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PREFACE. 


Since  Poetry  affords  young  persons  an  innocent  pleasure,  a  taste  for  it,  under 
Certain  limitations,  should  be  indulged.  "Why  should  they  be  forbidden  to  ex- 
patiate, in  imagination,  over  the  flowery  fields  of  Arcadia,  in  Elysium,  in  the 
Isles  of  the  Blest,  and  in  the  Vale  of  Ternpe?  The  harmless  delight  which 
they  derive  from  Poetry,  is  surely  sufficient  to  recommend  an  attention  to  it,  at 
an  a^e  when  pleasure  is  the  chief  pursuit,  even  if  the  sweets  of  it  were  not 
blended  with  utility. 

If  indeed  pleasure  were  the  ultimate  object  of  Poetry,  there  are  some  who,  in 
the  rigor  of  austere  wisdom,  would  maintain  that  the  precious  days  of  youth 
might  be  more  advantageously  employed  than  in  cultivating  a  taste  for  it.  To 
obviate  their  objections,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  them,  that  Poetry  has  ever 
claimed  ihe  power  of  conveying  instruction,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  by 
the  vehicle  of  pleasure. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  young  persons  of  natural  genius  would 
have  given  very  little  attention  to  learning  of  any  kind,  if  they  had  been  intro- 
duced to  it  by  books  appealing  only  to  their  reason  and  judgement,  and  not  to 
their  fancy.  Through  the  pleasant  paths  of  Poetry  they  have  been  gradually 
led  to  the  heights  of  science  :  they  have  been  allured,  on  first  setting  out,  by  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  presented  to  them,  into  a  delightful  land,  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey  ;  where,  after  having  been  nourished  like  the  infant  at  the  mother's 
breast,  they  have  gradually  acquired  strength  enough  to  relish  and  digest  the 
solidest  food  of  philesophy. 

This  opinion  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  actual  experience  ;  for  the  greatest 
men,  in  every  liberal  and  honorable  profession,  gave  their  early  years  to  the 
charms  of  Poetry.  Many  of  the  most  illustrious  worthies  in  the  church  and  in 
the  state  weve  allured  to  the  land  of  learning  by  the  song  of  the  Muse;  and 

A  «  they 
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they  would  perhtft   have  never    entered    it,    if  thr-ir  preceptors  lia<i    forbidden 
to  lend  on  tar.     of  m  much  consequence  is  the  study  of  Poetry  in  youth 
to  tin'  general  advancement  of  learning. 

And  a>  to  morals,  "  Poetry,"  in  the  words  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  "  doth  not 

••  only  show  the  way,   hut  giveth  so  sweet  a  prospect  of  the  way,  as  will  entice 

««  anv  man  to  enter  into   it  ;    nay,  the  Poet  doth,   as  if  your  journey  should  be 

ir  vineyard,  at  the  very  first  give  you  a  cluster  of  grapes,  that, 

••  full  of  that  taste,  you  may  long  to  pass  farther.     lie  beginneth  not  with   ob- 

••  -  are  definitions,  hut  he  cometh  to  you  with  words  set  in  delightful  pro- 

bi  r  accompanied  with,  or  prepared  for,  the  well-enchanting  skill 

"  of  music  :  —  and  n  ith  a  tale;  —  he  cometh  unto  you  with  a  tale,  which  holdetk 

"  children  from  plait,  ami  old  men  from  the  chimney  corner.     Even  those  hard- 

irted  evil   U»en,  who   think  virtue  a  school-name,  and  despise  the  austere 

'  iionitions  of  the  philosopher,    and  feel  not  the  inward  reasons  they  stand 

M  npon,  vet  will  be   contented  to  be  delighted  ;  which  is  all   the   good   fellow 

••  Poet  teems  to  promise  ;  and  so  steal  to  see  the  form  of  goodness  ;  which  seen 

*'  they  cannot  but  love,  ere  themselves  be  aware,  as  if  they  took  a  medicine  of 

"  tharns." 

Thu-  Poetry,    by  the  gentle,  yet  certain  method  of  allurement,  leads  both  to 
learning  and  to  virtue.     I   conclude,  therefore,    that  under   a  few  self-evident 
tions,  it  i=  properly  addressed  to  all  young  minds,  in  the  course  of  a  liberai 
education. 

It  must  be  confessed,  at  the  same  time,  that  many  sensible  men  in  the  world, 
as  will  u  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  have  objected  to  an  earhj  study  of  it. 
They  have  thought  that  a  taste  for  it  interfered  with  an  attention  to  what  they 
.  ail  the  main  chamk.  What  Poet  ever  fined  for  sheriff:'  says  Oldham.  It  is 
seldom  itcn  that  any  one  discovers  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  Parnassus,  says 
Mr.  Locke.  Sin  h  ith  as  have  predominated  in  the  exchange  and  in  the  ware- 
house ;  and,  while  they  continue  to  be  confined  to  those  places,  may  perhaps, 
in  Miine  instance*,  be  proper  and  advantageous.  But  they  ought  not  to  ope* 
M  the  mind  of  the  well-educated  gentleman,  or  the  man  of  a  liberal  pro- 
00  ;  hikI  indeed  there  is  npgood  reason  to  be  given  why  the  mercantile  classes, 
at  hast  of  i\\i.  higher  order,  should  npt  amuse  their  leisure  with  any  pleasures 
of  polite  literature.  Nothing  perhaps  contributes  more  to  liberalise  their  minds 
an. I  prevent  that  narrowness  which  is  too  often  the  consequence  of  a  life  at- 
ta.  lied,  from  the  earliest  age,  tp  the  pursuits  of  lucre. 

That  mere  men  of  the  world  object  to  the  study  of  Poetry  as  a  part  of  educa- 
tion, la  not  to  be  wondered  at,    when   it  is  considered  that  many,  from   want 

of 
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of  natural  sensibility,  or  form  long  habits  of  inattention  to  every  thing  but  sor- 
did interest,  are  totally  unfurnished  with  faculties  for  the  perception  of  poetical 
beauty;  But  shall  we  deny  that  the  cowslip  and  violet  possess  a  vivid  color 
and  sweet  fragrance,  because  the  ox  who  fattens  in  the  meadow  tramples  over 
them  without  perceiving  either  their  hues  or  their  odors  ?  The  taste  of  man- 
kind, from  China  to  Peru,  powerfully  militates  against  the  few  and  narrow- 
minded  despisers  of  Poetry. 

Young  minds,  indeed,  have  commonly  a  taste  for  Verse.  Unseduced  by  the 
love  of  money,  and  unhacknied  in  the  ways  of  vice,  they  are,  it  is  true,  pleased 
with  simple  nature  and  real  fact,  though  unembelli^hed  ;  because  all  objects 
with  them  have  the  grace  of  novelty:  but  they  are  transported  with  the  charms 
of  Poetry  where  the  sunshine  of  fancy  diffuses  over  every  subject  the  fine  gloss, 
the  rich  coloring,  of  beautiful  imagery  and  language.  M  Nature"  (to  cite  Sir 
Philip  Sydney  again)  "  never  set  forth  the  earth  in  so  rich  tapestry  as  divers 
"  poets  have  done,  neither  with  so  pleasant  rivers,  fruitful  trees,  sweet  smelling 
M  flowers,  nor  whatsoever  may  make  the  earth  more  lovely.  The  world  is  a 
**  brazen  world  —  the  poets  only  deliver  a  golden  ;  which  whoever  dislike, 
*'  the  fault  is  in  their  judgement,  quite  out  of  taste,  and  not  in  the  sweet  food  of 

*'  SWEETLY-UTTERED    KNOWLEDGE." 

It  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  ideas  and  precepts  of  all  kinds,  whether 
of  morality  or  science,  make  a  deeper  impression  when  inculcated  by  the  viva- 
city of  painting,  the  melody  of  poetical  language.  And  what  is  thus  deeply 
impressed  will  also  long  remain  ;  for  metre  and  rhyme  naturally  catch  hold  of 
the  memory,  as  the  tendrils  of  the  vine  cling  round  the  branches  of  the  elm. 

Orpheus  and  Linus  are  recorded  in  fable  to  have  drawn  the  minds  of  sa- 
vage men  to  knowledge,  and  to  have  polished  human  nature  by  Poetry.  And 
are  not  children  in  the  state  of  nature  ?  And  is  it  not  probable  that  Poetry 
may  be  the  best  instrument  to  operate  on  them,  as  it  was  found  to  be  on  nations 
in  the  savage  state  ?  Since,  according  to  the  mythological  wisdom  of  the  an- 
tients,  Amphion  moved  stones,  and  Orpheus  brutes,  bymu«ic  and  verse,  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  believe,  that  minds  which  are  dull,  and  even  brutally  insen- 
sible, may  be  penetrated,  sharpened,  softened,  and  vivified,  by  the  warm  in* 
fluence  of  fine  Poetry  ? 

But  it  is  really  superfluous  to  expatiate  either  on  the  delight  or  the  utility  of 
Poetry.  The  subject  has  been  exhausted  ;  and,  whatever  a  few  men  of  little 
taste  and  feeling,  or  of  minds  entirely  sordid  and  secular,  may  object,  such  are 
the  charms  of  the  Goddess,  such  her  powerful  influence  over  the  heart  of  man, 
that  she  will  never  want  voluntary  votaries  at  her  shrine.  The  Author  of  Na- 
ture 
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lure  has  kindly  implanted  in  man  a  love  of  Poetry,  to  solace  him  under  the 
labors  and  sorrows  of  life.  A  great  part  of  the  Scriptures  is  poetry  and  verse. 
The  wise  sou  of  Siraeh  enumerates,  amoni;  the  most  honorable  of  mankind, 
•UCB    AS    FOUND   OUT   MUSICAL   TUNES,    AND   RECITED    VERSES    IN    WRITING. 

With  respect  to  this  Compilation,  the  principal  subject  of  this  Preface  (but 
from  which  1  have  been  Reduced  into  a  digression,  by  giving  my  suffrage  in  fa- 
vor of  the  art  I  love) — if  I  should  be  asked  what  are  it's  pretensions,  1  must 
v  answer  that  it  professes  nothing  more  than  (what  is  evident  at  first  sight) 
to  be  a  larger  Collection  of  English  Verse,  for  THE  use  of  schools,  than  has 
t\^r  yet  been  published  in  one  volume.  The  original  intention  was  to  com- 
prise in  it  a  great  number  and  variety  of  such  pieces  as  were  already  in  use  in 
schools,  or  which  seemed  proper  for  the  use  of  them  ;  such  a  number  and  vari- 
ety as  might  furnish  something  satisfactory  to  every  taste,  and  serve  as  a  little 
Poetical  Library  for  school-boys,  precluding  the  inconvenience  and  expence  of  a 
multitude  of  volumes. 

Such  was  the  design  of  the  Publication.  The  Editor  can  claim  no  praise  be- 
yond that  of  the  design.  The  praise  of  ingenuity  is  all  due  to  the  Poets  whose 
works  have  supplied  the  materials.  What  merit  can  there  be  in  directing  a 
famous  and  popular  passage  to  be  inserted  from  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Pope, 
Gray,  and  many  others  of  less  fame,  indeed,  but  in  great  esteem,  and  all  of  allowed 
genius?  Their  own  lustre  pointed  them  out,  like  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  the  heavens.  There  was  no  occasion  for  singular  aeuteness  of  vision, 
or  for  optical  glasses,  to  discover  a  brightness  which  obtruded  itself  on  the  eye. 
The  best  pieces  are  usually  the  most  popular.  They  are  loudly  rceammended 
by  the  voice  of  Fame;  and  her  eulogy,  when  long  continued,  becomes  an 
infallible  guidance. 

Utility  and  innocent  entertainment  are  the  sole  designs  of  the  Editor; 
and  if  they  Me  accomplished,  he  is  satisfied,  and  cheerfully  falls  back  into  the 
•hade  wf  obscurity.  He  is  confident  that  the  Book  cannot  but  be  useful  and  cn- 
trrtaining;  but  he  is  at  the  same  time  so  little  inclined  to  boast  of  his  work, 
that  lie  if  ready  to  confess,  that  almost  any  man  willing  to  incur  a  consider- 
able expL-nce,  and  undergo  a  little  trouble,  might  have  furnished  as  "-ood  a 
collection. 

As  t;«?te  will  for  ever  differ,  some  may  wish  to  have  seen  in  it  passages 
from  some  favorite,  yet  obscure  poet,  and  some  also  from  their  own  works;  but 
it  was  the  business  of  the  Editor  of  a  school-book  like  this,  not  to  insert  scarce 
and  curious  works,  such  as  please  virtuoso  renders,  chiefly  from  their  rarity, 
but  to  collect  such  a*  wore  publicly  known  and  universally  celebrated.     The  more 

known, 
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known,  the  more  celebrated,  the  better  they  were  adapted  to  this  Collection  ; 
which  is  not  designed,  like  the  lessons  of  some  dancing-masters,  for  grown  gen- 
tlemen, but  for  young  learners  only  ;  and  it  will  readily  occur  to  every  one,  that 
what  is  old  to  men  and  women,  may  be,  and  for  the  most  part  must  be,  new  to 
boys  and  zirls  receiving  their  education.  Private  judgement,  in  a  work  like  this, 
must  often  give  way  to  public.  Some  things  are  inserted  in  this  Volume,  entirely 
in  submissive  deference  to  public  opinion;  which,  when  general  and  long  con- 
tinned,  is  the  best  criterion  of  merit  in  the  fine  arts,  and  particularly  in  Poetry. 
"Whatever  was  found  in  previous  collections,  which  experience  had  pronounced 
proper  for  schools,  has  been  freely  taken  and  admitted  :  the  stamp  of  experience 
gave  it  currency.  The  freedom  of  borrowing,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  pardoned,  as 
the  collectors,  with  whom  it  has  been  used,  first  set  the  example  of  it. 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  might  be  deemed  impertinent,  to  point  out  the 
mode  of  using  the  Collection  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  evident  that  it  may 
be  used  in  schools  either  in  recitation,  transcription,  the  exercise  of  the  memory, 
or  in  imitation.  It  furnishes  an  abundance  of  models,  which  are  the  best  means 
of  exciting  genius.  Such  Arts  of  Poetry  as  those  of  Gildon,  Bysshe,  Newbery, 
and  their  imitators,  effect  but  little  in  the  dry  method  of  technical  precept;  and 
the  young  Poet,  like  the  Sculptor,  will  improve  most  by  working  after  a  model. 
It  is  evident  that  this  Collection  may  be  usefully  read  at  English  Schools,  in 
the  classes,  just  as  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors  are  read  at  the  grammar-schools 
by  explaining  every  thing  grammatically,  historically,  metrically,  and  critically, 
and  then  giving  a  portion  to  be  learned  by  memory.  The  Book,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  particularly  agreeable  and  useful  in  the  private  studies  of  the  amiable  young 
student,  whose  first  love  is  the  love  of  the  Muse,  and  who  courts  her  in  his 
summer's  walk,  and  in  the  solituck'  of  his  winter  retreat,  or  at  the  social  do- 
mestic fire-side. 

In  the  latter  part  many  little  pieces  are  admitted,  mere  lusus  poetici,  chiefly 
for  the  diversion  of  the  student,  which  almost  require  an  apologv.  They  are, 
it  must  be  confessed,  no  more  than  flowerets  at  the  bottom  of  Parnassus  ;  but 
it  is  hoped,  that  their  admission  will  be  approved,  as  they  may  gradually  lead 
the  scholar  to  ascend  higher  up  the  hill,  who  might  have  been  deterred  from 
approaching  it,  if  he  had  seen  nothing  in  the  whole  prospect  but  the  sublime, 
the  solemn,  and  the  sombrous. 

The  reader  will  have  no  cause  to  complain,  if  instead  of  Extracts,  he  often 
finds  poems  inserted  entire.  This  has  been  done  whenever  it  seemed  consistent 
with  the  design,  and  could  be  done  without  injustice.  In  this  matter,  the  opinion 
of  those  who  must  be  supposed  best  qualified  to  give  it,  was  asked  and  followed. 

The 
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Tlie  »i>h  whs  to  take  nothing:  but  what   seemed   to  lie   on  the  common,  relin- 
quished or  neglected  by  the  lord  of  the  in&UOf. 

Though  the  l)'><>k  is  divided  into  Tour  Parts,  yet  the  Formality  of  regular  and 
«\  ktcuiatical  a  v  range  in  out  of  the  component  pieces,  hus  not  been  observed* 
buch  compilation?  as  these  have  not  unfrequently  been  called  garlands  and 
nosegays  :  but  in  a  garland  or  BOSCgay,  who  would  place  the  tulip?,  the  lilies, 
the  pinks,  and  the  roses  ill  separate  compartments ?  In  a  disposition  so  artificial) 
their  beautT  and  fragrance  would  be  less  pleasing  than  if  they  were  carelessly 
miu^led  with  all  tin  ease  and  wildness  of  natural  variety.  1  hope  the  analogy 
will  hold  :  if  not,  1  must  throw  myself  in  this,  as  I  do  in  all  other  circumstances 
of  this  Publication,  upon  tuy  Reader's  indulgence.  I  expect  not  praise  ;  but  I 
confide  in  receiving  pardon. 

Perhaps  the  Reader  will  be  the  more  inclined  to  extend  it  towards  me,  if  I  do 
not  weary  lum  with  apologies.  I  will  then  conclude  my  preface  with  the  ideas 
of  Montaigne  :  —  "  /  have  here  only  made  a  nosegay  of  culled  fowt  rs,  and  hav€ 
"  bnmgkt  nothing  of  my  own  but  the  thread  that  tics  them" 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  NEW  EDITION. 

In  this  Edition,  as  in  the  numerous  preceding  ones,  great  Improvements 
hare  been  made.  The  favorable  Reception  qf  the  Jiook  has  indeed  encouraged 
t>u  Editor  to  render  it,  in  every  new  Impression,  still  more  acceptable.  Several 
Extracts  and  Poems  ere  now  added  for  the  first  time,  and  a  few  arc  excluded. 

Tinbrid';e  School, 

July  91,  lfcOo. 
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§  I.    An  Address  to  Ihc  Deity.     Thomson. 

FATHER  of  light   and  lite  !  Thou   goop 
SUPREME  ! 

<  >  teach  me  what  is  good.  Teach  me  thyself! 
Suve  me  from  folly,  vanitv,  and  vice, 
From  every  low  pursuit!  and  feed  my  soul 
With   knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue 
Sacred,  substantial,  never-fading  biiss  !     [pure  ; 

§  2.  Adam  nndF.ce,  in  a  Morning  Hymn,  call 
uponull  the  Parts  of  the  Citation  to  join  with 
them  in  extolling  their  common  Maker. 

Milton. 
These  are  Thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty,  thine-  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair;  thyself howwondrousflren! 
Unspeakable,  who  sitt/st  above  these  Heavens 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works  ;  vet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  though;,  and  pow'r  divine. 
Speak  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ve  sons  of  light, 
Anu'els ;  for  ve  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  coral  symphonies, .day  without  night, 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing;  ye  in  Heaven, 
On  Earth,  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Hini  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 
Fairest  of  -tars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sure  pledgeof  day, that  crown'st  'lie  smilingmorn 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thysphere, 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  Sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eve  and  soul, 
Acknowledge  him  thv  greater,  sound  his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou climb'st, 
And  when  high  nocn  hast  gain'd,and  when  thou 

fall'st. 
Moon,  that  ndwmect'st  the  orient  sun,.now  fiv'st 
With  the  fix'd  stars,  tx'd  in  thou  *.--.\>  that  flies, 


And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires  that  move 
In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call'd  up  light 
Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  rim 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform  ;  and  mix 
And  nourishall  things ;  let  vour  ceaseless  change 
Varv  to  our  great  Maker  siiil  new  praise. 
Ye  Mists  and  Exhalations  that  now  rise 
From  hill  or  streaming  lake,  dusky  or  grey, 
Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold. 
In  honor  to  the  world's  grea't  Author  rise ! 
Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th*  uncolor'd  sky, 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers, 
Rising  or  falling  still  advance  his  praise. 
His  praise,yeWinds,that  from  fourquartcrs  blow, 
Breathe  soft  or  loud;  and  wave  your  tops,  vePinu,,' 
With  every  plant  in  si^n  of  worship  wave. 
Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  fc  How 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 
.loin  voices,  all  ye  living  Souls  ;  ve  Birds, 
That  singing  up 'to  Heaven's  sate  Wend, 
Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  you*  notes  his  praise. 
Ve  that  in  waters  glide,  and  hu  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowlv  creep; 
\\  itness  if  1  be  silent,  morn  or  even, 
To  hill  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade 
Made  vocal  by  my  son;;,  and  taught  iiis  prahe. 
Hail  universal  Eord  !  be  bounteous  stiii 
To  give  ro  only  cond  ;  and  if  the  night 
Hav<   gathei'J  aught  of  evil,  or  conceal'd, 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. 

£  3.     On  (he  Deity.         Mrs.  Barbar.IJ. 
I  read  God's  awful  name  emb!a?on'd  hiuh, 
With  golden  letters  on  th'  illumi.i'd  sky  ; 
Nor  less  the  mystic  characters  I  sc.- 
W  rought  in  each  flower,  inscrib'd  on  c'rv  tree  • 


E  L  E  G  A N  T    EXTR  A  C  T  S, 


Book  I. 


.  rv  loaf  that  trembles  to  tin-  breeze 
I  hear  the  voice  of  God  among  the  Lrei  s. 
Wit!,  t.lv  solitudes  I  w.ilk, 

With  dace  in  !>u.\  crowded  cities  bilk  : 
In  even,  creature  own  thy  forming  now  or, 
!:.  i  id   event  :!,\  providence adore. 

Thy  hopes  iholl  animate  my  drooping  itful, 
(  me,  ui(l  t.'.v  tr.ir  control  : 
!  rest,  unmov'd  bv  all  alarm-, 
re  within,  the  temple  of  thine  arms, 
Prom  anxious  cares,  from  gloomy  terrors  free, 

'   ■:.   ■ 

Then  when  the  last,  the  closing  hour  draws 

\ud  earth  n  I       re  my  swimming  eye  ; 

\A  lien  trembling  on  the  doubtful  edge  ofTate 
I  stand,  and  stretch  my  view  to  either  state  ; 
Teach  me  to  quit  this  transitory  scene 
"W  uii  decent  triumph anda  look  serene  ; 
Teach  me  to  fix  my  ardent  hopes  on  high, 
And,  having  liv'd  to  thee,  in  thee  to  die. 


§  4.    Hymn  on  Gratitude.         Addison. 

V»  BMM  all  thy  mercies,  (.)  my  Ciod, 

My  rising  90ul  surveys  ; 
Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 

In  v.under,  luvo,  ci.nl  praise. 

O  how  shall  words  with  equal  warmth 
i        rratitude  declare 

Tb:^  glows  within  my  ravish 'd  heart? 
out  thou  canst  read  it  there. 

Thy  providence  mj  life  sustain'd, 

And  all  m\  want-,  redress'd, 

When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lay, 

And  hung  upon  the  breast. 

To  all  my  weak  complaints  end  cries 
Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear, 

I  my  feeble  thoughts  had  learnt 
To  form  themselves  in  prav'r. 

Unnurnber'd  comforts  to  my  soul 
Thy  tender    are  bestow'd, 

my  infant  heart,  conceiv'd 
From  whom  those  comforts  flow'd. 

When  in  the  slipp'ry  paths  of  jouth 

\\  ith  heedless  steps  I  ran, 
Thine  .inn  unseen  convey  a  me  jafe, 

.  led  !'■<■  up  to  man. 

:    ld>;n  dangers,  toil;,  and  deaths, 
It  gently  clear'd  my  Way, 
And  through  the  pleading  snares  of  vies, 

.More  to  be  foar'd  than  they. 

M  h   •  kness,  oft  hnst  thou 

With  health,  rertew'd  mv  face, 
And  when  in  -in;  and  sorrow •-.  sunk, 

R  il  with  vi 

Thy  hand  with  worldly  bias? 

lias  1  cap  ran  o'er, 

(I  faithful  friend 

J  id:  doubled  all  rr.v  Vxr- 


Ton  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 
M\  dail\  thanks  employ. 

Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart, 
That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy. 

Through  every  period  of  my  life 
Thv  goodness  I'll  pursue  ; 

And  after  death  in  distant  w 
Tin  glorious  theme  renew  . 

W  hen  nature  fails,  and  day  and  night 
Divide  tie.  works  no  more, 

My  evtrr  gr;  ti  fill  heart,  O  Lord, 
Thv  mercy  shall  adore. 

Through  all  eternity  to  Thee 

A  joyful  song  I'll  raise, 
For  O  !  eternity's  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise. 


§  y     Hymn  uu  Providence.      Addison. 

The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare, 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  care  : 
His  presence  shall  my  war;!:,  supply, 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye  , 
My  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend, 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend: 
When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint, 

!  Or  on  the  thirsty  mountains  pant  ; 
To  fertile  vales,  and  dewy  meads, 

I  My  weary  wand'rihg  steps  he  leads  ■ 

;  \\  lure  peaceful  rivers,  soft  and  •dowJ 

1  Amid  the  verdant  landskip  flow. 

Tho'  in  the  paths  of  Death  1  tread, 
j  With  gloomy  horrors  overspread, 

My  stedfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill. 
j  For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still  , 

j  Tie.  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade. 

Tho'  in  a  hare  and  rugged  way. 
Through  devious  lonely  wilds  I  stray, 
Thv  bounty  shall  my  pains  beguile  : 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile, 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  crow n'd, 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 


§  C.  Another  Hymn,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
\Qth  Psalm.     Addison. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 
|  With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 

And  spangled  Heavens,  a  shining  frame, 

Their  great  Original  proclaim  : 

Th'  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 

Does  his  Creator's  pow'r  display. 

And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 

The  moon  takes  up  the  wond'rous  tale,   . 

And  nightly  to  the  lisi'ning  earth* 

Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth  : 

Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn, 

And  all  the  planets  ia  their  turn, 

Confirm 
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Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 

And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

What  though  in  solemn  silence  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball  ! 
Wliat  tin/  imr  real  voice  nor  sound 
Amid  tii' -ir  radianl  orbs  lie  found  ! 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 
For  ever  singing  as  thej  shine, 
"  The  hand  that  marie  u-  is  Divine." 

§  7.     Another  Hymn.     Mr-.  Rowe, 

The  glorious  armies  of  the 

To  thee,  Almighty  King, 
Triumphant  anthems  consecrate, 

And  hallelujahs  sing. 

But  still  their  most  exalted  flights 

Fall  vastly  short  of  thee  : 
How  distant  tn< :.  man  praise 

From  thy  perfections  be  1 

Yet  how,  my  God,  shall  I  refrain, 
Vv  hen  to  my  ravish  d  sense 

Each  creature  ev  :ry  where  around 
Displays  thy  excellence  ! 

The  active  lights  that  shine  above. 

In  tin  ir  eternal  dance, 
Reveal  tin  1-  skilful  Maker's  praise 

Y\  ith  silent  elegance. 

The  blushi  s  of  the  morn  confess 
Tliat  thou  art  still  more  fair, 

\\  hen  in  the  East  its  beams  revive, 
To  gild  the  fields  of  air. 

The  fragrant,  the  refreshing  breeze 

Ofev'rj  fiow'ry  bloom 
In  balmy  whispers  own,  from  Thee 

Their  pleasing  odours  come. 

The  singing  birds,  the  warbling  winds, 
And  waters  inurm'ring  fall, 

To  praise  the  tirst  Almighty  Cause 
With  dirt  rent  voices  call. 

Thy  nuni'rous  works  exalt  thee  thus, 

'  And  shall  I  silent  her 
Xo  ;  rathef  lei  me  cease  to  breathe, 
Than  cease  from  praising  Thee! 


£  8.     Another  hymn.       Mrs.  Rowe. 

Thou  didst,  ()  mighty  God!  exist 

Ere  time  h  gan  its  race  ; 
Before  the  ample  elei 

1'ili'd  up  the  -.oid  of  spare  : 

Before  the  pond'rous  earthly  globe 

In  fluid  air  was  stay'd  , 
Before  the  ocean's  mighty  springs 

Their  1:t  display 'd  ; 

T.tc  throw  jb  n  vi  anttent  night 

Tl  -  -  of  light  appear' d  • 

Before  the  high  •  elestial  arch, 
O:     ..  re  reax'4 


Before  the  load  melodious  splu-ros 
Their  tuneful  round  begun  ; 

Before  the  shining  roads  of  heav'a 
Y\  ere  measur'd  h\  the  sun  : 

Ere  through  the  empyrean  courts 
One  hallelujah  rung  ; 

Or  to  their  harps  the  sons  of  light 
Ecstatic  anthems  sung  : 

Ere  men  ador'd,  or  angels  knew, 
Or  prais'd  thy  wond'rous  nam*  , 

Thy  !)lis>,  O  sacred  Spring  of  life! 
Thy  glory,  was  the  same. 

And  when  the  pillars  of  the  world 

VI  ith  sudden  ruin  breal  . 
And  all  this  vast  and  goodly  frame 

Sink-  in  the  mighty  wreck  ; 

When  from  her  orb  the  moon  sLa.ll  start, 
Th'  astonish'd  sun  roll  back, 

And  all  the  trembling  starry  lamps 
Their  antient  course  forsake  ; 

For  ever  permanent  and  fix'd. 

From  agitation  f.ee,    . 
Unchang'd  in  everlasting  years, 

Shall  thy  existence  be. 


$0.  Another  Hymn, from  Psalm  I4SM.   Ogihie. 

Begik,  my  soul,  th' exalted  lay! 
Let  each  enraptur'd  thought  obey, 

And  praise  th'  Almighty's  name  : 
I.o '.  heaven  and  earth,  and  seas  and  skies, 
In  one  melodious  concert  rise, 

To  swell  th'  inspiring  theme. 
Ye  fields  of  light,  celestial  plains, 
Where  gay  transporting  beauty  reigns, 

Ye  scenes  divinch  (air  ! 
Your  Maker's  wond'rous  power  proclaim, 
Tell  how  he  form'd  your  shining  frame, 

And  breath'd  the  fluid  air. 

Ye  angels,  catch  the  thrilling  sound  ! 
While  all  th'  adoring  thrones  around 

His  boundless  mercy  sing  : 
Let  ev'rv  list'ning  saint  above 
Wake  all  the  tuneful  soul  of  love. 

And  touch  the  sweetest  string. 

Join,  ve  loud  spheres,  the  vocal  choir; 
Thou  dazzling  orb  of  liquid  lire, 

The  mighty  chorus  aid  : 
Soon  as  grey  ev  ning  gilds  the  plain, 
Thou,  moon,  protract  the  melting  strain, 

And  praise  him  in  the  shade. 

Thou  heav'n  of  heav'ns,  his  vast  abode, 
Ye  clouds,  proclaim  your  forming  God, 

Who  call'd  von  worlds  from  night : 
"  Ye  shades,  dispel !"  —  th'  Eternal  said  • 
At  once  th'  involving  darkness  fled, 

And  nature  sprung  to  light. 

Whate'er  a  blooming  world  contains, 
That  wings  the  air,  that  skim*  the  plains, 
United  praise  bestow  • 

h  *  Ye 
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Ye  dragons,  sound  hi-  awful  name 

To  )ni\  n  aloud  :  and  roar  acclaim, 

\  ■  swelling  deeps  below. 

Let  every  element  rejoice: 

A  e  thunders,  b>irst  with  awful  -.  ■ 

To  him  w ha  bids  vou  roll  , 
His  praise  m  lofter  notes  declare, 
Each  whispering  breeze  of  yielding  air, 

And  breathe  it  m  the  soul. 

To  him,  ve  graceful  ceds ir»,  bow  ; 
Ve  tow'nng  mountains,  bending  low, 

\  our  great  Creator  ow  n  : 
Tell,  when  affrighted  nature  shook, 
How  Sinai  kindled  at  his  took. 

And  trembled  at  his  frown. 

Ve  Rocks  that  haunt  the  humble  vale, 
Ye  insects  flutt'ring  on  the  gale, 

[mrautal  concourse  ri^c  ; 
Crop  the  gay  rose's  rermeil  bloom, 
And  wafi  its  -jxiiU,  a  sweet  perfume, 

In  inceiiM  to  the  skies. 

W  akc,  all  ye  mounting  tribes  and  sing  ; 
Ye  plumy  warblers  of  the  spring, 

Harmonious  anthems  raise 
To  him  who  shap'd  your  finer  mould, 
Who  tipp'd  your  glut' ring  wing!  with  gold, 

AnJ  tmVd  your  voice  to  praise. 

Let  man  by  nobler  passions  wvay'd, 
Tin  feeling  heart,  the  judging  head, 

In  heav'nly  praise  employ  ; 

.:  hi-  tremendous  name  around, 
'I  ill  beav'n's  broad  arch  rin^s  back  the  sound, 
The  gen'ra)  bur^t  of  joy. 

Ye  whom  the  charm*  of  grandeur  please, 
Nurs'd  on  the  downy  lap  of  ease, 

Fall  prostrate  at  h;s  throne  . 
Ye  princes  rulers,  all  adore; 
Franc  him,  ye  kings,  who  makes  your  pow'r 

An  image  of  his  own. 

Ye  fair,  bv  nature  form'd  to  move, 
O  praise  tnerernal  Source  of  U.<*-, 

With  youth's  enlivening  tin.  : 
..'■  take  an  the  tuneful  m\ , 

1  ii~.  bless'd  name  —  then  soar  away, 

And  ask  an  angel's  lyre. 


§  10.    P'ubu  4th.      Merrick. 

l>Ert.KDF.R  of  my  rightful  cause, 
While  anjinish  from  my  bosom  draws 
The  deep-felt  sigh,  the  ceaseless  ptay'r, 
O  make  thy  servant  still  thy  care. 
That  aid,  which  oft  my  griefs  has  heai'd, 
To  aid  again,  entreated,  Meld. 

How  loiej;,  ve  sons  of  pride,  bow  long 

Sbail  falsehood  arm  your  impious  tongue. 
And  ■   ■  me, 

v'r  to  thwart,  my  acts  defame? 
To  God  my  heart  shall  vent  it.  woe, 

Who,  prompt  his  ble    ings  to  bestow 
On  each  whose  1  r<  a  i  'd  bib  fcaj, 

Bo*,vi  to  my  plaint  the  willing  car. 


Him  wouidst  thou  please?  With  rev'rend  awe 

Observe  the  dictates  of  his  Law  ■ 

In  secret  on  thy  couch  reclin'd 

Search  to  its  depth  thy  restless  mind, 

Till  hush'd  to  peace  the  tumult  be. 

And  wrath  and  strife  within  thee  die. 

Willi  purest  gifts  approach  bis  shrine, 

And  -ale  to  Him  thy  care  resign. 

1  bear  a  hopeless  train  demand. 

••  \\  here's  npw  the  wish'd  Dcliv'rer's  h.tndv" 

Do  Tl.on,  rrfy  (rod,  do  Thou  reply, 

\nd  let  thy  present  -  from  on  high 

In  lull  effusion  o'er  our  head 

Its  all-enlivening  influence  shed. 

W  bat  joy  my  conscious  heart  o'ertlows! 

Not  such  th  exulting  lab'rer  knows, 

W  hen  to  his  long  expecting  eves 

The.  vintage  and  the  harvests  rise, 

And,  shadowing  wide  the  cnltnr'd  soil, 

W  ith  full  requital  crown  bis  toil. 

My  weary  (yes  in  sleep  1  close, 

My  limbs,  secure,  to  rc*t  compose; 

For  Thou,  ^rcat  God,  shall  scroti)  my  head, 

And  plant  a  guard  around  my  bed. 


§  11.     Psalm  9th.      Merrick. 
Tin.  words  that  from  my  lips  proceed, 
My  thoughts  (for  Thou  those  thoughts  canst 
M\  God,  my  King,  attentive  weigh,         [read,  > 
And  hear,  ()  hear  me,  whin  I  pray. 
With  earliest  zeal,  with  wakeful  car*, 
To  Thee  my  soul  shall. pour  its  pray'r, 
And,  ere  the  dawn  has  streak'd  the  sky, 
To  Thee  direct  its  longing  eye  ; 
To  Thee,  whom  nought  obscur'd  by  stain 
Can  please  ;  whose  doors  to  feet  profane 
Inexorable  stand  ;  whose  Liw 
Offenders  from  thy  sight  shall  awe. 
Let  each  whose  torip;ue  to  lies  is  turn'd, 
Who  lessons  of  deceit  has  learn'd, 
Or  thirsts- a  brother's  blood  to  shed, 
Thy  hate  and  heaviest  vengeance  dread. 
Mut  I,  whose  hone  thy  Love  supports, 
,  Hovr  jircat  that  Love  1)  will  tread  thy  courts 
My  knees  in  low  licit  reverence  bend, 
And  tow'rd  thy  .brine  my  hands  extend. 
Do  thou,  just  Cod,  mj  path  prepare, 
And  guard  me  from  each  hostile  snare  ; 
O  lend  me  thy  conducting  ray, 
And  level  to  my  steps  thy  wav. 
Beh  ild  me  by  a  troop  inclos'd. 
Of  falsehood  and  of  guilt  compos'd  : 
Their  throat  a  sepulchre  displays, 
Deep,  wide,  insatiate  ;  in  their  praise 
Lurks  flatt'ry,  and  with  specious  art 
Belies  the  purpose  of  their  heart. 
O  let  the  mischiefs  they  intend 
Retorted  on  themselves  descend, 
And  let  thy  wTath  comet  their  jin, 

Whose  hearts  thy  snercv  fails  to  win. 
May  all  whose  trust  on  Thee  is  plaVd, 
Peace  and  delight  perjietnal  taste, 
Sav'd  by  thy  care,  in  songs  of  joy 
Their  ever  grateful  voice  employ', 

Axd 
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Ind  share  the  gifts  on  tlinse  bestow'd, 
\^"  1 1< >  lo\e  the  naoie  of  Jacob's  God. 
To  each  who  l<<ar<.  a  guiltless  heart, 
.  race  its  blessing  shall  imparl , 
Strong  as  the  !>ra/>-ii  shield,  thy  aid 
Around  h'uu  oasts  its  coy'ring  shade. 


§  12,     Psalm  0/!;.     Men,  ' 
O  *park  in",  Lord,  nor  o'er  my  head 
The  fultu^s  of  thy  vengeance  shed. 
With  pitying  eye  my  weakness  view, 
H?s]  mv  \<-\'d  suul,  my  strength  renew  ; 
\\«\  (),  if  vet  ii iv  siiv  demand 
The  v  ;<c  corrections  of  thy  hand, 
Ypt  give  ruy  pains  their  bounds  to  know, 
And  fix  a  period  to  my  woe. 
Return,  great  God,  return,  aud  save 
Thv  sen-ant  from  tht-  greed)  crave. 
Shall  Death's  longrsilent  tongue,  (J  sav, 
The  record*  of  thy  pow'r  dis|ita , 
Or  dale  Corruptions  startled  e.ir, 
Thy  praise  within  iis  prison  hear  ? 
By  langour,  grief,  and  care  opprest, 
"\\  iih  groans  perpetual  heaves  tnv  broast, 
And  tears,  in  large  profusion  shed, 
Incessant  lave  my  sleepless  bed. 
My  life,  though  yet  in  mid  career, 
Beholds  the  winter  of  its  vear, 
(W  hile  clouds  of  grief  around  me  roll, 
And  hostile  storms  invade  my  soul.) 
Relentless  from  niv  cheek  each  trace 
Ofvouth  and  blooming  health  erase, 
And  spread  before  my  wasting  sight 
The  shades  of  all-obscuring  night. 

Hence,  ye  profane:  My  Saviour  hears 
While  yi  t  1  speak,  he  wipes  my  tears 
Vecepts  my  prav'r,  and  bids  each  foe 
*^\  ith  shame  their  vain  attempts  forego, 
And,  siruck  with  horror  from  on  high, 
In  wild  disorder  backward  flv. 


§  13.     Psalm  8tk.     Merrick. 
Immortal  King!  Through  Earth's  wide  frame 
How  great  thy  honor,  praise,  and  name! 
"V\  hose  reign  o'er  distant  worlds  extends, 
W  hose  glory,  heav'n's  vast  height  transcends. 
From  infants  thou  canst  strength  upraise, 
And  form  their  lisping  tongues  to  praise: 
By  these  the  vengeance-breathing  roe 
Tny  mightier  terrors  taught  to  know, 
In  mute  astonishment  shall  stand, 

And  bow  beneath  thv  conqu'ring  band, 
M  hen,  rapt  in  thought,  with  wakeful  eve 
]  view  the  wonders  of  the  skv, 
Whose  frame  thy  fingers  o'er  our  head 
1  n  rich  magnificence  have  spread ; 
The  silent  Moon,  with  waxing  horn, 

Vlong  th' ethereal  legion  borne; 
The  stars  with  vivid  lustre  crown'd, 
That  nightly  walk  their  destin'd  round. 
Lord  :   What  is  Man,  that  in  thv  care 
His  bumble  lot  should  find  a  share  ; 
Or  what,  the  Son  of  Man,  that  Thou 
TJjijs  to  hi.  wants  thv  ear  ihouklst  bow  ? 


His  rank  awhile,  by  thy  decree, 
lb  Angelic  rribesheneath  them  scr. 
Till  round  him  thy  imparled  r.t\-> 
W'nh  unextinguisn'd  _l«>iv  ' 
Subji  cted  to  bi>  feet  !>%    luce, 
I'o  him  all  Nature  bows  the  kne 
The  beasts  in  him  their  Lord  behold  ; 
The  grazing  herd,  the  bleating  fold, 
The  savage  race,  a  countless  train, 
That  range  at  large  thJ  extended  plain, 
1  in  fowls,  of  various  wing,  that  dy 
( )*i  r  the  vast  desert  of  the  sky, 
And  all  the  wat'rv  tribes,  that  glide 
Through  paths  to  human  »i^ht  deny'd. 
Immortal  King!  Through  Earth's  wide  frame, 
How  great  tin  honor,  praise,  and  luine  ! 

§  14.     Psalm  J3d.     Merrick. 
Lo,  my  Shepherd's  hand  diviri 
W  ant  shall  never  more  be  mine 
In  a  pasture  fair  and  large 
lie  shall  feed  liis»happv  Charge, 
And  mv  couch  with  tend're»l 
'Midst  the  springing  grass  prepare. 
\\  lien  i  faint  with  summer's  beat. 
He  shall  lead  my  wean  feet 
To  the  streams  thai  still  and  si 
Through  the  verdant  meadow  h\*w, 
He  mv  ^oul  anew  shall  frame. 
And,  his  mercy  to  proclaim, 
When  through  devious  paths  I  strav, 
Teach  mv  steps  the  better  way. 
Though  the  dreary  vale  1  tread 
Hv  the  shades  of  death  o'crspread  ; 
There  I  walk  from  terror  free, 
\\  bile  my  ev'rv  wish  I  see 
Bv  thv  rod  and  staff  supplied  ; 
This  my  guard,  and  that  mv  guide. 
While  my  foes  are  gating  on, 
Thou  thv  fav'ring  care  hast  shown  . 
Thou  my  plenteous  board  bust  spread  ; 
Thou  with  oil  refreeh'd  my  head  ; 
FilTd  bv   Thee  tuv  cup  o'erfldws  ; 
For  thv  Love  no  limit  knows. 
Constant,  to  my  latest  end, 
This  my  footsteps  shall  attend. 
And  shall  bid  thv  hallow'd  Dome 
Yield  mean  eternal  home. 


§  15.    Pialm  \'i2d.     Merrick. 
1. 
The  festal  Morn,  mv  God,  is  come, 
That  calls  me  to  thy  honor'd  Dome 
Thy  presence  to  adore  : 
Mv  feet  the  summons  shall  attend, 
W  ith  willing  stej>s  thv  Courts  ascend, 
And  tread  the  hallow'd  floor. 

Fv'n  now  to  our  transported  eves 
Fair  lion's  tow'rsin  prospect  rise; 

Within  her  gates  we  statu!, 
And,  lost  in  wonder  and  delight, 
Behold  her  happy  Sons  unite" 

In  friendship's  firmest  baivi. 
B  3 
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J. 

Il'thr-r  fr-r  •    .-mn-t  end 

The  Heav*n-rJrotected  Trilx 

Their  orrrings  hither  brin 
Here,  eager  to  attest  their  joy, 
In  hymns  of  praise  their  tongues  employ, 

And  hail  th'  immortal  King. 
4. 
TV  his  Command  impefl'd,  to  Her 
I  ling  (  -"\'-  Is     lew  cause  refer  ; 

While  Princes,  from  her  Throne, 
With  equal  doom,  th'  unerring  Law 
Dispense,  who  boast  their  birth  to  draw 

From  Jesse's  faVor'd  Son. 
5. 
Be  Peace  by  Each  implored  on  thee, 
0  v  a       .  while  with  bended  knee 

To  ./'.'i "!'-  ( rod  we  prav  ; 
How  blest,  who  calls  himself  ihy  Friend  ! 
Success  his  1  ibnr  shah  attend, 

And  safety  guard  his  way. 
6. 
O  may's!  thon,  free  from  hostile  fear, 
Nor  the  loud  voice  oftumuh  hear, 

Nor  war's  wild  wastes  deplore  : 
Ma\  plenty  nigh  thee  take  her  stand, 
And  in  thy  courts  with  lavish  hand 

J )  stribute  all  her  .-tori1. 
7> 
Scat  of  my  Friends  and  Brethren,  hail  ! 
How  can  my  tongue,  O  Salem,  fail 

To  bles-  thy  lov'd  abode  ? 
How  cease  the  zeal  that  i.i  me  rilows 
Tny  Rood  to  seek,  whose  walls  inclose 

The  mansion  of  my  ( !od  ? 


§  1 6.  Hymn  to  Cheerfulna — The  Author  1-c, 
■ .  —  1  )r.  Akensidc. 
How  th  ■  f  evt  i '  1 1 s _;  dose  ! 

H  »ky  with  weight  oi  snows  ! 

.  light  the  tap  r-,  urge  the  lire, 
bid  the  joyless  day  retire  ! 
—  Alas,  in  vain  I  try  within 
To  r.ii  v  the  dull,  d  ;ie; 
While  rous'd  by  grief  these  St-ry 

-.lure  of  inv  veins  ; 
While  winter's  voice,  that  storm*  around, 
-  roanin       mod 

Renew  my  mind's  oppressive  gloom, 
Till  starring  horror  shakes  ti  e  roo  u. 
I-  there  in  Nature  up  kind  power 
1  ith  affliction's  Lonely  hour  I 

To  blunt  the  edge  of  dire  di 
And  !  wintry  shades  to  please? 

'       •  Cheerfulness,  triumphant  fair, 
thr  >u  -']  the  p  tinful  cloud  of  '-are  : 
( I      eet  of  langni  ge,  mild  of  mien, 
0  V  rtue's  friend  an  !  PI  a  ure's  queen  ! 

:<■  the  H  i  tic    tliat  burn  my  breast) 
Attune  inv  jarrin  r    to  rest  ; 

And  h  in  -  gifts  1  feel, 

My  e  reveaL 

as  in  Asti 
The  vernal  pow'rs  reuew'd  their  train, 


It  happrn'd  that  immofil  Love 
Was  ranging  thro'  the  sph<  i  ■  above, 
And  downward  hitlier  rasi  his  eve, 
The  vear's  returning  pomp  to  spy  : 
IK  saw  the  radiant  God  of  day 
Lead  round  the  globe  the  rosy  May ; 
The  fragrant  Air-.  and  genial  '.lours 
Were  shedding  round  him  'lews  and  flowers" , 
Before  his  wheels  Aurora  pa  •>':!, 
And  Hespcr's  golden  lamp  was  lust. 
But,  fairest  of  the  blooming  throng, 
\\  lien  Health  majestic  mov'd  along, 
\ll  gay  w  ith  smiles,  to  sec  below 
The  joys  which  from  her  presence  flow, 
\\  hie  earth  euliven'd  hears  her  voice, 
And  fields,  and  flocks,  and  swains  rejoicej 
Then  might)  Love  her  charms  cordesS'd, 
And  soon  his  \  ow  -  mclhVd  her  breast, 
And,  known  from  that  auspicious  morn 
The  pleasing  Cheerfulness  was  born. 

Thou,  Cheerfulness,  bv  Hcav'n  design'd 
To  rule  the  |)iilse  that  moves  the  mind, 
Whatever  fretful  passion  springs, 
Whatever  chance  or  nature  brings 
To  strain  the  tuneful  poi/e  within, 
Vnd  disarrange  the  sweet  rtiachine  ; 
Thou,  Goddess,  \sith  a  master-hand 
Dost  each  attemper' d  key  command, 
Refine  the  soft  and  swell  the  Strong, 
Ti!i  a ■!  is  concord,  all  is  son^. 

Fait  guardian< of  domestic  life. 
Best  banisher  of  home-bred  strife, 
N'or    :  lien  lip,  nor  taunting  eye, 
Deform  the  scene  where  thou  art  by  j 
No  sic  kening  husband  damns  the  hour 
That  bound  hisjovs  bo  female  powV: 
No  pining  mother  weep-  the  ctires 
That  parents  waste  on  hopeless  heirs: 
Th' olhcious'daughtors  plcus'd  attend  ; 
The  brothel   ri.es  u>  the  friend  : 

By  thee  tlieir  board  with  flowers  is  crown'd, 
!5v  thee  with  songs  their  walks  resound, 
B\  th.ee  their  sprightly  morniugs  sliiue, 
And  evening-hours  in  peace  decline. 

Behold  the  youth,  whose  trembling  heart 
Beats  high  with  Love's  unpitied  smart; 
['ho'  now  he  strays  bv  rills  and  bowers. 
And  weeping  wears  the  lonely  hours ; 
Or,  if  the  nymph  her  audience  deign , 

!.  :    •  .  the  soil  story  of  his  pain 
\\  ith  duvish  looks,  discolor'd  eyes, 
.'•  id  accents  faltering  into  sighs  ; 
Vet  thou,  auspicious  power,  with  ease 
Canst  yield  him  happier  hearts  to  pleas*  , 
Kxalt  his  mien  to  manlier  charms, 
i  nstruct  his  tongue  w  ith  nobler  anus, 
With  more  commanding  passion  move, 
Anil  teach  the  dignity  of  love. 

Friend  to  the  Muse  and  all  bet  trim, 
For  thee  I  eourl  the  Mu 
And  may  the  votive  lay  di  close 
How  much  to  thy  fair  aid  she  owes  ! 
See,  whets  thy  touch  reveals  her  mine, 
How   jure  the  stores  of  faiicj  shine  ; 

Hark.' 


Look  I. 
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Hark  I  when  thy  1>rmt1i  licr  song  impeb, 
How  full  the  tuneful  current  sw 
L-t  M  Ian  'hob  -  |  laintivc  i  mgue 

Instruct  i.     nightly  strain*  of  Y ; 

But  thine  was    '.  '.i  cr's  autient  might, 
And  thine  victorious  ttnda/s  flight  : 
Thy  myrtles  i  i  >wn'd  the  *  Lesbian  meads 
Thy  voice  awak'd  f  Sicilian  reeds  ; 
Th\  hrcatli  perfumes  the  J'Feiari  rose,. 
And  Tiber's  vine  spontaneous  flu 
W  bile  Horace  wantons  in  thy  quire  ; 
roes  <>i'  the  lyre. 

See  where  the  pile,  the  sick'ning  s.igc 
(A   -rev  perhaps  ;'>  fortune's  rage, 
Perhaps  by  tender  griefs  npprest, 
Or  glooms  congenial  to  his  brea 
Retire-;  in  desert-scenes  to  dwell. 
And  bids  die  joyless  world  farewell. 
Alone  be  treads  th*  autumn  d  shade, 
Alone  beneath  the  mountain  laid, 
He  sees  the  nightly  damps  arise, 
And  gathering   torms  involve  the  skies  , 
lie  hears  the  neighb'ring  surges  roll, 
And  ragjag  thunders  shake  the  pole  ; 
Then,  struck  by  every  object  round, 
And  stum,  d  by  ev'ry  horrid  jound', 
He  pants  td  traverse  nature's  ways  : 
His  evils  haunt  him  thro'  the  maze  : 
He  views  ten  thousand  demons  rise. 
To  wieli   the  empire  of  the  skies, 
.Aid  Chance  and  Fate  assume  the  rod, 
And  M  dice  blots  the  throne  of  (Jon. 
—  OThou,  whose  pleasing  power  1  sing! 
Thj  lenient  influence  hither  bring  ; 
Compose  the  storm,  dispel  the  gloom 
Till  X'lturc  wears  her  wonted  bloom, 
Till  fields  and  shades  their  sweets  exhale, 
And  music  swell  each  opening  sale  : 
Then  o'er  his  breast  thv  softness  pour, 
And  let  him  learn  the  timely  hour 
To  trace  the  world's  benignant  laws, 
And  judge  of  that  presiding  cause 
Who  founds  in  discord  beauty's  reign. 
Converts  ie  pleasure  every  pain, 
Subilues  the  hostile  forms  to  rest, 
And  bids  the  universe  be  blest. 

O  Thou,  whose  pleasing  power  I  sing ! 
If  ri-j,ht  I  touch  the  votive  string, 
If  equal  prai-e  I  yield  thy  name, 
Still  govern  thou  thv  poet's  flame  ; 
Still  with  the  Muse  my  bosom  share, 
And  sooth  to  peace  corroding  care. 
But  most  exert  thv  genial  power 
On  friendship's  consecrated  hour  i 
And  while  mv  Agis  leads  the  road 
To  fearless  wisdom's  high  abode  ; 
Or,  warm  in  freedom's  sacred  cause, 
Pursues  the  light  of  Grecian  laws  ; 
Attend,  and  grace  our  gen'rous  tods 
With  all  thy  garlands,  all  thv  -miles. 
But  if,  by  fortune's  stubborn  sway 
From  him  and  friendship  torn  away, 
I  court  the  Muses  healing  spell 
Fdr  griefs  that  -till  with  absence  dwell, 

•  Alc:r>)-:  2nd  Snnpho, 


Do  thou  conduct  mv  fancy '<  dreams 
To  such  indul \  :nt,  tender  themes 
As  just  the  struggling  breast  m»  cheer, 
\  nd  just  suspend  the  starting  tear , 
\  et  leave  thai  charming  senseof  woe, 
Which  none  but  friends  and  lovers  know, 


§17-   The  8th  Psalm  translated. 

Christopher  Pitt. 

O  Kixr.  eternal  and  div  ii:e  '. 
The  world  is  thine  alone  : 

the  stars  thy  glories  si 
Above  the  heavens  thy  thi 

How  fax  extends  thy  might,  name! 

H  here'er  the  ,iun  can  roll, 
Thai  sun  thy  wonders  shall  proclaim, 

Thy  deed.,  from  pole  to  pole. 

The  infant's  tongue  shall  speak  thy  power. 

And  vindicate  thy  laws  ; 
The  tongue  that  never  spoke  before, 

Shall  labor  in  thy  cause. 

For  when  I  lift  my  thoughts  and  eyes, 
And  view  the  heavens  around, 

Von  stretching  waste  of  azure  skies. 
With  stars  and  planets  crown'd  . 

Who  in  their  dance  attend  the  Moon, 
The  empress  of  the  night, 

And  pour  around  her  silver  tlirone 
Their  tributary  light : 

Lord  !  what  is  mortal  man,  that  be 
Thv  kind  regard  should  -hare? 

What  is  bis  son,  who  claims  from  thee. 
And  ehalleiiijes  thy  care  r 

Next  to  the  blest  Angelic  kind, 

Thv  hands  created  man, 
And  this  inferior  world  assign' d 

To  dignify  bis  span. 

Him  all  revere,  and  all  obey 

llis  delegated  reisn  ; 
The  flocks  that  thro'  the  vallev  stray, 

The  herds  that  graze  the  plain 

The  furious  ti<r,er  speeds  his  flight, 

And  trembles  at  his  power  ; 
In  fear  of  his  superior  might, 

The  lions  cease  to  roar. 

Whatever  horrid  monsters  tread 

The  paths  beneath  the  sea, 
Their  kin^  at  awful  distance  dread, 

And  sullenly  obey . 

O  Lord  !  how  far  extends  thv  name  ! 

Where'er  the  sun  can  roll, 
That  sun  thv  wonders  shall  proclaim  ; 

Thy  deeds  from  pole  to  pole. 


§16.   Psalm  the  2Ath  paraphrased.     Pitt. 

!  Far  as  the  world  can  stretch  its  bounds 

The  Lord  is  king  of  all ; 
His  wond'rous  power  extends  around 
The  circuit  of  the  ball. 

B  4  Fo 
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For  he  within  the  gloomy 

It.-  d 
A  .         *d  the  pillar:-  of  the  earth 

Amid  the  Wat) 

Who  shall  ascend  hi-  Sion's  hill, 

And  >ee  Jehovah  there? 
"Who  from  his  sacred  shrine  shall  breathe 

The  sacrifice  cf  prayer  ? 

He  only  whose  unsully'd  soul 

Fiir  virtue's  paths  has  trod, 
Who  vi  ith  dean  hands  and  heart  regards 
and  his  God. 

Op.  him  *hall  his  indulgent  Lord 

Diffusive  bounties  shed ; 
Fro::.  Saviour  shall  descend 

• 

Of  th  seek  his  righteous  ways 

I  -  this  i..      i;  ten  r.<<-t. , 
Who  hask  in  ail  his  bounteous  smiles, 

Am!  rluuri-h  in  his  grace. 

Lift  up  your  stately  heads,  ye  doors, 

With  renee  rise  ; 

Ye  everlasting  doors!  who  guard 

The  passes,  of  the  skx  -. 

Swirl  from  your  golden  hinges  leap, 

Your  barriers  roll  awav, 
Now  throw  your  blazing  portals  wide, 

And  burst  the  gates  of  day. 

For  see  !   the  King  of  Glory  conies 

A!  me  ih'  ethereal  roa<l : 
The  cherubs  through  vnur  folds  shall  bear 

The  triumphs  of  their  God. 

Who  is  thi<  great  and  glorious  Kinc? 
Oh!  'tis  the  Lord,  whose  might 
J3ccj  ks  die  conquest,  and  suspends 

The  balance  of  the  fight. 

I        on  your  stalely  heads,  ye  doors! 

With  hasty  reverence  riff  ; 
Ye  everlasting  doors !  who  guard 

The  parses  of  the  skies. 

Swift  from  your  golden  hinges  leap, 
-  barriers  roll  away, 
v  throw  vnur  blazing  jKirtals  wide, 
And  hur-t  the  gates  of  day  ; 

For  *ee!  the  King  of  Glory  comes 

Alone  th'  ethereal  rond  : 
The  cherubs  through  your  folds    lull  bear 

The  triumphs  of  their  God. 

Who  i-.  this  great  and  glorious  King? 

Oh  1   'tis  the  God,  whose  care 
Lead-  on  his  Israel  to  the  field, 

Whose  power  control   the  war. 

&  If).     IJ  aim  2Qth.     Pitt. 
Ye  mighty  princes,  your  oblations  bring, 
And  pay.due  honors  to  your  awful  Kin<.r; 

wer  to  all  the  world  proclaim, 
Bend  at  his  shrine,  and  tremble  at  his  name. 

.rk '.  his  voice  with  unresisted  sway, 
l'        and  controls  the  ragii  eaj 


Within  due  bounds  the  mighty  ocean  keeps, 
And  in  their  watery  cavern  awes  tin-  deeps: 

Shook  by  that  voice,  the  nodding  groves  around 
Start  from  their  root-,  and  flv  the  dreadful  sound. 
The  blasted  eed.irs  low  in  dust  are  laid, 
And  Lebanon  is  left  without  a  shade. 
See  !  when  he  speaks,  the  lofty  mountains  crow  d, 
And  fly  for  shelter  from  the  thundering  God  : 
Sirion  and  Lebanon  like  hinds  advance, 
And  in  wild  measures  lead  th' unwieldy  dance. 
His  voice,  his  might)  voice,  divides  the  fire, 
Brick  from  the  blast  th-  shrinking  flames  retire. 
E    a  Cade?  trembles  when  Jehovah  speaks, 
W   th  all  his  Sa-v.iees  the  desert  shakes. 
At  the  dread  sound  the  hinds  with  fear  are  stung, 
And  in  the  lonely  forest  drop  their  young, 
While  in  his  hallow'd  temple  all  proclaim 
His  glorious  honors,  and  adore  his  nafne, 
Hi.ch  o'er  the  foaming  surges  of  the  sea 
He  sits,  and  bids  the  listening  deeps  obey  : 
He  reigns  o'er  all ;  for  ever  lasts  his  power 
Ti!i  nature  sinks,  and  time  shall  be  no  more. 
With  strength  the  sons  of  Israel  shall  he  bleat , 
And  crow  n  our  tribes  with  happiness  and  pc  1 

§  20.     Psalm  467 h  paraphrased.     Pit;. 
On  God  we  build  our  sure  defence, 

In  God  our  hope  repose  : 
lib  hand  protects  us  in  the  fight, 

And  guards  us  from  our  woe*-. 

Then,  be  the  Earth's  unwieldy  frame. 

From  its  foundation  hurl  d, 
We  may,  unmov'd  with  fear,  enjoy 

The  ruins  of  the  world. 

What  though  the  solid  rocks  be  rent, 

In  tempests  whirl'd  away? 
What  though  the  hills  shall  bur-t  their  root:, 

And  roll  into  the  sea  ? 

Thou  Sf,a,  with  dreadful  tumults  swell, 

And  bid  thy  waters  rise 
In  furious  surges,  till  they  dash 

The  flood-gates  of  the  skies. 

Our  minds  shall  be  serene  and  calm, 

Like  Siloah's  peaceful  flood  ; 
Whose  soft  and  silver  -Teams  refresh 

The  City  of  our  God. 
Within  the  proud  delighted  wave** 

The  wanton  turrets  play  ; 
The  stream-  bad  down  their  humid  train, 

Reluctant  to  the  sea. 

\mid  the  scene  the  temple  floats, 

\\  ith  its  reflected  towers, 
Gilds  all  the  surface  of  the  flood, 

And  dances  to  the  shores. 
With  wonder  see  what  mighty  power 

Our  sacred  Sinn  cheers 
Lo  1   there  amidst  her  stately  walls, 

Her  God,  her  God  appears ! 
Fixt  on  her  basis  we  shall  stand, 

And,  innocently  proud, 
Smile  on  the  tumults  of  the  world, 

Bci  .vm2s  of  0 
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See!  how  thi  ir  weakness  to  proclaim, 
The  beathen  tribes  engage  ! 

See!  how  with  fruitless  wrath  they  burn, 
And  impotence  of  rage  ! 

But  God  has  spoke  ;  and  to  !  the  world, 

His  terrors  to  display, 
With  all  the  melting  globe  of  earth, 

Drops  silently  away. 

Still  to  the  mighty  Lord  of  hosts 

Securely  we  resort ; 
For  refuge  fly  to  Jacob's  Cod, 

Our  succour  and  support. 

Hither,  ye  numerous  nations,  crowd, 

lh  lilent  rapture  stand. 
And  see  o'er  all  the  earth  display' d 

The  wonders  of  his  hand, 

lie  bids  the  din  of  war  be  still. 

And  all  its  tumults  cease  : 
He  bids  the  guiltless  trumpet  sound 

The  hatmony  of  peace. 

lie  breaks  the  rough  reluctant  bow, 
He  bursts  the  brazen  spear, 

And  in  the  crackling  fire  his  hand 
Consumes  the  blazing  car. 

Hear  then  his  formidable  voice,. 

V  Be  .-till,  and  know  the  Lord: 
"  Bv  all  the  heathen  I'll  be  fcar'd  ; 

"  By  all  the  earth  ador'd  " 

Still  to  the  mighty  Lord  of  hosts 

Securely  we  ic-orr  ; 
For  refuge  fly  to  Jacob's  God, 

Our  succour  and  support. 


521.     Psalm  QOlk  paraphrased.     Pitt. 
Thy  hand,  O  Lord,  through  rolling  years 

Has  sav'd  us  from  despair, 
From  period  down  to  period  strctch'd 

The  prospects  of  thy  care. 
Before  the  world  was  first  conceiv'd, 

Before  the  pregnant  earth 
Cull'd  forth  the  mountains  from  her  womb, 

Who  struggled  to  their  birth  ; 
Eternal  God  !  thy  early  days 

Beyond  duration  run, 
Ere  the  first  race  of  fleeting  time 

Was  measur'd  bv  the  Sun. 
We  die  ;  but  future  nations  hear 

Thy  potent  voice  a<:ain, 
Rise  at  the  summons,  and  restore 

The  peris h'd  race  of  man. 
Before  thy  comprehensive  sight 

Duration  fleets  away  ; 
And  rapid  ages  on  the  wing 

Fly  swifter  than  a  day. 
As  great  Jehovah's  piercing  eyes 

Eternity  explore, 
The  longest  sera  is  a  night ; 

A  period  is  an  hour. 
We  at  thy  might v  call,  O  Lord, 

Our  fancy 'd  beings  leave, 


llous'd  from  the  flattering  dream  of  life. 

To  sleep  within  the  grave. 
Swift  from  their  harrier  to  their  goal 

The  rapid  moments  pasS| 
And  leave  poor  man,  for  whom  they  run. 

The  emblem  of  the  grass 
In  the  first  morn  of  life  it  grows, 

And  lifts  its  verdant  head; 
At  noon  decays,  at  evening  dies, 

And  witiiers  in  the  mead. 
We  in  the  glories  of  thy  face, 

Our  secret  sins  survey. 
And  see  how  gloomy  those  appear, 

How  pure  and  radiant  they; 
To  death  as  our  appointed  goal 

Thy  anger  drives  us  on  : 
To  that  full  period  fix'd  at  length 

This  tale  of  life  is  done. 
Y\  ith  winged  speed,  to  stated  "bounds 

And  limits  we  must  fly, 
While  seventy  rolling  suns  complete 

Their  circles  in  the  sky. 
Or  if  ten  more  around  us  roll, 

'Tis  labor,  woe,  ami  strife, 
Till  we  at  length  are  quite  drawn  down 

To  the  last  dregs  of  life. 
But  who,  O  Lord,  regards  thy  wrath. 

Though  dreadful  and  severe  ? 
That  wrath,  whatever  fear  he  feels, 

Is  equal  to  his  fear. 
So  teach  us,  Lord,  to  count  our  days. 

And  eye  their  constant  race. 
To  measure  what  we  want  in  time. 

By  wisdom,  and  by  grace. 
\\  ith  us  repent,  and  on  our  hearts 

Thy  choicest  graces  shed. 
And  shower  from  thy  celestial  throne 

Thy  blessings  on  our  head. 
Oh  !   may  thy  mercy  crown  us  here. 

And  come  without  delay  ; 
Then  our  whole  course  of  life  will  seem 

One  glad  triumphant  day. 
Now  the  blest  years  of  joy  restore, 

For  those  of  grief  and  strife. 
And  with  one  pleasant  drop  allay 

This  bitter  draught  of  life. 
Thy  wonders  to  the  world  display, 

Thy  servants  to  adorn, 
That  may  delight  their  future  sons, 

And  children  yet  unborn  ; 
Thy  beams  of  Majesty  diffuse, 

With  them  thy  great  commands, 
And  bid  prosperity  attend 

The  labors  of  our  hands. 


§  22.     Psalm  144th  paranltras'a.     Pur. 

My  soul,  in  raptures  rise  to  bless  the  Lord, 
Who  tausht  my  hands  to  draw  the  fata]  sword, 
IahI  by  his  arm,  undaunted  I  appear 
In  the  first  ranks  of  death,  aiid  ::r  nt  of  war 

Er- 
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He  laugh'  me  hrst  the  pointed  spear  to  wield, 
\  ■  .!•  glorious  harvest  of  the  ricld. 

IK  h*m  m-jnr'd. from  sire. uh  tostrength  1  poss'd, 
i  .  thn  i.h  the  troops,  ami  laid  the  battle 

In  hi  sic  nt-r  and  repose,   [waste. 

,  ami  shields  me  from  my  foes. 
:iv  head, 
,\  [metremhl  nightyahade: 

■  ■ .'.  |  raer, 
i  md  mv  tO'.v^r. 

lie  o  '  -  wiH  maintain  oft  iway. 

And  t-  •  bey. 

L  -  and  humble  birth, 

nrrthniskiudrddieptiloi  from  the  earth, 
Tint  he  should  thus  thy  secxej       .      ..share? 
Or  what  his  >on,  who  challenge;  thy  care? 
Whv  does  thine  eve  Begird  tins  nothing,  man? 
Hi-  life  a  point,  his  m  w  ? 

The  f.mc\  -1  pageant  ofL  moment  nude, 
n,  and  fleeting  as  a  >hadc. 

CotBeisth.y power,  and  leave  th*ethcrea1  plain, 
And  to  rhynamess'd  tempest  give  the  n  io  ; 
\  inry  arch  shall  bend  beneath  the  load, 

So  lour!  the  chariot,  and  so  great  the  God  ' 
Soon  as  his  raprd  wheels  Jehovah 
The  folding  hies  shall  tremble  to  ihe  p 
Heav'ns  gaudy  Axle  with  die  World  shall  fall, 
L*ap  from  the  centre,  and  unhinge  the  bill. 

Touch'd  by  thy  hands,  t1;«-  laboring  hills  ex- 
Ti.ii  kclondsofs  ::ok>-,  anddelugesol  fire,  [pire 
0  •  the  rail  groves  die  red  de  ttoyer  preys, 
And  wraps  th*  eternal  mmmtains  in  the  blase  \ 
Full  on  mv  dl  thv  lightnings  rly, 

On  pnr;ik'  ;  r  >we;b  the  gloom,-  tkr. 

Extend  the  hand,  then  kind  aH-graetous  Cod, 
I)  •  mfrom  tbeheo-enofheayensthyhrightabodff 
And  shield  metrotomy  foes, h  hose  toweringpride 
Lowers  l;i.  •  i  storm,  and  gathers  like  a  title  : 
inge  children  vindicate  mv  cause, 
Who  curse  thy  name,  and  trample  an  thy  law-  ; 
Who  h-ar  not  vengeance  which  they  never  Felt, 
Tv.iii'd  to  blaspheme,  and  eloquent  in  guilt  : 
Their  hands  are  impious,  and  their  deeds  profane; 
They  plead  their  boasted  innocence  in  vain. 

Thv  name  -hall  dwell  for  ever  on  mv  tongue, 
And  guide  the  sacred  numbers  of  my  gong  : 
To  thee  my  Muse  shall  consecrate  her  1  aj  •, 
A  id  every  note  shall  labor  in  th    praise  ; 
The  hallow'd  theme  -hall  teach  \w  how  tosiftgj 
Swell  on  the  lyre,  and  tremble  on  the  string. 

Oft  has  thv  hand  from  fight  the  monarch  led, 
When  death  flew  raging,  and  the  battle  bled ; 
And  match'd  thv  servant  in  the  hat  de-pair 
V/om  all  the  rising  tumult  of  the  ■  ar. 

Again  i  hilatea  viatdieatf  mv  cause, 

W  ho  curse  thy  Mane,  and  trample  on  thv  laws) 
That  our  fair  -.on-  mav  smile  in  early  bloom, 
O'  r  ions,  the  hopes  of  all  our  years  to  coaie  : 
LilvC-plani-th.it  nur-'d  In  fo-terinp  showers  arise, 
And  lift  th'  ir  spreading  honor    to  the 
That  out  chaste  daughters  maj  their  charms-) 
display,  / 

T.ik"  the  bright  pillars  of  ^iir  temple,  <;av,       (" 
Foush'd,  and  tall,  and  smooth,  and  fair  as  they.  J 


Pil'd  up  with  plenty  let  our  bams  appear, 
Ami  burst  with  all  the  Seasons  of  the  Year  ; 
Let  pregnant  Rocks  in  every  quarterbleat, 

And  drop  their  tender  young  in  every  street. 
Safe  from  tln-ir  labors  may  our  oxen  come. 
Safe  may  they  bring  the  gather'd  summer  home. 
Oh  '   may  up  •  ir  !i-,  no  stream--  of  soirc.w  Row, 
To  stain  .  ui  triun  phs  with  the  tears  of  woe. 

Blest  is  ti;t  nation,  how  sincerely  blest ' 
Of  such  unbounded  happiness  povsest, 
To  whom  Jehovah's  ;3>~red  name  is  known, 
Who  cliim  the  God  of  Israel  for  their  own. 


$  23 .     The  3  d  Ch  aplcr  of  J0b .     Pitt. 

Joa  curs' d  his  birth,  arvl  bade  his  curses  flow- 
In  v.  ords  of  grief,  and  eloquence  of  woe  : 
;  Lost  be  that  day  which  dragg'd  mi  to  my  doom, 
!  Rccen*  to  life,  and  struggling  from  the  womb  ; 

■  Whose  beams  with  such  malignant  lustre  shone. 
Whence  ail  mv  years  in  anxious  circles  run. 

1  Lost  be  that  night  in  undettrmin'd  space, 

■  And  veil  with  deeper  shades  her  gloomy  f3ce, 

|  Which  crowded  up  with  woes  this  slender  span, 
'  \\  .  ile  the  dull  mass  mic  quick'ning  into  man. 

O'er  that  curs'd  dav  let  sable  darkness  rise, 
Shroud  the  blue  vault,  and  blacken  aU  the  si 
May  God  o'erlook  it  from  h:>  heavenly  throne, 
Nor  rouse  from  sleep  the  sedentary  sun, 
0*er  its  dark  face  to  shed  his  genial  ray, 
And  warm  to  joy  the  melancholy  day. 
Maj  the  cloud*  frown,  and  !r.  id  poisons  breathe, 
And  stain  heaven's  azure  with  the  shade  of  death. 
May   ten-fold   darkness   from    that   dreadful 
'  night 
Seize  and  arrest  the  straggling  gleams  of  light ; 
To  pay  due  vengeance  for  its  fatal  crime. 
Still  be  it  banisnd  from  the  train  of  time  ; 
Nor  in  the  radiant  list  of  months  appear, 
To  stain  the  shining  circle  of  the  vear  : 
There  through  her  dusky  range  may  silence  "} 
roam,  / 

There  mav  no  ray,  no  glimpse  of  gladness  come  ;f 
No  voice  to  cliei  r  the  solitary  gloom.  J 

Mae  every  star  his  praudy  light  with-hold  ; 
Nor  through  the  vapour  shoot  his  beamy  p;old  ; 
Nor  let  the  dawn  with  radiant  skirts  come  on, 
Tipp'd  with  the  glories  of  the  rising  sun  ; 
Because  that  dreadful  period  tix'd  my  doom, 
Nor  -leal'd  the  dark  recesses  of  the  wemb. 
To  that  original  my  ills  I  owe  ; 
Heir  of  affliction,  and  the  son  of  woe. 
Oh!  had  I  died  unexerch'd  in  pain, 
And  wak'd  to  life,  to  sleep  in  death  again! 
Why  did  not  Fate  attend  me  at  my  birth. 
And  give  me  back  to  mv  congenial  earth  ? 
Why  was  I,  when  an  infant,  sooth'd  to  rest, 
Lull'd  on  the  knee,  or  hung  upon  the  breast  ? 
For  now  the  grave  would  all  my  cares  compose, 
Concral  mv  sorrows,  and  inter  mv  woes  : 
There  wTapp'd  a  nd  lock'd  within  h  is  cold  embrace, 
Safe  had  I  slumber'd  in  the  arms  of  peace  ; 
There  with  the  mighty  king,,  who  he  inroll'd 
In  clouds  of  incense,  and  in  beds  of  gold  : 

Thepe 
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SACRED   AISD  MORAL. 


There  with  the  princes,  who  in  grandeur  shone, 
Andaw'd  thetrembling  nations  from  the  throne, 
Afflicted  Job  aft  equal  rest  must  have, 
And  share  the  dark  retirement  of  the  grave  j 
Ot  a  ■  a  shapeless  embryo  seek  the  tomb, 
Rude  bud  imperfect  from  the  abortive  womb: 
I'.rt  motion's  early  principle  began, 
Ur  -tin-  dim  substance  kindled  into  man.  [cease, 

Tliere  from  their  monstrous  crimes  the  wicked 
Their  laboring  guilt  b  wean  'ii  into  peace  ; 
There  blended  sleep  the  coward  and  the  bravejl 
Strctch'd  with  his  lord, the undistinguish'dslave^ 
Enjoys  the  common  refuge  of  the  grave.         3 
An  equal  lot  the  mighty  victor  shares, 
And  fits  amidst  the  captives  of  his  Avars; 
W  itli  his,  those  captives  mingle  their  remains, 
J'he  same  in  death,  nor  lessened  by  their  chains. 
Why  are  we  doom'd  to  view  the  genial  rav  ? 
Why  curs' d  to  bear  the  painful  light  of  day? 
O!  with  what  joy  the  wretches-yield  their  breath, 
And  pant  in  bitterness  of  soul  tor  death! 
As  a  rich  prize  the  distant  bliss  they  crave, 
And  tind  the  glorious  treasure  in  the  grave. 
Why  is  the  wretch  condemn'd  without  relief 
To  combat  woe,  and  triad  the  round  of  grief, 
Whom  in  the  toils  of  fate  his  God  has  bound, 
And  draw  n  the  line  of  miseries  around  ? 

When  nature  calls  tor  aid,  mv  sighs  intrude, 
My  tears  prevent  my  necessary  food  : 
Like  a  full  stream  n'crcharg'd  my  sorrows  flow, 
In  bursts  of  anguish,  and  a  tide  of  woe; 
For  now  the  dire  affliction  which  1  fled, 
Pours  like  a  roaring  torrent  on  my  head. 
Mv  terrors  still,  the  phantom  v tew'd, and  wrought 
The  dread tul  image  into  everv  thought : 
At  length  pluck'd  down,  the  fatal  stroke  I  feel. 
And  lose  the  fancy' d  in  the  real  ill. 


"•§  24.   The  25th.  Chapter  of  Job  paraphrased. 

Pitt. 

Then  will  vain  man  complain  and  murmur  still, 
And  stand  on  terms  with  his  Creator's;  will? 
Shall  this  high  prh  ilege  to  elav  be  given  I 
Shall  dust  arraign  the  providence  of  Hea\cn? 
W  ith  reason's  line  the  boundless  distance  scan  \ 
Oppose  Heav'n's  awful  majesty  to  man  ? 
To  what  a  length  his  vast  dimensions  run  ! 
How  far  beyond  the  journeys  of  the  sun ! 
lie  hung  von  golden  balls  of  light  on  high, 
And  launeh'd  tht  planets  through  theliqnid  sky: 
To  rolling  worlds  lie  mark'd  the  certain  space, 
Fix'd  and  su.-tain'd  the  elemental  peace. 

Umminber'd  as  those  worlds  his  armies  moye, 
And  the  gay  legions  guard  his  realms  nho\  e  ; 
High  o'er  th'  ethereal  plains  the  myriads  rise, 
And  pour  their  flaming  ranks  along  the  skies : 
From  theirbrightarmsincessant  splendors  stream, 
And  the  wide  azure  kindles  with  the  gleam. 
To  this  low  world  he  bids  the  light  repair, 
Down  through  the  gulphs  of  undulating  air; 
For  man  he  taught  the  glorious  sun  to  roll 
From  his  bright  barrier  to  his  western  goal. 
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n<nv  then  shall  man,  thus  insolently  proud. 
Plead  with  his  judge,  and  combat  with  his  C»od? 
1  low  from  his  mortal  mother  cm  he  conm 
I  nstain'd  from  sin,  untinctnr'd  from  the  womb? 

The  Lord,  from  hi-  sublime  empyreal  throne. 
As  a  dark  globe  regards  the  silver  moon. 
Those  -tars,  tiiat  grace  the  wide  celestial  plain. 
Are  but  the  humblest  sweepings  of  his  train. 
Dim  arc  the  brightest  splendors  of  the  sk\  ; 
And  the  sun  darkens  in  Jehovah's  eye 
Put  does  not  sin  diffuse  a  fouler  stain, 
And  thicker  darkness  cloud  the  soul  of  man  ? 
shall  he  the  depths  of  endless  wisdom  khow ? 
This  short-liv'd  sovereign  of  the  world  below  ? 
His  frail  original  confounds  his  boast,  [dust. 

Sprung  from  the  ground,  and  quicken' d  from  the 

§  25.  The  Sons  qf  Moses  in  the  Fifteenth  Chap- 
ter of  Exodus,  paraphrased.     Pitt. 

Then  to  the  Lord  the  \ast  triumphant  throng 
Of  Israel's  sons,  with  Moses,  rais'd  the  song. 
To  God  our  grateful  accents  will  we  raise. 
And  cv'rv  tongue  shall  celebrate  his  praise; 
Behold  disptay'd  the  wonder-  of  his  might; 
Behold  the  Lord  triumphant  in  the  tight ! 
With  what  immortal  fame  and  glory  grue'd ! 
\V  hat  trophies  rais'd  amid  the  watery  waste! 
I  low  did  his  pow  er  the  steeds  and  riders  sweep 
Ingulph'd  in  heaps, andwhelm'd  beneath thedecp! 
\\  hoin  should  we  fear,  while  he,  heaven's  awful 
Unsheathe  for  Israel  his  avenging  sword?  [Lord, 
1  lis  outstretch'd  arm,  and  tutelary  care, 
Guarded  and  sav'd  us  in  the  last  despair  : 
His  mercy  eas'd  us  from  our  circling  pains, 
I  Inbound  our  shackles,  and  unlock  d  our  chains. 
To  him  our  God,  our  father's  God,  we'll  rear  J 
A  sacred  temple,  ami  adore  hiiu  there  r 

\V  ith  vows  and  incense,  sacrifice  and  prayer.  3 

The  Lord  commands  in  war :  his  matchless 
might 
Hangs  out  and  guides  the  balance  of  the  fight: 
By  him  the  war  the  mighty  leaders  form, 
And  teach  the  hovering  tumult  where  to  storm. 
His  name,  O  Israel,  heaven's  eternal  Lord, 
For  ever  honor'd,  reverene'd,  and  ador'd. 

When  to  the  tight,  from  Egypt's  fruitful  soil, 
Pour'd  forth  in  mvriads  all  the  sons  of  Nile; 
The  Lord  o'erlhrew  the  courser  and  the  car. 
Sunk  Pharoah's  pride,  and  oyerwhelm'd  his  war. 
Beneath  th'  encumbcr'd  deeps  his  legions  lay, 
For  many  a  league  impurpling  all  the  sea: 
The  chiefs,  and  steeds,  and  warriors  whirl'd 

around, 
Lav  'midst  the  roarings  of  the  surges  drown'd. 

Who  shall  thy  power,  thou  mighty  God,  with- 
stand, 
And  check  the  force  of  thy  victorious  hand? 
Thy  hand,  which  red  with  wrath  in  terror  rose, 
To  crush  that  day  thy  proud  Egyptian  foes. 
Struckbvthat  hand,  their  drooping  squadrons  fall, 
Crowding  indeath;  one  fHteo'erwhelms  them  all. 

Soon  as  thv  anger  chirg'd  with  vengeance  came, 
Thev  sunk  like  stubble  crackling  in  the  flame. 

At 


ELEGANT    EXTRAC  I  - 


Book  I, 


-f  the  «unimon'd  billows  i  rosi  d 
I  'ill  silenct  hills  the  wondering  Ho  *1  : 

K-iUM  up,  tin-  chr\  1 1!  ridges  strike  tin-  skies, 
Waves  pecu  >'er  waves,  am!  seas  o'ei  teas  arise. 
Around  m  heaps  the  listening  surges  stand, 
M        ind  observant  of  the  high  command. 
•  I'd  with  feat  attends  the  watery  train, 

i  from  the  secret  chambers  of  the  main. 
With  savage  joy  tlie  son-  of  Egypt  cry'd, 
■  were  th  ■•  ad  boundless  was  their 

J    t  u»  pursue  those  fugitives  of  Nile,     •[pride) 

wfvile  nation,  and  divide  the  ec<»il ; 
I  risowidc  the  slaughter,  tiU  their  blood 

ith  a  stronger  red  tin  flood. 

On!  what  a  copious  prey  their  hosts  afford, 
T<>  glut  and  fatten  the  devouring  sword  ! 

\    •  ius  the  yav  nine  cult'  the  boasters  pass'd, 
A"  thy  command  rushd  forth  the  rapid  Idast, 

:,  at  the  signal  eiven,  with  dreadful  sway, 
J)i  one  huge  heap  roH'd  dow  n  the  roaring  sea  ; 

now  t'u-  disentangled  waves  divide, 
Unl  (bids,  and  thaw  i>  frozen  tide. 

The  deeps  aktnn'd  call  terribly  from  tkr 
The  loud,  i :  rges  to  die  war , 

Till  her  proud  sons  astanish'd  Egypt  found 
Cnrer'd  with  billows,  and  in  tempests  drown*<l. 
M  I'.it  God  can  emulate  thy  power  divine, 
O Oppose  his  miracles  to  thine? 
V.  hen  joyful  we  adore  thy  glorious  name, 
'}  ■•.  trembling  foes  confess  their  fear  and  shame; 
The  world  attends  thy  absolute  command, 
And  nature  wait- the  wonders  of  thine  haud. 
Th  H  hand,  extended  o'er  the  swelling  sea, 
'!'       onscioua  billows  reverence  arulobey. 
O'er  the  devoted  racx-  the  surges  sweep, 
And  whelm  die  guilty  nation  in  the  deep, 

•  n'i  redeem'd  us  from  our  servile  toil, 
J  int  of  the  Nile  : 

:  beneath  that  mighty  hand, 
tilms,  to  Canaan's  sacred  land. 
T  ou  "  ■  rl  ti<>  ii  Guide,  their  Saviour,  and  their 

T  i  '.vay.and  cleat  theirdreadful  road. 

•  ns  shall  thy  wonders  hear, 

Phjl     itKs  shall  confess  their  fear ; 
overEdoms  princes  spread, 
M  the  universal  dread  ; 

V.  bile  the  .  a-t  scenes  of  miracles  impart 

horror  I  »  the  Lias  est  heart. 
As  through  tlte  world  the  ^ath<  ring  terror  nm«, 
r^naao  shall  shrink,  and  tremble  fur  his  sons  : 
Till  'lion  hast  Jacob  from  his  bondage  brought, 
[ience  of  wondei    bought, 
1         in's  promis'd  realms  and  blest  abode  , 
I.**d  through  the  eg  of  the  floods. 

(  r   ••     Iwiththeir  tribes  shall  proudMoriali  rise 
r  .ir  his  summit  nearer  to  the  skies. 
Through   I-       Lord,  >.hall  stretch  thy  hound 
wi  r, 
t  me  haUstandwhentimc  -hall  be  no  more 
•  Pharaoh's  steeds, and  cars, and  warlike  train 
I  •  ap'd  in,  and  boldly  rang'd  the  sand)  plain  : 

I  Way, 


Till,  a'l  Mound  with  liquid  toils  beset^ 
TheJLurd  swept  o'er  their  heads  the  watery  net. 
He  treed  the  ocean  from  his  si  ere t  chain,!  main. 
And  On  each  hand  discharg'd  the  thundering 
The  loosen'd  billows  burst  from  every  side, 
And  whelm  the  war  and  warriors  in  the  tide  ; 
But  on  each  hand  ihc  solid  billows  stood, 
Like  lofty  mounds  to  check  tlte  raging  flood  ; 
Till  the  blest  race  to  promis'd  Canaan  pass'd 
O'er  the  dry  path,  and  trod  the  walery  v.a  ' 


§  2fj.    The  139th  Psalm  paraphrased.     V 
O  OREAD  Jehovah  !   thy  all-piercing  eye? 
Explore  the  motions  of  this  mortal  frame, 
Tiu3  tenement  of  dust :  Thy  stretching  sight 

the  harmonious  principles,  that  nice 
In  beauteous  rank  and  order,  to  inform 
This  cask,  and  animated  mass  of  clay. 
Nor  are  the  prospects  of  thy  wond'rows  sight 
To  this  terrestrial  part  of  man  eonnn'd  ; 
But  -hoot  into  his  JOpk  and  tlverc  discern 
The  first  materials  of  unfashton'd  thought, 
Vet  di.u  and  in  id  i  crested,  till  the  mind, 
Big  with  the  tender  images,  expands, 
And,  gweUitig,  labors  with  th'  ideal  birth. 
Where'er  1  move,  thy  cares  pursue  ray  feet 
Attendanl.     When  1  drink  the  dews  of  sleep, 
Stretch'd  on  my  downy  bed,  and  there  enjoy 
A  sweet  forgetfulness  of  all  my  toils. 
Unseen,  thy  .sov'reign  presence  guards  my  sleep. 
Wafts  ail  the  terrors  of  my  dreams  away, 
Sooths  all  my  soul,  and  softens  rny  sepose. 
Before  conception  can  employ  the  tongue, 
And  mould  the  ductile  image    to  sound  ; 
Before  imagination  stands  display  d, 
Thine  eve  the  future  eloquence  can  read. 
Yet  unarray'd  with  speech.  Thou,  mighty  Lord! 
Hast  moulded  man  from  his  congenial  dust, 
And  spoke  him  into  being  ;  while  the  clav, 
Beneath  thy  forming  hand,  leap'd  forth,  inspir'd, 
Anil  started  into  life:   through  every  part, 
At  thy  command,  the  wheels  of  motion  plaj'd. 
Hut  such  exalted  knowledge  leaves  below/, 
And  drops  poo*  man  from  its  superior  sphere. 

In  vein,  with  reason's  ballast,  would  he  try 
To  ttem  th'  unfathomable  depth  :  his  hark 
O'ersets,  and  founders  in  the  vast  abyss. 
Then  whither  "hall  the  rapid  fancy  run, 
Though  in  its  full  career,  to  speed  my  flight 
From  thy  unbounded  presence  ?  which,  alone, 
Fins  all  tlie  regions  and  extended  space 
Beyond  the  hounds  of  nature!  Whither,  Lord! 
Shall  my  unrein'd  imagination  rove. 
To  leave  behind  thy  Spirit,  and  out-fly    [spFOad, 
Its  influence,  which,  u  ith  brooding  wings  out- 
I  [atch'd  unfledg'd  nature  from  the  dark  profound? 

If  mounted  on  my  tow'ring  thoughts  1  climb 
Into  the  heaven  of  heavens,  I  there  behold 
The  blaze  of  thy  unclouded  majesty! 
in  the  pure  empyrean  thee  I  view, 
High  thron'd  above  all  height,  thy  radiant  shrine 
Throng'd  with  the  prostrate  Seraphs,  whoascytvc 
!'■  ttilude  part  utterance !  if  i  plunge 

Down 
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Down  to  tlic  gloom  of  Tartarus  profound, 
There  Wo  1  find  thee,  in  the  lowest  bounds 
Of  Erebus,  and  read  thee  in  the  scenes 
Of  complicated  wrath  :  1  see  thee  clad 
iu  all  tlu-  majesty  of  darkness  there. 

If,  on  the  ruddy  morning's  purple  wings 
Upborne,  with  indefatigable  course 
(  seek  the  glowing  borders  of  the  east, 
Where  the  bright  sun,  emerging  from  the  deeps, 
With  his  tir-t  glories  e.ilds  the  sparkling  seas, 
And  trembles  o'er  the  waves ;  ev  n  there  thy  hand 
Shall  thro'  the  watery  desert  guide  my  course, 
And  o'er  the  broken  surges  pave  my  wa\ , 
While  on  the  dreadful  whirls  I  hang  secure, 
And  mock  the  warring  ocean.     If,  with  hopes 
As  fond  as  false,  the  darkness  I  expect 
To  hide,  and  wrap  me  in  it*  mantling  shade, 
Vain  were  the  thought ;  for  thy  unbounded  ken 
}>irts  thro'  the  thick'ning  gloom,  and  pries  thro' 
The  palpable  obscure.     Before  thy  eyes         [all' 
TheTanquish'dnightthrowsofiherauskyshrowd, 
And  kindles  into  day :  the  shade  and  light 
To  man  still  various,  but  the  same  to  thee. 
On  thee  is  all  the  structure *>f  my  frame 
Dependant.     Lock'd  within  the  <ilant  womb 
Sleeping  I  lav,  and  rip'ning  to  my  birth ;   [there ; 
Yet,  Lord,  thy  ouMretch'd  arm  prcserv'd  me 
Before  I  mov'd  to  entity,  and  trod 
The  verge  of  being.     To  thy  hallow'd  name 
I'll  pay  due  honor.- ;  for  thy  mighty  hand 
Built  this  corporeal  fabric,  whet:  it  laid 
The  ground-work  of  existence.     Hence  I  read 
The  wonder-  of  thy  art.     This  frame  I  view 
With  terror  and  delight ;  and,  wrapt  in  both, 
I  startle  at  myself.     My  bones,  unform'd 
As  yet,  nor  hardening  from  the  viscous  parts, 
But  blended  with  th'  unanimated  mass, 
Thy  eye  distinctly  view'd  ;  and,  while  1  lay 
Within  the  earth,  imperfect,  nor  pcrceiv'd 
The  first  faint  dawn  of  life,  with  case  survey'd 
The  vital  glimmerings  of  the  active  seeds, 
Just  kindling  to  existence,  and  beheld 
My  substance  scarce  material.     In  thy  book 
\\  as  the  fair  model  oi    .nis  structure  drawn, 
Where  every  part,  in   ust  connection  join'd, 
Compos' d  and  perfected  th'  harmonious  piece, 
Ere  the  dim  speck  of  being  learn  d  to  stretch 
Its  ductile  form,  or  entity  had  known 
To  range  and  wanton  in  an  ampler  space. 
How  dear,  how  rooted  in  my  inmost  soul, 
Are  all  thy  counsels,  and  the  various  ways 
Of  thy  eternal  providence!  the  sum 
So  boundless  and  immense,  it  leaves  behind 
The  low  account  of  numbers :  and  outilies 
All  that  imagination  e'er  conceiv'd:       [shores, 
Less,   numerous  are  the  sands  that  crowd  the 
The  barriers  of  the  ocean.     When  I  rise 
From  my  soft  bed,  and  softer  joys  of  sleep, 
I  rise  to  thee.     Yet  lo  !  the  impious  flight 
•Thy  mighty"  wonders.     Shall  the  sons  of  vice 
Elude  the  vengeance  of  thy  wrathful  hand, 
And  mock  thyiing'ring  thunder  which  withhold 
Its  fofky  terrors  from  ilieir  guilty  head-  ?        [fly 
Thou  areat  tremendous.  Got>  1 — Avaunt.  and 


All  ve  who  thir-t  forbli  iod!-— • foi  eft   Inwithpiide, 
Kuchhaugj  tywret<  hblasph*  i  es  thysacndaamcj 
And  bellows  his  approaches  i<   affront 
Thy  glorious  Majesty.     Th)  foes  1  hate 
Worse  than  my  own.  OLurd!  explore  uurse«l1 
See  if  a  flaw  or  stain  of  sin  r 
My  guilty  thoughts;  then,  lead  me  in  the  wav 
That  guides  my  feet  to  thy  ou  d  heaven  and  wi<-e. 


§  '2~ .  An  Hymn  to  the  Supreme  Sting.  //>>/«*- 
tutmn  of  the  104//<  P>a!m.         Blacklock. 

Quid  prius  dic.am  soHtut  pan 
IdtudUnu?  qui  r. »  hominum  ac  deorum, 
Qui  mar&y  terras,  varitsque  tnuudum 

Ttmperut  hor'u  f  Hor, 

Arise,  mv  soul-!  on  wings  seraphic  ri->-' 
And  praise  th* ahnightv Sov'reign  of  the  skies; 
In  whom  alone  essential  glory  shines, 
Which  not  tiie  heav'n  of  hca\  u'a,  n  >r  boundless 
space  confines. 

When  darkness  ruld  with  universal  sway, 
He  spoke,  and  kindled  up  the  blaze  of  day  ; 
First,  fairest  offspring  of  th'  ornithic  word  ! 
Which  like  a  garment  doth'd  its  sovYjgn  Lord. 
On  liquid  air  lie  hade  the  columns  rise, 
That  prop  the  starry  concave  of  the  >kie? ; 
Diffusa  the  blue  ex"p;uise  from  pole  to  pole, 
And  spread  circumfluent  aether  round  the  wliole. 

Soon  as  he  bids  impetuous  tempests  fly, 
To  wing  his  sounding  chariot  thro'  the  .-ky, 
Impetuous  tempests  the  command  obey. 
Sustain  his  flight,  and  sweep  th'  aerial  wav. 
Fraught  with  his  mandates,  from  the  realms  on 
Unnumber'd  hosts  of  radiant  heralds  fly  [high. 
From  orb  to  orb.  with  progress  unoonhu'd, 
As  lightning  swift,  resiitle-s  as  the  wind. 

In  ambient  air  this  pond'roua  ball  he  hung, 
And  Lade  its  centre  rest  for  ever  strong  ; 
Heav'n,  air,  and  sea,  v\  ith  all  their  storms  in  vain 
Assault  the  basis  of  the  firm  machine. 
At  thy  Almighty  voice  old  Ocean  raves, 
Wakes  all  his  force,  and  gathers  all  his  waves; 
Nature  lies  mantled  in  a  wat'ryrobe, 
And  shoreless  billows  revel  round  the  globe  : 
O'er  highest  bills  the  higher  sunres  ri-e. 
Mix  with  the  clouds,  and  meet  the  fluid  skies. 
But  when  in  thundar  the  rebuke  was  giv'n, 
That  shook  th  eternal  firmament  of  heav'n  ; 
The  grand  rebuke  th'  affrighted  waves  obey, 
And  in  confusion  scour  ti  eir  uncouth  waj  . 
And  posting  rapid  to  the  place  decreed, 
Winddown  thenills.andsweep  thehumble  n  cd. 
Reluctant  In  their  bounds  the  waves  subside; 
The  bounds,  impervious  to  the  lashing  tide, 
Restrain  its  rage  ;  whilst,  with  incessant  roar, 
It  shakes  the  caverns,  and  assaults  the  shore. 

By  him.fn  >m  mountains  cloth'd  in  lucid  snow, 
Through  fertile  vales  the  mazy  rivers  flow. 

Here  the  wild  horse,  unconscious  of  the  rein, 
That  revels  boundle-s  o'er  the  wide  campaign, 
Imbibes  the  silver  svuge,  with  heat  opprest, 
To  cool  the  fever  ot  his  glowing  breast. 

Hera 
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Here  ..dis,  sdorn'd  with  summer's 

pr;de, 

I  their  waving  umbrage  o'er  the  tide  ; 
While,  gently  perching  cm  i in-  leaft:  spray, 
Each  feather d  warbler  tunes  hi>  various  bra  : 
And,  while  tin  praise  they  symphonise  around, 
Creation  echoes  to  the  grateful  sound. 
Wide  o'er  the  heavens  the  various  bow  he  bends, 
Its  tinctures  brighten,  and  its  arch  extends: 
At  the  glad  sign  the  airj  conduits  now, 
Soften  the  hills,  and  ch  er  the  meads  below  : 
lb  genial  fervor  and  prolific  rain, 
Swift  vegetation  clothes  the  smiling  plain  : 
Nature,  profusely  good,  with  bliss  o'erflows, 
And  still  i>  pregnant,  tho'  she  still  bestows. 

Here  verdant  pastures  wide  extended  lie, 
And  vield  the  gracing  herd  exuberant  supply 
Luxuriant  waving  in  the  wanton  air, 
1  [ere  golden  grain  rewards  the  peasant's  care  : 
Here  vines  mature  with  fresh  carnation  glow, 
And  heav'n  above  diffuses  heav'n  below. 
Erect  and  tall  tu  re  mountain  cedars  rise. 
Wave  in  the  starry  vault,  and  emulate  the  skies. 
Here  the  wing' d  crowd,  that  skim  the  yielding-! 
With  artful  toil  their  little  domes  prepare;  [air,  £ 
Here  hatch  their  tender  young,  and  nurse  thei 
rising  care.  -) 

T'p  the  steep  hill  ascends  the  nimble  doe,  ~i 
\\  hik-  timid  coneys  scour  the  plains  below,  r 
Or  in  the  pendent  rock  chide  the  scenting  foe.  J 

He  bade  the  silver  majesty  of  night 
Revolve  her  circles,  and  increase  her  light ; 
Assign'd  a  province  to  each  rolling  sphere, 
And  taught  the  sun  to  regulate  the  year. 
At  his  command,  wide  hov'ring  o'er  the  plain, 
Prim<  raj  night  resumes  her  gloomy  reign  : 
Then  from  their  dens,  impatient  of  delay,      ~) 
The  savage  monsters  bend  their  speedy  way,    f 
Howl  thro'  the  spacious  waste,  and  chase  their  \ 
frighted  prey.  J 

Iks  the  shaggy'  monarch  of  the  wood, 
Taught  from  thy  providence  tu  ask  his  food  ! 
To  thee,  O  Father,  to  thy  bounteous  skies, 
He  r  an  his  mane,  and  rolls  Ids  glaring  eyes: 
lie  roars ;  the  desert  trembles  wide  around, 
And  repercussive  bills  repeat  the  sound. 

Now  orient  gems  the  eastern  skies  adorn, 
And  joyful  nature  hails  the  op'ning  morn: 
The  rovers,  conscious  of  approaching  day, 
Fly  to  their  shelters,  and  forget  their  prev . 
laborious  man,  with  moderate  slumber  bk  st, 
Springs  cheerful  to  his  toil  from  downy  rest  ; 
'1  ill  grateful  evening  with  her  argent  tram, 
Bid  labour  cease,  and  ease  the  ween  swam. 

"Hail  sov'reign  goodness!  all-productive  mind! 
On  all  thv  works  thyself  inscrib  d  we  find: 
How  various  all,  how  variously  endow  d, 
:  ■         reatthi  i:  number;  and  each  pan  howgoodl 
I  than  most  thegreat  Parent  shine,? 

\\  ho  with  one  a<  t  of  energi  divine,  £ 

Laid  the  ra  t  plan;  and  utiitsb'd  the  desi 

re'er   tile    :  ;eh  my   thoughts 

p'-r 

ruled  goodness  r:,<- 1  la  ir.y  view  ; 


Nor  does  our  world  alone  its  influence  share; 
Exhaustless  bounty,  and  unwearied  care 
Extends  thro'  all  th'  infinitude  of  Space, 
And  circles  nature  with  a  kind  embrace. 

The  azure  kingdoms  of  the  deep  below, 
Thvpow'r,  thy  wisdom,  and  thy  goodness  show: 
Here  multitudes  of  various,  beings  stray, 
Crowd  the  profound,  or  on  the  surface  play  : 
Tall  navies  here  their  doubtful  way  explore, 
Ami  ev'ry product  waft  from  shore  to  shore; 
Hence  meagre  want  exnell'd  and  sanguine  strifes 
For  the  mild  charms ol  cultivated  hie; 
Hence  social  union  spreads  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  India  joins  in  friendship  with  the  pole. 
Here  the  huge  potent  of  the  scaly  train 
Enormous  sails  incumbent  o'er  tne  main, 
An  animated  isle!   and,  in  Ids  way, 
Dashes  to  heaven's  blue  srcli  the  foamy  sea  ; 
When  skies  and  ocean  mingle  storm  and  dame. 
Portending  instant  wreck  to  nature's  frame, 
Pleas'd  in  the  scene,  he  mocks,  with  conscious 

pride  ; 
The  voilv'd  lightning,  and  tke  surging  tide  ; 
And  while  the  wrathful  elements  engage, 
Foments  with  horrid  sport  the  tempest's  rage. 
All  these  thy  watchful  providence  supplies, 
To  thee  alone  they  turn  their  waiting  eyes; 
For  them  thouopen'st  thy  exhaustlcss  store, 
Till  the  capacious  wish  can  grasp  no  more. 

But,   if  one  moment  thou  thy  face  should'st 
Thy  glorv  clouded,  or  thy  smiles  deny'd,  [hide. 
Then  widow'd  nature  veils  her  mournful  eyes. 
And  vents  her  grief  in  universal  cries  : 
Then  gloomy  death,  with  ail  his  meagre  train, 
V\  ide  o'er  the  nations  spreads  his  dismal  reign; 
Sea,  earth,  and  air,  the  boundless  ravage  mourn, 
And  all  their  hosts  to  native  dust  return. 

But  when  again  thy  glory  is  displayed, 
Reviv'd  creation  lifts  her  cheerful  head; 
Xew  rising  forms  thv  jxttent  smiles  obey, 
And  life  rekindle.-,  at  the  genial  ray  ; 
United  thanks  rcplenisli'd  nature  pays, 
And  heav'n    and  earth  resound   their  Maker's 
praise. 

When  time  shall  in  eternity  be  lost, 
And  hoary  nature  languish  into  dust. 
For  ever  young,  tliy  glory  shall  remain, 
Vast  as  thv  being,  endless  as  thy  reign. 
Thou  from  the  regions  of  eternal  dav, 
View  'st  all  thy  works  at  one  immense  survey; 
Plca-.'d  thou  behold'&t  the  w  hole  propensely  tend 
To  perfect  happiness,  its  glorious  end. 

li  thou  to  earth  but  turn  thy  v»  rathful  eyes. 
Her  basis  trembles,  and  her  offspring  diea  . 
Thou  smit'st  the  hills,  and  at  th  Almighty  blow 
Their  summits  kindle,  and  their  inwards  glow. 

While  mis  immortal  spark  of  hcav'nly  flame 
Distends  mj  breast  and  animates  my  frame: 
To  thee  im  ardent  praises  shall  be  borne 
Orithf  first  hre<  /ethal  wakes  the  blushing  morn  ; 
The  latent  star  shall  hear  the  pleasing  sound, 
I  And  nature  in  full  choir  shall  join  around. 
!  Wh.  n  fidl  of  thee  my  soul  excursive  flics 
I  Thru'  Mftb,  iui,  ocean,  ur  thy  regal  skies , 
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From  world  to  world  new  wonders  --till  I  find, 
And  all  the  Godhead  flashes  on  my  mind  ; 
When  wing' d  with  whirlwinds, sice  shall  lake  its 
To  the  daep  besom  of  eternal  night,       [flight 
To  thee  im  soid  shall  endless  prakss  pay; 
Join,  m<  nand  angels,  join  tli'  cxaltwd  lay! 


§  28.     Another  lhjmn.     Anon. 

How  arc  thy  sonants  blest,  O  Lord! 

How  •-nrc  is  their  defence  ! 
Eternal  w  isdom  is  their  guide, 

Their  help  omnipotence. 

In  foreign  realms,  and  lands  remote, 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Through  burning  climes  1  pa^s'd  unhurt, 

And  brcath'd  in  tainted  air. 

Thy  mercy  sweeten'd  every  soil 

Made  every  region  phase  ; 
The  hoarv  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd, 

And  smooth'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas. 

Think,  O  my  soul,  devoutly  think, 

How  with  affrighted  eyes 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide  extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrors  rise  ! 

Confusion  dwelt  in  ev'ry  face, 

And  fear  in  ev'ry  heart, 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulphs  in  gulphs, 

O'crcame  the  pilot's  art. 

Yet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free  ; 
\\  hile  in  the  confidence  of  pray'r 

My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wort  not  slow  to  hear, 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retir'd 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  ^ca,  that  roar'd  at  thy  command. 

At  thy  command  was  still. 

In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  deaths, 

Thy  goodness  I'll  adore; 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past, 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  if  thou  preserv'st  my  life, 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be  ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom, 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee. 


§.  29.  .  Another  Hymn.     Anon. 

When  rising  from  the  bed  of  death, 
O'envhclm'd  with  guilt  and  fear, 

I  see  my  Maker  face  to  iace, 
O  !  how  shall  I  appear  ? 

If  yet,  while  pardon  mav  be  found, 
And  mercy  may  be  sought, 

My  heart  with  inward  horror  shrink?, 
Aoid  trembles  at  the  thought : 


When  thou,  Q  Lord,  glialt  stand  diVio-'d 

Iu  majesty  severe, 
And  sit  in  judgement  <  n  my  soul, 

O  !    how  shall  1  ap;.- 

But  thou  hast  told  the  troubled  soul, 

V\  ho  does  her  sins  lament, 
The  timely  tribute  of  1.  -r  1 

Shall  endless  woe  prevent. 
Then  see  the  sorrows  of  my  heart, 

Ere  yet  it  he  too  late  : 
And  hear  my  Saviour's  dying  groans, 

To  give  those  sorrows  weight. 

For  never  shall  my  soul  dispair 

Her  pardon  to  procure, 
Who  knows  thy  only  Sou  has  died 

To  make  thai  p~rdon  sure. 


§    30.    A  Il/jmn  on  the  Season*.    Thomson. 
Thf.se,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God.     The  rolling  \ ear 
h  full  of  Thee.     Forth  in  the  pleasing  Spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  Hush  the  fields.:  the  softening  air  is  bakaj 
Echo  the  mountains  round  ;   the  forest  smile>  ; 
And  every  sense  and  every  heart  i->  jo\. 
Then  comes  thy  glory  in  the  Summer  months, 
YV  ith  light  and  heat  refulgent.     Then  thy  sun 
Shoots  full  perfection  thro'  the  swelling  year  : 
And  oft  thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  -peaks. 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve, 
By  brooks  and  groves ,in  hollow  whisp' ring  gales, 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  Autumn  uneontin'd. 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  lives. 
In  \\  inter  awful  Thou!  with  clouds  and  storm? 
AroundThce  thrown, tempest  o'er  teropestrolT-dj, 
Majestic  darkness  !  On  the  whirlwind's  wing. 
Riding  sublime,  Thou  bidd'st  the  world  adore, 
And  humblest  nature  with  thy  northern  blast. 

Mysterious  round!  what  skill,  what  force  di- 
Deep-felt,  in  these  appear !  a  simple  train,  [vine,. 
Vet  so  delightful  mix'd,  with  such  kind  art, 
Such  beauty  and  beneficence  cornbm'd  ; 
And  all  so  tormina  an  harmonious  whole, 
Shade,  unpercciv'd,  so  softening  into  shade  ; 
Tlrat,  as  they  still  succeed,  thev  ravish  still. 
But  wandering  oft,  with,  rude  inconscious  gaze, 
Man  .viaiks  notThee,  marks  not  the  mightvuand 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres'; 
W  orksinthe  secrctdcep;shoots,stcarning,thence 
The  fair  profusion  that  o'erspreads  the  Spring  ; 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day  ; 
Feeds  ev'ry  creature  ;  hurls  the  tempest  forth 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolve  >, 
W  ith  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 
Nature  attend  !  join  every  living  soul 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  skv, 
In  adoration  join  ;  and  ardent  raise 
One  general  bong  !  To  him  ye  vocal  gales, 
Breathesoft.whosespiritinyourfrcshne^breathL.A- 
Oh  talk  of  him  in  solitary  glooms. 
Where  o'er  the  roc!:  the  scarcelv  waving  pine 
Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe  ! 

And 
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\    I  or,  wlw-c  bolder  note  is  heard  afar, 
■\\  boshake  th'astotush'dworld,  lift  high  toheav'n 

Th!  i DD | letuous son £,  and  say  from whom\ on  rage 
His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rills ; 
And  let  ine  catch  it  as  I  muse  along. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid  and  profound  : 

Ye  softer  floods  that  lead  the  humid  maze 
Along  the  vale  ;  and  thou  majestic  main, 
A  kjlicJ  world  of  wonders  io  thyself, 
Sound  his  stupendous  praise,  whose  greater  voice 
Or  biiN  you  roar.  or  hiils  your  roaring  fall. 
So  roll  your  incense,  herbs, anil  fruits, and  flowers, 
In  mingled  cloud-  to  Him,  whose  sun  exalts. 
Whose  breath  perfumes  you,  and  whose  pencil 

paints. 
Ye  forests  bend,  ye  harvests  wave  to  Him  ; 
Breathe  your  still  song  into  the  reaper's  heart, 
As  home  be  goes  beneath  the  joyous  moon. 
Ye  that  keep  watch  iu  heav'n,  as  earth  asleep 
Unconscious  lies,  effuse  your  mildest  beams, 
Ye  constellations,  while  your  angels  strike, 
Amid  the  spangled  sky,  the  silver  lyre. 
Great  source  of  day !  blest  image  here  below 
Of  tin  Creator,  ever  pouring  wide, 
From  world  to  world,  the  vital  ocean  round, 
<  >n  nature  write  with  every  beam  his  praise. 
The  thunder  rolls  ■  be  hush'd  the  prostrate  world; 
^  hik  cloud  to  cloud  returns  the  solemn  hymn. 
Bleat  out  afresh,  ye  hills ;  ye  mossy  rocks, 
Retain  the"  couud  :   the  broad  responsive  low, 
Ye  valleys,  raise;  for  the  Great  Shepherd  reigns  ; 
And  his  an  suffering  kingdom  yet  will  come. 
Y«  Woodlands,  all  awake  :  a  boundless  BOng 
Buret  from  the  groves!  and  when  the  restless  day, 
Expiring,  lavs  the  warbling  world  asleep, 
Sweetest  of  birds  !  sweet  Philomela,  charm 
T1'  Terming -hades, andtcach  the  nigh  this  praise. 
Ye  chief  for  whom  the  whole  creation  smiles  ; 
At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  the  tongue  of  all, 
Crown  the  great  hymn  !  In  swarming  cities  vast, 
Assembled  men  to  the  deep  organ  join 
The  long  resounding  voice,  oft  breaking  clear, 
At  solemn  pau.-cs,  thro'  the  swelling  base  ; 
And  as  each  mingling  flame  increases  each, 
In  one  united  ardor  rise  to  heav'n. 
Or  if  yon  rather  choose  the  rural  shade, 
And  find  a  fane  in  every  sacred  grove  : 
There  let  the  shepherd's  flute  the  virgin's  lay, 
The  prompting  seraph,  and  the  noet»  Kre, 
S:ill  s;ng  trie  Cod  of  Seasons  as  lliev  roll. 
I  •  -    .  ■  .  when  I  forget  'he  darling  theme, 
W  hether  the  blossom  blows  ;  the  Summer  ray 
in  ;  inspiring  Autumn  gleams; 
Or  \\  inter  rises  in  the  blackening  east : 
Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  paint  no  more, 
dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat. 
Should  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  ver^e 
Of  the  preen  earth,  to  distant  barbarous  climes, 
1        rs  unknown  to  song  ;   where  lir-t  the  si  n 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  th'  Atlantic  isles,  'tis  nought  to  me  : 
Since  God  IS  ever  present,  e\er  felt, 
In  the  void  waste  a-=  in  the  city  full ; 
Aud  where  lit  vital  spreads,  there  man  be  joy. 


When  even  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  conic* 

And  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 

I  cheerful  will  obey;  there,  with  new  power:, 

Will  rising  wonders  sing  :    I  cannot  go 

\\  here  universal  love  not  smiles  around. 

Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  suns  : 

From  seeming  eril  still  adducing  good, 

Aud  letter  thence  again,  and  tetter  still, 

In  infinite  progression. — But  I  lose 

Myself  in  Him,  in  lisht  ineffable! 

Come  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  his  praise. 


§  31.     Hymn  to  Humanity.     Langhorne 
1 
Parf.vt  of  virtue,  if  thine  ear 

Attend  not  now  to  sorrow's  cry  j 
If  now  the  pity-streaming  tear 

Should  haply  on  thy  cheek  be  dry  ; 
Indulge  my  votive  strain,  O  sweet  humanity! 

a 

Come,  ever  welcome  to  my  breast  I 

A  tender,  but  a  cheerful  ^uest. 

Nor  always  in  the  gloomy  cell 

Of  life-consuming  sorrow  dwell  ; 

For  sorrow,  Iong-indulg'd  and  slow, 

Is  to  Humanity  a  foe  ; 

And  grief,  that  makes  the  heart  its  prey  t 

Wears  Sensibility  away, 

Then  comes,  sweet  nymph,  instead  of  thee, 

The  gloomy  fiend,  Stupidity. 

3. 
O  may  that  fiend  be  banished  far, 
Though  passions  hold  eternal  war ! 
Nor  ever  let  me  cease  to  know 
The  pulse  that  throbs  at  joy  or  woe. 
Nor  let  my  vacant  cheek  be  dry, 
When  sorrow  fills  a  brother's  eye  ; 
Nor  mav  the  tear  that  frequent  flows 
From  private  or  from  social  woes, 
E'er  make  this  pleasing  sense  depart, 
Ye  Cares,  ()  burden  not  my  heart! 

4. 
If  the  fair  star  of  fortune  smile, 
Let  not  its  flattering  power  beguile  , 
Nor,  borne  along  the  fav'ring  tide, 
My  full  sails  swell  with  bloating  pride. 
Let  me  from  wealth  but  hope  content, 
Remembering  still  it  was  but  lent ; 
To  modest  merit  spread  my  store, 
Unbar  my  hospitable  door  ; 
Nor  Ueil,  for  p  imp,  an  idle  train, 
\V  bile  want  unpitied  pines  in  vain- 

5. 
If  Heaven,  in  every  purpose  wi^e. 
The  envied  lot  of  wealth  denies  ; 
If  doom'd  to  drag  life's  painful  load 
Through  poverty's  uneven  road,  * 

And,  for  the  due  bread  of  the  day, 
Destin'd  to  toil  as  well  as  pray  ; 
To  th<  e,  Humanity,  still  true, 
I'll  wish  the  pood  I  cannot  do; 
And  gfve  the  wretch,  that  passes  byj 
A  soothing  word  —  u  tear  —  a  tigh. 

C.  How 
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Ilowc'er  exalted,  or  deprest, 
Be  c-.r-r  mine  the  feeling  breast 

me  remove  the  stagnant  mind 
.iguid  indolence,  reclin'd  j 
The#0ul  that  One  long  sabbath  keeps, 
And  through  the  sun's  whole  circle  bleeps; 
Dull  Peace,  that  dwells  in  Folly's  eye, 
And  ielf-attending  Vanity. 
/Mike,  the  foolish  and  the  vain 
Are  strangers  to  the  sense  humane. 

7- 
O  for  that  sympathetic  glow 
Which  taught  the  holy  tear  to  flow, 
When  the  prophetic  eye  survey 'd 
Sion  in  future  allies  laid  , 
Or,  rais'd  to  heaven,  implor'd  the  bread 
That  thousands  in  the  desert  fed  ! 
Or,  when  the  heart  o'er  friendship's  grave 
Sigh'd — and  forgot  its  power  to  save 

0  for  that  sympathetic  glow 
Which  taught  thy  holv  tear  to  flow. 

& 
It  comes:  It  fills  my  labouring  breast, 

1  feel  my  beating  heart  oppfest. 
Oh  !   hear  that  lonely  widow's  wail! 
Sec  her  dim  eve!  her  aspect  pale! 
To  heaven  she  turns  in  deep  despair, 
Her  infants  wonder  at  her  prayer, 
And,  mingling  tears  they  know  not  why, 
Lift  up  their  little  hands,  and  cry. 
O  God  !   their  moving  sorrows  see! 
Support  them,  sweet  Humanity  ! 

9- 
Lite,  filPd  with  grief's  distressful  train, 

Tor  ever  asks  the  tear  humane. 

Behold  in  yon  unconscious  grove 

The  victims  of  ill-fated  love! 

Heard  you  that  agonizing  throe? 

Sure  this  is  not  romantic  woe! 

The  golden  day  of  joy  is  o'er ; 

And  now  they  part  —  to  meet  no  more. 

Assist  them,  hearts  from  anguish  free  ! 

Assist  them,  sweet  Humanity ! 

10. 

Parent  of  virtue,  if  thine  ear 

Attend  not  now  to  Sorrow's  cry  ; 
If  now  the  pity-streaming  tear 

Should  haply  on  thy  cheek  be  dry, 
Indulge  my  votive  strain,  O  sweet  Humanity 


§  33.    Epistle  II. 
To  William  Langhorne,  M.A   \~60. 

Light  heard  his  voice,  and,  eager  to  obey, 
From  all  her  orient  fountains  burst  away. 

At  Nature's  birth,  O !  had  the  power  divine 
Commande.4  thus  the  moral  sun  to  shine, 
Beam'don  the  mind  all  reason's  influence  bright, 
And  the  full  day  of  intellectual  light, 
Then  the  free  soul  onTruth'a  strong  pinion  borne, 
Had  never  languish'd  in  this  shade  forlorn. 

Yet  thus  imperfect  form'd,  thus  blind  and  vain, 
DoouVd  by  long  toil  a  glimpse  of  truth  to  gain ; 
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Beyond  its  sphere  shall  human  wisdom  go, 
And  boldly  censure  what  it  cannot  know  ? 
Tisours  to  cherish  what  Heav'ndcign'd  to  give, 
And  thankful  for  the  gift  of  being  live. 

Progressive  powers,  and  faculties  that  ri«-e 
From  earth's  low  vale,  to  grasp  the  golden  skies, 
Though  distant  far  from  perfect,  good,  or  fair, 
Claim   the  due  thought,  and  ask   the  grateful 
care. 
Come,  then,  thou  partner  of  my  life  and  name, 
From  one  dear  source,  whom  Nature  form'd  tho 

some, 
Ally'd  more  nearly  in  each  nobler  part, 
And  more  the  friend,  than  brother  of  my  heart ! 
Let  us,  unlike  the  lucid  twins  that  rise 
At  different  times,  and  shine  in  distant  ^kics, 
With  mutual  eye  this  mental  world  survey, 
Mark  the  slow  rise  of  intellectual  day, 
View  reason's  source,  if  man  the  source  may  find, 
And  trace  each  Science  that  exalts  the  mind. 

•1  Thou  self-appointed  lord  of  all  below ! 
Ambitious  man,  how  little  dost  thou  know? 
For  once  let  Fancy's  towering  thoughts  subside, 
Look  on  thy  birth,  and  mortify  thy  pride! 
A  plaintive  wretch,  so  blind,  so  helpless  born, 
The  brute  sagacious  might  behold  with  scorn. 
How  soon,  when  Nature  gives  him  to  the  day, 
In  strength  exulting,  does  he  bound  away ; 
By  instinct  led,  the  fostering  teat  he  finds,    . 
Sports  in  the  rav,  and  shuns  the  searching  winds. 
No  grief  he  knows,  he  feels  no  groundles.  feat 
Feeds  without  cries,  and  sleeps  without  a  tear. 
Did  he  but  know  to  reason  and  compare, 
See  here  the  vassal,  and  the  master  there, 
What  strange  reflections  must  the  scene  afford. 
That  shew'd  the  weakness  of  his  puling  Lord  '." 

Thus  sophistry  unfolds  her  specious  plan, 
Form'd  not  to  humble,  but  depreciate  man. 
Unjust  the  censure,  if  unjust  to  rale 
His  pow'rs  and  merits  from  his  infant-state. 
For,  grant  the  children  of  the  flow'ry  vale 
By  instinct  wi^er,  and  of  limbs  more  hale. 
With  equal  eye  their  perfect  state  explore, 
And  all  the  vain  comparison  's  no  more. 

"  But  why  should  life,  so  short  by  Hcav'D 
ordaiu'd, 
Belong  to  thoughtless  infancy  re^train'd — 
To  thoughtless  iufancy,  or  vainly  sage. 
Mourn  through  the  languors  of  declining  age?" 

O  blind  to  truth  !  to  Nature's  wisdom  blind  ! 
And  all  that  she  directs,  or  Heav'n  design'd  ! 
Behold  her  works  in  cities,  plains  and  groves, 
Or  life  that  vegetates,  and  life  that  moves  1 
In  due  proportion,  as  each  being  stays 
In  perfect  life,  it  rises  and  decays 

Is  man  long  helpless?  Through  each  tender 
hour, 
See  love  parental  watch  the  blooming  flow'r! 
Bv  op'ning  charms,  by  beauties  fresh  display 'd, 
And  sweets  unfolding,  see  that  love  repaid  ! 

Has  age  its  pains  ?  Tor  luxury  it  may  — 
The  temp'rate  wear  insensibly  away, 
While  sage  experience  and  reflection  clear 
Beam  a  gay  sunshine  on  life';  fading  yea* 


But 
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But  sec  from  age,  from  infant  weakness  see, 
That  man  vsasfiestin'd  [brsocielt  ; 
Tiurr  from  those  ill-  a  safe  retreat  behold, 
^  nidi  young  might  vanquish,  or  afflict  him 
old. 
"  That,  in  proportion  as  each  being  Stays 
In  (•.  rfect  Me,  it  r>-^>  and  decays  — 
is  Nature's  law  —  to  forms  aJont  confiu'd, 
The  law*  of  matter  act  uot  on  the  Mind. 
Too  feebly,  sun.-,  it-  faculties  must  runt, 

.  Reaaon  brings  her  borrow 'd  light  too  slow." 
-till  censorious?  an  thou  then  possest 
Of  reason'*  power,  and  does  ;he  rule  tin  breast  \ 

•  i.at  the  u?c  —  iuJ  Providence  assign'd 
To  infant  ve^rs  maturity  of  mind  ? 
That  thv  port  offspring,  as  their  father  w;-c, 
Might  scorn  thy  precept-,  and  thypow'r  despise? 
<  ir  uiouin,  with  ill-match  *d  faculties  at  strife, 
0\  r  limb-  unequal  to  the  M-k  of  life? 
To  feci  more  sensibly  the  woes  that  wait 
On  e\<rv  period,  a*  on  evefy  Mate  ; 
And  >'i^ht,  §ad  convict-  of  each  painful  truth, 
llie  happier  trifles  of  unthinking  yoritfl? 

Conclude  we  'hen  the  pronr^-s  of  the  mind 
Ow  un'd  bv  \:  isdom  infinitely  kind : 
No  innate  knowledge  on  the  soul  imprest, 
No  birthright  instinct  acting  in  the  brea-r, 
No  natal  light,  no'nearn  from  Heav'n  display'd, 
1  >art  through  the  dar^ne-'  of  the  mental  shade. 
Perceptive  powers  we  hold  fromlleav'n's  decree, 
Alike  t>i  knowledge  as  to  virtue  free, 
]n  rrfith  a  liberal  a;;encv  we  bear, 
The  moral  here,  the  intellectual  there; 
And  hence  in  both  an  equal  joy  i-  known, 
'Jin-  conscious  pleasure  of  an  act  our  own. 

Uiict  fust  the  trembling  eve  receives  the  day, 
Iwrriial  firms  on  young  perception  play; 
I     u  rnal  fiirma  affect  the  mind  alone, 
Their  diff'recit  pf >«w"rs  and  properties  unknown. 
Sec  the  pleas'd  mfaut  Court  the  flaming  brand, 
Imager  to  grasp  theglory  in  its  hand! 
The  crystal  wave  as  ea^er  to  pervade, 
Stretch  its  fmd  arms  to  meet  the  smiling  shade'! 
V.  in  n  Memory's  calf  the  mimic  words  obey, 
And  \\in«  the  thought  that  falters  on  its  way; 
H  lien  n  ise  experience  her  slow  verdict  draws, 
The  sore  effect  exploring  in  the  Cause, 
In  Nature's  rude,  but  not  unfruitful  wild, 
Reflection  spring*,  and  Reason  is  her  child. 
On  her  fair -.lock  the  blooming  -cvon  grows, 
And  brighter  through  revolving  reasons  blows. 
All  hcauteoas  flower.'    immortal  shalt  thou 
shine, 
"U  hen  dim  with  i^p  von  golden  orbs  decline  ; 
']  h\  onent  bloom,  unconscious  of  decay, 
Shall  spread,  and  flourish  in  eternal  day. 

O!  with  what  art,  my  friend,  what  early  care, 
isdotn  cultivate  a  plant  so  fair! 
H  ould  hei  eve  the  rip'irin*  mind  revise, 

t  the  bud-,  of  folly  as  they  rise! 
■  ■  "'Id  her  hand  with  industry  retrain 
'I  he  thriving  growth  of  passion's  fruitful  train, 
A«piring  weed  .  whose  lofty  arms  wnuld  tow'r 
tender  flWr! 


Prom  low  pursuits  the  ductile  mind  to  save. 
Creeds  that  contract,  and  vices  that  enslave; 
O'er  life's  rough  seas  its  doubtful  coiuse  to  steer. 
I .'n broke  by  av'rice,  bigotry,  or  fear '. 
For  this  fair  Science  spread-  her  light  afar, 
And  fills  the  bright  urn  of  her  eastern  star. 
The  liberal  power  in  no  sequester'd  cells, 
No  moon-hrne-coitrts  of  dreaming  schoolmen 

dwells; 
Distinguished  far  her  lofty  temple  stands, 
Where  the  tall  mountain  looks  o'er  distant  land-, 
All  round  her  throne  the  graceful  arts  appear, 
That  boast  the  empire  of  the  eve  or  ear 

See  favoured  first,  and  nearest  to  the  throne 
Bv  the  rapt  mien  of  musing  Silence  known, 
Fled  from  herself,  the  Fow'r  of  Numbers  ptae'd, 
Mer  wiH  thoughts-  wateh'd  l»v  Harmony  and 
i  aste. 
There  (but  ^t  distance  neve*  meant  to  vie). 
The  i'frH-form'd  image  glmcitw;  on  her  eye, 
See  lively  Fainting!  on  her  various  face. 
Quick-gliding  forms  a  moment  find  a  place; 
She  looks,  she  acts  the  character  she  gives, 
And  a  new  feature  in  each  feature  lives. 

See  Attic  ea.-e  in  Sculpture's  graceful  air, 
Half  loose  her  rol>e,  and  half  unbound  her  hair; 
To  life,  to  life,  she  smiling  seems  to  call, 
And  down  her  fair  hands  negligently  fall. 

Last,  but  not  meanest,  of  the  glorious  choir. 
See  Music,  lisfning  to  an  anges's  Ivre. 

Simplicity,  their  beauteous  handmaid,  drest 
Bv  Nature,  hears  a  tield-flovver  on  her  breast. 
O  Art-  divine!  ()  magic  Powers  that  move 
The  springs  of  tiuth,  enlarging  truth  and  love! 
Lost  in  their  charms  each  mean  attachment  end-, 
And   Taste   and   Knowledge  thus  are  Virtue's 
friends. 
Thus  nature  deigns  to  sympathize  wish  art, 
And  loads  the  moral  beauty  to  the  heart; 
There,  only  there,  that  strong  attraction  lies, 
Which   makes  the  soul,  and  bids  her  graces 

rr-c, 
Lives  in  those  powers  of  harmonv  that  bind 
Congenial  hearts,and  stretch  from  mind  to  mind  : 
Glow'd  in   that  warmth,  that  social  kindness 

gave, 
Which  once  —  tlic  rest  is  silence  and  the  grave. 
O  tears,  that  warm  from  wounded  friendship 
flow! 
O  thoughts,  that  wake  to  monuments  of  woe  t 
Reflection  keen,  that  points  the  painful  dart ; 
Mem'ry,  that  speeds  its  passage  to  the  heart ; 
Sad  monitors,  your  cruel  power  suspend, 
And  hide,  forever  hide,  the  buried  friend: 
—  In  vain  —  contest  I  see  oiy  Craufurd  stand, 
A  nd  tliepen  fklls — fallsfrotn  my  tremblingdiand  ; 
E'en  death',  dim  shadow  seeks  to  hide,  in  vain, 
That  lib'ral  aspect,  and  thai  smile  humane; 
E'en  Death's  dim  shadow  wears  a  languid  light. 
And  his  eve  beams  through  everlasting  night. 

Till  the  last  sigh  of  Genius  shall  expire, 
His  keen  eve  faded,  and  extinct  his  fire. 
Till  time,  in  league  with  Envy  and  with  Death, 
lii  ..t  the  skiH'd  hand, and  stop  the  tuneful  breath. 

My 
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My  Craufurd  still  shall  claim  the  mournful  song, 
So  long  remembcr'd,  and  bewail'd  so  long. 


§  34.     The  Universal  Prayer.     Pone. 
Deo.  Opt.  Max. 

Father  of  All!  in  ev'ry  age, 

In  ev'ry  clime,  ador'd, 
Bv  Saint,  by  Savage,  and  by  Sage, 

Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lordl 

Thou  Great  First  Cause,  least  understood, 

Who  all  my  sense  confin'd 
To  know  but  this,  that  Thou  art  good, 

And  that  myself  am  blind- 

Yet  gave  me,  in  this  dark  estate. 

To  see  the  good  from  ill; 
And,  binding  nature  fast  in  fate, 

Left  free  the  human  will. 

What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do, 
This  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun; 

That  more  than  neav'n  pursue. 

What  blessings  thy  free  bounty  gives 

Let  me  not  cast  away  ; 
For  God  is  paid  when  man  receives, 

T' enjoy  is  to  obey. 

Yet  not  to  earth's  contracted  span 

Thy  goodness  let  me  bound, 
Or  think  Thee  Lord  alone  of  man, 

When  thousand  worlds  are  round; 

Let  not  this  weak,  unknowing  hand 

Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw. 
And  deal  damnation  round  the  land 

On  each  I  judge  thy  foe/ 

If  I  am  right,  thy  grace  impart. 

Still  in  the  right  to  stay  ; 
If  I  am  wrong,  oh  teach  my  hear*. 

To  rind  that  better  way. 

Save  me  alike  from  foolish  pride, 

Or  impious  discontent, 
At  aught  thy  wisdom  has  deny'd, 

Or  aught  thy  goodness  lent. 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe, 

To  hide  the  fault  I  see  ; 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 

That  mercy  show  to  me. 

Mean  tho*  I  am,  not  wholly  so. 
Since  quicken'd  by  ttjy  breath, 

O  lead  me  wheresoe'er  I  go, 
Thro'  this  day's  life,  or  death. 

This  day,  be  bread  and  peace  my  lot . 

All  else  beueath  the  sun, 
Thou  know'st  it  best  bestow'd  or  not  j 

And  let  thy  will  be  done. 

To  Thee,  whose  temple  is  all  space. 

Whose  altar,  earth,  cea,  skies ! 
One  chorus  let  all  Being  raise ! 

All  Nature's  incense  ri?e  ! 


§  35.  Messiah,  a  Sacred  Eclogue.  Pope. 

Ye  Nvniphs  of  Solyma!  begin  the  song; 
To  heavenly  themes  sublinwr  strain*  batorirg. 
The  mossy  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades, 

The  dreams  of  Hindu*  and  the  Aooian  maids, 
Delight  no  more.  —  O  Thou  my  voice  inspire* 
Who  touch'd  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  tire ! 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun  : 
A  Virgin  shall  conceive,  a  Virgin  bear  a  Son! 
From  Jesse's  root  behold  a  branch  arise, 
Whose  sacrtd  flow'r  w  ith  fragrance  fills  theskie;  $ 
Tii' ethereal  spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  mo\e  ; 
\nd  on  it.-  top  descends  the  mystic  Dove. 
Ye  beav'na  !  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour. 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  show'r ! 
The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid, 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
All  crimes  sh;dlcea-e,  and  antient  fr.-iud  shall  fail, 
Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale  ; 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 
And  white  rob'd  Innocence  from heav'n  descend. 
Swift  fly  the  yean,  and  rise  th'  expected  morn  ! 
Oh  spriiig  to  light  auspicious  Babe,  be  born  ! 
See  Nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring, 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring 
See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance, 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance  ; 
Sec  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Saron  rise, 
And  Carmel's  flow'ry  top  perfumes  the  skie? ! 
Hark  !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers ; 
Prepare  the  way !  a  God,  a  God  appears  I 
A  God,  a  God"!  the  vocal  hills  reply  i 
The  rocks  proclaim  th'  approaching  Deity. 
Lo,  earth  receives  him  from  the  bending  skies! 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains,  and,  ye  vallies,  rise  I 
With  heads  dechn'd,  ye  cedars,  homage  pay; 
Ke  smooth,  ye  rocks ;  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way! 
The  Saviour  comes  !  by  antient  bards  fotetold  ; 
Hear  him,  ve  deaf!  and,  all  ye  blind  behold  ! 
He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless  eye-ball  pour  the  dav: 
Tis  he  th'  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear, 
And  bid  new  music  charm  th'  unfolding  ear ; 
The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutchforego, 
And  leap  exulting,  like  the  bounding  roe. 
No  sip,h,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear  I 
From  ev'ry  face  he  wipes  off  ev'ry  tear. 
In  adamantine  chains  shall  death  be  bound. 
And  hell's  grim  tyrant  feel  th'  eternal  wound. 
As  the  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care, 
Seeks  freshest  pasture,  and  the  purest  air, 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wand'ring  sheep  directs, 
By  day  o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects; 
The  tender  lambs  he  raises  in  his  arms, 
Feeds  from  his  hand,  and  in  his  bosom  warms : 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage, 
The  promis'd  Father  of  the  future  age. 
No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise, 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eves, 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  cover'J  o'er, 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more ; 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend, 
And  the  broad  faulchiort  in  a  plough-share  end. 
C  2  Then 
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Then  palaces  shall  rise  :  the  joyful  son 
-hall  finish' w  hat  his  shert-hVa  -ire  begun  : 
Their  miks  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield", 
And  the  same  bai»fcttotsow-'d,  shaft  reap  the  field 
The  swain  m  baneo  departs,  with  surprise, 
Sees  lilies  spring,  ami  sudden  verdure  rise  ; 

\iul  starts,  amidst  the  thirsty  wilda  to  beat 
New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  car. 
On  rifled  rock;  the  dragon's,  late  abodes, 
'I  be  green  reed  trembles,  aiul  the  l>nlrii>h  liodV 
Vv  jsn-  sandy  valleys,  once  perplex'd  with  thorn, 
The  s-pirv  fir  and  shapely  I*1*  adorn  ; 
Toleafiess  throbs  tlio  tlmv'ring  pahns  succeed 
And  nd'rous  mvrile  to  the  noioocuewced.  [  mead. 
The  lamb?  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  vejjdafll 
And  boys  in  fkm'ry  bands  the  tiger  lead  ; 
The  *tcerand  lion  .:t  one  crib  shall  meet, 
And  harmless  serpents  lick  tlu-  pilgrim's  icct. 
Tiie  pending  infant  in  his  hand  >hall  take 
The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake, 
Pleas'd  the  green  lustre  of  their  scales  suncy. 
And  with  their  forkv  tongue  shall  innocently  play. 
H.-e,  arown'd  with  light*  imperial  Salem,  rise! 
Exalt  thy  tow  rv  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes; 
See  a  long  race  thv  spacious  courts  adorn  ; 
See  tutu  re  sons  arid  daughters,  yet  unl>oni, 
In  crowding  ranks  on  cv'ry  side  arise, 
Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies! 
See  barb'rous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend, 
Walk  in  thy  lijiht,  and  in  thy  temple  U-nd  ; 
See  thybaghi  altars  throngvd  with  prostratekings, 
.And  hc.ip'd  with  products  of  Sabean  springs! 
For  thee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow, 
And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir  s  mountain*  glow. 
.See  heav'n  its  sparkling  portal-  wide  display, 
And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day. 
No  more  the  risir,^  sun  shall  gild  the  morn, 
Nor  ev'ning  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn, 
But  lost,  dissolv'd  in  thy  superior  (ays, 
<  »ne  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze, 
'Verflow  thy  courts  :  theLight  himself  shallshine 
ReveaTd,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine  1 
|  ..-  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decaf, 

fail  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away; 
<i  his  word,  hi?  saying  pow'r  remains: 
dm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  on  n  Messiah  reigns  I 


The  Prize  of  I  nine.     Pope. 
What  rjothiag  earthly  give^  or  can  destroy, 
The  soul's  calm   sunshine,  and  the  heart-felt 
joy, 
"  ue's  prize  :  ;t  letter  would  you  fix  ? 
j      ..  zm:  1  Ii.mih.y  a  eoaeh-and-sut  ? 
Justii  e  a  conqueror's  sword,  <>r  Truth  a  gown, 
ipini  its  great  cure,  a  crown. 
tjKWtfhMan  '.  willlleav'n  reward  us  there 
With  the  same  trash  mad  mortals  wish  for  here? 
The- boy  and  man  an  individual  makes, 

■\'-x  thou  now  fir  apples  and  ii>r  cakes? 
f  m,  h.,e  the  Indian,  in  another  life 
Expect  thy  dog,  thv  bottle,  and  thy  wife! 
•    11  a;  dream  such  trifle-,  are  aswgu'dy 
he  toy  i  aful  empires  for  a  godlike  mind  », 


Rewards,  thai  either  would  to  Virtue  bring 
No  joy,  or  be  destructive  of  the  thing: 
How  oil  by  these  at  sixty  are  undone 
The  virtue's  of  a  saint  at  twenty-one! 

To  whom  can  riches  give  repute  or  trust, 
Content,  or  pleasure,  but  the  good  and  just? 
Judges  and  senates  hava  been  bought  for  gold} 
Esteem  and  lore  were  never  to  be  sold. 
Oh  fool  ;  to  think  God  hates  the  worthy  mind, 
The  loxcr,  and  the  line  of  human  kind, 
Whoselifeishtalthful,  and  whose  conscience  dcafr, 
Because  he  wants  a  thousand  pounds  a  year. 


§  37.    An  Elegy,  writ'/nt  in  a  Country  Church- 

Yard.    Gray. 
THE  curfew  tolls  the  kneJF  of  parting  day, 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  Tea, 
The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  ilinim'iing landscape  on  thesight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 

Sa*e  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  drony  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinkling?,  lull  the  distant  folds  ; 

Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tow'r, 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  Moon  complain 

Of  such,  .is  wand'ring  near  her  secret  bow'r, 
Molest  her  antient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  nmgedehns,  that  yew-tree's  shade* 
Where  heave*  the  turf  in  many  a  mould'ring 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid,  [heap, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  callof  incense-breathing  morn,  [shed, 
The  swallow  twitt'ring  from  the  straw-built 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  sliail  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed . 

For  them  no  more  tlie  blazing  earth  shall  burn, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care  ; 

Nor  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  jet  urn, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield  ; 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke  -T 
How  jocund  (fid  they  drive  their  teams  afield! 

How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy 
stroke-; 
Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 

Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure  j 
Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile, 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow'r. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

Await,  alike,  th'  inevitable  hour  ;. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  Imt  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 
If  mein'rv  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 

Where  thro'  the  long-draw nisle  and  fretted  vault. 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  urn,  or  animated  bust, 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath? 

Can  Honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  llatt'ry  sooth  tl»  dull  cold  ear  of  death  ? 
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Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  bid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  tin-:    [ 
Hands,  that  the  rodof  empire  mightha\csway'd, ' 

Or  wak'd  to  cxtasy  tiic  In  ing  lyre. 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  toe  spoils  of  Time,  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  Penury  repress'U  their  noble  rag« , 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  souT. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  dark  uofatholu'd  caves  of  ocean  hear; 

Full  man y  a  llovv'r  is  born  to  blush  un-ccn. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  de-art  air. 

Some  vil'.agc-IIampdeu, that  withdauntlessbreast 
The  little-tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood  ; 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest . 
SumcCrwinwtllguiltlcssof  hiseountry's  blood. 

Th'  applause  of  list'ning  senates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  hist'ry  in  a  nation's  eyes. 

Theirlot  forbade :  nor circumscrib'd alone  [iin'd  ; 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  COH- 
Forbade  to  wade  thrpugh  slaughter  to  a  throne, 

And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind  ; 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide. 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  Ingenuous  shame, 

4)r  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learn'd  to  stray; 

Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life, 

They  kept  tlte  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Vet  ev'n  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 

With  uncouth  rhimes  and  shapeless  sculpture 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  ot  a  sigh,  [deck'd 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unletter'd 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply  :   [muse, 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  d:e. 
Fur  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  dav, 

Nor  cast  one  longing,  ling' ring  look  behind  ? 
On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires: 
Ev'n  from  the  tomb,  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 

Ev'n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  aires. 
For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th'  unhonour'd  dead, 

Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate  ■ 
Jf,  chance,  by  lonelv  Contemplation  led. 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate. 
Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

"  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn, 
Brushing  with  hastysteps  the  dews  away, 

To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn; 
There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 

That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 
Jits  listless  length  at  noon-tide  would  he  stretch, 

And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  bubbles  by. 


Hard  bv  von  wood,  now  smiling,  ns  in  icom, 
Mun'ringhif  wayward  fancies,  he  would  rote; 

Now  drooping,  woeful  wan,  like  one  forlorn, 
Orcra/'d  with  care,  orcross'd  in  hopeless  lo\e 

One  morn  J  mfss'd  him  on  the  custom'd  hill. 
Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  fav'rite  tree  : 

Another  came;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he ' 

The  next,  with  dirges  due;  in  sad  array,  [borne: 
Slow  thro'  the  church-yard  path  we  s.nv  him 

Approach  unci  read  (for  thou  canst  read,  the  lay. 
Grav'don  the  stone  beneath  yyn  aged  thorn." 

THE    KPTTAPII. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 

A  Youth  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown  , 
FairScience  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth, 

And  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 
Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 

Heav'n  did  a  recompence  as  largely  send: 
He  gave  to  Mis'ry  all  be  had,  a  tear  ;    [a  friend. 

lie  gaiifd  from  lleav'n  ('twas  all  he  wishAl) 
N<>  farther  Sfeefc  his  merits  to  di-close, 

Or  draw  hi.-  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 
(Tbere  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose) 

The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 


S  38.    Death.    Dr.  Portcus,  Bp.  of  London. 
FRfEirn  to  the  wretch   whom  every  friend 
forsakes, 
I  woo  thee,  Death  !  In  fancy's  fairy  paths 
Let  the  gay  songster  rove,  and  gently  trill 
The  strain  of  empty  joy.     Life  and  its  jovs 
1  leave  to  those  that  prize  them.    At  this  hour. 
This  solemn  hour,  when  silence  rules  the  world. 
And  weatied  nature  makes  a  gen'ral  pause  ; 
Wrapt  in  night's  sable  robe,  through  cloysters 
And  ehamels  pale,  tenanted  by  a  throng   [drear 
Of  meagre  phantoms  shooting  cross  my  path 
With  silentglance,  I  seek  the  shadowy  vale 
Of  Death.     Deep  in  a  murky  cave's  recess, 
Lav'd  by  oblivion's  listless  stream,  and  fene'd 
By  shelving  rocks,  and  intermingled  horrors 
Of  yew  and  cypress  shade,  from  all  intrusion 
Of  busy  noontide  beam,  the  Monarch  sits 
in  unsubstantial  majesty  enthron'd. 
At  his  right  hand,  nearest  himself  in  place 
And  t rightfulness  of  form  his  parent  Sin 
With  fatal  industry  and  cruel  care 
Busies  herself  in  pointing  all  his  string, 
And  tipping  every  shaft  with  venom  drawn 
From  her  infernal  store  :  around  him  rang'd 
In  terrible  array,  and  mixture  strange 
Of  uncouth  shapes,  stand  his  dread  Ministers- 
Foremost  Old  Age,  his  natural  ally 
And  firmest  friend  :  next  him  Diseases  thick, 
A  motley  train  ;  Fever,  with  check  of  fire  ; 
Consumption  wan  ;  Palsy,  half  warm  with  life, 
And  half  a  clay-clod  lump  j  joint-tort' ring  Gout, 
And  ever-gnawing  Rheum  ;  Convulsion  wild  ; 
Swoln  Dropsy  ;  panting  Asthma  ;  Apoplex 
Full-gorg'd.  There  too  the  Pestilence  that  walks 
In  darkness,  and  the  Sickness  that  destroys 
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At  bread  noon-day.  These,  and  a  thousand  more, 
Horrid  to  tell,  attentive  wait ;  and,  when 
BvHe.n'n's  command  Death  waves  his   elwm 
Sudden  rush  forth  to  execute  hi>  purpose,  [wand, 
And  -carter  desolation  o'er  the  Farm. 

Ill-fated  Man,  for  whom  such  various  form? 
Of  mis'ry  wait,  and  mark  their  future  prey  ; 
Ah  '.  why,  all-righteous  Father,  didst  thou  make 
This  create  re,  Man?  why  make  th'  unconscious 
To  life  and  wretchedness?  Q  better  far        [dust 
Still  had  he  slept  in  uncreated  night, 
If  this  trie  lot  of  Bein^!   Was  it  for  tliis 
Tiiy  breath  divine  kindled  within  his  breast 
The  vital  flame?  For  the*  was  thv  fair  image 
>tanij)t  on  his  soul  in  godlike  lineaments? 
For  this  dominion  giv'n  him  absoli.te 
O'er  all  thy  works,  only  that  he  might  rejan 
Supreme  in  woe?  From  the  blest  source  of  (  food, 
Could  Pain  and  Death  proceed?Could>ueh  foul  ills 
Fall  from  fairMercy's  hands  ?  Far  be  the  thought, 
Tlie  impious  thought!  find  never  made  a  creature 
But  what  was  good.     He  made  a  living  Sou!; 
Tie  wretched  Mo-tal  was  the  work  of  Man. 
Forth  from  his  Maker's  hands  he  sprung  to  life, 
Fresh  with  immortal  bloom  ;  no  pain  he  knew, 
No  fear  of  change,  no  check  tohisdesires,  [stood 
Save  one  command.  That  one  command,  which 
Twist  him  and  Death,  the  test  of  his  obedience, 
Urg'd  on  by  wanton  curiosity, 
He  broke.     There  in  one  moment  was  undone 
The  fairest  of  God's  works.  The  same  rash  hand, 
That  pluck'd  in  evil  hour  the  fatal  fruit, 
Unbarr'd  the  gates  of  Hell,  and  let  loo^e  Sin 
And  Death,  and  all  the  family  of  Pain, 
T°  prey  upon  Mankind.     Young  Nature  saw 
The  monstrous  crew, and  shook  thro'all  her  frame. 
Then  fled  h*r  new-born  lustre,  then  began 
Heav'n's  cheerful  face  to  low'r,  then  vapours 

choak'd 
The  troubled  air,  and  fnrm'd  a  veil  of  clouds 
To  hide  the  willing  Sun.    The  earth  eonvuls'd 
With  painful  throes  threw  forth  a  bristlv  crop 
Of  thom>  and  briars; ,  and  Inject. Bird, and  Beast, 
That  wont  before  with  admiration  fond 
To  gaze  at  Man,  and  fearless  crowd  around  him, 
Now  fled  before  his  face,  shunning  in  haste 
Th'  infection  of  his  misery      He  alone 
Who  justly  might,  th' offended  Ix>rd  of  Man, 
Turn'd  not  away  his  face  ;  he,  full  of  pity, 
Fonook  not  in  this  uttermost  distress 
His  be>t  lov'd  work.  That  comfort  still  remain'd 
(That  best,  that  greatest  comfort  in  affliction) 
The  countenance  of  God,  and  thro'  the  gloom 
Shot  forth  some  kindlygleams, to  cheer  nnd  warm 
Th'ofTender'ssinkingsoul.  HopesentfioinHeav'n 
Uprais'd  hisdrooping  head,  and  shew'd  afar 
A  happier  scene  of  things ;  the  Promis'd  Seed 
'i'rampling  upon  the  Serpent's  humbled  crest: 
Death  of  his  ning  disarm'd  ;  and  the  dark  jjrave, 
Made  pervious  to  the  realms  of  endless  day, 
No  more  the  limit  but  the  gate  of  life,    [ground 
^  Cheer'd  with  the  view,  Man  went  to  till  the 
From  whence  he  rose;  sentero'd  indeed  to  toil 
As  to  a  punishment,  (ev'n  in  wrath, 


So  merciful  is  Heav'n)  this  toil  became 
The  solace  of  his  woes,  the  suoet  employ 
Of  many  a  live-long  hour,  and  surest  guard 
Against l)isease  and  Death.     Death,    ih«'  de- 
Was  yet  a  distant  ill,  by  feeble  arm     [nouncd, 
Of  Age,  his  sole  support,  led  slowly  on. 
Not  then,  as  since  the  short-liv'd  sons  of  men 
Flock'd  to  his  realms  in  countless  multitudes; 
Scarce  in  the  course  of  twice  five  hundred  years 
One  solitary  ghost  went  shiv'ring  down 
To  his  unpeopled  shore.     In  sober  state, 
Through  the  sequcster'd  vale  of  rural  life, 
Hie  venerable  Patriarch  guileless  held 
The  tenor  of  his  way  ;  Labour  prepar'd 
His  smple  fare,  and  Temperance  rul'd  his  board. 
Tir'd  with  his  daily  toil,  at  early  eve 
He  sunk  to  sudden  rest ;  gentle  and  pure 
As  breath  of  evening  Zephyr,  and  as  sweet, 
Were  all  his  sjuqibers  ;  with  the  Sun  he  rose, 
Alert  and  vigorous  as  He,  to  run  [strength 

His  destin'd  course.     Thus  nerv'tl  with  giant 
He  stemin'd  the  tide  of  time,  and  stood  the  shock 
Of  ages  rolling  harmless  o'er  his  head. 
At  life's  meridian  point  arriv'd,  he  stood, 
And,  looking  round,  saw  all  the  valleys  fill'd 
With  nations  from  his  loins  ;  full-well  content 
To  leave  his  race  thus  scatter'd  o'er  the  earth, 
Along  the  gentle  slope  of  life's  decline 
He  bent  his  gradual  way,  till,  full  of  years, 
He  dropp'd  like  mellow  fruit  into  his  grave. 

Such  in  the  infancy  of  Time  was  Man} 
So  calm  was  life,  so  impotent  was  Death ! 

0  had  he  but  preserv'd  these  few  remains, 
The  shatter'd  fragments,  of  lost  happiness, 
Snatch'd  bythe  hand  of  Heav'n  from  the  sad  wreck 
Of  innocence  primaeval ;  still  had  he  liv'd 

In  ruin  great ;  tho'  fall'n,  yet  not  forlorn  ; 

1  hough  mortal,  yet  not  every  where  beset 
With  Death  in  every  shape  !  But  he,  impatient 
To  be  completely  wretched,  hastes  to  fill  up 
The  measure  of  his  woes.— 'Twas  Man  himself 
Brought  Death  into  the  world  ;  and  Man  himself 
Gave  keenness  to  his  darts,  quicken'd  his  pace, 
And  multiply'd  destruction  on  mankind. 

First  Envy,  eldest  born  of  Hell,  embrued 
Her  hands  in  blood,  and  taught  the  Sons  of  Men 
Tp  make  a  Death  which  Nature  never  made, 
And  God  abhorr'd ;  with  violence  rude  to  break 
The  thread  of  life  ere  half  its  length  was  run, 
And  rob  a  wretched  brother  of  his  being. 
With  joy  Ambition  saw,  and  soon  improv'd 
The  execrable  deed.     'Twas  not  enough 
By  subtle  fraud  to  snatch  a  single  life, 
Puny  impiety  !  whole  kingdoms  fell 
To  sate  the  lust  of  power;  more  horrid  still, 
The  foulest  stain  and  scandal  of  our  nature. 
Became  its  boast.    One  Murder  made  a  Villain  , 
Millimis  a  Hero.     Princes  were  privileg'd 
To  kill,  and  numbers  sanctified  the  crime. 
Ah  !  why  will  Kings  forget  that  they  are  Men  ? 
And  Men  that  they  are  brethren  ?  Why  delight 
In  human  sacrifice?  Why  burst  the  ties 
Of  Nature,  that  should  knit  their  souls  together 
In  cue  soft  bond  of  amity  and  love? 

Yet 
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Vet  still  they  breathe  destruction,  still  go  on 
Inhumanly  ingenious  to  find  out 
New  pains  for  life,  new  terrors  for  the  grave, 
Artificers  of  Death!  Still  Monarch* dream 
Of  universal  empire  crowing  up 
From  universal  ruin.     Blast  the  design 
Great  God  of  Hosts,  nor  let  thy  creatures  fall 
(J  nutted  victims  at  Ambition's  shrine! 

\et  say,  should  Tyrants  learn  at  last  to  feel, 
And  the  loud  din  of  battle  cease  to  bray; 
Should  dove-eyed  Peace  o'er  all  the  carfh  extend 
Her  olive-branch,  and  give  the  world  repose, 
Would  Death  be  foil'd?    Would   health,   and 

Strength,  and  youth 
Defv  his  pow'r?  Has  he  no  arts  in  store, 
No  other  shafts  save  those  of  War  ?   Alas  ! 
Hv'n  in  the  smile  of  Peace,  that  smile  which  sheds 
A  heav'uly  sunshine  o'er  the  soul,  there  basks 
That  serpent  Luxury.    War  its  thousand  slays ; 
Peace  its  ten  thousands.   In  th'  embattled  plain, 
Tlio'  Death  exults,  and  claps  his  raven  wings, 
Yet  reigns  he  not  ev'n  there  so  absolute, 
&o  merciless,  as  in  yon  frantic  scenes 
Of  midnight  revel  and  tumultuous  mirth, 
Where  in  th'  intoxicating  draught  conceal'd, 
Or  couch'd  beneath  the  glance  of  lawless  love, 
Hesnaresihesimpleyouthjwhonoughtsuspecting, 
Means  to  be  blest  — but  finds  himself  undone. 

Downthesmoothstreamof  lifcthestriplingdarts, 
Gay  as  the  morn;  bright  glows  the  vernal  sky, 
'    Hope  swells  hissails.and  passion  steers  his  course, 
Safe  glides  his  little  bark  along  the  shore 
Where  virtue  takes  her  stand  ;  but  if  too  far 
He  launches  forth  beyond  discretion's  mark, 
Sudden  the  tempest  scowls,  the  surges  roar, 
Blot  his  fair  day,  and  plunge  him  in  the  deep, 
O  sad  but  sure  mischance  !  O  happier  far 
To  lie  like  gallant  Howe  'midst  Indian  wilds 
A  breathless  corse,  cut  off  by  savage  hands 
In  earliest  prime,  a  generous  sacrifice 
To  freedom's  holy  cause  ;  than  so  to  fall. 
Torn  immature  from  life's  meridian  jovs, 
A  prey  to  Vice,  Intemp' ranee,  and  Disease. 

Yet  die  ev'n  thus,  thus  rather  perish  still, 
Ye  sons  of  Pleasure,  by  th'  Almighty  strick'n, 
Than  ever  dare  (though  oft,  alas  !  ye  dare) 
To  lift  against  yourselves  the  murarOUS  steel. 
To  wrest  from  God's  own  hand  the  sword  of 

Justice, 
And  be  your  own  avengers !  Hold,  ra->h  Man, 
Though  with  anticipating  speed  thou  'strang'd 
Through  every  region  of  delight,  nor  left 
One  joy  to  gild  the  evening  of  thy  days  ; 
Though  life  seem  one  uncomfortable  void, 
Guilt  at  thy  heels,  before  thy  face  despair ; 
Yet  gay  this  scene,  and  light  this  load  of  woe, 
Compar'd  with  thy  hereafter.    Think,  O  think, 
And,  ere  thou  plunge  into  the  vast  abyss, 
Pause  on  the  verge  a  while :  look  down  and  see* 
Thy  future  mansion.  Why  that  start  of  horror? 
prom  thy  slack  handwhydrnps  til' uplifted  steel? 
Didst  thou  not  think  such  vengeance  must  await 
The  wretch,  that  with  his  crimes  ah  fresh  about 
Rushes  irreverent,  unprepar'd,  uncall'd,      [him 


Into  bis  Maker's  presence,  throwing  back 
With  insolent  disdain  his  choicest  gift? 

Live  then,  while  Heav'n  in  pity  lends  llice  life, 
And  think  it  all  too  short  to  wash  away, 
By  penitential  tears  and  deep  contrition, 
The  scarlet  of  thy  crimes.     So  shalt  thou  find 
Rest  to  thy  soul ;  so  unappall'd  shall  meet 
Death  when  he  comes,  not  wantonly  invite 
His  Ijng'ring  stroke.     Be  it  thy  sole  concern 
With  innocence  to  li\e  .  with  patience  wait 
Th 'appointed  hour;  too  soon  that  hour  will  come, 
Tho' Nature  run  her  coarse.  But  Nature's  God, 
If  need  require,  bv  thousand  various  ways, 
Without  thy  aid  can  shorten  that  short  span, 
And  quench  the  lamp  of  life.  O  when  become?, 
Rous'd  by  the  cry  of  wickedness  extreme, 
To  heav'n  ascending  from  some  guilty  land, 
Now  ripe  for  vengeance;  when  he- comes  array 'd 
In  all  the  terrors  of  Almighty  wrath, 
Forth  from  his  bosom  plucks  his  ling'ring  arm. 
And  on  the  miscreants  pours  destruction  down  j 
Who  can  abide  his  coining?   Who  can  bear 
His  whole  displeasure  ?   In  no  common  form 
Death  then  appears,  but  starting  into  size 
Knormous,  measures  with  gigantic  stride 
Th'astonish'd Earth,  and  from  his  looks  throws 
Unutterable  horror  and  dismay.  [round, 

All  Nature  lends  her  aid,  each  Element 
A  rms  in  his  cause.  Ope  rly  the  doom  of  Heav'n  ; 
The  fountains  of  the  deep  their  barriers  break  , 
Above,  below,  the  rival  torrents  pour, 
And  drown  Creation  :  or  in  floods  of  fire 
Descendsa  livid  cataract,  and  consumes  [peace, 
An  impious  race.     Sometime?,  when  all  seems 
Wakesthe  trim  whirl  nind,andwithrudeembrace 
Sweeps  nations  to  their  grave,  or  in  the  deep 
Whelms  the  proud  wooden  world;  full  many  a 
Floats  on  his  wat'ry  bier,  or  lies  unwept    [youth 
On  some  sad  desart  shore  !   At  dead  of  night. 
In  sullen  silence  stalks  forth  Pestilence  : 
Contagion  close  behind  taint*  all  her  steps 
With  pois'nous  dew  ;  no  smiting  hand  is  seen. 
No  sound  is  heard,  but  soon  her  secret  path 
Is  mark'd  with  desolation  ;  heaps  on  heaps 
Promiscuous  drop.   No  friend,  no  refuge,  near; 
All,  all.  is  false  and  treacherous  around  ; 
All  that  thev  touch,  or  taste,  or  breathe,  is  Dtath 

Butab!  what  means  t  hat  ruinous  roar?  wh\  fail 
These  toti'ring  feet?  Earth  to  its  centre  feels 
TheGodhead'spower,aodtremblingat  his  touch 
Through  all  it-*  pillars,  and  in  cv'ry  pore, 
Hurls  to  the  ground,  with  one  convulsive  heave, 
Precipitating  domes  and  towns,  and  tow'rs. 
The  work  of  ages.   Crush'd  beneath  the  weight 
Of  general  devastation,  million?  find 
One  common  grave  ;  not  ev'n  a  widow  left 
To  wail  her  sons:  the  house,  thatshoidd  protect, 
Entombs  his  master ;  atid  the  faithless  plain, 
If  there  he  flies  for  help,  with  sudden  yawn 
Starts  from  beneath  him.     Shield  me,  gracious 

Heav'n, 
O  snatch  me  from  destruction  !  If  this  Globe, 
This  solid  Globe,  which  thine  own  hand  hath 
So  firm  and  sure,  if  this  my  steps  betray ;  [made 
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Jr'mybwn  mothcrFarth,from  whence  I  sprung, 
Rise  up  \m    i  HUK  unnatural  tu  devour 
Her  wretche  !  ompring,  whither  shall  I  fly? 
Where  lock  f  ir succour?  Where,  but  up  to  thee. 
Almighty  Father?  Save,  0<a\e,  thy  suppliant 
From  horro:-  such  as  these!   At  thvgood  time 
Let  death  approach  j  I  reck  not — let  him  but  come 
In  genuinefomi,  not  with  thy  vengeance  arm'd, 
Too  much  for  man  to  bear,     O  railicr  lead 
Thy  kindly  aid  to  mitigate  his  stroke  ; 

at  that  hour  when  all  agliast  I  Btajid 
(A  trembling  candidate  foi  thy  compassion) 
On  this  world's  brink,  and  look  into  the  next; 
When  my  soul,  starling  from  the.dark  unknown, 

^ck  a  wishful  look,  and  fondly  clings 
To  her  frail  prop,  unwilling  to  he  wrench  a 
From  this  fair  scene,  from  all  her  custoin'd  joys, 
And  all  the  lovely  relatives  of  life  ; 
Then  shed  thy  comforts  o'er  me,  then  put  on 
The  gentlest  of  thy  looks.  Let  no  dark  crimes, 
In  all  their  hideous  forms  then  starting  up, 
Flant  themselves  round  ray  couch  in  grim  array, 
And   stab  my  bleeding   heart  with  two-edg'd 

torture, 
Sense  of  past  guilt,  and  dread  of  future  woe. 
Far  be  the  ghastly  crew  !   And  in  their  stead 
Let  cheerful  Memory  from  her  purest  cells 
Lead  forth  a?  lodly  train  of  Virtues  fair, 
Cherish'd  in  earliest  youth,  now  paying  hack 
With  tenfold  usury  lite  pious  care, 
And  pouring  o'er  my  wounds  the  heav'nly  balm 
Of  conscious  innocence.     But  clweflv,  Thou, 
Wh»m  sofi-eyed  Pity  once  led  down  from  Ileav'n 
To  bleed  for  man,  i"»  teach  him  how  to  live, 
And,  oh '.  still  harder  lesson ! .  how  to  die  ; 
Disdain  not  Thou  to  smooth  the  restless  bed 
Of  Sickness  and  of  Pain.     Forgive  the  tear 
That  feeble  Nature  drops,  calm  all  her  fears, 
"Wake  all  her  hopes,  and  animate  her  faith, 
Till  my  raptaoul,  anticipating  He.n'n, 
Burs's  from  the  thraldom  of  incumb'ring  clay, 
And  on  the  wing  of  Ecstasy  upborne, 
Springs  into  Liberty.,  and  Li^ht,  and  Life. 


§3f).     Tke>JGrave.     Blair. 
**  The  house  appointed  for  all  living."     Job. 

Whilst  some  affect  the  sun,   and  some  the 

-hade, 
Sornefleethr-    it}*,  some  the  hermitage, 
Their  aims  as  Various  its  the  roads  they  take 

lift  ;  the  task  be  mine 
To  paint  the  gloomv  horrors  of  the  for;!-; 
Th*  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  where  all 
These  travellers  meet.    Thy       cours  I  implore, 
'   •    ial  K    a    Arhosi  potent  arm  sustains 

•ell  and  death.    The  Grave,  dread 

thinj: ! 
Men  shiver  when  thouYtnam'd:  Nature  appall'd 
Shakes  off  h'.r  wonted  firmness.    Ah !  how  dark 
Thyloi  ms,  and  rueful  wastes ; 

Where noughthut  e»    gns,  and  night,  dark 

Dark  a  the  infant  Sun  '  [  night, 

"Was  roll'd  ■«•  j  '  r  bad  tried  it;  be 


Athwart  the  gloom  profound!  Tl<e  tickry  taper, 
Bv  glimm  nngthro'thy  low-brow'd  misty  vaults, 
Furr'd  round  with  mouldy  damps,  and  ropy  (-lime, 
Lets  fall  a  supernumerary  horror, 
And  only  serves  to  make  thy  night  more  ifksom£ 
Well  do  1  know  thee  by  thy  trusty  yew, 
Cheerless,  unsocial  plant!  That  loves  to  dwell 
'Midst  sculh  and  collins,  epitaphs  and  worms-, 
Where  light-heeld  ghosts  and  vi-ionaiy  shades, 
Beneath  the  wan  cohl  moon  (as  tame  reports) 
Embodied  thick,  perform  their  mystic  rounds. 
No  other  merriment,  dull  tree  !  is  thine. 

See  yonder  hallow'd  fane  !  the  pious  work 
Of  names  once  fam'd,  now  dubious  or  forgot. 
Ana  buried'midstthewreck  of  things  which  were: 
There  lie  interr'd  the  more  illustrious  dead. 
The  wind  is  up:  bark!  how  it  howls!  Mcthinks 
Till  now,  I  never  heard  a  sound  so  dreary :   [bird 
Doors  creak,  and  windows  clap,  and  night's  foul 
Rook'd  in  the  spire  screams  loud ;  thegloomy  aisles 
Black  plastcr'd,  and  hung  round  with  shreds  of 

'scutcheons, 
And  tatter'd  coats  of  arm?,  send  back  the  sound 
Laden  with  heavier  airs,  from  the  low  vaults, 
The  mansions  of  the  dead.  Rous'd  from  their 
In  grim  array  the  grisly  spectres  rise,  [slumbers, 
Grin  horrible,  and  obstinately  sullen 
Pass  and  repass,  hush'd  as  the  foot  of  night. 
Again!  thescreech-owlshrieks;  ungracioussound! 
I'll  hear  no  more;  it  makes  one's  blood  run  chill! 

Quite  round  the  pile,  a  row  of  rev'rend  elms, 
Coawal  near  with  that,  all  ragged  shew,  [down 
Long-lash 'd  by  the  rude  winds  :  some  rift  half 
Their  branchless  trunks  ;  others  so  thin  a-top, 
That  scarce  two  crow9  could  lodge  in  the  same 
tree.  [pen'd  here  : 

Strange  things,  the  neighbour's  say,  have  hap- 
Wild  shrieks  have  issued  from  the  hollow  tombs ; 
Dead  men  have  come  artnin,  and  w.-dk'd  about  j 
And  thegreat  bell  has  toll'd,  unrung,  untouch \L 
Such  tales  their  cheer,  at  wake  or  gossfpping. 
VV  hen  it  draws  near  to  witching  time  of  night. 

Oft  in  the  lone  church-yard  at  night  IYcseen, 
By  glimpse  of  moon-shine,  cheq'ring  thro'  the 

trees, 
The  school-hoy,  with  his  satchel  in  his  hand, 
W  hist  ling  aloud  to  hear  his  courage  up, 
And  lightly  tripping  o'er  the  long  flat  stones 
["  ith  nettles  skirted,  and  with  moss  o'ergrown) 
That  tell  in  homely  phrase  who  lie  below  ; 
Sudden  he  starts!  and  hears,  or  thinks  he  bears. 
The  sound  of  something  purring  at  his  heels, 
Full  fast  he  flies,  and  dares  not  look  behind  him. 
Till  out  of  breath  he  overtakes  his  fellows  ; 
Who  gather  round,  and  wonder  at  the  tale 
Of  horrid  apparition,  tall  and  ghastlv, 
That  walks  at  dead  of  night,  or  takes  his  stand 
O'ersome  new-open'd  grave ;  and,  strange  to  tell ! 
Evanishes  at  crowing  of  the  cock. 

The  new-made  widow  tool'vesometimcsspied, 
Sad  sight  !  slow  moving  o'er  the  prostrate  dead: 
Listless,  she  cawls  along  in  doleful  black, 
While  hursts  of  sorrow  gush  from  either  eye, 
Past-fallingdown  her  now  untastcd  cheek. 
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J'roneon  the  lonely  grave  of  the  dear  man 
She  drops  ,  whilst  busy  meddling  Memory, 
Jn  barbarous  succession,  musters  up 
The  past  endearments  of  their  softer  home, 
Tenacious  of  its  theme.     Still,  still  she  thinks 
She  «ees  him,  and,  indulging  the  fond  thought, 
Clings  yet  more  closely  to  the  senseless  turf, 
Nor  heeds  the  passenger  who  looks  that  way. 

Inv  idiou«  Grave !  how  dost  thou  rend  in  sunder 
Whom  love  has  knit,  and  sympathy  made  one  ! 
A  tie  more  stubborn  far  than  nature's  hand. 
Friendship  !  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul ! 
Sweet'ner  of  life,  and  solder  of  society  ! 
1  owe  thee  much.    Thou  hr- 1  descrv'd  from  me, 
Far,  far  beyond  what  I  can  ever  pay. 
/Oft  have  1  prov'd  the  labour)  of  thy  love, 
And  the  warm  efforts  of  (he  gentle  heart 
Anxious  to  please.    O!  when  my  friend  and  I 
In  some  thick  wood  have  wander'd  heedless  on, 
Hid  from  the  vulgar  eye,  and  set  us  down 
Upon  the  sloping  cowslip-covet'd  hank, 
Where  the  pure  limpid  stream  has  slid  along. 
In  grateful  errors  tho'  the  underwood      [thrush 
Sweet  u»urm'ring;mefhoitght,theshrilI-toHgucd 
Mended  his  song  of  love ;  the  sooty  blackbird 
Mellow'd  his  pipe,  and  soften'd  ev'ry  note  ; 
The  eglantine  smell'd  sweeter,  and  the  ro^e 
Assum'da  dye  more  deep;  whilst  ev'ry  flow'r 
Vied  with  his  fellow-plant  in  luxury 
Of  dress.     Oh!   then  the  longest  summer's  day 
Seem'dtoo,  too  much  in  haste;  still  the  full  heart 
Had  not  imparted  half:  'twas  happiness 
Too  e*quistte  to  last.     Of  joys  departed, 
Not  to  return,  how  painful  the  remembrance  ! 

Dull  Grave!   thou  spoil's!  the  dance  of  youth- 
ful blood, 
StrikVt  out  the  dimple  from  the  cheek  of  mirth, 
And  ev'ry  smirking  feature  from  the  face  ; 
Brandingour  laughter  with  the  nameof  madness. 
Where  are  the  jesters  now  ?  the  man  of  health 
CotnplexionaHy  pleasant?  where  the  droll? 
Whose  ev'ry  look  and  jest u re  was  a  joke 
To  clipping  theatres  and  shouting  crowds, 
And  made  ev'n  thick-lipped  nmsingMelancholy 
To  gather  up  her  face  into  a  smile 
Before  she  was  aware  ?    Ah  !  sullen  now, 
And  dumb  as  the  green  turf  that  covers  them  ! 

Where  are  the  mighty  thunderbolts  of  war? 
The  Roman  Caesars  and  the  Grecian  chiefs, 
The  boast  of  story?  Where  the  hot-brain'd  youth? 
Who  the  tiara  at  his  pleasure  tore 
From  king;  of  all  the  then  discover'd  globe; 
And' cried,  forsooth,  because  his  arm  was  ham- 
Andhad  not  room  enough  todoifV  work?   [per'd, 
Ala1; !  how  slim,  dishonorably  slim! 
And  cramm'd  into  a  space  we  blush  to  name. 
Proud  royalty!  howalter'din  thy  looks! 
How  blank  thy  features,  and  how  wan  thv  hue! 
Son  of  the  morning !  whither  art  thou  gone  ? 
Where  hast  thou  hid  thy  many-spangled  head, 
And  the  majestic  menace  of  thine  eyes 
Felt  from  afar?  Pliant  and  powerless  now 
Like  new-born  infant  bound  up  in  his  swathes, 
Or  victim  tumbled  fiat  upon  his  back. 


That  throbs  beneath  tire  sacrificer's  knife  : 

Mute  must  thou  hear  the  strife  of  little  tongues. 

And  coward  insults  of  the  base-born  crowd, 

That  grudge  a  privilege  thou  never  badst. 

But  only  hop'd  for  ill  the  peaceful  gra\e. 

Of  hring  unmolested  and  alone. 

Araby's  gums,  and  odoriferous  drugs, 

And  honors  by  the  heralds  duly  paid 

In  mode  and  form,  ev'n  to  a  very  scruple  ; 

O  cruel  irony  !   these  come  too  late  ; 

And  only  mock  whom  they  were  meant  to  honor. 

Surely,  there's  not  a  dungeon-stave  that's  buried 

In  the  high-way  unshrouded  and  uneolhn'd, 

But  lies  ai  soft,  and  steeps  as  sound  as  he. 

Sorry  pre-eminence  of  high  descent 

Above  the  vulgar  born,  to  ret  in  state  !         [on, 

But  see!  the  wtll-plum'd  hearse  comes  noddiu^; 
Stately  and  slow  ;  and  property  attended 
By  the  whole  sahle  tribe,  that  painful  watch 
The  sick  man's  (trior,  and  live  upon  the  dead. 
By  letting  out  their  persons  by  the  hour 
To  mimic  sorrow  when  the  heart's  not  sad  ! 
How  rich  the  trappings,  now  they're  all  unfurl'd 
And  glitt'ringin  the  sun!  triumphant  entries 
Of  conquerors,  and  coronation  pom]>s, 
In  glory  scarce  exceed .    Great  gluts  of  people 
Retard  the  unwieldy   show ;   whilst  front  the 

casements, 
And  housetops,  ranks  behind  ranks  close  wcdg'4 
Hang  bellying  o'er1.   But  tell  us,  why  this  waste? 
Why  this  ado  in  earthing  up  a  carcase 
That's  fallen  into  disgrace,  and  in  the  nostril 
Smells  horrible?  Ye  undertakers !  tell  us, 
'Midst  all  the  gorgeous  figures  you  exhibit, 
Why  is  the  principal  conccal'd,  for  which 
You  make  this  mighty  stir  ?  Tis  wiselv  done : 
What  would  offend  the  eve  in  a  good  picture, 
The  Pain'er  casts  discreetly  into  shades. 

Proud  lineage,  now  how  little  thou  appear'st! 
Below  the  envy  of  the  private  man  ! 
Honor,  that  meddlesome  officious  ill, 
Pursues  thee  e'en  to  death,  nor  there  stops  short. 
Strange  persecution  !  when  the  grave  itself 
Is  no  protection  from  rude  sufferance. 

Absurd  '.  to  think  to  over-reach  the  grave! 
And  from  the  wreck  of  names  to  rescue  our? ! 
The  best  concerted  schemes  men  lav  for  fame 
Die  fast  awav :  only  themselves  die  faster. 
The  far-fam'd  sculptor,  and  the  laurel  bard, 
Tho>e  bold  insurers  of  eternal  fame, 
Supply  their  little  feeble  aids  in  vain, 
Thetap'ring  pyramid,  th'  Egyptian's  pride. 
And  wonder  of  the  world  !  whose  =piky  top 
Has  wounded  the  thick  cloud,  and  long  outliv  d 
The  angry  shaking  of  the  winter's  storm  ; 
Yet  spent  at  last  by  th'  injuries  of  heav'n, 
Shatter'd  with  age,  and  furrow'do'er  with  years. 
The  mystic  cone  with  hieroglyphics  crusted. 
Gives  way.     O  lamentable  sight !  at  once 
The  labour  of  whole  ages  lumbers  down  ; 
A  hideous  and  mis-shapen  length  of  ruins. 
Sepulchral  columns  wrestle  but  in  vain 
W  ith  all-subduing  Time  ;  her  cank'ring  hand 
With  calm  deliberate  malice  wasteth  them  : 
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Worn  on  the  edge  of  days,  the  bra-s  consumes, 
The  bu&to  mouldeis,  and  the  (hep-cut  marble, 
Unsteady  to  the  steel,  give*  up  its  charge. 
Ambition,  half  convicted  of  her  follv. 
Hangs  down  the  head,  and  rodders  at  the  tile. 

Here  all  the  mighty  troubles  of  the  earth, 
Who  swam  toaoy'reigo  rule  thro"  seas  of  blood; 
TrT  oppressive,  stuidy,  man-destroying  villains, 
\\  hora^  at;'d  kingdoms,  and  laid  empires  waste, 
All  1  in  a  cruel  wantonness  of  pow'r, 
Thtnn'd  states  of  half  iheir  people,  and  gave  up 
To  want  the  rest;  now.likea  storm  that's  spent, 
LiehushVL  and  meanly  sneak  behind  ihv  covert 
Vain  thought!  to  hide  them  frotnthesen'ralsoorn 
bauntsanjl  dogs  them  like  an  injur'dghosl 
Implacable.     Here  too,  the  petty  tyrant, 
\\  hose  ?oap.t  domains  geographer  ne'er  notie'd, 
And,  weH  for  tieighb'ring  grounds,  of  arm  as 
Who  rix'd  hi-  iron  talons  on  the  poor,     [short, 
And  grin'd  them  like  some  lordly  bea>t  of  prey, 
Deaf  to  the  forceful  cries  of  gnawing  hunger, 
And  piteous  plaintive  \oice  of  misery 
(A-  if  a  slave  was  not  a  -tired  of  nature, 
<  )fthe  same  common  nature  as  his  lord) ; 
Xow  tame  and  humble, likeachildthat'swhipp'd, 
Shaken  hands  with  dust,  and  calls  ttte  worm  his 

kinsman; 
Norplead&hisrankandbirthright.  Underground 
Precedency's  aje>t;  lassal  and  lord, 
Crossly  familiar,  side  by  >ide  consume. 

When  self-esteem,  or  others  adulation. 
Would  cunningly  persuade  us  we  were  something 
Above  the  common  level  of  our  kind  ;  [flatt'rv, 
T;ic  Grave  gainsays  the  smooth  complexion'd 
And  with  blunt  truth  acquaints  us  what  we  arc. 

Beauty!  thou  pretty  plaything  '.  dear  deceit! 
That  -steals  so  softiy  o'er  the  stripling's  heart, 
And  gives  it  a  new  pulse  unknown  before ! 
The  grave  discredits  thee :  thy  charms  expung'd, 
Thy  ro;es  faded,  and  thy  lilies  soil'd, 
What  ha-t  thou  more  to  boast  of?  Will  thy  lovers 
Flock  round  thee  now, togazeanddo  thee  homage! 
Methinks  I  see  thee  with  thy  head  low-laid  ; 
Whilst  -urfeited  npon  thy  damask  cheek, 
The  high-fed  worm  in  lizv  volumes  rolpd, 
Kiots  unscar'd.     For  tiiis  was  all  thy  caution  ! 
For  this  thy  painful  labours  at  thy  glass, 

-  -vetho-e  charms, and  keep  them  in  repair, 
Forwhicblhi  spoiler  thanks  thee  not?  Foul  feeder! 
(art  and  carrion  plen-e.  thee  full  as  well, 
And  lea.e  as  keen  a  relish  on  the  sense. 
Look  how  the  fair  one  weepi!  the  con -eions  tears 
Stand  thick  .is  dew-drops  op.  the  bells  of  flow'rs: 
Honest  effusion  !  tru:  swoln  heart  in  vain 
Works  It^rd  to  put  a  gloss  on  it=  distress. 

Strength  too!  thou  surly,  and  less  gentle  boast 
Of  those  that  laugh  loud  at  the  village  ring! 
A  fit  of  common  =ickne*s  pull-  th<  p  down, 
With  grratereas*  than  e'er  thoudidstthestripling 

■■  Har'd  thee  to  ih'  unequal  fight. 
VV  hat  groan  was  that  I  heard  ?  d<  ep  «t<  ian  indeed ! 
With  i  ..vv  laden  !  let  me  trace  it ; 

From  yonder  bed  it  comes.where  tin-  strong  man 
Bget  arm  belabc  for  breath 


Lake  a  hard  bunted  beast.     How  his  great  heart 
Beats  thick!  his  roomy  chest  by  far  too  scant 
To  gtie  the  lyngs  full  play  !  what  now  avail 
The  strong-built  sinewy  limb;,  and  well-spread 

shoulders ! 
See  how  he  tugs  tor  life,  and  lays  about  him, 
Mad  with  his  pain  !  eager  he  catches  hold 
Of  what  comes  next  to  hand,  and  grasps  it  hard, 
Just  like  a  creature  drowning!  hideous  sight! 
Oh  !  how  his  eyes  standout  and  stare  full  ghastly} 
Whilst  the  distemper's  rank  and  deadly  venom 
Shoots  like  a  burning  arrow  cross  his  bowels, 
And  drinks  his  marrow  up.  Heard  you  that  groan? 
It  \>  ;i<  his  last.     See  how  the  great  Goliath, 
.lust  jike  achild  that  brawl'd  itself  to  rest  .[boaster! 
Lies  still.    What  mean'st  thou  then,  O  mighty 
To  vaunt  of  nerves  of  thine?  What  means  the  bull, 
Unconscious  of  his  strength,  to  play  the  coward, 
And  flee  before  a  feeble  thing  like  man  ; 
That,  knowing  well  the  slackness  of  his  arm, 
Trusts  only  in  the  well-invented  knife  ! 

With  study  pale,  and  midnight  vigils  spent, 
The  star-surveying  sage  close  to  hii  eye 
Applies  the  sight-invigorating  tube ; 
And  traveling  thro'  the  boundless  length  of  space, 
Marks  well  the  courses  of  the  far-seen  orbs, 
That  roll  with  regular  confusion  there, 
In  ecstasy  of  thought.     But  ah  !  proud  man  ! 
Great  heights  are  hazardous  to  the  weak  head  ! 
Soon,  very  soon,  thy  firmest  footing  fails;  [place. 
And  down  thou  dropp'st  into  that  darksome 
Where  nor  device  nor  knowledge  ever  came. 

Here  the  tongue-warrior  lies !  disabled  now. 
Disarm'd,  dishonored,  like  a  wretch  that's  gagg'd, 
And  cannot  tell  his  ail  to  passers-by.    [change  ? 
Great  man  of  language,  whence  this  mighty 
This  dumb  despair,  and  drooping  of  the  head  ? 
Though  strong  persuasion  hung  upon  thy  lip, 
And  sly  insinuation's  softer  arts 
In  ambush  lay  about  thy  flowing  tongue  : 
Alas!  how  chop-fall'n  now!  thick  mists  and 
Rest,  like  a  weary  cloud,  upon  thy  breast  [silence 
Unceasing.     Ah  !   where  i>  the  lifted  arm, 
Tne  strength  of  action,  and  the  force  of  words, 
The  well-turn'd  period,  and  the  well-tun'd  voice, 
With  all  the  lesser  ornaments  of  phrase! 
Ah  !  fled  for  ever,  as  they  ne'er  had  been  ! 
Raz'd  from  ti*e book  of  fame,  or,  more  provoking, 
Perhaps  some  hackney,  hunger-bitten  scribble* 
Insults  thy  memory,  and  blots  thy  tomb 
\\  ith  long  flat  narratives,  or  duller  rhiines 
W  iih  heavy  halting  pace  that  drawl  along  ; 
Enough  to  louse  a  dead  man  into  rage, 
And  warm  with  red  resentment  the  wan  cheeky. 

Here  the  great  masters  of  the  healing  art, 
These  mighty  mock  de.frauders  of  the  tomb! 
Spite  of  their  jalaps  and  catbolioons, 
Resign  to  fate.     Proud  /Eseulapius'  son, 
Where  are  thy  boasted  implements  of  art, 
\nd  all  thy  well-crainm'd  magazines  of  health? 
Nor  hill,  nor  vale,  as  far  as  ship  could  go, 
Nor  margin  of  the  gravel-bottom'd  brook, 
Escap'd  toy  rilling  hands :  from  stubborn  shrubs 
Thou  w  rung's!  their  shy  retiring  virtues  out, 

And 
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And  vex'd  Uiem  in  the  fire     nor  fly,  nor  insect, 
Xs'or  writhy  snake,  escap'd  thy  deep  research. 
But  why  this  apparatus  ?  why  this  cost  ? 
Tell  us  thou  doughty  keeper  from  the  grave ! 
Where  are  thyrecipes  and  cordials  DOW, 
With  the  long  list  of  vouchers  lor  thy  cures  ? 
Alas !  thou  speakest  not.     The  bold  impostor 
Looks  notmoresilly  when  the  cheat's  found  out. 

Here,  the  lank-sided  miser,  worst  of  felons ! 
Who  meanly  stole,  discreditable  shift! 
From  back  and  belly  too,  their  proper  cheer ; 
Eas'd  of  a  tax  it  irk'd  the  wretch  to  pay 
To  his  own  carcase,  now  lies  cheaply  lodg'd, 
By  clam'rous  appetites  no  lunger  teas'd, 
Is  or  tedious  hills  of  charges  and  repairs. 
But,  ah  !  where  are  his  rents,  his  comings  in  ? 
Ay !  now  you've  made  the  rich  man  poor  indeed : 
llobb'd  of  his  gods,  what  has  he  left  behind? 
O  cursed  lust  of  gold  1  when  for  thy  sake. 
The  fool  throws  up  his  int'rest  in  both  worlds, 
First  starv'd  in  this,  then  damn'd  in  that  to  come. 

llowshocking  must  thy  summons  be, ODeath! 
To  him  that  is  at  ease  in  his  possessions  ; 
Who,  counting  on  long  years  of  pleasure  here, 
Is  quite  unfurnish'd  for  that  world  to  come ! 
In  that  dread  moment,  how  the  frantic  soul 
Rates  round  the  walls  of  her  clay  tenement, 
Runs  to  each  avenue,  and  shrieks  for  help, 
But  shrieks  in  vain  !  how  wishfully  she  looks 
On  all  she's  leaving,  now  no  longer  her's  ! 
A  little  longer,  yet  a  little  longer, 
O  might  she  stay  to  wash  away  her  .stains, 
And  fit  her  for  her  passage !  mournful  sight ! 
Her  very  eyes  weep  blood  ;  and  every  groan 
She  heaves  is  big  with  horror :  but  the  foe, 
Like  a  staunch  mnrd'rer  stendv  to  his  purpose, 
Pursues  her  close  through  tv'ry  lane  of  life, 
Nor  misses  once  the  track,  but  presses  on  ; 
Till,  fore'd  at  last  to  the  tremendous  verge, 
At  once  site  sinks  to  eve rlasting  ruin. 

Sure,  'tis  a  serious  thing  to  die  !  mv  <soul ! 
What  a  strange  moment  must  it  be,  when  near 
Thy  journey's  end  thou  hast  the  gulf  in  view  ! 
That  awful  gulf  no  mortal  e'er  repass V] 
To  tell  what's  doing  on  the  other  side  ! 
Nature  runsback, and  shudders;)  t  the  sight,  [ing? 
And  ev'ry  life-string  bleeds  at  thoughts  of  part- 
For  part  they  must :  body  and  soul  must  rwrt ; 
Fondcoijple!  link'd  more  close  than  wedded  pair. 
This  wings  its  way  to  its  Almighty  Source, 
The  witness  of  its  actions,  now  its  judge  ; 
That  drops  into  the  dark  and  noisome  grave. 
Like  a  disabled  pitcher,  of  no  use. 

If  death  was  nothing,  and  nought  after  death ; 
If,  when  men  died,  at  once  thev  ceas'd  to  be, 
Returning  to  the  barren  womb  of  nothing,  [chec 
Wrhence  first  thty  sprung;  then  might  the  debau- 
Untrembling mouth  thcheav'ns  ;  thenmightthe 

drunkard 
Reel  over  his  full  bow  1,  and  «  hen  'tis  drain 'd 
Fill  up  another  to  the  brim,  and  laugh  [wretch 
At  the  poor  bug-bear  Death  ;  then  mig;ht  the 
That's  weary  of  the  world,  and  tir'd  of  life, 
At  once  gi\  e  each  inquietude  the  slip, 


By  stealing  out  of  being  when  he  pleas'd, 
And  by  what  way  ;  whether  by  hemp  or  steel : 
Death's  thousand  doors  stand  open.    Whocould 
The  ill-pleas'd  guest  to  sit  outhisfull  time,[furcc 
Or  blame  him  if  lie  goes?  Sure  !  he  docs  well 
That  helps  himself  as  timely  us  he  can, 
When  able.     But  if  there  is  an  hereafter. 
And  that  there  is,  conscience  uninflutuc'd. 
And  sufYer'd  to  speak  out,  tells  ev'ry  man. 
Then  must  it  be  an  awful  thing  to  die  ; 
More  horrid  yet  to  die  by  one's  own  hand. 
Self-murder  !  name  it  not  ;  our  island's  shame, 
That  makes  Iut  the  reproach  of  ncighb'ring  states. 
Shall  nature,  swerving  from  her  earliest  dictate. 
Self-preservation,  fall  By  her  own  act? 
Forbid  it,  Heav'n  !  let  not  upon  disgust, 
The  shameless  hand  he  foully  crimson'd  o'er 
With  blood  of  its  own  lord.     Dreadful  attempt ! 
Just  reeking  from  self-slaughter,  in  a  rage 
To  rush  into  the  presence  of  our  Judge ! 
As  if  we  ohalleng'd  him  to  do  his  worst, 
And  matter'd  not  his  wrath.    Unheard  of  tortures 
Must  be  rescrv'd  for  such  :  these  herd  together; 
The  common  damn'd  shun  their  society, 
And  look  upon  themselves  as  fiends  less  foul. 
Our  time  is  fije'd ;  and  all  our  days  are  number'd ; 
How  long,  how  short, we  know  not:  thisweknow. 
Duty  requires  we  calmly  wait  the  summons, 
Nor  dare  to  stir  till  Heav'n  shall  give  permission. 
Like  sentries  that  must  keep  their  destin'd  stand. 
And  wait  th'  appointed  hour,  till  they're  reliev'd. 
Those  only  are  the  brave  who  keep  their  ground. 
And  keep  it  to  the  last.     To  run  away 
Is  but  a  coward's  trick  :  to  run  away 
From  this  world's  ills,  that  at  the  very  worst 
Will  soon  blow  o'er,  thinking  to  mend  ourselves 
By  boldly  vent'ring  on  a  world  unknown, 
And  plunging  headlong  in  the  dark  ;  'tis  mad  : 
No  frenzy  half  so  desperate  as  this. 

Tell  us,  ve  dead  !  will  none  of  you  in  pity 
To  those  you  left  behind  disclose  the  secret? 
O !  that  some  courteous  ghost  would  blab  it  out, 
What  'tis  you  are,  and  we  must  shortly  be. 
I've  heard  that  souls  departed  have  sometimes 
Forewarn'd  men  of  their  death :  'twas  kindly  done 
To  knock  and  give  th'  alarm.     But  what  mean* 
This  stinted  charity  ?  'tis  but  lame  kindness 
Thatdoesitsworkbyhalves.  Why  might  you  not 
Tell  us  what  'tis  to  die  ?  Do  the  strict  laws 
Of  vour  society  forbid  your  speaking 
Upon  a  point  so  nice  ?  I'll  ask  no  more  ; 
Sullen  like  lamps  in  sepulchres,  your  shine 
Enlightens  but  yourselves:  well — 'tis  no  matter: 
A  very  little  time  will  clear  \iy>  all, 
And  make  us  learn'd  as  you  are,  and  as  close. 
'   Death's  shafts  fly  thick !  Here  falls  the  village 
swain,  [round, 

And  there  his  pamper'd  lord  !     The  cup  goes 
And  who  so  artful  as  to  put  it  by  ? 
'Tis  long  since  death  had  the  majority  ; 
Yet,  strange!  the  living  lay  it  not  to  heart. 
See  yonder  maker  of  the  dead  man's  bed, 
The  sexton,  hoary-headed  chronicle ! 
Of  hard  unmeaning  face,  down  which  ne'er  stole 
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A  £?.-..!<■  'ear ;  with  mattock  in  his  liand  [anee 
Digs  thro'  whole  rows  of  kindred  arid  acquaint- 
By  tar  his  juniors !  scarce  a  scull's  cut  up, 
But  well  ho  knew  its  owner,  and  can  tell 
Souu-  passage  of  his  life.     Thus  hand  in  hand, 
Thesothaswalk'd  with  death  twice  twenty  vears: 
Aud'.etnc'cryouukcr  on  the  green  laughs  louder, 
Or  clubs  a  smuttier  tale;  when  drunkards  meet, 
K      -  -  ;ir-  a  merrier  catch,  or  fends  a  hand  [not 
More  w  wing  to  hheup    Poor  wretch!  he  minds 
That  soon  some  trusty  brother  of  the  trade 
phall  do  for  him  what  he  has  done  for  thousands. 
On  this  side,  and  on  that,  men  see  their  friends 
Drop  off,  like  h  ites  in  autumn  ;  yet  launch  out 
Into  fantastic  scheme.-,,  which  three  long  livers 
In  the  world's  hale  and  undegen'rate  days 
Could  scarce  have  leisure  for;  fools  that  we  are : 
Never  to  think  of  death  and  of  ourselves 
At  the  same  time  !  as  if  to  leant  to  die 
Were  no  concern  of  ours.    O  more  than  sottish  ! 
For  creatures  of  a  day,  in  gamesome  mood 
To  frolic  on  eternity's  dread  brink, 
Unapprehensive  ;  when  for  aught  we  know 
Tbeverjf  first  swoin  surge  shall  sweep  us  in. 
Think  we,  or  think  we  not,  time  hurries  oh 
With  .1  rc-<i-tiess  unremitting  stream, 
Yet  trends  more  soft  than  e'er  did  midnight  thief, 
That  slides  his  hand  under  the  miser's  pillow, 
And  carries  off  his  prize.    What  is  this  world  : 
What  but  a  spacious  ourial-field  imwall'd, 
Strew'dwith  death's  spoils,  the  spoils  of  animals, 
Savage  and  tame,  and  full  of  dead  men's  bones? 
The  verv  turf  on  which  we  tread  once  liv'd  ; 
And  we  that  live  must  lend  our  carcases 
Tocover  our  own  offspring  :  in  their  Hints 
Thev  toO must  cover  theirs.     Tis  here  all  meet ! 
"Die  shivYmg  Icelander,  and  sun-burnt  Moor; 
Men  of  all  clime-,  that  ne>er  met  licfore  ; 
Alt'!  of  all  creed  s.the.Tew.theTurk,  the  Christian. 
Here  the  proud  prince,  and  fa\ourilevet  prouder, 
His  sof^reign's  keeper,  and  the  people's  scourge, 
Are  huddled  out  of  si^ht.     Here  lie  abash'd 
The  L'reat  negotiators  of  the  earth, 
And  <  elebrated  masters  of  the  balance, 
Deep  read  in  sffatagi  m«.  and  wiles  of  courts  r 
Now vait  ithefa treaty-skill !  Death  scorHSto  treat. 
]\fTc  theo'erloaded  slave flingsdown  his  burthen 
From  his  gall'd  shoulder?  ;  and  when  the  cruel 

tyrant, 
With  all  his  guards  and  tools  of  pow'r  about  him 
I-  meditating  new  unheard-of  hardship's, 
Mocllrahisshortarm,andqmcltastrtougntescapes, 
Where  tyrants  vex  tick,  and  the  weary  r»  -t. 
Ib-re  tlte  wqrm  lover,  fearing  the  cool  -hade, 
The  tell-tale  echo,  and  the  bubbling  stream, 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fav'rite  seats  of  kwe, 
Past  by  his  gentle  mistress  lavs  him  down 
J"::1>1  istcd  by  foul  tongue.   Here  friend-,  and  foes 
Lie  dose,  unmindful  of  their  former  feuds. 
The  1  iwn-rob'd  prelate,  and  plain  presbyter, 
Ere  while  that  stood  aloof,  as  shy  tn  meet, 
Familiar  mingle  here,  like  sister-stream* 
Tli  K  some  rude  interposing  rock  had  split. 
Here  is  *he  large-litnb'd  peasant ;  here  the  child 


Of  a  span  long,  that  never  Saw  the  sun, 
Norpress'd  the  nipple,  strangled  in  life's  porch; 
Here  is  the  mother  with  her  sons  and  daughters^ 
The  barren  Wife  :   the  long-demurring  maid, 
Whose  lonely  unappropriated  sweets' 
Smil'd  like  yon  knot  of  cowslips  on  the  cliff, 
Not  to  be  come  at  by  the  willing  hand. 
Here  are  th?  prude  iti  ere,  and  gav  coquette, 
The  sober  widow,  and  the  young  green  virgin, 
Cropp'd  like  a  rose  before  'tis  fully  blown, 
Or  half  its  worth  aisolos'd.  grange  medley  here! 
Here  garrulous  old  age  winds  up  his  talc  ; 
And  jovial  \outh,  of  lightsome  vacant  heart, 
Whose  ev'ry  day  was  made  of  melody,    [shrew, 
Hears  not  the  voice  of  mirth  ;  the  shrill-towgued 
Meek  as  the  turtle-dove,  forgets  her  chiding. 
Here  are  the  wise,  thegen'rous,  and  the  brave; 
Thejmt,  the  good,  the  worthless,  the  profane, 
Tite  downright  clown,  and  perfectly  well-bred  , 
The  fool,  the  churl,  the  scoundrel,  and  the  menu, 
The  supple  statesman,  and  the  patriot  stern  ; 
The  wrecks  of  nations,  and  the  spoils  of  time, 
With  all  the  lumber  of  six  thousand  years. 

Poor  man!  how  happy  once  in  thy  lirst  state! 
When  yet  but  warm  from  thv  great  Maker's  hand, 
llestamp'd  thee  with  his  image,  and  well  plcasM 
Smil'd  on  his  last  fair  work  !  Then  all  was  well. 
Sound  was  the  body,  and  the  soul  serene; 
Like  two  sweet  instruments  ne'er  Out  of  time, 
That  play  their  several  parts  Norhead,nothearr, 
Offer'd  to  ache;  nor  was  their  cause  they  should, 
For  all  was  pure  within  :  no  fell  remorse, 
Nor  anxious  castings  up  of  what  may  be, 
Alarm'd  his  peaceful  bosom  :  summer  seas 
Shew  not  more  smooth  when  kiss'd  by  southern 
Just  ready  to  expire.  Scarce importun'd,  [winds, 
The  gen'rous  soil  with  a  luxuriant  hand 
Offer'd  the  various  produce  of  the  year, 
And  cv'ry  thing  most  perfect  in  its  kind. 
Blessed,  thrice  blessed  days'   but  ah,  how  short,! 
Bless'd  as  the  pleasing  dreams  of  holy  men, 
Hut  fugitive,  like  those,  and  quickly  gone. 
( )  slippery  state  of  things !  W  hat  sudden  turns, 
What  strange  vicissitudes,  in  the  first  leaf 
Of  man's  sad  history  !   to-day  most  happy  ; 
And,  ere  to-morrow's  sun  has  set,  most  abject! 
How  scant  the  space  between  these  vast  extremes! 
Thusfar'd  it  with  our  Sire:   not  long  he  enjoy  \i 
His  paradise!  scarce  had  the  happv  tenant 
Of  the  fair  spot  due  time  to  prove  its  sweets, 
Or  sum  them  up,  when  straight  he  must  l>egonc. 
Ne'er  to  return  again.     And  must  he  go  ? 
Can  nought  compound  for  the  first,  dire  offence 
Of  erring  man  ?  Like  one  that  is  condemii'd, 
Fain  would  hctriHe  time  with  idle  talk. 
And  parley  with  his  fate.     But 'tis  in  vain. 
Not  all  the  lavish  odours  of  the  place, 
Offer'd  in  incense,  can  procure  his  pardon, 
Or  mitigate  his  doom.     A  mighty  angel 
With  flaming  sword  forbids  his  longer  stay, 
And  drives  the  loit'rer  forth  ;  nor  must  he  take 
One  last  and  farewel  round.     At  once  he  lost 
His  glory  and  his  Cod.     If  mortal  now, 
Arid  sorely  maim'd,  no  wonder!  Man  hassinn'd. 
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Sick  of  his  bli^s,  and  bent  on  new  adventures, 
Kvil  lie  would  needs  try  :   nor  tried  in  vain. 
(Dreadful  experiment!  destructive  measure! 
\  V  lure  the  uorit  thing  could  h;irij>eii,  is  success-) 

Alas !   too  well  lie  sped  :   the  good  lie  seorn'd 

Stalk'd  off  reluctant,  like  an  ill-us'd  ghost, 

Not  to  return;  or,  if  it  did,  its  visits 

Like  those  ot"  angels  short,  and  far  between  : 

Whilsttfieblackd.-vmoii.withhishell-scap'dtrain, 

Admitted  once  into  its  In-tier  room, 

Grew  loud  and  mutinous,  nor  would  be  gone  ; 

Lording  it  o'er  tho  man,  who  now  loo  late 

Saw  the  rash  error  which  he  could  not  mend  ; 

An  error  fatal  not  to  him  alone, 

lint  to  his  future  sons,  his  fortune's  heirs. 

Inglorious  bondage  J   human  naiurc  [groans 

Beneath  a  vas?alagc  so  vile  and  cruel, 

And  its  vasthody  bleeds  through  ev'ry  vein. 

Whath2vockhastthouinade,fouhnonster,Sin! 
Greatest  and  first  of  ills  !  the  fruitful  parent 
Of  woes  of  all  dimensions !   but  for  thee 
Sorrow  had  never  been.     All  noxious  things 
Of  vilest  nature,  other  sorts  of  evils, 
Arckindlycircumscrib'd,and  have  their  bounds. 
The  tierce  volcano,  from  its  burning  entrails 
That  belches  molten  stone  and  globes  of  lire, 
Involv'd  in  pitchy  clouds  of  smoke  and  stench, 
Mars  the  adjacent  fields  for  some  leagues  round, 
And  there  it  stops.    The  big-swoln  inundation, 
Of  mischief  more  diffusive,  raving  loud, 
Buries  whole  truetsofrountry,  threat'ning  more; 
But  that  too  has  its  shore  it  cannot  pass. 
More  dreadful  far  than  these,  Sin  has  laid  waste, 
Not  here  and  there  a  country,  hut  a  world  ; 
Dispatching  at  a  wide-extended  blow 
Lntire  mankind,  and  for  their  sakes  defacing 
A  whole  creation's  beauty  with  rude  hands ; 
Blasting  the  fruitful  grain,  the  loaded  branches, 
And  marking  all  along  its  way  with  ruin. 
Accursed  thing!  O where  shall  fancy  find 
A  proper  name  to  call  thee  by,  expre-.-me 
Of  all  thy  horrors  ?  pregnant  womb  of  ills ! 
Oi~  temper  so  transcendantly  malign, 
That  toads  and  serpents  of  most  deadly  kind 
•Cornpar'd  to  thee  are  harmless.     Sicknesses 
Of  ev'ry  size  and  symptom,  racking  pains, 
And  bluest  plagues  are  thine!  See  how  the  fiend 
Profusely  scatters  the  contagion  round  !    [heels, 
WhiUt  deep-mouth 'dslaughter,  bellowing  at  her 
Wades  deep  in  blood  new  spilt ;  yet  for  to-morrow 
Shapes  out  new  work  of  great  uncommon  daring, 
And  inly  pines  till  the  dread  blow  is  stinck. 

But  hold!  I've  gone  too  far;  too  much  discover'd 
Mv  father's  nakedness,  and  nature's  shame. 
Here  let  me  pause  !  and  drop  an  honest  tear, 
One  burst  of  filial  duty,  and  condolence, 
O'er  all  those  ample  deserts  Death  has  spread, 
This  chaos  of  mankind.    O  great  man-eater ! 
Whose  ev'ry  day  i*  carnival !  not  rated  yet  1 
lTnhead-of  epicure  !  without  a  fellow  ! 
The  veriest  gluttons  do  not  always  cram ; 
Some  intervals  of  abstinence  are  sought 
To  edge  the  appetite  ;  thou  9eckcst  none. 
M«Uainkithec9lwi  tk*ssw  aimsthfrut  i»s  t  dp  vo  in  'd , 


And  thousands  that  each  hour  thou  gobblest  up* 
This,  lt>s  than  this,  might  gorge  thee  to  the  full. 
Hut,  ah  !  rapacious  *tiU,  thou  gap'st  for  more: 
Like  mie,  whole  days  defrauded  of  his  meals. 
On  whom  lank  hunger  lays  his  skinny  hand, 
And  whets  to  keenest  eagerness  his  cravings 
(As  if  Diseases,  Massacre*,  and  Poison, 
Famine,  and  War,  were  not  thy  caterers) ! 

But  know  that  thou  must  render  up  the  dead. 
And  with  high  interest  too!  they  are  not  thine; 
lint  only  in  thy  keeping  for  a  season, 
Till  the  great  promis'd  day  of  restitution  : 
When  loud  diffusive  sound  from  brazen  trump 
Ofstrong-lung'd  cherub  shall  alarm  thy  captive., 
And  rouse  the  long,  long  sleepers  into  lite, 

Day-light,  and  liberty.- 

Then  must  thy  Cites  fly  open,  and  reveal 
The  mines  that  lay  long  forming  under  ground. 
In  their  dark  cells  immur'd  ;  but  now  full  ripe, 
Aud  pure  as  silver  from  the  crucible, 
That  twice  has  stood  the  torture  of  the  fire, 
And  inquisition  of  the  forge.     We  know, 
Th'  Illustrious  Deliverer  of  mankind, 
The  Son  of  God,  thee  foil'd.    Him  in  thy  rrow'r 
Thou  cnuldst  not  hold  :  self-vigorous  he  rose. 
And,  shaking  off  thy  feUers,  soon  retook 
Those  spoils  his  voluntary  yielding  lent. 
(Sure pledgeof  our  releasement  from  thy  thrall !) 
Twice  twenty  days  he  sojourn'd  here  on  earth, 
And  show'd  himself  alive  to  chosen  witnesses 
By  proofs  so  strong,  that  the  most  slow  assenting 
Had  not  a  scruple  left.     This  having  done, 
He  mounted  up  to  heav'n.  Methinks  I  seehlta 
Climb  the  aerial  heights,  and  glide  along 
Athwart  the  severing  clouds:  but  the  faint  eye. 
Flung  backward  in  thechace.soon  drops  its  hold. 
Disabled  quite,  and  jaded  with  pursuing. 
Heaven's  portals  wide  expand  to  let  him  in: 
Nor  are  his  friends  shut  out:  as  some  great  prince 
Not  for  himself  alone  procures  admission. 
But  for  his  train  ;  it  was  hi-,  royal  will. 
That  where  he  is,  there  should  his  followers  be. 
I  )eath  only  lies  between  !  a  gloomy  path ! 
Made  vet  more  gloomy  by  our  coward  fears  * 
But  not  untrod,  nor  tedious:  the  fatigue 
Will  soon  go  off.     Besides,  there 's  no  by-road 
To  bliss. Then  why, likeill-conditionedchiidren. 
Start  we  at  transient  hardships  in  the  way 
That  leads  to  pallet  air  and  softer  skies. 
And  a  ne'er-setting  sun  ?  Fools  that  we  are  ! 
We  w  ish  to  be  where  sweets  un  with'ring  blooai ; 
But  strait  our  wish  revoke,  and  w  illnot  go. 
So  have  I  seen,  upon  a  summer's  even, 
Fast  by  a  riv'let's  brink  a  youngster  play  t 
How  wishfully  he  looks  to  stem  the  tide ! 
This  moment  resolute,  next  unresolv'd, 
At  last  he  dips  his  foot ;  but  as  he  dips 
His  fears  redouble,  and  he  runs  away 
From  th' inoffensive  stream,  unmindful  now 
Of  all  the  ftow'fs  that  paint  the  further  bank, 
Andsmil'd  so  sweet  «  late.     Thrice  welcome 
That, after  manvai-au.l'al  bleeding  step,  [Death! 
Conducts  us  to" our  home,  and  lands  us  ttfe 
On  th* long  wiih'd -fox  shore  Pr&digwuschunge ! 

Our 
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Our  bane  turn'ci  to  a  ble.-si:i^  !   Death  disarm'd 
Loses,  his  fellnesa  quite  ;  all  thanks  to  Ilim 
\\  ho  scours'd  the  venom  out!  Suns  the  last  end 
Ul  the  ROOQ  man  is  peace      How  calm  hi^  exit! 
Night-dews  fall  nut  more  gently  M  the  ground, 
Not  weary  worn-out  winds  expire  so  soft. 
Behold  htm  !   in  the  ev'ning  tide  of  life, 
A  life  mrH  sprnt.  whose  early  care  it  was, 
His  riper  stars  should  nut  upbraid  ln>  green  i 
Bv  unperceiv'd  degrees  he  wean  away  ; 
Vet  like  the  sun  seems  larger  at  his  setting! 
ilign  inhisfaith  and  hopes,  look  I  how  he  reaches 
After  the  prize  in  view  I  anil,  like  a  bird 
Thai's  hamper'd,  struggles  hard  to  <iti  away  ! 
Whilst  the  ^rlad  gates  of  sight  are  wide  expanded 
To  let DCW  jiluries  in,  the  first  fair  fruits 
Of  the  fast-coming  harvest !  Then!  O  then  ! 
Each  earth-born  jov  grows  vile,  or  disappear.:, 
Shrunk  to  a  thing  of  nought.     O  how  lie  longs 
To  have  his  passport  signed,  and  be  dismissal  ! 
Tisdone,  and  now  he's  happy  I  The  glad  soul 
Has  not  a  wish  uncrown'd.   Ev'n  the  lag  flesh 
Keys  too  in  hope  of  meeting  once  again 
Its  better  half,  never  to  sunder  more. 
Nor  shall  it  hope  in  vain  :  the  time  dravus  on 
When  not  a  single  spot  of  burial  earth, 
Whether  on  land,  or  in  the  spacious  sea, 
But  must  give  back  its  long  committed  dust 
Inviolate:  and  faithfolly  shall  these 
Make  up  the  full  account ;  not  the  least  atom 
Embezzled,  or  mislaid,  of  the  whole  tale. 
Each  soul  shall  have  a  body  ready-furnished  ; 
Andeachshali  havehisuwn.  Hence, veprophancl 
Akk  not,  how  this  can  be?  Sure  the  same  pow'r 
That  rear'd  the  piece  at  first,  and  took  it  down, 
Can  re-ac--euible  the  loose  scattered  parts, 
And  put  titem  as  they  were.     Almighty  God 
Has  done  much  more;  nor  is  his  arm  impair'd 
Thro'  length  of  days  ;  and  what  he  can  he  will ; 
His  faithfulness  stands  bound  to  see  it  done. 
When  the  dread  trumpet  sounds,  the  slumb'ring 
Not  uiiattentive  to  the  call,  shall  wake  ;   [dust, 
And  ev'ry  joint  possess  its  proper  place, 
With  a  new  elegance  of  form,  unknown 
To  its  first  state.     Nor  shall  (he  conscious  soul 
Mistake  its  partner  ;  but  amidst  the  crowd, 
Singling  its  other  half,  into  its  arms 
Shall  rush,  with  all  the  impatience  of  a  man 
That's  new  come  home,,  who  having  long  been 

absent, 
With  haste  runs  over  cv'rv  different  room, 
In  pain  to  see  the  whole.  Thrice  happy  meeting ! 
Nor  time,  nor  death,  shall  ever  part  them  more. 
Tis  butanight ;  a  long  and  moonless  night; 
We  make  the  grave  our  bed,  and  then  are  gone. 

Thus,  at  the  shut  of  even,  the  weary  bird 
Leaves  the  wide  air,  and  in  some  lonely  break 
Cow*ra  down,  and  doses  till  the  dawn  of  day  ; 
Then  claps  his  well-fledg'd  wings,  and  bears 

away. 
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§40.  Happiness  tolrfound in  Virtur «/o?i^1Pope. 

Know  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to 

"  Yiitue  alone  is  Happiness  below."      [know) 


The  only  point  where  human  bliss  stands  still. 
And  takes  the  good  without  the  fall  to  ill; 
Where  only  Merit  constant  pay  receives, 
[s  blest  in  what  if  takes,  and  what  it  gives; 
The  joy  unequal'd  if  its  end  it  gain, 
And,  if  it  lose,  attended  with  no  pain  : 
Without  satiety,  iho'  e'er  °o  blesu'd, 
And  but  more  reltsh'd  as  the  more  distrcss'd. 
The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  Folly  wears, 
Less  pleasing  far  than  Virtue's  very  tears  : 
Good  from  each  object,   from  each  place  no- 
For  ever  cxenis'd,  yet  never  tir'd  ;  [rmir'd, 

Never  elated  while  One  man's  oppress'd  ; 
Never  dejected  while  another  *s  oles^'d  ; 
And  where  no  wants,  no  wishes  can  remain. 
Since  but  to  wish  more  Virtue  is  to  gain. 

Sec !  the  sole  blis3  Heav'n  could  on  all  bestow,- 
Which  who  but  feels  can  taste ;  bat  thinks,  can 

know  : 
Vet  poor  with  fortune,  and  with  learning  blind; 
The  bad  must  miss ;  the  good,  untaught,  w  ill  find; 
Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road, 
But  look*  thro'  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God ; 
Pursues  that  chain  which  links  th'  immense 

design, 
Joins  heav'n  and  earth,  and  mortal  and  divine ; 
i>ees,  that  no  being  any  bliss  can  know. 
But  touches  Some  above,  and  some  below  ; 
Learns  from  this  union  of  the  rising  whole, 
The  first,  last  purpoae  of  the  human  sou! ; 
And  knows  where  Faith,  Law,  Morals,  all  began, 
All  end  in  Love  of  God,  arid  Love  of  Mail. 

For  him  alone,  Hope  leads  from  goal  to  goal, 
And  opens  still,  and  opens  on  his  soul ; 
Till  lengthen'd  on  to  Faith,  and  unconfin'd, 
It  pour*  the  bliss  that  fills  up  all  the  mind. 
He  sees  why  Nature  plants  in  Man  alone 
Hope  of  known  bliss,  and  faith  in  bliss  unknown 
(Nature,  whose  dictates  to  no  other  kind 
Aregiv'n  in  vain,  but  what  they  seek  they  find)  . 
Wise  is  her  present;  she  connects  in  this 
His  greatest  Virtue  with  his  greatest  Bliss; 
At  once  his  own  bright  prospect  to  be  blest, 
And  strongest  motive  to  assist  the  rest. 

Self-love  thus  push'd  to  social,  to  divine, 
Gives  thee  to  make   thy  neighbour's  blessing 
Is  this  too  little  for  the  boundless  heart?  [thine. 
Extend  it,  let  thy  enemies  have  part : 
Grasp  the  whole  world's  of  Reason,  Life,  and 
In  one  close  system  of  Benevolence  :        [Sense, 
Happier  as  kinder,  in  whate'er  degree, 
And  height  of  Bliss  but  height  of  Charity. 
God  loves  from  Whole  to  Parts  :  but  human 
Must  rise  from  Individual  to  the  Whole,    [soul 
Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake, 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake  ; 
TVe  centre  mov'd,  a  circle  straight  succeeds, 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads  ; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace; 
His  country  next ;  and  next  all  human  race  : 
Wide  and  moie  wide.th'  o'erflou  ings  of  the  miud 
Take  ev'ry  creature  in,  of  ev'ry  kind  ; 
Earth  smilesaround, with  boundless  bounty  blest> 
And  Heav'n  beholds  its  imag?.  in  his  breast. 
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§  41 .  On  the  Etcrnify  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Smart. 

Hail,  wend'rous  Being,  who  in  pow'r  su- 
preme 
Exists  from  everlasting!  whose  great  name 
Deep  in  the  human  heart,  and  ev'rv  atom 
The  Air,  the  Earth,  or  azure  Main  contains, 
In  undecvpher'd  characters  is  wrote  — 
Incomprehensible !  —  O  what  can  words, 
The  wreak  interpreters  of  mortal  thoughts. 
Or  what  can  thoughts!,  tho' wild  of  win:.',  they  rove 
Thro'  the  va«t  concave  of  th'  jrthereal  round)? 
If  to  theHea\'nof  Heav'ip  they  wing  their  way 
Advent'rotfc,  like  the  bird?  of  nieht  they're  lost, 
And  delug'd  in  the  flood  of  dazzling  ivtf.  — 
May  theu  the  youthful,  uninspired  liard 
Presume  to  hymn  th'  Eternal  ?  may  he  soar 
Where  Seraph  and  where  Cherubim  on  high 
Resound  th'  unceasing  plaudits,  and  with  them 
In  the  grand  chorus  mix  his  feeble  voice? 

He  may  —  if  thou,  who  from  the  witless  babe 
Ordainest  honor,  gloTv,  strength,  and  praise. 
Uplift  th'  unpinion'd  Muse,  awddeign'st  to  assist, 
Great  Poet  of  the  Universe!  his  sontr- 

Before  this  earthly  Planet  wound  her  course 
Round  Light's  perennial  fountain  ;  before  Light 
Herself 'gan  shitie,  and  at  th' inspiring  word 
Shot  to  existence  in  a  blaze  of  dav ; 
Before  "  the  Morning-Stan  together  sang," 
And  hail'd  Thee  architect  of  countless  worlds, 
Thou  art  —  All-glorious,  Alt-beneficent, 
All  Wisdom  and  Omnipotence  Thou  art. 

But  is  the  aera  of  Creation  fix'd 
At  when  these  worlds  began?  Could  aught  retard 
Goodness,  that  knows  no  bounds,  from  blessing 

ever, 
Or  keep  th'  immense  Artificer  in  sloth  ? 
A vaunt  the  dust-directed  crawling  thought, 
Hut  Puissance  immeasurably  vast, 
And  Bounty  inconceivable,  could  rest 
Content,  exhausted  with  one  week  of  action! 
No  —  in  th'  exertion  of  thy  righteous  pow'r, 
Ten  thousand  times  more  active  than  the  Sun, 
Thou  reign'd,  and  with  a  mighty  hand  compos'd 
Svstems innumerable,  matchless  all, 
All  stampt  with  thine  uncounterfeited  seal 

But  yet  (if  still  to  more  stupendous  heights 
The  M  use  unblam'd  her  aching  sense  may  strain) 
Perhaps  wrapt  up  in  contemplation  deep, 
The  best  of  Beings  on  the  noblest  theme 
Might  ruminate  at  leisure,  soope  immense  ! 
Th'  Eternal  Pow'r  and  Godhead  to  explore, 
And  with  itself  th'  Omniscient  Mind  replete- 
This  were  enough  to  fill  the  boundless  All, 
This  were  a  Sabbath  worthy  the  Supreme  ! 
Perhaps  enthron'd  amidst  a  choicer  few 
Of  spirits  inferior,  he  might  greatly  plan 
The  two  prime  Pillars  of  the  Universe, 
Creation  and  Redemption — and  awhile 
Pause — with  the  grand  presentiment*  of  glory, 
Perhaps —  but  all 's  conjecture  here,  below, 
A\\  ignorance,  and  self-plum'd  vanity  — 
O  Thou,  whose  ways  to  wonder  at 's  distrust, 


Whom  t«  describe  \s  presumption  (all  we  can. 
And  aH  we  may),  be  glorified,  be  prais'd.  rrish, 

A  day  shall  mine  when  all  this  earth  shall  pc- 
Nor  leave  behind  ev'n  Chaos ;  it  shall  come, 
W  lien  all  the  armies  of  the  elements 
Shall  war  against  themselves,  and  mutual  rage, 
To  make  Perdition  triumph  ;  it  shall  come, 
When  the  capacious  atmosphere  above 
Shall  in  sulphureous  thunders  groan,  and  die, 
And  vanish  imo  \uui ;  the  earth  beneath 
Shall  sever  to  the  centre,  and  devour 
Th' enormous  blaze  of  the  destructive  flames. 
Ye  rocks  that  mock  the  ravings  of  the  flood?, 
And  proudly  frown  upon  th'  impatient  deep, 
Where  isyourgr.mdeurnow?  Yt  foaming  wave?, 
That  all  along  th'  immense  Atlantic  roar, 
In  vain  ye  swell  ;  with  a  few  drops  suffice 
To  quench  the  inextinguishable  fire? 
Ye  mountains,  on  whose  cloud-crow n'd  tops  the 

cedars, 
Are  lessen'd  into  ihrubs,  magnific  pile?, 
That  prop  the  painted  chamber  of  the  heavens, 
And  nx  the  earth  continual ;   Athos,  where? 
Where,  Tenerif,  'a  thy  statehne?s  to-dav? 
What,  iEtna,  are  thy  flames  to  these?  No  more 
Than  the  poor  glow-worm  to  the  golden  sun. 

Nor  shall  the  verdant  valleys  then  remain 
Safe  in  their  meek  submission;  they  the  debt 
Of  nature  and  of  justice  too  must  pay. 
Yet  I  must  weep  for  you,  ye  rival  fair, 
Arno  and  Andalusia  ;  but  for  thee 
More  largely,  and  with  filial  tears  must  weep, 

0  Albion  !  O  my  country  !  Thou  must  join. 
In  vain  dissever' d  from  the  rest,  must  join 
The  terrors  of  th'  inevitable  ruin. 

Nor  thou,  illustrious  monarch  of  the  day  ; 
Nor  thou,  fair  queen  of  night ;  nor  yon,  ye  stars* 
Tho'  million  leagues  and  million  still  remote, 
Shall  yet  survive  that  day  ;  ye  must  submit. 
Sharers,  not  bright  spectators  of  the  scene. 

But  tho'  the  Earth  shall  to  the  centre  perish, 
Nor  leave  behind  ev'n  Chaos  ;  tho'  the  air 
With  all  the  elements  must  pass  away, 
Vain  as  an  idiot's  dream  ;  tho'  the  huge  rock?. 
That  brandish  the  tall  cedars  on  their  tops, 
With  humbler  vales  must  to  perdition  yield  ; 
Tho'  the  gilt  sun,  and  silver  tressed-moon, 
With  all  her  bright  retinue,  must  be  lost  : 
Yet  thou,  Great  Fathsrofthe  world,  surviv'st 
Eternal,  as  thou  wert.     Yet  still  survives 
The  soul  of  man  immortal,  perfect  now. 
And  candidate  for  unexpiring  joys. 

He  comes !  he  comes !  the  awful  trump  I  hear ;. 
The  flaming  sword's  intolerable  blaze 

1  see  !  He  comes !  th'  Archangel  from  above. 
"  Arise,  ye  tenants  of  the  silent  grave, 

'*  Awake  incorruptible,  and  arise  : 

"  From  east  to  west,  ftom  the  Antarctic  pole 

"  To  regions  Hyperborean,  all  ye  sons, 

"  Ye  sonsof  Adam,  and  ye  heirs  of  heaven  — 

"  Arise,  ye  tenants  of  the  silent  grave, 

"  Awake  incorruptible,  and  arise." 

'Tis  then,  nor  sooner,  that  the  restless  mind 
Shall  find  itself  at  home  ;  and  like  the  ark, 
Fix'd  on  the  mountain  too,  shall  look  aloft 

O'er 
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OVr  the  vague  passage  of  precarious  life  ; 
And  wrinda  and  waves,  and  rucks  and  tempests, 

Enjov  ihc  everlasting  calm  of  Heaven  :     [past, 
Th  then,  nor  sooner,  that  the  deathless  soul 
ShaH  justly  know  its  nature  and  its  rise  : 
Tis  tken  the  hunuuitoni:ue,'.ie\v-iuu'd,  shall  give 
Pnim  mure  worthy  the  Eternal  car. 
Yet  what  wecan.weouaht; — andthercforeThou, 
Pur-e  Thou  mv  heart.  Omnipotent  and  good  ! 
iuouinv  heart  with  hyssop,  lest,  likeCam, 
I  offer  fruitless  sacrifice,  and  with  gifts 
Offend,  and  not  propitiate  the  Ador'd. 
Ttio'  Gra-itude  were  blest  with  all  the  powers 
Her  iuir-iinj  heart  coukl  long  for;  tho'  theswifi, 
The  fiery  wing'd  Imagination  soar'd 
Beyond  Ambition's  wish — yet  all  were  vain 
To  speak  him  as  he  is,  who  is  ineffable. 
Yet  still  let  Reason  thro'  the  eye  of  Faith 
View  him  withfearful love; let Truthpronounce, 
And  Adoration  on  her  bended  knee, 
With  hca\ 'n-d  irected  hands,  confess  his  reign, 
And  let  the  angelic,  archanaelic  band, 
With  all  the  hosts  of  Heaven,  cherubic  forms, 
And  forms  seraphic,  with  their  silver  trump 
And  -olden  lyres  attend  : — "  For  thou  art  holy, 
••    )"..r  thou  art  one,  th'  Eternal,  who  alone 
'•  Exerts  all  goodness,  and  transcends  all  praise!" 
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§  42. 


On  the  Immensity  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Smart. 

Once  more  I  dare  to  rouse  the  sounding  string, 
The  Poet  of  ray  God  —  Awake,  my  glory, 
Awake,  my  hue  and  harp*—  myself  shall  wake, 
Soon  as  the  stately  night-exploding  bird 
lit  lively  lay  sines  welcome  to  the  dawn. 

List  ye!  how  Naturewith  ten  thousand  tongues 
:  the  grand  thnnksgh  ina,  Hail,  all  hail, 

Ye  tenants  of  the  fon-'i  and  the  field  ! 
M.  fellow  subjects  of  th'  Eternal  King, 
I  gladly  jojo  your  matin.-,  and  with  you 
Confess  his  presence,  arid  report  his  praise. 

O  Thou,  who  or  the  lambkin,  or  the  dove, 
When  ofler'd  by  the  lowly,  meek  and  poor, 
Prefer'st  to  pride's  whole  hecatomb,  accept 
This  mean  Essay,  nor  from  thy  treasure-house 
Of  glory  immense  the  Orphan's  mite  exclude 

What  tho*  the  Almighty's  regal  throne  be  rais'd 
High  o'er  yon  azure,  Hr-.nen's  exalted  dome, 
Bv  mortal  eye  unkenn'd — where  East  nor  West, 
Nor  South  ;;or  bins;/  rim  North  has  breath  to 
AlbcitHe  there  wilharigcb  and  withsaints  [blow; 
Hold  conference,  and  to  hi-  radiant  host 
Ev*D  face  to  face  stands  visibly  confest ; 
Yet  know,  (hat  nor  in  presence  or  in  power 
Shines  he  less  perfect  here;  "ti s.  man' sdhn  eye 
That  makes  th'  obscurity.     He  is  the  same  ; 
Alike  in  all  liis  univer-e  tlie  same. 

Whether  the  mind  (Jong  the  spangled  sky 
Measures  her  pathle  .    wall;,  .>;udipus  to  view 
The  works  of  \  aster  fabric,  where  the  planets 
Weave  thejzharjnonjou?  rounds,  their  march  di- 
Btill  faithful,  still  incon-taiu,tothesiin;  [reeling 
Or  where  die  comet,  thw'  j^ace  infimte- 


(Tho'  whirling  worlds  oppose  in  globes  of  fire} 
Darts,  like  a  javelin,  to  his  distant  goal;    heni 
Or  where  in  Heaven  above,  the  Heaven  ofUea- 
Bun\  brighter  suns,  and  goodlier  planets  roil 
With  satellites  more  glorious — Thou  art  there. 

Or  whether  on  the  ocean's  boisterous  back 
Thou  ride  triumphant,  and  withoutstretch'd  arm 
Curb  the  wild  winds  and  discipline  the  billows. 
The  suppliant  sailor  finds  Thee  there,  his  chief, 
His  only  help — When  Thou  rebuk'st  the  storm, 
It  ceases — and  the  vessel  gently  glides 
Along  the  glos-y  level  of  the  culm. 

O  !  could  1  search  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 
Downthcgreauiepthdescending,  there  thy  works 
Would  also  speak  thy  residence  !  and  there 
Would  I,  thy  servant,  like  the  still  profound, 
Astonish'd  into  silence  muse  thy  praise  1 
Behold  !   behold  !   th'  implanted  garden  round 
Of  vegetable  coral,  sea-flowers  gav,  [torn, 

And  shrubs  of  amber  from  the  peaid  pav'u  boV- 
Rise  richly  varied,  where  the  finny  race 
In  blithe  security  their  gambols  play; 
While  high  upon  their  heads  Leviathan, 
The  terror  and  the  glory  of  the  main, 
His  pastime  takes  with  transport,  proud  to  see 
The  ocean's  vast  dominion  all  his  own. 

Hence  thro'  the  genial  bowels  of  the  earth 
Easy  may  fancy  pass  ;  till  at  thy  mines, 
Gani  or  Raolconda,  she  arrive, 
And  from  the  adamant's  imperial  blaze 
Form  weak  ideas  of  her  Maker's  glory. 
Next  to  Pegu  or  Ceylon  let  me  rove, 
Where  the  rich  ruby  (deem'd  by  sages  old 
Of  sov'reign  virtue)  sparkles  ev'n  like  Shins, 
And  blushes  into  flames.     Thence  will  I  go 
To  undermine  the  treasure-fertile  womb 
Of  the  huge  Pyrenean,  to  detect 
The  agate,  and  the  deep-intrenched  gem 
Of  kindred  jasper — Nature  in  them  both 
Delights  to  play  the  mimic  on  herself; 
And  in  their  veins  she  oft  pourtrays  the  forms 
Of  leaning  hills,  of  trees  erect,  and  streams 
Now  stealing  softly  on,  now  thundering  down- 
In  desperate  cascade,  with  flowers  and  beast*> 
And  all  the.  living  landskip  of  the  vale  :   , 
In  vain  thy  pencil,  Claudio  or  Poussin, 
Or  thine,  immortal  Guido,  would  essay 
Such  skill  to  inunitate — it  is  the  hand 
Of  God  himself—  for  God  him  self  is  there,  [vance 
Hence  with  th'  ascending  springs  let  me  ad- 
Thro'  beds  of  magnets,  minerals, and  spar, 
L'p  to  the  mountain's  summit,  there  t'  indulge 
Th'  ambition  of  the  comprehensive  eye, 
That  dares  to  call  th'  horizon  all  her  own. 
Behold  the  forest,  and  th'  expansive  verdure 
Of  yonder  level  lawn,  whose  smooth-shorn  slkF 
No  object  inlerrapts,  unless  the  oak 
His  lordly  head  uprears,  and  branching  arms 
Extends — Behold  in  regal  solitude, 
And  pastoral  magnificence,  he  stands 
So  simple,  and  so  great,  the  under-wood 
Qf  meaner  rank  an  awful  distance  keep. 
Yet  Thou  art  there,  y'  God  himself  is  there> 
Ev'n  on  the  bush  (tho'  not  as  when  to  Moses 
lie  shone  in  burning  majesty  rcveal'd.) 
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Nathless  conspicuous  in  the  linnet's  throat  .  A  li\  ing  sacrifice  before  his  throne  ! 

Is  bis  unbounded  goodness — Thee  her  Maker,  ( And  may  th'  eternal,  high,  mysterious  tree, 


Thee  her  Preserver  chants  she  m  her  song  j 
While  all  the  emulative  vocal  trihe 
The  grateful  lesson  learn- — no  other  voice 
Is  heard,  no  other  sound  —  for,  in  attention 
Buried,  ev'n  babbling  Echo  holds  her  peace. 

Now  from  the  plains,  wherctheunboundedpro- 
Gives  liberty  her  utmost  scope  to  range,     [speci 
Turn  we  to  yon  inclosnres,  \\  here  appears 
Chequer'd  variety  in  all  her  forms, 
Which  the  vague  mind  attract,  and  still  suspend 
With  sweet  perplexity.     \\  hat  are  yon  towers, 
The  work  of  laboring  niCI1  :'nd  clumsy  art, 
Seen  with  the  ringdove's  nest  ?  On  that  tall  beech 
Her  pensile  house  the  fealhet'd  artist  builds  — 
The  rocking  winds  molest  her  not  ;  for  cee 
With  such  due  poise  the  wond'rou  fal       -hang. 
That,  like  the  compass  in  the  bark .  it  keeps 
True  to  itself  and  stedfast  ev'n  in  storms. 
Thou  idiot,  that  aiseii«  there  is  no  God, 
View,  and  he  dumb  forever  — 
Go  bid  Vitruvius  or  Palladio  build 
The  bee  his  mansion,  or  the  ant  her  cave  — 
Go  call  Correggio,  or  let  Titian  come      [cherry 


That  in  the  centre  of  the  arched  heavens  [branch 
Dears  the  rich  fruit  <>f  knowledge,   with  some 
Stoop  to  n. v  humble  reach,  and  bless  mv  toil  ! 
H  hen  in  n  ■  mother's  womb  conceai'd  i  lay, 
A    easel      embryo,  then  my  soul  thou  knew "st ; 
Knew'stall  her  future  workings,  every  thought, 
And  every  faint  idea  yet  unform'd. 
j  When  up  the  imperceptible  ascent 
[  Of  growing  years,  led  by  thy  hand,  I  rose, 
Perception's  gradual  light,  that  ever  dawns 
Insensibly  to-day,  thou  didst  vouchsafe, 
And  taught  me  by  that  reason  then  inspir'Jst, 
That  what  of  knowledge  in  mv  mind  was  low, 
Imperfect,  incorrect,  —  in  Thee  is  wond'rOos, 
(Jncircumscrib'd,  unsearchably  profound, 
And  estimable  solely  by  itself.  [brutes, 

Yi  hat  is  that  secret  pow'r  that  guides  tlie 
Which  Ignorance  calls  instinct !  'Tisfrom  Thee; 
It  is  the  operation  of  thine  hand-, 
Immediate,  instantaneous;  'tis  thy  wisdom 
That  glorious  shines  transparent  thro'  thy  works. 
Who  taught  thepvc,  or  who  forewarn'd  thejav, 
To  shun  the  deadly  nightshade  i  Tlio'  the  cherry 


To  paint  the  hawthorn's  bloom,  or  teacli   the    Boasts  not  a  glossier  hue,  nor  does  the  plum 


To  blush  withjust  vermillion —  Hence  away 

Hence,  ye  profane!   for  Ccd  himself  is  here. 
Vain  were  th'  attempt,  and  impious,  to  trace 
Thro'  all  his  works  th'  Artificer  Divine  — 
And  tho'  nor  shilling  sun,  nor  twinkling  star, 
Bedeck'd  the  crimson  curtains  of  the  sky  ; 
Tho'  neither  vegetable,  beast,  nor  bird 
Were  extant  ou  the  surface  of  this  ball, 
Nor  lurking  gem  beneath. ;  tho'  the  great  sea 
Slept  in  profound  stagnation,  and  the  air 
HaeHeft  no  thunder  to  pronounce  its  Maker  ; 
Yet  man  at  home,  within  himself,  might  find 
The  Deity  immense,  and  in  that  frame, 
So  fearful iv,  so  wonderfully  made, 
See  and  adore  his  providence  and  power — 
I  see,  and  1  adore  —  O  God  ms>st  bounteous! 
O  infinite  of  goodness  and  of  glory,         [Thee  ; 
The  knee  that  thou  hast  shap'd  shall  bend   to 
The  tongue  which  thon  hast  Cun'd  shall  chant 

thy  praise  ; 
And  thine  own  image,  the  immortal  soul, 
Shall  consecrate  herself  to  Thee  for  ever. 


§  43.  On  the  Omniscience  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Smart. 

Arise,  divine  Urania,  with  new  strains 
To  hyson  thy  God  !  and  thou,  immortal  Fame, 
Arise  and  blow  thy  everlasting  trump  ? 
All  glory  to  the  Omniscient,  and  praise, 
And  power  and  domination  in  the  height ! 
And  thou,  cherubic  Gratitude,  whose  voice 
To  pious  ears  sounds  silverly  so  sweet, 
Come  with  thy  precious  incense,  hring  thy  gifts, 
And  with  thy  choicest  stores  the  altar  crown 


Lurewith  more  seeming  sweets  the  amorous  eye, 
Yet  will  not  the  sagaeions  birds,  decoved 
By  fair  appearance,  touch  the  noxious  fruit. 
They  know  to  taste  is  fatal  ;  whence,  alann'd, 
Swift  on  the  winnowing  winds  they  work  their 

way, 
Go  to,  proud  reasoner,  philosophic  man, 
Hast  thou  such  prudence,  thou  such  knowledge? 
Full  many  arace  has  fall'n  into  the  snare  [• —  .No. 
Of  meretricious  looks,  of  pleasing  surface  ; 
And  oft  in  desart  isles  the  famish'd  pilgrim, 
Bv  forms  of  fruit,  and  luscious  taste,  beguil'd, 
Like  his  forefather  Adam,  eats  and  dies. 
For  why?  his  wisdom  on  the  leaden  feet 
Of  slow  Experience,  dully  tedious,  creeps, 
And  comes,  like  vengeance,  after  long  delay. 

The  venerable  sage,  that  nightly  trims 
The  learned  lamp,  t'  investigate  the  powers 
Of  plants  medicinal,  the  earth,  the  air, 
And  the  dark  regions  of  the  fossil  world, 
(J  rows  old  in  following  what  he  ne'er  shall  find  ; 
Studious  in  vain  !   till  haply  at  the  last ' 
lie  spies  a  mist,  then  shapes  it  into  mountains, 
And  baseless  fabiics  from  conjecture  builds. 
While  the  domestic  animal,  that  guards 
At  midnight  hours  his  threshold,  ifoppress-'d 
Bv  sudden  sickness,  at  his  master's  feet 
Begs  not  that  aid  his  stm  ices  miaht  claim, 
But  is  his  own  physician,  knows  the  case, 
And  from  th'  emetic  herbage  works  his  cure. 
Hark!  from  afar  the  feather'd  matron  *  screams, 
And  all  her  brood  alarms  !  The  docile  crew 
Accept  the  signal  one  and  all,  expert, 
In  th'  art  of  Nature  and  unlearn'd  deceit : 
Along  the  sod,  in  counterfeited  death, 
Mute°  motionless  they  lie  ;  full  well  appm'd 


Thou  too,  mv  heart,  whom  He,  and  lie  alone 

Who  all  things  knows,  can  know,  with  love  re-  .  1  hat  &e  rap      »us  advetsarys  near 

Pegeneratc,  and  pure,  pour  sH  thyself     [pletc,  !  *^i-£  Hen  Turkey. 
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But  who  infonra'd  be*  of  th'  approaching  danger! 
Who  taught  ihe  cautious  mother,  that  the  law  k 
intch'd  het  •  dby  her  destruction ! 

Her  own  prophetic  soul  is  active  in  her, 
And  more  than  human  providence  her  guard. 

Winn  Philomela,  ere  the  cold  domain 
Of  crippled  Winter  'gins  t'  advance,  prepares 
Her  annual  flight,  me  poplar  shade 

Takes  her  melodious  leave,  who  tlien's  her  pilol  ? 
Who  poults  her  passage  thro'  the  pathless  void 
thus  from  us  remote,  to  us  unknown? 
icnce  is  the  science  of  her  God. 
Not  the  magnetic  index  t<>  the  North 

isrertains  her  course,  norb  icon: 

.  Heaven-taaeht  voyager,  tliat  sails  in  air, 
I       rts  nor  coy  West  nor  hast,  bui  ihstant  • 
What  Newton  or  nol  sought,  or  soughl  in 

Illustrious  name!  irrefrassable  [roof 
Of  man's  vast  genhis,  and  the  soaring  soul  ! 
Vet  what  wert  thou toHim,  who  knew  his  works 
Before  creation  fonn'd  them,  long  before 
He  measnVd  in  the  holiow  ofjiis  hand 

He  comprehended  with  .1  span,  and  vvi       d 
aiightv  mountains  in  his  soldeu  - 


Nor  rials  the  here  her  providence,  hut  nips 
With  subtle  tooth  the  grain,  lest  from  hei  garnci 
In  mischievous  fertility  it  steal, 
And  back  to  day-light  vegetate  its  way. 
Go  to  the  .Vn;.  thou  sluggard,  ham  to  live, 
And  b\  her  wary  ways  reform  thine  own. 
Hut  if'thv  (leadcn'd  sense,  and  listle     thought* 
More  glaring  evidence  demand  ;  behold, 
Where  yon  pellucid  populous  hive  presents 
A  vol  uocopted  model  to  the  world  ! 
There  Machiavel  in  the  reflecting  glass 
Max  read  himself  a  fool.     The  chemist  there 
May  with  astonishment  invidious  view 
His  tods  outdone  by  each  plebeian  bee, 
Who,  at  the  roval  mandate,  on  the  wing, 
Iroin  various  herbs,  and  from  discordant  Bowers, 
A  perfect  liarmony  of  sweets  coni|X)unds. 
A  vaunt,  Conceit  '.   Ambition,  take  thy  flight 
to  tli''  Prim  •■■  of  vanity  and  air  ! 
()  !  'tis  a  thought  of  energy  most  piercing;  [forc«* 
Fonn'd  to  make  pride  grow  humble  ;  form'd  to 
Its  weight  on  the  reluctant  mind,  and  give  her' 
\  true  but  irksome  image  of  herself. 
W  ncful  vicissitude  !   when  man,  fallen  man, 
W  ho  firs!  from  1  leaven,  from  graciou  God  himself 


.   shone  supreme,  v  limsclfthe  light,    Learn'd  know  ledge  ol  the  brutes,  must  know,  hy 


Ere  vit  Refraction  learn'd  her  skill  to  paint, 
And  bend  athwart  the  clouds  her  beauteous  how 
When  Knowledge  at  her  lather's  dread  com 
maud 
Rejign'd  bo  Israel's  king  her  golden  key, 
have  join'd  the  frequent  auditors 
In  wonder  and  delight,  that  whilom  heard 
Great  Solomon  descanting  on  the  brutes. 
<  > !  how  sublimely  glorious  to  apply 
To  God's  own  honor,  and  good-will  to  mar., 
That  wisdom  he  alone  of  men  possess'd 
In  plenitnde  so  rich,  and  scop  h 

id  he  rouse  i;i>  pamper'd  silken  sons 
ated  Ease,  by  placing  to  their  \ . 

lustrious  Ant,  the  wisest  iii -■  1 1, 
And  if  all  the  hi  Id  ! 

Tho'  she  presumes  not  by  the  solar  orb 
To  m  asure  times  and  seasons,  nor  con 
Chaldean  calcul    i  de  ; 

bus  that  Deceuibcr's  on  the  march, 
Pointing  with  icy  hand  to  Want  and  \\  oe, 
ach,  and  undismay'd 
Receives:  him  as  a  wel<  t,  prepdr'd 

t  the  churlish  WinU  I 

•■1  the  favorable  Sun 
1  .        ial  earth  th'  enlivening  ray, 

.>'.  that  hourly  toils 
Mo  ri.e  th    groaning  earth  for  ill-sought  gold, 

.  h  trouble,  such  fatigue,  as  she  j 
While  all  her  subterrai  [meet 

And  storm-proof  cells,  with  management  mo  I 
And  ...  1  fcry  die  forms  : 

Then  to  the  field  ind  on  her  back, 

he  hears  the  cumbrous  com. 
Then  many  a  weary  many  a  -train, 

And  manv  a  gf  an  subdu'a,  at  lei  1 

L'p  the  hug:  hill  »he  hardly  heai    . 

*  The  Longitude. 


brute 
Instructed  and  reproach'd,  the  scale  of  being  ; 
I  By  slow  degrees  from  lowly  steps  ascend, 
,  Vnd  trace  Omniscience  upwards  to  its  spring! 
!  Vet  murmur  not,  bui  praise  —  for  tho'  we  stand 
I  Of  many  a  godlike  privilege  amere'd 
I  By  Adam's  dire  transgression  ;  tho'  no  more 
1  !«•  Paradise  our  home,  hut  o'er  the  portal 
1  Hangs  in  tenific  pomp  the  burning  blade  j 
Siill  with  ten  thousand  beauties  bloom  the  earth, 
W  ith  pleasures populous,andwith  riches  crown'd. 
■  Still  is  there  scope  for  wonder  and  for  love 
Ev'n  to  their  last  exertion — showers  of  blessings 
.  Far  more  than  human  virtue  can  deserve, 
Or  hojie  expect,  or  gratitude  return. 
Then,  O  ye  people,  ()  ye  sons  of  men, 
!  V\  hatevcr  be  the  color  of  your  lives, 
I  \\  Jiatever  portion  of  itself  his  wisdom 
Shall  deign  i'  allow,  still  patiently  abide, 
',  And  praise  him  more  and  more;  nor  cease  to  chant 
I  "  All  glory  to  th'  Omniscient,  and  praise, 

'    \  iid  pow'r,  and  domination  in  the  height  ! 
'  '•  And  thou,  cherubic  Gratitude,  whose  voice 
,  "  To  pious  ears  sounds  silverly  so  swe 
"  Come  with  thy  precious  incense,hring  thy  gifts  j 
"  And  with  thy  choices!  stores  the  altar  crown.  ' 
xii  eta  ^osa 


§41.  Onlhe  Power  of  the  Supreme.  Tl<in?.  Smart. 
"  Tremble,  thou  Earth  1"  th'  anointed  i/M  r 
said,  [mountains ! 

"At  God's  bright  presence;    tremble  all   ye 
"  And  all  ve  hillocks  on  the  surface  bound  1" 
Then  once  again,  ye  glorious  thunder*,  roll  ! 
The  Muse  with  transport  hears  ye  ;  once  again 
Convulse  the  solid  continent  !   and  shake, 
Grand  music  of  Omnipotence,  the  ides ! 
'Tis  thv  terrific  voice,  thou  God  of  power, 
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Tb  thy  terrific  voice  :  all  nature  hears  it, 
A  waken' d  ;ui<i  alarm'd  ;  she  feels  its  force  ; 
j  u  every  spri  •  win  elj 

And  every  movement  of  her  vasl  machine. 
Behold!  quakes  Apenninc ;  behold  !  recoils 
Alhos ;     and  all  the  hoan  headed   Ups 
Leap  from  their  bases  al  the  god-like  sound. 
But  what  is  this,  celestial  tho'  the  note, 
And  proclamation  of  the  reign  -  ipretne, 
Compar'd  with  such  as,  for  a  mortal  ear 
Too  great,  amaze  the  incorporeal  worlds  ? 
Should  Ocean  to  his  congregab  I  waves 
<   ill  in  each  river,  cataract,  and  lake. 
And  with  the  wat'ry  world  down  a  huge  rock 
Mllong  in  one  horrible  cascade, 

Twere  tint  the  echo  or  the  parting  breeze) 
When  zephyr  faints  upon  the  lily's  breast ; 
Twere  but  the  ceasing  of  some  instrument, 
When  tii'.  last  ling<  ring  undulation 
Dies  on  the  doubting  car,  ifnam'd  with  sounds 
Bo  mighty  !  so  stupendous !  so  divine! 

But  not  alone  in  the  aerial  vault 
Does  He  the  dread  theocracy  maintain  ; 
For  oft,  enrag'd  with  his  intestine  thunders, 
He  barrows  up  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
And  shocks  the  central  magnet— -Cities  then 
Totter  on  their  foundations,  stately  columns, 
Maguific  walls,  and  heaven-assaulting  spires. 
\\  lint  tho'  in  haughty  eminence  erect 
Stands  the  strong  citadel,  and  frowns  defiance 
On  adverse  hosts;  tho'  many  a  bastion  jut 
Forth  from  the  rampart's  elevated  mound  ; 
Vain  the  poor  providence  of  human  art, 
And  mortal  strength  bow  vain  I  while  underneath 
Triumphs  bis  mining  vengeance  in  th'  uproar 
( >i  shatter'd  tower-,  riven  rocks,  and  mountains, 
A\  it'.i  clamor  inconceivable  uptorn, 
And  Inirl'd  adown  th'  abyss.    Sulphureous  pyrites 
Bursting  abrupt  from  darkness  into  day, 
\\  ith  din  outrageous  and  destructive  ire, 
Augment  the  hideous  tumult,  while  it  wrxmds    j 
Tli'  afflictive  ear.  and  terrifies  the  eye,         [felt,  | 
Am!  rends  the  heart  in  twain.     Twice  have  we  I 
W  ithin  Augut  t  t's  walls,  twice  have  we  felt 
I  hy  threaten'd  indignation  :    but  even*Thou, 
Ineeus'd  Omnipotent,  art  gracious  ever; 
Thy  goodness  infinite  but  mildly  wara'd  us. 
With  mercy-blended  wrath  ;  O  spare  us  still, 
Nor  -end  more  dire  conviction!  We  confess 
That  thou  an  lie  ttf  Almighty  :  we  believe. 
For  at  thy  righteous  j  lower  \.  hole  -\  -terns  quake; 
j'or  at  thy  nod  tremble  ten  thousand  worlds. 
Hark  !  on  the  wing'd  whirlwinds  rapid  rage, 
Y\  hich  is  and  is  not  in  a  moment  —  hark  ! 
On  tb'  hurricane's  tempestuous  sweep  be  rides 
Invincible,  and  oaks,  and  pines,  ami  cedars. 
And  forests  are  no  more.  I-'or.vonthct  dreadful ! 
The  West  encounters  Hast,  and  Notus  meets 
In  his  career  the  Hyperborean  blast: 
The  lordly  iions  shuddering  seek  their  dens, 
And  liy  like  timorous  deer  ;  the  king  of  birds, 
M  ho  ear  d  the  solar  ray,  is  Weak  of  wing. 
And  faints,and  falls, anddies: — whileHe supreme 
V^oul-  stedfast  in  the  centre  of  the  stoYxo. 
\\  herefore  y<  objects  terrible  and  ^rcat, 


Ye  thunders,  earthquakes,  and  ye  fire-fraught 
Of  fell  volcanos,  w  ,  hunicancs,[wombi 

And  boiling  billow  ,,  hajl  :  in  choruj  join 
To  celebrate  ■  nd  magnify  yo 

Who  yet  in  work,  ol  a  minuter  mould 
Is  not  lew  manifest,  is  not  less  mighty. 
Survey  the  magnet's  sympathetic  love 
That  woes  the  yielding  needle  ;  contemplate 
Tli'  attractive  amber's  power,  invisible 
Ev'n  to  the  mental  eye  .  or  v  hen  the  : 

from  th'  electric  sphere  assaults  thy  frame, 
show  me  the  hand  that  dealt  it  !  —  Baffled  hen 
By  his  Omnii»tence,  PI 
Slowly  her  thought:  inadequate  revolves; 
Ami  stands,  with  ail  hi-  circling  wonders  round 
Like  heavy  Saturn  in  lb'  ethereal  space        [her, 
Begirt  with  ;m  inexplicable  ring; 

if  such  thq  operations  of  his  power, 
Which  at  all  seasons  and  in  every 
(Rul'd  by  established  laws  and  current  nature) 
Arrest  ih'  attention  :  who,  oh  who  shall  tell 
His  acts  tniracul  ius  .    when  his  own  decrees 
Repeals  he,  or  suspends  ;  when  by  the  hand 
Of  Moses  or  of  Joshua,  or  the  mou 
Of  his  prophetic  seers,  such  deeds  be  wrought, 
Before  th'  astonish'd  sun'-  all-seeing  eye,  _ 
That  faith  was  scarce  a  virtue.     Need  1  sing 
The  fate  of  Pharoah  and  his  numerous  band 
Lost  in  the  rerlu-c  of  the  wat'ry  walls, 
That  melted  to  their  fluid  stale  again  ? 
Need  1  recount  how  Samson's  warlike  arm, 
With  more  than  mort  d  n<  rves  was  strung,  t'o'er- 
Idolatrons  Phitistia  I   Shall  I  tell  "[throw- 

How  David  triumph'd,  and  what  Job  su-tain'd  ? 
—  But,  O  supreme,  unutterable  mercy! 
O  love  unequall'd,  mystery  immense,  [tion 

Which  angels  lone  t'  unfold  !  'tis  man'-  redem- 
That  crowns  thy  -lory,  and  thy  pwer  confirm*  j 
Confirms  the  great,  th'  uncontrovertpd  claim. 
When  from  .lie  Virgin's  unpolluted  womb 
Shone  forth  the  Son  of  Righteousness  reveal'dj 
And  on  benighted  reason  pour  d  the  day  ; 
"  Let  there  be  peace  !"  he  said,  and  all  was  calm 
Amongst  the  warring  world  —  calm  a.-  the  sea 
When,  "  O  be  still,  ye  boisterous  winds!"  he 

cried, 
And  not  a  breath  was  blown,  nor  murmur  heard. 
His  was  a  life  of  miracles  and  might, 
And  charitv  and  love,  ere  yet  he  taste 
The  bitter  draught  of  death,  ere  yet  he  rise 
Victorious  o'er  the  universal  foe, 
And  death,  and  sin,  and  hell  in  triumph  lead. 
His  by  the  right  of  Conquest  is  mankind, 
And  in  sweet  servitude  and  golden  bonds 
Were  tied  to  him  for  ever.  —  O  how  easy 
Is  his  ungalling  yoke,  and  all  his  '  urdene 
Tis  ecstasy  to  hear.     Him,  blcsseu  Shepherd  1 
His  flocks' shall  follow  'hro'  the  maze  of  life, 
And  shades  that  •   .id  to  day-spjring  from  on  bi| 
And  as  the  radiant  rose-,  afti  r  fading, 
In  fuller  foliage,  and  rant  breath 

Revive  in  smiling  spring,  s  i  shall  it  fare 
With  those  that  love  him  —  for  s  iveet  is  their  -..- 
Aral  all  F.tcr.  ity  shall  be  their  spring.        [vor. 
Then  shall  the  gates  andeverlastii  \  d< 
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Ai  which  the  King  of  Glory  enters  in,      [snre 
.  ssaints  unbarr'd  :  ana  there,  whereplee- 
j  bloom,  where  dubious  hope 
rtaintj .  and  eric  i 
Is  freed  from  passion  — there  we'll  celel 
With  worthier  numbers,  Him  who  is.  and  was, 
And,  in  immortal  prowess  Kil  j.  of  ki 
Shall  be  the  monarch  of  all  worlds  for  ever. 


Boor  i* 


§  43.  On  the  Goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Smart. 

.  for  so   the   Gentiles  *    eall'd   thy 
name, 
1  -    '.'.-.  sweet  Psalmist,  who  alone  envddstwake 
Th'  inanimate  to  motion-,  who  alone 
Thejoyful  hillocks,  the  applauding  rocks, 
And  Hood-,  with  musical  persuasion  drew  -r 
Thou,  whom  hail  and  snow  gav'st  voice  and  sound, 
And  mad'st  the  mute  melodious!  — greater  yet 
Was  thy  divinest  skili,  and  rul'd  o'er  more 

.  i  nature  ;  for  thy  tuneful  touch 
Drove  trembling  Satan  from  the  heart  of  Saul, 
And  quell'd  the  evil  Angel — in  this  breast 
Some  portion  of  thy  genuine  spirit  breathe, 
And  lift  me  from  myself;  each  thought  impure 
Banish  ;  each  low  idea  raise,  refine, 
Enlarge,  and  sanctify  ; — so  shall  the  Muse 
Above  the  stars  aspire,  and  aim  to  praise 
Her  god  on  earth  as  he  is  prais'd  in  heaven. 

Immense  Creator !  whose  all-powerful  hand 
Fram'd  universal  being,  and  whose  e\e 

likethvself.thataU'thingsform'dweregood, 
Where  shall  the  timorous  Bard  thy  praise  begin, 
Where  end  the  purest  sacrifice  of  song,    [light, 

just  thanksgiving! — The  thought-kindling 
Thy  prime  production,  darts  upon  my  mind 
J-    vivifying  beams,  my  heart  illumines, 
And  fills  my  soul  with  gratitude  and  Thee. 
Hail  to  the  cheerful  rays  of  ruddy  morn, 
That  paint  th*  itrfcaky  Easl  and  blithesome  rouse 
The  birds,  >hc  cattle,  and  mankind  from  rest ! 
H    1  to  the  freshness  of  the  early  breeze, 
And  Iris  dancing  on  the  new-fall'n  dew, 
Without  the  aid  of  yonder  golden  globe 
I/Ost  were  the  garnet's  lustre,  lost  the  lily, 
The  tulip  and  aurieula's  cpotted  pride  ; 
Lost  were  the  peacock's  plumage,  to  the  sight 

Leasing  in  its  pomp  and  glossy  glow. 
O  thrice-illustrious  !  were  it  not  for  Thee, 
Those  pansies,  that  reclining  from  the  bank 
\  iew  thro'  th'  immaculate  pellucid  stream 
Their  portraiture  in  the  inverted  heaven, 
Might  as  well  change  their  triple  boast,  thewhite, 
The  |  urpli ,  and  me  gold,  that  far  outvie 
The  Eastern  monarch's  garb,  ev'h  with  the  dock, 
Ev'n  with  the  baleful  hemlock's  irksome  green. 
v     h  .ut  thy  aid,  without  thy  gladsome  beams, 
ind  warblers  would  remain 
he  bending  branches,  nor  recite 
I  ■  iio.r relief  .'■.n'd their  lor.1. 


Their   voices  laud  to  transport,  wing'd  their 

flight, 
And  bade  them  call  for  nurture,  and  receive  : 

And  lo!  they  call  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush, 
The  woodlark  and  the  redbreast,  jointly  call  ; 
He  hear-,  and  feeds  their  feather  a  families  ; 
Ih  feeds  his  sweet  musicians — norneglects 
Th'  invoking  ravens  in  the  greenwood  wide  ; 
And  the'  their  throats  coarse  rattling  hurt  theearr 
They  nuan  it  all  for  music,  thanks  and  praise 
They  mean,  and  leave  ingratitude  to  man  : — • 
But  not  to  all  —  for,  hark  !  the  organs  blow 
Their  swelling  notes  round  the  cathedral's  dome. 
And  grace  the  harmonious  chow,  celestial  feast 
To  pious  ears,  and  med'einc  of  the  mind  ! 
The  thrilling  trebles  and   the  manly  base 
Join  in  accordance  meet,  and  with  one  voice 
All  to  the  sacred  subject  suit  their  song. 
While  in  each  breast  sweet  melancholy  reigns- 
Angelically  pensive,  till  the  joy 
Improves  and  purifies  ;  the  solemn  scene 
The  sun  thro'  storied  panes  surveys  with  awe, 
And  bashfully  witholds  each  bolder  beam. 
Here,  as  her  home,  from  morn  to  eve  frequents 
The  cherub  Gratitude  ;  behold  her  eyes  ! 
With  love  and  gladness  weepingly  they  shed 
Ecstatic  smiles  ;  the  incense,  that  her  hands 
Uprear,  is  sweeter  than  the  breath  of  May 
|  ( 'aught  from  the  nectarine's  blossom  ,and  hervoice 
Is  more  than  voice  can  tell  :  to  Him  she  sings. 
To  Him  who  feeds,  who  clothes,  and  who  adorns, 
Who  made,  and  who  preserves,  whatever  dwell- 
In  air,  in  stedfast  earth,  or  fickle  sea. 
O  He  is  good,  He  is  immensely  good  1     [man  ; 
Who  all  things  form'd,  and  forin'd  them  all  for 
Who  mark'd  the  climates,  varied  every  zone, 
Dispensing  all  his  blessings  for  the  best, 
In  order  and  in  beauty: — rise,  attend, 
Arrest,  and  praise,  ye  quarters  of  the  world! 
Bow  down,  ye  elephants,  submissive  bow 
To  Him  who  made  the  mite  !  Tho',  Asia's  prid". 
Ye  carry  armies  on  your  tower-crown'd  backs, 
And  grace  the  turban'd  tyrants,  bow  to  Him 
Who  i,  as  great,  as  perfect,  and  as  good 
In  his  less  striking  wonders,  till  at  length 
The  eye's  ui.  fault,  and  seeks  th'  assisting  glass'. 
Approach,  and  bring  from  Araby  the  Blest 
The  fragrant  cassia,  frankincense,  and  myrrh, 
And,  meekly  kneeling  at  the  altar's  foot, 
Lay  all  the  tributary  incense  down. 
Stoop,  feeble  Africa,  with  reverence  stoop, 
And  from  thy  brow  take  oft  the  painted  plume; 
With  golden  ingots  all  thy  camels  load 
To'  adorn  his  temples,  hasten  with  thy  spear 
Reverted,  and  thy  trusty  bow  unstrung, 
While  unpursued  thy  lions  roam  and  roar,. 
And  ruin'd  towers,  rude  rocks,  and  caverns  wide 
Re-murmur  to  the  glorious,  surly  sound. 
And  thou,  fair  Indian,  whose  immense  domain 
To  counterpoise  the  hcmisphi  re  extends,     [trs, 
Haste  from  t  he  West,  and  vv  i  th  tin  fruit  s; n  ndflc  nv- 
Thy  mines  and  medicines,  wealthy  maid,  attend. 
More  than  the  plerrteousness  so  fam'd  to  flow 
By  fabling  bards  from  Amalthca'a  hem 
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Is  thine;  thine  therefore  bea  portion  due  [crown 
Of  thanks  and  praise:  come  with  ih v  brilliant 
And  rest  of  fur;  and  from  thy  fragnmt  lap 
Pomegranate   and  tlie  rich  ananas  pour. 
But  chiefly  thou,  Europa,  seat  of  Grace 
And  (  hristian  excellence,  his  Goodness  own. 
Forth  from  ten  tbodsand  temples  pour  his  praise. 
Chid  in  the  armor  of  the  living  Godi 
Approach,  onsheath  the  Spirits  flaming  sword  ; 
Faith's- shield,  salvation':  pjlory — compassed  helm 
With  fortitude  assume,  and  o'er  your  heart 
Fair  Truth's  invulnerable  breast-plate  spread  ; 
'J  i         i  i  the  general  chorus  of  all  worlds, 
And  lei  the  song  of  Charity  begin 
In  stiams  seraphic,  and  melodious  prayer  : 
•'  O  all-suflicient,  ill-beneficent, 
"  Thou  God  of  Goodness  and  of  Glory,  hear '. 
"  Thou,  who  to  lowest  minds  dost  condescend, 
"  Assuming  passions  to  enforce  thy  laws, 
"  Adopting  jealousy  to  prove  thy  love: 
"  Thou,  who  resign'd  humility  uphold'.-l, 
"  iiv'n  as  the  florist  prop-  the  drooping  rose, 
-"  ButtrueH'st  tyrannic  pride  w  ith  peerless  power. 
"  Ev'n  as  the  tempest  rives  the  stubborn  oak : 
"  (>  all-suflicient,  all-beneficent, 
"  Thou  God  of  Goodness  and  ofGlory,  hear! 
"  Bless  all  mankind;  and  bring  them  in  the  end 
"  To  lu.iv'n,  to  immortality,  and  Theel  ' 


§40'.  Ode  to  Wisdom.     Miss  Carter. 

Tin:  solitary  bird  of  night 

Thro'  the  pale  shades  now  wings  his  flight, 

And  quits  the  time-shook  tow'r, 
Where,  -lielter'd  from  the  blaze  of  day. 
In  philosophic  gloom  he  lay, 

Beneath  his  ivy  bow  r. 

With  joy  I  hear  the  solemn  sound, 
Which  midnight  echoes  waft  around, 

And  sighing  gales  repeat: 
Fa\'riie  of  Pallas!  I  attend, 
And  faithful  to  thy  summons,  bend 

At  Wisdom's  awful  seat. 

She  loves  the  cool,  the  silent  eve, 
Where  no  false  shows  of  life  deceive, 

Beneath  the  lunar  ray : 
Here  Folly  drops  each  vain  disguise, 
Nor  sports  her  gaily-color'd  dyes, 

As  in  the  glare  of  day. 

O  Pallas !  queen  of  ev'ry  art 

"  That  glads  the  sense  or  mends  the  heart," 

Blest  sou  zee  of  purer  jovs  ; 
In  ev'ry  form  of  beauty  bright. 
That  captivates  the  mental  sight 
With  pleasure  and  surprise  ; 

To  thy  unspotted  shrine  I  how, 
As-ist  thy  modest  suppliant's  vow, 

That  breathes  no  will]  desires  ■: 
But,  taught  by  thy  unerring  rules 
To  shun  the  fruitless  wish  of  foots, 

To  nobler  views  aspires. 


Sot  Fortum     gem,  Ambition's  plume, 
Nor  Cytherea's  fading  bl  ><ti\, 

lie  objects  id*  my  pray'r ; 
Let  av'rice,  vanity,  and  pi 

These  glitt'ring  envied  to\5  divide, 
The  dull  rewards  of  care, 

To  me  thy  better  gifts  impart, 
Each  mora]  beaut)  of  die  heart, 

};■  ttudiou:  thought refin'd : 
For  wealth,  the  bi  •  I  content ; 

For  povv'r,  its  amplest,  best  extei    , 

An  empire  o'er  nay  mind. 

When  Fortune  dl  .v  parade, 

When  Pleasure's  transient  roses  fade, 

And  wither  in  the  tomb, 
Unchanged  is  thy  immortal  prize, 
Th\  ever-verdant  laurel-  rise 

In  undecay*ng  bloom. 

By  the  protected,  I  defy 

i       coxcomb's  sneer,  the  stupid  lye 

Of  ignorance  and  spite  ; 
Alike  contemn  the  leaden  fool, 
And  all  the  pointed  ridicule 

Of  uhdiscerning  wit. 

From  envy,  hurry,  noise,  and  strife. 
The  dull  impertinence  of  life, 

In  thy  retreat  1  re3i  ; 
Pursue  thee  to  thy  peaceful  groves 
Where  Plato's  sacred  spirit  roves, 

In  all  thy  graces  drest. 
He  hid  Ilyssus'  tuneful  stream 
Convey  the  philosophic  theme 

Of  perfect,  fair,  and  good  : 
Attentive  Athens  caught  the  sound, 
And  all  her  list'ning  sons  around 

In  awful  silence  stood. 
Reclaim'd,  her  wild  licentious  youth 
Confess'd  the  potent  voice  of  truth, 

And  felt  its  just  control  : 
The  passions  eeas'd-their  loud  alarms, 
And  virtue's  soft  persuasive  charms 

O'er  all  their  senses  stole- 
Thy  breath  inspires  the  poet's  song, 
The  patriot's  free  unbiass'd  tongue, 

The  hero's  gen'rons  strife  : 
Thine  are  retirement's  silent  joys, 
And  all  the  sweet  endearing  ties 

Of  still,  domestic  life. 
No  more  to  fabled  names  confin'd, 
To  thee,  supreme,  all  perfect  mind, 

My  thoughts  direct  their  flight : 
Wisdom's  thy  gift,  and  all  her  force 
From  thee  deriv'd,  unchanging  SOB 

Of  intellectual  light! 

O  send  her  sure,  ner  steady  ray 
To  regulate  my  doubtful  way, 

Thro'  life's  perplexing  road  ; 
The  mists  of  error  to  control  ; 
And  thro'  its  gloom  direct  my  soul 

To  happiness  and  good  ! 

D  3  Bentath 
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1         th  her  clear  discernin  i 
T;ic  visional  ii\ 

Oi'  Folly's  painted  show  . 

-.  ihro'  t\  'o  r i i r  disguise, 

-  II  Inn  \  ,  '\^ 

Is  vanity  and  w 


§  47 .  On  Ogilv it 

Ev'l  igtidi ,  ihe  worksofman 

Arc  w  tiKs  beneath  his  waate- 

V...  . 

The  prid  ■  of  ei   i  :rc!  Glittering  for  a  while, 
The  -  »rt  along  the  stream, 

'  :  the  sides  are  firm, 

The  .  ins,  and  the  swelling  sails 

t  •  e  of  summer.  Ah!  how  soon, 

Torn  by  the  tempest's  wildly-rushing  wing,* 
And  foundering  on  the  deep  it  lie  deform'd, 
\     .     .  ■•  •  ■   A    -'.':-■     '  -   on  life  descends 

it  inn  impetuous  ;  let  thy  silver  hairs, 
Timtshallow'd  atie,  be  witness  !  the  dim  eye, 

,  the furrow'd  cheek,  the  hand 
Yettn  g  from  the  blast.  Tell,  ye  who  lend 

The  i>e<i  of  death,  how  o'er  the  helpless  race 
Of  human  victims  strides  the  harpy  root 
Of  Me-crv  triumphant '  while  the  veins 
Shrink  to  the  Fever's  scorching  breath,  or  feel, 
e  fiery  dart  of  racking  Pain, 
to  agony;  n'd  shake 

re  Consumption';  when  her  baleful  sponge 
Drops  its  green  poison  on  the  springs  of  life. 

Nor  these  alone  pursue  the  nice  of  man. 
Far  other  ills  await ;  Car  other  w<  e 
Like  vultures  revel  on  his  canker'd  heart. 

O  ve  who  nightly  languish  e'er  the  tomb, 
Where  sleeps  thj  dust,  Lugenio!  Ye  whose  hearts 
O'erVirtuebli  ed,wVcn,reekingfrom  these 
Of  dire  Oppression,  in  some  lonely  cave 
She  pines  all  desolate  ! — Ye  powers  thai  haunt 
The  valewhere  Genius  breathes  her  plaint  alo  te, 
Wild  to  the  whistling  wind;  her  voice  unheard 
A    airs  that  warble  o'er  the  murmuring  dale 

3  car ! 
O  tell,  why  wrapt  in  Grandeur'    H  rating  robe 
Vice  mounts  her  throne  !  while  trembling  at  the 
bar, 

nocence  appall'd  !  Tell  why  the  hand 
Of  strutting  Impudence,  unlicet 
"i       palm  of  Worth,  and  his  indignant  brow 
Looks d  >wn,whilemeek-ey'dM(  i  .ay'd, 

iek  in  crimson,  and  retires 
To  blush  i  ilence!  why  thy  pmrplc  car, 
1 '  »h-plum'd  Ainbiti  I  wheels 

r  pal    \   rtue's  streaming  • 
Rapid  and  madd'ntng  springs  to  reach  the  goal  ! 


|  ■  |  ye  the  Cot 

Tiiiac.  Ogilvie. 

il  ...  I  '  tsl  my  eye, 
.  mark'd  the  crowd  that  roam'd  delighted 
Alternate  transport,  pity,  love,  and  fear,     [on  ; 
d  in  my  bosom. 
1  loo'k'd,  and  hoveling  o'er  ti.e  flowery  turf 


W  ere  seen  innumerable  shapes,  w  hose  wings 
Wav'd  on  thewlnd,  or  o'er  the  slittering field 
\A  h  i  trod  in  silence.   Care  with  lowering  brow 
Srb     stalk'd  ,  andSlanderj  speckled  as  the.sn.ake 
Thai  -  Her,  along 

The)  i  trail'd  loose/or  borne  on  wings. 

itqne's gleam,  in   vent  shot 
1  ler  poison'd  arrows.     Pining  Envy  gnaw'd 
A  blasted  laurel,  from  the  locks  ol  fame 
'.'d,  as  the  god  less  to  her  lips  applied 
- ■  Iiiy  trump,  and  swell'd  a  solemn  note 
tner's  venerable  name — Not  far 
Stood  Discord  foaming.  Riot  doublc-tongu'd, 
And  gleaming  Frenzy,  and  thy  yello  v  i  ing, 
!''   renge,  fell  fiend  !  shook  plagues,  and  thro'tho 
Infus'd  their  venom  to  the  inmost  sotil.  [breast 
O'er  all.  Disease  her  beauty-withering  wand 
'A  avM  high  ;  and,  heaving  on  the  heavy  air, 
Her  raven  pinions,  bloated  as    lie  -'til'd 
The  fade  of  Nature.     Shapeless  was  her  form, 
And  void;  the  owl's  ill-omen'd  eves  high-rais'd 
Speckled  her  front,  her  nostrils  breath 'd  a  cloud,. 
Pale  Famihe'ssallow  hand  had  scoop'dhercheek'j 
And  a  green  viper  form'd  her  forky  fongue. 

Slow  she  nio\  'd 

Along  the  troubled  air;  and  from  a  bag 
(Wrought  deep  by  Envy  in  her  midnight  den; 
Scatter'd  the  seeds  of  death.  The  sparkling  bowl 
Receiv'd  them  now  ;  and  now  the  enfeebled,  corse, 
Lank,  open,  spent,  at  each  unfolding  pore 
Suck'd  in  the  poison,  as  it  rose  decay'd, 
Livid  and  weak,  from  Pleasure's  loose  embrace. 

Soon  o'er  each   withering  check  the  baleful 
pow'r  • 

Had  spiead  unseen  her  life-cdnsumiiig  stain  : 
Nor  knew  th'  exulting  youth,  who  quaftM  elate 
The  draught  delicious,  thai  untimely  frost 
Lurk'd  by  the  springs  of  life  ;  and  secret  chill'd 
The  florid  blood,  and  mark'd  him  for  the  tomb. 

Atlastwith  weak  stepcame  thetremblingSage, 
Haggard,  and  shrinking  from  the  breeze;  hi-  voice 
deep,  and  hollow  ;  Ptnd  the  (oose  nerves  shook 
His  silver-sprinkled  head.  lie  thus  began  : 

"  O  yet,while  lieav'n  suspends voursdo*om,bf 
Mv  sons!  O  cense  to  listen  to  the  lure       [wise. 
Of  Plea  nre.!   Death  attends  her  forward  step, 
And  Peril  laj    the  sure,  tho' seeve   snare. 
Hear,  then,  'he  words  of  aae.  Yet  Fate  bestows 
Our  hour;   yet  Virtue,  with  indulgent  voice, 
By  me  invites  to  shun  i1  e  ■!■•  ioi  ■  maze 
OfError: — Yel  I  o  crown  with  length  of  days, 
With  joy,  with  happiness,  your  bold  career 

I  "y    .  Q  snatch  the  profier'd  boon!  be  roiig'd  j 
Ere  her  strong  arm  tremendous  at  your  heads 
Shall  launch th'avenging  thunder;  ered'rsmay'd, 
Perplex'd,  bewjlder'd,  wild,  vou  seek  the  haunt 
Of  Peace,  when  darkness  veils  her  lowly  cot  i 
And  mourn  her  gentle  smile  for  evcreone." 


c  -If).  Wishes obtained often  make  Men  miserable. 

O-.ilvie. 

Yet  warn'd,  behold  what  danger  mark^  the 
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Of  high-brow'd  Opulence!  Id  temperance, 

J  he  fruitful  parent  of  Disease,  behind 
K&  Is  loose, and  silent  plants  lh'  entangling  snare. 
(-.Hi  when,  toveugeance  rous'd  'li  Eternal  dooms 
wretch  to  wiser)  extreme,  he  grants 

•vent  wish;  be  gives  ill'  insatiate 
'J  o  rove  ti  i'er  its  golden  ston  j 

The  hei  rt  to  swell  like  Xerxes',  when  heview'd 
Hi-  hosts  that  wrapt  lh'  immeasurable  plain, 
And  triumph'd  in  his  pow'r.     Thus  tores  the 

wretch 
As,  whirl'd  by  Passion,  thru'  life's  dustj  field 
/Ic  bursts  exulting.     On  the  drooping  head 
Of  Merit,  shy  to  censure,  and  repre  I 
By  decent  Pride  from  murmuring  ;  his  rude  band 
Arrests  the  palm.     He  gains  it  ;  and  ador'd 

I  olly's  wood 'ring  tram,  presumptuous  napes 
I  lis  course;  tijl  like  a  canker  at  the  root, 
That  secret  riots  on  the  vital  stream, 
Slow,  Lnt  sure-wasting  bate  in  silence  take., 
Th  inevitable  aim  ;  and  spares  the  hand. 
Of  hoary  Time  his  silver  and  his  scythe. 

0  weak!  thro1  Passion's  erring  glass  to  view 
What  cooler  thought  condemns  !  Think 'st  thou 

the  m  ui 
By  birth  exalted,  by  the  lavish  hand         [hours 
Of  Fortune  prown'd  with  honor,  whose  gay 
Dance  to  the  melting  lute's  melodious  lay, 
lshappy: — Know,  thy  wandering  search  mistakes 
The  shade  for  substance.     Could  thy  thought 
The  mind  within,  what  real  ills  excite  [explore 
The  mental  tumult  j  to  the  trembling  gaze 
Of  Fear  what  phantoms  of  imagin'd  woes 
Swim  thro'  the  dark  night's  solemn  noon,  when 

Sleep 
Shakes  not  her  poppies  o'er  bis  longing  eyes, 
That  roll  in  vain  ;  what  inward-eating  'are 
Preyson  hisparoper'd  blood;  what  wishes  wild; 
What  dread  of  future  misery  :  .what  dreams 
Of  horror  gleam  athwart  the  sable  scroll  [scene 
Where  Memory  prints  her  records:   would  the 
Wake  thee  to  envy?   Would  thy  wishing  soul 
Pant  for  the  boon  that  glitters  to  the  eye, 
But  stings  the  hear!,  and  poisons  all  its  joy? 

1  read  thy. secret  doubt: — ''Tis Guilt  that 

shades 
The  brow  of  Grandeur:  'tU  the  solemn  peal 
Of  Conscience,  thundering  in  theiiieiit.il  ear, 
That  wakes  to  quick  sensation.  To  the  dream 
Of  harmless  Innocence,  no  Demon  shakes 
His  front  terrific :  all  is  calm  within, 
And  tun'd  to  perfect  harmony. — \et  Peace 
May  dwell  with  Opulence;   one  happy  mind 
Ma'v  eye  rejoicing  it  extended  pow'r 
To  work  for  man  ;  exulting  as  it  views 
A  smiling  tribe  around,  snatch'd  from  the  grasp 
Of  ruthless  want,  and  basking  in  the  beam 
Of  joy,  to  transport  kindling,  and  to  lore." 

'lis  just — The  noble  mind  by  Fortune  rais'd, 
And  wann'd  by  strong  benevolence  to  spread 
Its  happiness  to  all,  displays  to  man 
His  Maker's  image.     To  a  godlike  few 
Ileav'n  gives  at  once  the  virtue  and  the  power  ; 
"Vet  plants  not  Opulence  for  these  a  snare, 


That  poverty  escapes? — Thewratch  whodra 
I  li-  -ire  relentless  to  the  tomb  —  say  root 
No  boiling  passion  in  his  rankled  heart? 
Pelt  not  hi-  tonur*d  breast  the  venom  iring 
Of  keen  Impatience?  Fktw'd  not  to  bis  ejrt 
Gold,  titles,  honor;   all  the  linsei-show, 
I'll;, i  on  tin-  sullen  front  of  Avarice  waives 
A  gloomy  smile,  and  hid-  his  little  thought 
Receive  a  gleam  of  joy  ?   From  these  secure 
Lives  not  untutor'd  Indigence  at  ease? 
And  steals  unseen  along  the  vale  ot  Life, 
(aim,  peaceful,  shelter. I  from   the  stormy  1)1*4 

Thai  shakes  Ambition's  plume:  that  wrecks  the 

hope. 
The  quiet  of  mankind  ?— What  though  to  these 
The   means  ate    scanty  :  —O'er   the  roughcu'd 

chi  • 
Ilea!  iii  sheds  her  bloom;  their  sincwsknil  by  toil, 
Robust  and  firm,  support  th'  allotted  weight 
And  gradual  loosed  by  lonu;  revolving  years, 
-  i  their  charge,  untainted  by  the  seeds 
Of  lurking  Death,  slow  thro'  the  form  diflus'd 
From  meals  that  Nature  nauseates*  from  the  cup 
Wiivre  I  lie  wine  I. uiui!-,:i.idon  the  mantling .h'<  ■■. 
Kindles  a  transient  blush,  hut  works  disease, 
And  shade-:  the  temples  with  untimely  snou  , 

§50.    DEITY.     Boysc. 
Unde  nil  ma  jus  gencratur  If-  <, 
Kec  i  igei  qu'ulquam  simile  nut  sccuhduiA     IloR . 

• :  earth's  low  prospects  anddeceitfulairm. 
From    wealth's    alhuemenls,    and    ain'un; 

dreams, 
The  hner's  raptures,  and  the  hero's  views, 
All  the  false  joys  mistaken  man  pursues; 
The  schemes  o'f  science,  the  delights  of  wine, 
Or  the  more  pleasing  follies  of  the  Nine! 
Rccaj,  f.nd  Hard,  thy  long-enchanted  sight 
Deluded  with  the  visionary  ligUt ! 
A  nobler  theme  demands  thy  sacred  song, 
A  theme  beyond  or  man's  or  angel's  tongue  ! 

lint  oh,  alas  1  unhallow'd  and  profane, 
How  shall  thou  dare  to  raise  the  heav'nly  strain? 
Do  Thou,  who  from  the  altar's  living  fire 
Isaiah's  tuneful  li|>-  didst  once  inspire, 
Come  to  nu  aid.  celestial  Wisdom,  come  ; 
From  my  dark  mind  dispel  the  doubtful  gloom  : 
My  passions  still,  my  purer  breast  inflame, 
To  sin-  that  God  from  whom  existence  came ; 
Till  heav'n  and  nature  in  the  concert  join, 
And  own  the  Author  of  their  birth  dh'me. 

I.      KTERXITV. 

Whence  sprung  this  glorious  frame !  or  whence 
The  various  forms  the  universe  compose?  [arose 
From  what  Almighty  Cause,  what  mystic  springs 
Shall  we  derive  the  origin  of  things  i 
Sing,  heav'nly  Guide!  whose  all-efficient  light 
1  )re  w  dawning  planets  fr<  >m  the  womb  of  night  I 
Since  reason,  by  the  sacred  dictates  taught, 
Adores  a  pow'r'beyond  the  reach  of  thought. 

l-'irst  Cause  of  causes!  Sire  supreme  of  birth  ! 

Sole  light  of  heav'n!  acknowledge  life  of  earth! 

D  4  Whose 
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W  hose  Word  from  nothing  call'd  1 1 1  i  =.  beauteous 

whole, 
This  v  led  All  from  1  ok  to  pole! 

tbethe  boundary  toTncc, 
Or  fix  I  le  -v  r  i «  t"  L  (ernitv  i 

i  wo,  deceived  b\  err<  t's  a 
ii  the  thought  absurd — That  Nothing  wat ! 
Thencewouldihis  wild, this  false conclusii  nfl<  «  . 
Th  '  X  thin  i  r.  :•'  i  this  beauteous  Ail  below! 
"N  h  losing  darkness  splendor  breaks, 

iuie  atoms  move,  and  matter  >t>caks, 
M  ben  non-existence  hurts  \t<  close  disguise, 
■  blind  are  mortals  —  not  10  own  the  skies! 
[fon  eternal  held  its  place, 

ace  started  tunc?  or  whenceexpanded  space?. 
V  latg  ve  the  sluaib'ring  mass  to  feel  a  change, 
I  worlds  harmonious  ranger 

Could  Nothing  link  the  universal  ehain  i 
No,  'tis  impossible,  absurd,  and  vain  I 
Here  reason  its  eternal  Author  finds, 
The  whole  \\  bo  regulates,  unites,  and  binds 
Enlivens  matter,  and  produces  minds! 
Inactive  Chaos  sleeps  in  dull  rep 
Nor  knowledge  thence,  nor  free  volition  flows! 
\  nobler  source  those  powers  ethereal  show, 

ich  we  think,  design,  reflect,  and  know  ; 
'l  .        from  a  cause  superior  date  their  rise, 
"  Abstract-in  essence  from  material  ties." 
An  origin  immortal,  as  supreme, 
From  \.  .v,  r.   Ii  t  al  rays  '  they  came: 

In  whom  all  possible  perfections  shine, 
Eternal,  self-existent,  and  divine! 

From  this  great  spring  of  uncreated    might  ! 
splendent  n-b  of  vital  l._ 
.  .ce  all-created  beings  take  their  rise, 
Which  beautify  the  earth,  or  pain!  the  skies  ! 
pEofusely  wide  the  boondless  blessings  flow, 
"W  hich  hcav'nenrichand  gladden  world: 
"W  iiic'i  are  no  less,  when  properly  detin'd, 
Than  emanations  of  th*  Eternal  Mind! 
I  triumphs  truth  beyond  objection  clear 

(  Lit  unbelief  attend  and  shrink  with  fear!) 

what  fbf  ever  was — niuet  surely  be 
Beyond  commencement,  and  from  period  free; 
Drawn  from  himself  his  native  excellence, 
J I i >  d  ite  eternal,  and  his  space  immense! 

II  of  whom  that  man  can  comprehend, 
r  began,  nor  e'er  sluli  end. 
In  him  from  whom  existence  boundless  flows, 
Let  humble  faith  its  sacred  trust  repose  : 
i '  Tnity  depend, 
'•  Eternal  Father!  and  eternal  Friend!" 
W      tin  that  mystic  circle  safety  seek, 
No  tii:-  I  no  fon     can  break  ! 

And,  Jon  in  adoration,  breathe  his  praise, 
H    Ii  Hock  of  ages,  antient  Sire  of  dap  I 

II.        UNITY 

.  of  lifeand  thought  ! 
Eternai,  seU-deriv'd,  and  unbe 
Approach,  celestial  Muse,  th'  empyreal  throne, 
Aiil  awfully  adore  th'  exalted  One! 
In  nature  pipe,  in  place  supremely  flee, 
And  happy  in  essential  unity ! 


Bless'd  in  himself,  had  from  his  forming  hand 
No  creatures  sprung  to  hail  bis  wide  command 
Bless'd,  bad  the  sacred  fountain  ne'er  run  o'er, 
A  boundless  sea  of  bliss  that  knows  no  shore! 

Nor  sense  can  two  prime  Origins  conceive, 
Nor  reason  two  eternal  Gods  believe  ! 
Could  the  wild  Manichjaean  own  that  guide, 
The  :,  tod  would  triumph,  and  the  ill  subside ! 
Again  would  vanquish 'd  Aramanius  blend, 
And  darkness  from  prevailing  light  recede! 

In  difPrent  individuals  we  find 
An  evident  disparity  of  mind  ; 
Hence  ductile  thought  a  thousand  changes  gains, 
And  actions  varj  as  the  will  ordains ; 
Hut  should  two  Beings,  equally  supreme, 
Divided  pow'r  and  parted  empire  claim  ; 
How  soon  would  universal  order  cease! 
How  soon  would  discord  harmony  displace! 
Eternal  schemes  maintain  eternal  fight, 
Nor  yield,  supported  by  eternal  might  ; 
Where  each  would  unooutrol'dhis  aim  pursue, 
The  links  dissever,  or  the  chain  renew  ! 
Matter  from  motion  cross  impressions  take, 
As  serv'd  each  pow'r  bis  rival's  pow'r  to  break. 
While  neutral  Chaos  from  his  deep  recess, 
Would  view  the  never-ending  strife  incre 


asc,  > 
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And  bless  the  contest  thatsecur'd  his  peace 
While  new  creations  would  opposing  rise, 
And  elemental  war  deform  the  skies! 
Around  wild  uproar  and  confusion  hurl'd, 
Eclipse  theheav'ns,  and  waste  the  ruin'd  world. 

Two  independent  causes  to  admit, 
Destroys  religion,  and  debases  wit  ; 
The  first  by  such  an  anarchy  undone, 
The  last  acknowledges  its  source  but  one. 
As  from  the  main  the  mountain  rills  are  drawn, 
That  wind  irriguous  thro'  the  flow'rv  lawn  ; 
So,    mindful  of  their  spring,  one  course  they 

keep, 
Exploring,  till  they  find  their  native  deep! 

Fxalted  Power,  invisible,  supreme, 
Thou  sov'reign,  sole  unutterable  Name  ! 
As  round  thy  throne  thy  flaming  seraphs  stand, 
And  touch  the  golden  lyre  with  trembling  hand; 
Too  weak  thy  pure  effulgence  to  behold, 
With  their  rich  plumes  their  dazzled  eyes  in  fold; 
Transported  with  the  ardors  of  thy  praise, 
The  holy  !    holy!   holy  !  anthem  raise  ! 
To  them  responsive,  let  creation  sing, 
Thee,  indivisible  eternal  King! 

III.       SPIRITUALITY. 

O  say,  celestial  Muse  !  whose  puier  birth 
Disdains  the  low  material  ties  pf  earth  ; 
By  what  blight  images  shall  be  defin'd 
The  mystic  nature  of  th'  eternal  Mind  ! 
Or  how  shall  thought  the  dazzling  height  explore, 
W  I"  re  all  that  reason  can —  is  to  adore  ! 

That  God's  an  immaterial  essence  pure, 
\\  liom  figure  can't  describe,  nor  parts  inunure; 
Incapable  of  passions,  impulse,  fear, 

od  pre-eminent,  in  truth  severe: 
i'nuiix'd  his  nature,  and  sublim'd  his  pow'rs 
From  all  the  gross  allay  that  tempers  ours; 

In 
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J  u  whose  clear  eve  the  bright  angelic  train, 
Appear  suftns-'d  with  imperfection's  stain  1 
Impervious  to  the  man's  or  seraph's  eve, 
Beyond  the  ken  of  each  exalted  high. 

Him  would  in  vain  material  semblance  feign, 
Or  figur'd  shrines  the  boundless  God  contain  ; 
Object  of  faith  !  he  shuns  the  view  of  sense, 
Lost  in  the  Maze  of  sightless  excellence! 
Most  perfect,  most  intelligent,  most  wise, 
In  whom  the  sanctity  of pureness  lies ; 
In  whose  adjusting  mind  the  whole  is  wrought, 
Whose  form  is  spirit,  and  whose  essence  thou;  htl 
Arc  truilis  inscrib'd  by  Wisdom's  brightest  ray, 
In  characters  that  gild  the  face  of  day  ! 

Reason  COflftsso  (howe'er  w  e  may  dispute), 
Fix'd  boundary!  discovers  man  from  brute; 
Jim,  dim  to  us,  exerts  its  fainter  ray, 
Depresa'd  in  matter,  and  allied  to  clay! 
In  forms  superior  !; indies  less  confin'd, 
Whesedcessk  aether,  and  whose  substance  mind; 
Yet  all  from  Him,  supreme  of  causes  flow, 
To  Him  their  jiow'rs  and  their  existence  owe  ; 
prom  the  bright  cherub  of  the  noblest  birth. 
To  the  poor  reason  ingglnv-wormplac'd  on  earth  ; 
From  matter  then  to  spirit  still  ascend, 
Thro'  spirit  still  refining,  higher  t  ml  ; 
Pursue,  on  knowledge  bent,  the  pathless  road, 
Pierce  thro'  infinitude  in  quest  of  God! 
Still  from  thy  search,  the  centre  still  shall  fly, 
Approaching  still — thou  never  shalt  come  nigh  ! 
So  its  bright  orb  ib'  aspiring  flame  would  join, 
But  the  vast  distance  mocks  the  fond  design. 
If  he,  Almighty]  whose  decree  is  fate. 
Could,  to  display  his  pow'r,  subvert  his  state; 
Bid  from  his  plastic  hand,  a  greater  rise, 
Produce  a  master,  and  resign  his  skies; 
Impart  his  incommunicable  flame, 
The  mvstic  number  of  th'  Eternal  Name ; 
Then  might  revolting  reason's  feeble  ray 
Aspire  to  question  God's  all-perfect  day! 
Vain  task !  the  clay  in  the  directing  hand, 
The  reason  of  its  form  might  so  demand, 
As  man  presume  to  question  his  dispose 
From  whom  the  jKtwer  he  thus  abuses  flows. 

Here  point,  fair  Muse!    the  worship  God  re- 
quires, 
The  soul  inflam'd  with  chaste  and  holv  fires? 
Where  love  celestial  warms  tlv  happy  breast, 
And  from  sincerity  tire  thought's  express'd  ; 
Where  genuine  piety,  and  truth  refin'd, 
Re-consecrate  the  temple  of  the  mind  ; 
With  grateful  flames  the  living  altars  glow, 
And  God  descends  to  visit  man  below ! 

IV.       OMNIPRESENCE. 

Thro'  th'  immeasurable  tracts  of  space 
Go,  Muse  divine!  and  present  Godhead  trace! 
See  where,  by  place  uncircumscrib'd  as  time, 
He  reigns  extended  ;  and  he  shines  sublime  ! 
Shouldst  thou    above    the   heav'n  of   heav'n* 

ascend, 
Couldstthou  below  the  depth  of  depths  descend, 
Could  thy  fond  flight  beyond  the  starry  sphere 
The  radiant  morning's  lucid  pinions  bear  ! 


There  should  bis  brighter  pn  encc  shine  ronfest* 
There  his  almighty  arm  thy  course  an 
Could'st  thou  the  thickest  \eil  of  in:  lit  n-Minif, 
Or  think  to  hide  thee  in  the  central  elo  isn  '. 
Yet  there,  till  patent  to  his  piercin 
Darkness  itself  would  kindle  into  ! 
Not  the  dark  mansions  of  the  silent  grave, 
Nor  darker  hell,  from  his  perception  save; 
What  pow'r,  ala*  !   thy  footsteps  can  convey 
Beyond  the  reach  of  omni]  resent  dav? 

In  his  wide  grasp,  and  comprehensive  c\e, 

Immediate  worlds  on  worlds,  unnumber'd  lie; 
Systems  inelos'd  in  his  per  :<  prion  roll, 
Whose  all-informiug  mind  directs  the  whole: 
1     Ig  i  in  'user.  rtain  ways  they  know; 

Plac'd  in  'iat  ■'..  hi  U'  en  v  <  e:ice  can  nothing  go. 
On  earth  his  footstool  fix'd,  in  heav'n  his  seat; 
Enthron'd  he  dictates,  and  nis  word  is  fate. 

Nor  want  his  shining  images  below  ; 
In  streams  that  murmur,  or  in  winds  that  blow; 
His  spirit  broods  alum  the  boundless  flood, 
Smiles  in  the  plain,  and  whispers  in  the  wood; 
Warms  in  the  genial  sun's  enliv'ning  rav, 
Breathes  [u  (he  air,  and  beautifies  the  day  ! 

Should  man  his  great  immensity  deny, 
Man  might  as  well  u-urp  the  vacant  sky  : 
For  were  he  limited  in  date,  or  view, 
Thence  were  his  attributes  imperfect  too; 
His  knowledge,  power,  bis  goodness  ailconfufd, 
And  lost  th'  idea  of  a  ruling  Mind! 
Feeble  the  trust,  and  comfortless  the  sense 
Of  a  defective  partial  Providence  ! 
Roldly  might  then  his  arii,  injustice  brave. 
Or  innocence  in  vain  his  mercy  crave ; 
Dejected  virtue  lift  it's  hopeless  eye  : 
And  heavy  sorrow  vent  the  heartless  si<di! 
An  absent  God  no  abler  to  defend, 
Protect,  or  punish,  than  an  rabsent  friend; 
Distant  alike  cur  wants  and  eriefs  to  know, 
To  ease  the  anguish,  or  prevent  the  blow, 
If  he,  Supreme  Director,  were  not  near, 
Vain  were  our  hope,  and  empty  were  our  fear; 
Unpunish'd  \  ice  would  o'er  the  world  prevail. 
And  unrewarded  virtue  toil  —  to  fail! 
The  moral  world  a  second  chaos  lie, 
And  nature  sicken  to  the  thoughtful  eve ! 

Even  the  weak  embryo,  ere  to  life  it  breads, 
From  his  high  pow'r  its  slender  texture  takes  ; 
W  bile  in  his  book  the  various  parts  inroli'd, 
Increasing,  own  eternal  \\  isdom's  mould. 

Nor  views  he  only  the  material  -whole, 
But  pierces  thought,  and  penetrates  the  soul ! 
Fre  from  the  lips  the  vocal  accents  part, 
Or  the  faint  purpose  dawns  within  the  heart, 
His  steady  eye  the  mental  birth  perceives, 
Fro  yet  to  us  the  new  idea  lives ! 
Knows  what  we  say,  ere  yet  the  words  proceed, 
And  ere  wo  form  th'  intention,  marks  the  deed  ! 

But  Conscience,  fair  vicegerent-light  within, 
As-erts  its  Author,  and  restores,  the  scene  ! 
Points  out  the  beauty  of  the  govern'd  plan, 
"  And  \  indicates  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

Then,  sacred  Muse,  bv  the  vast  prospect  fir'd. 
From  hea\  en  descended,  as  by  heaven  inspir'd  ; 

His 
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-enlight'ningOmnipr?sanceown, [known ; 
Wlience  first  thou  feeTst  thy  dwindling  presence 
Hi>  wide  Omniscience,  justlv,  •_  ateiul,  >in^, 
AN  hence th}  weak  science  prunes  its  callow  wing!  I 
And  bless  khj  Eternal,  All- informing  Soul, 
AN  hose  -iiiht  pervades,  whose  knowledge  tilis  the 
\\  bole. 

V.      IMMUTABILITY. 

A^  the  Eternal  and  Omniscient  Mind, 
By  laws  not  limited,  nor  bounds  connn'd, 
Is  jiwav<  independent,  always  tree, 

shines  confejs'd  Immutability! 
Change,  whether  the  spool  ildofwill, 

Or  birth  of  force  —  is  imperfection  still. 
But  he,  all-perfect,  in  himself  contains* 
JrVjw'i  seif-dcriv'd,  and  from  himself  he  reigns! 
It,  aherTl  by  constraint,  we  could  suppose, 
That  (».)d  his  fix'd  stability  should  lose  ; 
How  startles  reason  at  a  thought  so  strange! 
What  pow'r  cm  force  Omnipotence  to  change! 
If  from  iiis  own  divine  productive  thought, 
Were  the  wt  stranger  alteration  wrought ; 
Could  excellence  supreme  new  rays  acquire? 
Or  strong  perfection  raise  its  glories  higher? 

—       :         meridian  brightness  glows, 
ases,  never  overflows! 
Knou  ^  no  addition,  yields  to  no  decay, 
The  blaze  of  incommunicable  day  ! 

.  through  different  forms  does  matter 
-  from  elemental  change  ;[range, 
Liqui  sing  shapes  terrestrial  wear, 

)       h        unts  in  fire,  and  fire  dissolves  in  air; 
While  we,  inquiring  phantoms  of  a  day, 

lows  we  survej  '. 
With  them,  along  Time's  rapid  current  pass, 
And  hn-tc  to  mingle  with  the  parent  n 
Bnt  Thou,  Eternal  Lord  of  life  divine  ! 
In  youth  immortal  shall  forever  shine  ! 

liange  mall  darken  tin  exahed  name; 
From  everlasting  ages  still  the  same! 

W  viod,  like  man,  his  purpose  could  renew, 
His  laws  could  vary,  or  hi  do  ; 

Desponding  Faith  wonlddronpiu  swing, 

Religion  deaden  to 

Where  could  we,  ration  .1,  repose  ourtrost, 
But  in  a  Pow'r  immutable  asjnst  ? 

rce  divine, 
not  the  design? 
in  nature's  fair  according  plan, 
Al!  l  volent  and  good  to  m 

Plac'd  in  this  narrow  clouded  spot  below, 
We  darkly  see  around  and  darkly  know  ! 
11  lends  the  salutary  beam, 
guides  our  reason  thro"  the  dubious  gleam  ; 
-  i  he  hour,  when  he  who  rules  the  skies 
S         b  i  irtain  of  <  hrmiscience  ri  el 

Shall  dissipate  the  mists  that  veil  our  siLrht, 
And  show  his  ere  ttures — all  his  ways  arc  right .' 

Then,  when  astonish'd  nature  feels  its  fate, 
And  fetterd  time  shall  know  his  latest  date; 
— hen  earth  shall -in  the  mighty  blaze  expire, 
Heav'u  melt  with  heat,  and  worlds  dissolve  in  tire! 
The  unn  -  m  "brink  av\   i 

And  ceasii  nfc  -  ih'  almighty  sway ! 


Immortal  H?,  amidst  the  wrecks  secure, 
Shall  Bit  exalted,  perm  mentlv  pure  ' 
As  in  the  sacred  Bush,  shall  shine  the  sarrr. 
And  irom  the  ruin  raise  a  fairer  frame'. 

VI.       OMNIPOTENCE. 

Far  hence,  ye  visionary  charming  maid?. 
Ye  fancied  in  niphsth.  'iiaunttheGrvciansliadesr 
Your  birth  who  from  conceiving  fiction  drew, 
\  ourselves  producing  phantoms  as  untrue  : 
But  come,  superior  Mu  e!  divinely  bright, 
Daughter  ofheav'n,  whose  oftspringsull  is  light; 
Oh  condesceud,  celestial  sacred  guest ! 
To  purge  my  sight,  and  animate  mv  breast, 
\\  bile  I  presume  Omnipotence  lu  trace, 
And   sin-.i    that  Pow'r  who  peopled   boundless 
space!  [rode, 

Thou  present  wen,  when  forth  th'  Almighty 
WhileChaos  trembfedat  the  voice  ofGod!  [drew. 
Thou  saw'st,  when  o'er  th'  immense  his  line  he 
W  hen  Nothing  from  his  ^  ord  existence  knew  '• 
His  Word,  that  wak'd  to  life  the  vast  profound, 
\\  hile  conscious  ligllt  was  kindled  at  the  sound  '. 
Creation  fair  surpris'd  the  angelic  eve-, 
And  sov'reign  V.  isdtim  saw  that  all  was  wise! 

Him,  sole  Almighty,  nature's  book  displays. 
Distinct  the  page,  and  legiWe  the  rays| 
Let  the  wild  sceptic  his  attention  throw 
To  the  broad  horizon,  or  earth  below  ; 
He  finds  thj  soft  impression  touch  bis  breast, 
He  feels  the  God,  and  owns  him  unconfest : 
Should  the  stray  pilgrim,  tir'd  of  sands  and  skies, 
In  Lybia's  waste  behold  a  palace  rise, 
Would  he  bi  lievethecharmfrom  atoms  wrought? 
( Jo,  atheist,  hence,  and  mend  thy  justert hough i ! 

What  hand,  Almighty Archiicct !  bat  ihine» 
Could  give  tlie  model  of  this  vast  design  ? 
W  hal  hand  but  thine  adjust  th'  amazing  w  hole  ! 
And  bid  co.'-:  nting  sj  stem  beauteous  roll '. 
What  hand  but  thine  supply  the  solar  light ! 
Ever  bestowing,  yet  for  ever  briaht! 
What  hand  but  thine  the  starry  train  array, 
(  ■:  _i\ethc  Moon  to  shed  her  borrow 'd  ray  J 
W  hat  hand  but  thine  the  azure  convex  spread  i 
W  hat  hand  but  thine  compose  the  ocean's  bed  ? 
To  the  vast  main  the  sandy  barrier  throw, 
And  with  the  feeble  curb  restrain  the  foe  ! 
^  hat  band  but  ihine  the  wint'ry  flood  assuage, 
Or  Mop  the  tempest  in  its  »  ildest  rage  ! 

Thee  infinite!  what  finite  can  explore? 
Imagination  sink-  beneath- thy  pow'r; 
The  could  the  ablest  of  thy  creatures  know, 
Lost  were  thy  Unity,  for  be  were  Thou! 
Yet  present  to  all  sense  thy  pow'r  remains, 
Reveal'd  in  nature,  nature's  Author reig 
In  vain  would  error  from  conviction  flv, 
Thou  ev'ry  where  arc  present  to  the  eye ! 
The  sense  how  stupid,  and  the  sight  bow    lind„ 
1  hat  fails  this  universal  truth  to  find  ! 

Go  !  all  the  sightless  realms  of  space  survey. 
Returning  trace  the  Planetary  Way! 
The  sun  that  m  his  central  glory  shines, 
While  ev'ry  planet  round  bis  orb  inclines , 

1  .  Then 
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Than  at  our  intermediate  globe  repose, 
And  view  mhi  lunar  satellite  thai  glows! 
Off.T-i  along  the  azure  vault  the  eye, 
When  golden  day  enlightens  all  the  sky  ; 
Around,  behold  earth's  variegated  scene, 
Tin'  mingling  prospects,  and  the  How'ry  green  •. 
The  moon  tain  brow,  the  long-extended  w  od, 
( )r  the  rude  nick  that  tlweatens  o'ei  the  Rood  ! 
And  >av,  are  these  the  wild  effects  of  chance  r 
Oh,  strange  effect  ofreas'ning  ignorance! 

Nor  pow'r  alone  confoss'd  in  grandeur  lies, 
The  ghtt'rine  plane;  or  the  painted  skies  ! 
Equal,  tin.-  elephant's  or  emmet's  dress 
The  wisdom  of  Omnipotence  confess  ; 
Equal,  the  cumbrous  whale's  enormous  mast, 
A\  ah  the  small  insects  in  the  crouded  grass  ; 
The  mile  that  gaml)ol9  in  its  acid  sea, 
In  shape  a  porpus,  though  a  speck  to  thee  ! 
Ev'n  the  bine  down  the  purple  plum  surrounds, 
A  living  world,  thy  failing  sight  confounds, 
To  him  a  peopled  habitation  show-, 
\\  here  millions  taste  the  bounty  God  bestows  J 

Great  I  iord  of  life,  whose  all-controling  might 
Thro'  wide  creati<  n  beams  divinely  bright, 
Nor  only  docs  thy  pow'r  in  forming  shim  , 
But  to  annihilate,  dread  Kirtp  !  hi  thine  : 
Shouldst    tliou    withdraw    thy    still-supporting 

hand. 
How  languid  nature  would  astonish'd  stand  ! 
Thy  frown  the  antient  realm  of  night  restore^ 
And  raise  a  blank — where  systems  smil'd  be] 

Sec  in  corruption,  all-sur]  .  i:  if. l:  state, 
How  struggling  life  eludes  the  stroke  of  fate  ; 
S  lOck'd  at  the  scene,  tho'  sense  averts  its  eye* 
Noi  stops  the  wi  :■  ess  to  descry  ; 

Yet  juster  thoughjt  the  mystic  change  pursues, 
And  with  delight  Almighty  Wisdom  views  ! 
'J'he  brute,  the  vegetable  world  surveys, 
Sees  life  subsisting  ev'n  from  life  -  deca 
Mark  thee,  self-taught,  the  pensive  reptile  come, 
Spin  his  thin  ■  hr<  fld,  and  living  build  his  tomb! 
With  conscious  '-arc  his  firmer  pleasures  lc.ee, 
And  dress  him  for  tii  bus'ness  ol  the  grave  ! 
Thence,  pass'd  the  short-lit  d  chai  ge,   i  new  d 

he  springs, 
Admires  the  skies,  and  tries  hi    silk<  .  ! 

With  airy  flight  the  insect  roves  abroad, 
And  scorns  the  meaner  earth  he  lately  trod  ! 

Thee,  potent,  let  deliver'd  Israel  praise. 
And  to  thy  name  their  grateful  homage  raise  1 
Thee,  potent  God  !   let  Egypt's  land  declare, 
That  felt  thy  justice  awfully  severe  ! 
How  did  thy  frown  benight  the  shadow'd  land  ! 
Nature  rcvers'd,  how  own  thy  high  command! 
When  jarring  elements  their  use  forgot, 
And  the  sun  felt  thy  overcasting  blot  ! 
When  earth  produe'd  the  pestilential  brood, 
And  the  foul  stream  was  crimson'd  into  blood! 
Jhnv  deep  the  horrors  uf  that  awful  night, 
How  strong  the  terror,  and  how  wild  the  fright! 
When  o'er  the  land  thy  sword  vindictive  passed, 
And  men  and  infant-  breath/ d  at  once  their  last, 
How  did  thy  arm  thy  faver'd  tril>es  convey  ! 
Thy  light  conducting  point  the  patent  way  ! 


Obedient  ocean  to  their  march  dl 
The  wj-'rv  wall  distinct  on  either 
While  thro'  the  de<  p  th  n  led, 

\nd  saw  the  wond<  rs  of  th< !  V  bed  '. 

N  or  long  thev  11  utrcdi'd,  till,  black  n.i  ;i_  in  the  rear. 
The  vengeful  tyrant  and  his  hosi  appear! 
Plunge  down  the  steep,  the  wa\  •  i  thy  nod  obej  , 
Vnd  whelm  the  threat  ningstorm  beneath  lb 

Nor  yet  t hy  pow'r  thy  chosen  train  I 
When  thro'  Arabia's  sands  their  way  they  took  ; 
Bj  day  thy  cloud,  was  pTi  senl  to  tlt<    •  gnt, 
Tn\  lierv  pillar  led  the  march  by  ni 
Thy  hand  amid  l  ad. 

With  i'eather'd  viands,  and  with  heav'nly  bread  . 
When  the  dry  wilderness  no  streams  .upplicd, 
Gush'd  from  the  yielding  rock  the  vital  tide: 
What  limits  can  Omnipotence  coi  • 
What  obstacles  oppose  thy  arm  divine? 
Since  -tones  and  waves  their  settled  laws 
Since  si  as  can  harden,  and  since  rocks  can  flow  '. 

On  Sinai",  top,  the  Muse  with  ardent 
The  triumph    of  Omnipotence  would  singl 
When  o'er  it-  airy  brow  thy  cloud  display 'd, 
[nvolv'd  the  nations  in  its  awful  shade  ; 
When  shrunk  the  earth  from  thy  approaching 
And  the  rock  trembled  to  its  rooted  base:    [face, 
Vet  where  thy  majesty  divine  appear 'd, 
Where  shone  1  hy  glerv,and  thy  voice  was  heard  ; 
Ev'n  in  the  blaze  of  tl  at  tremi  ndous  day, 
Idolatry  its  impious  rites  could  pay  !  [vade. 

Oil  shame  to  thought  !  —  thy  sac  red  throne  in- 
AiiJ  brave  the  boh  that  linger'd  round  its  head! 

VII.       WISDOM. 

Othou,who,whenth'Almightvform'dthisAH, 
Upheld  these:  le,andweigh*dcachbalanc*d  ball; 
And.  as  his  hand  completed  each  design, 
Number'd  the  work,  and  tix'd  the  seal  divine; 
O  Wisdom,  infinite !  creation's  soul, 
Wi.  se  eavs  diffuse  new  lustre  o'er  the  whole, 
What  tongue  shall  make  thy  charms  celestial 
kii    -  [own? 

What  hand,  ridr  Goddess !  paint  thee  but  thy 

What  the-  in  nature's  universal  store 
Appear  the  wonfli  :c-  of  almighty  pow'r; 
Pow'r,  unatfe  ided,  terror  would  inspire, 
Aw'd  must  we  gaze,  and  comfortless  admire. 
But  when  fair  Wisdom  joins  in  the  design, 
The  beauty  Of  the  whole  result 's  divine! 

Hence  life  acknowledges  its  glorious  cause, 
And  matter  Owns  its  great  Disposer's  laws; 
Hence  in  a  thousand  different  models  wrought, 
N  >w  tix'd  to  quiet,  now  allied  to  thought  ;. 
Hence  flow  the  forms  and  properties  of  thing-, 
Hence  rises  harmony,  and  order  springs  ; 
Else,  had  the  mass  a  shapeless  chaos  lay. 
Nor  ever  felt  the  dawn  of  Wisdom's  day  ! 

See,  how  associate  round  their  central  sun. 
Their  faithful  rings  the  circling  planets  run  ; 
Still  equi-dictant,  never  yet  too  near, 
Exactly  tracing  their  appointed  sphere. 
Mark  how  the  moon  our  flving  orb  pursues, 
While  from  the  sua  her  monthly  lignt  renews; 
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[e  influence  on  the  world  below, 
Arid  bids  tnc  tide   alternate  ebb  ami  Boh 
\        :.  -.-.-  r.c  urse  the  constant  seasons  rise, 
Defero  i  or  beautify  the  - 

Ivaadng]  with  her  flow'ry  train; 
Nest,  Summer's  hand,  that  spreads  the  sylvan 

O  ; 
Then,  Autumn, with  her  yellowharvestscrown'd, 
And  trembling  Winter  clo^c  the  annual  round. 
Ine  vegetable  tribes  observant  Iran-, 

recping  grass  : 
The  chain  ofani  uated  beings  scale, 
From  the  small  reptile  to  the  enormous  whale  ; 
Prom  the  stro:  ping  thro'  ihe  skies, 

Tothelov  •  chat  escapes  thy  eye  '. 

And  •  thou  canst,  mev'ry  frame, 

Eternal  Wisdom  '•tune  confest  the  same  : 
A^  proper  or_  as  to  the  least  assign'd, 
A:  prop  «  means  to  propagate  the  kind, 

ore,  and  as  wise  the  plan, 
this  lord  of  all  —  debating  man! 
Hence,  rcas'uingcreaatBe,  thydi  linctionnadt, 
Nor  longer  to  the  ways  of  Heav'n  he  blind. 
Wiatk  m  in  outward  beauty  itrikt.   the  mind, 
But  outward  beauty  point-  a  charm  behind. 
Whal  gives  the  earth,  the  ambient  air,  or  seas, 
The  p]  •  or,  or  the  wood  bo  please  I 

Oh  sav,  in  whom  does  beauty's  self  reside, 
The  Beaatmer,  or  the  beautified  ? 

eUs  the  Godhead  in  the  briultt  disguise, 

ie  ken  of  aU  created  eyes ; 

Olts  our  love  and  our  attention  steal ; 

His  works  (surprising  thought)  the  Maker  veil; 

Too  weak  our  si<iht  to  pierce  the  radiant  cloud, 

V\  bete  Wisdom  shines,  inatthereharms  avow'cl 

O  gracii      &  I,  omnipotent  and  wise, 
i  Lord,  and  Ruler  of  the  skies  1 

All-condescending,  to  my  feeble  heart 
beam  of  thy  celestial  light  impart ; 

it  sordid  wealth,  or  gliit'ring  pow*r  ; 
.  .1  me  Wisdom —  and  1  ask  no  mote  ! 

VIZI.       PROVIDENCE. 

A  9  from  some  level  country's  shelter  o  ground , 
111  iwnsx<  plete,wit]>  green  enclosures  bound, 
a  the  verdant  maze, 
transient  vi  trays ; 

m  to  some  riiing  summit  tend-, 
Whence  opens  all  the  scene  ls  be  ascends ; 
■'.  Providence  the  friendly  heights  supplies, 
Where  ail  the  charm-  of  Deity  surprise  ; 
}h-:-  Goodru  »,  Power,  and  X\  idom,  all  unite, 
An  1  dazzlincgloxies  whelm  the  ravish'd  sight! 

Almighty  Cau»e  !  'ti5  thy  preserving  care, 
That  kt-eps  thv  works  for  ever  fresh  and  fair  j 
The  sun,  from  thy  superior  radiance  bright, 

ed  iitfht : 
Lends  to  bis  sister  orb  inferior  day, 
And  paints  the  stives  moon's  alienate  ray  : 
Iliv  hand  the  waste  of  eating  Time  renews  : 
Thou  shtdd'st  tin  tepid  morning's  balmy  dews: 
When  raginp:  winds  the  blacken  d  deep  deform, 
Thy  spirit  jMe-s  commission' d  in  the  storm ; 


Bids  at  thy  will  the  slaokning  tempest  cease, 
While  the  calm  ocean  smooths  its  ruffled  face  ; 
When  lightnings  thro'  tiie  air  tremendous  fly, 
Or  the  blue  plague  is  loosen'd  to  destroy. 
Thy  hand  directs, or  turns  nstde  the  stroke  ; 
Thv  word  the  hind's  commission  can  revoke; 
When  subterraneous  tires  the  surface  heave, 
And  towns  are  buried  in  the  yawning  grave  ; 
Thou  surler'st  not  the  mischief  to  prevail ; 
Thy  sov'reiga  touch  the  recent  wound  can  heal. 
T>  i  Zembla's  rock  t  hou  send'et  the  cheerful  ^leam ; 
( )'erLybia'ssandsthoupour'stthecoolingstiearo ; 
Thy  watchful  providence  o'er  all  im<  nda , 
1  In  wcr^s  obey  their  great  Creator'   emls. 

\\  uen  man  too  long  the  paths  of  vice  pursued. 
Thy  hand  prepared  the  universal  flood; 
Gracious,  to  Noah  gave  the  timely  sign, 
To  save  a  remnant  bom  the  wrath  divine! 
Owe  shining  wasu  tin  globe  terrestrial  lay, 
.\r  1  the  ark  heay'd  along  the  troubled  sea  ; 
Thou  badTst  (he  dee|   his  antient  bed  explore, 
ihe  clouds  their  vyat'ry  deluge  pour'd  no  more! 
The  skits  wereclear'd — the  mountain  tops  were 
The  do\e  pacific  brought  the  olive  green. [seen. 
On  Arrarat  the  happy  Patriarch  tost, 
Found  the  rocoverd  world  his  hopes  had  lost ; 
There  his  fond  eves  reviewed  the  pleasi  itg  scene. 
The  earth  all  verdant,  and  the  air  serene  ! 
Its  precious  freight  the  guardian  ark  display 'd, 
While  Xoah  grateful  adoration  paid  ! 
Beholding  in  the  many-tinctur'd  bow 
The  promise  of  a  safer  world  below. 

"W  hen  wild  ambition  rear'd  its  impious  head. 
And  rising  Babel   Heav'n  with  pride  survey 'd; 
Thy  word  tiie    mighty  labor  couln  confound, 
And  leave  the  mass  to  moulder  with  the  ground. 
FromThee  all  human  action- take  their  springs, 
The  rise  of  empires,  and  the  fall  of  kings! 
See  the  vast  theatre  of  time  display'd, 
W  bile  o'er  the  scene  succeeding  heroes  tread  ! 
With  pomp  ihe  shining  images  succeed, 
\\  hat  leader:,  triumph  laud  whatinonarchs  bleed! 
Perform  the  parts  thy  providence  assign'd, 
Their  pride,  their  passions,  to  thy  ends  inclin'd  : 
A  while  they  glitter  in  the  face  of  day, 
Then  at  thv  nod  the  phantoms  pass  away  ; 
No  traces  left  of  all  the  busy  scene, 
h\itxba.tiemeiRbsancesays—Tkethingsh*vel*fn  t 
"  But  ;queuioir- Doubt) whencesicklynaturefeels 
"  The  ague-tits  her  face  so  soft  reveals?  [breast? 
"  Whenceearthr|uake'-heavethcearih'sasionish'd 
"  W  hence  tempests  raze?  or  yel  low  plaguesinfest? 
"  Whence  draws  rank  Afnc  her  empoison 'd 
"  Or  liquid  fires  explosive JEtna  pour?"  [store? 
Go,  sceptic  mole  !  demand  th'  eternal  cause. 
The  secret  of  his  all-preserving  laws ; 
The  depths  of  wisdom  infinite  explore, 
And  ask  'hy  Maker — why  he  knows  no  more  ? 

Thy  error  still  in  moral  things  as  great, 
As  vain  to  cavil  at  the  ways  of  fate, 
To  ask  why  pro.p'rons  vice  so  oft  succeeds, 
Why  suffers  innocence,  or  \irtue  bleeds? 
Why  monsters,  nature  must  with  blushes  own, 
Bv  crimes  grow  pow'rful,  and  disgrace  a  throne? 

Why 
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Why  saints  and  sages,  mark'd  in  every  age, 
JPerish'the  victims  of  tyrannic  rage  ; 
Why  Socrai   •  for  truth  and  freedom  fell, 
Or  N  ro  reigned  the  delegate  ©f  hell  ? 
In  vain  by  reason  i.  the  maze  pursued, 
Of  ill  triumphant,  and  afflicted  good, 
Fix'd  to  the  hold,  so  might  the  sailor  aim 
To  judge  the  pilot,  and  the  steerage  blame, 
As  wr6  din    i  to  God  what  should  belong,. 
Or  say,  that  sov'reign  wisdom  governs  wrong. 

Nor  always  vice  does  uncorrected  go, 
Nor  virtue  unrewarded  pa^s  bejow! 
Oh  sacred  Justice  lifts  her  awful  head, 
And  dooms  the  tyrant  and  th'  usurper  d<;,.l , 
Oft  Providence,  more  friendly  than  severe, 
Arrests  the  hero  in  his  wild  career; 
Directs  the  fever,  poniard,  cr  the  ball, 
By  which  an  Amnion.  Charles,  or  C'a?sar  fall; 
Or,  when  the  cursed  Borgias  1  rew  the  cup 
For  merit,  hid-  the  monsters  drink  it  up; 
On  violence  oft  retorts  the  cruel  spear, 
Or  fetters  cunning  in  it-  crafty  snare ; 
Relieves  the  innocent,  exalts  the  just, 
And  lays  the  proud  oppressor  in  the  du^t  ! 

But,  fist  as  Time's  swift  pinions  can  convey, 
Hastens  the  pomp  of  that  tremendous  day, 
Y\  hen  to  tii;  view  of  all  created  eyes 
God's  hi_i.lt  tribunal  shall  majestic  rise, 
V\  henthe  loud  trumpet  shall  assemble  round 
The  -lead,  reviving  at  the  piercing  sound! 
Whefe  men  and  angels  shall  to  audit  come, 
And  million-  yet  unborn  receive  their  doom! 
Then  shall  fair  Providence,  to  ail  displayed, 
Appear  divinely  bright  without  a  shade  -. 
?  ii  light  triumphant  all  her  acts  he  shown, 
And  blushing  Doubt  eternal  Wisdom  own! 

Mean  while,  'hou  great  Intelligence  supreme, 
Sov'reign  Director  of  this  mighty  frame. 
Whose  watchful  hand,  and  all-observing  ken, 
Fashions  the  hearts,  .v.\<\  view-  the  ways  of  men  ; 
Whether  thy  hand  the  plenteous  table  spread, 
Or  measure  sparingly  the  daily  bread  ; 
Whether  or  wealth  or  honors  gild  the  scene, 
Or  wants  deform,  or  wasting  anguish  stain  ; 
On  thee  let  trum  and  virtue  firm  rely, 
Klcss'd  in  the  cure  of  thv  approving  eve ! 
Know  that  thv  providence,  their  constant  friend. 
Thro'  life  shall  guard  them,  and  in  death  attend ; 
W  ith  everlasting  arms  their  cause  embrace, 
And  crown  the  paths  of  piety  with  peace. 


IX.       OOODXESS. 


Ye  seraphs,  who  God's  throne  encircling  still, 

V\  ith  holy  zeal  your  golden  censers  fill ; 

Ye  flaming  ministers,  to  distant  lands 

Who  bear,  obsequious,  his  divine  commands ; 

Ye  cherubs,  %rho  compose  the  -acred  choir, 

Attuning  to  the  voice  th' angelic  lyre! 

Or  ye,  fair  natives  of  Uie  heav'nly  plain, 

"Who  once  were  mortal  —  now  a  happier  train  ! 

Who  spend  in  peaceful  love  your  joyful  hoi  r-, 

In  blissful  meads,  and  amaranthine  bowers, 

Oh  lend  one  spark  of  your  celestial  lire, 

Oh  dejgn  my  glowing  bosoni  to  inspire, 


Arid  aid  the  Muse's  unexperienced  wing. 
While  Goodness,  theiw  divine,  she     ar-_.  to 

Tho'  all  th\  attributes,  divinel; 
Thy  full  perfeetiiii  .  hue  ; 

Yet  if  one  beam-  superior  to  the  r.  it, 
Oh  let  thy  Goodness  fail  -t  be  e, ....  s,'d : 
As  shines  the  noon  amidst 
As  breathes  the  rose  amongst  the  flow'rv  scene* 
,v  :  the  mild  dove  her  silver  plumes  disj 
E      heds  thy  merey  its  distinguish'd  rays. 

This  led,  Creator  mild,  thy  gracious  hand. 
When  formless  Chaos- heard  thy  high  command  ; 
When,  plcas'd,  the  eye  thy  matchless  works  re- 
view'd, 

And  Goodness,  placid,  spoke  that  all  was  p~>od? 

Nor  only  does  in  heav'n  thy  Goodnei  -.  -dune  , 
Delighted  nature  feels  he  warmth  diwnc; 
The  vital  sun's  illuminating  beam, 
The  silver  err-' cut,  and  the  starry  -ham. 
As  day  and  night  alternate  they  command. 
Proclaim  that  truth  to  iv'rv  distant  laud. 

See  smiling  nature,  with  thy  treasures  Lirr 
-  th)  bounty  and  parenta]  care; 
Renew'd  by  thee,  the  faithful  seasons -rise, 
And  earth  with  plenty  all  her  sons  supplies. 
The  generous  lion,  and  the  brittded  boar, 
As  nightly  thro'  the  forest  walks  they  roar. 
From  thee,  Almighty  Maker,  seek  their  l^'-Jt 
Nor  from  thy  ii  and  onsated  go  away  : 
To  thee  for  meat  the  callow  ravens  cry, 
Supported  by  thy  all-preserving  eye  : 
From  thee  the  feather'd  native-  of  the  plain. 
Or  those  who  ranee  the  field  or  plough  the  main, 
Receive  with  constant  course  th'appointcd  food, 
And  taste  the  cup  of  universal  good  ; 
Thv  hand  thou. open'st,  million'd  myriads  live; 
Thou  frown'st,  they  faint,  thou  smil'st,  and  thejf 

On  virtue's  acre,  as  on  rapine's  stores,  (_re\  he! 
See  lieav'n  impartial  deal  the  fruitful  shov'rs! 
'  Life's  common  blessings  ail  her  children  share,' 
Tread  the  same  earth,  ami  breathe  a  pen  ral  air! 
Without  distinction  boundless  bli  sshigs  fall, 
And  Goodness  like  the  sun,  enlightens  all ! 

Oh  man!  degenerate  nan!  olfend  no  mem- 1 
Go,  learn  of  brutes  thy  .Maker  to  adore  ! 
Shall  these  thro'  ev'ry  tribe  his  bounty  own, 
Of  all  his  works  ungrateful  thou  alone  ! 
Deaf  when  the  tuneful  voire  of  mercy  cries 
And  blind  when  sov'reign Goodness  charms  iuc 

eves! 
Mark  how  the  wrench  his  awful  name  blasphemes. 
His  pity  spares  —  his  clemency  reclaims! 
Observe  his  patience  wV.h  the  guilty  strive, 
And  bid  the  criminal  repent  and  live; 
Recal  the  fugitive  with  gentle  eve, 
Beseech  the  obstinate,  he  would  not  die  ! 
Amazing  tenderness  —  amazing  most, 
The  soul  on  whom  such  mercy  should  he  fast '. 

But  wouldst  thou  view  the  rays  of  goodness  join 
In  one  strong  pffnt  of  radiance  all  divine, 
Behold,  ce1.  ?!  yon  eastern  light ; 

To  Bethlem's  plain,  adoring,  bend  thy  sidit ! 
Heat  the  p;lad  message  to  the  shepherds  giv'u, 
Good  will  on  earth  to  man,  and  peace  in  hoar'*  ! 
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Art* ;  tUSUe  the  starry  road. 

And  nail  to  earth  the  Saviour  and  the  God  ! 

Redemption!  i>h  thou  beauteous  mystic  plan ! 
Thou  salutary  so  tree  of  We  to  m 
"W  hal  tonguecan  s|x-ak  thycomprctu  nsh  egrace? 
What  tin'  Lepths  unfathomable  trace ! 

M  ben  lost  m  sin  our  roin'd  nature  lav, 
\\  hen  awful  justice  ckurn'd  her  righteous  pay  I 
See  the  mild  Saviour  bend  his  pitying  eye, 
And  stop  th  -just  prepar'd  to  iU  ! 

(()  strange  effect  <  f  unexampled  love!) 
View  bun  descend  the  heav'nly  throne  above* ; 
Patient  the  ilk  of  mortal  life  endure, 
Calm,  though  revil'd,  and  innocent,  r.ho'rn  >,'! 
Uncertain  In-  abode,  and  coarse  his  food, 
His  life  one  fair  continued  seem-  of  good; 
For  us  sustain  the  wrath  to  man  decreed, 
The  victim  of  eternal  justice  bleed  1 
1  jcxtk  I  to  the  cross  the  Lord  of  life  is  tied, 
They  pierce  his  hand-,  and  wound  his  sacred  siuc, 
See  God  expire*!  our  forfeit  tu  atone, 
"\\  bile  naturt  trembles  at  liis  parting  Lrroan! 

Advance .  tin. n  hopeless  mortal,  steel'd  in  guilt, 
Behold,  and,  if  thou  canst,  forbear  to  melt! 
die  iriy  freedom  to  regain, 
>.-.  til  thou  drag? the  voluntary  chain  ? 
Wilt  thou  refuse  thy  kind  assent  to  give, 

lying  he  looks  down  to  bid  thee  live! 
-•.',  wilt  thou  reject  the  proffer'd  good, 
B    .-':::  v.itli  liis  life, and  streaming  in  his  blood? 
Whose    irtH      in  thy  deepest  crimes  efface, 
Re-heal  thy  nature,  and  confirm  th\  peace! 
(\m  ail  the  errors  of  thy  lite  atone, 
And.  raise  thee  from  a  rebel  to  a  son  ! 

()  blest  Redeemer,  from  tin  sacred  throne, 
Wh  ing  thy  .triumphs  won! 

•'W  h<  r    from  the  ^rave  thou  rais'd  thy  glorious 

. 
Chain-d  to  thy  car  the  pow'rs  infernal  led) 
j         thai  exalted  height  of  bliss  supreme, 
f,ook  down  on  those  who  bear  thy  sacred  name; 
.  re  then  ways,  inspire  diem  by  thy  grace, 
to  follow,  and  thy  steps  to  trace  ; 
■\{i\  mple  to  thy  doctrine  join, 

Andbf  their  morals  prove  their  faith  divine! 

Nor  only  to  thy  church  confine  thyray, 
( >  •  r  til-  grad  world  thy  healing  Kght  display  ; 

in  beauty  ri  >\ 
And  elearthe  miete  that  cloud  the  mental  skies! 
To  Judah's  remnant,  now  a  scatter'd  train, 
Oh       rl  Messiah  !  show  thy  promis'd  n 
O'er  earth  as  wide  ihy  saving  warmth  diffuse, 
As  spreads  the  ambient  air,  or  falling  dew9 ; 
And  fcu  ste  the  I  t,  ranquish'd  bj  thj 

pj'.\'r, 
Death  snail  expire,  and  sin  defile  1.0  more  ! 

X.    RECllTLDK. 

Hence  distant  far,  ye  sons  of  earth  profane, 
The  loose,  ambitious,  covetous*  or  vain, : 
Ye  worms  of  [k,\v  r ;  ye  minion' d 
The  wanton  vulgar,  an  I  the  sordid  gr 
Rut  come,  ye  purer  souls,  from  dross  refin'd, 
The  blamelcM  heart  mA  uncorrupted  mind! 


Let  vour  (haste  hands  the  holy  altars  raise. 
Fresh  incense  bring,  and  light  the  glowing  blaze^ 

Vour  grateful  voices  aid  the  Muse  to  sing 
The  spodess  justice  of  th"  Almighty  King! 

A-  only  Rectitude  divine  he  knows, 
As  truth  and  sanctity  his  thoughts  compose; 
So  these  the  dictates  which  th  Eternal  Mind 
To  reasonable  beings  has  assign'd; 
These  has  his  care  onev'ry  mind  impress'd,, 
The  conscious  seals  the  hand  oiTIeav'n  attest  ' 
\\  hen  man,  perverse,  for  wrong  forsakes  tin 

right, 
lie  still  attentive  keeps  the  fault  in  sigjit  ; 
Demands  that  strict  atonement  should  lie  made, 
\:i  !  (lain',-  the  forfeit  on  th'  offenders  head  ! 
Buf  Doubt  demands  —  "  Y\  by  man  dispos'd 
"  this  way  ? 

"  Why  left  the  dang'rous  choice  to  go  astray? 
"  IfHeav'ntliat  made  him  did  the  fault  foresee, 
"  Thence  follows,  Heav'n  is  more  to  blame  than 
Xo — had  to  good  the  heart  alone  hicliri'd,  [lie." 
\V  hat  toil,  what  pri/e  had  virtue  been  assign'd? 
From  obstacles  her  noblest  triumphs  {low, 
1  [ex  spirits  languish  w  hen. she  finds  no  foe  ! 
Man  might  perhaps  have  so  been  happy  still,  "y 
Happy,  without  the  privilege  of  will,  >- 

And  ju^t,  because  hisnandsAvert  tied  from  ill !  J 
( )  wondrous  scheme,  to  mend  th'  almighty  plan, 
i$y  sinking  all  the  dignity  of  man! 

Yet  turn  thy  eyes,  vain  sceptic,  own  thy  pride. 
And  view  thj  happiness  and  choice  allied; 
See  virtue  from  herself  her  bliss  derive, 
A  bliss,  beyond  the  pow'r  of  thrones  to  give  ; 
Secy  ice,  of  empire  and  of  -wealth  possess  d, 
Pine  at  the  heart,  and  feel  herself  tiribless'd  : 
And,  say,  were  \et  no  farther  marks  assign'd, 
Is  man  ungrateful?  or  is  heav'n  unkind? 

"  Yes,  ail  the  woes  {romHeav'n  permissive  fall, 
"  Thfe  wretch  adopts — the  wretch  improves  them 
From  his  wild  lost,  or  his  oppressive  deed,    [all." 
Rapes,  battles,  murders,  sacrilege  proceed  ; 
Hi-  wild  ambition  iliins  the  peopled  earth. 
Or  from  his  av'rice  famine  takes  lur  birth  j 
Had  nalute  gnu  the  hero  wings  to  fly, 
liis  pride  would  lead  him  to  attempt  the  sky! 
To  ang<  Is  make  the  pigmy's  folly  known, 
And  drawev'n  pity  from  th' eternal  throne. 

\  et  v  bile  on  earth  triumphant  vice  prevail-.. 
Celestial  Justice  balances  her  scales. 
U  ith  eye  unbi  Iss'd  all  the  ^<<\)>-  surveys, 
W  ii!i  hand  impartial  ev'rv  crime  she  weighs  ; 
Oft  cli   e  pursuing  at  his  trembling  heels, 
The  man  of  blood  her  awful  presence  feels; 
Oft  from  het  arm,  amidst  the  blaze  of  state,  ~y 
The  t  latej 

Is  fore'd  to  leap  fate !  j 

Or  if  tlic  villain  pas    unpiinish'd  here, 
"Fis  but  to  make  the  future  stroke  severe; 
For  soon  or  late  eternal  Justice  paVs 
Mankind  the  just  desert  of  all  their  ways. 

'Tis  in  th  ti  [-disclosing  day, 

When  high  Omniscience  shall  her  books  display. 
When  J  ber  strict  account, 

While  Conscience  shall  attest  the  due  amount ; 
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'  hat  all  v.l. 

Shall  own  that  righteous  arc  tl  ■  '.  Goii ! 

Oil  tru  n,  while  penitence  can  title  di  . 
While  ling'ring  Justice  yet  withl  olds  its 
"VVhilci  •  ■   •■  .  •       lis  time, 

Let  the  lost  sinner  think  him  crime; 

Immediate,  to  the  scat of  m 

rail  to-morrow     -lest  I  die  ! 

But  tremble,  all  ye  sins  ofblacke  t  birth, 
dants,  that  deform  tin  ■■  ; 

J  renible,  ye  sons 

And,  ere  too  late,  let  sorrow  learn  to  mell  : 
Remorseless  Murder  I  drop  tin  hand  seven  , 
And  bathe  tin  bloody  weapon  with  a  trar; 
Go,  Lusl  impure!  converse  with  friendly  light, 
Forsake  the  mansions  of  defiling  night ; 
Ouit,  dark  Hypocrisy,  thy  thin  disguise, 
*ur  think  to  cheat  the  notice  of  the  skies! 
Unsocial  Avarice,  thy  grasp  forego, 
And  bid  the  useful  treasure  learn  to  flow  ! 
Restore,  Injustice,  the  defrauded  gain! 
Oppression,  bend  to  ease  the  captive's  chain, 
Ere  awful  Justice  sirikc  the  fatal  blow  ! 


To  whom  hi*  gracious  promise*  extend, 
In  whom  u ■■•  i  '  in  whom  shall  end, 

.  urewho  build) 
'id!  • .  il  Justice  be  fultiU'd  : 

I  hope  i-  .iv'n 
v  n, 
\\  i*h  grateful  I  ■  ■   recite, 

11a  you  out  t<> 
So  let  vour  [hglit; 

-  As  men  uiav  thevce  c  uifi  tli  divine! 

And  when  this  mortal  veil, 
Shall  drop,  returning  to  it 

■. .  rk  of  life  with  approbation  da 
Receive  from  God  your  bright  immortal  crown.' 

XI.     GLORY. 

T>;<t  oh, advent' rous Muse,  restrain  thy  flighty 

Dare  not  the  blaze  of  uncreated,  light! 

Before  whose  glorious  throne  with  dread  surprise 
Th' adoring  seraph  veils  his  dazzled  ey<    \ 
Whose  pure  effulgence,  radiant  to  exa  as, 
No  colors  can  describe,  or  word-  expi 
All  the  fair  beauties,  all  the  lucid  stores, 
i  Which  o'er  thy  work  tin  hand  rc-.pknd.ci  it  pours,, 


And  drive  yon  to  the  realms  of  night  below! 

Bui  doubt  resumes —  "  If  Justice  hasdecn  •  •  thy  brighter  glories  to  display, 

"  The  punishment  proportioned  to  the  deed ;     •  Pale  as  the  moon  before  the  solar  ray  ! 
"  Eternal  misery  seems  too  severe,  n  his  throne  the  gaudy  Persian  plac'd, 

"  Too  dread  a  weight  for  wretched  man  to  hear !    !n  all  the  pomp  of  the  luxuriant  cist  ! 
"  Toaharsh! — that  endless  tormentsshouldrepay   While  mil  »ems  a  borrow'd  day  unfold, 

*•  The  crimes  of  lift  — theerrors  of  a  day  S"     '  ;  And  the  ri<  \\  purple  waves  emboss'dwith  gold  ; 
in  our  reason  would  presumptuous  pry  ; '  Y  c  of  painted  grandeur  \icld 

Heav'n's  conn-els  are  beyond  conception  high  ;     lo  Lhc  fail  lily  that  adorns  the  field  ! 
In  vain  would  thought  his  measur'd  justice  scan!    Obscur'd,  behold  that  fainter  lily  lies, 

By  the  rich  bird's  tnimkal 
Yet  these  survev  co-founded  and  outdone 
By  the  superior  lustre  of  the  sun  ; 
That  sun  himself  withdraws  his  lessen'd  beam 
From  Thee,  the  glorious  Author  of  his  frame  ! 

Transcendent  Pow'r  '.  sole  arbiter  of  fate! 
How  great  thy  glory  !  and  thy  bliss  how  great ! 
j  To  vice.-  from  thy  exalted  throne  above, 
l  (Eternal  source  of  light,  and  life,  and  love) 
Unnumber'd ereaturesdraw  their  smiling  birth, 
To  bless  the  heav'ns,  or  beautify  the  earth, 
While  systems  roll,  obedient  to  thy  view, 
And  worlds  rejoice — whichNewton  never  know 
Then  raise  the  song,  the  gen'ral  anthem  raise, 
■  li  the  cone  1 1  of  eternal  praise! 
Assist,  ye  orbs,  that  form  this  boundless  whole, 
Which  m  the  womb  of  space  unnumbered  roll; 
Ye  planets  v.iio  compose  our  lesser  scheme, 
Ana  bend,  ebneertive,  round  the-soUr  frame; 
Thou  eve  of  nature!  whose  extensive  ray 


J1 
His  ways  how  dir1'  m  tl  •   ways  of  man 

Too  deep  for  thee  his  secrets  are  to  know. 
Inquire  hot,  bufmore  wisely    bun  the  woe: 
Warn  d  by  his  threat'uings  to  hi-  laws  attend, 
And  learn  to  make  Omni]x;tencc  tiiv  friend  ! 
"Our  weaker  laws,  to  gain  the  purpos'd  ends, 
Oft  pass  the  hound-;  the  lawgiver  intends, 
Oft  partial  pow'r,  to  serve  its  own  design, 
Warps  from  the  text,  exceeding  reason's  line  ; 
Strikes  bia-»'d  at  the  person,  not  the  deed, 
And  sees  the  guiltless  unprotected  bleed! 

But  Gc/1  alone,  with  unimpassion'd  sight, 
Surveys  the  nice  barrier  of  wrong  and 
And  while  subservient,  as  his  will  ordains, 
Obedient  nature  yields  the  present  means ; 
\\  bile  neither  force  nor  passions  guide  his  \  lews 
Ev'n  Evil  works  th  •  purpose  he  pun 
That  bitter  spring,  the  source  of  human  pain! 
Heal'd  bvhis  t  nch  does  mineral  h 
And  dark  affliction  at  his  potent  rod, 


Withdraws  its  cloud,  and  brightens  into  good.     W'ith  endless  charms  adorns  the  face  of  day: 
Thus  human  justice  (far  as  man  can  go)  I !  msenting  raise  th'  bar;..  fdl  sound, 

And  bear  his  praises  thro'  the  vast  profound  '. 


For  private  safetv  strikes  the  dubious  ■' 
But  Rectitude  divine,  with  nobler  soul, 
Consults  each  individual  in  the  v. 
Directs  the  issues  of  each  moral  - 
And  sees  creation  struggle  into  life! 
.  And  you,  ye  happier  soul  !  wl  o in  his  ways 
Observant  walk,  and  sing  his  daily  praise  ; 

Ye  righteous  few  dm  unrutned  breasts  I  His  praises  whisper,  ye  majestic  tr.ues 

No  tear;  can  darken,  and  no  guilt  infc  |  As  your  tops  rustle  to  the  gentle  breeze! 


His  praise,  ve  winds  that  fan  the  cheerful  air, 
Swift  as  they  pass  along  your  pinions  bear  ! 
His  praise  let  ocean  thro   her  realms  display, 

her  circling  billows  can  com  a  v ! 
ILs  praise,  ye  misty  vapors,  wide  diffuse, 
descending,  Or  in-  milder  dews'; 
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rise  around,  ye  rlow'rv  nib.  -.  ea  h  de, 
.11..    n  it^  embalm  ihe  spicy 
Hi-  prai"  fed  streams,  to  earth  reveal. 

As  pleasd  ye  murmur through  the  flow'ryvale! 
Hispn  ise,yefeath<  r*d  choirs,  distinguish*!] 
As  to  your  nous  the  vocal  forests  ring! 
His  praise  proclaim,  ye  monsters  of  the  deep, 
Who  m  the  ik  abyss  your  revels  keep! 
Or  ye,  fair  natives  of  our  earthly  scene, 
Whorangethe  \\  i!d-,  or  haunt  the  pasturegreen! 
Nor  thou,  dearth,  with  careless  car 

The  univets  d  hymn  of  worship  hear! 
But  ardent  in  trie  sacred  chorus  join, 
Thv  soul  transported  with  the  task  divine! 
While  by  his  works  th"  Almighty  is  confess'd, 
Supremely  glorious,  and  supremely  blessed! 

Great  lord  of  life!  from  whom  this  humble 
Derives  the  pow'r  to  sing  thy  holy  name,  [frame 
Forgive  the  lowly  Muse,  whose  artless  lay 
Ha-  dar'd  thv  sacred  Attributes  survey! 
Delighted  oft  thro"  Nature's  beauteous  field 
leador'd  thy  wisdom  bright  revealuj 
Oft  have  her  wishes  aim'd  the  secret  song, 
But  awful  rev*rence  still  withheld  her  tongue. 
Yet  as  thv  bounty  lent  the  reas'ning  beam, 
As  feels  nay  conscious  breast  thy  vital  flame, 
So,  blest  Creator,  let  thy  servant  pay 
His  mite  of  gratitude  this  feeble  way; 
Thy  goodness  own,  thv  Providence  adore 
And  field  thee  only  —  what  was  thine  before. 


§.51.    Thf  Day  of  Judgement:    a  Scatcnian 

Prize  Poem,     liy  Dr.  Glynn. 
Thy  Justice,  hcav'nly  king!  and  that  great  day. 
When  Virtue,  long  abandon'd  and  forlorn, 
Shall  raise  her  pensive  head;  and  Vice,  that  erst 
Rang'd  unreprov'd and  free,  shall  sink  appall'd; 
I  t'rous  —  But  what  eve  can  pierce 

The  vast  immeasurable  realms  of  space, 
O'er  which  Messiah  drives  his  flaming  car 
To  that  bright  region,  where  enthron'd  he  sits, 
First-born  of  1  [eav'n,tojudgeassembled  worlds, 
Cloth  *d  in  celestial  radiance?  Can  the  Muse, 
Her  feeble  wing  all  damp  witji  earthly  dew, 
Soar  to  that  bright  empyreal,  where  around 
Myriads  of  angels,  God's  perpetual  choir, 
ilvmn  halleluiahs,  and  in  concert  loud 
Chant  songs  of  triumph  to  their Maker'spraise? — 
Yet  will  I  strive  to  sins;,  albeit  unus'd 
To  tread  poetic  soil.     W  hat  though  the  wiles 
I  H  fancy  me  enchanted,  ne'er  could  lure 
To  rove  o'er  fiiry  lands  ;  to  swim  the  streams 
That  through  her  valleys  wave  their  mazy  way ; 
Or  climb  her  mountain  tops  :  yet  will  1  raise 
My  feeble  voice  to  tell  what  harmony 
(Sweet  as  the  music  of  the  rolling  spheres) 
Attunes  the  moral  world  :  that  Virtue  still 
May  hope  her  promis'd  crown;  thatViccmavdrcad 
Vengeance,  though  late;  that  reas'ning  Pride  may 

own 
Ju-.t,  though  unsearchable,  the  ways  of  Heav'n. 
Sceptic!  who'everthouart,  whosay'stthesoul, 
That  oiriae  particle  which  God's  own  breath 


Inspir'd  into  the  mortal  ma-,  shall  rest 
Annihilate,  till  Duration  lias  miroll'd 
Her  never-ending  line;  teil.af  tliou  know'st, 
Why  everj'  nation,  every  elhue,  though  all 
Tn  laws,  in  rites,  in  manner-  disagree, 
With  one  consent  expect  another  world, 
Where  wickedness  shall  weep  J  Why  Paynim- 
Fabled  Elysian  plains,  Tartarian  lakes,   [bards, 
Styx  and  Cocytus?  Tell,  why  Halt's  sons 
Have  feign'd  a  paradise  of  mirth  and  love, 
Banquets,  and  blooming  nymphs i  or  rather  tell, 
Why,  on  the  brink  of  Orellann's  stream, 
Where  never  Science  rear'd  her  sacred  torch, 
Th'  untutor'd  Indian  dreams  of  happier  world-' 
Behind  the  cloqd-topt  hill?  Whyin  each  breast 
Is  plac'd  a  friendly  monitor,  that  prompts, 
Intel  ins,  directs,  encourages,  forbids? 
Tell,  why  on  unknown  evil  grief  attends, 
Or  joy  on  secret  good?  Why  conscience  acts 
With  tenfold  force,  when  sickness,  age,  or  pain 
Stands  tott'ringon  the  precipice  of  death? 
Or  why  such  horror  gnaws  the  guilty  soul 
Of  dying  sinners,  while  the  good  man  sleeps 
Peaceful  and  calm,  arid  with  a  smile  expires? 
Look  round  the  work! !  with  what  a  partial  hand 
The  scale  of  bliss  and  mis'ry  is  sustain'd! 
Beneath  the  shade  of  coM  obscurity 
Pale  Virtue  lies;  no  arm  supports  her  head, 
No  friendly  voice  speaks  comfort  to  her  soul, 
Nor  soft-eyed  Pity  drops  a  melting  tear; 
But,  in  their  stead,  Contempt  and  rude  Disdain 
Insult  the  banish'd  wanderer:  on  she  ^oes, 
Neglected  and  forlorn:  Disease  and  Cold, 
And  Famine,  worst  of  ills,  her  steps  attend! 
Yet  patient,  and  to  Heaven's  just  will  resigned. 
She  ne'er  is  seen  to  weep,  or  heard  to  sigh. 

Now  turnvoureyestcyonsweet-smellingbow'r, 
Where,  flushed  with  all"  the  insolence  of  wealth, 
Sits  pamper'd  Vice!  For  him  th'  Arabian  gale 
Breathes  forth  delicious  odours;  Gallia's  hills 
Pot  him  pour  net  tar  from  the  purple  vine. 
Nor  think  for  these  he  pays  the  tribute  due 
To  I  !e.,v'n :  of  Heav'n  he  never  names  the  name, 
Save  when  with  imprecations  dark  and  dire 
Tie  points  his  jest  obscene.   Yet  buxom  Health 
Sits  on  his  rosy  cheek;  yet  Honor  gilds 
His  high  exploits  ;  and  downy-pinion'd  Sleep 
Sheds  a  soft  opiateo'er  his  peaceful  couch,    [this, 

Scest  thou  this,  righteous  Father!  seest  thou 
And  wilt  thou  ne'er  repay  ?  Shall  good  and  ill 
Be  carried  nndislinguish'd  to  the  land 
Where  all  thing-  are  forgot?  —  Ah,  no!  the  day 
Will  come  when  Virtue  from  thecloud  shall  burst, 
That  longobscur'd  her  beams,  when  Sin  shallily 
Back  to  her  native  IK  11:  there  sink  cchps'd 
In  penal  darkness  ;  where  no  star  shall  rise, 
Nnr  ever  sunshine  pii  rce  th'  impervious  gloom. 

On  that  great  da  \t!ie  solemn  trump  shall  sound, 
(That  trump  which  once  in  heav'n  on  man'srevoli 
Convok'd  th  astonish'd  seraphs)  at  whose  voice 
The'  iinpcv>p!edgrave -shall  pourforthalltheir  dead. 
Then  -hall  tb* assembled  Nations  of  thcFarth 
From  e\'ry  quarter  at  the.  judgement-seat 
Unite j  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Greeks, 

Furlhians  ; 
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Parthims ;  aad  iliey  w  Y.q dwelton Tyber'a banks, 
Names  fana'd  of  old :  or  who  of  later  age, 
Chinese  and  Russian,  Mexican  and  Turk, 
Ten. ml  the  wild  terrene  :  and  they  who  pilch 
Their  tenta  Oil  Niger's  banks;  or,  where  the  sun 
Pours  on  Golconda's  spire:-  his  early  light, 
Drink  Ganges' Sacred  stream.  At  once  shall  rise, 
Whom  distant  ages  to  each  others  sight 
Had  long  denied  :   before  the  throne  shall  kneel 
Some  great  Progenitor,  while  at  his  side 
Stand  his  descendants  through  a  thousand  lines. 
V\  liatc'cr  their  nation,  and  whate'er  their  rank, 
Heroes  and  patriarchs,  -laves  and  sceptred  kings, 
With  equal  eye  the  God  of  all  shall  see, 
And  judge  with  equal  love.     What  though  the 
With  costly  pomp  and  aromatic  sweets       [rroa' 
Embalm'd  his  poor  remains;  or  through  the  dome 
A  thousand  tapers  shed  their  gloomy  light, 
While  solemn  organs  to  his  parting  soul 
Chanted  slow  orisons?  Say,  by  what  mark 
Dost  thou  discern  biin  from  that  lowly  swain 
Whosemould'ringbones  beneath  thclhorn  bound 
Long  lay  neglected  ?  All  at  once  shall  rise,  [turf 
But  not  to  equal  glory;  for,  alas! 
With  howlings  dire,  and  execrations  loud, 
Some  wail  their  fatal  birth. — First  among  these 
Heboid  the  mighty  murd'rers  of  mankind  : 
They  who  in  sport  whole  kingdomsslew  ;  or  they 
W  bo  to  the  toit'ring  pinnacle  of  power    [curse 
Waded  through  seas  of  blood  !   How  will  they 
The  madness  of  ambition  !    bow  lament    [wife 
'Jlieir  dear-bought  laurels ;  when  the  widow'd 
And  childless  mother  at  thejudgement  Seat  [they 
Plead  trmnpet-tongu'd  against  them  ! — Here  are 
Who  sunk  an  aged  father  to  the  grave  ; 
Or  with  unkindness  hard,  and  cold  disdain, 
Slighted  a  brother's  stiff rings.  —  Here  are  they 
Whom  fraud  and  skilful  treachery  long  secur'il  : 
Who  from  the  infant  virgin  tore  her  dow'r, 
And  ate  the  orphan's  bread  ;  who  spent  their 
In  selfish  luxury  ;  or  o'er  their  gold  [storcc 

Prostrate  and  pale  ador'd  the  useless  heap. 
Here  too  whostaiu'd  the  chaste  connubial  bed  !  — 
Whomix'd  the  pois'nousbowl  ; —  or  broke  the 
Of  hospitable  friendship  ;  —  and  the  wretch  [ties 
Whose  listless  soul,  sick  with  the  cares  of  life, 
Unsummon'd,  to  the  presence  of  his  God 
Rush'd  in  with  insult  rude.  How  would  they  joy 
Once  more  to  visit  earth,  and,  though  oppress'd 
With  all  that  pain  and  famine  can  inflict, 
Pant  up  the  hill  of  life?  Vain  w  ish  '.  the  judge 
Pronounces  doom  eternal  on  their  heads, 
Perpetual  punishment.     Seek  not  to  know 
What  punishment !    for  that  th'  Almighty  will 
Has  hid  from  mortal  eyes :    and  shall  vain  man 
W  ith  curious  search  renn'd  presume  to  pry 
Into  thy  secrets,  Father?  No!  let  him 
With  humble  patience  all  thy  works  adore. 
And  walk  in  ail  thy  paths;  so  shall  his  (r;eed 
Be  great  in  Heav'n,  so  haply  shall  be  'scape 
Th'  immortal  worm  and  never-ceasing  fire. 

But  who  are  they,  who  bound  in  tenfold  chains 
Stand  horribly  aghast  ?  This  is  that  crew 
W  ho  jtrove  to  pull  Jehovah  from  his  throne, 
And  in  the  place  of  heaven's  eternal  King 


Set  up  the  phantom  Ch  inee.  For  them  in  vain 
Alternate  season's  cheer'd  the  rolling  year  ; 

In  vain  the  sun  o'er  herb,  tree,  fruit  and  flow's 
Shed  genial  influence  mi!  1;  and  the  pale  moon 
ltcpair'd  her  waning  orb. — Next  these  is  plae'd 

The  vile  blasphemer  j  he  whose  impious  wit 

Profan'd  the  sacred  mysteries  of  faith, 

And  'gainst  th'  impenetrable  walls  of  Heav'n 

Planted  his  feeble  battery.      By  these  stands 

i'lie  Arch-Apostate :   be  with  many  a  wile 

Exhorts  thein  still  to  foul  revolt.     Alas  ! 

No  hope  have  they  from  black  despair,  no  ray 

Shines  through  the  gloom  to  cheer  their  sinking 

souls . 
In  agonies  of  grief  they  curse  the  hour 
When  first  they  left  Religion's  onward  way. 

These  on  the  left  are  rang'd"  bat  on  the  right 
A  chosen  band  appears,  who  fought  beneath 
The  banner pf Jehovah,  and  defied 
Satan's  united  legions.     Some,  unmov'd 
At  the  grim  tyrant's  frown,  o'er  barb'rous dimes 
Dirius'd  the  Gospel's  li<-ht:  some  long  immur'd 
(Sad  sen  limit!)  in  cliams  and  dungeons  pin'd  ; 
Or,  rack'u  with  all  the  agonies  of  pain,       [they 
Breath'd  out  their  faithful  lives.    Thrice  happy 
Whom  Heav'n  elected  to  that  glorious  strife !— — 
Here  are  they  plae'd,  whose  kind  munificence 
Made  heaven-born  Scier.ce  raise  her  drooping 
And  on  the  labors  of  a  future  race  [head  ; 

Entaii'd  their  just  reward.  Thou  amongst  these, 
Good  Seat  on!  whose  well-judg'd  benevolence 
Fost'ring  fair  Genius,  bade  the  poet's  hand 
Bring  annual  off  rings  to  bis  Maker's  shrine, 
Shalt  find  the  generous  care  was  not  in  vain.— 
Here  is  that  fav'rite  band,  whom  mercy  mild, 
God's  best-lov'd  attribute,  adorn 'd  ;  w nose  gate 
Stood  ever  open  to  the  stranger's  call ; 
Who  fed  the  hungry  ;  to  the  thirsty  lip 
Reacb'd  out  the  friendly  cup  ;  whose  care  benign 
From  the  rude  blast  secur'd  the  pilgrim's  side  ; 
Who  beard  the  widow's  tender  tale,  and  shook 
The  galling  shackle  from  the  pris'ner's  feet ; 
Who  each  endearing  tie,  each  office  knew 
Of  meek-eyed,  heaven-descended  Chanty. 
O  charity,  thou  nymph  divinely  fair! 
Sweeter  than  those  whom  antient  poets  bounj 
In  amity's  indissoluble  chain. 
The  Graces!  bow  shall  I  essay  to  paint 
Thy  charms,  celestial  maid  '.  and  in  rude  verse 
Blazon  those  deeds  thyself  didst  ne'er  reveal  ? 
For  thee  nor  rankling  Envy  can  infect, 
Nor  ra.;e  transport,  nor  hizh  o'er  weening  Fri.ie 
Puff  up  with  vain  conceit:    ne'er  didst  lh.>u 
To  »ee  the  sinner  as  a  verdant  tree  [smile 

Spread  his  luxuriant  branches  o'er  the  stream  ; 
While,  like  some  blasted  trunk,  the  righteous  (all 
Prostrate, forlorn.    When  prophecies  shall  fail, 
When  tongues  shall  cease,  when  knowledge  is 

no  more. 
And  this  great  day  is  come,  thou  by  the  throne 
Shalt  sit  triumphant.  Thither,  lovely  maid! 
Bear  me,  O  bear  me  on  thy  soaring  wing, 
And  through  the  adamantine   gates  ofHeaVn 
Conduct  my  step-,  safe  from  the  fiery  gitlph 
And  dark  soys*,  where  Sin  and  Satan  reign  '■ 
E  "  But 
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ibersall  too  weak, 
til  of  tire 
-  and  earth  intestine  war, 
■  all  creation  ?   \\  hetl  • 

'  te  comet,  as  through  fields  of  air 
lawless  he  w         --  sini|  rush  hea  Hong  on 
irartingth'celiptic,  wh<  nscjousearth 

ranted  course  ;  whether  the  Ban 
Will  ntripetal  into  his  (>r!> 

?t  her,  long  reluctant  ;  or  the  cue-;. 
Those  dead  volcano  .  where  engend'ring  lie 
ureoua  minerals,  froiri  the  dark  abyss 
Pour  streams  of  liquid  tire  ;  n  hile  from  above, 

ii,  Heaven's  avenging  hand 
Rains  fierce  combustion.  —  Where  are  now  the 
.  t,  the  toil  of  ages  ? — Where  are  now  [works 
nperiaJ  chics  sepulchres  and  domes, 
Trophies  and  pillars  ?   Where  is  Egypt's  tx 
v  pararrrids,  which  high  in  air 
.-  aspiring  heads,  to  distant  ti:no= 
Menrphian's  pride  a  lasting  rnonunicnl  ?  — 
Athens  ,.  is'd  her  tow'rs  ?  where 

i'd  her  hundred  portals? — Tell  me  where 
-girl  Albion  ?   where   Imperial  Rome, 
I'rupt,  by  seven  hills,  sat  like  a  sceptred  queen, 
And  aw'd  trie-  tributary  world  to  peace? — 
Show  me  the  rampart  which  o'er  many  a  hill, 
Through  manv  a  valley,  siretch'd  its  wideextent, 

.  'd  by  'hat  migbtj  monarch  to  repel 
The  roving  Tartar,  when  with  insult  r  d  • 
Gainst Pcfkin's  tow'rs  be  bent  th'  unerring  how. 
But  what  i    mimic  art?  E'eii  Nature's  work, 

pastures,  the  meand'ring  streams, 
And  everlasting  hills,  shall  be  no  more. 
?V>  more  shall  Teneriff,  cloud-piercing  height  ! 
O'er  hang  th'  Atlantic  surge  ;  nor  that  fam'd  cliff, 
Thro,  v.  hich  thePers'iafi  steer'd  with  many  a  sail, 
Throw  to  the  Lemnian  isle  its  evening  shade 
half  the  wide  /Kgean.  —  Where  are  now 
that  confin'd with  nnnumber'd  realms, 
rl  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  ocean  stream 
Lheirextendedarms! — \\  here's  ^rrarat, 
hill  on  which  ike  faithful  patrian  h's  ark, 
igmnnthshad  voyag'd'o'er  il 
1"  :i  with  all  iicr  sons, 

As  if  .  (  atari  i  ts  of  fire, 

V>      whelm'd  1a  mighty  waters  ?-    Ml  -it  once 
•  •.     ,        trace  remains, 
"vain  distinction  :   heaven  itself, 
d   nit  orbs, 
in  the  universal  ruin  1 

ill  pi     -      r  luud  ih»'ir  central  sun 
dance  ;  no  more  the  moori 
Hangout  her  silver  lamp ;  and  those 
■    •  oi'nijhi, 

n  with  l.i-  opt  ic  alass 
'        d  from  ihtir woud'roi  their 

And  winged  mini  (er    p 

J  •  '■■■■  ■■  bow. 

.  ■    ■ 

I    •;  as  a  thief 

l:oh  I  sit, 

I    . 


1  these  incondite  lays,     [mouth 
shall  the   hand  he  cheek'd,   and  dumb  the 
-  the  falt'ring  strain.  —  O  may  it  ne'er 
Intrude  unwelcome  on  an  ill-spent  hour; 
But  find  me  wrapt  in  meditations  high, 

Hymning  my  great  Creator! 

"  Pow'r  Supreme! 

"  O  p'erlasting  King!  to  thee  I  kneel, 
•'  T  i  thee  i  lift  my'voice.     With  fervent  heat 
"  Melt,  all  ye  elements!  And  thon  highheav'n, 
■'  S'm  niklikfa-hmcll'dscr  >tl !  IJut think,  O  Lord, 
'  Think  on  the  best,  the  noblest  of  thy  works ; 
"Think  on  their  own  bright  image!  Think  on 

"  him 
"  Who  died  to  saveusfrom  thy  righteous  wrath  ; 
"  And'midsi  the  wreekofworlus  rcmcmbermanl' 


§  52.  II Y  M  N  S.     By  -Mrs.  Barbauld. 

Quid  prius  dieam  soliris  Parentis 
•   Laudibus  ?  qui  res  lioniinum  ac  deorum, 
Qui  mare  ac  terras,  variisque  mundum 

Temperat  iioris  ?  houat. 

i  1  V  M  \     I  • 

Jehovah  reigns:    let  ev'ry  naf.i<  n  hear, 
And  at  his  footstool  how  with  holy  fear; 
I  i  l  Heav'ns  high  arches  echo  with  his  name, 
And  the  wide  peopledearth  hispraiseproclaim  , 

Then  send  it  down  to  hell's  deep  glooms  re- 
sounding, [}nn- 
lltro'  all  her  caves  in  dreadful  murmurs  sound- 
I  Ic  rules  with  wide  and  absolute  command 
O'er  the  broad  ocean  aud  the  stedfast  land  ■ 
Jehovah  reigns,  unbounded  and  alone, 
And  all  creation  hangs  beneath  his  throne  : 
He  reicais  alone;  let  no  interior  nature 
I  surp  or  share  the  throne  of  the  Creator. 
He  'aw  the  struggling  beams  of  infant  light 
Shoot  thro'  the  massy  gloom ofantient  night; 
]  lis  spirit  hush'd  (he  elemental  strife, 
And  brooded  o'er  the  kindling  seeds  of  life  : 
Seasons  and  month    began  the  long  procession, 
And  measured  o'er  the  year  in  bright  succession: 
The  joyful  sun  sprung  up  th' ethereal  way, 
Strong  as  a  giant,  as  a  bride,  room  gay  ; 
And  the  pale  moon  diffus'd  her  shadowy  light 
Supcrioro*er  the  dusky  brow  of  night ;    [iog, 
Ten  thousand  glitt'ring  lamps  the  skies  aclorn- 
N'nuierous   as   dew-drops    from   the   womb   of 
morning. 
Earth's  blooming  face  with  rising  flow'rs  he 
dre  s'd 
And   spread  a  verdant  mantle  o'er  her  breast; 
Then  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand  he  pours 
Ti                   raters  round  her  winding  shores. 
The  liew-born  worjd    in  their   cool   armsem- 

embracing, 
And  ui'l;  i  aressing. 

At  length    he  rose  c(  rnpletc  in  finish'd  pride, 
All  fair  and  spotless,  like  a  virgin  bride : 
l'r<-n  wit  I  she  stood, 

Hej  >rk,  and  cal  I'd  k  good, 

clamatipn, 
I'd  the  new 

Vet 
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Yet  iliis  fair  world,  the  creature  of  a  day, 
The/  built  by  (J  jJ's  right  hand,  must  pa->s 

away  ; 
And  l'>n^  oblivion  creep  o'er  mortal  thi:)!i<:, 
The  fate  of  empires,  and  the  pride  of  kings  : 
Eternal  night  shall  veil  their  proudi   I    torj , 
And  drop  the  curtain  o'er  all  human  glory. 

The  son  himself,  with  wearv  clouds  opprest 
Shall  in  his  silent,  dark  pavilion  rest  : 
His  golden  urn  shall  broke  and  useless  lie, 
Amidst  theeommon  ruins  of  the  sky ! 
The  stais  ru-'i  headlong  in  the  wild  commotion, 
And  bathe  their  glitt'ring  foreheads  in  the  ocean 

Rut  fix'd,  OGod!  forever  stands  thy  throne, 
Jehovah  reigns,  a  universe  alone j 
Th*  eternal  fire  that  feeds  each  vital  flame. 
Collected  ordirTus'd  is  still  the  same, 
lie  dwells  within  his  own  unfathom'd  e«scncej 
And  fills  all  space  with  his  unbounded  presence, 

But  oh  !  our  highest  notes  the  theme  debase. 
And  sHenceis  our  least  injurious  praise  :   [trol. 
<      je,  cease  your  songs,  the  daring  flight  con- 
Revere  bim  in  the  stillness  of"  the  soul ; 
With  silent  duty  meekly  Lend  before  him, 
And  deep  within  your  inmost  hearts  adore  him. 

HYMN*    II. 

Pi'AtSR  to  God,  immortal  praise*, 
For  the  love  that  crowns  our  days  j 
B  i. ui. cons  •'-  irec  of  every  joy, 
Let  thy  pr.ii  :»e  our  tongues  employ  j 

For  the  blessings  of  the  field, 
For  the  stores  t  he  gardens  yield, 
For  the  vine'-  exalted  juice, 
For  the  gen'roas  olive's  u=e  ; 

Flocks  that  whiten  all  the  plain, 
Yellow  sheaves  of  ripen'd  train, 
Clouds  that  drop  their  fatt'ning dews, 
Suns  that  temp'rate  warmth  diffuse  ; 

All  that  Spring  with  bounteous  hand 
Scatters. o'er  the  smiling  land  ; 
All  that  lib'iai  Autumn  pours 
From  her  rich  o'er  flowing  stores : 

These  to  thee,  my  God,  we  owe, 
Source  whence  an  our  blessings  flow  ■ 

And  for  these  my  soul  shall  ir.i-c 
Grateful  vows  and  solemn  prai=e. 

Yet,  should  rising  whirlwind-  lear 
From  its  stem  the  rip'ning  ear; 
Should  the  fig-tree's  blasted  shoot 
Drop  her  green  untimely  fruit ; 

Should  the  vine  put  forth  no  more, 
N  >r  the  olive  vit  Id  her  store  ; 
Though  the  sick'ning  flocks  should  fall, 
And  the  herds  de-en  the  stall ; 


I  Should  thine  alter'd  hand  resti^in 
I  ■     ■    rly  and  the  1  titer  i 
Blast  each  op'ning  bu  I  of  j    . , 
And  the  rising  \<    i   lestroy  ; 

Yet  to  thee  my  seul  should  r  use 
Grateful  vow  >,  and  solemn  praise  ; 
And,  when  ev'ry  blessing's  flown, 
Love  thee  —  for  thyself  alone. 

H  V  MS    III. 

For  Easier-Sunday. 

Again*  the  Lord  of  life  and  light 

Awake-  the  kindling  ray  ; 
Unseals  the  eyelids  of  the  morn, 

And  pours  increasing  day. 

O  what  a  night  was  that  which  wrapt 
The  heathen  world  in  doom  ! 

O  what  a  sun  which  broke  this  day, 
Triumphant  from  the  tomb  ! 

This  dav  be  grateful  homage  paid, 

And  loud  hosannas  sung  ; 
Lei  gladness  dwell  in  ev'ry  heart, 

And  praise  on  ev'ry  tongue. 

Ten  thousand  difT  ring  lip>  shall  join 

To  hail  this  welcome  morn  ; 
Which  scatters  blessings  from  its  wings 

To  nations  vet  unborn. 

Jesus,  the  friend  of  human  kind. 

With  strong  compassion  mov'd, 
. )       p.ded,  like  a  pitying  God, 

To  save  the  souls  he  lov'd. 
The  pow'rs  of  darkness  leagu'd  ;n  vain 

To  bind  his  soul  in  death  ; 
tic  shook  their  kingdom,  when  he  feli, 

With  his  expiring  breath. 

Mot  long  the  toils  of  hell  could  keep 

The  hope  ofJudah's  line  ; 
Corruption  never  could  take  hold 

On  ought  so  much  divine. 

And  now  his  conqu'ring  chariot  wheels 

Asceud  the  lofty  skies  ; 
While  broke,  beneath  his  pow'rful  cross, 

Death's  iron  sceptre  lies. 

Exalted  high  at  God's  right  hand, 

And  Lord  of  all  below, 
Thro'  him  i-  pird'ning  love  uispcns'd. 

And  b  undless  blessings  flow. 

And  still  for  erring,  guilty  man 

A  brother's  pity  flows ; 
And  still  his  I  leeding  heart  is  touch-'d 

With  niem'ry  of  bar  woes. 

To  thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  King, 

Glad  homage  let  me  give  ; 
And  stand  prepar'd,  like  thee  to  die, 

Willi  thee  that  I  may  live. 


*  .Although  the  fig  tree  shall. not  blossom,  neither  shair  fruit  be  in  the  vines,  the  labor  of  th;  . 
s*i  all  jail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat,  the  f.o:ks  shall  b:-  cut  o:T  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be 
no  herd  in  thej  ta!h ;  yet  I  wiii  rejoice  in  ttye  Lord,  1  wilfjoyin  the  God  of  my  salvation. 

Habakkuk,  iii.   I".  18. 
.     E  8  ■.:.  2,1  A    IV. 
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MK   rv. 

Behot.t.  whore,  breathing loye divine, 
lying  M  ister  stands ! 
•  eping  followers  gath'ring  round 
Receive  his  last  commands. 

From  that  mild  Teacher's  parting  lip 

What  tender  accents  Tell  ! 
|  precept  which  he  gave 

Became  its  author  well. 

"  Ble««'d  is  the  man  whose  sofi'ning  heart 

•■  Feels  all  another's  pain  : 
"  To  whom  the  supplicating  eye 

'•  Was  never  rais'd  in  vain  ; 

*'  Whose  breast  expands  with  ^cn'rous  warmth 

••  .'-.  •  woes  to  feel  : 

■'  And  bleeds  in  pity  o'er  the  wound 

"  lie  wants  the  pow'r  to  heal. 

"He  spreads  his  kind  supporting  arms 

"  To  ev'ry  chil  i  of  grief : 
"  His  secret  bounty  largely  flows, 

And  brings  unask'cl  relief. 

"  To  gentle  ollices  of  love 

"  His  feet  are  never  slow  ; 
"  He  views,  thro'  mercy's  mehingeye, 

"  A  brother  in  a  roe. 

*'  Peace  from  the  bosom  of  his  God, 

'•  My  peace  to  him  I  give !  > 

"  And  when  he  kneels  nefo-ic  the  throne, 

"  H*>  trembling  soul  shall  live. 
"  To  him  protection  shall  he  shown, 

"  And  mercy  from  above 
"  Descend  on  thosewho  thus  fulfil 

"  The  perfect  law  of  love." 

Hymn  v. 

AWAKR,  my  soul',  lift  up  thine  eyes. 
See  where  thy  foe-  against  thee  riie, 
In  long  array,  a  num'rous  host : 
Awake,  my  goul,  or  thou  art  lo  ;. 

Here  »iant  Danger  threat'ning  stands 

Must' ring  his  pale  terrific  bands  ; 
There  Pleasure's  silken  banners  spread. 
And  willing  souk  arc  captive  led. 

Sec  where  rrbelliouj  pit  -/ions  rage  , 
And  fierce  desires  and  lusts  engage  ; 
The  meanest  foe  of  all  the  train 
Has  thoas  tnds  and  ten  thousand  slain. 

Tiiou  treacl'st  upon  enchanted  ground, 
Perils  and  snares  beset  thee  round  ; 
Beware  Or  all,  guard  ev'ry  part, 
But  mtost  the  traitor  in  toy  heart. 

Come  then,  my  soul,  now  learn  to  wield 
Tne  weight  of  thine  immortal  ihicid  ; 
Put  on  the  armor  from   ibove 
Of  beav'nly  truth  and  heav'nly  love. 

error  and  the  charm  repel, 
And  pow'rs  of  earth,  and  pow'nofheJ] 

The  man  of  Cdvary  triuiuph'd  here; 

Why  should  bis  faithful  follower)  fear? 


§  53.  An  Address  to  the  Deity. 

Mrs.  Barbauld. 

Deus  est  quodcunquc  vides,  quocunque  movcris, 

Lucan. 
God  of  my  life,  and  author  of  my  days! 
Permit  my  feeble  voice  to  lisp  thy  prai 
And  trembling  take  upon  a  mortal  tongue 
That  hallow'd' name  10  harp-  of  Seraphs  sung. 
Yet  here  the  brightest  Seraphs  could  no  more 
Than  hide  their  faces,  tremble,  and  adore. 
Worms,  angels,  men.  in  ev'ry difTrent  sphere, 
Arc  equal  all,  for  all  are  nothing  here. 
All  Nature  faints  beneath  the  mighty  name. 
Which  Nature's  works,  thro'  all  her  parts,  pro- 
claim. 
I   feel   that  name  my  inmost  thoughts  control, 
And  breathe  an  awful  stillness  thro'  my  soul;. 
\^  by  a  charm  rhe  waves  of  grief  subside  ; 
Impetuous  passion  steps  her  headlong  tide : 
At  ihv  feh  presence  ail  emotions  cease, 
And  m\  hush'd  spirit  finds  a  sudden  peace, 
Till  ev'ry  ivorldh  thought  within  me  dies, 
And  earth's  gav  pageants  vanish  from  my  eyes, 
Till  all  my  sense  »s  lost  in  infinite, 
And  one  vast  object  fills  my  aching  sight. 
But  sooiij  alas !  tiiis  holy  calm  is  broke ; 
Mv  son!  submits  to  wear  her  wonted  yoke  ; 
With  shackled  pinions  strives  to  soar  in  vain, 
Ami  mingles  with  the  dross  of  earth  again. 
But  lie,  our  gracious  Master,  kind  as  just, 
Knowing  our  frame,  remembers  man  is  dust. 
Hi-,  spirit,  ever  brooding  o'er  our  mind, 
Sees  tli    first  wish  to  better  hopes  inclin'd  : 
Marks  the  young  dawn  of  ev'ry  virtuous  aim, 
And  funs  the  smoaking  flax  into  a  flume 
I  lis  ears  are  open  to  the  softest  cry, 
His  grace  descends  to  meet  the  lihcd  eye  ; 
He  read-  the  -language  of  a  silent  tear, 
And  sighs  arc  incense  from  a  heart  sincere. 
Such  are  the  vo-.s,  the  sacrifice  I  give  : 
Accept  the  vow,  and  bid  the  suppliant  live. 
From  each  terrestrial  bondage  set  me  free  ; 
Still  ev'ry  wish  that  centres  not  in  thee  ; 
Bid  my  fond  hopes,  my  vain  disquiets  ceasO, 
And  point  my  path  to  everlasting  peace. 
Ifthesofc  hand  of  winning  pleasure  1 
By  living  waters,  and  thro'  flow'ry  meads, 
When  all  is  smiling,  tranquil  and  serene, 
And  vernal  beauty  paints  the  flatt'ring  scene, 
Oh  '.   teach  me  to  dude  each  latent  snare, 
Andwhi-per  to  mv  sliding  heart —  Beware  1 
With  caution  lei  me  hear  the  Syren's  voice. 
And  doubtful,  with  a  trembling  heart  rejoice 
If  friendless  in  a  vale  of  tears  I  stray,  [wav. 

Where  brier-)  wound,  and  thorns  perplex  mv 
Still  let  my -steady  soul  thy  goodness  see, 
And  with  strong  confidence,  lay  hold  on  thee  : 
With  equal  eye  my  various  lot  receive, 
Resign  u  to  die,  or  resolute  to  live  ; 
Prepar'd  to  kiss  the  sceptre  or  the  red. 
While  ( fod  is    ecu  in  all,  and  all  in  God. 
1  read  his  awful  name  emblazOn'd  high 
With  golden  letters  ou  lh'  illumiu'd  sky. 

Not 
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Nor  Jess  the  mystic  characters  1 

Wrought  in  each  flow'r,  inscrib'd  on  cv'ry  tree- : 

in  ev'ry  leaf  that  trembles  to  ihc  breeze 

I  bear  the  voice  of  God  among  tlie  trees, 

\\  ith  thee  in  shady  solitudes  I  walk 

With  thee  in  busy  crowded  cities  talk  ; 

In  ev'ry  creature  own  thy  firming  pow'r. 

In  each  event  thy  providence  adore. 

Thy  hopes  shall  animate  my  drooping  soul, 

Thy  precepts  guide  rhe,  and  thy  fear  control 

Thus  shall  I  rest  unmov'd  by  ah  alarms, 

Secure  within  the  tempi     if  thine  arms, 

From  anxious  cares,  from  gloomy  terrors  free, 

And  feel  myself  omnipotent  in  t/je 

Then, v  hen  the  last,  tn  iciosini  hourdrawsnigh, 

.And  earth  recedes  before  my  iwimminj 

When  trembling  on  the  doubtful  edg  •  of  fate 

1  stand,  and  stretch  my  view  t     Ethel  state; 

Teach  me  t<>  cpiit  this  transitory  scene 

With  decent  triumph  and  a  look  serene; 

Teach  me  to  fix  my  ardent  hopes  on  high, 

And,  having  Ih'd  t<>  thee,  in  thee  to  d 


§  5-i.  A  Summer  Evening  :on. 

Mrs.  Barbauld. 
One  sun  by  day,  by  night  tc.i  thousand  shine. 

Vol  k  g 
'Tis  past  !  the  sultry  tyrant  of  the.  south 
lias  spent  his  short-liv'd  rage;    uu»ie  . 

I'.UIUS 

Move  silent  on  :  the  skies  no  mare  repel 
The  dazzled  sight ;  but,  with  mild  maiden  beams 
Of  temper'd  light,  imite  the  cheiisb'd  eye 
To  wander  o'ei  their  sphere  ;  where  hung  aloft 
Dian's  bright  crescent,  like  a  silver  bow 
Newstrung  in  heaven,  lifts high  its  beam)  horns, 
Impatient  for  the  night,  and  seems  to  push 
Her  brother  down  the  sky.     Fair  Venus  shines, 
F.i'n  in  the  eve  of  day  ;  with  sweetest  beam 
Propitious  shines,  and  shakes  a  trembling  A005I 
Of  soften'd  radiance  from  her  dew  v  loci.-. 
Tlie  shadows  spread  apace  ;  while  meeken'd  Eve, 
Her  cheek  yet  warm  with  blushes,  slow  retires 
Thro'  the  Hesperian  gardens  of  the  west, 
And  shut^  tlie  sates  bf  day.   'Tis  now  the  hour 
When  Comtemplation,  from  her  sunless  haunt:, 
The  cool  damp  grotto,  or  the  lonely  depth 
Of  unpiere'd  wood-,  were  wrapt  in  silent  shade, 
Siie  mus'd  away  tlie  sandy  hours  pi  noon, 


( it'  milky  light,  what  soft  o'erflowing  urn. 
Are  all  these- lampssofiH'd?  tliesi  friendly  lamps, 
For  ever  streaming  o'er  the  azure  deejt 
To  plaint  our  path  and  light  u><  to  our  home. 

ft  '.in  \  slide  an  i  ■  •  id  spheres  ! 

,  .Hi,  .  Dt  time,  fulfil 

Their  d    liu'd  co  sell  is  btnhJd, 

\nd,  hut  a  ^ca'ter'd  leaf  which  rustles  thro' 

i  sound  is  heard 
To  break  tin  midnight  air  :    t'..  '  t!     rais'd  ear, 
Intensely  ii  rtks  in  ev'ry  breath. 

How  d'-i:>  tne  silence,  vet  b  tit! 

But  arc  they  silent  all  r  or  is  there  not 
A  tongue  in  ev'p     tar  that  talks  with  man, 
And  woe;,  him  t^    be  wise?   norwoos  in  \-.nr 
Thisdead  of  midnight  i-  tlie  noon  of  though*, 
\:'i  wisdom  mounts  her  .'•.  u':i  with  the  stars. 
At  tin-  f-coilectec1 

..icre 
Of  high  descent,  and  more  than  mortal  rank  ; 
\u  ,  utl  .  tire  divine, 

V.  Inch  '  a  the  sim 

fair  Ira      .ory  creature  of  a  d 
Has  eio-  e,  and  wrapt  in  shade;, 

forgets  his  wonted  journey  thro'  u;e  cost. 
Ve  i  it    lels  i  f  li  Eht,  and  seals  of  God.. ! 
P(  rhaps  mv  future  home,  from  whence  the  soul, 

i'ng  period  -  "h  look  back, 

\\  nil  recollected  teiulerncss,  on  all 
Tne  vat  iou    I  3  she  left  below, 

Its  dee]  -hud  projects  and  its  .it;. 

As  on  s  ime  tond  and  doting  tale  tl  a|  sooth'd 
Her  infai  t  ho  a  — ()  he  it  lawful  now 
To  tread  t.  i  hallow'd    irele  of  your  courts, 
And  with  mute  wonder  and  delighted  awe 

Ap]  roach  yofar  burning  confines! Seis'd  in 

On  fancy's  wild  and  rovmgwhig  I  sail  [thought, 
From  the  green  borders  of  the  |         .  I  earth, 
And  the  pale  moon,  her  duteous  fair  attendant ! 
From  solitary  Mars ;  [rora  the  vast  orb 
Of  Jupiter,  whose  huge  gigantic  hulk 
Dances  iu  ether  like  the  lightest  leaf; 
To  the  dim  verge,  the  suburbs  of  the  system, 
Where  che  rfess  Saturn 'midst  his  wat'ry  moons, 
C^irt  with  a  lucid  zone,  in  gloomy  pomp, 
Sits  like  an  exil'd  monarch  :   fearless  thence 
I  launch  into  the  trackless  deeps  of  space, 
Where,  burning  round,  ten  thousand  suns  appear, 
Of  elder  beam;    whicha-k  no  leave  id  shine 
Of  our  terrestrial  star,  nor  burrow-  light 


And  fe-d  on  thoughts  unripenn'd  bv  the  sun, 

Moves  forward  ;   and  with  radiant  finger  pwints  •  From  the  proud  regent  of  our  scanty  day  ; 

To  yon  blue  concave  swell'd  bv  breath,  divine,     '  Sons  of  the  morning,  first-born  of  creation, 

Where,  one  by  one,  the  living  eyes  of  heaven 

Awake,  (piiek  kindling  o'er  the  face  of  aether 

One  boundless  blaze  ;  ten  thousand  trcmblin 

fires. 
And  dancing  In- 'res,  where  tlie  unsteady  eve, 
Restless  and  da/  led,  wanders  unconfin'd 


O'er  all  this  field  of  glories  :    spacious  field, 
And  v/orthv  of  the  master  :  he  whose  hand, 
With  hieroglyphics  elder  than  the  Nile, 
Inscrib'd  the  mystic  tablet ;  hung  on  high 
To  public  grace  ;  and  said,  Adore,  O  man, 
The  linger  of  thy  God  '.   From  what  pjire  wells 


And  onlv  less  than  him  who  marks  their  track, 
And  guides  their  liep  wheels.  Hire  must  1  stop. 
Or  is  there  aught  beyond*?  What  hand  unseen 
Impels  me. onward  thro"  the  slowing  orbs 
Of  habitable  nature,  fir  rem 
To  the  dread  c  nfines  of  eternal  night, 
To  solitudes  of  vast  unpeopled  space. 
Tlie  desarls  of  creation,  v,  u'e  and  wild, 
Where    mbrye  systems  and  unkindled  suns 
Sleep  in    be  woiiib  uf  chaos?    Fancy  droops, 
And  thought  astonish 'd  stops  her  held  careers 
But,  oh  thou  mighty  Mind  1  win.  e  pow'rfi ! .*   i  A 
ii  3  Said, 
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Said,  Thus  let  all  things  be,  and  thus  they  were, 
Whercshali  I  seek  thj  preseuce?  howunblam'd 

.0  thy  dread  perfection  : 

Have  th  of  the  morn  beheld  thee3 

Or  does  the  beamy  shoulder    n  hkm 
Support  thy  throne  !  O  look  with  pity  down 
On  1 1  ■.•  man  !  not  in  thy  uaines 

.  «  with  those  thuu  krs  arm'd 
That  cor.-rious  Sinai  felt,  ^v!:•-  n  fear  a,  pal  I'd 
The  scatter' J  triba  ..V  voice 

heart, 
vet  1  g  to  behold  Iter  Maker. 

a  ysoul,  unus'  :  to  stretch  her  pow'r. 
•  daring,  drops  her  wearv  wing, 
Andset  •     the  known  accuslom'd  spot, 

ipwithtan,  le,  and  lawns,  and 

.  irits guest, [streams; 
ill  replete  with  wonders.     Let  niehere, 
Content  and  wait  the  appointed  tirue, 

skies ;   the  hour  will  come 
-•   splendors  bursting  on  mj 
mveil'd,  and  to  my  ravish'd  sense 
Unlock  the  glories  of  the  world  unknown. 


E  L  E  G  AN  T    EX  T  R  A  C  T  S, 
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§   55.     Hymn  to   Content.     Mrs.  Barbaulcl. 

natura  beatos 

•,  si  quis  cngnoverit  mi.  Clacd. 

O   TH' 

nigh ! 
Receive  my  temp* rate  vow  . 
\'-;  all  the  storms  that  shake  the  pole, 
Can  e'er  disturb  thy  halcyon  soul, 
r'd  i^row, 
•   I  arrav'd, 
With  a!!  thy  :obcr  cheer  displayed, 
To  hies  my  longing  sight  ; 

thj  even  pace, 
ice, 
And  chaste  subdu'd  delight. 
No  more  by  varying  pas 

tide  my  pilgrim  feet 
To  find  thy  hermit  cell  ; 
Where  in  s  ime  pure  and  equal  s!.y 
th  thy  soft  indulgent  eve 
nodest  virtues  dwell, 
Simplicity  in  Attic  vest, 
And  Innocence  with  candid  breast, 

And  clear  undaunted  eve  ; 
'.    !  Hope,  who  points  to  distant  - 
.  'hro'  this  valeol 
A  vista  to  the  sky. 

Health,  thro'  whose  calm  bosom  glide 
'I  lie  tenuVrateioya  in  even  tide, 

rarely  ebb  oi  How  ; 
And  patjeuce  there,  thy  sister  meek, 
Presents  her  mild  unvarying  cheek 

To  meet  the offer'd  blow. 
Her  influence  taught  t!ie  Phyrgian  ta_;e 
A  tyrant's  master')  wanton  rage 

With  settled  smiles  to  meet; 
InurM  to  toil  and  bitter  bread, 
He  bow'd  bis  meek  submitted  head, 

And  Kiss'd  thy  sainted  feet. 


Bui  thou  O  Nymph,  rctir'd  and  c  i]  ! 
In  what  brown  hamlet  dost  thou  joy 

To  tell  thy  tender  tale? 
Tlie  lowliest  children  of  the  ground, 
Moss-rose  and  violet  blossom  round, 

And  lily  of  the  vale. 

0  say  what  soft  propitious  hour 

1  best  may  choose  to  hail  thy  pow'r, 

And  court  thy  gentle  sway  I 
When  Autumn,  friendly  to  the  Muse, 
Shall  thy  own  modest  tints  diffuse, 

And  shed  til)  milder  day  : 
When  Eve,  her  dewy  star  beneath, 
Thy  balmy  spirit  loves  to  breathe, 

And  cv'ry  storm  is  laid  ; 
If  -uch  an  hour  was  e'er  thy  choice, 
Oft  let  me  hear  thy  BOothing  voice 

Lowwhisp'ring  thro'  the  shade 


§  56.     To  Wisdom.     Mrs.  Barbauld. 
Dona  prresentis  rape  laetus  horx,  ac 

I.inque  severa.  IIorat. 

O  wisdom  !  if  thy  soft  control 
Can  sooth  the  sickness  of  the  soul, 
Can  bid  the  warring  passions  cease, 
And  breathe  the  calm  of  tender  peace  j 
Wisdom  !   I  bless  thy  gentle  sway, 
And  ever,  ever  will  obey. 

But  if  thou  com'st  with  frown  austere 
!"'•  nurse  the  brOpd  of  care  and  fern; 
i  o  bid  our  sweetest  passions  die, 
V,d  leave  us  in  their  room  a  sigh  ? 
Or  if  thine  aspect  stern  have  pow'r 
i'o  wither  eac  h  poor  transieni  ftow'r 
That  cheers  this  pilgrimage  of  woe, 
And  dry  the  springs"  whence  hope  should  flow; 
Wisdom,  thin*  empire  I  disclaim, 
Thou  empty  boast  of  pompous  name  ! 
In  gloomy  shade' of  cloisters  dwell, 
But  never  haunt  my  cheerful  cell. 
Hail  to  pleasure's  frolic  train  ! 
Hail  to  fancy's  golden  reign  ! 
Festive  mirth  and  laughter  wild, 
Free  and  sportful  a3  the  child  ! 
Hope  with  eager  sparkling  eyes, 
And  easy  faith  and  fond  surprise! 
Let  these,  ivi  fairy  colors  drest, 
Korever  share  my  careless  breast  : 
Then,  tho'  wise  I  may  not  be, 

The  wise  themselves  shall  envy  me. 


§  57-   Dofio'rlcnry.     j]n  Ode.     Burns, 

Ori'nr.ss'n  with  grief,  oppress'd  with  care. 
A  burden  more  than  I  cm  bear, 

1  sit  me  down  and  sigh  : 
O  life  !  thou  art  a  galling  load, 
A  long  a  rough,  a  weary  ro 

To  wretches  .-uch  as  I ! 


Dim 
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Dim  backward  us  I  cast  my  view, 
What  sick'ning  scenes  appear? 
V\  hat  sorrows  yetmay  pierce  me  through, 
Too  in  Ml  may  f< 
Still  curing,  despairing 

Must  be  mv  bitter  doom  ; 
My  woes  lure  shall  close  ne'er, 
hut  with  the  dosing  tomb! 
Happy!  ye  sons  ofbusy~Hfe, 
Who,  equal  to  the  bustling  strife, 

No  other  view  regard  ! 
Ev'n  wheu  the  v.  ished  end's  den 
Yet  while  the  busy  means  are  plied, 

They  bring  their  om  n  re  vard: 
^\  hilst  I,  ;t  hope-abandon'd  wight, 

Unfitted  with  an  aim, 
Meet  cv'ry  ead  returning  night 
And  joyless  worn  the  same. 
\  ■  ■■,  bustling  and  justling 

Forget  each  grief  and  pain; 
I,  listless  yet  restless 

Find  c\  'rv  prospect  vain. 
Hots'  blest  the  Solitary's  lot, 
Who  all-f  .  ill-forgot, 

"S-\"itliiri  this  humble  cell, 
The  cavetn  wild  with  tangling  roots, 
Sits  o'er  his'newly-gafher'd  fruits, 

Beside  his    rystal  well ! 
Or  haply  to  his  ev'ning1  thought, 

By  unfrequi  nted  stri 
The  ways  of  men  arc  distant  brought, 
A  faint-collected  dream: 
"While  praising;  and  ra 

His  thoughts  to  Heav'n  oh  high, 
As  wand'ring,  meand'ring, 
He  views  the  solemn  sky. 
Than  I,  no  lonely  Hermit  plac'd 
Where  never  human  footstep  trae'd, 

Less  til  to  play  the  part, 
The  luck}'  moment  to  improve, 
And  ju  l  to  stop  and  just  to  move, 

With  self-respecting  art : 
But  ab  '.  those  pleasures,  loves,  and' joys, 

Which  1  too  keenly  taste, 
The  Solitary  can  despise. 

Can  want,  and  yet  be  blest ! 
lie  needs  not,  he  heels  not. 

Or  human  love  or  hate  ! 
Whilst  1  here,  must  cry  here, 
At  perfidy  ingrate ! 
Oh  !  enviable  early  ( 
When  dancing  thoughtless  Pleasure's  maze, 

To  Care,  to  Guilt  unknown ! 
How  ill  exchang'd  for  riper  times, 
To  feel  the  follies  or  the  crimes 

Of  others,  or  mv  own  ! 
Ye  tiny  elves,  that  guiltless  sport 

Like  linnets  in  the  bush. 
Ye  little  know  the  ills  ye  court, 
\\  hen  manhood  is  your  wish  '. 
The  losses,  the  crosses, 

That  active  man  engage; 
The  fears  all,  the  tears  all, 
Ql  dim  declining  ace  ! 


5.   58.  The  Frailty  and  Fplly. of Man.     Prior. 

Great  Heav'n?!     how  frail  thj    creature  Man 

is  made  ! 
Flow  bv  himself  insensibly  bctray'di 
In  our  own  ntrengtb  unhappily  secure, 
Too  little  cautious  of  the  adverse  pow'r  ■, 
And,  by  tin-  blastof  self-opinion  mov'd, 
We  wish  to  charm,  and  seek  to  he  belov'd. 
On  pleasures  flow'rv  brink  we  idlystrav, 
Masters  a-  \  ec  o£  our  returning  w  ay  : 
Seeing  no  danger,  v  e  disarm  our  mind, 
And  give  our  conduct  to  the  waves  and  wind  : 
Then  in  the  flowrry  mead,  or  verdant  sha  de, 
To  wanton  dalliance  negligently  laid, 
Weweave  thecrraplet,  and  we  crown  th.e  bowl. 
And  smilrnz  see  the  nearer  waters  roil : 
Till  tli  *ts  of  raging  pa<  idn  ri-o, 

TiH  the  dire  trinpest  mingles  earth  and  skies  j 
And,  swift  into  the  boundless  ocean  borne, 
Our  foolish  confidence  too  late  we  mourn: 
Round  our  devoted  heads  the  billows  heat  ; 
And  from  our  troubled  view  the  Jessen'd  lauds 
retreat. 


§50.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  latter  Part  of  the  Sixth 

Chapter, >f    St.  Matthew.     Thomson. 
\\  hek  my  breast  labors  with  oppressive  care, 
And  o'er  mv  cheek  descends,  the  falling  tear  ; 
\Yi:iIc  all  my  warring  passious  are  at  strife^ 
Oh  let  ifle  ksten  to  the  words  of  life  '. 
ilaptures  deep  felt  his  doctrine  did  impart, 
And  thus  he  rais'd  from  earth  the  droopingheaii  : 

Think  not,  when  all  your  scanty  -tores  afford 
1-  -[.read  at  once  Upon  the.  sparing  hoard  ; 
Think  not,  when  worn  thehoinelv  robe  appears, 
While  on  ;h.e  roof  the  howling  tempest  hears  ; 
What  farther  shall  this  feeble  fife  sustain, 
And  what  shall  clothe  these  shiv'ring  limbs  again. 
Say,  d  H--  not  life  its  nnurishmerj  exceed; 
And  the  fair  body  its  investing  weed  ? 
Behold  !  and  look  awn  your  low  despair  — 
See  the  light  tenants  of  the  barren  air  : 
To  them  nor  stores  nor  granaries  l>ck)ng, 
Nought  but  the  woodland  and  the  pleasing  song; 
Yet  your  kind  heav'nly  Father  bends  his  eve 
On  jie  least  wing  that  flits  along  the  skv. 
To  him  thiey  sing  when  spring  renews  the  plain,  "i 
To  him  they  erv  in  winter's  pinching  reign;    r 
Xor  is  their  music  or  thejr  plaint  in  -vain  ;        J 
lie  hears  the  gay  and  the  distressful  call, 
And  with  unsparing  bounty  tills  them  all 

Observe  the  rising  lily'*  snowy  grace, 
Observe  the  various  vegetable  race; 
They  neither  toil  nor  spin,  but  careless  grow, 
Yet  see  how  warm  they  blush  !  how  bright  they 

glow  ! 
What  regal  vestments  can  with  them  compare? 
What  king  so  shining, or  what  queen  so  fair? 

If  ceaseless  thus  the  fowl.,  of  heav'n  he  feeds, 
If  o'er  the  fields  such  lucid  robes  he  spre    I  , 
Will  lie  not  care  foryou,  ye  faithless,  sa 
Is  he  unwise?  or  are  ve  less  than  they  ': 

E  4  §60 
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6  00.  TkeTSluggard,    Watts. 

'Tis   t!ic  voice  of  j  sluggard — I  heard  him 
plain,  [again." 

*'  You  have  wak'd  ine  '  must  slumber 

As  the  door  on  its  hinges,  so  heouhisbed  [bead. 
Turns  his  sides  and  his  shoulders,  and  his  heavy 

*  •  A  little  more  sleepand  a  Hltle  more  slumber." 
Thus   lie  wastes  half  his  days,  and  his  hours 
thout  number , 

hen  he  acts  up,  he  sits  folding  his  hands, 
ks  about  sauntring,  er  trifling  he  stands. 

]  I  b\  lus  garden  and  saw  the  wild  brier, 

Ine  thorn  and  the  thistle  growbroader  and  higher; 
The  clothes  that  hangonnim  areturning  to  ra^s; 
Andhis  tn  >neystillwastes,till  he  star  vesorhe  begs. 

I  made  him  a  visit,  siil!  hoping  to  find 
He  had  took  better  care  for  improving  his  mind  ; 
He  told  me  hi  ,   dk*dofeating<&d?  inking, 

But  In  Is  his  Bible,  and  never  loves 

thinking. 

Said  I  then  to  myheart,  "  Here's  a  lessonfdrmej 

That  man's  but  a  picture  of  what  1  might  he; 

.   ks  "'  my  friends  for  their  care  in  my 

breeding,  [reading!" 

Who  taught  me  betimes  to  love  working  and 


Rut  I  have  less  sense  than  a  poor  creeping  ant, 
If  1  take  no;  due  carv  tor  the  things  I  shall  want, 

N'T  provide  against  dangers  in  time  : 
When  death  or  old  Bge  shall  stave  in  my  face, 
What  a  wretch  shall  1  he  iw  the  end  of  my  days, 

It'  I  trifle  away  all  their  prune  ! 

Now,  now,  while  my  strength  and  mv  youth  are 

in  bloom,  [shallcome, 

Let  me  think  what  will  serve  me  wnensickncas 

And  |  rav  that  mv  sins  he  forgiven: 
Let  ine  readin  good  books,  and  believe  and  obey, 
That,   when  death  turns  me  nut  of  thus  rott.ijj.e. 

I  may  dweli  in  a  palace  in  heaven,     [of  clay. 


§6l.    JlieRose.     Watts. 
How  fair  is  the  Rose!  what  a  beautiful  fiow'r! 

The  glory  Of  April  and  May! 
But  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  fade  in  an  hour, 

And  they  wither  and  die  in  a  day. 
Yet  the  ro&  has  one  powerful  virtue  to  boast, 

Above  all  the  flow'rs  of  the  held  :  post, 

When  its  leaves  arc  all  dead,  and  hue  colors  are 

Still  how  sweet  a  perfume  it  will  yield  ! 

So  frail  is  the  youth  and  the  beauty  of  men, 

Tho'  they  l?!oom  and  look  gay  like  the  rose  ; 
But  all  our  fond  care  to  preserve  them  is  vain  ; 

Time  kills  them  a.~  I 
Then  I'll  not  he  proud  ofmyyonth'ormybe  tuty, 

Since  both  of  the:;;  v.  itherand  fade; 
But  jjain  a  20«d  name  by  well  doing  my  duty  : 

This  will  scent  like  a  rose  when  I'm  dead. 


§63.  A  Summer  livening.     Watts. 

How  fine  has  the  day  been,  how  bright  was 

the  sun, 
How  lovely  and  joyful  the  rour:c  thathe  run, 
Though  herose  inamistwbehhis  race  he  begun, 

And  there  fuilow'dsome  droppings  of  rain  ! 
Rut  now  the  fair  traveller's  come  to  the  west, 
His  ravs  all  are  gold,  and  his  beauties  are  best  ; 
He  paints  the  sky  gaj  as  he  sinks  to  his  rest, 

And  foretels  a  bright  rising  again. 
Just  such  is  the  Christian  :  his  course  he  begins 
Likethesuninamist,when  he  moumsforhissins, 
A  nd  melts  into  tears  ;  then  he  breaks  out  Sc  shines, 

And  travels  his  heavenly  way: 
But,  when  he  comes  nearer  to  finish  his  race, 
Like  a  tine  setting  sun,  he  looks  richer  in  grace, 
And  gives  a  sure  hope  at  the  end  of  his  days 

Of  rising  in  brighter  array! 


§  62.  The  Ant,  or  Emmet.     Watts. 
These  emmets,  how  little  they  are  in  our  eyes! 
We  tread  them  to  dust,  and  a  troop  of  them 
die  , 
Without  our  regard  or  concern  : 
Yet  a-   ■  fwe  went  to  theirschool, 

many  a  bIu  gard,  and  many  a  tool, 
Some  lessons  of  wisdom  might  learn. 

They  don't  wear  their  time  out  in  sleepingorplay, 
her  up  corn  i  .  a  sun-shiny  day, 
And  for  winter  the)  lay  up  their  stores : 
They  manage  their  work  in  such  regular  forms, 
One  would  think  they  foresaw  all  the  frosts  and 
the  storms, 
And  so  brought  their  food  within  doors. 


§04.   The  Nunc  Dimills.    Merrick. 

'Tis  enough  —  the  hour  is  conic  : 
Now  within  the  silent  tomb 
Let  this  mortal  frame  decay, 
Mingled  with  its  kindred  clay ; 
Since  thy  mercies,  oft  of  old 
By  thy  chosen  seers  foretold, 
Faithful  now  and  stedfast  prove, 
God  of  truth,  and  God  of  love! 
Since  at  length  my  aged  eye 
Sees  the  day-spring  from  on  high.  I 
Son  of  righteousness,  to  thee, 
Lo  !   the  nations  how  the  knee  ; 
And  the  realms  of  distant  kings 
Own  the  healing  of  thy  wings. 
'I  ho  e  whom  death  had  overspread 
With  his  dark  and  dreary  shade, 
Lift  their  eyes,  and  from  afar 
Mail  the  light  of  Jacob's  Star  ; 
Waiting  till  the  promis'd  ray 
Turn  their  darkness  into  day. 
See  the  beams  intensely  shea, 
Shine  o'er  Sion's  favofd  head  ! 
Never  may  they  hence  remove, 
God  of  truth  and  God  of  lc\c! 


§  65. 
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§(j"..  Tkt  Bebeiicitt  paraphrased.  Merrick. 

"Yv.  works  of  God,  on  him  alone, 
Inearth  his  footstool,  heav'n  liis  throne, 

Be  all  your  praise  bestow'd  ; 
Whe«e  hand  the  beauteous  fabric  made, 
\\  hose  eve  the  ftnisiYd  work  survey'd, 

And  saw  th;>t  all  was  good. 
Ye  angels,  that  with  load  acclaim 
Admiring  view'd  the  new-born  frame, 

And  bail'd  the  Eternal  King, 

i  proclaim  your  Maker's  praise, 
Again  your  thankful  voices  raise, 

And  touch  the  tuneful  string. 
Praise  him,  ye  blest  setherea]  plains, 
Where,  in  full  majesty,  he  deigns 

To  fix  his  awful  throne: 
Ye  waters  that  above  him  roll, 
From  orb  to  orb,   from  pole  to  pole, 

O  make  his  praises  known  ! 
Ye  thrones,  dominions,  virtues,  pow'rs, 
Join  ye  vour  joyful  songs  with  oursj 

With  us  your  voices  raise  ! 
From  age  to  age  extend  the  lav. 
To  Heaven's  Eternal  Monarch  pay 

Ilvum-  of  eternal  praise- 
Celestial  orb!  whose  powerful  ray 
Opes  the  glad  eyelids  of  the  day, 

-  Whose  influence  all  tilings  own  ; 
Praise,  him,  whose  courts  effulgent  shine 
With  light  as  far  excelling  thine, 

As  thine  the  paler  moon. 

Ye  glitt'rfng  planets  of  the  sky, 

Whose  lamps  the  absent  sun  supply, 

With  him  the  song  pursue j 
And  let  himself  submissive  own, 
He  borrows  from  a  brighter  Sun 

The  light  he  lends  to  you. 

Ye  show'rs  and  dews,  whose  moisture  shed 
Calls  into  life  the  op'ning  seed, 

To  him  your  praises  yield, 
Whose  influence  wakes  the  genial  birth, 
Drops  fatness  on  the  pregnant  earth, 

And  crowns  the  laughing  held. 

Ye  winds,  that  oft  tempestuous  sweep 
The  ruffled  surface  of  the  deep, 

With  us  confess  your  God; 
See  thro'  the  heav'ns  the  King  of  kings, 
Upborne  on  your  expanded  wings, 

Come  Hying  all  abroad. 

Ye  floods  of  fire,  where'er  ve  flow, 
With  just  submission  humbly  bow 

To  his  superior  pow'r, 
Who  stops  the  tempest  on  its  way, 
Or  bids  the  flaming  deluge  strav, 

And  gives  its  strength  to  roar. 

Ye  summer's  heat,  and  winter's  cold, 
By  turns  in  long  succession  roll'd, 

The  drooping  world  to  cheer, 
Praise  him  who  gave  the  sun  and  moon 
To  lead  the  various  seasons  on, 

And  guide  the  circling  year. 


Ye  frosts,  that  bind  the  wat'rv  plain, 
Ye  silent  show'n  of  fl  •< 

Pursue  the  heav'niy  theme  ; 
him  who  sheds  the  driving  snow. 
Forbids  the  harden'd  waves  to  How, 

And  stops  th  i  -  am. 

Ve  days  and  nights,  that  swiftly  bora 
From  morn  to  eve,  from  eve  to  morn, 

Alternate  glide  away, 
Praise  him, 

But,  pre     . 

I.i   ht,  from  u  hoi  e  r  rya  all  b<  autv  spr;' 
Darkness,  whose  wide-expanded  v 

Involve  the  dusky  gl  A  •  ; 
Praise  him  who,  when  the  heav'ns  he  spread, 
Darkness  his  thick  pavilion  made, 

And  light  his  regal  robe. 

Praise  him,  ve  lightnings,  as  ye  fly 
Wing'd  with  his  vengeance  thro'  xhe  sky, 
And  red  with  wrath  divine; 

Praise  him,  ye  clouds  that  wand'ring  stray, 
Or,  fix'd  by  him,  in  close,  array 
Surround  his  awful  shrine. 

Exalt,  O  Earth  !  thy  Heav'niy  Xing, 
Who  bids  the  plants  that  form  the  spring 

With  annual  verdure  bloom; 
Whose  frequent  drops  of  kindly  rain, 
Prolific  swell  the  rip'ning  grain, 

And  bless  thy  fertile  womb. 

Ye  mountains,  that  ambitious  ri-e, 
And  heave  your  summits  to  the  skies. 

Revere  his  awful  nod  ; 
Think  how  you  once  affrighted  fled  j 
When  Jordan  sought  his  fountain-head, 

And  cwn'd  the  approaching  God. 

Ye  trees,  that  fill  the  rural  scene  ; 

Ye  flow'rs,  that  o'er  the  enameli'd  green 

In  native  beauty  reign  ; 
O  praise  the  Ruler  of  the  skies, 
V\  hose  hand  the  genial  sap  supplies, 

An.i  clothes  the  smiling  plain. 

Ye  secret  spri    -  gentle  tills, 

That  murm'ring  rise  among  the  hills, 

Or  fill  the  humble  vale  ; 
Praise  him,  at  whose  Almighty  nod 
The  rugged  rock  dissolving  flow'd, 

And  forrn'd  a  springing  well. 

Praise  him,  ye  floods,  and  seas  profound, 
Whose  wares  the  spacious  earth  surround, 

And  roll  from  shore  to  shore, 
Aw'd  by  his  voice,  ye  seas,  subside  ; 
Ye  floods  within  your  channels  glide. 

And  tremble,  and  adore. 

Ye  whales,  that  stir  the  boiling  deep, 
Or  in  its  dark  recesses  sleep, 

Remote  from  human  eve, 
Praise  him  by  whom  ye  all  are  fed  ; 
Praise  him,  without  whose  heavenly  aid 

Y*c  languish,  faint,  and  die. 


Ye 
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Ye  "...       "        •  Maker's  name  ; 
Begin,  and  with  th'  important  theme 

Your  artless  lays  inn 
Wake  with  v.tnr  songs  tire  rising  day, 
Let  music  -  >•■  -pray, 

And  till  the  vocal  prove. 

1'  use  him.  vc  beasts,  that  nightly  roam 
Amid  the  salutax)  gloom, 

"Hi' expected  prey  to  seise  ; 
res  of  the  laborious  plough, 
Your  snibborn  necks  submissive  bow, 

And  •     '•  wearied  knees. 

Ye  sons  of  in  :n,  bis  praise  display. 
Who  stamp'd  hi-  imam'  on  your  day, 

An  I  >w'r  to  move, 

Ye  that  in  Judahs  confines  dwell, 
Fro::  tell 

The  wonders  of  his  1  n  c. 

evi's  tribe  the  lay  pn  ' 
Till  '  "i  to  the  - 

bend  attention  dow  n, 
Let  wonder  seiae  the  heavenly  train, 
Pleas'd  while  they  hear  a  mortal  strain 
■  own. 

And  yon  your  thankful  voices  join, 
l's  sacred  shrine 

B  fol  irs  kneel ; 

Where  thron'd  in  majesty  he  dwells, 
And  from  thy  mystic  cloud  reveals 

The  dictates  of  his  will. 

Ye  spirits  of  the  ju-i  and  good, 
That,  eager  for  the  bl(  ss'd  abode, 

To  heavenly  mansions  soar ; 
O  let  your  aortas  his  praise  displ  iy, 
Till  ill  melt  away, 

And  time  shall  be  no  more  ! 

him,  v*  meek  and  h 
Ye  saints,  t  rut  rdain 

tre ; 
O  praise  him,  'ill  ye  take  your  way 
To  regi 

And  reign  for  ever  there. 

Let  us,  who  now  impassive  stand, 
Aw'd  by  'he  tyrant's  stern  command, 

An  lid  th(  fi<  ry  blaze  ; 
While  thus  we  triumph  in  the  flame, 
.  and  our  Maker's  love  proclaim, 
In  hymns  of  endless  praise. 


§  66.    The  Ignorance  of  Man.     Merrick. 

Bf.jio  sv-bom  infant  griev'd 

With  hunger,  thirst,  and  pain  ; 

That  asks  to  have  the  wants  reliev'd, 
It  knows  not  to  complain. 

Aloud  tin  speechless  suppliant  cries, 

And  utter-,  as  i'  c  in, 
The  woes  thai  in  its  bosom  rise, 

And  speak  its  nature —  in 


That  infant,  whose  advancing  houj 

Life's  various  sorrows  try; 
(Sad  proof  of  sin's  transmis  ive  pow'r), 

That  ■   Fa ■■•.  I  hrd,  am  I. 
A  childhood  yet  my  thoughts  confess, 

I  hough  long  in  years  mature; 
Unknowing  whence  I  feel  distress, 

And  where,  or  what,  its  cure. 

Author  of  good  '.  to  ih.ee  I  turn  : 

Thy  ever-wakeful  eye 
Mone  cm  all  my  wants  discern; 

Thy  hand  alone  supply. 

O  let  thy  fear  within  me  dwell, 

Thy  love  my  footsteps  guide  ; 
That  love  shall  vainer  love.-,  expel ; 

That  fear  all  fears  beside. 

And,  oh  1  bv  error's  force  subdued, 
Since  oft  my  stubborn  will 

t'rous  shuns  the  latent  good, 
And  grasps  the  specious  ill  ; 

Not  to  my  wish,  but  to  my  want, 

Do  thou  thy  gifts  apply  : 
Unask'd,  what  good  thou  knowest  grant  y 

What  ill,  tho'  ask'd,  deny. 


§  67.  The  Trials  qf  Virtue.    Merrick- 

Plac'u  on  the  verge  of  youth,  my  mind 
Lite's  op'ning  scene  survey 'd  : 

T  view'd  its  ills  of  various  kind, 
Afflicted  and  afraid. 

But  chief  my  fear  the  dangers  mov'd, 

That  virtue's  path  inclose: 
My  heart  the  wise  pursuit  approv'd  ; 
But,  oh,  what,  toils  oppose! 

For  see!  ah  see!  while  yet  her  ways 

With  doubtful  step  I  tread, 
A  h  tstile  world  its  terrors  raise; 

II    snares  delusive  spread. 

Oh  bow  shall  I,  with  heart  prepar'd, 

Those  terrors  learn  to  meet  ? 
How  from  the  thousand  snares  to  guard; 

My  ur.expcrienc'd  feet? 

As  thus  I  mov'd  oppressive  sleep 

Soft  o'er  my  temples  drew 
Oblivion's  veil. — The  wat'ry  deep, 

An  object  strange  and  new, 

Before  me  rose  :  on  the  wide  shore 

Observant  as  I  stood, 
The  gathering  storms  around  me  roar, 

And  heave  the  boiling  hood. 

Near  and  more  near  the  billows  rise  ; 

Ev'n  now  my  steps  they  lave! 
And  death,  to  my  affrighted  eyes 

Approach'd  in  ev'ry  wave. 

What  b  pe,  or  whither  to  retreat! 

Each  nerve  at  on<  e  un  >trung, 
Chill  fear  had  fetter'd  fast  my  feet, 

And  chain' d.  my  speechless  tongue. 
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1  feel  my  heart  within  mc  die  ; 

a  sudden  to  mil 
A  voice,  di  fin  m  on  high, 

Reproi  \i  my  erring  fear : 

•  What  ilio'  the  swelling  surge  then  see 
'  Impatient  to  devour  ; 

'  1!    t,  rriortal,  rest  on  God's  decree, 

*  And  thankful  own  his  pow*r. 

'  Know,  when  he  bade  the  deep  appear* 
"  Thus  tar,"  th'  Almighty  said, 

"  Thus  far,  nor  farther,  rage ;  and  here 
"  Let  thy  proud  waves  be  stay'd." 

I  heard  ;  and,  lo  !  at  once  control'd, 

[        waves  in  wild  retreat, 
Buck  on  themselves  reluctant  roll'd, 
And  murmuring  left  my  feet, 

D«  i  |  ibling  deeds  in  vain, 

Once  more  the  signal  gave  : 
The  shores  the  rushing  weight  sustain, 

And  check  th  usurping  wave. 

Convinc'd,  in  Nature's  volume  wise. 
The  imag'd  truth  1  read  ; 

tdden  from  my  waking  eyes 
T!i'  instructive  vision  fled. 

*  Then  why  thus  heavy,  ()  my  ?oul! 

*  Say  why,  distrustful  still, 

*  Thy  thoughts  with  vain  impatience  roll 
'   O'l  l  scenes  of  future  ill  ? 

*  Let  faith  suppress  each  rising-  fear, 
'    Each  anxious  doubt  exclude  ; 

'  Thy  Maker's  will  has  plac'd  thee  here, 
1  A  Maker  wise  and  good! 

•rial  knows 
4  Its  just  restraint  to  give  ; 

entive  to  behold  thy  woes, 
'  And  faithful  to  relieve. 

•  Then  why  thus  heavy,  O  my  soul! 
'  Say  why,  distrustful  still, 

♦  Thy  thoughts  with  vain  impatience  roll 
'  O'er  scenes  of  future  ill? 

ter'd  throng  thee  round 
. 
marks  the  seas  their  bound, 
irbs  the  headlong  tide.' 


§  5*8.      Chris*'.-:  Passion  :  from   a  Gr»ck  Ode  of 
Mr '.Masters, formerly o)  New  College.  Pitt 

No  more  of  earthly  subjects  sing; 
lo  Heaven,  my  muse,  aspire; 
To  raise  the  sons,  charge  ev'ry  -'ring, 
And  strike  the  livmg  lyre. 

Begi  shoAV 

Tli'  I  .  .  ■;':•  unfathom'd  1     e, 

Who  rejgns  t  lie  So\  'reign  G  J  I  aboi e 

And  suffers  on  the  cross  below, 
gioos  pile  of  wonders  !  r.  is'd  too  h 
1'or  the  dim  ken  of  frail  mortality. 
What  numbers   hall  I  brins;  along? 
.:  whence  shall  i  b  rio  the  .::.-: 


Tlie  mighty  mystery  I'll  .  ir'd, 

h  Lsdpui  wrc 
]{■  vond  the  compass  of  an  anp  1'    tin  u 
How  by  the  rage  of  inaq  hi i  ( iod  t  :.■  rid. 
I  '11  make  the  trackless  depths  of  mercy  known. 
How  to  redeem  his  foe  (rod  render' d  up  i 

I  '11  raise  my  voice  to  iell  mankind 

The  victor's  conau  >t  o'er  hi    doomj 
How  in  the  grave  he  lav  conlin'd, 

To  seal  more  sure  the  rav'nous  tonib. 
Three  days,  th'  infernal  empire  to  subdue, 
He  passu  triumphant  through  the  >  oasts  ofwoej 
With  his  own  dart  the  tyrant  Death  h< 
And  led  Hell  capthe  through  her : 

A  mingled  sound  from  Calvary  I  hear, 
And  T lie  loud  tumult  thickens  on  mv  ear. 
The  shouts  of  murd'rers,  thai  insult  the  slain, 
The  voice  of  torment,  and  the  shrieks  of  pain. 
I  cast  mv  eye-;  with  honor  op 
To  the  curst  mountain's  guilty  top  ; 
See  there!  whom  hanging  in  the  midst  I  view  J 
Ah!  how  unlike  the  other  two! 
1  see  him  high  above  his  foes, 
And  gently  bending  from  the  wood 
His  head  in  pity  down  to  tl 
Whose  guilt  conspire-  to  shed  \ih  blood. 
His  wide-extended  arms  I  see 
Transfix'd  with  nails,  and  fa:'  :n'd  to  the  tree  . 
Man,  senseless  man  '.  canst  thou  look 
Nor  make  thy  Saviour's  pains  t!i)  ovt 
The  rage  of  all  thy  grief  exert, 
Rend  thy  garments  and  thy  h< 
J'cat  thy  breast,  and  grovel  low, 
!'•  neath  the  burden  of  thy  woe  ; 
Bleed  through  thy  bowels,  tear  thy  I 
Breathe  gales  of  sighs,  and  weep  a  flood  of  tears'. 
Behold  thy  King,  with  purple  cover"d  round  ; 
Not  in  the  Tyrian  tinctures  dyed, 
Nor  dipt  in  poison  of  Sidonian  pride  : 
But  in  his  own  rich  blood  that  streams  from 
everv  wound. 
Dost  thou  not  see  iiie  thorny  circled  red  ? 
The  guilty  wreath  that  blushes  round  his  head! 
And  with  what  raae  the  bloody  scourge  applied 
Curls  round  his  limbs,  and  ploughs  into  his  side. 
At  such  a  sight  let  all  thy  anguish  lie; 
Break  up.  break  up  the  fountains  of  thy  eves. 
Here  bid  thy  tears  in  gushing  torrents  How, 
Indulge  thy  grief,  and  give  a  loose  to  woe. 
"\\  eep  from  thy  soid,  till  earth  be  drown!d; 
W  eep,  till  thy  sorrows  drench  the  ground. 
Canst  thou,  ungrateful  man!  his  torments  -ee. 
Nor  drop  a  tear  for  hint,  who  pours  his  blood 
for  thee : 


§  6Q.     A  Funeral  Hymn.     Mallet. 

Ye  midnight  shades,  o'er  nature  spread  ! 

Dumb  silence  of  the  dreary  hour! 
In  honor  of  th'  approaching  deal, 
Around  your  awful  terrors  pour. 
Yes.  pour  around 
On  uhs  pale  ground 

Through 
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Through  illthisdeep  surrounding  gloom, 
sober  thought, 
The  tear  untaught, 
Those  meclest  mourners  at  a  tomb. 

Lo!  as  the  surplic'd  train  drew  i 

To  this  last  mansion  of  mankind, 
Th*  slow  sad  hell,  the  sable  bier, 
In  boh  musing  wrapt  the  mind! 
And  while  their  beam, 
With  trembling  stream, 
\:ly  darts 
1  tch  mould'ring  bone, 
1  tch  sculptur'a  stone, 
Sti  ite  instruction  to  the  heart! 

.  let  the  sacred  organ  blow, 
With  solemn  pause,  and  sounding  slow; 
Now  tet  the  voice  due  measure  k  »ep, 
In  strains  that  sigh,  and  words  that  weep; 
Till  all  the  meal  current  blended  roll, 
Not  to  depress,  but  lift  the  soaring  soul. 

To  lift  it  in  the  Maker's  praise, 

"Who  tir^l  intbrm'd  our  frame  with  breath  ; 
A  c  stormy  days, 

Now,  gracious,  gives  us  o'er  to  death. 

No  Kine  of  tears 

In  him  3;> 
Who  shuts  the  scene  of  human  woes . 

Beneath  his  share 

Securely  laid, 
The  dead  alone  find  true  repose. 

Then,  while  we  mingle  dust  with  dust, 
To  I  good  and  wise, 

Raise  ha!! 

And  inan  most  happy  when  he 

•    ir  spring  a'  : 
I      -i'.cs  bun  on  her  flow'ry  shore! 
Whei  s  rose 

Immortal  blow  , 
And  sin  and  sorrow  are  no  more ! 


6  70.    I     :  Greater  Spiritut,  paraphrased. 

Dry  dm. 
iTO>  Spirii .  1  aid 

Tne  world's  foundations  first  were  laid, 
Come  visil  cv'ry  pious  mind  ; 
Come  pour  thy  joys  on  human  kind. 
prom  sin  and  sorrow  set  u?  free, 
And  make  thv  temples  worthy  thee. 

O  source  of  uncreated  light, 
The  Father's  promis'd  Paraclete  ! 
Thrice  holy  fount,  thrice  holy  fire, 
Our  hearts  with  heavenly  love  insp:re; 

,  and  thy  sacred  unction  bring 
To  sanctify  u~,  while  we  sing. 

Plenteous  of  grace,  descend  from  high, 
Tlich  in  thy  sevenfold  energy ! 
Thou  strength  of  bis  Almighty  band, 
Whose  pow'r  doe:,  heaven  and  earth  command. 
Proceeding  Spirit,  our  defence. 
Who  dost  the  gift  of  fondues  dispense, 
And  crown  thy  gift  with  eloquence  I 


Refine  and  pir^c  our  earthly  partsj 
But,  oh,  infb  tie  and  me  our  hearts! 
Our  frailties  help,  1  r.trol, 

Submit  the  senses  to  the  soul; 
And  when  rebellious  they  are  prown, 
Then  lay  thy  hand,  ind  hold  them  'own, 

from  our  minds  th'  infernal  foe, 
And  peace,  the  fruit  of  love,  bestow, 
And,  lest  our  feet  should  stip  astray,  j 

I  and  guide  us  in  the  way. 

M  ike  us  eternal  truth  receive, 

And  practise  all  that  webehere  : 

Give  us  thyself  that  we  may  see 

The  Father,  and  the  Son,  by  thee. 

Immortal  honor,  endless  tame, 
Attend  th'  Almighty  Father's  name: 
Thv  Saviour  son  be  glorified, 
Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  died  ; 
And  equal  adoration  he, 
Eternal  Paraclete,  to  thee! 


§71.    A-Night  Piece:     Miss  Carter. 

While  night  in  solemn,  shade  invests  the  pole. 
And  calm  reflectio  the  pensive  soul, 

While  reason  undisturb'd  asserts  her  sway, 
And  life's  deceitful  colors  fade  away  ; 
To  thee!  all-conscious  Presence  !  1  devote 
This  peaceful  interval  of  sober  thought : 
Here  all  my  better  faculties  confine; 
And  be  this  hour  of  sacred  silence  thine ! 

If,  by  the  day's  illusive  scenes  misled, 
My  erfirlg  soul  from  \  irtue's  path  has  stray'd ; 
Snar'd  byes  imj  le,  oi  by  passion  tvarm'd, 
Seine  CiU<:  delight  my  giddy  sense  has  charm'd; 
My  calmer  thoughts  the  wretched  choice  reprove, 
And  mybest  hopes  are  centred  in  thy  love. 
Deprived  of  thi    can  life  onej  ry  afford? 
It-  utmost  boast  a  vain  unmeaning  word. 

But,  ah  !  how  oft  my  lawless  passions  rove, 
And  break  those  awful  precept;,  1  approve! 
Pursue  the  fatal  impulse  I  abhor, 
And  violate  the  virtue  I  adore! 
Oft  when  S  y  better  Spirit's  gudrdian  care 
Warn'd  myfondsoul  to  shun  the  tempting  snare, 
My  stubborn  will  his  gentle  aid  reprc-s'd, 
And  check'd  the  rising  goodness  in  my  breast ; 
Mad  with  vain  hopes,  or  urg'd  by  fahe  desires, 
Still'd  iii-.  "ft  voice,  andquench'd  his  s  acred  fires. 

With  grief  oppress'd,  and  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
Shouldst  thou  condemn,  I  own  thvsentencejust. 
But,  oh!  thy  softer  titles  let  me  claim, 
And  plead  my  cause  by  Mercy's  gentle  name. 
Mercy!   that  wipe-,  the  penitential  tear, 
And  di  spates  the  horrors  of  despair! 
From  righteous  justice  steals  the  vengeful  hour, 
Soften?  the  dreadful  attribute  of  pow'r, 
Disarms  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God, 
And  seals  my  pardoa  in  a  Saviour's  blood  ! 

All  pow'ri'ul  Grace,  exert  thy  gentle  sway. 
And  teach  my  rebel  passions  to  obey; 
F.Cit  lurking  Folly,  with  insidious  art, 
Regain  utv  volatile  inconstant  heart! 

SMI 
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even-  high  resolve  Devotion  frames 
Be  only  lifeless  sounds  and  specioui  names? 
Oh  rather,  while  thy  hopes  and  feats  control, 
In  this  still  hour,  each  motion  of  my  ioul, 
Secures  its  safety  by  a  sudden  doom, 
And  he  the  soft  retreat  of  sleep  my  tomb! 
Calm  let  me  slumber  in  that  dark  repose, 
Till  the  last  morn  its  orient  beam  disclose : 
Then,  when  the  great  archangel's  potent  sound 
Shall  echo  thro'  creation's  ample  round, 
Wak'd  from  the  sleep  of  death,  with  joy  survey 
The  opening  splendors  of  eternal  day. 


§72.     Ode  to  Melancholy.     Carter. 

Come,  Melancholy!  silent  pow'r, 
Companion  of  my  lonely  hour. 

To  sober  thought  eonrin'd  ! 
Thou  swectlvsad  ideal  guest, 
In  all  thy  soothing  charms  confest, 

Indulge  my  pensive  mind. 

No  longer  wildly  hurried  through 
The  tides  of  mirth,  that  ebb  and  flow 

In  folly's  noisy  stream, 
I  from  the  busy  crowd  retire. 
To  court  the  objects  that  umpire 

Thy  philosophic  dream. 

Thro'  yon  dark  grove  of  mournful  yews 
W  ith  solitary  steps  I  muse, 

By  thy  direction  led  : 
Here,  cold  to  pleasures  tempting  forms, 
Consociate  with  mv  sister  worms, 

And  mingle  with  the  dead. 

Ye  midnight  horrors,  awful  gloom! 
Ye  silent  regions  of  the  tomb, 

My  future  peaceful  bed  : 
Here  shall  my  weary  eyes  be  clos'd, 
And  ev'ry  sorrow  lie  repos'd 

In  death's  refreshing  shade. 

Ye  pale  inhabitants  of  night, 
Before  my  intellectual  sight 

In  solemn  pomp  ascend  ; 
O  tell  how  trifling  now  appears 
The  train  of  idle  hopes  and  fears, 

That  varying  life  attend! 

Ye  faithless  idol  *  of  our  sense, 

Here  own  how  vain  the  fond  pretence, 

Ye  empty  namco  of  joy ! 
Your  transient  forms  like  shadows  pass, 
Frail  offspring  of  the  majic  glass, 

Before  the  mental  eye. 

The  dazzling  colors,  falsely  bright, 

Attract  the  gazing  vulvar  sight 

With  superficial  state : 
Thro'  reason's  clearer  optics  yiew'd, 
How  stripp'd  of  all  its  pomp,  how  rude, 

Appears  the  painted  cheat ! 
Can  wild  ambition's  tyrant  pow'r, 
Or  ill  got  wealth's  superfluous  -tore, 

The  dread  of  death  control? 


Can  pleasure's  more  bewitching  rl.arrn? 
Avert  or  iooih  the  dire 

That  shake  thy  parting  sou]  ? 

Religion!  ere  the  hand  of  Fate 
bhall  make  reflection  pie  id  too  late. 

My  erring  sense  teach, 
Amidst  the  flatt'ring  hopes  of  youth, 
To  meditate  the  solemn  truth 

These  awful  relics  preach. 
Thy  penetrating  beams  disperse 
The  mist  of  error,  whence  our  fears 

Derive  their  fatal  spring: 
'Tis  thine  the  trembling  heart  to  warm, 
And  soften  to  an  angel  form 

The  pale  terrific  king. 

When,  sunk  by  guilt  in  sad  despair, 
Repentance  breathe  her  humble  pras'r, 

And  owns  thy  threat'ningsjust; 
Thy  voice  the  shudd'ring  suppliant  cheers, 
W  ith  mercy  calms  her  torturing  fears, 

And  lifts  her  from  the  dust. 
.Sublim'd  by  thee,  the  soul  aspires 
Beyond  the  range  of  low  de»irc», 

in  nobler  views  elate  : 
Unmov'd  her  distant  change  surveys, 
And,  arm'd  by  faith,  intrepid  pays 

The  universal  debt. 

In  death's  soft  slumber  lull'd  to  rest, 
Site  sleeps  by  smiling  virions  blest, 

Thaigontly  whisper  price ; 
Till  the  last  morn's  fair  op'ning  ray 
Unfolds  the  bright  eternal  day' 

Of  active  life  and  bliss. 


5  73.     Written    at  Midnight  in.    a    Th\ 

Storm.     Carter. 
Let  coward  Guilt,  with  pallid  Fear, 

To  shelt'ring  caverns  fly, 
And  justly  dread  the  vengeful  fate 

That  thunders  throu.  ;h  the  sky. 
Protected  by  that  hand,  whose  law 

The  threatening  storms  obey, 
Intrepid  virtue  smiles  secure, ' 

As  in  the  blaze  of  day. 

In  the  thick  cloud's  tremendous  gloom. 

The  lightning's  lurid  glare, 
It  v  iews  the  same  all-gracious  Pow'r 

That  breathes  the  vernal  r.ir. 

Thro'  Nature's  erar-varying  scene, 

By  d^erent  ways  pursuce, 
The  one  eternal  end  of  Heav'n 

Is  universal  good : 

With  like  beneficent  effect 

O'er  flaming  xthcr  glows, 
As  when  it  tunes  the  linnet's  voice, 

Or  blushes  in  the  rose. 

By  reason  taught  to  '.corn  those  fears 

That  vulgar  minds  rne.kst. 
Let  no  fantastic  terrors  break 

My  dear  Narci-si';  re^t. 


Th 


■:    ■  •  care 

Of  Providence  defend  ; 
And  d  I  angels  round 

Their  guar  -  extend  '. 

When  thro'  creation's  vast  expat 

I  dread  thunders  1 
Untune  the  cnncord  of  the  sphere-, 

And  shake  the  rising  soul ; 
I      nov'd  mav'st  thou  the  final  storm 
Of  jarring  worlds  survey, 

sne 
Of  -  day! 


EL EG  ANT   EXTRACT^ 


JiooK    I, 


7":/.-  /  Wishes. 

Johnson. 

'•'.aiion  of:  Satire  qf Juvenal. 

thservatkm.  with  extensive  view 
Survey  mankind,  from  China  to  Peru; 
Remark  each  anxious  toil,  each  eager  strife, 
And  tvatch  the  busy  scenes  of  crowded  life: 
Then  say  how  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  hale, 
read  with  Bnares  the  clouded  maze  of  fate, 
man,    betray'd  by  vent'rousj 
pride 

try  paths  without  a  snide; 
As  treach'spus  phantoms  in  the  mist  delude, 
Shuns  fancied  lib,  or  chases  airy  good  : 
How  rarely  reason  guides  the  stubborn  choice, 
Rules  the  hold  hand,  or  prompts  the  suppliant 

voice  •• 
How  nation-  sink  by  tZarling  schemes  opprest, 
"When  vengeance  listens  to  the  fool's  request. 
Fate  wings  with  e\'ry  wish  th' afflictive  dart, 
Each  gift  of  .Mature,  and  each  grace  of  art ; 
With  fatal  heat  impetuous  courage  glows, 
"With  Less  elocution  flows? 

In  sthe  speaker's  powerful  breath, 

fire  precipitates  on  death.        [bold 
irce  observ'd,  the  knowing  and  the 
Fall  in  the  gen'ral  massacre  of  gold  ; 
Wide-wasting  pest,  that  rages  uncorifin'd, 
And  crowd?  with  crimes  the  records  of  mankind! 
'  !  Lis  sword  the  hireling  ruffian  draws, 
For  gold  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws ; 

i  heap'd  on  wealth  nor  truth  nor  safety 
Thed,.,  :r  as  the  treasures  rise,     [buys; 

Let  hist'rv  tell,  where  rival  kings  command, 
And  dubious  title  shakes  the  madden'd  land, 
■  in  the  refuse  of  the  sword, 
How  much  n  th(  vassal  than  the  lord: 

i.  ks  the  hind  beneath  the  rage  of  pow'r, 

ealthy  traitor  in  the  Tower, 
:  fdhis  cottage,  and  his  slumbers  sound, 

Tho'  con!.  hover  round. 

Trie  needy  traveller,  serene  and  gay, 
Walks  the  wild  heath,  and  sings  his  !'iil  away. 
w  peise  thee?  crush  th'  upbraiding joj  . 
.  i,  and  his  peace  destroy, 
in  dire  vicissitude  invade^ 

.:  alarms,  and  quiv'ring  hadi  . 
(  ut  nor  darkness  bring,  his  pain  relief, 

.  one  hi  les  the  thief. 

*   Ver.  1  —  11.  f  Ver.  12— 22. 


Vet  *  still  one  gen'ral  cry  the  skies  assails, 
n  and  grandeur  load  the  tainted  gales  ; 
Few  know  the  toiling  statesnmu's  fear  or  care, 
Th'  insidious  rival  and  the  gaping  heir. 

Once  §  more,  Deuiocritus,  arise  on  earth, 
With  cheerful  wisdom  and  instructive  mirth, 
See  n  ojtley  life  in  modem  trappings  div-t, 
And  feed  with  varied  fools  th'  eternal  je-t  : 
Thou  who  couldst  laugh  where  want  cncluiu'd 

capi 
Toil  crmh'd  conceit,  and  man  was  of  a  piece  ; 
Wlnre  wealth  unlov'd  without  a  mourner  died ; 
And  scarce  a  sycophant  was  fed  by  pride ; 
Where  ne'er  was  known  the  form  of  mock  debate. 
Or  sesn  a  new-made  mayor's  unwieldy  slate  ; 
Where  change  offav'rites  made  no  change  of  laws, 
And  senates  heard  before  they. judg'd  a  cause; 
How  wouldst  thou  shake  at  Britain's  modish  tribe* 
Dart  the  quick  taunt,  and  edge  the  piercing  gibe? 
Attentive  truth  and  nature  to  descry, 
And  pierce  each  scene  with  philosophic  eye, 
To  thee  were  solemn  toys  or  empty  show, 
The  robes  of  pleasure  and  the  veils  of  w 
All  aid  the  farce,  and  all  tin  mirth  maintain. 
Whose  joys  are  causeless,  or  whose  griefs  are  vain 

Such  was  the  scorn  that  fill'd  the  sage's  mind, 
Renew'd  at  ev'rv  glance  on  human  kind  ; 
How  just  that  scorn  ere  yet  thy  voice  declare, 
Search ev'ry  stale,  and  canvass  ev'rv  pray'r. 

||  Unnuraber'd  suppliants  crowd  Preferment's 
gate, 
A  thirst  fir  wealth,  and  burning  to  be  great  j 
Delusive  Fortune  hears  th'-'  incessant  cal!. 
They  mount,  they  shine,  evaporate,  and  fall. 
On  ev'rv  stage  the  foes  of  peace  attend, 
Hate  dogs  their  flight,  and  insult  mocks  their  end. 
Love  ends  with  hope,  the  sinking  statesman's  door 
Pours  in  the  morning  worshipper  no  more; 
For  growing  names  the  weekly  scribbler  lies, 
'i'u  growing  wealth  the  dedicator  Hies; 
From  ev'ry  room  descends  the  painted  face, 
That  hung  the  bright  palladium  of  the  place, 
And  smok'd  in  kitchens,  or  in  auctions  sold, 
To  better  features  yields  the  frame  of  gold; 
For  now  no  more  we  trace  in  ev'rv  hue 
Heroic  worth,  benevolence  divine  : 
The  form  distorted  justifies  the  fall, 
And  detestation  rides  th' indignant  wall. 
But  will  not  Britain  hear  the  last  appeal, 
Sign  her  foe's  doom,  or  guard  Iter  fav'rkes  zeal? 
Tl.-' i  i  recdoin'ssonsnomoreremonstraneerings, 

ling  nobles  ami  controling  kings  ; 
Our  supple  tribes  repress  their  patriot  throats, 
And  ask  no  questions  but  the  price  of  votes  ; 
With  weekly  libels,  and  septennial  ale, 
Their  wish  is  full  to  riot  and  to  rail, 

In  full-blown  dignity,  see  Wolsey  stand, 
Law  in  iits  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand  : 
To  him  the  rtmrcb,  the  realm,  their  pov.  'rs  corJ- 
Thro*  him  the  rays  of  regal  bountvshine;  [sigtij 
Turn'd  by  his  nod  the  stream  of  honor  flows, 
i'i     mile  alone  security  bestows; 

|  Ver.  2.1—27.  §  Ver.  23—55. 

(1   Ver.  55— 107. 
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Still  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishes  tow'r ; 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  an  1  pow'r  advances  pow'r; 
Till  conquest  unresisted  ceas'd  to  please, 
And  rights  submitted  left  him  nunc  to  seise. 
At  length  his  so  v'reign  Crow  us  —  the  train  ©ft  talc 
Mark  the  keen  glance.and  w  atch  the  sign  to  hate. 
\\  here'er  he  turns  he  meets  a  stranger's  eye, 
His  suppliants  scorn  him,  and  his  follower-  fly: 
Now  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  stale, 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glitt'ring  plate. 
The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  hoard, 
The  liv'ried  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 
With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  opprast, 
1 1    seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest. 
Grief  aids  disease,  remeniber'd  folly  stings 
And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  faith  pf  kings. 

Speak  thou,  whose  thoughts  at  humble  peace 
repine, 
S hall  Wolsey's  wealth  w  ithWolsey'send  be  thine? 
Or  liv'st  thou  now,  with  safer  pride  content, 
The  wisest  justice  on  the  banks  of  Trent ! 
For  why  did  Wolsey,  near  the  steeps  of  fate, 
Or  weak  foundations  raise  th'enonnous  weight? 
Wh)  but  to  sink,  beneath  misfortune's  blow, 
With  louder  ruin  to  t lie  gulphs  below  '■ 

\\  hat  ^gavegreatVillierstoth' assassin's  knife, 
And  fix'd  disease  on  Harley's  closing  life  ? 
What  niurder'd  Wentworth,  and  what  exu'd 

\    Hyde, 
Bv  kings  protected,  and  to  kings  nllv'd  ? 
What  but  their  wish  indulg'd  in  courts  to  shine, 
And  pow'r  too  great  to  keep,  or  to  resign  ? 

VV  hen  f  first  the  college  rolls  receive  His  name, 
The  young  enthusiast  quits-  his  ease  for  fame  ; 
Resistless  bums  the  fever  of  renown, 
Caught  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown: 
O'er  Bodley'S  dome  his  future  labors  spread, 
And  \  Bacon's  mansion  trembles  o'er  his  head. 
Are  these  thy  views?  proceed,  illustrious  youth, 
And  Virtue  guard  thee  to  the  throne  of  Truth  1 
Yet  should  thy  soul  indulge  the  gen'rous  heat, 
Till  captive  Science  yields  her  l:i=t  retreat ; 
Should  Reason  guide  thee  with  her  brightest  ray, 
And  pour  on  misty  Doubt  resistless  day  : 
Should  no  false  kindness  lure  to  loose  delight, 
Nor  praise  relax,  nor  difficulty  fright; 
Should  tempting  Novelty  thy  cell  refrain, 
And  Sloth  effuse  her  opiate  fumes  in  vain  ; 
Should  Beauty  blunt  on  fops  her  fatal  dart, 
Nor  claim  the  triumph  of  a  letici'd  heart ; 


Should  no  di  lease  thy  torpid  veins  invade, 
Nor  Melancholy's  phantom's  haunl  thy  shade; 

Vet  hope  not  hie  from  grief  or  dan  ■  r  tree, 
Nor  think  the  doom  of  man  rcvi  r-  d  for  thee  : 
;  /  i  .i  pn  the  pas  ins  world  to  turn  thro* 
And  pause  a  while  from  learning,  to  br  wise  : 

There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail, 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the jail. 
See  nations  slowly  wise,  and  meanly  j  ..  t, 
To  buried  n-e-rit  raise  'he  tardy  bust. 
If  dreams  yet  Hatter,  once  again  attend, 
Ilea*  Lydiat's  lifeS,  and  Galileo's  end. 

Nor  deem,  when  Learning  her  la- 1  prize  bestows, 
The glitt'ring eminence  exempt  from  foes; 
See,  when  the  vulgar  'scap(  -,  despis'd  tr  aw'd, 
Rebellion's  vengeful  talons  seise  on  Laud. 
From  meaner  mines,  tho'  smallerfines  content, 
The  plunder'd  palace,  or  sequester'd  rem  ; 
.Mark'dout  by  dang'rous  parts  he  meets  the  shock, 
And  fata]  Learning  leads  him  to  the  block  : 
Around  his  tomb  lei  Art  and  Genius  wi 
But  hear  his  death,  ye  blockheads,  hearai  - 

The  ||  festal  blazes,  the  triumphal  show, 
The  ravish'd  standard,  and  the  captive  foe, 
The  senate's  thanks,  the  gazette's  pompous  tale, 
'\Yith  force  resistless  o'er  the  brave  prevail. 
Such  bribes  tiie  rapid  Greek  o'er  Asia  whirl'd, 
For  such  the  steady  Romans  shook  the  world  ; 
For  such  in  distant  lands  the  Briton.-,  .-'nine, 
And  stain  with  blood  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine; 
This  pow'r  has  prai; e, that  virtue  scarce  can  warm 
Till  fame  supplies  the  universal  charm. 
Yet  Reason  frowns  on  War's  unequal  uame, 
Where  wasted  nations  raise  a  single  name. 
And  mortgag'd  states  their  grandsires  wreaths 

regret, 
From  age  to  age  in  everlasting  debt ; 
Wreaths  which  al  last  the  dear-bought  right  con- 
To  rust  on  medals,  or  on  < tones  decay.  [vcy 

On  <{[  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior's 
pride, 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide; 
A  name  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire, 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labors  lire; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  ; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield, 
War  sounds  the  trump,  lie  rushesto  the  field  ; 
Behold  surrounding  kings  their  pow'r  combine, 
v:id  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign  ; 


*  Ver.  108— 113.  f  Vcr.  11 4— 1:>2. 

i  There  is  a  tradition,  that  the  study  of  fi  iar  Bacon,  built  on  an  arch  over  the  bridge,  will  fall  when 
a  man  greater  than  Bacon  shall  pus.-,  under  it. 

§  A  very  learned  divine  and  mathematician,  fellow  of  New  College  Oxford,  and  rector  of  Okerton 
near  Banbury.  He  wrote,  among  many  others,  a  Latin  Treatise,  De  Natura  Coeli,  &c  in  which  he 
attached  the 'sentiments  of  Scaliger  and'  Aristotle  ;  not  bearing  to  hear  it  nrged  that  some  things  are 
true  in -philosophy  and  false  in  divinity.  He  made  above  six  hundred  sermons  on  the  harmony  of  the 
Evangelists.  Being  unsuccessful  in  publishing  his  works,  he  lay  in  the  prison  of  Eccardo  at  Oxford, 
and  the  kings-bench,  till  bishop  Usher,  Dr.  Laud,  Sir  William  Boewell,  and  Dr.  Pink,  released  him  by 
: J-,;.,  ,)„!,»..     u™»«h.:An^r;n„ck,rUi   >n  V.«  r^i  :-if<->  VrVn'nnin    Rcr  to  nrocure  MSS.  Havme 
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Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  I  Time  hovers  o'er,  impatient  to  destroy, 
vain  ;  And  shuts  up  :i!l  the  pi  stages  of  joy  : 

In  vain  their  gifts  their  bounteous  season*  pour. 


*•  Think  nothing  gain'd,  he  cries,  till  nought 

remain, 
•'  On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 

"  And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky." 
The  march  begins  in  military  state, 
And  nations  on  his  eve  suspended  wait  ; 
Ster.i  F.*nine  guards  the  solitary  i 
And  Winter  barricades  the  realms  of  Frost ; 
He  come?,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay ; — 
"Hide,  blushing  Glorv.  hide  Pultowa's  day: 
The  vanauish'd  hero  leaves  his  bn  ken  bands, 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands, 
dm  lemn'd  a  needy  supplicant  to  wail, 
While  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves,debate. 
But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  error  mend  ? 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  ? 
Did  rival  monarchs  gtv<  the  fatal  wound? 
;  millions  press  him  to  the  ground  ? 

His  fall  was  destin'd  to  a  barren  strand, 

nd  a  dubious  hand  ; 
He  left  the  name,  at  w  hich  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  amoral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 

All  *  limestheirscenesofpompouswoesafford, 
Trom  Persia's  tyrant,  to  Bavaria's  lord. 

rility,  and  barb'rous  pride, 
With  half  mankind  embattl'd  at  his  side, 
Great  Xerxes  comes  to  seise  the  certain  prey, 
And  starve-  exhausted  regions  in  his  way  ; 
Attendant  Flatt'ry  counts  his  myriads  o'er, 
Till  counted  myriads  sooth  his  pride  no  more  ; 
Fresh  praise  is  try'd  till  madness  fires  his  mind, 
The  waves  he  lashes,  and  enchains  the  wind  ; 
New  pow"rs  are  claini'd.  new  pow'rs  are  still 

bestow'd, 
Till  rude  resistance  lops  the  spreading  god  j 
The  daring  Greeks  deride  the  martini  show, 
And  heap  their  rallies  with  the  gaudy  foe  ; 
Th'  insulted  sea  with  humbler  thoughts  he  ^ains, 

kiff  to  -peed  his  flighl  remains  : 
TIT  incumber'd  oar  scarce  leaves  the  dreaded  coast 
Thro'  purple  billows  and  a  floating  host. 
The  bold  Bavarian,  in  a  luckless  hour, 
Tries  the  dread  summits  of  Cesarean  pow'r, 
With  unexpected  legions  bursts  away, 
And  sees  defenceless  realms  receive  his  sway, 
Short  sway!  fair  Austria  spreads  her  mournful 

•charms, 
Thequeen,  the  beauty,  sets  the  world  in  arms; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  beacon's  rousing  blaze 
Spreads  wide  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of  praise  ; 
The  fierce  Croatian,  and  the  wild  Hussar, 
With  all  the  sons  of  ravage  crowd  the  war ; 
The  baffled  prince  in  honor's  flatt'ring  bloom 
Of  hasty  greatness  finds  the  fatal  doom, 
Jiis  foes  derision,  and  h'u  subjects  blame, 
And  steals  to  death  from  anguish  and  from  "harne. 
'  Enlarge  t  my  life  with  multitude  of  days ,' 
In  health,  in  sickness,  thus  the  suppliant  prays; 
Hides  from  himself  his  state,  and  shun-,  to  know, 
That  life  protracted  i>  protracted  woe. 


The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flow'r — 
With  listless  eyes  the  dotard  a  iews  the  store, 
1  Ie  vl.-w  -.  tnd  wonders  that  they  please  no  more; 
Now  pall  the  tasteless  mcais  and  joyless  wines, 
And  Luxury  with  sighs  her  slave  resigns. 
Approach,  ye  minstrels,  try  the  soothing  strain, 
1  hnuse  the  tuneful  lenitives  of  pain  : 
No  sounds,  alas '.  would  touch  th' impervious  ear, 
Th<  ugh  dancing  mountains  witness'd  Orpheus 
Nor  lute  nor  lyre  hjs  feeble  pow'rs  attend,  [near; 
Nor  sweeter  music  of  a  >  i  minus  friend  : 
But  everlasting  dictates  crowd  his  tongue, 
Perversely  grave,  or  positively  wrong. 
The  still  returning  tale,  or  lirte'ring  jest, 
Perplex  the  fawning  niece  and  pamper'd  guest, 
While  growing  hopes  scarce  awe  the  gathering 
And  scarce  a  legaey  can  bribe  to  hear ;     [sneer, 
The  watchful  guests  still  hint  the  last  oflence, 
The  daughter's  petulance,  the  son's  expence, 
Improve  his  heady  rage  with  treach'rous  skill, 
And  mould  his  passj  ins  till  they  make  his  will. 

Unnumbered  maladies  his  joints  invade, 
Lay  siege  to  life,  and  press  the  dire  blockade  ; 
B^t unextinguished  A\'ricc  still  remains, 
And  dreaded  losses  aggravate  his  pains  ; 
He  turns,  with  anxious  heart  and  crippled  hands, 
His  bonds  of  debt,  and  mortgages  of  lands  ; 
Or  views  his  coffers  with  suspicions  eyes, 
Unlocks  hia  gold,  and  counts  it  till  he  dies. 

But  grant,  the  virtues  of  a  temp' rate  prime 
Bless  with  an  age  exempt  from  scorn  or  crime; 
An  age  that  melts  with  unperceiv'd  decay, 
And  glides  in  modest  innocence  away  ; 
Whose  peaceful  day  Benevolence  endears, 
Whose  night,  congratulating  Conscience  cheers; 
The  gen'raJ  fav 'rite  as  the  gen'ral  friend  : 
Such  age  there  ;s,  and  who  shall  wish  its  end  ? 
Yet  e\'n  on  this  her  load  Misfortune  flings, 
To  press  the  weary  minutes  Bagging  v.  ings  j 
New  sorrow  rises  as  the  day  returns, 
A  sister  sicken-,  or  a  daughter  mourns. 
Now  kindred  Merit  fills  the  sable  bier,    • 
Now  lacerated  Friendship  claims  a  tear. 
Year  chases  year,  decay  pursues  decay, 
Still  drops  some  joy  from  vvith'ring  life  away  ; 
New  forms  arise,  and  diii'rent  views  engage, 
Superfluous  lai:s  the  vet' ran  on  the  stage, 
Till  pitying  Naturesigns  the  last  release, 
And  bids  afflicted  worth  retire  to  peace. 

But  few  there  are  whom  hours  likethesc  await. 
Who  set  unclouded  in  the  gulphs  of  Fate. 
From  Lydia's  monarch  should  the  search  descend, 
By  Solon  caution'd  to  regard  his  end, 
In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  surprise, 
Fears  of  the  brave,  and  tollies  of  the  wise  ! 
From  Marlb'rough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage 
And  Swift  expires  a  driv'ler  and  a  show,  [flow, 
The  J  teeming  mother,  anxious  for  her  race, 
Beg-,  for  cadi  birth  the  fortune  of  a  face  ; 


*  Ver.  IS£— 187. 
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Yet  Vane  could  tell  what  ills  from  beauty  sprint : 
A  in'  SetUey  curb'd  the  form  that  piea^'d  a  king. 
Ye  nymphs  of  cosy  lips  and  radiant  eyes, 
M  horn  Pleasure  keeps  too  busy  to  be  wise, 
Whom  joys  with  sou  varieties  invite, 
Ik  das'  the  frolic,  and  the  dance  by  night, 
AV  ho  frown  with  vanity,  who  smile  with  art, 
And  ask  the  latest  fashion  of  the  heart, 
What  care,  what  rules  your   heedless  charm: 

shall  save, 
Each  nymphyoitr  rival, and  each  vouthvourslaver 
Against  your  fame  with  fondness  hate  combines, 
The  rival  baiters,  and  the  lover  mines. 
With  distant  voice  neglected  Virtue  calls, 
Less  heard  and  less,  the  faint  remonstrance  fulls ; 
Tir'd  with  contempt,  she  quits  the  slipp'ry  rein, 
And  Pride  and  Prudence  take  her  seat  in  vain. 
In  crowd  at  once,  where  none  the  pas,  defend, 
The  harmless  freedom,  and  the  private  friend. 
The  guardians  .Id,   by  force  superior  ply'd  ; 
To  Int'rest,  Prudence;  and  to  Ffatt'ry,  Pride. 
Here  beauty  falls  betray'd,  despis'd distrest, 
And  hissing  Infamy  proclaims  the  rest. 
Where*  then  shall  Hope  and  Fear  their  objects 
find? 
Must  dull  Suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind  r 
Must  heiplejs  man,  in  ignorance  sedate, 
Itoll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate  ? 
Must  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise, 
N«  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  .the  skies  ? 
Enquirer,  cease,  petitions  yet  remain 
Which  lleav'n  may  hear  nor  deem  religion  vain: 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice, 
But  leave  to  H'cav'n  the  measure  and  the  choice, 
Safe  in  his  pow'r,  whose  eyes  discern  afar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  pray'r, 
Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decisions  rest, 
Secure  wfaate  erhe  gives,  he  gives  the  best. 
Yet  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  iires, 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires, 
Pour  forth  thy  fervors  for  a  healthful  mind, 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resign'd  ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill  ; 
For  patience,  sov' reign  o'er  transmuted  iil ; 
For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat, 
Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  of  retreat : 
These  good'  for  man  the  laws  of  Heav'n  ordain, 
These  gooys  he  grants,  who  grants  the  pow'r  to 

4  -        ^ain  '  •    , 

W  ith  thee  celestial  ^M  isdom  calms  the  mind, 

Aad  makes  the  Happiness  she  does  not  find. 


§75.     Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Lady  Coventry, 
ff'riltcn  in  1760.         Ma>on. 

The  midnight  clock  has  toll'd —  and,  hark 
the  bell  [found  ? 

Of  death  beats  slow  !  heard  ve  the  note  pro- 
It  pauses  now  ;  and  now,  with  rising  knell, 

Flings  to  the  hollow  gale  its  sullen  sound. 

Yes  —  Coventry  is  dead.     Attend  the  strain, 
Daughters  ot  Albion!  ye  that,  light  as  air, 

•  Ver.  y<6—2GC 


So  eft  havetripp'd  in  her  fantastic  train, 
With  hearts  as  gay,  and  faces  half  as  fair  r 

For  she  was  fair  beyond  your  brightest  bloom; 
(This  envy  owns, since  now  her  bl<  0:11  kfled  ;, 
Fair  a5  the  forms  that,  wove  in  Fancy's  loom. 

Float  iu  light  vision  round  the  poet's  head. 

Whene'er  with  soft  serenity  she  smil'd, 
Or  caught  the  orient  blush  of  quick  surprise, 

How  sweetly  mutable,  how  brightly  v.  ild, 
The  liquid  lustre  darted  from  her  eyes  '. 

Each  look,  each  motion,  wak'd  a  new-born  grace, 
That  o'er  her  form  its  transient  glory  c 

Some  lovelier  wonder  soon  usurp'dthe  place, 
Chas'd  by  a  charm  still  lovelier  than  the  last. 

That  bell  again  !  It  tells  us  what  she  is  ; 

On  what  she  was,  no  more  the  strain  prolongs 
Luxuriant  fancy,  pause!  an  hour  like  this 

Demands  the' tribute  of  a  serious  song. 

Maria  claims  it  from  that  sable  bier, 

Where  colu'and  wan  the  slumb'rer  rests  her 
head  ; 

In  still  small  whispers  to  reflection's  ear 
She  breathe-  the  solemn  dictates  of  the  dea  '. 

O  catch  the  awful  notes,  and  !:ft  them  loud  ! 

Proclaim  the  theme  by  sage,  by  fool  rjver'd, 
Hear  it,  ye  young,  ye  vain,  ye  great,  ye  proud  1 

'Tis  Nature  speaks,  and  Nature  will  be  heard. 

Yes  ;  ye  shall  hear,  and  tremble  as  ye  hear, 
While,  high  withhealth,  your  heart's  exulting 

E'en  in  trie  midstof  pleasure's  mad  cireer,  [lea|.  ; 
The  mental  monitor  shall  wake  aad  weep! 

For  say,  than  Coventry's  propitious  star, 
What  brighter  planet  on  your  births  arose? 

Or  gave  of  fortune's  gifts  an  ampler  share, 
In  life  to  lavish,  or  by  death  to  lose? 

Early  to  lose  !  While,  borne  on  busy  wing, 
Ye  sip  the  nectar  of  each  varying  bloom  ; 

Xor  fear,  while  basking  in  the  beams  of  spring, 
Thewint'ry  storm  that  sweeps  you  to  the  tomb  j 

Think  of  her  fate  !   revere  the  heavenly  hand 
That  led  her  hence,  tho' soon  by  steps  SO  .-low; 

Long  at  her  couch  Death  took  his  patient  stand, 
And  menae'd  oft,  and  oft  withheld  the  blow  . 

To  give  reflection  time,  with  lenient  art, 
Each  fond  delusion  from  her  soul  to  steal ! 

Teach  her  from  folly  peaceably  to  part, 

And  wean  her  from  a  world  she  lov'd  so  well. 

Say,  are  you  sure  his  mercy  shall  extend 

To  yon  so  long  a  span?  Alas,  ye  sigh  !  [friend, 
Make' then,  while  vet  ye  may,  your  God  your 

And  learn  with  equal  ease  to  sleep  or  die  ! 
Nor  think  the  Muse,  whose  sober  voice  ye  iuar. 

Contracts  with  bigot  frown  her  sullen  brow  ; 
Casts  round rcligion'sorbtheaustsjof  fear,  [glow. 

Or  shades  with  borrorawhatwijh  smiles  should 
Xo — she  would  warn  you  with  seraphic  fire, 

Heirs  as  ye  are  of  heaven's  eternal  day; 
Would  bklyou  boldly  to  fhalheaVeri aspire, 
sink  and  dumber  in  vour  cells  oi  c\  y. 
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Know,  ve  were  foim'd  to  range  von  a/urc  field, 
lu  you  ethereal  founts  of  bliss  to  la\e  : 

I  hen,  secure  in  faith's  protection  shield, 

Thesting  from  death,thevrct*ry  from  the  grave! 

I-  this  the  bigot's  rant  ?  Away,  ye  rain  '■  [steep  : 
Your  hopes,  \our  fears,  in  doubt,  in  dullness 

Go  sooth  yonr  souls  in  sickness,  grict,  or  pain, 
With  the  sad  solace  of  eternal  sleep  ! 

Vet  will  I  praise  you,  tri tiers  as  you  are. 

More  than  those  preachers  ofyourfav'ritccrecd, 

Who  proudly  swell  the  bra/.en  throat  of  war, 
Who  from  the  phalanx,  bid  the  battle  bleed, 

Nor  wish  for  more;  who  conquer  but  to  the. 

Hear.  Folly,  hear,  and  triumph  in  the  tale! 
Like  von  they  reason,  not  like  too  enjoy 

The  breeze  of  bliss,  that  tills  sour  silken  sail : 

O.i  pleasure's  glitt'ring  stream  ye  gaily  steer 
V  oitr  tittle  course  to  cold  obih  ion's  shore  ; 

They  dare  the  storm,  and  thro*  lh*  inclement  year 
Stem  the  rough  surge,  and  brave  the  torrent's 
roar. 

Is  it  for  glorj  ?  That  just  Fate  denies ; 

Long  must  the  warrior  moulder  in  his  shroud, 
Ere  from  her  trump  the  heaven-brcafh'd  accents 

Thatlift  the  hero  from  th<  fighting!  rowd!  [rise 

I-  it  bis  grasp  of  empire  to  extend? 
To  curb  the  fury  of  insulting  foes  ? 
in,  cease  1  the  idle  contest  end  : 
ris  but  a  kingdom  thou  canst  win  on  lose. 

And  why  roust  murder'd  myriads  lose  their  all 

if  life  be  alb,  why  desolation  low'r 
^  rli  famish'd  frown  on  this  affrighted  ball, 
Thai  thou  mayst  flame  the  meteor  of  an  hour? 

Go,  wiserye,  thai  flutter  lift  awav, 

(  rownwith  the  mantling)  nice  the  goblet  high? 
W    ave  the  light  dance,  with  festive  freedom  gavi 

And  list  your  moment,  since  the  next  ye  die  ! 

Yet  know,  vain  sceptics!  know,  th'  Almighty 
Mind, 

^  ho  breath'd  on  imn  a  portion  of  his  fire, 
Bade  his  free  soul,  by  earth  nor  time  coitliu'd, 

TohcaCn,  to  immortality  aspire. 

Nor  shall  the  pile  of  hope  his  mercy  rcar'd 

By  tain  philosophy  be  e'er  destroy *d  : 
Eternity,  by  all  or  wish'd  or  fear'd, 

Shall  be  by  all  or  sutl'cr'd  or  enjoy 'd  I 

Note.  In  a  book  of  French  verses,  intitled, 
Oucrei  tlu  Philosophe  <lr  Sans  SoUci,  and  lately 
*  -ailed  n  Berlin  by  authority,  under  the  title 
:  Poetiei  Diverge*,  may  be  found  an  Epistle  to 
Marshal  Keith,  written  professedly  against  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  By  way  of  specimen  of 
the  whole,  take  the  following  lines : 

Dc  1'avenir,  cher  Keith,  pigeons  jrjr  le  passu: 
( ommeavaot  queje  fusse  il  u'avoit  point  pense' ; 
i)-  mi  ne,apresinamort,quand routes raes parties 
Par  la  corruption  seront  atniantiesV 


Far  un  meme  destin  il  ne  pcr.sera  phis  ! 

Non,  rtenn'estpiuscertain,  soyonsen  convaincu. 

It  is  to  this  Epistle  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
Elegy  alludes. 


§  7<>-     lilesy  to  a  young  Nobleman  leaving  tht 
University.     Mason. 

T.kv.  \et.  ingenuous  youth,  thy  Steps  retire  [vale, 

From  Cam's  smooth  margin,  and  thepeacelul 
Where  Science  call'd  thee  to  her  studious-Quire, 

And  met  thee  musing  in  her  cloisters  pale; 
O  let  thy  friend  (and  may  he  boast  the  name  !) 

Breathe  from  his  artless  reed  one  parting  lay  : 
A  lay  like  this  thy  early  virtues  claim, 

And  this  let  voluntary  friendship  pay. 

Yet  know,  the  time  arrives,  the  dnng'rous  time, 
When  all  those  \irtues,  op'ning  now  so  fair, 

Transplanted  to  the  world's  tempestuous  clime, 
Must  learn  each  passion's  bofst'rous  breath  to 
bear ; 

There,  if  ambition,  pestilent  and  pale, 
Or  luxury  should  taint  their  vernal  glow  ; 

If  cold  self-interest, with  herehillinggale,  [blow; 
Should  blast  th'  unfolding  blossoms  ere  thay 

If  mimic  hues,  by  art  or  fashion  spread, 

Their  genuine  simple  coloring  should  supply  ; 
O  may  with  them  these  laureate  honors  fade. 

Anil  with  them  (if  it  can)  my  friendship  die! 
Then  do  not  blame,  if,  tho'  thyself  inspire, 

Cautious  I  strike  the  panegyric  string  ; 
The  Muse  full  oft  pursues  a  meteor  fire, 

And,  vainly  vent'rous,  soars  on  waxen  wing  : 

Too  actively  awake  at  friendship's  voice, 
'The  poets  bosom  pours  the  fervent  strain, 

'Till  sa<l  reflection  blames  the  hasty  choice, 
And  oft  invokes  oblivion's  aid  in  vain. 

Call  we  the  shade  of  Pope  fiom  that  blest  bow'r, 
Where  thron'd  he  sits  with  many  a  tuneful  sage; 

Ask,  if  he  ne'er  bemoans  that  hapless  hour 
When  St.  John's  name  illumind  glory's  page 

Ask,  if  the  wretch,  who  dar'd  his  mcm'ry  stain  ; 

Ask,  if  his  country's,  his  religion's  foe, 
Deserv'd  the  meed  that  Marlbro'  fail'd  to  gain  ; 

'The  deathless  meed  he  only  could  bestow  : 

The  bard  will  tell  thee,  the  misguided  praise 
Clouds  the  celestial  sunshine  of  his  breast ; 

Ev'n  now,  repentant  of  his  erring  lays, 
He  heaves  a  sigh  amid  the  realms  of  rc^t. 

If  Pope  thro'  friendship  fail'd,  indignant  view. 

Vet  pity,  Dryden  —  hark,  whene'er  he  iing-j 
I  low  adulation  drops  her  courtly  dew 

On  titled  rhymers  and  inglorious  kings  ! 

Sec,  from  the  depths  of  his  exhaustless  mine. 
His  glitt'ring  stores  the  tuneful  spendthuft 
throws  : 

Where  fear  or  int'rest  bids,  behold  they  shine  ; 
Now  grace  aCromwcll's.nowaCharles'sbrows. 

Born  with  toogen'rous  or  too  mean  a  heart, 
Dryden !  ia  vain  to  thee  those  sort's  wen;  lent  y 
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Thv  sweetest  numbers  but  a  trifiing  art : 
Thv  strongest  diction  idly  eloquent. 

The  simplest  lyre,  if  truth  direct-,  its  lavs, 
Warbles  a  melody  ne'er  heard  ffom  thine  : 

Not  to  disgust  with  false  or  venal  praise, 

Was  Parnell's  modest  fame,  and  may  be  mine 

Go  then,  my  friend,  nor  let  thy  candid  breast 
Condemn  me,  if  I  check  the  plausive string ; 

Go  to  the  wayward  world ;  complete  the  rest  ; 
Be  what  the  purest  Muse  would  wish  to  sing. 

Be  still  thyself:  that  open  path  of  truth, 

Which  led  thee  here,  let  manhood  firm  pursue; 

Retain  the  sweet  simplicity  of  \outh; 
And  all  thy  virtue  dictates  dare  to  do. 

Still  scorn,  with  conscious  pride,  the  mask  of  art, 
On  vice's  front  let  fearful  caution  lovv'r  ; 

And  teach  the  diffident,  discreeter  part 

Of  knaves  that  plot,  and  fools  that  fawn  for 
pow'r. 

So,  round  thy  brow  when  age's  honors  spread, 
V\  hen  death's  cold  hand  unstrings  thy  .Ma- 
son's lyre, 

When  the  green  turf  lies  lightly  on  his  head, 
Thy  worth  shall  some  superior  hard  inspire  : 

He  to  the  amplest  bounds  of  time's  domain 

On  raptures  plume  shall  give  thv  name  to  fly  ; 
For  trust,  with  rev'rence  trust,  this  Sabine  strain, 

'  The  Muse  forbids  the  virtuous  man  to  die.' 


§  77-      The    Choice    of  Hercules  :    j'rom    the 

Greek  of  Prodtcus.     Bp.  Lowth. 
Now  had  the  son  of  Jove,  mature,  attain'd 

The  joyful  prime ;  when  youth,  elate  and  gay, 
Steps  into  life,  and  follows  unrestrain'd      [way. 

Where  passion  leads,  or  prudencs  points  the 
In  the  pure  mind,  at  those  ambiguous  years, 

Or  vice,  rank  weed,  first  strikes  her  pcis'nous 
Or  haply  virtue's  op'ning  hud  appears        [root: 

By  just  degree,  fair  bloom  of  fairest  fruit ! 
For,  if  on  youth's  untainted  thought  imprest, 
The  gen'rous  purpose  still  shall  warm  the  manly 

breast. 
As  on  a  day,  reflecting  on  his  age 

For  highest  deeds  now  ripe,  Alcides  sought 
Retirement,  nurse  of  contemplation  sage, 

Step  following  step,  and  thought  succeeding 
thought ;    • 
Musing,  with  steady  pace  the  youth  pursued 

His  walk,  and  lost  »n  meditation  stiay'd 
far  in  a  lonely  vale,  with  solitude 

Conversing  ;  while  intent  his  mind  survey'd 
The  dubious  path  of  life  :  before  him  lay,  [way. 
Here  virtue's  roughascent,there  pleasure's  flow' ry 

Much  did  the  view  divide  his  wav'ring  mind  : 

Nowglovv'd  his  brea»t  with  gen'rous  thirst  of 
Nowlove  of  ease  to  softer  though  tsinclin'd  [fame; 

Hisyie.ldingsoul.aridquench'dthensingtfame: 
When,  k> !  far  oil'  two  female  forms  he  spies  : 

Direct  to  him  their  steps  they  seem  to  hear ; 
Both  large  and  tall,  exceeding  human  size; 

Bc/th,  U:  exceeding  human  beau'v,  u.:. 


Graceful, yet  each  with  different  grace  they  mov  e 
This  striking  sacred  aux-thui.soIuT  winning  low. 

The  first  in  native  dignity  surpass'd  ; 

Arties-,  and  unadorn'd  she  pltas'd  tho  more  ; 
Health  o'er  her  looks  a  genuine  lust'.e  cast  ; 

A  \e->t  more  whit:  than  new-Idle:!  snow  she 
August  she  trod,  yet  modest  uus  her  air;  [wore  : 

Serene  her  eve,  yet  darting  heavenly  firCj 
Still  she  drew  near,  •  id  nejier  still  more  fair. 

More  mild,  appear  ;1 :  yet  such  as  might  inspire 
Pleasirre  corrected  w  ith  an  awful  fear  ; 
Majestically  sweet,  and  amiably  severe. 

The  other  dame  scem'd  even  of  fairer  hue  ; 

But  bold  her  mien,  unguarded  rov'd  her  eye, 
And  her  flush'd  checks  cot  feas'd  at  nearer  view 

The  borrow  \l  blushes  of  an  artful  dye. 
All  soft  and  delicate,  with  airy  swim 

Lightly  she  dane'd  along  ;  her  robe  betray 'J 
Thro'  the  clear  texture  every  tender  limb, 

Heigln'ningthecharmsit  onlyseem'dtoshade- 
And  as  it  flow'd  ndown,  soloo-eand  thin,  [skin. 
Her  statu  icsl.ov'd  more  tall,  morc^owywhitelu-r 

Oft  with  a  smile  she  view'd  herself  askance  ; 

Even  on  her  shade  a  conscious  look  she  threw . 
Then  all  around  her  cast  a  careless  glance, 

To  mark  what  gazing  eves  her  beauty  drew 
As  they  came  near,  before  that  other  maid 

Approaching  decent,  eagerly  she  pres.s'd 
With  nasty  Step;  nor  of  repulse  afraid,    [dress'd; 

With  freedom  b!arid  the  wond'ring  youth  ad- 
With  winning  fondness  on  his  neck  she  hung; 
Sweet  as  the  honey-dew  flow'd  her  enchanting 
tongue : 

"  Dear  Hercules,  whence  this  unkind  delay? 

Dear  youth,  what  doubts  cau  thus  distract  thy 
Securely  follow  where  I  lead  the  way,    [mind  ? 

And  "range  thro'  wilds  of  pleasure  unconfin'd. 
With  me  retire  from  noise,  and  pain,  and  care, 

Embatb'd  in  bliss,  and  wrapt  in  endless  ease: 
Rough  is  the  road  to  fame,  thro'  blood  an''  war ; 

Smooth  is  my  way,  and  all  my  paths  are  peace. 
With  me  retire,  from  toils  and  perils  free, 
Leave  honor  to  the  wretch !  pleasures  were  made 
for  thee. 

"  Then  \\  ill  I  grant  thee  all  thy  soul's  desire  : 

Ail  that  may  charm  thine  car,  and  please  thy 
sight ; 
All  that  the  thought  can  frame,  orwish  require, 

To  steep  thy  nvish'd  sense,  in  delight : 
The  sumptuous    feast,    enhane'd  with  musics 

Fittest  to  tune  the  melting  soul  to  love,[s  mnd, 
Rich  odors,  breathing  choicest  sweets  around  ; 

Thcfragrant  bow'r,  coul  fountain,  shady grcve; 

Fresh  flow'rs  to  strew  thy  couch,  and  crown  thy 

head:  [thy  ber. 

Joy  shall  attend  thy  steps,  and  ease  shall  sir  ooth 

**  These  will  I  freely,  constantly  supply. 

Pleasure'-;  not  earn'd  with  toil,  r.ormix'd  with 

Far  from  thv  rest  repining  want  shall  fly,  [wee; 
Nor  labor- bathe  in  sweat  thy  careful  brew. 

Mature  the  copious  harvest  shall  be  thine, 
Let  the  laborious  hind  subdue  the  soil ; 

F  2  Leave 


idler  spoHs  of  war  to  win. 
Won  Irv  the  soldier  thou  sh.ilt  share  the  spoil : 
..  i  m\  t«.-t  allies  eiupl 

wish,  eumI  to  enjoy." 

Her  winning  voice  the  youth  attentive  caught : 

r/'d  impatient  on  the  smiling  maid  ; 
Still  gfcz'd,andlistcnM;  then  her  name  besought: 

hesa'ul. 
"  Well  can  my  friends  thiAnvied  truth  maintain  ; 
They  share  my  bliss,  the  best  can  speak  my 
>e : 

-     !!  rhe$!otn  (detraction  vain     , 
Heed  not  wltat  Skmdcr,  Wan  detractor,  says ; 
blander,^!! prompttruenunt to u«  fame, [name.  ' 
To  blot  the  brightest  worth,  and  blast  the  (surest 

-  arrived  the  (air  majestic  Mai  I ; 
She  all  th<  while,  with  the  same  modest  pace, 
iv,  Hercules,"  she-said 
With  manly  l  «ie,  "thy  birth  of  heav'uh  race: 
Thv  tender  age,  that  Unci  instruction's  voice, 

rromis'dthi  egenerous,paticnt,brave,andwise: 
When  manhood   should  confirm  tny  glorious 
Now  expectation  waits  to  see  thee  tin  .  [choice, 
Rise,  vouth!  exait  thyself  and  me;  approve 

nigh    de-cent  from  heaven,   and  dare  be 

worthy  Jove.  [disguise  : 

'•'  But  what  truth  prompts,  my  tongue  shall  not 

Th"  cteep  ascent  must  be  with  toil  subdued  ; 

Watching  and  cares  must  win f he  lofty  prize 

Fropos'd  bv  Heaven  —  true  bliss  and  r  i 
Hohor  rewards  the  brave  and  bold  alone  ; 

ie  spurns  die  timorous,  indolent,  and  bijse: 
Danger  and  toil  stand  stern  before  her  throne, 
And  guard  (soJ ore  commands) the  sacred  place, 
.  must  the  mightv  cost  sustain, 
/aid  pay  (he  price  of  fame — .labor,  and  care, 
.mu  | 

*' Wooldst  tliou  engage  tl      :  -aria  rearer 

O  Benrulcs,  th'  immortal  pow'rs  adore! 
With  a  purtfi  lieart,  with  :>;><  cifice,  and  pray.V, 

Attend  their  altars,  and  their  aid  implore, 
Or,  wonldstthougair.  thy<  .     ..lupplause, 

Lov'd  us  }>i-r  father,  as  her  god  ador'd  ? 
Be  thou  the  bold  asserter  of  her  cause  ; 

Her  roice  in  council,  in  the  fight  her  sword  • 
In  peace,  in  war,  pursue  thy  country's  good  ; 
Tor  her,  bars  thv  bold  breast,  apd  pour  thy  g  - 
nerous  blood. 

W"ou!d-;tthou,toquelltr»eproudandlifith'opprfst, 
In  aria  of  war  and  matchless  strength  excel  ? 

onqucr  thou  thyself:  to  ease,  to  rest, 
T  >  each  soft  thought  of  pleasure,  bid  farewell. 
The.  night  alternate,  due  to  sweet  repose, 

In  nalchcs  waste;  (a  painful  march,  the  day: 

Congcaid  amidst  the  rigorous  winters  snows, 

Scorched  by  the  summer's  thirst'-inflanung  ray, 

.  riardcn'd  limbs  ihall  boast  superior  might : 

e  thine  arm-.resistless  in  the  fight  " 

'•  HeaVst  thou  what  monsters  then  thon  must 

ige t  [prove  .'" 

1  e  brds  the* 
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(Abrupt  says  Sloth)  —  "  I'll  fit  thv  tender  age 

Tumult  and  wars,  tit  age  for  joy  and  love. 
Turn,  gentle  youth,  to  me,  to  love,  and  joy  ! 

To  these  I  lead  :   no  monsters  here  shall  stay 
Thine  easy  course  ;  no  cares  thy  peace  annj 

I  lead  to  buss  a  nearer,  smoother  way  : 
Short  is  my  way,  fair,  easy,  smooth,  and  plain  : 
Turn,  gentle  youth — with  me  eternal  pleasure* 
reign. -i 

[thine  ?" 
"  What  pleasures,   vain  mistaken  wretch,   are 

\  irtuewkh  scorn  replied)  "who  sleep'stio. 
Insensate  ;  whose  soft  limbs  the  toil  decline 

Thai  seasons  bliss, andmake*  enjoyment  please: 
Draining  the  copious  bowl  ere  thirst  require 

Feastii^g  ere  lumper  to  the  feast  invite  : 
W  hose  tasteless  joys  anticipate  desire, 

\\  horn  luxury  supplies  with  appetite  : 
Vet  nature  loaths,  and  von  employ  in  vain 
Variety  and  art  to  conquer  her  disdain. 
"ThespaFklingnectarcool'd  with  summer  snowa> 

The  dainty  board  with  choicest  viands  spread. 
To  thee  are  tasteless  all  !  sincere  repose 

Flies  from  thv  flovv'ry  couch  and  downy  bed- 
For  thou  art  only  tired  with  indolence  ; 

Nor  is  thy  sleep  with  toil  and  labor  bought, 
Th'  impez&ct  sleep,  that  lulls  shy  languid  sense 

In  dull  oblivious  interval  of  thought  ; 
That  kindU  steals  th'  inactive  hoursawav  [thed  iv 
Fromthelongling'rjng  space,  that  lengthens  out 
''  From  bounteous  nature" s  unexhausted  stores 

Flows  the  pure  fountain  of  sincere  delights  : 
Averse  to  her,  you  waste  the  joyless  hours  ; 

Sleep  drowns  thv  days,  and  riot  ruks  thy 
Immortal  tho'  thou  art,  indignant  Jove  j  ui-lm. 

Iluil'd  thee  from  heav'n,  th  immortals  bliss- 
ful place,  / 
For  ever  banish' d  from  the  realms  above, 

To  dwell  on  earth  with  man's  degenerate 
Fitter  abode  !  on  earth  alike  disgrae'd  ;  [race  : 
Rejected  by  the  wise,  and  by  the  fool  enibrac'd 

"  Fond  wretch,  that  vainly  weenest  all  delight 

To  gratify  the  sense,  reserv'd  for  thee  ! 
Yet  the  most  pleasing  object  to  the  sight. 

Thine  own  fair  action  never  didst  thou  sec. 
Tho'  lull M  with  softest  sounds  thou  liest  along, 

Soft  mueie,  warbling  voices,  melting  lays,  [song 
Ne'er  didst  thou  hear,  more  sweet  than  sweetest 

Charming  the  soul,  thou  ne'er  didst  hear  thy 
No  —  to  thy  revels  let  the  fool  repair  ;  [praise  ! 
To  such  go  smooth  thy  speech,  and  spread  thy 

tempting  snare. 
'*  Vast  happiness  enjoy  thv  grfy  allies  ! 

A  youth  of  follies,  an  old  age  of  cares  ; 
Young  yet  enervate,  old  yet  never  wise,  [pairs. 

Vice  wastes  their  vigor,  and  their  mind  im- 
Vain,  idle,  delicate,  in  thoughtless  ease,  [spend  , 

Reserving  woes  for  age,  their  prime  they 
All  wretched,  hopeless,  m  the  evil  days, 

With  sorrow  to  the  verge  of  life  they  tend. 
Griev'd  with  the  present,  of  the  past  asham'd, 
Thqy  live  and  aie  despis'd;  they  die,  nor  more 
ure  nam'd 

"But 
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**  Bat  with  I  riil  godlike  men  I  dwell ; 

Me,  his  supreme  delight,  th'  Almighty  Sire 

:    well  pleas'd  :  whatever  ivories  excel, 
Ail,  or. divine  or  human  I  Inspire, 
Counsel  with  strength,  and  industry  with  art, 
In  union  meet  conjoin'd  with  irie  reside  : 
dictates  arm,  instruct,  and  mend  the  heart, 
-  the  wisest  guide.       [bind  I 
With  me  true  friendship  dwells  ■■  she  deigns  to] 
Those   generous  souls  alone,   whom  1  before 
have  join'd. 

"  Nor  need  my  friends  the  various  costly  feast, 
Hunger  to  them  th'  effects  of  art  supplies; 

Labor  prepares  their  weary  limbs  to  rest; 

■  is  their  sleep ;  light,  cheerful,   strong, 
they  rise.  [noun 

Thro' health,  thro4  joy,  thro'  pleasure  and  ro- 
They  tread  my  pains:  and  bv  a  soft 

At  length  to  age  all  gently  sinking  down, 
Look  back  with  transport  at  a  life  well  spent. 

In  which  no  hour  Hew  unimprov'd  away  ;  [dap 

In  which  some  gen'rous  deed  distinguish' d  ey'ry 

•  And  when  the  destin'd  term  at  length's  cnin- 

Their  ashes  rest  in  peace;  eternal  fame  [plete, 
Sounds  wide  their  praise:    triumphant  o'er  fate, 

In  sacred  song  for  ever  lives  their  name. 
This,  Hercules,  is  happiness!  obey 

My  voice,  and  live:    let  thy  celestial  birth 
Lift  and  enlarge  thy  thoughts:  behold  the  way 

That  lead-,  to  fame,  and  raises  thee  from  earth. 
Immortal  !  Lo,  I  guide  thy  steps,  Arise,  [skies." 
Pursue*  the  glorious  path  and  claim  thy  native 

Her  words  breathe  fire  celestial,  and  impart 

New  vigor  to  his  soul,  that  sudden  caught 
The  generous  thine  :  with  great  intent  his  heart 

Swells  full,  and  labors  with  exalted  thought. 
The  mist  of  errors  from  his  eyes  dispell'd, 

Thro1  all  her  fraud ful  arts,  in  clearest  light, 
Sloth  in  her  native  form  lie  now  beheld  ; 

UnvejTd  she  stood  confest  before  his  sight- 
FalseSireo!  —  All  her  vaunted  charms,  that  shone 
So  fresh  erewhile  and  fair,  now   witherd,  pale, 
and  gone. 

No  more  the  rosy  bloom  in  sweet  disguise  [grace 

Masks  her  dissembled  looks;  each  borrow' d 
Leaves  her  wan  cheek;  pale  sickness  clouds  her 

Livid  and  sunk,  and  passions  dim  her  face,  [eyes 
As  when  fair  Iris  has  awhile  displayed 

her  wnt'ry  arch  with  gaudy  painture  gay, 
While  vet  we  gaze  the  glorious  colors  fade, 

And  from  our  wonder  gently  steal  away  : 
Where  shone  the  beauteous  phantom,  erst  so 

bright, 
Now  low'rs  the  low-hung  cloud,  all  gloomy   to 
the  sight. 

15ut  "\ 'irtuc  more  engaging,  all  the  while  [rene 
Disclos'd  new  charms,  more  lovely,  more  se- 

Beaming  sweet  influence,  a  milder  smile 
Soften' d  the  terrors  of  Iter  lofty  mien. 

"  Lead,  goddess ;  Lamthine!"  transported  cried 

Abides  j  "  O  ppopiijous  pow'r,  thy  way 


Teach  In  irnysrral!  be  thou  my  guide 

From  tifee  oh  never,  never  let  me  91 
While  ardenl  thiis  the  vouth his  vows  addres»'di 
With  sill  the  goddess   find,  ,/;  %'d  Ins 


The  be.a'ulv  maid  with  strength  divim 

Ili--  daring  soul  ;  there  all  her  pow'rs  coin- 
Firm  constancy,  undaiint'sl  fortitude,     [l.in'd  . 

Enduring  patience,  arm'd  pw  ml  jhtj  muuL 
Unmov'din  toils,  in  dangers  nndisnjay'd, 

Isy  many  a  hardy  deed  and  bold  emprize, 
b'rom  fiercest  monsters,  ihxo'  her  poweifi 

lb-  freed  the  eart  !t '  thinner  lie  gain'd  the 
'Twas  Virtue  plac'd  bid)  in  the  blest  abode;  [god 
Crpwn'd  with  eternal  youth,  among  the  gtjds  * 


■     §  78.     The  Hermit.     Parnell. 

Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view, 
From  youth  to  age  a  rev'rend  Hermit  greW; 
The  moss  brs  bed,  the  cave  his  bumble  cell . 
His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  crystal  well  : 
Remote  from  man,  with  God  he  pass'd  his  days, 
Pray'r  all  his  business,  all  bis  pleasure  praise: 

A  Life  <o  sacred,  such  serene  repose, 
Seenvd  heav'n  itself  till  one  suggestion  rose — 
That  vice  should  triumph,  virtue  vice  obey  ; 
This  sprung  some  doubt  of  Providence's  sway  i 
His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  prospect  boast, 
And  all  the  ten  ir  of  his  soul  is  lost. 
So  when  a  smooth  expanse  receives  imprest 
(  aha  nature's  image  on  its  w  ai'rv  breast,   [grow, 
Down   bend    the   banks,  the   trees  depending 
And    skies    beneath     with    answering     colors 
But  if  a  stone  the  gentle  sea  divide,     [glow  : 
Swift  milling  circles  curl  on  ev'xv  side. 
And  glimmering  fragments  of  a  broken  sun  ; 
Hanks,  trees,  ami  skies  in  thick  disorder  run. 

To  clear  this  doubt,    to   know  the  world    by 
To  hud  if  books  or  swains  report  it  right,  [sight-, 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  be  knew, 
Whose  feci  came,  wand'fiiig  o'er  the  nightly  dew) 
lie  quits  his  cell  ;   the  pilgrim  sfsff  he  bore, 
And  nVd  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before! 
Then  with  the  sun  a  ri&ing  journey  went, 
Sedate  to  think,  and  watching  each  event. 

The  morn  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  grass, 
And  long  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass; 
But  when  the  southern  son  bad  wanu'd  the  dav, 
A  youth  came  posting  o'er  a  crossing  way  ; 
His  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  fair, 
I  And  soft  in  graceful  ringlets  v.av'd  his  hair  : 
j  Then  near  approaching*  "'Father,  bail !"  hecricd: 
1  And  "  HaiH  myson  !"  the  rev'rend  sire  replied. 
I  Words  follow td  v. aids,  i'rom  question  answer 

flow'd, 
;  And  talk  of  various  kind  deceiv'd  the  road  : 
I  Till  each  with  other  pleas'd,  and  loth  to  part, 
[  While  in  their  age  they  differ,  join  in  heart. 
Thus  stands  an  aged  elm  in  iw  bound, 
|  Thus  youthful  ivy  clasps  an.  elm  around. 

F  3  Now 
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Now  sunk  the  sun  ;  the  closing  hour  of  day 
lame  onward,  mantle]  o'er  with  sober  grey  ; 
Mature  in  silence  hid  the  world  repose  : 
When  near  the  road  a  stately  palace  rose,  [pass, 
There,  by  the  moon,  through  ranks  of  trees  they 
Whose  verdure  crown'd  their  sloping  sides  ol 
I;  chane'd  the  noble  master  ot"  the  dome  [grass. 
Stillma  khishousediewand'ringstranger'snome ; 
Yet  still  the  kindness  from  a  thirst  of  praise, 
Prov'd  the  vain  flourish  of  expensive  ease. 
The  pair  arrive  :   the  liveried  servants  wait  ; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate. 
The  table  groans  with  costly  piles  of  food, 
And  all  is  mure  than  hospitably  good,      drown, 
Then,    led    to    rest,    the   day's   long  toil  they 
Depp  sank  in  sleep,  and  silk,  and  heaps  of  down. 
At  length  'tis  morn,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  Zephyrs  play  ; 
Fresh  o'er  the  gay  parterres  the  breezes  creep, 
And  shake  the  neighb'ring  wood  to  banish 
In  rise  the  gucts  obedient  to  the  call  ;     [sleep. 
An  early  banquet  deek'd  the  splendid  hall  ; 
Rich  luscious  wine  a  golden  goblet  grae'd, 
Which  the  kind  ma-ter  tbre'd  the  guests  to  taste, 
Then   pleis'd   and    thankful,    from   the  porch 

they  go  , 
And,  but  the  landlord,  none  had  caus4  of  woe  I 
His  cup  was  vanish'd  ;  for  in  secret  gaise 
The    younger    guest    purloin'd    the    glitt'ring 
As  one.  wiio  spies  a  serpent  in  his  way,    [prize. 
Ghst'ning  and  tasking  in  the  summer  ray. 
Disorder'd  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near, 
Then  walks  with  faintness  on,  and  looks  with 
So  ceem'd  the  sire,  when  far  upon  the  road  [fear  ; 

lining  spoil  his  wily  partner  show'd. 
ile  stopp'd  with  silence,  walk'd  with  trembling 

1  e.irt, 
And  much  hewish'd,  but  durst  not  ask,  to  part: 
Murm'ring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  hard 
That  gen'rous  actions  meet  a  base  reward. 

While  thus  they  pass,  thesun  his  glory  shrouds, 
The  changing  skies  bang  out  their  sable  clouds  ; 
A  sound  in  air  presag'd  approaching  rain, 
And  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  plain. 
Warn'd  by  the  signs,  the  wand'ring  pair  retreat 
Tn  seek  for  shelter  at  a  neighbYmg  seat  : 
Twas  built  with  turrets  on  a  rising  ground, 
And  strong,  and  large,  and  unimprov'd  around  j 
ft^  owner's  temper,  tim'rous  and  severe, 
Unkind  and  griping  caus'd  a  desart  there. 
A  i  near  the  miser's  heavy  doors  they  drew, 
)  ><w.  rising  gusts  with  sodden  fury  blew  ; 
Tlie  nimble  lightning  mix'd  with  show'rs  began, 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud  roiling  thunder  ran, 
Here  long  they  knock,  but  knock  or  call  in  vain, 
Driv'n  by  the  wind  and  batter'd  by  the  rain. 
At  length  some  pity  warm'd  the  master's  breast 
'Twas  then  his  threshold  first  re:-  iv'd  a  guest)! 
Slow  creaking  turns  the  door  with  jealous  care, 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  th'  ghiv'ring  bah*; 
( )u<-  frog  al  faggot  lights  the  naked  walls,  [calls  : 
And   nature's    fervor   through   their   limbs    re- 
Bread  of  the  coarser  sort  with  meagre  wine, 
(Each  hardly  grimed)  serv'u  them  both  to  dine  : 


And  when  the  tempest  first  nppear'd  to  cease, 
A  reach  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace, 

With  still  remark  the  pond'ringllermitview'd, 
In  one  so  rich  a  life  so  poor  and  rude  ; 
And  why  should  such  (.within  himself  he  cried) 
Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want  beside  r 
But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  soon  took  place 
In  ev'rv  settling  feature  of  his  face, 
When  from  his  vest  the  young  companion  bore 
That  cup  the  gen'rous  landlord  own'd  before. 
And  paid  profusely  with  the  precious  bowl 
The  stinted  kindness  of  this  churlish  sou)  ! 

But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumult  fly  ; 
The  sun  emerging  opes  an  azure  sky  ; 
A  fteslier  green  tlie  smelling  leaves  display, 
And,  glitt'ring  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day: 
The  weather  courts  them  from  the  poor  retreat, 
And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  wary  gate. 

While  hence  they  walk  the  Pilgrim's  bosom 
wrought 
With  all  the  travail  of  uncertain  thought; 
His  partner's  act*  \\  ithout  their  cause  appear  ; 
'Twas  there  a  vice;  and  secin'd  a  madness  licre : 
Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes, 
Lost  and  confounded  with  the  various  shows. 

Nownight  'sdimshades  again  involve  the  sky ;  ~) 
Again  the  wand'ren  want  a  place  to  lie  :  V 

Again  they  search,  and  find  a  lodging  nigh.    3 
The  soil  improv'd  around,  the  mansion  neat, 
And  neither  poorly  low  nor  idly  great, 
It  seum'd  to  speak  its  master's  turn  of  mind, 
Content,  and  not  for  praise  but  virtue  kind. 

Hither  the  walkers  turn  with  weary  feet, 
Then  bless  the  mansion,  and  the  master  greet. 
Their  greeting  fair,  be-tow'd  with  modest  guise, 
The  courteous  master  hears  and  thus  replies  : 

"  Without  a  vain,  without  a  grudging  heart, 
To  him  who  gives  us  all,  I  yield  a  part  ; 
From  him  you  come,  for  him  accept  it  here, 
A  frank  and  sober,  more  than  costlv  cheer." 
He  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  spread, 
Then  talk'd  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed  ; 
When  the  grave  household  round  his  hall  repair, 
Warn 'd  by  a  bell,  and  close  the  hours  with  pray'r. 

At  length  the  world  renew'd  by  calm  repose, 
Was  strong  for  toil;  the  dappled  morn  arose 
Before  the  Pilgrims  part,  the  younger  crept, 
Near  the  clos'd  cradle,  where  an  infant  slept, 
And  writh'd  his  neck:  the  landlord's  little  pride, 
O  strange  return  !  grew  black,  and  gasp'd,  and 
Horror  of  horrors  1   what !    his  only  son  ?  [died, 
How  look'dour  Hermit  when  the  fact  was  done  ? 
Not  hell,  tho'  hell's  black  jaws  in  sunder  part, 
And  breathe  blue fire,  could  more  assault  his  heart. 

Confus'd  and  struck  with  silence  at  the  deed, 
lie  files  ;   hut,  trembling  hub  to  ily  with  speed, 
His  steps  the  youth  pursues  :   the  country  lay 
Perplex'd  with  roads  ;  a  servant  show'd  the  way  : 
A  river  cross'd  the  path  ;   the  passage  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find  ;  the  servant  trod  before  : 
Long  arms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  supplied,  [glide 
And  deep  the  waves  beneath  the  bending  branches 
The  youth,  who  seeni'd  to  watch  a  time  to  sin, 
Approach'd  the  careless  guide,  and  thrust  him  in: 

Plunging 
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Plunging;  he  fells  ;  and  rising  lifts  his  head  ; 
Then  Bashing  turns  and  >ink->  among  the  dead. 
Wjld  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  father's  eyes ; 
He  bursts  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madly  cries, 
"  I  retestcdwreteh!"  —Hut  scarcehisspeechbeg&n, 
When  thestrauge  partner  seetn'd  no  longer  man. 
His  youthful  lace  grew  more  serenely  sweet  ; 
His  robe  tiirn'il  white,  and  flow'd  upon  his  tee?  : 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  in\c>t  his  hair  ; 
Celestial  odors  breathe  through  purpled  air  ; 
And  win^s  whose  colors  glittcr'a  on  the  day, 
Wide  at  his  hack  their  gradual  plumes  display. 
The  form  ethereal  ln<r-t<  upon  his  sight. 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 

Tho'  loud  at  first  the  Pilgrim's  passion  gsew, 
Sudden  he  gaz'd  and  wist  not  u  hat  to  do  ; 
Surprise  in  secret  chain-  lus  word-  suspends/ 
And  in  a  calm  his  settling  temper  end-. 
But  silence  here  the  beauteous  augd  broke 
(The  voice  of  music  ravish'd  as  Ik'  spoke): 

*'  Thypraji'r,thypraise.thyiifetoricennkn<JWn, 
In  sweet  memorial  rise  before  the  throne  : 
These  charms  success  in  our  bright  region ^ind, 
.\n<\  force  an  angel  down  to  calm  tin  mind  ; 
For  this  coimui-sion'd,  I  forsook  the  skv  — 
Nay,  cease  to  kneel !  —  thy  fellow-sen  ant  I. 

"  Then  know  the  truth  of  government  divine, 
And  let  these-  scruples  lie  no  longer  thine. 

"The  Maherjastiv  claims  that  world  he  made, 
In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid  ; 
Its  sacred  majesty  through  all  depends 
On  using  second  means  to  work  his  ends; 
''Tis  thus  withdrawn  in  state  from  human  eye, 
The  pow'r  exerts  his  attributes  on  high; 
Your  actions  w^es,  nor  controls  your  will, 
And  bids  thodoubUBg sens  of  men  be  still,  [prise, 

"  \\  hatstrange  events  can  strike  withmoresur- 
Tlian  thqse  which  latelystriickthvwnnd'ringeyes? 
Vet,  taught  by  these,  confess  th'  Almighty  just ; 
And,  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust. 

"  Thegreatvain  man,  who  far'd  on  costly  food, 
Whose  life  was  too'iuxurious  to  be  uond  ; 
Who  made  bis  iv'rv  stands  with  goblets  shine, 
Andfbrc'd  his  guests  to  momingdraughtsof wine: 
Has  with  the  citp,  the  graceless  custom  lost, 
And  stdl  lie  web  onus,  but  with  less  of  cost. 

"  Tlieineatisuspiciouswretch,whosebolteddoor 
Ne'er  mov'd  iu  pity  to  the  wand'ring  poor, 
With  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind 
That  Heaven  can  bless,  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  hcviewsthe  bowl, 
And  feel:  compassion  touch  bis  grateful  soul. 
Thus  artists  melt  tke  sullen  ore  tff  lead, 
^\  iTh  heaping  coals  of  tire  upon  its  head  -. 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to  glow, 
And  loose  from  dross,  the  >iher  runs  below. 

"  Long  had  ftur  pious  friends  in  virtue  trod, 
Butnow  thechild  half-wean'd  hi-  heart  from  Cod; 
I  Child  of  his  age)  for  him  he  liv'd  in  pain, 
And  measar'd  back  his  steps  to  earth  again. 
To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  run  ! 
But  God,  to  save  the  father  took  the  son. 
To  all  hut  thee  in  fits  he  seem'd  to  go  ; 
And  'twas  my  mini-try  tGileai  the  blow. 


The  poor  fond  patent,  humbled  in  the  Ju^t, 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  punishment  wat  just. 

"  But  how  had  all  his  fortunes  fell  a  Wrack, 
Had  th  it  false  servant  sped  in  safety  back  ! 
Thisnight  his  treasured  heaps  he  meant  tu  •>*.<  aL 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  fail  ! 
Thus  Heav'p  instructs  thy  mind  :   this  trial  o'er. 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more." 

On  sounding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew; 
The  sage  stood  wondering  as  the  seraph  flew. 
Thus  look'd  Fli-ha,  when,  to  mount  on  high. 
Hi-  master  took  the  chariot  of  the  sky  : 
The  tier,  pomp  ascending  left  the  view  ; 
The  prophet  gaz'd,  and  wishM  to  follow  tor*. 

The  bending  Hermit  here  a  pruy'r  begun  : 
Lord  .'  as  in  heav'n,  nit  earth  thy  trill  be 
Then,  gladly  tuaring,  sought  hi>  anticnt  place, 
And  puss'd  a  life  of  piety  and  peace. 


§  7<).     The  Fire-Side.     Cotton. 

Dear  Ctuoe,  while  rhehnsy  crowd, 

The  vain,  the  wealthy,  and  the  proud, 

In  Folly's  maze  advance  : 
Tho'  singularity  and  pride 
Be  call'd  our  choice,  we  *U  step  aside, 

Nor  join  the  giddy  dance. 

From  the  gay  world  we  '11  oft  retire 
To  our  own  family  and  (ire, 

Where  love  our  hours  employs  ; 
No  noisy  neighbour  enters  here, 
Xo  intermeddling  stranger  near, 

To  spoij  our  heart-felt  joys, 

[f  -olid  happiness  we  pri/<'. 
Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies; 

And  thev  are  fools  \*ho  roam; 
The  world  has  nothing  to  bestow  i 
From  our  own  selves  our  joys  must  flow, 

A  ad  that  dear  hut,  our  home. 

Of  re-t  was  Noah's  dove  bereft, 
When  with  impatient  w  imv  she  left 

That  safe  retreat,  the  ark; 
Giving  her  vain  excursion  o'er, 
The  disappointed  bird  once  more 

F.xplor'd  the  sacred  bark. 

Tho'  fool*  from  Hymen's  gentle  pow'rs, 
We,  who  improve  his  golden  houra, 

By  sweet  experience  know, 
Thru,  marriage,  rightly  understood, 
Gives  to  the  tender  and  the  good 
A  par-ad  he  below. 

Our  babes  shall  richest  comforts  bring  , 
If  tutor'd  right,  they  '11  prove  a  spring 

Whence  pleasures  ever  rise: 
We  'II  form  their  minds,  with  studious  care, 
To  all  that 's  mpnly,  good  and  fair, 

And  train  them  for  the  skies. 

While  they  our  wisest  hours  engage. 
They  '11  joy  our  youth,  support  our  age, 
And  crown  our  hoary  hairs: 

F4  The  v  11 
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Tlu~v  'II  grow  in  virtue  ev'ry.  dav. 
And  thus  ear  fondest  loves  repay, 
recompense  our  area. 

No  borrowM  joys,  they  're  all  our  own, 
While  to  the  world  we  !m  unknown, 

Or  by  the  world  forgot' 
rchs!  we  envy  not  your  state; 
We  look  with  pity  on  the  great, 

An     Mess  our  humble  lot. 

Our  portion  is  not  large,  indeed  ; 
.But  then  how  little  do  we  need! 

nature's  calls  arc  few  : 
In  this  the  art  of  Irving  lies, 
To  want  no  more  than  mav  suffice, 
'  make  that  little  do. 

We  '1!  therefore  relish,  with  content, 
Whate'er  kind  Providence  has  sent, 

Nor  a}m  beyond  our  pow'rj 
For,  if  our  stock  be  very  small, 
'1  is  prudence  to  enjoy  it  all, 

Nor  lose  the  present  hour. 

To  be  rcsign'd  whoa  ills  betide, 
Patient  when  favors  are  denied, 

And  pleas'd  with  favors  given  ; 
Dear  Chios,  this  is  wisdom's  part ; 
This  is  that  incens-  of  the  heart 

Whose  fragrance  smells  to  heaven. 

We   11  a-k  no  long  prorractcd  treat, 
.-.  inter  life  is  seldom  sweet ; 
But,  when  our  feast  is  o'er, 
Ful,  from  table. we  '11  arise, 
i\or  grudge  our  son.--,  with  envious  eves 
The  relics  of  cur  siore. 

Thus,  hand  in  hand,  thro'  life  we  'II  go; 
its  che-jucr'd  paths  of  joy  and  woe 

With  cautious  steps  we  'li  tread  ; 
Ouir  its  vain  scenes  without  a  tear, 
Without  a  trouble  or  a  fu:r, 

And  mingle  with  the  dead. 

While  conscience,  like  a  faithful  friend, 
Shall  thro'  the  gloomy,  vale  attend, 

And  cheer  our  dying  breath; 
Shall,  when  all  other  comforts  (ease, 
Like  a  kind  an^el  whisper  peace, 

And  smooth  the  bed  of  death. 


§  9n.     riSlOXS  for  the  Entertainment. 
Instruction  of  younger  Minds.     Cotton. 

Virginibus  puerisque  canto,     hop.. 

TO    THE    READKR. 

Authors,  you  know,  of  greatesl  fame, 
Thr  >'  modesty. suppress  their  name*; 
And  would  you  v.  isii  me  to  reveal 
"\\  hat  these  superior  wit-  conceal? 

',  my  curious  friend, 
And  husband  time  to' better  end. 

*  'I  i.ough  Dr.  Cotton  is  well  known  to  ha 
been  published  without  prefixing  his  name. 


All  my  ambition  is,  1  ov.  n, 

To  profit  and  to  please  unknown  , 

treanis  supplied  from  springs  below, 
Which  scatter  blessings  as  they  how. 

Were  you  diseas'd,  or  press'd  with  pain, 
Straight  you  \i  applv  to  Warwick  Lane. 
The. thoughtful  Doctor  feels  your  puke 
(No  matter  whether  .Mead  or  Hulsc), 
Writes  —  Arabic  to  vou  and  me  — 
Then  signs  his  hand,  and  takes  his  fee. 
Now,  should  the  sa^e  omit  his  name, 
Would  not  the  cure  remain  the  same? 
Not  but  physicians  sign  their  bill, 
Or  when  they  cure,  or  when  they  kill. 

'Tie  often  known,  the  mental  race 
Their  fond  ambitious  sires  disgrace. 
Dar'd  I  avow  a  parent's  claim, 
Critics  might  sneer,  and  friends  might  blame. 
This  dang'rous  secret  let  me  hide, 
I  '11  tell  vou  ev'ry  thing  beside: 
Not  thai  it  boots'  the  world  a  tittle, 
Whether  the  author's  big  or  little  ; 
Or  whether  fair,  or  black,  or  brown  :    I 
No  writer's  hue  concerns  the  town. 

I  pass  the  silent  rural  hour, 
No  slave  lo  wealth,  no  tool  to  pow'r. 
My  mansion's  warm,  and  very  neat ; 
Y<  >u  \!  say,  '  A  pretty  snug  retreat ! ' 
My  rooms  no  costly  paintings  grace, 
The  humbler  print  supplies  'heir  place. 
Behind  the  house  my  garden  lies. 
And  opens  to  the  southern  skies : 
The  distant  hills  gav  prospects  yield, 
And  plenty  smiles  in  ev'ry  field. 

The  faith  ml  mastiff  is  niv  guard  : 
The  feather'd  tribes  adorn  my  vard  ; 
Alive  my  joy,  my  treat  when  dee). 
And  their  soft  plumes  improve  my  bed. 

My  cow  rewards  me  all  she  can 
(Brutes  leave  ingratitude  to  man) ; 
She  daily  thankful  to  her  lord, 
Crowns  with  nectarious  sweets  my  board  : 
Am  I  diseas'd  ?  the  cure  is  known, 
Her  sweeter  juices  mend  my  own, 

I  love  my  house,  and  seldom  roam  ; 
Few  visits  please  me  more  than  home: 
I  pity  that  unhappy  elf 
Who  loves  all  company  but  self; 
By  idle  passions  borne  away 
To  opera,  masquerade,  or  play  ; 
Pond  of  those  hives  where  Folly  reigns, 
And  Britain's  peers  receive  her  chains  , 
Where  the  pert  virgin  slights  a  name, 
And  scorns  to  redden  into  shame. 
But  know,  mv  fair,  to  Whom  belong 
The  poet  and  his  artless  song, 
U  hen  female  cheeks  refute  to  glow, 
Farewell  to  virtue  here  below  ! 
Our  sex  is  lost  to  cv'rv  rule  ; 
Our  sole  distinction,  knave  or  fool 
"lis  to  your  innocence  we  run  ; 
Save  us,  ye  fair,  or  we  're  undone  ; 

.  c  been  the  author  of  these  Visions,  they  have  generally 
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Maintain  your  wodeMyand  station, 
So  women  shaH  preserve  the  nation. 
Mothers,  'tis  said,  in  flays  of  old, 
F.steem'd  their  girls  niorc  choice  than  gold  ; 
Too  well  a  daughter's  worth  they  knew, 
To  make  her  cheap  by  public  view  • 
Few,  who  their  diamond's  value  weigh, 
Expose  those  diamonds  even,  day. 
Then,  if  sir  Pluroedrew  near;  and  smil'd, 
The  parent. trembled  fot  her  child  i 
The  first  advance  alarm  d  her  breast . 
And  fancy  pictur'd  all  the  rest 
But  now  no  mother  fears  a  foi  ; 
]\'o  daughter  shudders  at  a  beau. 

Pleasure  is  all  the  reigning  theme  ; 
Our  noon-dav  thought,  our  midnight  dream. 
In  Folly-  chare  our  youths  engage, 
And  shameless  crowd-  of  tott'ring  age. 
The  die,  the  dance,  th'  intemperate  howl, 

With  various  charms  engross  the  soul. 

.Are  gold,  fame,  health,  the  terms  of  vice? 

The  frantic  tribes  shall  pay  the  price. 

But  tho'  to  ruin  post  they  run, 

They  '11  think  it  hard  to  be  undone. 
Do  not  arraign  my  want  of  taste, 

Or  sight,  to  ken  whore  joys  are  plac'd. 

They  widely  err  who  think  me  blind  ; 

And  I  disclaim  a  stoic's  mind. 

lake  your-  are  my  sensations  quite  ; 

I  only  strive  to  feel  aright. 

My  joys,  like  streams,  jjidc  gently  by; 

Tho"  small  their  channel,  never  dry; 

Keep  a  still,  even,  fruitful  wave. 

And  bless  the  neighb'ring  meads  they  lave. 
My  fortune  (for  I'll  mention  ali. 

And  more  than  you  dare  tell,  is  small ; 

Yet  ev'ry  friend  partakes  niv  store, 

And  want  goes  smiling  from  my  door. 

Will  forty  shillings  warm  the  breast 

Of  worth  or  industry  distrest — 

This  sum  I  cheerfully  impart, 

'Tis  fourscore  pleasures  to  my  heart ; 

And  you  may  make,  by  means  like  these, 

Five  talents  ten,  whene'er  you  please. 

1Tis  true,  my  little  purse  grows  light; 

But  then  I  sleep  so  sweet  at  night! 

This  grand  specific  will  prevail 

When  all  the  doctor's  opiates  fail. 
You  ask  what  party  I  pursiv  ; 

Perhaps  you  mean,  '  Whose  fool  are  you?' 

The  names  of  party  I  detest ; 

Badges  of  slavery  at  best : 

I  've  too  ranch  grace  to  play  the  knave, 

And  too  much  pride  to  turn  a  slave. 
I  love  my  country  from  my  soul, 

And  grieve  when  knaves  or  fools  control: 

I  'm  pleased  when  vice  and  folly  smart, 

Or  at  the  gibbet  or  the  cart : 
Yet  always  pity  where  I  can  ; 
Abhor  the  guilt,  but  mourn  the  man. 
Now  the  religion  of  your  [>oet  — 

Does  not  this  little  preface  show  it ! 
Mv  Visions  if  you  scan  with  carr, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  vou  'll  hud  it  there. 


And  if  my  actions  suit  myiOTTtjf, 

Vou  can  't  in  conscience  think  me  wrong. 


§  81. 
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My  lovely  girl,  I  write  Ear  you, 
And  pray  believe  my  Visions  true; 
Thev    II  form  your  mind  to  ev'rj  ,uracc; 
They  'II  add  new  beauties  to  youi  - 
And' when  old  age  impairs  your  pp 
Vou  'li  triumph  o'er  tiie  spoils  of  timu. 
inhildhood  and  youth  engage  my  pen  ; 
'Tis  laboi  losl  to  talk  to  men  : 
Youth  may  perhaps  reform  when  wrong; 
Aire  will  not  listen  to  in-    SOI 
He  whoa;  fifty  is  a  fool, 

Is  far  too  stubborn  grown  for  school. 

What  is  that  vice  which  Still  prevails, 
When  almostev'rj  passion  foils  ; 
Which  with  our  \cr\  dawn  begum, 
Xor  ends  but  with  our  setting  sun  ; 
Which,  like  a  noxious  weed  can  spi  il 
The  fairest  ih.w'rs,  and  cliokc  the  soil ! 
'Tis  Slander — and,  with  shame  1  own, 
The  vice  of  human  kind  alone. 

Be  Slander,  then,  my  leading  dream, 
Tho'  you  re  a  stranger  to  the  theme; 
Thy  softer  breast,  and  honest  heart, 
Scorn  the dt 'amatory  art, 
Thy  soul  asserts  her  native  skies, 

Xor  asks  detraction'-  wing-  to  rise; 

In  foreign  spoils  let  others  shine, 

Intrinsic  excellence  is  thine. 

The  bird  in  peacock's  plumes  who  shone 

Could  jilead  no  merit  of  her  own; 

The  silly  theft  betrav'd  her  pride, 

And  spoke  her  poverty  beside. 
Th'  insidious  stand  ring  thief  is  worse 

Than  the  poor  rogue  Who  steals  pour  purse. 

Say,  he  purloins  your glirt' ring  store  ; 

YV  ho  takes  your  gold,  lakes  tra-.li  —  no  more; 

Perhaps  he  pilfers  —  to  be  fed  — 

Ah  !  guiltless  wretch  who  steal;  for  bread! 

Rut  the  darkyillain  who  shall  aim 

To  blast  my  fair,  my  spotless  name, 

He  'd  steal  a  precious  gem  away, 

Steal  what  both  Indies  can  't  repay  I 

Here  the  strong  pleas  of  want  are  vain, 

Or  the  more  pious  pleas  of  gain. 

No  sinking  family  to  save! 

No  gold  to  glut  th'  insatiate knave! 

Improve  the  hint  of  Shakspeare's  tongue; 

Twas  thus  immortal  Shakspeare  sung  *  : 

A:id  trust  the  bard's  unerring  rule, 

For  nature  was  that  poet's  school. 
As  1  was  nodding  in  my  chair, 

I  saw  a  rueful  wild  appear ; 

No  verdure  met  my  aching  sight, 

But  hemlock  and  cold  a -Quite; 

Two  very  pois'nous  plants,  'tis  true, 

But  not  so  bad  as  vice,  to  you. 
The  dreary  prospect  spread  around; 

Deep  .-now  had  wlutcn/d  all  die  ground  : 
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A  bleak  and  barren  mountain  nigh, 

r!\jH>>'d  to  ev'rv  friendless  skv  ! 

Hen-  (bul-mouth'd  Slander  lav  reclin'd, 

Her  snaky  treses  his^'J  behind  ; 

'  A  bloated  toad-stool  rais'd  her  bead, 

•  The  plumes  of  ravens  wire  her  bed  *  ;' 

She  feu  upon  the  \ipcr'>  brood, 

And  slak'd  her  impious  thirst  with  blood. 

The  rising  sun,  and  western  ray, 
Were  witness  to  her  distant  sway. 
The  tyrant  claim'd  a  mightier  host 
Than  the  proud  Persian  e'er  could  boast. 
No  conquest  grae'd  Darius'  sonf, 
By  his  own  numbers  halt"  undone  : 
Success  attended  Slander's  jmw'r ; 
>he  reap'd  fresh  laurels  ev'ryhour: 
Her  troops  a  deeper  scarlet  wore 
Than  ever  armies  knew  before. 

No  | -lea  diverts  the  fun's  rage, 
Tlie  fury  spares  nor  sex  nor  age. 
E'en  Merit,  with  destructive  charms, 
Provokes  the.  vengeance  of  her  arms. 

Whene'er  the  tyrant  sounds  to  war, 
Hcrcanker'd  trump  is  heard  afar. 
Pride,  with  a  heart  unknown  to  yield, 
Commands  in  chief,  and  guides  the  held  ; 
lie  stalks  with  vast  iiinanuc  stride, 
And  scatters  fear  and  ruin  wide; 
So  the  impetuous  torrents  sweep 
At  once  whole  nations  to  the  deep. 

Revenge,  that  base  Hesperian  \,  known 
A  chief  support  of  Slander's  throne, 
Amidst  the  bloody  crowd  is  seen, 
And  treach'ry  brooding  in  his  mien  ; 
The  monster  often  chang'd  his  gait, 
But  niarch'd  resolv'd  and  fix'd  as  fate. 
Thus  the  fell  kite,  whom  hunger  stings. 
Now  slowly  moves  his  outstretch'd  wings ; 
Now  swift  a^  lightning  bears  away, 
And  darts  upon  his  trembling  prey. 

Envy  commands  a  '•acred  band, 
With  sword  and  poison  in  her  hand. 
Around  her  haggard  eye-balls  roll ; 
A  thousand  fiends  possess  her  soul. 
The  artful  unsuspected  sprite 
With  fatal  aim  attacks  by  night, 
ller  troops  advance  wiih  silent  tread, 
Aid  stab  the  hero  ill  his  bed  ; 
Or  shoot  the  wing'd  malignant  lie, 
And  female  honors  pine  and  die. 
So  prowling  wolves,  when  darkness  reign3, 
Intent  on  murder,  scour  the  plains ; 
Approach  the  folds  where  lambs  repose, 
Whose  guileless  breasts  suspect  no  foes ; 
The  savage  gluts  his  fierce  desires, 
And  bleating  innocence  expires. 

*  Garth's  Dispensatory. 

t  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  and  son  of  Darius. 


Slander  sinil'd  horribly,  to  ^  iew 
How  w  ide  her  conquests  daily  c;rew  : 
Around  the  crowded  levees  wait, 
lake  oriental  slaves  of  state; 
Of  either  sex  whole  armies  prest, 
Hut  chief!}  of  the  fair  and  best. 

Is  it  a  breach  of  friendship's  law. 
To  say  what  female  friends  I  saw  : 
Slander  assumes  the  idol's  part, 
And  claims  the  tribute  of  the  heart ; 
The  best  in  6omc  unguarded  hour, 
Have  bow'd  the  knee,  and  own'd  her  pow'r. 
Then  let  the  poet  not  rc\eal 
\\  hat  candor  wishes  to  conceal. 

If  I  beheld  some  faulty  fair, 
Much  worse  delinquents  crowded  there: 
Prelates  in  sacred  lawn  I  saw, 
Grave  physic,  and  loquacious  law  ; 
Courtiers,  like  summer  flies,  abound; 
And  hnngry  poets  swarm  around. 
But  now  my  partial  story  ends, 
And  makes  my  females  full  amend-. 

It  Albion's  isle  such  dreams  fullil  . 
"lis  Albion's  isle  which  cures  the  ilh ; 
Fertile  of  ev'ry  worth  and  grace, 
Which  warm  the  heart  and  Hush  the  facfc 

Fancy  disclos'd  a  smiling  train 
Of  British  nymphs  that  tripp'd  the  plain. 
Good-nature  first,  a  sylvan  queen* 
Attir'd  in  robes  of  cheerful  green  ; 
A  fair  and  smiling  virgin  she  ! 
With  ev'ry  charm  that  shines  in  thee. 
Prudence  assum'd  the  chief  command, 
And  bore  a  mirror  in  her  hand  ; 
( I  ley  was  the  matron's  head  by  age. 
Her  mind  by  long  experience  sage  ; 
Of  ev'ry  distant  ill  afraid, 
And  anxious  for  the  simp'ring  maid. 
The  Graces  dane'd  before  the  fair ; 
And  white-rob'd  Innocence  was  there. 
Flic  trees  with  golden  fruits  were  crown'd 
And  rising  flow'rs  adorn'd  the  ground ; 
The  sun  display'd  each  brighter  ray, 
And  shone  m  idl  the  pride  of  day  : 

When  Slander  sicken'd  at  the  sight, 
And  skulk'd  away  to  shun  the  light. 


§  K2.    Vision  II.      P/r/isurr. 
Hear,  ye  fair  mothers  of  our  isle, 
Nor  scon)  your  Poet's  homely  style. 
W  hat  tho'  my  thoughts  be  quaint  or  new, 
I'll  warrant  that  my  doctrine  's  true; 
Or,  if  my  sentiments  be  old, 
Remember  truth  is  sterling  gold. 

You  judge-it  of  important  weight, 
To  keep  your  rising  offspring  slraighl  ; 


He  invaded   Greece  with  an  army  consisting  of 


more  than  a  mHhon  of  men  (some  say  more  than  two  millions) ;  who,  together  with  their  cattle, 
perished  in  a  great  measure  through  the  inability  of  the  countries  to  supply  such  a  vast  host  with 
provision. 

t  Hesperia  includes  Italv  as  well  as  Spain;  ami  the  inhabitants  of  both  are  remarkable  for  their 
revengeful  dispositions. 

For 
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For  this  <nch  anxious  moments  feci, 
Ami  ask  the  friendly  aids  of  steel ; 
For  tlii'-:  import  the  distant  cane, 
Or  slay  the  monarch  of  the  main. 
And  snail  the  ->oul  be  warp'd  aside 
By  passion,  prejudice,  and  pride? 
Deformity  of  heart  1  call 
The  worst  deformity  of  all. 
Your  cares  to  body  are  cuirir.'d  ; 
Few  fear  obliquity  of  mini!. 
Why  not  adorn  the  better  part? 
This  is  a  noble  theme  for  an. 
For  what  is  form,  or  what  is  fare, 
But  the  soul's  index,  or  its  case  ? 

Now  take  a  simile  at  hand, 
Compare  the  mental  soil  to  land. 
Shall  fields  be  till'd  with  annual  care, 
And  minds  lie  fallow  ev'ry  year? 
Oh,  since  the  crop  depends  on  you, 
Give  them  the  culture  which  i.^  due  : 
Hoe  ev'ry  weed,  and  dress  the  soil, 
So  harvest  shall  repay  your  toil. 

If  human  minus  resemble  trees 
(As  ev'ry  moralist  agrees), 
Prime  all  the  stragglers  of  your  vine, 
Then  shall  the  purple  clusters  shine. 
The  gard'ner  knows  that  fruitful  life 
Demands  that  salutary  knife: 
For  ev'ry  wild  luxuriant  shoot 
Or  robs  the  bloom,  or  starves  the  fruit. 

A  satirist  *  in  Roman  times, 
"When  Rome,  like  Britain,  groan'd  with  crime-, 
Asserts  it  lor  a.  sacred  truth, 
That  pleasures  are  the  bane  of  youth  ; 
That  sorrows  such  pursuits  attend, 
Or  s.uc-h  pursuits  in  sorrows  end  : 
That  all  the  wild  advent'rer  gains, 
Are  perils,  penitence,  and  pains. 
Approve,  ye  fair,  the  Roman  page, 
And  bid  your  sons  revere  the  sage  ; 
In  studv  spend  their  midnight  oil, 
And  string  their  nerves  by  manly  toil. 
Thus  shall  they  grow,  like  Temple,  wise; 
Thus  future  Locke?  and  Newtons  rise; 
Or  hardy  chiefs  to  wield  the  lance. 
And  save  us  from  the  chain?  of  France. 
Yes,  bid  youT  sons  betimes  forego 
Those  treach'rous  paths  where  pleasures  grow, 
Where  the  young  mind  is  Folly's  slave ; 
Where  ev'ry  virtue  rinds  a  grave. 

Let  each  bright  character  be  nam'd, 
For  wisdom  or  for  valor  fam'd. 
Are  the  dear  youths  to  science  prone  ? 
Tell  how  -;i  immortal  Bacon  shone  ! 
Who,  leaving  meaner  joys  to  kings, 
Soar'd  high  on  contemplation's  wings; 
Rang'd  the  fair  fields  of  nature  o'er, 
Where  never  mortal  trod  before  : 
B  icon  1  whose  vast  capacious  plan 
B  - ;>•  ke  him  angi  1  more  than  man! 

Does  love,  of  martial  fame  inspire? 
Cherrsh,  ye  fair,  the  gen'rous  sire  ; 
Teach  them  to  spurn  inglorious  re-t, 
And  rouse  the  hero  in  bis  breast  : 
•  Teriius 


I'.'i  ;t  Cressy's  vanquished  field  anew, 
Tlu  ir  soul-  -hall  kindle  't  the  \  Lew  ; 
Ri  solv  d  io  conqucT  or  i  • 
When  Liberty  and  Britain  call. 
Thos shall  thej  rule  the  crimson1  plain; 
Or  hurl  their  thunders  thro'  the  main; 
Gain  with  their  blood,  nor  grudge  the  cost, 
What  their  degen'iaie  sirr-  na<    lost : 
The  laurel  thus  shall  grace  tlieir  brow, 
A    ( 'iiurchul's  once,  or  V.  .       n'snow. 

One  summer  evening  as  I  stray*d 
Along  the  silent  moon-light  uladc, 
\\  ith  these  reflections  in  tiiv  breast. 
Beneath  an  oak  1  sunk  to  res) 
A  getttle  slumber  inten  ■ 
And  fancy  djress'd  instructive  scenes. 

Methoughta  spacious  rond  1  -pied, 
And  stately  tree-  adofn'd  its  side ; 
Frequented  by  a  giddy  crowd 
Of  thoughtless  mortals,  vain  and  loud; 
Who  tripp'd  with  jocund  heel  along, 
And  bade  me  join  their  smiling  throng. 

I  straight  obey'd  — persuasion  hung 
Like  honey  on  the  speaker's  tongue: 
A  cloudless  sun  improv'd  the  day, 
And  pinks  and  ro-es  strew'dout  way. 

Now  as  our  journey  we  pursue, 
A  beauteous  fabric  rose  to  view ; 
A  stately  dome,  and  sweetly  grae'd 
With  ev'rv  ornament  of  taste. 
This  structure  was  a  female's  claim. 
And  Pleasure  was  tiie  Monarch's  name. 

The  hall  we  enter'd  uncontrol'd, 
And  saw  the  queen  enthron'd  on  sold. 
Arabian  sweets  perfum'd  the  ground, 
And  laughing  Cupids  flutter'd  round  ; 
A  flowing  vest  adorn'd  the  fair, 
And  How'rychaplets  wreath'd  her  hair. 
Fraud  taught  the  queen  a  thousand  wile-, 
A  thousand  soft  insidious  smiles; 
Love  taught  her  lisping  tongue  to  speak, 
And  form'd  the  dimple  in  her  cheek ; 
The  lily  and  the  damask  rose 
The  tincture  of  her  face  compose; 
Xor  did  the  god  of  wit  disdain 
To  mingle  with  the  shining  train. 
Her  vot'ries  flock  from  various  parts, 
And  chiefly  youth  resign' d  their  hearts; 
The  old  in  sparing  numbers  pre?s'd, 
But  awkward  devotees  at  be-t  ! 

'  Xow  let  us  range  at  large,'  we  cried. 
'  Thro'  all  the  garden's  boa  ted  pride.' 
Here  jasmines  spread  the  silver  rlow'r, 
To  deck  the  wall,  or  weave  the  bow'r; 
The  woodbines  mix  in  am'rons  play, 
And  breathe  their  fragrant  lives  away. 
Here  risimr,  myrtles  form  a  shade  : 
There  roses  blush,  and  scent  the  glade* 
The  orange,  -with  a  vernal  face, 
Wears  ev'ry  rich  autumnal  grace ; 
While  the  young  blossoms  here  unfold, 
There  shines  the  frmt  like  pendent  gold. 
Citron?  their  balmy  sweets  exhale, 
And  triumph  in  'he  distant  gale. 


Now 
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Now  fountains,  mnnn'ring  to  the  song, 
Roll  their  translucent  streams  along; 
Thro'  all  the  aromatic  groves 
The  faithful  turtles  coo  their  love-  ; 
The  lark  ascending  jHiurs  his  notes, 

11  their  rapt'rous  throats. 

Pleasure,  imperial  fair!   how  gay 
Tiiy  empire,  aiui  how  wide  thy  sway  .' 
Enchanting  queen,  how  soft  thy  reign  ! 
H  ,  toad  man!  implores  thy  chain ! 

ine  each  meretricious  art, 

rupts  tin.-  heart: 
'Hie  childish  toys,  and  wanton  [ 
Which  <i:ik  and  prostitute  l 
The  masquerade,  i  iffence 

To  virtue,  and  reproach  to  -  . 
The  midnight  dance,  the  mantling  bowl, 
A  the  soul ; 

All  that  to  ruin  man  combine, 
Ye-,  specious  harlot  !  all  are  thine. 

M  hence  sprung  th'  accursed  lust  of  play, 
A^  htch  beggars  thousands  in  a  day? 

.  s.-.re'ics-.  .  :  thou  canst  tell), 

\\  ho  call'd  the  Ureach'ruus  card  from  hell : 
Now  man  profanes  his  reasoning  pow'rs, 
ines  sweet  friendship's  sacred  hour-; 
Abandon'd  to  inglorious  ends, 
And  faithless  to  himself  and  frieuds; 
A  dupe  to  ev'ry  artful  knave, 
To  ev'ry  abject  wish  a  slave: 
But  who  against  himself  combines, 
Abets  his  enemy's  designs. 
"W  hen  rapine  meditates  a  blow, 
lie  shares  the  guilt  who  aids  the  foe. 
I-  man  a  thief  who  Meals  my  pelf — 
How  great  his  theft  who  robs  himself? 
Is  man,  who  galls  hi-  friend,  a  cheat- 
How  heinous,  then,  is  self-deceit? 
Is  murder  justly  deem'd  a  crime  — 
How  blar!;  i;  guilt  who  murders  time! 
Should  custom  plead,  as  custom  will, 
Cirnnd  precedents  to  palliate  ill; 
Shall  modes  and  forms  avail  with  me, 
W  hen  reason  disavows  the  plea  ? 
Who  crames  is  felon  of  his  wealth, 
H«  time,  his  liberty,  his  health  ■ 
Virtue  forsakes  his  sordid  mind, 
And  Honor  scorn-  to  stay  behind. 
From  man  when  these  bright  cherubs  part, 
Ah,  what's  the  poor  deserted  heart! 
A  savage  wild  that  shocks  the  sight! 
Or  chaos,  and  impervious  night ! 
Kach  gen'rous  principle  destroy'd, 
And  daemons  crowd  the  frightful  void. 

Shall  Siam's  elephant  supply 
The  baneful  desolating  die! 
Against  the  honest  svhan's  will, 
You  taught  his  iv'ry'tusk  to  kill.  , 

Heaven,  fond  its  favors  to  dispense. 
Gave  him  that  weapon  for  defence: 
That  weapon  for  his  guard  desigu'd, 
You  render'd  fatal  to  mankind. 
He  plann'd  no  death  for  thoughtless  youth ; 
You  gave  the  venom  to  his  tooth. 


Blush,  tyrant,  blush  !  for,  oh  !  'tis  true, 
That  no  fell  serpent  bites  like  you. 

The  guests  were  order'd  to  depart ; 
Reluctance  sat  on  every  heait: 
A  porter  show'd  a  difPrcnt  dour, 
Not  the  fair  portal  known  before. 
The  gates,  methought  were  open'd  wide  ; 
The  crowds  descended  in  a  tide  : 
Hut  oh  !  ye  heavens,  what  vast  surprise 
Struck  the  advent' rers  frighted  eyes! 
A  barren  heath  before  us  lav, 
And  gath'ring  clouds  obscur'd  the  day  ; 
The  darkness  rose  in  smoky  spires; 
'.'"he  lightnings  flash'd  their  livid  fires; 
Loud  peals  of  thunder  r(>n!  the  air, 
With  vengeance  chill'd  our  hearts  with  fear. 

Five  ruthless  tyrants  sway'd  the  plain, 
And  triumph'd  o'er  the  mangled  slain. 
Here  sal  Distaste,  wijh  sickly  mien, 
And  more  than  half  devour'd  with  spleen  : 
There  stood  Remorse  with  thought  opprcst, 
And  vipers  feeding"  on  his  breast  : 
Then  Want,  dejected,  pale,  and  thin, 
Willi  bones  just  starting  thro'  his  skin; 
A  ghastly  fiend  !  —  and  close  behind, 

his  aching  bead  roelin'd  ; 
Hise\  blasting  thirst  confess'd 
The  tins  which  rag  a  within  his  1 
Death  clo  'd  the  train!  the  hideous  form 
Smil'd,  unrelenting,  in  the  storm  ; 
When  straight  a  doleful  "-brick  was  heard. 
I  'woke  — she  vision  disappeared. 

Let  not  the  unexpericne'd  boy 
Deny  that  pleasures  will  destroy; 
Or  sav  that  dreams  are  vain  and  wild, 
Like  fairy  tales  to  pler.se  a  child. 
Important  bints  the  wise  may  reap 
From  sallies  of  the  soul  in  sleep  ; 
And  since  there's  meaning  in  my  drcatn, 
The  moral  merits  your  esteem. 


83.     Vision  III.     Health. 

Atteno  my  Visions,  thoughtless  youths, 
F.rc  long  yon  '11  think  them  weighty  truths  , 
Prudent  it  were  to  think  so  now, 
Kre  age  has  silver 'd  o'er  your  brow  : 
For  he,  who  at  his  early  years 
Has  sown  in  vice,  shall  reap  in  tears. 
If  folly  has  possess'd  his  prime. 
Disease  shall  gather  strength  in  time; 
Poison  shall  rage  in  ev'ry  vein  ; 
Nor  penitence  dilute  the  stain  : 
And  when  each  hour  shall  urge  his  fate. 
Thought,  like  the  doctor,  comes  too  late. 

The  subject  of  my  song  is  Health, 
A  good  superior  far  to  wealth. 
Can  the  young  mind  distrust  its  worth? 
Consult  the  monarch*  of  the  earth  ; 
Imperial  czars,   and  sultans,  own 
No  gem  so  bright  that  decks  their  throne  ; 
Each  for  this  pearl  his  crown  would  quit, 
And  turn  a  rustic,  or  acit. 

Marl; 
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Mark,  tho'  the  blessing's  lost  with  ease, 
'Tii  not  recovcr'd  when  you  please. 
Say  not  dial  gruels  shall  avail ; 
For  .salutary  gruels  fail ; 
Say  not,  Apollo's  sons  succeed  ; 
A  [-olio's  Son  is  Egvpt's  *  rod. 
Hon  fruitless  the  physician's  skill, 
How  vain  the  penitential  pill. 
The  marble  monuments  proclaim ; 
The  humbler  turf  confirms  the  same'. 
Prevention  is  the  better  cure  ; 

the  proverb,  and  'tis  sure. 

Would  you  extend  your  narrow  span, 
And  make  the  most  of  fife  yon  can  ; 
Would  you,  when  med  eines  cannot  save, 
Descend  with  case  into  the  grave  — 
Calmly  retire,  like  ev'ning  light, 
And  cheerful  bid  the  world  good  night? 
Let  Temp'rance  constantly  [reside  ; 
Our  best  physician,  friend,  and  guide! 
Would  you  to  wisdom  make  pretence, 
Proud  to  be  thought  a  man  of  sense? 
Let  Temp'rance  (always  friend  to  fame) 
With  steady  hand  direct  your  aim! 
Or,  like  an  archer  in  the  dark, 
Your  random  shaft  will  miss  the  mark  : 
For  they  who  sliaht  her  golden  rules, 
In  wisdom's  volume  stand  for  fools. 

But  mon  Is,  unadorn'd  by  art, 
Are  seldom  known  to  reach  the  heart : 
I  '11  therefore  strive  to  raise,  mv  theme 
With  all  the  scenery  of  a  dream. 

9oft  were  mv  slumbers,  sweet  my  rest, 
Such  as  the  infant's  on  the  breast ; 
When  fancy,  ever  on  the  wing, 
And  fruitful  as  the  genial  spring. 
Presented  in  a  blaze  of  light, 
A  new  creation  to  mv  sight. 

A  rural  landscape  1  descried, 
Drcst  in  the  robes  of  summer  pride  ; 
The  herds  adorn' d  the  sloping  hilts  ; 
That  gliuer'd  with  their  tinkling  rills ; 
Below  the  fleecy  mothers  strav'd, 
And  round  their  sportive  lambkins  play'd. 

Nigh  to  a  murm'ring  brook  I  saw 
An  humble  cottage,  thatch'd  with  straw; 
Behind,  a  irarden,  that  supplied 
Ail  things  fur  use,  and  noue  for  pride  : 
Beauty  prevail'd  thro'  ev'ry  part ; 
But  more  of  nature  than  of  art. 

'  Hail,  thou  sweet,  calm,  unenvied  scat!' 
I  said,  and  bless'd  the  fair  retreat ; 
'■  Hqre  would  I  pass  mv  remnant  days, 
'   Unknown  to  censure  or  to  praise; 
■   Forget  the  world,  and  be  forgot, 
"  As  Pope  describes  his  vestal's  lot.' 

V\  hile  thus  I  mus'd,  a  beauteous  maid 
Stepp'd  from  a  thicket's  neighbouring  shade  : 
Not  Hampton's  gallery  can  boast, 
Nor  Hudson's  paint,  so  fair  a  toa»t  • 
Sheelaim'd  the  cottage  for  her  own: 
To  Health  a  cottage  is  a  throne. 


The  annals  say  (to  prove  her  worth) 
The  Graces  solemnise! her  I 
Garlands  of  various  ftaw'ra  they  wrought) 
The  orchard's  blushing  pride  they  brought  - 
Hence  in  her  face  the  lily  speaks, 
And  hence  the  rose  which  paints  her  cheeks; 
The  cherry  gave  her  lips  to  glow  : 
Her  eyes  wer<  debtors  to  the  sloe  ; 
And,  to  complete  the  lovely  fair, 
T  i       .id  the  chesnut  Stain' d  her  hair. 

The  virgin  was  averse  to  courts, 
Rut  often  seen  in  rural  sports  : 
When  in  her  rosy  vest  the  mom 
Walks  o'er  the  dew-bespangled  lawn, 
Tue  nymph  is  first  to  form  the  race, 
Or  wind  the  horn,  and  lead  the  chace. 

Sudden  I  heard  a  shouting  train  % 
Glad  acclamations  (did  the  plain  ; 
Abundant  joy  improv'd  the  scene, 
For  Health  was  loud  proclaim'd  a  queen. 

Two  smiling  cherubs  grae'd  her  throne 
(To  modern  courts,  1  fear,  unknown)  : 
One  was  the  nymph  that  loves  the  light, 
Fair  Innocence,  arrav'd  in  white; 
With  sister  Peace  in  close  embrace, 
And  heaven  all  opening  in  her  face. 

The  reign  was  long,  the  empire  great, 
And  Virtue  minister  of  state. 
In  other  kingdoms,  ev'ry  hour. 
You  heir  of  Vice  preferr'd  to  power  : 
Vice  was  a  perfect  stranger  here  ; 
No  knaves  engross'd  the  royal  ear  : 
No  fools  obtain'd  this  monarch's  grace  ; 
Virtue  dispos'd  of  ev'ry  place. 
What  sickly  appetites  are  ours, 
Still  varvingwith  the  varying  hours! 
And  tho'  from  good  to  bad  we  range, 
'   No  matter,'  savs  the  fool,   '  'tis  change.' 

Her  subjects  now  express'd  apace 
Dissatisfaction  in  their  face  ; 
Some  view  the  state  with  Envy's  eye ; 
Some  were  displeas'd,  they  knew  not  why  ; 
When  Faction,  ever  bold  and  vain, 
With  rigor  tax'd  their  monarch's  reign. 
Thus,  should  an  angel  from  above. 
Fraught  with  benevolence  and  love, 
Descend  to  earth,  and  here  impart 
Important  truths  to  mend  the  heart, 
Would  not  th'  instructive  guest  dispense 
With,  pas-ion,  appetite,  and  sense-. 
We  should  his  heavenly  lore  despise. 
And  send  him  to  his  former  skies. 
A  dang'rous  hostile  pow'r  arose 
To  Health,  whose  household  were  her  foe5 : 
A  harlot's  loose  attire  she  wore, 
And  Luxury  the  name  she  bore. 
This  princess  of  unbounded  sway, 
Whom  Asia's  softer  sons  obey, 
Made  war  against  the  queen  of  Health 
Assisted  by  the  troops  of  Wealth. 

Ttie  queen  was  first  to  take  the  field, 
Arni'd  with  her  helmet  and  her  shield; 


*  An  allusion  to  £  Kings,  jcviii.  21* 
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Tesnperd  with  such  superior  art, 

That  both  wen-  proof  to  cv'ry  dart. 
Tw<  warlike  chiefs  approach'd  the  green, 
And  wondrous  fav'rites  with  the  aneen  ; 
Both  were  of  Amazonian  race ; 

Both  high  in  merit  and  in  place. 

Hero  Rt  solution  uurch'd,  whose  soul 

No  tear  could  shake,  no  pow'r  control ; 

The  heroine  wore  a  Roman  vest  ; 

A  lion's  heart  inform'd  her  breast. 

There  prudence  shone,  whose  bosom  wrought 

With  all  die  various  plans  ot'  Thought ; 

Twas  hers  to  hid  the  troops  engage, 

And  teach  the  battle  whereto  rage. 

And  now  the  Syren's  armies  press » 
Their  vim  was  headed  by  Excess  ; 
Themightt  win<j;s  that  ionn'd  the  side, 
Commanded  by  thai  giant  Pride; 
While  Siekne-s,  and  her  sisters,  Pain 
And  Poverty,  the  centre  gain  : 
Repentance,  with  a  brow  severe, 
And  Death  were  StatkMl'd  in  the  rear  ! 

Health  rang'd  her  troops  with  matchless  art, 
And  acted  the  defensive  part: 
Her.  rmy  posted  on  a  bill, 
Plainly  bespoke  superior  skill. 
Hence  were  discovered,  through  the  plain, 
The  motions  of  the  hostile  train  : 
While  Prudence,  to  prevent  surprise, 
Oft  sillied  with  her  trusty  spies.  ; 
Explored  each,  ambuscade  below, 
And  reconnoitred  well  the  foe. 
Afar  when  Luxury  descried 
Inferior  force  by  art  supplied, 
The  Syren  spake  —  '  Let  Fraud  prevail, 
'  Since  all  my  mun'rous  hosts  must  fail ; 
■  Henceforth  hostilities  shrill  cease  ; 
'  I'll  send  to  Health  and  offer  peace.' 

Straight  she  dispatch'd,  with  pow'rs  complete, 
Pleasure,  her  minister,  to  treat. 
Tin-  wicked  strumpet  topp'd  her  part, 
And  sow'd  sedition  in  the  heart  1 
Thro'  ev'rv  troop  the  poison  ran  ; 
All  were  infected  to  a  man. 
The  wary  generals  were  won 
]$v  Pica -ure's  wiles,  and  both  undone 

Jove  held  the  troops  in  high  disgrace, 
And  bade  diseases  blast  the  race; 
}/>ok'd  on  the  queen  with  melting  eves, 
And  snatch'd  his  darling  to  the  skies  • 
Who  -> t i  11  regards  those  wiser  few, 
That  dare  her  dictates  to  pursue. 
Eur  where  her  stricter  law  prevails, 
Tho'  passion  prompts  or  vice  assails, 
Long  shall  they  cloudless  skies  behold, 
And  their  calm  sun-set  beam  with  gold. 


§  84.     Vision  IV.     Content. 

Man  is  deceiv'd  Lv  outward  show  — 
"lis  a  plain  homespun  truth  Tknow  ; 

I  prevails  at  cv'ry    ■ 
S»  says  the    i  hool-boy  and  the  sage,  • 


I  Vet  still  we  hug  the  dear  deceit, 
And  ■-till  exclaim  against  the  cheat 
But  whence  this  inconsistent  part  ? 
Say,  moralists,  who  know  the  heart : 
If  you'll  this  labyrinth  pursue, 
l'lf  no  before,  and  find  the  clue. 

I  dream'd  ('twas  on  a  birth-day  night) 
A  sumptuous  palace  rose  to  sight : 
The  builder  had,  thro'  cv'ry  part, 
Ohserv'd  the  chastest  rules  of  art  ; 
Raphael  and  Titian  had  display'd 
All  the  full  force  of  light  and  shade  : 
Around  the  liveried  servants  tvait ; 
An  aged  porter  kept  the  gate. 

As  I  was  traversing  the  hall, 
Where  Brussels  looms  auorn'd  the  wait 
(Whose  tap'strv  shows,  without  my  aid, 
A  nun  is  no  such  useless  maid), 
A  graceful  person  came  in  view 
(His  form,  it  seems,  is  known  to  few)  ^ 
His  dress  was  unadorn'd  with  lace, 
But  charms !  a  thousand  in  his  fate. 

'  This,  Sir,  your  property:'   I  cried  ; 
'  Master  and  mansion  coincide  : 

•  Where  all,  indeed,  is  truly  great, 

'  And  proves  that  bliss  may  dwell  with  state 
'  Pray,  Sir,  indulge  a  stranger's  claim, 
'  And  grant  the  favor  of  your  name.' 

'  Content !'  the  lovely  form  replied  ; 
'  But  think  not  here  that  I  reside  : 

•  Here  lives  a  courtier,  hose  and  sly  ; 
'  An  open,  honest  rustic,  I. 

'  Our  taste  and  manners  disagree; 

'  His  levee  boasts  no  charms  for  me  : 

'  For  titles,  and  the  smiles  of  kings, 

1  To  me  are  cheap,  unheeded  things. 

'  ('Tis  virtue  can  alone,  impart 

'  The  patent  of  a  ducal  heart: 

'  Unless  this  herald  speaks  him  great, 

'   What  shall  avail  the  glare  of  state  ?) 

'  Those  secret  charms  are  my  delight, 

'  Which  shine  remote  from  public  sight — ■ 

'  Passions  subdued,  desires  at  rest : 

'  And  hence  his  chaplain  shares  my  breast. 

*  There  was  a  tune  (iiis  grace  can  tell) 
'   I  knew  the  duke  exceeding  well  j 
'  Knew  ev'ry  secret  of  his  heart ; 
'  In  truth,  we  never  were  apart: 
'  But  when  the  court  became  bis  end, 
'  H''  turn'd  his  back  upon  his  friend. 

'  One  day  I  call'd  upon  his  grace, 
'  Just  as  the  duke  had  got  a  place : 
'  I  thought  (but  thought  amiss,  'tis  clear) 
'  I  should  be  welcome  to  the  peer  ; 
'  Yes,  welcome  to  a  man  in  pow'r  ; 
'  And  so  I  was —  for  half  an  hour: 
'  But  he  grew  weary  of  bis  guest, 

•  And  soon  discarded  me  bis  breast; 
^Jpbraided  ine  with  want  of  merit, 

•  But  most  for  poverty  of  spirit. 

'  You  relish  not  the  great  man's  lot ! 
'  Come,  hasten  to  my  humbler  cot.- 
'  Think  mc  not  partial  to  the  great, 
'  I'm  a  worn  foe  to  pride  and  state ! 
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No  monarch  shuns  my  kind  embrace; 

There's  scarce  a  monarch  knows  my  lace  ; 

Content  shuns  courts,  and  oftner  dwells 
'   With  modest  worth  in  rural  cells; 
*  There'*  no  complaint, tho'  brown  the  bread, 
'   Or  the  rude  turf  sustain  the  bead  ; 
'   Tho'  hard  the  COltch,  and  coarse  the  meat, 
'  Still  the  brown  loaf  and  sleep  are  sweet. 

1   Far  from  the  city  1  reside, 
1  And  a  thatch'd  cottage  all  my  pride. 
'  True  to  my  heart,  1  seldom  roam, 
'   Because  1  find  my  joys  at  borne: 
'   For  foreign  visits  then  begin 
'    When  the  man  feels  a  void  within. 

1  But  tho'  from  towns  and  crowds  I  fly, 
J  No  humorist,  nor  cynic,  [.' 
'   Amidst  sequestcr'd  shades  1  prise 
4  The  friendships  of  the  good  and  wise. 
'   Bid  Virtue  and  her  sons  attend, 
'    Virtue  will  tell  thee,  I'm  her  friend  ; 
'  Tell  thee  I'm  faithful ,  constant,  kind, 
'  And  meek,  and  lowly,  and  resign'd  ; 
'   Will  say,  there's  no  distinction  known, 
'  BetVfixt  her  household  and  my  own.' 

AUTHOR. 

If  these  the  friendships  you  pursue, 
Your  friends,  I  fear,  are  very  few. 
So  little  company,  you  say, 
Yet  fond  of  home  from  day  W)day  -' 
How  do  you  shun  Detraction's  rod? 
J  doubt  your  neighbours  think  you  odd  ! 

CONTENT. 

I  commune  with  myself  at  night, 
And  ask  my  heart  if  all  be  rinht  : 
If'  Right'  replies  my  faithful  breast, 
I  smile,  and  close  my  eyes  to  rest. 

AUTHOR. 

You  seem  regardless  of  the  town  : 
Pray,  Sir,  how  stand  you  with  the  gown  ? 

CO  NT  en  r. 

The  clergy  say  they  love  me  well ; 
Whether  they  do,  they  best  can  tell  : 
They  paint  me  modest,  friendly  wise, 
And"  always  praise  me  to  the  skies  : 
But  if  conviction's  at  the  heart, 
Why  not  a  correspondent  part? 
For  shall  the  learned  tongue  prevail, 
if  actions  preach  a  diff'rent  tale? 
Who  '11  seek  my  door,  and  grace  my  walls, 
When  neither  dean  nor  prelate  calls  ? 

With  those  my  friendships  mu^t  obtain, 
"Who  prize  their  duty  more  than  gain  ; 
Soft  flow  the  hours  whene'er  we  meet. 
And  conscious  virtue  is  our  treat; 
Our  harmless  breasts  no  envy  know. 
And  hence  we  fear  no  secret  foe  ; 
Our  walks  Ambition  ne'er  attends, 
And  hence  we  ask  no  pow'rful  friends": 
We  wish  the  best  to  church  and  state, 
But  leave  the  steerage  to  the  great; 
Careless  who  rises  or  who  falls, 
And  a.mj-  dream  of  vacant  stalls i 


Much  less,  by  pride  or  rrit'rest  drawn, 
Sigh  for  the  mitre  and  the  lawn. 

Observe  the  secrets  of  my  art, 
I'll  fundamental  truths  impart; 
If  you  '11  my  kind  advice  pursue, 
I  '11  quit  my  but,  and  dwell  with  you. 

The  passions  arc  a  num'rous  crowd, 
Imperious,  positive,  and  loud  : 
Curb  these  licentious  sons  of  strife  ; 
Hence  chiefly  rise  the  storms  of  life  : 
If  they  grow  mutinous,  and  rave, 
They  are  thy  masters,  thou  their  slave. 

Regard  tl>c  world  with  cautious  eye, 
Nor  raise  your  expectation  high. 
See  that  the  balanc'd  scales  be  such, 
You  neither  fear  nor  hope  too  much  : 
For  disappointment's  not  the  thing  ; 
'Tib  pride  and  passion  point  the  sling, 
Life  is  a  sea,  where  storms  must  rise  y 
"I'is  folly  talks  of  cloudless  skies  ; 
He  who  contracts  his  swelling  sail, 
Eludes  the  fun-  of  the  gale. 

Be  still,  nor'anxknis  thoughts  employ; 
Distrust  embitters  present  joy  : 
On  God  for  all  events  depend  ; 
You  cannot  want  when  God's  your  friend. 
Weigh  well  vour  part,  and  do  your  best ; 
Leave  to  your  Maker  all  the  rest. 
The  hand  which  form'd  thee  in  the  womb. 
Guides  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 
Can  the  fond  mother  slight  her  boy? 
Can  she  forget  her  pratting  joy  ? 
Say  then,  shall  sov  reign  love  desert 
The  humble  and  the  honest  heart? 
Heav'n  may  not  grant  thee  all  thy  mind  ; 
Yet  say  not  thou,  that  Heav'ns  unkind. 
God  isalike  both  good  and  wise 
In  what  he  grants  and  what  denies: 
Perhaps,  what  Goodness  gives  to-day, 
To-morrow  Goodness  takes  away. 

You  say,  that  troubles  intervene ; 
That  sorrows  darken  all  the  scene. 
True — and  this  consequence  you  see, 
The  world  was  ne'er  design'd  for  thee : 
You're  like  a  passenger  below, 
That  stays  perhaps  a  night  or  so; 
But  still  his  native  country  lies 
Beyond  the  bound'ries.  of  the  skies. 

Of  Heav'n  ask  virtue,  wisdom,  health, 
But  never  let  thy  pray'r  be  wealth. 
If  food  be  thine'(tho'  little  gold), 
And  raiment  to  repel  the  cold  ; 
Such  as  mav  Nature's  wants  suffice, 
Not  what  from  pride  and  folly  rise  : 
If  soft  the  motions  of  thy  soul, 
And  a  calm  conscience  crown  the  whole ; 
Add  but  a  friend  to  all  this  store, 
You  can't  in  reason  wish  for  more  : 
And  if  kind  Heav'n  this  comfort  brings, 
'Tis  more  than  Heav'n  bestows  on  kings. 

He  spake  —  the  airy  spectre  flies, 
And  straight  the  sweet  illusion  dies, 
The  vision,  at  the  early  dawn, 
Coiiijn'i  mc  u>  the  thoughtful  morn; 
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To  all  the  caves  of  waking  clay, 
AikI  inconsistent  dreams  of  day. 

§■85     I         .  \  .    ■. 
Ye  ductile  youths,  whose  rising  sun 
Hath  uunv  circles  still  to  run  ; 
Who  wisely  wish  the  pilot's  charts 
To  steex  tliro'  life  th'  unsteady  heart ; 
And,  all  the  thoughtful  voyage  prist, 
To  gain  a  happy  port  at  la^t : 
Attend  a  Seer's  instructive  song; 
For  moral  truths  to  dreams  belong. 

I  saw  this  wondrous  Vision  soon, 
I  re  m\  sun  had  reached  its  noon  ; 

Just  when  tlic  rising  heard  began 
Tt>  grace  Diy  chin,  and  rail  me  man. 

One  night,  when  balmy  slumbers  shed 
Their  peaceful  poppies  o'er  my  head, 
My  fancy  led  me  to  explore 

I  scenes  unknown  before. 
I  -  w  a  plain  extended  wide, 
A      ■  rowds  pourM  in  from  ev'ry  side; 
All  scem'd  to  start  a  did' rem  game, 
\       il  declar'd  their  views  the  same: 
The  chacewas  Happiness,  I  found  ; 
lint  all,  a!a- '  enchanted  ground. 

Indeed,  Ijudg'd  it  wondrous- strange, 
To  see  the  giddy  numbers  range 
Thro'  roads, which  proni)s.'d  nought,  at  best, 
But  sorrow  to  the  human  breast. 
Methought,  if  bliss  was  all  their  view, 
Why  did  they  din'rent  paths  pursue  I 
The  wdking  world  has  long  agreed, 
That  Bagshot's.nut  the  road  to  Tweed  : 
And  he  who  Berwick  seeks  thro'  Staines, 
Shall  have  his  labor  for  his  pains. 

As  Parnell  says  *,  my  bosom  wrought 
"\\  iih  travail  of  uncertain  thought; 
And,  a5  an  angel  hclp'd  the  dean, 
My  angel  chose  to  intervene. 
The  dress  of  each  was  much  the  same  ; 
And  virtue  was  my  seraph's  name. 
When  thus  the  angel  silence  broke; 
Her  voice  was  music  as  she  spoke  : 

1  Attend,  O  mati  !   nor  leave  my  side, 

*  And  safety  shah  thy  footsteps  guide  ; 

*  Such  truths  I'll  teach,  such  secrets  show, 

*  As  none  but  favor'd  mortals  know. 

She  said  —  and  straight  we  march' d  along 
To  join  Ambition's  active  throng: 
Crowds  urg'd  c.   crowds  with  eager  pace, 
And  happy  he  who  led  the  race. 
Axes  and  daggers  lay  unseen 
In  ambuscade  along  the  green  r 
While  vapors  shed  delusive  light. 
And  bubbles  mock'd  the  distant  fright 

\V  c  saw  a  shining  mountain  n-  , 
Whose  tow'ring summit  rfacilkl  the  skies; 
Th'J  slopes,  were  steep,  and  foim'd  of  glass, 
Painful  and  hazardous  to  pass : 

and  statesmen  led  the  way; 
i  :.    faithlesj  pathi  their  steps  betray  ; 


|This  moment  won  aloft  to  "-oar, 

The  next  to  tail,  and  rise  no  more. 
Twaa  here  Ambition  kept  her  court,; 
A  phantom  of  gigantic  port  : 
The  fav'rite  that  sustain d  her  throne 
Was  falsehood  by  her  vizard  known  ; 
Next  stood  Mistrust,  with  frequent  sighj 
Disorder'd  look,  and  sjquinting  nv  ; 
While  meagre  Envy  clann'd  a  place  ; 
And  Jealousy,  with  jnundie'd  race. 

*  But  where  is  Happiness ?'  1  cried. 
My  guardian  turn'd,  and  thus  replied  : 

'   Mortal,  by  Folly  still  beguil  d, 

*  Thou  hast  not  yet  outstripped  the  child  3 

•  Thou  who  hast  twenty  winters  seen 
'   (I  hardly  think  thee  past  lifteen) 

'  To  ask  if  happiness  can  dwell 

'  With  ev'rv  dirty  imp  of  hell  1 

'   ( ro  to  the  school-boy  ;  he  shall  preach 

'   What  twenty  winters  cannot  teach; 

'   He  '11  tell  thee,  from  his  weekly  themc> 

'  That  thy  pursuit  is  all  a  dream  ; 

'  That  bliss  ambitious  vows  disowns, 

'  And,  self-dependent,  laughs  at  thrones  j 

'   Prefers  the  shades,  and  lowly  seats, 

'   Whither  fair  Innocence  retreats. 

'   So  the  cov  lily  of  the  vale 

'  Shuns  eminence,  and  loves  the  dale.1* 

I  blush'd  ;  and  now  we  cross'd  the  plain^ 
To  find  the  money-gettiivj;  train  ; 
Those  silent,, snug,  commercial  bands, 
With  busy  looks,  and  dirty  hands. 
Amidst  these  thoughtful  crowds,  the  old 
Plac'd  all  their  happiness  in  gold  ; 
And  surely,  if  there'.-'  bliss  below, 
These  hoary  heads  the  secret  know. 
We  journey'd  with  the  plodding  crew, 
When  soon  a  temple  rose  to  view  ; 
A  Gothic  pile  !  with  moss  o'ergrown  ; 
Strong  were  the  walls,  and  built  with  stonc^ 
Without  a  thousand  mastiff's  wait  ; 
A  thousand  bolts  secure  the  gate. 
We  sought  admission  long  in  vain* 
For  here  all  favors  sell  for  gain. 
The  greedy  porter  yields  to  gold  ; 
Hi-*  fee  reeeiv'd,  the  gates  unfold. 
Assembled  nations  here  we  found, 
And  view'd  the  cringing  herds  around. 
Who  daily  saerifie'd  to  Wealth 
Their  honor,  conscience,  peace,  and  healthy 
1  saw  no  charms  that  could  engage; 
The  god  appear'd  like  sorfiid  age, 
With  hooked  nose,  and  fjmi-dfd  jaws, 
Rut  serpent's  eves,  and  harpy's 'daw's . 
Behind  stood  Fear,  that  restless  sprite, 
Which  Luints  the  watches  of  die  night; 
And  viper  Care,  lhac  stings  so  deep, 
Whose  deadly  Venom  murders  sleep. 

\Vc  hasten  now  to  Pleasure's  l>ovv'rs, 
Where  the  gay  tribes  satcrown'd  with  flow'rs 
i  i<  re  bcanfiv  ev'rv  charm  displayed, 
And  loveinflam'd  the  yielding  maid  ; 
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Delicious  wine  our  taste  employs  ; 
His  crimson  bowl  exalts  our  joys. 

I  fell  its  geu'rous  pow'r,  nnd  thought 
The  pearl  was  found  that  long  I  sought. 
Determin'd  here  to  fix  my  home, 
I   bless'd  the  change,  nor  wish'd  to  roam  ; 

The  seraph  dis  ipprOV  d  my  Stay  ; 

Spread  her  fair  plumes,  aud  wing'd  away. 

Alas!   whene'er  we  talk  of  bfiss, 
How  prone  is  man  to  judge  amiss  ! 

long  train  of  ills  conspires 
To  scourge  our  unconirol'd  desires  ; 
Like  summer  swarms  diseases  crowd, 
Each  bears  a  Crutch,  or  each  a  shroud  : 
Fever,  that  thirsty  fury  came, 
With  inextinguishable-flame  ; 

unption,  sworn  ally  of  Death  ! 
Crept  slowly  on  with  panting  breath  ; 
Gout  roar'd,  and  show'd  his  throbbing  feet ; 
And  Dropsy  took  the  drunkard's  seat ; 
Stone  brought  his  tort' ring  racks :  and  near 
Sat.  Palsy,  shaking  in  his  chair. 

A  mangled  youth,  beneath  a  shade, 
A  melancholy  scene  display  d  : 
His  noseless  lace,  and  loathsome  stains, 
Proclaim'd  the  poison  in  his  veins  ; 
He  rais'd  his  eves,  he  smote  his  breast, 
He  wept  aloud,  and  thus  address'd  ; 

*  Forbear  the  harlot's  false  embrace, 
'  Tho'  lewdness  wear  an  angel's  face  : 

'  Be  wise,   by  my  experience  taught  ; 
'  I  die,  alas  !  for  want  of  thought !' 

As  he  who  travels  Lybia's  plains, 
Where  the  tierce  lion  lawless  reigus, 
1-  seis'd  with  fear  and  wild  dismay, 
When  the  grim  foe  obstructs  his  way  ; 
My  soul  was  piere'd  with  equal  fright, 
My  tott'rina;  limbs  oppos'd  my  flight : 
I  call'd  on  V irtue,  but  in  vain  ; 
Her  absence  quicken'd  ev'ry  pain. 
At  length  the  slighted  angel  heard; 
The  dear  refulgent  form  appcar'd  : 

'  Presumptuous  youth !  she  said,  and  fiown'd 
(My  heart-strings  flutter'd  at  the  sound)  ; 

*  Who  turns  to  me  reluctant  ears, 

'  Shall  shed  repeated  floods  of  tears. 
'  These  rivers  shall  for  ever  last ; 

*  There's  no  retracting  what  is  past : 
'  Nor  think  avenging  ills  to  shun  : 

*  Plav  a  false  card,  and  yon  're  undone. 
1  Of  Pleasure's  gilded  baits  beware, 

*  Nor  tempt  the  Syren's  fatal  snare: 

*  Forego  this  eurs'd  detested  place; 

*  Abhor  the  strumpet,  and  her  nee. 

*  Had  you  those  softer  paths  pursu'd, 
'  Perdition,  stripling,  had  ensued  : 

'  'V  es,  fly — you  stand  upon  its  brink  ! 
'  To-m«row  is  too  late  to  think. 

•  Indeed,  unwelcome  truths  I  ul!, 

*  But  mark  my  sacred  lesson  well ; 
'  With  me  whoever  lives  at  strife, 

'  Lose*  hi-  better  friend  for  life  ; 

*  With  me,  who  lives  in  friendship's  :  . 

*  Find;  all  that  s  nought  for  by  the  wise. 


'  Folly  exclaims,  and  well  she  mav, 
'  Because  I  take  her  ma-k  away  ; 

*  If  once  1  bring  her  to  the  sun', 
'  The  painted  harlot  h  undone. 

'  But  prize,  mv  child,  oh  prize  mv  i    ' 
'    And  leave  Deception  1 1  her  fools. 

'   Ambition  deal?  In  tinsel  toys  • 
1  H.r  traflic  gewgaws,  fleeting  joys, 
'  An  errant  juggler  in  disguise, 

•  W  ho  holds  fuse  optics  to  your  cv«  s. 

'  Put  ah!  how  quick  the  Shadows  pass ! 
'  Tho'  the  bright  visions  thro'  her  glass 
'  Charm  at  a  distance  !  yet,  when  near, 
'  The  baseless  fabrics  disappear. 

'   Nor  riches  boast  intrinsic  worth  ; 
'  Their  charms,  at  best,  superior  earth  : 
'  These  oft  the  heaven-born  mind  enslave, 

*  And  make  an  honest  man  a  knave.' 

'•  Wealth  cures  my  wants  1"  the  miser  crit-, : 

'  Be  not  deceiv'd  —  the  miser  lies ; 

'  One  want  he  has,  with  all  his  store, 

'  That  worst  of  wants — the  want  of  more.' 

"  Take  Pleasure,  Wealth,  and  Pomp  away, 
"  And  where  is  Happiness,"  you  say. 

•  Tis  here  —  nnd  maybe  yours — 'for,  know, 
'  I'm  all  that's  Happiness  below. 

'  To  Vice  I  leave  tumultuous  jovs ; 
1  Mine  is  the  still  and  softer  voice  ! 
'  That  whispers  peace  when  storms  invade, 
'  And  music  through  the  midnight  shade. 

'  Come,  then,  be  mine  in  ev'ry  part, 
'  Nor  give  me  less  than  all  your  ncartj 
'  When  troubles  discompose  your  breast* 
'   I'll  enter  there  a  cheerful  guest  : 
'   My  converse  shall  your  cares  bemiilc, 
'  The  little  world  within  shall  smile. 
'  And  then  it  scarce  imports  a  jot, 
'  Yv  hether  the  great  world  frowns  or  not. 

'  And  when  the  closing  scenes  prevail, 
'  When  wealth,  state,  pleasure,  all  shall  fail  , 
'   All  that  a  foolish  v.  orld  admires, 

•  Or  Passion  craves,  or  Pride  inspires : 
'   At  that  important  hour  of  need, 

'   Virtue  shall  prove  a  friend  indeed  ! 

'   My  hands  shall  smooth  thy  dying  bed, 

1   My  arms  sustain  thy  drooping  head  : 

'  And  when  the  painful  struggle's  o'er, 

'  And  that  vain  thing,  the  world,  no  more  ; 

'  I'll  bear  my  fav'rite  son  away 

;  To  rapture  and  eternal  day.' 


§86.     Vision  VI.     Friendship 
Friendship  !  thou  soft  propitious  pov.  i 
.V.'.  eet  regent  of  the  social  hour  ! 
Sublime  thyjoys,  nor  understood 
But  by  the  virtuous  and  the  good  i 
Cabal  and  Riot  take  thy  name, 
But  'tis  a  false  affected  claim  j 
In  heaven  if  Love  and  Friendship  dwell, 
Can  they  associate  e'er  with  hell? 

Thou  art  the  same  thro'  change  of  times, 
Thro'  frozen  szones  and  burning'climes  ; 
From  the  equator  to  the  pole. 
The  same  kind  angel  through  the  whole: 

Q 
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Ami,  since  thy  choice  is  always  free, 
1  bless  thee  for  thy  smiles  on  inc. 

When  sorrows  swell  tin*  tcmpesthLh, 
Thoa,  a  kind  port,  art  always  nigh  ; 
For  aching  hearts  a  sov'reign  cure, 
Not  soft  nepenthe  *  half  so  sure  ! 
.  when  returning  comforts  i 

•  sun  that  ;;i!ds  our  >kics. 

While  these  idea-  warm  d  my  breast, 
My  weary  eyelid  est  j 

When  fancy  re-assum'd  the  theme, 
And  furnish' d  tins  instructive  dream: 

I  sail'd  upon  a  stornv 
(Thousands  embark'd  aiike  witbTme)  ; 
My  skiflFwas  small,  and  weak  Ix'-idc, 
Not  ruiilt,  methought,  to  siemthe  tide. 
Tiie  winds  along  the  surges  sweep, 
The  wreck-  lie  scatter';!  through  the  deep; 
Aloud  the  foaming  billows  roar  ; 
iendly  rucks  forbid  the  shore. 

While  all  our  various  course  pursue, 
lutes  our  view  : 
Two  queens  with  t>  mpers  difPring  wide, 
This  new-discover'd  world  divide  : 
A  river  parts  their  proper  claim, 
And  Truth  its  celebrated  name. 

One  side  a  beauteous  tract  of  ground 
Presents,  with  living  verdure  crown'd  : 
The  seasons  temp" rate,  soft,  and  mild. 
And  a  kind  sun  that  always  smil'd  : 
F  w  :f  rms  moitst  the  natives  here  ; 
Cold  is  tiic  old)  ill  they  fear. 
1  his  haopv  clime  and  grateful  soil, 
U  ith  plenty  crowns  the  laborer'*  toil. 

Here  Friendship's  happy  kingdom  grew  : 
realms  were  small,  her  subjects  few  : 
A  thousand  charms  the  palace  grace  , 
A  rock  o:'  adamant  its 
'I  ho'  thunder*  roll,  and  lightning:  fiv. 
This  structure  braves  th'  inclement  sky  ; 
E'en  time,  which  other  piles  devours, 
And  mock-  the  pride  of  human  powers, 
Partial  to  Friendship's  pile  alone, 
1  the  joints,  and  binds  the  stone  : 

Ripens  the  beauties  of  the  place, 
And  calU  to  life  each  latent  grace 

Around  the  throne  in  order  stani, 
F"ur  Amazons,  a  crafty  baud! 
-r  faithful  to  advise, 
<  )r  to  defend  when  dangers  riie. 
Fortitude,  in  coat  of  md  j 
Tin..-  tfts  her  golden  scale ; 

i  hardy  chiefs,  who  persevere, 
With  form  erect,  and  bruw  severe  : 

mile  at  perils,  pains,  and  death, 
And  triumph  with  their  late,;  breath. 

Temp'rauce,  that  comely  matron's  near, 
Guardian  of  all  the  virtues  here  ■ 
Adorn'd  with  ev'ry  blooming  grace, 
ut  one  wrinkle  in  her  face. 


Rut  Prudence  most  attracts  the  sight, 
And  shines  pre-eminently  bright. 
To  \irw  her  various  thoughts  that  rise, 
She  holds  a  mirror  to  her  eves ; 
The  mirror,  faithful  to  its  charge, 
Reflects  the  virgin's  soul  in  large. 

A  Virtue  with  a  softer  air 
Was  handmaid  to  the  regal  fair: 
Thi-  nymph,  indulgent,  constant,  kind. 
Derives  from  heaven  her  spotless  mind  ; 
When  actions  wear  a  dubious  face, 
Puts  the  best  meaning  on  the  case  ; 
She  spreads  her  arms,  and  bares  her  brea-15, 
Takes  in  the  naked  and  distress'd  ; 
Prefers  the  hungry  orphan's  cries, 
And  from  her  queen  obtains  supplies. 
The  maid,  who  acts  this  lovely  part, 
Grasp' d  in  her  hand  a  bleeding  neart. 
Fair  Charity;  be  thou  my  <mest. 
And  be  thy  constant  couch  my  breast '. 

Rut  \  irtues  of  inferior  name 
Crowd  round  t bo  throne  with  equal  claim  , 
In  Loyalty  by  none  surpass'd, 
They  Iiold  allegiance  to  the  last  : 
N'ot  antieat  records  e'er  can  show 
That  one  deserted  to  the  foe. 

The  river's  other  side  display 'd 
Alternate  plots  of  flow'rs  and  shade, 
Where  poppies  shone  with  various  hue, 
Where  yielding  willows  plenteous  grew  : 
And  horrible  plants -f,  by  travellers  thought 
With  slow  but  certain  poison  frauKht. 
Beyond  these  scenes  the  eve  descried 
A  now 'r  fill  realm  extended  wide; 
Whose  boundaries  from  north-east  begun, 
And  stretch'd  to  meet  the  south-west  sun. 
Here  Flatt'ry  boasts  despotic  sway, 
And  basks  in  all  the  warmth  of  day. 

Long  practis'd  in  Deception's  school. 
The  tyrant  knew  the  arts  to  rule  ; 
Flatcd  with  th'  imperial  robe, 
l  She  plans  the  conquest  of  the  globe ; 
And,  aided  by  her  senile  trains, 
Leads  kin^s,  and  sons  of  kings,  in  chains. 
Her  darling  minister  is  Pride 
t  Who  ne'er  was  known  to  change  his  side  , 
A  friend  to  all  her  int'rests  just, 
And  active  to  discharge  his  trust ; 
Caress' d  alike  by  high  and  low, 
The  idol  of  the  belle  and  beau  : 
In  ev'ry  shape  he  shows  his  skill, 
And  forms  her  subjects  to  his  will ; 
Enters  their  houses  and  their  hearts, 
And  gains  his  point  before  he  parts  . 
Sure  never  minister  was  known 
So  zealous  for  his  sovereign's  throne  ! 

Three  sisters,  similar  in  mien, 
Were  maids  of  honor  to  the  queen  ; 
Who  farther  favors  shar'd  beside, 


As  daughters  of  her  statesman,  Pride. 

•   N'epc-nthe  is  an  herb  whirl),  being  infused  in  wine,  dispels  grief.     It  is  unknown  to  the  moderns; 

:ne  believe  it  a  kind  of  opium,  and  others  take  it  for  a  species  of  bugloss.     Plin.  xvi.  21.  f.  kxxv.ii. 
f  The  humble  plant  bends  down  before  the  touch,  as  the  sensitive  plant  shrinks  from  the  touchy 

laid  by  so;:  •  jlow  poison  of  the  Indians. 

The 
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The  first.  Conceit,  with  tow'ring  rnst, 
Who  look'd  with  scorn  upon  the  rest ; 
Fond  of  herself,  nor  less,  I  deem, 
Than  duchess  in  her  own  esteem. 

Next  Affectation,  fair  and  voung, 
W  ith  half-form'd  accents  on  her  tongue  ; 
W  hose  antic  shapes,  and  various  face, 
Distorted  ev'rv  native  grace. 

Then  Vanity,  a  wanton  maid, 
Flaunting  in  brussels  and  brocade; 
Fantastic,  frolicsome,  and  wild, 
With  all  the  trinkets  of  a  child. 

The  people,  loyal  to  the  queen, 
Wore  their  attachment  in  their  mien  ; 
With  cheerful  heart  thev  homage  paid, 
And  happiest  he  who  most  obcy'd  ; 
While  they  who  sought  their  own  applause, 
Promoted  most  their  sov' reign's  cause. 
The  minds  of  all  were  fraught  with  guile  ; 
Their  manners  dissolute  and  vile  ; 
And  ev'rv  tribe,  like  Pagans,  run 
To  kneel  before  the  rising  sun. 

But  now  some  clam'rous  sounds  arise, 
And  all  the  pleasing  vision  flies. 

Once  more  1  clos'd  my  eves  to  sleep, 
And  gain'd  th'  imaginary  deep  ; 
Fancv  presided  at  the  helm, 
And  steer'd  me  back  to  Friendship's  realm. 
But,  oh  !  with  horror  I  relate 
The  revolutions  of  her  state  ; 
The  Trojan  chief  could  hardly  more 
His  Asiatic  tow'rs  deplore. 

For  Flatt'ry  view'd  those  fairer  plains 
With  longing  eves,  where  Friendship  reigns 
With  envy  heard  her  neighbour's  fame, 
And  often  sigh'd  to  gain  the  same  ; 
At  length,  by  pride  and  int'rest  fir'd, 
To  Friendship's  kingdom  she  aspir'd. 

And,  now  commencing  open  foe, 
She  plans  in  thought  some  mighty  blow  ; 
Draws  out  her  forces  on  the  green, 
And  inarches  to  invade  the  queen. 

The  river  Truth  the  hosts  withstood, 
And  roll'd  her  formidable  flood  : 
Her  current  strong,  and  deep,  and  clear ; 
No  fords  were  found,  no  ferries  near, 
Put  as  the  troops  approach'd  the  waves, 
Their  fears  suggest  a  thousand  graves  ; 
They  all  retir'd  with  haste  extreme, 
And  shudder' d  at  the  dang'rous  stream. 

Hypocrisy  the  gulph  explores ; 
She  forms  a  bridge,  and  jeins  the  shores. 
Thus  often  art  or  fraud  prevails, 
When  militarv  prowess  fails : 
The  troops  an  easy  passage  find, 
And  vict'rv  follows  close  behind. 

Friendship  with  ardor  charg'd  her  foes, 
And  now  the  fight  promiscuous  grows  ; 
But  Flatt'rv  threw  a  poison'd  dart, 
And  piere'd  the  empress  to  the  heart. 
The  Virtues  all  around  were  seen 
To  fall  in  heaps  about  the  queen. 

•  At  Porto  Bello. 


"The  tyrant  stripp'd  the  mangled  fair ; 
She  wore  her  spoils,  assum'd  her  air : 
And,  mounting  next  the  sufferer's  throne, 
Claim'd  the  queen's  titles  as  her  own. 

'  Ah,  injur'd  maid  !'  aloud  I  cried  ; 
'  Ah,  injur'd  maid  !'  the  rocks  replied. 
But  judge  my  griefs,  and  share  them  too, 
For  the  sad  tale>  pertains  to  vou ; 
Judge,  reader,  how  severe  the  wound, 
\\  hen  Friendship's  foes  were  mine,  I  found  ; 
When  the  sad  scene  of  pride  and  guile 
Was  Britain's  poor  degen'rate  isle  ! 

The  Amazons,  who  propp'd  the  state, 
Haply  survey 'd  the  gen'ral  fate. 
Justice  to  Powis  House  is  fled, 
And  Yorke  sustains  her  radiant  head. 
The  virtue,  Fortitude,  appears- 
In  open  day  at  Ligonier's  ; 
Illustrious  heroine  of  the  skv, 
Who  leads  to  vanquish  or  to  die  ! 
Twas  she  ourvet'rans  breasts  inspir'd, 
When  Belgia's  faithless  sons  retir'd  : 
For  Tournay's  treach'rous  tow'rs  can  tell 
Britannia's  children  greatly  fell. 

No  partial  Virtue  of  the  plain  ! 
She  rous'd  the  lions  of  the  main  : 
Hence  Vernon's  little  fleet  succeed^  *, 
And  hence  the  gen'rous  Cornwall  bleeds +, 
Hence  Grenville  glorious}  !  —  for  she  simi'd 
On  the  young  hero  from  a  child. 

Tho'  in  high  life  such  virtues  dwell, 
They'll  suit  plebeian  breasts  as  well. 
Say,  that  the  mighty  and  the  great 
Blaze,  like  meridian  suns  of  state  ; 
Effulgent  excellence  display. 
Like  Hallifax,  in  floods  of  day  ; 
Our  lesser  orbs  may  pour  their  light, 
Like  the  mild  crescent  of  the  night. 
Tho'  pale  our  beams,  and  small  our  sphere: 
Still  we  may  shine  serene  and  clear. 

Give  to  the  judge  the  scarlet  gown  j 
To  martial  souls  the  civic  crown  : 
V  hat  then  ?  Is  merit  their's  alone  ? 
Have  we  no  worth  to  call  our  own  ? 
Shall  we  not  vindicate  our  part 
In  the  firm  breast  and  upright  heart? 
Reader,  these  virtues  may  be  thine, 
Tho'  in  superior  life  thev  shine. 
I  can't  discharge  great  Hardwicke's  trust  j 
True  —  but  my  soul  may  still  be  just : 
And  tho'  I  can't  the  state  defend, 
1  '11  draw  the  sword  to  serve  my  friend. 
Two  golden  virtues  are  behind, 
Of  equal  import  to  the  mind  ; 
Prudence,  to  point  out  Wisdom's  wav, 
Or  to  reclaim  us  when  we  strav  ; 
Temp' ranee,  to  guard  tire  youthful  heart, 
When  Vice  and  Follv  throw  the  dart : 
Each  virtue,  let  the  world  agree, 
Daily  resides  with  von  and  me. 
And  when  our  souls  in  friendship  join, 
We  '11  deem  the  social  bond  divine  ; 


?  Agiinst  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 


f  Died  in  a  late  engagement  with  the  French  fleet. 
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ei  'rv  scone  maintain  our  trust. 
Nor  e'er  be  timid  or  uojust. 

,  where  Honor  builds  his  throne, 
That  breast,  which  Virtue  calls  her  own, 
\  ii  lut'test  warps,  nor  Fear  appals, 
V\'nen  Dauj  .  or  Lucre  call-. 

\    !  the  true  friend  collected  stands. 
Fearless  his  heart.  .:...  pure  his  hands: 
Lei  Int'rest  plead,  let  storms 
He  dares  he  honest,  tho'  lie  dies ! 


Vision  VII.     Marriage     Inherited 

-t,  this  Vision  is  th]  due  ; 
1  (brm'd  ih'  tnstructove  plan  for  you. 

not  the  rule-  of  thoughtful  age  ; 

V.ur  welfare  actuates  ev'n  i 
But  ponder  well  my  .-.acred  theme, 

I  tremble  while  you  read  my  dream, 
rhese  awful  words,  Mid  death  do  part,' 
nrell  alarm  the  youthful  lunri  : 
No  alter- thought  when  once  a  wile, 

is  i  >-t,  and  cast  tor  life  ; 
Yet  thousands  venture  ev'ry  day, 

in-  base  passion  lead-  the  way. 
Pert  Sylvia  talks  of  wedlock  scenes, 
Tho'  hardly  enter'd  on  her  teens  ■. 
Smiles  on  her  whining  spark,  and  hears 
The  sugar' d  speech  with  raptur'd  ears ; ' 
Impatient  of  a  parent's  rule. 
Site  leaves  her  sire,  and  weds  a  fool. 
Want  enters  at  the  guardless  door, 
And  Lose  is  fled,  to  come  no  mure. 

Some  few  thev^tre  of  sordid  mould, 
"Who  barter  vonth  and  bloom  for  gold, 
1     reless  with  what  or  whom  they  mate  ; 
Their  ruling  passion  's  all  for  *tate, 
■  _'   •  Hymen,  sren'rous,  just,  and  kind, 
Abhors  the  mercenarv  minrl ; 

rebels  i;roan  beneath  hi5  rod  ; 
hor  Hymen  's  a  vindictive  cod  : 
•  Be  iovless  ev'ry  night,'  he  slid  ; 
c  And  bvrrcn  be  their  nupyal  bed  '.' 

Attend,  my  fair,  to  wisdom's  \uicc  ; 
A  better  fine  shall  crown  thy  choice. 

ried  life,  to  speak  the  best, 
Is  all  infest : 

W,  ifiny  fair  oris  wdl  he  wise, 
1  will  ensure  my  ^irl  a  prize, 

not  i  prize  to  match  thy  worth  : 
Pc:  jal's  not  on  earth  ! 

QItant  point,  to  know 
w-x  tioa  tiere  below. 
,  s.ao  odd  compound,  after.all; 
rver  has  been  since  the  fall. 
that  he  loves  you  from  his  soul, 
Still  m  in  is  proud,  dot  brooks  control ; 
And  tho'  a  slave  in  love's  soft  school, 
\  •       •:  cl  ims  his  right  to  rule. 

The  b  .   :t,  has  faults  about  him  ; 

•.  those  faults,  you  must  not  flout  him. 
I  ie,  indeed,  you  can't  dispense, 
.  temper  an 


to 


Foi  when  the  sun  deserts  the  skies, 
And  the  dull  winter  evenings  rise, 
Then  for  a  husband's  social  jK>w'r 
To  form  the  calm ,  eonversive  hour  •, 
The  treasures  of  thy  breast  explore, 
From  that  rich  mine  to  draw  the  ore  : 
Fondly  each  gen'rous  thought  refine, 
And  give  thy  native  gold  to  shine  ; 
Show  thee,  as  leally  thou  art, 
Tho'  fair,  vet  fairer  still  at  heart. 

S.;\ ,  when  life's  purple  blossoms  fade, 

As  soon  they  must,  thou  charming  maid  I 
When  in  thy  cheek  the  roses  die, 
And  sickness  clouds  that  brilliant  eye  ; 
Say,  v\  hen  or  age  or  pains  invade, 

And  those  dear  limbs  shall  call  for  aid  ; 

If  thou  art  fetter'd  to  a  fool, 

Shall  not  his  transient  passion  cool? 

And,  when  thy  health  and  beauty  end, 
Shall  thy  w  eak  mate  persist  a  friend  I 

Hut  to  a  man  of  sense,  my  dear, 

E'en  then  thou  lovely  shall  appear  ; 

He  II  share  the  griefs  that  wound  thy  heart. 

And,  weeping,  claim  the  larger  part: 

Tho'  a^e  impairs  that  beauteous  face, 

He  '11  prize  the  pearl  beyond  it's  case. 

In  wedlock  when  the  sexes  meet, 

Friendship  is  only  then  complete. 

'   Bless'd  state  !  where  souls  each  other  draw 

'  Where  love  is  liberty  and  law  !' 

The  choicest  blessing  found  below, 

That  man  can  wish,  or  Heaven  bestow  ! 

Trust  me,  these  raptures  are  divine, 

For  lovely  Chloe  once  was  mine  1 

Nor  fear  the  varnish  of  my  style  ; 

Tho'  poet,  I'm  estranged  to  guile. 

Ah  me  !  my  faithful  lips  impart 

The  genuine  language  of  my  heart ! 
When  bards  extol  their  patrons  high, 

Perhaps  'tis  gold  extorts  the  lie  ; 

Perhaps  the  poor  reward  of  bread  — 

But  who  burns  incense  to  the  dead  ? 

He,  whom  a  fond  affection  draws, 

Careless  of  ensure  or  applause  ; 

Whose  soul  is  upright  and  sincere, 

With  nought  to  wish,  and  nought  to  fear. 
Now  to  my  visionary  scheme 

Attend,  and  protit  by  my  dream. 
A  niiil, t  the  slumbers  of  the  night, 

A.  stately  temple  rose  to  sight ; 

A  id  aniient  as  the  human  race, 

If  Nature's  purposes  you  trace  : 

This  fane,  by  all  the  wise  revcr'd, 

To  wedlock's  pow'rful  god  was  rear'd. 

Hard  by  I  saw  a  graceful  sage, 

His  lorks  were  frosted  o'er  by  age  ; 

His  garb  was  plain,  his  mind  serene, 

And  wisdom  dignified  his  mien. 

With  curious, search  his  name  I  sought, 

And  found  'twas  Hymen's  fav'rite,  Thought. 
Apace  the  giddy  crowds  advance, 

And  a  lewd  satyr  led  the  dance. 

1  griev'd  to  see  whole  thousands  run. 

For  oil !  v.  hat  thoasands  wero  undone ! 

The 
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The  sage,  when  these  mad  troops  lie  spied, 

In  pity  (lew  to  join  their  side: 

The  disconcerted  pair>  began 

To  rail  against  him  to  a  man  ; 

You'd  thev  were  strangers  to  his  name, 

Nor  knew  from  whence  the  dotard  came. 

But  mark  the  sequel  —  for  this  truth 
Highly  concerns  impetuous  youth- 
Long  ere  the  honey-moon  could  wane, 
Perdition  seis'd  on  every  twain; 
At  ev'ry  house,  and  all  day  long, 
Repentance  plied  her  scorpion  thong: 
Disgust  was  there  with  frowning  mien, 
.\nd  ev'ry  wayward  child  of  spleen. 

Hymen  approach'd  his  awful  fane, 
Attended  by  a  num'rous  train. 
Love,  with  each  soft  and  nameless  grace, 
Was  first  in  favor  and  in  place: 
Then  came  the  god,  with  solemn  gait, 
Wboseev'ry  word  was  big  with  fate; 
His  hand  a  flaming  taper  bore, 
That  sacred  symbol,  fam'd  of  yore. 
Virtue,  a  lorn'd  with  every  charm, 
lin'd  thi  sod's  incumbent  arm  5 
Beauty  imptov'd  the  glowing  scene 
With  all  the  roses  of  eighteen. 
Youth  led  the  gaily  smiling  tair ; 
His  purple  pinions  wav'd  in  air; 
Wealth,  a  close  hunks,  walk'd  hobbling  nigh, 
With  vulture-claw,  and  eagle-eve, 
Who  threescore  years  had  seen,  or  more 

-aid  his  coat  had  seen  a  score    : 
Proud  was  the  wretch,  tho'  clad  in  rai;s, 
Presuming  much  upon  his  bags. 

A  female  next  her  arts  display' d  ; 
Poets  alone  can  paint  tlie  maid  : 
Trust  me,  Hogarth  (tho'  great  thy  fame), 
'T would  pose  thy  skill  to  draw  the  same  ; 
And  yet  thy  mimic  pow'r  is  more 
Than  ever  painter's  was  before. 
Now  she  was  fair  as  cygnet's  down, 
Now  as  Mat  Prior's  Emma  brown  ; 
And,  changing  as  the  changing  flow'r, 
Her  dress  she  varied  e\'ry  hour. 
Twas  Fancy,  child  —  you  know  the  fair, 
Who  pins  your  gown,  and  sets  your  hair. 

Lo  !   the  god  mounts  his  throne  of  state, 
And  sits  the  arbiter  of  fate  : 
His  head,  with  radiant  glories  drcst, 
^■tmtly  rcclin'd  on  Virtue's  breast. 
Love  took  his  station  on  the  right: 
His  quiver  bcam'd  with  golden  light  s 
Beauty  nsurp'd  the  second  place, 
Ambitious  of  distinguished  grace  ; 
Shcclaim'd  this  ceremonial  joy, 
Because  related  to  the  boy  ; 
Said  it  was  hers  to  point  his  dart, 
And  speed  his  passage  to  the  heart ; 
While  on  the  nod's  inferior  hand 
Fancy  and  Wealth  obtain'd  their  stand. 

And  now  the  hallow'd  rites  proceed. 
And  now  a  thousand  heart-strings  bleed 
I  saw  a  blooming,  trembling  bride, 
A  toothless  lover  join'd  her  side  ; 


e  ihetum'd  her  weeping  f-icc, 

And  shudder'd  at  the  cold  embrace. 

But  various  baits  their  force  impart  ; 
Thus  titles  lie  at  Celia's  heart. 
A  passion,  much  too  foul  to  name, 

supercilious  prudes  their  fame  : 
Prudes  wed  to  publicans  and  sinners  ; 
The  hungry  poet  weds  for  dinners. 

500  with  frown  indignant  view 'd 
The  rabble  covetous  or  lewd  ; 
By  ev'ry  vice  his  altar  stain'd, 
!i\  ev'ry  fool  his  riles  profan'd  : 
When  Love  complain'd  of  Wealth  aloud, 
Affirming  Wealth  debauch'd  the  crowd  ; 
Drew  up  in  form  his  heavy  charge, 
Desiring  to  be  heard  at  large. 

The  god  consents,  the  throng  divide, 
The  young  sspous'd  the  plaintiff's  side  ; 
The  old  declar'd  for  the  defendant, 
For  age  is  money's  sworn  attendant. 

Love  said,  that  wedlock  was  design 'd 
By  gracious  Heaven  to  match  the  mind; 
To  pail  the  tender  and  the  just, 
And  his  the  delegated  trust  - 
That  Wealth  had  pby'd  a  knavish  part. 
And  taught  the  tongue  to  wrong  the  heart 
But  what  .avails  the  faithless  voice? 
The  injur'd  heart  disdains  the  choice. 

Wealth  straight  replied,  that  Love  was  blind, 
And  talk'd  at  random  of  the  mind  : 
That  killing  eyes,  and  bleeding  hearts, 
And  all  th'  artillery  of  darts, 
Were  long  ago  exploded  fancies, 
And  laugh'd  at  even  in  romances. 
Ports  indeed  style  love  a  treat, 
Perhaps  for  want  of  better  meat  •. 
And  love  might  be  delicious  fare, 
Could  we,  like  poets,  live  on  air. 
But  grant  that  angels  feast  on  love 
Those  purer  essences  above). 
Yet  Albion's  sons,  lie  understood, 
Preferr'd  a  more  substantial  food. 
Thus  while  with  gibes  he  dress'd  his  can-", 
His  grey  admirers  hemm'd  applause. 
With  seeming  conquest  pert  and  proud, 
Wealth  shook  his  sides,  and  chuckled  loud  ; 
When  Fortune,  to  restrain  his  pride, 
And  fond  to  favor  Love  beside, 
Op'ning  the  miser's  tape-tied  vest, 
Disclos'd  the  cares  whjfh  stung  his  breast : 
Wealth  stood  abash'd  at  hi-  disgrace, 
And  a  deep  crimson  flush'd  his  face. 

Love  sweetly  simper'd  at  the  sight; 
adherents  laugh'd  outright. 
The  siod,  tho'  sirave  his  temper,  smil'dj 
For  Hymen  dearly  pri/.'d  the  child. 
But  he  who  triumphs  o'er  his  brother, 
In  turn  is  laugh'd  at  by  another. 
Such  cruel  scores  we  often  find 
Repaid  the  criminal  in  kind  : 
For  Poverty,  that  famish'd  fiend  ! 
Ambitious  of  a  wealthy  friend, 
Advanc'd  into  the  mi-er's  place, 
And  star'd  the  stripling  in  the  face ; 
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Whose  iips  grew  pale,  and  cold  as  clay  : 
I  thought  the  chit  would  swoon  away. 
The  god  was  studious  to  employ 

>  aid  the  vanquished  bov  ; 
lerefbse  issued  Ins  decree, 
That  the  two  parties  straight  agree: 
\\  hen  both  obey'd  the  god's  commands, 
And  Love  and  Riches  join'd  their  hands. 

What  wond'rous  change  in  each  was  wrought, 
Believe  me,  fair,  surpasses  thought. 

It'  lore  had  many  charms  before, 
He  mow  h;id  charms  ten  thousand  more  •- 
If  Wealth  had  serpents  in  his  breast, 
They  now  were  dead,  or  lull'd  to  rest. 

Beauty,  that  vain,  affected  thing, 
Whojoin'd  the  hymeneal  ring, 
Approach'd,  with  round  unthinking  face; 
And  thus  the  tritlcr  states  her  case: 

She  said  that  Love's  complaints,  'twas  known, 
Exactly  tallied  with  her  own  : 
That  Wealth  had  learn'd  the  felon's  arts, 
And  robb'd  her  of  a  thousand  hearts  ; 
DesiriBe judgement  against  Wealth, 
For  falfehood,  perjury,  and  stealth  : 
All  which  she  could  on  oath  depose  ; 
And  hop'd  the  court  would  slit  his  nose. 

But  H\men,  when  he  heard  her  name, 
Call'd  her  an  interloping  dame  ; 
Look'd  through  the  crowd  with  angry  state, 
And  blam'dihe  porter  at  the  gate 
For  giving  entrance  to  the  far, 
\\  hen  she  was  no  essential  there. 

To  sink  this  haughty  tyrant's  pride, 
He  order'd  Fancy  to  preside. 
ILnce,  when  debates  on  beauty  rise, 
And  each  bright  fair  disputes  the  prize, 
To  Fancy's  court  we  straight  apply, 
And  wait  the  sentence  of  her  eye  ; 
In  beauty's  realms  she  holds  the  seals, 
And  her  awards  preclude  appeals. 


§88.    Vision  VIII.     Life. 
Let  not  the  young  mv  precepts  shun  ; 
Who  slight  good  counsels  are  undone. 
Your  poet  sung  of  love's  delights, 
Of  halcyon  days  and  joyous  nights  ; 
Tu  the  gay  fancy  lovely  themes  ; 
And  fain  1  'd  hope  they're  more  than  dreams. 
Bat,  if  you  please,  before  we  part, 
I  'd  sj>eak  a  language  tO>yonr  heart. 
We  '11  talk  of  Life,  tho'  much  I  fear 
Tli'  ungrateful  tale  will  wound  your  ear. 
Y  'ii  raise  your  sanguine  thoughts  too  high, 
And  hardfy  know  the  reason  why  : 
1  \,  Life's  tree  bears  golden  fruit, 

Some  canker  shall  corrode  the  root ; 
Some  unexpected  storm  shall  rise, 
Or  scorching  suns,  or  chilling  skies  j 
And  (if  experienced  truths  avail) 
All  your  autumnal  hopes  shall  fail. 

'  Bat,  poet,  whence  such  wide  extremes  ? 
'  Well  may  you  style  your  labors  dream-. 
'  A  son  ofsorrow  thou,  I  ween, 
'   VV]  ..3  arc  the  brats  of  Spleen. 


•  Is  bliss  a  vague,  unmeaning  name  ? 

•  Speak  then  the  passions'  use  or  aim  ; 
'   Why  rage  desires  without  control, 

'  And  rouse  such  whirlwinds  in  the  soul? 
'  Why  Hope  erects  her  tow'ring  crest, 
'   And  laughs  and  riots  in  the  breast ! 
1  Think  not  my  weaker  brain  turns  round  ; 

•  Think  not  1  tread  on  fairy  ground  ; 

'  Think  not  your  pulse  alone  beats  true  — 

1  Mine  makes  as  healthful  music  too. 

■  Our  joys,  when  Life's  soft  spring  wc  trace, 

'   Put  forth  their  early  buds  apace 

'  See  the  bloom  loads  the  tender  shoot ; 

'  The  bloom  conceals  the  future  fruit. 

'  Yes,  manhood's  warm  meridian  sua 

'  Shall  ripen  what  in  spring  begun. 

'  Thus  infant  rose-,  ere  they  blow, 

'  In  germinating  clusters  grow; 

'  And  only  wait  the  summer's  ray, 

•  To  burst  and  blossom  to  the  day.' 
What  said  the.  gay  unthinking  boy  ? 

Methought  Hilario'talk'd  of  joy  ! 

Tell,  if  thou  canst,  whence  joys  arise, 

Or  what  those  mighty  joys  you  prize. 

Yon  "11  find  (and  trust  superior  years) 

The  vale  of  life  a  vale  of  tears. 

Could  wisdom  teach  where  joys  abound, 

Or  riches  purchase  them  when  found, 

Would  setptsod  Solomon  complain 

That  all  was  fleeting,  false,  and  vain  ! 

Yet  sceptred  Solomon  could  say, 

Returning  clouds  obscur'd  his  day. 

Those  maxims,  which  the  preacher  drew, 

The  royal  sage  experiene'd  true. 

He  knew  the  various  ills  that  wait 

Our  infant  and  meridian  state  ; 

That  toys  our  earliest  thoughts  engage, 

And  din  rent  toys  maturer  age  ; 

That  grief  at  ev'ry  stage  appears, 

But  different  griefs  at  diff'rent  years  ; 

That  vanity  is  seen,  in  part, 

Inscrib'd  on  ev'ry  human  heart ; 

In  the  child's  breast  the  spark  began, 

Grows  with  his  growth,  and  glares  in  man. 

But  when  in  life  we  journey  late, 

If  follies  die,  do  griefs  abate? 

Ah  !  what  is  life  at  fourscore  years  ?   [and  tears. 

One  dark,  rough  road,  of  signs,  groans,  pains, 

Perhaps  you  '11  think  I  act  the  same 
As  a  slv  sharper  plays  his  game  : 
You  triumph  ev'ry  deal  that 's  past, 
He  's  sure  to  triumph  at  the  last  ! 
Who  often  wins  some  thousands  more 
Than  twice  the  sums  you  won  before. 
But  1  'm  a  loser  with  the  rest ; 
For  life  is  all  a  deal  at  best, 
Where  not  the  prize  of  wealth  or  fame 
Repays  the  trouble  of  the  game  — 
(A  truth  no  winner  e'er  denied, 
An  hour  before  that  winner  died). 
Not  that  with  me  these  prizes  shine  , 
For  neither  fame  nor  wealth  is  mine. 
Mv  cards,  a  week  plebeian  band, 
With  scarce  an  honor  in  my  hand  ! 

And 
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And,  since  my  trumps  arc  very  few, 

have  I  more  to  boast  than  you? 
Nor  am  I  gainer  bv  your  fall  : 
That  harlot  Fortune  bubbles  all  1 
'Tis  truth  (receive  it  ill  or  well), 
Tis  melancholy  truth  I  tell. 
Why  should  the  preacher  take  your  ponce, 
Ami  smoother  truth  to  Hatter  sense  ? 
I'm  sure  physicians  have  no  merit, 
Who  kill  thro'  lenity  of  spirit. 

That  life's  a  game.  divines  confi     j 
'i';ii-  says  at  cards,  and  that  at  chess; 
Hut,  if  our  views  he  centred  here, 
Tis  .til  a  losing  game  I  fear. 

Sailors,  you  know,  when  wars  obtain, 
And  hostile  vessels  crowd  the  main, 
If  they  discover  from  afar 
A  hark  as  distant  as  a  star, 
Hold  tin-  perspective  to  their  eyes, 
To  learn  its  colors,  strength,  and  size; 
And,  when  this  secret  once  they  know, 
Make  ready  to  receh  e  the  foe. 
Let  vou  and  I  from  sailors  learn 
Important  truths  of  like  concern. 
1  cl  ra'd  the  dav,  as  custom  led, 
With  reading  till  the  time  of  bed  ; 
Where  Fancy,  at  the  midnight  hour, 
Again  display'd  her  magic  pow'*  — 
(For  know  that  Fancy,  like  a  sprite, 
Prefers  the  silent  scenes  of  night). 
She  lodu'd  me  in  a  neighb'ring  wool, 
No  matter  where  the  thicket  stood  ; 
The  Genius  of  the  place  was  nigh, 
And  held  two  pictures  to  my  eye. 
The  curious  painter  had  pourtray'd 
Life  in  each  just  and  genuine  shade. 
They,  who  nave  only  known  it^  dawn. 
May  think  these'  lines  too  deeply  drawn; 
Hut  riper  years,  I  fear,  will  show 
The  wiser  artists  paint  too  true. 

One  piece  presents  a  rueful  wild, 
Where  not  a  summer's  sun  had  siml'd  ; 
The  road  with  thorns  is  cover'd  wide, 
And  Grief  fits  weeping  by  the  side; 
Her  tears  with  constant  tenor  How, 
And  form  a  mournful  lake  below  ; 
Whose  silent  waters,  dark  and  deep, 
Thro'  all  the  gloomy  valley  creep. 

Passions  that  flatter,  or  that  slay,  . 
Are  beasts  that  fawn,  orbirds  that  prey. 
Here  Vice  assumes  the  serpent's  shape  ; 
There  Folly  personates  the  ape  : 
Here  Av'rice  gripes  with  harpy's  claws  ; 
There  Malice  grms  with  tiger's  jaws ; 
While  sons  of  Mischief,  Art,  and  Guile, 
Are  alligators  of  the  Nile. 

E'en  Pleasure  acts  a  treach'rous  part ; 
She  charms  the  sense,  but  stings  the  heart : 
And  when  she  gulls  us  of  our  wealth, 
Or  that  superior  pearl,  ourhealtn, 
Restores  us  nought  but  pains  and  woe, 
Aud  drowns  us  in  the  lake  below. 


There  a  commission'd  angel  -.tat:  I,, 
With  desolation  m  hi    hands! 
lie  sends  the  all-de\  mring  Hame, 
And  cities  hardly  !><,.  si  a  name: 
Or  wings  the  pestilential  b!  i--, 
And,  lo  !   ten  thou  amis  breathe  their  last. 
He  ->|ie..ks —  obedient  tempests  roar, 

:iltv  nations  are  no  more  : 
lie  speaks  —  the  fory  Discord  ra\ 
And  swee]  s  whole  armies  to  their  grave?  ; 
Or  Famine  lifts  her  mildew'd  hand, 
And  Hunger  howls  thro'  all  the  land. 

'    Oh  '.    what  a  wretch  i,  man  !'   I  cried  ; 

•  Expos'd  to  it  ■•  'iy    'del 

1  An !  sure  a*  borne  tu  be  undone 
'    Bv  evils  winch  he  cannot  shun  '. 

*  Besides  a  thousand  baits  to.  in, 

'  A  thousand  traitors  lodg'd  within! 
'  For  soon  as  Vice  assaults  the  it-art, 
'  The  rebels  take  the  daemon's  part.' 

I  sigh,  my  aching  bosom  Meeds ; 
When  straight  the  milder  plan  succeeds. 
The  lake  of  tears,  the  dreary  shore, 
The  same  as  in  the  piece  before  ; 
But  gleams  of  light  are  here  display'd, 
Ti>  cheer  the  eye,  and  gild  the  shade  ; 
Affliction  speaks  a  softer  style, 
And  Disappointment  wears  a  smile: 
A  croup  of  virtue's  blossom  near  ; 
Their  roots  improve  by  ev'ry  tear. 

Here  Patience,  gentle  maid  !   is  ni^h, 
To  calm  the  storm,  and  wipe  the  eye  ; 
Hope  acts  the  kind  physiciaja's  pari, 
And  nanus  the  soli'ary  heart : 
Religion  nobler  comfort  brings, 
Disarms  our  griefs,  or  blunts  their  stings  ; 
Points  out  the  balance  on  the  whole, 
And  Heaven  rewards  the  struggling  soul. 

But  while  these  raptures  I  pursue, 
The  Genius  suddenly  withdrew. 


§  8C).   Vinion  the  last.     Dcaih. 
'Tis  thought  my  Visions  are  too  grave  *  ; 
A  proof  I'm  no  designing  knave. 
Perhaps,  if  int'rest  held  the.  scales, 
I  had  devis'd  quite  dirTrent  tales  ; 
Had  join'd  the  laughing,  low  buhoon, 
Ai   i  s  Tlbbled  satire  and  lampoon  ; 
Or  stirr'd  each  source  of  soft  desire, 
And  fann'd  the  coals  of  wanton  lire: 
Then  had  my  paltry  Visions  sold  ; 
Yes,  all  my  dreams  had  turn'd  to  sold  ; 
Had  prov'd  the  darling  of  the  town, 
And  I — a  Poet  of  renewn  ! 

Let  not  my  awful  theme  surprise; 
Let  no  unmanlv  fears  arise 
I  wear  no  melancholy  hue  ; 
No  wreaths  of  cypress,  or  of  yew. 
Theshrowd,  the  coffin,  pall,  or  hearse, 
Shall  ne'er  deform  my  softer  verse. 
Let  me  consign  the  fun'ral  plume, 
The  herald's  paint,  the  sculptur'd  tomb, 


*  See  the  Monthly  Review  of  New  Books,  for  ftbruarv  1751. 
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And  all  the  solemn  farce  of  graves, 
To  undertaken  and  their  slai  i-. 

You  know  that  moral  writers  sar, 
The  world  's  a  stage,  and  life  a  pi 
Th.it  in  this  drama  to  succeed, 

ares  much  thought  and  toil  indeed  ! 
There  still  rem  tins  one  labor  more, 
Perhaps  a  greater  than  before. 
Indulge  the  search,  and  you  shall  find 
The  harder  task  js  still  behind  : 
That  harder  ta>k,  to  quit  the  stage 
In  early  youth  or  riper  age  ; 
To  leave  the  company  and  place 
A\  ith  firmness,  dignity,  and  cracc. 

C  ome,  then,  the  clo-in^ scene,  survey; 
'Tis  the  last  act  which  crowns  the  play. 
Do  well  this  grand  decisive  part, 
And  pain  the  plaudit  of  your  heart. 

greatly  live  in  Wisdom's  eve  — 
But,  oli !   how  few  who  greatly  die  ! 
A\  ho,  when  their  days  approach  an  end, 
Can  meet  the  foe  as  friend  meets  friend. 

Instructive  heroes!   tell  us  whence 
noble  scorn  of  flesh  and  sense! 
"\  OU  part  from  all  we  prize  so  dear  ; 
N<~>r  drop  one  soft  reluctant  tear  ; 
Part  from  those  tender  joys  of  life, 
The  friend,  the  parent,  child,  and  wife. 
Death's  black  and  stormy  gulph  you  brave, 
And  ride  exulting  on  the  wave  ; 
Deem  thrones  bat  trifles  all !  — no  more  — 
Nor  send  one  wishful  look  to  shore. 

For  foreign  porr«-,  and  lands  unknown, 
Thus  the  firm  sailor  leaves  his  own  ; 
Obedient  to  the  rising  gale, 
Unmoors  hi,-,  bark,  ami  spreads  his  sail  3 
Defies  the  ocean  and  the  wind, 
Nor  mourns  the  joys  he  lcft_l>ehind. 

Is  Death  a  pow'rful  monarch  ?  True  : 
Perhaps  you  dread  the  tyrant  too  .r 
Fear,  like  a  fog,  precludes  the  light, 
Or  >  wells  the  object  to  the  sight. 
Attend  in,  visionary  I 
And  I'll  disarm  the  tyrant's  rage. 
Come,  let  this  ghastly  form  appear; 
He  's  not  so  terrible  when  near. 
Distance  deludes  th'  unwary  eye  ; 
So  clouds  -fern  monsters  in  the  sky  : 
Hold  frequent  convene  with  hiin  now, 
He  '11  daily  wear  a  milder  brow, 
^\  hy  is  my  theme  with  terror  fraught  ? 
Because  you  shun  the  frequent  thought, 
when  the  captive  pard  is  nigh, 

:v  pale  cheek  and  frighted  eye  ? 
Sav,  why  d,ismay!d  thy  manlv  breast, 
When  the  grim  lion  shakes  his  crest  ; 
rghts  are  new  • 
No  keeper  shudders  at  the  view  : 
Keepers  accustom'd  to  the  scene,  «* 

Ap|  roach  tl  th  looks  serene? 

Fearl  .  isly  charge  explore, 

And  -mile  to  hear  the  tyrants  roar. 

'   Ay  —  but  to  die  !  to  bid  adieu  ! 
«  Au  everlasting  farewell  tool 
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1  Farewell  to  ev'rjjoy  around  ! 

'  Oh,  the  heart  sickens  at  the  sound  !'  } 

Stay,  strippling —  thou  art  poorly  taught: 
Joy,  didst  thou  say?  discard  the  thought. 
Joys  are  a  rich  celestial  fruit, 
And  scorn  a  sublunary  root  : 
What  wears  the  face  of  joy  below, 
Is  often  found  but  splendid  woe. 
Joys  here,  like  unsubstantial  fame, 
Are  nothings  but  a  pompous  name; 
Or  else,  like  comets  in  the  sphere, 
Shine  with  destruction  in  their  rear. 

Passions,  like  clouds,  obscure  the  sight, 
Hence  mortals  seldom  judge  aright. 
The  world's  a  harsh  unfruitful  soil, 
Vet  ?iill  We  hope,  and  still  we  toil; 
Deceive  ourselves  with  wond'rous  art, 
And  disappointment  wrings  the  heart. 

Thus,  when  a  mist  collects  around, 
And  hovers  o'er  a  barron  ground, 
The  poor  deluded  traveller  spies 
Imagin'd  trees  and  Mructures  rise  ; 
But,  when  the  shrouded  sun  is  clear, 
The  desert  and  the  rocks  appear. 

'  Ah  —  but  when  youthful  blood  run:-  high, 

*  Sure  'tis  a  dreadful  thing  to  die  ! 

'  To  die  !  and  what  exalts  the  (doom. 

*  I  'ni  told  that  men  survives  the  tomb! 
1  O !  can  the  learned  prelate  find 

'  What  future  scenes  await  the  mind  ! 

1   Where  wings  the  soul,  dislodg'd  from  clay? 

*  Some  courteous  angel  point  the  way  ! 

'  That  unknown  somewhere  in  the  skies, 

'  Say,  where  that  unknown  somewhere  lies  ; 

'  And  kindly  prove,  when  life  is  o'er, 

'  That  pains  and  sorrows  are  no  more; 

'  For  doubtless,  dying  is  a  curse, 

'  If  present  ills  be  chang'd  for  worse.' 

Hush,  my  young  friend,  forego  the  theme. 
And  listen  to  your  poet's  dream. 

Ere  while  I  took  an  ev'ning  walk, 
Honorio  join'd  in  social  talk. 
Along  the  lawns  the  zephyrs  sweep  ; 
Kach  ruder  wind  was  lull'd  asleep. 
The  skv,  all  beauteous  to  behold, 
Was  strcak'd  with  azure,  green,  and  gold  : 
Hut  tho'  serenely  soft  and  fair, 
Fever  hung  brooding  in  the  air  ; 
Then  settled  on  Honono's  breast, 
Which  shudder'd  at  the  fatal  guest. 
Xo  drugs  the  kindly  wish  fulfil ; 
Disease  eludes  the  doctor's  skill  : 
The  poison  spread  thro'  all  the  frame, 
Ferments,  and  kindles  into  flame, 
from  side  to  side  Honorio  turns, 
And  now  with  thirst  insatiate  bum- : 
His  eyes  resign  their  wonted  grace, 
Those  friendly  lamps  expire  apace  ! 
The  brain's  an  useless  organ  grown  ; 
And  Reason  tumbled  from  his  thn 

But,   while  the  purple  surges  glow, 
The  currents  thicken  as  they  flow  : 
The  blood  in  cv'rv  distant  part 
Stagnates  and  disappoints  the  heart ; 

Defrauded 
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Defrauded  of  it*  crimson  store, 
The  vital  engine  plays  no  mure 

Hondrio  dead,  the  fun'ral  bell 
Call'd  cv'ry  friend  to  bid  farewell. 
Ijoin'd  the  melancholy  bier, 
And  dropp'd  the  unavailing  tear. 

Ttieclock  struck  twelve — whennature sought 
Repose  from  all  the  pangs  of  thought  ; 
And,  wbile  niv  limbs  were  sunk  to  rest, 
.\  Vision  sootnd  my  troubled  breast. 

I  drcam'd  the  spectre  Death  appeared! 
i  drcam'd  bis  hollow  voice  I  beard! 
Methought  tb'  imperial  tyrant  wore 
A  state  iiu  prince assum'd  before; 
\\\  nature  fetch'd  a  general  groan, 
And  lay  expiring  round  bis  throne. 

I  gaz'd —  when  straight  arose  to  sight 
The  next  detested  fiend  of  night. 
He  shu fried  with  unequal  pace. 
And  conscious  shame  deform'd  bis  face. 
With  jealous  leer  he  squinted  round, 
Or  fix'd  bis  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
From  hell  this  frightful  monster  came  ; 
Sin  was  bis  sire,  and  Guilt  his  name. 
This  fury,  with  officious  care, 
Waited  around  the  RovYeign's  chair  ; 
In  robes  of  terror  d  ress'd  the  kino:, 
And  arm'd  bun  with  a  baneful  sting  ; 
'rave  fierceness  to  the  tyrant's  eye, 
And  bung  the  sword  upon  his  thigh. 
Diseases  next,  a  hideous  crowd  ! 
Prochum'd  their  master's  empire  loud, 
And  all,  obedient  to  his  will, 
Flew  in  commissioned  troops  to  kill. 

A  rising  whirlwind  shakes  the  poles, 
And  lightning  glares,  and  thunder  rolls. 
The  monarch  and  bis  train  prepare 
To  range  the  foul  tempestuous  air. 
Straight  to  his  shoulders  lie  applies 
Two  pinions  of  enormous  size ! 
Methought  I  saw  the  ghastly  form 
Stretch  bis  black  wings  and  mount  the  storm  ■ 
When  Fancv's  airy  horse  I  strode, 
And  join'd  the  army  on  the  road. 
As  the  grim  conqu'ror  urg'd  his  way, 
He  scattered  terror  and  dismay. 
Thousands  a  pensive  aspect  v.  ore, 
Thousands  who  sneer'd  at  death  before. 
Life's  records  rise  on  ev'ry  side, 
And  conscience  spreads  those  volumes  wide  ; 
Which  faithful  registers  were  brought 
By  pale-eyed  Feerend  busy  Thought. 
Those  faults  which  artful  men  conceal, 
Stand  here,  engrav'd  with  pen  of  steel, 
By  Conscience,  that  impartial  scribe  ! 
V\  hose  honest  palm  disdains  a  bribe: 
Their  actions  all  like  critics  view, 
And  all  like  faithful  critics  too. 
As  Guilt  had  stain'd  life's  various  stage, 
What  tears  of  blood  bedew'd  the  page  ! 


All  sbudder'd  at  the  black  account, 
And  scarce  bclicv'd  the  vast  amount] 
All  vow'd  a  sudden  change  of  heart, 
Would  death  relent,  and  sheath  bis  dart 
But,  when  the  awful  foewithdn 
All  to  their  follies  fled  anew. 

So  when  a  wolf,  who  SCOUTS  at  large. 
Springs  on  the  shepherd's  fleecy  eh 
The  flock  in  wild  disorder  fly, 
And  cast  behind  a  frequent  eye  ; 
But  when  the  victim'-  borne  away, 
They  rush  to  pasture  and  to  play. 

Indulge  my  dream,  and  let  my  pen 
Paint  those  unmeaning  creatures,  men. 

Cams,  with  pain  and  sickness  worn, 
Chides  the  slow  night,  and  sighs  for  morn, 
Soon  as  he  views  the  eastern  ray 
lb  mourns  the  quick  return  of  day 
Hourly  laments  protracted  breath, 
And  courts  the  healing  hand  of  death, 

Verres,  oppresAl  with  guilt  and  shame, 
Shipwreck'd  in  fortune,  health,  and  tune  : 
Pines  for  his  dark,  .sepulchral  bed, 
To  mingle  with  tb'  unheeded  dead. 

With  fourscore  vars  grey  Natho  bends, 
A  burden  to  himself  and  friends! 
And  with  impatience  seems  to  wait 
The  friendly  hand  of  ling'ring  Fate. 
So  hirelings  wish  their  labor  done, 
And  often  eye  the  western  sun. 

The  monarch  bears  their  various  grief; 
Descends,  and  brings  the  wish'd  relief. 
On  Death  with  wild  surprise  they  star'd; 
All  seem'd  averse  !   all  unprcpar'd  ! 

As  torrents  sweep  with  rapid  force, 
The  grave's  pale  chief  pursued  his  course. 
\o  human  pow'rean  or  withstand, 
Or  shim,  the  conquests  of  his  band. 
Oh  !  could  the  prince  of  upright  mind, 
And  as  a  guardian  angel  kind, 
With  ev'ry  In  'art-fell  worth  beside, 
Turn  the  keen  shaft  of  death  aside, 
When  would  the  brave  Augustus  join 
The  ashes  of  bis  sadred  line  ! 
But  Death  maintains  no  partial  war; 
He  mocks  a  sultan  or  a  czar  : 
He  lays  his  iron  bond  on  all  — 
Yes,  kings,  and  sons  of  kings,  must  fall  '. 
A  truth  Britannia  lately  felt, 
And  trembled  to  her  centre *  ! 

Could  ablest  statesmen  ward  the  blow, 
Would  Grcnville  own  this  common  foe? 
For  greater  talents  ne'er  were  known 
To  grace  the  fav'rire  of  a  throne. 

Could  genius  save  —  wit,  learning,  fire- 
Tell  me  would  Chesterfield  expire? 
Say,  would  his  glorious  sun  decline. 
And  set  like  your  pale  star  or  mine  i 

Could  ev'ry  virtue  of  thesky— ■ 
Would  Herring  f,  Butler  J,  Seeker  §,  die  ? 


*  Referring  to  the  death  of  his  late  Roval  Highness  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales. 

f  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  J  Late  Bishop  of  Durham.  §  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
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Why  this  address  i^  peerage  all  ? 
I'niiilcd  AJIeu's  virtue's  call ! 
]f  Allen's  worth  demands  a  place, 
Lords  with  your  leave,  'tis  no  disgrace. 
Though  high  your  ranks  in  heralds  rolls, 

.  \  irtue  too  ennoble.-  souls. 
By  her  th.it  private  nun's  renown'd 
Who  pours  a  thousand  blessings  round. 
While  Allen  take-  Affliction's  part, 
And  draws  out  all  his  cen'rou.-:  heart, 
Anxi  -us  so  seise  the  fleeting  day, 

lirnprov'd  it  steal  aw 
While  thus  he  walks  with  jealous  strife, 
Through  goodness,  as  he  walks  through  life  ; 
Shall  not  I  mark 'his  radiant  path?  — 
Rise,  Muse,  and  sing  the  Man  of  Bath ! 
Publish  abroad,  could  goodness  save, 
Allen  would  disappoint  the  grave  ; 
Translated  to  the  heavenly  shore, 
Like  Enoch,  when  his  walk  was  o'er. 

Beauty's  pow'rful  pleas  restrain: 
Her  pleas  arc  trifling,  weak,  and  vain  ; 
For  women  pierce  with  shrieks  the  air, 
Smite  the  bare  breasts,  and  rend  their  hair  ; 
All  have  a  doleful  tale  to  tell. 
How  fiends,  sons,  daughters,  husbands  fell! 

Ala< !   is  life  our  fav'rite  theme  — 
'Tis  ail  a  vain  or  painful  dream  ; 
A  dream  which  fools  or  cowards  prize, 
But  slighted  by  the  brave  or  wise. 
Who  lives,  for  others  ills  must  groan, 
Or  bleed  for  sorrows  of  his  own  ; 
Must  journey  on  with  weeping  eye, 
Then  }  jnt,  sink,  agonize,  and  die. 

'  And  shall  a  man  arraign  the  skies, 
'  B  cause  man  lives,  and  mourns,  and  dies?' 
'  Impatient  Reptile  !'  Reason  cried; 
'  Arraign  thy  passion  and  thy  pride; 

*  Retire,  and  commune  with  thy  heart, 

*  Ask  whence  thoucam'st,  and  what  thou  art; 
'    Explore  thy  body  and  thy  mind, 

'  Thy  station  too,  why  here  assign'd. 
1  The  search  shall  teach  thee  life  to  prize, 
c  And  make  thee  grateful,  good,  and  wise. 
'  Why  do  you  roam  to  foreign  climes, 

*  To  study  nations,  modes,  and  times  ;     \ 
«  A  science  often  dearly  bought, 

«    And  often  what  avails  you  nought  ? 
■  ( rp,  man,  and  act  a  wiser  part, 
«   Study  the  3cien<  e  of  your  heart  : 
'  This  home  philosophy,  you  know, 
'  Was  priv.'d  some  thousand  years  ago  *. 
«  Then  why  abroad  a  frequent  euesl  ? 
'  Why  such  a  stranger  to  your  breast  ? 
«   VI  hv  turn  so  many  volumes  o'er, 
t  Till  Dodsley  can  supply  no  more  i 

*  Not  all  the  volumes  on  thy  shelf 

*  Are  worth  that  single  volume,  Self: 
«  For  who,  this  sacred  hook  decline-, 

<  Howe'er  in  other  arts  he  shine-, 

«  Tho'  smit  with  Pindar's  noble  rage, 

<  Or  vers'd  in  Tully's  manly  page ; 


Tho'  deeply  read  in  Plato's  school, 

\\  ith  all  his  knowledge,  is  a  fool. 

1  Proclaim  the  truth —  bay,  what  is  man  ? 

His  body  from  the.  dust  began  ; 

And  when  a  few  short  j   ars  are  o'er, 

The  crumbling  fabric  is  no  in    re 

'  Butwhencethcsoul? — From  heaven  it  came! 

()  prize  "ids  intellectual  flame  ! 

This  nobler  self  h  ith  rapture  scan  ; 

'Tis mind  alone  which  makes  the  man. 

Trust  me,  there's  not  a  joy  on  earth, 

But  from  the  soul  derives  its  birth, 

Ask  the  young  rake,  (he'll  answer  ri^hti, 

Who  treats  by  day  and  drinks  by  night, 

What  makes  his  entertainment  shine? 

•  What  gives  the  relish  to  his  wine? 
He'll  tell  thee  (it  he  scorns  the  beast) 
That  social  pleasures  form  the  feast. 
The  charms  of  beauty  too  shall  cloy, 
Unless  the*  soul  exalts  the  joy. 

The  mind  must  animate  the  face, 
Or  cold  and  tasteless  ev'ry  grace. 
'  What!  must  the  soul  her  pow'rs  dispense, 
To  raise  and  swell  the  joys  of  sense  ? 
Know,  too,  the  joys  of  sense  control 
And  clog  the  motions  of  the  soul ; 
Forbid  her  pinions  to  aspire, 
Damp  and  impair  her  native  tire  ; 
And  sure  as  sense,  that  tyrant !  reigns, 
She  holds  the  empress  Soul  in  chains  : 
Inglorious  bondage  to  the  mind, 
Heaven  born,  sublime,  and  unconfui'd  1 
She's  independent,  fair,  and  great, 
And  justly  claims  a  large  estate  ; 
She  asks  no  borrow'd  aids  to  shine; 
She  boasts  within  a  golden  mine; 
But,  like  the  treasures  of  Peru, 
Her  wealth  lies  deep,  and  far  from  view. 
Say,  shall  the  man  who  knows  her  worth, 
Debase  her  dignity  and  birth  ? 
Or  e'er  repine  at  Heaven's  decree, 
Who  kindly  gave  her  leave  to  be-, 
Call'd  her  from  nothing  intoday, 
And  built  her  tenement  of  clay  ? 
Hear  and  accept  me  for  your  guide 
(Reason  shall  ne'er  desert  your  side)  ■ 
Who  listens  to  my  wiser  voice, 
Can't  but  applaud  his  Maker's  choice  ; 
Pleas'd  with  that  first  and  sovereign  cause, 
Pleas'dwith  unerring  Wisdom's  laws; 
Secure,  since  sov  reign  goodness  reigns; 
Secure,  since  sov'reien  pow'r  obtains. 

•  With  curious  eyes  review  thy  frame  ; 
This  science  shall  direct  thy  claim. 
Dost  thou  indulge  a  double  view, 

A  long,  long  life,  and  happy  too  ?  . 
Perhaps  a  farther  boon  you  crave  — 
To  lie  down  easy  in  the  grave. 
Know,  then,  my  dictates  must  prevail, 
Or  surely  each  loud  wish  shall  fail. 

•  Come,  then,  is  happiness  thy  aim  ? 
Let  mental  joys  be  all  thy  game. 


c  Know  thyself;'  a  celebrated  saying  of  Chilo,  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece. 
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*  Repeat  the  search,  and  mend  your  pace, 
'  The  capture  shall  reward  the  chace. 

*  Let  ev'ry  minute,  as  it  springs, 

*  Convey  fresh  knowledge  on  its  wings; 
'  Let  ev'ry  minute,  as  it  flies, 

ord  thee  good,  as  well  a-  WI8C. 
'   While  such  pursuits  your  thoughts  engage, 
■  In  a  few  years  you  'll  live  an  age. 
;   "W'lio  measures  life  l»y  rolling  years  ? 

*  Fools  measure  by  revolving  spheres. 

*  Go  thou,  and  fetch  th'  unerring  rule 

'  From  Virtue's  and  from  Wisdom's  school. 
'   Who  well  improves  life's  shortest  day 
1    Will  scarce  regret  its  setting  ray; 
'   Contented  with  Ins  share  of  light, 
1  Nor  fear  nor  wish  th'  approach  of  night : 
'  And  when  disease  assaults  the  heart, 
'   When  sickness  triun.phs  overart, 
'  Reflection  on  a  life  well  past 

*  Shall  prove  a  cordial  to  the  last : 

*  This  med'eine  shall  the  soul  sustain, 
4  And  soften  or  suspend  the  pain  ; 

*  Shall  break  Death's  fell  tyrannic  pow'r, 
'  And  calm  the  troubled  dying  hour.' 

Blest  rules  of  cool  prudential  age  1 
I  listen'd  and  rever'd  the  sage, 
When,  lo !  a  form  divinely  bright 
Descends,  and  bursts  upon  my  sight ; 
A  seraph  of  illustrious  birth 
(Religion  was  her  name  on  earth)  , 
Supremely  sweet  her  radiant  face, 
And  blooming  with  celestial  grace! 
Three  shining  seraphs  form'd  her  train, 
Wav'd  their  light  wings,  and  reach'd  the  plain, 
Faith,  with  sublime  and  piercing  eye, 
And  pinions  fluttering  for  the  sky  ; 
Here  Hope,  that  smiling  angel,  stands, 
And  golden  anchors  grace  her  hands  ; 
There  Charity  in  rohes  of  white 
Fairest  and  fav'rite  maid  of  light! 

The  seraph  spake  —  '  'Tis  reason's  part 
'  To  govern  and  to  guard  the  heart ; 
'  To  iull  the  wayward  soul  to  rest, 

*  When  hopes  and  fears  distract  the  breast; 

*  Reason  may  claim  this  doubtful  strife, 
'  And  steer  thy  bark  thro'  various. life. 

*  But  when  the  storms  of  Death  are  nigh, 

*  And  midnight  darkness  veils  the  sky, 
'  Shall  reaspB  then  direct  thy  sail, 

*  Disperse  the  clouds,  or  sink  the  gale  ? 

*  Stranger,  this  skill  alone  is  mine, 

'  Skill  that  transcends  his  scanty  line. 

'  That  hoary  sa-e  has  counsell'd  right 
'  Be  wise,  nor  scorn  his  friendly  lijiht. 
'  Revere  thyself — thou  'rt  near  allied 

*  To  angels  on  thy  better  side. 

*  How  various  e'er  their  ranks  or  kinds, 
'  Angels  are  but  unbodied  minds  : 

'  When  the  partition  walls  decay, 
■  Men  emerge  angels  from  their  clay ; 
'  Yes,  when  the  frailer  body  dies, 
'  The  soul  asserts  her  kindred  skies  : 

*  But  minds,  tho'  sprung  from  heavenly  race, 

*  .Must  first  be  tutor'd  for  the  place ; 


'   (The  joys  above  are  understood 

'  And  reUsh'd  only  by  the  good). 

'   Who  shall  assume  this  guardian  care? 

■   Who  shall  secure  their  birthright  there! 

'  Souls  are  my  charge — to  me  'tis  given 

'  To  train  them  for  their  native  heaven 

'  Know,  then  —  Who  l>ow  the  early  knee, 
'   And  <z\\e  the  willing  heart  to  me  ; 

*  Who  wisely,  when  temptation  waits, 

'   Elude  her  frauds,  and  spurn  her  baits; 
1  Who  dare  to  own  my  injur'd  cause, 

*  Tho'  fools  deride  my  sacred  laws; 
'   Or  scorn  to  deviate  to  the  wrong, 

*  Tho'  Persecution  lifts  her  thou-  , 

*  Tho'  all  the  son- of  hell  conspire 

1  To  raise  the  stake,  and  light  the  tire — ■ 

*  Know,  that  rbr-auch  superior  souls 

*  There  lies  a  bliss  beyond  the  |K)les ; 
'  Where  spirits  shine  with  purer  ray, 

*  And  brighten  to  meridian  day  ; 

'  Where  lore,°whereboun<HessFriendshipTules( 
'   (No  frien<ls  that  change,  no  love  that  cools!) 
'   Where  rising  floods  of  knowledge  roil, 
'    And  pour,  and  pour  upon  the  soul! 

'  liui  where  s  the  passage  to  the  skies?— » 
'  The  road  thro'  Death's  black  valley  lies. 
'  Nay,  do  not  shudder  at  mv  tale  ; 
'  Tho'  dark  the  shades,  yet  safe  the  vale. 
'  This  path  the  best  of  men  have  trod, 
'  And  who  'd  decline  the  road  to  Cod? 
'  Oh!  't  is  a  glorious  boon  to  die! 
'  This  favor  can't  be  priz'd  too  high.' 

While  thus  she  spake;  my  looks  express'4 
The  raptures  kindling  in  my  breast: 
"Sly  soul  a  rix'd  attention  gave  ; 
YY  ben  the  stern  monarch  of  the  grave 
W  ith  haughty  strides  approach'd  —  am.u'd 
I  stood,  and  trembled  as  1  gaz'd 
The  seraph  calm'd  each  anxious  fear, 
And  kindly  wip'd  the  falling  tear; 
Then  hasten'd  with  expanded  wing 
To  meet  the  pale,  terrific  king. 
But  now  what  milder  scene   ar'-c! 
The  tyrant  droops  his  hostile  guise  : 
He  seems  a  youth  divinely  fair; 
In  graceful  ringlets  waves  his  hair; 
His  wings  their  whjt'ning  plumes  display. 
Mis  burnish'd  plumes  reflect  the  day; 
Light  flows  his  shining  azure  vest, 
And  all  the  angel  stands  contest. 

I  view'd  the  change  Avith  sweet  surprise. 
And,  oh!  I  panted  for  the  skit- ; 
Thank'd  Heaven  that  e'er  I  drew  my  breath, 
And  triumph'd  in  the  thoughts  of  Death. 


FAB  LE  S    by  the  late  Mr.  Gay. 
Introduction  to  the  Fables.    Part  the  First 
§  90.    The  Shepherd  and  the  Philosopher. 
Remote  from  cities  liv'd  a  swain, 
Unvex'd  with  all  the  cares  of  gain  ; 
His  head  was  silver' d  o'er  with  age, 
And  long  experience  made  him  sage; 
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In  Mimmer'f  heat,  and  winter's  cold, 
lie  led  hi-  flock,  anil  peoo'd  the  fold ; 
His  hours  in  cheerful  labor  lk\\ , 
Nor  envv  nor  ambition  knew  ; 
His  wisdom  boneal  fame 

ogh  all  the  countn,  rais'd  his  name. 
A  deep  Philosopher  (whose  rules 
Of  moral  life  were  drawn  from  school?) 
The  shepherd's  homely  cottage  sought, 
And  thus  exploi  d  his  reach  of  thought: 
Whence  is  thy  learning?  Hath  thy  toil 
O'er  books  consum'd  the  midnight  oil? 
Hasl  ihoo  old  Greece  and  Rome  suney'd, 
And  the  vast  sense  of  Plato  weigh'd? 
Hath  Socrates  thy  soul  refin'd  ? 
And  hast  thou  iEathom'd  Tolly's  mind? 
Or,  like  the  wise  Ulysses,  thrown 
By  various  fates  oil  realms  unknown, 

i  many  cities  stray'd, 
Their  customs,  laws,  and  manners  weigh'd? 

The  Shepherd  modestly  replied: 
I  ne'er  the  paths  of  learning  tried: 
Not  have  I  roam'd  in  foreign  parts 
To  read  mankind,  their  la\\s,  and  arts; 
Fox  man  i-  practis'd  in  disn' 
He  cheats  the  most  discerning  <    t 
Who  by  that  search  shall  \w-er  grow, 
When  we  ourselves  car  never  know? 
The  little  knowledge  I  have  gain'd, 
Was  all  from  simple  nature  drain'd ; 
Hence  my  life's  maxims  took  their  rise, 
Hence  grew  my  settled  hate  to  vice. 
Toe  dauy  !  ibors  or  the  bee 
Awake  my  *oul  to  industry. 
Who  can  observe  the  careful  ant, 
And  not  provide  for  future  want? 
Mv  dog  (the  tru-tiest  of  his  kind) 
With  gratitude  inflames  my  mind: 
I  mark  his  true,  bis  faithful  way, 
And  in  my  senile  copy  Tray. 
In  constancy  and  nuptial  !o\e, 
I  karu  my  duty  from  the  dove. 
The  hen,  who  from  the  chilly  air 
With  pious  win?,  protects  her  care, 
And  ev'rv  fowl  that  flies  at  lar_'e, 
Instructs  me  in  a  parent's  charge. 
From  n  Mure  too  I  take  my  rule, 
To  shun  contempt  and  ridicule : 
I  never,  with  important  air, 
In  conversation  overhear. 
Can  crave  and  formal  pass  for  wise, 
When  men  the  solemn  hour  despite? 
My  tongue  within  my  lips  1  rein, 
For  who  talks  much  must  talk  in  vain  : 
Wc  from  the  wordy  torrent  fly; 
Who  listens  to  the  chatt'ring  pyc? 
Nor  would  I,  with  felonious  flight. 
By  stealth  invade  my  neighbour's  right ; 
Rapacious  animals  we  hate  : 
Kives,  hawks,  and  wolves,  deserve  their  fate 
Do  not  we  just  abhorrence  find 
Again  the  toad  and  serpent  kind? 
But  envy,  calumny,  and  spite 
Bear  stronger  venom  ia  their  bite,. 


Thus  cv'ry  ohjrct  of  creation 
Can  furnish  hints  to  contemplation; 
And  from  the  most  minute  and  mean 
A  virtuous  mind  can  morals  glean. 

Thy  fame  is  just,  the  Sage  replies; 
Thy  virtue  proves  thee  truly  wise, 
i'ridc  often  guides  the  author's  pen; 
Hooks  as  affected  are  as  men : 
But  he  who  studies  nature's  laws, 
k'rom  certain  truth  his  maxims  draws ; 
And  those,  without  our  schools,  suffice 
To  make  men  moral,  good,  and  wise. 


I 


To  his  Highness  William  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

§91.    FABLE  I.     The  Lion,  the  Tiger, 
and  the  Traveller. 

Accept,  young  Prince,  the  moral  lay, 
I  And  in  these  talcs  mankind  survey ; 
With  early  virtues  plant  your  breast, 
The  specious  arts  of  vice  detest. 

Princes,  like  beauties,  from  their  youth 
Are  strangers  to  the  voire  of  tr>;ih  : 
Learn  to  contemn  all  praise  betimes  . 
For  flattery  's  the  nurse  01"  crimes. 
Friendship  by  sweet  reproof  is  shown 
I  A  v  irtne  never  near  a  throne)  j 
In  courts  such  freedom  must  ofl'end, 
There  none  presumes  to  be  a  friend. 
To  those  of  your  exalted  station 
Fach  courtier  is  a  dedication. 
Mu-t  I  too  flatter  like  the  rest, 
Arid  turn  mv  morals  to  a  jest  ? 
The  Muse  disdains  to  steal  from  those 
Who  thrive  in  courts  by  fulsome  prose. 
But  shall  I  hide  your  real  praise, 
Or  'ell  von  what  a  nation  says? 
They  in  your  infant  bosom  trace 
The  virtues  of  your  royal  race, 
In  the  fair  dawning  of  your  mind 
Discern  you  gen'rous,  mild,  and  kind. 
They  see  you  grieve  to  hear  distress, 
And  pant  already  to  redress. 
Go  on,  the  height  of  good  attain, 
Nor  iet  a  nation  hope  in  vain  : 
For  hence  we  justly  may  presage 
The  virtues  of  a  riper  age. 
True  courage  shall  your  bosom  fire, 
And  future  actions  own  your  sire. 
Cowards  are  cruel,  hut  the  brave 
Love  mercy,  and  delight  to  save. 
A  Ti«er,  roaming  tor  his  prey, 
Sprung  on  a  Trav'ller  in  the  way  ; 
The  prostrate  game  a  Lion  spies, 
And  on  the  greedy  tyrant  flies: 
With  mingled  roar  resounds  the  wood, 
Their  teeth,  their  claws,  distil  with  blood  ; 
Till,  vanquished  by  the  Lion's  strength, 
The  spotted  foe  extends  his  length. 
The  man  besought  the  shaggy  lord, 
And  on  his  knees  for  life  implor'd  ; 
His  life  the  een'rous  hero  gave: 
Together  walking  to  his  cave, 
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The  lion  thus  bespoke  his  Sliest: 

What  hardy  Lieast  shall  dare  contest 
My  matchless  strength  ?  You  saw  the  fight, 

And  must  attest  my  pow'r  and  tight. 
Forc'd  to  forego  their  native  home, 
My  starving  slaves  at  distance  roam ; 
'W  ithin  these  woods  I  reign  alone, 
The  boundless  forest  is  my  own. 
Bears,  wolves,  and  all  the  savage  brood, 
Have  dyed  the  regal  den  with  blood. 
These  carcases  on  either  hand, 
Those  bones  that  whiten  all  the  land. 
My  former  deeds  and  triumphs  tell, 
Beneath  these  jaws  what  number*  tell. 

True,  says  the.  man,  the  strength  1  saw 
Might  well  the  brutal  nation  awe  : 
But  shall  a  monarch,  brave  like  you, 
Place  glory  in  so  false  a  view? 
Bobbers  invade  their  neighbours'  right: 
Be  lov'd;  let  justice  bound  your  might. 
Mean  are  ambition.-,  heroes  boasts 
Of  wasted  lands  and  slaughtered  hosts: 
Pirates  their  pow'r  by  murders  gain ; 
Wise  kings  bv  love  and  mercy  reign. 
To  me  your  clemency  hath  shown 
The  virtue  worthy  of  a  throne. 
Heaven  gi\es  you  pow'r  above  the  rest, 
Like  Heaven  to  succour  the  distrest. 

The  case  i1-  plain,  the  monarch  said; 
False  glory  hath  my  youth  misled; 
For  beasts  of  prey,  a  servile  tram. 
Have  been  the  flatt'rers  of  my  reign. 
You  reason  well.     Yet  tell  me,  friend, 
Did  ever  you  in  courts  attend? 
For  all  my  fawning  rogues  agree, 
That  human  heroes  rule  like  uie. 


§92.   fable  11.   The  Spaniel  and  the  Cameleon. 

A  Spaniel,  bred  with  all  the  care 

That  waits  upon  a  fav'nte  heir; 

Ne'er  felt  correction's  rigid  hand: 

Indulg'd  to  disobev  command, 

In  pamper'd  ease  his  hours  were  spent; 

He  never  knew  what  learning  meant. 

Such  forward  airs,  so  perl,  so  smart, 

Were  sure  to  win  his  lady's  heart : 

Each  little  mischief  gain'd  him  praise; 

How  pretty  were  his  fawning  ways  J 

The  wind  was  south,  the  morning  fair, 
He  ventures  forth  to  take  the  air  : 
He  ranges  all  the  meadow  round, 
And  rolls  upon  the  softest  ground; 
When  near  him  a  Cameleon  seen 
Was  scarce  distinguished  from  the  green. 

Dear  emblem  of  the  flatt'ring  host, 
What,  live  with  clowns  ?  a  genius  lost ! 
To  cities  and  the  court  repair, 
A  fortune  cannot  fail  thee  there ; 
Preferment  shall  thy  talents  crown: 
Believe  me,  friend ;  I  know  the  town. 

Sir,  says  the  sycophant,  like  you, 
Of  old,  politer  life  I  knew  : 
Like  you,  a  courtier  born  and  bred, 
Kings  lean'd  an  ear  to  what  1  said. 


Mv  whisper  always  met  iuc' 
The  ladies  prais'd  me  for  address. 
I  knew  to  hit  each  courtier';,  passion, 
And  flatter'd  ev'ry  vice  in  fashion. 
But  Jove,  who  hates  the  liar's  ways, 
At  once  cut  short  my  pro,p'rous  days; 
And,  sentene'd  to  retain  my  nature, 
Transformed  mc  to  this  craw  ling  creature. 
Doom'd  to  a  life  obscure  and  mean, 
1  wander  in  this  sylvan  scene. 
For  Jove  the  heart  alone  regards ; 
He  punishes  what  man  rewards. 
How  different  is  thy  case  and  mine! 
With  men  at  least  you  sup  and  dine; 
While  1.  condemned  to  thinnest  fare, 
Like  those  1  flatter'd,  feed  on  air. 


§93.     FABLE  III.      The  Mother,   the  Xurse, 
and  the  Fairy. 

Give  me  a  son.     The  blessing  sent, 
Were  ever  parents  more  content ': 
How  partial  are  their  floating  eyes! 
Xo  child  is  half  so  fair  and  w  Ue. 
Wak'd  to  the  morning's  pleasing  care, 
The  mother  rose,  and  sought  her  heir. 
She  saw  the  Nurse,  like  one  possest, 
With  wringing  hands,  and  sobbing  breast. 

Sure  some  disaster  has  betel  : 
Speak,  Nurse!  I  hope  die  boy  is  well? 

Dear  Madam,  think  not  me  to  blame; 
Invisible  the  Fairy  came: 
Your  precious  babe  is  hence  convey 'd, 
And  in  the  place  a  changeling  laid. 
Where  are  the  father's  mouth  And  nose, 
The  mother's  eves,  as  black  as  sloes? 
See  here,  a  shocking,  awkward  creature, 
That  speaks  a  fool  in  ev'ry  feature. 

The  woman  's  blind,  the  mother  cries ; 
I  see  wit  sparkle  in  iii.s  eyes. 

Lord,  Madam,  what  a  squinting  leer! 
No  doubt  the  Fairy  hath  been  here. 

Just  as  she  spoke,  a  pigmy  Sprite, 
Pops  through  the  key-hole,  swift  as  light; 
Perch' d  on  the  cradle's  lop  he  stands, 
And  thus  her  folly  reprimands: 

Whence  sprung  the  vain  conceited  lie, 
That  we  the  world  with  fools  supply? 
What!  «ive  our  sprightly  race  away . 
For  the  null  helpless  ->om  of  clay  ! 
Besides,  by  partial  fondness  shown, 
Like  vou,  we  doat  upon  our  own. 
Where  vet  was  aver  found  a  mother. 
Who'd  give  her  booby  for  another? 
And  should  we  change  with  human  breed, 
Well  might  wo  pass  for  fools  indeed. 


§  9±- 


table  iv.     The  Eagle  and  the 
Assembly  of  Annuals. 

As  Jupiter's  all-seeing  eye 
Survey  d  the  worlds  beneath  the  sky, 
From'this  small  speck  of  earth  were  sent 
Murmurs  and  sounds  of  discontent; 
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i  'ry  thing  alive  complain'd 
be  the  hardest  lift-  sustain**!. 
Jove  calls  his  Eagle.     At  the  word 
Before  him  stands  the  royal  bird. 
The  bird,  obedient,  from  heaven's' height 
Downward  direct-  hi<  rapid  flight ; 
Then  cited  ev'ry  living  tiling 
To  hear  the  mandates  of  his  king. 

Ungrateful  creatures!  whence  ari^e 
murmurs  which  offend  the  skies? 
Why  this  disorder?  say  the  cause  ; 
For  just  are  Jove's  eternal  laws. 
Let  each  his  discontent  reveal; 
To  von  sour  Dog  1  first  appeal. 

Hard  is  my  lot,  the  Hound  replies: 
On  what  fleet  nerves  the  Greyhound  flies! 
\\  .i.le  I,  with  weary  step  and  slow, 
O'er  plains,  and  \ales,  and  mountains  go. 
The  morning  sees  mvchace  begun, 
Nor  end-  it  till  the  setting  sun. 

When  (says  the  Grevhound)  I  pursue. 
My  s.am?  is  lost,  or  caught  in  view  ; 

jnd  my  sight  tho  pre\'s  secure: 
The  Hound  is  slow,  but  always  jure! 
And  hud  1  his  sagacious  scent, 
Jove  ne'er  had  heard  mv  discontent. 

The  Lion  crav'd  the  Vox's  art  ; 
The  Fox  the  Lion's  force  and  heart; 
The  Cock  implor'd  the  Pigeon's  flighty 
Whose  wings  were  rapid,  strong,  and  light; 
The  Pigeon  stn-rjgih  of  wing  despis'd, 
And  the  Cock's  matchless  \alor  priz'd  ; 
The  Fishes  wish'd  to  graze  the  plain; 
The  beasts  to  skiin  beneath  the  main. 
Thus,  envious  of  another's  slate, 
Each  hkai'd  the  partial  hand  oi  Fate. 

The  Bird  of  'Heaven  then  cried  aloud  : 
Jove  bids  disperse  the  innrm'riu^  crowd; 
The  Gad  rejects  vour  idle  prayers, 
Would  ye,  rebellious  mutineers, 
Entirely  change  your  name  and  nature, 
And  be  the  very  envied  creature? 
Wh  it !  silent  all,  and  none  consent? 
Be  happy  then,  and  learn  content ; 
Nor  imitate  the  restless  mind, 
And  proud  ambition  of  mankind. 


§  Q5.    faele  v.    The  iVild  Boar  and  the  Ham 
Against  an  elm  a  sheep  was  tied, 
The  butcher's  knife  in  blood  was  dyed; 
The  patient  flock,  in  silent  fright, 
From  far  beheld  the  horrid  stght : 

ge  Boar,  who  near  them  stood, 
Tims  mock'd  to  scorn  the  fleecy  brood  : 
All  cowards  should  be  serv'd  like  you  ; 

'-,  vour  murd'rer  is  in  view! 
With  purple  hands,  and  reeking  knife, 
He  strips  the  skin  yet  warm  with  life: 
Your  quarter'd  sires  your  bleeding  dams, 
The  dying  bleat ^f  harmless  lambs, 
Call  for  revenge.     O  stnpid  race! 
The  heart  that  wants  revenge  is  base. 

I  grant,  an  antient  Ram  replies, 
Vv  e  bear  no  terror  iu  our  eves : 


Yet  think  us  not  of  soul  so  tame. 
Which  no  repeated  wrongs  inflame, 
Insensible  of  ev'ry  ill. 
Because  we  want  thy  tusks  to  kill. 
Know,  those  who  violence  pursue, 
(rive  to  themselves  the  \engeance  due  ; 
For  in  these  mas-acres  they  find 
The  two  chief  plagues  that  waste  mankind. 
Our  skins  supplies  the  wrangling  bar; 
It  wakes  their  slumb'ring  sons  to  war  ; 
And  well  revenge  may  rest  contented, 
Since  drums  and  parchment  were  invented. 


§  g6.    fabi.e  vi.    The  Miser  and  Phttus. 
The  wind  was  high,  the  window  shakes; 
With  sudden  start  the  .Miser  wakes; 
Along  the  silent  room  he  stalks; 
Looks  back,  and  tremhles  as  he  walks! 
Each  lock  and  ev'ry  bolt  he  tries, 
In  ev'ry  creek  and  corner  pries; 
Then  opes  the  chest  with  treasure  stor'd, 
And  stands  in  rapture  o'er  his  hoard. 
But  now,  with  sudden  qualms  possest, 
He  wrings  his  hands,  he  beats  his  breast ; 
By  conscience  stung,  he  wildly  stares, 
And  thus  his  guilty  soul  declares  : 

Had  the  deep  earth  her  stores  confin'd, 
This  heart  had  known  sweet  peace  of  mind. 
But  virtue's  sold!  Good  gods!  what  price 
Can  recompense  the  pangs  of  vice? 
O  bane  of  good  !  seducing  cheat! 
Can  man,  weak  man,  thy  pow'r  defeat  ? 
Gold  banish'd  honor  from  the  mind, 
And  onhr  left  the  name  behind ; 
Gold  sow'd  the  world  with  ev'ry  ill ; 
Gold  taught  the  murderer's  sword  to  kill: 
'Twas  gold  instructed  coward  hearts 
In  treachery's  more  pernicious  arts. 
Who  can  recount  the  mischiefs  o'er? 
Virtue  resides  on  earth  no  more! 
He  spoke,  and  sigh'd.     In  angry  mood, 
Flutus,  his  god,  before  him  stood. 
Fhe  Miser,  trembling,  lock'd  his  chest; 
The  vision  frown'd,  and  thus  address'd  : 

Whence  is  this  vile  ungrateful  rant, 
Each  sordid  rascal's  daily  cant? 
Did  I,  base  wretch,  corrupt  mankind  1 
The  fault  's  in  thy  rapacious  mind. 
Because  my  blessings  are  abus'd, 
Must  1  be  censur'd,  curs'd,  accus'd? 
Ken  virtue's  self  by  knaves  is  made 
A  cloak  to  carry  on  the  trade; 
And  pow'r  (when  lodg'd  in  their  possession) 
Crows  tyranny,  and  rank  oppression, 
Thu9,  when  the  \illain  crams  his  chest, 
Gold  is  the  canker  of  the  breast; 
Tis  av'rice,  insolence,  and  pride  ; 
And  ev'ry  shocking  vice  beside: 
But  when  to  virtuous  hands  'tis  given, 
It  blesses  like  the  dews  of  heaven; 
Like  heaven,  it  hears  the  orphan's  cries, 
And  wipes  the  tear-  from  widows'  eyes. 
Their  crimes  on  gold  shall  misers  lay, 
Who  pavni'd  their  sordid  souls  for  pay? 


Let 
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Let  bravoes  then  [when  bloud  is  spilt) 
Upbraid  the  passive  sword  with  guilt. 

§  f)7.     fable  vii.     The  Lion,  the  Fox, 
and  the  C 

A  Lioxr,  tirM  with  state  affairs, 
Quite  -ick  of  pomp,  and  worn  with  cares; 
Hesoiv'd  (.remote  from  noise  and  strife) 
In  peace  to  pass  his  latter  life. 

It  was  proclaimed:  the  day  was  set: 
Behold  the  gen'ral  council  met. 
The  Fofltj  was  viceroy  naiii'd.     The  croud 
To  the  new  regent  humbly  bow'd. 

WolveS,  hears,  and  mighty  tigers  bend, 
And  strive  who  most  shall  condescend. 
He  straight  assumes  a  solemn  grace, 
Collects  his  wisdom  in  liis  face. 
The  crowd  admire  his  wit,  his  sense; 
Each  word  hath  weight  and  consequence. 
The  ilau'rer  all  hi->  art  displays, 
He  who  hath  pow'r  is  sure  of  praise. 
A  fox  stepp'd  forth  before  the  rest, 
And  thus  the  senile  throng  address'd • 

How  vast  his  talents,  horn  to  rule, 
And  train'd  in  virtue's  honest  school; 
What  clemency  his  temper  sways! 
How  uncorrupt  are  all  his  ways  ! 
Beneath  his  conduct  and  commarid 
Rapine  shall  cease  to  waste  the  land, 
His.  brain  hath  stratagem  and  art ; 
Prudence  and  mercy  rule  his  heart. 
W  hat  blessings  must  attend  the  nation 
Under  this  good  administration! 

He  said.     A  Goose  who  distant  stood, 
Haraugu'd  apart  the  cackling  brood  : 

Whene'er  I  hear  a  knave  commend, 
He  bids  me  shun  his  worthy  friend 
W  hat  praise!  what  mighty  commendation! 
But  'twas  a  Fox  who  spoke  th'  oration. 
Foxes  this  government  may  prize, 
As  gentle,  plentiful,  and  wise  : 
If  they  enjoy  the  sweets,  'tis  plain, 
We  Geese  must  feel  a  tyrant  reign. 
What  havoek  now  shall  thin  our  race, 
When  ev'ry  petty-  clerk  in  place. 
To  prove  his  taste  and  seem  polite, 
Will  feed  on  Geese  both  noon  and  night! 


§98.     fable  vin.     The  Lady  and  the  Wasp. 

What  whispers  must  the  beautv  Lear! 

What  hourly  nonsense  haunts  her  ear  ! 

Where'er  her  eyes  dispense  their  charms, 

Impertinence  around  her  swarms. 

Did  not  the  tender  nonsense  strike, 

Contempt  and  scorn  might  soon  dislike; 

Forbidding  airs  might  thin  the  place  ; 

The  slightest  flap  a  fly  can  chase. 

But  who  can  drive  the  num'rous  breed  ! 

Chase  one,  another  will  succeed, 

Who  knows  a  fool,  must  know  his  brother, 

One  fop  will  recommend  another : 

And  with  this  plague  she  's  rightly  curst, 

Because  she  liaten'd  to  the  fin>i. 


As  Doris,  at  hei  toil  .' 

S  it  meditating  on  I    . 

she  n    .. 

And  loll'd  the  sul'ry  hours  away. 

As  thus  in  indolen<  e  she  . 
A  giddy  Wasp  around  her  Hk  -. 
He  now  advances,  now  retires, 
Now  to  her  neck  and  cheek  aspires. 
Her  fan  in  vain  defends  her  charms; 
Swift  he  returns,  again  alarms  : 
For  by  repulse  he  bolder  grew, 
Perch  d  on  her  lip,  and  sipp'd  the  dew. 

She  frowns,  she  (rets.     Good  god-!  she  cries, 
Protect  me  from  these  tensing  flies! 
Of  all  the  plagues  that  heaven  hath  nut, 
A  \\  asp  is  most  impertinent. 

The  ho v* ring  insect  thus  complain'd  : 
Am  I  then  slighted,  scorn'd,  disdainM? 
Can  such  offence  your  anger  wake? 
"1'was  beauty  caus'd  the  bold  mistake. 
Those  cherry  lips  that  breathe  perfume, 
Tltat  cheek  so  ripe  with  youthful  bloom, 
Made  me  with  strong  desire  pursue 
The  fairest  peach  that  ever  grew. 

Strike  him  not,  Jenny,  Doris  cries, 
Xor  murder  Wasps  like  vulgar  flies  : 
For  though  he  'sfre ',  (to  do  him  right) 
The  creature's  civil  and  polite* 

In  ecstasies  away  he  posts  ; 
Where'er  he  came  the  favor  boasts  ; 
Brags  how  her  sweetest  tea  he  sips-. 
And  shows  the  sugar  on  his  lips. 

The  hint  ahnn'd  the  forward  crew  : 
Sure  of  succes-,,  away  they  Hew. 
They  share  the  d  unties  of  the  day, 
Round  her  with  aire  music  play, 
And  now  they  flutter,  now  they  rest, 
Now  soar  a^-iin,  ami  skim  her  breast. 
Nor  were  theybaaish'd  till  she  found 
Thai  Wasps  have  stings,  and  felt  the  wound. 


§  99-     fael:  ix.     The  Bull  and  the  Mastiff. 
Slek  you  to  tram  your  faVrite  Boy  r 
Each  caution,  ev'ry  care  employ  : 
And  ere  you  venture  to  confide, 
Let  his  preceptor's  heart  be  tried: 
Weigh  well  his  manners,  life,  and  scope  ; 
On  theie  depends  thy  future  hope. 

As  on  a  time,  in  peaceful  reign, 
A  Bull  enjoy  \l  the  flown-  plain, 
A  Mastiff'  pass'd;  inflam'd  with  ire, 
His  eye-balls  shot  indignant  fire  ; 
He  foam'd,  he  rag'd  with  thirst  of  blood. 
Spurning  the  ground  the  monarch  stood, 
And  roar'd  aloud — Suspend  the  fight ; 
In  a  whole  skin  q;o  sleep  to-night: 
Or  tell  me,  ere  the  battle  rage, 
W  hat  wrongs  provoke  thee  to  engage? 
Is  it  ambition  hres  thy  breast, 
Or  av'rice,  that  ne'er  can  rest  ? 
From  these  alone  unjustly  springs 
The  world-destroying  wrath  of  Rings'. 

The  surly  Ma-tiff  thus  returns; 
Within  my  bosom  glory  burr.s. 

Like 
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Like  heroes  of  denial  name, 
Whom  poets  sing,  1  fight  for  fame. 
The  butcher's- spirit-stirring  mind 

To  daily  war — my  volith  iiiclin'J  ; 
He  train'd  me  to  heroic  d« 

..it  me  to  conquer  or  to  bleed. 
Cars'd  Dos!  the  Hail  replied;  no  more 
I  wonder  at  thy  tlur-i  of  u"rc ; 
For  thou  [beneath  a  botcher  train'd. 
Whose  hands  with  crueltv  are  stain'd, 
His  dailv  murder.--  in  thv  view) 
Must,  like  the  tutor,  blood  pursue. 
Take  then  thv  late.     With  goring  wound, 
At  once  be  lifts  him  from  the  ground  : 
Aloft  the  sprawling  hero  Hies, 

led  he  falls,  he  howls,  and  dies. 


§  100.     fable  x.     The  Elephant  and  the 
Bookseller. 

The  man  who  with  undaunted  toils 
Sails  unknown  seas  to  unknown  soils, 
With  various  wonders  feasts  his  sight: 
What  stranger  wonders  does  he  write  ! 
We  read,  and  in  description  view 
Creature-  which  Adam  never  knew: 
For,  when  werisque  no  contradiction, 
It  prompt-  the  tongue  to  deal  in  fiction, 
Those  things  tlr  t  startle  me  or  von, 
1  -rant  are  strange,  yet  may  be  true. 
Who  doubts  that  Elephants  are  found 
For  science  and  for  sen-e  renow  n'd  : 
Borri  records  their  strength  of  part-, 
Extent  of  thought,  and  skill  in  arts  ; 
How  they  perform  the  law's  decrees, 
And  save  die  .-tale  the  hangman's  feei : 
And  how  by  travel  understand 
The  language  of  another  land. 
Let  those  who  question  this  report, 
To  Pliny's  antieni  page  resort ; 
How  learn'd  was  that  sagacious  breed! 
Who  now  like  them  the  Greek  can  read  1 

As  one  of  these,  in  days  of  yore, 
Rummag'd  a  shop  of  learning  o'er ; 
Not,  like  our  modern  deeds,  minding 
(July  the  margin's  breadth  and  binding; 
A  book  his  curious  eye  detains, 
Where  with  exactest  care  and  pains 
Were  ev'rv  bea-t  and  bird  pourtray'd. 
That  e'er  the  search  of  man  survey 'd. 
Their  natures  and  their  pow'rs  were  writ 
With  all  the  pride  of  human  wit. 
The  page  he  with  attention  spread, 
And  thus  remark'd  on  what  he  read  : 

Man  with  strong  reason  is  endow 'di 
A  beast  scarce  instinct  is  allow'd. 
But  let  this  author's  work  be  tried  : 
"1  i  >  plain  that  neither  was  his  guide. 
Can  he  discern  the  different  natures, 
And  weigh  the  pow'r  of  other  creature*, 
Who  by  the  partial  work  hath  shown 
He  knows  -o  little  of  bis  own  .' 
How  falsely  is  the  .panicl  drawn  ! 
D;d  mail  i:.  fSWO? 


A  dog  proficient  in  the  trade  ! 
He  the  chief  flatt'rer  nature  made! 
Go,  Man,  the  ways  of  court-,  discern. 
Von  'II  find  a  spaniel  still  might  learn. 
How  can  the  l'*o.\'s  theft  and  plunder 
Provoke  his  censure  or  his  wonder? 
From  courtier  trick-,  ami  law  vers  arts, 
The  fox  might  well  improve  his  parts. 
The  lion,  wolf,  and  tige:^  brood, 
He  cur-es  for  their  thirst  of  blood; 
But  is  not  man  to  man  a  pre\  i 
Beasts  kill  for  hunger,  men  for  pay. 

Tlie  Bookseller,  who  heard  him  speak. 
And  saw  him  turn  a  page  of  (J reek, 
Thought,  what  a  genius  have  I  found  ? 
Then  thus  address' d  with  bow  profound  : 

Learn'd  Sir,  if  you  'd  employ  your  pen 
Against  the  senseless  sons  of  men, 
Or  write  the  history  of  Siani, 
No  man  is  better  pay  than  1  am ; 
Or,  since  your  learn'd  in  Greek,  let's  see 
Something  against  the  Trinity. 

When,  wrinkling  with  a  sneer  his  trunk* 
Friend,  quoth  the  Elephant,  you  're  drunk  j 
E'en  keep  your  money,  and  be  wise  ; 
Leave  man  on  man  to  criticise  : 
For  that  you  ne'er  can  want  a  pen 
Among  the  senseless  sons  of  men. 
They  unprovok'd  will  crairt  the  fray; 
Ewvy  's  a  sharper  spur  than  pay. 
No  author  ever  spar'd  a  brother ; 
Wits  are  game-cocks  to  one  another. 


§  101. 


fable  xi.     The  Peacock,  the  Turkey, 
and  (he  Goose. 


In  beautv  faults  conspicuous  grow  ; 
The  smallest  speck  is  seen  on  snow. 

As  near  a  barn,  by  hunger  led, 
A  Peacock  with  the  poubrv  fed  ; 
All  view'd  him  with  an  envious  eye. 
And  mock'd  his  gaudy  pageantry. 
He,  conscious  of  superior  merit, 
Contemns  their  base  reviling  spirit ; 
His  state  and  dignity  assumes, 
And  to  the  sun  displays  his  plumes  ; 
Which',  like  the  heav'ns  o'er-arching  skies, 
Are  spangled  with  a  thousand  eyes  : 
The  circling  ravs,  and  varied  light, 
At  once  confound  their  dazzkd  sight  : 
On  ev'ry  tongue  detraction  bums, 
And  malice  prompts  their  spleen  by  turns  r 

Mark  with  what  insolence  and  pride 
The  creature  take-  his  haughty  stride, 
The  Turkey  cries.     Can  spleen  contain  fc 
Sure  never  bird  was  half  so  vain  ! 
But,  were  intriusic  merit  seen, 
We  Turkeys  have  the  whiter  skin. 

From  tongue  to  tonsue  they  caught  abuse  *, 
And  next  was  heard  'tie  hiding  Goose: 
What  hideous  legs  !  what  fikhy  claws ! 
I  scorn  to  censure  little  flaws. 
Then  what  a  horrid  squalling  throat ! 
Ev'n  owls  arc  frkhted  at  the  note. 


True 
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Xrue  —  those  are  faults,  ihe  Peacockeries  ; 
My  scream,  my  shanks,  you  may  despise  : 
J? Lit  such  blind*  critics  rail  in  vain  : 
What !  overlook  nrj  radiant  train  ! 
Know,  did  my  legs  (your  scorn  and  sport) 
I  he  Turkey  <>r  tin-  Goose  support, 
And  did  ye  scream  with  harsher  sound, 
Those  faults  in  you  had  ne'er  been  found! 
To  all  apparent  beauties  blind, 
Each  blemish  strikes  an  envious  mind. 

Thus  in  assemblies  have  I  seen 
A  nymph  of  brightest  charms  and  mien, 
"Wake  envy  in  each  ugly  tare  ■ 
And  buzzing  scandal  fills  the  place. 


§  102.  table  xii.  Cupid,  Hymen,  and  Plulils. 

As  Cupid  in  Cythera's  prove 
Emplov'd  the  leaser  pow'rs  of  love; 
Some  shape  the  how,  or  tit  the  string  ; 
Si mie  give  the  taper  shaft  its  wing. 
Or  turn  the  polish'd  quiver's  mould, 
Or  head  the  darts  with  temper'd  gouh 
Amidst  their  toil  and  various  care, 
Thus  Hymen,  with  assuming  air, 
Address'd  the  god  :   Thou  purblind  chit, 
Of  awkward  and  ill-judging  wit, 
If  matches  are  not  Letter  made, 
At  once  I  must  forswear  my  trade. 
You  send  me  such  ill-coupled  folks, 
That  'tis  a  shame  to  sell  them  yokes; 
They  squabble  for  a  pin,  a  feather, 
And  wonder  how  they  came  together. 
The  husband's  sullen,  dogged,  shy; 
The  wife  grows  flippant  in  reply; 
1I«  loves  COmmdnd  and  due  resiriction, 
An<{  she  as  well  likes  contradiction  : 
She  never  slavishly  submits  ; 
She'll  have  her  Will,  or  have  her  fits  : 
He  this  way  tups,  she  t'other  draws  ; 
The  man  grows  jealous,  and  with  cause  . 
Nothing  can  save  him  but  divorce  : 
And  here  the  wife  complies  of  course. 

"When,  says  the  boy,  had  I  to  do 
With  either  your  affairs  or  you  ? 
1  never  idly  spent  my  darts  j 
You  trade  in  mercenary  hearts. 
For  settlements  the  lawyer's  in  d  ; 
Is  mv  hand  witness  to  the  deed; 
If  they  like  cat  and  dog  agree, 
Go  rail  at  Plutus,  not  at  me. 

Plutus  appear'd,  and  said — 'Tis  true, 
In  marriage  gold  is  all  their  view  ; 
They  seek  no  beautv,  wit,  or  sense  ; 
And  love,  is  seldom  the  pretence. 
All  offer  incense  at  mv  shrine, 
And  I  alone  the  bargain  sign. 
How  can  Belinda  blame  her  fate  ? 
She  only  ask'd  a  great  estate. 
Doris  was  rich  enough,  'tis  true  ; 
Her  lord  must  give  her  title  too  : 
And  ev'ry  man,  or  rich  or  poor, 
A  fortune  asks,  and  asks  no  mo:e. 


Av'rice,  whatever  shape  it  bears, 
Must  still  be  coupled  Wllh  its  cares. 


§   10.1.     FABLE  xiii.     Tin  Tame  Sla/ 
As  a  young  Stag  the  thicket  pass'd, 
The  branches  hcid  his  an  tier-  fast ; 
A  clown,  who  saw  the  captive  hu     ', 
Across  the  horns  his  halter  Hung. 

Now  safely  hamper  d  in  the  cord, 
He  hore  the  present  to  his  lord. 
His  lord  was  plcas'd  ;  as  was  the  clown, 
When  he  was  tipp'd  with  half-a-crown. 
The  stag  was  brought  before  his  wife  ! 
The  tender  lady  begg'd  his  life. 
How  sleek  the  skin  1  how  speck'd  like  ermine 
Sure  never  creature  was  so  charming  ! 

At  first  within  the  yard  courin'd, 
He  flics,  and  hides  from  all  mankind; 
Now,  bolder  grown,  w  it Ii  fix'd  amaze, 
Arid  distant  awe,  presumes  to  gaze  : 
Munches  the  linen  en  the  lines, 
And  on  a  hood  or  apron  dines  ; 
He  steals  my  little  master's  bread, 
Follows  the  servants  to  be  fed  : 
Nearer  and  nearer  now  he  stands, 
To  feel  the  prai=e  of  patting  hands; 
Examines  ev'ry  list  for  meat, 
And,  though  repuls'd,  disdains  retreat; 
Attacks  again  with  levelTd  horns  ; 
And  man,  that  was  bis  terror,  scorns 

Such  is  the  country  maiden's  fright, 
When  first  a  red-coat  is  in  sight; 
Behind  the  door  she  hides  Iter  face  ; 
Next  time  at  distance  eyes  the  lace  ; 
She  now  can  all  bis  terrors  stand, 
Nor  from  his  squeeze  withdraws  her  hand* 
She  plays  familiar  in  his  arms, 
And  ev'ry  soldier  hath  his  charms, 
From  tent  to  tent  she  spreads  her  rl?>me  ; 
For  custom  conquers  fear  and  shame. 


§  104.  fable  xiv.  The  Monkey  ivho  had. 
seen  the  World. 
A  Monkev.  :o  reform  the  times, 
Resolved  to  visit  foreign  climes: 
For  men  in  distant  regions  roam 
To  bring  politer  manners  home. 
So  forth  he  fares,  all  toil  defies ; 
Misfortune  serves  to  make  us  wise. 

At  length  the  treach'tous  snare  was  laid  ; 
Poor  Pua  was  caught,  to  town  convey'd, 
There  sold.     How  envied  was  his  doom, 
Made  captive  in  a  lady's  room  ! 
Proud  as  a  lover  of  his  chains, 
He  day  by  day  her  fa\or  gaii 
Whene'er  the  duty  of  the  dav 
The  toilet  calls,  with  mimic  play 
He  twirls  her  knots,  he  cracks  her  ii\\t 
Like  any  other  gentleman. 
In  visits  too  his  parts  and  wit, 
When  jests  grew  dull,  were  sure  to  hit. 
Proud  with  applause,  he  thought  his  mind 
In  ev'ry  courtly  art  refin'd  j 

II  Like 
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h  iUi  public  zeal, 
To  civilize  the  Monkey  w ca  1 : 

tch'd  occasion,  broke  bis  cbaitt, 
And  sought  bis  native  woods  again. 

The  hairy  sylvan;  round  him  prcs  . 
Astorrish'd  at  his  stent  and  dress. 

nd  others  glotle 
Upon  his  rich  embroider' J.  coat ; 
pper  perriwig  commending, 
the  black  tail  behind  depending  : 
ilis  powder'd  back,  abofe,  below, 
Like  hoary  I  ecy  snow  ; 

But  ail  with  envy  ami  desire 

otdder-knot  admire, 
r  a:.d  improve,  he  pertly  cries  , 
me  tc  make  a  nation  wise. 
i  your  own  worth,  support  you*  place, 
The  nest  in  rank  to  human  race. 
i:i  cities  long  1  pass'd  my  days, 
tonvere'd  with  men,  and  lea'rn'd  their  wn'ys. 
'I  heir  dress,  their  courtrj  manners  see  ; 
Reform  yotrr  state,  and  copy  me 

ye  to  thrive?  in  rlatt'r\  deal  ; 
"Your  scorn,  your  hate,  with  that  conceal. 
Seem  onk  to  regard  your  friends, 
But  use  them  for  your  private  ends'. 
Stint  not  to  truth  the  flow  of  wit  ;' 
Be  prompt  to  he  whene'er  'tis  fit. 
Bend  all  your  force  to  spatter  merit ; 
Scandal  is  conversation's  spirit. 
Boluk  to  ev'rv  thing  attend, 
And  men  vour  talent-  shall  commend-. 
.  nr  the  great.  Observe  me  right  j 
harJ  you  grow  like  mari  polite. 
He  spoke,  and  bow'd.  With  mutt' ring  jaws 
The  wond'ring  circle  gririn'd  applause. 
Now,  warm  with  malice,  envy,  Spite, 
Their  mo-t  obliging  friends  thoy  bite  ; 
And,  fond  to  copy  human  ways, 

ee  new  mischiefs  all  their  days. 
Thus  the  dull  Lad,  too  tall  lor  school, 
With  travel  finishes  the  fool  ; 
Studious  ot V.  rv  cur-comb's  airs, 
JL-  drinks,  games,  dresses,  whore-.,  and  swears; 
O  >  flooka  with  scorn  all  virtuous  arts  ; 
I'or  vice  his  fitted  to  his  parts. 


As  thus  he  walk'd  in  musing  thought, 
His  car  imperfect  accents  taught; 
With  cautious  oleps  he  nearer  drew  - 
By  the  thick  shade  conceal'd  from  view, 
Ffigh  OU  the  branch  a  Pheasant  stood  ; 
Around  her  all  her  list'ning  brood  ; 
Proud  of  the  blessings  of  her  nest, 
She  thus  a  mother's  care  express'd: 
No  dangers  here  shall  circumvent , 
Within  the  wood's  enjoy  content. 
Sooner  the  hawk  or  vulture  trust 
Than  .Man,  of  animals  the  worst; 
In  him  ingratitude  you  find  ; 
A  vice  [X'culiarto  the  kmd. 
The  sheep,  whose  annual  fleece  is  dyed 
To  guanl  his  health,  and  serve  his  pride, 
Forc'd  from  hi;;  fold  aird  native  plain, 
[s  in  the  cruel  shambles  slain. 
The  -warms  who,  with  illustrious  skill., 
His  hives  with  wax  and  honey  till. 
In  vain  whole  summer  days  "employ'd, 
Th<  ir  stores  are  sold,  their  race  destroy'd: 
What  tribute  from  the  goose  is  paid  ! 
Does  not  her  (fing  all  science  aid  ? 
Docs  ii  not  lover-'  hearts  explain, 
And  drudge  to  raise  the  merchant's  gain  ? 
What  now  rewards  this  gen'rnl  use? 
I  le  takes  the  quills,  and  eats  the  goose. 
Man  then  avoid,  detest  his  ways ; 
So  safety  shall  prolong  your  days. 
When  services  are  thus  acquitted, 
Be  sure  we  Pheasants  must  be  spitted. 


§   195.     table  xv.     The  Philosopher  and 
the  Pheasants. 

awak'd  at  early  dav, 
the  deep  forest  took  his  way; 
Drawn  by  the  music  of  the  groves, 
Along  the  winding  gloom  he  roves  : 

tree  to  t.*ee  the  warbling  ihro^ti 
Prolong  the  sweet  alternate  notes. 
But  where  he  pics.'d  he  terror  threw  ; 
song  broke  short,  the  warblers  ii. 
The  thrushesachatter'd  with  affright, 
s  abhorr'd  hi-:  sight , 
All  animals  before  him  ran, 
']<■  shun  the  hateful  sight  of  man. 

Whence  is  this  dr>  ad  of  ev'ry  creature  ? 

Flj  i  ire,  or  our  nature  ? 


§   100.     fable  xvi.     The  Pin  and  the  'Sialic . 

A  Pin,  who  long  had  serv'd  a  beauty, 
Proficient  in  the  toilet's  duty, 
Had  form'd  her  sleeve,  confin'd  her  hair, 
Or  given  her  knot  a  smarter  air, 
Now  nearest  to  her  heart  was  plac'd, 
Nov*  in  her  mantua's  tail  disgrae'dj 
But  could  she  partial  fortune  blame, 
Who  saw  her  lover  serv'd  the  same. 

At  length  from  all  her  honors  cast, 
Throdgh  various  turns  of  life  she  pass'd  ; 
Now  ^litter'd  on  a  tavlor's  arm  , 
Now  kept  a  btggar's  infant  warm  ; 
Now,  rang'd  within  a  miser's  coat, 
Contributes  to  his  yearly  Kroat: 
Now  rais'd  again  from  fow  approach, 
She  visits  in  the  doctor's  coach  ! 
Here,  there,  by  various  fortune  tost, 
At  last  in  Gretbam-hall  was  lost. 
Charm'd  with  the  wonders  of  the  shov. , 
On  ev'ry  side,  above,  below, 
She  now  of  this  or  that  inquires ; 
What  least  was  understood  admires. 
'Tis  plain,  each  thing  so  struck  her  mind. 
Her  head's  of  virtuoso  kind. 

And  pray  what's  this,  and  this,  dear  Sir  ? 
A  Needle,  says  the  interpreter. 
She  knew  the  name  :  and  thus  the  fool 
Addrc*s'd  her  as  a  taylor's  tool. 

A  needle 
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A  needle  with  tint  filthy  stone, 
Quite  idle,  all  with  rust  o"fefgrowu ! 
Von  better  might  employ  your  parts, 
And  aid  the  temp-ires-,  iu  her  arts. 
But  tell  me  how  the  friendship  arew, 
Between  that  paltry  flint  and  \   u. 

Friend,  sa\s  the  Needle,  cease  to  blame; 
I  follow  real  worth  and  fame. 
Know'st  thou  the  loadstone's  pow'r  and  art, 
That  virtue  virtues  can  impart  ? 
Of  all  his  talents  I  partake; 
I  low  can  I  such  a  friend  forsake! 
Tis  I  direct,  the  pilot's  hand 
To  shun  the  rocks  and  treach'rous  »anJ  ; 
By  me  the  distant  world  is  known, 
And  either  India  is  our  own. 
Had  I  with  milliners  been  bred, 
What  had  I  been  ?   the  guide  of  thread, 
And  drudg'd  as  vulgar  needle-  do. 
Of  no  more  consequence  than  you. 


§   107.     fable   xvii.     The  Shepherd'.-  1)  ■_• 
and  the  Wolf. 

A  Wolf,  with  hunger  fierce  and  bold, 

Ravag'd  the  plains,  and  thinn'd  the  fold  ; 

Deep  in  the  wool  secure  he  lay  ; 

The  thefts  of  night  regal'd  the  day. 

In  vain  the  shepherd's  wakefcil  care 

Had  spread  the  toils,  and  waich'd  the  snare  ; 

In  vain  the  Dog  pursued  his  pace, 

The  fleeter  robber  mock'd  the  chare. 

As  Lightfbot  railed  the  forest  round, 
By  chance  his  foe's  retreat  he  found. 

A  truce,  replies  the  Wolf.     'Tis  done. 
The  Dog  the  parley  thus  begun  : 

How  can  that  «troDur  intrepid  mind 
Attack  a  weak  defenceless  kind  ? 
Those  jaws  should  prey  on  nobler  food, 
And  drink  the  boar's  and  lion's  blood  ; 
Great  souls  with  gen'rous  pity  melt, 
Which  coward  tyrants  never  felt. 
How  harmless  is  our  fleecy  care  ! 
Be  brave,  and  let  thy  mercy  -pare. 

Friend,  savs  the  Wolf,  the  matter  weigh  ; 
Nature  design'd  us  beasts  of  prey; 
As  such,  when  hunger  finds  a  treat, 
Tis  necessary  Wolves  should  eat. 
If,  mindful  of  the  bleating  weal, 
Thy  bosom  burn  with  real  zeal, 
Hence,  and  thy  tyrant  lord  beseech  ; 
To  him  repeat  the  moving  speech : 
A  Wolf  eats  sheep  but  now  and  then  ; 
Ten  thousands  are  devour' d  by  men. 
An  open  foe  may  prove  a  curse  ; 
But  a  pretended  friend  is  worse. 


§  108.   fable  xvin.  The  Painter  who 

?iolody  and  every  lody. 

Lest  men  suspect  your  tale  untrue, 
Keep  probability  in  view. 
The  trav'ller  leaping  o'er  those  bound-, 
The  credit  of  his  book  confound-. 


Who  with  his  tongue  hath,  arm! 
Makes  evn  his  real  courage  doubted: 
Hut  flatt'ry  never  seems  al  -urd, 
T  .    flatter'd  always  take  your  word* 
Impossibilities  seem  j 
They  take  the  strongest  praise  on  trust. 
Hybefbolcs,  tho'  ne'er  so  great, 
Will  still  come  short  of  self-conceit. 

So  very  like,  a  Painter  drew, 
That  ev'ry  eye  the  picture  knew  ; 
He  hit  complexion,  feature,  air. 
So  just,  the  life  itself  was  there. 
No  flatt'ry  with  his  colors  laid, 
To  bloom  restor'd  the  faded  maid  ; 
He  gave  each  muscle  all  its  strength  ■ 
i  he  mouth,  the  chin,  the  nose's  length, 
His  horn  >\  pencil  touch'd  with  truth, 
And  mark'd  the  date  of  age  and  youth. 
lie  lost  ins  friends,  his  practice  fail'd  ; 
Truth  should  no!  always  be  reveal'd; 
\n  dusty  piles  hi    pictures  lay, 
For  no  one  sent  the  second  pay. 
Two  bustos,  fraught  with  evry  grace, 
A  Venus  and  Apollo's  face, 
lie  plac'd  in  view;  reso'v'd  to  please 
\\  hoever  sat,  he  drew  from  these  ; 
From  these  corrected  cv'ry  feature, 
And  spirited  each  awkward  creature. 

All  things  were  set ;  the  hour  was  eomc, 
Hi-  pallet  ready  o'er  bio  thumb, 
My  Lord  appear'd  ;  and,  seated  right 
In  proper  attitude  and  light, 
Tiie  Painter  look'd,  he  sketch'd  the  piece, 
Then  dipp'd  his  pencil,  talk'd  of  Greece. 
Of  Tiuan's  tints,  of  Guido's  air: 
Those  eves,  my  Lord,  the  spirit  there 
.Might  well  a  Raphael's  hand  require, 
To  give  them  all  the  native  lire  ; 
The  features  fraught  with  sense  and  wit, 
Von  '11  grant,  are  very  hard  to  hit ; 
But  yet  with  patience  you  shall  view 
As  much  as  paint  and  art  can  do. 
Observe  the  work.     My  Lord  replied. 
Till  now  I  thought  my  mouth  was  wide; 
Resides,  my  nose  is  somewhat  long; 
Dear  Sir,  for  me  'tis  far  too  young. 

Oh  pardon  me  !   the  artist  cried, 
In  this  the  painters  must  decide. 
The  piece  ev'n  common  eyes  must  strike; 
I  warrant  it  extremely  like. 

Mv  Lord  examin'd  it  anew; 
No  lnoking-u;lass  sccni'd  half  so  true. 

A  Lady  came,  with  borrow'd  grace. 
He  from  his  Venus  form'd  her  face. 
Her  lover  prais'd  the  Painter's  art ; 
So  like  the  picture  in  his  heart  ! 
To  ev'ry  age  some  charm  he  lent  ; 
Ev'n  beauties  were  almost  content- 

Thro'  all  the  town  his  art  they  prais'd ; 
His  custom  grew,  his  price  was  rais'aS 
Had  he  the  real  likeness  shown, 
Would  anv  man  the  picture  own  ? 
Hut  when  thus  happily  he  wrought, 
Kach  found  the  likeness  in  his  thought. 

H  2  §    109.      FAB  I 
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$  100.      rABLB  xix.      The  Lion  and  the  Cut 

How  fond  are  men  of  rule  and  ['Lire. 

V\  ho  court  it  from  the  mean  ami  base  ! 

These  cannot  bear  an  equal  nigh, 

But  from  superior  merit  tl\ . 

They  love  the  eel.  joke, 

And  lose  their  hours  in  ale  and  -moke, 

1  hi  re  o'er  s<  me  \»  m  club  preside  , 

So  poor,  so  paltry  i-  their  pride  ! 

Nay,  c%  u  with  tools  whole  nights  "vv  ill  sit, 

In  hope;  to  he  supreme  in  wit. 

It"  these  can  read,  to  these  1  write, 

To  set  their  worth  in  truest  light. 

A  Lion-cub,  of  sordid  mind, 
Avoided  all  the  lion-kind  ; 
Fond  df  applause  he  sought  the  feasts 
Of  vulgar  and  ignoble  beasts ; 
\\  ith  a-ses  all  his  time  he  spent ; 
Their  club's  ]>crpetuul  president, 
lie  caught  their  manners,  looks,  and  air5  ; 
An  ass  in  ev'iy  tiling  but  cars ! 
it' e'er  Ins  hicjhness  meant  a  joke, 
They  grinn'd  applause  before  lie  '.pike  ; 
But  at  each  word  what  shouts  of  prai 
<  rood  god-  !   how  natural  he  brays  - 

Elate  with  flatt'rv  and  conceit, 
He  seeks  his  royal  sire's  retreat  ; 
Forward,  and  tond  to  shun  his  parts, 
His  highness  brays  :  the  lion  -tart- : 

Puppy  !   that  cur>'d  vociferation 
Betrays  thy  Hfe  and  conversation  : 
Coxcombs,  an  ever-noi-\  race, 
Are  trumpets  of  their  own  disgrace. 

W  hy  so  severe  :  the  Cub  replies ; 
Our  senate  always  held  me  wise. 

How  weak  i->  pride  !   returns  the  sire  ; 
All  fools  are  vain  when  fools  admin  ! 
Hut  know,  what  stupid  asses  prize. 
Lions  and  noble  beasts  despise. 


§  110.     fabi.e  xx.     The  old  Jim  and  thr  Cock. 
Restrain  your  child ;  you '11  soon  believe 
The  text  which  says,  '  We  sprung  from  Eve.' 

As  an  old  Hen  led  forth  her  train. 
And  seem'd  to  peck  to  show  the  grain  ; 

ik'd  thccliatf,  she  scratch'd  the  ground, 
And  glean'd  the  spacious  yard  around. 
\  giddy  Chick,  to  try  her  wirier-. 
On  the  well's  narrow  margin  springs, 
And  prone  she  drops.     The  mother'.  L 
All  day  with  sorrow  was  po 

A  Cock  she  met,  her  son  she  knew, 
And  in  her  heart  afrei  tien  grew- 
My  son,  says  she,  I  grant  yourycars 
reach'd  beyond  a  mother's  cares. 
you  vig'rom,  strong,  and  bold  ; 
I  hear  with  jov  your  triumphs  tnid. 
Tis  not  from  Cocks  thy  fate  I  dr<  >- 
But  let  thy  ever- wary  tread 

d  yon  well;   the  fatal  place 
Is  sure  perdition  to  our  race. 
Print  this  my  counsel  on  thy  brea;i 
!  j'i  .t  god   I  leave  the  rest 


He  thank  a  her  care  ;  yet  Jay  by  day 
Hi-  bosom  btirn'd  to  disobey  ; 
And  ev'ry  time  the  well  he  saw, 
Scorn'd  in  his  heart  the  foolish  law  : 
Near  and  more  near  each  day  he  drew, 
And  long'd  to  trv  the  dangerous  \iew. 

Why  was  this  idle  charge  ?  he  cries ; 
Let  courage  female  fears  despise. 
Or  did  she  doubt  my  heart  was  brave, 
And  therefore  this  injunction  gave  ? 
Or  does  her  harvest  store  the  place, 
A  treasure  for  her  younger  iace? 
And  would  she  thus  my  search  prevent  ? 
I  stand  resolv'd,  and  dare  th' event. 

Thus  saidj  he  mounts  the  margin's  round, 
And  pries  into  the  depth  profound. 
lie  stretch'd  his  neck  ;  and  from  below 
\\  ith  stretching  neck  advane'd  a  foe : 
With  wrath  his  ruined  plumes  he  rears, 
The  foe  with  ruffled  plumes  appears: 
Threat answer'd  threat ;  his  fury  grew  ; 
Headlong  to  meet  the  war  he  flew  ; 
But  when  the  wat'rv  death  he  found, 
He  tin:.-  lamented  as  he  drown'd  : 

I  ne'er  had  been  in  ibis  condition. 
But  for  my  mother's  prohibition. 

§  111.   FABLE  xxi.    The  Rat-Catcher  and  Cate- 

The  rats  by  night  such  mischief  did, 

Bettv  was  (\'iv  morning  chid  : 

They  undermtn'd  whole  sides  of  bacon  ; 

Her  cheese  was  sapp'd,  her  tarts  were  taken  ; 

Her  pasties;  fene'd  with  thickest  paste, 

Were  all  deniolish'd  and  laid  waste. 

She  curs'd  the  Cat  for  want  of  dutv, 

Who  left  her  foes  a  constant  booty. 

An  Engineer  of  noted  skill 

Engag'd  to  stop  the  growing  ill. 

From  room  to  room  he  now  surveys 
Their  haunts,  their  works,  their  secret  wars, 
Finds  where  they  '-cape  an  ambu-cade, 
And  whence  the  nightly  sally's  made. 

An  envious  Cat  from  place  to  place, 
Unseen  attend;  his  silent  pace. 
She  -.aw  that,  if  his  trade  went  on, 
The  purring  race  must  be  undone  ; 
So  secretly  removes  his  baits, 
And  ev'ry  stratagem  defeats. 

Again  he  sets  the  poison'd  toils, 
And  Puss  again  the  labor  foils. 

"  What  foe  (to  frustrate  my  designs) 
"  My  schemes  thus  nightly  countermines  r" 
Incens'd,  he  cries  :  "  this  very  hour 
"  The  wretch  shall  bleed  beneath  my  pow'r." 

So  said  — a  pond'rous  trap  he  brought, 
And  in  the  fact  poor  Puss  was  caught. 

"  Smuggler,"  says  he,  "  thou  shah  be  made 
"  A  victim  to  our  loss  of  trade." 

The  captive  Cat,  with  piteous  mews, 
For  pardon,  life,  and  freedom  sues. 
"  A  sister  of  the  science  spare  ; 
"  One  inl'ret  is  our  common  care." 

"  What  insolence  !"  the  man  replied  ; 
"  Shall  Cats  with  us  the  game  divide  ? 

"  Were 
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"  Were  all  vour  interloping  band 
<(  Exuiiguish'd.  or  expell'd  ihe  bud, 
"  We  Rat-catcbers  might  rais<  our  fees, 
"  Sole  guardians  of  a  Nation's  ch< 

A  Cat,  who  saw  the  lifted  knife, 
Thus  spoke,  and  Bay VI  h<  r  >i  ter'    life  : 

*  In  ev'ry  age  and  clime  ■•  ■ 

•  Two  of  a  trade  can  u<  er  a$ree. 

•  Each  hates  his  neighbour  lor  encroaching ; 

•  'Squite^tigmatises  'squire  tbi  poaching; 

•  Bsnuties  with  beauties:  are  in  arms, 

•  And  scandal  pelts  each  other's  charms  ; 

'  Kings  too  their  neighbour  kings  dethrone, 

•  In  hope  to  make  the  world  their  own. 

•  Hut  let  us  liniir  our  desires  ; 

'   Not  war  like  beauties,  kings,  and  'squires ; 

•  For  tho*  we  both  one  prey  pursue, 

•  There's  game  enough  for  us  and  you.' 

§112.  table  xxit.    The  Gvat  without  a  Beard. 

*Tis  certain  that  the  modish  passions 
Descend  among  the  crowd,  like  fashions. 
Excuse  me,  then,  if  pride,  conceit 
(The  manners  of  the  fair  and  great), 
3  give  to  monkeys,  asses,  hogs, 
Fleas,  owls,  goats,  butterflies,  and  dogs. 
I  lay  that  these  are  proud  :   what  then  i 
1  never  said  they  equal  men. 

A  Gnat  vas  vain  as  Goat  can  be) 
Affected  singularity. 
Whene'er  a  thymy  hank  he  found, 
He  roll'd  upon  the  fragrant  ground  ; 
And  then  with  fond  attention  stood, 
Fix'd  o'er  his  image  in  the  flood. 

"  I  hate  my  frowsy  beard,"  he  cries  ; 
"  My  youth  is  lost  in  this  disguise. 
"  Did  not  the  females  know  my  vigor, 
"   Well  might  they  loath  this  rev'rend  figure." 

Resolv'd  to  smooth  his  shaggy  face, 
lie  sought  the  barber  of  the  place. 
A  flippant  monkey,  spruce  and  smart, 
Hard  by  profess'd  the  dapper  ari  ; 
His  pole  with  pewter  basons  hung; 
Black  rotten  teeth  in  order  strung  ; 
Rang'd  crips  that  in  the  window  stood, 
Lin'd  with  red  rags,  to  look  like  blood, 
Did  well  his  threefold  trade  explain  ; 
Whoshav'd,  drew  teeth,  and  bieath'd  a  vein. 

The  Goat  he  welcomes  with  an  air, 
And  seats  him  in  his  wooden  chair: 
Mouth,  nose,  and  cheek  the  lather  hides; 
Light,  smooth,  and  swift,  the  razor  glides. 

•    1  hope  vour  custom,  sir,"  says  pug  ; 

*  Sure  never  face  was  half  ?o  smug.' 
The  Goat,  impatient  for  applause, 

Swift  to  the  ncighb'ring  hill  withdraws  ; 
The  shaggy  people  grinn'd  and  star'd  : 
4  Heighday!  what  "s,  here,, without  a  beard  ? 
'  Say,  brother,  whence  the  dire  disgrace? 

•  What  envious  hand  hath  robb'd  your  face  :' 
—When  thus  the  fop,  with  smiles  of  6C0rn  : 
"  Are  beards  by  civil  nations  worn  '. 

E'en  Muscovites  have  niowM  their  CUIUS. 
Shall  we,  like  formal  Capuchins, 


Stubborn  in  pride,  retain  tl»r  mode, 
And  bear  about  lh<  hairy  load? 
Whene'er  we  through  the  village  -tray. 
Are  we  not  motk'd  along  the  way, 
Insulted  with  loud  shouts  of  soojrn, 
By  bo\ ;  our  beards  disgrae'd  and  torn  ?" 

'  Were  you  no  more  w  ith  Goats  to  dweli. 
Brother,  1  grant  vou  reason  well,' 
Replies  a  bearded  chief.  — '  Beside, 
If  boys  can  mortify  lity  pnde, 
How  wilt  thou  stand  the  ridicule 
Of  our  whole  flock  ?     Affected  fool '. 
Coxcomb-  distinguish' d  from  the  rest, 
To  all  but  coxcombs  are  a- jest.' 


§  113.     r.iELr.  xxili.      The  Old  ff'oman 
ai(d  her  Cats. 

Who  friendship  with  a  knave  hath  made, 

Isjudg'd  a  partner  in  the  trade. 

The  matron  who  conducts  abroad 

A  willing  nymph,  is  thought  a  bawd  ; 

And  if  a  modest  girl  is  seen 

With  one  who  cures  a  lover's  spleen. 

We  guess  her  not  extremely  nice, 

And  only  wish  to  know  her  price. 

'Tis  thus'  that  on  the  choice  of  friend- 

Our  good  or  c\il  name  depends. 
A  wrinkled  Hag,  of  wicked  fame. 

Beside  a  little  smoky  flame 
Sal  hov'riftg,  pinch  d  with  age  and  frost  : 
i  [er  shrivetrd  hands,  with  veins  embost. 
Upon  her  knees  her  weight  sustains, 
While  palsy  shook  her  crazy  brains  : 
She  mumbles  forth  her  backward  pray'rs, 
An  uutam'd  scold  of  fourscore  years. 
About  her  swarm' d  a  nuui'rous  brood 
Of  Cats,  who  lank  with  hunger  mew'd. 

Teas'd  with  their  cries,  hercholer  grew  ; 
And  thus  she  sputler'd  :   '  Hence,  ye  erev,  ! 
Fool  that  I  was,  to  entertain 
Such  imps,  such  fiends,  a  hellish  tram  ^ 
Had  ye  been  never  hous'd  and  nurs'd, 
I  for  a  witch  had  ne'er  been  curs'd. 
To  vou  1  owe  that  crowds  of  boys 
Worry  me  with  eternal  noise  ; 
Straws  laid  across  my  pace  retard  ; 
The  horse-shoe's  nail'd  (each  threshold's  guard'. 
The  stunted  broom  the  wenches  hide, 
For  fear  that  I  should  up  and  ride  ; 
They  stick  with  pins  my  bleeding  seat. 
And'  hid  me  show  my  secret  teat.' 

•'  To  hear  you  prate  would  vex  a  saint » 
Who  hath  most  reason  of  complaint  ?" 
Replies  a  Cat.     "   Let 's  come  to  proof  • 
Had  we  ne'er  starv'd  beneath  your  roof, 
We  had,  like  others  of  our  race, 
In  credit  liv'd,  as  beast.s  of  chace. 
'Tis  infamy  to  serve  a  bag  -, 
Cats  are  thought  imps  her  broom  a  nag  ; 
And  bovs  against  our  lives  combine, 
Because  'tis  said  your  cats  have  nine." 


§  1H.   fable  xxiv.    The  Butterfly  and  Snail. 
All  upstarts  insolent  in  place 
Remind  us  of  their  vulgar  race. 

II 3  As 
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As,  in  the  sun-shine  of  the  mom, 
A  Butterfly  but  newly  born 

roudly  perking  on  a  rose, 
With  pert  conceit  his  bosom  glows  j 
His  wings,  all  glorious  to  behold, 
:  with  a/ure,  jit,  and  sold, 
Wide  he  displays ;  the  spangled  dew 
Reflects  his  eyes,  and  various  hue. 

His  now-forgotten  friend,  a  Snail, 
Beneath  his  house,  with  slimy  trail. 
Crawls  o'er  the  grass ;  whom  when  he  spies, 
In  wrath  he  to  the  gartftler  cries : 

"   What  means  von  peasant's  daily  toil, 
From  choking  weeds  to  rid  the  soil  ?* 
\\  by  wake  \  >u  to  the  morning's  care  ? 
Why  with  new  arts  correct  the  year  ? 
Why  glow-  the  peach  with  crimson  hue  ? 
And  why  the  plum's  inviting  blue? 
Mere  they  to  feast  his  taste  design'd, 
That  vermin  if  voracious  kind? 
Crush  then  the  slow,  the  pilf*ring  nee  ; 
So  purge  thy  garden  from  disgrace." 

1  Y\  hat  arrogance !'  the  Snail  replied ; 
'  How  insolent  is  upstart  pride  ! 
Had  thou  not  thus,  with  insult  vain; 
Provok'd  my  patience  to  complain, 
1  had  conceal'd  thy  meaner  birth,  . 
Nor  trae'd  thee  to  the  scuirj  of  earth. 
For  scarce  nine  suns  had  wak'd  the  hours, 
To  .-.well  the  fruit  and  paint  the  flow'rs, 
Since  1  thy  humbler  life  survey'd, 
In  base  and  sordid  guise  arrav'il ; 
A  hideous  insect,  vile,  unclean, 
You  dragg'd  a  slow  and  noisome  train  ; 
And  from  your  spider-bowels  drew 
Foul  film,  and  spun  the  dirty  clue. 
I  own  my  humble  life,  good  friend  ; 
Snail  was  1  bom,  and  Snail  shall  end. 
And  what 's  a  Butterfly  ?     At  best 
lie  's  but  a  caterpillar  drest ; 
And  all  thy  race  (a  nurtl'rous  seed) 
Shall  prove  of  caterpillar  breed.' 


§115.  fable  xxv.    The  Scold  and  the  Parrot . 

The  husband  thus  reprov'd  his  wife  :  • 
"    U  ho  deals  in  slander  lives  in  strife. 
Art  thou  the  herald  of  disgrace, 
Denouncing  war  to  all  thy  race  ? 
Can  nothing  quel]  thy  thunder's  rage, 
"\\  hich  spares  no  friend,  nor  sex,  nor  age? 
'J  hat  vixen  tongue  of  yours,  mv  dear, 
Alarm  .  our  neighbours  far  and  near. 
(  Isl    'tis  like  a  rolling  river, 

murm'ring  (tows,  and  flows  for  ever  ! 
Ne'er  tir'd,  perpetual  discord  sowing! 
L       fame,  it  gathers  strength  by  going." 
'  Heighday!'  the  flippant  tongue  n  plies, 
ri'i  is  the  fool,  how  wjBe  ' 
I         ure!s  choicest  gift  debarr'd  I 
frown  not,  for  I  will  be  heard. 
•  n  of  lute  an-  finely  ridden  ; 
■  ,  .    pfor  (]dd(  -I ! 

his  squalKng  song  j 
rtives  are  always  in  the  wrong.' 


Now  reputations  Hew  in  pieces, 
Of  mothers,  daughters,  aunts,  and  niece?; 
She  ran  the  parrot's  language  o'er, 
Bawd,  hussy,  drunkard,  slattern,  whore; 
On  all  the  sex  she  vents  her  fury  ; 
Tries  and  condemns  without  a  jury. 

At  once  the  torrent  of  her  words 
Alarm' d  cat,  monkey,  dogs,  and  birds  ; 
All  join  then  forces  to  confound  her  ; 
Puss  spits,  the  monkey  chatters  round  her  ; 
The  yelping  cur  her  heels  assaults  ; 
The  magnye  blabs  out  all  her  faults ; 
Poll,  in  the  uproar,  from  his  cage, 
With  this  rebuke  out-sereain'd  her  rage: 

"  A  Parrot  is  for  talking  priz'd, 
But  prattling  women  are  despis'd. 
She  who  attacks  another's  honor 
Draws  cv'rv  living  thing  upon  her. 
Think,  madam,  when  you  stretch  your  lung 
That  all  your  neighbours  too  have  tongues. 
One  slander  must  ten  thousand  u;et ; 
The  world  with  int'rest  nays  the  debt." 

§  1  Hi.   FABLE  xxvi.     The  Cur  and  the  Mastiff. 

A  SNEAKIN*  Cur,  the  master's  spy, 

Rewarded  for  his  daily  lie, 

With  secret  jealousies  and  fears 

Set  all  together  by  the  ears- 

Poor  Puss  to-day  was  in  disgrace, 

Another  cat  supplied  her  place: 

The  Hound  was  beat,  the  Mastiff  chid  ; 

The  Monkey  was  the  room  forbid  : 

Bach  to  his  dearest  friend  grew  shy, 

And  none  could  tell  the  reason  why. 

A  plan  to  rob  the  house  was  laid  : 
The  thief  with  love  sedue'd  the  maid  ; 
Cajol'd  the  Cur,  and  strok'd  his  head, 
And  bought  his  secrecy  with  bread, 
fie  next  the  Mastiff's  honor  tried  ; 
Whose  honest  jaws  the  bribe  defied, 
lie  stretch'd  his  hand  to  proffer  more  ; 
The  surly  doer  his  fingers  tore. 

Swift  ran  the  Cur ;  with  indignation 
The  master  took  his  information. 
Hang  him,  the  villain's  curst,  he  cries. 
And  round  his  neck  the  halter  tics. 

The  Dog  his  humble  suit  preferr'd, 
And  begg'd  in  justice  to  be  heard. 
The  master  sat.     On  either  hand 
The  cited  Dogs  confronting  stand. 
The  ( !ur  the  bloody  talc  relates, 
Ami,  like  a  lawyer,  aggravates, 

Judge  not  unheard,  the  Mastiff  cried, 
Bui  weigh  the  cause  of  either  side. 
Think  not  that  treach'ry  can  be  just  ; 
Take  not  informers'  words  on  trust. 
They  ope  their  lunil  to  ev'ry  pay, 
And  you  and  me  by  turns  betray. 

lie  spoke  ;  and  all  the  truth  appear' d  : 
The  Cur  was  hang'd,  the  Mastiff  clear'd. 

§  117.     table  xxvii.     The  Sick  Man  and 
the  A 
Is  there  no  hope?-  the  sick  Man  said  ; 
The  silent  doctor  shook  his  head, 

And 
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And  took  1 1 is  leave  with  signs  or  sorrow, 
Despairing  of  his  fee  lo-morrow. 

When  thus  tie  Man,  with  gasping  breath  ; 
I  fee]  the  chilling  wound  of  death. 
Since  I  must  bid  the  world  adieu, 
Let  nie  my  former  lift-  rc\  iew. 
I  grant  my  bargains  well  were  made, 
lint  all  men  over-reach  in  trade  ; 
*Tis  self-defence  in  each  profession  : 
Sure  self-defence  is  no  transgression. 
The  little  portion  in  my  hands, 

By  good  security  on  lauds, 

Js  well  inereasd.     If,  unawares, 

Myiustice  to  myself  and  heirs 

Ilath  let  ii!\  debtor  rot  in  jail, 

For  want  of  good  sufficient  bail : 

If  I  by  writ,  <»r  bond  or  deed, 

Reduc'd  a  family  to  need, 

My  will  hath  made  the  world  amends  , 

My  hope  on  charity  depends. 

When  1  am  number'd  with  the  dead, 

And  all  my  pious  gifts  are  read, 

liv  heaven  and  earth  'twiil  then  be  known, 

My  charities  were  amply  shown. 

An  Angel  came.     Ah  friend  !  he  cried,  ' 
No  more  in  Matt' ring  hope  confide. 
Can  thy  good  deeds  in  former  times 
Outweigh  the  balance  of  thy  crime-  ? 
What  widow  or  what  orphan  prays 
To  crown  thy  life  with  length  of  da\>  ? 
A  pious  action 's  in  thy  pow*r, 
Embrace  with  joy  the  happy  hour. 
Kow,  while  you  draw  the  vital  air, 
Prove  your  intention  is  sincere. 
This  instant  give  a  hundred  pound  : 
Your  neighbours  want,  and  you  abound. 

lint  why  such  ha^te  ?  the  sick  Man  whines ; 
Mho  knows  as  vet  what  Heaven  designs : 
Perhaps  I  may, recover  still ; 
That  sum  and  more  are  in  my  will. 

Fool !  says  the  Vision,  now  'tis  plain, 
Ymr  life,  youj  soul,  your  heaven  was  gain. 
Fern  ev'ry  side,  with  all  your  might, 
Y)u  scrap'd,  and  scrap' <J  beyond  your  right ; 
Aid  after  death  would  fain  atone, 
IV  giving  what  is  not  your  own. 

While  there  is  life  there  's  hope,  he  cried  ; 
Tien  why  such  haste  ?  So  groan'd  and  died. 


I  lis  invocation  thus  began  : 

Parent  of  light,  aH-seeinc  Sun  ! 
Prolific  beam,  whose  ray!  dispen  ••. 
'I'iie  various  gifts  of  Providence  ? 
Accept  cur  praise,  our  d.iilv  pray'r, 
Smile  on  pur  fields,  and  bless  the  year! 

A  (."load,  who  mocfc'd  his  grateful  t'  i 
The  day  with  sudden  darkness  hung; 
With  pride  and  envy  swelled  aloud, 
A  voice  thus  thunder' d  from  the  Cloud  : 

Weak  is  this  gaudy  god  of  thine, 
Whom  I  at  will  forbid  to  jhine. 
Shall  1  nor  vows  nor  incense  know! 
Where  praise  is  due,  the  praise  bestow. 

Willi  fervent  zeal  the  Persian  mov'd. 
Thus  the  proud  calumny  reproVd  : 
It  was  that  god,  who  claims  my  pray'r, 
Who  gave  thee  birth,  and  rais'a  thee  there  ; 
When  o'er  his  beams  the  veil  is  throvMi, 
Thy  substance  is  hut  plainer  shown. 
A  passing  gale,  apuflof  wind, 
Dispels  tin  thickest  troops  comhin'd.  ■ 

Thegalearose;  the  vapor,  tost 
(Tlie  sport  ot  winds)  in  air,  was  lost, 
The  glorious  orb  the  day  refines ; 
Thus  cm  v  breaks,  thus  merit  shines. 


§    18.     fable  xxviif.     The  Persian,  t 'lie  Sun, 
and  the  Cloud. 

Isthere  a  bard  whom  genius  fires, 
Whose  ev'rv  thought  the  god  inspires  ? 
When  envy  reads  the  nervous  lines, 
Sl>  frets,  she  rails,  she  raves,  she  pines  ; 
II r  hissing  snakes  with  venom  swell ; 
Sh  calls  her  venal  train  from  hell  ■ 
T  e  servile  fiends  her  nod  obey, 
Aid  all  Curl's  authors  are  in  pay. 
Fine  calls  up  calumny  at.d  spite  ; 
Tiis  shadow  owes  its  birth  to  light. 

\-<  prostrate  to  the  god  of  day, 
Will  heart  devout,  a  Persian  lay, 
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A  Fox  in  life's  extreme  decay, 

Weak,  sick,  and  faint,  expiring  lav  ; 
All  appetite  had  left  his  maw. 
And  age  disarin'd  his  mumbling  jaw. 
His  m.. m  'rous  rrice  around  him  Stand, 
To  learn  their  dying  sire's  command  ; 
He  rai.-'d  his  head  with  whining  moan, 
And  thus  was  heard  the  feeble  tone  : 
Ah,  sons !   from  evil  ways  depart ; 
My  crimes  lie  heavy  on  mv  heart. 
See,  see,  the  murder'd  geese  appear  ! 
Why  are  those  bleeding  turkeys  there  ? 
Why  all  around  this  cackling  train, 
Who  haunt  my  ears  forchicjceiis  slain  ? 
The  hungry  Foxes  round  them  siar'd, 
And  for  the  promis'd  feast  prepar'd. 

Where,  Sir,  is  all  thi>  dainty  cheer  i 
Nor  turkey,  goose,  nor  hen  i>  here  ; 
These  are  the  phantoms  of  your  brain, 
And  your  spns  lick  their  lips  in  vain. 
O  gluttons !  says  the  drooping  sire, 

Restrain  inordinate  desire  ; 

Your  liquorish  taste  you  shall  deplore, 

When  peace  of  conscience  is  no  more, 

Doc>  not  the  hound  betray  ouv  pace. 

And  pins  and  guns  destroy  our  race? 

Thieves  dread  the  searching  eve  ofpoWr, 

And  never  feel  the  quiet  hour. 

Old  age  (which  few  of  us  shall  know) 

Now  puis  a  period  to  mv  woe. 

Would  von  tine  happiness  atf  ' 

Let  honesty  your  passions  - 

So  live  in  credit  and  e  i«,in  ; 

And  the  good  nam-      -'^"-m, 

A   w"  Ipsl  redeem. 
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The  counsel's  good,  a  Fox  replies, 
Could  we  perform  what  you  advise. 
Think  what  our  ancestors  have  done  ; 
A  line  of  thieves  from  son  to  son  ; 
To  us  descends  the  long  disgrace, 
And  infamy  hath  mark  d  our  race. 
Though,  wc,  like  harmless  sheep,  should  feed, 
Honest  in  thought,  in  word,  and  eked, 
Whatever  hen-roost  is  decrcas'd, 
We  shall  be  thought  to  share  the  feast. 
The  change  shall  never  be  beljev'd  ; 
A  lost  good  name  is  ne'er  retrieval. 

Nay,  then.,  replies  the  feeble  Fox, 
i  But,  hark !  I  hear  a  hen  that  clocks  1) 
(jo,  but  be  moderate  in  your  food  ; 
A  chicken  too  might  do  mc  good. 

§  ISO.     FABLE  xxx.      The    Setting  Dog  and 

the  Partridge. 
The  ragingDog  the  stubble  tries, 
And  searches  ev'ry  breeze  that  flies ; 
The  scent  grows  warm  ;  with  cautious  fear 
He  creeps,  and  points  the  covey  near  ; 
The  men,  in  silence,  tar  behind, 
Conscious  of  game,  the  net  unbind. 

A  Partridge,  with  experience  wise, 
The  fraudful  preparation  spies  : 
Site  mocks  their  toils,  alarms  her  brood  ; 
The  covey  springs,  and  seeks  the  wood  ; 
Rut  ere  her  certain  wing  she  tries, 
Thus  to  the  creeping  Spaniel  crjes  : 

Thou  fawning  slave  to  man's  deceit, 
Thou  pimp  of  lux'ry,  sneaking  cheat, 
Of  thy  whole  species  thou  disgrace  ; 
Dogs  shall  disown  thee  of  their  race  ! 
For,  if  I  judge  their  native  parts, 
They're  born  with  open,  honest  hearts ; 
And  ere  they  scrv'd  man's  wicked  ends, 
Were  gen'rous  foes,  or  real  friends. 

When  thus  the  Dog,  with  scornful  smile! 
Secure  of  wing,  thou  dar'st  revile. 
Clowns  are  topolish'd  manners  blind  ; 
How  ignrant  is  the  n?t;c  mind  ! 
My  worth  sagacious  connivrs  see, 
And  to  preferment  rise,  like  me. 
The  thriving  pimp,  who  beauty  sets, 
Hath  oft  ennane'd  a  nation's  debts : 
friend  -cs  his  friend,  without  regard; 
And  minister,  his  skill  reward  : 
Thus  train'd  by  man,  1  burnt  bis  ways, 
And  growing  favor  feasts  my  day-,. 

1  might  have  guess'd,  the  Partridge  said, 
The  place  where  you  were  train'd  and  fed  ; 
Servant.,  are  apt,  and  in  a  trice, 
Ape  to  a  hair  their  master's  vice. 
You  came  from  court,  you  say?  adieu  ! 
v.i-    aid,  and  to  the  covey  flew, 

§  121.     rABLr.  xxxi.     The   Universal  appa- 
rition. 
A  rake,  by  ev'ry  pa:-sion  rul'd, 
With  ev'ry  vice  his  vouth  hid  cool'd; 
T)i.ea.se  his  tiinted  blood  assails  ; 
His    pirits  droop,  his  vigor  fails : 


With  secret  ills  at  home  be  pines, 
And,  like  infirm  old  age,  declines. 

As  twins'd  with  pain  he  pensbe  sits; 
And  raves,  and  pra\s,  and  swears  by  tits  ; 
A  ghastly  phantom,  lean  and  wan, 
Before  him  rose,  and  thus  began  : 

My  name,  perhaps,  bath  reaeh'd  your  earj 
Attend,  and  be  advis'd  by  Care. 
Nor  love,  nor  honor,  wealth,  nor  pow'r, 
Can  give  the  heart  a  cheerful  hour 
When  health  is  lost.     Be  timely  wise  : 
With  health  all  taste  of  pleasure  flies. 
Thus  said,  the  phantom  disappears  ; 
The  wary  counsel  wak'd  his  fears ; 
lie  now  from  all  excess  abstains  ; 
With  physic  purities  his  veins; 
And,  to  procure  a  sober  life, 
Resolves  to  venture  on  a  wife. 

But  now  again  the  Sprite  ascends : 
Where'er  he  walks  his  car  attends ; 
Insinuates  that  beauty 's  frail ; 
That  perseverance  must  prevail  ; 
With  jealousies  his  brain  inflames, 
And  whispers  all  her  lovers'  names. 
In  other  hours  she  represents 
His  household  charge,  his  annual  rents, 
Increasing  debts,  perplexing  duns, 
And  nothing  for  his  younger  sons. 

Straight  all  bis  thought  to  gain  he  turns. 
And  with  the  thirst  of  lucre  burns. 
^But,  when  possess'd  of  fortune's  store, 
The  Spectre  haunts  him  more  and  more, 
Sets  want  and  misery  in  view, 

Bold  thieves,  and  all  the  murd'ring  crew  ; 

Alarms  him  with  eternal  frights, 

Infests  his  dream,  or  wakes  bis  nights. 

How  shall  he  chase  this  hideous  guest? 

Pow'r  may  perhaps  protect  bis  rest. 

To  pow'r  he  rose  :  again  the  Sprite 

Besets  him  morning,  noon,  and  night ; 

Talks  of  Ambition's  tott'ring  seat, 

I  low  envy  persecutes  the  great ; 

Of  rival  bate,  of  treach'rous  friends, 

And  what  disgrace  his  fall  attends. 
The  court  be  quits,  to  fly  from  Care, 

And  seeks  the  peace  of  rural  air : 

His  groves,  his  fields,  amus'd  his  hours  ; 

He  pruu'd  his  trees,  he  rais'd  bis  flow'rs. 

But  ( 'arc  again  bis  steps  pursues ; 

Warns  him  of  blasts,  of  blighting  dews, 

Of  plundering  injects,  snaib,  and  rains. 

And  droughts  that  starv'd  the  labor'd  plains. 

Abroad,  at  home,  the  Spectre's  there  : 

In  vain  we  seek  to  fly  from  Care. 

At  length  he  thus  the  Ghost  address'd  : 

Since  thou  must  be  my  constant  guest, 

lie  kind,  ;ind  follow  me  no  more; 

For  Care  by  right  should  go  before. 

§  122.     FABLE  xxxn.    The  Two  Owls  andht 
Sparrow. 

Two  formal  Owls  together  sat, 
Conferring  thus  in  solemn  chat : 

Ik 
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How  is  the  modem  taste  decay'd  ! 

Where  's  the  respect  to  wisdom  paid  ? 

< Jur  worth  the  Grecian  sages  knew  , 

They  gave  our  sires  the  honor  due  ; 

T»tey  wcigh'd  the  dignity  of  fowl  , 

And  pried  into  the  depth  of  Owl>. 

Athens,  the  seat  of  learned  tame, 

With  gen'ral  voice  rcver'd  our  name  ; 

On  merit  title  was  conferr'd, 

And  all  ador'd  th'  Athenian  bird. 
Brother,  you  reason  well,  replies 

The  solemn  mate,  with  half-shut  eyes  : 

Right  —  Athens  was  the  seat  of  learning; 

And  truly  wisdom  is  discerning. 

Besides,  on  Pallas'  helm  we  sit, 

The  type  and  ornament  of  wit ; 

But  now,  alas !  we  're  quite  neglected, 

And  a  pert  sparrow's  more  respected  ! 
A  sparrow,  who  was  lodg'd  beside, 

Ccrhears  them  sooth  each  other's  pride, 

And  thus  he  nimbly  vents  his  heat : 
Who  meets  a  fool  must  find  conceit. 

I  erant,  you  were  at  Athens  grae'd  : 

And  or.  Minerva's  helm  wereplac'd: 

But  ev'ry  bird  that  wings  the  sky, 

Except  an  Owl,  can  tell  you  why. 

From  hence,  they  taught  their  schools  to  know 

How  false  we  judge  By  outward  show  ; 

That  we  should  never  looks  esteem, 

Since  fools  as  wi«C  as  you  might  seem. 

\Y  ould  ye  contempt  and  scorn  avoid, 

Let  your  vainglory  be  destroy 'd  : 

Humble  your  arrogance  of  thought ; 

Pursue  the  wavs  bv  Nature  taught : 

So  shall  your  delicious  fare, 

And  grateful  farmers  praise  your  care  ; 

So  shall  sleek  mire  your  chaee  reward. 

And  no  keen  cat  find  more  regard. 


Thus  said  —  a  snake,  with  hideous  trail, 
I'r  iteus  extends  his  scaly  mail. 

Know,  says  the.  man,  though  proud  in  place, 
All  courtiers  are  of  reptile  rare. 
Like  you,  they  take  that  dreadful  form. 
Bask  ID  the  sun,  and  fly  the  storm  ; 
With  malice  hiss,  with  envy  gfofc 
And  for  convenience  change  tlnir  ecu'.; 
With  new  got  lustre  rear  their  head, 
Though  on  a  dunghill  born  and  bred. 

Sudden  the  god  a  lion  stands ; 
lie  shakes  his  mane,  he  spurns  the  sandij 
Now  a  fierce  lynx,  with  tiery  glare, 
A  wolf,  an  ass,  a  fox,  a  bear. 

Had  I  ne'er  lived  at  court,  he  cries. 
Such  transformation  might  surprise  t 
But  there,  in  quest  of  daily  game, 
Each  abler  courtier  acts  the  same. 
VV  olves,  lions,  lynxes,  while  in  place, 
Their  friends  and  fellows  are  their  chace. 
They  play  the  bear's  and  fox's  part ; 
Now  rob  by  force,  now  steal  with  art. 
They  sometimes  in  the  senate  bray  ; 
Or,  chang'd  again  to  beasts  of  prey, 
Down  from  the  lion  to  the  ape 
Practise  the  frauds  of  ev'ry  shape. 

So  said,  upon  the  god  he  Hies ; 
In  cords  the  struggling  captive  tic:;. 

Now,  Proteus,  now,  (to  truth  compcll'd) 
Speak,  and  confess  thy  art  txcell'd. 
Use,  strength,  surprise,  or  what  you  will. 
The  courtier  finds  evasions  still  i 
Not  to  be  bound  by  any  ties, 
Ar.d  never  fore'd  to  leave  his  lies. 


§  12.1.     fa&le  xxxni.     The  Courtier  and 
Proteus. 

Wheve'eb  a  courtier's  out  of  place, 
The  country  shelters  his  disgrace  ; 
Vv  here,  doom'd  to  exercise  and  health, 
Hi»  house  and  gardens  own  his  wealth, 
lie  builds  new  schemes,  in  hope  to  gain 
The  plunder  of  another  reigfl ; 
Like  Philip's  son,  would  fain  be  doing, 
And  sighs  for  other  realms  to  ruin. 
As  one  of  these  (without  his  wand) 

Pensive,  along  the  winding  strand 

Employ'd  the  solitary  hour, 

In  projects  to  regain  his  pow'r, 

The  waves  in  spreading  circles  ran, 

Proteus  arose,  and  thus  began  : 

Came  you  from  court?  for  in  your  mien 

A  self-important  air  is  seen. 

He  frankly  own'd  his  friends  had  trick'd  him, 

And  how  he  fell  his  party's  victim. 

Know,  says  the  god,  by  matchless  skill, 

I  change  to  e\'rv  shape  at  will ; 

But  yet  I'm  told,  at  court  you  see 

Those  who  presume  to  rival  me. 


§   124.     FABLE  XXXIV.     The  Ma  Uffs. 

Those  who  in  quarrels  interpose. 
Must  often  wipe  a  bloody  nose. 

A  Mastiff,  of  true  English  blood, 
Lov'd  fighting  better  than  his  food. 
W  hen  dogs  were  snarling  for  a  bone. 
He  long'd  to  make  the  war  his  own  ; 
And  often  found  (when  two  contendj 
To  interpose  obtain'd  his  end : 
He  glory'd  in  his  limping  pace  ; 
The  scars  of  honor  seam'd  his  face; 
In  ev'ry  limb  a  gash  appears, 
And  frequent  lights  retrench'd  his  ears. 

As  on  a  time  he  heard  from  far 
Two  Dogs  cngag'd  in  noisy  war, 
Away  he  scours,  and  lavs  about  him, 
Resolvd  no  fray  should  be  without  him. 
Forth  from  his  yard  a  tinner  flies, 
And  to  the  bold  intruder  cries  : 

A  cudgel  shall  correct  your  manners ; 
Y\  hence  sprung  this  cursed  hate  to  tanners  r 
While  on  my  dog  you  vent. your  spite, 
Sirrah  !  't  is  me  you  dare  not  bite. 
To  see  the  battle  thus  pcrplcx'd, 
With  equal  rage  a  butcher  vex'd, 
Hoarse  screaming  from  the  circled  crowd  ; 
To  the  curs'd  Mastiff  cries  aloud ; 

Both 
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Both  Hotffckv-hole  and  Mary-bone 
The  combats  of  my  Dog  have  known. 
He  ne'er,  like  bullies  cowjid-heartcd. 
Attacks  in  public  in  be  parted. 
Think  not,  rash  (bol,  to  share  his  i<v 
Be  his  the  honor  or  the  shame. 

Thus  said,  they  &  wore,  and  curd  like  thunder 
draggd  »heir  u.-teu'd  Dogs  asunder. 
While  clubs  and  kicks  t"roin  cv'ry  side 
Rcl>onnded  from  the  Mastiff's  hide. 

Ail  reeking  no*  with  sweat  and  blood, 
Awhile  she  parted  warriors 
Then  pour'd  upon  the  meddling  foe, 
Who,  worried,  how  I'd  and  .-prawl'd  I  clew! 
lie  rose  ;  and  limping  from  the  fray;, 
By  both  sides  ifmrjH.  sneak'd  away. 


§  12"'.    fable  xxxv.     7       r.      .  H/eia  and 

W  the  Dunghill. 

Bow  many  sauey  airs  we  meet 

From  Temple-bar  to  Ablua.'c-^rcct ! 

Fr  u  1  rog lies,  wh>>  shard  the  hmith-sei  prry, 

And  sprm.;  like  muehrooms  in  a  day! 

think  it  mean  to  condescend 
To  know  a  brother  or  a  friend  ; 
They  blush  to  hear  a  mother's  name, 
And  by  their  pride  cxpo-e  their  shame.  ■ 

A.-  c-esshib  vanl.  at  early  day, 
A  carefnl  farmer  took  his  why,  -    ' 

He  stopp'd,  and,  leaning  on  his  fork/ 
Otfecrv'd  the  flail's  incessant  work. 
In  thought  he  meumr'd  all  his  store, 
Hi;  geese,  his  hons  he  number' d  o'er 
In  fancy  weigh'd  the  fleeces  shorn, 
And  multiplied  the  next  year's  corn. 

A  Barley-mow,  which  stood  beside. 
Thus  to  its  mus.nc  master  cried  : 

Say,  go^d  Sir,  is  it  or  right 
To  treat  me  with  neglect  and  slight  i 
Jfe,  who  contribute  to  your  cheer, 
And  raise  your  mirth  with  ale  and  l>cer, 
Why  thus  insulted,  thus  disgrae'd, 
And'  that  vile  Dunghill  near  me  plac'd  ? 
Are  those  poor  sweeping*  of  a  groom, 
That  filthy  sieht,  that  nauseous  fume, 
"Meet  objects  here?  Command  it  hence  ; 
A  thing  so  mean  musl  give  offence. 

The  humble  Dunghill  thus  replied  : 
Thy  master  hears,  and  mocks  thy  pride  : 
Insult  not  thus  the  meek  and  low  ; 
In  me  thy  benefactor  know  : 
My  warm  assistive  gave  thee  birth,. 
Or  thou  hadst  perish 'd  low  in  earth  j 
But  upstarts  to  support  their  station, 
C  incej  at  once  all  obligation. 


In  musing  contemplation  warm, 

His  steps  misled  him  to  a  farm, 
Where,  on  the  ladder's  topmost  romid, 

A  peasant  stood  :   the  hammer's  sound 

Sho  ik  the  weak  bam.     Say,   friend,  what  care  ' 

Calls  for  thy  honest  labor  there  ? 

The  Clown,  with  surly  voice,  replies: 
for  justice  cries. 

This  kite,  by  dadv  rapine  fed. 

My  hens'  annoy.  m\  turkies'  dread, 

At  length  his  forfeit  life  hath  paid  ; 

See  on  tiu  wall  his  wings  display  d  , 

Here  nail'd,  a  terror  to  !iis  kind, 

My  fowls  shall  future  safety  rind  ; 

My  vard  the  turning  poultry  feed. 

And  my  barn's  refuge  fat  the  breed. 

Friend,  savs  tin-  Saje,  the  doom  is  wise  ;  - 

For  public  good  the  nmrd'rer  dies. 

Hut  if  these  tyrants  of  the  air 

Demand  a  sentence  so  set  ere ; 

Think  how  the  glutton  man  devour-  ; '  '    .  • 
What  bloody  feasts  regale  Ins  hours  ! 

O,  impudence  of  pow'r  ami  might, 

Tims  to  condemn  a  hawk  or  kite, 

When  thou  perhaps,  carnivorous  sinner,* 
Hadst  pullets  yesterday  for  dinner !  » 

Hold  !  cried  the  Clown,  with  pas-ion  heated,- 
Shall  kifes  and  men  alike  he  treated  ? 
When  Heaven  the  v.o'rld  with  creatures  stor'df 
Man  was  ordain'd  their  soe'reign  lord. 
.    Thus  tyrants  boast,  the  sage  replied, 
Whose  murders  spring  from  power  and  pride, 
Own  then  this  manlike  kite, is  slain  •    . 
Thy  greater  Iu'x'ry  to  sustain  ; 
For  *  "  Petty  rogues  submit  to  fate, 
"  That  great  ones  may  enjoy  their 'state." 


§  '.'-"5.     fable  xxxvi.     Pythagoras  and   th 

Countryman. 

Pythag'ra*  rose  at  early  dawn, 

By  soaring  meditation  drawn, 

To  breathe  thefragrauce  of  the  day, 

Through  •fiuw'ry  fields  he  took  his  way 


§   127.     fable  xxTcvil.     The  Farmer's    Wife 
and  the  Raven. 

Why  arc  those  tears?  why  droops'vour  head  i 
.Is  then  vour  other  husband  dead  ? 
Or  docs  a  worse  disgrace  betide; 
Hath  no  one  since  his  death  applied  ? 

Alas!  you  know  the  cause  too  well ; 
The  salt  is  spilt,  to  me  it  fell. 
Then  to  contribute  to  my  lo^s, 
My  knife  and  fork  wtiv  laid  across  ; 
On  Friday  too  !  the  day  I  dread  ! 
Would  I  were  safe  at  home  in  bed  ! 
Last  night  (I  vow  to  heaven  'tis  true)  • 
Bounce  from  the  fire  a  coffin  Hew. 
Next  post  some  fatal  news  shall  tell  ; 
God  send  my  ( Ornish  friends  be  well  ! 

Unhappy  widow,  cease  thy  tears, 
Nor  feel  affliction  in  thy  fear-  . 
Let  not  thy  stomach  be  suspended  ; 
J-_.it  now,  and  weep  w  hen  dinner's  ended  I 
And  when  the  butler  clears  the  table, 
For  thy  desert  I'll  read  my  fable. 

Betwixt  her  swagging  panniers'  load 
A  farmer's  wife  to  market  rode. 
And  jogging  on,  with  thoughtful  care, 
Summ'd  up  the  profits  of  her  ware  ; 

*  Garth's  Dispensary.  When 
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When  Starting  from  her  silver  dream, 
Tims  fur  and  wide  w»s  heard  liei  scream:  • 

That  Raven  on  yon  left-hand  oak 
(Curse  on  his  ill-betiding  croak  '.) 
Bodesmeno  good.     No  more  she  saidj 
When  fioor  blind  Ball,  with  Gambling  tread, 
Fell  prone  ;  o'erturn'd  the  panniers  lay, 
And  her  mash'd  eggs  bestrew'd  the  way. 

She,  sprawling  in  theyeUtfw  road, 
Rail'd,  swore*  and  eurs'd  ;  Thou  croaking  toad, 
A  murrain  take  thy  whoreson  lliroat ! 
I  knew  misfortune  in  the  note. 

Dame,  quoth  the  Raven,  spare  your  oaths,' 
Unclench  your  fist,  and  wipe  your  clothes; 
Hut  why  on  me  those  curses  thrown  i 
Goody,  the  fault  was  all  \uur  own  ; 
For  had  you  laid  this  brittle  ware 
On  Dun,  the  old  sure-footed  mare, 
Through  all  the  Ravens  of  the  hundred 
With  croaking  had  your  tongue  out-thunder'd, 
Sure-footed  Dun  had  kept  his  tegs, 
And  you,  good  woman,  sav'd  your  eggs. 

§  128.  fable  xxxvin.  The  Turkey  and the Ant. 
In  other  men  we  faults  can  spy,  , 

And  blame  the  moat  thru  dims  their  eye  ; 
Each  little  speck  and  blemish  find; 
To  our  own  stronger  errors  blind. 

A  Turkey,  tir'd  of  common  food, 
Forsook  the  bam,  and  sought  the  wood  ; 
Behind  her  ran  her  infant  train, 
Collecting  here  and  there  a  grain. 
Draw  near,  my  birds,  the  mother  cries, 
This  hill  delicious  fare  supplies ; 
Behold,  the  bu3y  Negro  race  : 
See,  millions  blacken  all  the  place  ! 
F"ear  not.     Like  me  with  freedom  eat ; 
An  Ant  is  most  delightful  meat. 
How  bless'd,  how  envied  were  our  life, 
Could  we  but  'scape  the  poult' rer's  knife  ! 
But  man,  eurs'd  man  !  on  Turkey  preys, 
And  Christmas  shortens  all  our  days ; 
Sometimes  with  oysters  we  combine,  . 
Sometimes  assist  the  sav'ry  chine. 
From  the  low  peasant  to  the  lord, 
The  Turkey  smokes  on  ev'ry  board. 
Sure  men  for  gluttony  are  eurs'd: 
Of  the  seven  deadly  sins  the  worst. 

An  Am,  who  climb'd  beyond  his  reach, 
Thus  answer'd  from  the  neighb'ring  beach  : 
Ere  you  remark  another's  sin, 
Bid  thy  own  conscience  look  within  ; 
Control  thy  more  voracious  bill, 
Not  for  a  breakfast  nations  kill. 


§  ICQ.    fable  xxxix.   The  Father  and  Jupiter, 

The  Man  to  Jove  his  suit  preferr'd  : 
He  begg'd  a  wife  ;  his  pray'r  was  heard. 
Jove  wonder'd  at  his  bold  addressing  : 
For  how  precarious  is  the  blessing! 

A  wife  he  takes.     And  now  for  heirs 
Again  he  worries  Heaven  with  prayers. 
Jove  nods  assent.     Two  hopeful  boys 
Aud  a  fine  girl  reward  his  joys. 


No  more  solicitous  he  grew, 
And  -et  their  future  li\cr>  in  view-, 
I  te  Baw  that  all  respei  t  and  duty 
Were  paid  to  wealth,  to  pow'r,  and  beauty. 

Once  more  he  cries  Accept  my  pray  r  ; 

Make  inv  lo»'d  progeny  thy  care. 
Let  me  first  hope  inv  fn'rite  boy, 
All  fortune's  richest  gifts  enjoy. 
My  next  with  strong  ambition  lire  i- 
May  favor  teach  him  to  aspire, 
Till  he  the  step  of  pow'r  ascend,  • 
Aud  courtiers  to  their  idol  bend  ! 
With  ev'ry  grace,  with  cv'ry  charm, 
Mv  daughter's  perfect  feature-  arm. 
If  heaven  approve,  a  Father's  blest: 
.love  smiles,  and  grants  his  full  request: 

The  first,  a  miser  at  the  heart, 
Studious  of  ev'ry  griping  art, 
Heaps  hoards  on  hoards  with  anxious  pain- 
And  all  his  life  devotes  to  sain. 
He  feels  no  joy,  his  cares  ioa 
He  neither  wakes  nor  sleeps  in  peace  ; 
In  fancied  want  (a  wretch  complete!) 
He  starves,  and  vet  he  dares  not  eat. 

The  next  to  sudden  honors  grew  : 
The  thriving  art  of  courts  he  knew  : 
He  reach'd  the  height  of  pow'r  and  place. 
Then  fell  the  victim  of  disgrace. 

Beauty  with  early  bloom  supplies 
His  daughter's  cheek,  and  points  her  eves. 
The  vain  coquette  each  suit  disdains, 
And  glories  in  her  lover's  pains. 
W  ith  age  sha  fades,  each  lover  flics, 
Contem'd,  forlorn,  she  pines  and  dies. 

When  Jove  the  Father's  grief  survey'd, 
And  heard  him  Heaven  and  Fate  upbraid. 
Thus  spoke  the  god  :   By  outward  fihewt 
Men  judge  of  happiness  and  woe 
Shall  ignorance  of  cood  and  ill 
Dare  to  direct  th'  Eternal  Will  ? 
Seek  virtue  :  and,  of  that  possest, 
To  Providence  resign  the  rest. 


§  130.     fable  xl.     The  Two  Monkey*^ 

The  learned,  full  of  inward  pride, 
The  Fops  of  outward  show  deride  : 
The  Fop,  with  learning  at  defiance, 
Scoffs  at  the  pedant,  and  the  science  : 
The  Don,  a  formal,  solemn  strutter, 
Despises  Monsieur's  airs  and  flutter  ; 
While  Monsieur  mocks  the  formal  fool, 
Who  looks,  and  speaks,  and  walks  bv  rule. 
Britain,  a  medley  of  the  twain, 
As  pert  as  France,  as  grave  as  Spain, 
In  fancy  wiser  than  the  rest, 
Laughs  at  them  both,  of  both  the  jest. 
Is  not  the  poet's  chiming  close 
Censur'd  by  all  the  sons  of  prose? 
While  bards  of  quick  imagination 
Despise  the  sleepy  prose  narration. 
Men  laugh  at  apes,  they  men  contemn  ; 
For  what  are  we  but  apes  to  them? 

Two  Monkeys  went  to  Southwark  fair, 
No  critics  had  a  sourer  air : 

They 
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They  forc'd  their  way  thru'  draggled  folks, 
j;ap*d  to  catch  jack-puddinc's  jokes; 
Then  took  their  tickets  for  the  si.  I 
A  'd  got  bv  chance  the  for.:;. en  row. 
Tj  see  their  grave,  <  ice, 

Provok'd  a  laugh  through  ali  the  . 

Vug.  and  I  •  ad, 

The  rabble  's  n  :ll-breil! 

Now  through  the  booth  loud  hisses  ran  ; 
Nor  ended  till  the  shiw  began. 
The  tumbler  whirls  the  flip-flap  round, 
With  somersets  he  shakes  the  ground  ; 
The  cord  beneath  the  dancer  springs; 
Aloft  in  air  the  •n  duller  swings  ; 
Distorted  now,  now  prone  depends, 
Now  through  his  twisted  arm  ascends : 

crowd  hi  -wonder  and  delight, 
With  clapping  hand?  applaud  Uic  sight. 

With  smiles,  quoth  Pug,  If  pranks  like  these 
The  riant  ape:-  of  reason  please, 
Hon-  would  they  wonder  at  our  arts! 
They  mus?  ador-  u-  for  our  parts. 
High  on  the  twig  I  vc  svtn  >ou  cung, 
Play,  twist,  and  turn  in  airy  ring ; 
IIo'.v  can  those  clumsy  thing?,  like  mc, 
Fly  with  a  bound  from  tree  to  tree  : 
But  yet,  bv  this  applause  we  und 
These  emulators  of  our  kind 
Discern  our  worth,  our  parts  regard, 
Who  our  mean  mimics  thu->  reward. 

Brother,  the  grinning  mate  replies, 
In  this  I  grant  that  man  is  wise. 
While  good  example  they  pursue, 
We  must  allow  tome  praise  is  due  ; 
But  when  they  strain  beyond  their  guide, 
I  lough  to  scorn  the  mimic  pride  ; 
For  how  fanta-lic  is  the  light, 
To  meet  men  always  bolt  upright, 
Because  we  sometimes  walk  en  tvro  ! 
I  hate  the  imitating  crew. 
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But  the  moro  knowing  feather'd  race 
See  wisdom  stamp'd  upon  my  face. 
Whene'er  to  visit  litrht  I  dci?;n, 
What  floeks  of  fowl  compose  niv  train! 
Like  slaves,  they  crowd  my  flight  behind. 
And  own  me  of  superior  kind. 

The  Farmer  laugh'd,  and  thus  replied . 
Thou  dull  important  lump  of  pride, 
lJar'a!  thou,  with  that  harsh  grating  tongu*. 
Depreciate  birds  of  warbling  song? 
Indulge  thy  spleen.     Know,  men  and  fowl 
Regard  thee  as  thou  art,  an  Ow  1. 
Besides  proud  blockhead,  be  not  vain 
Of  wliat  thou  cali'si  thy  slaves  and  nam. 
Few  follow  wisdom,  or  her  rules  ; 
Fools  iu  derision  follow  fools. 


§   131.    fable  xli.    The  Oicl  and  the  Farmer. 
An  Owl  of  gra\c  deport  and  mien, 
Who  (like  the  Turk    was  seldom  seen, 
Within  a  barn  had  chose  his  station, 

r  prey  and  contemplation. 
Upon  a  beam  aloft  he  sits, 
And  nod-,  and  stems  to  think,  by  fits. 
So  have  I  seen  a  man  of  nev.  s 
Or  Post-boy  *r  G&clte  pen. 

,  nod,  and  talk  with  voire  profound, 
And  fix  the  fate  of  Europe  round. 

•  ,  pil'd  on  sheaves  hid  all  the  floor. 
At  dawn  of  morn,  t<>  view  hi-  -tore, 
The  Farmer  came.     The  hooting  guest 
}li-  self-ipipOrtaJnce  thus  <  xprcss'd  : 

Reason  in  man  i-.  mere  pretence: 
How  weak,  how  shallow  i-  hi-  sense! 
To  tf-riT  with  scorn  the  Bird  of  Night, 
I  )•    .  :-     his  follv  or  bis  spite. 
Then  :<>>,  how  partial  i-  hi-  prai-'1  ! 
The  lir'r.'-,  the  linnet's  chirping  lay-, 
To  his'jtlj-judzing  ears  are  fine, 
And  nigh 


§   132.     FAtfLE  xlii.     The  Jugglers. 
A  Tlgoler  long  through  all  the  town 
Had  rais'd  his  fortune  and  renov.  n  : 
You  'd  think  (so  far  his  art  tramceuds) 
The  devil  at  his  finders'  ends. 

Vice  heard  his  fame,  she  re:.d  his  bill , 
Cominc'd  of  his  inferior  skill, 
She  nought  his  booth,  and  from  the  crowd 
Defied  the  man  of  art  aloud  : 

Is  this  then  he  so  fam'd  for  slight  ? 
Can  this  slow  bungler  cheat  your  sight  ? 
Dan.s  he  with  mc  dispute  the  prize? 
I  leave  M  to  impartial  eyes. 

Provok'd,  the  Juggler  cried,  Tis  done  ; 
In  science  I  submit  to  none. 

Thus  said,  the  cups  and  balls  lie  play'd, 
Bv  turns  this  here,  that  there,  convey'd  , 
The  cards,  obedient  to  his  words, 
Are  bv  a  fillip  furn'd  to  birds. 
His  liuh-  boxes  change  the  grain  ; 
Trick  after  trick  deludes  the  train. 
He  shakes  his  baa,  he  shows  all  f.iir  ; 
His  fingers  spread,  and  nothing  there  , 
Then  bids  it  rain  with  shower-  of  gold  : 
And  now  his  iv'rv  eggs  arc  told  ; 
But  when  from  thence  the  hen  he  draws, 
Amaz'd  spectators  hum  applause. 

Vice  now  stepp'd  forth,  and  took  the  place 
With  all  the  form-  of  his  grimace. 

This  majic  looking-glass  she  eric--, 
(There,  haml  it  round)  will  charm  your  eyes. 
Kach  eager  eve  the  sight  desir'd, 
And  ev'ry  man  him-elf  admir'd. 

Next,  to  a  senator  addressing, 
See  this  bank-note  ;  observe  the  blessing. 
Breathe  on  the  bill.     Heigh,  pass!  'tis  gone. 
I'pon  his  lips  a  padlock  shone. 
A  second  puff  the  magic  broke  ; 
The  padlock  vanish'd,  and  he  spoke. 

Twelve  bottles  rang'dupon  the  board, 
All  full,  with  heady  liquor  stor'd, 
By  clean  conveyance  disappear, 
And  now,  two  bloody  swords  are  there. 

A  purse  she  to  a  thief  expos'd  ; 
At  one<-  his  ready  fingers  clos'd. 
He  opes  hir.  list,  the  treasure  's  fled; 
''!•   .■  -     .  haltci  in  it;  stead. 

She 
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She  bids  ambition  hold  a  wand; 
He  gra-psa  hatchet  in  his  hand. 

A  box  of  charily  she  shows  : 
Blow  here  ;  and  a  chiircrm  aider!  blows. 
'Tis  vanish'd  with  conveyance  neat. 
And  on  the  table  smokes  a  treat. 

She  ^hr\ke*i  the  diee,  the  board  she  knocks, 
And  from  all  pockets  tills  hcrlx>x. 

She  next  a  meagre  ruke  address'd  : 
This  picture  see  ;   her  shape,  her  breast ! 
What  youth,  nnd  what  inviting  c\c>: 
Hold  bcr,  and  have  her.     With  surprise. 
His  hind  expos'd  a  box  of  pills. 
And  a  loud  laugh  proclaim  d  his  ilis. 

A  counter  in  a  miser's  hand 
Grew  twenty  guineas  at  command. 
5he  bids  bis  beir  the  sum  retain, 
Ar.d  'ti-.  a  counter  now  again. 
A  guinea  with  her  touch  you  sec 
Take  ev'ry  shape,  but  Chanty  : 
And  not  one  thin;r  you  saw,  or  drew, 
But  chang'd  from  what  was  first  in  view. 

The  Juggler  now,  in  grief  of  heart, 
With  this  submission  own'd  her  art : 
Can  I  such  matchless  slight  withstand? 
How  practise  hath  improv'd  your  hand  ! 
But  now  and  then  I  cheat  the  turong  ; 
You  ev'ry  day,  and  all  day  long. 

§  133.     fadlf.  xliii.     The  Council  of  Horses. 

I'roN'  a  time,  a  neighing  Steed, 

\V  ho  graz'd  among  a  num'rous  breed, 

With  mutiny  had   fir'd  the  train, 

And  spread  dissension  through  the  plain. 

On  matters  that  concernd  the  state 

The  council  met  in  grand  debate. 

A  Colt,  whose  eye-balls  flarn'd  with  ire, 

Klate  with  strength  and  youthful  fire, 

In  haste  stepp'd  forth  before  the  rest. 

And  thus  the  Iisl'ning  throng  address'd  : 

Good  gods !  how  abject  is  our  race, 
Condemn'd  to  skiv'ry  and  disgrace! 
Shall  we  our  servitude  retain, 
Because  our  sires  have  home  the  chain  ? 
Consider,  friends,  your  strength  and  might] 
Tis  conquest  to  assert  your  right. 
How  cumbrous  Ls  the  gilded  coach  ! 
The  pride  of  man  is  our  reproach. 
Were  we  design'd  for  ckulv  toil, 
To  drag  the  ploughshare  through  the  soil, 
To  sweat  in  harness  through  the  road, 
To  groan  beneath  the  carrier's  load? 
How  feeble  are  the  two-legg'd  kind  ! 
What  force  is  in  our  nerves  combin'd! 
Shall  then  our  nobler  jaws  submit 
To  foam  and  champ  the  galling  bit? 
Shall  haughty  man  my  back  bestride  ? 
Shall  the  sharp  spur  provoke  my  side  ? 
Forbid  it,  Heavens !  Reject  therein; 
Your  shame,  your  infamy  disdain. 
Let  him  the  lion  first  control, 
And  still  the  tiger's  famish'd  growl. 
Let  us,  like  them,  our  freedom  claim, 
And  nukt  hiffi  tremUs  *t  cur  riame. 


A  gen'ral  nod  appro.  \1  the  rau>?, 
And  all  the  circle  neigh'd  applauses 

When  lo  !  with  grave  and  solemn  pace, 
!  A  Steed  adVatic'd  before  the  race  ;  /J 

With  age  and  long  experience  whc. 
Arouud  he  cast  his  tfiouahtfuleye-  ; 
\nd  to  the  murmurs  of  the  train, 
Thus  spoke  the  Nestoi  of  the  plain  : 

When  I  had  heahh  and  strength  like  \o?i. 
The  toil  i  of  servitude  1  knew; 
Now  grateful  man  nwurd*  mv  pains, 
And  gives  me  all  these  wide  domain;  ^^j 

At  will  1  crop  the  year's  increase  ;  >j 

My  latter  life  is  rest  and  peace.  .    ' 

1  graut,  to  man  we  lend  our  pains, 
id  him  to  correct  the  plains : 
But  doth  not  he  divide  the  car  , 
Through  ail  the  labors  of  the  yeai  ? 
How  many  thousand  structures  ricr. 
To  fence  us  from  inclement  skies  '.  ttt 

For  us  he  bears  the  sultry  day,  j 

And  stores  up  all  our  winter's  liar. 
lie  sows,  he  reaps  the  harvest's  grain  ; 
We  share  the  toil,  and  share  the  gain.    J 
"since  ev'ry  creature  was  decreed 
To  aid  each,  other's  mutual  need. 
Appease  yottt  di-roniented  mind, 
And  act  the  pan  by  Heaven  assign'd. 

The  tumult  cta^'d.     The  Colt  submitted  , 
And,  like  his  ancestors,  was  bitted. 


§134.     fable  xi.iv.     The  Rouni  avd  thr 
Huntsman. 

Impkrtixfncf.  at  first  is  borne 
With  heedless  slight,  or  smiles  of  scorn  ; 
Teas'd  into  wrath,  what  patience  bears 
The  noisy  fool  who  perseveres  ? 

The  morning  wakes,  the  Huntsman  sound-. 
At  once  rush  forth  the  joyful  hounds. 
They  seek  the  wood  with  eager  pace  ; 
Thro'  bush,  thro'  brier,  explore  the  c'nace. 
Now,  scatter'd  wide,  they  try  the  plain, 
And  snuff  the  dewv  turf  in  vain. 
What  care,  what  industry,  what  pains  '. 
What  universal  silence  reigns ! 

Ringwood,  a  dog  of  little  fame, 
Young,  pert,  and  ignorant  of  game, 
At  once  displays  his  babbling  throat ; 
The  pack,  regardless  of  the  note, 
Pursue  the  scent;  with  louder  strain 
He  still  persists  to  vex  the  train. 

The  Huntsman  to  the  clamor  flie-  ; 
The  smacking  lash  hesmartlv  plies. 
His  ribs  all  welk'd,  with  howling  tone 
The  Puppy  thus  exprcss'd  his  moan  : 

1  know  the  music  of  my  tongue 
Long  since  the  pack  with  envy  stung. 
What  will  not  spite?  These  bitter  smarts 
I  owe  to  mv  superior  parts. 

When  puppies  prate,  the  Huntsman  cried. 
They  show  both  ignorance  and  pride  ; 
Fools  may  our  scorn,  not  envy  rai*?  , 
For  enw  is  a  kind  of  prai.e 

Had 
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Had  not  thy  forward  noisy  tongue 
Prockdm'd  thee  el  ways  in  the  strong, 
Thou  migfct'st  have  mingled  with  the  rest, 
■Vr  thy  foolish  noise  confess'd. 

But  foul-,  to  talking  ever  prone, 
Are  sure  to  make  their  lollies  known. 


5  1  I  ABLE  xi.v.     Tin  Port  and  the  Hose. 

I  HATt.  the  man  who  builds  his  name 

On  ruins  of  another's  fame\ 

Thus  prudes  by  characters  o'erthrown 

Imagine  that  they  raise  their  own. 

Thus  scribblers,  co\  etous  of"  jirai-e. 

Think  slander  can  transplant  the  hay;. 

ties  and  ban!-  have  equal  pride  : 
With  both  all  rivals  are  decr'u  .1. 
Who  praises  Le>bia's  eyes  and  feature, 
Must  call  her  sister  awkward  creature ; 
For  the  kind  nailery-  sure  to  charm, 
When  we  some  <>iher  nymph  disarm. 

As  in  the  coo!  of  early  day 
A  Poet  sought  the  -.weeis  of  May, 
The  garden's  flagrant  breath  ascends, 
And  ev'ry  stalk  with  odor  bends. 
A  Rose  he  pluck'd,  he  gaz'dj  admir'd, 
Thus  singing,  as  the  Muse  inspir'd: 
Go,  Rose,  my  Chloe's  bosom  grace  ; 

How  happj  should  1  prove. 
Might  I  supply  that  envied  place 

With  never-fading  love! 
There.  Phoenix-like,  beneath  her  eye, 
Involv'd  in  fragrance,  burn  and  die  ! 
Know,  hapless  flow'r,  that  thou  shalt  find 

More  fragrant  roses  there  ; 
I  see  thy  with'ring  head  reclin'd 

With  enw  and  despair  1 
One  common  fate  we  both  must  prove  ; 
You  die  with  envy,  I  with  love. 
Spare  your  comparisons,  replied 
An  angry  Rose  who  grew  beside, 
Of  all  mankind  you  should  not  flout  us; 
What  can  a  Poet  do  without  us? 
In  ev'rv  bgre-song  roses  bloom  ; 
We  Lend  you  color  and  perfume. 
Does  it  to  Chloe's  charms  conduce, 
To  found  her  praise  on  our  abuse  r 
Must  we,  to  natter  her,  be  made 
To  wither,  envy,  pine,  and  fade? 


§T3G.    fable  XLVI.  The   Cur,  the  Horse,  am 
the  Shepherd's  Dog. 

The  lad  of  all  sufficient  merit 
With  modesty  ne'er  damps  his  spirit  ; 
Presuming  on  his  own  deserts, 
On  all  alike  his  tongue  exerts ; 
His  noi-\  jukes  ut  random  throws, 
And  pertly  spatters  friends  and  foes. 
In  wit  and  war  the  bully  race 
Contribute  ro  their  own  disgrace. 
Too  late  the  forward  youth  shall  find 
That  jokes  are  sometimes  paid  in  kind  ; 
Or,  if  they  canker  in  the  breast, 
He  makes  a  foe  who  mokes  a  jest. 


A  village-cur,  of  snappish  race, 
The  pei  test  Puppv  of  the  place, 
[magind  that  his  treble  throat 
Was  blest  with  music's  sweetest  note; 
In  the  mid  road  he  basking  lav, 
The  yelping  nuisance  of  the  way  ; 
Fof.not  a  creature  pass'd  along, 
But  had  a  sample  of  his  song. 

Soon  as  the  trotting  steed  he  hears, 
lie  starts,  he  cock-  his  dapper  ears; 
Away  he  scours,  assaults  his  hoof; 
Now  near  him  snarls,  now  barks  aloof; 
With  shrill  impertinence  attends  ; 
Nor  leaves  him  till  the  village  ends. 

It  chane'd,  upon  his  evil  day, 
\  Pad  came  pacing  down  the  way  : 
The  cur,  with  never-ceasing  tongue, 
Upon  the  passing  trav'ller  sprung. 
The  Horse,  from  scorn  provok'd  to  ire, 
Flung  backward  :  rolling  in  the  mire 
The  Puppy  how  I'd,  and  bleeding  lay  ; 
The  Pad  in  peace  pursued  his  way. 

A  Shepherd's  Dog,  who  saw  the  deed, 
Detesting  the  vexatious  breed. 
Bespoke  him  thus  :  When  coxcombs  prate, 
They  kindle  wrath,  contempt,  or  hate  ; 
Thy  teasing  tongue  had  judgement  tied. 
Thou  had'st  not  like  a  Puppy  died. 


§137.     fable  xlvii.    The  Court  of  Death. 
Death,  on  a  solemn  night  of  state, 
In  all  his  pomp  of  terror  fate  : 
Th'  attendants  of  his  gloomy  reign, 
Diseases  dire,  a  ghastly  train! 
Crowd  the  vast  Court..    With  hollow  tone, 
A  voice  thus  thunder'd  from  the  throne; 

This  night  our  minister  we  name, 
Let  ev'ry  servant  speak  his  claim  ; 
Merit  shall  bear  this  ebon  wand. — 
All,  at  the  word,  stretch'd  forth  their  hand. 

Fever,  with  burning  heat  possest, 
Advanc'd,  and  for  the  wand  addre.ss'd: 

1  to  the  weekly  bills  appeal, 
Let  those  express  my  fervent  zeal ; 
On  ev'rv  slight  occasion  near, 
With  violence  I  persevere. 

Next  Gout  appears,  with  limping  pace, 
Pleads  how  he  shifts  from  place  to  place  ; 
From  head  to  foot  how  swift  he  flies, 
And  ev'ry  joint  and  sinew  plies  ; 
Still  working  when  he  seems  supprcst  — 
A  most  tenacious  stubborn  guest. 

A  hazard  Spectre  from  the  crew- 
Crawls  forth,  and  thus  assert*  bis  due  : 
'Tis  I  who  taint  the  sweetest  joy, 
And  in  the  shape  of  Love  destroy: 
My  shanks,  sunk  eyes,  and  noseless  face, 
Prove  my  pretention  to  the  place. 

Stone  urg'd  his  ever-growing  force; 
And  next  Consumption's  meagre  corse, 
With  feeble  voice  that  scarce  was  heard, 
Broke  with  short  coughs,  his  suit  preferr'd  : 
Let  none  object  my  ling'ring  way, 
Again,  like.Fabius,  by  delay;  . 

•'     "v  Fatigue 
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and  weaken  ey'ry  fee 
By  long  attack —  secure,  though  slow. 

Plague  represents  his  rapid  puw'r, 
Who  thinn'd  a  nation  iu  an  hour. 

All  spoke  their  claim,  and  hop'd  the  wand. 
Now  expectation  hush'd   the  hand, 
When  Inns  the  monarch  from  the  throne  ! 

Merit  was  ever  modest  known. 
What,  no  Physician  speaks  Ms  right? 

None  lure  !   but  fees  their  toils  requite, 
Let  then  intemp'rance  take  the  wand. 
Who  fills  w  Lth  gold  their  zealous  hand. 
You  Ecter,  Oout,  and  all  the  rest, 
Whom  wary  men  as  toes  detest. 
Forego  your  claim  ;  no  more  pretend  ; 
Intemperance  is  esteem'd  ;t  friend  ; 
He  shares  their  mirth,  their  social  jov=, 
\nd  as  a  courted  guest  destroys. 
The  charge  on  him  must  justly  fall, 
Who  finds  employment  for  you  all. 


§  Ufi.  FABLE  XLVIII.  The  Cuirthner  andtht  Ilof. 

A  gard'nbr  of  peculiar  taste 

On  a  young  Hog  his  tavor  plac'd. 
Who  fed  not  with  the  common  herd; 
His  tray  was  to  the  hall  p'refcrr'd. 
lie  wadow'd  underneath  the  hoard, 
Or  in  his  master's  chamber  snor'd  ; 
Who  fondly  strok'd  him  ev'ry  clay, 
And  taught  him  all  the  puppy's  play. 
Where'er  he  went,  the  grunting  friend 
Ne'er  fail'd  his  pleasure  to  attend. 

As  on  a  time  the  loving  pur 
Walk'd  forth  to  tend  the  garden's  care, 
The  Master  thus  address'd  the  Swine  : 

M\  house,  my  garden,  all  is  thine  ; 
On  turnips  feast  whene'er  you  please, 
And  riot  in  my  beans  and  pease  ; 
If  the  potatoe's  taste  delights, 
Or  the  red  carrot's  sweet  invites, 
Indulge  thy  morn  and  ev'ning  hours, 
Hut  let  due  care  regard  my  flow'rs. 
Mv  tulips  are  my  garden's  pride. 
What  vast  expence  those  beds  supplied  ! 

The  Hog,  by  chance,  one  morning  roam'd 
W  here  with  new  ale  the  vessels  foain'd  ; 
He  mUhohes  now  the  streaming  grains; 
Now  with  full  swill  the  liquor  drains. 
Intoxicating  fumes  ari.se  ; 
He  reels,  he  rolls  his  winking  eyes  ; 
Then,  staggering,  through  the  garden  scours, 
And  treads  down  painted  ranks  of  flow'rs. 
■  With  delving  snout  he  turns  the  soil, 
And  cools  his  palate  with  the  spoil. 

The  Master  came,  the  ruin  spied  ; 
Villain,  suspend  thy  rage  !  he  cried  : 
Hast  thou,  thou  most  ungrateful  sot! 
My  charge,  my  only  charge  forgot? 
"H  hat,  all  my  flow'rs !  No  more  he  said, 
But  ffitt'd,  and  sigh'd,  and  hung  his  head. 
The  Hoz  Willi  stutt'ring  speech  return,, 
Explain,  Sir,  why  vour  anger  burns, 
See  there,  untouch'd,  your  tulips  strewn, 
Far  I  devour'd  the  roo*  alone, 


At  this  the Gard'ner's  passion  grows; 
From  oaths  and  threats  he  fell  to  blows. 
The  stubborn  brute  the  blows  sustain-, 
tits  bis  leg,  and  tears  his  veins. 

Ah,  foolish  swam!  loo  late  you  find. 
That  sties  were  for  such  friends  desigu'd 

Homeward  he  limps  with  painful 
Reflecting  thus  on  past  disgrace. 

Who  cherishes  a  hrulal  mate 
Shall  mourn  the  follv  soon  or  kite. 


J   1 .)().    FABtB   xux.     The  Man  and  the  Flra. 
WntTHLR  in  earth,  in  air,  or  main, 
Sure  e\'ry  thing  alive  is  vain! 

Does  not  the  hawk  all  fowls  survey 
As  destin'd  onlj  for  his  pre\  ? 
And  do  not  tyrants,  prouder  things'. 
Think  men  were  buhl  for  sjsfes  tIP  kings  ' 

When  the  crab  views  the  pearly  strand's, 
Or  Tagus,  bright  with  golden  sands ; 
Or  crawls  beside  the  coral  grove, 
And  hears  the  ocean  roll  above; 
Nature  is  too  profuse,  says  he, 
Who  gave  all  these  to  pleasure  nie  ! 

When  bord'ring  pinks  and  noses  bloom, 
And  cv'ry  garden  lireathcs  perfume; 
W  hen  peaches  glow  with  sunny  dyes, 
Like  Laura's  check  when  blushes  rise; 
When  with  hifge  figs  the  branches  bend, 
When  clusters  from  the  vine  depend; 
The -nail  looks  round  on  flow'r  and  tree. 
And  cries,  All  these  were  made  for  mel 

What  dignity's  in  human  nature  ! 
Savs  Man,  the  most  conceited  creature. 
As  from  a  clift  he  cast  his  eyes, 
And  view  'd  the  sea  and  arched  skies  : 
The  sun  was  sunk  beneath  the  main  ; 
The  moon  and  all  the  starry  train, 
Hung  the  vast  vault  of  heaven.     The  Ma 
His  contemplation  thus  began  : 

When  I  behold  this  glorious  show, 
And  this  wide  wat'ry  world  below, 
The  scaly  peopleof  the  main, 
Tlie  beasts  that  range  the.  wood  or  plain, 
The  uing'd  inhabitants  of  air, 
The  day,  the  night,  the  various  vear, 
And  know  all  these  by  Heaven  design'd 
As  gifts  to  pleasure  human  kind  ; 
"I  cannot  raise  my  worth  too  high: 
Of  what  vast  consequence  am  I ! 

Not  of  th'  importance  yon  suppose. 
Replies  a  Flea  upon  his  nose  : 
Be  humble,  learn  th\self  to  scan  : 
Know,  pride  was  never  made  for  Man, 
Tis  vanity  that  swells  thy  miml, 
What  heaven  and  earth  for  thee  design'd ! 
For  thee  made  only  for  our  need, 
That  more  important  Fleas  might  feed. 

§140.    fablf.  J..     The  Hare  and  manit  Friends . 
Friendship,  like  love,  is  but  a  name, 
Unless  to  one.  you  stint  the  flame. 
The  child,  whom  many  fathers  share, 
I  lath  seldom  kuowri  a  father's  care. 

Tis 
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Tis  thus  in  friendship  ;  who  depend 

On  many,  raid)  lind  .:  friend. 

A  I  Lire,  who  in  a  ci\  il  wav 
Complied  with  ev'ry  thing,  like  Cay, 
\\ "as  known  by  all  the  bestial  train 
Who  haunt  die  wood,  or  naze  the  plain 
]Icr  care  was,   never  to  offend  ; 
And  ev'ry  creature  was  her  friend. 

As  forth  she  went,  at  early  dawn, 
To  taste  i he  dew,  besprinkled  law  rr, 
Behind  she  hears  the  hunter's  cries. 
And  from  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder  flies: 
She  starts,  she  stops,  she  pants  for  breath  j 
She  hears  the  near  advance  of  death  ; 
She  doubles  to  mislead  the  hound, 
And  measures  back  her  mazv  round  ; 
Till,  fainting  in  the  public  way, 
Hal  {"'lead  with  fear  she  gasping  lay. 

What  transport  in  her  bosom  grew , 
When  first  the  Horse  appear  d  jn  view! 

Let  me,  sa\s  she,  your  back  ascend, 
And  owe  my  safety  to  a  friend. 
You  know  my  feet  betray  my  flight  : 
To  friendship  ev'ry  burthen's  light. 

The  Horse  replied,  Poor  honest  Puss  ! 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  thus  •• 
B   comforted,  relief  is  near; 
For  all  your  friends  are  in  the  rear, 
She  next  the  sately  Bull  implor'd, 
And  thus  replied  the  mighty  lord  : 
Since  every  beast  alive  can  tell 
Tnat  I  sincerely  wish  you  well, 
I  may,  without  offence,  pretend 
To  take  the  freedom  of  a  friend. 
Lore  calls  me  hence  ;  a  fav'iite  cow 
Expects  me  near  yon  barley-mow  ; 
And  when  a  lady  's  in  the  case, 
Ton  know  all  oilier  things  give  place. 
To  leave  you  thus  might  seem  unkind  ; 
But  ^e,  the  Goat  is  just  behind. 

The  Goat  remark' d  her  pulse  was  high, 
f  ler  languid  head,  her  heavy  eye  ; 
My  back,  says  he,  may  do  you  harm  ; 
The  Sheep  'g  at  hand,  and  wool  is  warm. 
The  Sheep  was  feeble,  and  complain'd 
His  sides  a  load  of  wool  -uUain'd: 
Said  he  was  slow,  confess'd  his  fears ; 
For  hounds  cat  Sheep  as  well  as  Hares. 

She  now  tiie  trotting  Calf  address'd, 
To  save  from  death  a  friend  distress'd. 
Shall  I,  savs  he,  of  tender  age, 
In  this  important  care  engage? 
Older  and  abler  pews'd  you  by: 
How  strong  are  those  !  how  weak  am  I ! 

I  I  prt  some  to  bear  you  hence, 
Those  friends  of  mine  may  take  offence. 
Excuse  me,  then.     You  know  my  heart, 
But  deare-t  friends,  alas  !  must  part. 
How  shall  we  all  lament !  Adieu  ! 
I'*or,  see,  the  hounds  are  just  in  view. 

YOUNG's  Night-thoughts. 
§  141.     night  1.     Sleep. 
Tir'd  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep! 
U*,  lil  fi,  hi:  ready  visit  jays 


Where  Fortune  smiles ;  the  wretched  he  for- 
sakes ! 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  from  woe, 
And  lights  on  lids  Unsullied  with  a  tear. 

From  short  (as  usual)  and  disturb'd  repose 
I  wake  :   How  happy  thev  who  wake  no  more  I 
1  et  thut  were  vain,  if  dreams  infest  the  grave. 
I  wake,  emerging  from  a  sea  of  dreams 
Tumultuous  ;  where  my  wrcck'd,  desponding 

thought, 
From  wave  to  wave  6f  fancy'd  misery 
At  random  droee,   her  helm  of  reason  lost  : 
Tho'  now  restor'd,  'tis  Only  change  of  pain, 
A  bitter  change;  severer  for  severe  : 
The  day  too  short  for  mv  distress  !  and  night 
Ev'n  in  the  zenith  of  her  dark  domain, 
Is  sunshine,  to  the  color  of  my  fate. 


§  142.     Nighti 

Night,  sable  goddess !  from  her  ebon   hronCj, 
In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  sluuib'ring  world  : 
Silence,  how  dead !  and  darkness,  how  profound! 
Nor'eye,  nor  lis'^uingear  an  objefct  find?  ; 
Creation  sleeps.     'Tis  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause  ; 
An  awful  pause,  prophetic  of  her  end. 
And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  fulhll'd  : 
Fate  !  drop  the  curtain  :  1  can  lose  no  more. 


§  143 .  Invocation  to  Silence  and  Darkness.. 
Silence  and  Darkness!  solemn  sisters!  twins 
Prom  antient   Night,  who   nurse   the   tender 

thought 
To  reason,  and  on  reason  build  resolve, 
(That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man) 
Assist  me  :   I  will  thank  you  in  the  grave.; 
The  grave,  your  kingdom  :  There  this  frame 

'    shall' fall 
A  victim  sacred  to  your  dreary  shrine  1 
But  what  are  ye?  Thou  who  didst  put  to  flight 
Primeval  Silence,  when  the  morning  stars 
Exulting,  shouted  o'er  the  rising  ball ; 
OThou!  whose  yvord  from  solid  darkness  struck 
That  spark,  thesun  j  strikewisdomfronimy  sou'b. 
My  souhvhich  flics  to  thee,  hertrust,  hertreasurc, 
As  misers  to  their  gold,  while  others  rest. 

Thro'  this  opaque  of  nature,  and  of  soul, 
This  double  night,  transmit  one  pitying  ray, 
To  lighten  and  to  cher-r  :  O  lead  my  mind, 
(A  mind  that  fain  would  yvander  from  its  woe') 
l^ead  it  thro'  various  scenes  of  Life  and  Death, 
And  from  each  scene,  the  noblest  truths  inspire 
Nor  less  inspire  my  conduct  than  my  s6ng  ; 
Nor  let  the  vial  of  thy  vengeance,  pour'd 
On  this  devoted  head,  be  pour'd  in  vain. 


§  144.     Time. 

The  bell  strikes  one :  We  take  no  note  of  time, 
But  from  its  loss.     To  give  it  then  a  tongue, 
Is  wise  in  man.     As  if  an  ahgcl  spoke, 
I  feel  the  solemn  sound.     If  heard  aright, 
It  is  tiie  knell  of  my  departed  hours : 

Where 
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Whereat*  they  ?  \\  ith  die  years  beyond  theFlood? 

It  is  the  signal  lhal  demands  dispatch  ; 

Hoik  much  is  to  be  done!  my  hopes  and  fears 

Start  up  alarm'd,  and  o'er  lifes  narrow  verge 

Look  down — >n  what?  a  fathomless  abyss  ; 

A  dread  eternity!  how  surely  mine! 

And  can  eternity  belong  to  ae, 

Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour  ? 

§  143.     Man. 
How  poor  !     how  rich  !     how  abject  !     how 

august ! 
ITnw  complicate!  how  wonderful  is  Man! 
How  passing  wonder  11k  who  made  him  such! 
Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes! 
From  different  natures  marvellously  mixt, 
Connexion  exquisite  of  distant  worlds ! 
Distinguish' d  link  in  being's  endless  chain  ! 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity  ! 
A  beam  ethereal  sullied,  and  absorr/d  ! 
Tho'  sullied,  and  dishonor'd,  still  divine! 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute! 
An  heir  of  glory!  a  frail  child  of  dust ! 
Helpless  immortal !   insect  infinite  ! 
A  worm  !  a  god  !   I  tremble  at  myself; 
And  it)  myself  am  lost !  at  home  a  stranger, 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surpris'd  aghast, 
And  wond'ring  at  her  own  :   how  reason  reels! 
O  what  a  miracle  to  man  i^  man  ! 
Triumphantly  distress'd,  what  joy,  what  dread! 
Alternately  transported  and  alarm'd  ! 
What  can  preserve  my  life,  or  what  destroy? 
An  angel's  arm  can't  -natch  me  from  the  grave  ; 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 


§  146.     Dreams. 

*Tis  past  conjecture  ;  all  things  rise  in  proof: 
While  o'er   my   limbs    Sleep's    soft   dominion 

spread, 
What  tho'  mv  soul  fantastic  measures  trod 
O'er  fair,-  fields;  or  mourn'd  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  woods ;  or  down  the  craggy  steep 
Hurl'd  headlong,  swain  with  pain  the  mantled 

pool ; 
Or  ScaTd  the  cliff  or  dane'd  on  hollow  winds, 
With  antic  shapes-,  wild  natives  of  the  brain? 
Her  ceaseless  flight,tho'  devious,  speaks  her  nature 
Of  subtler  essence  than  the  trodden  clod  ; 
Active,  aerial,  tnw'ring,  unconfin'd, 
I'nfetter'd  with  !  ■  mpanion's  fall: 

Ev'n  silent,  night  proclaims  my  sou!  immortal : 
Ev'n  silent  night  proclaims  eternal  day  : 
For  human  weal,  heaven  husbands  all  events, 
Dull  sleep  instructs,  norsportvaindreamsinvain. 


§  147.     Vanity  of  Lamentation  oar  the  Dead. 

Why  then  their  loss  deplore,  that  are  not  lost? 
Why  wanders   wretched   thought  their  tombs 

around, 
In  infidel  distress?  are  angels  there  ? 
Slumbers,  rak'd  up  in  dust,  ethereal  fire? 
They  live  •  they  greatly  live  a  life  on  earth 


Unkiiidled,  unconceh'd  ;  and  from  an  eye 

Of  tenderness,  let  heavenly  pity  fall 

On  me,  moreju!  tly  numb*  r'd  with  the  dead  1 

This  is  the  desert,  tiii-.  the  solitude  : 

How. populous!  how  vital,  i-,  the  grave! 

This  i   creation's  melancholy  vault, 

The  vale  funereal,  the  sad  cypress  ^loom  ; 

The  land  of  apparitions,  en. jay  shades ; 

All,  all  on  earth  is  shadow,  all  beyond 

Is  substance;  the  reverse  is  folly's  creed; 

How  solid  all,  where  chance  shall  be  no  more  ! 


§  148.     Life  and  Eternity. 

This  is  the  bud  of  being,  the  dim  dawn; 
Life's  theatre  as  vet  is  shut,  and  death, 
Strong  death  alone  can  heave  the  massy  bar, 
This  gro^s  impediment  of  clay  ren    ■ '-, 
And  make  us  embryos  of  existence  free. 
From  real  life,  but  little  more  remote 
Is  he,  not  yet  a  candidate  tor  li^ht, 
The  future  embryo,  slumbering  in  his  sire. 
Kmbrvos  we  must  be,  till  we  burst  the  shell. 
Yon  ambient  azure  shell,  and  spring  to  life, 
The  life  of  gods  —  O  transport !  and  of  man. 

Yet  man,  fool  man !  here  buries  all  his  thoughts; 
Inters  ceJe-tial  hopes  without  one  sigh  : 
Prisoner  of  earth,  and  pent  beneath  the  moon. 
Here  pinions  all  his  wishes  :  wing'd  by  heaven 
To  fly  at  infinite,  and  reach  it  there, 
Where  seraphs  gather  immortality, 
On  life's  fair  tree,  last  by  the  throne  of  God. 
What  golden  joys  ambrosial  clust'ring  glow 
In  his  full  beam,  and  ripen  for  the  Just, 
Where  momentary  ages  are  no  more  ! 
Where  time,  and  pain,  and  chance,  and  death 

expire ! 
And  is  it  in  the  flight  of  threescore  years, 
To  push  eternity  from  human  thought, 
And  smother  souls  immortal  in  the  dust  ! 
A  soul  immortal,  spending  all  her  fires, 
Wasting  her  strength  in  strenuous  idleness, 
Thrown  into  tumult,  raptur'd,  or  alarm'd, 
At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten  or  indulge, 
Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought, 
To  waft  a  feather  or  to  drown  a  fly. 

Where  falls  this  censure?  Ito'erwhehnsmyself 
How  was  mv  heart  encrusted  by  the  world  ! 
O  how  self-fetter' d  was  my  groveling  soul! 
How,  like  a  worm,  was  I  wrapt  round  and  round 
In  silken  thought,  which  reptile  Fancy  spun, 
Till  darken'd  Reason  lay  quite  clouded  o'er 
With  soft  conceit  of  endless  comfort  here, 
Nor  yet  put  forth  her  wings  to  reach  the  skies! 

Our  waking  dreams  are  fatal  :  how  I  dreamt 
Of  things  impossible  !   (could  sleep  do  more  :) 
Of  joys  perpetual  in  perpetual  change  ! 
Of  stable  pleasures  on  the  tossiDg  wave  ! 
Eternal  sunshine  in  the  storms  of  life  ! 
How  richlv  were  my  noon-tide  trances  hung 
With  gorgeous  tapestries  of  pictur'd  joys  ! 
Toy  behind  joy.  in  endless  perspective! 
Till  at  Death's  toll,  whose  restless  iron  tongue 
Calls  daily  for  ins  millions  at  a  meal, 
Starting,  1  woke,  and  found  m\»elf  undone  ! 

1         '  Where 
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^  here  now  mv  pbrer.-v's  pompous  furniture  '. 
I  "ru  eobweb'd  cottage  with  its      - .      wall 
Of  mould'rinc  mud,  is  royalty  to  me! 

.  ider's  thread  is  cable  to  man  -  tie. 
On  earthly  bliss ;  it  breaks  at  every  breeze. 


§  140.     Time  and  Death. 

0  ye  ble-t  scenes  of  permanent  delight ! 
Full  above  measun  '  lasting  bt  rond  bound! 
Could  you,  bo  rich  in  raptore,  fear  an  end, 
That  jrjiastly  thought  v\ould  drink  up  all  your 

.'n>'-' 
And  quite  unparadise  the  realms  of  light. 

re  von  ktdg'd  above  these  rolling  sphen  -, 
aleful  influence  of  whose  giddy  dance 
sad  vicissitudes  on  all  beneath! 
Here  teems  with  revolutions  every  hour; 
And  rarely  tor  the  better ;  or  the  best, 
More  mortal  than  the  common  birth?  of  fate  : 

moment  has  it-  sickle,  emulous 
Of  Time's  mormon*  scythe,  whose  ample  sweep 
Strikes  empires  from  the   root;   each  moment 

plies 
His  little  weapon  in  the  narrower  sphere 
Of  sweet  domestic  comfort,  and  cuts  down 
The  fatresl  bloom  of  sublunary  bliss. 

Bliss!  subh  .  proud  worlds,  and  vain! 

Tmplici'  i-i>n:i  to  divine  decree  '. 

n  of  the  rights  of  heaven  ! 

1  cla  inloms,  and  1  found  them  air, 
t)  nan  I  weignd  it  ere  my  fond  embrace 
What  darts  of  agony  had  miss'd  mv  heart! 
Death!  great  propnetor  of  all !  "Its  thine 
To  tread  out  empire,  and  to  quench  the  stars : 
The  sun  himsell  by  thy  permission  shines; 
And,  one  day,  thou  shalt  plock  him  from  his 

sphen  . 
Amid  such  mighty  plunder,  why  exht 
Thy  partial  quiver  on  a  mark  s  >  mean  ? 
Why  thy  peculiar  rancour  wreck'd  on  me? 

ireher  !   could  no»  one  suffice  ? 
Tii\  shafi  Hew  thrice,  and  thrice  my  peace  was 

si,,in;  [horn. 

And  thri«v.  f'rc-fhr?ec  von  moon   had  fdi'd  her 

0  Cynthia!  why   opale?  dost  thon  lament 
Tlry  wretched   neighbour?    grieve,    to  see  thy 

wheel 
0f<  tutwhirl'd  in  human  life  ? 

In  ev'rv  varied  posture,  place,  and  hour, 
•v'd  every  thought  of  every  joy  ! 
Id  ■  i  ■■■  for  my  peace, 

i  the  dark  pywtern  of  tiuv  longclap&'d 
Led  sofilv,  bv  the  u  illness  of  the  night, 
S  ray  ed  rover!  o'er  the  pleasing  past, 

■  Ij  strays ; 
\nd  finds  all  de -'  r:  i-.nw  ;  and  meets  the  ghosts 
;  joys*,  a  nui  ain! 

1  rue  the  riches  of  my  for. 

t  comfoi  ■         lusters  make  me   . 

1  tremble  at  the  ble  so  dear  ; 

e  to  the  b 
omplain  !  one  ■ 

•-  .  ■  common  i  I 


In  this  shape,  or  in  that,  has  fate  cntail'd 
The  mother's  throes  on  all  of  woman  born. 
Not  more  the  children-,  than  sure  heirs  of  pain. 


§  ISO,      Oppression,  Want,  and  Disease. 
War,  famine,  pest,  volcano,  storm,  and  lire, 
Intestine  broils,  oppression  with  her  heart 
Wrapt  up  in  triple  brass,  besiege  mankind: 
God's  image,  disinherited  of  day, 
Here  plung'd  in  mines,  forgets  a  sun  was  made. 
There  beings,  deathless  as  their  haughty  lord, 
Ave  bammer'd  to  the  galling  oar  for  fife  : 
And  plough  the  winter's  wave,  and  reap  despairs 
Some,  for  hard  masters,  broken  underarms, 
In  battle  lopt  away,  with  half  their  limbs, 
Beg  bitter  bread  thro'  realms  their  valor  sav'd. 
If  so  the  tyrant,  or  his  minion  doom  ; 
'V;m;.  and  incurable  Disease  (fell  pair!) 
On  hopeless  multitudes  remorseless  seise 
At  once  ;  and  make  a  refuge  of  the  grave  : 
How  groaning  hospitals  eject  their  dead  ! 
\\  hat  numbers  groan  for  sad  admission  there  ! 
What  numbers,  once  in  Fortune's  lap  high  fed, 
Solicit  the  cold  hand  of  charity  '. 
To  shock  us  more,  solicit  it  in  vain  ! 

Not  Prudence  can  defend,  or  Virtue  save  j 
Disease  invades  the  chastest  ternperanee; 
And  punishment  the  guiltless;  and  alarm 
Thro'  thickest  shades  pursues  the  fond  of  peace  ; 
Man's  caution  often  into  danger  turns, 
And,  his  guard  falling,  crushes  him  to  denth 
Not  Happiness  itself  makes  good  her  name; 
Our  very  wishes  gives  us  not  our  wish  ; 
Ihnv  distant  oft  the  thing  We  dote  on  most, 
From  that  for  which  we  dote,  felicrty  ! 

The  smoothest  course  of  nature  has  its  pain?, 
And  truest  friends,  thro'  error,  wound  our  test ; 
W  ithout  misfortune,  what-calamities  '. 
And  what  hostilities  without  a  foe  ! 
Nor  are  foes  wanting  to  the  best  on  earth  ■ 
But  endless  is  the  list  of  human  ills, 
And  sighs  might  sooner  fail,  than  cause  to  sigh. 


§  151.  Reflections  on  viewing  a  Mnp  of  the  World . 

A  part  how  small  of  the  terraqueous  globe 
!-,  tenanted  by  man!  the  rest  a  waste, 
Rocks,  deserts,  frozen  seas,  and  burning  sand-  ; 
Wild  haunt-  of  monsters,  poisons,  stings,  ana 

death  : 
Such  is  earth's  melancholy  map  !  but,  far 
.More  sad  ;  tins  earth  is  a  true  map  of  man  : 
So  bounded  are  its  haughty  lord's  delights 
To  woe's  wide  empire :  where  deep  troubles  toss,- 
Loud  sorrows  howl  ;  euvenom'd  passions  bite; 
Ravenous  calamities  our  vitals  seise, 
And  threat'ning  fate  wide  opens  to  devour. 


§  152.     Sympathy. 
What  then  am  I,  who  sorrow  for  myself? 
In  age,  in  infancy,  from  other's  aid 
U  all  our  hope  ;   to  teach  us  to  be  kind. 
That,  Niiturc's  first,  last  lesson  to  mankind 
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The  selfish  heart  deserves  the  pin  it  feek  ; 
More  generous  .sorrow,  while  it  sinks,  exalts, 
And  conscious  virtue  mitigates  the  pang. 
Nor  Virtue,  more  than  Prudence,  bids  me  give 
Swoln  thought  a  second  channel  ;  who  divide, 
They  weaken  too,  the  torrent  of  their  grief. 

Take  then,  O  world!  thy  much  indebted  tear: 
How  sad  asi-htis  human  happiness  [hour! 
To  those  whose  thought  can  pierce  beyond  an 

0  thou!  whatever  thou  art,  whose  heart  exults! 
WouWst  thou  I  should  congratulate  thy  fate? 

1  know  thou  wouldst;  thy  pride  demands  it  from 
Letthy  pride  pardon,  what  thy  nature  needs,  fine, 
The  salutary  censure  of  a  friend  :  [blest  ; 
Tiiou  happy  wretch  !    by    blindness    an   thou 
By  dotage  dandled  to  perpetual  smiles  : 
Know,  smiler!  at  thy  peril  art  thou  pleas'd  ; 
Thy  pleasure  is  the  promise  of  thy  pain. 
Misfortune,  like  a  creditor  severe, 

hut  rise*  in  demand  for  her  delay; 
She  make-)  a  scourge  of  past  prosperity, 
To  sting  thee  more,  and  double  thy  distress. 


We  penetrate,  we  prophesy  in  vain. 
Time  is  dealt  out  by  particles  :  and  each, 
lire  mingled  with  the  streaming  sands  of  life, 
Bv  fate's  inviolable  oath  is  sworn 
Deep  silence,  "  Y\  here  eternity  begins." 


of 


§  133.     The  Instability   and  Insufficiency 

Human  Joys. 
Lorexzo  !  Fortune  makes  her  court  to  thee, 
1  by  loud  heart  dances,  while  the  syren  sings. 
I  would  not  damp,  but  to  secure  thy  joys  : 
Think  not  that  fear  is  sacred  to  the  storm  : 
Stand  00  thy  guard  against  the  smiles  of  fate. 
Is  heaven  tremendous  in  its  frown  '.  most  sure  : 
And  in  its  favors  formidable  too  ; 
]  is  favors  here  are  trials,  not  rewards  : 
A  call  to  duty,  not  discharge  from  care  ; 
And  should  alarm  us,  lull  as  much  as  woes  ; 
O'er  our  scarui'd  conduct  give  a  jealous  eve  ; 
Awe  Nature's  tumult,  and  chastise  her  joys, 
J  .est,  while  we  clasp  we  kill  them  ;  nay  invert, 
To  worse  than  simple  misery,  their  charms  : 
Revolted  joys,  like  foes  in  civil  war, 
Like  bosom  friendships  to  resentment  seur'd, 
With  rage  envenom'd  rise  against  our  peace. 

Beware  what  earth  calls  happiness  ;  beware 
Alljovs,  but  joys  that  never  can  expire  : 
Who  builds  on  less  than  an  immortal  base, 
Fond  as  he  seems,  condemns  his  joys  to  death. 

Mine  died  with  thee,  Philander!  thylastsigh 
Dissolv'd  the  charm  ;  the  disenchanted  earth 
Lost  all  her  lustre  ;  where,  her  glittering  towers? 
Her  golden  mountains,  where?  all  darkeu'd 
To  naked  waste ;  a  dreary  vale  of  tears  !  [down 
The  great  magician's  dead  !  thou  poor  pale  piece 
Of  outcast  earth,  in  darkness !  what  a  ch 
From  yesterday  1  thy  darling  hope  so  near,  [in 
(Long-labor'd  prize!)  death's  subtle  -red  with- 
(Slv,  treach'rous  miner  I)  "working  in  the  da-rk, 
Smii'd  at  thy  well-concerted  scheme,  and  beck- 
The  worm  to  riot  on  that  rose  so  red,  [on'd 

L  maded  ere  it  fell ;  one  moment's  prey  ! 


§  154.     Man  short-sighted. 
The  present  moment  terminates  our  sight : 
Clouds   thick    as   those   on  doomsday,  drown 
the  next ; 


§  1  Fi r) .   Presumption  of  depending  on  To-morroie . 

By  Nature's  law,  what  may  be,  may  be  now ; 

I'h.  re's  no  prerogative  in  human  hours  : 

In  human  hearts  what  bolder  thought  can  :;-.■  , 

Than  man's  presumption  on  to-morrow's  da-va? 

\\  here  is  to-morrow  ?  In  another  world. 

For  numbers  this  is  certain  ;  the  reverse 

I  -  sure  to  none  ;  and  yet  on  this  perhaps, 

This  peradventure,  infamous  forties, 

As  on  a  rock  of  adamant  we  build 

Our  mountain  hopes;  spin  out  eternal  scheme?. 

And,  big  with  life's  futurities,  expire. 

§  lofi.     Sudden  Death. 
Not  cv'n  Philander  had  bespoke  bis  shroud  j 
Nor  had  he  cause,  a  warning  was  deny'd. 
How  many  fail  as  sudden,  not  as  safe  ! 
As  sudden,  tho'  for  years  admonish'd  home. 
Of  human  iils  the  last  extreme  beware, 
Beware,  Lorenzo  !  a  slow-sudden  death. 
How  dreadful  that  deliberate  surprise! 
Be  wise  to-day,  'tis  madness  to  defer  ; 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead  ! 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  push'dout  of  life  ; 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time, 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  Hed, 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene! 
If  not  so  frequent,  would  not  tins  be  strange? 
That  'tis  so  frequent,  this  is  stranger  still. 

§  1 57.  Man's  Pronciicis  topospene  Improvement 

Of  nun's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears 
The  palm,  "  that  all  men  arc  about  to  live." 
For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  bora  : 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They,  one  dry,  shall  not  drivel  ;  and  their  pride 
On  this  rewrsion  takes  up  ready  praise  ; 
At  least  theii  own,  their  future  saves  applauds  j 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead  ! 
Time  lodg'd  in  their  own  hands  is  folly's  vails  ; 
That  lodg'd  in  fate's,  to  wisdom  they-consign. 
All  promise  ts  poor  dilatory  man,  [ueeo, 

And  that  thro'  every  s.tage:  when  young,  in- 
Infull  content,  we  s  >metir..es  nobly  re^t, 
Ummxious  for  ourselves  ;  and  only  wish, 
As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise  : 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan; 
At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay, 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
Resolves,  and  re -1 -oh  c  5 :  then  dies  the  same. 

§  158.    Man  insensible  of  las  oivn  Mortality. 
And  why!  because  he  thinks  himself  immortal. 
All  men- think  ..ii  men  mortal,  but  themselves; 
I  2  Themselves, 
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-,  when  iome  alarming  shock  "I  late 
Strikes  thro'  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden 

dread  ; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 
Soonclosevn  berepass'd  the  shaft,  no  trace  is  found: 
As  troni  the  wing  no  .-,  retains  ; 

The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from" the  keel ; 
So  die-;  in  human  heart*  the  thought  of  death  : 
Ev'nwith  t'ne  tender  tear  wKicli  nature  sheds 
'        those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 
<        1  forget  Philander  ?  that  were  strange  ; 
O  my  full  heart !  but  should  I  give  i;  vent, 
The  longest  night,  tho  lot  ger  far,  would  fail, 
And  the  lark  listen  to  my  midnight  song. 

$  159.  night  11.  Acarice (•fTime recommended 
He  mourns  the  dead,  who  lives  as  they  desire. 

Where  U  that  thrift,  that  avarice  of  Time, 
(Ble,t   av'rice!)    which    the  thought  of  deatl 

ins; 
O  lime  !  than  gold  more  sacred  ;  more  a  load 
Than  lead,  to  tools  ;  and  tools  reputed  wise. 
W  hat  moment  granted  man  without  account  ? 
Whatyearsaresquander'd,w  isdom'sdebtunpaia? 
Haste,  haste,  it  lies  in  wait,  he 'sat  the  door, 
Insidious  death,  should  his  strong  hand  arrest, 
No  composition  sets  the  prisoner  free. 
Eternity's  inexorable  chain 
F«  51  binds;  and  vengeance  claims  the  full  a-rrear. 
jHow  late  1  shudder'd  on  the  brink  !  how  late 
Life  call'd  for  her  last  refuge  in  despair! 
For  what  calls  thi  disease  :    for  moral  aid. 
Thou  think'st  it  tolly  to  he  wise  too  soon. 
\  onth  is  not  rich  in  time  ;  it  may  be,  poor  : 
Part  with  it  as  with  money,  sparing;  pay 
No  m  tmeht,  but  in  purchase  of  its  worth  : 
An!  what  its  worth,  ask  death-beds,  they  can 
Put  with  it  as  with  life,  reluctant ;  big      [tell. 
W  ith  holy  hope  of  nobler  time  to  come. 
I-  this  our  duty,  wisdom,  glory,  gain? 
port  we  like  the  natives  of  the  bough, 
W  hen  vernal  sun-  inspire?  Amusement  reigns 
JvIm.'s  great  demand  :  to  trifle  is  to  live  : 
And  is  ir  then  a  trifle,  too,  to  die:  — 
Who  wants  amusement  in  the  flame  of  battle? 
Is  it  not  treason  to  the  soul  immortal, 
Her  tors  in  arm-,  eternity  the  prize? 
W  ill  toys  amuse,  when  med'emes  cannot  cure? 
When  spirits  ebb,  when  lifVs  enchanting  scenes 

r  lustre  lose,  and  lessen  in  our  sij>ht? 

I  tnds,  and  cities  with  their  glitt'nng  spires 
To  the  poor  shattered  bark, "by  sudden  storm 

■  v.  .1  off  to  sea,  and  soon  to  perish  there; 
Will  toys  amuse? — no:  thrones  will  then  be  toys, 
And  e  irth  and  skies  seem  dost  upon  the  stale.' 

em  we  time? — its  loss  we  dearly  bu<- : 
What  pit  ads  Lorenzo  for  his  high-pnz'd  sports? 
lie  pleads  time's  numerous  blank's;  he  loudly 

pleads 
The  straw-like  trifles  on  life's  common  stream. 
From  whom  those  blanks  and  trifles,  but  from 
No  blank,  notrffle,  nature,made  or  meant:  [thee? 
.Virtue,  or  purpos'd  virtue,  still  be  thine  : 
'%j»  cancels  thy  complaint  at  once;  this  leaves 


fn  act  no  trifle,  and  no  blank  in  time. 
This  greatens,  fills,  immortalizes  all ! 

rhis,  the  blest  art  of  turning  all  to  gold  ; 
This,  the  good  heart's  prerogative  to  raise 
A  royal  tribute,  from  the  poorest  hours. 
Immense  revenue !  even  moment  pays, 
[f  nothing  more  than  purpose  in  thy  power, 
Thy  purpose  linn,  is  equal  to  the  deed  : 
Who  doe-  the  best  his  crrcumsfance  allows, 
Dot>  well,  acts  noblv  .  angels  could  no  more 
Our  outward  act,  indeed,  admits  restraint  ; 
'Tis  not  in  things  o'er  thought  to  domineer; 
Guard   well    thy    thoughts;   our  thoughts  ate 
heard  in  heaven. 
On  all-important  time,  thro'  every  age, 
Tho'  much,  and  warm,  the  wise  have  urg'd;  the 
Isyet  unborn  who  dulyweighsan  hour,     [man 
"  1  Ye  lost  a  day" — the  prince  who  nobly  ery'd, 
Had  been  an  emperor  without  his  crown  ; 
He  spoke,  as  if  deputed  by  mankind. 
So  should  all  speak  :   so  reason  speaks  in  all . 
From  the  soft  whispers  of  that  god  in  man, 
Whj  fly  to  folly,  why  to  phrensy  fly, 
for  rescue  from  the  Blessing  we  possess  ? 
Time,  the  supreme  !  —  Time  is  eternity; 
Pregnant  with  all  eternity  can  give, 
Pregnant  with  all  that  makes  arch-angels  smite 
Who  murders  time,  he  crushes  in  the  birth 
A  pow'r  ethereal,  only  not  ador'd. 


§  lO'O.     Inconsistency  of  Man. 

Ait !  how  unjust  to  nature,  and  himself, 
Is  thoughtless,  thankless,  inconsistent  man  ! 
Like  children  babbling  nonsense  in  their  sports, 
\\  e  censure  nature  for  a  span  too  short ; 
That  -pan  too  short,  we  tax  as  tedious  too; 
Torture  invention,  all  expedients  tire, 
To  lash  the  ling' ring  moments  into  speed  ; 
And  whirl  us  (happy  riddance/  from  ourselves. 
Art,  brainless  art !  our  furious  charioteer, 
Drives  headlong  towards  the  precipice  of  death  : 
Death,  most  our  dread,  death  thus  more  dread- 
O  what  a  ridicule  of  absurdity  !  ful  made. 

Leisure  i?  pain  ;  take  off  our  chariot  wheels  : 
How  heavily  we  drag  tha  lo?d  of  life  ! 
Blest  leisure  is  our  curse;  like  that  of  Cain 
It  makes  us  wander,  wander  earth  around 
To  fly  that  tyrant,  Thought.     As  Atlas  groan'd 
Tiie  y.  orhl  beneath,  we  groan  beneath  an  hour. 
We  civ  for  mercy  to  the  next  amusement : 
Yet  when  Death  kindly  tenders  us  relief. 
We  call  him  cruel ;  years  to  moments  shrink. 
Time,  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his  wings. 
And  seems  to  creep,  decrepit  with  his  age  ; 
Behold  him,  when  past  bv  ;  what  then  is  seeu 
But  his  broad  pinion-;  swifter  than  the  winds? 
And  all  mankind,  in  contradiction  strong, 
Rueful,  aghast !  cry  out  at  his  career. 

§  1 6 1 .     //  aste  of  Time. 
LEAVE  to  thy  foes  these  errors,  and  these  ills. 
To  nature  just,  their  cause  and  cure  explore; 
No  h'w'.^tii,  nature  ;  men  are  prodigals. 

We 
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We  throw  away  our  surra,  as  made  for  spoil  ; 
We  waste,  not  use  our  time:  we  breathe,  not  live; 
And  barely  breathing,  man,  to  live ordain'd, 
W  rings,  and  oppresses  wiih  enormous  weight 
And  why?  since  time  was  given  fbi  use,  not  waste, 
Enjoy'd  lo  fly,  with  tempest,  tide,  and  stars, 
To  krt'j)  his  speed,  nor  ever  wail  for  man: 
Time's  use  was  dOom'd  a  pleasure ;  waste,  a  pain, 
That  man  might  feel  his  error,  if  unseen; 
And,  feeling,  lly  to  labor  fur  his  cure,     [sign'd$ 
Life's  (ares  are  comforts;  such   by  heav'n  de- 
]  lv  thai  has  none,  must  make  tliein,  or  be  wretch- 
Cares  are  employments;  and  without  employ  [cd. 
The  soul  is  f>n  a  rack,  the  rack  of  re  I  j 
Tu  sou|s  most  adverse  ;  action  all  their  joy. 

Here,  then,  the  riddle,  iiurk'd  above,  unfolds; 
Then  time  turns  torment, when  man  turns  a  fool. 
We  rave,  we  wrestle  with  great  nature's  plan  ; 
We  thwart  the  Deity;  and  't  is  decreed, 
Who  thwart  his  will,  shall  contradict  their  own. 
Hence  our  unnatural  quarrel  with  ourselves  ; 
Our  thoughts  at  enmity  ;  our  bosom-broil. 
We  posh  time  from  us  ;  and  we  wish  him  back; 
Life  we  think  long,  and  short  ;  death  seek,  and 
■  Oh  the  dark  days  of  vanity  !  while  here,  [shun. 
How  tasteless !  and  how  terrible,  when  gone  1 
Gone?  theyne'ergo;  when  past,  they  haunt  us 
The  spirit  walks  of  ev'ry  Day  deceas'd,     [still ; 
And  smiles  an  angel  ;  or  a  fury  frowns. 
Nor  death  nor  life  delights  us."   If  time  past, 
And  lime  posscst,  both  pain  us,  what  can  please  ? 
Tun  which  the  Deity  to  please  ordain'd, 
Time  us'd.   The  man  who  consecrates  his  hours, 
By  vigorous  effort,  and  an  honest  aim, 
At  once  he  draws  the  sting  of  life  and  death  : 
He  walks  with  nature;   and  her  paths  are  peace 
Our  error's  cause,  and  cure,  are  seen  :   see  next 
Time's  nature,  origin,  importance,  speed, 
And  thy  great  gain  from  urging  his  career. — 
He  looks  on  time  as  nothing  :    Nothing  else 
Is  truly  man's:  what  wonders  can  lie  do? 
And  will  :  to  stand  blank  neuter  he  disdains. 
Not  on  those  terms  was  time  (heaven's  stran- 
On  his  important  embassy  to  man.    [ircr!)  sent 
"W  hen  the  dread  sire,  on  emanation  bent 
And  big  with  nature,  arising  in  his  might, 
C'all'd  forth  creation  (for  then  a  time  was  horn  i 
By  godhead  streaming  thro' a  thousand  worlds  : 
Not   on    those   terms,    from   the   great  days    of 
From  old  eternity's  mysterious  orb,        [heaven, 
Was  time  cut  off;  and  cast  beneath  the  skies ; 
The  skies  which  watch  him  in  his  new  abode, 
Measuring  his  motions  bv  revolving  spheres : 
Hours,  da)s,  and  months,  and  years,  his  chil- 
dren, play 
Like  numerous  wings,  around  him,  as  he  flies : 
Or  rather,  as  unequal  plumes,  they  shape 
His  ample  pinions,  swift  as  darted  flame, 
To  gain  his  goal,  to  reach  his  antient  rest. 
And  join  anew  eternity  his  sire;  [hing'd 

When  worlds,  that  count  his  circles  now,  un- 
(Fate  the  loud  signal  sounding')  headlong  rush 
To  timeless  night,  and  chaos,  whence  thcyro-c. 
Why  spur  the  speedy  ?  why  wiih  levities 


New  wing  thv  hort,  sh. ci  day's  too  rapid 
Man  flies  from  time,   and  time  from  man  :    too 
In  sad  divorce  this  double  flight  must  end  ;  [soon. 
And  then,  where aie  we:  where,  Lorenzo!  then, 
Thy  sports  i   thy  pomp: — 1  grant  thee,  in  astute 
Not  unambitious;  in  the  ruffled  shroud, 
Thy  Parian  tomb's  triumphant  arch  beneath, 
Has  death  his  fopperies!    then  well  may  life 
Put  on  her  plume,  and  in  her  rainbow  shine. 

§  lfi'j.     False  Delicacy. 

Vf.  well-array'd  !  ve  lilies  of  our  laud  ! 
Ye  lilies  male  !   who  neither  toil,  nor  spin  ; 
Ve  d<  licate  !  who  nothing  can  support, 
Yourselves  most  insupportable!  for  whom 
The  winter  rose  must  blow,  and  silky  soft 
Favonius  breathe  -till  softer,  or  be  chid  ; 
And  other  w  oi  Ids  send  odors,  sauce,  and  sons. 
And   robes,   and    notions,    fram'd    in    foreign 
<)  ye  who  deem  one  moment  unarmVd,  [looms ! 
A  misery,  say,  dreamersof  gay  dreams ! 
1  low  will  vim  weather  an  eternal  night, 
Where  such  expedient-  fail  I  where  wit 's  a  fool  . 
Mirth  mourns  ;  dreams  vanish  ;  laughter  sinks 
in  ti 


§   lOJ.     Conscience. 

0  TREACHEROUS  conscience!  while  she  scem^ 

to  sleep. 

On  rose  and  myrtle,  lull'd  with  syren  song; 
While  she  seems,   nodding  o'er  her  charge,  to 
On  headlong  appetite  the  sla<  ken'd  rein,    [drop 
The  sly  informer  minutes  every  fault, 

And  her  dread  diary  with  horror  fills  : 
Not  the  gross  act  alone  employs  her  pen- 
She  dawning  purposes  of  heart  explores, 

1  u  noted,  no:es  each  moment  misapply'd  ; 

J  n  leaves  more  durable  than  leaves  of  brass 
Writes  our  whole  history  ;  which  death  shall 
In  ev'ry  pale  delinquent's  private  ear;  [read 
And  judgement  publish  :  publish  to  more  worlds 
Than  this  :  and  endless  age  in  groans  resound. 
AndthimVst  thou  stillthou  canst  be  wisetoo  soon? 


§  164.     Man's  Supineness. 

Time   flies,   death  urges,    knells  call,   heaven 

invites, 
Hell  threatens ;  all  exerts  ;  in  effort,  all ; 
More  than  creation  labors  1  —  Labors  more  ? 
And  is  there  in  creation,  what,  amidst 
This  tumult  universal,  wing'd  dispatch, 
And  ardent  energy,  supinely  yawns !  —    '  [fatr, 
Man  sleeps  ;  ana  man  alone  ;  and  man,  whose 
Fate  irreversible,  entire,  extreme,  [gulph 

Endless,  hair-hung,  breeze-shaken,  o'er  the 
A  moment  trembles  ;  drops!  man,  the  sole  cause 
Of  this  surrounding  storm  !  and  yet  he  sleeps, 
As  the  storm  rock'd  to  rest. — Throw  years  away? 
Throw  empires, and  be  blameless!  moments  seise, 
Heaven's  on  their  wing  :  a  moment  we  may  wish 
When  worlds  want  wealth  to  buy.  Kid  day  stand 
Bid  him  drive  back  his  car,  recall",  retake  [still., 
1 3  Eate's 
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h  He's  hastj  prrv!   implore  l-.im.  re-import 
Tlie  period  past  .  ie  gfrven  hour! 

Lorema —  O  foi  \t  .•■.  rdaj  to  come  I 
Such  is  the  language  o!  the  man  awake; 

i  his  ardor  vain  5   L  rcnzo!  no! 
To-daj  iy  rctuKii'd  ;  return'd 

Full  power'd  to  cancel,  expiate,  raise,  adorn, 

rock  of  | 
Let  it  not  share  il  I  tc  ; 

Nor  like  its  elder  sisters,  die  a  fool. 

v.  i  be  i  nurei  for  the  plenty  pour'd? 

■•  retched  for  the  clemencies  ol  heaven? 


A  moment,  nnd  the  world's  blown  up  to  thee  •, 

The  "."»  is  darkness  and  the  stars  arc  dust. 


The  J),  pracity  of  Man. 

I    find    him  ?  angels,  tell   me 


§  165. 

"Where    sl:aii 
w  here  ! 
You  know  him  ;  he  is  near  vou  :  point  him  out ; 
Snail  1  see  glories  beaming  from  his  brow? 
Or  trace  his  footsteps  by  the  rising  Bow'rs? 
Your  golden  wings,  now  hov'ring  o'er  him,  shed 
Liotection,  now,  are  waving  in  applause 
To  that  blest  son  of  foresight  !  lord  of  late! 
That  awful  independent  on  To-morrow  ! 
"Whose  work  is  done;  who  triumphs  in  the  past  5  ] 
Whose  yesterdays  look  backwards  with  a  smile; 
Nor,  like  the  Parthian,  wound  him  as  they  fly 
If  not  by  guilt,  they  wound  us  by  their  flight, 
Jf  follv  bounds  our  prospect  bv  the  grave  : 
All  feeiing  of  futurity  benumb'd  ! 
All  relish  of  realties  expir'd  : 
Renounc'd  all  correspondence  with  the  skies ; 
Embruted  every  faculty  divine  ; 
Heart-buried  in  the  rubbish  of  the  world  : 
The  world,  that  frulph  of  souls,  immortal  souls 
Souls  elevate,  angelic,  wing'd  with  fire 
To  reach  the  distant  skies,  and  triumph  there 
On  thrones,  which  shall  not  mourn  their  master 

chang'd, 
Tho'  we  from  earth  ;  ethereal,  they- that  fell. 
Such  veneration  due,  O  man,  to  man! 


§167.      Vanity  of  Human  Enjoyments,  taught 

by  Experience. 
Tis  greatly  wi<c  to  talk  with  our  past  hours; 
And    ask    them,    what    report    they  bore    to 
heaven;  [news. 

And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome 
Their  answers  form  what  men  experience  call  ; 
If  Wisdom's  friend,  herbest:  if  not,  worst  foe. 
O  reconcile  them!  kind  Experience  cries, 
"There'snothinghere,butwhatasnothingweighs) 
The  more  our  joy,  the  more  we  know  it  \ain; 
And  by  success  are  tutor'd  to  despair." 
No(  is  it  only  thus,  but  must  be  so: 
Who  knows  not  this,  tho'  grey,  is  still  a  child. 
Loose  then  from  earth  the  grasp  of  fond  desire, 
Weigh  anchor,  and  some  happier  clime  explore. 


§  166.     Instability  of  Life; 

Who  venerate  themselves  the  world  despise. 
Fox   what,    gay   friend!    is  this    escutcheon'd 

world, 
Which  hangs  out,  Death  is  one  eternal  night? 
A  night  that  glooms  us  in  the  noontide  ray, 

vrapts  our  thoughts,  at  banquets,  in  the 

tttle  stage  is  a  small  eminence,  [shroud. 
J:icn  high  the  grave  above  ;  that  home  of  man, 
Where  dwells  the  multitude:  we  gaze  around, 
We  read  their  monuments;  we  sigh ;  and  while 

idl,  we  sink  ;   and  ar<-  what  we  deplor'd  ; 
Lamenting,  or  lamented,  all  our  lot! 
Is  death  at  distance!  no:   he  has  been  on  thee; 
And  given  sure  earnest  of  his  final  blow. [row? 

hours  which  lately  sinil'd,  where  are  thev 
Pallid   to  thought,  and   ghastly  !  drown'd,  ail 

drown'd 
In  that  great  deep,  which  nothing  disembogues; 
And,  dying,  they  bequeathed  thee  small  renown. 
Tlie  rest  are  on  the  wing  :  how  fleet  their  flight! 
Already  has  the  lata]  train  look  fire; 


§  l6*8.     Death  unavoidable. 

Since  by  life's  passing  breath,  blown  up  from 

earth, 
Light  as  the  summer's  dust,  we  take  in  air 
A  moment's  giddy  flight;  and  fall  again; 
Join  the  dull  mass,  increase  the  trodden  soil, 
And  sleep  till  earth  herself  shall  be  no  more; 
Since  then  (as  emmets  their  small  world  o'er* 

thrown) 
We,  sore  amaz'd,  from  out  earth's  ruin  crawl, 
And  rise  to  fate  extreme,  of  foul  or  fair, 
As  man's  own  choice,  controller  of  the  skies! 
As  man's  despotic  will,  this  hour,  decrees; 
Should  not  each  warning  give  a  strong  alarm  ? 
Warning,  far  less  than  that  of  bosom  torn 
From  bosom,  bleeding  o'er  the  sacred  dead? 
Sould  not  each  dial  strike  us  as  we  pass, 
Portentous,  as  the  written  wall,  which  struck, 
O'er  midnight  bowls,  the  proud  Assyrian  paie? 
Like  that,  the  dial  speaks;  and  points  to  thee; 
"  O  man,  thy  kingdom  is  departing  from  thee; 
And,  while  it  lasts,  is  emptier  than  my  shade." 
Know,  like  the  Median,  fate  is  in  thy  walls: 
Man's  make  incloses  the  sure  seeds  of  death  ; 
Life  feeds  the  murderer:   ingrate!  he  thrives 
On  her  own  meal :  and  then  his  nurse  devours. 


§  lfif).    Life  compared  to  the  Sun-dial. 

That  solar  shadow,  as  it  measures  life, 

It  life  resembles  too  :  life  speeds  away 

From  point  to  point,  tho'  seeming  to  stand  trtill ; 

The  cunning  fugitive  is  swift  by  stealth  : 

Too  subtle  is  the  movement  to  be  seen, 

Yet  soon  man's  hour  is  up,  and  we  are  gone. 

Warnings  point  out  our  danger,  gnomons,  time* 

As  these  are  useless  when  the  sun  is  set ; 

So  those,  but  when  more  glorious  reason  shines. 

Reason  should  judge  in  all ;   in  reason's  eye, 

That  sedentary  shadow  travels  hard  : 

Hut  all  mankind  mistake  their  time  of  day; 

Even  age  itself:  fresh  hoi>es  are  hourly  sown 

In  furrow'd  brows.     So  gentle  life's  descent, 

We  shut  out  eve-,  and  think  it  is  a  plain  : 
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We  take  fair  days  in  winier,  for  .the  spring  : 
"We  turn  <uir  blessings  into  banc  ;  since  oft 
Man  roust  compute  that  age  he  cannot  fee]: 
He  scarce  believes  he  's  older  for  his  \ears 
Thus,  at  life's  latest  eve,  we  keep  in  store 
One  disappointment  sure,  t<>  crown  the  resi; 
The  disappointment  of  a  promised  hour. 


§    170-     Death  of  the  good  Man. 

Eo  sung  Philander,  O!  the  cordial  warmth, 
And  elevating  spirit,  of  a  friend^ 
For  twenty  summers  ripenang  i>v  my  side  ; 
All  feculence  of  falsehood  long  thrown  down.; 
411  social  virtues  rising  in  his  soul  ; 
As  crystal  clear ;  and  smiling,  as  they  rise!   • 
On  earth  how  lost!    Philander  is  no  more. 
How  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight! 
His  flight  Philander  took  ;   it  were  profane 
To  quench  a  glory  lighted  at  the  skies, 
AnC  ca-t  in  shadows  his  illustrious  cki^c. 
Strange!  thctheme  most  affection  qjosi  sublime, 
Momentous  most  to  man,  should  sleep  unsung! 
Man's  highest  triumph  !  man's  profoundest  fall! 
The  death-bed  of  the  just !  is  \ct  undrawn 
By  mortal  hand  ;   it  merits  a  di\  ine  : 
Angels  should  paint  it,  angels  ever  there; 
There,  0:1  a -poet  of  honor,  and  of  joy. 

The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his 
Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walk         [fate 
Ot  virtuous  life,  quite  in  the  verge  of  Jieavca, 
Fly,  vc  profane  !  or  else  draw  near  with  awe, 
For,  here,  resistless  demonstration  dwells; 
Here  tir'd  dissimulation  drops  her  mask, 
Here  re:.l  and  apparent  are  the  same. 
Von  sec  the  man  ;  you  sec  his  hold  oil  heaven  : 
Heaven  waits  not  thelast  moment,  ownsitsfriends 
On  this  side   death  ;  and    points    them   out    to 
A  lecture,  silent,  but  of  sovereign  powftr,  [men; 
To  vice,  confusion:;  ana  to  virtue,  peace! 

Whatever  farce  the  boastful  hero  plays, 
Virtue  alone  has  majesty  mi  death f 
And  greater  still,  the  mere  the  tyrant  frowns, 
Philander  J  be*cverely  frowri*d  on  thee, 
'.'  ^o  warning  (riven!  unceremonious  fate! 
"  A  sudden  rush  from  life's  meridian  joys ! 
"  A  restless  bed  of  pain!  a  plunge  opaque 
'•  Beyond  conjecture !  i  eble  nature's  dread! 
"  Strong  reason  shudders  at  the  dark  unknown! 
'•  A  aim  eKtinguislied  '.  a  just  opening  grave  ! 
"  And  oh  !  the  last,  last:  what:  (can  wards  ex- 
press ?  [Mend !" 
*'  Thought  reach?)  the  last,  last  —  silence  of  a 

Thro' nature's  wreck,  thro'  ranquish'd  agonies, 
Like  -the  stars  struggling  thro'  this   midnight 
gloom.  [peace! 

What  gleams  of  joy!   what  more  than  human 
Where  the  frail  mortal?   the  poor  abject  worm  ? 
No,  not  in  death,  the  mortal  to  be  found. 
His  comforters  he  comforts ;  great  in  ruin, 
With  unreluctant  grandeur,  gives,  not  yields 
His  soul  sublime  ;  and  closes  with  his  fate. 
How  our  hearts  burnt  within  us  at  the  scene  ! 
Whence  this  brave  bound  o'er  limits  fixt  to  maw! 


His  God  sustains  him  in  hit  final  Iiout! 
His  final  hour  brings  glory  to  bis  God  ! 
Man-  glory  heaveirS'ouchsafes  to  call  its  own. 
Vmaiement  strikes !  devotion  bursts  to  Hauie  ! 
Christians  adore!   and  infidels  believe. 
At  that  black  hour,  which  general  horror  sly  rls 
On  the  low  level  of  the  inglorious  throng, 
Sweet  peace,   and  heavenly  hope,  and  humble 
Divinely  beam  on  his  exalted  soul ;  [.'">'» 

Destruction  gild,  and  crown  him  lor  the  skies. 
Life,  take  thy  chance;  but  oh  ior  such  an  end! 


$171.  nkjiit  in.  Picture nf'Xarcissa,  Ocscrip* 
(ion  of  her  Funeral,  and  a  Reflection  upon  Man. 
SwEJgT  harmonist!  and  beautiful  as  sweet ! 
And  young  as  beautiful!   and  soft  as  young! 
And  gay  as  soft !  and  iunocent  as  gay! 
And  happy  (if  aught  happy  here)  as  good! 
pur  fortune  loud  had  built  her  nest  on  high. 
Like  birds  quite  exquisite  of  note  and  plume, 
Transfix'd  by  fate  (who  loves  a  lofty  mark) 
How  from  tne  summit  of  the  grove  she  fell, 
And  left  it  nnharmonious !  all  us  charms 
Kxting-uishM  in  the  wonders  of  her  song! 
Her  song  still  vibrates  in  my  ravish'd  ear, 
Still  melting  these,  sftd  with  voluptuous  pain 
(()  to  forget  her!)  thrilling  thro'  my  heart! 

Song,  Beauty,  Youth,  Love,  Virtue,  Jo?!  thi- 
ol' bright  ideas",  flow'rs  of  paradise,  tcro"P 
As  vet  un  forfeit !  in  one  blaze  we  hind, 
Kneel,  and  present  it  to  the  skies;   as  a-U 
We  guess  of  heaven,  and  these  were  ail  her  own 
And  she  was  mine  ;  and  1  was  —  was  !  —  most 
Gay  title  of  the  deepest  misery  !              [blest — ■ 
As  bodies  grow  more  pond'rnus  rohb'd  ol  life. 
Good  lost  weighs  more  in  grief  than  gaind  in  joy 
Like  blos.-om'd  trees  o'crturn'd  byrernai  storm, 
Lovely  in  death  the  beauteous  ruin  lay  ; 
And  if  in  death  sti-li  lovely,  lovelier  there; 
Par  lovelier!   pity  swells  the  tide  of  love. 
And  will  not  the  socre  excuse  a  siidi  ? 
Scorn  the  proud  man  that  is  ashairTd  to  weep; 
Our  tears  indulg'd  indeed  deserve  our  shame. 
Ye  that  e'er  lost  an  angel !  pity  tne. 

Soon  as  the  lustre  languisha  iu  h<?r  eye, 
Dawning  a  dimmer  day  of  human  sight ; 
And  011  her  cheek,  the  residence  of  spring, 
Pale  omen  sat,  ajid  scatler'd  fears  around 
On  all  that  saw,  (and  who  could  cease  to  gaze 
That  once  had  see;,?) — w  iih  haste, parental  haste, 
I  flew,  I  snatched  her  from  the  rigid  north, 
Her  native  bed,  on  which  black  Boreas  blew, 
And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  sun  ;  the  sun 
(As  if  the  sun  could  envy)  check'd  his  beam, 
Denied  his  wonted  succour  ;  no^  with  more 
Regret  beheld  her  drooping,  titan  the  bells 
Of  lilies  ;  fairest  lilies,  not  so  fair! 

Queen  lilies!   and  ye  painted  populace 
Who  dwell  in  fields,  and  lead  ambrosial  lives-: 
In  morn  and  ev'ning  dew  your  beauties  bathe. 
And  drink  the  sun  ;  which  givesyour  checks  ie 
And  OUt-hlush  (mine  excepted)  every  fair  [glow  ; 
You  gladiier  grew,  tmbitious  of  her  hand, 

I  4  Which 
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Which  often  eropp'd  your  odors,  incensi  meet 
To  thought  so  pure!   xe  lovely  fugitives! 
Coeval  race  with  own!   for  ruun  you  smile  ; 

^  hy  not  smile  at  him  too  ?  You  share  indeed 
His  sudden  pass,  but  not  his  constant  pain. 

S  i  man  is  made,  nought  ministers  delight, 
Put  what  his  glowing  passions  can  en  . 
Ami  glowing  passions,  bent  on  aught  below, 
Must  soon  or  late  with  anguish  turn  the  scale; 
Anrl  anguish,  after  rapture,  how  severe! 
Rapture?  Bold  man!  who  tempts  the  wrath  di- 
Bj  plucking  fruit  denied  to  mortal  taste,   [vine, 
M  iiilc  lure  presuming  on  the  rights  of  Heaven. 
For  transport  <\o-i  thou  call  on  ev'ry  hour, 
Lorenzo?  At  thy  friends expence  be  wise; 
Lean   not  on  earth,    'twill   pierce  thee   to  the 
A  broken  reed  at  be-t,  but  oft  a  spear  ;    [heart : 
On  its  sharp  point  peace  bleeds,. 'ind  hope  expires. 

Turn,  hopeless  thoughts!  turn  from  her:  — 
thought  repeird 
Resenting  rallies,  and  wakes  ev'ry  woe. 
Snatch'd  ere  thy  prime,  and  in  thy  bridal  hour! 
And  when  kind  fortune,  with  thy  lover,  smil'd! 
And  when  high  flavor'd  thy  fresh  op'ningjoys! 
And  when    blind    man    pronoune'd  thy    blis; 

complete! 
And  on  a  foreign  shore,  where  strangers  wept! 
Strangers  to  thee  ;  and,  more  surprising  still, 
Strangers  to  kindness  wept :   their  eyes  let  fall 
Inhuman  tears:  strange  t,ears!  that  trickled  down 
From  marble  hearts!  obdurate  tenderness! 
A  tenderness  that  call'd  them  more  severe; 
In  spite  of  nature's  soft  persuasion,  steel'd; 
While  nature  incited,  superstition  rav'd; 
Thai  mound  the  dead,  and  this  denied  a  grave. 

Their  sighs  incens'd,  sighs  foreign  to  the  will! 
Their  will  the  tiger  suck'd,  outrag'd  the  storm. 
For,  oh!  the  curs'd  ungodliness  of  zeal  ! 
While  sinful  flesh  relented,  spirit  nurs'd 
In  blind  infallibility's  embrace, 
The  sainted  spirit  petrified  the  breast  \ 
Denied  the  charity  of  dust,  to  spread 
()'ir  dust!  a  charity  their  d<  gs  enjoy,    [source? 
What  could  I  do?   what  succour?    what  re- 
With  pious  sacriiege  a  grave  J  -tole, 
With  impious  piety  that  grave  I  wrong'd; 
Short  in  my  duty,  coward  in  in;,  grief! 
Mon  like  her  murderer  than  friend,  I  crept 
With  soft  suspended  step,  <rr.t\  muffled  deep 
In  midnight  darkness  whispcr'd  my  last  sigh. 
Iwhisperd  what  should  echo  thro'  their  realms; 
Nor  writ   her  name  whose  tomb  should  pierce 

the  ikies. 
Presumptuous  fear!   how  durst  I  dread  her  foes, 
Wrple  nature's  loude  i  dictates  I  obey'd? 
Pardon  necessity,  blest  shade!  Of  grief 
And  indignation  rival  bursts  I  pour'd; 
Half  execration  mingled  with  my  pray'r  ; 
Kindled  at  man,  while  1  his  (Jod  ador'd; 
Sore  grudg'd  the  savage  land  her  sacred  dust ; 
Stamp'd  the  curs'd  soil  ,  and  with  humanity 
(I)  nit  d  Narcissa)  wish'd  them  all  agrave. 

Glows  my  resentment  into  guilt?  What  guilt 
Can  equal  violations  of  the  dead? 


The  dead  how  sacred  !  Sacred  i?  the  dusl 
Of  this  heaven-labor'd  form,  erect,  divine; 
This  heaven-assum'd  majestic  robe  of  earth 

li'd  t'>  wear,  who  hung  the  vast  expanse 
^  ith  azure  bright,  and  cloth'd  the  sun  in  gold. 
When  ev'ry  passion  sleeps  that  can  offend  j 
When  strikes  us  ev'ry  motive  that  can  melt  ; 
When  man  can  wreak  his  rancour  uncontrol'd. 
That  strongest  curb  on  insult  and  ill-will; 
Then  spleen  to  dust?  the  dust  of  innocence} 
An  angel's  dust? — This  Lucifer  transcends : 
When  he  contended  for  the  patriarch's  bones, 
Twas  not  the  strife  of  malice,  but  of  pride  ; 
The  strife  of  pontiff  pride,  not  pontiff  gall. 

Far  less  than  this  is  shocking,  in  a  race 
Most   wretched  but    from    streams    of   mutual 
And  uncreated  hut  for  love  divine;  [love. 

And,  but  for  love  divine,  this  moment  lost, 
By  fate  resorh'd,  and  sunk  in  endless  night. 
Man  hard  of  heart  to  man!  of  horrid  things 
Most  horrid!  'Mid  stupendous,  highly  strange! 
\  et  oft  his  courtesies  are  smoother  wrongs  ; 
Pride"  brandishes  the  favors  he  confers, 
And  contumelious  his  humanity  ■. 
What  then  his  vengeance?  hear  it  not,  ye  stars  J 
And  thou,  pale  moon!  turn  paler  at  the  sound  J 
Man  is  to  man  the  sorest,  surest  ill, 
A  previous  blast  foretels  the  rising  storm  ; 
O'erwhelming  turrets  threaten  ere  they  fall ; 
Volcanos  bellow  ere  thev  disembogue  ; 
Earth  trembles  ere  her  yawning  jaws  devour  ; 
And  smoke  betrays  the  wide  consuming  fire  . 
Ruin  from  man  is  most  conceal'd  when  near. 
And  send.-,  the  dreadful  tidings  in  the  blow. 
Is  this  the  flight  of  fancy?  Would  it  were  ! 
Heaven's  Sovereign  saves  all  beings  but  himself 
That  hideous  sight,  a  naked  human  heart! 


§   172.    night  iv.  Death  iiot  to  be  dreaded. 
How  deep  implanted  in  the  breast  of  man 
The  dread  of  death  !  I  sing  its  sov' reign  cure. 

Why  start  at  death?  where  is  he?  death  arriv'd, 
I<  past :  not  come,  or  gone,  he  *s  never  here. 
Ere  hope,  sensation  fails  ;   black-boding  man 
Receives,  not  suffers,  death's  tremendous  blorr. 
The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the  grave; 
The  dee])  damp  vault,   the  darkness,   and    the 
These  arc  the  bugbears  of  a  winter's  eve,  [worm  ; 
The  tenors  of  the  living,  not  the  dead. 
Imagination's  fool,  and  error's  wretch, 
Man  makes  a  death  which  nature  never  made; 
Then  on  the  point  of  his  own  fancy  falls  ; 
And  feels  a  thousand  deaths,  in  fearing  one. 


§   173.     Death  desirable  to  the  Aged. 

But  was  death  frightful,  what  has  age  to  fear  ? 
If  prudent,  age  should  meet  the  friendly  foe, 
And  shelter  in  his  hospitable  gloom. 
I  scarce  can  meet  a  monument  but  holds 
My  younger  :  every  date  cries  —  "Come  away !" 
And  what  recalls  me?  look  the  world  around. 
And  nil  me  what :   the  wisest  cannot  tell. 
Should  any  born  of  woman  give  his  thought 

Full 
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Full  range,  on  just  dislike's  unbounded  field; 
Of  things,  the  vanity;  of  men.  the  flaws; 
Flaws  in  tin.-  best :  the  many*  flaw  all  o'er, 
oparda  spotted,  <>r  as  a£thiopB,  dark  ; 
Vivacious  ill  ;  good  dying  immature  ; 
And  at  its  death  bequeathing  endless  pain  ; 
jii^  heart tho'  bold  would  sicken  at  the  sight, 
And  spend  itself  in  sighs,  fur  future  seem-. 

But  grant  to  life  some  perquisites  of  joy; 
A  time  there  is,  -when,  like  a  thrice-told  tale, 
Long  rifled  life  of  sweet  can  yield  no  more, 
But  from  our  com iistenl  on  the  comedy, 
Pleasing  reflections  on  parts  well-sustain'd, 
Or  purpos'd  emendations  where  we  fail'd, 
Or  hopes  of  plaudits  from  our  candid  judge, 
When,  on  their  exit,  souls  are  bid  unrobe, 
And  drop  this  mask  of  flesh  behind  the  scene. 

With  me,  that  time  is  come;  ray  world  isdead: 
A  new  world  rises  and  new  manners  reign: 
What  a  pert  race  starts  up!    the   stranger-  gase, 
And  I  at  them;  my  neighbour  is  unknown. 


§   174.     Folly  of  Human  Pursuits. 
"r.1.1  st  be  that  hand  divine,  which  gcnlh  laid 
My  heart  at  rest  beneath  this  humble  shed  ! 
The  world  's  a  stately  bark,  on  dangerous  seas, 
With  pleasure  seen,  but  boarded  at  our  peril; 
Here,  on  a  single  plank,  thrown  safe  ashore, 
I  hear  the  tumult  of  the  distant  throng, 
As  that  of  seas  remote,  or  dying  storm--  ; 
And  meditate  on  scenes,  more  silent  still ; 
Pursue  ihv  theme,  and  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
Here  like  a  shepherd,  gazing  from  his  hut, 
Touching  his  teed,  or  leaning  on  his  staff, 
Eager  ambition's  fiery chace  I  see; 
I  see  the  circling  hunt  of  noisy  men 
Burst  law's  irtclosure,  leap  the  mounds  of  right, 
Pursuing  and  pursued,  each  other's  prey; 
As  wolves,  for  rapine  ;  as  the  fox  for  wiles ; 
Till  death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earths  them  all. 

Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour? 
What,  tho'  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  soar  in  fame? 
Earth's  highest  station  ends  in  "  here  he  lies," 
And  "dust  to  dust"  concludes  her  noblest  song. 
If  this  S0112;  lives,  posterity  shall  know 
One,  tho'  in  Britain  horn,  with  courtiers  bred, 
Who  thought  even  gold  might  conic  a  day  too 

late"; 
Nor  on  his  subtle  death -bed  ptann'd  his  scheme 
For  future  vacancies  in  church,  or  state  ; 
Some  avocation  deeming  it — to  die  ; 
1  nbit  by  rage  canine  or  dying  rich: 
Guilt's  blunder!  and  the  loudest  laugh  of  hell. 


§   175.  Fully  of  the  Love  of  Life  in  the  Aged. 
O  MY  coevals !   remnant  of  yourselves ! 
Poor  human  ruins  tott'ring  o'er  the  grave! 
Shall  we,  shall  aged  men,  like  aired  trees, 
Strike  deeper  their  vile  root,  and  closer  cling. 
Still  more  enamonr'd  of  this  wretched  soil?  [out, 
Shall  our  pale,  wither'd  hands  be  still  stretch'd 
Trembling,  at  once  with  eagerness  and  age? 
With  avarice,  and  convulsions  grasping  hard? 


Grasping  at  air !   for  what  has  earth  beside? 
Man  wants  hut  little;  nor  that  little,  long:   x 
How  soon  must  he  roi^u  his  verj  dust, 
W  Inch  frugal  nature  lent  him  for  an  hour? 
Years  unexperienc'd  rush  on  numerous  ills; 
And  soon  as  man,  exj>erl  from  time,  has  found 
The  key  ot  life,  it  ope-  the  gates  of  death. 

When  in  this  vale  of  years  I  backward  look, 
And  miss  such  numbers,  numbers  too  oj  >  ,u  h, 
Pinner  in  health,  and  greener  in  their  ay;c, 
And  stricter  on  theirguard,  and  fitter  £u 
To  play  life's  subtle  game,  I  scarce  beli 
1  still  survive,  and  am  1  fond  of  life, 
Who  scarce  can  think  it  possible  I  liver 
Alive  by  miracle  !   if  still  alive, 
\\  ho  long  have  bury'd  what  gives  life  to  live, 
Firmness  of  nerve,  and  energy  of  thought. 
Life's  lee  is  not  more  shallow,  than  impure, 
And  vapid  ;  sense  and  reason  show  the  door, 
Call  for  my  bier,  and  point  uie  to  the  dust. 


§   17G.     Address  to  ike  Deity <. 

0  thou  great  arbiter  of  life  and  death! 
Nature's  immortal,  immaterial  sun  ! 
Whose  all-prolific  beam  late  call'd  me  forth 
Prom  darkness,  teeming  darkness  where  I  lay 
Tiie-worm's  inferior,  and,  in  rank,  beneath 
The  dust  I  tread  on,  high  to  hear  my  brow, 
To  drink  the  spirit  of  the  golden  day, 

And  triumph  in  existence;  and  could'st  know 
No  motive,  hut  my  bliss;  with  Abraham's  joy. 
Thy  call  I  follow  to  the  land  unknown  ; 

1  trust  in  thee,  and  know  in  whom  I  trust; 
Or  life  or  death  is  equal ;  neither  weighs, 
All  weight  in  this  —  O  let  me  live  to  thee! 


§   177-     Fears  of  Death  extinguished  I y  Man's 

Redemption. 
Tho'  nature's  terrors,  thus,  may  be  represt; 
Still  frowns  grim  death  ;  gilt  points  the  tyrant's 

spear. 
Who  can  appease  its  anguish?  how  it  burns! 
What  hand  the  barb'd,  envenom'd  thought  can 

draw  ? 
What  healing  hand  can  pour  the  balm  of  peace 
And  turn  my  sight  "undaunted  on  the  tomb? 

With  joy, — with  grief,  that  healing  hand  I 
Ah!  too  conspicuous!  it  is  fix'd  on  high!  [see; 
Onhigh? — W  hatmeunsmyphrenzv'Iblaspheme, 
Alas  !  how  low  !  how  far  oeneath  the  skies! 
The  skies  it  form'd  ;  and  now  it  bleeds  for  me — 
But  bleeds  the  balm  1  want  —  yet  still  it  bleeds: 
Draw  the  dire  steel  —  ah  no! — the  dreadful 

blessing 
What  heart  or  can  sustain  ?  or  dares  forego  ? 
There  hangs  all  human  hope  :  that  nail  supports 
Our  falling  universe :  that  gone,  we  drop : 
Horror  receives  us,  and  the  dismal  wish 
Creation  bad  been  smother'd  in  her  birth. 
Darkness  his  curtain,  and  his  bed  the  dust, 
When  stars  and  sun  are  dust  beneathhis  throne! 
In  heaven  itself  can  such  indulgence  dwell? 
O  what  a  groan  was  there?  A  groan  not  his, 

He 
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He  s»i>'d  our  dreadful  ri^ht,  the  load  suetain'd, 
And  luav'i!  the  mountain  from  a  guilty  world. 

-\  thousand  worlds  so  bought,  wore  bought  too 
>atious  now  in  angels'  bosoms  rise  !      [dear. 

Suspend  their  son,  ;  and  silence  b  in  heaven. 
O  lor  their  sons  to  reach  my  lofty  theme! 

Inspire  me,  Night,  with  all  I  hy  tuneful  spheres! 

Much  rather,  Thou!    who  dost   those  sphere; 
inspire  ; 

Lest  I  blaspheme  my  subject  with  my  song. 
Thou  most  indolent, most  tremendous, power! 

Still  more  tremendous,  for  thy  wondrous  love! 

That  arms,  \<  ithawe  more  awful,  thycommands; 

And  foul  transgression  dips  in  sevenfold  night, 

llow  our  hearts  tremble  at  thy  love  immense! 

In  i^vf  immense,  inviolably  just!  [stretched  arms. 
O'er  guilt,    (how  mountainous!)  ^^ ith   out- 

Stem  justice,  and  soft-smiling  lore,  embrace, 

Supporting,  in  full  majesty,  thv  throne, 

When  seem' d  its  majesty  to  need  support, 

Or  that,  or  man  inevitably  lo.n. 

What,  but  the  fathomless  of  thought  divine 

Could  laboT  men  expedient  from  despair, 

.And  rescue  both  ?  Ikuh  rescue!  both  exalt! 

O  haw  are  both  exalted  by  the  deed  ! 

A  wonder  in  omnipotence  itself! 

•tery,  no  less  n>  gods  than  men  ! 
,  thus,  our  infidels  th' Eternal  draw, 

A  God  all  o'er,  consummate,  absolute, 

I"ul!  orb'd,  in  his  n  hole  round  of  rays  complete: 

They  set  at  odd-  heaven's  jarring  attributes ; 

And  with  one  excellence  another  wound  ; 

Maim  heaven's  perfection,  break  its  equal  beams, 

Bid  niercy  triumph  over —  God  himself, 

Undeify'o  by  their  opprobrious  praise  j 

A  God  all  niercy,  is  a  God  unjust. 
Ye  brainless  wits,  ye  baptiz'd  infidels, 

The  ransom  was  paid  down  ;  the  fund  of  heaven 
Amazing,  and  amaz'd,  pour'd  forth  the  price, 
AH  price  beyond  :  tho'  curious  to  compute, 
Archangels  fail'd  to  ca-t  the  mighty  sum  : 
]t,  value  vast,  ungrasu'd  by  minds  create, 
Tor  ever  hides,  and  glows  in  the  supreme. 

And  was  the  ransom  paid  ?  It  was:  and  paid 
(What  can  exalt  the  bounty  more?)  for  you. 
The  sun  beheld  it  —  no'  the  shocking  scene 
Drove  back  his  chariot;  midnight  veil'd  his  face 
Not  such  as  this  ;  not  such  as  nature  makes ; 
A  midnight,  nature  shudder'd  to  behold  ; 
A  midnight  new!  from  her  Creator's  frown! 
Sun  !  didst  thou  fly  thy  Maker's  pain  ?  or  start 
At  that  enormous  load  of  human  guilt,  [cro.s; 
Which  bow'd  his  bless' d  bead  ;  o'erwhdmed  his 
Madegrownthecentre;burstearth'smarblew-omb, 
With  pangs,  strange  pangs!  deliver' d  of  her  dead  : 
Hell  howrd;  and  heav*n,  that  hour,  let  fall  a  tear; 
Tleav'n  wept,  that  man  might  smile!  heaven  bled, 
That  man  might  never  die  — 

What  heart  of  stone  but  glows  at  thoughts- 
like  the  •  -  [mount 
Such  contemplations  mour.t  ,.  ;  and  should 
The  mind  --till  higher;  nor  even  glance  on  man, 
T'nraptur'd,  uninflam'd  ;  where  roll  my  thoughts 
To  rest  from  wonders?  lio 
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Heav'n's  sov'reign  blessings  clustering, 

(TO    -, 

Rush  en  her,  in  a  throng,  and  close  her  muni, 
The  prisoner  of  amaze  !  —  In  his  blcsl  life, 

1  ^ee  the  path,  and,  in  his  death,  the  price, 
And  in  his  great  ascent,  the  proof  supreme 
Of  immortality.  —  And  did  he  rise? 
Hoar,  O  ye  nations  !  bear  it,  O  ye  dead  ! 
He  rose  !  he  rose  !  he  hurst  the  bars  of  death 
Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  everlasting  gates, 
And  give  the  king  of  glory  to  come  in  ! 
Who  is  the  king  of  glo-y  ?  he  who  left 
His  throne  of  •jlorv,  for  the  pang  of  death: 
Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  everlasting  gates. 
And  give  the  king  of  glory  to  come  in  ! 
Who  is  the  kin^  of  git  x-  ?  1  e  who  slew 
The  ravenous fbe,  thai  gorg'dall  human  race? 
The  king  of  glory,  he,  whose  glory  fill'd 
Heaven  with  amazement  at  his  love  to  man  ; 
And  with  divine  complacency  beheld 
Powers  mot  illumin'd  wilder'd  in  the  theme. 

The  theme,  the  joy, how  then  shallmansustain? 
Oh  the  burst  gates!  crush'd  sting!  demolish'd 
throne !  [heaven, 

Last  gasp  !  of  vanqnish'd  death.  Shout  earth  and 
This  sum  of  good  to  man  :  whose  nature,  then, 
Took  wing,  and  mounted  with   him  from  the 
Then,  then,  I  ro=e ;  then  first  humanity  [tomb! 
Triumphant  pass'd  the  crystal  ports  of  light, 
And  tris'd  eternal  \outh.     Mortality 
Was  then  transferr'd  to  death;  and  heaven's  du- 
ll najienably  scald  to  this  frail  frame,       [ration 
This  child  of  dust.  —  Man.  all-immortal!  hail ; 
Hail,  heaven  !  all  lavish  of  strange  gifts  to  man  1 
Thine  all  the  glory  !   man's  the  boundless  bliss. 
Where  am  I  rapt  by  thus  triumphant  theme, 
On  christian  joy's  exulting  wing,  above 
Th'  Aonian  mount  ? — Alas!  small  cause  for  joy  ? 
What  if  to  pain,  immortal?  if  extent 
Of  being,  to  preclude  a  close  of  woe? 
Where,  then,  my  boast  of  immortality  ? 
I  boast  it  still,  tho'  covcr'd  o'er  with  guilt ; 
For  guilt,  not  innocence,  his  life  he  pour'd. 
'Tis  guilt  alone  can  justify  his  death  ; 
Nor  that,  unless  his  death  can  justify 
Relenting  miilt  in  heaven's  indulgent  sight. 
If  sick  of  folly,  I  relent ;  he  writes 
My  name  in  heaven,  with  that  inverted  spear 
(A  'pear  deep  dipt  in  blood  !)  which  piere'd  his 
And  open' d  there  a  font  for  all  mankind     [side, 
Who  strive,  who  combat  crimes,  ro  drink,  and 
This,  only  this,  subdues  the  fear  of  death,  [live: 


§  17^.  Greatness  of  the  Redemption. 
And  what   is   this?  —  Survey   the   wond'rous 

cure  : 
And,  at  each  step,  let  higher  wonder  rise  ! 
"  Pardon  for  infinite  offence!   and  pardon 
"  Thro'  means  that  speak  its  value  infinite  ! 
"  A  pajedon  bought  with  blood  !  with  blood  di- 


u  With  blood  divine  of  him  I  made  my  foe  ; 
<<  Persisted  to  provoke  !  tho'  woo'dand  aw'd, 
:'  h  caughl !  !  "  Bless'd,  and  chastis'd,  afhgrant  rebel  still ! 

' '  A  rebel 
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••  A  rebel  'midst  the  thunders  of  his  throne  ! 
w  Nor  1  alone!  a  rebel  universe! 
"  My  species  up  in  arms !  not  one  exempt ! 
*'  Yet  tor  the  foulest  of  the  foul  he  dies." 

Bound  every  heart!  and  every  bosom  burn! 
Oh  what  a  scale  of  miracles  is  here  ! 
Its  lowest  round,  high-planted  on  the  skies: 
lis  tow'rinj;  summit  lost  beyond  the  thought 
Of  man,  or  angel  :  ( >h  that  I  could  climb 
The  wonderful  ascent,  with  equal  praise  ! 
1'raise  ardent,  cordial,  constant,  to  high  "heaven 
More  fragrant  than  Arabia  sacrifie'd  ; 
And  all  her  spicy  mountains/in  a  flame. 

§  179.  Praise,  bestowedon  Men,  dug  to  Heaven. 

FnoNf  courts  and  thrones  return,  apostate  praise  I 
Thou  prostitute!  to  thy  t:r>t  love  return. 
Thy  first,  thy  greatest,  once,  nnrivail'd  theme. 
Back  to  thy.fountain!  to  that  parent  power, 
W  ho  gives  the  tongue  to  sound,  the  thought  to 

soar, 
The  soul  to  be.     Men  homage  pay  to  men, 
Thoughtless  beneath  whose  dreadful  eye  they 
In  mutual  awe  profound  of  clay  to  clay,  [how, 
Of  guilt  to  guilt,  and  turn  their  backs  oil  iliee, 
Great  sire!  whom  throne  celestial ceaselesssing. 
Oil  the  presumption,  of  man's  awe  for  man  ! 
Man's  author !  end:  restorer!  law!  and  judge! 
Thine,'  all ;  day  thine,  and  thine  this  gloom  ol 

nightj 
Withal!  her  wealth,  with  all  her  radiant  worlds: 
What  night  eternal,  but  a  frown  from  thee? 
What  heav'ns  m<  ridian  glory,  but  thy  smile  ? 
And  shall  not  praise  be  thine?  not  human  praise, 
While  heaven's  high  host  on  Hallelujah's  live? 

§  180.  Magnificence  and  Omnipresence  of  the 

Deity. 
On  may  I  breathe  no  longer,  than  I  breathe 
My  soul  in  praise  to  kim,  who  gave  my  soul, 
And  all  her  infinite  of  prospect  fair, 
Cut  thro'  the  shades  of  hell, great  love  !  bv  thee ! 
•  Where  shall  that  praise  becin,  which  ne'ersheuld 

end?  ° 

Where'er  I  turn,  what  claim  on  all  applause! 
How  is  night's  sable  mantle  labor'd  o'er, 
How  richly  wrought,  with  attributes  divine ! 
What  wisdom  shines!  what  love!  Tills  mid- 
night pomp, 
This  gorgeous  arch,  with  golden  worlds  inlay'd, 
Built  with  divine  ambition  !  nought  to  thee  : 
For  others  this  prOfu  ion:  thou  apart, 
Above,  beyond!  oh  tell  me,  mighty  mind. 
Where  art  thou  :  shall  1  dive  into  the  deep? 
'.'all  to  the  sun,  or  ,  k  the  roaring  wind-, 
For  their  Creator!   shall  1  question  loud 
The  thunder,  if  in  that  th'  Almighty  dwells  ? 
Or  holds  the  furious  storms  in  streighten'd  reins, 
And  bids  fierce  whirlwinds  wheel  his  rapid  car? 
What  mean  these  questions?  —  trembling  I 
retract  ; 
My  prostrate  soul  adores  the  present  God  : 
fratie  I  d  dlAuvA  Dchj ;  ;._  vanes 
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Myvoice  (if  tim'd) ;  the  nerve,  that  writes,  sui* 

tains ; 
Wrapp'din  his  being,  I  resound  his  praise: 
Hut  tho'  pasl  all  diffuVd,  without  a  shore, 
His  esseno  :  local  is  his  throne  (as  meet) t 
To  gather  the  disperst,  to  fix  a  point, 
A  central  point,  collective  of  his  sons, 
Since  finite  every  nature  but  his  own. 

The  namelessHc,  whose  nod  is  nature's  birth; 
And  nature's  shield,  the  shadow  of  his  baud  • 
Her  dissolution,  his  suspended  smile; 
The  trreat  first  last !    pavilion'd  high  he  sit? 
In  darkness,  from  excessive  splendor  born. 
His  glory,  to  created  glory,  bright 
As  that  to  central  horrors  ;  he  looks  down 
On  all  that  soars  ,  and  spans  immensity. 


§181.     Inability  of  sufficiently  praising  God. 
Down  to  the  centre  should  I  send  my  thought 
Thro'   beds   of   glittering    ore,    and    glowing 

gems, 
Their  beg'jar'd  blaze  wants  lustre  for  my  lay  ; 
Goes  out  in  darkness :  if,  on  tow'ring  wing, 
I  send  it  thro'  the  boundless  vault  of  star3  ; 
The  ^tars,  th"'  rich,  what  dross  their  gold  to  ther. 
Great!  good!  wise!  wonderful!  eternal  King? 
If  those  conscious  stars  thy  throne  around, 
Praise  ever-pouring,  and  imbibing  bliss, 
1  ask  their  strain;  they  want  it,  more  they  want ; 
Languid  their  energy,  their  ardor  cold, 
Indebted  still,  their  highest  rapture  burns ; 
Short  of  its  mark,  defective,  tho'  divine 

Still  more — This  theme  is  man';,  and  man's 
alone  : 
Their  vast  appointments  reach  it  not;  they  sec 
On  earth  a  bounty, 'not  iudulg'd  on  high; 
And  downward  look  for  heaven's  superior  praise. 
First-born  of  aether!  high  in  fields  of  light! 
View  man,  to  see  the  glory  of  your  God! 
You  sung  creation  (for  in  that  you  shar'd), 
How  rose  in  melody,  the  child  of  love ! 
Creation's  great  superior,  man!  is  thine  ; 
Thine  is  redemption  :  eternize  the  song  ■ 
Redemption!   'twas  creation  more  sublime; 
Redemption!   'twas  the.  labor  of  the  skies  , 
Far  more  than  labor — It  was  death  in  heaven. 

Here  pause  and  ponder;  was  there  death  in 
heaven  ?  [blow  ? 

What  then  on  earth  ?  on  earth  which  struck  the 
Who  struck  it?  Who? — Ohow  is  man  enlarg'd, 
been  thro'  this  medium !  How  the  pigmy  tow'r*! 
How  counterpois'd  his  origin  from  dust  ! 
How  counterpois'd,  to  dust  his  sad  return! 
How  voided  his  vast  distance  from  the  skies ! 
How  near  he  presses  on  the  seraph's  wing  ! 
How  this  demonstrates  thro"  the  thickest  clond 
Of  guilt,  and  clay  condens'd,  the  son  of  hcav'n1. 
The  double  son  ;  the  nude,  and  the  re-made! 
And  shall  heaven's  do  ible  property  be  lost? 
Man's  double  madues?  only  can  destroy  him. 
To  man  the  bleeding  cross  has  promis'd  all ; 
The  bleeding  rro=^  has  sworn  eternal  grace  : 
Who  gave  his  life,  v.  hai  :.r:icc  shall  he  deny  ? 
O  ye,  who  from  this  lv\     of  Ages  leap 

Oisdainfu', 
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Disdainful,  plunging  headlong  in  the  ab\--! 
What  cordial  joy,  what  consol  it  ion  strong, 
Whatever  winds  ari-c.  cr  billows  roll. 
Our  interest  in  the  master  of  the  stonn  [smile; 
Cling   there,   and   in    Wreck'd    Dature's    ruins 
While  vile  apostates  tremble  in  a  calm. 


§  18?.     Man. 
M  ik  !  kn  -v  thyself;  all  wisdom  centres thfcrq. 
To  n  le,  I  ut  to  man  ; 

', 

all  human  i  their  book, 

mortal '.  and  uurcad  b)  thee  ? 
I  m  reason  sh<  -there, 

What  high  conti  rtrious  facultii 

But  the  grand  comment  which  displays  at  foil 
Our  human  heigl  ever'd  irom  divine. 

R\  heaven  compos'd,  was  publish'donthe  cro-s! 

Who  looks  on  that,  :> iid  sees  not  in  hit 
An  awful  stranger,  a  terrestrial  ^od  ? 

.inner  w  ith  the  I 
l.i  that  high  attribute,  immortal  life! 
1  gaae,  and  as  I  sue,  my  mounting  soul 
Catches  -T.mge  lire!  et  rnit\  !  at  thee. 

He,  i  iher!  kindled  at  one  flame 

The  world  of  nationals;  one  spirit  pour'd 
From  spirit"?  awful  fountain  :  pour'd  himself 
Thro'  all  their  souls ;  but  not  in  equal  stream 
Profuse,  or  frugal  ofth'  inspiring  God, 
As  his  wise  plan  demanded:  and  when  past 
Their  various  trials  in  their  various  spheres, 
If  they  continue  rational,  as  made, 
Resorbs  them  all  into  himself  again  ;     [crown. 
Jlis  throne  their  centre,  and  Tiis  smile   their 

Why  doubt  we   then   the  glorious  truth  to 
Anzels  arc  men  of  a  superior  kind  ;  [sing? 

Angels  are  men  in  lighter  habit  clad, 
High  o'er  celestial  mountains  wing*d  in  flight : 
A r.d  men  are  angels,  loaded  for  an  hour, 
Who  wade  this  miry  vale,  and  climb  with  pain, 
And  slippery  step,  the  bottom  of  the  steep  : 
Yet  summon'd  to  the  glorious  standard  soon, 
Which  flames  eternal  crimson  thro'  the  skies. 


§  183.     Religion. 
Religions  all.     Descending  from  its  -ire 
To  wretched  man,  the  goddess  in  her  left 
Holds  out  this  world,  and  in  her  ri-jclit,  the  next : 
Religion  1  the  sole  voucher  man  is  man  : 
Supporter  sole  of  man  above  himself. 

Religion!  providence!  an  after  state! 
Here  is  firm  footing;  here  is  solid  rock  ; 
This  can  support  us  ;  all  is  sea  he-ides  ; 
Sinks  under  us;  bestorms,  and  then  devours. 
His  hand  the  good  man  fastens  on  the  skies, 
And  bids  earth  roll,  nor  feels  her  idle  whirl. 

Religion  !   thou  the  soul  of  happin< 
And  groaning  Calvary  of  thee  !  There  shine 
The  noble  truths;  there  strongest  motive-  sting  ' 
<  'an  love  allure  u'  ?  or  can  terror  awe  ? 

ens!  — the  falling  drop  puts  out  the  sun  ; 

Ji- —  the    sigh  earth's  deep  foundation 

If,  in  his  love,  so  terrible,  what  then     [-hakes. 


His  wrath  innam'd  ?  his  tenderness  on  f,re  ? 
Can  prayer,  can  praise  avert  it? — Thou,  my  all! 
My  theme  !  my  inspiration  !  and  my  crown  ! 
My  strength  in  age  !   my  rise  in  low  estate  ! 
N  ;'s  ambition,  pleasure,  wealth!  my  world! 

My  light  in  darkness  !  and  my  life  in  death  '■ 
My  boast  thru'  time  !  bliss  thro'  eternity  ! 
Mternity  too  short  to  -;•  ak  thy  |  ; 
v  >r  fathom  thy  profound  of  love  to  man  ! 

§  1 84.    4 
0  how  omnipotence  is  lost  in  lovf  '- 

r  ofang<  I- !   but  the  friend  of  man  ! 
I'hou,  who  uidst  save  him,  snatch  the  smoking 

'  quench  it  in  thy  blood! 
rt  thou  pleas'd,  by  bounty  to  distress  ! 
To  make  us  groan  beneath  nm  'iratitudc, 
To  challenge,  and  to  i  .     :!  return! 

Of  lavish  love  stupendous  heights  to  soar, 
A'. "!  leave  praise  panting  in  the  distant  vale! 
But  since  the  naked  will  obtains  thy  smile, 

numem  of  praise  unpaid, 
For  ever  lie  cntomb'd  my  fear  of  death, 
And  dread  ol'ev'rv  evil,  but  thy  frown. 

O  for  an  humbler  heart  and  loftier  sen 
Thou,  my much-injur'd theme!  with  thatsoftcye 
Which  melted  o'er  doom'd  Salem,  deign  to  look 
Compassion  to  the  co!dii"ss  of  mv  breast ; 
And  pardon  to  the  winter  in  my  strain. 

§  185.    Lulcicurm  Devotion. 

Oh  •  •  cold  hearted,  frozen  formalists  ! 

theme  'tis  impious  to  be  calm  : 
Shall   Heaven  which  gave   us  ardor,  and  ha? 
Its  own  for  man  so  strongly,  not  disdain  [sho^n 
What  smooth  en 

Recumbent  virtue's  downy  doctors  preach, 
That  pro-f  of  pietv,  a  lukewarm  praise  ? 
Rise  odors  sweet  from  incense  umnflam'd! 
Devotion,   when  lukewarm,  is  undevout. 


§  186-    Death;  where  is  thy  Sting? 

Oh  when  will  death    (now  stingless),  like  u. 

friend, 
Admit  nn  of  that  choir?  Oh  when  will  death. 
This    mould'ring,    eld    partition-wall  thrown 
Give  beings,  one  in  nature,  one  abode?     ("down, 
Oh  death  divine  that  gives  us  to  the  skies, 
Great  future!  glorious  patron  of  the  past, 
And  present,  when  shall  I  thy  shrine  adore? 
From  Nature's  continent  immensely  wide, 
Immensely  blest,  this  little  isle  of  life 
1  )i\  ides  us.    Happy  day,  that  breaks  our  chain  ; 
That  re-adinits  us,  thro'  the  guardian  hand 
Of  elder  brothers,  to  our  Father's  throne; 
Who  hears  our  Advocate,  and  thro'  his  wounds 
Beholding  man,  allows  that  tender  name, 
"li  this  makes  Christian  triumph,  a  command  : 
TV-  this  makes  joy  a  duty  to  the  wise. 

Hast  thou  ne'er  seen  thecomet'sfiamingflight? 
Th'  illustrious  stranger  passing,  terror  shods    • 

On, 
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•On  gazing  nations,  from  his  fiery  tr.iin 
Of-lertgrh  enormous,  lakes  ins  ample  round 
Thro1  depths  of  ether,  coasts  unnumbered  worlds 
Of  more  than  solar  glory ;  doubles  wide 
IlcavVs  mighty  cape, and  then  revtsib  earth* 
From  the  long  travel  of  a  thousand  years. 
Thus,  at  the  destin'd  period,  shall  retum 
He,  once  on  earth,  who  bids  the  comet  blaze; 
And  with  him  all  our  triumph  o'er  the  tomb. 


§  187.     Fait k  enforcedly  our  "Reason. 
Nature  is  dumb  on  (his  important  point : 
Or  hope  precarious  in  low  whisper1  breathes : 
Faith  speaks  aloud,  distinct  ;  even  adders  bear, 
But  nun  and  dart  into  the  dark  again. 
Faith  builds  a  bridge  across  the  bridge  of  death, 
To  break  the  shock  blind  nature  cannot  shun, 
And  lands  thought  smoothly  on  the  farther  shore. 
Death's  terror  is  the  mountain  Faith  removes  ; 
That  mountain  barrier  between  man  and  peace: 
Tis  Faith  disarms  destruction;  and  absolves 
From  ev'ry  clamorous  charge  the  guiltless  tomb. 

Why shouldst thou  disbelieve: — "  'tis  Reason 
bids, 
**  All  sacred  Reason."  —  Hold  her  sacred  still; 
Noi  shalt  thou  want  a  rival  in  thy  flame. 
Reason  !   niv  heart  is  thine  :  Deep  in  its  folds, 
Five  thou  with  life  ;  live  dearer  of  the  two. 
A I  v  reason  rebaptis'd  me,  when  adult; 
Weigh'd  true  and  false  in  her  impartial  scale  ; 
And  made  dial  choice,  which  once  was  but  my 

fate. 
Reason  pursu'd  is  faith  :  and  unpursu'd 
Where  proof  invites,  'tis  reason  then  no  more  ; 
And  such  our  proof,  that,  or  our  faith  is  right, 
Or  Reason  lies,  and  Heaven  design'd  it  wrong  : 
Absolve  we  this  ?  What  then  is  blasphemy  ? 

Fond  as  we  are,  and  justly  fond  of  faith, 
Reason,  we  giant,  demands  our  first  regard, 
The  mother  nonor'd,  as  the  daughter  dear: 
Reason  the  root,  fair  Faith  is  but  the  flow'r  : 
The  fading  flow'r  shall  die  ;  but  Reason  lives 
Immortal,  as  her  Father  in  the  skies. 
Wrong  not  theChristian, think  not  reason  yours: 
Tis  Reason  our  great  Master  holds  so  dear  ; 
Tis  Reason's  injur'd  rights  his  wrath  regents. 
Relieve,  and  show  the  reason  of  a  man  ; 
Relieve,  and  taste  the  pleasure  of  a  God  ; 
Relieve,  and  look  with  triumph  on  the  tomb  : 
'Duo'  Reason's  wounds  alone,  thy  faith  can  die  ; 
Which  dying,  tenfold  terrors  gives  to  Death, 
And  dips  in  venom  his  twice-mortal  sting. 

§188.     False  Philosophy. 
Learn  hence  what  honors  due   to  those  who 

push 
Our  antidote  aside  ;  those  friends  to  reason, 
Whose  fatal  love  stabs  every  joy,  and  leaves 
Death's  terror  heighten'd  gnawing  on  his  heart. 
Those  pompous  sons  of  reason  idoliz'd, 
And  vilily'd  at  once  ;  of  reason  dead, 
Then  deified,  as  monarchs  were  of  old. 


They  draw  pride's  curtain  o'er  the  nood-tide  ray 

Spike  up  their  inch  of  reason,  on  the  point 

Of  philosophic  wit,  call'd  argument, 

And  then  exulting  in  their  taper;  cry, 

"  Heboid  the  sun  :"  and,  Indian-like,  adore. 

Talk  they  of  morals  ?  O  thou  bleeding  Love  ; 
Thou  maker  of  new  morals  to  mankind! 
The  -rand  morality  is  love  of  thee. 
A  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man. 
And  is  there,  who  the  blessed  cross  wipes  off 
As  a  foul  blot  from  his  dishonor'd  brow  ? 
If  angels  tremble,  'tis  at  such  a  sight  : 
The  wretch  they  quit,  despondingoftheircharge, 
More  struck  with  grief  or  wonder,  who  can  tell  ' 


§  18C).     The  mere  Man  of  the  World. 
Ye  sold  to  sense,  ye  citizens  of  earth, 

(For  such  alone  the  Christian  banner  fly) 
Know  ye  how  wise  your  choice,  how  great  your 

gain »  _ 
Behold  the  picture  of  earth's  happiest  man  : 
"   He  calls  his  wish,  it  comes ;  he  sends  it  back, 
'*  And  says,  he  call'd  another  ;  that  arrives, 
"    Meets  the  same  welcome  ;  yet  he  still  callson, 
"  Till  one  calls  on  him,  who  varies  not  hiscall, 
"   But  holds  him fost, in  chains ofdarknessbound, 
"  Till  nature  dies,  and  judgement  sets  him  free: 
"  A  freedom  far  less  welcome  than  his  chain." 

But  grant  man  happy;  grant  him  happy  long; 
Add  to  life's  highest  prize  her  latest  hour  ; 
That  hour  so  late,  come*  on  in  full  career  : 
How  swift  the  shuttle  flies,   that  weaves  thy 

shroud  ! 
Where  is  the  fable  of  thy  former  vears!       [thee 
Thrown  down  the  gulph  of  time  ;  as  far  from 
As  they  had  ne'er  been  thine  ;  the  day  in  hand, 
Like  a  bird  struggling  to  get  loose,  is  going; 
Scarce  now  possest,  so  suddenly  'tis  gone  ; 
And  each  swift  moment  fled,  as  death  ad  vane'  d 
By  strides  as  swift :  Eternity  is  all ; 
And  whose  eternity ?  Who  triumphs  here? 
Bathing;  for  ever  in  the  font  of  bliss  ? 
For  ever  basking  in  the  Deity! 

Conscience  reply,  O  give  it  leave  to  speak  ; 
For  it  will  speak  ere  long.     Oh  hear  it  now. 
While  useful  its  advice,  its  accents  mild. 
Truth  is  deposited  with  man's  last  hour  ; 
An  honest  hour,  and  faithful  to  her  trun 
Truth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Deity  ; 
Truth,  of  his  council  when  he  made  the  world-;, 
Nor  less  when  he  shall  judge  the  worlds  he  made. 
Tho'  silent  long,  and  sleeping  ne'er  so  sound. 
Than  from  her  cavern  in  the  soul's  abyss, 
The  goddess  bursts  in  thunder  and  in  flame, 
"  Men  may  lne  fools,  but  fools  they  cannot  die." 


§  igo.     night  v.     Darkness. 
Let  Indians,  and  the  gay,  like  Indians,  fond 
Of  feather'd  fopperies,  the  sun  adore  : 
Darkness  has  more  divinity  for  me  : 
It  strikes  thought  inward,  it  drives  back  the  soul 
To  settle  on  herself,  our  point  supreme! 


Whilejpvp  of  truth  thro' all  their  camp  resounds    There  lies  our  theatre,,  there  sits  our  judge. 

Darkness 


I 


i:o 


E  L  E  G  A  N  T 


Darkness  the  curtain  drops  o'er  life's  dull  -rone , 
'Tis  the  kind  hand  of  Providence  stretcht  out 
T«  ixt  man  and  vanity  :  'tis  Reason's  reign, 
And  Virtue's  too;  these  tutelar]  shades 
Arc  man's  asylum  from  the  tainted  tlirong. 


§  loi.     The  Futility  of  Man's  Resolutions. 

Virtue  for  ever  hail,  as  fair  below, 

Her  tender  nature  suffers  in  the  crowd, 

Nor  touches  on  the  world,  without  a  stain  : 

The  world's  infectious  ;  few  bring  tack  at  eve 

Immaculate  the  manners  of  the  morn, 

S  tug  we  thought,  is  blotted  ;  we  rcsolv'd, 

Is  shaken  ;  we  renoune'd,  returns  again. 

Each  salutation  may  -Hde  in  a  sin 

Unthought  before,  or  fix  a  former  flaw. 

Ivor  is  it  strange,  light, motion,  concourse,  noise, 

Ail  scatter  us  abroad  ;  thought  outward  bound, 

rful  of  our  home  affairs,  flies  off 
In  fume  and  dissipation,  quits  her  charge, 
And  leaves  the  breast  unguarded  to  the  foe. 


§  1 02.     77,--  Powt  r  nf  Example. 

Pbbsen  r  example  gets  within  our  guard, 
And  acts  by  double  force,  by  few  repell'd. 
Ambition  fires  ambition  ;  love  of  train 
Strikes  like  a  pestilence  from  breast  to  breast  ; 
Riot,  pride,  perfidy,  blue  vapors  breathe! 
And  inhumanity  is  caught  from  man; 
From  smiling  man.     A  slight,  a  single  glance, 
And  shot  .it  random,  often  has  brought  home 

len  fever  to  the  throbbing  heart, 
Of  envy,  rancour,  or  impure  desire. 
We     •     we  heai  with  peril ;  safety  dwells 

m  multitude;  the  world's  a  school 
Oi  wrong, and  what  proficients  swarm  around! 
We  musl  or  :uiitite,  or  disapprove; 
M    ••      :   is  their  accomplices,  or  foes;  [peace. 
That    5!  i         innocence  ;   this   wounds  our 

From  nature^  birth,hence,  \\  isdom  has  been  ^mit 
With  s  .  et  recess,  andlanguish'd  for  the  shade. 


§  \{f>.     Midnight. 

Tmc  sacred  shade,  and  solitude,  wliat  is  it? 
Ti    •  ii  fell  pn  ence  of  the  Ui  ;t\ . 
I  •        re  the  faults  we  Hatter  when  alum: : 
Vice   inks  in  her  allurements,  i-  ungilt. 
And  looks,  like  other  objects,  black  by  night. 
B         ht  an  atheist  half  believes  a  fiod. 

'  i-  In:  Virtue's  immemorial  friend; 

•on,  through  every  distant  age, 
Ha   held  a  lamp  to  Wisdom,  and  let  fill 
On  contemplation's  eye  her  purging  ray. 
Hail  precious  moments!  stol'n  from  the  black 

waste 
Of  naurder'd  time:  auspicious  midnight  hail  ! 
The  world  excluded,  every  passion  bush'd, 
Andopen'd  a  calm  intercourse  with  heav'n; 

the  soul  sits  in  council,  ponders  past, 
Predestines  future  actions;  see-,  not  feels, 
Tumultuous  life  ;  and  reasons  with  she  storm  ; 
Allherli  rvu  her  charms. 


EXTRACTS,  I)  o  o  k  L 

$  i<}4.    Litth  to  he  expected  from  Man. 
W  hai  arc  we!  how  unequal  '.  novv  we  soar, 

And  now-  we  sink  :  how  dearly  pays  the  soul 
For  lodging  ill  ;  too  dearly  rents  her  clay  ! 

Reason,  a  baffled  counsellor!  but  add; 
The  blush  of  weakness  to  the  bane  of  woo. 
The  noblest  spirit  fighting  her  hard  fate, 
In  this  damp,dusky  region,  charg'd  wiihstorms* 
But  feebly  flutters",  yet  untaught  to  fly. 

'Tis  vain  to  seek  in  men  for  more  than  man. 
Tho'  proud  in  promise,  big  in  previous  thought, 
Experience  damps  our  triumph.     J,  who  hate, 
Emerging  from  the  shadows  of  the- grave, 
Threw  wide  the  gates  of  everlasting  day, 
And  call'd  mankind  to  glory,  down  I  rush, 
In  sorrow  drown'd  —  But  not,  in  sorrow,  lost. 
How  wretched  is  the  man,  wdio  never  motrrn'd  '. 
I  dive  lor  precious  pearls,  in  arrows  stream  : 
Not  so  the  thoughtless  man  that  grieves 
Takes  all  the  torment,  and  rejects  the  gain, 
[Inestimable  gain '.)  and  gives  heaven  leave 
To  make  him  but  more  wretched,  uot  more  wise. 

§  I  ().7.    Wisdom.. 
Ii  wisdom  is  our  lesson,  (and  what  else 
Ennobles  man  ?  what  else  have  angels  learnt  ?) 
Grief,  more  proficients  in  thy  school  are  made. 
Than  genius,  OT  proud  learning  ere  could  boast, 
Voracious  learning,  often  over-fed, 
Digests  not  into  sense  her  motley  meal. 
This  forager  on  others'  wisdom  leaves 
Her  native  farm,  her  reason  quite  untill'd  : 
With  mixt  manure  she  surfeits  the  rank  soil, 
Dung'd,   but  not  drest;  and  rich  to  beggary  : 
A  pomp  untameable  of  weed  prevails  :  [mourns\ 
ller  servants's  wealth encumber'd  wisdom 

And  what saysGeniusi  "  Let  the  dull  be  wise;" 
It  pleads  exempt  ion  from  the  laws  of  sense; 
Considers  Reason  as  a  leveller, 
And  scorns  to  share  a  blessing  with  the  crowd. 
That  wise  it  could  be,  thinks  an  ample  claim 
Toglory,  and  pleasure  gives  the  rest. 
v\  isdom  less  shudders  at  a  fool,  than  wit. 
But  Wisdom  smiles,  when  humbled  mortals 

weep. 
When  sorrow  wounds  the  breast,  as  ploughs  the 

glebe, 
And  hearts  obdurate  feel  her  softening  shower: 
Her  seed  celestial,  then  glad  Wisdom  sows, 
Her  golden  bar',  est  triumphs  in  the  soil, 
If  so,  I'll  gain  bj  my  calamity, 
And  reap  rich  compensation  from  my  pain. 
I'll  range  the  plenteous  intellectual  field  ; 
And  gather  every  thought  of  sovereign  power, 
To  'base  the  moral  maladies  of  man  ;        [skies. 
Thoughts,  which  may  bear  transplanting  to  the 
Tho'  natives  of  this  coarse  penurious  soil, 
Nor  wholly  wither  there,  where  ?eraph*s  sing: 
Ueriri'd,  exalted,  not  annull'd  in  heaven. 


§  1 0,6".  Reflections  in  a  CIrurcli-iiarJ. 
Say,  on   what    themes 'shall  puzzled  choice 

descend  ? 
"Tit*  importance  of  contemplating  the  tomb  ; 

"  \\  hy 
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*'  Why  men  decline  it  :   Suicide's  foul  birth  ; 
'•  The  rations  kinds  of  grief ;  tke  faults  of  age ; 
'*  And  Death's  dread  character — in\  itemysong." 

And  first,  ih'  importance  of  our  end  survey  d, 
Friends  counsel  quick  dismission  ot  our  grief; 
Mistaken  kindness  !  our  hearts  heal  too  soon. 
Are  they  more  kind  than  J I  E  who  Struck  the  blow? 
Who  bid  it  do  his  errand  in  our  heir'.-. 
And  banish  peace  till  nobler  guests  arrive, 
And  bring  it  baek  a  true  and  endless  peace? 
Calamities  are  friends :  as  glaring  day 
Of  these  unnumber'd  lustres  robs  our  sight ; 
Prosperity  puts  our  unnumber'd  thoughts 
Of  import  high,  and  light  divine  to  man. 

The  man  how  blest, who,  sick  of  gaudyscenes. 
Scenes  apt  to  thrust  between  us  and  ourselves  !) 
Is  led  by  choice  to  take  his  favorite  walk 
Beneath  Death's  gloom  my,  silent  cypress  shades, 
Unpierc'd  by  Vanity's  fantastic  ray; 
To  read  his  monuments,  to  weigh  his  dust, 
Visit  his  vaults,  and  dwell  among  the  tombs! 
Lorenzo,  read  with  me  Narcissa's  stone; 
Few  orators  so  tender] v  can  touch 
The  feeling  heart.     What  pathos  in  the  date ! 
Apt  words  can  strike,  and  yet  in  them  we  see 
Faint  images  of  what  we  here  enjoy. 
What  cause  hue  we  to  build  on  length  of  lifer 
Temptations  seise  when  fear  is  laid  asleep; 
And  ill-foreboding  is  our  strongest  guard. 

See  from  her  tomb,  Truth  sallies  on  my  soul, 
And  puts  Delusion's  dusky  train  to  flight; 
Dispels  the  mists  our  Sultry  passions  raise, 
And  shows  the  real  estimate  of  things, 
Which  no  man,  unafHictcd,  ever  saw  ; 
I  ;!  the  veil  from  Virtue's  rising  charms  ; 

Detects  Temptation  in  a  thousand  lies. 
Truth  bids  me  look  on  men,  as  autumn's  leaves, 
And  all  they  bleed  for,  as  the  summer's  dust, 
Driven  by  the  whirlwind  :  lighted  by  her  beams, 
I  widen  iny  horizon,  gain  new  powers, 
See  things  invisible,  feel  things  remote, 
Am  present  with  futurities  ;  think  nought 
To  man  so  foreign,  as  the  joys  possest, 
Nought  so  much  his  as  those  beyond  tl>o  grave. 

No  folly  keeps  its  color  in  her  sight : 
P.dc  worldly  wisdom  loses  all  her  charms. 
How  differ  worldly  wisdom,  and  divine? 
Just  as  the  waning  at, J  the  waxing  moon. 
More  empty  worldly  wisdom  every  day  ; 
And  every  day  more  fair  her  rival  shines. 
But  soon  our  term  for  wisdom  is  expir'd, 
And  everlasting  tod  is  writ  in  fire, 
Ur  real  wisdom  wafts  us  to  the  skies. 

What  grave  prescribes  the  best? — a  friend's; 
and  yet 
From  a  friend's  grave  how  soon  we  disengage, 
Even  to  the  dearest,  as  his  marble,  cold  1 
Why  arc  friends  ravish'd  from  us!  't  is  to  bind, 
By  soft  Affection's  ties,  on  human  hearts, 
Inethgughtof  death,  which  Reason,  too  supine, 
Or  misernploy'd,  so  rarely  fastens  there. 
Nor  Reason,  nor  Affection,  no,  nor  both 
Coinbin'd  can  break  the  witchcrafts  ef  the  world. 
Behold  th'inexorable  hour  at  hand  f 


Behold  ih'inexorabk  houi  forgot  I 

And  to  ('(!:■<  t  it,  the  chief  dm  i  I 
Tho'  well  to  ponder  it  is  life's  ch.   . 


§  197.  Little  Attention  paid  to  tin  Warnings  of 

Death. 

Is  Death,  that  e*er  thrcat'ning  ne'er  remote, 
Thai  all-important,  and  that  only. sine, 
'('on.''  when  he  will)  an  unexpected  ••uc;t: 
Nay,  tho'  invited  by  theloudest  calls 
Of  blind  imprudence,  unexpected  still? 
Tho'  numerous  messengers  arc  sent  before 
To  warn  his  great  arrival.     What  the  cause. 
The  wond'rous  cause,  of  this  mysterious  ill  ?' 
All  heaven  looks  down  astonish 'd  at  the  sight. 

§   ip8.     Life  compared  to  a  Stream. 
Is  it,  that  Life  has  sown  her  joys  so  thick, 
We  can't  thrust  in  a  single  care  between  ? 
Is  it,  that  life  has  such  a  swarm  of  cares, 
The  thought  of  death  can't  enter  far  the  throng? 
Is  it  that  time  steals  on  with  downy  feet, 
Nor  wakes  indulgence  from  her  golden  dream! 
To-day  is  so  like  yesterday,  it  cheats  ; 
We  take  the  lying  sister  for  the  same. 
Life  glides  away,  Lorenzo,  like  a  brook  • 
Lor  ever  changing,  unperceiv'd  the  change. 
In  the  same  brook  none  ever  bath'd  him  twice  : 
To  the  same  life  none  ever  twice  awoke. 
We  call  the  brook  the  same  ;  the  same  we  think 
Our  life,  though  still  more  rapid  in  its  rlow  • 
Nor  mark  the  much  irrevocably  Iaps'd, 
And  mingled  with  the  sea.     Or  shall  we  say 
(Retaining  still  the  brook  to  bear  us  on) 
That  life  is  like  a  vessel  on  the  stream  ? 
hi  life  embark'd,  we  smoothly  down  the  tide 
Of  time  descend,  but  not  on  time  intent 
Amus'd,  unconscious  of  the  gliding  wave*- 
Till  on  a  sudden  we  perceive  a  shock  ; 
We  start,  awake,  look  out  ;  our  bark' is  burst. 

Is  this  thecause  death  (lies  all  human  thought' ' 
Or  is  it  judgement  by  the  will  struck  blind, 
That  domineering  mistress  of  the  soul ! 
Or  is  it  fear  turns  startled  reason  back, 
From  looking  down  a  precipice  so  steep  ? 
'Tis  dreadful';  and  the  dread  is  wisery  piae'd, 
By  nature  conscious  of  the  make  of  man. 
A  dreadful  friend  it  is,  a  terror  kind, 
A  flaming  sword  to  guard  the  tree  of  life. 
By  that  unaw'd,  man  on  each  pique  of  pride. 
Or  gloom  of  humor,  would  give  rasrc  the  rein, 
Bound  o'er  the  barrier,  rush  into  the  dark. 
And  mar  the  schemes  of  Providence  below. 


§   lgg.     Suicide. 

What  groan  was  that  ?   There  took  his  doom* 
flight,  h        : 

On  wine:  rmpetuons,  a  black  sullen  soul, 
Blasted  from  bell,  with  horrid  lust  of  death. 
Thy  friend," the  brave,  the  gallant  Altamorrt 
So  call'd,  sothousht— and  then  he  fled  the  field 
Less  base  the  fearof  death,  than  fear  of  life. 

0  Britain! 


i_> 
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O  Britain  !   inf.imotis  for  suicide  ; 
\.\  island  in  thy  manners !  far  disjohA] 
From  the  whole  world  of  rational-  be-idc, 
In  ambient  wave-  plunge  thy  polluted  head, 
Wash  the  dire  slain,  nor  shock  the  continent. 

But  thou  he  shock'd,  while  1  detect  the  cause 
Of  self-assault,  expose  the  monster's  birth, 
And  bid  abhorrence  hiss  it  round  the  world. 
Blame  not  thy  clime,  nor  chide  the  distant  sun  ; 
Immoral  climes  kind  nature  never  made. 
The  cause  I  sing  in  Kden  might  prevail, 
Anil  proves  it  i-  thy  folly,  not  thy  fate. 

The  soul  of  man  (.let  man  in  homage  bow 
W  ho  name-  his  soul)  a  native  of  the  skies ! 
lliiih-l*>rn, audi  rce, her  freedom  should  maintain, 
Unsold,  tmmortgag'd  for  earth's  little  bribes. 
Th'  illustrious  stranger,  in  this  foreign  land 
lake  strangers,- jealous  of  her  dignity, 
Studious  of  home,  and  ardent  to  return, 
Of  earth  suspicious,  earth's  enchanted  cup 
With  cool  reserve  light-touching,  should  indulge 
On  immortality  Iter  godlike  taste  ; 
There  take  large  draughts ;  make  her  chief  ban- 
quet there. 
But  some  reject  this  sustenance  divine; 
To  beggarly  %  lie  appetite-  descend  ; 
Ask  alms  of" earth  for  gifts  that  came  from  heaven; 
Sink  into  slaves;  and  sell,  for  present  hire, 
Their  rich  reversion,  and  (what  shares  its  fate) 
Their  native  freedom,  to  the  prince  who  sways 
This  netherworld.    And  when  bis  payments  fail, 
When  his  full  basket  gorges  them  no  more ; 
Or  their  paN'd  palates  loath  the  basket  full, 
Are,  instantly,  with  wild  demoniac  ra^c, 
For  breaking  all  the  chains  of  Prov  idence. 
And  bursting  their  confinement ;  tho1  fast  barr'd 
Bv  laws  divine  and  human  ;  guarded  strong 
With  horrors  doubled  to  defend  the  pas«. 
The  blackest  nature,  wr  dire  guilt  can  raise  ; 
And  moated  round  with  fathomless  destruction, 
Sure  to  receive,  and  whelm  them  in  their  all. 

Such  Britons  !  is  the  cause,  to  you  unknown, 
Or  worse,  o'erlook'd  ;  o'erlook'd  by  magistrates, 
Thus,  criminals  themselves.     I  grant  the  deed 
-  Is  madness  ;  but  the  madness  of  the  h«art. 
And  what  is  that  ?  our  utmost  hound  of  guilt. 
A  sensual,  unreflecting  life  is  big 
With  monstrous  births,  and  suicide,  to  crown 
The  black  infernal  brood.     The  bold  to  break 
Heaven's  law  supreme,  and  desperately  rush 
Thro'  sacred  nature's  murder,  on  their  own, 
Because  they  never  think  of  death,  they  die. 
When  by  the  bed  of  languishment  we  sit, 
Or,  o'er  our  dying  friends,  in  anguish  hang, 
Wipe  the  cold  dew,  or  stay  the  sinking  head, 
Number  their  moments,  and  in  ev'ry  clock, 
Start  at  the  voice  of  an  eternity; 
See  the  dim  lamp  of  life  just  feebly  lift 
An  agonizing  beam,  at  us  to  gaze. 
Then  sink  again,  and  quiver  into  death. 
HtSat  most  pathetic  herald  of  our  own;) 
How  read  we  such  sad  scenes  ?  as  sent  to  man 
In  perfect  vengeance?  no;  in  pity  sent, 
To  melt  him  down,  like  wax,  ana  then  hnpres 


Indelible,  death's  image  op.  his  heart; 
Bleeding  tor  others,  trembling  for  himself. 
W  e  Ideed,  wa  tremble  ;  w©  forget,  we  smile  : 
The.  mind  turns  fool,  before  the  cheek  is  dry 
Our  quick  returning  folly  cancels  all: 
V>  the  tide  rushing  rases  what  is  writ 
In  yielding  sands,  and  smooths  the  lettev'd  shore. 


§  coo.    Tear?. 

Lorenzo  !  hast  thou  ever  weigh'd  a  sigh? 
Or  studied  the  philosophy  of  tears  ? 
Hast  thou  descended  deep  into  the  breast, 
And  seen  their  source?  If  not,  descend  with  mc, 
And  trace  these  briny  ri\ 'lets  to  their  springs. 
Our  funeral  tears  from  dilT'rent  causes  rise  : 
Of\arious  kinds  they  How.  From  tender  hearts. 
By  soft  contagion  call'd,  some  burst  at  once. 
And  stream  obsequious  to  the  leading  eye. 
Some  ask  more  time,  by  curious  art  distill'd. 
Some  hearts,  in  secret  hard,  unapt  to  melt, 
Struck  by  the  public  eye,  gush  out  amain. 
Some  weep  to  share  the  fame  of  the  deceas'd, 
So  high  in  merit,  and  to  them  so  dear  :   [share. 
They  dwell  on  praises,  which  they  think  they 
Some  mourn  in  proof  that  something  they  could 

love. 
They  weep  not  to  relieve  their  grief,  but  show. 
Some  weep  in  perfect  justice  to  the  dead, 
As  conscious  all  their  love  is  in  arrcar. 
Some  mischievously  weep,  not  nnappriz'd, 
Tears,  sometimes,  aid  the  conquest  of  an  eye. 
As  seen  through  crystal, how  their  roses  glow, 
While   liquid   pearl  runs  trickling  down  their 

chtek. 
By  kind  construction  some  are  deem'd  to  weep. 
Because  a  decent  veil  conceals  their  joy. 

Some  .weep  in  earnest  ;  and  yet  weep  in  vain ; 
As  deep  in  indiscretion,  as  in  woe. 
Passion,  blind  passion  !  impotently  pours 
Tears,  that  deserve  more  tears;  while  reason  sleeps 
Or  gazes,  like  an  idiot,  unconeern'd; 
Nor  comprehends  the  meaning  of  the  storm. 
They  weep  impetuous,  as  the  summer  storm, 
And  full  as  short!  the  cruel  grief  soon  tam'd, 
They  make  a  pastime  of  the  stingless  tale  ! 
Far  as  the  deep-resounding  knell,  they  spread 
The  dreadful  news,  and  hardly  feel  it  more. 
No  grain  of  wisdom  pays  them  for  their  woe. 
When  the  sick  soul,  her  wonted  stay  withdrawn, 
Reclines  on  earth,  and  sorrows  in  the  dust; 
Instead  of  learning  there  her  true  support, 
She  crawl-  to  the  next  shrub,  or  bramble  vile, 
The  stranger  weds,  and  blossoms  as  before, 
In  all  the  fruitless  fopperies  of  life. 


§  C01.     Inattention  to  the  Voice  of  Death. 

What    thus  infatuates?     what    enchantment 

plants 
The  phantom  of  an  arre,  'twixl  ns  and  death, 
Already  at  the  dooi  ?  He  knocks,  we  hear  him, 
And  yet  wc  will  not  In  ;>.      What  mail  defends 
Our  untouch  t  miracle  tur»«  off 

The 
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Tiie  pointed  thought,  which   from  a   thousand 
Is  dally  darted,  and  is  daily  shunn'd  ;      [quiver* 
Wc  stand  as  in  a  battle,  throngs  on  throngs 
Around  us  falling  ;  wounded  6ft  ourselves ; 
Tho' bleeding  with  our  wounds,  immortal  still  ! 
We  see  time's  furrows  on  another's  brow, 
And  death  intreneli'd,  preparing  his  assault  ; 
How  few  themselves,  in  that  just  mirror,  see! 

Absurd  Longevity  !   M  >rc,  more,  it  cries  : 
More  life,  more  wealth,  more  trash  of  every  kind ! 
And  wherefore  mad  for  more,  when  relish  fail?: 
Shall  folly  labor  hard  to  mend  the  bow, 
While  nature  is  relaxing  ev'ry  string  ? 
Ask  thought  for  joy  ;  grow  rich  an  '  hoard  within. 
Think  you  the  soiil,  when  this  life's  rattles  cease, 
lias  nothing  of  more  manly  to  succeed  ? 
Contract  the  taste  immortal  ;  learn  even  now 
To  relish  what  alone  subsists  hereafter: 
Divine  or  none,  henceforth  your  joys  for  ever. 
Of  age,  the  glory  is  to  wish  to  die. 
That  wish  is  praise  and  promise  ;  it  applauds 
Past  life,  and  promises  our  future  bliss. 
What  weakness  see  not  children  in  their  sires? 
Grand-climacterical  absurdities  ! 
Grey-hair' d  authority  to  faults  of  youth, 
How  shocking  !  it  makes  folly  thrice  a  fool; 
And  our  first  childhood  might  our  last  despise. 
What  folly  can  be  ranker?  like  our  shadows, 
Our  wishes  lengthen,  as  our  sun  declines. 
No  wish  should  loiter,  then,  this  side  the  grave. 
Our  hearts  should  leave  the  world,  before  the 
(•alh  for  our  carcases  to  mend  the  soil,     [knell 
Enough  to  live  in  tempest  ;  die  in  port. 
Age  should  fly  concourse,  cover  in  retreat 
Defects  of  judgement,  and  the  will  subdue  ; 
Walk  thoughtful  on  the  silent,  solemn  shore 
Of  that  vast  ocean  it  must  sail  so  soon  ; 
And  put  good  works  on  board;  and  wait  the  wind 
That  shortly  blows  us  into  worlds  unknown] 
If  uncor.sider'd,  too,  a  dreadful  scene  ! 


§  202.     Litlle  Learning  required,  to  le  Good. 

But  you  are  learn'd  ;  in  volumes  deep  you  sit; 
In  wisdom  shallow  :  pompous  ignorance  ! 
Learn  well  to  know  how  much  need  notbe  known  ; 
And  what  that  knowledge,  which  impairs  your 

sense. 
Our  needful  knowledge,  like  our  needful  food, 
Unhedg'd,  lies  open  in  Lie's  common  field; 
And  bids  all  welcome  to  the  vijal  feast. 
You  scorn  what  lies  before  you  in  the  page 
Of  nature  and  experience,  moral  truth  ; 
And  dive  in  science  for  distinguish/ d  names, 
Sinking  in  virtue,  as  you  rise  in  fame. 
Your  learning,  like  the  lunar  beam,  affords 
Light,  but  not  heat ;  it  leaves  you  undevout. 
If  you  would  learn  death's  character,  attend. 
All  casts  of  conduct,  all  degrees  of  health, 
All  dies  of  fortune,  and  all  dates  of  age, 
Together  shook  in  his  impartial  urn, 
Come  forth  at  random.     Or  if  choice  is  m&ie, 
The  choice  is  quite  sarcastic,  and  insults 
All  bold  conjecture,  and  fend  hopes  of  man. 


The  Caprice  and  universal  Power 
of  Death. 

Like  other  tyrants,  Death  delight!  to  smite, 
What  smitten  most  proclaims  the  pride  of  power, 
And  arbitrary  nod.    His  joy  supreme. 
To  bid  the  wretch  survive  the  fortunate; 
The  feeble  wrap  th'  athletic  in  his  shroud  ; 
And  weeping  fathers  build  theircbildrcn's  tomb  ; 
Me  thine,  Xarcissa  !  — what  tho'  short  thy  d.  ta  I 
Virtue,  not  rolling  sun-,  the  mind  matures. 
That  life  is  long,  which  answers  life's  great  end. 
The  time  that  bears  no  fruit,  deserves  no  name: 
The  man  of  wisdom  i^  the  man  of  yean. 
In  hoar/  youth  IMethusalems  may  die, 
O  how  misdated  on  their  flattering  tombs  1 

All  more  than  common  menaces  an  end  : 
A  blaze  betoken;-  brevity  of  life. 
To  j^lant  the  soul  on  her  eternal  guard, 
In  awful  expectation  of  our  end,  [but  so 

Thusruns  Death'sdread  commission;  "  Strike, 
"  As  most  alarms  the  living  by  the  dead." 
Hence  stratagem  delights  lum,  and  surprise, 
And  cruel  sport  with  man's  securities. 
Nol  simple  conquest,  triumph  is  his  aim,  [n: 
And  where  least  fear'd,  there  conquest  triumphs. 

What  are  his  arts  to  lay  :  leep! 

Tiberian  arts  hi  -  purposes  «  rap  up 
In  deep  dissimulation's  darkest  ruj 
Like  princes  uncontest  in  foreign  courts, 
Who  unci  under  cover.  De  ifh      sumes 
The  nameand  loo!:  oflifc,  and  dwells  among  ns. 
Behind  the  rosj  bloom  b  hirk, 

Or  ambush  in  a  smile;  or  wanton 
In  dimple   deep  ;  love'.-  ed  lies,  which  draw  in 
Unwary  hearts,  and  sink  them  in  despair. 

Most  happy  they  whom  least  his  arts  deceive. 
One  eve  0  i  Death,  and  one  full  risVl  <  n  heaven, 
Becomes  a  mortal  and  immortal  man. 

Where  is  not  death  ?  sure  as  nig  hi  follows  day, 
Death  treads  in  Pleasure's  footsteps  round  the 
world,  [shuns, 

When  Pleasure  treads  the  paths  which  ^Reason 
When,  against  reason,  riot  shuts  the  door, 
And  gaiety  supplies  the  place  of  sense. 
Then!  foremost  at  the  banquet  and  the  ball, 
De  ith  leads  the  dance,  or  damps  the  deadly  die  ; 
Xor  ever  fails  the  midnight  bowl  to  crown. 
Gaily  carousing  to  his  say  compeers. 
Inly  he  laughs,  to  see  them  laugh  at  him, 
As  absent  far  :  and  when  the  revel  bums, 
When  fear  is  banish 'd,  and  triumphant  thought 
ihr  all  tl  eath  the  m 

Is  him  ^up 
nitt  r-  — He  drops  his  mask  ; 
out  at  full ;  they  start,  despair,  expire  ! 
Scarce  with  more  sudden  terror  ands" 
From  his  black  nv  ,  touch'd  by  lire 

He  bursts,  expands,  ro.irs,  blazes,  and  devours. 
And  is  not  this  triumphal     treachery, 
And  more  than  simple  conquest  in  the  fiend  ? 

And  now,  gay  trifler,  dosi  thou  wrap  thy  soul 
In  soft  security,  because  unki 
Which  moment  is  commission'd  to  destroy  ? 
In  death's  uncertainty  thy  danger  lies* 

K  '  Is 
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u  be  fix' ! . 
..-.'..  ril  •  ]  e,  all  ear. 
All  expect 

Room, -stand  in  arms,  rior  lean  r  penr, 

j  est  slumber  ?teal  one  m<  mem     i  r  lb;     ml, 
And  fate  surprise  tbet  ' 

y  the  nn  nt,  arid  renown, 
Of  china  well;  tho'  dwm'd  but  once  todre  ; 
Nor  lei     •  in  most), 

IIid«  too  from  thee,  the  prex  ious  use  of  fife. 

wealth  with  youth  ;ir.d  gaiety  conspire 
To  weave  a  triple  wreath  of  happiness  ? 
it  shining  mark  invites  the  p. nut's  spear. 
it  elevated  aims, 
rongfy  preach  humility  to 
rtent  ins  i>  prosperity  ! 

e,  it  threatens  « hile  it  s!>: 
-  but  yield  nsproofofD 
To  cull  rys  victims  from  the  fairest  fold, 

;i  .ill  'In-  pride  of  life. 
^  hen  :  undancc,  purpled  o'er 

With  recent  h>r.i>rs,  blonm'd  with  ev'ry  bliss  ; 
Set  up  in  ostentation,  nude  to  gaze, 
Tiie  gandy  centre  of  the  public  eve  ; 

-une,  thus,  has  toss'd  her  child  in  nir, 
-     ttch'd  from  the  covert  of  .in  humble  state, 
often  have  I  seen  him  dropp'd  at  once, 
Our  momingtS  envy,  and  ourev'ning's  sigh  ! 
As  if  her  bou  niie-  were  the  signal  giv'n, 
The  riow'ry  wreath,  to  mark  (he  sacrifice, 
And  call  Death's  arrows  on  the  destin'd  prey. 


§204.     sight  vi.     The  Death  of  Xarcissu. 
Shh  (for  1  know  not  vet  her  name  in  heaven) 
Not  early,  like  Narcissa,  left  the  scene  ; 
N'T  -udden,  like  Philander.     What  avail  : 

This  seeming  mitigation  but  inflames  ; 

This  fancy'd  medicine  heightens  the  disease. 

The  longer  known,  the  closer  still  she  grew  ; 

And  gradual  parting  is  a  gradual  death. 

O  the  long  dark  approach  thro'  years  of  pain, 

Death's  gallery  with,  sable  terror  hung  ; 

Sick  hope's  pale  lamp  its  only  <ilimmerin2;  ray  ! 

There  fate  my  melancholy  walk  ordain'd. 

How  oft  I  craz'd,  propheticallv  sad  ! 
How  oft  I  saw  her  dead  while  vet  in  sj,nle-  \ 
In  »mile-  she  sunk  her  grief  to  lessen  mine  : 
She  spoke  me  comfort,  and  increas'd  my  pain. 
Like  powerful  armie-  trenching  a*  a  town, 

ent,  but  resistless  sap. 
Jn  his  pale  pn>jre^-  gently gaininj 

iirpM  hi-,  deadly  siege  .    ins] 
Of  all  the  balmy  blessings  nature  lends 
To  mccour  frail  hutnanitv.      Ye  si ars  '. 
And  thou,  O  moon  !  bear  v.  itness  ;  manv  a  night 
He  tore  the  pillow  from  beneaih-mv  head, 
Tied  down  my  sore  attention  to  the  shock, 
Bj  ■  |  redatio  .-,  on  a  fife, 

r  than  that  he  left  me.     Dread/uJ 
rv  hour! 
•bead  the  day  that  dnwe  me  to  the  brink. 
And  pointed  at  eternity  below. 
W  hen  my  soul  shuddcr'd  at  futurity, 


■ ,  tir  important  die 
Of  life  and  death,  in!,  ere  it  fell, 

And  turn'd  up  life;  my  title  to  more  wee. 

b  hy  ntorewoe?    more  comfort  let  it  be. 
dead,  but  that  which  wish 'du>  di 
x  _  i-  deaf!,  hot  wretchedness  ami  ; 

n  -  is  dead,  but  what  encumber'd,  gal  I'd, 
ss,  aufl  barr'd  from  rea. 
Win  .  hat  wish  most  ardent  ofthe  w 

To    dark  the  sun  to  see  it  ;  highest  stars 
i  ;  hit;  death,  great  death  alone*, 

O'er  stars  and  sun  triumphant,  lands  us  there. 

Nor  dreadful  our  transition  ;  tho'  the  mind, 
An  artist  at  cieu  in  .  self-alarms, 
I'i  h  in  expedients  for  inquietude,, 

t  it  dreadful.     Who  can  take 
i  portrait  true  J  the  tyrant  never  sat. 
li,  all  random  strokes,  conjecture  all  : 
Clos    shuts  thegrave,  nor  telis  one  single  tale. 
Death,  and  hi-  image  rising  in  the  brain, 
Bear  faint  resemblance;  never  arealike; 
Fear  shakes  the  ;  encil,  Fanes  loves  excess, 
I  'ark  Ignorance  is  lavish  ofher  shades; 
And  these  the  formidable  picture  draw. 

B  il  grantthe  worst  •.  'tis  past  ;  new  prospects 
And  drop  a  veil  eternal  o'er  her  tomb.        [rise.  ; 
Far  other  views  our  contemplation  claim, 
Views  that  o'erpay  the  rigors  of  our  life  ; 
Views  that  suspend  our  agonies  in  death. 
Wrapt  in  the  thought  of  immortality, 
Long  life,  might  lapse,  age  unperCeiv'd  come  on; 
And  find  the  soul  unsated  with  her  theme. 
Its  nature,  proof,  importance,  tire  my  =■ 


§  205.      Reflections  on  Man  and  Immortalily 

Thy  nature,  immortality,  who  knows  ? 
And  \et  who  know-,  it  not  ?  ] :  ir  but  life 
In  stronger  thread  of  brighter  color  spun, 
And  spun  for  ever  :  blaek  and  brittle  here  ! 
How  snort  our  correspondence  with  the  son  ! 
And  while  it  lasts,  inglorious  !   our  bet  deeds. 
How  wanting  in  their  weight  !  our  highest  joys, 
Small  cordials  to  support  us  in  our  pain, 
And  give  us   trength  to  suffer.     But  how  great 
To  mingle  itr.ere.-t-,  converse,  amities, 
With  all  the  -ons  of  Reason,  -( alter' d  wide 
Through  habitable  space,  v  herei  er  born, 
I  lowi  'er  endow'd  !   to  lhe  free  citizens 
Of  universal  Nature!  to  lav  hold 
By  more  than  feeble  faith  on  the  Supreme! 
To  call  hi  aven's  rich  unfathomable  mines 
Our  own  !   to  rise  in  science  as  in  bliss, 
Initiate  iu  the  secrets  ofthe  skies ! 
To  read  creation  ;  read  its  mighty  plan 
In  the  baie  bosom  ofthe  I  )eity  ! 

■i  and  execution  to  collate  ! 
To  see,  before  each  glance  of  piercing  thought, 
\!1  cloud,  all  shadow  blown  remote  ;   arid  leave- 
No  mystery  —  but  that  of  love  divine, 
Which  liti-  us  on  the  seraph's  flaming  wing, 
From  earth's  Aceldama,  this  field  of  blood, 
Of  inward  anguish,  and  of  outward  ill, 
From  darknest,  and  from  dust,  to  such  a  scene  ! 

Love's 
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Love's  element!  true  joy's  illustrious  h 

From  earth  sad  contrast  (now  deplorM)  more  fair. 

These  are  the  thoughts  that  aggrandise  the 
great. 
Row  great  (while  yet  we  tread  the  kindred  clod, 
And  every  moment  fear  to  sink  beneath 
The  clod  we  tread  j  soon  trodden  by  our  sons)  — 
How  groat,  in  the  wild  whirl  of  time's  pui  ait! , 
To  stop,  and  pause,  invojv'd  in  high  presage; 
Through  the  long  vi-m  of  a  tho  tsand  \ 
'J  <>  Btand  contemplating  o-.ir  distant  selves, 
A  oagi  il  ing  mirror  seen, 

Enlarg'd,  ennobled,  elevate,  divine! 
To  prophesy  bur  own  futurities ! 
Togazetnthougfatonwhatallthoughttranscendi! 
'J'ti  talk,  with  fellow-candidates,  ofjoySj     - 
As  far  beyond  conception,  as  desert; 
Ourselves  th'  astonisn'd  talkers  and  the  tale  ! 
When  mount  we  ?  when  these,  shackles  east  ? 

when  quit 
This  roll  of  the  creation?  this  small  nest, 
Stuck  in  a  coiner  of  the  univer  e, 
"U  rapt  up  in  fleecy  cloud,  and  fine-spun-air  ? 
Fine-spun  to  seme,  bu1  ::r''ss  and  feculent 
rl'o  -  mb  celestial ;  souls  ofdain'd  to  breathe 
Ambrosial  gales  ;  and  drink  a  purer  sky  ; 
Greatly  triumphant  on  time's  farther  shore. 

In  an  eternity  what  scenes  shall  strike! 
W  hat-webs  of  wonder  shall  unravel  there! 
What  dull  day  ponr  on  all  the  path-  of  he  ivei  . 
And  Light  th'  Almighty's  footsteps  in  the  deep  ! 
How  snail  the  blessed  day  of  our  discharge 
I  nwind,  at  once,  the  labyrinth's  of  fate, 
And  straighten  is  inextricable  maze! 

If  inextinguishable  thirst  in  man 
To  know  ;  how  rich,  how  full  our  banquet  here  ! 
Here,  not  the  moral  work!  alone  unfolds  ; 
The  world  material  lately  seen  i;i  shades, 
And  iu  those  shades,  by  fragments  only  .-eon, 
Aid  seen  tho.'.-  fragments  bj  the  lalx  ring 
1     i broken,  now,  illustrious,  and  cntir  , 
Its  ample  sphere,  its  universal  frame, 
In  full  dimension:-,  swells  to  the  starves  ; 

■    tors,  at  one  glance,  the  ravish'd  sight, 
liow  shall  the  stranger  man's  illunuu'd  eye, 
In  the  vast  ocean  pf  unbounded  space, 
Behold  an  infinite  of  floating  worlds 
Divide-  the  crystal  waves  of  ether  pure, 
In  endless  voyage,  without  port!  the  least 
Of  these  disseminated  orb   how  great! 
Yet  what  are  these  to  the  stupendous  whole  ? 
As  particles,  as  atoms  ill-perceiv'd. 

[f  admiration  is  a  source  of,joy,         [heaven, 
What  transport  hence!    Vet   this   the  least  in 
What  this  to  that  illustrious  robe  He  wear.-, 
Who  toss'd  this  mass  of  wonders  from  his  hand, 
A  specimen,  an  earnest  of  his  power! 
Tis,  to  that  glory,  wh  'nee  all  glory  flews, 
As  the  mead  s  meanest  flow' ret  to  the  sun, 
Which  gave  rt  birth.     Hut  what,  this  Sun  of 

heaven  ! 
This  bliss  supreme  of  (he  supremely  blest! 
Death,  only  death,  the  question  can  resolve. 
By  death  chcap-bou^hi  feu  ideas  of  our  joy ; 


The  hnre  ideas  !   solid  I 

So  distant  from  it-  shadow  chas'd  be'ow  ! 

And  chase  we  it  ill  the  phantom  thro'  the  fire, 
O'er  bog,  and  brake,  arid  precipice,  'till  death  ? 
And  toil  we  -till  for  sublunary  pas'? 
Defy  the  dan  tiers  of  the  field,  and  flood, 
Or,  spider-like,  spin  out  our  precious  all, 
Our  more  than  vitals  spin  in  curious  webs 
Of -ubtle  thought,  am!  exquisite  design  ; 
'Fine  not-work  of  the  brain!)  to  catch  u  fly  ? 
The  momentary  bua  of  vain  renown  ! 
A  name,  a  mortal  immortality. 


§  COG.     Genius  connected  with  Ignominy. 
Genius  and  art,  ambition's  boasted  winL-s, 
Our  hoast  but  ill  deserve.     A  feeble  aid  ! 
Heart-merit  wanting,  monnt  we  ne'er  so  high, 
Our  height  is  but  the  gibbet  of  our  name. 
When  1  behold  a  genius  bright  and  base, 
Of  towering  talent-,  and  terrestrial  aims; 
Methinks,  1  see,  as  thrown  from  her  high,  sphere, 
The  glorious  fragments  of  a  sou!  immortal, 
With  rubbish  mixt,  and  glittering  in  the  dust. 

Hearts  are  proprietors  of  all  applause, 
Right  ends,  and  means,  make  wisdom:  worldly- 
Is  but  half-witted,  at  its  highest  praise.       [wise 

§  J07.    Exalted  Station. 

What  is  station  high  ? 

'Tis  a  proud  mendicant;  it  boasts,  and  begs; 

.:;  .dins  of  homage  from  'he  throng, 
And  oft  the  throng  defies  its  charity. 

rchs  ftnd  ministers  are  awful  names  ; 
Whoever  wear    hem,  challenge  our  devoir. 
Religion,  prime  order,  both  exact 
External  homage,  and  a  supple  knee, 
F  >  beings  pompously  set  up,  to  serve 
The  meanest  slave  ;  ad  more  is  merit's  due  : 
fie:  sacred  and  inviolable  right, 
Nor  ever  paid  the  monarch,  but  the  man. 
Our  hearts  ne'er  bow  but  10  superior  worth  ; 
Nor  ever  fail  of  their  allegiance  there. 
Fools  indeed  drop  the  man  in  their  account, 
And  vote  the  mantle  into  majesty. 
Lt  t  the  small  sa\  age  boast  his  silver  fur  ; 
His  royal  robe  uuborrow'd,  and  unbought. 
His  own,  descending  fairly  from  ins  sires- 
Shall  man  be  proud  to  wear  his  livery, 
And  souls  in  ermine  scorn  a  soul  without  ? 
Can  place  or  lessen. us,  or  aggrandise  ? 
Pigmies  are  pigmies  still,, tho'  pcreht  on  alps, 
And  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  val<  5. 
Each  man  makes  his  own  statute,  builds  himself : 
Virtue  alone  out-builds  the  pyramids ; 
Her  monuments  shall  last,  wiien  FIgvpt's  fall. 

O  f these  sure  truths  dost  thou  demand  the  cause  ? 
The  cause  is  lodg'd  in  immortality. 
Hear,  and  assent.    Thy  bosom  bu'rn9  for  pow'r ; 
'Tis  thine.  And  art  thou  greater  than  before  ? 
Then  thou  before  was  something  less  than  man. 
Has  thv  new  post  betray'd  the  into  pride  ? 
Tint  pride  defames  humanity,  and  calh   [raise. 
The  being  mean*  which  staffs  or  string  can 
K  2  §  203: 
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*  ?0S.     True  Grec tit's:. 
T     iT  prime,  and  that  alone,  is  truly  creat. 
•    dwvi     the    3v.  ord     reluctant,      gladly 
sheaths  •, 
On  empire  builds  whit  empire  far  outweighs, 
And  make;.  his  throne  a  scaffold  tf->  the  skies. 

Why  thi<  so  rare  ?  because  forgot  of  aU 
The  day  of  death  ;  thai  venerable  day,  [nounee 
Which  sits  a» judge  :  that  dav  which  ^hall  pro- 
On  al!  our  day?,  absolve  them,  or  condemn. 
Lorenzo  !   ne\er  shot  thy  thou:..' it  againtrt  it ; 
Re  levees  ne'er  so  full,  afford  it  room, 
And  give  it  audience  in  the  cabinet. 
That  friend  consulted,  flatteries  apart, 
Will  tell  thee  fair,  if  thou  art  great,  or  mean. 

To  doat  on  aught  may  leave  us,  or  be  left, 
Is  that  ambition  ?  then  let  flame-  desceml, 
Point  to  the  centre  their  inverted  spires  : 
When  blind  ambition  quite  mistakes  her  road, 
And  downward   pores,  for  that   which   shines 
Substantial  happiness,  and  true  renown  •,  [above, 
Then,  like  an  idiot  easing  on  the  brook, 
We  leap  at  stars,  and  fasten  in  the  mud  ; 
At  glory  grasp,  and  sink  in  infamy. 


§  COp.     The  Torment  ofAmlitiori. 
A^fBITlo^-  !   powerful  source  of  pood  and  ill ! 
Thy  strength  in  man,  like  length  of  wing  in 

birds, 
When  disengag'd  from  earth,  with  greater  ease 
And  swifter  flight,  transports  us  to  the  skies. 
By  toys  entangled,  or  in  guiL  nemir'd, 
Jt  turns  a  cure  ;  it  is  our  chain,  and  scourge, 
In  this  dark  dungeon,  where  conhu'd  we  lie, 
Close-grated  bv  the  sordid  bars  of  sense  ; 
Ail  prospect  of  eternity  shut  out ; 
And  but  for  execution  ne'er  set  free. 


§  210.     True  Richrs. 
With  error  in  ambition,  justlj  charg'd, 
Find  we  Lorenzo  wiser  in  his  wealth  ? 
Where  thy  true  treasure ;  Gold  says,  "  not  in 

me," 
And,  "  not  in  me,1'  thediamond.  Gold  is  poor  : 
India's  insolvent  :  '-eek  it  in  thvself ; 
Seek  in  thy  naked  self,  and  find  it  there : 
In  being  so  descended,  form'd,  endow'd  ; 

orn,  sky-guided,  sky-returning  race! 
Erect,  immortal,  rational,  divine  ! 
In  senses,  which  inherit  earth  and  heavens  ; 
Enjoy  the  various  riches  nature  yield   ; 
Ear  nobler!  give  the  riches  they  enjoy  ; 
Give  t.'ist.e  to  fruits;  and  harmony  to  groves  ; 
Their  radiant  beams  to  gold,  and  gold's  bright 
Take  in  at  once  tke  landscape  of  the  world,  [lire; 
At  a  sr:ir\ll  inlet,  which  a  grain  might  close, 
And  half  <  r#  tte  the  wond*rous  world  they  see. 
I         eases;  as  our  reason,  are  divine. 

:  r  the  magic  organ's  powerful  charm, 
Eartb  were  a  rude,  nncolor'd  chaos  still. 

'  loth,  the  pencil,  and  the  paint, 
w^hich  beautifies  creation's  ample  dome. 

man^his  thoughts  all  sent  abroad, 


Superior  wonder:  in  himself  forgot, 
1 1  is  admiration  wnste  on  objects  round, 
When  Heaven  makes  him  the  soul  of  ail  ha  sees  ? 
Absurd  '.  not  rare  !  so  great,  so  mean,  is  man. 

What  wealth  in  senses  such  as  these!    -what 
In  fancy,  fir'd  to  form  a  fairer  scene       [wealth 
Than  sense  surveys '.  in  memory's  firm  record, 
Which,  should  it"  parish,  could  this  world  recall, 
From  the  dark  shadows  of  o'erwhebming  years  ! 
In  color?  fresh,  originally  bright 
Preserve  its  portrait,  and  report  its  fate! 
What  wealth  in  intellect,  that  sovereign  power! 
Which,  sense,  and  fancy,  summons  to  the  bar; 
Interrogates,  approves,  or  reprehends  : 
And  from  tke  mass  those  underlings  import, 
From  their  materials  eifted,  and  renu'd, 
Forms  art,  and  science,  government,  and  law. 

What  wealth  in  sods  that  soar,  dive,   range 
around. 
Disdaining  limit,  or  from  place,  or  time, 
And  hear  at  once,  in  thought  extensive,  hear 
Th'  almighty  fiat,  and  the  trumpet's  sound  ! 
Hold,  on  creation's  eutsidc  walk,  and  view 
What  was,  and  is,  and  more  than  e'er  shall  be  ; 
Commanding,  with  omnipotence  of  thought, 
Creations  new,  in  fancy's  field  to  rise  ! 
Soubs,  that  can  grasp  whate'erth' Almighty  made  j 
And  wander  wild  through  things  impossible  j 
What  wealth,  in  faculties  of  endless  growth, 
In  liberty  to  choose,  in  power  to  reach, 
And  in  duration  (how  thy  riches  rise!) 
Duration  to  perpetuate^—  boundless  bliss! 


§211.     The  Vanity  of  Wealth. 

High-built  abundance,  heap  on  heap!    for 

what  ? 
To  breed  new  wants,  and  beggar  us  the  more  ; 
Then  make  a  richer  scramble  for  the  throng  : 
Soon  as  ibis  feeble  pulse,  which  leaps  so  long, 
Almost  by  miracles  is  tir'd  with  play, 
Like  rubbish,  from  disploding  engines  thrown, 
Our  magazines  of  hoarded  trifles  fly  ; 
Fly  diverse  ;  fly  to  foreigners,  to  foes ; 
New  masters  court,  and  call  the  former  fool, 
(How  justly  ?)  tor  dependence  on  their  stay. 
Wide  scatter  first,  our  play-things,  then  ourduat. 
Much  learning  shows  how  little  mortals  know  : 
Much  wealth,  how  little  worldlings  can  enjoy  r 
Al  best  it  babies  us  with  endless  toys  ; 
And  keeps  us  children  till  we  drop  to  dust. 
As  monkies  at  a  mirror  stand  amaz'd, 
They  fail  to  find  what  they  so  plainly  see  ; 
Thus  men  in  shining  riches  see  the  face 
Of  happiness,  nor  know  it  is  a  shade  ; 
Hut  gaze,  and  touch,  and  peep,  and  peep  again, 
And  widi,  and  wonder  it  is  absent  still. 

How  few  can  rescue  opulence  from  want! 
Who  lives  to  nature,  rarely  can  be  poor  ; 
WI<o  lives  to  fancy,  never  can  be  rich. 
Poor  is  the  man  in  debt ;  the  man  of  gold, 
In  debt  to  fortune,  trembles  at  her  povv'r. 
The  man  of  reason  smiles  at  her,  and  death. 
O  what  a  patrimonv,  this  !  a  being 
Of  such  inherent  strength  and  majestv, 

Not 
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Not  worlds  possent  can  raise  it;  worlds  destroy 'd 
Caa't  injure  ;  which  hold  on  its  glorious  course. 
When  tnine,  O  nature,  ends;  too  blest  to  mourn 
Creation's  obsequies.  What  treasure,  this ! 
The  monarch  is  a  beggar  to  the  man. 

§  212.     Immortality. 
Immortal  !  ages  past,  yet  nothing  gone ! 
Morn  without  eve  I  a  race  without  a  goal ! 
Unshorten'd  by  progression  infinite! 
Futurity  lor  ever  future  1   life 
Beginning  still,  where  computation  ends ! 
' Tis  the  description  of  a  Deity  ! 
'Tis  the  description  of  the  meanest  slave. 

Immortal '.  what  can  strike  the  sense  sostrong, 
As  this  the  soul?  it  thunders  to  the  thought; 
Reason  amazes  ■,  gratitude  o'erwhelms; 
No  more  we  slumber  on  the  brink  of  fate  , 
Rous'd  at  tiie  sound,  th'  exulting  soulascends, 
And  breathes  her  native  air;  an  air  that  feeds 
Ambition  high,  and  fans  ethereal  tins; 
Quick-kindles  all  that  is  divine  within  us  ; 
£*or  leaves  one  loitering  thought   beneath  the 

Immortal!  was  but  one  immortal,  how  [stars. 
Would  others  envy!  how  would  thrones  adore  ! 
Because  'tis  common,  is  the  blessing  lost? 
How  this  ties  up  the  bounteous  hand  of  Heaven! 
O  vain,  vain,  vain  !  all  else  :  eternity! 
A  glorious,  and  a  needful  refuge  that, 
From  vile  imprisonment  in  abject  views. 
'Tis  immortality,  'tis  that  alone, 
Amidst  life's  pams,  abasements,  emptiness, 
The  soul  can  comfort,  elevate,  and  fill. 
Eternity  depending  covers  all  ; 
Sits  earth  at  distance,  casts  her  into  shades ; 
Blends  her  distinctions;  abrogates  her  pow'rs  ; 
The  low,  the  lofty,  joyous,  and  severe, 
Fortune's  dread  frowns,  and  fascinating  smiles, 
Make  one  promiscuous,  and  neglected  heap, 
The  man  beneath  ;  if  I  may  call  him  man, 
Whom  immortality's  full  force  inspires. 
Nothing  terrestrial  touches  his  high  thought ; 
Suns  shine  unseen,  and  thunders  roll  unheard, 
By  minds  quite  conscious  of  their  high  descent, 
Their  present  province,  and  their  future  prize  ; 
Divinely  darting  upward  e\  cry  wish, 
W  arm  on  the  wing,  in  glorious  absence  lost. 

Doubt  you   this  truth  ?  why  labors  your  be- 
lief? 
If  earth's  «  hole  orb  hv  some  due  distane'd  eye 
\\  as  seen  at  once,  her  tew  ring  alps  would  sink, 
And  level'd  Atlas  leave  an  even  sphere. 
Thus  earth,  and  all  that  earthly  minds  admire, 
Is  swallow 'd  in  eternity's  vast  round. 
To  that  stupendous  view  when  souls  awake, 
So  large  of  late,  so  mountainous  to  man, 
Time's  toys  subside  ;  and  equal  all  bolow, 


§  213.  Man  ignorant  tfhis  real  Greatness. 
In  spite  of  all  the  truths  the  Muse  has  sung, 
Are  there  who  wrap  the  world  so  close  about 

them. 
They  see  no  farther  than  the  clouds  ;  and  dance 
On  liecdless  vanity's  fantastic  toe, 


Till  stumbling  at  a  Straw,  in  their  career, 
Headlong  they  plunge,   where  end  both  dance 

and  song  ? 
Are  there  on  earth  (Let  mc  not  call  them  men) 
Who  lodge  a  s»ul  immortal  in  t ln-ir  breasts ; 
Unconscious  as  the  mountain  of  its  ore, 
Or  rock,  of  its  inestimable  gem  ?  [these 

When  rocks  shall  melt,  and  mountain,  vanish, 
Shall  know  their  treasure  ;  treasure,   then,  no 

more. 


§  214.     Disbelief  of  a  Future  Slate. 

Are  there  (still  more  amazing  !)  who  resist 
The    rising    thought  ?     who    smother    in     its 

birth 
The  glorious  truth  ?  who  struggle  to  be  brutes? 
Who  thro'  this  bosom-barrier  burst  their  way, 
And,  with  rever'd  ambition,  strive  to  sink? 
Who  labor  downwards  thro'  th'  opposing  pow'rs. 
Of  instinct,  reason,  and  the.  world  against  them, 
To  dismal  hopes,  and  shelter  in  the  shock 
Of  endless  night?  night  darker  than  the  grave's? 
Who  fight  the  proofs  of  immortality  ? 

To  contradict  them  see  all  nature  rise  ! 
What  object,  what  event,  the  moon  beneath, 
But  argues,  or  endears,  an  after-scene? 
To  reason  proves,  or  weds  it  to  desire  ? 
All  things  proclaim  it  needful  ;  some  advance 
One  precious  step  beyond,  and  prove  it  sure'. 
A  thousand  arguments  swarm  round  my  pen, 
From  heaven,  and  earth,  and  man.     Indulge  a 
By  nature,  as  her  common  habit  worn,      [few, 

"Thou  !  whose  all-providential  eye  surveys, 
Whose  handdirpcto,  whose  Spirit  fills,  and  warms 
Creation,  and  holds  empire  far  beyond! 
Eternity's  inhabitant  august! 
Of  two  eternities  amazing  Lord  ! 
One  past,  ere  man's,  or  angel's,  had  begun; 
Aid,  while  I  rescue  from  the  foe's  assault 
Tin  glorious  immortality  in  man. 


§  'J  15.  Man's  Immortality  proved  by  Nature, 
Nature,  thy  daughter,  ever-changing  birth 
Of  thee  the  great  Immutable,  to  man 
Speaks  wisdom  ;  is  his  oracle  supreme  ; 
And  he  who  most  consults  her,  is  most  wise. 
Look  nature  through,  'tis  revolution  all.     [night 
All  change,   no  death.  Day  follows  night;  and, 
The  dying  day  ;  stars  rise,  and  set,  and  rise  ; 
Earth  takes  th'  example.     See  the  summer  gay, 
With  her  green  chaplet,  and  ambrosial  flow'rs, 
Droops  into  pallid  autumn  ;  winter  jzrey, 
Horrid  with  frost,  and  turbulent  with  storm, 
Blows  autumn,  and  his  golden  fruits  away, 
Then  melts  into  the  spring  i  soft  spring,  with 

breath 
Favonian,  from  warm  chambers  of  the  south, 
Recalls  the  first.     All,  to  re-flourish,  fades  : 
As  in  a  wheel,  all  sinks,  to  re-ascend  : 
Emblems  of  man,  who  passes,  not  expires. 

With  this  minute  distinction,  emblems  just, 
Nature  revolves,  but  man  advances  ;  both 
Eternal,  that  a  circle,  this  a  line. 
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That  gravitate*,  this  -oars.     Th'  aspiring  soul 
Ardent,  and  trcmulou-.  like  Bame  ascends; 
Ze.i!,  and  humility,  her  wings  to  heaven. 
The  world  of  matter,  with  i;.-  garions  forms, 
All  dteeMttt  new  life.     Life  hern  from  death 
Rolls  the  vast  mate,  u.d  shall  lor  ever  roll. 
No  single  atom,  once  in  bch.u,  I 
With  change  of  counsel  chan  i    th<  M  >jt  High. 

ter.  immortal  I  and  shall  sjjirit  die  : 
Above  the  nobler,  shall  less  noble  rise? 
Shall  man  alone,  for  whom  all  else  revives, 
IVo  resurrection  know  ?  shall  mar.  alone, 
Imperial  man!  be  sown  in  I  nmd, 

Less  pnvileg'd  than  grain,  on  which  he  feeds? 

:,  whom  alone  is  power  topri/.e 
The  b!is>  o{  being,  or  with  previous  pain 
Deplore  its  period,  by  the  spleen  of  fate 
Severely  dooiuVl  death's  single  unredeem'd  ? 

5  21(5.    sight  vii.     Discontent. 

Why  discontent  for  ever  havbor'd  there  ; 
Incurable  consumption  of  our  peace  ! 
Resolve  me,  why.  the  cottager,  and  king, 
He  whom  sea-serer'd  realms  obey,  and  he 
W  ho  steals  his  whole  dominion  from  the  waste. 
Repelling  winter's  blast,  with  mud  and  straw, 
Disquietude  alike,  draw  sip,h  for  sigh, 
In  fate  so  distant,  in  complaint  so  near. 

Is  it,  that  things  terrestrial  can't  content? 
Deep  in  rich  pasture,  will  thy  flocks  complain? 
Not  so  ;  but  to  their  master  is  deny'd 
To  share  their  sweet  serene.     Man,  ill  at  ease, 
In  this,  not  his  own  place,  this  foreign  field, 
Where  nature  fodders  him  with  other  food 
Than  was  ordain'd  his  cravings  to  suffice, 
Poor  in  abundance,  famish'd  at  a  feast, 
Sighs  en  for  something  more,  when  most  enjoy'rl. 
i-  heaven  then  kinder  to  thy  flocks,  than  thee? 
Not  so;  thy  pasture  richer,  but  remote  ; 
In  part,  remote;   for  that  remoter  part 
Man  bleats  from  instinct-,  tho',  perhaps,debauch'd 
Bvsense,  his  reason  sleeps,  nor  dreams  the  cause. 
The  cause  how  obvious,  when  his  reason  wakes! 
His  grief  is  but  his  grandeur  in  disguise  ; 
And  discontent  is  immortality. 

Shall  sons  of  aether,  shall  the  blood  ,of  heav'n, 
S;t  up  their  hopes  on  earth,  and  stable  here, 
"W  ith  brutal  aocpaie-ctnee  in  the  mire? 
No,  no,  my  friend  :   they  shall  be  nobly  pain'd ; 
The  glorious  foreigners  distrest,  shall  sigh 
Op  thrones  ;  ind  thou  congratulate  the  sigh  : 
•  misery  declares  him  born  for  bliss  ; 

His  anxious  heart  asserts  the  truth  I  sing. 
Our  heads,  our  hearts,  our  passions,   and  our 
pow'r ., 

Speak  the  same  language  ;  call  us  to  the  skies. 

1  I  these,  in  this  inclement  clime, 

•  rise  above  conjecture,  and  mistaki  ; 

And  for  this  land  of  trifles,  those  too  strong, 

Tumultuous  rise,  and  tempest  human  life  ; 

VI  hat  prize  on  earth  can  pay  us  for  the  storm? 

* l' '*•'  '  ©ur  passions  Heav'n  ordain'd, 

Objects  that  challenge  all  their  fire,  ant]  leave- 


No  fault,  but  in  defect  :   blest  Heav'n!   avert 

A  bounded  ardor  for  unbounded  bliss ! 

0  for  a  bliss  Unbounded  !  far  beneath 

A  soul  immortal,  is  a  mortal  joy. 

Nor  are  our.powers  to  perish,  immature; 

effort  here  beneath, 
A  brighter  sun.  and  in  a  nobler  soil, 
Transplanted  from  this  sublunary  bed, 
Shall  flourish  fair,  and  put  forth  all  their  bloom. 


§  Cl  7.  Reason  and  Instinct. 

Reason  progressive,  instinct  is  complete  ; 
Swift     in-iinci     leaps;     slow     reason     feebly 

climbs. 
Brutes  soon  theu  zenith  reach  ;  their  little  all 
Flows  in  at  once  ;  in  ages  they  no  more 
Could  kno"\  or  do,  or  covet,  or  ehjow. 
Was  man  to  live  coeval  with  the  sun, 
The  patriarch-pupil  would  be  learning  still  ; 
Ye',  dying,  leave  Ins  lesson  half  unlearnt. 
Men  perish  in  advance,  as  if  the  sun 
Should  set  ere  noon,  in  eastern  oceans  drov,  n'd. 
To  man,  why,  stepdame  nature,  so  severe  ? 
Whv  thrown  aside  tlivmaster-piccc  half-wrought, 
While  meaner  eflbrts  thy  last  hand  enjoy? 
Or,  if  abortively  poor  man  must  die,        [dread? 
Nor  reach,  what  reach  be  might,  why  die   m 
Why  curst  with  foresight  ?  wise  to  misery  ? 
Why  of  his  proud  prerogative  the  prey? 
Wby  less  pre-eminent  in  rank  than  pain?  — 
His  immortality  alone  can  tell, 
Full  ample  fund  to  balance  all  amiss, 
And  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  just. 


§   218.     Human  Hope. 

His  immortality  alone  can  solve 
Thai  darkest  of  a-nigmas,  human  hope; 
Of  all  the  darkest  if  at  death  we  die. 
Hope,  eager  hope,  th'  assassin  at  our  joy, 
All  present  blessings  treading  under  foot, 
1<  --eirce  a  milder  tyrant  than  despair. 
With  no  past  toils  content,  still  planning  new, 
Hope  turns  us  o'er  to  death  alone  for  ease. 
Possession,  why  more  tasteless  than  pursuit  ? 
Why  is  a  wisli  far  dearer  than  a  crown  ? 
That  wish  accomplish 'd,  why  the  grave  of  bliss? 
Recause  in  the  f^reat  future  bury'd  deep, 
Beyond  our  plans  of  empire,  and  renown, 
Lies  all  that  man  with  ardor  should  pursue  ; 
And  he  who  made  him,  bent  him  to  the  right. 
Man's  heart  th'  Almighty  to  the  future  sets 
By  secret  and  inviolable  springs  ; 
And  makes  his  hope  his  sublunary  joy. 
Man's  heart  eats  all  things,  and  is  hungry  still; 
"More,  more,  the  glutton  cries:"  for  something 
So  rages  appetite,  if  man  can't  mount,         [new 
He  will  descend.     He  starves  on  the  possest. 
Hence  the  world's  master,  from  ambition's  .spire, 
In  Caprea  plung'd  ;  and  div'd  beneath  the  brute, 
In  that  rank  sty  why  wallow'd  empire's  son 
Supreme?  Because  he  could  no  higher  flyj 
Mis  riot  was  ambition  in  despair. 

*  See 
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Sec  restless  hope,  for  ever  on  the  wh 
High  perch'd  o'er  cv'n  thought  thru  falcon  sit^, 
To  Ay  nt  all  that  rise?  m  her  sight ; 
And  never  stooping,  but  to  mount  again! 
I  moment,  she  betrays  her  aim  -  mistake, 
>w  n?  her  nuarn  lodg'd  be)  ond  tlie  grave, 
ild  ii  fail  us  fall  us  there, 

It   being  tail-)  mure  mournful  riddles  rise, 

rloe  ■■  ies  with  hope  in  tu\ 
M  !i\  virtue?    Where  iis  praise,  it-  hiii;c:,  fled? 
Virtue  is  true  self-interest  pursued; 
\S  ii.u,  true  *  L 1 — i ( t t  rest  of  quite  mortal  man  ? 
To  close  with  all  thai  makes  btnk  happy  lure. 
If  vice  (as  sometimes)  i-  our  friend  on  earth, 
Then  vice  is  virtue,  'lis  our  sov'mign  -nod. 

The  rigid  guardian  of  a  blameless  heart. 
So  lond  reverd,  so  long  reputed  wise, 
Is  weak  ;  with  rank  knight-errantries  o'errun. 
^\  hv  beats  thy  liosom  with  illustrious  dreams 
Of  gallant  enterprise,  and  glorious  death? 
Die  fur  thy  country  ?  —  thou  romantic  fool ! 
Seise,  seise  the  plank  thv-eli';   and  let  her  sink: 
Thy  country!  what  to  thee?  (I  speak  with  awe) 
The  godhead,  what?  tho'  he  should  bid  thee 
I  f,  with  thv  blood,  thy  final  hope  1-  split, [bleed  ? 
Nor  can  Omnipotence  reward  the  blow, 
Be.  deaf;  preserve  thv  being;  disobey. 

.     §  21f).    The Madness  of  Infidelity. 
Sjuce  urine's  recompense  is  doubtful,  here, 
ji   man  die-  wholly,  well  may  we  demand, 
Why  is  man  suffer'd  to  be  good  in  vain  ? 
Why  tn  he  good  in  vain,  is  man  enjoin'd  ? 
\\  hy  to  be  good  in  vain,  is  man  betray'd  ? 
Betray'd  by  traitors  lodg'd  in  his  own  breast, 
By  ^weet  complacencies  from  virtue  felt? 
\\  hy  whispers  nature  lies  on  virtue's  parts? 
Or  if  blind  instinct  (winch  assumes  the  name 
Of  saered  conscience)  plays  the  fool  in  man, 
Why  reason  made  accomplice  in  the  cheat  ? 
Why  are  the  wisest,  loudest  in  her  praise  ? 
Can  man  bv  reason's  beam  be  led  astray  ? 
Or,  at  his  peril,  imitate  his  God? 
Shire  virtue-someiimes  ruins  us  on  earth, 
Or,  both  are  true,  or  man  survives  the  grave. 

Or  man  survives  the  grave,  or  own,  Lorenzo, 
Thy  boast  supreme,  a  wild  absurdity. 
Dauntless  thj  sp:r:r  ;  cowards  are  thy  scorn. 
I  man  immortal,  and  thv  <corn  is  just, 
onh  immortal,  rationally  brave, 
Dares  rash  on  death,  —  because  he  cannot  die. 
But  if  man  loses  all,  when  life  is  lost; 
He  li.es  a  coward,  or  a  fool  expires. 
A  daring  infidel  (and  such  there  are, 
From  pride,  example,  lucre,  rage,  revenge, 
Or  pure  heroical  defect  of  thought), 
Of  all  earth's  madmen,  most  deserve-  a  chain. 

Vv  hen,  to  the  grave,  we  follow  the  renown'd 
For  valor,  virtue,  science,  all  we  love,       [beam 
And  all  we  praise  ;  for  worth,  whose  noontide 
Mends  our  ideas  of  ethereal  pow'rs  ; 
Dream  we,  that  lustre  of  the  moral  world 
G  ies  out  in  stench,  and  rottenness  the  close? 
V.  hy  was  he  wise  to  know,  and  warm  to  praise, 


And  strenuous  to  transcribe,  in  human  life, 
The  mind  almighty?  could  it  be,  that  fate, 
Jii-t  when  the  lineaments  began  to  shine,  [ever? 
Should  snatch  the  draught,  and  blot  it  out  f<  r 
Shall  we,  thi-  moment,  gaze  on  God  in  man? 
'The  next,  lose  m  to  for  ever  in  the  dust  ? 
From  dust  \  man  mista 

And  there,  \\  here  leasthis  judgement  fears  a  flaw! 
Wj,doiu,  and  worth,  how  boldly  he  commends 
Wisdom  and  worth  are  sacred  names  ;   n-'.er'd; 
\'lu  re  not  embrac'd  ;  applauded  !  rleify'd  i 
H  hv  not  compassion'd  too?   It'  -pints  die, 
Both  are  calamities,  inlliclcd 
To  make  us  but  more  wretched;  wisdom's    ye. 
Acute,  for  what  :  To  spy  more  mis  . 
And  worth,  so  recompant>'d,  new  points  their 

stim;-  : 
Or  man  the  grave  surmounts,  or  sain  is  loss, 
And  worth  exalted  humbles  us  the  more. 
Were  then  capacities  divine  conferr'd, 
\s  a  mock  diadem,  in  savage-sport, 
Rank  insult  of  our  pompous  poverty,         [fair? 
\\  hich  reaps  'out  pain,   from  seeming  claims  so 
In  future  age  lies  no  redre-s?  and  -huts 
Eternity  the  door  on  our  complaint? 
if  so,  for  what  strange  ends  were  mortals  made? 
The  worst  to  wallow,  and  the  best  to  weep. 
Can  we  conceive  a  disregard  in  heaven, 
What  the  worst  perpetrate,  or  best  endure  ? 

Tin- cannot  he.     To  love,  and  know,  in  man 
Is  boundless  appetite,  and  boundless  powY; 
And  these  demonstrate  boundless  objects  too. 
Objects,  pow'rs,  appetites,  heav'n  suits  in  all  t 
Nor,  nature  thro",  e'er  violates  this  sweet, 
Eternal  concord,  on  her  tuneful  string.   , 
Is  man  the  sole  exception  from  her  laws? 
Eternity  struck  off  from  human  hope, 
Man  is  a  mounter,  the  reproach  of  heav'n, 
A  stain,  a  dark  impenetrable  cloud 
On  nature's  beauteous  aspect ;  and  deforms, 
(Amazing  blot!;  deforms  her  with  her  lord. 

Or  ov,  n  the  soul  immortal,  or  invert 
All  order.     Go,  mock-majesty  !  go,  man, 
And  bow  to  thy  superiors  of  the  stall ; 
Thro'  every  scene  of  sense  superior  far-   [stream 
They   graze   the   turf  untill'd  ;. they  drink  the 
L  nl.rew'd,  and  (  ver  full,  and  nnimbitter'd 
With  doubts,  fears,  fruitless  hope-,  regrets,  de- 
spair-, 
.Mankind's  peculiar !  reasonfa  precious  dow'r ! 
No  foreign  clime  they  ransack  for  their  robes, 
Nor  brothers  cite  to  the  litigious  bar  : 
Their  good  is  good  entire,  unmixt,  unmarr'd, 
They  find  a  paradise  in  ev'ry  field, 
On  bough-  forbidden,  where  no  curses  hang; 
Their  ill   no  more  than  strikes  the  sense,  un- 

BtretaHt 
Bv  previous  dread  or  murmur  in  the  rear  ; 
When  the  worst  comes,  it  comes  unfear'd  ;  one 

stroke 
Begins  and  ends  their  woe  :  they  die  but  once  ; 
Blest,  incommunicable  privilege  !  [stars, 

V'.y  which  who  rules  the  globe,  and  reads  the 
Philosopher,  or  here,  sighs  in  vain. 
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Account  f<>r  this  prerogative  in  brutes  : 

,  no  glimpse  of  day  to  solve  the  knot, 
But  What  beams  on  it  from  eternity. 

0  sole  am!  sweet  solution  !   that  unites 
The  difficult,  and  softens  the  severe; 

The  cloud  on  nature's  beauteous  face  dispels' 
Restores  bright  order  ;  casts  the  hruie  beneath  ; 
And  rc-inthrones  as  in  supremacy 

01  joy,  ev'n  here,  admit  immortal  life, 
And  virtue  i:>  knight-errantry  no  more  • 
Each  virtue  brings  in  hand  a  golden  dow'r, 
Far  richer ia  reversion  :  liope  exults ; 
And,  tho'  much  bitter  in  enr  cup  is  thrown, 
Predominates,  and  gives  the  taste  of  heav'n. 

0  wherefore  i>  the  Deity  so  kind  ? 

Heav'n  our  reward  —  for  heav'n  enjoy 'd  below. 
Still  nnsubdu'd  thy  stubborn  heart?  For  there 
The  traitor  lurks,  who  doubts  the  truth  I  sing: 

1  i  is  guiltless  ;  will  alone  rebels. 
What,  in  that  stubborn  heart,  if  I  should  find 
New,  unexpected  witnesses  against  thee? 
Ambition,  and  the  fateless  love  of  gain  !    [soul 
Canst  thou  suspect  that  these,  which  make  the 
The  slave  of  earth,    should  own  her  heir  of 

heav'n  ? 
Canst  thou  what  makes  us  disbelieve 

Our  immorality,  should  prove  it  sure? 


§  220.     Ambition  and  Fq>:>p. 
First,  then,  ambition  summon  to  the  bar: 
Ambition's  shame,  extravagance,  disgust, 
And  inextinguishable  nature,  speak  : 
Eich  much  deposes  :  hear  them  in  their  turn. 

Thy  soul  how  passionately  fond  of  fame  1 
How  anxious  that  fond  passion  to  conceal ! 
Vv  e  blush  detected  in  designs  on  praise, 
Ttio'  for  best  deeds,  and  from  the  best  of  men  : 
And  why  ?  because  immortal.     Art  divine 
Has  made  the  body  tutor  to  the  soul : 
Heav'n  kindly  gives  our  blood  a  moral  flow  ; 
Bid-  it  ascend  the  glowing  cheek,  and  there 
Upbraid  that  little  heart's  inglorious  aim, 
Which  stoops  to  court  a  character  from  man  ; 
"White  o'er  us,  in  tremendous  judgement,  sit 
Far  more  than  man,  with  endless  praise,  and 
blame. 

Ambition's  boundless  appetite  (Kit-speaks 
The  verdict  of  its  shame.     When  souls  take  fire 

ill  presumptions  of  their  own  desert, 
0'ie  age  is  ]>oor  applause  ;  the  mighty  shout, 
■under  by  the  living  few  begun, 
time  must  echo  !   worlds  unborn  resound  : 
^\  e  wish  our  names  eternally  to  live:  [thought. 
Vv  ild  dream  !  which  ne'er  had  haunted  human 

Dot  our  natures  been  eternal  too, 
Instinct  points  out  an  int'rest  in  hereafter  ; 
But  our  blind  reason  sees  not  where  it  lies  ; 
Or.  seeing,  gives  the  substance  for  the  shade. 

Fame  lj  the  shade  of  immortality, 
And  in  itself  a  shadow;- soon  as  caught, 
Contemn'd  ;  it  shrinks  to  nothing  in  the  grasp. 
Consult  the  ambitious ;  'tis  ambition's  cure. 
"  And  is  this  all  ?"  crv'd  Ca?sa&at  his  height, 
Delisted.    This  third  proof  ambition  bangs 


Of  imiuor;  ditv.     The  first  in  fame, 
Observe  him  near,  \onr  envy  will  abate  : 
Sham'd  at  tho  disproportion  vast  between 
The  passion,  and  the  purchase,  he  will  sigh 
At  such  success,  and  blush  at  his  renown  : 
And  why?   because  far  richer  prize  invites 
His  heart ;  far  more  illustrious  glory  calls. 

And  can  ambition  a  fourth  proof  supply? 
It  can,  and  stronger  than  the  former  three. 
Tho' disappointments  in  ambition  pain, 
And  tho* success  disgusts,  yet  still  we  strive 
In  vain  to  pluck  it  from  us  :  man  must  soar: 
An  obstinate  activity  within, 
An  insuppressive  spring  will  toss  him  up, 
In  spite  of  fortune's  load.     Not  kings  alone, 
Each  villager  has  his  ambition  too: 
No  Sultan  prouder  than  his  fetter'd  slave: 
Slaves  build  their  little  Babylons  of  straw, 
Echo  the  proud  Assyrian,  in  their  hearts. 
And  cry, — "  Behold  the  wonders  of  my  might !' 
And  why?  because  immortal  as  their  lord  : 
And  souls  immortal  must  forever  heave 
At  something  great ;  the  glitter,  or  the  gold  ; 
The  praise  of  mortals,  or  the  praise  of  heav'n. 


§  221.     Avarice. 
Thus  far  ambition.     What  says  avarice? 
This  her   chief  maxim,  which  has  long  been 

thine, 
"  The  wise  and  wealthy  are  the  same."  I  grant 
To  store  up  treasure,  with  incessant  toil,       [it. 
This  is  man's  province,  this  his  highest  praise. 
To  this  great  end  keen  instinct  stings  him  on; 
To  guide  that  instinct,  reason  !   is  thy  charge  ; 
'Tis  thine  to  tell  us  where  true  treasure  lies: 
But  reason  failing  to  discharge  her  trust, 
A  blunder  follows,  and  blind  industry, 
U'erloading,  with  the  cares  of  distant  age, 
The  jaded  spirits  of  the  present  hour, 
Providing  for  eternity  below. 

Whence  inextinguishable  thirst  of  gain? 
From  inextinguishable  life  in  man  : 
Man,  if  not  meant  by  worth  to  reach  the  skies, 
Had  wanted  wing  to  fiv  so  far  in  guilt. 
Sour  grapes  I  grant  ambition,  avarice; 
Yet  still  their  root  is  immortality. 
These  its  wild  growths  religion  can  reclaim, 
Refine,  exalt,  throw  down  their  pois'nous  Ice, 
And  make  them  sparkle  in  the  bowl  of  bliss. 


§  222.     Address  to  Unlelicvers. 
"  Know  all ;  know  infidels,  unapt  to  know, 
'Tis  immortality  your  nature  solves  ; 
'Tis  immortality  deeyphcrs  man, 
And  opens  all  the  myst'ries  of  his  make. 
Without  it  half  his  instincts  are  a  riddle  : 
Without  it,  al!  his  virtues  arc  a  dream  : 
His  very  crimes  attest  his  dignity  ; 
His  fateless  appetite  of  gold,  and  fame, 
Declares  him  born  for  blessings  infinite. 
What,  less  than  infinite,  makes  unabsurd 
Passions,  which  all  on  earth  but  more  inflame? 
Fierce  passions  so  mismeasur'd  to  this  scene, 

Stretch'd 
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Stretch'd  out,  like  eagles'  wines,  beyond  our  nest, 
Far,  f.ir,  beyond  the  ivorth  of  all  below. 
For  fearth  too  large,  presage  a  nobler  High!, 
And  evidence  our  title  to  the  skies." 


§  2C3.     The  Passions. 
nth  theologucs,  of  calmer  kind  ! 
Whose  constitution  dictates  to  your  pen, 
Who, cold  yourselves,  think  ardor  comes  froinhell! 
Think  not  our  passions  from  corruption  sprung, 
Tli.)'  to  corruption  now  they  lend  their  wings : 
That  is  their  mistress,  not  their  mother.     All 
(And  justly)  reason  dceni  divine:   1  see 
1  Feel  a  grandeur  in  the  passions  too,  [end  ; 

Which  speaks  their  high  descent,  and  glorious 
Which  -peak.:  them  rays  of  an  eternal  fire. 
Li  paradise  itself  they  burnt  as  strong, 
F^c  Adam  fell  ,  the  wiser  in  their  aim.    . 
What  tho'  our  passions  are  run  mad,  and  stoop 
With  low  terrestrial  appetite,  to  graze 
On  trash,  on  toys,  dethroned  from  high  desire; 
Yet  still,  thro'  their  disgrace,  no  feeble  ray 
Of  greatness  shines,  and  tells  us  whence  they  fill: 
But  these,  when  reason  moderates  the  rein, 
Shall  re-ascehd,  re-mount  their  former  sphere. 

But  grant  their  phrenzy  lasts-,  their  phrenzy 
To  disappoint  one  providential  end  i  [fails 

W  as  reason  silent,  boundless  passion  speaks 
A  future  scene  of  boundless  objects  too, 
And  brings  glad  tidings  of  eternal  day. 
Hternal  day  !  'tis  that  enlightens  all ; 
And  all  by  that  enlighten'd,  proves  i:  sure. 
t  onsider  man  as  an  Immortal  being,  ' 
Intelligible,  all;  and  all  is  great : 
Consider  man  as  mortal,  aU  is  dark, 
And  wretched  ;  reason  weeps  at  the  survey. 

§'224.  Proofs  of  Immortality.  Man  s  Happiness 

consists  in  the  Hope  of  it. 
Much  has  been  urg'd ;  and  dost  thou  call  for 

more  I 
Call ;  and  with  endless  questions  be  distrest, 
All  unresolvable,  if  earth  is  all.  ' 

"  Why  life,  a  moment ;  infinite,  desire  ? 
Our  wish  eternity  ;  our  home,  the  grave  ? 
Heaven's  promise  dormant  lies  in  human  hope, 
Who  wishes  life  immortal,  proves  it  too. 
Why  happiness  pursu'd,  tho*  never  found  ? 
Man's  thirst  of  happiness  declares  it  is, 
(For  nature  never  gravitates  to  nought;) 
That  thirst  unquencht  declares  it  is  not  here, 
Why  cordial  friendship  riveted  so  deep. 
As,  hearts  to  pierce  at  first,  at  parting,  rend, 
If  friend  and  friendship  vanish  in  an  hour? 
Is  not  this  torment  in  the  mask  of  joy  ? 
—  Why  by  reflection  man'd  the  joys  of  sense  ! 
Why  pas*  and  future,  preying  ©n  our  hearts, 
And  putting  all  our  present  joys  to  death  ? 
Why  labors  reason  ?  instinct  were  as  well ; 
Instinct  far  better  ;  what  can  choose,  can  err  ; 
O  how  infallible  the  thoughtless  brute  ! 
Reason  with  inclination  why  at  war? 
Why  sense  of  guilt?  why  conscience  up  in  arms  ?" 


Conscience  of  guilt,  is  prophecy  of  pain, 
And  bosom-counsel  to  decline  the  blow. 
Reason  with  inclination  ne'er  hadjarr'd, 
If  nothing  future  paid  forbearance  here. 
Thus  on — these,  and  a  thousand  pleas  uneall'd. 
All  promise,  some  insure,  a  second  scene  ; 
Which,  was  it  doubtful,  would  be  dearer  far 
Than  all  things  else  most  certain  ;   was  it  false. 
What  truth  on  earth  so  precious  as  the  lie  ? 
This  world  it  gives  us,  let  what  will  ensue  ■ 
This  world  it  gives,  in  that  high  cordial,  hope; 
The  future  or  the  present  is  the  soul : 
Howthislifegroans,  whensever'd  from  thjj  next' 
Poor,  mutilated  wretch,  that  disbelieves! 
By  dark  distrust  his  being  cut  in  two, 
In  both,  part  perishes  ;  life  void  of  joy, 
h:  id  prelude  of  eternity  in  pain  ! 


§  225.    Misery  of  t'nl cliff. 

Cocldst    thou   persuade   me,    the    next  life 

would  tail 
Our  ardent  wishes  ;  how  should  I  pour  out 
Mv  bleeding  heart  in  anguish,  new,  as  deep  ! 
On  !  with  what  thoughts,  thy  hope,  and  myue- 
Abhorr'd  Annihilation  blasts  the  soul,      [spair. 
And  wide  extends  the  bounds  of  human  woe  1 
In  this  black  channel  would  my  ravings  run: 
"  Grief  from  the  future  borrow'd  peace,  etc 

while 
The  future  vanish'd,  and  the  present  pa'tn'd  ! 
Fall,  how  profound  !   huri'd  headlong,  hurl'd  at 

once 
To  night !  to  nothing!  darker  still  than  night. 
If  'twas  a  dream,  why  wake  me,  my  worst  foe? 
O  for  delusion  !  O  for  error  still !  [plant 

Could  vengeance  strike  much  stranger  than  to 
A  thinking  being  in  a  world  like  this, 
Net  over-rich  before,  now  beggae'd  quite; 
More  curst  than  at  the  Fall  ?  Tne  sun  goes  ont! 
The  thorns  shoot  up  !    what  thorns  in  ev'ry 

thought ! 
Whv  sense  of  better  ?  it  imbitters  worse : 
Why  sense  ?  why  life  ?  if  but  to  sigh,  then  sink 
To  what  I  was  if  twice  nothing!  and  much  woe! 
Woe,  from  heaven's  bounties !  woe,  from  what 

was  wont 
To  flatter  most,  high  intellectual  pow'rs. 

"  Thought,  virtue,  knowledge  !  blessings,  by 

thy  scheme, 
All  poison'd  into  pains.   First,  knowledge,  on«e 
My  soul's  ambition,  now  her  greatest  dread. 
To' know  myself,  true  wisdom  ? — no,  to  shun 
That  shecking  science,  parent  of  despair  ! 
Avert  thy  mirror  j  if  1  see,  I  die. 

"  Know  my  Creator  ?  Climb  his  blest  abode 
By  painful  speculation,  pierce  the  veil, 
Dive  in  his  nature,  read  his  attributes, 
And  gaze  in  admiration — on  a  foe, 
Obtruding  life,  withholding  happiness? 
From  the  full  rivers  that  surround  his  throne, 
Not  letting  fall  one  drop  of  joy  on  man  ; 
Man  gasping  for  one  drop,  that  he  might  cease 
To  curse' his  birth,  nor  envy  reptiles  more ! 
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Ye  sable  clouds !  j  shades  of  n 

ci  hide  Ir.ni,  from  m. 
Once  all  my  comfort  ;  source  and  soul  ufj 

i<  nts!  stud)  bib  renown  ! 
rse, 
Dropt  from  his  haii'i,  with  miracles  replete  !  — 

"Mid  miracles  of  nobler  name, 
To  riri'i  uric  miracle  of  misi 

.  :,  which  alerie  •  in  know, 
And  pi  .-•.  bis  works,  .1  1  lean  sh  on  his  pra 
'i  sir-  ■  unple  range,  in  thought  to    l 

rt  at  nun,  the    ingle  mourner 
Breathing  high  hope !  chain "d  down  to  pangs, 
Leath  I 
'•  Know  ing  ,;  shall  vii  ■  •.• 

The  sigh  of  knowledg 
By  straining"  up  the  steep  ■■'.  exc< . 
By  battles  fought,  an  m  won, 

What  ,  but  the  pango  orth, 

ic  worth,  soon,  snuffled  in  tire  dark 
to  brutal  dust? 
"  P  !  these,  our  duty  done, 

Imply  reward.     Religion  is  prists 
Duty?  there's  none,  but  to  repel  the  el 
Ye  cl  ughters  of  my  pride  3 

A\  bo  feign  yourselves  the  fai'iitesof  the  skies: 

_  bopes !  abortive  energies ! 
That  toss  and  tumble  in  my  lying  breast, 
To  scale  ibe  skies,  and  build  presumption  there, 
As  I  were  heir  of  eternity; 
Won,  vain  ambitions '.  trouble  me  no  more. 
As  bounded  as  my  bein^,  be  my  wish. 
All  is  inverted,  wisdom  is  a  fool  ; 
Sense  !  take  therein;  blind  passion  !  drive  us  on  ; 
And,  ignorance  !   befriend  us  on  our  way  ; 
1  es  :   give  the  pulse  full  empire  ;  live  the  brute, 
Since,  as  the  brute,  we  die  :   the  sum  of  man, 
Ot  godlike  man  !   to  re\el,  and  to  rot. 

"  15ul  not  on  equal  terms  with  other  brutes  : 
Their  revels  a  more  poignant  relish  yield, 
And  safar  too,  they  never  poisons  choose,  [meals, 
Instinct,  than  reason,  makes  more  wholesome 
And  -ends  all-marring  murmur  far  away. 
For  sensual  life  they  best  philosophise; 
Theirs,  that  serene,  the  sages  sought  in  vain  : 
'Tis  man  alone  expostulates  with  heaven, 
His  all  the  pow'r,  and  all  the  cause  to  mourn. 
Shall  human  eyes  alone  dissolve  in  tears? 
And  bleed,  in  anguish,  none  but  human  he  - 
ide-stretcht  realm  of  intellectual  woe, 
Surpassing  sensual  far,  is  all  our  own. 
In  lift  distinguished,  why 

.  confounded,  lumpt,  in  death? 
'  ■  And  why  then  have  v.  c  thought?  To  toil  and 
eat,  [thought. 

Then  make  our    bed    in   darkness,    needs    no 
What  superfluities  arc  rea-'r.ing  souls ! 
Oh  give  eternity  !  or  thought  deshroy. — 
But  without  thought  out  curse  were  half  unfelt ! 
i       lunl  d  edge  would  spate  thethrobhingheart; 
.  therefore  'tisbeetow'd.  I  thank  thee, reason, 
j         id'mg  life's  too  small  calamities, 
AnH  leing  to  the  dread  of  death. 

Such  are  thy  bounties  1  —  Was  it  then  too  much 


Tor  me,  to  trespass  on  the  brutal  rights  ? 
Too  much  for  he&v'n  to  make  one  emmet  more? 
Too  much  for  chaos  t>>  permit  my  mass 
•  toe?  unwrought, 

tioned,  tin  ormented  into  man  ? 
\\  reU  lied  preferment  to  tliis  round  of  pains ! 
Wieiehed  capacity  of  phreusy,  thought  ! 
Wretched  capacjtv  of  dying',  life  ! 
Lifc,tlurught,wortlitw  i  t]om,all  (oh  foul  revolt !) 
Once  frieuds  to  peace,  gone  over  to  the  foe. 

"   Death  ibeu  has  chang'd  its  natuietoo;  O 
death, 
Come  to  inybt  som,  di  "  of  neav'n! 

Best  friend  < •  1  man!  since  man  is  man  no  more- 
W  by  in  this  thorny  wilderness  so  long, 
Since  r  here's  nopromis'd  land's  ambrosial  bpw'rr 
!'    I  why  this  sumptuous  insull  o'er  our  heads? 
W  hv  this  illustrious  canopy  di splay 'd  ? 
Wnv  so  magnificently  lodg'd  de-pair? 
.\t  stafed'periods  sure  returning, roll, 
These  glorious  orbs,  that  mortals  may  compile 
Their  length  of  labors,  and  of  pains  ;  nor  lose 
Their  misery's  fill!  measure? — smileswith  llow'r:, 
And  fruits  promiscuous^  ever-teeniing earth. 
Tnat  man  may  languish  in  luxurious  scenes, 
And  in  an  Vjk-n  mourn  his  with*  ring  joys  ? 
Claim  earth  and  skies  man's  admiration,  due 
For  such  delights !  blest  animals !  too  wise 
To  wonder  ;  and  too  happy  to  complain  ! 

"Ourdoom  decreed  demands  a  mournful  scene; 
Why  not  a  dungeon  dark  for  the  condemu'd  i 
Why  not  the  dragon's  subterranean  den, 
For  man  to  howl  in  :  why  not  his  abode 
Of  the  same  dismal  color  with  his  fate? 
A  Thebes,  a  Babylon,  at  vast  expence 
Of  time,  toil,  treasury,  art,  for  owls  and  adders, 
As  congruous",  as,  for  man,  this  lofty  dome. 
Which  prompts  proud  thought,  and  kindles  high 

desire, 
If  from  Iter  humble  chamberin  thedust, [flames, 
While  proud  thought  swells,  and  high  desire  in- 
The  poor  worm  calls  us  for  her  inmates  there  ; 
And  round  us  death's  inexorable  hand 
Draws  the  dark  curtain  close;  undrawn  no  more. 

"   Undrawn  no  more  ?  behind  the  cloud  of 
Once  I' beheld  a  sun;  asun  which  gilt   [death, 

ible  cloud,  and  turn'd  it  all  to  gold  : 
How  the  crave  "s  alter'd  !  fathomless  as  hell ! 
Annihilation!   how  it  yawns  before  me! 
Next  moment  I  may  drop  from  thought,  from 
The  privilege  of  angels,  and  of  worms,     [sense, 
An  outcast  from  existence!  and  this  spirit, 
Thi   all-pervading,  this  all-conscious  soul, 
This  particle  of  energy  divine, 
Which  travels  nature,  flies  from  star  to  star, 
And  visits  god-,,  and  emulates  their  pow'rs, 
For  ever  is  extingnish'd.     Horror!  death! 
Death  of  that  death  1  fearless  once  survey 'd, 
When  horror  universal  shall  descend, 
',•1  I  heaven's  dark  concave  urn  all  human  race, 
Ou  that  enormous,  unrefuadiiig  tomb, 
How  just  this  verse  !  tins  monumental  sigh  ! 

licncath  tlic  hinder  of  demolish' d  worlds, 

Oj  matter,  never  dignify  d  with  life, 
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Here  lie  proud  ratlonaU ;  the  tons  qfJteav'n  I 
'J"',-  lord*  oj  earth  !  the  property  of  worm  1 
Seings  of  yesterday,  and  nut  to-morrow  ! 

in  /error,  and  in  partes  expir'd." 

And arl  iIk 'ii  then  a  shadow!  less  than  shadow! 
A  nothing?  less  than  nothing?  To  have  been, 
And  not  to  be,  is  lower  than  unborn. 
Ail  thou  ambitions?  why  then  make  the  worm 
Thine  equal  ?  runs  thy  ta  ite  of  pleasure  high  ? 
A\  by  p  itrouise  sure  death  of  e\cry  joy  ? 
Charm  riches?  why  choose  begg'ry  in  the  grave, 
Ofev*ryhope  a  bankrupt  !  and  tor  ever? 
Dar'etthou  persist?  And  is  there  nbughton  earth 
Hut  a  long  train  of  transitory  forms, 
Rising,  a:id  breaking,  millions  in  an  hour? 
Bubbles  of  a  fantastic  lord,  blown  up 
In  sport,  and  then  ta  cruelty  destroy'd  ? 
Ob  !  for  what  crime,  unmerciful  Lorenzo, 
Destroys  tin  scheme  the  whole  of  human  race? 
Kind  is  fill  Lucifer  compar'd  to  thee  : 
Oh!  spare  this  waste  of  being  half  divine; 
And  vindicate  th'  ceconomy  of  heav'n. 

§220".     The  Annihilation  of  Man,  incom- 
patible with  the  Goodness  of  Cod. 
Heav'n  is  all  love  ;  all  joy  in  giving  joy  ; 
It  never  had  created,  but  to  bless  ; 
And  shall  it  then  .-trike  off  the  list  of  life, 
A  being  blest,  <>r  worthy  so  to  be? 
Heav'n  starts  at  an  annihilating  God. 


§  227.    The  Guilty  alone  icish  for  Annihilation. 
Is  that,  all  nature  starts  at,  thv  desire  ? 
Art  such  a  clod  to  wish  thyself  all  clay? 
What  re  that  dreadful  wish?  —  the  dying  groan 
Of  nature  murder' d  by  the  blackest,  guifi  : 
What  deadly  poison  has  thy  nature  drank  ? 
To  nature  undehauch'd  no  shock  so  great; 
Nature's  first  wish  is  endless  happiness  ; 
Annihilation  is  an  after-thought, 
A  monstrous  wish,  unborn,  till  virtue  dies; 
And  oh  !  what  depth  of  horror  lies  inclos'd  ! 
For  non-existence  no  man  ever  wisb'd, 
But  fir.^t  he  wisb'd  the  Deity  destroy'd. 

§  22S.     No  spiritual  Substance  annihilated. 
Tiiinks't  thou  omnipotence  a  naked  root, 
Each  blossom  fair  of  Deity  destroy'd  ? 
Nothing  isd.  ad ;  nay,  nothing  sleeps;  each  soul 
That  ever  animated  human  clay. 
Now  wakes;  is  on  the  wing:  and  when.the call 
Of  that  loud  trump  collects  us  round  heav'ns 
Conglob'd  we  bask  in  everlasting  day.  [throne, 

How  bright  this  prospect  shines  !  how  gloomy 
thine  ! 
A  trembling  world  !  and  a  devouring  God  ! 
Earth,  but  the  shambles  of  omnipotence  ! 
Heav'ns  face  all  stain' d  with  causeless  massacres 
Of  countless  millions,  born  tb  feel  the  pang 
Of  beinvi  lost.     Lorenzo  !  can  it  he  ! 
This  bids  us  shudder  at  the  thoughts  of  life. 
Who  would,  be  born  to  such  a  phantom  world, 


Where  nought  substantia],  but  our  misery? 
A  world,  where  dark,  mysterious  vanity 

( )f  gqod  and  ill  the  distant  color.-  bl.-ruls, 
( 'pnfounda  all  reason^  and  all  'nope  detlfoj  ■ : 
A  world  so  fir  from  great  (and  vet  how  great 
It  shines  to  Hue!)   there's  nothing  real  in  it, 
Being)  a  shadow!  cooseiousneM,  a  dream! 
A  dream  how  dreadful !  universal  blank 
Before  it,  and  behind  !   poor  man  a  spark 
from  non-existence  struck  by  wrath  divines; 
Glitt'ring  a  moment*  nor  that  moment  «mre, 
'Midst  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  night, 
Ills  sad,   sure,  sudden,  and  eternal  tomb. 


§  22[).      The  If  or  Id  a  System  rf  Theology. 

The  skies  above  proclaim  immortal  man, 
And  man  immortal  all  below  resounds. 
The  world  's  a  system  of  theology, 
Read  by  the  greatest  strangers  to  the  schools, 
If  honest,  learn'd  ;  and  sages  o'er  a  plough. 
What  then  is  unbelief?   'tis  at  exploit: 
A  strenuous  enterprise  :  to  gain  it,  man 
Must  burst  thro'  ev'ry  bar  of  common  sense, 
Of  common  shame,  magnanimously  wrong  ; 
And  what  rewards  the  sturdy  combatant? 
His  prize,  repentance;  infamy,  his  crown. 


§  230.     Virtue  tlic  Fruit  of  Immortality . 

The  virtues  grow  on  immortality  ; 
That  root  destroy'd,  they  wither  and  expire, 
A  Deity  believ'd  will  nought  avail  ; 
Rewards  and  punishments  make  God  ador'd  ; 
And    hopes   and    tears  give  conscience  all  her 
As  in  the  dying  parent  dies  the  child,     [pow'r, 
Virtue  with  immortality  expires. 
Who  tells  me  he  denies  his  soul  immortal, 
Whate'er  his  boast,  has  told  me,  he  'a  a  knave. 
His  duty,  'tis  to  love  himself  alone, 
Nor  care,  tho'  mankind  perish,  if  he  smiles,  [are 
And  are  there  such?  —  Such  candidates  there 
For  more  than  death  ;  for  utter  loss  of  being  ; 
Is  it  in  words  to  paint  you  ?  O  yc  fall'n  ! 
Fall'n  from  the  wings  of  reason,  and  of  hope! 
Erect  in  stature,  prone  in  appetite! 
Patrons  of  pleasure,  posting  into  pain  ! 
Boasters  df  liberty,  fast-bound  in  chains! 
Men   senseless  than  th'  irrationals  you  scorn! 
Far  more  undone  !  O  ye  most  infamous 
Of  beings,  from  superior  dignity  ! 
And  are  you,  too;  conviue'd,  your  souls  fly  off 
In  exhalation  soft,  and  die  in  air, 
From  the  full  flood  of  evidence  against  you  ? 
In  the  course  drudgeries,  and  sinks  of  sense. 
Your  soid-  have  quite  worn  out  the  make  of 

heav'n 
By  vice  new-cast,  and  creatures  of  your  own. 


§1.231.     Frcc-thinking. 

This  i>  free-thinking,  uoconfin'd  to  parts, 
To  send  the  soul,  on  curious  travel  bent, 
Tin  >'  all  the  provinces  of  .human  thought, 
I  bet  flight  thro!  the  whole  <  phere  of  man  ; 

To 
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To  look  en  trad)  unbroken,  and  entire; 
Truth  in  the  system,  the  full  orb;  where  truths 
By  '.ratbf  enlightcn'd,  and  sustain'd,  afford 
An  arch-like,  strong  foundation,,  to  support 
Th'  incumbent  weight  of  absolute,  complete 
Conviction  ;  here,  the  more  we  press,  we  stand 
More  tirm  ;  who  most  examine,  most  believe. 
Parts,  like  half  sentences,  confound  ;  the  whole 
Conveys  the  seme,  and  God  is  understood  ; 
Who  not  in  fragments  writes  to  human  race  ; 
H«.ad  his  whole  volume,  sceptic!  then,  replv. 

Thii,  this  is  thinking  free,  a  thought  that 
grasp 
Bevond  a  grain,  and  looks  .beyond  an  hour. 
Turn  up  thine  eyes,  survey  this  midnight  scene  ; 
What  are  earth's  kingdoms  to  yon  boundless  orbs 
Of  human  souls,  one  day,  the  destin'd  range  ? 
And  what  yen  boundless  orbs  to  godlike  man  ? 
Thosenumero  us  worlds!  hatthrongthe  firmament. 
And  ask  more  space  in  heaven,  can  roll  at  large 
In  man's  capacious  thought,  and  still  have  room 
For  ampler  orbs,  for  rvew  creations,  there. 
Can  such  a  soul  contract  itself,  to  gripe 
A  point  of  no  dimension,  or  no  weight  ? 
It  can  5  it  does  :  the  world  is  such  a  point, 
And  of  that  point  how  small  a  part  enslaves. 

How  small  a  part — of  nothing,  shall  I  say  ? 
Why  not? — friends,  our  chief  treasure,  how 

they  drop  ? 
How  the  world  falls  to  pieces  round  about  us, 
And  leaves  us  in  a  ruin  of  our  joy  ! 
What  says  this  transportation  of  my  friends  ? 
It  bids  me  love  the  place  where  now  they  dwell; 
And  scorn  this  wretched  spot,  they  leave  so  poor. 
Eternity's  vast  ocean  lays  before  thee  ; 
Give  thy  mind  sea-room;  keep  it  wide  of  earth. 
That  rock  of  souls  immortal  ;  cut  thy  cord  ; 
Weigh  anchor ;  spread  thy  sails ;  call  ev'ry  wind  ; 
Eye  thyigreat  Pole-.-,tar  :  make  the  land  of  life. 
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§  C32.     Rational  and  Animal  Life. 
Two  kinds  of  life  ha-,  douhle-natur'd  man, 
And  two  of  death  ;  the  last  far  more  severe. 
Life  animal  is  nurtur'd  by  the  sun  ; 
Thrives  on  its  bounties,  triumphs  in  its  beams. 
Life  rational  subsets  on  higher  food, 
Triumphant  in  his  beams  who  made  the  day. 
When  we  leave  that  sun,  and  are  left  by  this, 
(The  fate-of  all  who  die  in  stubborn  guilt) 
Tis  utter  darknes* ;  strictly,  double  death. 
We  sink  by  no  judicial  stroke  of  heav'n, 
Bit  nature's  course  ;  assure  as  plummets  fall. 

If  then  that  double  death  should  prove  thy  lot, 
B!-irr.e  not  the  bowels  of  the  Deity  : 
Man  shall  be  blest,  as  far  as  man  permits. 
Not  man  alone,  all  rationals  heav'n  arms 
"V\  nil  an  illustrious,  but  tremendous,  pow'r, 
To  counteract  i:-  own  most  gracious  ends : 
And  tin  ,  of  .  irict  necessity,  not  choice. 
That  pow'r  deny'd,  men,  angels,  were  no  more 
But  passive  engines*  void  of  praise,  or  blame. 

tore  rational  implies  the  pow'r 
Of  1  'd,  or  wretched,  as  we  please ; 

Else  .  yould  have  nought  to  do  j 


And  he  that  would  be  barr'd  capacity 

Of  pain,  courts  incapacity  of  bliss. 

Heav'n  wills  our  happiness,  allous  our  doom  ; 

Invites  us  ardently  -,  but  not  compels  ; 

Man  falls  by  man,  if  finally  he  falls  ; 

And  fall  he  must,  who  learns  from  death  alone 

The  dreadful  secret,  —  that  he  lives  for  e\er. 

Why  this  to  thee?  thee  yet  perhaps  in  doubt 
Of  second  life  :   but  wherefore  doubtful  still  ? 
Eternal  life  is  nature's  ardent  wish  : 
What  ardently  we  wish,  we  soon  believe  : 
Thy  tardy  faith  declares  that  wish  destroy 'd  : 
W'hat  has  destroy  'd  it? — shall  I  tell  thee,  what* 
When  fear'd  die  future,  'tis  no  longer  widi'd, 
And  when  unwish'd,  we  strive  to  disbelieve. 


§  233.     The  Gospel. 

Instead  of  racking  fancy,  to  refute, 

Reform  thy  manners,  and  the  truth  enjoy.  — 

From  purer  manners,  to  sublimer  faith, 

Is  nature's  unavoidable  ascent ; 

An  honest  deist,  where  the  gospel  shines, 

Matur'd  to  nobler,  in  the  Christian  ends. 

W  hen  that  blest  change  arrives,  e'en  cast  aside 

This  song  superfluous ;  life  immortal  strikes 

Conviction,  in  a  Hood  of  light  divine. 

A  Christian  dwells,  like  Uriel  in  the  sun  : 

Meridian  evidence  puts  doubt  to  flight  ; 

And  ardent  hope  anticipates  the  skies.   - 

Read,  and  revere  the  sacred  page  ;  a  page 

Where  triumphs  immortality;  a  page 

Which  not  the  whole  creation  could  produce; 

Which  not  the  conflagration  shall  destroy  ; 

In  nature's  ruins  not  one  letter  lost : 

Tis  printed  m  the  minds  of  gods  forever. 


§  234.     The  Mystery  of  a  Future  State,  no 
Argument  against  it. 

Still  seems  it  strange,  \hat  thou  shouldst  live 

for  ever  ? 
Is  it  less  strange,  that  thou  shouldst  live  at  all  ? 
This  is  a  miracle  :  and  that  no  more. 
Who  gave  beginning,  can  exclude  an  end  ; 
Deny  thou  art,  then,  doubt  if  thoushalt  be. 
A  miracle,  with  miracles  inclos'd, 
I«  man  !  nud  starts  his  faith  at  what  is  strange? 
What  less  than  wonders  from  the  Wonderful  ? 
W  hat  less  than  miracles  from  God  can  flow  ? 
Admit  a  God,  —  that  mystery  supreme  ! 
That  cause  uncaus'd  !  all  other  wonders  cease  ; 
Nothing  is  marvellous  for  him  to  do  : 
Deny  him — all  is  mystery  besides. 
We  nothing  know,  but  what  is  marvellous : 
Yet  what  is  marvellous,  we  can't  believe. 
So  weak  our  reason,  and  so  great  our  God, 
What  most  surprises  in  the  sacred  page, 
Or  full  as  strange,  or  stranger,  must  be  true* 
Faith  is  not  reason's  labor,  but  repose. 


§  235.     Hope. 

Hope,  of  all  passions,  most  befriends  ns  here  ; 
Joy  has  her  tears ;  and  transport  has  her  death  ; 

l.Iope 
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Hope,  like  a  cordial,  innocent,  tho'  strong, 
heart,  at  once,  inspirits  and  serenes  ; 
Nor  makes  him  pay  his  wisdom  for  his  joys  •, 
'Tis  all  our  present  state:  can  safety  hear, 
Health  to  the  i'nime!   and  vigor  to  the  mind! 
And  to  the  modest  eye  chastjs'd  delight ! 
Like  the  fair  summer-evening:,  mild,  and  sweet! 
TFiJ  man's  full  cup,  his  paradise  beiow! 


§'.'36.  VI cut  vni.    Werldly  Pursuits. 

Oy  life's  gay  stage,  one  inch  above  the  grave, 
The  proud  run  up  and  down  in  quest  of  eyes  : 
The  sensual,  in  pursuit  of  something  worse  ; 
The  grave  of  gold  ;  the  politic,  ofpow'rj 
And  all,  of  other  butterflies,  as  vain. 
As  eddies  draw  things  frivolous,  and  light, 
How  is.  man's  heart  by  vanity  drawn  in  ; 
On  the  swift  circle  of  returning  toys, 
WMirl'd,  straw-like,  round  and  round, and  then 

ingulph'd, 
When  gay  delusion  darkens  to  despair  ! 


£  237.    Human  Life  compared  to  the  Ocean. 

Ocean!  thou  dreadful  and  tumultuous  home 
Of  dangers,  at  eternal  war  with  man  ! 
Death's  capital !   where  most  he  domineers, 
With  all  hib  chosen  terrors  frowning  round, 
Tho'  lately  feasted  high  a£  Albion's  cost, 
Wide  op'ning,  and  loud  roaring  still  for  more! 
Too  faithful  mirror  !   how  dost  thou  reflect 
The  melancholy  face  oi  human  life  ! 
The  strong  resemblance  tempts  me  farther  still  ! 
And,  haply,  Britain  may  he  deeper  struck, 
Bv  moral  truth,  in  such  a  mirror  se*m, 
Which  nature  holds  for  ever  at  her  eye. 

Self-flatter'dj  unexperieno'd,  high  in  hope. 
When  young,  with  sanguine  c'iict  r  and  streamers 
We  cut  our  cable,  launch  into  the  world,  [flay. 
And  fondlvdrcam  each  wind  and  rtar  our  friend  . 
All  in  some  darling  enterprise  cmbark'd  : 
But  where  is  he  can  fathom  its  event  ? 
Amid  a  multitude  of  artless  hands, 
Ruin's  sure  perquisite  !  her  lawful  prize  ! 
Some  steer  aright:  but  theblackblast  blows  hard, 
And  puffs  them  wide  of  hope:  with  hearts  of 

proof 
Full  against  wind,  and  tide,  some  win  their  way  ; 
And  when  strong  effort  has  deserv'd  the  port, 
And  tugg'd  it  into  view,  'tis  won !  'tis  lost ! 
They  strike;    and,  while  they  triumph,  they 

expire. 
In  stress  of  weather,  most :  some  sink  outright ; 
O'er  them  and  o'er  their  names  the  billows  close,: 
To-morrow  knows  not  they  were  ever  born  : 
Others  a  short  memorial  leave  behind  ; 
Like  a  flag  floating,  when  the  bark's  ingulph'd, 
It  floats  a  moment,  and  is  seen  no  more; 
One  Caesar  lives,  a  thousand  are  forget. 
How  few  beneath  auspicious  planets  born. 
With  swelling  sails  make  good  the  promis'd  port, 
With  all  their  wishes  freighted  '.  \  et  even  these, 
Freighted  with  all  their  wisjhe&sbon  complain  • 


Thev  still  are  men;  and  v. km  is  man  secure? 
As  fcia!  time  as  storm  !   the  rusji  of  years 
Beats  down  their  strength  :  their  numberless 

escapes 
In  ruin  end  .  and  now  their  proud  success 
But  plants  new  terror^  on  the  victor's  brow  : 
U  hat  puln  to  quiuhe  world  just  made  their  own. 
Their  nest  so  deeply  down'd,  and  built  so  high.! 
Too  low  they  build,  who  build  beneath  t!.- 

$  233.     The  Love  of  Di  'inrtion. 
AMBITION!   pleasure!  let  us  talk  of  these  : 
Dost  grasp  at  greatness  ?  first  know  what  it  is  : 
Thinkst  thou  thy  greatness  in  distinction  lies? 
Not  in  the  feather,  wave  it  e'er  so  high, 
Is  glory  lodg'd  :  'tis  lodg'd  in  the  reverse  ; 
In  that  which  joins,  in  that  which  equals  all, 
The  monarch,  and  his  slave — "A  deathless  soul, 
Unbounded  prospect,  and  immortal  kin, 
A  father  Qod,  and  brothers  in  the  skies !" 

W  e  wisely  strip  the  steed  we  mean  to  buy  : 
Judge  we,  in  their  caparisons,  of  men  ? 
It  nought  avails  thee,  where,  but  what  thou  art  ; 
All  the  distinctions  of  this  little  life 
Are  quite  cutaneous,  foreign  to  the  man':  [creep, 
Whenthro'death'sstreightsearth'ssobtifcserpente 
Which  wriggle  into  wealth,  or  climb  renown. 
They  leave  their party-color'd  robe  behind. 
All  that  now  glitter*,  while  they  rear  aloft 
Their  brazen  crests,  and  hiss  at  us  below  : 
How  mean  that  snuff  of  glory  fortune  light?. 
And  death  put:  out !  dost  thou  demand  a  test, 
A  test  at  once  infallible  and  short, 
Of  real  greatness  ?   that  man  greatly  lives, 
Whate'er  his  fate  cr  fame,  who  greatly  dies  : 
High   flush'd   with   hope,  where  heroes  shaii 

despair*. 


§  23g.     Pleasure. 

Tkcugh  somewhat  disconcerted,   steady  still 
To  the  world's  cause,  with  half  a  face  of  joy, 
Lorenzo  cries,  "  Be,  then,  ambition  cast; 
Ambition's  dearer  far  stands  unimpeach'd. 
Gay  pleasure'   proud  ambition  is  her  slave: 
Who  can  resist  her  charms?"  —  Or,  should? 

Lorenzo  ! 
What  mortal  shall  resist,  where  angels  vield  ? 
Pleasure's  the  mistress  of'etherial  pow'rs  ; 
Pleasure's  the  mistress  of  the  world  below  : 
How  would  all  stagnate,  but  for  pleasure's  ray? 
What  is  the-  pulse  of  this  so  busy  world  ? 
The  love  of  pleasure:  that,  through  ev'ry  vein. 
Throws  motion,  warmth;  and  ;huts  out  deaih 

from  life. 
Tho'  various  arc  the  temper:  cf  mankind, 
Pleasure's  gav  family  holds  all  in  chains. 
Some  most  affect  the  black  :  and  some  the  fair : 
Whate'er  the  motive,  pleasure  is  thr  mark  : 
For  her  the  black  assassin  draws  his  sword  ; 
Forher,dark  statesmen  trimtheir  midnight-;,  mp, 
To  which  no  single  sacrifice  may  fall ; 
The  Stoic-proud,  for  pleasure,  pleasure  scorn'd  ; 
Fcr  her,  aniiction's  daughters  griefrhdnlge, 

"   And 
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?,  a  luxvn  in  (ears  : 
for  btr,  •  -  tame,  toil  danger,  we  i!  fy, 

And,  wkfi  an  aim  voluptuous,  rush  on  death: 
Thus,  universal  herdespt  tic  powr. 

Patron  of  pleasure?    I  tin  rival  am  ; 
1\    -mo,  the  purpose  of  my  gloom)  song. 
Pleasure  is  nought  but  vistue's  naver  name  — 
1  wrong  her  still,  I  rate  her  worth  too  low  -. 
Virtue  the  root,  and  pleasure  is  the  flpw.'r. 

The  love  of  pleasure  is  man's  eldest -born, 
Born  in  his  cradle,  ii\  ing  to  his  tomb  : 

m,  her  yuungi  r  sister,  tho'  more  grave, 
\\  as  meant  to  minister,  and  not  to  mar 
Imperial  pleasure,  queen  of  human  hearts. 


§  240.  Rise  of  Pleasure. 
First,   pleasure's    birth,    rise,    strength,   and 

i.'.'.  ur  see, 
Brought  forth  bv  wisdom,  rturs'd  by  discipline, 
By  patieruje  taught,  by  perseverance  crown'd, 
Site  rear-  tier  head  majestic  ;  round  her  throne, 
Erected  in  the  bosom  ef  die  just, 
1         ■  irtue  listed,  from  her  manly  guard  : 
Tor  what  are  virtues?  (formidable  name  !) 
.  but  the  fountain,  or  defence  of  joy  ? 
Great  legislator  !  scarce  so  great  as  kind  ! 
If  men  are  rational,  and  love  delight, 
Thy  gracious  law  but  flatters  human  choice  : 
In  the  transgression  lies  the  penalty  ; 
And  they  the  must  indulge,  who  most  obey. 

§241.    The  End  of  Pleasure. 

Ok  pleasure,  next,  the  final  cause  explore  ; 

Its  mighty  purpose,  its  important  end. 

Not  to  turn  human  brutal,  but  to  build 

Divine  on  hr.rnan,  pleasure  came  from  heav'n  : 

In  aid  to  reaso  i  was  the  goddess  sent, 

To  call  up  all  its  strength  bv  such  a  charm, 

Pleasure  first  succours  virtue  ;  in  return, 

Virtue  gives  pleasure  an  eternal  reign. 

What,  but  the  pleasure  of  food,  friendship,  faith, 

Supports  life  natural,  eivii,  and  divines 

ves  ourselves,  our  species,  and  our  God  ; 
Glide  then  for  ever,  pleasure's  sacred  stream  ! 
Through  Eden  as  Euphrates,  ran,  it  run-, 
And  fosters  ev'ry  grow  tn,  of  happy  life  ; 
Makes  a  new  Eden  where  it  Sows. 

§  242.     Virtue  and  Piety. 
"  Is  virtue,  then,  and  piety  the  same?" 
No  :  — piety  is  more;   'tis  virtue's  source ; 
Mother  of  ev'ry  worth,  as  that  of  joy, 

piety  b<  gins  all  good  on  earth  ; 
Co    tcience,  her  first  law  broken,  wounded  lies; 

bled,  lifeless,  impotent  to  rood, 
A  fcign'd  aiffe  tion  bounds  her  iitmo  l  1 1 
Some  we  can't  love,  but  for  the  Almighty's  sake; 
A  foe  to  God  was  ne'er  true  friend  to  man. 
On  :  lilt; 

And,  on  humanity  much  happiness 
And  yet  still  more  on  piety  itself, 
A  Deity  believ'd,  is  joy  began  ; 


\  H,  ly  ador'd,  is  joyadvane'd ; 
A  Deity  belov'd,  isjoymatur'd. 
Each  brant  h  of  piety  delight  inspires  : 
Faithbuilds  a  bridge  from  tins  v.oil.l  to  thp  next. 
O'er  Death's  dark  gulph,  and  all  its  horror  hides; 
Praise,  the  sweet  exhalation  of  our  joy, 
That  joy  exalte,  and  makes  it  sweeter  still ; 
Prav'r  ardent  opens  heaven,  lets  down  a  stream 
Of  glory,  on  the  consecrated  hour 
Of  man,   in  audience  with  the  Deity. 
Who  worships  the  great  God,  that  instant  joins 
The  first  in  neav'n,  and  sets  his  foot  on  hell. 


§  24.3.  Resources  of  a  Dejected  Mind. 
Art  thou  dejected  ?   is  tin   mind  o'ercast  ? 
Thy  gloom    to    chase,    go,    fix   some  weighty 
truth  ;  [gO°d  ; 

Chain  down  some  passion;  do  some  geu'roiifr 
Teach  ignorance  to  see:   or  grief  to  smile! 
Correct  thy  friend  ;  befriend  thy  greataesl  foe  ; 
Or,  with  warm  heart,  and  confidence  divine. 
Spring  up,  and  lay  strong  hold  on  him  who 

made  thee — 
Thy  gloom  is  scatter'd,  sprightly  spirits  flow  j 
Tho1  wither'd  is  thy  vine,  and  harp  unstrung. 

Dost  call  the  bowl,  the  viol,  and  the  dance, 
loud  mirth,  mad  laughter?  v.  retched  comforters, 
Physicians!  more  than  half  of  thy  disease, 
Laughter,  tho'  never  censur'd  yet  as  sin. 
Is  half-immoral.     Is  it  much  indulg'd  ? 
By  venting  spleen,  or  dissipating  thought, 
It  shows  a  'corner,  or  it  makes  a  fool  ; 
And  sins,  as  hurting  others,  or  ourselves. 
The  house  of. laughter  makes  a  house  of  woe: 
What  cause  for  triumph,  where  such  ills  abound! 
What  for  dejection,  where  presides  a  pow'r, 
YY  ho  call'd  us  into  being  to  be  bless'd  i 
So  grieve,  as  conscious  grief  mav  rise  to  joy  ; 
So  joy,  as  conscious  joy  to  grief  may  fall :         / 
Mcisl  true;  a  wise  man  never  will  be  sad  ; 
But  neither  will  sonorous,  bubbling  mirth 
A  shallow  stream,  of  happiness  betray; 
T'-o  happy  to  be  sportive,  he  's  serene. 

Retire,  and  read  ttiv  bible, "to  be  gay. 
Their  truths  abound  of  sov'reign  aid  to  peace  : 
Ah  !  do  not  prize  them  less, because  iuspirM  , 
If  not  inspir'd,  that  pregnant  page  had  Jtoqd, 
Time's  treasure  :   and  the  wonder  oF'tlffifwise  ! 

Bat  these,  thou  think'st  are  gloomy  paths  to 

.  ■i°>.'- 

True  joy  in  sunshine  ne'er  was  found  at  first  : 
i'hey  first,  themselves oifeiul,  whft  grtianty  please, 
And  travel  only  gives  ns  sound  repose. 
Heaven  sells  all  pleasure;  effort  is  the  price; 
The  joys  of  conquest  are  the  joys  of  man; 
And  glory  the  victorious  laurels  spreads 
O'er  pleasure's  pure,  perpetual,  placid  stream. 

5  244.    A  Man  of Pleasure  is  a  Mar,  of  Pains. 
There  is  a  time,  when  toil  must  be  preferr'd, 
Or  joy,  by  mistim'd  fondness  is  undone. 
A  man  of  pleasure  is  a  man  of  pains, 
Thou  wilt  not  take  the  trouble  to  be  bless'd. 

False 
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i  vs, indeed,  r.ic  born  from  wan:  of  1 

From'  thoughts  full  bent)  and  iruc  ; 

And  that  detnaro  in  equal  poise, 

Kemnte  from  ig  joy. 

.Much  joy  not  on)\  speaks  small  I 

rtly  most  expire : 
Canjoj ,  uBbottom'd  n,  stand? 

And  in  a  tempest  can  reflection  li 
Can  joy  like  thine  n  li«  -ur  ? 

Can  jov  like  thine  htcc<  accident  unshock'd, 
Or  ope  die  door  to  honest  poverty  '. 
Or  talk  with  tltreat'mngdetith  rapale  ? 

In  such  a  world,  ;uid  wieh  a  nati  re,  these 
Are  1 1 «■■  ti I: il"  fundamentals  of  de 
daunewuris  give  delight 
Delight,  pure,  delicate,  and  durable  ; 
Delight,  unshaken,  masculine,  divine  ; 
A  constant,  and  a  sound,  but  serious  joy. 

Is  joy  the  daughter  of  severity  \ 
It  is:   \ct  Car  m\  doctrine  from  severe  : 

"  Rejoict  forever;"  it  becomes  a  nun; 

Exalt-,  and  sets  him  nearer  to  the  gods  ; 

"  Rejoice  forever."  Nature  cries,  "  Rejoice;" 
And  drink-  to  man,  in  her  nectareous  cup, 

Mix'd  up  of  delicates  for  ev'ry  sense  ; 

To  the  great  F<  under  of  the  bounteous  feast 

Drink-  titnde,  eternal  praise  : 

And  he  that  will  not  pledge  her,  is  a  churl. 

Ill  firmly  to  support,  good  fully  taste, 

Is  the  whole  science  of  felicity. 

Yet  sparing  pledge  ;  her  bowl  is  not  the  best 

Mankind  can  boast  :   A  rational  repast; 

Exertion,  vigilance,  a  mind  in  arms, 

A  military  discipline  of  thought. 

To  foil  temptation    in  the  doubtful  field; 

An  ever-waking  ardor  tor  the  right, 

Tis  these  first  give,  then  guard  a  cheerful  heart. 

Nought  that  is  right,  think  little;  well  aware, 

What  reason  bids,  God  bids:  bv  his  command, 

How  aggrandised  the  smallest  thing  we  do! 

Thus  nothing  is  insipid  to  the  wise; 

To  thee  insipid  all,  but  what  i;  mad  ; 

Joy    season'd  high,  and  tasting  strong  of  guilt. 

$  245.   Earthly  Happiness. 
Consistent  wisdom  ever  wills  the  same; 
Thv  fickle  wish  is  ever  on  the  win*. 
Sick  of  herself  is  folly's  character; 
As  wisdom's  is  a  modest  silt' applause. 
A  change  of  evils  i-  thy  good  supreme; 
Nor,  but  in  motion,  canst  thou  hud  thv  rest 
Man'-  greatest  strength  is  shown  in  standing  still: 
Tiie  first  sure  symptom  of  a  mind  in  health, 
Is  rest  of  heart,  and  pleasure  felt  at  home 
False  pleasure  from  abroad  her  j-ivs  imports  ; 
Rich  from  within,  and  self-sustain'd,  the  true. 
The  true  is  lix'd,  and  solid,  as  a  rock  ; 
Slipp'ry  the  false,  and  tossing,  as  the  wave  : 
'Tis  love  overflowing  makes  an  angel  heee , 
Such  angels  all,  entitled  to  repose 
On  him  who  governsfate.  Tho*  tempest  frowns, 
Tho*  nature  shakes,  bow  soft  to  lean  on  heav'n  ! 
T»  lean  on  Him  on  whom  archangel-  lean  ! 
With  inward  eyes,  and  silent  as  the  grave; 


They  stand  collecting  e?  tj  Learn  of  though*. 
Till  uVir  hearts  kindle  with  divine  dch. 
For  all  their  tl  like  angeU  -ecu  of  old 

In  IsMei'sdream  ,  .'■:,,  fromand  go  to  heav'n  : 
Hence  are  they  studious  of  '  eries, 

[While  noise  and' dissipation  comfort  ih  e. 

. 
Vain*  are  all  s\u'u  _ht ; 

Convui.  iper'djoy. 

fix  d  stale,  a  tenor,  sot  a  start; 
is  none,  hut  unprecarious  bliss: 
(That  is  the  gem  ;  sell  all,  and  purchase  that. 
Reason  perpetuates  joy  that  re; 
And  makes,  it  as  immortal  as  herself: 
To  mortals,  nought  immortal,  but  their 


'nation's,  guilt ;  [tliee, 

her   follies!  She   betravs 
there  is  something  great. 


§  247- 

In*  this  is  .-ecu  ima 

Bui    who  can  count 

To  think  in  grandeui 

For  works  of  curious  art,  .nn\  antient  fame, 

Thygenius  hungers,  elegantly  paiu'd; 

And  foreign  climes  must  cater  fol  thy  I 

Hence  what  disaster ! — Tho'  the  juice  was  paid; 

That  persecuting  priest,  the'Turk  of  Rome 

Detain 'd  thy  dinner  on  the  Latian  shore; 

And  your  magnificence  is  starv'd  to  death: 

Hence,  just  resentment,  indignation,  he!  — . 


§243.    Pleasure  consists  in  Goodness. 

Pleasure,  we  both  agree,  is  man's  chief  good  ; 
Ouronly  contest, what  deserves  the  name?  [pa-.s'd 
Give  pleasure's  name  to  nought,   hut  what  has 
Th'  authentic  seal  of  reason,  which  defies 
The  tooth  of  time;  when  past  a  pleasure  still ; 
Dearer  on  trial,  lovelier  for  its  age, 
And  doubly  to  be  priz'd,  as  it  promotes 
Our  future,  while  it  forms  our  present  joy. 
Some  joys  the  future  overcast  ;  and  some 
Throw  all  their  beams  that  way,  and  gild  the 
Some joys'Cndear  eternity :  some  give      [tomb: 
Abhorr'd  annihilation  dreadful  charms. 
Are  rival  joys  contending  for  thy  choice? 
Consult  thy  whole  existence,  and  be  safe  ; 
!  That  oracle  will  pat  all  doubt  to  flight : 
;  Be  good,  —  and  let  heav'n  answer  tor  the  rest. 

Vet,  with  a  sigh  o'er  all  mankind,  I  grant, 
j  In  this  our  day  of  proof,  our  land  of  h 
(The  good  man  has  his  clouds  that  intervene  ; 
;  Clouds  that  obscure  his  sublunary  day, 
But  never  conquer.     Ev'n  the  best  must  own, 
Patience  and  resignation  are  the  pillars 
'Of  human  peace  on  earth:  remote  from  thee; 
Till  this  heroic  lesson  thou  hast  learn'd  ; 
To  frown  at  pleasure,  and  io-mile  in  pain, 
Fit-Mat  the  prospect  of  unclouded  bliss. 
Heav'n  in  cever-ion,  like  the  sun  as  vet 
Beneath  the  th'  horizon,  cheersus  in  this  world: 
h  sheds,  on  souls  susceptible  of  light, 
The  glorious  dawn  of  our  eternal  day. 

Now  see  the  man  unit 
Who  lives  as  such:  whose  heart,  fol]   ... 
heav'n, 

Lea  ? 
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J]  that  waj  his  bias  to  the  stars. 
The  world'?  dark  *fryW t  in  contrast  stt,  shall 

i.use 
His  lustre  more;  tho'  bright,  without  a  soil. 
Obsene  his  awful  portrait,  ami  admirer 
.Nor  stop  at  wonder ;  imitate  and  live. 


§  2-lf).    Picture  of  a  Good  Man. 

With  aspect  mild,  and  elevated  eye, 
Behold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene, 

e  i lie  fogs  of  sense,  and  passion's  storm; 
All  the  black  cans  and  tumults  of  this  life, 
L    e  harmless  thunders,  breaking  at  bis  feet, 
Earth's  genuine  sons,  the  sceptred  and  the  slave, 
A  mingled  mob!  awand'ring  herd!  he  sees 
Bewilder'd  in  the  vale;  in  all  unlike  ! 
His  full  reverse  in  all;  what  higher  praise? 
V         stronger  demonstration  of  the  right? 

The  present  all  their  care  ;  the  future,  his: 
When  public  welfare  calls,  or  private  want, 
Thev  grrc  to  fame  ;  his  bounty  he  conceals : 
Their  virtues  varnish  nature;  his  exalt: 
Theirs,  their  wild  chace  of  false  felicities ; 
His,  the  compos'd  possession  of  the  true  : 
Alike  throughout  is  his  consistent  peace, 
All  <>f  one  olor.  and  ark  even  thread; 
W  hile  pariy-color'd  shreds  of  happiness, 
With  hideous  gaps  between,  patch  up  for  them 
A  madman's  robe  ;  each  pun*  of  fortune  blows 
The  tatters  by,  and  shows  their  nakedness. 

He  sees  with  othereyes  than  theirs;  where  they 
Behold  a  sun,  he  spies  a  Deitv ; 
What  makes  them  only  smile,  makes  him  adore; 
W  here  they  see  mountains, he  but  atoms  sees; 
An  empire,  in  his  balance,  weighs  a  grain  : 
They  things  terrestrial  worship,  as  divine  ; 
His  hopes  immortal  blow  them  by,  as  dust, 
That  dims  hi      .  rl  shortens  his -survey, 

Which  kings,  in  inl  nite,  to  lose  all  hound: 
Titles  and  honor.-  I  if  thev  prove  his  fate) 
He  lavs  aide  to  find  Ins  dignity: 
They  triumph  in  externals  (which  conceal 
Man's  real  ^lory;  proud  of  an  eclipse; 
He  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man,  as  man  ; 
Too  dear  he  holdshis  interest,  to  neglect ; 
Another's  welfare, .or  hi    right  ii 
Their  int'rest,  like  a  lion'-,  lives  on  prey  : 
They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wroii 
"\\  ronghe  sustains  with  temjier,  looks  on  heav'n, 

ops  to  think  his  injurer  his  foe  ; 
•  •      ght,  butwhat  wounds  hisvirtue,  wounds  his 

peace  : 
A  cover'd  heart  their  character  defends; 
A  cover'd  he.irt  denies  him  half  his  praise  : 

nakedness  his  innocence  agrees; 
While  their  broad  foliage  testifies  their  fall : 
Trieir  no  joys  end,  where  his  full  least  begins; 
His  joys  create,  their-  murder,  future  b 
To  triumph  in  existence,  his  alone; 
And  his  alone,  triumphantly  to  think 
His  true  existence  is  not  yet  begun  : 
His  gj   r  was,  yesterday,  complete ; 

Death  then  Mac  it  life  still  is  sweet. 


§  QbO.     The  Fall  of  the  Good  Man. 

But  nothing  charms,  Lorenzo,  like  the  firm, 
Undaunted  breast: — And  whose  is  that  high 

praise  i 
They  yield  to  pleasure,  tho'  they  danger  brave, 
And  snow  no  fortitude,  but  in  the  field  ; 
If  there  they  show  it,  'tis  for  glory  shown  : 
Nor  will  that  cordial  always  man  their  hearts  : 
A  cordial  his  sustains,  that  cannot  fail : 
By  pleasure  unsubdu'd,  unbrokc  by  pain, 
lie  shares  in  that  omnipotence  he  trusts  : 
All-bearing,  all-attempting,  till  he  falls, 
And,  when  he  falls,  writes  I'lL'l  on  his  shield; 
From  magnanimity,  all  fear  above  : 
From  nobler  reeompence,  above  applause 


§  2j1.     Wit  and  Wisdom. 

Wit,  how  delicious  to  man's  dainty  taste!  — 
"lis  precious,  as  the  vehicle  of  sense  ; 
But,  as  its  substitute,  a  dire  disease: 
Pernicious  talent!  tiattcr'd  by  mankind, 
Yet  hated  too;  they  think  the  talent  rare. 
Wisdom  is  rare,  Lorenzo!  wit  abounds;. 
Passion  can  give  it ;  sometimes  win  inspires 
The  lucky  flash  ;  and  madness  rarely  fails. 
Whatever  cause  the  spirit  strongly  stirs, 
Confers  the  bays,  and  rivals  thy  renown  ; 
Chance  often  hits  it;  and,  to  pique  thee  more. 
See  dullness  bhmd'ring  on  vivacities. 
But  wisdom,  awful  wisdom!  wdiich  inspects, 
Discefns,  compares,  weighs,  separates,  infers, 
Seises  the  right,  and  holds  it  to  the  last! 
How  rare!  Jn  senates,  synods,  sought  in  vain; 
Or,  if  there  found,  'tis  sacred  to  the  few. 
While  a  loud  prostitute  to  multitudes, 
Frequent  as  fatal,  wit.     In  civil  life, 
Wit  makes  an  enterpriser;  sense,  a  man  : 
Sense  is  our  helmet,  wit  is  but  the  plume  ; 
Tile  plume  exposes,  'tis  our  helmet  saves  : 
Sense  is  the  diamond,  weighty,  solid,  sound  ; 
When  cut  by  wit,  it  casts  a  brighter  beam; 
Yet,  wit  apart,  it  is  a  diamond  still : 
Wit,   widow'd  of  good  sense,    is    worse   than 
It  hoists  more  sail  to  run  againstarock.  [nought.- 

How  ruinous  the  rock  i  warn  thee  shun, 
Where  syrens  sit,  to  sing  thee  to  thy  fate  ! 
Let  not  the  cooings  of  the  world  allure  thee; 
Which  of  her  lovers  ever  found  her  true? 
Ilappv  !  of  this  had  world  how  little  know; 
She  gives  bul  little;  nor  that  little,  long.        / 
There  is,  I  grant,  a  triumph  of  the  pulse  ; 
A  dance  of  spirits,  a  mere  froth  ofjoy, 
That  mantles  high,  that  sparl  pires, 

Leaving  the  soul  more  vapid  than  before; 
An  animal  ovation !  such  as  holds 
No  commerce  with  our  reason,  but  subsists 
On  juices  thro'thewell-tun'd  tubes,  well-strain'd; 
A  nice  machine  !  Scarce  ever  tuu'd  aright ; 
But  when  it  jars,  the  syrens  sing  no  more, 
The  demi-god  is  thrown  beneath  the  man  \ 
In  coward  gloom  imiacrs'd,  or  fell  despair. 

§  2o2t 
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§  202.    False  Gaiety  end*  w  Despair. 
They   grin  ;    but   wherefore  ?    and   how  long 

they  laugh  ? 
Half  ignorance,  their  mirth  ;  and  half  a  lie  ■ 
To  clie.it  the  world,  and  cheat  themselves,  they 

smile. 
Hard  either  task  !  The  most  abandou'd  own, 
That  others,  if  uhandon'd,  are  undone  : 
Then,  for  themselves,  the  moment  reason  wakes, 
O  how  laborious  is  their  gaiety  ! 
They  scarce  can  muster  patience  for  the  farce  ; 
And  pump  sad  laughter,  till  the  curtain  tails  : 
Scarce,  did  1  Bay  I  Some  cannot  sit  it  out; 
Oft  their  own  daring  hands  the  curtain  draw, 
And  show  us  what  their  joy,  bv  their  despair. 

The  clotted  hair!    gor'd  breast!   blaspheming 
Its  impious  fury  still  alive  in  death  !  [e\e  ! 

Shut, Mutt  the  shock  ingscene. — Butheav'noeuics 
A  cover  to  such  _;iiilt ;  and  so  should  man. 
Look  round,  Lorenzo!   see  the  reeking  blade; 
Th'  envenom'd  phial,  and  tiie  fatal  bail  ; 
The  strangling  cord,  and  suffocating  stream  ; 
The  loathsome  rottenness  and  fwul  decays 
From- caging  not  (slower  suicides  !), 
And  pride  in  these,  more  execrable  ^till  !  — 
How  horrid  all  to  thought  1  —  But  horrors,  thes?, 
That  vouch  the  truth,  and  aid  my  feeble  song. 

S253.     night  ix.     hejlcctitns  on  Death. 

WHERE  the.    prime   actors  of  the  last    year's 
scene  ;  [plume  ? 

Their  port  so  proud,  their  buskin,   and  their 
Hon-  many  sleep,  who  kept  the  world  awake 
Withlustre,  and  with  noise?  HasDeathproclaim'd 
A.  truce,  and  hung  his  sated  lance  on  high  ? 
"Tis  brandish'd  still  ;  nor  shall  the  present  year 
Be  more  tenacious  of  her  human  leaf, 
Or  spread  of  feeble  life  a  thinner  fall. 

But  needless  monuments  to  wake  tiic  thought; 
Life's  gayest  scenes  speak  man  s  mortality, 
Tho'  in  a  style  more  florid,  full  as  plain, 
As  mausoleum^,  pyramids,  and  tombs. 
What  are  our  noblest  ornaments,  but  deaths 
Turn'd  flatterers  of  life,  in  paint,  or  marble, 
The  well-stain'd  canvas,  or  the  featur'd  stone? 
Our  fuths  rs  mace,  or  rather  .haunt,  the  scene  ; 
Joy  peoples  h-r  pavilion  from  the  dead. 

"  Protest  diversions  !  cannot  these  escape  ?" 
Far  from  it  ;   these  present  us  with  a  shroud. 
And  talk  of  death,  like  garlands  o'er  the  grave. 
As  some  bold  plunderers,  for  buried  wealth, 
We  ransack  tombs  for  pastime  .  from  tin  dust 
JCall  up  the  sleeping  hero  :   bid  him  tn  ad 
The  scene  for  our  amusement  !  how  like  gods 
We  sit  ;  and,  wrapt  in  immortality, 
Shed  gen'rous  tears  on  wretches  bum  to  d;    . 
Their  fate  deploring,  to  forget  our  own  ! 

§  254.      The  World  a  C-avc. 
What   is  the  world   itself?    thy  world?  —  a 

grave  ? 
Where  is  the  dust  that  has  not  been  alive  ? 
The  spade,  the  plough,  disturb  our  ancestors  ; 
From  human  mould  we  reap  our  daily  bread  : 
The  globe  around  earth's  hollow  surface  shakes. 


And  is  the  ceiling  of  her  sleeping  sons  : 
O'er  devastation  we  blind  revel*  keep ; 
\Y  hole  buried  towns  support  the  dancer's  heel : 
The  moist  of  human  frame  the  sun  exhales; 
Winds  scatter,  thro'  the  mighty  void,  the  dry  ; 
Earth  re-possesses  part  of  v\  hat  she  gave, 
And  the  treed  spirit  mounts  on  wings  of  fire  ; 
Each  element  partakes  our  scatter'd  sj)oils  ; 
As  nature  wide,  our  ruins  spread  :  man's  death 
Inhabits  all  things,  but  the  thought  of  man. 

§  856.      The  Triumphs  of  Death. 
Nor  man  alone  ;  his  breathing  bust  expires  ; 
His  tomb  is  mortal;  empires  die;  Where  now 
The  Roman  ?  Greek  r  They  stalk,  anemptyname! 
Yet  few  regard  them  in  this  useful  light ; 
Tho'  halfonr  learning  is  their  epitaph,   [thought, 
When  down  thy  vale,  unlock'd  by   midnight 
That  loves  to  wander  in  thy  sunless  realms, 

0  Death  !  1  stretch  my  view  ;  what  visions  rise  ! 
What  triumphs !   toils  imperial !  arts  divine! 

In  wither'd  laurels,  glide  before  my  sight ! 

What  lengths  of  far-fam'd  ages,  billow'd  high 

With  human  agitation,  roil  along 

In  unsubstantial  images  of  air  ! 

The  melancholy  ghosts  of  dead  renown, 

Whispering  faint  echoes  of  the  world's  applause, 

With  penitential  aspect,  as  they  pass, 

All  point  at  earth,  and  hiss  at  human  pride. 

§  25(i.     Deluge  and  Conflagration. 

But,  O  Lorenzo  !  far  the  rest  above, 

Of  ghastly  nature,  and  enormous  size, 

One  form  assaults  my  sight,  and  chills  my  blood, 

And  shakes  my  frame  :  of  one  departed  world 

1  see  the  mighty  shadow  ;  oozy  wreath 

And  dismal  sea-weed  crown  her  ;  o'er  her  urn 
lleclin'd,  she  weeps  her  desolated  realms, 
And  bloated  sons  ;  and,  weeping,  prophesies 
Another's  dissolution,  soon,  in  flames. 

Deluge  and  Conflagration,  dreadful  pov.'rs! 
Prime  ministers  of  vengeance  !  chain'd  in  caves 
Distinct,  apart  the  giant- furies  roar  ; 
Apart  j  or,  such  their  horrid  rage,  for  ruin, 
In  mutual  conflict  would  they  rise,  and  wage 
Eternal  war,  till  one  was  quite  devour'd  : 
But  not  for  this  ordain'd  their  boundless  rase; 
When  heaven's  inferior  instruments  of  wrath, 
War,  famine,  pestilence,  are  found  too  weak. 
To  scourge  a  world  for  her  enormous  crimes  ; 
These  arc  let  loose,  alternate  :  down  they -rush, 
Swiftand  tempestous,  from  th'  eternal  throne, 
With  irresistible  commission  arm'd, 
The  world,  in  vain  corrected,  to  destroy, 
And  ease  creation  of  the  shocking  scene. 


§  257-     The  Last  Day. 
SEBST  thou,  Lorenzo  !  what  depends  on  man  ? 
The  fate  of  nature  ;  as,  for  man,  her  birth  : 
Earth's  actors  change  earth's  transitory  =eenes, 
And  make  creatien  -rroan  with  human  guilt : 

!  How  must  it  groan,  in  a  new  deluge  whelm'd  ; 

I  But  not  of  waters?  at  the  destin'd  hour, 

!  By  the  loud  trumpet  summon'd  to  the  charge, 

'  See.  all  the  formidable  sons  of  fire, 

L  Eruptions, 
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Eruptions,  earthquakes, comets, lightnii  *'»  hat  hero,  tike  the  man  who  stands  him  'h, 


Their  various  engines  .  .dl  :u  once  Uissjorge 

ir  blazing  magazines ;  and  take  bj  storm 
This  p'»or  terrestrial  citadel  sfmon. 

A  mazing  period  i  when  each  mountain-height 
Out-bunas  Vesuvius;  rooks  eternal  pour 
I  licir  melted  mass,  a>  ri\er>  once  thev  pour'd  ; 

i  i  and  final  Kuin  fiercely  drives 
Her  ploughshare  o  t  r  creation  ! —  while  aloft 
than  astonishment !   if  more  can  be  '. 
utm  iu   iha'n  e'er  m.i-  seen, 
Th.'  •  is  thought  by  man  !  far  other  stars ! 

Stars  animate,  thai  govern  theseoffire: 
far  other  sua ! —  I  sun,  O  how  unlike 
The  babe  at  Bcthlem  !  Hou  unlike  the  man 
That  groan'd  on  <  !srlv»rj  !  —  Vet,  1  re  it  is : 
That  pian  of  sorrows  !  O  how  chang'tl  !   What 
:  andeiur  terrible,  all  hca\  eu  descend  !  [pomp  ! 
A  swift  archangel,  with  hi-  Golden  wing, 
As  blots  au<(  Clauds,  that  darken  and  disgrace 
J  he  scene  divine,  sweeps  stars  and  suns  aside  : 
And  now.alldrossreinov'd,  lieav'ns  own  pure  day, 
Full  on  the  confines  of  our  ether,  flames. 
\\  bile  [dreadful  contrast  ?x  far,  how  far  beneath  '. 
Hell  bursting,  belch,  s  forth  Ik  r  blazing  sea*, 
And  storms  sulphiuroou;  :   Iict  voracious  jaws 
Expanding  wide,  and  roaring  foriier  ptey.j  | 

At  midnight,  when    mankind  i-   wrapp'd   in 
And  worldly  fancv  feeds  on  golden  dreams, 
Man,  starting  from  his  eouch,  shall  sleep  no  more, 
Above,  around,  beneath,  amazement  all! 
'1  error  2nd  glory  join'u  in  1 1u ir  extremes  ! 
Our  God  in  grandeur,  ami  our  world  on  fire  ! 
All  nature  strutting  in  the'paogs  of  death  ! 
Do,'  thou  not  hear  her  J    dost  t$ou  not  deptan 
Il'-r  strong  convulsions,  .and  her  final  groan  ? 
W  hen- arc  we  now?  Ah  me  !  thegreund  i 
On  which  we  stood!  I^orenzo!  while  thoumayst, 
Provide  more  firm  support,  or  ~uik  for  evt  i  ! 
Whire:   how  J  fiom  u  hena  ?    Vain  hope  !  it  is 

(00  late ! 
Where,  where,  for  shelter,  shall  the  guilty  fly, 
W  hen  consternation  turns  the  good  man  p.di  : 
Great  day!  for  whichajl  otherdays  were  made  : 
Forwhichearth  rosejfromcliaos;  man  from  earth; 
And  an  Eternity,  the  date  of  ( rods, 
Descended  on  pour-earth  created  man  : 
Great  day  of  dread,  decision,  and  despair ! 
At  thought  of  ti.  ublunarv  wi    , 

J.e>.-  go  it-  eager  grasp,  and  drops  the  v. odd  -, 
And  caiches  at  each  reed  of  hope  in  h  . 

the  grand  . 
In  us,  in  all :  deputed  conscience  - 
The  dread  tribunal,  and  forestalls  our  doom  ; 
Forestalls  ;  and  by  forestalling,  proves  it  sure. 
A\  hvon  himselfshould  man  void  judgement  pa;  s? 
I-  idle  nature  laughing  at  her  so;  . 
\\  ho  com.  iet  «  e  sent,  her  sentence  will  support, 
•  God  above  sssett  that  God  in  man. 

§  258.     Thoughtlessness  of  the  last  Dai/. 
Thrice  happy  they,  that  enter  now  the  court 
Heav'n  opens  in  their  bosoms  :    out,  how  rare 
Ah  m<; !  thai  rjfl  ijgnaxu&iily.  how  rare  J- 


W  ho  dares  to  meet  hi-  naked  heart  alone  i 
\x  lw .hears  intrepid  the  full  charge  it  brings* 
Uesolv'tl  i"  silence  future  murmers  there: 
The  coward  tlii>;  and,  living,  is  undone, 

Shall  all,  but  man,  look  out  with  ardent  eye, 
For  that  ureal  day,  which  wasordain'd  for  man  ? 
()  da\  of  consummation  !  mark  supreme 

If  men  ,;re  w  ise)  of  human  though!  !  nor  least, 
Or  in  the  sight  <>f  angels,  or  their  Kin-  ! 
Angels,  whose  radiant  circles,  height  o'er  height, 
A-  in  a  theatre  surround  this  scene 
Intent  on  man  and  anxious  for  his  fate, 
Angels  look  out  for  thee;    for  thee,  their  Lord, 

To  vindicate  his  glory  ;  and  for  thee, 
Creation  Universal  calls  aloud, 
To  disinvolve  the  mural  world,  and  juive 
To  nature's  renovation  brighter  charm*. 

Shall  man  alone,  whose  fate,  whose  final  fate, 
Kangs  on  that  hour,  exclude  it  from  his  thought  : 
I  think  of  nothing  else  ;    I  see  !   i  feel  it  ! 
All  nature,  like  an  earthquake,  trembling  round ! 
I  see  the  Judge  enthron'd  !    the  flaming  gttajd  ! 
The  xoluine  open'd  !   opeo'd  Cv'f)   heart! 
\  smi-beam  pointing  out  each  secret  thought  ! 
An  patron  !   intercessor  none  !   now  past 

vcet,  the  ( ■lenient,  mediatorial  hour  ! 
lor  _Kih  no  idea!  to  pain  no  pause !  no  bound! 
In"  Jiorablc,  all  !   and  all  extreme! 
Nor  man  alone  :  the  foe  of  Cox!  and  man. 
From  his  dark  den,  blaspheming,  drags  hi- chain, 
And  rears  his  brazen  front,  with  thunder  scarr'd  ; 
Like  meteors  in  a  stormy  skv,  how  roll 
His  baleful  eyes!  he  curses  whom  he  dreads. 
And  deems  it  the  first  moment  of  his  fall, 


§  25t}.  hiernity  and  Time* 
'Tis    present   to    my    thought  !  —  And,     yet, 

w  here  is  it  I 
<.!\ .  Thou  meat  close  of  human  hones  and  fears  ! 
( -n  at  key  of  he. uis !  great  finisher  of  fates  ! 
Great  end!  and  great  beginning!  say,  where  aft 
Art  thou  in  time,  or  in  eternity?  [Thou? 

Nor  in  eternity,  nor  time,  1  find  thee  ! 
These,  as  two  monarchs,  on  their  borders  meet 
Monarchs  of  all  elaps'd,  or  un-arriv'd  !) 
As  in  debate,  how  best  their pow'rs  ally'd, 
May  swell  the  grandeur,  or  discbarge  the  wrath, 
Of  him,  whom  both  their  monarchies  obey. 

Time,  this  \  a-i  fabric  for  bun  built  (and  doum'd 
W  ith  hint  to  fall)  now  bursting  o'er  his  head  ; 
I  lis  lamp,  th*  sun,  extinguish'd,  culls  his  sons 
From  their  long  slumber ;  from  earth's  heaving 

vi  urn b 
To  second  birth;   upstarting  from  one  bed  ; 
lie  turns  thei.i  o'er,  eternity  !   to  thee  : 
'I  hen    as  a  king  depos'd  disdains  to  live) 
He  fulls  on  his  own  scythe';  nor  falls  alone  ; 
Hi    greatest  foe  falls.vyith  him ;   time,  and  he 
Who  minder  d  all  timers  offspring,  death,  expire. 

Time  was  !  eternih  now  reigns  alone  ! 
Audio!  her  twice  tenthousand  gates  throw  n  w  i&c. 
With  banuersj  streaming  ;is  the  comets  blaze, 
And  clarions-,  louder  than  ihe  deep  in  storms,  , 
Pour  forth  thirir  myriads,  potentates,  and  poM 
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Of  light,  of  darkness:  in  a  middle  field, 
\\'id<-  as  creation  !  there  to  mark  ih' event 
Of  that  great  drama,  whose  proceeding  scenes 
Detain'd  them  close  ppeetatore,  khro'a  length 
Of  ages,  rip'tting  to  this  grand  result  ; 
\_    .  as  yet  unnumber'd  but  by  (md  ; 
"H  Ii<>,  dom  .  pronouucins  sentence,  vindicates 
The  rights  or  virtue,  and  1 1 is  own  renown. 

Eternity,  the  various  sentetiee  past, 
Assigns  thesever'd  ihronscdisiinct  abodes. 
Sulphureous  or  ambrosial :   W  hat  ensues  -. 
The  goddess,  with  deterniin'd  aspect,  turns 
Her  adamantine  key's  enormous  size 
Thro' destiny's  inextricable  wards, 
Deep-driving  iv'r\  lx>it  ;  on  both  their 
Then  Iron  the  orystal  battlements  of  heav'n, 
Down,  down,  she  hurls  itthro"  the  dark  profound, 
Ten  thousand  thousand  fathom  ;  there  to  rust, 
And  ne'er  unlock  Iter  resolution  more. 
The  deep  resounds,  and  hell,  thro' all- her  glooms, 
Returns,  in  groans,  the  melancholy  roar. 

§  200.     The  unreasonableness  qf  Complaint. 
What  then  am  I  ?  — 

Amidst  applauding  worlds, 
And  world-  celestial,  i?  there  found  on  earth, 
A  peevish,  dissonant,  rebellious  string, 
\\  hichjars  in  the  graud  chorus,  and  complains  : 
All,  all  is  right,  b-  God  ordain'd,  or  done  ; 
And  who,  but  God,  resum'dthe  friends  he  gave? 
And  have  I  been  complaining,  then,solon§;r — 
Complaining  of  his  favors  ;  pain,  and  death  ? 
W  ho  without  pain'-  advice  would  e'er  be  s^.iod  ? 
\Y  ho  witliout  death,  lint  woidd  be  good  in  vain  : 
Pain  is  t<>  s  iv<  from  j  ain  !  all  punishment, 

I'n  maj^e  iur  peace  '.  and  death  losavi  Iroin  death! 
And  second  death  f>  guard  immortal  life; 
'I'n  rouse  the  can  less,  the  presumptuous  awe, 
And  turn  the  tide  of  souls  anotb  1  way  ; 
liv  the  same  tenderness  divine,  ordain'd, 
That  planted  Eden,  anil  hi;/,h-b!noni'd  for  man, 
A  fairer  Eden,  endless  in  the.skies'. 

§,  S6l.     Gruj  and  Jon. 
Let  impious  grief  l»c  banish'd,  joy  indulg'd, 
}{ut  chiefly  then,  when  grief  pota  in  her  claim  : 
.h«v  from  the  joyous,  fretjuenttv  betravs, 
Oil  lives  invanitv,  and  dies  in  woe: 
Joy  amidst  ills,  com>borates,  exalts  : 
'Tis  jov  and  conqm  si  ;  joy,  and  virtue  too  : 
A  noble  fortitude  in  ill  ,  delights 
ih  iv'n,  1  irth,  ourselves ;  -tis duly, glory,  peace. 
Affliction  i-  the  good  .nan's  shining  scene  ; 
Prosperity  conceals  his  brightest  raj  : 
As  ]{\s,\u  to  Stars, avoc  lustre  gives  to  man  : 
Heroes  in  battle,  pilots  in  the  storm, 
And  virtue  in  calamities,  admire. 
Tile  crown  of  manhood  is  a  winter  joy; 
An  ever-green,  that  stands  (lie  northern  blast, 
And  blossoms  in  the .ruror  of  our  fate. 


§  2o\?r  liughe. 

O  Majestic  Night ! 

Natt»e!s  gnat  ancestor!  day's  cider-born 


And  fated  to  survive  the  transient  sari  I 

A  st  irrj  cloud  tin  raven-brow  adorns,     [loom, 

An  a/ore  /one,  tljy  waist  ;    clouds,   in   hea\'n  s 

Wrought  thro'  varieties  of  shape  and  shade, 

In  ample  folds  of  drapery  divine,  [out. 

Thy  flowing  mantle  form,  and,  heav'n  through* 

Vbluminoush  poor  thy  pompous  train: 

Thy  gloomy  grandeurs  claim  a  grateful  vorse, 

And,  like  a  table  curtain  starr'd  with  gold, 

Drawn  o'er  my  labors  past,  shall  close  the  scene. 

5  I'li.!.     "Regularity  nfthe  Heavenly  Bodies. 
Nor  (liink  thou  seest  a  uild  disorder  here; 
Thru'  this  illustrious  chaos,  to  the  sight, 
Arrangement  neat,  the  chastest  order,  reign. 
The  path  ]  rescrib'd,  in>  iolably  kept, 
I  pbraidri  the  lawless  sallies  01 mankind  : 
\\  01  Ids,  ever  thwarting,  never  interfere  ; 
Tliov  rove  for  ever,  without  error  rove  : 
Confusion  unconfus'd  I  nor  le-a  admire. 
Tli is  tumult  untumultuous  •  all  on  wintr, 
In  motion,  all !  \ei  what  profound  repose  ! 
\\  hat  fervid  action,  yet  no  noise!  a-  aw'a 
To  sihnce  hv  the  presence  of  their  Lord  ; 
Or  hush'd,  bv  his  command,  in  love  to  man, 
And  bid  let  (all  soft  beams  on  human  rest, 
Restless  themselves.     On  von  cerulean  plain, 
In  exultation  to  their  Go<i  and  thine, 
They  dance,  they  sing  eternal  jubilee, 
Eternal  celebration  of  his -praise  ; 
Hi  1  since  their  song  arrives  not  at  our  ear. 
Their  dance  pcrplex'd  exhibits  to  the  sight 
Kair  hieroglyphic  of  his    eeriest  power: 
Mark,  how,  the  labyiinthian  turns  they  tqfce, 
The  circles  intricate,  and  my-tic  maze, 
W  eave  the  grand  cypher  of  Omnipotence  ; 
Ti»  ( !qds,  how  great !  how  legible  to  man ! 

§  S64.     Miracles. 
Ajcfj  yet  rjnrcnzu  calls  for  miracles^ 
To  give  his  tott'rihg  faith  a  solid  base  : 
Whv  call  fur  less  than  is  alreadv  thine  ? 
Say',  which  imports  more  pTcnitude  of  power, 
Or  nature's  laws  10  fix,  or  to  repeal  ? 
'1  1  make  a  sun,  OT  stop  his  mid-career? 
To  countermand  his  orders,  and  send  back 
The  flaming  courWr  to  the  frighted  easti 
( )r  bid  the  moon,  as  with  her  journey  lir'd, 
In  Ajalon-'s  soft,  Hpw'ryy'ale  repose! 
Greai  things  are  these;   still  greater,  f>  create. 
From  Adam's  bmv'r  look  down  thro'  the  whole 
Of  miracles  ;  —  resistless  is  iluir  pow'i  ?    [train 
The-,  do  not.  cannot,  more  amaze  the  mind,     - 
Than  this,  call'd  un-miraculous  surver. 
Say'st  thou,  "The  course  of  nature  g.fcerns  all?" 
The  course  of  nature"  is  the  art  of  G ■•<!  : 
The  miracles  thou  eall'st  for,  this  attest ; 
I'or,  say,  could  nature  nature's  course  control? 

§  2(i.5.      Nature  tlic  l'<u\r'Sc<piici$iu. 
Open  thj  bosom,  set  ihy  wishes  wide, 
And  let  in  manhood  ;   let  in   happiness  j 
Admit  the  boundless  theatre  of  thought 
from  nothing  up  to  God  ;  which  makes  a  man : 
T»ke  God  from  nature,  nothing  great  is  left : 
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Man's  mind  is  in  a  pit,  and  nothing  sees 

Emerge  Groin  thy  profound  ;  erect  thine  c\c  ; 

See  thv  distress !  now  close  art  thou  besieg'di 

Bcsicg'd  hv  nature,  the  proud  sceptic's  foe ! 

Lnctus'd  by  tbese  innumerable  worlds, 

Sparkling  conviction  on  the  darkest  mind, 

As  in  a  golden  net  of  providence, 

How  art  thou  caught  !  sure  captive  of  belief  ! 

I  r  m  this  thv  blest  captivity,  what  art, 

\\  hat  blasphemy  to  reason  seta  thee  tree  ? 

This  scene  is  heaven's  indulgent  violence  : 

Canst  thou  bear  up  against  the  tide  of  glory  .' 

What  is  earth  bosom'd  in  the  ambient  orbs, 

But  faith  in  God  impos'd,  and  press'd  on  man  ? 

God  is  a  spirit  ;  spirit  cannot  strike 

These  gross,  material,  organs ;  God  by  man 

As  much  is  seen,  as  man  a  God  can  scej 

In  these  astonishing  exploits  of  power  : 

"W  hat  order,  beauty,  motion,  distance,  mzo  ! 

Apt  means!  great  ertds!  consent  to  general  good ! 

Each  attribute  of  these  material  gods, 

A  separate  conquest  gains  b'er  rebel  thoughl : 

And  leads  in  triumph  the  whole  mind  of  man. 

§  °66.     Reasons  for  Belief. 
"  \V  hat  am  I  ?  and  from  n  hence  ?  —  I  nothing 

know, 
But  that  I  am  ;  and,  since  I  am,  conclude 
Something  eternal:   had  there  e'er  been  nought, 
Nought  still  had  been  :  eternal  there  must  be  : 
But  what  eternal  I  —  Why  not  human  race  ; 
And  Adam's  ancestors  without  an  end  ? 
That's  hard  to  be  coDceiv'd  :  since  every  link 
<  )i  that  long-chain'd  succession  i*  so  fr.iil  ; 
Can  every  part  depend,  a'  .'  not  the  whole  r 
Yet  grant  it  true  ;  new  difficulties  rise  ;     [too  ? 
Whence  earth,  and  these  bright  orbs?  —  eternal 
Grant  matter  was  eternal ;  still  the«c  orbs 
Would  want  some  oth<  r  Either:  —  much  design 
I    sf '-n  in  all  their  motions,  all  their  makes : 
Design  implie'  intelligence,  and  art  : 
That  can't  be  from  themselves,  or  man  :  that  art 
Man  scarce  c  an  comprehend,  could  man  bestow  ? 
And  nothing  greater,  yet  allow 'd,  than  man  — 
Who,  motion,  foreign  to  the  smallest  grain, 
Shot  thro'  vast  masses  of  enormous  weight ? 
Who  bid  brute  matter's  restive  lump  assume 
Such  various  forms,  and  gave  it  v.  ings  to  fly  ? 
Has  matter  innate  motion?  Then  each  atom, 
Asserting  its  indisputable  right 
To  dance,  wouldjbrm  un  universe  of  du«t: 
Has  matter  none?  Theriwhci.ce  these  glorious 

forms,  [  po»'d  r 

And  boundless  flights,  from  shapeless,  and  ro- 
il is  matter  more  trian  motion  ?   has  it  thought, 
Judgement,  and  genius  ?  Is  it  deeply  barn  d 
In  mathematics  ?  Has  it  fram'd  such  laws, 
Which,  but  togucss,  a  Newton  made  immortal  ? 
If  so,  how  each  s-?e  atom  laughs  at  rne, 
Who  think  a  clod  inferior  to  a  man  ! 
If  art,  to  form  ;  and  council,  to  conduct ; 
And  that  with  greater  far  than  human  skill  ; 
Besides  not  in  each  block,  —  a  Godhead  reigns.  — 
Crant  thcD,  invisible,  eternal,  mind  ;  • 
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That  granted,  all  is  solved.— But,  granting  that 
Draw  1  not  o'er  me  still  a  darker  cloud  ? 
Grant  I  not  that  which  1  can  ne'er  conceive  ? 
A  being  without  origin,  «r  end  ! 
Hail,  human  liberty  !  There  is  no  God. 
Vet  why  ?   on  either  scheme  the  kn;>i  ahbsists  : 
Subsist  it  must,  in  God,  or  human  race  : 
If  in  the  last,  bow  many  knots  beside, 
Indissoluble  all  ?  —  why  choose  it  there. 
Where,  chosen,  still  subsist  ten  thousand  more? 
Reject  it  ;  where  that  chosen,  all  the  rest 
Dispersed,  leave  reason's  whole  horizon  clear? 
What  vast  preponderance  i-  here  I  Can  reason 
With  louder  voice  exclaim — Believe  a  God  .' 
What  things  impossible  must  man  think  true. 
On  anv  other  system  ?  and  how  strange 
To  diabeli*\e,  through  mere  credulity  '." 

§  i'6'7.     The  Poucr  of  Cud  infinite. 
Cak  man  conceive  beyond  what  God  can  do  r 
Nothing,  but  quite-impossible,  is  hard  ; 
He  summons  into  being,  with  like  ease, 
A  whole  creation,  and  a  single  grain,   [born!  — 
Speaks   he  the  word  ?    .1   thousand  worlds   are 
A  thousand  worlds  ?  there 's  space  for  millions 
;  And  in  what  space,  can  his  great  fiat  fail?  [more; 
Still   seems  my  thought  enormous  ?    Think 
again  ;  — 
Experience  self  shall  aid  thy  lame  belief: 
(ilasses  (that  revelation  to  the  sight ') 
Have  they  not  led  us  deep  in  the  disclose 
Of  Hue-spun  nature,  exquisitely  small  ; 
And,  tho'  demonstrated,  still  ill-conceiv'd ? 
If,  then,  on  the  reverse,  the  mind  would  mount 
Ifi  magnitude,  what  mind  can  mount  too  far, 
To  keep  the  balance,  and  creation  poise  ? 
Stupendous  Architect  !  Thou,  Thou  art  all  ! 
My  soul  flics  up  and  down  in  thoughts  of  Thee, 
And  funis  herself  but  at  the  centre  still  ! 
I  Am,  thy  name  1  existence  all  thine  own  ! 
Creations  nothing;  flatter'd  much,  if  sty  I'd 
'  The  thin,  the  fleeting  atmosphere  of  God.'' 


26'8. 


Con- 


The  World  sufficient  for  Man. 
temptation  of  the  Heavens. 
Vet  why  drown  fancy  in  such  depths  as  these  ? 
Return,  presumptuous  rover  !  and  confess 
The  bounds  of  man:  nor  blame  them,  as  tuo  small : 
Enjoy  we  not  full  scope  in  what  is  seen  ? 
bull  ample  the  dominions  of  the  sun  ! 
Full  glorious  to  behold  !   how  far,  how  wide, 
The  matchless  monarch  from  his  flaming  throne, 
JLx\  ish  of  lustre,  throws  his  beams  about  him, 
Farther  and  faster,  than  a  thought  can  fly, 
And  feeds  his  planets,  with  eternal  fires? 
Beyond  this  city,  why  strays  human  thought  I 
One  wonderful,  enough  for  man  to  know  I 
One  firmament  enough  for  man  to  read  ! 
Nor  is  instruction,  here,  our  onlv  gain  j 
There  dwells  a  nobler  pathos  in  the  skies, 
Which  warms  our  passions,  proselytesour  hearts : 
How  eloquently  shines  the  glowing  pole  ! 
With  what  authority  it  gives  its  charge, 
P.rmomtrati:;^  great  truths  in  style  iublime. 
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Tho'  silent,  loud  !  heard  eartli  around,  above 
The  planets  heard  ;  and  not  unheard  in  lirll  ; 
Hell  lias  its  wonder,  tho'  too  proud  to  praise. 

Divine  instructor!  tliv  first  volume,  this, 
For  man's  perusal ;  all  in  capitals ! 
In  moon  and  stars  (heaven's  golden  alphabet!) 
Kmbla/'d  to  seise  the  sight ;  who  runs,mayread; 
Who  reads,  can  understand;  'tis  unconnnVl; 
To  Christian  land,  01  Jewry;  fairly  writ 
In  languages  universal,  to  mankind  : 
A  language,  loft}' to  the  learn'd:  yet  plain. 
To  those  that  feed  the  flock,  or  guide  .the  plough. 
Or  from  its  husk  strikeout  tin-  bounding  grain  ! 
A  language,  worthy  the  great  mind  that  spe  iks ! 
Preface,  and  comment,  to  the  sacred  page! 
Stupendous  hook  of  wisdom,  to  the  wise! 
Stupendous  hook  !  andopeu'd,  Night!  by  thee. 

By  thee  much  open'd,  1  confess,  ()  Night! 
Yet  morel  wish;  say,  gentle  Night!  whose  beams 
Give  us  a  new  creation,  and  present 
The  world's  great  picture,  softcn'd  to  the  sight  ; 
Say,  thou,  whose  mild  dominion's  silver  key 
Unlocks  our  hemisphere,  and  sets  to  view 
Worlds  without  number,  worldsconceal'd  byday 
Behind  the  proud,  and  envious  star  of  noon  ! 
Canst  thou  not  draw  a  deeper  scene  ? — andshow 
Tlie  mighty  potentate,  to  whom  belong 
These  rich,  regalia,  pompously  display 'd  ? 

0  foF  a  glimpse  of  him  my  soul  adores! 

As  the  chas'd  hart, amid  the  desart  waste,    [her, 
Pants  for  the  livinv  stream  ;  for  him  who  made 
So  pants  the  thirsty  soul,  amid  the  blank 
Ofsublunaryjoys:  say, goddess.!  where?  [throne? 
W  here  blazes  (lis  bright  court ;  where  burns  his 
Thou  know  st  ;   for  thou  art  near  him  ;  bv  thee, 
Hisgrand  pavilion,  sacred  fame  reports,    [round 
1'he  sable  curtains  drawn, if  not,  can  none 
Of  thy  fair  daughter-train,  so  swift  of  w  ing, 
Who  travel  far,  discover  where  lie  dwells? 
A  star  his  dwelling  pointed  out  below  : 
Say,  ye,  who  guide  the  wilder'd  in  the  waves. 
On  which  hand  mast  I  bend  my  course  to  find 

him  ? 
These  courtiers  keep  the  secret  of  their  king  ; 

1  wake  whole  nights,  in  vain,  to  steal  it   from 

In  ardent  contemplation's  rapid  car,     [them. 
From  earth,  as  from  my  barrier,  I  set  out: 
How  swift  I  mount;  diminish'd  earth  recedes; 
1  pass  the  moon  ;  and,  from  her  farther  side, 
Pierce  heaven's  hlueciirtain;  pauseat  every  planet, 
And  ask  for  him,  who  gives  their  orbs  to  roll. 
From  Saturn's  ring,  1  take  my  bolder  flight, 
Amid  those  sovereign  glories  of  the  skits, 
Of  independent,  native  lustre,  proud, 
The  souls  of  system!  —  What  behold  I  now  ?_ 
A  wilderness  of  wonders  burning  round; 
W  here  larger  suns  inherit  higher  spheres; 
Nor  halt  I  here  ;  my  toil  is  but  begun; 
"lis  hut  the  threshold  of  the  Deity  ; 
Or,  far  beneath  it,  1  am  grovelling  still. 


Without,  or  star,  or  angel,  for  their  guide, 
Who  worship  God,  shall  imd  him  ;  huinblclnve. 
And  not  proud  reason, ke(  ps  the  door  of  heaven  ; 
hove  finds  admission,  where  proud  science  fails. 
Man's  science  is  the  culture  of  his  heart; 
And  not  to  lose  his  plummet  in  the  depths 
Of  nature,  or  the  more  profound  of  God  ; 
To  fathom  nature;  (ill  attempted  here!) 
Pa-t  doubt,  is  deep  phiio  ophy  above; 
Higher  degrees  in  buss  archangels  take, 
\>  deeper  learn'd;  the  deepest,  learning  still: 
For,   what  a  thunder  of  omnipotence 
s  seen  in  all!   in  man!  in  earth  !   in  skies! 
teaching  this  lesson,  pride  is  loth  to  learn  — 
'   Nol  ilccplv  to  discern,  not  much  to  know, 
•    Mankind  was  born  to  wonder  and  adore." 

§  C70.     The  Greatness  of  God  inexpressible. 

'  O  What  a  mot !  O  what  a  branch  is  here  ! 
O  what  a  father '.  what  a  family! 
Worlds!  systems!  and  creations! — and  creations. 
In  one  agglomerated  cluster,  hung, 
(heat  Vine  !  on  thee:  on  thee  the  cluster  hangs  ; 
The  filial  cluster!  infinitely  spread 
In  glowing  globed,  with  various  being  fraught  ; 
Or,  shall  1  say  (for  who  can  say  enough?) 
A  constellation  often  thousand  gems, 
Set  in  one  signet,   flames  on  the  right-hand 
Of  majesty  divine;  the  blazing  Seal, 
That  deeply  stamps,  on  all  created  mind, 
Indelible,  his  sovereign  attributes 
Omnipotence  and  love  :  nor  stop  we  here, 
For  want  of  power  in  God,  but  thought  in  man. 
If  greater  aught,  that  greater  all  is  thine, 
Dread  Sire  !  —  Accept  this  miniature  of  thee  ; 


And  pardon  an  attempt  from  mortal  thought, 
"i  archangels  imgln  have  fail'd,uiiblam'd.' 


Inwhicl 


§271-     The  Misery  of  Sin. 
O  Thou,  ambitious  of  disgrace  alone  ? 
Rank  cowardto  the  fashionable  world  ! 
Art  thou  asham'd  to  bend  thy  knee  to  heaven? 
Not  all  these  luminaries,  quench'd  at  once, 
Were  half  so  sad,  as  one  benighted  mind, 
Which  gropes  for  happiness,  and  meets  despair. 
How,  like  a  widow  in  her  weeds,  the  night, 
Amid  her  glimmering  tapers,  silent  sits  ! 
How  sorrowful,  how  desolate,  she  weeps 
Perpetual  dews,  and  saddens  nature's  scene  ! 
A  scene  more  sad  sin  makes  the  darken'd  soul ; 
All  comfort  kills,  nor  leaves  one  spark  alive. 


§  C(k).    Man's  Science  the  Culture  of  his  Heart. 
*Tis  not  the  curious,  but  the  pious  path, 
That  leads  me  to  my  point :  Lorenzo  \  know, 


§  272.     Reason. 
Tho'  blind  of  heart,  still  open  is  thine  eye; 
Why  such  mignificence  in  all  thou  seest? 
Of  matter's  grandeur,  know,  one  end  is  this, 
To  tell  the  rational,  who  gazes  on  it  — 
Tho'  that  immensely  great,  still  greater  he, 
Whose  breast,  capacious,  can  embrace,  and  lodge, 
Unburthen'd,  nature's  universal  scheme  ; 
Can  grasp  creation  with  a  single  thought ; 
Creation  grasp;  and  not  exclude  its  sire  — 
To  tell  him  farther  —  It  behoves  hirh  much 
To  guard  the  important,  yet  depending,  fate 

I  j  Of. 
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Of  being,  brighter  than  a  thousand  sum  ; 
Oncsingle  raj  of  thought  outshines  thcni  all. 


§  273.     Mini. 
O  Thou  most  awful  being  !  and  most  vain! 
Thy  will,  how  (rail !  how  glorious  1-  dry  pow  er  ' 
■  read  eternity  has  sown  her  seeds 
-.  .iihI  woe.  in  thy  despotic  breast  ; 
Tho'  heaven  and  hell  depend  upon  tin  thought, 
A  butterfly  comes  en  --,  and  both  are" fled. 
My  solemn  night-born  adjuration  hear; 
Hear,  and  I  "11  raise  thy  spirit  from  the  dust. 


Death. 
Bi  5  Vnce,  death's  peculiar  attribute ! 
By  darkness,  guilt's  in<  citable  doom  : 
By  darkness,  and  by  silence,  sisters  dread  ! 
That  draw  tin  curtain  round  night's  ebon  throne, 
And  rai-e  ideas,  solemn  as  the  scene  : 
By  night,  and  all  of  awful,  night  presents 
^thought,  or  sens*  ,by  these  her  trembling  frres. 
1.    these  bright  orators,  that  prove  and  praise, 
And  press  thee  to  revere,  t'i"  Deity  : 
Perhaps,  too,  aid  thee, when  rever'll  a  while, 
To  reach  his  throne;  as  stages  of  the  soul; 
Thro'  which,  at  different  periods,  she  shall  past . 
Refining  gradual,  torherfinbl  height; 

purging  off  some  dross  ai  every  ^idicrc : 
By  this  dark  pall  thrown  o'er  the  silent  world  : 
By  the  world's   kings,    and   kingdoms,    most 

renown'd', 
From  short  ambition's  zenith  set  for  ever  ; 
Bv  the  long  list  of  swift  mortality, 
From  Adam  downward  to  this  evening's  knell, 
W  Inch  midnight  wave-  in  fancy's  startled  eye  ; 
And  shocks  her  with  a  hundred  centuries 
Hound  death'-  black  banner  thrpng'd,  in  human 

thought : 
By  thousands,  now,  resigning  their  last  breath, 
And  oiling  thee  —  wort  thou  so  wise  to  hear  : 
By  tombs  o'er  tombs  arising,  human  earth: 
Fjected,  to  make  room  for  —  human  earth; 
By  )<ompous  obsequies,  that  slum  the  day, 
The  torch  funereal,  and  the  nodding  phime, 

1  of  our  ruin  !  triumph  of  our  dust! 
By  the  damp  vault  that  weeps  o'er  royal  hones  ; 
And  the  pale  lamp,  that  shows  the  ghastly  dead, 
More  ghastly  thro- the  thick-incumbent  gloom  ! 
By  visits  (if  there  are)  from  darker  scenes, 
The  gliding  spectre  !  and  the  groaning  grove  ! 
Bv  groans  and  graves*  and  miseries  that  groan 
For  the  \rh-  < ' -  shelter  .  by  desponding  men, 
Senseless  to  pains  of  death,  from  pangs  of  guilt: 
By  guilt's  last  audit  1   bv  von  moon  in  blood, 
The  rocking  firmament,  the  falling  -tars. 
And  thunder'-    last   discharge,    great  nature's 
By  second  chaos  ;  and  eternal  night  —    [knell  '■ 
Be  wise  —  nor  let  Philander  blame  nry  charm  ; 
v  But  own  not  ill-discharg-'d  my  double  debt, 
JLovc  to  the  livi.ig  ;  duty  to  the  dead, 


V  £7"'     Reflections  on  Sleep. 

But  oh ! — my  spirit's  fail !  —  -lei  pV  dewy  warn 
trok/d  my  dj< 


1  faste, baste, sweetstranger!  from  the  peasant'sest] 
I  he  ship-boy's  hammock,  or  the  soldier's  straw, 

W  hence  sorrow  neverchas'd  ih.  c:\\  iththeebring 
Not  hideous  visions, as  of  late;  but  draughts 
Delicious  of  well-tasted,  cordial,  rest; 
Man's  rich  restorative;  his  balmy  bath, 
That  supplies,  lubricates,  and  keeps  in  play, 
I'iie  various  mow  merits  of  this  nice  machine. 
Sleep  wind    u-  up  for  the  succeeding  dawn  ; 
Fresh  we  spin  on,  till  sickness  clogs  our  u  hc<  Is, 
Or  death  quite  breaks  the  spring,  and  motion 
When  will  it  em!  w  ith  me!  [end-. 

— Thou  only  know'st, 
Thou.who-e  broad  eye  the.  future  and  the  past 
.loins  to  the  present  ;  thou,  and  thou  alone, 
All-knowing  1 — all  unknown!    and  vet    well 
Thee,  tho'  invisible,  for  over  seen  !      [known! 
.And  seen  in  all  the  great,  and  the  minute, 
Kach  globe  above,  with  its  gigantic  race, 
Each   flower,  each  leaf,  with  its,  small  |>eople 
s'varm'd,  [declare 

To  the  lir-t  thought,  that  asks,  from  whence? 
I  heir  common  source,  thou  fountain  running 
In  rivers  of  communicated  joy!  [o'er 

\\  hogav'st  us  speech  for  far,  tar  humbler  themes! 
Say,  b\  what  name  shall  I  presume  to  call 
I  In, 1  I  see  burning  in  these  countless  suns; 
As  Moses  in  the  bush  ?  illustrious  mind! 
I  low  shall  T  naineThee? — how  my  laboring  soul 
I  leaves  underneath  the  thought,toobigfor  hinh ! 

§  276      Ad(lrr<!,  lu  the  Trinity. 

Great  system  of  perfections !  mighty  cause 

<  )f  nature,  that  luxuriant  growth  of  God, 

Father  of  this  immi  asurabk  mass 

Of  matter  multiform:   niov'd,  or  at  rest  : 

Father  of  these  bright  millions  of  the  night! 

Of  which  the  least  full  Godhead  had  proclairh'd, 

Father  of  matter's  temporary  lords ! 

father  of  -pint- !   nobler  offspring !  sparks 

Of  high,  paternal  glory  ;  rich-endow'd 

With  various  measures, arid  with  various  modes 

Of  instinct,  reason,  intuition;  be; 

'lore  pale,  or  bright  from  da\  divine,  that  raise 

E  ich  over  other  in  superior  light, 

Till  the  last  ripens  into  lustre   trong 

Of  next  approach  to  Godhead  :  Father  kind 

Of  intellectual  beings;  beings  blest 

W  ith  (lowers  to  please  thee:  not  of  passive  plv 

To  laws  they  know  not;   beings  lodg'd  in  seats 

Of  well  adapted  joys  ;  in  different  domes 

Of  this  imperial  palace  for*thy  sons. 

Or,  oh!  indulge,  immortal  King !  indulge 

A  title,  11  ■-.  august  indeed,  1  ut  more 

Endearing  ;  ah  !  hovy  sweet  hi  human  ear-  ! 

Father  of  immortality  id  man  ! 

And  thou  the  next  !   vet  equal !  thbn,  bv  whom 

That    blessing  -v\a^  ponvcy'd,  ;  far   more'   was 

bought ; 
IncffabTe  the  price!  by  whom  all  worlds 
Were  made,  and  dneretfeem'd  !  illustrious  liglit 
Fnmi  light  illustrious!  Thou-,  whose  regal  power, 
'  )n  more  than  adamantine  basis  fi 
O'er  more,  far  more,  than  djail»mi  and  thrones 
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In\  iolabl .  r  >a(h     hose  fool 

.And  In- tin-  mandate  of  whose  awful  nod, 
All  regions,  revolution?,  fortunes,  fates, 
Of  high,  of  low,  of  mind,  ;m<i  matter  roll 
Through  the  short  channel-  of  expiring  time, 
( )r  shoreless  ocean  of  eternity, 
In  absolute  subjection  '.  - — and,  O  Thou 
The  glorious  third  !  distinct,  n<>t  separate! 
Beaming  from  both  !  incorporate  with  dust ! 
By  condescension,  as  thy  glory,  great  : 
Inshrin'd  in  man  !  of  human  hearts,  if  pure, 
i  )i\  ine  inhabitant  !   the  tie  dii  ine 
( )(  keaven  \-.  ith  distant  earth! — mvsteriottspow'r! 
!!  •\-«-;il'il,  —  yet  onreveal'd !  darkness  in  light! 
Number  in  unity  !  our  joj  '.  our  dread  ! 
Tri-une.  unutterable,  unconceiv'd, 
Absconding  yet  demonstrable,  greal  God  ! 
'  >  rc,tt.-r  than  greatest !  with  soft  pityls  eye, 
i'l-nin  i ! i v  brighl  home, from  that  high  firmament, 
W  here  thou,  from  all  etcmitv,  hast  dwelt ; 
Beyond  archangels  unassisted  ken 4 
Thro'  radian)  ranks  of  essences  unknown  ; 
Thro'  hierarchies  from  hierarchies  detach'd, 
Round  various  banners  of  omnipotence; 
W  ith  endless  change  of.  rapturous  duties  fir'd; 
'I  hro'  wond'rous  beings  interposing  -warms; 
All  clustring  at  the  call,  to  dwell  in  thee; 
Thro'  this  wide  waste,  of  worlds  —  look  down  — 

-   down  —  down, 
On  a  poor  breathing  particle  in  dust, 
<  )r,  lower,  an  immortal  in  his  crimes  : 
[lis  crimes  forgive  !  forgive  his  virtues  too! 
Those  smaller,  faults ;  half-converts  to  the  right. 
Nor  lot  me  close  these  eyes,  which  never  more 
May  sco  1  !u-  sun  (tho'  night's  descending  scale 
Now  weighs  up  morn)  unpity'd  and  uublcst! 
In  thy  displeasure  dwells  eternal  pain  ; 
Vnd,  since  all  pain  is  terrible  to  man. 
Gently,  ah,  gently,  lay  mc  in  my  bed, 
My  clav-cold  bed!  In  nature,  dow,so  near! 
And  when  (the  shelter  of  thy  wing  iinplnr'd) 
My  senses,  sooth'd,  shall  sink  in  >oi"i  repose  : 

0  sink  this  truth  still  deeper  in  my  soul, 
Man's  sickly  soul,  iho'  turn'd,  and  toss'«!  for  ever, 
From  side  to  side,  can  rest  on  nought  but  thee, 
Here,  in  full  trust ;  hereafter,  in  full  joy. 
J'iiou  God  and  mortal!  thence  more  God  to  man! 
Thou  canst  1101  V(  ape  niiinjnr'd  from  mir  praise, 

1  ninjur'd  from  our  praise  can  he  escape, 

V\  ho,  dlsemhosom'd  from  the  Father;  bows 
The  heaven  of  heavens,  to  kiss  the  distant  earth ! 
Breathes  out  in  agonies  a  sinless  soul ! 
Against  the  cross,  death's  iron  sceptre  breaks! 
Throws  wide  the  gates  celestial  to  his  foes, ! 
Their  gratitude,  for  such  a  boundless' debt, 
Deputes  their  suffering  brother*  to  receive  ! 
Injoins  i;  as  our  duty,  to  rejoice  ! 
And  (.to  close  all)  omnipotently  kind. 
Takes  his  delights  among  the  suns  of  men. 
What  words  are  these?  —  And  did  they  come 
front  heav'n  ? 
And  were  they  spoke  to  man  ?  to  gi  ilty  man? 
"What  are  all  mysteries  to  love  like  this  .- 
iiicli  prelibutioli  of  consummate  joy! 


§  .'77-     Conclusion. 
Thev,  farewell  night?  of darki  ;  nrorc  • 

Joj  breaks,  mines,  triumphs;  'tis  eternal  din  ! 
Shall  that  which  rises  out  of  nought  complain, 
01  a  few  wils,  pay'd  with  endless  joys  ? 
My  soid  !   henceforth,  hi  sweetest  union  join 
The  tv  0  supports  of  human  happiness, 
\\  hick  some,  eironeoiis,  think  can  never  meet; 
True  taste  of  life,  and  constant  though!  of  death; 
Thj  patron,  he,  whose  diadein  lias  dropp'd 
Yon  gems  of  heav'n:  eternity  thy  prize. 
How  must  a  spirit,  late  cscap'd  from  earth, 
The  truth  of  things  new-blazing  in  it- eve, 
i  ,00k  back,  astonish'd,  on  the  wavs  of  men, 
U  hose  life's  whole  drift  U  to  forget  their  graves  1 
And  when  our  present  privilegi  i-  pa  ;, 
The  sanie  astonishment  will  s<  ise  us  all. 
\\  hat  then  must  pain  us,  would  preserve  Us  now! 
Seise  wisdom,  ere 'tis  torment  to  he  wise  ; 
That  is,  seise  wisdom,  ere  she  seises  thee  : 
For,  what  is  hell?   full  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
W  hen  truth,  resisted  long,  is  sworn  our  foe; 
.And  calls  eternity  u>  do  her  right. 

Tims,  darkness  aiding  intellectual  light. 
And  sacred  silence  whispering  truths  divine, 
And  truth- div  ine  converting  pain  to  peace. 
My  song  the  midnight  raven  has  outwing'd, 
And  shot,  ambitious  of  unbounded  scenes, 
Beyond  the  flaming  limits  of  the  world, 
Her  gloomy  flight.     But  what  avails  the  flight 
( )t  fancy,  when  our  hearts  remain  below  ? 
\  irtue  abounds  in  flatterers  and  foes  ■ 
Lorenzo!   rise,  at  this  auspicious  hour; 
Anhtrar,  when  heaven's  most  intimate wifh'manj 
When;  like  a  falling  star,  the  ray  divine 
Glides  swift  into  the  bosom  of  the  just ; 
And  just  are  all,  defermin'd  to  reclaim  ; 
Which  sets  that  title  high  within  thy  reach, 
Awake,  then,  thv  Philander  calls,  awake, 
Thou,  who  shall  wake,  when  the  creation  sleeps: 
W  hen,  like  a  taper,  all  these  suns  expire: 
W  hen  time,  like  him  of  Gaza,  in  his  wrath 
Plucking  the  pillar-  that  support  the  world, 
In  nature's  ample  ruins  lies  eiitomb'd  ; 
And  midnight,  universal  midnight  !  reig 


§  C7«.     Solitude.     Young. 
O  SACRED  solitude!  divine  retrc;;t  ! 
Choice  of  the  Prudent  !  envy  of  the  Great! 
P)V  thy  pure  stream,  or  in  thy  waving  made, 
We  court  fair  wisdom,  thai  celestial  maid  : 
The  genuine  offspring  of  hcrlov'd  embrace 
(Strangers  on  earth)  are  innocence  and  peace: 
There,  from  the  ways  of  men  lai  I  safe  a -here, 
We  smile  to  bear  the  distant  tempest  roar; 
There,  blest  with  health,  with  bus'ness  nnper- 
This  life  w&rclish,  ami  ensure  the  next,  [plex'd, 
There  too  the  Mu-es  sport  ;  these  numbers  free, 
Pierian  Eastbury  !   1  owe  to  thee. 

§  Q~g.    The  Day  of  Judgement.    Young. 

hi.  '.    die  wide  theatre,  whose  ample  space 
Must  entertain  the  whole  of  human  race, 
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At  Heaven's  all-powerful  edict  is  prepar'd, 
And  fene'd  around  with  an  immortal  guard. 
Tribe-,  provinces,  dominions,  worlds,  o'erflow 
The  mighty  plain,  and  deluge  all  below  :       . 
And  cv'ry  age  and  nation  pours  along  ; 
Nimrod  and  Bourbon  mingle  in  the  throng ; 
Adam  salutes  his  youngest  son  ;  no  sign 
Of  all  those  ages  which  their  births  disjoin. 
How  empty  learning,  and  how  vain  is  art, 
But  as  it  mends  the  life,  and  snides  the  heart! 
What  volumes  have  been  swell'd,  what  time  been 
To  fix  a  hero's  birth-day,  or  descent?       [spent, 
M  hat  joy  rau.-t  it  now  yield,  what  rapture  raise, 
To  see  the  glorious  race  of  aulient  davs  ? 
To  greet  those  worthies  who  perhaps  have  stood 
Illustrious  on  record  before  the  flood  ? 
Alas  !  a  nearer  care  your  soul  demands : 
(  aesar  unnoted  in  jour  presence  stands. 

How  vast  the  concourse !  not  in  number  more 
The  waves  that  break  on  the  rebounding  shore, 
The  leaves  that  tremble  in  the  shady  grove, 
The  lamps  that  gild  the  spangled  vaults  above  ; 
Those  overwhelmins  armies,  whose  command 
Said  to  one  empire,  fall ;  another,  stand  , 
Whpse  rear  lay  wrapt  in  night,  while  brf   . 

dawn 
RousM  the  broad  fremt,  and  call'd  the  battle  on; 
Great  Xerxes'  world  in  arms,proudCaniiT'<  field, 
Where  Carthage  taught  victorious  Rome  10  yield, 
(Another  blow  had  broke  the  Fates  decree^ 
And  earth  had  wanted  her  fourth,  monarchy.) 
Immortal  Blenheim,  fam'd  Ramillia's  host, 
They  all  are  here,  and  here  they  all  are  lost  : 
Their  millions  swell  to  be  disccrn'd  in  vain, 
Lost  as  a  billow  in  th'  unbounded  main. 

This  echoing  voice  now  rends  the  yielding  air : 
"' Fori udgement.judgement.sor.sofmen, prepare!  ' 
Earth  shakes  anew;  I  hear  her  groans  profound, 
And  hell  thro' all  her  trembling  realms  resound. 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  thou  greatest  pow'r  of  earth. 
Bleu  with  most  equal  planets  at  thy  birth, 
Whose  valor  drew  the  most  successful  sword, 
Most  realms  united  in  one  common  lord  ; 
Who  on  the  day  of  triumph,  said'st,  Be  thine 
The  skies,  Jehovah,  all  this  world  is  mine  ; 
Dare  not  to  lift  thine  eye  —  Alas,  my  Muse  ! 
Howartthoulost!  what  numbers  canst  thuuehoose: 

A  sudden  blush  inflames  the  waving  sky, 
And  now  the  crimson  curtains  open  fly ; 
Lo  !  far  within,  and  far  above  all  height, 
Whereheaven'sgrealSov'reign  reigns  in  worlds  of 

light. 
^\  hence  nature  He  informs,  and  with  one  ray 
Shot  fron;  his  eye,  does  all  her  works  survey, 
Creates, siipports.confuunds!  wheretimcandplace, 
Matter,  and  form,  and  fortune,  life,  and  grace, 
Wait  humbly  at  the  footstool         'ieir  God, 
And  move  obedient  at  his  awful  no  .  ; 
VS  bence  he  beholds  us  vagrant  emmets  crawl 
At  random  on  this  air-sus-pended  ball 
("Speck  of  creation  !)  :  if  he  pour  one  breath, 
Tne  bubble  breaks,  and  'tis  eternal  death. 

Thence  i^uing  I  behold  (but  mortal  sight 
-:ris  not  s4cli  a  rushing  seu  of  light ! 


T  see  on  an  empereal  flying  throne 
Sublimelv  ruiso,  Heaven  -  everlasting  Son  ; 
Crown'dwith that niajcstvwhichform'dthe world, 
And  the  grand  rebwl  flaming  downward  hurl'd, 
V  irfue,  dominion,  praise,  omnipotence. 
Support  the  train  of  their  triumphant  Prince. 
A  zone,  beyond  the  thought  of  angels  bright, 
Around  him,  like  the  zodiac,  winds  its  light. 
Night  shades  the  solemn  archi>s  of  his  brows, 
And  in  his  cheek  the  purple  morning  glows. 
A\  here'er  serene  be  linns  propitious  eyes, 
Or  wc  expect,  or  find,  a  paradise  : 
But  if  resentment  reddens  their  mild  beams, 
Tlie  Eden  kindles,  and  the  world  's  in  flames. 
On  one  hand,  knowledge  shines  in  potest  light  j 
On  one.  the  sword  of  justice,  fiercely  bright. 
Now  bend  the  knee  in  sport,  present  the  reed  ; 
Now  tell  the  scounr/d  Impostor  he  shall  bleed  ! 

Thus  glorious,  thro'  the  courts  of  heaven,  the 
Of  lit-  and  death  eternal  bends  his  course;  [source 
Loi.i!  <  hunders  round  him  roll, and  lightningsplay, 
Tli"  angelic  host  is  rang'd  in  bright  array  ; 
Some  touch  the  string,  some  strike  the  sounding 
And  mingling  voices  in  rich  concert  swell; [shell; 
Voices  seraphic!  blest  with  such  a  strain,  • 
Could  Satan  hear,  he  were  a  god  again. 

Triumphant  King  of  Glory!  Soul  of  bliss! 
\\  hat  a  stupendous  turn  of  fate  is  this  ! 

0  !  whither  art  thou  rais'd  above  the  scorn 
And  indigence  of  him  hi  Bethlem  born  ; 
A  needless,  helpless,  unaccounted  guest, 
And  but  a  second  tr.  the  fodder'd  beast! 
Howchang'd  fVomhim,who meekly prostratelaid, 
\  ouchsaf  'd  to  wash  the  feet  himself  had  made  ! 
From  him  who  was  betray'd,  forsook,  denied, 
Wept,  ianguish'd,  prav'd,  bled,  thirsted,  groan'd, 

and  died  ; 
Hung,  piere'd  and  bare,  insulted  by  the  foe ; 
Allheaven  in  tearsabove,earthunconcern'dbelow! 

And  was  't  enough  to  bid  the  Sun  retire? 
W  hy  did  not  Nature  at  thy  groan  expire  ? 

1  see,  I  hear,  I  feel,  the  pangs  divine; 
The  world  is  vanish'd  -=-  I  am  wholly  thine. 

Mistaken  Caiaphas  !  ah  !  which  blasphem'd, 
Thou  or  thy  pris'ner?  which  shall  be  condenm'd? 
Well  might'st  thou  rend  thy  garments,  well  ex- 
Deep  are  the  horrors  of  eternal  flame!  [claim; 
But  God  is  good!  'tis  wond'rous  all  !  ev'n  He 
Thou  gav'st  to  death, shame, torture,<lied  for  thee, 

Now  the  descending  triumph  stops  its  flight 
From  earth  full  twice  a  planetary  height. 
There  all  the  clouds  condens'd  two  columns  raise 
Distinct  with  orient  veins  and  golden  blaze ; 
One  fix'd  on  earth,  and  one  in  sea  ;  and  round 
Its  ample  foot  the  swelling  billows  sound. 
These  ait  imnie— .arable  arch  support. 
The  grand  tribunal  of  this  awful  court. 
Sheets  of  bright  azure  from  the  purest  sky> 
Stream  fioin  the  crystal  arch,  and  round  the  co- 
lumns fly. 
Death,  wrapt  in  chains,  low  at  the  basis  lies, 
And  on  the  point  of  his  own  arrow  dies. 

Here  high  eurhron'd  th' eternal  Judge  is  plac'd 
With  ail  th'.-  grandeur  of  his  Godhead  grae'd  ; 
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Stars  nu  his  robes  in  beauteous  order  meet, 
And  the  sua  burns  beuealh  liis  awful  lot. 

Now  an  archangel  eminently  bright. 
From  oft' his  silver  staff  of  woud'rous  height, 
Unfurl-,  the  Christian  flag,  which  waving  flies, 
An  1  shuts  ami  opens  more  than  half  the  skies: 
The  ( 'ross    <>  strong  a  red,  if  sheds  a  stain 
W  here  er  it  floats,  <><\  can!',  and  air,  and  main; 
plushes  the  hill,  and  sets  i;n  fire  the  wood,  • 
AIU'  turns  the  deep-dyed  ocean  into  Mind. 

(_>h  formidable  <  rlery  !  dreadful  bright  ! 
Refulgent  tortiiTe  to  tin-  guilty  sight! 
Ah  turn»  unwary  Muse,  nor  i  ire  reveal 
What  horrid  thoughts  with  the  polluted  dwell. 
Say  not  I '  '  wake  the  Sun  shrink  in  his  beam) 
D.ire  not  affirm,  they  wish  it  all  a  dream  ; 
Wish  or  the'r  s°uls  may  with  their  limbs  decay, 
Or  God  be  spoil'd  of  his  eternal  sway. 
Jhit  rather,  if  thou  know'st  the  means,  unfold 
How  they  with  transport  might  the  scene  behold. 

Ah  how  but  by  Repentance — by  a  mind 
Quick  and  Severe' its  OWB  offence  to  find? 
By  tears,  and  groans,  and  never-ceasing  care, 
And  all  the  pious  violence  of  praj  r  ? 
Thus  then,  with  fervency  till  now  unknown, 
I  cast  my  heart  before  th'  eternal  throne, 
In  this  great  temple,  which  the  skies  surround, 
{■brhoinageto  its  Lord  a  narrow  bound:  [weigh, 
"  O  Thou  !  whose  balance  does  the  mountains 
\\  hose  will  thi  wild  tumultuous  seas  obey, 
Whose  breath  can  turn  those  wat'ry  worlds  to 

flame, 
That  flame  to  tempest,  and  that  tempest  tame  ; 
£arth's  meanest  son,  all  trembling,  prostrate  falls, 
And  on  the  bounties  of  thy  goodness  calls. 

"  O!  give  the  winds  all  past  offence  to  sweep, 
To  scatter  wide,  or  bury  in  the  deep  : 
Thy  pow'r,  my  weakness,  may  I  ever  see, 
And  wholly  dedicate  my  soul  to  thee ! 
Reign  o'er  my  will ;  my  passions  ebb  and  flow 
At  thy  command,  nor  human  motive  know  ! 
If  anger  boil,  let  anger  be  my  praise, 
And  sin  the  graceful  indignation  raise. 
My  love  be  warm  to  suci  our  the  tj[istrcss'd, 
And  lift  the  burden  from  the  soul  oppreas'd. 
O  may  my  understanding  ever  read 
'1  his  glorious  volume,  which  tin  wisdom  made ! 
"V\  ho  decks  the  maiden  Spring  with  flow'rv  pride  ? 
W  ho  calls  forth  Summei  hke  a  sparkling  bride  ? 
Whojoys  the  mother  Autumn's  bed  to  crown? 
Anil  bids  old  Winter  lay  her  honors  down? 
Not  the  great  Ottoman,  oj  greater  Czar, 
Not  Europe's  arbitress  ot  peace  and  war. 
May  :  ea  and  land, and  eann  and  hea\  'n  bejoLn'd, 
To  bring  th'  eternal  Author  to  my  mind  ! 
\\  hen  oceans  roar,  or  awful  thunders  roll, 
May  thoughts  of  ihy  dread  vengeance   shake 

my  soul ! 
When  earth '» in  bloom  ,or  planets  proudly  shine, 
Adoie,  my  heart,  the  Majesty  divine  ! 
Thro'  ev'iy  scene  of  life,  ur  peace,  or  war, 
Plenty,  ur  want,  thv  glory  he  mvcaie! 
Shine  we  in  arms  or  sing  beneath  our  vine  ? 
Thine  is  the  vintage,  and  (he  cenciuesl  thine  : 


Thy  pleasure  points  thr  haft  and  bends  the  bow> 
The  cluster  blasts  or  bids  it  brightly  glow : 
Tisthou  thai  le  d'st  our  pow  rful  armies  forth, 
And  giv'si  great  Anne  thy  sceptre  o'er  the  north. 

"  Grant  1  may  ever,  at  the  morning  ray, 
Open  with  pray'r  the  consecrated  day  ; 
Tune  thy  great  praise,  and  hid  my  soul  arise, 
And  with  the  mounting  sun  ascend  the  skies  1 
As  that  advances,  let  my  zeal  improve, 
And  glow  with  ardor  of  consummate  love  ; 
Nor  cease  at  eve,  hut  with  the  setting  sun 
My  endless  worship  shall  be  still  begun. 

"  And,  oh,  permit  the  gk>om  of  solemn  night 
To  sacred  thought  may  forcibly  invite. 
When  thi->  world  'sshut,  and  awful  planets  rise, 
Call  on  our  minds,  and  raise  them  to  the  skies. 
Compose  our  souls  with  a  less  dazzling- sight, 
And  show  all  nature  in  a  milder  light  ; 
How  ev'ry  boist'rous  thought  in  calms  subsides , 
How  the  smooth'd  spirit  into  goodness  glides ! 
O  how  divine,  to  tread  the  milky  way 
To  the  bright  palace  of  the  Lorn  of  day  ! 
His  court  admire,  or  for  his  favor  sue, 
Or  leagues  of  friendship  with  his  saints  renew } 
Pleas'd  to  look  down,  and  see  die  world  asleep, 
While  1  long  vigils  to  its  Founder  keep  !       [trol, 

"  Canst  thou  not  shake  the  centre  ?  Oh  con- 
Subdue  by  force,  the  rebel  in  my  soul ! 
Thou,  who  canst  still  the  raging  of  the  flood, 
Restrain  the  various  tumults  of  my  blood  ; 
Teach  me,  with  equal  firmness,  to  sustain 
Alluring  pleasure,  and  assaulting  pain. 
0  may  1  pant  for  thee  in  each  desire, 
And  with  strong  faith  foment  the  holy  fire ! 
Stretch  out  mv  soul  in  hope,  and  grasp  the  prize 
Which  in  Eternity's  deep  l>osam  lies ! 
At  the  great  day  of  recompence  behold, 
Devoid  of  fear,  the  fatal  book  unfold  ! 
Then,  wafted  upwards  to  the  blissful  seat. 
From  age  to  age  Bay  grateful  song  repeat ; 
My  Light,  my  Life,  my  God,  my  Saviour  see, 
And  rival  angels  in  the  praise  of  Thee  ! 


Fallcs  for  the  Female  Sex.    Moore. 

§230.     fable  i.     The  Eagle  and  the 

Assembly  of  Birds. 

To  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales* 
The  moral  lav,  to  beauty  due, 
I  write.  Fair  Excellence,  to  you  ; 
Well  pleas'd  to  hope  my  vacant  hours 
Have  been  employ'd  to  sweeten  yours. 
Truth  under  fiction  I  impart, 
To  weed  out  folly  from  the  heart. 
And  show  the  paths  that  lead  astray 
The  wand'ring  nymph  from  wisdom's  w-ay. 

I  flatter  none. '  The  great  and  good 
Are  bv  their  actions  understood  ; 
Your  monument,  if  actions  raise, 
Shall  I  deface  l>v  idle  praise? 
I  echo  not  the  voice  of  Fame ; 
That  dwells  delighted  on  your  name  : 
Her  friendly  talc,  however  true, 
Were  flatt'rv,  if  i  told  it  yoa. 

The 
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and  die  vain, 
•  and  my  stj 
I  .  -:  I  write, 

An  1  ■  entin  chorus  my  spite  • 
"U  iih  friendly  hand  I  now  d;e  glass 

promiscuous  as  the\   p»SS 

Should  foUv  the*e  her  Kken  -  \ 

1  fret  not  that  ihe mirror's  true: 

[f  t!i-    fanUBtk  t"rai  of 
1  made  it  nut,  buU would  amend. 
Virtue,  in  ev'rv  clime  and 

I  i he  folly-soothing  page  : 
While  •  •  offends  the  ear, 

Of  \  i  -  her. 

Premising  this,  \>mr  anger  spare  . 
And  claim  the  fable  you  who  d 

The  birds  in  place,  by  fictions  |»i 
To  Jupiter  (heir  pray'rs  addrcss'd  : 
]i    srv  '  iotB  be-  me  ex'd, 

Their  counsels  libellers  pcrple: 
They  be*g*d    w  stop  seditions  loi 
A  gracibos  hearing  of  their  wi  >i  gs. 

grants  the  suit.     The  Eagli 
Decider  of  the  ^r.md  debate. 

Tlic  I'm-,  to  tru^t  and  pow'r  preferr'd, 
Demands  perarassion  to  be  hoard. 
Bays  he,  prolixity  of  phrase 
y.'.u  know  I  hate.     This  libel  says, 
"  Some  I .  i  n  I  -  there  are,  who,  prone  to  noise, 
Are  hir'd  to  silence  wisdom's  voice  ; 
And  -kill'd,  to  chatter  out  the  hour, 
Rise  bv  their  "mptiness  to  pow'r." 
That  this  is  aim'd  direct  at  me, 
No  doubt  vou  11  readily  agree  ; 
Vet  well  this  sage  assembly  know  s, 
By  parts  to  government  1  rose. 
Mv  prudent  counsels  prop  the  state  ; 
Magpies  wore  never  known  to  prate. 

The  Kite  POseUp.     Ills  hon;>t  heart 
In  hriue'*  nriferings  bote  a  part. 
That  there  were  birds  of  prey  he  knew  : 
So  far  the  Hheller  said  true  : 
"  Voracious,  bold,  to  rapine  prone, 
Who  know  no  infrest  but" their  ov  n  ; 
Who  hov'ring  o'er  the  farmers  yard-, 
Nor  pigeon,  chick,  <<t  dbckljng  spar'd." 
This  mighibe  true ;  bit,  if  applied 
To  him,  in  troth,  the  -Umd'rer  lied. 
Sinoe  ign'rance  then  nii^lit  be  misled, 
Such  things,  he  thought,  were  be- 1  unsaid. 
'1  he  Crow  was  vex'd.     As  yesrer-mpnv 
"■■'II  corn, 
A  screaming  boy  was  set  for  p 
lie  knew,  '<>  drive  the  eruwa  awaj  ; 
Scandal  had  (bund  him  out  in  turn, 
And  bu/z'd  abroad  that  crows  love  corn; 

'I       '  I  mn  face, 

'    -.  thus  harangu'-d  upon  the  e 
'I     .t  magpit  s  prate,  it  may  be  true ; 

te  may  be  vr  rtioui  toe  ; 
C  n>  \  -  sonn  limes  deal  in  new-sown  pease  . 
He  libeU  n<">!,  who  strikes  at  thi 
'f  he  dander  's  here — ;--  lint  there  are  bird--, 
Whose  wisdom'  lies  in  looks,  not  words  ■> 
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Bhmd'rers,  who  I  ■  dark, 

And  dways  shoot  beside  the  mark." 
[le  names  not  me;  but  diose are  hints, 
Which  manifest  at  whom  he  squints  j 

re  indeed  that  blund'ring  fowl, 
To  question  if  he  meant  an  owl. 

Yc  wrct<  bes,  hence  !   the  Eagle  cries, 
'Tis  conscience,  conscience  that  applies; 
The  virtuous  mini!  takes  no  alarm, 
I  by  innocence  from  harm  ; 
\\  Idle  Guilt,  an'i  his  associate  Fear, 
\r e  startled  at  die  pa  ?ing  air. 


§  281.     fabi  E  [i.     The  Panther,  the  fltorse, 
!  i  -  Bi  i  stf. 

The  man  who  seeks  to  win  die  fair 

(So  custom  says,)  nnist  truth  forbear; 

Nlusl  fawn  and  flatter,  cringe  and  lie, 

And  raise  the  goddess  to  the 

For  truth  is  hateful  to  Iter  ear : 

A  rudeness  which  jhc  cannot  bear. 

A  rudeness  !    i es,  1  speak  my  thougltts ; 

For  truth  upbraids  her  with  her  faidts. 

1  low  wretched,  Cbloe,  then  am  I, 
Who  love  von,  and  yet  cannot  lie  ? 
And  siill,  to  make  you  le-s  nay  friend, 
1  strive  ■  "ur  errors  to  amend ! 
Hut  shail  the  senseless  fop  impart 
The  softest  pas-ion  to  your  heart'; 
While  he,  who  tells  von  honest  truth, 
And  points  to  happiness  your  youth, 
Determines,  by  his  care,  his  lot, 
And  lives  neglected  and  forgot? 

Trust  me,  mv  dear,  with  greater  ease, 
Your  ta~te  for  flatt'ry  !  could  please-; 
And  similes  in  each  dull  line, 
Lil  p  gli  ••  -wopms  in  the  dark,  should  shine-, 
What  if  1  *av  your  lips  disclose 
The  freshness  of  the  op'ning  rose? 
Or  that  i-our  cheeks  are  hods  of  Hon  'rs 
Knvipeii'd  by  refreshing  show'raj 
Vet  certain  a  i  diese  flow  'rs  shall  fade, 
Time  ev'rv  beauty  w  ill  invade: 
The  butterfly of  various  hue, 
More  than  the  flow'rs  resembles  you  | 
Fur,  Suturing,  fickle,  busy, thing, 
IVpleasure  ever  on  the  wing, 
( f.nl'.  coquetting  for. an  hour, 
To  die,  noduie'cr  be.  thought  of  more, 

Would  you  die  bloom  ofyouth  should  last! 
'Tis  virtue  that  must  bind  it  fast; 
An  easy  carriage,  y.lioliv  free 
From  -imr  reserves  or  li 
(mod-nalur'd  mirth,  an  open  heart, 
And  looks  unskfll'd  in  any  art;-. 
Humility  enoufsh  to  own 
The  frailties  which  a  friend  makes  krfewn, 
\  1 1 <  1  decent  pride  enough  to  know 
The  worth  that  virtue  Van  bestow.       '• 

These  are  thecbamis-whirh  ne'er  decay, 
Though  \oulhand  beauty  lade  away  ; 
And  time,  which  all  things  else  rniim'S, 
"-lil!  In lighten  ■  -\  irute.-awd.41n1.1rov'>.' 

'       '  You  11 
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\  ou  '11  frown,  and  ask,  To  what  intent 
This  blnnt  address  to  you  i^  sent  r 
1  II  spare  the  question,  nnd  confess 
J  'd  praise  you,  if  J  to/dyou  less. 
H>i  rail,  be  angn  ,  or  complain', 
1  will  be  rude  while  you-ai*  vain. 

Beneath  a  lion's  peaceful  reign, 
\\  ben  beasts  mot  friend!)  on  the  plain, 
A  Panther  of  majestic  pert 
(The  faincst  female  of  the  court) 
\\  it'i  spotted  skin,  and  eyes  r.i'liro, 

Fill'd  everv  bos with  desire. 

"\\  here'er  she  mov'd,  a  servile  crowd' 
Of  (awning  creatures  cring'd  and  bow  'd  : 
Assemblies  cv'ry  Week  she  held 
(Like  modern  belles)  with  eoxcombs  fill'd; 
"Where  noise,  ;in<l  nonsense,  and  grimacei 
And  lies,  and  scandal,  fill'd  the  place. 

Behold  the  say  fantastic  thing 
Encircled  by  the  spacious  ring! 
Low  bowing,  w itli  important  look, 
As  itr^t  in  rank,  the  Monkey  spoke  : 

"  Cad  take  ine,  madam!  but  i  swear, 
No  angel  ever  look'd  so  fair: 
Forgive  my  rudeness,  but  I  vow 
]  ou  were  not  quite  divine  till  now; 
Those  limbs !  that  shape!  and  then  th<  Seeyea 

0  clo-c  them j  or  the  gazer,  dies  1" 

]  .  gentle  pug,  for  goodness  hush, 

1  vow  and  swear  you  make  me  blush; 
I  shall beangrj  at  this  rate; 

Tbao  Kfo  flatt'ry,  which  1  liatc.    • 

The  Fox,  in  deeper  cunning  versta1, 
The  beauties  of  the  mind  rehears'd, 
And  talk'd  of  knowledge,  taste,  and  sense, 
To  which  the  fair  haw  vast  pretence  ! 
Yet  well  lie  knew  them  alwaj    vain 
Of  what  t'ta\  >tii\e  not  to  attain  ; 
And  play'd  so  eun  part, 

Thai  pug  was  rivall'd  in  hi«  art. 

The  Coata.-ou'd  his  am'rousfli  me, 
And  burnt —  for  what  he  durst  not  name. 
Yet  hop'd  a  meeting  in  the  wood 
Might  make  his  meaning  understood. 
Hall"  angr-y  at  the  held  address, 
She  frown'd  ;  but  yet  she  must  confess 
Such  beatrties  might  inflame  his  blood', 
B«J  still  liii  phrase  was  somewhat  rude. 

The  llo'j;  her  neatness  much  admhr'd; 
The  formal  Ass  her!  swiftness  lir'd  : 
While  all  to  teed  her  folly  strove, 
And  by  their  praises  siiar'd  her  love. 

The  Horse,  whose  gen'roui  heart  disdainM 
Applause  by  servile  Ratt'ry  gair/d, 
V\  ith  graceful  courage  silence  broke, 
And  thus  with  indignation  spoke  : 

When  Ratt'rmg' monkeys  lawn  and  prate, 
They  justly  raise  contempt  or  hate  ; 
For-  merit  's  lurn'd  to  ridicule, 
Ajpplaiuled  by  the  grinning  fool, 
The  artful  fox  ydur  wit  commends,, 
To  lure  you  to  his  selfish  cuds  ; 
From  the  vile  flatt'rer  nun  away, 
Fpr  knaves  make  friendships  to  betray, 


I)iM'ii-s  the  train  bffbps  and  fools, 
And  learn  to  live  l>\  wisdom's  roles  : 
Such  beauties'  might  the  lion  warm. 
Did  not  your  fully  break  the  'harm; 
For  who  would  court  thai  lovely  shape, 
To  be  the  rival  of  an  ape  : 

1  le  said,  and  sni ni ins  in  disdain, 
Spuru'd  at  the  crowd,  and  sought  the  plain. 


§  282. 


FABLE  in.     The  Nightingale  and  llic 
(J  low -norm. 

The  prudent  nymph,  whose  cheeks  djscla  * 

The  lily  and  the  blushing  roc, 

Fro  ii  public  view  her  charm-,  will  jcrecn. 

And  rarelv  in  the  crowd  be  seen  ; 

This  simple  truth  shall  keep  her  wise — 

"  The  fairest  fruits  attract  the  Hies." 

One  night  a  Glow-worm,  proud  and  vain. 
Contemplating  her  glitt'ring  train, 
Cried,  Sure  there  ne\er  was  in  nature 
So  elegant,  so  line  a  creature. 
AH  other" insects  that  1  see, 
The  frugal  ant,  industrious  bec. 
Or  silk-worm,  with  contempt  I  view  ; 
With  all  that  low,  mechanic  crew, 
Who  sen  ilelv  their  lives  employ 
In  business,  enemy  to  jov. 
Mean,  vulgar  heed  !  \  e  are  my  scorn  ; 
For  grandeur  only  1  was  horn, 
Or  sure  am  sprung  from  race  divine 
And  plac'd  on  earth  to  live  and  shine. 
Those  lights  that  sparkle  so  on  high, 
Are  but  the  glow-worms  of  the  sky; 
And  kings  on  earth  their  cwns  admire, 
Because  liny  imitate  my  lire. 

She  spoke.     Attentive  on  a  spray, 
A  Nightingale  forbore  his  lay; 
i  ie  sau  the  shining  morsel  near, 
And  flew,  directed  by  the  dare ; 
Awhile  he  gaz'd  with  sober  look, 
And  thus  the  trembling  prey  bespoke: 

Deluded  fool,  with  pride  elate  ! 
Know,  'tis  thv  beauty  brings  thy  fate: 
Less  dazzling,  long  iliou  mightst  have  lain 
I  fnheeded  on  the  velvet  plain  : 
Pride,  soon  or  late,  degraded  mourns, 
And  beaut}  iVrecks  whom  she  adorns. 

§  283.     iarl!.  iv.    Hymen  and  Death. 
Sixteen,  d  ye  say?  Nay  then,  'tis  time; 
Another  year  destroys  your1  prime. 
i$ul  stay — the  settlement?   "  That's  made." 
Why  then's  my  simple  girl  afraid  ? 
Vet  hold  a  moment,  ii"  you  can, 
And  hccdfullv  the  fable  scan. 

The  shades  were  fled,  the  morning  blush'd, 
The  winds  were  in  their  caverns  hnsh'd, 
When  Hymen,  pensive  and  sedate, 
Held  o'er' the  fields  his  musing  gait 
Behind  him,  thro'  the  green-wood  shade, 
Death's  meagre  form  the  god  survey'd  ; 
Who  .quickly,  with  gigantic  stride, 
Outwent  his  pace,  and  jom'd  his  side. 

Tire 
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The  chat  on  ■  irious  subjects  ran, 
I  ...    ngrv  Ilvmcn  thus  began  : 

Relen'lrss  Death  !  whose  iron  sway 
Mortals  reluctant  must  obey, 
>»  ill  of  thy  pow'r  shall  I  complain, 
And  thv  too  partial  hand  arraign  ? 
When  Cupid  brings  a  pair  of  hearts, 
.All  over  stqck  with  equal  darts, 
Thv  cruel  shafts  n)v  hopes  deride, 
rut  the  knotth.u  Hvmen  tied. 

Shall  not  the  bloody  and  the  hold. 
The  miser  hoarding;  up  his  gdld, 
The  harlot  reeking  from  the  stew, 
Alone  thy  fell  revenge  pursue? 
But  must  th»-  gentle  and  the  kind 
Thy  fury,  andisttnguish'd,  find  ? 

The  monarch  calmly  thus  replied  : 
Wejgh  well  the  cause,  and  then  decide. 
That  friend'  of  yours  you  lately  nam'd, 
Cupid  alone,  is  to  be  blam'd  ; 
Then  let  thv  charge  be  justly  laid  : 
That  idle  boy  neglects  his  trade, 
And  hardly  one  in  twenty  years 
A  couple  to  your  temple  bears.' 
The  wretches,  whom  your  office  blends, 
Silenus  now,  or  Plutus  sends  ;  ■ 
Hence  care,  and  bitterness,  and  strife, 
Arc  common  to  the  nuptial  life. 

Believe  me!  more  than  all  mankind 
Your  vot'ries  my  compassion  hnd. 
Yet  cruel  am  I  call'd,  and  base. 
Who  seek  the  wretched  to  release  ; 
The  captive  from  his  bonds  to  free, 
Indissoluble  but  for  me. 
Tis  1  entice  him  to  the  yoke ; 
"Bv  me  your  crowded  altars  smoke  : 
For  mortals  boldly  dare  the  noose, 
Secure  that  Death  will  set  them  loose. 


§  2~i.     fable  v.     The  Poel  and  his  Patron. 
Why,  Telia,  is  your  spreading  \vai»t 
So  loose,  so  negligently  he'd? 
Why  must  the  wrapping  bed-gown  hide 
Your  snowy  bosom  s  swelling  pride  ? 
How  ill  that  dre~t  adorns  your  head, 
Distain'd  and  rumpled  from  the  bed  ! 
Those  clouds  that  shade  your  blooming  face 
A  little  water  might  displace, 
As  Nature  ev'ry  morn  bestows 
The  crystal  dew  to  cleanse  the  rose. 
Those  tresses,  as  the  raven  black, 
That  vrav'd  in  ringlets  down  your  back, 
Uncomb'd,  ant)  iirjur'd  by  neglect, 
Destroy  the  face  which  once  they  deck'd. 

Whence  this  forgetfulness  of  dress? 
Pray,  Madam,  areyou  married?  —  Yes. 
Nav,  then  indeed  the  wonder  ceases  ; 
No  matter  now  how  loose*  your  dress  is  , 
The  end  is  won,  your  fortune  's  made  ; 
Your  Miter  now  may  take  the  trade. 

Ala'  '    what  pitv  'ti-  to  find 
Tim  fault  in  half  the  f<  male  kind  ! 
From  hence  proceeds  aversion*,  strife, 
And  a!!  that  sours  the  wedded  life. 


Bcautv  can  only  point  the  dart, 
"lis  neatness  guides  it  to  the  heart  ; 
Let  neatness  then  and  beauty  strive 
To  keep  a  wav'ring  flame  alive. 

Tis  harder  far  (you  '11  find  it  true) 
To  keep  the  conquest,  than  subdue  ; 
Admit  us  once  behind  the  screen, 
What  is  there  farther  to  he  seen  ? 
A  newer  face  mav  raw  the  flame, 
But  ev'ry  woman  is  the  same. 

Then  study  chiefly  to  improve 
The  charm  that  fix'il  your  husband's  love. 
Weigh  well  his  humor.     VI  as  it  dress 
Thai  gave  your  beauty  povv'r  to  ble*s  ? 
Pursue  it  still ;  be  neater  seen  ; 
'Tis  always  frugal  to  be  clean  ; 
So  shall  you  keep  alive  desire, 
And  time's  swift  wing  shall  fan  the  fire. 

In  garret  high  (as  stories  say) 
A  Poet  sung  his  tuneful  lay  ; 
So  soft,  so  smooth,  his. verse  you  'd  swear 

Apollo  and  the  Muses  there  : 
Thro'  all  the  ton  n  his  praises  rung ; 
His  sonnets  at  the  playhouse  sung} 
High  waving  o'er  his  lab'ring  head. 
The  goddess  Want  her  pinions  spread, 

And  with  poetic  furv  fir'd, 

What  Phoebus  faintly  had  inspir'd. 
A  noble  youth,  of  taste  and  wit, 

Approv'd  the  sprightly  things  he  writ, 

And  sought  him  in  his  cobweb  dome, 

Discharg'd  his  rent,  and  brought  him  home, 
Behold  him  at  the  stately  hoard ! 

Who  but  the  Poet  and  my  Lord  ! 

Each  day  dcliciously  he  dines, 

And  gree'dy  quaffs  the  gcn'roiis  wines  ; 

His  sides  were  plump,  his  skin  was  sleek, 

And  plenty  wanton'd  on  his  cheek  ; 

Astonishu  at  the  change  so  new, 

Away  th'  inspiring  goddess  flew. 
Now,  dropi  for  politics  and  news, 

Negle<?ted  lay  the  drooping  Muse, 

Unmindful  whence  his  fortune  came. 

He  stifled  the  poetic  flame  ; 

Nor  tale,  nor  sonnet,  for  my  lady, 

Lampoon,  nor  epigram,  was  ready. 
With  just  contempt  his  Patron  saw 

(Resolv'd  his  bounty  to  withdraw)  ; 

And  thus  with  anger  in  his  look, 

The  late-repenting  fool  bespoke  : 

Blind  to  the  good  that  courts  thee  grown., 

Whence  lias  the  sun  of  favor  shone  ? 

Delighted  with  thy  tuneful  art, 

1    vcm  was  growing  in  my  heart ; 

But  idly  thou  reject'st  the  charm 

That  gave  it  birth,  and  kept  it  warm. 
Unthinking  fools  alone  despise 

The  aru  that  taught  thern  first  to  rise. 

§  283.      iable  vi.     The  ffolf,  the  Sherpx 
and  the  Lamb. 
Duty  demands,  the  parent's  voice 
Should  sanctify  the  daughter's  choice* 
In  that  is  due  obedience  shown  ; 
To  chooio,  belong?  '.o  her  alone. 

May 
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May  horror  sci«e  liis  roid night  hour, 
V\  ho  build?  upon  a  parent's  po\%  r. 
And  claims,  bv  purchase  vile  and  base, 
The  loathing  maid  for  his  embrace  ; 
Hence  virtue  sickens;  and  the  breast, 
Where  peace  had  built  her  downy  nest, 
Becomes  the  troubled  sea!  of  care, 
And  pines  with  anguish  and  despair. 

A  Wolf,  rapacious  rough,  and  bold. 
Whose  nightly  plunders  thinn'd  the  fold, 
Contemplating  his  ill-spent  life, 
And  c  lov'd  with  thefts  would  take  a  wife. 
l'lis  purpose  known,  the  savage  race 
Jn  mini  rous  crowds  attends  the  place  ; 
For  why,  a  mightv  wolf  he  was, 
And  held  dominion  in  his'jaws. 
Her  fav'rite  whelp  each  mother  brought, 
And  humbly  his  -alliance  sought ; 
11m  cold  bv  age,  or  else  too  nice, 
None  found  acceptance  in  his  eyes. 

It  happened  as  at  early  dawn, 
He  solitary  cross' d  the  lawn, 
Stray'd  from  the  fold,  the  sportive  Lamb 
Skipp'd  wanton  by  her  fleecy  Dam  ; 
When  Cupid,  foe  to  man  and  beast, 
Discharged  an  arrow  at  his  breast. 

The  tim'rous  breed  the  robber  knew, 
And  trembling  o'er  the  meadow  flew  ; 
Their  nimblest  speed  the  Wolf  o'ertook, 
And  courteous  thus  the  Dam  bespoke : 
Stay,  fairest,  and  suspend  your  fear, 
Trust  me,  no  enemv  is  near: 
These  jaws,  in  slaughter  oft  imbru'd, 
At  length  have  known  enough  of  blood  ; 
And  kinder  bus'ncss  brings  me  now, 
Vanquished,  at  beauty's  feet  to  bow. 
You  have  a  daughter  —  sweet,  forgive 
A  Wolf's  address  —  in  her  I  live  ; 
Love  from  her  eyes  like  lightning  came, 
A  ml  set  my  marrow  all  on  flame  ; 
Let  your  consent  confirm  my  choice, 
And  ratify  our  nuptial  joys. 

Me  ample  wealth  and  pow'r  attend, 
Wide  o'er  the  plains  my  realms  extend  ; 
What  midnight  robber  dare  invade 
The  fold,  if  I  the  guard  am  made  ? 
At  home  the  shepherd's  cur  may  sleep, 
While  I  secure  mv  master's  sheep. 
Discourse  like  this  attention  claim'd; 
Grandeur  the  mother's  breast  inflarn'd; 
Now  fearless  by  his  side  she  walk'd. 
Of  settlements  and  jointures  talk'd; 
Propos'd,  and  doubled  her  demands, 
Of  flow'rv  fields,  and  turnip-lands. 
The  Wolf  agrees.     Her  bosom  swells  ; 
To  Miss  her  happy  fate?  she  tells  ; 
And.  of  the  grand  alliance  vain, 
Contemns  her  kindred  of  the  plain. 

The  loathing  Lamb  with  horfor  hears, 
And  wearies  out  her  Dam  with  pray'rs  ; 
But  all  in  vain  ;  mamma  best  knew 
What  unexpexiene'd  girls  should  do. 
$o,  to  the  neighb'ring  meadow  carried, 
A  formal  ass  the  couole  married. 


Torn  from  the  tyrant  mother's  side. 
The  trembler  goes,  a  vicum-bridc  ; 
Reluctant  meets  the  rude  embrace, 
And  bleats  among  tile  howling  race. 
W  ith  horror  oft  her  eyes  behold 
Her  murder'd  kindred  of  the  fold; 
Each  day  a  sister  lamb  is  scn'd, 
And  at  the  glutton's  table  carv'd  : 
The  crashing  bones  he  grinds  for  food, 
And  slakes  his  tliir-t  with  Streaming  blood. 

Love,  who  the  Cruel  mind  detects, 
And  lodges  but  in  gentle  breasts, 
\\  as  now  no  more.     Enjoyment  post, 
The  savage  htlnger'd  for  the  feast  ; 
But  (as  we  find  in  human  race, 
A  mask  conceals  the  villain's  face) 
Justice  must  authorise  the  treat  ; 
Till  then  helong'd,  but dtmt  not  cat. 

As  forth  he  walk'd  in  quest  of  prey, 
The  hunters  m^'t  htm  on  the  way  : 
hear  wings  his  flight;  the  marsh  he  sought; 
The  snuffing  dogs  are  set  at  fault. 
His  stomach  baulk'd,  now  hunger  gnaws, 
Howling  he  grinds  his  empty  jaws  : 
Food  must  be  had,  and  Land)  is  nigh  ; 
His  maw  invokes  the.  fraud ful  lie. 
Is  this  (dissembling  rage,  he  cried) 
The  gentle  virtue  of  a  bride? 
That,  learn'd  with  man's  destroying  racey 
She  sets  tier  husband  fos  the  ehace? 
By  trcach'rv  prompts  the  noisy  hound  ■ 
To  scent  his  footsteps  on  the  ground  ? 
Thou  trait'ress  vile  J  for  this  thy  blood 
Shall  glut  my  rage,  and  dye  the  wood ! 

So  saying,  on  the  Lamb  he  flies, 
Beneath  his  jaws  the  victim  dies. 


■§  286.     fable  vn.     The  Goose  and  tht  Svxtta 

1  hate  the  face,  however  fair, 

That  carries  an  affected  air ; 

The  lisping  tone,  the  shape  constraint, 

The  studied  look,  the  passion  feign'd, 

Are  fopperies  which  only  tend 

To  injure  what  they  strive  to  mend. 

With  what  superior  grace  enchants 
The  face,  which  nature's  pencil  paints  ! 
Where  eves,  uncxercis'd  in  ait, 
Glow  with  the  meaning  of  the  heart! 
Where  freedom  and  good-humor  sit, 
And  easy  gaiety  and  wit ! 
Though  perfect  beauty  be  not  there, 
The  master  lines,  thefinish'd  air, 
We  catch  from  ev'ry  look  delight, 
And  grow  enamour'd  at  the  sight  : 
For  beauty,  though  we  all  approve, 
Excites  ottr  wonder  more  than  love  ; 
While  the  agreeable  strikes  sure, 
And  gives  the  wounds  we  cannot  cure. 

Why  then,  my  Amoret,  this  care, 
That  forms  you,  in  effect,  less  fair? 
If  nature  on  your  cheek  bestows 
A  bloom  that  emulates  the  rose, 
Or  from  some  heavenly  image  drew 
A  form  Apelles  never  knew,    . 

You 
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Your  I  vou  impart, 

by  merctru 
<  >:  had  von,  oaton  i  owe 

nothet's  womb. 
Your  forming  care  she  -till  rejects, 
Which  only  heightens  her  defect*. 

inch,  of  ^iu'ring  jewels  proud, 
Still  press  the  (uicemost  in  die  crowd, 
\t  ev'ry  public  show  are  9een, 
With  Ux>k  awry,  and  awkward  mien, 
The  gaudy  dress  attracts  the  e_\e, 
And  magnifies  delbnnity. 

Nature  may  underdo  her  part, 
"Rut  seldom  wants  the  help  of  art ; 
Trust  her,  -he  is  your  suiest  friend. 
Nor  nude  vour  form  for  ym  to  mend. 

A  Goose,  affected,  empty,  vain, 
The  shrillest  of  the  cockling  train, 
With  proud  ami  elevated  crest, 

nee  claiui'd  above  the  rest. 

Savs  she,  I  laugh  ai  human  race, 
Wlni  say  geese  hobble  in  their  pace; 
,  i  ■ !  —  the  Bland  tpus  lye  detect ; 

No  haughty  man  i-  so  <  rci  t. 
That  peacock  yonder!   Lord,  how  vain 

creature  's  ef  his  gaud)  train  '. 
If  both  werestripi,  1  pawn  my  word 
\  goose  would  be  the  finer  bird. 
Nature,  to  hide  her  own  defect-, 
Her  bunded  work  with  finer)  decks; 
Were  geese  set  off  with  hah   that  -how, 
Would  men  admire  the  peacock  !   No- 

Thus  vaunting,  'cross  the  mead  she  stalks, 
The  cackling  breed  attend  her  walks  ; 
The  sun  shot  down  hie  noon-tide  beams, 
The  Swans  were  sporting  in  the  streams; 
Theirsnowy  plumes  and  stately  pnde       _  ■ 
l'rovok'd  tier  spleen.     Why  iliere,  she  cried, 
Again  v.  hat  arrogance  we  see  ! 
Those  creatures  1  how  they  mimic  mc  ! 
Shall  ev'ry  fowl  the  water  skim, 
Because  we  geese  are  known  loawim  ! 
Humility  they  soon  shall  learn. 
And  their  owa  emptinc-- discern. 

ing,  with  extended  h 
Lightly  upon  the  wave  she  springs : 
Her  bosom  swells,  she  spread-,  Ik  i  plumes, 
And  the  swan's  stately  crest  assumes. 
( lontempt  and  mockery  ensued, 
And  bursts  of  laughter-shook  the  flood. 

A  Swan,  r>ui>erior  to  the.  rc^t, 
Sprang  forth,  and  thus  the  fool  address'd  : 

Conceited  thing,  elate  with  pride! 
Thy  affectation  an  deride  : 
These  airs  thy  awkwardness  impart, 
And  show  thee  plainly  as  thou  art. 
Among  thy  equal--  of  the  Bock 
Thou  hadst  escap'd  the  public  mock  ; 
And,  as  thy  parts  to  good  conduce, 
Been  deem'd  an  honest  hobbling  goo;e. 
Learn  hence  to  studv  wisdom's  rules  ; 
Know,  foppery  '-  the  pride  of  tools  , 
And,  striving  nature  to  conceal, 
You  only  her.  defect  n  i  esd. 
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Love!  thou  divmest  good  below  ! 

Thy  pure  delights  few  mortals  know  : 

(  Kir  rebel  hearts  thy  sway  disown, 

While  tyrant  Lust  usurps  thy  throne. 

The  bounteous  God  of  nature  made 

The  sexes  for  each  other's  aid  ; 
Their  mutual  talent-,  to  cmplor, 
To  lessen  ills,  and  heighten  joy. 
To  weaker  woman  lie  assign'd 
That  soft'ning  gentleness  of  mind, 

IH.it  can  by  sympathy  impart 
lt>  likeness  to  the  roughest  heart. 
Her  eyes  with  rnagic  pow'r  endued, 
To  tire  the  dull,  and  awe  the  rude. 
His  n>sv  fingers  on  her  face 
Shed  lavish  ev'ry  blooming  grace,   ■ 
Andstamp'd    perfection  to  display) 

Ilia  mildest  image  on  her  clav. 
Man.  ;'cti\c,  resolute,  and  hold, 

lie  fashiou'd  in  a  different  mould. 

With  useful  arts  his  miud  infonn'd, 

Hi-  breast  with  nobler  passions  warui'd ; 

lie  nave  him  knowledge,  taste,  and  sense, 

.\i\^\  courage  for  the  fair's  defence. 

Her  frame,  resistless  to  each  wrong,  ' 

Demands  protection  from  the  strong  ; 

To  man  she  flies  when  fear  alarms, 

And  claims  the  temple  of  hi-  arm-,. 
By  nature's  Author  thus  declared 

The  woman's  sovereign  and  her  guard, 

Shall  m.m  hv  treach'rous  wiles  invade 

The  weakness  he  was  meant  to  aid:- 

While  beauty,  given  to  inspire 

Protecting  io\e,  and  soft  desire, 

Lights  up  a  wild-fire  in  the  heart, 

And  to  its  own  breast  points  the  dart, 

Becomes  the  spoiler's  base  pretence 

To  triumph  over  innocence^. 

df,  that  tear-  the  tim'rou-  sheep, 

^  as  in  M.r  set  ihe  fold  to  keep ; 

Nor  was  the  tiger,  or  the  pard, 

Meant  the  benighted  trav'ller's  guard  ; 

But  man,  the  wildest  beast  ef  prey, 

Wear-  friendship's  semblance  to  betray; 

His  strength  against  the  weak  employs; 

And  where  he  should  protect,  destroys. 
Past  twelve  o'clock,  the  watchman  cried  ;• 

Hi    brief  the  studious  lawyer  plied  ; 

The  all-prcyailing  fee  lay* nigh, 

The  earnest  of  to-morrow's  -lie, 

Sudden  the  furious  winds  arise, 

'ihe  jarring  casement  shatter' d  flies  j 

The  door-  admit  a  hollow  sounds 

And  rattling  from  tl  i  it  Mantes  hound  5 

When  Justice,  in  a-M.i/e  of  light; 

1:  ■..  .I'd  hei  radiant  form  to  sight. 
The  wretch  with  thrilling  honor  shook;' 
e\  'ry  joint,  and  pale  hi;  look; 

Nut  having  seen  her  in  the  courts, 

Or  found  her  mention'd  in  reports, 

He  ask'd,  with  fah'ring  tongue,  her  name, 

Her  errand  there,  and  whence  ihe  came? 

Stonily 
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Sternly  the  whitc-rob'd  Shade  replied 
(A  crimson  glow  her  vNage  dved)'; 
Canst  limn  be  doubtful  who  1  ;itn? 
1  -  Justice  j.'1'.u  Q  mi  Strange  a  name? 

Were  not  your  courts  fur  Justice  r.us'd  ? 
'Twas  there,  of  old,  m\  ;duirs  blaz'd. 
\!>  guardian  thee  1  did  eject, 
My  sacred  temple  to  protect, 

Tliat  thou  and  ai!  tie,  venal  tribe. 
Should  spurn  the  goddess  fur  the  bribe. 
Aloud  tin'  ruin'd  client  cries, 
Justice  ha-  neithei  ear-  nor  no  ; 
i  ii  foul  alliance  h  ith  the  bar, 
'Gainsl  me  trie  Judge  denounces  war, 
•\iiii  rarel)  issues  hir.  decree 
But  w  ith  intent  to  baffle  me. 

She  paus'd —  Iter  breast  w  till  fury  buni'd  ; 
The  trembling;  l.awver  thus  reitun'd  : 

J  own  the  charge  IsjustK  laid, 

A  id  weak   th' excuse   thai  tan  be  made; 

Yet  search  the  spacious  globe  and  see 
If  all  mankind  are  nut  like  me. 

The  gown-man,  skill'd  in  Romish  lies, 
T'v  faith's  false  glass  deludes  our  eyes  : 
O'er  conscience  rides  without  control, 
And  robs  the  man  to  save  his  soul. 

The  doctor,    with  important  lace, 
I'a  sly. design  mistakes  the /Ease  ; 
Prescribes,  and  spins  <>nt  the  disease, 
To  trtck  the  patient  of  his  fees. 

The  soldjer  rough  With  many  a  spar, 
And  red  with  slaughter,  leads  the  war; 

If  he  a  nation's  trust  betray* 
The  foe  has  ojfer'd  double  pay. 

When  vice  n'er  all  mankind  prevails, 
And  weighty  int'rest  turns  the  scales, 
Must  I  be  better  than  the  rest. 
And  harbour  Justice  in  my  'nreast? 
On  one  side  only  take  the  fee, 
Content  v.  ith  povcrU  and  thee? 

Thou  blind  to  sense,  and  \ile  of  mind, 
Th'  exasperated  Shade  lejoin'd, 
If  virtue  bom  the  world  is  flown, 
Will  other's  faults  excuse  thy  own  ? 
For  sickly  souls  the  priest  was  made; 
Phvsicians  for  the  body's  aid  ; 
The  soldier  guarded  liberty  ; 
Alan,  woman,  and  the  lawyer  me. 
If  all  are  faithless  to  their  trust, 
They  leave  not  thee  the  loss  unjust. 
Henceforth  your  pleadings  I  disclaim, 
Aud  bar  the  sanction  of  my  name  ; 
Within  \  our  courts  it  shall  be  read, 
That  Justice  from  the  law  is  flem 

She  spoke;  and  hid  in  shades  her  face, 
Till  Ilardwicke  aooth'd  her  into  grace. 
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\\  hy  knits  my  dear  her  angry  brow  > 
What  rule  offence  alarms  you  now  i 
I  said  that  Delia'-  fair,  'tis  true, 
But  did  1  say  she  squall  \1  }Otf  ? 


Can't  1  another's  fact  commend i 
Or  to  iier  virtues  be  a  friend., 

But  instantly    your  forehead  louis, 
\;  ii  her  merit  lessen'd  your*  2 
From  female  emy  never  free, 
AH  must  be  blind  because  you  sec. 

Sur\ev  the  uarden,  fields,   and  bow'rs. 
The  buds,  the  blossoms,  and  the  tlov.'is  ; 
Then  tell  me  where  the  woodbine  '/rows 
That  vies  in  sweetness  with  the  rose; 
Or  where  the  lii\' ■•  tHj  vn  \  w  liite, 
Thaj  throws  such  beam  its  on  the  sight  i 
Vet  folly  is  it  to  declare, 
That  these  are  I, either  VvVeet  nor  fair. 
The  crystal  shine-,  with  fainter  ra\> 
Before  the  diamond's  brighter  blaze; 
And  lops  w  ill  say  the  diamond  dies 
Before  the  lustre  ufrour  eyes  : 
But  I,  who  deal  in  truth,  deny 
That  neither  shine  when  you  are  by. 

When  zephyrs  o'er  the  blossom  Stray, 
And  sweets  along  the  aireomcv, 
Sha'n't  1  the  fragrant  breeze  inhale. 
Because  you  breathe  a  sweeter  gate? 

Sweet  arc  the  llow'rs  that  deck  the  field 
Sweet  is  the  smell  the  blossoms  \ield  ; 
Sweet  is  the  summer  gale  that  blows; 
And  sweet,  tho'  sweeter  \ou,  the  rose. 

Shall  envy  then  torment  your  breast, 
if  \ou  are  lovelier  than  the  resj : 
For  while  1  give  to  each  her  due, 
By  praising  them  1  Hatter  you  ; 
And  praising  most,  1  still  declare 
You  fairest,  where  the  rest  are  fair 

As  at  his  board  a  farmer  sate, 
Replenish'd  by  his  homely  treat, 
ilis  fav'rite  Spaniel  near  him  stood, 
And  with  his  master  shar'd  the  food  ; 
The  crackling  bones  his  jaws  devour'd. 
His  kipping  tongue  the  trenchers  scttur'd  ; 
Till,  sated  now,  supine  he  lay, 
And  snor'd  the  rising  fumes  way. 

The  hungry  Cat,  in  turn,  drew  near, 
And  humbly  crawl  a  servant's  share; 
Her  modest  worth  the  muster  knew. 
And  straight  the  latt'uing  BWtfsel  threw: 
Enrag'd,  the  snarling  cur  awoke, 
And  thus  wiiii  spiteful  enw  spoke: 

They  only  claim  a  right  to  eat. 
Who  earn  by  service*  their  meat; 
Me,  zeal  and  industry  inflame 
To  scour  the  fields  and  spring  the  game; 
Or,  plunged  in  the  wint'rv  wave, 
Tor  man  the  wounded  bird  to  save. 
With  watchful  diligence  1  keep 
From  prowling  wolves  his  fleecy  sheep  : 
At  home  hi-,  midnight  hours  secure. 
And  drive  the  robber  from  the  door  : 
For  this  bis  breast  with  kindness  glows, 
Tor  this  his  hand  the  food  bestows  ; 
And  shall  thy  ir.d. deuce  impart. 
A  warmer  friendship  to  hi-  heart. 
That  thus  he  robs  me  of  my  due, 
To  pamper  such  *.ilc  things  as  you  ! 
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I  own  (with  meekness  Puss  replied) 
Superior  merit  on  your  side; 
Nor  doea  my  breast  with  envy  swell, 
To  6nd  it  recompensed  so  well ; 
Vet  I,  in  what  inv  nature  can, 
Contribute  to  the  good  of  man. 
Whose  elaws  destroy  the  pilf'ring  moucr? 
Who  <!r':v.>  the  vermin  from  the  house  i 
Or,  watchful  tor  the  lab'fing  swain, 
From  lurking  rats  secures  the  grain? 
1      q  hence,  if  he  rewards  bestow, 
W  !iv  should  vour  heart  with  gall  o'crflow  ? 
Why  pine  my  happiness  to  see, 
Since  there's  enough  foryou  and  rae  ? 

Hie  words  are  just,  the  farmer  cried, 
And  spuru'd  the  snarler  from  his  side. 
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§C8Q.     fadle  x.     The  Spider  mitd  the  Bee. 
Thf  nymph  who  walks  the  public  street?, 
And  sets  tier  cap  at  all  she  meets, 
May  catch  the  tool  who  terns  to  stare  ; 
But  men  of  sense  avoid  the  snare. 

As  on  the  margin  of  the  Hood, 
With  silken  line,  myLydia  stood, 
I  smifd  ;o  see  the  pains  she  took 
To  cover  o'er  the  fraudful  hook. 
Along  the  forest  as  we  stray'd, 
Yon  saw  the  hov  his  lime-tv,  igs  spread  ; 
Guess'd  you  the  reason  of  his  fear, 
I..  t.  heedless,  we  approach  too  near? 
For  as  behind  the  bush  we  lav, 
The  linnet  rhuter'd  on  the  spray. 

Needs  tVre  such  caution  to  delude 
The  scaly  frv.  and  feather'd  brood  : 
And  think  you,  with  inferior  art, 
To  captivate  the  human  heart? 

The  maid  who  modestly  conceals 
Her  beauties,  while  she  hides,  reveals. 
Give  buta  glimpse,  and  fancy  draws 
Wnatt'erthe  Grecian  Venus  was. 
From  Eve's  first  6g-leaf  to  brocade, 
All  dress  was  meant  for  fancy's  aid  ; 
Which  evermore  delighted  dwells 
On  what  the  bashful  nymph  conceals. 

When  Cclia  struts  in  man's  aitire, 
She  shows  too  much  to  raise  desire  ; 
But,  from  the  hoop's  bewitching  round, 
Her  very  shoe  has  pow'r  to  wound. 

The  roving  eye,  the  boscm  bare, 
The  forward  laugh,  the  wanton  air, 
May  catch  thr  fop  :  for  gudgeons  strike 
At  the  bare  hook  and  bail  alike  ; 
While  salmon  play  regardless  by, 
Till  art  like  nature  forms  the  Hy. 

Beneath  a  peasant's  homely  tnatch 
A  Ibpider  long  had  held  her  watch  ; 
From  morn  to  night  with  restless  care,' 
She  spun  her  wen,  and  wove  her  Snare. 
Within  the  limits  of  her  reign 
Lay  many  a  beadle  s  captive  slain  ; 
Or  ftntt'nng  straggled  in  the -toils, 
To  burst  tlie  chain.-,  and  shun  her  wiles'. 

A  straying  Bee,  that  perch'd  hard  by, 
Beheld  her  with  disdainful  eve, 


And  thus  began  i   Mean  thing!  give  o'er. 
And  laj  thv  slender  threads  no  more 3 
A  thoughtless  flv  or  two,  or  most, 
Is  ail  the  conquest  thou  canst  boast; 
l;or  bees  of  sense  thy  arts  evade, 
We  see  sQ  plain  the  nets  are  laid. 

The  gaudy  tulip,   that  displays 
Her  spreading  foliage  to  gaze; 
That  points  her  charms  at  all  she  sees, 
And  yields  toev'iy  wanton  breeze, 
Attracts  not  me;   where  blushing  grew*, 
Guarded  with  thorns,  the  modest  rose, 
Knamour'd  round  arid  round  I  Hy, 
Or  on  her"  fragrant  bosom  lie; 
Reluctant  she  my  ardor  meets, 
And  bashful  renders  up  her  sweets. 

To  wiser  heads  attention  lend, 
And  learn  this  lesson  from  a  friend: 
She  who  with  modesty  retires, 
Adds  fuel  to  her  lover's  tires  ; 
While  such  incautious  jilts  as  yo«| 
By  folly  your  own  schemes  undo. 

§  £-f)0.  fable  xr.  The  Young Lion  and  the  Ape 

'TlS  true,  1  blame  your  lover'-  choice, 

Though  flatter'd  by  the  public  voice; 

And  peevish  grow,  and  sick,  to  hear 

His  exclamations,  O  how  fair! 

I  listen  not  to  wild  delights, 

And  transport*  of  expected  nights  ; 

\\  hat  is  lo  me  your  hoard  of  charms, 

The  whiteness  of  your  neck  and  arms  ? 

Needs  there  no  acquisition  more 

To  keep  contention  from  the  door  ? 

Yes ;  past  a  fortnight,  and  you'll  find 

All  beauty  cloys,  but  of  the  mind. 

Sense  and  good  humor  ever  prove 
The  surest  eon!.,  to  fasten  love. 
Yet,  Phillis,  simplest  Of  your  sex, 
You  never  think  but  to  perplex ; 
Coquetting  it  with  ev'ry  ape 
That  struts  abroad  in  human  shape; 
Not  that  the  coxcomb  is  vour  taste, 
But  that  it  stings  vour  lover's  breast. 
To-morrow  you  resign  the  sway, 
Prepar'd  to  honor  sand  obey  : 
The  tyrant  mistress  change  for  life, 
To  the  submission  of  a  wife. 

Your  follies,  if  you  can,  suspend, 
And  learn  instruction  from  a  friend  : 

Reluclatit  hear  the  first  address, 
Think  often  ere  you  answer  Yes : 
But,  once  resolv  d,  throw  off  disguise, 
And  wear  your  wishes  in  vour  eyes; 
U 'ith  caution  ev'ry  look  forbear 
That  might  create  one  jealous  fear, 
A  lover's  ripening  hopes  confound, 
< »;  give  the  gen'rous  t»reasl  a  wound  ; 
Contemn  the  girlish  arts  to  teaze, 
Nor  use  vour  pow'r,  unless  to  please; 
For  fools  alone  with  rigor  sway, 
When,  sooft  or  late,  they  must  obev. 

The  King  of  Uiutcs,  in  life's  decline, 
Resolv' d  dominion  to  resign  ;      '    . 
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The  beast-  werv  numrhon'd  to  appear, 
And  Lend  before  the  royal  heir. 
They  came  :  a  day  was  hVd  ;  the  crowd 
Before  tlieir  future  monarch  bou'd. 

A  dapper  Monkey  pen  and  vain, 
Stepp'd  torth,  and  thus  address'd  the  train  • 
Why  cringe,  my  friends,  with  slavish  awe, 
Before  this  pageant  king  of  straw  r 
Shall  we  anticipate  the  hour, 
And,  ere  we  feel  it,  own  his  pow'r? 
The  counsels  of  experience  prize, 
I  know  the  maxims  of  the  wise  ; 
Subjection  let  us  cast  away, 
And  live  the  monarch*  of  to-day  ; 
*Tis  ouis  the  vacant  hand  to  spurn, 
And  play  the  tyrant  each  in  turn. 
So  shall  he  right  from  wrong  discern, 
And  mercy  from  oppression  learn  ; 
At  others  woes  be  taught  to  melt, 
And  loath  the  ills  himself  has  felt. 

He  spoke — his  bosom  sweli'd  with  pride  ; 
The  youthful  Lion  thus  replied  : 

What  madness  prompts  thee  to  provoke 
My  wrath,  and  dare  th'  impending  stroke  ? 
Thou  wretched  fool !  can  wrongs  impart 
Compassion  to  the  feeling  heart  ? 
Or  teach  the  grateful  breast  to  glow, 
The  hand  to  give,  or  eye  to  flow  ? 
Learn-d  in  the  practice  of  their  schools, 
From  women  thou  hast  drawn  thy  rules  : 
To  them  return;  in  such  a  cause, 
From  only  such  expect  applause  ; 
The  partial  sex  I  don't  condemn, 
For  liking  those  who  copy  them. 

Wouldst  thou  the  gen'rous  lion  bind  ? 
By  kindness  bribe  him  to  be  kiud  ; 
Good  offices  their  likeness  get, 
And  payment  lessens  not  the  debt; 
With  multiplying  hand  he  gives 
The  good  from  other-,  he  receives  ; 
Or  for  the  bad  makes  fair  return, 
And  pays  with  int'rest  scorn  for  scorn. 


§  '29 1  ■    fable  xn.    The  Colt  and  the  Farmer 

Tell  me,  Corjnna,  if  yon  can, 
Why  so  averse,  so  cov  to  man  ? 
Did  Nature,  lavish  of  her  care, 
From  her  best  pattern  form  you  fair, 
That  you,  ungrateful  to  her  cause. 
Should  mock  her  gifts,  and  spurn  her  laws  ? 
And,  miser-like,  withhold  that  store, 
Which,  by  imparting,  blesses  more  ? 

Beauty's  a  gift  by  Heaven  as3ig»'d 
The  portion  of  the  female  kind  ; 
For  this  the  yielding  maid  demands 
Protection  at  her  lover's  hands ; 
And  though  by  wasting  years  it  fade, 
Remembrance  tells  him  once  'twas  paid.' 

And  will  you  then  this  wealth  conceal, 
For  age  to  rust,  or  time  to  steal  i 
The  summer  of  your  youth  to  rov« 
A  stranger  to  the  joys  of  love  ? 


Then,  when  life's  winter  hasl  en  son, 
And  youth'.*  fail  heritage  is  gone) 
Dow'rless  to  court  some  peasant's  arms, 
To  guard  you*  withcr'd  age  from  harms  ; 
No  gratitude  to  warm  fus  breast, 
For  blooming  beauty  once  poasest ;  * 
How  will  you  curse  that  stubborn  pride 
Which  drove  your  bark  across  the  tide, 
And  sailing  before  folly'swind, 
Left  sense  and  happiness  behind  '. 
Corinna,  lest  the^e  whims  prevail, 
To  such  a<  you  I  write jrriy  tale. 

A  Colt,  for  blood  and  mettle,!  speed 
The  choice!  t  of  the  runnina  breed. 
Of  youthful  strength  and  beauty  vain, 
Refus'd  subject  ion  to  the  rein. 
In  vain  the  groom's  officious  skill 
Oppos'd  his  pride,  and  check'd  his  will  ; 
In  vain  the  master's  forming  care, 
Restrain'd  with  threats,  or  sooth'd  with  pray'r  j 
Of  freedom  proud,  and  scorning  man, 
W  ild  o'er  the  spacious  plains  he  ran. 

Where'er  luxuriant  nature  spread 
Her  flow'ry  carpet  o'er  the  mead, 
Or  bubbling  streams  soft  gliding  pass, 
To  cool  and  freshen  up  the  grass, 
Disdaining  bounds,  he  cropt  the  blade, 
And  wanton'd  in  the  spoil  lie  made. 

In  plenty  thus  the  summer  pass'd, 
Revolving  winter  came  at  last ; 
The  trees  no  more  a  shelter  yield, 
The  verdure  withers  from  the  field, 
Perpetual  snows  invest  the  ground. 
In  icy  chains  the  streams  are  bound, 
Cold,  nipping  winds,  and  rattling  hail, 
His  lank  unshelter'd  sides  assail. 
As  round  he  cast  his  rueful  eyes, 
He  saw  the  thatch'd-roof  cottage  rise, 
The  prospect  touch'd  his  heart  with  cheer, 
And  promis'd  kind  deliv'ranee  near. 
A  stable,  erst  his  scorn  and  hate, 
Was  now  become  his  wish'd  retreat ; 
His  passion  cool,  his  pride  forget, 
A  Farmer's  welcome  yard  he  sought. 

The  master  saw  his  woeful  plight/ 
His  limbs  that  totter'd  with  his  weight  : 
And,  friendly,  to  the  stable  led. 
And  saw  him  litter'd,  dress'd  and  fed. 
In  slothful  ease  all  night  he  lay, 
The  servants  rose  at  break  of  a  ay  , 
The  market  calls — along  the  road 
His  back  must  bear  the  pond'rous  load  ; 
In  vain  he  struggles  or  complains, 
Incessant  blows  teward  his  pains. 
To-morrow  varies  but  his  toil ; 
Chain'd  to  the  plough,  he  breaks  the  soil-; 
While  scanty  meals  at  night  repay 
The  painful  labors  of  the  day. 

Subdued  by  toil,  with  anguish  rent, 
His  self-upbraidings  found  a  vent. 
Wretch  that  I  am  !  he  sighing  said. 
By  arrogance  and  folly  led  : 
Had  but  my  restive  youth  been  brought 
To  learn  the  lesson  nature  taught, 
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1  hen  had  I,  like  my  sires  of  yore, 
I  ne  prize  from  ev'ry  courser  bore. 
\\  bile  manbestow'a  rewards  and  praise, 
And  females  crown  my  latter  days. 
Now  lasting  servitude's  my  lot, 
My  birth  contemn'd,  mv speed  forgot  ; 

I'dam  1,  for  my  pride,  to  bear 
A  living  death  from  year  to  year. 


f  Cp?.  FAGLKxni.  TheOw  I  and  the  Nightingale. 

To  know  the  mistress'  humor  right, 
Sec  if  her  maids  are  clean  and  tight  ; 
If  Betty  waits  without  her  stays, 
She  copies  but  her  lady's  wax's. 

When  Mi>s  comes  in  with  boist'rous  shout, 

And  drops  no  curtsey  going  out, 

Depend  upon  't,  mamma  is  one 

\\  ho  reads,  or  drinks  too  much  alone. 

If  bottled  hecr  her  thirst  assuage, 
She  feels  enthusiastic  rage, 
And  burns  with  ardor  to  inherit 
The  gifts  and  yvorkings  of  the  spirit. 
Jf  learning  crack  her  giddy  brains, 
No  remedy  but  death  remains. 
Bum  up  the  varioos  ills  of  life, 
And  all  are  sweet  to  such  a  wife. 
At  home  superior  wit  she  vaunts, 
And  twits  her  husband  with  his  wants; 
ricr  ragged  offspring  all  around, 
Tike  pigs  arc  wallowing  on  the  ground  ; 
Impatient  ever  of  control, 
She  knows  no  order  but  of  soul ; 
With  books  her  litter'd  floor  is  spread, 
Of  nameless  authors,  never  read  ; 
Foul  linen,  petticoats,  and  late, 
Till  up  the  intermediate  space. 
Abroad,  at  visitings,  her  tongue 
Is  never  still,  and  always  wrong  ; 
All  meanings  she  defines  away, 
And  stands  with  truth  and  sen»e  at  bay. 

If  e'er  she  meets  a  gentle  heart, 
SkilPd  in  the  housewife's  useful  art, 
^\  ho  makes  her  family  her  care, 
And  builds  contentment's  temple  there, 
She  starts  at  such  mistakes  in  nature, 
And  cries,  lord  help  us !  what  a  creature  ! 

Melissa,  if  the  moral  strike, 
You  '11  find  the  fable  not  utdike. 

An  Owl,  pu'F'd  up  with  self-conceit, 
Tov'd  learning  better  than  his  meat; 
Old  manuscripts  lie  treasur'd  up, 
And  rummag'd  ev'ry  grocer's  simp; 
At  pastrv-cooks  was  known  to  ply, 
And  strip  for  science  ev'ry  pyc. 
For  modern  poetry,  and  wit, 
Fie  had  read  all  thai  Black  more  writ ; 
So  intimate  with  Curl  was  grown, 
His  learned  treasures  were  his  own; 
To  all  his  authors  had  access, 

ould  correct  the  press. 
In  logic  he  acpair'd  such  knowledge, 
You  'd  swear  him  fellow  of  a  college  ;         / 

■•  to  ev'ry  art  and  science 
His  dariug  genius  bid  dttiawce, 


And  swallow 'd  w  isdoro  with  that  haste 
That  cits  do  custards  at  a  feast.  " 

Within  the  shelter  of  a  wood. 
One  evening  as  he  musing  stood; 
Hard  by,  upon  a  leafy  spray, 
A  Nightingale  began  his  lay. 
Sudden  he  starts,  with  anger  stuns:, 
And  screeching  interrupts  the  song  : 

Pert,  busy  thing!  thy  airs  give  o'er, 
And  let  my  contemplation  soar. 
VV  hat  is  the  music  of  thy  voice, 
But  jarring  dissonance  and  noise  ? 
Be  w  ise  ;   true  harmony  thou  'It  find 
Not  in  the  throat,  but  in  the  mind  ; 
By  empty  chirping  not  attain'd, 
But  by  laborious  studvgain'd. 
Go,  read  the  authors  Pope  explodes  : 
Fathom  the  depth  oFCibber's  odes; 
With  modern  plays  improve  thy  wit ; 
Read  all  the  learning  Henley  writ ; 
And  if  thou  needs  must  sing,  sing  then, 
And  emulate  the  ways  of  men  ; 
So  shall  thou  grow,  like  me,  refin'd, 
And  bring  improvement  to  thy  kind. 

Thou  wretch,  the  little  warbler  cried, 
Made  up  of  ignorance  and  pride  ! 
Ask  all  the  birds,  and  they'll  declare 
A  greater  blockhead  wings  not  air. 
Read  o'er  thyself,  thy  talents  scan, 
Science  was  only  meant  for  man. 
No  senseless  authors  me  molest, 
I  mind  the  duties  of  my  nest, 
With  careful  wing  protect  my  young, 
And  cheer  their  evenings  with  a  song  : 
Make  short  the  weary  traveller's  way, 
And  warble  in  the  poet's  lay. 

Thus,  following  nature  and  her  law?, 
From  men  and  birds  I  claim  applause  ; 
While  nurs'd  iu  pedantry  and  sloth, 
An  Owl  is  scorn'd  alike  by  both. 

§  293.  fable  xtv.  The  Sparrow  and  thtDvve, 

It  was,  as  learw'd  traditions  say, 

Upon  an  April's  blithsomc  day, 

When  pleasure,  ever  on  the  wing, 

Return'd,  companion  of  the  spring, 

And  cheer'd  the  birds  with  am'rous  heat, 

Instructing  little  hearts  to  beat;' 

A  Sparrow,  frolic,  gay,  and  young, 

Of  bold  address,  and  flippant  tongue, 

Just  left  bis  lady  of  a  night, 

Like  him  to  follow  new  delight. 

The  youth,  of  many  a  conquest  vain, 
Flew  off  to  seek  the  chirping  train  ; 
The  chirping  train  he  quickly  found, 
And  with  a  saucy  ease  bow'd  round. 
For  ev'ry  she  his  bosom  burns, 
And  this  and  that  he  wuos  by  turns  ; 
And  here  a  sigh,  and  there  a  bill ; 
And  hore- —  those  eyes,  so  form'd  to  kill  i 
And  now,  with  ready  tongue,  he  strings 
Unmeaning,  soft,  re- istless  things; 
Witii  vows  and  deui-rncj's  skjll'd  l\>  WOC^ 
As  other  pretty  fellows  do. 
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Not  that  life  thought  this  short  essay 
A  prologue  needful  to  his  plaj  ; 

Nd,  ini^t  me,  says  our  learned  letter, 
lie  knew  the  virtuous  sex  much  better  : 
But  ihese  lie  held  as  specious  art.-., 
fo  show  his  o«n  superior  parts  ; 
The  form  of  decency  to  shield, 
And  give  a  just  pretence  to  yield*. 

Thus  finishing  his  courtly  phiy, 
lie  mark'd  the  fav'rite  of  a  day  ; 
With  careless  impudence  drew  near, 
An-1  whisper'd  Hebrew  in  her  ear ; 
A  hint,  which  like  the  mason'    sign, 
Tile  conscious  can  alone  divine. 

The  fluttering  nymph,  expert  at  feigning, 
Cried,  Sir? — pray,  Sir,  explain  your  meaxung- 
Go  prate  to  those  that  may  endure  ye  !  — 
To  me  this  rudeness !  —  I   11  assure  ye  ! 
Then  orl  she  glided  like  a  swallow, 
As  saying  —  you  guess  where  to  follow. 

To  such  as  know  the  party  set, 
'Tis  needless  to  declare  they  met; 
The  parson's  barn,  as  authors  mention, 
Confess'd  the  fair  had  apprehension. 
ILer  honor  there  secure  from  stain, 
She  held  all  farther  trifling  vain  ; 
No  more  affected  to  be  coy, 
Rut  rush'd,  licentious,  on  the  joy. 
Hist,- love!   the  male  companion  cried  j 
Retire  awhile,  I  fear  we  're  spied, 
Nor  was  the  caution  vain  :   he  saw 
A  Turtle  rustling  in  the  straw  ; 
While  o'er  her  callow  brood  she  hung, 
And  fondly  thus  address'd  her  young  : 

Ye  tender  objects  of  my  care  ! 
Peace,  peace,  ye  little  helpless  pair ; 
Anon  he  comes,  your  gentle  sire, 
And  brings  you  all  your  hearts  require. 
For  us,  his  infants,  and  his  bride, 
For  us,  with  only  love  to  guide, 
Our  lord  assumes  an  eagle's  speed, 
And  like  a  lion  dares  to  bleed. 
Nor  vet  by  wint'ry  skies  confin'd, 
He  mounts  upon  the  rudest  wind, 
From  danger  tears  the  vital  spoil, 
And  with  affection  sweetens  toil. 
Ah  cease,  too  vent'rous,  cease  to  dare ; 
In  thine,  our  dearer  safety  spare  ! 
From  him,  ye  cruel  falcons,  stray  ; 
And  turn,  ye  fowlers,  faraway  ! 

Should  I  survive  to  see  the  day 
That  tears  me  from  myself  away  ; 
That  cancels  all  that  Heaven  could  give, 
The  life  by  which  alone  I  live, 
Alas,  how  more  than  lost  were  I, 
Who  in  the  thought  already  die. 

Ye  powr's  whom  men  and  birds  obey, 
Great  rulers  of  your  creature?,  say, 
Why  mourning  comes,  by  bliss  convey'd, 
And  even  the  sweets  of  love  allay'J  ? 
Where  grows  enjoyment,  tall  and  fair, 
Around  it  twines  entangling  care ; 
While  fear  for  what  our  souls  poiseis 
Enervates  ejv'ry  pow'r  to  bless ; 


Vet  friendship  forms  the  bliss  above; 
And,  l:fe,  what  art  thou  without  love  ! 

Our  hero,  who  had  heard  apart, 
Felt  something  moving  in  his  heart  ; 
Hut  quickly,  with  disdain,  supprc>s'd 
The  virtue  rising  in  his  breast ; 
And  first  he  feign'd  to  laugh  aloud  ; 
And  next,  approaching  sinil'd  and  bow'd  : 

Madam,  you  must  not  think  me  rude; 
Ciood  manners  never  can  intrude  ; 
I  vow  I  come  thro'  pure  good  nature  — 
(.Upon  my  soul  a  charming  creature!) 
Are  these  the  comforts  of  a  wife  ? 
This  careful,  cloister'd,  moping  hie? 
No  doubt  that  odiou>  thing,  cail'd  Duty, 
Is  a  sweet  province  for  a  beauty'. 
Thou  pretty  ignorance  !  thy  will 
Is  measur'd  to  thy  want  of  skill  ; 
That  good  oltl-fash ion'd  dame,  thy  mother, 
Has  taught  thy  infant  years  no  other : 
The  greatest  ill  in  the  creation 
Is  sure  the  want  of  education. 

But  think  ye  —  tell  me  without  feigning— ■< 
Have  all  these  charms  no  farther  meaning  I 
Dame  nature,  if  you  don't  forget  her, 
Might  teach  your  ladyship  much  better. 
For  shame  !  reject  this  mean  employment. 
Enter  the  world  and  taste  enjoyment, 
Where  time  by  circling  bliss  we  measure  t 
Beauty  was  form'd  alone  for  pleasure : 
Come,  prove  the  blessing,  follow  meg 
Be  wise,  be  happy,  and  be  free. 

Kind  Sir,  replied  our  matron  chaste, 
Your  zeal  seems  pretty  much  in  haste  ; 
I  own,  the  fondness  to  be  blest 
Is  a  dee])  thirst  in  ev'ry  breast ; 
Of  blessings  too  I  have  my  store, 
Yet  quarrel  not  should  Heaven  give  more  j 
Then  prove  the  change  to  be  expedient, 
And  think  me,  Sir,  your  most  obedient. 

Here  turning,  as  to  one  inferior, 
Our  gallant  spoke,  and  smil'd  superior: 
Methinks,  to  quit  your  boasted  station 
Requires  a  world  of  hesitation  ; 
Where  brats  and  bonds  are  held  a  blessings 
The  case,  I  doubt,  is  past  redressing. 
Why,  child,  suppose  the  joys  I  mention 
Were  the  mere  fruits  of  my  invention, 
Yon  've  cause  sufficient  for  your  carriage, 
In  flying  from  the  curse  of  marriage  ; 
That  slv  decoy;  with  varied  snares, 
That  takes  your  widgeons  in  by  pairs  ; 
Alike  to  husband  and  to  wife, 
The  cure  of  love,  and  bane  of  life  ; 
The  only  method  of  forecasting, 
To  make  misfortune  firm  and  lasting  ; 
The  sin,  by  Heaven's  peculiar  sentence, 
Unpardon'd  through  a  life's  repentance. 
It  is  the  double  snake  that  weds 
A  common  tail  to  dirt" 'rent  heads, 
That  lead  the  carcase  still  astray. 
By  dragging  each  a  different  way. 
Of  ail  the  ills  that  may  attend  me, 
From  marriage,  mighty  gods  defend  me ! 
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Ghe  me  frank  nature's  \\  ild  demesne, 
And  boundless  tract  of  air  serene, 
Where  fancy,  ever  wrng'd  n.r  change, 
Delights  10  sport,  denghu  to  range  : 
There,  Liberty!  to  thee  is  owing 
\^  hate'er  of  i  > !  i ?- 3  is  worth  bestowing : 
Delights  still  varied,  an'1,  divine, 
Sweet  goddess  of  the  hills !  are  thine. 

What  say  you  now,  you  pretty  pink,  you? 
Have  I  for  once  spoke  reason,  think  you? 
You  take  me  now  for  do  romancer  — 
Come,  never studv  for  an  answer  ! 
Away,  cast  ev'rv  care  behind  ye, 
And  riv  where  joy  alone  shall  6nd  ye. 

Soft  yet,  returned  our  female  fencer; 
A  question  more,  or  so  —  and  then,  Sir. 
You  ve  rallied  me  with  sen-e  exceeding] 
With  much  fine  wit,  and  heiter  brcedii.4  ; 
But  pray,  Sir,  how  ilo  \ou  contrive  it  ? 
Do  those  of  your  world  never  wive  it  ? 
*•  Xo,  lid."     How  then  ?    "  Why,  dare  I  tell  r 
*'  What  does  the  bus 'ness  full  as  well." 
Do  you  ne'er  love?      "  An  hour  at  leisure." 
Have  you  no  friendships?  **  Yes,  for  pleasure." 
No  care  for  little  ones  ?     '*.  We  get  cm  ; 
"  The  rest  the  mothers  mind —  and  let  'em." 

Thou,  wretch,  rejoin'd  the  kindling  Dove, 
Quite  lost  to  life,  as  lost  'o  love  ! 
Whene'er  misfortune  comes,  how  just ! 
And  come  misfortunes  surely  must. 
In  the  dread  season  of  dismay, 
In  that  your  hour  of  trial,  say, 
Who  then  shall  prop  your  sinking  heart  ? 
Who  bear  affliction's  weightier  part  ? 

Say,  when  the  black -bow'd  welkin  bends, 
And  winter's  gloomy  form  impends, 
To  mourning  turns  all  transient  cheer, 
And  blasts  the  melancholy  year  ; 
For  times  at  no  persua-ion  stay, 
Nor  vice  can  find  perpetual  May : 
Then  where  's  that  tongue  by  lolly  fed, 
That  soul  of  pert  ness  whither  fled? 
All  shrunk  within  thy  lonely  nest, 
Forlorn,  abandon'd,  and  unblest. 
No  friends,  by  cordial  bonds  allied) 
Shall  seek  thy  cold  unsocial  side  ; 
No  chirping  prattlers  to  delight, 
Shall  turn  the  long-enduring  night ; 
No  bride  her  words  »f  balm  impart, 
And  warm  thee  at  her  constant*  heart. 
Freedom,  restraiu'd  by  reason's  fore**, 
Is  as  the  sun's  uovaryitig  course  ; 
Benignly  active,  sweetly  bright, 
Affording  warmth,  affording  light  , 
But,  torn  from  virtue's  sacred  rules, 
Becomes  a  comet,  gaz'd  by  fools, 
Foreboding  cares,  and  storms,  and  strife. 
And  fraught  with  all  the  plagues  of  life. 

Thou  fool !  by  union  ev'ry  creature 
Subsist?,  through  universal  nature; 

And  this,  to  beings  void  of  mind, 
Is  wedlock  of  a  meaner  kind. 
While  womb'd  in  space,  primaeval  clay 
A  yet  unfotnon'd  embryo  lay, 


The  Source  of  endless  «;ood  above 
Shot  dovn  n  his  .spark  of  kindling  love  ; 
Touch'd  by  the  all  enlivening  name, 
Then  motion  first  exulting  came; 
Each  atom  sought  its  sep'rate  class 
Through  main  a  fair  cnanior'd  mass; 
Love  cast  the  central  charm  around, 
And  with  eternal  nuptials  bound. 
Then  form  and  order  o'er  the  sky 
First  train'd  their  bridal  pomp  on  high  ; 
The  sun  displav'd  his  orb  to  sight, 
And  burnt  with  hymeneal  light. 

Hence  nature's  virgin-womb  conceiv'd, 
And  with  the  genial  burden  heav'd  ; 
Forth  came  the  oak,  her  first-born  heir., 
And  scal'd  the  breathing  steep  of  air; 
Then  infant  stems  of  various  use, 
fmbib'd  her  soft  maternal  juice  ; 
The  flow'n,  in  early  bloom  disclos'd, 
Upon  her  fragrant  breast  repos'd  ; 
\\  ithin  her  warm  embraces  grew 
A  race  of  endless  form  and  hue  : 
Then  ponr'd  her  lesser  offspring  round, 
And  fondly  cloth 'd  the  parent  ground. 

Nor  lure  alone  the  virtue  reign'd, 
By  matter's  cumbring  form  detain'd  ; 
But  thence,  subliming  and  rehn'd, 
Aspir'd,  and  reach'd  its  kindred  Mind. 
Caught  in  the  fond  celestial  fire, 
The  mind  perceiv'd  unknown  desire  ; 
And  now  with  kind  effusion  flow'd, 
And  now  with  cordial  ardors  glow'd, 
Beheld  the  sympathetic  fair, 
And  lov'd  its  own  resemblance  there  ; 
On  all  ^vitil  circling  radiance  shone, 
But  cent'ring  fix'd  on  one  alone; 
There  clasp'd  the  heaven-appointed  wife, 
And  doubled  every  joy  of  life. 

Here  ever  blessing,  ever  blest 
Resides  this  beauty  of  the  breast  ; 
As  from  his  palace  here  the  god 
Still  beams  effulgent  bliss  abroad  ; 
Here  gems  his  own  eternal  round, 
The  ring  by  which  the  world  is  bound; 
Here  bids  his  seat  of  empire  grow, 
And  builds  his  little  heaven  below. 

The  bridal  partners  thus  allied. 
And  thus  in  sweet  accordance  tied, 
One  body,  heart,  and  spirit  live, 
Enrich'd  by  ev'ry  joy  they  give ; 
Like  echo,  from  her  vocal  hold, 
Rc'urn'd  in  music  twenty-fold. 
Their  union,  firm  and  undecay'd, 
Nor  time  can  shake,  nor  pow'r  invade , 
But,  as  the  stem  and  scion  stand 
Ingrafted  by  a  skilful  hand, 
They  check  the  tempest's  wint'rv  rage4 
And  bloom  and  strengthen  into  age. 
A  thousand  amities  unknown, 
And  pow'rs  perceiv'd  by  love  alone, 
Endearing  looks  and  chaste  desire. 
Fan  and  support  the  mutual  fire  ; 
Whose  flame,  perpetual  a*  refin'd, 
Is  fed  by  an  immortal  mind: 
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Nor  vet  the  nuptial  sanction  ends  : 
like  Nile  it  opens,  and  descends ; 
Which,  by  apparent  windings  lodf, 

We  trace  to  it.-,  celestial  head. 
The  fire,  first  springing  from  above, 
Becomes  the  source  of  life  mid  love, 
And  gives  his  filial  heir  to  flow 
In  fondness  down  on  sons  below 
Thus,  roll'd  in  one  continued  tide, 
To  nine's  extremes!  verge  they  ^lidc  ; 
While  kindred  .-mams  on  either  hand, 
Branch  forth  in  bl<  isings  rj'er  tin-  land. 

Thee,  wretch  !  no  lisping  babe  shall  name. 
No  late-returning  brother  claim, 
No  kinsman  on  tliv  Bight  Pejoice, 
No  sister  greet  thy  entring  voice  ; 
With  partial  eyes  no  parent 
And  bless  tfreir  years  res  ■■  r'd  in  thee. 

In  age  rejected  or  declin'd, 
An  ahen  eveu  among  thy  kind, 
The  partner  of  thy  scom'd  embrace 
Shall  plav  the  wanton  in  thy  face  ; 
Each  '■park  tmplnme  thy  little  pride, 
All  friendship  fly  the  faithless  side 
Thy  name  shall  like  thy  circa-;;  rot, 
In  sickness  spurn'd,  in  death  forgot. 

All-giving  Pbw'r!  great  Source  of  life! 
Oh  hear  the  parent,  heaFthc  wife! 
That  life  thou  lendest  from  above, 
Though  little,  make  it  large  in  love  ; 
O  bid  my  fueling  heart  expand 
To  ev'ry  claim,  on  eV'ry  hand  ; 
To  those  from  whom  my  davs  I  drew* 
To  these  in  whom  those  days  renew, 
To  all  my  kin,  however  wide, 
In  cordial  warmth  as  blood  allied. 
To  friends  with  steely  fetters  twin'd, 
And  to  the  cruel,  not  unkind  ! 

But  chief  the  lord  of  my  desire, 
My  life,  myself,  my  soul,  my  sire, 
Friends,  children,  all  that  wish  can  claim, 
Chaste  passion  clasp,  and  rapture  name  — 
O  spare  him,  spare  him,  gracious  Pow'r  i 
O  give  him  to  my  latest  hour! 
Let  me  my  length  of  life  employ 
To  give  my  soul  enjoyment  joy. 
His  love  let  inuti.  1  love  excite, 
Turn  all  my  cares  10  iiis  delight ; 
And  ev'ry  needless  bles-ine;  sp.ire, 
Wherein  my  darling  wants  a  share. 
When  he  with  graceful  action  woos, 
And  sweetly  bills,  and  fondly  coos, 
All  !  deck  me,  to  his  eyes  alone, 
With  charms  attractive  as  his  own  ; 
A  ad,  in  my  circling  wings  caress'd. 
Give  all  the  lover  to  my  breast. 
Then  in  our  chaste  connubial  bed, 
Mv  bosom  pillow'd  for  his  head, 
Hfs  eyes  with  blissful  slumbers  close, 
And  watch,  with  me,  my  lord's  repose; 
\  onr  peace  around  his  temples  twine, 
And  love  him  with  a  love  like  mine. 

Ami,  for  1  know  his  gen'rous  name, 
Beyond  whate'er  my  sex  can  claim. 


Me  too  to  your  protection  take, 
And  spare  me  for  my  husband's  Rake. 
Let  one  unruffled,  calm  delight 
The  loving  and  belov'd  unite  ; 
One  pure  desire  our  bosoms  warm, 
One  will  direct,  one  wish  inform  ; 
Through  life,  one  mutual  aid  sustain  ; 
In  death,  one  peaceful  grave  contain. 

While  swelling  with  the  darling  theme, 
Her  accents  jnmr'd  an  endless  stream, 
[The  well -known  wi:igs  a  S'  fill     i  1  part, 
[That  reach'd  her  edr,  and  touch'd  her  heart  ; 
^uiclv  dropo'd  the  rjiusic  of  her  tongue, 
And  forth  with  eager  joy  sht    :>rung. 
As  swift  her  ent'ring  consort 
And  pluni'd,  and  kindled  at  the  vies*  ; 
Their  wings,  their  souls,  embracing  meet, 
'J  heir  hearts  with  answering  measure  beat ; 
Half  lost  in  secret  sweets,  arid  blesi'd 
With  raptures  felt,  but  ne'er  exprc  -  <i. 

Straight  to  her  humble  roof  she  led 
The  partner  of  her  spotless  bed  ; 
Her  young,  a  fluti'ring  pair,  arise, 
Their  welcome,  sparkling  in  their  eyes  ; 
Transported,  to  toeir  :i;e5hev  bound, 
And  hang  with  speechless  action  round. 
In  pleasure  wrapt  the  parents  stand, 
And  see  their  little  wings  expand  ; 
The  sire  his  life-sustaining  prize 
To  each  expecting  bill  applies, 
There  fondlv  pours  the  wheaten  spoil, 
With  transp  >rt  giv'h,  tho'  won  with  toil ; 
While  all-collected  at  the  sight, 
And  silent  through  supreme  delight, 
The  fair  high  heaven  of  bliss  beguiles, 
And  on  her  lord  and  infants  smiles. 

The  Sparrow,  whose  attention  hung 
Upon  the  Dove's  enchanting  tongue, 
:  Ot  all  his  little  slights  disarm'd, 
j  And  from  himself  by  virtue  charm'd, 
;  When  now  he  *aw  what  only  seem'd 
j  A  fact,  so  late  a  fable  deem'd, 
I  His  soul  to  envy  he  resign'd, 
His  hours  of  folly  to  the  wind  ; 
In  secret  wish  a  Turtle  too, 
And,  sighing  to  himself,  withdrew. 


§   2Q±.     fable  xv.     The  Female  Seducers. 
Tis  said  of  widow,  maid,  and  wife, 
That  honor  is  a  woman's  life  ; 
Unhappy  sex  !  who  only  claim 
A  being  in  the  breath  of  fame  ; 
Which,  tainted,  not  the  quick'ning  gales 
That  sweep  Sahara's  spicy  vales, 
Nor  all  the  healing  sweets  restore, 
That  breathe  along  Arabia's  shore. 

The  traveller,  if  he  chance  to  stray, 
Mav  turn  uncensur'd  to  his  way; 
Polluted  streams  again  are  pure, 
And  deepest  wounds  admit  a  cure  : 
But  woman  no  redemption  knows, 
The  wounds  of  honor  never  close. 

Tho'  distant  ev'ry  hand  to  guide, 
Nor  skill'd  on  life's  tempestuous  tide, 
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If  once  her  feeble  bark  recede. 
Or  deviate  from  the  course  decreed, 
In  vain  .--he  seeks  the  friendless  shore, 
Her  swifter  folly  dies  before  ! 
The  circling  pe.  her  close, 

And  shut  the  wand'rer  from  repose; 
Till,  by  conflicting  waves  oppress'd, 
Her  found'ring  pinnace  sink?  to  rest. 

Are  there  no  offerings  to  atone 
For  but  a  single  error  ?  —  None. 
Tlio'  woman  is  avow'd,  of  old, 
Nay  daughter  of  celestial  mould, 
Her  terhp'ring  not  without  allay, 
And  form'fl  but  of  the  finer  clay, 
We  challenge  from  the  mortal  dame 
The  strength  angelic  natures  claim  ; 
Nay  more  —  for  sacred  stories  tell, 
That  even  immortal  angels  fell. 

Whatever  tills  the  teeming  sphere 
Of  humid  earth,  and  ambient  air, 
With  varying  elements  endued, 
Was  form'd  to  fall,  and  rise  renew'd, 

The  stars  no  fix'd  duration  know  ; 
Wide  oceans  ebb,  again  \o  flow  ; 
The  moon  repletes  Fier  waning  face, 
All  beanteous  from  her  late  disgrace; 
And  suns,  that  mourn  approaching  night, 
Refulgent  rise  with  new-born  light.. 

In  vain  may  death  and  time  subdue, 
While  nature  mints  her  race  anew  ; 
And  holds  some  vital  spark  apart, 
Like  virtue,  hid  in  ev'ry  heart. 
Tis  hence  reviving  warmth  is  seen, 
To  clothe  a  naked  world  in  green. 
No  longer  harr'd  by  winter's  cold, 
Again  the  gates  of  life  unfold  ; 
Again  each  insect  tries  his  wing, 
And  lifts  fresh  pinions  on  the  spring  ; 
Again  from  ev'ry  latent  root 
'I  ne  latent  c:'.m  and  tendril  shoot, 
J*'.\haling  incense  to  the  skies, 
Acain  to  peri-h,  and  to  rise. 

And  must  weak  woman  then  disown 
Tiie  change  to  which  a  world  is  prone  ? 
In  one  meridian  brightness  shine, 
And  ne'er  like  cv'ning  suns  decline  ? 
Resolv'd  and  firm  alone?  Is  this 
What  we  demand  of  woman  ?  —  Ye?, 

Hut  should  the  spark  of  vestal  fire 
In  some  unguarded  hour  expire  ; 
Or  should  the  nightly  thief  invade 
Hesperia's  chaste  and  sacred  shade. 
Of  all  the  blooming  spoil  possess'd, 
The  dragon  Honor  charm d  to  rest, 
SnaH  \irtue's  flame  no  more  return  ? 
No  more  with  virgin  splendor  burn  ? 
No  more  the  ravag'd  garden  blow 
With  spring'"  succeeding  blossom  ?  — No. 
Pity  may  mourn,  but  not  restore  ; 
And  woman  fills —  to  rise  no  more  ! 

Within  this  sublunary  sphere 
A  country  lies  —  no  matter  where  ; 
The  clime  may  readily  be  found 
tread  poetic  ground ; 


A  stream  call'd  Life,  acro«s  it  glides, 
And  equally  the  land  divides  ; 
And  here,  of  vice  the  province  lies  ; 
And  then-  the  bilk  of  virtue  rise. 

Upon  a  mountain's  airy  stand, 
Whose  summit  look'd  to  cither  land, 
An  antient  pair  their  dwelling  chose, 
As  well  for  prospect  as  repose  ; 
For  mutual  faith  they  long  were  fam'd, 
And  Temperance  and  Religion  nam'd. 

A  num'rous  progeny  divine 
Confess'd  the  honors  of  their  line, 
But  in  a  little  daughter  fair 
Was  centred  more  than  half  their  care  ; 
For  Heaven  to  gratulate  her  birth, 
Gave  signs  of  future  joy  to  earth  ; 
White  was  the  robe  this  infant  wore, 
And  chastity  the  name  she  bore. 

As  now  the  maid  in  stature  grew 
(A  flow' r  just  op'ning  to  her  \  iev, ) 
Oft  through  her  native  lawns  she  stray'd, 
And  wrestling  with  the  lambkins  play'd  ; 
Her  looks  diffusive  sweets  bequeath'd, 
The  breeze  grew  purer  as  she  breath'd  ; 
The  morn  her  radiant  blush  assum'd, 
The  spring  with  earlier  fragrance  bloom'd  \ 
And  nature  yearly  took  delight, 
Likelier  to  dress  the  world  tn  white. 

Rut  when  her  rising  form  was  seen 
To  reach  the  crisis  of  fifteen, 
Her  parents  up  the  mountain's  head 
With  anxious  step  their  darling  led  ; 
By  turns  they  snatch'd  her  to  their  breast, 
And  thus  the  fears  of  age  express'd: 

O  joyful  cause  of  many  a  care  '. 
O  daughter  too  divinely  fair ! 
Yon  world,  on  this  important  day, 
Demands  thee  to  a  dang'rous  way  ; 
A  painful  journey  all  must  go, 
V\  nose  doubted  period  none,  can  know  ; 
Whose  due.  direction  who  can  find, 
Where  reason  's  mute,  and  sense  is  blind  ! 
Ah,  what  unequal  leaders  these, 
Thro'  such  a  wide,  perplexing  maze! 
Then  mark  the  warnings  of  the  wise, 
And  learn  what  love  and  years  advise. 

Far  to  the  right  thy  prnsmcl  bend, 
Where  yonder  tow'ring  hills  ascend  : 
Lo  !   there  the  arduous  path  *s  ifi  view 
Which  Virtue  and  her  sons  pursue; 
With  toil  o'er  less'ning  earth  they  rise, 
And  gain,  and  gain  upon  the  skies. 
Narrow  's  the  way  her  children  tread, 
No  walk  for  pleasure  smoothly  spread, 
But  rough,  and  difficult,  and  steep, 
Painful  to  climb,  and  hard  to  keep. 

bruits  immature  those  lands  dispense, 
A  food  indelicate  to  sense, 
Of  taste  unpleasant  :  yet  from  those 
Pure  health,  with  cheerful  vigor,  flows ; 
And  strength,  unfeeling  of  decay, 
Throughout  the  long  laborious  way. 

Hence,  as  they  scale  that  heavenly  road, 
Each  limb  is  lightcn'd  of  its  load ; 
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From  earth  refining  still  they  go, 
And  leave  the  mortal  weight  below, 
Then  spreads  the  strait,  the  doubtful  clears, 
And  smooth  the  rugged  path  appears; 
For  custom  turns  fatigue  to  case, 
And,  taught  by  virtue,   ]>ain  can  please 

At  length  the  toilsome  journey  o'ei, 
And  near  the  bright  celestial  shore, 
A  gulf,  black,  fearful,  and  profound, 
Appears,  of  either  world  the  hound, 
Through  darkness  hading  up  to  ii_iht  ; 
Sense  backwards  shrinks,  and*  shuns  the  sight; 
For  there  the  transitory  train 
Of  time,  and  form,  and  care,  and  pain, 

And  matter's  gross  inevtmb'ring  mass, 

Alan's  late  associates,   cannot   pass; 
But,  sinking,  quit  thi'  immortal  charge, 
And  leave  the  woncfrine  soul  at  large; 
Lightly  she  wings  her  obvious  way, 
And  mingles  with  eternal  day. 

Thither,  oh  thither  wing  thy  speed, 
Tho*  pleasure  charm,  or  pain  impede  ; 
To  such  th  'all-bounteous  Pow'r  has  given, 
For  present  earth,  a  future  heaven  ; 
For  trivial  loss,  unmeasur'd  gain  ; 
And  endless  bliss  for  transient  pain. 

Then  fear,  ah!  fear  to  turn  thy  sight 
Where  yonder  flow'rv  fields  invite  : 
Wide  on  the  left  the  pathway  bends, 
And  with  pernicious  ease  descends  1 
There,  sweet  to  sense,  and  fair  to  show, 
New-planted  Edens  seem  to  blow, 
Trees  that  delicious  poison  bear; 
For  death  is  vegetable  there. 

Hence  is  the  frame  of  health  nnbrae'd, 
Each  sinew  slackening  at  the  taste, 
The  soul  to  passion  yields  her  throne, 
And  sees  with  organs  not  her  own  ; 
While,  like  the  slumb'rer  in  the  night, 
Pleas'd  with  the  shadowy  dream  of  light, 
Before  her  alienated  eyes 
The  scenes  of  fairv-land  arise  ; 
The  puppet  world's  amusing  show, 
Dipp'd  in  the  gaiiv-color'd  bow, 
Sceptres  and  wreaths,  and  glitl'ring  things, 
The  toys  of  infants  and  of  kings, 
That  tempt  along  the  baneful  plain, 
The  idly  wise  and  tightly  vain, 
Till,  verging  on  the  gulfy  shore. 
Sudden  they  sink — and  rise  no  more. 

But  list  to  what  thy  fates  declare  ; 
Tho'  thou  art  woman,  frail  as  fair. 
If  once  thy  sliding  foot  should  strav, 
Once  quit  yon  heaven-appointed  way, 
For  thee,  lost  maid,  for  thee  alone, 
Nor  prav'rs  shall  plead,  nor  tears  atone  ; 
Reproach,  scorn,  infamv,  and  hate, 
( )n  thy  returning  steps  shall  wait ; 
Thy  form  he  loath'd  by  ev'ry  eye, 
And  ev'ry  foot  thy  presence  fly. 

Thus  arm'd  with  words  of  potent  sound, 
Like  guardian  angels  plac'cl  around, 
A  charm  by  truth  divinely  cast, 
Forward  our  young  advent' rer  pass'd  ; 


Forth  from  her  sacred  eyelids  sent, 
Like  morn,  fore-running  radiance  went, 
While  Ibmor,  handmaid  late  asaign'd, 
Upheld  her  lucid  train  behind. 

Awe-struck,  the  much-admiring  crowd 
Before  the  virgin  vision  bow'd  ; 
Gaz'd  with  an  ever-new  delight, 
And  caught  In  di  virtue  at  the  sight ; 
For  not  of  earth's  unequal  frame 
They  deem  the  heaven-compounded  Dame  ; 
If  matter,  sure  the  most  refin'd, 
High  wrought,  and  uinper'd  into  mind, 
Some  darling  daughter  of  the  day, 
And  bodied  by  her  native  ray. 

Where'ersne  passes,  thousands  bend. 
And  thousands  where  she  moves  attend; 
Her  ways  observant  eyes  confess, 
Her  steps  pursuing  praises  bless  ; 
While  to  the  elevated  .Maid 
Oblations,  as  to  heaven,  are  paid. 

Twas  on  an  ever-bfithsome  day, 
The  jovial  birth  of  rosy  May, 
When  genial  warmth,  no  more  supprest, 
Now  melts  the  frost  in  ev'ry  breast. 
The  cheek  with  secret  Hushing  dyes, 
And  looks  kind  things  from  chastest  eyes ; 
The  sun  with  healthier  visage  glows, 
Aside  his  clouded  kerchief  throws. 
And  dances  up  th!  ethereal  plain, 
Where  late  he  us'd  to  climb  with  pain, 
While  nature,  as  from  bonds  set  free, 
Springs  out,  and  gives  a  loose  to  glee. 

And  now,  for  momentary  rest, 
The  nymph  her  travell'd  step  repress'd, 
Just  turn'd  to  view  the  stage  attained, 
And  gloried  in  the  height  she  gain'd. 
Outstreich'd  before  her  wide  survey 
The  realms  of  sweet  perdition  lay, 
And  pity  touch' d  her  soul  with  woe, 
To  see  a  world  so  lost  below  ; 
When  straight  the  breeze  began  to  breathe 
Airs,  gently  wafted  from  beneath, 
That  bore  commission'd  witchcraft  thence, 
And  reach'd  her  sympathy  of  sense;  — 
No  sounds  of  discord,  that  disclose 
A  people  sunk  and  lost  in  woes, 
But  as  of  present  good  possest, 
The  very  triumph  of  the  blest. 
The  Maid  in  rapt  attention  hung, 
While  thus  approaching  Sirens  sung  : 
Hither,  fairest,  hither  haste, 

Brightest  beauty,   come  and  taste 

What  the  pow'rs  of  bliss  unfold, 

Joys  too  mighty  to  be  told  : 

Taste  what  ecstasies  they  give  ; 

Dving  raptures  taste,  and  live. 
In  thy  lap,  disdaining  measure, 

Nature  empties  all  her  treasure, 

Softdesires,  that  sweetly  languish  ; 

Fierce  delights,  that  rise  to  anguish  ; 

Fairest,  dost  thou  yet  delay? 

Brightest  beauty,  come  away. 

List  not,  when  the  froward  chide, 

Sons  of  pedantry  and  pride, 
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Snarlers,  to  whose  feeble  sense 
April's  sunshine  is  offence  ; 
Age  and  envy  will  advise 
Even  against  the  joy  they  prize. 

Come,   in  pleasure's  balmy  bowl 
Slake  the  thirstings  of  thy  soul, 
Till  thy  raptux'd  powers  arc  fainting 
With  enjoyment  past  the  painting  j 
Fairest,  do»t  thou  yet  delay 
Brightest  beauty,  come  away. 
So  sung  the  Sirens,  as  of  yore, 
Upon  the  false  Au.-onian  shore ; 
AndO!  for  that  preventing  chain, 
That  bound  Ulysses  on  the  main, 
Tnat  so  our  Fair  One  might  withstand 
Tlie  overt  nun,  row  at  hand. 

The  song  heT  charm'd  attention  drew, 
When  now  the  tempters  stood  in  view  ; 
Curiosity,  with  prvinc:  eyes, 
And  hands  of  busy  boid  emprise  ; 
Like  Hermes,  feather'd  were  her  feet ; 
And,  like  fore-running  Fancy,  fleet ; 
By  search  untaught,  by  toil  untir'd, 
To  novelty  she  still  asj  i.'d, 
Tameless  of  every  good  possest, 
And  but  in  expectation  blest. 

With  her,  associate,  Pleasure  came, 
Gaj  Pleasure,  frolic-loving  dame, 
He'r  mien  all  swimming  in  delight, 
Her  beauties  half  reveal d  to  sight ; 
Loose  fiow'd  her  garments  from  the  ground, 
And  caught  the  kissing-winds  around, 
As  erst  Medusa's  looks  were  known 
To  turn  beholders  into  stone, 
A  dire  reversion  here  they  felt, 
And  in  the  eye  of  Pleasure  melt. 
Her  glance  with  sweet  persuasion  rhar^i'd, 
Unnerv'd  the  strong,  the  steel  disann'd  5 
No  safety  ev'n  the  flying  find. 
Who,  vent'rous,  look  but  once  behind. 
Thus  was  the  niuch-adniirma  Maid, 
While  distant,  more  than  half  betray'd. 
With  smiles,  and  adulation  bland, 
They  join'd  her  side,  and  seis'd  her  hand  3 
The'ir  touch  envenom'd  sweets  instill'd, 
Her  frame  with  new  pulsations  thrill'd, 
While  half  consenting,  half  denying, 
Reluctant  now,  and  now  complying, 
Amidst  a  war  of  hopes  and  fears, 
Of  trembling  wishes,  smiling  tears, 
Still  down  and  down,  the  winning  pair 
Compell'd  the  struggling,  yielding  Fair, 
As  when  some  statefy  vessel,  bound 
To  blest  Arabia's  distant  ground. 
Borne  from  her  courses,  haply  lights 
Where  Barea's  flow'ry  clime  invites, 
Conceal'd  around  whose  treach'rous  land 
Lurk  the  dire  rock  and  dang'rous  sand  ; 
The  pilot  warns,  with  sail  and  oar 
To  shun  the  uiuch-suspccted  shore. 
In  \i..a  ;  the  tide,  too  subtly  strong, 
Jvill  hears  the  wrealing  bark  "long, 
Till  foundYing,  she  resigns  to  fate, 
And  -  .  '  i^hn'd,  with  all  her  freight. 


So,  baffling  ev'ry  bar  to  Mn, 
And  Heav'n's  own  pilot  phe'd  within, 
Along  the  (ievious,  smooth  descent, 
With  pow'rs  increasing  as  they  went, 
The  dames,  accustom'd  to  subdue, 
As  with  a  rapid  current  drew, 
And  o'er  the  fatal  bounds  coiwey'd 
The  lost,  the  long-reluctant  Maid. 

Here  stop,  ye  fair  one?,  and  beware, 
Nor  send  your  fond  affections  there  ; 
Yet,  yet  your  darling,  now  deplor'd, 
May  turn  to  you  and  heav'n  restor'd; 
Till  then,  with  weeping  Honor  wait. 
The  servant  of  her  better  fate  , 
With  Honor,  left  upon  the  shore, 
Her  friend  and  handmaid  now  no  more  j 
Nor,  with  the  guilty  world,  upbraid 
The  fortunes  of  a  wretch  betray'd  ; 
But  o'er  her  failing  cast  a  veil, 
Rememb'ring  you  yourselves  are  frail. 
And  now  from  all-inquiring  light, 
Fast  fled  the  conscious  shades  of  night ; 
The  Damsel,  from  a  short  repose, 
Confounded  at  her  plight,  arose. 

As  when  with  slumb'rous  weight  oppress 
Some  wealthy  miser  sinks  to  rest, 
Where  felons  eye  the  glitt'ringprey, 
And  steal  his  hoard  of  joys  away  ; 
He,  borne  where  golden  Indus  streams, 
Of  pearl  and  quarry'd  diamond  dreams  ; 
Like  Midas,  turns  the  glebe  to  ore, 
And  stands  all  rapt  amidst  his  store  ; 
But  tirakeas,  naked  find  despoil'd, 
Of  thai  for  which  his  years  had  toil'd  : 

So  far'd  the  Nymph,  her  treasure  flown, 
And  turn'd,  like  Niobe,  to  stone  ; 
Within,  without,  obscure  and  void, 
She  felt  all  ravag'd,  all  destroy'd, 
And,  O  thou  enrs'd,  insidious  coast! 
Are  these  the  blessings  thou  canst  boast'? 
These,  Virtue!  these  the  joys  they  find, 
Who  leave  thy  heaven-topt  hills  behind? 
Shade  me,  ye  pines,  ye  caverns  hide, 
Ye  mountains,  cover  me,she  «ried. 

Her  trumpet  Slander  rais'd  oil  high, 
And  told  the  tidings  to  the  sky  ; 
Contempt  discharg'd  a  living  dart, 
A  side-long  viper  to  her  heart ; 
Reproach  breath'd  poisons  o'er  her  face, 
And  scil'd  and  blasted  ev'ry  grace ; 
Officious  Shame,  her  handmaid  new, 
Still  turn'd  the  mirror  to  her  view, 
While  these  in  crimes  the  deepest  dyed 
Approacli'd  to  whiten  at  her  side: 
And  ev'ry  lewd  insulting  dame 
Upon  her  folly  rose  to  fame. 

What  should  she  do  ?  Attempt  once  more 
To  gain  the  late  deserted  shore? 
So  trusting,  back  the  Mourner  flew, 
As  fast  the  train  of  fiends  pursue. 

Again  the  farther  shore  s  ntta'm'd, 
Again  the  land  of  virtue  gain'd  ; 
But  echo  gathers  in  the  wind, 
And  shows  her  instant  foes  bphind. 

Amaz'd 
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Amaz'd  with  headlong  speed  she  tends, 
Where  late  she  left  an  host  of  friends ; 
Alas  !   those  shrinking;  friends  decline, 
Nor  longer  own  that  form  divine  : 
With  fear  they  mark  the  In! lowing  cry, 
And  from  the  lonely  tsemblei  fly, 
Or  backward  drive  her  on  the  coast, 
Where  peace  was  wreek'd  and  honor  lost. 
From  earth  thus  hoping  aid  in  vain, 
To  Heaven  not  dating  to  complain  ; 
No  truce  by  hostile  clamor  given, 
And  from  the  face  of  friendship  driven, 
The  Nymph  sunk  prostrate  on  the  grsmid 
"With  all  her  weight  of  woes  around. 

Enthron'd  within  a  circling  sky, 
Uixin  a  mount  o'er  mountains  high, 
All  radiant  sat,  as  in  a  shrine, 
Virtue,  first  effluence  divine ; 
Far,  Car  above  the  scenes  of  woe, 
That  shut  this  cloud-wrapt  cloud  below; 
Superior  goddess,  essence  bright, 
Beauty  of  uncreated  light. 
Whom  should  mortality  survey, 
A  -  doom'd  upon  a  certain  day, 
The  breath  of  frailty  must  expire, 
The  world  dissolve  in  living  fire, 
The  gems  of  heaven  and  solar  flame, 
Be  quench'd  by  her  eternal  beam, 
And  nature,  quick'ning  in  her  eve, 
To  rise  a  new-born  phoenix  die. 

Hence,  unreveal'd  to  mortal  view, 
A  veil  around  her  form  she  threw, 
Which  three  -ad  sisters  of  the  sliade, 
Pain,  Care,  and  Melancholy,  made 
Thro'  this  her  all-inquiring  eye 
Attentive  from  her  station  nigh, 
Beheld,  abandon'd  to  despair, 
The  ruins  of  her  fav'rite  fair; 
And  with  a  voice  whose  awful  sound 
Appall'd  the  guillv  world  around, 
Bid  the  tumultuous  winds  be  still, 
To  numbers  bow'd  each  list'ning  hill, 
Uncurl'd  the  surging  of  the  main 
And  -mooth'd  the  thorny  bed  of  pain  ; 
The  golden  harp  of  heaven  she  strung, 
And  thus  the  tuneful  goddess  sung  : 

Lovelv  Penitent  arise, 
Come,  and  claim  thy  kindred  skies  ; 
Come,  thy  sister  angels  say 
Thou  has  wept  thy  stains  away. 

Let  experience  nn-w  decide 
'Twixt  the  good  and  evil  tried; 
In  the  smooth,  enchanted  ground, 
Say,  unfold  the  treasures  found. 

Structures,  rais'd  by  morning  dreams  ; 
Sands,  that  trip  the  flitting  streams  ; 
Down,  that  anchors  on  the  air  ; 
Clouds,  that  paint  their  changes  there  ; 

Seas,  that  smoothly  dimpling  lie, 
While  the  storm  impends  on  nigh, 
Showing,  in  an  obvious  glass, 
Jnys  that  in  possession  pass ; 


Transient*  fickle,  li^l. t,  and  bay, 
Flatt'nngi  onlji  I 

What,  :da«,  can  lift  contain  ! 
Life  !    like  oil  its  circles  —  vain. 

Will  the  stork,  intending  rc-t, 
On  the  billow  build  her  nest? 
Will  the  bee  demand  his  store 
Fr.mi  the  bleak  and  bladcless  shore  ? 

Man  alone,  intent  to  stray, 
Ever  Uirns  from  wisdom's  way  ; 
Lavs  n [>  wealth  in  foreign  land, 
Sows  the  sea,  and  ploughs  the  sand. 

Soon  this  elemental  mass, 
Soon  the  incumb'ring  world  shall  pass: 
Form  be  wrapt  in  wasting  fire, 
Time  be  spent,  and  life  expire. 

Then,  ye  boasted  works  of  men, 
Where  is  your  asylum  then  ? 
Sons  of  pleasure,  sons  of  care, 
Tell  me,  mortals,  tell  me  where  ? 

Gone,  like  traces  on  the  deep, 
Like  a  sceptred  grasp'd  in  sleep, 
Dews  txhal'd  from  morning  gjades, 
Melting  snows,  and  gliding  shades. 

Pass  the  world,  and  what's  behind  ? 
Virue's  gold,  by  fire  refin'd  : 
From  an  universe  deprav'd, 
From  the  wreck  of  nature  sav'd. 

Like  the  life-supporting  grain, 
Fruit  of  patience  and  of  pain, 
On  the  swains  autumnal  day, 
Winnow'd  from  the  chaff  away. 

Little  trembler,  fear  no  more, 
Thou  hast  plenteous  crops  in  store, 
Seed,  by  genial  sorrows  sown, 
More  than  all  thy  scorners  own. 

What  tho'  hostile  earth  despise, 
Heaven  beholds  with  gentler  eyes  ; 
Heaven  thy  friendless  steps  shall  guide, 
Cheer  th\  hours  and  guard  thy  side. 

When  tho  fatal  trump  shall  sound4 
When  th'  immortals  pour  around. 
Heaven  'hall  thy  return  attest, 
Hail'd  by  myriads  of  the  blest. 

Little  native  of  the  skies, 
Lovely  penitent,  arise ; 
Calm  thy  bosom,  clear  thy  brow. 
Virtue  is  thy  sister  now. 

More  delightful  are  my  woes 
Than  the  rapture  pleasure  knows  : 
Richer  far  the  weeds  I  bring 
Than  the  robes  that  grace  a  king. 

On  my  wars  of  shortest  date, 
Crowns  of  endless  triumph  wait ; 
On  my  cares  a  j  eriod  blest ; 
On  my  toils  eternal  rest. 

Come,  v.  ith  Virtue  at  thy  sid-' ; 
Come,  be  ev'ry  bar  defied, 
Till  we  gain  our  native  shore ; 
Sister,  come,  and  turn  no  more. 
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The  breezy  morning  breath 'd  perfume, 
The  •  unveil  their  bloom, 

1'p  with  the  sun, 

Gay  health  and  la  fly  labor  rose  ; 

The  milkmaid  caroll'd  at  her  pail, 
•tcpherds  vt 

Wh  i  ural  life, 

Remote  from  bustle,  state,  and  . 

;         from  his  thatch-roof d  cottage  stray'd, 

And  stroll'd  along  the  dewy  dadc. 
A  Nymph,  who  lightly  trippM  it  by, 

To  quick  attention  tum'd  his  eve; 

He  mark'd  the  gesture  of  the  Fair, 
If-suflicient  grace  and  air, 

Her  steps  that  mincing,  meant  to  please, 

Her  studied  negligence  and  ease  ; 

Ami  curious  to  inquire  what  meant 

This  thing  of  prettmess  and  paint, 

Approaching  spoke,  and  bow'd  observant; 

Tne.  lady  slightly,  —  Sir,  your  servant. 
Such  beautv  in  50  rude  a  place! 

Fair  one,  you  do  the  country  grace  ; 

At  court  no  doubt  the  public  care, 

B:t  Love  has  small  acquaintance  there. 
Yes,  Sir,  replied  the  flirt  t'ring  Dame, 

This  form  confesses  whence  it  came  ; 

But  dear  variety,  you  know, 

Can  make  uc  pride  and  pomp  forego. 

AIv  name  is  Vanity.     I  sway 

The  utmost  islands  of  the  sea  ; 

Within  my  court  all  honor  centres ; 

1  raise  the  meanest  >oul  that  enters, 

Endow  with  latent  gifts  and  grace-. 

And  model  foub  for  posts  and  places. 
As  Vanity  appoints  at  pleasure, 

The  world  recedes  its  weight  and  measure  ; 

Hence  all  the  grand  concerns  of  life, 

Jots,  cares,  plagues,  passions,  peace,  and  strife 

Reflect  how  far  my  pow'r  prevails. 
When  1  step  in  where  nature  fails, 
And  ev'ry  breach  of  sense  repairing, 
Am  bounteous  still  where  heaven  is  sparing. 
But  chief  in  all  their  arts  and  airs, 
Their  playing,  painting,  pouts,  and  pray'rs, 
Their  various  habits- and  complexions, 
Bits,  frolics,  foibles,  and  perfections, 
Their  robing,  curling,  and  adorning, 
From  noon  to  nigh;,  from  night  to  morning, 
From  six  to  sixty,  sick  or  sound, 
I  rule  the  female  world  around. 
Hold  there  a  moment,  Cupid  cried, 
Nor  boast  dominion  quite  so  wide. 
Mas  there  no  province  to  invade, 
Bat  that  by  Love  and  .Meekness  swa\'d  ? 
All  other  empire  1  resign  ; 
But  be  the  sphere  of  beauty  mine. 
For  in  the  downy  lawn  of  rest, 
Thar  opens  on  a  woman's  breast, 
Attended  bv  my  peaceful  train, 
I  choose  to  live,  w.A  choose  to  reign. 

Far-sighted  faith  I  bri  i  tr  al 
And  truth  above  an  army  strong  ; 


And  chastity  of  icy  mould, 
Within  the  burning  tropics  cold; 
And  Lowliness1  to  whose  mild  brow 
The  pow'r  and  pride  of  nations  how  ; 
And  modesty,  with  downcast  eye, 
That  lends  the  morn  her  virgin  dye; 
And  innocence,  array  d  in  lirmt  ■ 
And  honor,  as  a  tow'r  upright; 
With  iweetly  w  inning  graces  more 

poets  ever  dreamt  of  yore, 
In  unaffected  conduct  free, 
All  smiling  sisters,  three  times  three; 
And  ros\  peace,  the  cherub  blest, 
That  nightly  sings  us  all  to  rest. 

Hence,  from  the  bud  of  nature's  prime, 
From  the  first  step  of  infant  time, 
Woman,  th'  world's  appointed  light, 
Has  skirted  ev'ry  shade  with  white  ; 
Has  stood  for  imitation  high, 
To  ev'ry  heart  and  ev'rv  e\e, 
From  antient  deeds  of  fair  renown, 
Has  brought  her  bright  memorials  down  : 
To  time  atltx'd  perpetual  youth, 
And  form'd  each  tale  of  love  and  truth. 

Upon  a  new  Promethean  plan 
She  moulds  the  essence  of  a  man, 
Tempers  his  mass,  his  genius  fires, 
And,  as  a  better  soul  inspires. 

The  rude  she  softens,  warms  the  cold, 
F.xalts  the  meek,  and  checks  the  bold, 
Calls  sloth  from  his  supine  repose, 
Within  the  coward's  bosom  glows, 
Of  pride  unplumes  the  lofty  crest, 
Bids  bashful  merit  stand  confest, 
And,  like  coarse  metal  from  the  mines, 
Collects,  irradiates,  and  refines. 
The  gentle  science  she  imparts, 
Ail  manners  smooths,  informs  all  hearts  ; 
From  her  sweet  influence  are  felt 
Passions  which  please,  and  thoughts  that  melt ; 
To  stormy  rage  she  bids  control, 
And  sinks  serenely  on  the  sou!, 
Soften's  Deucalion's  flinty  race, 
And  tunes  the  warring  world  to  peace. 

Thus  ann'd  to  all  that's  li^ht  and  vain, 
And  freed  from  thy  fantastic  chain, 
She  fills  the  sphere  by  Heaven  assign  'd, 
And,  rul'd  by  me,  o'er-rules  mankind. 

Hespoke,     The  Nymph  impatient  stood, 
And,  laughing,  thus  her  speech  rcnew'd : 

And  prav,  Sir,  niav  I  be  so  bold 
To  hope  your  pretty  tale  is  told  ; 
And  next  demand  without  a  cavil, 

What  new  Utopia  do  vou  travel! 

Upon  my  word  these  high-flown  fancies, 
Show  tlepth  oflearning  —  in  romances. 

Why,  what  unfashion'd  stuff  vou  tell  us 
Of  buckram  dames  and  tiptoe  fellows! 
Go,  child  ;  and  when  your  grown  maturer, 
Vou  'II  .shoot  your  next  opinion  surer, 

O  such  a  pretty  knack  at  painting  ! 
And  all  for  soft'hing  and  for  sainting  ; 
Guess  now,  who  can,  a  single  feature, 
Thro'  the  whole  niece  of  female  nature  ; 

Then 
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"Then  mark,  my  looser  hand  may  fit 
The  lines,  mo  course  tor  Love  to  hit. 

'Til  said  tliat  woman,  prone  to  changing, 
Thro' all  the  rounds  of  folly  ranging, 
On  life's  uncertain  ocean  riding, 
N>  reason*,  rule,  uor  rudder  guiding, ' 
]s  like  the  comet's  wand'ring  light, 
Eccentric,  ominous,  and  bright ; 
Trackles,  and  shifting  as  the  wind  ; 
A  sea,   whose  fathom  none  can  Hud  ; 
A  moon,  still  changing  and  revolving j 
A  riddle,  past  all  human  solving; 
A  bliss,  a  plague,  a  heaven,  a  hell ; 
A something  that  no  man  can  tell. 

Now  learn  a  scent  from  a  friend. 
But  keep  your  counsel,  and  attend. 

Tho'  in  their  tempers  thought  so  distant, 
Nor  with  their  sex  nor  selves  consistent, 
"Tis  but  the  difference  of  a  name, 
And  ev'ry  woman  is  the  same  ; 
For  as  the  world,  however  varied, 
And  through  unmuiiher'd  change?  carried, 
Of  elemental  modes  and  forms, 
Clouds,  meteors,  colors,  calms,  and  storms, 
Tho'  in  a  thousand  suits  array'd, 
I-  of  one  subject  matter  made  ; 
So,  Sir,  a  woman's  constitution, 
The  world's  enigma,  finds  solution; 
And  let  her  form  be  what  you  will, 
J  am  the  subject  essence  still. 

With  the  first  spark  of  female  sense, 
The  speck  of  being,  I  commence, 
W  ithiti  the  womb  make  fresh  advances, 
And  dictate  future  qualms  and  fancies  ; 
Thence  in  the  growing  form  expand, 
WJth  childhood  travel  hand  in  hand, 
And  give  a  taste  for  all  their  joys 
In  gewgaws,  rattles,  pomp,  and  noise. 

And  now,   familiar  and  unaw'd, 
I  send  the  flutt'riitg  soul  abroad, 
Prais'd  for  her  shape,  her  air,  her  mien, 
The  little  goddess,  and  the  queen, 
Takes  at  her  infant  shrine  oblation, 
And  drinks  sweet  draughts  of  adulation. 

Now  blooming,  tall,  erect,  and  fair, 
To  dress  becomes  her  darling  care  : 
The  realms  of  beauty  then  I  bound  ; 
I  swell  the  hoop's  enchanted  round, 
Shrink  in  the  waist's  descending  size, 
Heav'd  in  the  snowy  bosom>  rise, 
High  on  the  flowing  lappet  sail, 
Or,  curl'd  in  tresses,  kiss  the  gale. 
Then  to  her  glass  Head  the  fair, 
And  show  the  lovely  idol  there  ; 
W  here,  struck  as  by  divine  emotion, 
Site  bows  with  most  sincere  devotion, 
And,  numbering  ev'ry  beauty  o'er, 
In  secret  bids  the  world  adore. 

Then  all  her  parking  and  parading, 
Coquetting,  dancing,  masquerading : 
For  balls,  plays,  courts,  and  crowds  what  passion 
And  churches  sometimes — if  the  fashion  ; 
For  woman's  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
Is  rul'd  by  the  almighty  throng  ; 


Still  turns  to  each  meander  tamo, 
And  swims  the  straw  of  ev'ry  stream. 
Tier  soul  intrinsic  worth  rejects, 
Accomplish'd  only  in  defects  ; 
Such  excellence  is  her  ambition, 
Folly  her  wisest  acquisition  ; 
And  even  from  pity  and  disdain 
She'll  cull  some  reason  to  be  vain. 

Thus,  Sir,  from  ev'ry  form  and  feature. 
The  wealth  and  wants  of  female  nature, 
And  ev'n  from  vice,  which  you'd  admire, 
1  gather  fuel  to  my  lire  -, 
And  on  the  very  base  of  shame 
Erect  my  monument  of  fame. 

Let  me  another  truth  attempt, 
Of  which  your  godship  has  not  dreamt. 

Those  shining  virtues  which  you  muster. 
Whence  think  you  they  derive  their  lustre  £ 
From  native  honor  and  devotion  ? 

0  yes,  a  mighty  likely  notion  ! 

Trust  me,  from  titled  dames  to  spinners, 
'Tis  I  make  saints,  whoe'er  make  sinners; 
'Tis  I  instruct  them  to  withdraw, 
And  hold  presumptuous  man  in  awe  ; 
For  female  worth,  as  1  inspire, 
In  just  degrees,  still  mounts  the  higher  j 
And  virtue,  so  extremely  nice, 
Demands  long  toil  and  mighty  price, 
lake  Samson's  pillars,  fix'd  elate, 

1  bear  the  sex's  tott'ring  st;;te  ; 

Sap  these,  and  in  a  moment's  space      j 
Down  sinks  the  fabric  to  its  base. 

Alike  from  titles  and  from  toys 
I  spring  the  fount  of  female  joys ; 
In  ev'ry  widow,  wife,  and  miss. 
The  sole  artificer  of  bliss  ; 
For  them  each  topic  1  explore, 
I  cleave  the  sand  of  ev'ry  shore; 
To  them  uniting  Indiassail, 
Sabxa  breathes  her  farthest  gala  : 
For  them  the  bullion  1  refine, 
Dig  sense  and  virtue  from  the  mine, 
And  from  the  bowels  of  invention 
Spin  out  the  various  arts  you  mention. 

Nor  bliss  alone  my  pow'rs  bestow, 
They  hold  the  sov'reign  balm  of  woe, 
Beyond  the  stoic's  boasted  art 
I  sooth  the  hearings  of  the  heart  ; 
To  pain  give  splendor  and  relief, 
And  gild  the  pallid  face  of  grief. 

Alike  the  palace  and  the  plain 
Admit  the  glories  of  my  reign  i 
Thro'  ev'ry  age,  in  ev'ry  nation, 
Taste,  talents,  tempers,  state,  and  station. 
Whate'eT  a  woman  savs,  I  say  ; 
VVhate'er  a  woman  spends,  1  pay  j 
xMike  I  fill  and  empty  bags, 
Flutter  in  finery  and  rags, 
With  light  coquettes  thro'  follv  range, 
And  with  the  proud  disdain  to  change. 

And  now  you'd  think,  'twixt  you  and  I, 
That  things  were  ripe  for  a  reply  — 
Rut  soft,  and  while  I'm  in  the  mood, 
Kindly  permit  me  to  conclude, 

Their 
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Their  utmost  mazes  to  unravel, 

And  touch  the  farthest  step  tluv  travel. 

When  ev'ry  pleasure's  run  aground, 
And  folly  t:r\l  thro'  mam  a  round, 
The  nymph,  conceiving  discontent  hence, 
May  ripen  to  an  hour's  itpiinnn. 
And  vapors,  shed  in  pktta  moiyu.r. 
Dismiss  her  to  a  church,  rr  -  levator  j 
Then  on  I  lead  licr,  with  devotion 
Conspicuous  in  her  dress  and  motion, 
Inspire  the  hcavculy-bria.'hii.g  air, 
Roll  up  the  lucid  eve  in  pr.iv'r, 
S  ifwn  the  voice,  and  in  the  face 
Look  melting  hannonj  and  grace. 

Thii-7  far  extends  n;\  friendlv  pow'l. 
Nor  quits  her  in  her  latest  hour ; 
The  couch  of  decent  pete  I  ;:  read, 
In  form  recline  her  languid  hi  ad  ; 
Ficr  thoughts  I  methodise  in  death, 
And  part  not  with  her  parting  breath; 
Tlicn  do  I  set,  in  order  bright, 
A  length  of  lun'ral  pomp  to  sight. 
The  glitt'ring  taper,  and  attire, 
The  plumes  that  whiten  o'er  the  bier  : 
And  last,  presenting  to  her  eye 
Angelic  fineries  on  high, 
To  scene?  of  painted  bliss  T  ...  ;.ft  wer, 
And  form  the  heaven  she  hopes  hereafter. 

In  truth,  rejoin' d  love's  gentle  aod, 
You've  gon?  a  tedious  length  of  road, 
And,  stranre,  in  all  the  toilsome-  nay 
No  bouse  of  kind  refreshment  lay  ; 
No  nymph,  v.  host  virtues  might  have  tempted 
To  hold  her  from  her  sex  exempted. 

For  one  we  '11  never  quarrel,  man  ; 
Take  her,  and  keen  her,  if  you  ean  ; 
And  pleas'd  I  yield  to  your  petition, 
Sinre  ev'ry  fair,  by  such  permission, 
Will  hold  herself  the  one  selected  ; 
And  so  my  system  stands  protected. 

O,  dear  to  virtue,  deaf  to  giory, 
To  truths  divinely  vouch'd  in  story  ! 
The  Godhead  in  his  zeal  return'd, 
And,  kindling  at  her  malice,  burn'd  : 
Then  sweetly  rais'd  hi->  voice,  and  told 
Of  heav'nly  nymphs,  rever'd  of  old ; 
Hypsipvle,  who  sav'd  her  s;re, 
And  Portia's  love,  approv'd  by  fire  ; 
Alike  Penelope  was  quoted, 
Nor  Iaurel'd  Daphne  pass'd  unnoted, 
Nor  Liodamia's  fatal  garter, 
Nor  fam'd  Lucretia,  honor's  martyr, 
Alcestc's  voluntary  steel, 
And  Catharine,  smiling  on  the  wheel. 
But  who  can  hope  to  plant  conviction  ■ 

Where  cavil  grows  on  contradiction  ? 
Some  she  evade*  or  disavows, 
Demurs  to  all,  and  none  allows  — 
A  kind  ofantient  thine;  call'd  fables'. 
And  this  the  Goddess  turn'd  the  tables. 

Now  both  in  argument  grew  high, 
A  choler  fla-h'd  from  either  eye  ; 
Nor  winder  each  refus'd  to  vicld 
The  conque3t  of  so  fair  a  held. 


When  happily  arriv'd  in  view 
A  Goddess  whom  our  grand-dames  knew, 
Of  aspect  grave,  and  sober  gait, 
Majestic,  awful,  and  sedate, 
As  heaven's  autumnal  eve.  serene, 
When  not  a  cleud  oV-icasts  the  scene  ; 
Or.cc  Prudence  call'd,  a  matron  fam'd, 
And  in  old  Rome  Cornelia  nain'd. 
_  Qnick  at  a  venture  both  agree 
To  leave  their  strife  to  her  decree. 

And  now  by  each  the  facts  w4K  stated, 
In  form  and  manner  as  rclaicu. 
[Tie  case  was  short.     They  cray'd  opinion, 
Which  h<  ici  o'er  females  chief  dominion  : 
When  thus  the  Goddess-,  answ'riog  mild, 
First  'hook  her  gracious  head,  and  smil'd  : 

Alas,  how  willing  to  comply, 
Vet  how  unfit  a  jvdge  am  I  ! 
In  times  of  golden  date,  'tis  true, 
I  shard  the  tickle  sex  with  you  ; 
But  from  their  presence  long  precluded, 
Or  heirl  as  one  whose  form  intruded, 
Full  fifty  annual  suns  can  tell, 
Prudence  hus  bid  the  sex  farew  ell. 

In  this  dilemma  what  to  do, 
Or  who  to  think  of,  neither  knew  ; 
For  both,  still  biass'd  in  opinion, 
And  arrogant  of  sole  dominion, 
Were  fore'd  to  hold  the  case  compounded, 
Or  leave  the  quarrel  where  they  found  it. 

When  Hi  the  nick,  a  rural  fair, 
Of  inexperienced  gait  and  air, 
Who  ne'er  had  eress-'d  the  neighb'ring  lake. 
Nor  seen  the  world  beyond  a  wake, 
With  cambric  coif,  and  kerchief  clean, 
Tripp'd  lightly  by  them  o'er  the  green. 

Now,  now  !  cried  Love's  triumphant  child,. 
And  at  approaching  conquest  smil'd, 
If  Vanity  will  once  be  guided, 
Our  diff'rence  soon  may  be  decided ; 
Behold  yon  wench,  a  fit  occasion 
To  try  your  for<-e  of  gay  persuasion. 
Go  you  while  I  retire  aloof. 
Go,  put  those  boasted  pow'rsto  proofs 
And  if  your  prevalence  of  art 
Transcends  my  vet  unerring  dart, 
I  give  the  fav'rite  contest  o'er, 
And  ne'er  will  boast  my  empire  more. 

At  once,  so  said,  and  so  consented  ; 
And  well  our  Goddess  seem'd  contented  ; 
Nor  pausing  made  a  moment's  stand, 
But  tripp'd,  and  took  the  girl  in  hand. 

Meanwhile  the  Godhead,  unalarm'd, 
As  one  to  each  occasion  arm'd, 
Forth  from  his  quiver  cull'd  a  dart, 
That  erst  had  wounded  many  a  heart ; 
Then  bending,  drew  it  to  the  head  ; 
The  bowstring  twang'd,  the  arrow  fled, 
And  to  her  secret  soul  addrest, 
Transfix'd  the  whiteness  of  her  breast. 

But  here  the  Dame,  whose  guardian  cace 
Had  to  a  moment  watch'd  the  fair, 
At  once  her  pocket-mirror  drew, 
And  held  the  wonder  full  in  view  ; 

As 
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As  quickly  rang'd  in  order  brurht, 
A  thousand  beauties  rush  to  sight, 
A  world  of  charms,  nil  now  unknown, 
A  world  rtwal'd  to  her  alone  ; 
Enraptur'd  stands  the  love-sick  maid, 

tied  o'er  the  darling  shade, 
Here  only  fixes  to  admire, 
And  centre*  ev'ry  fond  desire. 


§  2yG.     Tlu  Young  Lady  and  Lcvkine-Class. 

\Viikie. 

Ye  deep  philosopher?,  who  can 
Explain  that  various  creature,  Man, 
Say,  is  there  any  point  so  nice 
As  that  of  off  ring  an  advice  ? 
To  bid  your  friend  his  errors  mend, 
Is  almost  certain  to  offend  : 
Tho'  you  in  softest  terms  advise, 
Confess  him  good,  admit  him  wise, 
In  vain  you  sweeten  the  discourse, 
He  thinks  you  call  him  fool,  or  worse. 
You  paint  bis  character,  and  try 
If  he  will  own  it,  and  applv  ; 
Without  a  name  reprove  and  warn  ; 
Here  none  are  hurt,  and  all  may  learn  ; 
This  too  must  fail ;  the  picture  shown, 
No  man  will  take  it  for  his  own. 
In  moral  lectures  treat  the  case, 
Say  this  is  honest,  that  is  base  ; 
In  conversation  none  will  hear  it ; 
And  for  the  pupil,  few  come  near  it. 
And  is  there  then  no  other  way 
A  moral  lesson  to  convey  ? 
Must  all  that  shall  attempt  to  teach, 
Admonish,  satirize,  or  preach  ? 
Yes,  there  is  one,  an  antient  art, 
By  sages  found  to  reach  the  heart, 
Ere  science,  with  distinctions  nice, 
Had  fix'd  what  virtue  is,  and  vice. 
Inventing  all  the  various  name3 
On  which  the  moralist  declaims  : 
They  would  by  simple  tales  advise, 
Which  took  the  hearer  by  surprise  ; 
Alarm'd  his  conscience,  ui  |»repar'd, 
Ere  pride  had  put  it  on  its  guard  ; 
And  made  him  from  himself  receive 
The  lessons  which  they  meant  to  give. 
That  this  device  will  oft  prevail, 
And  gain  its  end  when  others  fail, 
If  any  shall  pretend  to  doubt, 
The  talc  which  follows  makes  it  out. 

There  was  a  little  stubborn  dame, 
Whom  no  authority  could  tame  ; 
Restive,  by  long  indulgence,  grown. 
No  will  she  minded  but  her  own  : 
At  trifles  oft  she'd  scold  and  fret, 
Then  in  a  corner  take  a  seat, 
And,  sourlv  moping  all  the  day. 
Disdain  alike  to  work  or  play. 

Papa  all  softer  arts  had  tried, 
And  sharper  remedies  applied  ; 
But  both  were  vain  ;  for  ev'ry  course 
lie  took,  still  made  her  worse  and  worse. 


Tis  strange  to  think  how  f«.  male  wit 

So  oft  should  make  a  lucky  hit  ; 

When  man,  with  all  hi.  high  pretence 

To  deeper  judgement,  sounder  sense, 

Will  err,  and  measures  false  pursue  — 

Tis  very  strange,  I  own,  but  true.  — 

Ma. nma  observ'd  the  rising  lass 

By  stealth  retiring  to  the  glass, 

To  practise  little-  airs  unseen, 

In  the  trur  genius  of  thirteen  : 

On  this  a  deep  design  she  laid 

To  tame  the  humor  cf  the  Maid  -, 

Contriving,  like  a  prudent  mother, 

To  make  one  folly  cure  another. 

Upon  the  wall,  against  the  seat 

Which  Jessy  us'd  for  her  retreat, 

Whene'er  by  accident  offended, 

A  looking-plass  was  straight  suspended, 

That  it  might  show  her  how  deform'd 

She  look'd,  and  frightful,  when  she  storm'd  ; 

And  warn  her,  as  she  priz'd  her  beauty, 

To  bend  her  humor  to  her  duty. 

All  this  the  looking-glass  achiev'd  ; 

Its  threats  were  minded  and  believ'd. 

The  Maid,  who  spurn'd  at  all  advice, 
Grew  tame  and  gentle  in  a  trice  : 
So,  when  all  other  means  had  fail'd, 
The  silent  monitor  prevail'd. 

Thus,  Fable  to  the  human  kind 
Presents  an  image  of  the  mind ; 
It  is  a  mirror,  where  we  spy 
At  large  our  own  deformity  ; 
And  learn  of  course  those  faults  to  mend, 
Which  but  to  mention  would  offend. 


§  297.     The  Boy  and  the  Bainlow.     Wilkie 

Declark,  ye  sages,  if  ye  find 

'Mongst  animals  of  ev'ry  kind. 

Of  each  condition,  sort,  and  size, 

From  whales  and  elephants  to  flies, 

A  creature  that  mistakes  his  plan, 

And  errs,  so  constantly  as  Man. 

Each  kind  pursues  his  proper  good, 

And  seeks  ior  pleasure,  rest,  and  food, 

As  nature  points,  and  never  errs 

In  what  it  chooses  and  prefers  ; 

Man  only  blunders,  though  potest 

Of  talents  far  above  the  rest. 

Descend  to  instances,  and  try  ; 
An  ox  will  scarce  attempt  to  fly, 
Or  leave  his  pasture  in  the  wood, 
With  fishes  to  explore  the  flood. 
Man  only  acts,  of  ev'ry  creature, 
In  opposition  to  his  nature. 
The  happiness  ofhuman  kind 
Consists  in  rectitude  of  nund^ 
A  will  subdu'd  to  reason's  sway, 
And  passions  practis'd  to  obey; 
An  open  and  a  gen'rous  heart, 
Reiin'd  from  selfishness  and  art ; 
Patience,  which  mocks  at  fortune's  poyv'r, 
And  wisdom  never  sad  nor  sour  : 
In  these  consists  our  proper  bliss  ; 
Else  Plato  rea?c«ns  niu-h  amis> : 
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But  foolish  mortals  still  pursue 
False  happiness  in  place  of  true  ; 
Ambition  serves  as  Tor  ■  guide, 
Or  lust,  or  avarice,  or  pride  ; 
While  Reason  no  assent  can  gain, 
And  Revelation  warns  in  vain. 
Hence  through  our  lives,  in  c\'rv  sta 
From  infancy  itself  to  age, 
A  happiness  we  mil  10  and. 
Which  stiil  a\oids  us  like  the  wind  ; 
IV:;  when  we  think  the  prize  out  ovt  n, 
At  once  'tj  .  lost  and  gone. 

You'll  ask  rue  why  1  thus  rehearse 
All  Epictetus  in  my  verse? 
And  if  I  fondly  hope  to  please, 
With  dry  reflections,  such  as  these, 
So  trite,  so  haekneyVl,  and  so  stale? 
I'll  take  the  hint,  "and  tell  a  tale. 

O...-  evening,  as  a  simple  swain 
His  flock  attended  on  the  plain, 
The  shining  how  he  chaae'd  to  spy. 
Which  warns  us  when  a  show'r  is  nigh. 
With  brightest  rays  it  seem'd  to  glow  : 
Its  distance  eighty  yards  or  so. 
This  bumpkin  had,  it  seems,  been  told 
The  itory  of  the  cup  of  gold. 
Which  faiiie  reports  i.-.  to  be  found 
Just  where  the  Rainbow  meets  the  ground  ; 
lie  therefore  felt  a  sudden  itch 
To  seise  the  goblet,  and  be  rich  ; 
Hoping,  yet  hopes  are  oft  but  vain, 
No  more  to  toil  thro'  wind  and  rain, 
But  sit  indulging  by  the  fire, 
'Midst  ease  and  plenty,  like  a  'squire. 
He  mark'd  the  very  spot  of  land 
On  which  the  Rainbow  seem'd  to  stand, 
And,  stepping  forwards  at  his  leisure, 

cted  to  have  found  the  treasure. 
Bui  as  he  inov'd,  the  color' d  ray 
Still  chang'd  its  place,  andslipp'd  away, 
As  seeming  his  approach  to  shun. 
From  walking  he  began  to  run  ; 
But  all  in  vain,  it  still  withdrew 
As  nimbly  as  he  could  pursue. 
At  last,  through  many  a  hog  and  lake, 
Rough  craggy  road,  and  thorny  brake, 
It  led  the  easy  fool,  till  night 
Approach'd,  then  vanish'd  in  his  cight, 
And  left  him  to  compute  his  gains, 
With  nought  but  labor  for  his  pains. 

§  2Q8.     The  Rake  and  the  Hermit.     Wilkic. 
A  youth,  a  pupil  of  the  town, 
Philosopher  and  atheist  grown, 
Benighted' once  upon  the  road, 
Found  out  a  hermit's  lone  abode, 
Whose  hospitality  in  need 
Reliev'd  the  trav'ller  and  his  steed  ; 
For  both  sufficiently  were  tir'd, 
Well  drench'd  in  ditches,  and  bemir'd. 
Hunger  the  fust  attention  claims; 
Hp6n  the  coals  a  rasher  flames. 
Dry  crusts,  and  liquor  something  stale, 
VVeic  added  to  majte  up  a  meal  3 


At  which  our  trav'ller,  as  he  sat, 

\\v  intervals  began  to  chat. — 

Ti-  odd, quoth  he,  to  think  what  strains 

Of  folly  governs  some  folks'  brains : 

What  makes  \ou  choose  this  wild  abode? 

You  '11  say,  "fig  to  converse  with  Clod. 

Alas,  1  fear,  'lis  all  a  whim  ; 

You  never  saw  or  spoke  with  him. 

They  talk  of  Providence's  pOw'r, 

And  say,  it  rules  us  ev'iv  hour  : 

To  me  all  nature  seems  confusion, 

And  such  weak  fancies  mere  delusion. 

Say,  if  it  rul'd  andgovern'd  right, 

Could  there  be  such  a  thing  as  .night  $ 

Which,  when  the  sun  has  left  the  skies, 

Puts  all  things  in  a  deep  disguise  ? 

[(  then  a  trav'ller  chance  to  stray. 

The  least  step  from  the  public  way, 

He's  soon  in  endless  mazes  lost, 

As  1  have  found  it  to  my  cost. 

Besides,  the  gloom  which  nature  wear? 

Assists  imaginary  fears, 

Of  ghosts  and  goblins  from  the  waves 

Of  sulph'rous  lakes  and  yawning  gra\es; 

All  sprung  from  supersitious  seed, 

Like  other  maxims  of  the  creed. 

For  my  part,  1  reject  the  tales 

Which  iaith  suggests  when  reason  fails ; 

And  reason  nothing  understands, 

Unwarranted  by  eye.-  and  hands. 

These  subtle  essences,  like  wind. 

Which  some  have  dreamt  of,  and  call  mind. 

It  ne'er  admits ;  nor  joins  the  lie, 

Which  sav«»  men  rot,  but  never  die. 

It  holds  all  future  things  in  doubt, 

And  therefore  wisely  leaves  them  out ; 

Suggesting  what  is  worth  our  care, 

To  take  things  present  as  they  are, 

Our  wisest  course  :  the  rest  is  folly, 

The  fruit  of  spleen  and  melancholy.  — 

Sir,  quoth  the  Hermit,  I  a^ree 
That  Reason  still  our  guide  should  be  ; 
And  vrill  admit  her  as  the  test 
Of  what  is  true,  and  what  is  best ; 
But  Reason  sure  would  blush  for  shame  . 
At  what  you  mention  in  her  name  ; 
Her  dictates  are  sublime  and  holy  ; 
Impiety  's  the  child  of  Folly  ; 
Reason  with  measur'd  steps  and  slow, 
To  things  above  s»  thins?  below  ,   j 
Ascends,  and  guides  us  thro'  her  sphere 
With  caution,  vigilance,  and  care. 
Faith  in  the  utmost  frontier  stands, 
And  Reason  puts  us  in  her  hands  ; 
But  not  till  her  commission  giv'n 
Is  found  authentic,  and  from  Heav'n. 
'Tis  strange  that  man,  a  rcas'ning-creature, 
Should  miss  a  God,  in  viewing  nature  ; 
Whose  high  perfections  are  display'd 
In  ev'ry  thing  bis  hands  have  made  : 
Ev'n  when  Ave  think  their  traces  lost, 
When  found  ayain,  we  see  them  most  : 
The  night  itself,  which  you  would  blame 
As  something  wrong  in  nature's  frame, 
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Is  but  a  curtain  in  invest 

Jlcr  weary  children  when  at  rest  : 

Like  that  which  mothers  draw  to  keep 

The'  light  off  from  a  child  asleep. 

Be  ides,  the  feara  which  darkness  breeds 

(Al  least  augments)  in  vulgar  head.-. 

Arc  iar  from  useless,  when  the  mind 

Is  narrow ,  and  to  earth  eonfin'd  ; 

They  make  ike  worldling  think  with  pain 

On  frauds,  and  oaths,  and  ili'-goi  gain  ; 

Force  from  the  ruihan's  hand  the  knife 

Just  rais'd  against  it:-  neighbour's  lite; 

And  in  def<  ace  of  virtue's  cause, 

Assist  each  sanction  of  the  laws; 

But  souk  serene,  where  wisdom  dwells, 

And  superstitious  dread  expels, 

The  silent  majesty  of  night 

Excites  to  take  a  nobler  ilight ; 

With  saints  and  angels  to  explore 

The  wonders  of  creating  pow'r ; 

And  lifts  on  cou'emplation'-s  wings 

Above  the  sphere  of  mortal  things. 

Walk  forth,  and  tread  those  dewy  plains 

Where  night  in  awful  silence  reigns; 

The  sky's  serene,  the  air  is  still, 

The  woods  stand  listening  on  each  hill, 

To  catch  the  sounds  that  sink  and  swell, 

Wide-floating  from  the  ev'ning  bell, 

While  foxes  howl,  and  beetles  hum, 

Sounds  which  make  silence  still  more  dumb  : 

And  try  if  folly,  rash  and  rude, 

Dare  on  the -acred  hour  intrude. 

Then  turn  your  eyes  to  heav'n's  broad  frame, 

Attempt  tojouote  those  lights  by  name 

Which  shine  so  thick,  and  spread  so  far; 

Conceive  a  sun  in  ev'ry  star, 

Round  which  unuutnber'd  planets  roll, 

While  comets  shoot  athwart  the  whole; 

From  system  still  to  system  ranging, 

Their  various  benefits  exchanging, 

And  shaking  from  their  flaming  hair 

The  things  most  needed  ev'ry  where.  — 

Explore  this  glorious  scene,  and  say 

That  night  discovers  less  than  day  ; 

That  'tis  quite  useless,  and  a  sign 

That  chance  disposes,  not  design  : 

Whoe'er  maintains  it,  I  '11  pronounce 

Him  either  mad,  or  else  a  dunce  ; 

For  reason,  tho'  'tis  far  from  strong, 

Will  soon  find  out  that  nothing's  wrong, 

From  signs  an».  evidences  clear 

Of  wise  contrivance  ev'ry  where. 

The  Hermit  ended,  and  the  youth 
Became  a  convert  to  the  truth  ; 
At  least  he  yielded,  and  confess'd 
That  all  was  order'd  for  the  best. 


§209- 


The  Youth  and  the  Philosopher. 

W.  Whitehead. 


A  Grecian  youth,  of  talents  rare, 
Whom  Plato's  philosophic  care 
Had  form'd  for  virtue's  nobler  view, 
By  precept  and  example  too, 


Would  often  boast  his  matchless  skill 

To  curb  the  steed,  and  guide  the  wheel ; 
And  a-  he  pass'd  the  [casing  throng 

With  graceful  ease,  and  -mack'd  the  thong, 
The  idiot  wonder  thevcxprc- s'd 
Was  praise  and  transport  to  his  breast. 

Al  length,  quite  vain,  he  needs  wuuld  »l»ovv 
Hi-  master  whal  his  an  could  do; 
And  bade  hi-  -laves  the  chariul  lead 

To  Academus'  sacred  shade. 
The  trembling  grove  confess'd  its  fright, 
The  wood-nymphs  started  at  the  sight; 
The  Muses  rlrop  the  learned  lyre, 
And  to  their  inmost  shades  retire. 
Howe'er  theywulh,  with  forward  air, 
Bows  to  the  sage,  and  mounts  the  car; 
The  lash  resounds,  the  coursers  spring, 
The  chariot  marks  the  rolling  ring; 
And  gathering  crowds,  with  eager  eyes, 
And  shouts,  pursue  him  as  he  flies. 

Triumphant  to  the  goal  return'd, 
With  nobler  thirst  hi*  bosom  burn'd  ; 
And  now  along  th'  indented  plain 
The  self-same  track  he  marks  again  ; 
Pursues  with  care  the  nice  design, 
Nor  ever  deviates  from  the  line. 

Amazement  seis'd  the  circling  crowd; 
The  youths  with  emulation  glow'd  ; 
Ev'n  bearded  sages  hail'd  the  hoy, 
And  all  but  Plato  ga/.'d  with  joy. 
for  he,  deep-judging  sage,  belli  Id 
\\  ith  pain  the  triumphs  of  the  field  : 
And  when  the  charioteer  drew  nigh, 
And.  flush'd  with  hope,  hail  caught his  eye, 
Alas  !   unhappy  youth,  he  cried, 
Kxpcct  no  praise  from  me  (and  sigh'd.) 
With  indignation  I  survey 
Such  skill  and  judgement  thrown  away. 
The  time  profusely  squandered  there 
On  vulgar  art-,  beneath  thy  care, 
Tfwell  emplov'd,  at  less  expeuce, 
Had  taught  thee  honor,  virtue,  sense, 
And  rais'd  thee  from  a  coachman's  fate 
To  got  em  men,  and  guide  the  state. 


§  300.     The  Bee,  the  Ant,  and  the  Sparipm. 

Dr.  Cotton* 

Addre&sed  to  Phoebe  and  Kitty  C.  it  Boarding- 
School. 

My  dears,  'tis  said,  in  days  of  old 

That  beasts  could  talk,  and  birds  could  scold: 

But  now,  it  seems,  the  human  race 

Alone  engross  the  speaker's  place. 

Yet  lately,  if  report  be  true, 

(And  much  the  tale  relates  to  you) 

There  met  a  Sparrow,  Ant,  and  Bee, 

Which  reason'd  and  convers'd  as  we. 

Who  reads  my  page  will  doubtless  grant 
That  Phe 's  the  wise ihdustrfoufs  Ant; 
And  all  with  half  an  eye  may  see 
That  Kitty  is  the  busy  Bee. 
Here  then  are  two — -'but  where '*  the  third? 
Co  search  the  school,  you'll  find  the  bird. 

Your 
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Toot  school !  I  M&  fOW  pardon,  Fair; 
1  in  sure  you  11  find  no  Sparrow  there. 

Now  to  my  tale  —  One  summer'-  mom 
A  Bee  rang'd  o'er  the  verdant  lawn  ; 
Studious  to  husband  ev'rv  hour, 
And  make  the  most  of  ev'rv  flow'r. 
Nimble  from  stalk  to  stalk  she  flies. 
And  loads  with  yellow  wax  her  thighs ; 
With  which  the  artist  builds  her  comb, 
And  keeps  all  tight  and  warm  at  home : 
Or  from  the  cowslip's  goMen  bells 
Sucks  honey,  to  enrich  he:  eells  : 
Or  ev'rv  tempting  rose  pursues, 
Or  sips  the  lily's  fragrant  dew  -  ; 
Yet  riever  robs  theaotatng  bloom 
Or  of  its  beauty  or  perfume. 
Tims  she  discharg'd  in  ev'ry  way 
The  various  duties  of  the  day. 

It  chane'd  a  frugal  Ant  wris  near. 
\Yho>e  brow  was  wrinkled  a'ef  by  caw  ; 
A  great  ceconomist  was  she. 
Nor  less  laborious  than  the  Bee  , 
Bv  pemive  parents  often  taught 
What  ills  arise  from  want  of  thought ; 
That  poverty  on  >loth  depends  ; 
On  poverty  the  loss  of  friends  ; 
Hence  ev'ry  day  the  Ant  i<  found 
With  anxious  steps  to  tread  the  ground  ; 
"With  curious  search  to  trace  the  grain, 
And  drag  the  hrj\\  load  with  pain. 

The  active  Bco  with  pleasure  saw 
The  Ant  fulfil  her  parent's  law. 
Ah  !  sister  laborer,  says  she, 
How  very  fortunate  are  we  ! 
Who,  taught  in  infancy  to  know 
The  comforfs  which  from  labor  How, 
Are  independent  of  the  <aeat, 
Nor  know  the  wants  of  pride  and  stale. 
Why  is  our  food  so  very  sweet  ? 
Because  we  earn  before  we  eat. 
Why  are  our  wants  so  very  few  ? 
Because  we  nature's  calls  pursue. 
Whence  our  complacency  of  mind  ? 
Because  we  act  our  parts  as-ign'd. 
Have  we  incessant  tasks  to  do  ? 
Is  not  all  nature  busy  too  ? 
Doth  not  the  sun,  with  constant  pace, 
Persist  to  run  his  annual  race  ? 
Do  not  the  stars,  which  shine  so  Ltight, 
Renew  th.-ir  courses  ev'ry  night? 
Doth  not  the  ox  obedient  bow 
His  patient  neck,  and  draw  the  plough? 
Or  when  did  e'er  the  gen'rous  steed 
Withhold  his  labor  ornis  speed  ? 
If  you  all  nature's  system  scan, 
The  only  idle  thirtg  is  man. 

A  wanton  Sparrow  long'd  *o  hoar 
Their  sage  discourse,  and  straight  drew  near. 
The  bird  was  talkative  and  loud, 
And  verv  pert  and  very  proud  ; 
As  worthless  and  as  vun  a  thing;, 
Perhaps,  as  ever  wore  a  wing. 
She  found,  as  (>n  a  sprav  she  sat. 
The  little  frieials  Wert  deep  in  chat : 
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That  virtue  was  their  fav'ritc  theme, 
Ami  toil  and  probity  their  scheme  : 
Such  talk  was  hateful  to  her  breast ; 
She  thought  them  arrant  prudes  at  best. 

When  to  display  her  naughty  mind, 
Hunger  with  cruelty  combin'd, 
Sheview'd  the  Ant  with  savage  eyes, 
And  hopp'd  and  hopp'd  to  snatch  the  nrizev 
The  Bee,  who  watcn'd  her  op'ning  bill^ 
And  guess'd  her  fell  design  to  kill, 
Ask'd  her  from  what  her  anger  ro-;^, 
And  why  she  treated  Ants  as  foes? 

The  Sparrow  her  reply  began, 
And  thus  tiie  conversation  ran  : 

Whenever  1  'in  disfOs'd  to  dine, 
I  think  the  whole  creation  mine; 
That  I  'm  a  hud  of  high  degree, 
And  ev'ry  ipsect  made  for  me. 
Hence  oft  I  search  the  emmet-brood 
(For  emmets  are  delicious  food), 
And  oft,  in  wantonness  and  play, 
I  slay  ten  thousand  in  a  day. 
For  truth  it  is,  without  disguise, 
That  I  love  mischief  as  my  eyes. 

Oh!   fie!   the  honest  Bee  replied, 
I  fear  you  make  base  men  your  guide; 
Of  ev'rv  creature  sure  the  worst. 
Though  in  creation's  scale  the  first! 
Ungrateful  man!  'tis  strange  he  thrives, 
Who  burns  the  Bee-  to  rob  their  hives  1 
I  hate  his  vile  administration, 
And  so  do  all  the  emmet  nation. 
What  fatal  foes  to  birds  are  men, 
Quite  to  the  Eagle  from  the  Wren  ! 
Oh  !  do  not  men's  example  take, 
Who  mischief  do  for  mischief's  sake  ; 
But  spare  the  Ant — her  worth  demands 
Esteem  and  friendship  at  your  hands. 
A  mind  with  ev'ry  virtue  blest, 
Must  raise  compassion  in  your  breast. 

Virtue  !   rejoin'd  the  sneering  bird, 
Where  did  you  learn  that  Gothic  word? 
Since  I  was  hatch'd,  I  never  heard 
That  virtue  was  at  all  rever'd. 
But  say  it  was  the  antients'  claim, 
Yet  moderns  disavow  the  name  ; 
Unless,  my  dear,  you  read  romances, 
I  cannot  reconcile  your  fancies. 
Virtue  in  fairy  tales  is  seen 
To  play  the  goddess  or  the  queen  ; 
But  what 's  a  queen  without  the  jiowr, 
Or  beauty,  child,  without  a  dow'r  ? 
Yet  this  is  all  that  virtue  brags, 
At  best  'tis  only  worth  in  rags. 
Such  whims  my  very  heart  derides  ; 
Indeed  you  make  me  burst  my  sides 
Trua  me,  Miss  Bee  — to  speak  the  truth, 
I  'vc  copied  men  from  earliest  youth  ; 
The  same  our  taste,  the  same  our  school, 
Passion  and  appetite  our  rule ; 
And  call  me  bird,  or  call  me  sirmer, 
I  '11  ne'er  forego  my  sport  or  dinner. 

A  prowling  cat  the  miscreant  spies, 
And  wide  expands  her  amber  eyes: 
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Near  and  more  near  Grimalkind  draws ; 
She  wags  her  tail,  protends  her  paws; 
Then,  springing  on  her  thoughtless  prey, 
She  bore  trte  vicious  bird  away-. 

Thus  in  iier  cruelty  and  pride, 
The  wicked  wanton  sparrow  died. 


§  301.     The  Ben rs  a n d  Bres.     Merriek . 
A«  two  young  bears  in  wanton  mood, 
Forth  issuing  from  a  nciglib'ring  wood, 
Came  where  th'  industrious  Bees  had  stor'd 
In  artful  cells  their  luscious  hoard  ; 
O'erjoy'd  they  seis'd  with  eager  haste 
Luxurious  on  the  rich  repast. 
Alann'd  at  this  the  little  crew 
About  their  ears  vindictive  flew. 
The  beasts,  unable  to  sustain 
Th'  unequal  combat,  quit  the  plain  ; 
Half  blind  with  rage,  and  mad  with  pain, 
'I  heir  native  shelter  they  regain  ; 
There  sit,  and  now,  di  icrcete'r  grown, 
Too  late  their  rashri&s  thev  bemoan  ; 
And  ibis  by  dear  experience  gain, 
Thai  pleasure'.'  ever  bought  with  pain. 
So  when  the  gilded  baits  of  vice 
Are  plnc'd  before  our  longing  eves. 
With  greedy  haste  we  snatch  our  fill, 
And-swallow  down  the  latent  ill ; 
But  when  experience  opes  our  eyes, 
Away  the  fancied  pleasure  flies  : 
It  Hies,  but  oh  !  too  late  we  find 
It  leaves  a  real  sting  behind. 


§  30!>.     The  Camelion.     Merrick. 
Oft  has  it  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud  conceited  talking  spark, 
With  eyes,  that  hardly  serv'd  at  most 
To  guard  their  master  'gainst  a  post ; 
Yet  round  the  world  the  blade  has  been, 
To  see  whatever  could  be  seen  : 
Returning  from  his  finish'd  tour, 
Grown  ten  times  pcrter  than  before  ; 
W  hatever  word  you  chance  to  drop, 
The  travell'd  fool  your  mouth  will  stop  : 
"  Sir,  if  my  judgement  you'll  allow— - 
"  I've  seen — a.nd  sure  I  ought  to  know"  — 
So  begs  you  'd  pay  a  due  submission, 
And  acquiesce  in  his  decision. 

Two  travellers  of  such  a  cast, 
As  o'er  Arabia's  wilds  they  pa9s'd, 
And  on  their  way  in  friendly  chat 
Now  talk'd  of  this,  and  then  of  that, 
Discoursed  a  while, 'rhongst  other  matter, 

Of  the  camelion's  form  and  nature. 

•'  A  stranger  animal,"  cries  one, 

"  Sure  never  liv'd  beneath  the  sun  ; 

**  A  lizard's  body,  lean  and  long, 

"  A  fish's  head,  a  serpent's  tongue  ; 

"  Its  foot  with  triple  claw  disjoin' d  ; 

"  And  what  a  length  of  tail  behind  ! 

'*  How  slow  its  pace  !  and  then  its  hue  — 

"  Who  ever  saw  so  tine  a  blue  ?" 

*  Hold  there,'  the  other  qiuck  replies, 

'  !Ti=  green,  —  I  saw  it  with  these  eyes, 


'  As  late  with  open  mouth  it  lay, 
1   And  warm'd  it  in  the  sunny  ray  ; 
'  Stretch'd  at  its  ease  the  beast  I  view'd, 
'  And  saw  it  eat  the  air  for  food  !' 

••  1  Ve  seen  it.  Sir,  as  well  as  you, 
"   And  must  again  affirm  it  blue. 
"  At  leisure  I  the  beast  survey'd, 
"  Extended  in  the  cooling  shade." 

'  'Tis  green,  'tis  green,  Sir,  I  assure  ye.'-— 
"  Green  !"  cries  the  other  in  a  fury.  — 
"  Why,  Sir,  d'  ye  think  I  've  lost  my  eyes  :'* 
'    Twere  no  great  loss,'  the  friend  replies, 
'  For,  if  they  always  serve  you  thus, 
*  You'll  find  them  but  of  little  use.' 

So  high  at  last  the  contest  rose, 
From  words  they  almost  came  to  blows : 
When  luckily  came  by  a  third  — 
To  him  the  question  they  refcrr'd  ; 
And  begg'd  he'd  tell  them,  if  he  knew, 
Whether  the  thing  was  green  or  blue. 

"  Sirs,"  cries  the  umpire,  "  cease  your  pother, 
"  The  creature's  neither  one  nor  t'other  : 
"  I  caught  the  animal  last  night, 
"  And  view'd  it  o'er  by  candle  light : 
"  I  mark'd  it  well  —  'twas  black  as  jet  — 
"  You  stare  —  but,  Sirs,  I  'vegot  it  yet, 
"  And  can  produce  it." — '  Pray,  Sir,  do  : 
'  I  '11  lav  mv  life,  the  thing  is  blue.' 
*'  And  1  '11  he  sworn  that  when  you've  seen 
"  The  reptile,  you'll  pronounce  him  green," 

'  Well  then,  at  one  -,  to  ease  the  doubt,' 
Replies  the  man,  •  I'll  turn  him  out: 
'  And  when  before  vour  eyes  I've  set  him, 
'  If  you  don't  find  him  black,  I  '11  eat  him.* 

He  said  ;  then  full  before  their  sight 
Produc'd  the  beast,  and  lo  —  'twas  white. _ 
Both  star'd  ;  the  man  look'd  wond'rous  wise  — 
"  My  children,"  the  Camelion  cries 
(Then  first  the  creature  found  a  tongue), 
"  You  all  are  right,  and  all  arc  wrong  : 
"  When  next  you  talk  of  what  you  view, 
"  Think  others  see  as  well  as  you  : 
"  Nor  wonder,  if  you  find  that  none 
"  Prefers  your  eye-sight  to  his  own." 


§  303.     The  Monkeys.     A  Ta7e.     Merrick. 
Whoe'er,  with  curious  eye,  has  rang'd 

Thro'  Ovid's  tales,  has  seen 
How  Jove,  incens'd,  to  Monkeys  chang'd 

A  tribe  of  worthless  men. 
Repentant  soon,  th' offending  race 

Rntreat  the  injur' d  pow'r 
To  give  them  back  the  human  face, 

And  reason's  aid  restore- 

Jove,  sooth'd  at  length,  his  ear  inclin'd, 

And  granted  half  their  pray'r  ; 
But  t'  other  half  he  hade  the  wind 

Disperse  in  empty  air. 

Scarce  had  the  thund'rer  giv'n  the  nod 

That  shook  the  vaulted  skies, 
With  haughtier  air  the  creatures  strode, 

And  stretch'd  their  dwindled  she. 
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The  hair  in  curls  luxuriant  now 

Around  their  temples  spread  ; 
The  tail,  that  whilom  hung  below, 

Now  dangled  from  the  head. 

The  head  remains  unchnngd  within. 
Nor  alter'd  much  the  fact ; 

It  still  retains  it-,  native  ^rin, 
And  all  its  old  grimace. 

Thus  halt. transform 'd,  and  half  the  same, 

.lu.  c  bade  them  take  their  place 
(Restoring  them  their  antient  claim) 
Among  the  human  race. 

Man  with  contempt  tin  hrute  survey 'd, 

Nor  would  a  name  bestow  ; 
Bui  woman  lik'd  the  motley  breed, 

And  call'd  the  thing  a  Wean. 

§304.     Know  Thyself .     Arbuthnot. 

What  am   I:   how    produe'd  ?    and   for  what 

end  ? 
Whence  drew  1  being?    to  what  period  tend? 
Ant  I  th'  abandon'*!  orphan  of  hlmd  chance, 
Dropp'd  by  wild  atoms  in  disordcr'd  dunce? 
Or  from  an  endless  chain  of  causes  wrought, 
And  of unthinkinuMib-tance.t torn  w  itli  thought? 
By  motion  which  began  without  a  cause, 
Supremely  wise,  without  design  or  laws  I 
Am  I  hut  what  1  seem,  mere  flesh  and  blood? 
A  blanching  channel,  with  a  mazy  Hood? 
The  purplcstream  that  through  my  vessels  glides, 
Dull  and  unconscious  flows,  like  common  tides; 
The  pipes  through  which  the  circling  juices  stray, 
Are  not  that  thinking  1,  no  mure  than  they: 
This  frame,  compacted  with  transcendent  skill 
Of  moving  joint*  obedient  to  mv  will, 
Nurs'd  from  the  fruitful  glebe,  like  yonder  tree, 
Waxes  and  wastes;    1  call  it  mine,  not  me. 
New  matter  still  the  mould'ring  mass  sustains  : 
The  mansion  chang'd,  the  tenant  sti|l  remains, 
And  from  the  fleeting  stream  repair"  d  by  food, 
Distinct,  as  is  the  swimmer  from  the  flood. 
What  am  1  then?  sure  of  a  noble  birth  ; 
Bv  parents'  right,  I  own  as  mother,  Kurt!-: ; 
But  claim  superior  lineage  by  my  sire, 
Who  warm'd  th'  unthinking  clod  with  heavenly 
1   *ence  divine,  with  lifeless  clay  allayed,     [lire; 
By  double  nature,  double  instinct  sway'd  : 
With  look  erect,  I  dart  m_\  longing  eye, 

00  wing'd  to  part,  and  gain  mv  native  sky  ; 
1  strive  to  mount,  but  strive,  alas  1   in  vain. 
Tied  to  this  mi  ssy  globe  with  magic  (bain. 
Now  with  swift  thought  [range  from  pole  to  pole, 
\  jew  worlds  around  their  flaming  centres  roll  : 
What  stead j  pow'rs  their  endless  motions  guide 
Through  the  same  trackless  paths  of  boundless 
I  tr.iCf  the  Dazing  comet's  fiery  tail,         [void! 
And  weigh  the  whirling  planets  ima  scale  ; 

••  godlike  thoughts  while  eager  I  purine, 
Some  glitt'ring  trifler  offer  d  to  my  view, 
A  gnat,  an  insect  of  the  meanest  kind, 
prase  die  new-born  image  from  my  mind  : 
Some  beastly  want,  craving,  importunate, 
Yil«  «e>  the  grinning  inasUn  at  my  gait, 


Calls  off  from  heavenly  truth  this  reas'ning  uie, 

And  tells  me  1   in  a  brute  ;h  much  as  lie. 

If,  on  sublimer  wings  of  love  and  praise, 

Mv  Mini  above  the starry  vault  1  raise, 

Lord  by  some  vain  conceit,  or  shameful  lust, 

1  flag,   I  drop,  and  flutter  in  the  dust. 

The  tow 'ring  lark  thus,  from  her  lofty  strain, 

Sloops  loan  emmet,  er  a  barley  grain. 

l>v  adverse  mists  of  jarring  instincts  tost', 

I  rove  'o  one,  mow  to  the  other  coast  ; 
To  bliss  unknown  mv  lofty  soul  aspires, 
.\l\  lut  unequal  to  mv  vast  desires. 
As  'mong-t  the  hinds  a  child  of  royal  birth 
hinds  his  high  pedigree  by  conscious  worth  ; 
So  man,  amongst  hi*  fellow  brutes  expos'd, 
Sees  he's  a  kinL',  but  'tis  a  king  depos'd. 
Pity  him  beasts  !   \<>u  b\  no  law  conlin'd, 
And  ban  '1  from  devious  paths  bv  being  blind; 
Whilst  man,  through  op'ning  vjews  of  various 

ways 
Confounded,  bv  the  aid  pfknowledge  strays ; 
Too  weak  to  choose,  yet  choosing  still  in  haste, 
One  moment  gives  the  pleasure  and  distaste  ; 
Bilk'd  bv  past  minutes,  while  the  present  cloy, 
The  Halt' ring  future  -fill  must  give  the  joy  : 
Not  happv,  but  amus'd  upon  the  road, 
And  (like  vou)  thoughtless  <>!  his  last  abode, 
Whether  next  sun  his  Being  shall  restrain 
To  endless  nothing,  happiness,  or  pain. 
Around  ine,io!   the  thinking  thoughtless  crew 
(Bewilder'd each)  thcirdiff'rent  paths  pursue; 
Of  them  1  ask  the  way  ;  the  first  replies, 
Thou  art  a  god  ;   and  senils  me  to  the  skies  : 
Down  on  the  turf,  the  next,  two  two-legg'd beast, 
There  fix  thy  lot,  thy  bliss  and  endless  rest  . 
Between  these  wide  extreme*  the  length  is  such, 
1  find  I  know  too  little  or  too  much. 
'   Almighty  Pow'r,  by  whose  most  wise  COm- 

'  maud, 
'   Helpless,  forlorn,  uncertain  here  I  stand  ; 
'  Take  this  faint  glimm'ring  of  thyself  away, 
'   Or  break  into  my  soid  with  perfect  day  !' 
This  said,  expanded  lay  the  sacred  text, 
The  balm,  the  light,  the  guide  of  souls  perplex'd. 
Thus  the  benighted  traveller,  that  strays 
Through  doubtful   paths,  enjoys  the  morning 

rays  : 
The  nightly  mist,  and  thick  descending  dew, 
Parting,  unfolds  the  fields  and  vaulted  blue. 
'  O  Truth  divine  !  enlighten' d  by  thy  ray, 
■    1  grope  and  guess  no  more,  but  see  my  way  , 
'  Thou  clearest  the  secret  of  my  high  descent, 
'  Andtold'.-tnic  what  those  mystic  tokens  meant-, 
'   .Marks  of  my  birth,  which  1  had  worn  in  vain, 
'  Too  hard  for  worldlv  sages  to  explain. 
'  Zeno's  were  vain,  vain  Epicurus'  schemes, 
'   Tlu-ir  sv. -terns  false,  delusive  were  1  heir  dreams; 
4    I  mkill'd  mv  two-fold  nature  to  divide,  [pride; 
'  One  nurs'd  my  pleasure,  and  one  nursd  my 
•  Those  jarring  truths  which  human  art  beguile, 
'  Thv  sacred  page  thus  bids  me  reconcile.' 
Offspring  of  God,  no  less  thy  pedigree,  [be,^ 
Wiiai  ihow  once  wert,  art  now,  and  still  may  r 
Thy  God  aUnt  e*8  tell,  alouw  decree ;  J 
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Faultless  thou  dropp'dsl  fr«ni  his  unerring  skill, 
AV'ith  the  bare  powv  t<>  sin,  since  free  of  will  : 
^  et charge  not  w  itli  tlfy guilt  1 1 i-^  bounteous  low, 
For  who  has  pfiw'r  to  walk  has  pow'r  to  rove  : 
^  ho  acta  by  force  impell'dcan  nought  deserve  ; 
And  wisdom  short  et  infinite  may  swerve. 
Borne  on  thy  new-imp'd  wings,  thou  took'st  thy 
Left  thy  Creator,  and  the  realms  of  light ;  [flight, 
Disdain'd  his  gentle  precept  to  fulfil, 
Am\  thought  to  grow  a  god  l>v  doing  ill  : 
Tho'  by  foul  guilt  thy  hcav'nly  form  defae'd, 
Iri  nature chang'd)  from  happy  mansions  chas'd, 
Thou  still  retam'st  some  sparks  (>f  heav'nly  fire, 
Too  faint  to  mount,  yet  restless  to  aspire  ; 
Angel  enough  to  seek  thy  bliss  again, 
And  brute  enough  to  make  thy  search  in  vnin. 
rheucreatures  now  withdraw  their  kindly  use, 
Some  fly  thee,  some  torment,  and  some  seduce; 
Repast  ill-suited  to  such  different  guests, 
For  what  thy  sense  desires,  thv  soul  distastes : 
Thy  lust,  thy  curiosity,  thy  pride, 
Curb'd  or  indulir'd,  or  baulk'd  or  gratified, 
Rage  on,  and  make  thee  equall)  unbtess'd  [sess'd, 
In  what  thou  want'st,  and  what  thou  hast  pos- 
lu  vain  thou  hop'st  for  bliss  on  this  poor  clod  ; 
Return  and  seek  thy  Father  and  thv  God  ; 
Ye't  think  not  to  regain  ths  native  sky, 
Home  on  the  wines  of  vain  philosophy  ! 
Mysterious  passage!  hid  from  human  eves 
Soaring  you  11  sink,  and  sinking  von  will  rise  : 
Let  humble  thoughts  tin  wean  footsteps  guide. 
Repair  by  meekness  what  you  lost  by  pride. 


§  .10").     Lessons  of'  ll'i'ilma.     Armstrong. 

How  to  live  happiest;  how  avoid  the  pains, 
The  disappointment^,  and  disgusts  of  those 
VV  ho  would  in  pleasure  all  their  hours  employ  ; 
The  precepts  here  of  a  divine  old  man 
1  could  recite.     Tho'  old,  he  still  rctaih'd 
His  manly  sense,  and  energy  of  mind. 
Virtuous  and  wise  he  was,  but  hot  severe  ■ 
He  --till  remember' d  that  be  once  was  young  ; 
lit-  easy  presence  check'd  no  decent  joy. 
Him  even  the  dissolute  admir'd,  for  he 
A  graceful  looseness  when  he  pleas' d  put  on, 
And  laughing  could  instruct.  Much  had  he  read, 
Much  more  had  seen  ;  he  studied  from  ihc  life, 
And  in  th' original  perus'd  mankind. 

Vers'd  in  the  woes  and  vanities  of  lire, 
He  pitied  man  ;  and  much  he  pitied  those 
Whom  falsely-smiling  fate  hasi  urs'd  with  means 
To  dissipate  their  days  in  quest  of  joy. 
Our  aim  is  happiness  :  'tis  vours,  'tis  mine, 
He  said,  'tis  the  pursuit  of  all  that  live  ; 
Yi  i  few  attain  it,  if 'twas  e'er  attam'd. 
Hut  they  the  widest  wander  from  the  mark, 
Who  thro"  the  flow'ry  paths  of  saunt'ring  Joy 
Seek  thi>  coy  goddess ;  that  from  stage  to  stage 
Invito  it?  still,  but  shifts  as  we  pursue. 
For,  not  to  name  the  pains  that  pleasure  brings 
To  counterpoise  itself,  relentless  Fate 
Forbids  that  we  thro'  gay  voluptuous  wilds 
Should  ever  roam;  and  were  the  Fates  more  kind, 


|  Onr  narrow  luxuries  would  soon  ho  stale. 
Were  these  exhanstless, Nature  w  onld  grow  sjt  k. 
And,  ( loy'd  with  pleasure,  squeamishh  complain 
That  all  was  vanity,  and  life  a  dream. 

Let  nature  rest  i  be  busy  for  yourself, 

And  for  your  friend  ;   he  busy  even  in  >ain, 

Rather  than  tease  her  sated  appetites. 
N\  ho  never  fasts,  no  banquet  e'er  enjoys ; 
A\  ho  ne\er  toils  or  watches,  never  sleeps. 

Let  nature  rest  :   and  when  the  taste  of  joy 
Grows  keen,  indulge 5  but  slum  satiety. 

Tis  not  for  mortals  always  to  he  blrst. 
Hut  him  the  least  the  dull  <>r  painful  hours 
Of  life  oppress,  whom  sober  Sznse  conducts, 
And  Virtue,  thro'  tins  labyrinth  we  tread. 
Virtue  and  Sense  1  mean  not  to  disjoin  ; 
Virtue  and  Sense  are  one  !  and,  trust  me,  he 
\\  ho  has  net  virtue,  is  not  truly  wise. 
Virtue  (for  mere  Good-nature  is  a  fool) 
Is  sense  and  spirit,  with  humanity  : 
Tis  sometimes  angry,  and  its  frown  confounds ; 
"Tis  e'en  \indicti\e,  hut  in  vengeance  just. 
Knaves  fain  would  laugh  at  it  ;  some  great  ones 
But  at  his  heart  the  most  undaunted  Son   [dare  5 
( >f  fortune  dreads  its  name  and  awful  charms. 
To  noblcat  uses  tHis  determines  wealth  ; 
This  is  thesatid  pomp  of  prosperous  days, 
The  peace  and  shelter  of  adversity  ; 
And  if  you  pint  for  glory,  build  your  fame 
On  this  foundation,  w  hich  the  secret  shock 
Defies  of  Envy  and  all-sapping  Time. 
The  gaudy  gloss  of  Fortune  only  strikes 
The  \  ulgar  eve  :  the  suffrage  of  the  wi-e, 
The  praise  that's  worth  ambition,  is  atfain'd 
By  sense  alone,  and  dignity-  of  mind. 

\  irtue,  the  strength  and"  beauty  of  the  soul, 
Is  the  best  gift  of  Heaven  :  a  happiness 
That  even  above  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  fate 
Hxalts  great  Nature's  favorites :  a  wealth 
That  ne'er  encumbers,  nor  t  >  baser  hands 
Can  be  transferred  :  it  is  the  only  pood 
Man  justly  boast-  of,  or  can  call  his  own. 
Riches  are  oft  by  guilt  and  baseness  eani'd  : 
Or  dealt  by  chance  to  shield  a  luckv  knave, 
Or  throw  a  cruel  sunshine  on  a  fool. 
Hut  for  one  end,  911c  much  neglected  use, 
Are  riches  worth  vourcarc  (for  nature's  wants 
Are  few,  and  without  opulence  supplied) 
This  noble  end  i-,  to  produce  the  Soul, 
To  show  the  virtues  in  their  fairest  light ; 
To  make  humanity  the  minister 
Of  bounteous  Providence  ;  and  teach  the  breast 
That  generous  luxury  the  gods  enjoy.  — 
Thus,  in  his  graver  vein,  the  friendly  S     1 
Sometimes  declaim'd.     Of  right  and  wrong  he 
Truths-as  refin'd  sis  ever  Athens  heard  ;    [taught 
AudyStrangetotelilj  hepractis'dwhathc  preach  d. 


§  30G.   The  Pain  ari'inii  from  virtuous  Emotions 
attended  with  Pleasure.     Akenside. 

Behold  the  ways 

Of  Heaven's  etdrnal  destiny  to  man, 
For  ever  just,  benevolent  and  v\"is.o  : 

N   2  That 
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.  irtue'a  awful  steps,  howe'er  pursued 
J»v  vexing  Fortune  and  intrusive  Paui, 
Should  never  be  divided  from  her  chaste, 
Her  fair  attendant,  Pleasure.     Need  i  urge 
Thy  tardy  thought  throu£  li  all  the  various  runnel 
Of  this  existence,  thatth)  soft' rung  soul 
At  length  may  learn  what  energy  the  hand 
Of  virtue  mingles  in  the  bitter 
Of  passi,On  swelling  with  distress  and  pain. 
To  mitigate  the  sharp  with  gracious  drops 
Of  c  the  faithful  youth, 

Why  the  cold  urn  of  her  whom  long  he  lov'd 

.  :r  tills  hi-  arms ;  so  often  draws 
K is  lonely  footsteps,  at  the  silent  hour, 
To  pay  tfic  mournful  tribute  of  hi-  tears  ? 
(  I  :  he  will  tell  thee,  that  the  wealth  of  worlds 
Should  ne'er  seduce  his  bosom  to  forego 
That  sacred  hour,  when,  stealing  from  the  noise 
Of  care  and  envy,  sweet  remembrance  sooths 
With  virtue's  kindest  looks  his  aching  breast, 
And  turns  liis  tears  to  rapture.  —  Ask  the  crowd 
Which  flies  impatient  from  the  village-walk 
To  climb  ti.e  neighb'ring  c  litis,  when  far  below 
The  cruel  winds  nave  hurl'd  upon  the  coast 
Some  hapless  bark  ;  while  sacred  pit)  melts 
The  gen  ral  eye,  or  terror's  icy  hand 
Smites  their  distorted  limbs  and  horrent  hair; 
While  every  mother  closer  to  her  breast 
<    tches  her  child, and,  pointing  where  the  waves 
Foam  through  theshatter'd  vessel, shrieks  aloud, 
A:  oue  poor  wretch,  thai  spreads  hi-  piteousarme 
l"or  succour,  swallow'd  by  the  roi.ring  -urge, 
As  now  another,  dash'd  against  the  rock, 
Drops  lifeless  down.     O  deemest  thou  indeed 

tind  endearment  liere  by  nature  given 
To  mutual  terror  and  compassion's  tears? 
No  sweetly-meltingsoftness  which  attracts, 
O'er  all  that  edge  of  pain,  the.  jocial  pow'r-. 
To  this  their  proper  action  and  their  end  r  — 
Ask  thy  ov.  n  heart ;  when  at  the  midnight  hour, 
Slow  through  that  studious  »lnom  thy  |  ausingeye 
.Led  by  the  glimnVring  taper  moves  around 
The  ^acrcd  volumes  of  the  dead,  the  songs 
Of  Grecian  bards,  and  records  writ  bv  Fame 
For  Grecian  heroes,  where  the  present  pow'r 
Of  hea'en  and  earth  surveys  th!  immortal  page, 
E'en  as  a  father's  blessing,  while  he  reads 
Trie  praises  of  his  son;  if  then  thy  soul, 
Spuming  the  voke  of  these  inglorious  days. 
Mix  in  their  deeds  and  kindle  with  th<  ir  flame  : 
Say,  when  the  prospect  blacken^  on  thy  view  ; 

.  routed  from  the  base,  heroic  states 
ftlourri  in  the  dust  and  tremble  ;t  the  frown 
Of  curs'd,  Ambition  ; —  when  the  pious  band 
Or  'y.'ith-  that  fought  t'jr  freedoiq  and  their  sires, 
J.i-  side  by  9jde  in  ;ore  ;  —  when  rullian  pride 
Usurps  the  throne  -A  justice,  turns  the  pomp 
O.  public  pow'r,  the  majesty  of  rule, 
The  sword,  the  laurel,  and  the  ourple  robe, 
To  slavish  empty  pigennt;,  to  a  lorn 
A  tyrant's  walk,  and  glitter  in  trie  eves 
Of  such  a-;  bow  the  knee, — wh  !n  honor'd  urns 
Of  patriots  and  ofchjeift,  theiawfu]  I 
-Asia  itwisd'arch,  to  glut  thi  eowurd  race 


Of  regal  em  v,  ^trew  the  public  wav 
\\  ith  hallow  'd  ruin- ! — w  iien  the  Muse's  haunt, 
The  marble  porch  where  wisdom,  wont  to  talk 
With  Socrates  or  Tully,  hears  no  more. 
Save  the  hoarse  jargon  of  contentious  monk-, 
Or  female  superstition's  midnight  prav'r; — 
When  ruthless  rapine  from  the  hand  of  Time 
Tears  the  destroying  sevthe,  with  surer  blow, 
'ID  sweep  the  works  of  glory  from  their  base, 
Till  deselatioa  o'er  ;he  grass-grown  street 
Expands  his  raven-wings,  and  up  the  wall, 

\V  liere  set  .ate-  once  the  pride  of  monarch  sd.oom'd, 
Hisses  the  gliding  snake  thro'  hoary  weeds 
That  clasp  the  mould' i  ins/ column; — thusdefae'd. 
Thus  widely  mournful  when  the  prospect  thrills 
Thy  beating  bosom,  when  the  patriots  tear 
Starts  from  thine  eye,  and  thy  extended  arm 
In  fancy  hurh  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove 
To  fire  the  impious  wreath  on  Philip's  brow, 
Or  dash  Octaviu-  from  the  trophied  car ;  — 
Say,  doe-  thy  secret  soul  repine  to  taste 
Thebigdistress:  Ocwould'st  thou  then  exchange 
Those  heart-ennoblrng  sorrows,  for  the  lot 
(  )t'  him  w  ho  sit-  am  id  the  gaudy  herd 
Of  mute  barbarian-  bending  to  his  nod; 
And  bears  aloft  his  gold-invested  front, 
And  says  within  himself,  "  1  am  a  king,     [woe 
"  And  wherefore  should  the  clam'rous  voice  of 
"  Intrude  upo  )  mine  ear  :''     The  baleful  dre^s 
Of  these  late  ages,  this  inglorious  draught 
Of  servitude  and  folly,  have  not  yet, 
Bless'dbe  th'  Eternal  Ruler  of  the  world! 
Delil'd  to  such  a  depth  of  sordid  shame 
The  native  honors  of  the  human  soul, 
Nor  so  effae'd  the  image  of  its  /ire. 


§  307. 


A  Paraphrasi  on  Psa/m  Ixxiv.  1(3,  17- 
Miss  Williams. 


"  The  day  is  thine,  t!i<r  ni^ht  also  is  thine  ;  thou 
"  hatt  prepared  the  light  and  the  sun. 

"  Thou  hast  let  all  the  borders  of  the  earth;  thuu 
"  hast  made  snmruer  and  winter." 

My  (tod  !   all  nature  own-  thy  sway, 
Thou  giv'st  the  night,  and  thou  the  day  1 
When  all  thv  lo\  \1  creation  wakes, 
When  morning,  rich  in  lustre,  breaks, 
And  bathe-  in  dew  theop'ning  flower, 
To  Thee  we  owe  her  fragrant  hour  ; 
And  when  she  pours  her  choral  song, 
Her  melodies  to  1  lire  belong  ! 
Or  u  hen,  in  paler  tints  arrav'd, 
The  evening  slowly  spreads  her  shade  ; 
That  soothing  shade,  that  grateful  gloom, 
Can  more  than  day's  enliv'ning  bloom 
Still  ev'ry  fond  and  vain  desire, 
And  calmer,  purer  thoughts  inspire; 
From  earth  the  pensive  spirit  free, 
And  lead  the  soften'd  heart  to  Thee. 

In  ev'ry  scene  thv  hands  have  dre*»'d. 
In  ev'ry  form  by  Thee  imprcss'd, 
Upon  the  mountain's  awful  head. 
Or  where  the  sheh'ring  woods  are  spread  ; 
In  ev'rv  note  that  swells  the  gale. 
Or  tuneful  stream  that  cheers  the  vale, 

The 
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arern's depth,  at  cehoing  grove, 

:  .  >VC. 

As  o'er  thy  w  ork.s  tl 

,,  with  change  <■!'  '•':!■  ,  til 
On  lie  er  may  their  smiling  train 
Pass  o'er  the  human    oul  in 
Jim  oft;  as  on  the  charm  -• 
Attune  the  wond'riug  soul  to  praistf  ; 
I  «  e  prize 
Tht  joys  thai  from  thv  favor  ri.se  ! 


§308. 


A  Paraphrase  on  Isaiaji  xlix.  15. 
Miss  Williams 


**  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she 
aid  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her 

"w..ii,b?  Yea,  thej  may  forget,  yet  will  I  not 

"  forget  thee." 
Heaven  speaks!  Oh  N.  cure,  listen  and  rejoice! 
Oh  spread  from  pole  to  pole  this  gracious  voice ! 
"  Say  every  br<  asl  of  human  frame,  thai  proves 
The  boundless  force  with  which  a  parent  io\es ; 
Saw  can  a  mother  from  her  yearning  heart 
Bid  the  soft  image  of  her  child  depart  ?       [bear 
She.!  whom  strong  instinct  arms  with\strcngth  to 
All  forms  of  ill,  to  shield  that  dearest  care, 
She!  who  with  anguishstung,  with  madness  mild, 
Will  rush  on  death  to  save  her  threatened  child; 
All  stilish  feelings  banish'd  from  her  breast, 
Her  life  one  aim  to  make  another's  blest  — 
When  her  vex'd  infant  in  her  bosom  clings, 
A\  hen  round  her  neck  hi ;  eager  arms  Lie  Hings; 
Breathed  to  her  list/ning  soul  his  melting  sigh, 
And  Hies,  suffus'd  with  tears,  his  asking  eve  ! 
Will  she,  for  all  ambition  can  a; tain, 
The  charms  of  pleasure,  or  the  hires  of  gain. 
Betray  strong  Nature's  feelings'?  w  ill  she  prove 
Cold  to  the  claims  of  duty,  and  of  love? 
Hut  should  the  mother  from  her  yearning  heart 
Bid  the  soft  image  of  her  child  depart ; 
"When  the  vex'd  infant  to  her  bosom  clings, 
When  round  her  neck  his  eager  arms  he  Hings; 
Should  she  un pitying  hear  his  melting  sigh. 
And  view  unmov'd  the  Uvir  that  fills  his  e\e  ; 
Should  she,  for  all  ambition  can  attain, 
The  charms  of  pleasure,  or  the  lures  of  gain, 

Betray  strong  Nature's  feelings should  she 

prove 
Cold  to  the  claims  of  duty  and  of  love! 
Yet  never  will  the  God,  whose  word  gave  birth 
To  yon  illumin'd  orbs,  and  this  fair  earth  ; 
VI  ho  thro'  the  boundless  depths'  of  trackless  space 
Hade  new-Wak'd  beauty  -prea  1  each  perfect  grace; 
Vet  when  he  forin'd  the  ^ast  stupendous  whole, 
Shed  his  best  bounties  on  the  human  soul  ; 
Which  reason's  light  illumes,  which  friendship 

warms, 
W  hich  pity  softens,  and  which  virtue'eharms  ; 
^\  hich  feels  the  pure  affections'  gen'rous  glow, 
Shares  others'  joy,  and  bleeds  for  others'  woe  — 
Oh  ne'er  will  the  gen'ral  Father  prove 
OF  man  forgetful,   man  the  child  of  love  !" 
When  all  those  planets  in  their  ample  spheres 
Have]  wing'd    their    cours?,    and    roll'd   their 
rjostin'd  year; ; 


When  tl  i  shall  veil  his  golden  light 

Deep  in  tit  night  ; 

•      illwraptheskiei 
When  Chaos  triumph-,  and  when  Nature d 
Man  shall  alone  the  wreck  of  worlds  futvivc, 
Midst  ■  immortal  mfin  shall  live! 

il  dread  thundersroll, 
(hall  whisper 'to  the  good,  and  cheer  their  soul. 
God  •!.  ill  himself  his  ravor'd  creature  guide 
Where  ltvin  t>u'r'  their  blissful  tide, 

Where  the  enlarg'd,  exulting,  wohd'ring  mind 
Shall  soar,  from  weakness  and  from  guilt  retin'd  ; 
Where  perfect  know  ledge,  bright  with  cloudless 
Shall  gild  eternity's  unmeasur'd  days;       [ray?, 
Where  friendship,  uriembitter'd  by  distrust, 
Shall  in  immortal  bands  unite  thej  US  t  ; 
Devotion,  rais'd  to  rapture,  breathe  her  strain, 
And  love  in  his  eternal  triumph  reign! 

^  30Q.     A  Paraphrase  on  Matt.  vii.  1?. 

\it-s  Williams. 
"  Whatsoever   ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 

"  you,  do  ye  "ven  so  to  them." 
Precept  divine  !  to  earth  in  mercy  given  ; 
()  sacred  rule  of  action,  worthy  heaven! 
Whose  pitying  lovcordain'd  the  blest  command 
To  bind  our  nature  in  a  firmer  band  ; 
Enforce  each  human  suff'rer's  strong  appeal. 
And  teach  the  selfish  breast  what  others  feel ; 
Wert  thou  the  guide  of  life,  mankind mightknow 
A  soft  exemption  from  the  worst  of  woe; 
No  more  the  powerful  would  the  weak  oppress, 
But  tyrants  learn  the  luxury  to  bless  ; 
No  more  would  slavery  bind  a  hopeless  train 
( >f  human  victims  in  her  galling  chain  : 
Mercy  the  hard,  the  cruel  hvert  would  move 
To  soften  mts'rv  by  the  deeds  of  love  ; 
And  av'rice  from  his  hoarded  treasures  give, 
Unasked,  the  liberal  boon,  that  want  might  live! 
The  impious  tongueof  falsehood  then  woyild cease 
To  bla^t,  with  dark  suggestions,  virtue's  peace  ; 
No  more  would  spleen  or  passion  banish  rest, 
And  plant  a  pang  in  fond  affection's  breast; 
By  one  harsh  word#one  altered  look,  destroy 
Her  peace,  and  wither  ey'ry  op'ning  jpj  ; 
Scarce  can  her  tongue  the  captious  wrong  cxpla  in, 
The  slight  offence  which  gives  so  deep  a  pain  ! 
Th' affected  ease  that  slights  her  starting  tear, 
Thee,  ordswhose  coldness  kills  from  lip?  so  dear;— 
The  hand  she  loves,  alone  can  point, die  dart, 
Whose  hidden  stingcould  wound  nootherhearl — > 
These,  of  all  pains  the  sharpest  we  endure, 
The  breast  which  now  inflicts,  would  spring  to 
No  more  deserted  genius  then  would  fly  [cure, — 
To  breathe  in  solitude  his  hopeless  sigh  ; 
No  more  would  fortune's  partial  smiledebase 
The  spirit,  rich  in  intellectual  grace  ;    [bloom, 
Who  viewsunmov'd  from  scenes  where  pleasures 
The  flame  of  genius  sunk  in  mis'ry's  gloom  ; 
The  soul  heaven  form'd  to  soar,  by  want  deprcsi , 
Nor  heeds  thewrongs  that  pierce  a  birkked  breast . 
Thou  righteous  Law,  whose  clear  and  useful  light 
Sheds  on  the  mind  a  ray  divinely  bright  ; 
Condensing  in  onerule  whate'er  the  sage 
Has  proudly  taught,  in  many  a  labor'd  page; 

Is  3  Bi-1 
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Bid  even  heart  thy  hallow'd  voice  revere, 

•ice  sacred,  and  to  nature  dear'. 
-       I 
§  310.  Reflections  en  a  Future  State,  from  a 

Review  qf-ffinter.     Thomson. 
'Tis    done!    dread    \\  inter    spreads    his  latest 

ma, 
And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  eonquer'd  year. 
How  dead  ihe  vegetable  kingdom  lies! 
]  Tow  dumb  the  tuneful  !   1  lorror  w  ide  extends 
HI;  desolati  domain.     Behold,   fund  man! 

here  thy  ptctur'd  life  :   pass  Borne  few  rears 
Thy   flow  ring  Spring,    thy  Summer's  ardent 

strength, 
Thy  sober  Autumn  fading  into  age, 
And  pile  concluding  Winter  comes  at  last. 
And  shuts  the  scene.  Ah!  whither  now  are  fbd 
Those  dreuns  of  greatness?  those  unsolid  hopes 
Of  happiness?   those  longings  after  lamer 
Those  restless  cares?   those  busy  bustling  Javs  ? 
Those  gay-spent,  festive  nights  ?    those  veering 

thoughts 
Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shar'd  thy  life? 
All  now  are  vanish'd!   Virtue  sole  survives 
Immortal  never-failing  friend  of  man, 
His  guide  to  happiness  on  high.     And  see  ! 
Tiscome,  the  glorious  morn!   the  second  birth 
J    :  heaven  and  earth!  awak'nirig  nature,  hears 
The  new-creating  word,  and  starts  to  life, 
Jn  ev'ry  heighten'd  form,  from  pain  nod  death 
For  e\er  free.     The  great  eternal  scheme. 
Involving  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 
I  niting  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads, 
To  reason's  eye  refin'd  clears  up  apace. 
Ye  vainly  wise  !  ye  blind  presumptuous  !  now, 
Confounded  in  the  dust,  adore  that  Pow'r 
And  Wisdom  oft  arraign'd;  see  now  the  cause 
Why  unassuming  worth  in  secret  liv'd; 
And  died  neglected:  why  the  good  man's -hare 
in  life  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  soul  • 
Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pin'd 
In  starving  solitude  :    while  luxury, 
In  palacis,  lay  straining  her  low  thought, 
To  form  unreal  want:;;  why  heaven-born  truth, 
And  moderation  fair,  wore  the  red  marks 
Of  superstition';  scourae:  whv  licens'd  pain, 
That  cruel  spoiler,  thai  embo'om'd  foe, 
Tmbit'er'd  all  ourblissi     Ye  good  distress'd! 
Yi  noble  few!  who  ben  unbending  stand. 
Beneath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  awhile, 
And  whaj  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 
A  little  part,  rleem'd  evil,  is  no  more  ; 
The  storms  of  Wintry  Time  will  oui<  klj 
And  on-,-  unbounded  Spring  encircle  all 

§3}  I.    A  Pruyrr  in  the  Prospect  of  Death. 

Bum*. 
U  thqtj  unknown  Almighty  Cause 

Of  all  my  hope  and  fear  i 
}n  who.-e  dread  Presenci  ,  ere  an  hour, 

Perhaps  I  must  appear  ! 
Jf  I  have  wan  l<  r'd  in  those  paths 
Of  life  I  ought  to  shun, 

A*  Some'hip,2  loudly  in  my  bread! 
Remonstrates  1  have  done; 


Thou  knoW'st  that  Thou  has!  formed  me 

With  passing  wild  and  strong  : 
And  list'ning  to  their  'witching  voice 

lias  often  led  me  w  rong, 

Where  human  weakness  ha-  cotne  -hort, 
( >r  frailty  stepp'd  aside, 

Do  Thou,  All-(  mod  '.   for  such  Thou  art, 
In  shades  of  darkness  hide. 

Where  with  intention  I  have  err'd, 

No  other  plea  1  have, 
But,  Thou  art  good  ;  and.goodnesf  still 

Delighteth  to  forgive. 

§312.   The  Grrrn/n^i/  of  Christ,  as  it  isreprci 
sentcd  on  the  i'.ast   Window  of  Winchester 
College  Chapel.     Written  at  Winton  Schoyt 
by  1)>.  Lowth. 
At  once  to  raise  our  rev'rence  and  delight, 
To  elevate  the  mind   and  please  the  sight, 
To  ;>o»'r  in  virtue  at  lh'  attentive  eve, 
And  waft  the  soul  on  wings  of  ecstasy  : 
for  this  the  painter's  art  with  nature  vies, 
And  bids  the  visionary  saint  arise  : 
Who  views  the  -acred  forms  in  thought  aspires, 
Catches  pure  zeal,  and,  as  he  gazes,  fires ; 
Feels  the  same  ardor  to  his  breast  convey'd  ; 
Is  what  he  sees,  and  emulates  the  shade. 

Thy  strokes,  great  Artist,  so  sublime  appear, 
They  check  our  pleasure  with  an  awful  fear  ; 
While  thro'  the  mortal  line  the  Cod  yOu  trace, 
Author  himself  and  heir  of  Jesse's  race, 
In  raptures  we  admire  thv  bold  design, 
And,  as  the  subject,  own  the  hand  divine. 
While  thro' thv  work  the  rising  day  shall  Stream, 
So  long  shall  last  thine  honor,  praise,  and  name. 
Vnd  may  thy  labors  to  the  !\rusc  impart 
Some  emanation  from  her  sister  art, 
To  animate  the  verse,  and  bid  it  shine 
In  colors  easy,  bright,  and  strong  as  thine! 

Supine  on  earth  an  awful  figure  lies, 
While  softest  slumbers  seem  to  seal  his  eye-  ; 
The  hoary  sire  Heaven's  gurtrdiaji  care  demands, 
And  at  his  feet  the  watchful  angel  stands. 
The  form  august  and  large,  the  mien  tliv  ine, 
Betray  the  founder  of  Messiah's  line  *• 
Lo!  from  his  loins  the  promis'd  stem  ascend, 
And  high  to  Heaven  it-  sacred  boughs  extend  i 
Each  limb  productive  of  some  hero  springs, 
And  blooms  luxuriant  with  a  race  of  kings. 
Th'  eternal  plant  wide  spreads  its  arms  around, 
And  with  the  mighty  branch  the  my, tic  top  is 
crown'd. 
And  |o  !  the  glories  of  th'  illustrious  line 
At  their  first  dawn  with  ripen'd  splendors  shine, 
fit  David  all  express'dj  the  good,  the  great, 
The  king,  the  hero,  and  the  man  complete. 
Serene  he  sits,  and  sweeps  the  golden  lyre, 
And  blends  the  prophet's  with  the  poet's  lire. 
See!  with  what  art  he  strike,  the  vocal  strings, 
Hit-  God,  his  theme,  inspiring  what  he  sings! 
Hark  —  or  our  ears  delude  us  —  from  his  tongue 
Sweet  flows,orsC'-,m,s  toflow,somehea\  cn'y  song- 
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Oh  could  thine  art  arrest  the  fleeting  sound, 
Apd  paint  the  voice  in  magic  numbers  bound; 
Couldthewarmstm.asersi  whenMcmnon  play'd, 
Wake  with  hi-  rising  beam  the  vocal  shade; 
Then  might  lie  draw  th'-  attentive  angels  down, 
Bending  to  hear  the  lay,  so  sweet,  so  like  tlicir 

o«  u. 
On  either  side  tlie  monarches  offspring  shine, 
And  some  adorn,  and  souk-  di  grace  their  line. 
Here  Amnion  glories;   proud  incestuous  lord  ! 
Tin-  hand  sustains  the  robe, and  thatthesword. 
Frowning  and  fierce,  with  naught)  strides  he 

tow'rs, 
And  on  his  horrid  brow  defiance  low'rs. 
There  Absalom  the  ravish'd  sceptre  sways, 
And  his  stolen  honor  all  his  shame  displays  : 
The  base  usurper  Youth!  who  joins  in  one 
Tlu-  rebel  subject  and  th'  ungrateful  son. 
Amid  the  royal  race,  sec  Nathan  stand  : 
Fervent  he  seems  to  speak,  and  lifl  his  hand  ; 
II is  look-  th'  emotion  of  his  soul  disclose, 
And  eloquence  from  ev'ry  gesture  flows. 
Such,  and  so  stern  he  came,  nrdaiu'd  to  bring 
Th'  ungrateful  mandate  to  the  guilty  King  : 
When,  at  his  dreadful  voice  a  sudden  smart 
Shot  thro'  the  trembling  monarch's  conscious 

heart, 
From  his  own  lips  condemn' d";  sCwre  decree! 
Had  his  Cod  prov'd  so  stern  a  Judge  as  He, 
Hut  man  by  frailty  is  allied  hv  hinli  ; 
Consummate  purity  ne'er  dwelt  on  earth 
Thro'  all  the  soul  tho'  virtue  holds  the  rein, 
Heat-  ai  the  heart,  and  springs  in  ev'ry  vein, 
Act  ever  from  the  clearest  source  have  ran 
Some  gross  alloy,  some  tincture  of  the  man. 
But  who  i>  lie  deep  musing  :   in  his  mind, 
He  seems  to  weigh  in  reason's  scales  mankind  ; 
Fix'd  contemplation  holds  his  steady  eves  — 
I  know  the  sage  *,   the  wisest  of  thc.wi-e. 
Blest  with  all  man  could  wish,  or  prince  obtain, 
Yethisgreathearl  prononnc'dthoseblessingsvaki. 
Anil  lo  !  bright  glittering  in  his  sacred  hands, 
In  miniature  the  glorious  temple  stands. 
Effulgent  frame!  stupendous  to  behold! 
Gold  the  slrongvalves,  theroofofburnish'dgold. 
Thewand'ringark,  in  that  bright  domeenshrm'd, 
Spreads  the  -tronc;  li^ht,  eternal,  unconfin'd, 
Above  th'  unutterable  glory  plays, 
Presence  divine!  ; 
Pour  thro'  reluc 

But  stern  oppression  rends  Reboam  $  reign  ; 
See  the  gaypnnce,  injurious,  proud,  and  vain  ! 
Th'  imperial  sceptre  totters  in  his  hand, 
And  proud  rebellion  triumphs  in  the  land, 
Curs'd  with  corruption's  ever-fruitful  spring, 
A  feea_rdless  Senate,  and  a  haughty  King. 

There  Asa, good  and  great,  the  sceptre  bears, 
Justice  attends  his  peace,  success  his  wars; 
W  bile  virtue  was  hissword,andHcav'nhis  shield, 
Without  control  the  warrior  swept  the  field  ; 
J.oaded  with  spoils,  triumphant  he  return'd, 
A>'d  half  herswarthy sons sadEthiopia  mourn'd. 


ing  ujint,  eiernai,  uneuiiniiu, 
terable  glory  plays,  ^ 

!  and  the  full-streaming  rays  £ 
;tant  clouds  intolerable  blaze.  J 


But  since  thy  flagging  piety  deenv'd, 
\nd  barter'd  Cod's  defence  for  huinan  aid  , 
See  their  fair  laurels  wither  on  thy  brow,       T 
Nor  herbs  nor  healthful  arts  avail  thee  now,r 
Nor  is  1  leav  'nchang'd,aposl  iteprince,butthon.J 
No  mean  atonement  does  this  lapse  require  ; 
lint  see  the  Son,  you  must  forgive  the  Sire  ; 
He  f.  the  just  pnnce  —  with  ev'ry  virtue  blest 
He  reign'd,  and  goodness  ^11  the  man  possejs'd  • 
Around  bis  throne  fair  happiness  and  peace 
Smooth'd  ev'ry  brow,  and  suuTd  in  ev.ry  i'.<rr. 
As  when  along  the  burning  waste  lie-  stray 'd, 
Where  ho  pure  streams  inbubblingmazes  play'd, 
Where  drought  incumbent  on  the  thirstyground 
[^n^ncehadbreath'dherscorchingblastsaround. 
The  I  prophet  calls,  th'  obedient  Hoods  rrnair 
To  the*  parch'd   fields,   for  Josaphat  was  there. 
The  new-spring  waves,  in  many  a  gurgling  vein, 
Trukle  luxurious  tli rough  the  sucking  plain  j 
fresh  honors  the  reviving  fields  adorn, 
And  o'er  the  desarl  plentj  pour.-,  her  born. 
So,  from  the  throne  his  influence  he  sheds, 
And  bids  the  virtues  raise  their  languid  heads  : 
Where'er  he  goes,  attending  Truth  prevails, 
Oppression  flies,  and  justice,  lifts  her  scales. 
See,  on  his  arm  the  royal  eagle  stand, 
Great  tvpe  of  conquest  and  supreme  command  ; 
Th'  exulting  bird distinguish'd  triumph  brings, 
And  greets  the  .Monarch  with  expanded  wings. 
Fierce  Moab's  sons  prevent  th'  impending  blow, 
Rush  on  themselves, and  fall  without  the  foe. 
The  pious  hero  vanquish'd  Heaven  by  pray'r; 
His  faith  an  army,  and  his  vows  a  war. 
Thee  too,  Ozias,  fates  indulgent  blesa'd, 
And  thy  days  shone  in  fairest  actions  drcst  : 
Till  that   rash    hand,  by  some  blind  phrenzy 

sv.v.v'd, 
Unclean,  thesacrcd  office  durst  invade. 
Quick  o'er  thy  limbs  the  scurfy  venom  ran, 
And  hoary  fifth  besprinkled  all  the  man. 

Transmissiye  worth  adorns  the  pious  §  Son, 
The  father's  virtues  with  the  father's  throne. 
Lo  !  there  he  stands  :  he  who  the  rage  subdued  , 
Of  Vrnmo'n's  sons,  and  drenen'd  his  sword  in 

blood. 
And  dost  thou,  Ahaz,  Judah's  scourge,  disgrace 
With  thv  base  front  the  glories  of  thy  racei 
See  the  vile  King  his  iron  sceptre  bear  — 
His  onlv  praise  attends  the  pious  ||  Heir; 
He,  in  wnose  -oul  the  virtues  all  conspire, 
The  best  good  sun  from  the  worst  wicked  sire. 
And  lo  !  in  Hezekiah's  golden  reign, 
Long  exil'd  piety  returns  again  ; 
Again  in  genuine  purity  she  shines, 
And  with  tier  presence  gilds  the  long-neglected 

shrines. 
111-starr'd  does  proud  Assyria's  impious  f  Lord. 
Bid  Heav'n  toarius,  and  vaunt  his  dreadful  sword ; 
His  own  vain  threats  th'insnltingKmgo'erthrow, 
But  breathe  new  courage  on  the  gen'rous  foe. 
Th'  avenging  Angel,  by  divine  command, 
The  fiery  sword  full-blazing  in  his  hand. 
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lownfromhe^vemamidthestormherode, 
March 'd  Pestilence  before  him;  as  he 

Desolation  bath'ci  hi*  stej  s  in  blood 
Tiiick  wrapt  in  night,thro'lheproudhosthepass'd, 

Dispensing  death,  and  (J row  ine  Furious  blast ; 

ide  Destruction  give  her  revels  o'er  [gore. 
Till  the  gorg'd  sword  was,  drunk  with  human 
But  what  avails  thee,  pious  prince,  in  \ain 

:entre  rescu'd,  and  th'  Assyrian  slain? 
E'en  now  the  soul  maintains  her  latest  strife, 
And  death's  chill  grasp  congeals  the  fount  of  life 
Yet  see.  Kind  Lleaven  renews  thy  brittle  thread, 
And  rolls  full  fifteen  summers  o'er  thy  head  ; 
Eo!  the  receding  sun  repeats  his  way, 
And,  like  thy  life,  prolongs  the  falling  day. 
Tho'  nature  her  inverted  course  forego, 
The  day  forget  to  rest,  the  time  to  flow, 
Yet  shall  Jehovah's  servants  stand  secure, 
His  mercy  tix'd,  eternal  shall  endure: 
On  them  her  ever-healing  rays  shall  shine; 
More  mild  and  bright, and  Mire.O  sun!  than  thine. 
At  length  the  long-expected  Prince  behold, 
The  last  good  Kirg  ;  in  antient  days  foretold, 
When  Bethel's  altar  spoke  his  future  fame, 
Kent  to  its  base,  at  good  Josiah's  name. 
Blest  happy  prince!  o'er  whose  lamented  urn, 
In  p]  intive song,  all  Judah's  daughters  mourn  ; 
For  whom  sad  Sion's  softest  sorrow  Hows, 
And  Jeremiah  pours  his  sweet  melodious  woes. 
But  now  fallen  Sion,  once  the  fair  and  great, 
Sits  deep  in  dust,  abandon'd,  desolate  : 
Bleeds  her  sad  heart,  and  ever  stream  her  eyes, 
Ami  anguish  tears  her  with  convulsive  sighs. 
The  mournful  captive  spreads  her  hands  in  vain, 
Ker  hands,  that  rankle  with  the  servile  chain  ; 
Till  he*,  great  chief,  inlleav'n's  appointed  time, 
Leads  back  her  children  to  their  native  clime. 
Fair  liberty  revives  with  all  her  joys, 
And  bids  her  envied  walls  securely  rise. 
And  thou,  great  ballow'd  dome,  in  ruin  spread, 

n  shall  lift  sublime  thy  sacred  head. 
But,  ah!  with  weeping  eyes,  the  antients  view 
A  faint  resemblance  of  the  old  in  you. 
No  more  th' effulgent  glory  of  thy  God 
Speaks  awful  answers  from  the  mystic  cloud  ; 
Np  more  thine  altars  blaze  with  fire  divine; 
And  Heaven  has  left  thy, solitary  shrine. 
Yet,  in  thy  con:  r  shalt  thou  see, 

Presence  immediate  of  the  Deity,         [Thee. 
1  he  light  himself  reveal'd,  the  Godconfess'din 
And  now  at  length  the  fated  term  of  yvars 
The  world's  desire  have  brought,  and  Io!  the 

God  appears. 
The  heavenly  Babe  the  Virgin  Mother  bears, 

her  fond  looks  con fc-s'd  the  parent's  cares; 
g  burthen  on  her  breast  she  lays 
lis  charms,  and  with  a  smile  sur- 
The  infant  smiles,  to  her  fond  bosom  prest,  [veys: 
sportive,  on  the  mother's  breast. 
A  radiant  glory  speaks  him  all  Divine, 
And  in  the  <  'raid  the  beams  of  Godhead  shine. 
Bui  :    far  other  views  disclose 

Itu;  blackest  comprehensive  scene  of  woes. 
*  Zorobabel. 
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Sec  where  man's  voluntary  sacrifice 
Bows  his  meek  head,  and  God  eternal  dies! 
Fix'd  to  the  Cross  bis  healing  arms  are  bound. 
While  copious  Mercy  streams  from  ev'rywound. 

Mark  the  blood-drops  that  life  exhausting  roll, 
And  the  strong  pang  that  rends  thestubbornsoul, 
As  all  death's  tortures,  with  severe  delay, 
Exult  and  riot  in  the  uohlcst  prey  ! 
And  canst  thou, stupid  man,  those  sorrows  see. 
Nor  share  the  anguish  which  he  bean  for  thee? 
Thy  sin,  for  which  his  sacred  flesh  is  torn, 
Points  ev'ry  nail,  and  sharpens  ev'ry  thorn. 
Canst  thou? — while  naturesmartsin  ev'ry  wound, 
And  each  pang  cleaves  the  sympathetic  ground  ! 
Lo  !  the  black  sun, his  chariot  backward  driven, 
Blots  out  the  day,  and  perishes  from  Heav'n  ! 
Earth,  trembling  from  her  entrails,  bears  a  part ; 
And  the  rent  rock  upbraids  man's  stubborn  heart. 

The  yawning  grave  reveals  Ins  gloomy  reign, 
And  the  cold  clay-clad  dead  start  into  life  again. 

And  thou,  O  tomb, once  more  shalt  wide  dis-( 
Thy  satiate  jaws,  andgive  up  all  thy  prey,    [play 
Thou, groaningearth,shall  heave, absorption1  ame, 
As  the  last  pangs  convulse  thy  lab'riug  frame; 
When  the  same  God  unshrouded  thou  shalt  see, 
Wrapt  in  full  blaze  of  pow'r  and  majesty, 
Ride  on  the  clouds;  whilst,  a-  his  chariot  flies, 
The  bright  effusion  streams  thro' all  the  skies. 
Then  shall  the  proud  dissolving  mountains  glow, 
And  yielding  rocks  in  fiery  rivers  flow  : 
The  molten  deluge  round  the  globe  shall  roar, 
\.nd  all  man's  arts  and  labor  be  no. more. 
Then  shall  the  splendors  of  th'  enliven'd  glass 
Sink  undistinguish'd  in  the  burning  mass. 
And  oh  !   till  earth  and  seas,  and  heaven  decay, 
Ne'er  may  that  fair  creation  fade  away  ;    [spare, 
May  winds  and  storms  those  beauteous  colors 
Still  may  they  bloom,  as  permanent  as  fair  ; 
All  the  vain  rage  of  wasting  time  repel,     [well. 
And  his  tribunal  see,  whose  Cross  they  paint  so 


§313.     Death.    Emily. 

The  festive  roar  of  laughter,  the  warm  glow 
Of   brisk-eyed   joy,    and     friendship's    genial 

bow), 
Wit's  season'd  converse,  and  the  liberal  flow 

Of  unsuspicious  youth,  profuse  of  soulj 
Delight  not  ever  ;  from  the  boisterous  scene 

Of  riot  far,  and  Conins'  wild  uproar, 
From  folly's  crowd,  whose  vacant  brow  serene 

Was  never  knit  to  wisdom's  frowning  lore, 
Permit  me,  ye  tiine-hallow'd  domes,  ye  piles 

Of  rude  magnificence,  your  solemn  rest, 
Amid  your  fretted  vaults  and  length'ning  aisles 

Lonely  to  wander;  no  unholy  guest 
That  means  to  break,  with  sacrilegious  tread, 
The   marble   slumbers   of   your    monumented 

dead , 
Permit  me,  with  sad  musings,  that  inspire 

Unlabor'd  numbers  apt,  your  silence  drear 
Blameless  to  wake,  and  with  the  Orphean  lyre, 

Fitly  aucmpcr'd,  sooth  the  merciless  car 

Of 
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Of  Hades,  and  stern  death,  whose  iron  swav 
(»n  if.   nature    nuns   thru'  all    her  wide  do- 
main ; 

All  with  that  oary  fin  cleave  their  smooth  way 
Through  the  green  bosom  of   the  spawny 

And  those  that  to  the  streaming  aether  spread. 
In  many  a  wheeling  glide,  tneir  feathery  sail, 

Andthosethat  creep,  and  iho.se  thatstateliertrcad, 
That  roam  o.'er  forest,  hill,  or  browsy  dale  ; 

The  victims  each  of  ruthless  fate  must  fall  ; 

fen  God's  own  image,  man,  high  paramount 
Of  all. 

And  ye,  the  young,  the  giddy,  and  the  gay, 

That  startle  from  the  sleepful  lid  of  light 
The  curtain'd  rest,  and  with  the  dissonant  bray 

Of  Bacchus,  and  loud  jollity,  affright 
Yon  radiant  §0  dess,  that  now  shoots  among 

These  many-window'd  aisles  her  glimmering 
beam  ; 
Know,  that  or  ere  its  starr'd  career  along  [team. 

Thrice  shall  have  roll'd    her  silver-wheeled 
Some  parent  breast  may  heave  the  answering 
sigh 

To  the  slow  pauses  of  the  funeral  knell ; 
E'en  now  black  Atropos,  with  scowling  eye, 

Roars  in  the  laugh,  and  revels  o'er  the  bowl , 
E'en  now  in  rosy  crowned  pleasure's  wreath 
Entwines  in  adder  folds  all-unsuspected  Death. 

Know,  on  the  stealing  wing  of  time  shall  flee 

Some  i\-\y,  some  short-liv'd  years,  and  all  is 
past; 
A  future  hard  these  awful  domes  may  see, 

Muse  o'er  the  present  age,  as  I  the  last; 
Who  mouldering  in  the  grave,  yet  once  like  you 

The  various  maze  of  life  were  seen  to  tread, 
Each  bent  their  own  peculiar  to  pursue, 

As  CBStom  urg'd,  or  wilful  nature  led  : 
Mix'd  with  the  various  crowd's  inglorious  clay, 

The  nobler  virtues  undistinguished  lie; 
No  more  to  melt  with  beauty's  heaven-born  ray, 

No  more  to  wet  companion's  tearful  eye, 
Catch  from  the  poet  raptures  not  their  own, 
And  feel  the  thrilling  melody  of  sweet  renown. 

Where  is  the  master-hand,  whose  semhlant  art 

Chisel'd  the  marble  into  life,  or  taught 
From  the  well-pencil'd  portraiture  to  start 
The  nerve  that  beat  with  soul,  the  brow  that 
thought? 
Cold  are  the  fingers  that  in  stone-fixt  trance 

The  mute  attention  riveting,  to  the  lyre 
Struck   language :    dimm'd  the    poet's    quick- 
eyed  glance, 
All  in  wild   raptures  flashing  heaven's  own 
Shrunk  is  the  sinew'd  energy,  that  strung  [fire ; 
The  warrior  arm.     Where  sleeps  the  patriot 
breast 
Whilom  that  heav'd   impassion'd?    where  the 
tongue 
That  l.mc'd   its   lightning  on   the    tow'ring 
Of  sceptred  insolence,  and  overthrew         [crest 
Giant  Oppression,  leagued  with  all  her  earth- 
bora  crew ! 


These  now  are  past;  long,  long,  ve  fleeting  \: 

Pursue,  with  glory  wing'd  your  fated  way, 
Ere  from  the  womb  of  time  unwelcome  peers 

The  dawn,  of  that  inevitable  day,         [friend 
When  wrapt   in  shrouded  clay,   tlnir  warmest 

The  widow 'd  virtues  shall  again  deplore, 
When  o'er  his  urn  in  pious  grief  sliall  bend 

His  Britain,  and  bewail  one  patriot  more 
For  scon  must  thou,  too  soon!   who 

Thy  beaming  emanations  uuconfin'd,  [abroad 
Doom'd  like  some  better  angel  sent  of  God 

To  scatter  blessings  over  human  kind, 
Thou  too  must  fall,  O  I'm  !  t<>  shine  no  more. 
And   Head    these    dreadful    paths   a   l'aulkland 
trod  before. 

Fast  to  the  driving  winds  the  marshall'd  clouds 

Sweep  discontinuous  o'er  th'  ethereal  plain  I 
Another  still  upon  another  crowds ; 

All  hastening  downward  to  their  native  mam. 
Thus  passes  o'er,  thro'  varied  life's  carter, 

Man's  fleeting  age;  the  Seasons,  as  they  fly. 
Snatch  from  us  in  their  course,  year  after  year, 

Some  sweet  connexion,  some  endearing  tie. 
The  parent,  ever-honor'd;  ever-dear, 

Claims  horn  the  filial  breast  the  pious  sigh; 
A  brother's  urn  demands  the  kindred  tear, 

And  gentle  sorrows   gush    from   friendship's 
To-day  we  frolic  in  the  rosy  bloom  [eve. 

Of  jocund  youth — the  morrow  knells  us  to  the 
tomb. 

Who  knows  how  SQ9D  in  this  sepulchral  spot 

Sliall  heav'n  to  me  the  drear  abode  assign? 
How  soon  the  past  irrevocable  lot 

Of  these  that  rest  beneath  me  shall  be  mine? 
Haply  when  Zephyr  to  thy  native  bourn  [wave, 

Shall  waft  thee  o'er  the  storm'd  Hibernian 
Thy  gentle  breast,  my  Tavistock,  shall  mourn 

To  find  me  sleeping  in  the  senseless  grave. 
No  more  the  social  leisure  to  divide, 

In  the  sweet  intercourse  of  soul  and  soul. 
Blithe,  or  of  graver  brow  :  no  more  to  chida 

The  ling' ring  years  impatient  as  they  roll, 
Till  all  thy  cultur'd  virtues  shall  display, 
Full-blossom'd,    their    bright    honors    to    the 
gazing  day. 

Ah,  dearest  youth  !  these  vows  perhaps  unheard 

The  rude  wind  scatters  o'er  the  billowy  main: 
These  prayers   at  friendship's  holy  shrine  pre- 
ferr'd 

May  rise  to  grasp  their  father's  knees  in  vain. 
Soon,  soon  may  nod  the  sad  funereal  plume 

With  solemn  horror  o'er  thy  timeless  hearsc. 
And  I  survive  to  grave  upon  thy  tomb 

The  mournful  tribute  of  memorial  verse. 
That  leave  to  heaven's  decision — be  it  thine, 

Higher  than  yet  a  parent's  wishes  flew, 
To  soar  in  bright  pre-eminence,  and  shine 

With  self-earn  a  honors,  eager  to  pursue 
Where  glory,  with  her  clear  unsnllied  ray?. 
The  well-born  spirit  lights  to  deeds  of  mightiest 
praise. 
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'Tuts  she  thv  godlike  Hussel'i  bosom  steel'd 

With  confidence  nntam'd,  in  his  last  breath 
Stem-smiling.    She  w  ith  calm  composure,  held 

The  patriot  axe  of  Sidney,  edg'd  w  ith  death. 
Suiit  with  the  warmth  of  her  impulsive  flame, 

Wolfe's  gallant  t  irtue  flies  to  worlds  afar, 
Emulous  to  pluck  fresh  wreaths  of  well-earn'd 
fame  [war. 

From  the  grim  frowning  brow  of  laurell'd 
1  was -he  that,  on  the  morn  of  direful  birth, 

Bar'd  thy  young  bosom  to  the  fatal  blow, 
Lamented  Armytagc  i  — the  bleeding  youth! 

O  bathe  him  in  tin-  pearly  ca\e>  below, 
Yf  Nereids  !  and  vc  Nymphs  of  Camus  hoar, 
^\  ccp — for   ye  oft   have   seen   him   on  your 
haunted  -.bore. 

Tiettcr  to  die  «  ith  glory  than  recline 

On  the  soft  lap  of  ignominious  peace, 
Than  yawn  ool  the  dull  droning  life  supine 

In  monkish  apathy  and  gowned  ease. 
c  emplov'd  in  honoris  bright  career 

The  lea- 1  division  on  the  dial's  round, 
Than  thrice  to  compass  Saturn's  live-lone  year, 

Grown  old  in -loth,  the  burthen  of  the  ground, 
Than  tug  with  sweating  toil  the  slavish  oar 

Of  unredeem'd  affliction,  and  sustain 
The  fev'rous  rage  of  tierce  diseases  -ore 

L  nnumbcr'd,  thai  iu  sympathatic  chain 
Hang  c\cr  thro'  the  thick  circumfluous  air, 
All  from   the  drizzly  verge  of  yonder  star-girt 
sphere. 

Thick  in  the  many-beaten  road  of  life 

A  thousand  maladies  are  ported  round. 
With  wrct<  hed  man  towage  eternal    trite 
(Jnseen,likeambush'd  Indians. till  they  wound, 
retheswoin  hydropstands,thewat'ry rheum. 
northern  scurvy,    blotch   with  lep'rous 
And  mopingeverin  the  cloister'd  gloom    ',  - 

Of  learned  sloth,  and  bookish  asthma  pale  : 
And  the  -hunn'd  hag  unsightly,  that  {ordain'd 
On  Europe's  «ons  to  wreak  the  faithless  sword 
Of  Cortez,  with  the  blood  of  millions  stain'd] 
O'er    dojr-cved    lust    the    tort'ring    scourge 
abhorr'd 
kes  threat'ning,  since  the  while  she  wing'd 
herfli-ht 
From  Amazon'-  broad  wave,  and  Andes' snow- 
clad  height. 

Where  the  wan  daughter  of  the  yellow  year, 

hatt'ring  ague  chill;  'he  writhing  stone; 
And  he  of  ghastly  feature,  on  whose  ear 

Unheeded  croaks  the  death-bird's   warning 
moan, 
M  rasrhus ;  knotty  gout;  and  the  dead  life 

Of  nervelt  there,  on  purpose  fell 

Dirk  brooding,  whets  his  interdicted  knife 

Grim  suicide,  the  damned  fiend  ot'hMl. 
There  too  is  the  stunn'd  apoplexy  pipht*.  [foul; 

Trie  bloated   child  of   gorg'd  intemperance 
Srlf-wasting  melancholy,  black  as  night  [howl 

Low'ring;  and  foanune  tierce  with  ,     . 


The  doc  hvdrophohv  ;  and  near  allied 

i  madness,  with  her  moon-struck  eyeballs 
staring  wide. 
There,  stirteh'd  one  huge,  beneath  the  rocky 
mine  •-, 
With  boiling  sulphur  fraught, andsmouldering 
He,  the  dread  delegate  of  wrath  divine,    [tires: 
Ere  while  thai  stood  o'erTaio's  hundred  spires 
Vindictive;   thrice  he  wav'd  th'  earth-shaking- 
wand,  > 
Powerful  as  tint  the  son  of  Annum  bore. 
And  thrice  he  rais'd,  and  thrice  he  check'd  his 
hand, 
lie  struck  —  the  rocking  ground,  with  thun- 
derous roar, 
Yawn'dl   Here  from  street  to  street  hurries,  and 
ill  ere 
Now  run-,  now  stops,  then   bricks  and  scours 
Staring  distraction  :  mam  a  palace  fair    [amain, 
W  ith  millions  sink,  mgulph'd,   and  pillar' d 
fane. 
Old  ocean's  farthest  waves  confess  the  shock  ; 
Even  Albion  trembled  conscious  on  his- stedfast 

rock. 

The  meagre  famine  there,  and  drunk  with  blood 

Siern  war;  and  the  loath'd  monster  whom  of 

The  slimy  Naiad  of  the  Memphian  flood  [yore 

Engend'riugrtothebright-hair'dPhcebusDore, 

Foid  pestilence  that  on  the  wide-stretch'd  wings 

Of  commerce  speeds  from  Cairo's  swarthv  bay 

His  westering  flight,  and  thro'  the  sick  ail  flings 

Spotted  contagion  ;  at  his  heels  dismay 
And  desolation  urge  their  fire-wheci'd  \oke 

Terrible-,  as  long  of  old,  when  from  t  lie  height 

Of  I'aran  came  unwrcath'd  the  mightiest,  shook 

Earth's  firm-fist   base    (ott'ringj     thro'    the 

black  night  [abroad 

Glanc'd  the  flash 'd  lightnings:  heaven's  rent  roof 

Thunder  d:  and  universal  nature  felt  its  God. 

Who  on  that  scene  of  terror,  en  that  hour 

Of  rous'd  indignation  shall  withstand 
TV  Mmighty,  when  he  meditates  to  show'r 

The  bursting  vengeance  o'er  a  guilty  land  ? 
!  thou,  secure  in  reason's  vaunted  pride, [gore 

Tongue-doubty  miscreant,  who  but  now  didst 
With  more  than  Hebrew  rage  the  innocent  side 

Of  agonizing  mercy,  bleeding  -ore  — 
Canst  thou  confront,  with  stedfast  eye  unaw'd, 

The  sworded  judgement  stalking  far  and  near? 
Well  inay'st  thou  tremble,  when  an  injur'd  God, 

Disclaims  thee  —  guilt  is  ever  cpiick  of  fear  — 
Loud  whirlwinds  howl  in  zephyr's  softest  breath, 
And  every  glancing  meteor  glares  i  magi  n'd  death. 

The  good  alone  are  (earless  ;  they  alone, 

Firm  and  collected  in  their  virtue,  brave 
The.  wreck  of  worlds,  and  look  unshrinking  down 

On  the  dread  yawnings  of  the  ra\  'nous  grave  ; 
Thrice  happy  who,  the  blameless  road  along 

Of  honest  praise, hath  reach'd  theyaleofdeath! 
Around  him,  like  ministrarit  eherubs,  throng 

His  better  action*,  to  the  parting  breath 


•  Placed. 
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Singing  their  best  requiems  ;  he  the  while 
(icriK  reposing  on  some  friendly  breast, 

Breathes  out  his  benisnns  ;  then  with  a  smile 
Of  soft  complacence  lays  him  down  to  rest, 

Calm  a-  the  slumb'ring  infant  :  from  the  goal 

Freehand  unbounded  Hies  the  disembodied  wul. 

Whetlier  some  delegated  charge  below,  [claim; 

Some  much-lov'd  friend  its  hmering  care  maj 
Whether  ii  heavenward  soars  again  to  know 

Thai  long-forgotten  country,  whence  it  came; 
Conjecture  ever,  the  misfealur'd  child 

Of  letter'd  arrogance,  delights  to  rim 
Thro'  speculation's  puzzling  mazes  wild, 

And  all  in  end  at  last  where  ii  begun. 
Fain  would  we  trace  with  reason's  erring  clue, 

The  darksome  paths  of  destiny  aright ; 
]n  vain  ;   the  task  were  easi<  r  to  pursue 

The  tract  lesswheelingsof  the  swallow's  flight 
From  mortal  ken  himself  the  Almighty  shrouds, 
Pavilion'd  in  thick  night  and  circumambient 
clouds. 

§  .114.  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  S.Jenyns. 

Translated  from  the  Latin  of  I».  H.  Browne. 

iiooK.  I. 

To  all  inferior  animals  'tis  given 

T"  enjoy  the  state  allotted  them  by  Heav'n  ; 

No  vain  researches  e'er  disturb  then  rest, 

Xo  fears  of  dark  futurity  molest. 

Alan,  only  Man,  solicitous  to  know 

■J  lie  springs  whence  Nature's  operations  flow. 

Plods  thro'  a  drears  waste  with  toil  and  pain, 

And  reasons,  hopes  and  thinks,  and  lives  in  vain  ; 

For  sable  Death  stftl  hov'ring  o'er  his  head, 

Cuts  short  his  progress  with  his  vital, thread. 

Wherefore,  since  Nature  errs  not,  do  we  find  J 

These  seeds  of  Scienee  in  the  human  mind,    > 

If  no  congenial  fruits  arc  pradesign'd  ?  J 

For  what  avails  to  man  this  pow'r  to  roam 

Thro'  ages  past,  and  ages  yet  to  coir.e, 

T'  explore  new  worlds  o  er  all  th'  ethereal  way, 

i.  bain'd  to  a  spot,  and  living  but  a  day  ? 

Since  all  must  perish  in  one  common  grave, 

Nor  can  these  long  laborious  searches  save. 

Were  it  nbl  wiser  far,  .supinely  laid, 

To  sport  with  Phillisin  the  noontide  shade  ? 

Or  at  thy  jovial  festivals  appear, 

Great  Bacchus,  who  alone  the  soul  can  clear 

From  all  thai  it  has  felt,  and  all  that  it  can  Kar 

Come  on  then,  let  us  feast ;   let  Chloe  sing 
And  soft  Nesera  touch  the  trembling  string; 
Enjoy  the  present  hour,  nor  seek  to  know 
What  good  or  ill  to-morrow  may  bestow. 
Jiut  these  delights  soon  pall  upon  the  taste  ; 
J.ct  's  try  then  it'  more  serious  cannot  last: 
Wealth  let  us  b,e»p  on  wealth,  or  fame  pursue, 
Let  power  and  (dory  be  our  points  in  view  , 
In  courts,  in  camps,  in  senates  let  us  live  : 
Cur  levees  crowded  like  the  buzzing  hive  : 
Each  weak  attempt  the  same  sad  lesson  brings! 
Alas  I  what  vanity  in  human  things  ! 

What  means  then  shall  we  try?  where  hope  to 


Who  still,  \ou  jfce,  impatient  to  obtain 
Knowledge  immense  (so  Nature's  laws  ordain) 
F.v'n  now,  tho'  tViter'd  in  corporeal  clay. 
Climbs  step  by  step  the  prospect  to  survey, 
And  seeks  unwearied  Truth s eternal  ray. 
NO  fleeting  joys  she  aski  which  must  depend 
On  the  frail  tenses,  and  with  them  must  end  ; 
Hut  -u  h  as  suit  Iter  own  immortal  fame, 
l'ree  from  all  change,  eternally  the  same. 
Take  courage,  then,  these  joys  we  shall  attain  ; 
Almighty  w  isdorfl  never  acts  in  vain  : 
Nor  sliafl  the  soul,  on  which  it  ha-  bestow'd 
Such  pow'rs,  e'er  perish  like  an  earthly  elod  ; 
Butpuig'datlengthfrorafoulcoxruption'sstain,8* 
Freed  from  her  prison,  and  unbound  her  chain,/ 
She  shall  her  native  strength  and  native  skiesT 
regain  ;  J 

To  heav'n  an  old  inhabitant  return, 
And  draw  uectareous  streams  from  truth's  per- 
petual urn. 
Whilst  lite  remains,  (if  life  it  can  he  call'd 
T'  exist  in  fleshly  bondage  thus  enthrall'd), 
Tir'd  with  the  dull  pursuit  of  worldly  things, 
The  soul  scarce  wakes,   or  opes  her  gladsome 
Vet  still  the  godlike  exile  in  disgrace       [wings, 
Retains  some  marks  of  her  celestial  race  ; 
Eke  whence  from  mem' ry's  store  can  sheproduee 
Such  various  thoughts,  or  range  them  so  for  use? 
Can  matter  these  contain,  dispose,  apply?        1 
Can  in  her  cell  such  mighty  treasures  lie  ?        r 
Or  can  her  native  force  produce  them  to  the  eye :  3 

Whence  is  this  pow'r,  this  foundress  of  all  arts, 
Serving,  adorning  life,  thro'  all  its  parts  ; 
Which  names  impos'4,  by  letters  mark'd  those 

names, 
Adjusted  properly  hv  legal  claims, 
From  woods  and  wilds  collected  rude  mankind, 
And  cities,  laws,  and  governments  design'd  r 
What  can  this  he,  but  some  bright  ray  from  heav'n, 
Some  emanation  from  Omniscience  giv'n? 

When  now  the  rapid  stream  of  eloquence 
Rears  all  before  it,  passion,  reason,  sense. 
Can  its  dread  thunder,  or  its  lightning's  force 
Derive  their  essence  from  a  mortal  source  ? 
What  think  you  of  the  bard's  enchanting  art, 
Which,  whether  he  attempts  to  warm  the  heart 
With  fabled  scene-,  or  cliarmthe  ear  with  rhyme, 
Breathes  all  pathetic,  lovely,  and  sublime? 
Whilsi  things  on  earth  roll  round  tannage  to  age, 
The  same  dull  farce  repeated  on  the  stage, 
The  poet  gives  us  a  creation  new, 
More  pleasing  and  more  perfect  than  the  true  ; 
The  mind,  who  always  to  perfection  haste*, 
Perfection  such  as  here  she  never  tastes, 
With  gratitude  accepts  the  kind  deceit, 
And  thence  foresees  a  system  more  complete. 
Of  those  what  think  you,  who  the  circling  race** 
Of  suns  and  their  revolving  planets  trace,         £ 
Arid  comets  journeying  thro'  unbounded  space?  3 
Sav  can  vou  doubt,  but  that  the  all-searching  soul, 
That  now  can  traverse  heaven  from  pole  to  pole, 
From  thence  descending,  visits  but  this  earth, 


A  1'riendlv  harbour  for  the  restless  mind?    [find  Andshallonceiuoreregaintheregionsofherbirt!i? 

Could 
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Could  she  thus  act  unless  some  power  un- 
known. 
From  matter  quite  distinct  and  all  her  own. 
Supported  and  impell'd  her  ?  She  approve! 
ScttronsciouB,  ana  condcwns;shehatesand  tares, 
Mourns  and  rejoices,  hopes  and  is  afraid, 
Without  the  body's  unrequested 
Her  own  internal  strength  her  region  guides  ; 
By  this  she  now  compares  things,  now  divides ; 
Trum's  scatter'd  fragments  pi<  ceby  piece  collects, 
llcjoin-,  and  thence  her  edifice  erects  ; 
Piles  arts  on  arts,  effects  to  causi    I 
And  reais  the  a-i/iriup:  fabric  to  ;he  ski 
Fromwhei  c  ■  distant  plain  below, 

She  •  conseqneoces  flow, 

.  the  whole  chain  distincll)  cotnprehen 
Which  front  the  Almighty's  throne  to  earth  de- 
•\t'l  lastly,  turning  inwardly  her  eyes,    [scends: 
Perceives  how  all  tier  own  i  •   • 
Contemplates  whatshe  is,  and  whence  she  came, 
And alnn.'-: comprehends herownanrnMiiL'  frame. 
Can  mere  machines  he  with  such  pow'rs  •  i 
Or  conscious  of  those  pow'rs,  supposethej  i  ou'dJ 
;,  Leat  a  machine  alone 

Mor'd byexternal  force, md impulse  not  its  own. 

Rate  not  the  extension  of  the  human  mind 
Br  the  plebeian  standard  of  mankind, 
But  by  the  size  of  those  gigantic  few 
Whom  Greece  and  Rome  still  offer  to  our  view, 
Or  Britain,  well-deserving  equal  praise, 
Parent  of  heroes  too  in  better  days. 
Why  should  I  try  her  numerous  sons  to  name, 
Bv  verse,  law.  eloquence,  consign'd  to  fame  ; 
Or  who  have  fore'd  fair  Science  into  sight, 
lyinrr  last  in  darkness  and  afraid  of  light? 
O'er  ail-superior,  like  the  solar  rav,  "p 

First  Bacon  nshefd  in  the  dawning  day,  v 

And  drove  the  mists  of  sophistry  away  ;  j 

Pervaded  nature  with  amazing  force. 
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Hence,  without  hopes  to  be  in  life  repaid, 
AYr  plant  slow  oak.,  posterity  to  shade  ; 
And  her.ee  vast  pyramids  aspiring  High 
Lift  their  prone:  heads  aloft  and  linn.  defy. 
Hence  is  oui  love  cf  fame  ;  a  Ioti  so  strong, 
We  think  no  dan 

By  which  we  hope  Our  beings  t  i  extend, 
And  to  remotest  times  in  glow  to  descend. 

For  fame  the  wretch  beneath  the  gallows  Iks, 
Disi  wningev'rj  crime  for  which  he  dies; 
Of  life  profuse,  tenacious  of  a  name, 
Fearless  of  death,  andyet  afraid  of  shame. 
Nature  has  wove  into  the  human  mind 
This  anxious  care  for  names  we  leave  behind, 
T  extend  our  narrow  views  be]  ond  the  tomb, 
And  give  an  earnest  of  a  life  to  conn  ; 
For  if  when  dead  we  are  but  dust  or  clay, 
Why  think  of  what  posterity  shall  say? 
Her  praise  or  censure  cannot  us  concern, 
Nor  ever  penetrate  the  silent  urn. 

What,  mean  the  nodding  plumes,  tlic  fun'ral 
train, 
And  marble  monument  that  speaks  in  vain, 
With  all  those  cares  which  ev'ry  nation  pays 
To  their  unfeeling  dead  in  different  ways! 
Some  in  the  flow'r-strcwng  rare  the  corpse  1^  e-* 
laid,  / 

And  annual  obsequies  around  it  paid,  «" 

As  if  to  please  the  poor  departed  shade ;  J 

Others  on  blazing  piles  the  body  burn, 
And  store  their  ashes  in  their  faithful  urn  ; 
But  all  on  or^  great  principle  agree, 
To  give  afancy'd  immortality. 
\\  hy  should  I  mention  those,  whose  oozv  soil 
Is  rertder'd  fertile  by  the  o'crflowing  Nile? 
Their  dead  they  bury  not,  nor  burn  with  fires. 
No  graves  they  dig,  erect  no  fun'ral  pircs ; 
But,  washing,  first  th'  embowel'd  body  clean, 
Gums,  spice,  and  melted  pitch  they  pour  within; 


Following  experience  still  throughout  his  course;  Than  with  strong  fillets  bind  it  round  and  round, 


And  tiniminy;  at  length  his  destin'd  way,      [day 
To  Newton  he  hequeath'd  the  radiant  lamp  cf 

Illustrious  souls  !  if  any  tender  cares 
Affect  angelic  breasts  for  Man's  affairs ; 
If  in  your  present  happy  hcav'nly  state, 
You  're  not  regardless  quite  of  Britain's  fate, 
Let  this  degenerate  land  a.a;ain  be  blest 
"With  that  true  vigor  which  she  once  possess'd; 
Compel  us  to  unfold  her  slumb'ring  eyes, 
And  to  herantient  dignity  to  rhe. 
Such  wond'reus  pow'rs  as  thee  must  sure  be  giv'n 
For  most  important  purposes  by  Heav'n  ; 
Who  bids  these  stars  as  bright  examples  shine, 
Besprinkled  thinly  by  the  band  divine, 
To  form  to  virtue  each  degenerate  time, 
And  point  out  to  the  soul  its  origin  sublime. 
That  there      t  self  which  after  death  shall  live, 
All  arc  conecru'd  about,  and  all  believe  ; 
That  something 's  ours, when  we  from  life  depart, 
Thi-  all  conceive,  all  feel  it  at  the  heart ; 
The  wise  of  learn'd  antiquity  proclaim 
Thir truth,  the  public  voice  declares  the  same  ; 
No  land  so  rude  but  looks  bevond  the  tomb 
For  future  prospects  in  a  world  to  come. 


To  make  each  flaccid  part  compact  and  sound  ; 
And  lastly  paint  the  varnish'd  surface  o'er 
With  these  same  features  which  in  life  it  wore: 
So  strong  their  presage  of  a  future  state, 
And  that  our  nobler  part  survives  the  body's  fate. 

Nations  behold,  remote  from  Reason's  beams, 
Where  Indian  Ganges  rolls  his  sandy  streams, 
Of  life  impatient  rush  into  the  fire, 
And  willing  victims  to  their  gods  expire  ! 
Persuaded  the  loos'd  soul  to  regions  flies, 
Blest  with  eternal  spring,  and  cloudless  skies. 

Nor  is  less  fam'd  the  oriental  wife 
For  stedfast  virtue  and  contempt  of  life  : 
These  heroines  mourn  not  with  loud  female  cries 
Their  husbands  lost,  or  with  o'erflowing  eyes  ; 
But,  strange  to  tell !  their  funeral  piles  ascend, 
And  in  the  same  sad  flames  their  sorrows  end  ; 
In  hopes  with  them  beneath  the  shades  to  rove, 
Ami  there  renew  their  interrupted  love. 

In  climes  where  Boreas  breathes  eternal  cold, 
See  num'rous  nations,  warlike,  fierce,  and  bold, 
To  battle  all  unanimously  run, 
Nor  fire,  nor  sword,    nor   instant  death   they 
shun. 

Whence 


BoorL  9  A  CRED 

Whence  this  disdain  of  lift-  in  c-v'ry  breast,  y 
But  from  a  notion  on  tht-ir  minds  imprest;  > 
Thai  all  wjao  for  thru  couBtz)  die,  arc  blest  ?  j 
Add  too  to  these  the  once-prevailing  dreams 
Of  twees  Elysian  graves,  and  Stygian  streams; 
,iv  with  v.iiat  convent  mankind  agree 

In  rhehrni  hope  of  Immonaii';,  ■ 
Grant  these  inventions  of  tin-  crafty-priest, 
Yet-such  inventions  nevei  could  subsist, 
Unless  some  glimmerings  of  a  future  state 
\v  ere  with  the  mind  coseval,  and  innate; 
Forcv'rv  fiction  which  can  long  persuade, 
in  trnth  must  have  its  hr-t  foundations  laid 

Because  we  ;re  unable  to  conceive 
How  unembndy'd  souls  can  act,  and  live, 
The  vulgar  give  them  lorn  is,  and  limbs,  and  faces, 
And  habitations  i;i  peculiar  places  : 
Hence  rcas'ners  more  refin'd,  bul  not  more  wise, 
Struck  with  the  glare  of  Mich  absurdities, 
Their  whole  existence  fabulous  suspect, 
And  truth  and  falsehood  in  a  lump  reject : 
Too  indolent  to  ham  «  hat  may  be  known, 
Or  rise  too  proud  that  ignorance  to  own. 
For  hard  'a  the  task  the  daubing  to  j>ervade 
Folly  on  Fraud  on  Truth's  fair  form  have  laid  : 
let  let  that  fcisk  be  ours  j  for  great  the  prize  :~) 
Nor  let  us  Truth's  celestial  charms  despise,      r 
Because  that  priests  or  poets  may  disguise.       3 

That  there  "s  aGod.fioniNature":  voice  is  clear; 
And  yet  what  errors  to  this  truth  adhere  ! 
How  have  the  fears  and  follies  of  mankind 
Now  multiply'd  their  gods,  and  now  subj  tin'd 
To  each  the  frailties  of  the  human  mind! 
Nay,  superstition  spread  at  length  so  wide, 
Beasts,  birds,  and  onions  too,  were  deify'd. 

Th'  Athenian  sage,  revolving  in  his  mind 
This  weakness,  blindness,  madness  of  mankind, 
Foretold,  that  in  maturer  days,  tho'  late. 
When  Time  should  ripen  the  decrees  of  Fate, 
Some  God  woidd  light  us,  like  the  rising  day, 
Thro'  error's  maze,  and  chase  these  clouds  away. 
Long  since  has  Time  fullill'd  this  great  decree, 
And  brought  us  aid  from  this  Divinity. 

Well  worth  our  search  discoveries  may  be  made 
Bv  Nature,  void  of  this  celestial  aid  : 
Lf  t  's  try  what  her  conjectures  then  can  reach, 
Nor  scorn  plain  Reason ,  when  she  deigns  to  teach , 

That  mind  and  body  often  sympathise, 
Is  plain  ;  such  is  this  union  Nature  ties  : 
But  then  as  often  too  they  disagree, 
Which  proves  the  soul's  superior  progeny. 
Sometimes  the  body  in  full  strength  we  find, 
Whilst  various  ail:  debilitate  the  mind  ; 
At  others,  whilst  the  mind  its  force  retains, 
The  body  sinks  with  sickness  and  with  pains : 
Now  did  one  common  fate  their  beings  end, 
Alike  they'd  sicken,  and  alike  they  'd  mend. 
But  sure  experience,  on  the  slightest  view, 
Shows  us,  that  the  reverse  of  this  is  true; 
For  when  the  body  oft  expiring  lies, 
Its  limbs  quite  senseless,  and  half  clos'd  its  eyes, 
The  mind  new  force  antL.eloquen.ee  acquires, 
And  with  prophetic  voice  the  dying  lips  in- 
spire;. 


AND  MORAL. 
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Of  like  materials  were  they  both  compo-s'd. 
How  comes  it  thai  thernind,  when  sleep  has  ciaVd 
Each  avenue  of  sense,  expatiates  wide,j 
Her  liberty  restor'd,  her  bonds  unty'd  ; 
\n  I  like  some  bird  who  from  its  prison  flies. 
Clasps  her  exulting  wings,  and  mounts  the  ikfarf 

Grant  that  corporeal  is  the  human  mind, 
It  must  have  parti  in  infinitum  juin'd  ; 
And  each  of  these  must  will,  ; ■<  tceiw,  design. 
And  draw  confus'dh  in  a  dirt*  rent  line; 
Which  then  can  claim  dominion  o'er  the  rest, 
Or  stamp  the  ruling  passion  iu  the  bn . 

Perhaps  the  mind  is  form'd  by  various  acts 
Of  modelling  and  figuring  these  part-; ; 
Jusl  as  it"  circles  wiser  were  than  squa 
Hut  sural)  common  sense  aloud  declares 
That  site  and  figure  are  as  foreign  quite 
From  mental  pow'rs,  as  colors  black  or  white. 

Allow  that  motion  is  the  cause  of  thought. 
With  what  strange  pow'rs  must  motion  then  be 

fraught ! 
Reason,  sense,  science,  must  derive  their  source, 
From  the  wheel's  rapid  whirl,  or  pulley's  force  ; 
Tops  whipp'd  by  school-boys  saues  must  comO 
mence,  C, 

Thei*  hoops,  like  them,  becudgel'd  into  sense,  V 
And  boiling  pots  o'erfiow  with  eloquence.        * 
Whence  can  this  very  motion  take  its  birth  ? 
Not  sure  from  matter,  from  dull  clods  of  earth; 
But  from  a  living  spirit  lodsfd  within, 
Which  governs  all  the  bodily  machine  : 
Just  as  th'  Almighty  Universal  Soul 
Informs,  directs,  and  animates  the  whole. 

Cease  then  to  wonder  how  th'  immortal  mini 
Can  live,  when  from  the  body  quite  disjoined; 
But  rather  wonder,  if  she  e'er  could  die, 
So  fram'd,  so  fashion'd  for  eternity  : 
Sclf-mov'd,  not  form'd  of  parts  together  tv'd. 
Which  time  can  dissipate,  and  force  divide; 
For  beings  of  this  make  can  never  die, 
Whose  pow'rs  within  themselves  and  their  owu 
essence  lie. 

If  to  conceive  how  any  thing  can  be  ~i 

From  shape  extracted  and  locality  > 

Is  hard  ;  what  think  you  of  the  Deity?  j 

His  Being  not  the  least  relation  bears, 
As  far  as  to  the  human  mind  appears, 
To  shape  or  size,  similitude  or  place, 
Cloth  n  in  no  form,  and  bounded  by  no  space. 
Such  then  is  God,  a  Spirit  pure,  teiin'd 
From  all  material  dross ;  and  such  the  human 

mind. 
For  in  what  part  of  essence  can  we  see 
More  certain  marks  of  Immortality? 
Ev'n  from  this  dark  confinement  with  delight 
She  looks  abroad,  and  pr«»cs  herself  for  flight; 
Like  an  unwilling  inmate  longs  to  roam 
From  this    dull    earth,   and   seek    her    native 
home. 

Go  then,  forgetful  of  its  toil  and  strife, 
Pur:ue  the  joys  of  this  fallacious  life  ; 
Like  some  ncor  fly,  who  lives  but  for  a  day,    ^ 
Sip  the  fresn  dews,  and  in  the  sunshine  play,  r 

Are 


And  into  nothing  thqp  dissolve  away. 
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these  our  irrc.it  pursuits  ?  Is  this  to  live  ? 
These  all  the  hopes  this  noch-kw'd  world  can 

Unw  much  more  worthy  cm  v  is  their  fate, 
\\  In)  search  for  truth  in  a  superior  stare! 
^"t  groping;  step  by  step,  aa  we  pursue,  ") 
And  follow  ing  Reason's  much  entangled  clue,  > 
But  ^^  it ci  one  great  and  instantaneous  view.  J 
But  how  cansenseremain,perhapsyou>ilsay,'l 
Corporeal  organs  if  we  take  away  ?  '  '    / 

Since  it  from  them   proceeds,   and  with  thciiif' 
must  decay.  3 

U  by  not  i  or  why  may  not  ilie  soul  receive 
New  organs,  silica  cy'n  art  can  these  retric\e  ? 
The  stiver  trumpet  aids  th'  obstructed  ear, 
And  optic  glasses  the  dim  eve  can  clear; 
I'ht-c  in  mankind  new  faculties  create, 
And  lift  hint  far  above  hi-  native  state. 
Call  down  revolving  planets  from  the  sky, 
Earth's  secret  treasures  "pen  to  bis  eye, 
The  whole  minute  creation  make  his  own, 
W  itii  ail  the  wonders  of  a  world  unknown- 
How  COuJd  the  mind,  did  she  alone  depend 
On  -erne,  the  error-  of  those  senses  mend  ? 
^  et  oft,  wc  see,  those  senses  she  corrects; 

oft  their  information  quite  rejects, 
In  distances  of  things,  their  shape-,  and  size, 
Our  reason  judges  better  than  our  eves. 
Declares  not  this  the  soul'.-  pre-eminence 
Superior  to,  and  quite  distinct  from  sense  : 
For  sure  'tis  likely,  that,  since  now  so  high 
Clogg'd  and  unfiedg'd  -he  d.ue-  her  wings  to  try, 
Loos'd  and  mature  she  shall  her  strength  displ  ly, 
And  -oar  at  length  to  Truth's  refulgent  ray. 

Inquire  you -how  these  pow'rs  we  shall  attain, 
Ti-  not  for  u5  to  know  ;  our  search  is  vain  : 
Can  any  now  remember  or  relate- 
How  he  existed  in  the  em!ir\o  state  ! 
Or  one  from  birth  insensible  of  day 
Conceive  ideas  of  the  solar  ray  ? 
That  light  'a  deny'd  to  him,  which  others  sec, 
He  knows,  perhaps  you  "11  say, — and  BO  do  we. 
The  mind  contemplative  finds  nothing  liere 
On  earth  thai  's  worthy  of  a  wish  or  fear : 
He  whose  sublime  pursuit  i-  God  and  truth. 
Burns,  like  v.ine  absent  and  impatient  youth, 
To  join  the  object  of  his  warm  d<:>ire->; 
Thence  to  sequester 'd  shades  and  streams  retires, 
And  there  delights  his  passion  to  rehearse 
In  Wisdom's  -acred voir,;, or  in  harmonious  verse. 

To  me  most  happy  therefore  he  ap|  i 
\\  ho  having  once,  onmov'd  by  hopes  or  f<  i 
Survey'd  this  sun, earth,  ocean, clouds,  and  flame, 
\\  ell  satisfy'd  returns  from  whence  he  tame. 
Is  life  an  huudrcd  year-,  «.r  e'er  so  few, 
r»s  repetition  all,  and  nothing  new  ; 
A  fair,  where  thousand* moot,  but  none  ran 

An  inn,  where  travellers  bait,  then  post  away  ; 
A  icu,  where  man  perpetually  i- 
Now  plung'd  in  business,  now  in  trifles  lest  : 
Who  leave  it  first,  tin  peaceful  port,  tir-i  gain  ; 
Hold  then  !   nor  farther  launch  into  the  main  ! 
Contract  your  saiK  ;  life  nothing  can  bestow 
By  long co:.  but  eoaiinued  .\oc. 


The  w  retched  privilege  daily  to  deplore 
The  fuu'rafa  of  our  friend-,,  who  pi  before  ; 
Diseases,  pains,  anxieties,  and  cures, 
And  age  surrounded  with  a  thousand  snares. 

But  whither,  burry'd  b\  a  gen'rous  scorn 
Of  this  vain  world,  ah  whither  am  I  borne? 
Let  -  in  it  unhid  th'  Almighty's  standard  quit ; 
J  low  e'er  severe  our  post,  we  must  submit. 

Could  I  a  firm  persuasion  Once. attain, 
Thai  after  death  no  being  would  remain  ; 
To  those  dark  shades  I  'd  willingly  descend* 
Where  all  must  sleep,  this  drama  at  an  end, 
Nor  life  accept,  altho'  renew'd  by  Fate 
Ev'n  from  it-  earliest  and  its  happiest  state. 

Might  I  from  Fort  une's  bounteous  hand  receive 
bach  boon,  each  blessing  in  her  pow'r  to  give, 
Genius  and  science,  morals  and  good  sense, 
I  ncnw'd  honors;  wit,  and  eloquence; 
A  num'rous  offspring  to  the  world  well  knovvu 
Both  for  paternal  virtues,  and  their  own  ; 
Ev'n  at  tlii-  mightv  price  1  'd  not  be  bound 
To  tread  the  same  dull  circle  round  and  round  ; 
The -mil  requires  enjoyments  more  sublime, 
!!\  space  unbounded,  undestroj'd  by  time. 


(:'>d  then  thro'  all  creation  gives,  wc  find, 
ISufticieut  marks  of  an  indulgent  mind, 
[Excepting  in  ourselvcsj  ourselves  of  all 
His  works  the  chief  on  this  terrestrial  ball, 
Ills  own  bright  image,  who  alone  unble.-t 
Feel  ills  perpetual,  happy  all  the  rest. 
But  hold,   presumptuous!   charge  not  ileav'n's 

decree 
\\  ith  such  injustice,  such  partiality. 

Yet  true  it  is,  survey  we  life  around, 
\A  hole  hosts  of  ills  em  cv'rv  side  aie  found  -. 
Who  wound  not  here  arid  there  by  chance  a  foe, 
But  at  the  species  meditate  the  blow. 
Whit  millions  peri-h  by  each  other's  hands 
I     W  ar's  fierce  rage!  or  by  the  dread  commands 
Of  tyrants  languish  out  their  lives  in  chain-, 
Or  lose  them  in  variety  of  pains  ! 
U  !ut  pumberspini  h'tl  bywant  and  hunger  die, 
In  spite  uf  Nature's  liberality! 

e,  still  more  num'rous,  I  to  name  disdain, 
'.    :   tvdncss  and  intemperance  justly  slain) 
U  hat  numbers  guiltless  of  their  own  disease. 
Are  snatch' d  by  sudden  death,  or  waste  by  slow 

degrees ! 
Where  then  is  Virtue's,  well-deserv'd  reward? 
'  pay  to  Virtue  ev'ry  due  regard  ; 

That  she  enables  man,  let  us  com 
l'o  bear  those-  e\  ils  which  she  can't  redress; 
Gives  hope  and  conscious  peace,  and  can  assuage 
Th'  impetuous  tempests  both  of  lust  and  rage  ; 
Yet  she's  a  guard  to  far  from  being,  sure, 
Th  it.  oft  her  friend-,  peculiar  ills  endure: 
Where  vice  prevail-  severest  is  their  fate, 
Tyrants  pursue  them  with  a  three-fold  bate  : 
How  many  struggling  in  their  country's  cause, 
And  from  their  country  meriting  applause, 
Have  fall'n  by  wretches  fond  to  beenslav'd, 
And  pvu.-h'd  by  the  band:  themselves  had  sav'd  ! 

Soon 
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Soon  as  sup*  rioi  \-  c. 1 1 : 1  appears  hi  view, 
Sec  knaves  and  fools  united  to  put  in  I 
The  man  so  form  d  the}  all  conspire  to  blame, 
.\inl  envy's  |>^*i--"i*<>«i  -  topth  attack   his  fame  . 
Should  heat  length,  so  truly  good  and  grcatj 
Prevail,  and  rule  with  honest   views  the  state, 
Then  must  he  i<>il  for  an  ungrateful  rice, 
Submit  to  clamor,  libels,  and  disgrace, 
Threaten'd,  oppos'd,  defeated  in  his  ends, 
I'\  foes  seditious,  and  aspiring  friends. 


|  Roast  him,  01  Raj  him,  hn  tlie  wheel, 

I  Retract  he  will-not,  tin/  he  can  i  but  feel: 
Pain  's  not  an  ill,  lie  uttei    with  a  groan  ; 
What  then!  An  incorrven  fence  'tis,  he'll  own  : 
V  hat  vigor,  health,  and  beaut)  \  arethesegood? 
[No;  they  may  be  accepted;  not  pursued: 
Absurd  to  squabble  thus  about  ti  name,    [same. 
Quibbling  with  dirPrcrrt  words  tltat  mean  the 
Sum-,  were  you  not  (ram'd  of  flesh  and  blood. 
You  might  be  blest  withont  external  good  ; 


15\  toes  seditious,  ana  aspiring 
Hour  this,  and  tremble!  all  who  would  be  great,  [But  know,  be  self  sufficient  as  you  can, 
Vet    know    not    what   attends    that  dang'  rous  I  You  are  not  spiritquite,  but  frailand  mortal  man 
w  retched  state. 
Is  private  life  from  all  these  evils  five: 


Vice  of  all  kinds,  rage,  cms,  there  we  see, 
Deceit,  that  friendship's  mask  insidious  wears 


Hut  since  these  sages,  so  absurdly  wiso, 
V'ainU  pretend  enjoyments  to  despise, 
Because  externals,  and  in  Fortune's  pow'r, 

i  Now  mine,  now  thine,  the  blessings  of  an  hour 


Quarrels,  and  feuds,  and  laws  entangling  snares    Whyvalue,thenithatslrengthofHiihdtheyboa8t^ 


As  often  varying,  and  as  quickly  lost  i 
A  head-ach  hurts  it,  or  a  rainy  day, 
And  a  slow  fever  wipes  it  quite  away.       [hand 
Sceonc*  w  hos'councils,onet  whose  COUqu'ring 
Once  sav'd  Britannia's  almost  sinking  land, 
Examples  of  the  mind's  extensive  pow'r  ; 
Examples  too  how  quickly  fades  that  flow'r. 
Him  let  me  add,  whom  late  we  saw  excel 


Hut  dure  art  pleasures  still  in  human  life, 
Domestic  ease,  a  tender  loving  wife, 
Children  whose  dawning  smiles  your  heart  en 

gage, 
The  »race  and  comfort  of  soft-stealing  age: 
if  happiness  exists,  'tis  surclv  here  : 
Hut  are  these  jovs  exempt  from  care  and  fear  ? 
Need  I  the  miseries  of  that  state  declare, 

When  duY'ivm  passions  draw  the  wedded  pair?   ll  In  each  politer  kind  of  writing  well  , 
Or  sav  how  hard  those  passions  to  discern,  Whether  he  strove  our  follies  to  expose 

Ere  the  die  's  east,  and  'tis  too  late  to  learn  ?         In  easy  verse,  or  droll  and  hum'rous  prose; 
Y\  ho  can  insure,  that  what  is  right,  and  good,    '■■  few  years,  alas  !   compel  his  throne  to  quit 
These  children  shall  pursue?  or  if  they  should,    This  mighty  monarch  o'er  the  realms  otTvIt  ; 
Death  comes  when  least  \ou  fear  so  black  a  day,    See  self-surviving  he   s  an  idiot  grown  ! 
Andall  vour  blooming  hope?  are  snatch'd  awav.     A  melancholy  proof  oar  parts  are  not  our  own 

We  say  not  that  these  ills  from  Virtue  (low  ;        Thy  tenets,  Stoic,  yet  we  may  forgive, 


Did  her  wise  precept-  rule  the  world,  we  know    If  in  a  future  state  we  cease  to  five. 
The  golden  ages  would  again  begin  ;  j  For  here  the  virtuous  suffer  much,  'tis  plain  ; 

Hut  'tis  our  lot  in  this  to  suffer,  and  to  sin.  |  If  pain  is  evil,  this  must  <  »od  arraign  ; 

\m\  on  this  principle  confess  we  must, 
'am  can  no  evil  be,  or  God  must  be  unjust. 
HJind  man !  whose  reason  such  strait  bounds"} 
confine,  / 

'hat  ere  it  touches  Truth's  extremesl  line,      f 
t  stops  ainaz'd,  and  quits  the  great  design.      3 


Observing  this,  some  sages  have  decreed 
That  all  things  from  two  causes  must  proceed, 
Two  principles  with  equal  pow'r  endu'd, 
This  wholly  evil,  that  supremely  good. 
From  this  arise  the  miseries  we  endure, 
Whilst  that  administers  a  friendly  cure  ; 
Hence  life  is  chequer' d  still  with  bliss  and  woe 


Tl 

It  stops  ainaz'd,  and  qi 

Own  you  not,  Stoic,  Cod  is  just  and  true  ? 


Hence  tares  with  golden  crops  promiscuous  grow",  j  Dare  to  proceed  :  secure  this  path  pursue: 


And  pois'nous  serpents  make  their  dread  repose 
Beneath  the  covert  of  the  flagrant  ru^e. 

Gan  such  a  system  satisfy  the  mind? 
Are  both  these  gods  in  equal  pow  r  conjoin'd, 
Or  one  superior?  Equal  if  you  say. 
Citaos  returns,  since  neither  will  obey  : 
Is  one  superior  ?  good  or  ill  must  reign, 
Eternal  joy  or  everlasting  pain: 
Which  e'er  is  conquer'd  must  entirely  \k1J, 
And  the  victorious  god  enjoy  the  field  : 
Hence  with  these  fictions  of  the  Magi's  brain  ? 
Hence  oozy  Nile,  with  all  her  monstrous  train! 

Or  comes  the  Stoic  nearer  to  the  right  ? 
He  holds,  that  whatsoever  vie  Ids  delight, 
Wealth,  fame,  externals  all,  are  useless  things 
Himself  half-starving  happier  far  than  kings. 
'Tis  line  indeed  to  be  so  wbnd'rous  wise  1 
By  the  same  reasoning  too  he  pain  denies; 


"Twill  soon  conduct  you  far  beyond  the  tomb, 
i  To  future  justice,  and  a  life  to  come. 
!  This  path,  you  sav,  is  hid  in  endless  night  ; 
i'Tis  self-conceit  alone  obstructs  your  sight; 
|  You  stop  ere  half  your  destin'd  course  is  run, 
I  And  triumph  when  the  conquest  is  not  won  : 
By  this  the  Sophists  v\  ere  of  old  misled  ;   [bred  L 
See  what  a  monstrous  race  from  one  mistake  is 
Hear  then  my  argument: — 'Confess  we  must, 
A  God  there  is,  supremely  wise  and  just : 
If  so,  however  things  affect  our  si:iht, 
As  sings  our  bard,  whatever  ?.•>,  is  right. 
Hut  is  rt  right,  what  here  so  oft  appears, 
That  Vice  should  triumph.  Virtue  sink  in  tears' 
The  inference  then  that  closes  this  debate, 
I  =  ,  that  there  must  exist  a  future  state. 
Ttie  wise,  extending  their  inquiries  wide. 
See  how  both  states  are  b\  connexion  ty'd  ; 


*  Lord  Sornsri. 


f  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
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}     Is  view  bat  part,  and  not  the  whole  survey, 

So  er    ••  i  existence  aii  into  ;i  <Jny. 

Hence  are  thej  led  t'">  hope,  but  hope  in  vain, 

That  Justice  never  iviU  resume  hei  r» 

On  this  vat  i   dterers,  thieves  rely, 

And  to  this  altar  tile  assasius  fly. 

*•  But  rules  not  God  I      _  I  laws  divrri 

vice  or  virtue  change  not  thet). 
What  laws  are  these  i  Instruct  u-  if  you  can : — 
There  'a  anedesign'd  Ibrbrutes,  and  me  for  man, 
Another  guide-  inactive  matter'*  course, 
Attracting,  aud  attracted  by  its  force  : 
Hence  mutual  _ira\itv  subsists  betv 
Fardistant  worlds,  and  ties  the  i  ne. 

The  laws  of  iite,  w  tiv  need  I  call  to  mind, 
(     ■  .'d  by  birds  and  beasts  of  ev'ry  kind  ; 
By  all  ihe  sandy  desart's  savage  bt 
And  all  the  lunii'roiu  offspring  ot'  the  flood? 
Of  these,  none  nncontrel'd  and  lawless  rove, 
Bat  to  some  destin'd  end  spontaneous  move  ; 
Led  by  that  instinct  Heav'n  itself  inspires, 
Or  so  much  reason  as  thi_ir  state  requires  : 
•See  ail  with  skill  acquire  their  daily  food, 
Or  use  those  arm-,  which  nature  has  bestovv'tl; 
Produce  their  tender  progeny,  ami  feed 
With  care  parental,  whils;  mat  care  they  need  ; 
In  ther-e  !ov"d  offices  completely  blest, 
No  hopes  beyond  them,  nor  vain  fears  molest. 

Man  o*er  a  wilder  field  extends  his  views ; 
God  thro"  the  -wonders  of  his  works  pursues  ; 
Exploring  thence  his  attributes,  and  laws, 
Adore-,  loves,  imitates  th'  Eternal  Cause  ; 
For  sure  in  nothing  we  approach  so  nigh 
The  great  example  of  Divinity, 
As  in  benevolence  :  the  patriot's  soul  ") 

Knows  not  self-centred  for  itself  to  roll;  r 

But  warms,  enlightens,  animates  the  whole: J 
It-  mighty  orb  embraces  first  ins  friends,  1 
lii>  country  next,  then  man?  nor  here  :t  enrls.  > 
But  to  the  meanest  animal  descends.  3 

Wise  Nature  has  this  social  law  confirm'd 
Br  fanning  man  so  helpless,  and  unarm'd  : 
His  want  of  other,"  aid,  and  pow'r  of  speecli 
T  implore  that  aid,  this  lesson  daily  teach; 
Mankind  with  other  animals  compare, 
Single,  how  weak  and  impotent  they  are ! 
But  view  them  in  the  complicated  state, 
Their  nrmi'ii  linw  wnnd'iriiiil.  and  their  strength 

how  greiH, 
When  social  virtue  individuals  joins, 
And  in  one  solid  mass,  like  gravity,  combines! 
This  then's  the  first  great  law  by  Nature  giv'n, 
Stamp'd  on  our  souls,  and  ratify'd  by  Heav'n  ; 
All  from  utility  this  law  approve, 
Ai  ev'ry  private  bliss   must  spring  frcm  social 
love. 

Why  deviate  then  so  many  from  this  law  ? 
See  passions,  custom,  vice  and  folly  draw  1 
Survey  the  rolling  globe  from  East  to  West, 
I'low  few,  alas  !   how  verv  few  are  blest ! 
Beneath  the  frozen  Poles,  and  burning  Line, 
What  poverty  and  indolence  combine 
To  cloud  with  Error's  mists  the  human  mind  ! 
N*  trace  of.man,  but  in  the  form  we  find. 


And  are  we  free  from  error  and  di 
Whom  Heav'n  with  clearer  light  has  pleas'd  to 
bb 

Whom'  ids?  (for  she  but  leads 

Bj  .-oft  pen  uasiou,  :.  I  is  ;) 

Heboid  how  we  avoid  this  radiant  sun, 
This  prutVer'd  guide  how  obstinately  .-'nun, 
And  after  Sophistry's  vain  systems  run  1 
For  these  as  tor  essentials  we  engage 
In  w;jr-.  and  massacres  with  hoi)  rage  ; 
Brothers  by  brother-.'  impious  hands  are  slain. 
Mistaken  Zral,  how  savage  is  thy  reign! 

I  "i.|  lunish'd  vices  here  so  much  abound; 
All  rigtfl  and  wrong,  ail  order  they  confound  ; 
These  are  the  giants  who  the  gods  defy, 
And  mountains  heaporj  mountains  to  the  sky: 
See-  thisth'  Aluiightv  Judge,  or  seeing  spares, 
And  deems  the  crimes  of  Man  beneath  his  cares  ? 
He  sees  ;  and  will  at  lust  rewards  bestow, 
Aud  punishments,  notices  a-  ur'dfor  being  slow. 

Nor  doubt  1,  tbo'  tli is  state  confus'd  appears, 
That  ev'n  m  Ihis  God  sometimes  interferes  : 
Sometimes,lestmanshoukli|iutchis  pow'rdiaown, 
He  makes  that  pow'r  to  trembUngnationskuowm 
But  rarely  this ;  not  for  each  v  ulgaf  end, 
A-  Superstition's  idle  tale- pretend, 
Who  thinks  all  foes  to  God  w  lie  arc  her  own, 
Directs  his  thunder,  and  usurps  his  throne. 

Now  know  1  not  how  much  a  con-ciousmind 
Avails  to  punish,  or  rev.  ard  mankind  ; 
Ev'n  in  this  life  thou,  impious  wretch,  must  feel 
The  Fury's  scourge-,  aud  th'  infernal  wheel ; 
From  man's  tribunal  the'  thou  hop'st  to  run, 
Thyself  thou  can^i  not,  nor  thy  conscience  shun  : 
What  must  thou  suffer  when  each  dire  disease, 
The  progeny  of  Vice,  thy  fabric  sei.se  ; 
Consumption,   fever,  and  the  racking  pain 
Of  spasms,  and  gout,  and  stone,  :i  frightful  train! 
When  life  new  tortures  can  aleue  supply, 
Life  thv  sole  hope  thou 'It  hate,  vet  dread  to  die. 

Should  such  a  wretch  tonum'rousyears  arrive, 
It  can  be  little  worth  hi?  while  to  live  : 
No  honors,  no  regards,  his  age  attend, 
Companions  fly,  he  ne'er  could  have  a  friend  ; 
His  flatterers  leave  him,  and    with  wild  affright 
He  looks  within,  :\nd  shudders  at  the  sight: 
When  threat'ning  Death  uplifts  his  pointed  dart, 
With  what  impatience  he  replies  to  art, 
Life  to  prolong  amidst  djs*   se  and  pains! 
Why  this,  if  after  it  no  ser-.e  remains  ? 
Why  should  he  choose  thc-e  miseries  to  endure, 
If  death  could  grant  at:  everlasting  cure  ? 
'Th  plain, there  "s something  whispersin  his  ear, 
(Tho*  fain  he'd  hide  it)  he  has  much  to  fear. 

See  the  reverse :  how  happy  those  we  find, 
Who  know  by  merit  to  enua^e  mankind  ! 
Prais'd  by  each  tongue,  by  ev'ry  heart  bclov'd, 
For  virtues  practise!,  and  for  arts  improv'd  : 
Their  easy  aspects  shine  with  smile  serene, 
And  all  is  peace  and  happiness  within  : 
Their  sleep  i."  ne'er  disturb'd  bv  fears  or  strife. 
Nor  lust,  nor  wine,  impair  the  springs  of  life. 

Him  fortune  cannot  sink,  or  much  elate. 
Whose  fiew  ex'.end  bevond  this  mortal  state, 
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By  age  when  summon'd  to  resign  his  breath, 
Calm,  and  serene,  he  sees  approaching  death, 
As  the  safe  port,  the  peaceful  silent  shore, 
Where  he  may  rest,  life's  tedious  voyage  o'er  : 
lie,  and  he  only,  is  of  death  afraid, 
Whom  his  own  conscience  has  a  coward  made  ; 
Whilst  he  who  Virtue's  radiant  course  has  run, 
Descends  like  a  serenely- setting  sun, 
His  thoughts  triumphant  Heaven  alone  employs, 
And  hope  anticipate-  his  future  joys. 

So good,soblestth' illustrious  *  Hough  we  find, 
Whose  image  dwells  with  pleasure  on  my  mind, 
The  Mitre'-  glory,  freedom's  constant  friend, 
In  times  which  ask'd  a  champion  to  defend  ; 
\\  ho  alter  near  an  hundred  virtuous  vear:., 
His  senses  perfect,  free  from  pains  and  liars, 
Replete  with  life,  with  honors,  and  with  aye, 
Like  an  applauded  actor  left  the  sta^e  : 
Or  like  some  victor  in  the  Ohmpic  games, 
W  ho,  having  run  his  course,  the  crouuof  alory 
claims. 

From  tills  just  contrast  plainly  it  appears, 
How  conscience  can  inspire  both  hope-and  fears: 
But  whence  proceed  these  hopes,  or  whence  this 

dread. 
If  nothing  really  can  affect  the  dead  ? 
See  all  things  join  to  promise,  and  presage 
The  sure  arrival  of  a  future  age  ' 
Wliate'er  their  lot  is  here  the  good  and  wise 
Nordoaton  life,  nor  peevishly  despise. 
An  honest  man,  when  Fortune's  .storms  begin, 
Has  consolation  alwavs  sure  within  ; 
And  if  she  sends  a  more  propitious  gale. 
He  's  pleas'd,  hut  nut  forgetful  it  may  fail. 
Nor  fear  that  he  who  sits  so  loose  to  life, 
Should  too  much  shim  its  labors  and  its  strife  ; 
And  scorning  wealth,  contented  to  be  mean, 
Shrink  from  the  duties  of  this  bustling  scene  ; 
Or,  when  his  country's  safety  claims  bis  aid, 
Avoid  ihe  tight,  inglorious  and  afraid  : 
W  ho  scorns  life  most  must  surely  be  most  brave, 
And  be  who  pow'r  contemns,  l,e  least  a  slave  : 
Virtue  will  lead  him  to  Ambition's  ends. 
And  prompt  him  to  defend  his  country  and  bis 

But  still  his  merit  you  cannot  regard,  ("friends. 
^  ho  thus  pursues  a  posthumous  reward  ; 
His  soul,  you  cry,  is  uncorrupt  and  great, 
V\  ho  quite  tminfiuene'd  by  a  future  state. 
Embraces  Virtue  from  a  nobler  sense 
Ot  her  ahstractcd,  native  excellence. 
From  the  self-conscious  joy  her  essence  brings, 
The  beauty,  fitness,  harmony  of  things. 
It  may  be  so  :  yet  he  deserves  applause, 
W  ho  follows  where  instructive  Nature  draws  ; 
Aims  at  rewards  by  her  indulgence  giv'n, 
And  soars  triumphant  on  her  wings  to  heav'n. 

Say  what  this  venal  virtuous  man  pursues  ; 
No  mean  rewards,  no  mercenary  views ; 
Not  wealth  usurious,  or  a  num'rous  train. 
Not  fame  by  fraad  ac^uir'd,  or  title  vain ! 


He  follows  but  where  Nature  points  the  road, 
Rising  in  virtue's  school,  till  he  ascends  to  God. 

But  we,' th'  inglorious  common  herd  of  Man, 
Sail  without  compass,  toil  without  a  plan  ; 
Jn  Fortune's  \aiymg  storms  for  ever  tost, 
Shadow-  pursue,  that  in  pursuit  are  lost ; 
Mere  infants  all  till  life's  extremes dav, 
Scrambling  for  toys,  then  toeing  them  away. 
W  ho  rests  of  Immortality  as->ur'd 
Is  safe,  whatever  ilk  are  hereendur'd  : 
He  hopes  not  vainly  in  a  world  like  this. 
To  meet  with  pure  uninterrupted  bliss  ; 
For  good  and  ill  in  this  imperfect  state, 
Are  ever  mix'd  by  the  decrees  of  fate, 
With  Wisdom's  richest  harvest  Folly  grows, 
And  baleful  hemlock  mingles  with  the  rose  ; 
All  things  are  blended,  changeable,  and  vain, 
No  hope,  no  wish,  we  perfectly  obtain  ; 
God  may  perhaps  (might  human  Reason's  line 
Hretend  to  fathom  infinite  design) 
Have  thus erdain'd  things,  that  the  restless  mind 
No  happiness  complete  on  earth  may  find  ; 
And,  by  this  friendly  chastisement  made  wise, 
To  heav'n  her  safest  best  retreat  may  rise. 

Come  then,  since  now  in  safety  we  have  pass'd 
Thro'JError's  rocks,  and  sec  the  port  at  last ; 
Let  us  review  and  recollect  the  whole. — 
Thus  stands  my  argument. — The  thinking  soul 
Cannot  terrestrial  or  material  be, 
But  claims  by  Nature  Immortality  ; 
God,  who  created  it,  can  make  it  end, 
We  question  not,  but  cannot  apprehend 
He  will ;  because  it  is  by  him  endued 
With  strong  ideas  of  all-perfect  Good  ; 
With  wond'rous  pow'rs  to  know  and  calculate 
Things  too  remote  from  this  our  earthly  state! 
With  sure  presages  of  a  life  to  come  ; 
All  false  and  useless,  if  beyond  the  tomb 
Our  beings  cease :  we  therefore  can't  believe 
God  either  acts  in  vain,  or  can  deceive. 

If  ev'ry  rule  of  equity  demands, 
That  Vice  and  Virtue  from  the  Almighty's  hands 
Should  due  rewards  and  punishments  receive. 
And  this  by  no  means  happens  whilst  we  live  ;  ' 
It  follows,  that  a  time  must  surely  come. 
When  each  shall  meet  their  well-adjusted  doom : 
Then  shall  this  scene  which  now  to  human  sight 
Seems  so  unworthy  Wisdom  infinite, 
A  system  of  consummate  skill  appear, 
And  ev'ry  cloud  dispersed,  be  beautiful  and  clear. 

Doubt  we  of  this  ?  What  solid  proof  remains. 
That  o'er  the  world  a  wise  Disposer  reigns  ? 
Whilst  all  creation  speaks  a  pow'r  divine, 
Is  it  deficient  in  the  main  design  ? 
Not  so :  the  dav  shall  come,  (pretend  not  now 
Presumptuous  to  inquire  or  when,  or  how 
But)  after  death  shall  come  th'  important  day, 
When  God  to  alibis  justice  shall  display  ; 
Each  action  with  impartial  eyes  regard^ 
And  in  a  just  proportion  punish  and  reward. 


O 


*  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
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§  1.  Trie  Traveller  ;  or,  a  Prospect  »f  Society. 

Inscribed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  11.  Goldsmith. 

Bu  Dr.  Goldsmith. 

REMOTE,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheldt,  or  wand'ring  iJu  ; 
Or  onward,  where  the  rude  Carinthian  i.oor 
Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door  : 
Or  where  Campania's  plain  forsaken  lies, 
A  weary  waste  expanding  to  the  skies : 
VVhere'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart,  untravell'J,  fondly  turns  to  thee  : 
Still  to  my  brother  turns,  v.  nh  ceaseless  pain, 
And  drags,  at  each  remove,  a  length'ning  chain. 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend, 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend  ; 
Bless'd  be  that  spot  where  cheerful  guests  retire, 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire  ; 
Bless'd  that  abode  where  want  and  pain  repair, 
And  ev'ry  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair  : 
Blesa'd  be  those  feast«,with  simple  pkntjcrown'd, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jest  or  pranks  that  never  fail, 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  talc-  ; 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good ! 

But  me,  notdestin'd  such  delights  to  share, 
My  prime  of  life  in  wand'ring  spent,  and  care  ; 
Impell'd,  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the  view ; 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies, 
Allures  from  far,  yet  as  1  follow  Hies  ; 
My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone, 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 

E'en  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend  ; 
And  plac'd  on  high,  above  the  storms  career, 
Look  downward  whejeanhundredrealmsappear; 


Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains,  extending  wide, 
The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd's  humbler  pride. 

\\  hen  tbusCreation'scharmsaround  combine, 
Amidst  the  store  should  thankless  pride  repine? 
.  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdainTvain? 
That  good  which  makes  each  humbler  bosom 
Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 
These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man  ; 
And  wiser  he,  whose  sympathetic  mind 
Exults  in  cdl  the  Loud  of  all  mankind,  [crown'd  ; 
Ye  glitt' ring  towns,  with  wealth  and  splendor 
Ye  fields, where  summer  spreads  profusion  round ; 
Ye  lakes,  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale  ; 
Ye  bending  swains,  that  dress  the  flow'ry  vale  ; 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine  : 
Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine! 

As  some  lone  miser  visiting  his  store, 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er  ; 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill, 
Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still  : 
Thus  to  mv  breastalternate  passions  rise,  [plick : 
Pleas'd  with  each  good  that  Heaven  to  man  sup- 
Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall, 
To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small ; 
And  oft  I  wish,  amidst  the  scene,  to  find 
Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consign'd, 
\V  here  rrfy  Worn  soul,each  wand'ring  hope  at  rest, 
May  gather  bliss  to  see  my  fellows  blest. 

But  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below, 
Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know  ; 
The  shudd'rins;  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own  ; 
Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas, 
And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and  ease  : 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line, 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine ; 
Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave, 
And  thanks  his  god-,  for  all  tlie  good  they  gave. 
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Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we  roam  : 
Hi    first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  home. 
And  vet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare, 
And  estimate  the  blessings  which  'hey  slnre, 
Though  patriots  Hatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind  ; 
As  different  good,  by  art  or  nature  given, 
To  different  nations,  makes  their  blessings  even. 

Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all, 
Still  grants  her  bliss  at  labor's  earnest  call ; 
With  t'ood  as  well  the  peasant  is  supplied 
O'l  Idfc's  cliils  as  Arno's  shclvy  side  ; 
And  tho'  the  rocky-crested sammits  frown, 
These  rocks  by  custom  turn  to  beds  oi'  down. 
From  an  mere  various  are  the  blessings  sent ; 
Wealth,  commerce,  honor,  liberty,  content. 
Yet  these  each  other's  pow'r  so  strong  contest, 
Thai  either  seems  destructive  of  the  rest,  [fails; 
Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign,  contentment 
And  honor  sinks  where  commerce  long  prevails. 
Hence  ev'ry  state,  to  one  lov'd  blessing  prone, 
Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone. 
Each  to  the  fav'rite  happiness  attends, 
And  spurns  the  plan  that  aims  at  other  ends  ; 
Till  carried  to  excess  in  each  domain, 
This  fav'rite  good  begets  peculiar  pain. 

nut  let  us  try  these  truths  with  closer  eves, 
And  trace  them  through  the  prospect  as  it  lies : 
Here  for  a  while,  my  proper  cares  resign'd, 
Here  let  me  sit,  in  sorrow  for  mankind  ; 
Like  von  neglected  shrub  at  random  cast, 
That  shades  the  steep,  and  sighs  at  ev'ry  blast. 

Far  to  the  right,  where  Apennine  ascends, 
Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends  ; 
lu  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side, 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride  ; 
While  oft  some  temple's  mould'ring  tops  between 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Could  Nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast, 
The  sous  of  Italy  were  surely  blest. 
W  Katever  fruiis  in  different  climes  are  found, 
That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  ground; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear, 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die  : 
These  here  disporting,  own  the  kindred  soil, 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil ; 
While  sea-born  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand, 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 
But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows, 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign  : 
Tho'  poor,  luxurious  ;  tho'  submissive,  vain  ; 
Tho'  grave,  yet  trifling  ;  zealous,  jet  untrue  ; 
And  e'en  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind, 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind  ; 
For  wealth  was  theirs;  not  far  remov'd  the  date, 
When  commerce  proudly  rlourish'd  through  the 
At  her  command  the  palace  learn'd  to  rise, [stale: 
Again  the  long-fall' n  column  sought  the  skies : 


The  canvas  glow'd  beyond  e'en  Nature  warm  : 
The  pregnant  quarry  teem'd  with  human  form  ; 
Tilt,  more  ui  steady  than  the  southern  gale, 
Commerce  on  other  shores  disptay'd  her  sail ; 
While  nought  remain'd  of  all  that  riches  gave, 
But  towns  unmann'd,  and  lords  without  a  slave: 
And  late  the  nation  found,  win    fruitless  skill, 
Its  former  strength  was  hut  plethoric  ill. 

Yetstiil  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride  ; 
From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  lone-fau'n  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Hie  ma\  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  array'd, 
The  pasteboard  triumph,  and  the  c.ivalcade  ; 
Processions  form'd  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  ev'ry  grove. 
Bv  spoit>  like  these  are  all  their  cares  bcguil'd, 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child  : 
Each  nobler  aim,  repress'd  by  long  control, 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul; 
While  low  deli.hts,  succeeding  fast  behind, 
In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind  : 
As  in  in  se  domes  where  Ceesars once  bore  sway, 
Defac'd  bv  time,  and  tott'rirtg  in  decay, 
There  in  the  ruin,  hie  Hess  of  the  dead, 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed  ; 
And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile, 
Exults,  and. owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

My  soul,  turn  from  them  —  turn  we  to  survey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display; 
Wlv  jre  the  hleakSwiss  theirslormymatisiontrcad, 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread  : 
No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword. 
No  vernal  bio  mis  their  torpid  rocks  array, 
But  winter  iing'ring  chills  the  lap  of  May  ; 
No  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  breast, 
But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest- 
Yet  still  e'en  here  Contenbcan  spread  a  charm, 
Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 
Tho' poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feast  tho'  small, 
He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head, 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed  ; 
No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal, 
To  make  htm  loath  his  vegetable  meal ; 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil, 
Each  wish  contractine;,  fits  him  to  the  soil. 
Cheerful  at  morn  he  wakes  from  short  repose, 
Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes ; 
With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep, 
Or  drives  his  vent'rous  ploughshare  to  the  steep; 
Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the 
And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day.   [way, 
At  night  returning,  ev'ry  labor  sped, 
He  sits  him  down  the  mor.a-ch  of  a  shed  ; 
Smiles  byhis  cheerful  tire,  und  round  surveys 
His  children's  hooks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze; 
While  his  lov'd  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard, 
Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  hoard: 


JJispi 

And  h'aplv  toorome  pilgrim,  thither  led, 
V\Ti'h  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 
Thus  ev'rv  good  his  native  wilds  impart, 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart; 

O  «  And 
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And  e'en  those  hills  that  round  his  mansion  rise, 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 
De.tr  i?  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  -tonus ; 
And  a^  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother'.-  breast  ; 
So  the  loud. torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
But  hind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Such  are  the  charms  to  barren  states  DSsign'd  : 
Their  wants  but  few,  their  wishes  all  contin'd. 
Yet  let  them  only  share  the  praises  due  ; 
It'  few  their  wants,  their  pleasures  are  but  few  : 
For  ev'rv  want  that  stimulates  the  breast, 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redrcst.  [Hies, 
Whence  from  Mich  lands  each  pleasing  science 
That  first  excites  desire,  and  then  supplies; 
I  oknowri  to  them,  when  sensual  pleasures  cloy, 
To  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy  ; 
Unknown  those  powVthat  raise  the soul  toflame, 
Catch  ev'ry  nerve,  and  vibrate  through  the  frame. 
Their  level  life  is  but  a  mould'ring  fire, 
Unquench'd  by  want,unfann'd  by  strong  desire ; 
Unfit  for  raptures  ;  or,  if  raptures  cheer 
On  some  high  festival  of  oncea-ycar, 
In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire, 
Till  buried  in  debauch  the  bliss  expire. 

But  not  their  joys  alone  thus  coarsely  il<>\v  ; 
Their  morals,  like  their  pleasures,  are  but  low: 
For,  as  refinement  stops,  from  sire  to  son, 
Unaller'd,  unimprov'd,  the  manners  run  ; 
And  love's  and  friendship's  finely  pointed  dart 
Falls  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart. 
S  me  sterner  virtues  o'er  the  mountain's  breast 
May  sit  like  falcons  cow'ring  on  the  nest ; 
But  all  the  gentler  morals,  such  as  play    fway  ; 
Thro' life's  more  cultur'd  wall's,  and  ('harm  the 
These  far  dispers'd,  or  timorous  pinions  fly, 
To  sport  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
1  iurn, — and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
Gay  uprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleas'd  with  thyself  whom  all   the  world  can 
How  often  bare  I  led  thv  sportive  choir,  [please, 
"With tuneless  pipe, beside  themurm'ring Loire! 
V.  here  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew, 
And  freshen'd  from  the  wave,  the  zephyr  flew; 
.And  haply,  tho'  my  harsh  touch  fait  ring  still, 
But  mock'dall  tune,  and  marr'd  the  dancer's  skill, 
Vet  would  the  village  praise  my  wond'rouspow'r, 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour ! 
Alike  rd!  ages:  dames  of  antieut  days 
Have  led  their  children  thro'  the  mirthful  maze  ; 
Arrd  the  gay  grandsLre,  «kill'd  in  gestic  lore, 
Has  frisk'd  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore. 

So  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display, 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away  : 
Theirs  are  those  arte  that  mind  to  mrud  endear, 
Por  honor  forms  the  social  temper  here. 
Honor,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains, 
Or  e'en  imaginary  worth  obtains, 

passes  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hand  : 
'•■  shifts  in  splendid  tralfic  round  the  land  : 
From  courts  to  camps,  to  conacres,  it  strays, 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise  : 


They  please,  are  pleas'd,  they  give  to  get  esteem  ; 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  this  seem. 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies, 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise  ; 
For  praise  too  dearly  lov'd,  or  warmly  sought, 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought ; 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest. 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast, 
Hence  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art, 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impart: 
Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace, 
And  trims  her  robes  of  fnze  with  copper-lace  ; 
Here  beggar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer, 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a-vear ; 
The  mind  st  ill  t  urns  whereshifting  fashion  draws. 
Nor  weigh-  the  solid  worth  of  self-applause. 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  rites, 
Embosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Methiiiks  her  patient  son-  before  iue>  stand, 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land; 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide,  i 

Lift  the  tall  rainpire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward  methinks,  and  diligently  slow. 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  groAv; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  wai'rv  roar, 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore  ; 
While  the  pent  ocean,  risingo'er  the-  pile, 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile; 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossom'd  vale, 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign. 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected  soil 
Impels  the  native  to  related  toil, 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign, 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 
Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springs. 
With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings, 
Are heredis play *d.  Their  much-lov'd  wealth  im- 
Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts;   [parts 
But  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appear  ; 
E'en  liberty  it-elf  is  barter' d  here! 
At  gold's  superior  charms  all  freedom  flies  ; 
The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys: 
A  land  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slaves, 
Here  wretches  seek  dishonorable  graves. 
And  calmly  bent,  to  servitude  conform. 
Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 

Heavens !  how  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  old ! 
Rough,  pour,  content,  ungovernably  bold  ; 
War  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow  ; 
How  much  unlike  the  sons  of  Britain  now! 

Fir'dat  thesound,  myG'eniusspreadsherwing, 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring; 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride; 
And  brighter  streams  than  fam'd  Hydaspes  glide: 
There  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray, 
There  gentle  music  melts  on  ev'ry  spray  ; 
Creation's  mildest  charms  arc  there  eombin'd  ; 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master's  mind! 
Stern  o'er  each  bosom  Reason  holds  her  state, 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great : 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
1  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by  ; 

Intent 
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Intent  on  hij;h  designs  a  thoughtful  band, 
B\  forms  unfashion'd  fresh  from  nature's  hand ; 
pierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul, 
True  to  imagin'd  right  above  cuntro]  : 
VVhilee'en  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights to  scan, 
And  learns  to  venerau  himself  as  man. 

Thine,  Freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictur'd 
here, 
Thine  are  those  charms,  that  dazzle  and  endear ; 
Too  hle~t  indeed  were  such  without  alloy, 
.But  foster'd  e'en  by  Freedom  ills  annoy. 
That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high, 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie  ; 
The  self-dependent  lordlings  stand  alone  ; 
All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown  ; 
Here,  by  th<-  bonds  of  Nature  feebly  held, 
Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  rcpell'd. 
Ferments  arise,  imprison  d  factions  roar, 
Repress'd  ambition  struggles  round  her  shore; 
Till,  over-wrought,  the  general  system  feels 
Its  motions  stop,  or  phrenz)  lire  me  wheel*. 

Nor  this  the  worst.  As  Nature's  ties  decay, 
As  duty,  love,  and  honor  fail  to  sway, 
Fictitious  bond>,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law, 
Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 
Hence  all  obedience  hows  to  these  alone. 
And  talents  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown  ; 
Till  time  may  come,   when  gtripp'd  of  all  her 

charms, 
The  land  of  scholars  and  the  nur?c  of  arms, 
Where  noble  stems  transmit  the  patriot  flame, 
Where  kings  ha\e  toil'd,  and   poets  wrote  for 
One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie,  [fame, 

And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonor'd  die. 

Yet  think  not  thus,  when  Freedom's  ills  I  state, 
I  mean  to  Hatter  lungs,  or  court  the  great  : 
Ye  pow'rs  of  truth  that  hid  my  soul  aspire, 
Far  from  my  bosom  drive  the  low  desire  ! 
And  thou  fair  Freedom,  taught  alike  to  feel 
The  rabble's  rage,  and  tyrant's  angry  steel  ; 
Thou  transitory  Hou-'r,  alike  undone 
Bv  proud  Contempt,  or  Favor's  fost'ring  sun, 
Still  may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  clime  endure, 
1  only  would  repress  them  to  secure  : 
For  just  experience  tells,  in  ev'rv  soil, 
That  those  who  think  must  govern  those  whotoil; 
And  all  that  Freedom's  highest  aims  can  reach, 
Is  but  to  lay  proportional  loads  on  each. 
Hence,  should  one  order  disproportion^  grow, 
Its  double  weight  must  ruin  all  below. 

O,  then,  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires, 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires, 
Calm  is  my  soul,  nor  apt  to  rise  inarms, 
Except  when  fast  approaching  danger  warms : 
Eut  when  contending  chiefs  blockade  the  throne, 
Contracting  regal  pow'r  to  stretch  their  own  ; 
When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom  when  (themselves  are  free  j 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw, 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law  ; 
The   wealth  ot  climts,  where  savage  nations 

roam, 
Pillag'd  from  slaves  to  purchase  slaves  at  home  ; 
Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation  start, 
Tear  off  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling  heart ; 


Till,  half  a  patriot,  half  a  coward  grown, 
I  By  from  petty  tvrar.ts  to  the  throne. 

Yes,  brother,  c'ur-e  with  me  that  baleful  hour  j 
When  first  ambition  struck  at  regal  pow'r, 
And  thus,  polluting  honor  in  its  source, 
Gave  wealth  to  sv.av  the  mind  with  double  force 
Have  we  not  seen,  round  Britain's  peopled  shore, 
Her  useful  sons  exchang'd  for  useless  ore  ; 
Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste, 
Like  flaring  tapers,  bright'ning  as  they  waste  ; 
Seen  Opulence,  her  grandeur  to  maintain, 
Lead  stern  Depopulation  in  her  train, 
And  over  fields,  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose, 
In  barren  solitarv  pomp  repose? 
Have  we  not  seen  at  Pleasure's  lordly  call, 
The  smiling  long-frequented  village  fall  ? 
Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decay'd, 
The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  maid, 
Forc'd  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train, 
To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  mam  ; 
Where  wild  Oswe-o  spreads  her  swamps  around 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thund'rina  sound  ? 
E'en  now,  perhaps,  as  there  some  pilgrim  strays 
Thro'  tangled  forests,  and  thro'  dangerous  wAys; 
Where  beasts  with  man  divided  empire  claim, 
And  the  brown  Indian  inarkswith  murd'rousann, 
There,  while  above  the  giddy  tempest  flies, 
And  all  around  distressful  yells  arise, 
The  pensive  exile,  bending  with    his  woe, 
To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  5:0, 
Casts  a  long  look  where  England's  glories  shine 
And  bids  his  bosom  sympathize  with  mine. 
Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind  ? 
Why  have  i  stray'd  from  pleasure  and  repose, 
To  s'rek  a  good  each  government  bestows? 
In  ev'rv  government,  tho'  terrors  reign, 
Though  tyrant  kings  or  tvrant  laws  restrain, 
How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  laws  or  king*  can-cause  or  cure! 
Still  to  ourselves  in  ev'rv  place  consigu'd, 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find  : 
With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 
The  lifted  ax,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damiens'  bed  of  steel, 
To  men  remote  from  pow'r  but  rarely  known. 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience,  all  our  own. 


§  2.     The  Deserted  Village.     Goldsmith. 

Sweet  Auburn  !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain. 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheer'd  the  laboring 

swain  ; 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And  parting  summer's  ling'ring  blooms  delay'd; 
Dear  lovely  bow'rs  of  innocence  and  ease. 
Seats  of  my  vouth  when  ev'ry  sport  could  please, 
How  often  have  I  loiter'd  o'er  thy  green, 
Where  humble  happiness  endear'd  each  scene  ! 
How  often  have  I  paus'd  on  ev'ry  charm, 
The  shelter' d  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busv  mill,     [hill, 
The  decent  church  that  topp'd  the  ncighb'ring 
O  J  The 
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Thehawthorn bush, with  scats  beueailuluMiadc, 
For  talking  age  and.  whisp'ring  lovers  made.  ! 

often  have  1  blest  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  nun  to  play  ; 

Ami  al   the  village  train  from  labor  :'. 

Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree  ; 

While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 

The  young  contending  as  the  old  sum 

And  many  a  gambol  frolick'd  o'er  the  ground, 

And  sleitsoi'art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round. 

And  still,  a^  each  repeated  pleasure  tir'd, 

lis  the  mirthful  band  inspijr'd 
The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown; 
By  holding  nut  to  tire  each  other  down  : 
The  swam,  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  lace, 
While  secret  laughter  titter' d  round  the  place  5 
The  bashful  man's  side-lbng  looks  of  love, 
The  lnation's  glance  that  would  those  looks  re- 
prove—  [these, 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village!  sports  like 
With  sweet  succession  taught  e'en  toil  to  please  ; 
These  round  thy  bow'rs  their  cheerful  influence 
shed,                                            [are  fled. 
These  were  thy  charms — but  all   these  charms 

Sv.  ig  village;  loveliest  of  the  lawn, 

Tnv  shirts  arefled,  and  alljthv  charms  withdrawn, 
Amidst  thy  bow'rs  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green  : 
One  only  roaster  grasps  the  whole  domain, 
And  half  a  tillage  tints  thv  smiling  plain  ; 
Ko  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 
But,  chok'd  with  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way  ^ 
Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  ^uest, 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest ; 
Amidst  thy  desen  walks  the  lapwing  flies, 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  c  \t  . 
Sunk  are  thy  bow'rs  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 
And  the  long  graa>o'crtops  the  mould'ring  wall  ; 
And  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler's  hand, 
par.  far  away  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hast'ning  ills  a  prey, 
"\\  here  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay  : 
Prince;  and  Lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade  ; 
A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  has  made  : 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroy'd,  can  never  lie  supplied. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintain'd  its  man  ; 
For  him  light  labor  spread  her  wholesome  store  ; 
Just  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave  no  more  : 
His  ben  companions,  innocence  and  health  3 
And  hi-  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  alter'd  :   trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  d  the  swain  ; 

Along  the  lawn,  were  scatter'd  hamlets  r< 
UnweiWy  wealth  and  cumb'rous  pomp  repose ; 
And  ev'ry  want  to  luxury  allied, 
Andev'ry  pang  that  folly  >,,iys  to  pride. 
Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom, 
Tho-e  cal  n  desires  that  ;isk'd'but  little  room, 
se healthful  sports  that  grae'd  the  peaceful 
so 
Liv'd  in  each  look,  and  brighter.'d  ;ill  the  green  ; 
These,  fax  departing,  seek  a'  kinder  shore, 
And  rujal  mirth  and  manners  are  no  111.. 


S«  eel  Auburn  !   parent  of  the  blissful  hour, 
I'hy  glades  forlorn  confess' d  the  tyrant's  pow'r. 

1  take  my  solitary  rounds,  N 

Amidst  1 1 iv  tangling  walks,  and  ruin'd  grounds  ; 
And,  many  a  yeareTaps'd,  return  to  view  [<z,rew  ; 
'.'.'here  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn 
Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 
ivyells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain.' 
In  all*my  wand'rings  round  this  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  jirief,  and  God  has  given  my  share  — 
1  still  had  hopes,  ray  latest  hours  to  crown, 
Amidst  these  humble  bow'rs  to  lay  me  down  ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  my  repose: 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still, 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  niybook-learn'd  skill, 
Around  my  fire,  an  eveninjr  group  to  draw, 
And  tell  if*  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw-  ; 
And,  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  hnrns  pursue, 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 
Here  to  return,  and  die  at  home  at  last. 

()  ble~t  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline, 
Retreat  from  care,  that  never  must  be  mine ! 
How  blest  ishc,whocrowns,inshadeslikethcse, 
A  youth  of  labor  with  an  age  of  ease  ; 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try, 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly  ! 
For  him  no  wretches,  born  to  work  and  weep, 
Explore  the  .mine,  or  tempt  the  dang'rous  deep  ; 
No  surly  porter  stands  in  guilty  state, 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gale  ; 
But  on  he  mores  to  meet  his  latter  end, 
Angels  around  ;  befriending  virtue's  friend  ; 
Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperceiv'd  decay, 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way  ; 
And,  all  his  prospects  bright'ning  to  the  last, 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past  ! 
Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft  at  evening's 
elo.-c, 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmer  rose  ; 
There  as  I  pass'd,  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  soften'd  from  below  ; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung, 
The  sober  herd  ihatlow'd  to  meet  their  young, 
The  noi^y  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool, 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school, 
Tiie  watch-dog's  voice  that  bay'd  the  whisp'ring 

wind, 
And  the  loud  laupih  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind  ; 
These  nil  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 
And  fill'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 
Hut  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail, 
No  cheerful  murmers  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 

steps  the  ^rass-grown  footway  tread, 
But  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled  : 
All  but  von  widow'd,  solitary  thing, 
That  feebly  bend  be.-ide  the  plashy  spring  ; 
She,  wretched  matron  !  fore'd  in  ap;e  for  bread, 
To    strip    the.    brook    with    mantling    cresses 

spread, 
To  pick  her  wint'ry  fa;r<rot  from  the  thorn, 
To  ,-eek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  morn  ; 
She  only  I  ft,  of  nil  the  harmless  train, 
The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain. 
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Nearyonder  copse,  whete  once  the  garden  smil'd, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flow'rgrowswild, 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose. 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  tu  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a-ycar  ; 
Remote  from  towns  lie  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  chang'd,  nor  wish'd  to  change,  his 
Unskilful  lie  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  pow'r,  [place  ; 
By  doctrines fashion'd  to  the  varying  hoar ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learn  a  to  prize, 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
Hi-;  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train  ; 
lie  chid  their  wand'rings,  hut  reliev'd  their  pain. 
The  long-remember'd  beggar  was  his  guest, 
Whose  heard  descendingswept  his  aged  breast ; 
The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claim'd  kiudredjthere.and  had  his  claims  allowed; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  die  night  away  ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields  were 

won. 
Pleas'd  with  his  guests  the  good  man  learn'd  to 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe  j  [glow, 
Careless  tlieir  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e.v'n  his  failings  hand  to  Virtue's  side; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  ev'rv  call, 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  lie  pray'd  and  felt  for  all. 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  her  new-fledg'd  offsprina;  to  the  skies  : 
He  tried  each  art,  reprov'd  each  dull  delay, 
Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed,  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismay'd, 
Thorev'rend  champion  stood  :  At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  s'ruggiing  soul  ; 
Comfort  came  down  the.  trembling  wretch  toraise, 
And  his  last  falt'ring  accents  whisper'd  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  looks  adorn' d  the  venerable  place  ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  swav, 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remain'd  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  ready  zeal  each  honest  rustic  ran  ; 
JEv'n  children  follow 'd  with  endearing  wile, 
And  pluck'd  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's 

smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  express'd, 
Their   welfare    pleas'd    him,    and    their    care 

distress'd  ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the 

storm, 
Tho' round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 
With  blossom  furze  unprofitably  gay, 
There  in  his  noisy  mansion  skill' d  to  rule, 
The  village  master  'aught  his  little  school ; 


A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view  ; 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knev> . 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learn'd  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face  : 
hull  well  they  laugh 'd  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he  ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  ending  round 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd. 
Yet  he  was  kind;  or,  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault  ; 
The  village  all  declar'd  how  much  he  knew  j 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cypher  too  ; 
hauls  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 
Aiiid  ev'n  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge;  . 
In  arguing  too  the  parson  own'd  his  skill, 
For,  even  though  vanquished,  he  cuuld  argue 

still  5 
While  words  of  learned  length,  and  thund'ring 

sound, 
Amaz'd  the  gazing  rustics  rang'd  around  ; 
And  still  they  gaz'd,  and  still  the  wonder  grew,. 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 
But  past  is  all  his  fame,  the  very  spot, 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumph'd  is  forgot. 

Near  yonder  thorn  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 
Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye, 
Low  lies  that  house  where  ninVbrown  draughts 

inspir'd, 
Where  grey-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retir'd, 
Where  village  statesmen  talk'd  with  looks  pro- 
found, 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  splendors  of  that  festive  place  ; 
The  whitewash' d  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 
The  varnish'd  clock  thatchek'd  behind  the  door  ; 
The  chest  contriv'd  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  draw'rs  by  day; 
The  pictures  plac'd  for  ornament  and  use, 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose  ; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chill'd  the  day, 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  flow'rs,  and  fennel  gay. 
While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 
Rang'd  o'er  the  chimney,  glisteu'u  in  a  row. 

Vain  transitory  splendor  !  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tott'ring  mansion  from  its  fall  ? 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart ; 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care  ; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale, 
No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail ; 
No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 
Relax  his  pond'rous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear; 
The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found, 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round  ; 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  prest, 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Yes !    let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train  : 
Tome  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art  : 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  plav, 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-born  swav ; 
%0  4  Lightly 
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Lightly  they  frolic  oVr  the  vacant  mind, 
Uncnvied,  unmolested,  unconfin'd  : 
But  the  long  pomp,  tiie  midnight  masquerade, 
Yi  ith  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  array], 

In  these,  ere'tnflers  halt"  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain: 
And,  ev'n  while  fashion's  brightest  artsdecoy, 

Tne  heart  distrusting  asks,  it"  this  bejoy  ? 
Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen  who  survey, 

The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
Tis  yours  to  judge  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land. 
Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore, 
And  shouting  folly  hails  them  from  her  shore  ; 
Hoards,  ev'n  beyond  the  miser's  wish,  abound  ; 
And  rich  men  fiock  from  all  the  world  around  ; 
Yet  count  our  gains :  this  wealth  is  but  a  name 
That  leaves  our  useful  product  still  the  same. 
Not  so  the  loss :  the  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied  ; 
Space  for  his  lake,  his  park"'s  extended  bounds 
Space  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds  ; 
The  robe  that  wraps  his  linibs  in  silken  sloth, 
Has  robb'd  the  neighb'ring  fields  of  half  their 

growth ; 
His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen. 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  preen  ; 
Around  the  world  each  needful  product  Hies, 
For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies. 
While  thus  the  land  adorn'd  for  pleasure  all, 
In  barren  splendor  feebly  waits  the  fall. 

As  some  fair  female,  unadorn'd  and  plain, 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign, 
Shghts  ev'ry  borrowed  charm  that  dress  supplies  : 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eves: 
Butwhenthceechannsawepast(forcharinsarefrail) 
"When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail, 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless, 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress. 
Thus  fares  the  land,  by  luxury  betray 'd, 
In  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  array'd  j 
But,  verging  to  decline,  its  splendors  rise, 
Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise, 
While,  scourg'd  bj  famine  from  the  srnilingland, 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  hi*  humble  band  ; 
And  while  he  sink*?,  without  one  arm  to  save, 
The  country  blooms—  a  garden  and  a  grave  ! 

Where  then,  ah  where,  shall  poverty  reside, 
To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride  ? 
If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  stray 'd, 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade, 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide, 
And  ev'n  the  bare-worn  common  is  denied. 

If  to  the  city  sped  —  what  waits  him  there: 
To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share  ; 
To  see  ttn  thousand  baneful  arts  combin'd 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind  ; 
To  see  each  joy  the  son?  of  pleasure  know 
Extorted  from  his  fellow-creature's  woe. 
Here,  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade, 
There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade  ; 
Here,  while  the  proud  their  long-draw n  pomp 

display, 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way. 
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The  dome  where  pleasure  holds  her  midnight 

reign, 
1'1<  re,  richly  deck'd,  admits  the  gorgeous  train'; 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazingsquarc, 
The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  gbre. 
Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'er  annoy! 
Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy  !  LfJc* 

Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts?  Ah,  turn  thine 
Where  the  poor  houseless  shiv'ring  female  lies. 
She,  once,  perhaps,   in  village  plenty  blest, 
Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distrest ; 
Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn, 
Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  them; 
Now  lost  to  all  ;  her  friends,  her  \irtue  fled, 
Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  lass  her  head; 
And  pinch'd  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  ths 

show'r, 
With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour, 
When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town, 
She  left  her  wheel,  and  robes  of  country  brown. 
Do  thine,  sweet  Auburn,  thine,  the  loveliest 
Do  tin  fair  tribes  participate  her  pain  ?     [train, 
Ev'n  now,  perhaps,  by  c»ld  and  hunger  led. 
At  proud  men's  doors  they  ask  a  little  bread ! 
1     Ah,  no!  to  distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene. 
Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between, 
Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go, 
Where  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  woe. 
Far  difi'rent  there  from  all  that  charms  before, 
The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore  ; 
These  blazing  suns  that  darta  downward  ray, 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day; 
Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  sing, 
But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling: 
Those  pois'nous  fields  with    rank  luxuriance 

crown'd, 
Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around; 
Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake  ; 
Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  pre}', 
And  savage  men,  more  murd'rous  still  than  they ; 
While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies, 
Mingling  the  ravag'd  landscape  with  the  skies. 
Far  difV'rent  these  from  ev'ry  former  scene, 
The  tooling  brook,  the  grassy-vested  green, 
The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove, 
That  onlv  shelter'd  thefts  of  harmless  love. 
Good  Heaven!  what  sorrows  gloom'd   that 

parting  day, 
That  call'd  them  from  their  native  walks  away; 
When  the  po**r  exiles,  ev'ry  pleasure  past,  [!aj,f, 
Hung  round  the  bow'rs,  and  fondly  look'd  their 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wish'd  in  vain 
For  seat'-  like  these  beyond  the  western  main;' 
And  shudd'ring  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 
Return'd  and  wept,  and  still   return'd  to  weep  !  ! 
The  good  old  sire  the  first  prepar'd  to  go 
To  new-found  worlds,  and  wept  for  others' woe; 
Hut  fur  himself,  in  conscious  virtue  brave, 
He  only  wish'd  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 
His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears, 
The  foncf  companion  of  his  hapless  years, 
Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms, 
And  left  a  lover's  for  her  father's  arms. 

With 
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With  louder  plaints  the  mothe  r  spoke  her  woes, 
And  bless' d  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose  ; 
And  kiss'd  her  thoughtless  babes  with  manyatcar, 
And  cla^p'd  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear ; 
"Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 
In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 

O,  luxury!  thou  curst  by  Heaven's  decree, 
How  ill  exch&ng'd  are  things  like  these  for  thee  ! 
How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious' joy, 
Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy ! 
Kingdoms,  by  thee  to  sickly  greatness  grown, 
Boast  of  a  florid  vigor  not  their  own. 
At  ev'ry  draught  more  large  and  large  they  row, 
A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  woe  ; 
Till  sapp'd  their  strength, and  ev'ry  part  unsound, 
Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 

Even  now  the  devastation  is  begun. 
And  half  the  hus'ness  of  destruction  done  ; 
Kv'nnow,  methinks,  as  pond'ring  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land. 
Down  whereyonanch'ring  vessel  spreads  the  sail, 
That  idly  waiting  flaps  with  every  gale, 
Downward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band, 
Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  strand. 
Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  care, 
And  kind  connubial  tenderness,  are  there; 
And  piety  with  wishes  plac'd  above, 
And  steady  loyalty,  and  faithful  love. 
And  thou,  sweet  poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid, 
Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade  ; 
Unfit  in  these  degen'rate  times  of  shame, 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame  ; 
Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried, 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride  ! 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss  and  all  my  woe, 
That  found'stme  poor  at  first,  and  keep-'st  me  so; 
Thou  guide,  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel, 
Thou  source  of  ev'rv  virtue,  fare  thee  well ! 
Farewell!  and,  oh!  where'er  thy  voice  be  tried* 
On  Torrio's  cliffs,  or  Pambamarca's  sidG, 
W  hethcr  where  equinoctial  fervors  glow, 
Or  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow, 
Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time, 
Redress  the  rigors  of  tk'  inclement  clime  ; 
Aid  slighted  truth  with  thy  persuasive  strain, 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  pain  ; 
Teach  him  that  states,  of  nativestrength  possest, 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  blest ; 
That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay, 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  labor'd  mole  away  ; 
While  self  dependent  pow'r  can  time  defy, 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky. 


§  3.  Edwin  and  Angelina.     A  Ballad. 

Goldsmith, 

Tors,  gentle  Hermit  of  the  dale, 

'   And  guide  my  lonely  way 

To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 

'  With  hospitable  ray. 

For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread, 

*  \\  ith  faintinp  steps  and  slow  ; 
Where  wilds,  immeasurably  spread, 

*  Seem  length' ning  as  I  go'.' 


'  Forbear,  my  son,'  the  Hermit  cries, 

*  To  tempt  the  dang'rous  gloom  j 
'  For  yonder  phantom  only  flics 

•  To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

*  Here  to  the  houseless  child  of  want 
4  My  door  is  open  still ; 

*  And,  tho'  my  portion  is  but  scant, 
'   I  give  it  with  good-will. 

'  Then  turn  to-night,  and  freely  share 

'  Whate'er  my  cell  bestows  ; 
'  My  rushy  couch  and  frugal  fare, 

•  My  blessing  and  repose. 

*  No  flocks  that  nnge  the  valley  free 

*  To  slaughter  I  condemn  ; 

'  Taught  by  that  power  that  pities  me, 

•  I  learn  to  pity  them  : 

•  But  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side        1 

*  A  guiltless  feast  I  bring ; 

•  A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruit  supplied, 
'  And  water  from  the  spring. 

•  Then  pilgrim,  turn,  the  cares  foroge; 

•  All  earth-born  care*  are  wrong  : 
'   Mm  wants  but  little  here  below, 

'  Nor  wants  that  little  long.* 

Soft  as  the  dew  from  heaven  descends, 

His  gentle  accents  fell : 
The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends. 

And  follows  to  the  cell. 
Far  in  a  w  ilderncss  obscure 

The  lonely  mansion  lav  ; 
A  refuge  to  the  ntighb'ringpoor, 

And  strangers  led  astray. 
No  stoves  beneath  its  humble  thatch 

Requir'da  master's  care ; 
The  wicket,  op'ning  with  a  latch, 

Receiv'd  the  harmless  pair. 

And  now,  when  busy  crowds  retire 
To  take  their  ev'ning  rest, 

(The  Hermit  trimm'd his  little  fire, 
And  cheer'd  his  pensive  gueet ;  , 
\nd  spread  his  vegetable  store, 

And  gaily  press'd  and  smil'd  ; 
And  skill'd  in  legendarv  lore, 
The  ling'rtng  hours  beguil'd. 

Around  in  sympathetic  mirth 

Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries. 
The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth, 

The  crackling  faggot  flies. 
But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart 

To  sooth  the  stranger's  woe  ; 
For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart. 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

His  rising  cares  the  Hermit  spied. 
With  answ'ring  care  oppress'd  : 
'  And  whence,  unhappy  youth,'  he  cried, 

*  The  sorrows  of  thv  breast  ? 

'  From  better  habitations  spurn'd, 

'  Reluctant  dost  thou  rove? 
'  Or  grieve  for  friendship  unreturn'd, 

■  Or  unregarded  love  ? 


Alas! 
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*  Alas!  the  joys  that  fortune  blings 

•  Arc  trifling,  ami  decay  ; 

'  And  those  who  prise  the  paltry  tilings 

•  More  trifling  still  than  they. 

1  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 

1  A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep  ; 
'  A  shade  that  follows  wealth  01  fame, 

'  And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ? 

'  And  love  is  Mill  an  emptier  sound, 

'  The  modern  fair-one's  j 
'  On  earth  uumcii,  or  only  found 

'  To  warm  the  turtle's  neat. 
'  For  shame!  fond  yooth,  thy  sorrows  hush., 

■  And  spurn  trie  sex  '.'  he  said  : 
But,  while  he  spoke,  a  rising  blush 

His  love-lorn  guest  betray  *d. 

Surpris'd  he  sees  new  beauties  rise, 

Swift  mantling  to  the  vi. 
Like  colors  o'er  the  morning  .-kie;, 

As  bright,  as  transient  t 
The  has!  ful  look,  the  ri-ing  breast, 

Alter)  d  alarms; 

The  lovi       tra   ger  stands  contest 

:.  • 
And.  "    .n!  •'.  rgiv<  a 

'  A  wretc     forlorn,'  she  :rjed, 
'  Whose  feet  unhallow'd  thus  intrude 

•  Where  Heaven  and  you  reside  \ 

it  let  a  maid  thy  pity  share, 

•  Whom  love  has  taught  to  -tray  ; 

'  Who  seeks  for  rest,  bui  finds  despair 
'  Companion  of  her  way. 

'  My  rather  iiv'd  beside  the  Tyne, 

•  A  wealthy  lord  was  h?  ; 

'  And  all  hi-j  wealth  was  inark'd  as  mine, 

•  He  had  but  only  me. 

*  To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms 

•  Unnumber'd  suitors  came ; 

•  Who  prais'd  me  for  imputed  charms, 
'  And  felt,  or  feign'd  a  flame. 

*  Each  hour  a  mercenary  crowd 

•  With  richest  proffers  strove  ; 

1  Among  the  rest  young  Edwin  bov.-'d, 

•  But  never  talk'd  of  love. 

*  In  humble,  simplest  habit  clad, 

•  No  wealth  or  power  had  he  ; 

•  Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had, 

•  But  these  were  all  to  me. 

'  The  blossom  op'ning  to  the  day, 
'  The  dews  of  heaven  refin'd, 

•  Could  nought  of  purity  display 
'  To  emulate  his  mind. 

'  The  dew,  the  blossoms  of  the  tree, 

•  With  charms  inconstant  shine  ; 

'  Their  charms  were  his,  but,  woe  to  me ! 

•  Their  con-tancy  was  mine. 

'  For  srill  I  tried  each  fickle  art, 

'   Importunate  and  \ain  : 
'  And  while  his  passion  touch'u  mv  heart, 

1  I  trruiuphd  in  his  pain  : 
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'  Till,  quite  dejected  with  mv  scorn, 

'   He  left  me  to  hoy  pride  ; 
'  And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn 

'   In  secret,  where  he  died. 

•  But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  fault ! 
'   And  well  mv  life  shall  pay  ; 

'   I'll  seek  the  solitude  he  sought, 
■  And  stretch  me  where  he  lay  ! 

4  And  there  forlorn,  despairing,  hid, 

'   I'll  lay  me  down  and  die  ; 
'  Twas  so  for  me  that  Edwin  did, 

*  And  so  for  hiin  will  I !' 

•  Forbid  it,  Heaven  !'  the  Hermit  cried. 
And  clasp'd  her  to  his  breast : 

The  fvond'ring  fair-one  turn'd  to  chide  — 
'Twas  Edwin's  self  that  press'd. 

'  Turn  Angelina,  ever  dear, 

'  My  charmer,  turn  to  see 
'  Thy  own,  thy  long-lost  Edwin  here,  , 

1   Restor'd  to  love  and  thee  ! 

'  Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart, 

'  And  cv'ry  care  resign  : 
'  And  shall  we  never,  never  part, 

'  My  life •*-  my  all  that's  mine  ? 

'  No,  never  from  this  hour  to  part ; 
'  We'll  live  and  love  so  true, 

•  The  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  heart 

'  Shall  break  thy  Edwin's  tool' 


§  4.    A  Pastoral.     In  Four  Parts.     Pope 
To  Sir  William  Trumbal. 
Pastoral  I.    SPRING. 
First  in  these  fields  I  try  the  sylvan  strains, 
Nor  blush  to  sport  on  Windsor's  blissful  plain?. 
Fair  Thames,  flow  gently  from  thy  sacred  spring, 
While  on  thy  banks  Sicilian  Muses  sing; 
Let  vernal  airs  through  trembling  osiers  play, 
And  Albion's  cliffs  resound  the  rural  lay. 

You  that,  too  wise  for  pride,  t  oo  good  for  powr, 
Enjoy  the  glory  to  be  great  no  more, 
And,  carrying  with  you  all  the  world  can  boast. 
To  all  the  world  illustriously  are  lost ! 
O  let  my  Muse  her  slender  reed  inspire, 
Till  in  your  native  shades  you  tune  the  lyre 
So  when  the  nightingale  to  rest  removes, 
The  thrush  may  chant  to  the  forsaken  groves  ; 
But,  charm'd  to  silence,  listens  while  she  sings, 
And  ail  th'  aerial  audience  clap  their  wings. 

Soon  as  the  flocks  shook  off  the  nightly  dews, 
Two  Swains,  whom  love  kept  wakeful,  and  the 

Muse, 
Pour'd  o'er  the  whitening  vale  their  fleecy  care, 
Fresh  as  the  morn,  and  as  the  season  fair  : 
The  dawn  now  blushing  on  the  mountain's  side, 
Thus  Daphnis spoke,  andStrcphon  thus  replied  : 

BAPHNIS. 

Hear  how  the  birds,  on  ever  bloomy  spray, 
With  joyous  music  wake  the  dawning  day  '. 
Why  sit  we  mute  when  early  linnets  sing, 
When  warbling  Philomel  salutes  thesprine? 

Why 
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Why  sit  wo  sad  when  Phosphor  shines  so  clear, 
And  lavish  Nature  paints  me  purple  year  ? 

STRKPHO.V. 

Sing  then,  and  Damon  shall  attend  the  strain, 
While  von  slow  oxen  turn  'lie  furrov/d  plain. 
Hep-  the  bright  crocus  and  bine  violet  glow  ; 
Here  western  winds  on  breathii  low, 

Til  slake  yon  lamb  thai  near  the  fountain  pi  ys, 
And  from  the  brink  his  dancing  shade  sun 

DAPHNIS. 

And  I  this  howl,  where  wanton  ivy  twines. 
And  swelling  clusters  bend  the  curling  vines  : 
Four  figures  rising  from  the  work  appear, 

The  various  seasons  of  the  rolling  year  ; 
And  what  is  that,  which  binds  the  radiant  sky, 
Where  twelve  fair  signs  in  beauteous  order  lie? 
DAMON. 

Then  singhy  turns,  by  turns  the  ?»luses  sing, 
Now,  hawthorn  blossom, now tbe  daisies  spring, 
Now  leavesthetrees.and  fiow'rs  adorn  the  ground; 
Begin,  the  vales  shall  ev'ry  note  rebound. 

STRKPIION. 

Inspire  me,  Phoebus,  in  my  Delia's  praise, 
With  Waller'sslrainsjOr  Granville's  moving  lays  '■ 

A  milk-white  Bull  shall  at  your  altars  stand, 
That  threats  a  fight,  and  spurns  the  rising  sand. 

DAPHNIS. 

O  Love!  for  Sylvia  let  me  gain  the  prize, 
And  make  mv  tongue  victorious  as  her  eyes  : 
No  lambs  or  sheep  for  victims  I'll  impart  ; 
Thy  victim,  Love,  shall  he  the  shepherd's  heart. 

.-  TUEFHOX. 
Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain  ; 
Then  hid  in  shades,  eludes  her  caster  swain  ; 
But  feigns  a  laugh,  to  <ee  me  search  around, 
And  by  that  Iau:;h  the  willing  fair  is  found. 

DAPHNIS. 

The  sprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green  ; 
Site  runs,  but  hopes  she  does  not  run  unseen  ; 
While  a  kind  gdanct  at  her  pursuer  flies  — 
How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes  ! 

STREPHON. 

O'er  golden  sands  let  rich  Pactolus  flow, 
And  trees  we.p  amber  on  the  banks  of  Po  ; 
Blest  Thames' s  shores  the  brigh  test  beautiesyiekl. 
Feed  here,  my  lambs,  I'll  seek  no  distant  field. 

DAPHNIS. 

Celestial  Venus  haunts  Idalia's  groves ; 
Diana  Cynthus,  Ceres  Hybla  loves ; 
If  Windsor  shades  delight  the  matchless  i  ...id. 
Cynthus  arid  Hybla  yield  to  Windsor-shade. 

STREPHON. 

All  nature  mourns,  the  skiesrelentin  show'rs, 
Hush'd  are  the  birds,  ai:d  clos'd  the  drooping 

fiow'rs ; 
If  Delia  smile,  the  fiow'rs  begin  to  spring, 
The  skies  to  brighten,  and  the  birds  to  sn 

DAPHNIS. 

All  nature  laughs,  the  groves  are  fresh    and 
The  sun's  mild  lustrewarms  the  vital  air;  [fur, 
If  Sylvia  smiles,  new  glories  gild  the  shore, 
Aud'  vanquished  naLureseems  to  charm  no  more. 


strap*:  OK. 
In  spring  the  fields,  in  autumn  hills]  love, 
At  morn  the  plains,  at  noon  the  shady  •_• 
But  Delia  always  ;  absent  from  her  sight, 
Nor  plains  at  mom,  nor  groves  at  noon 

DAPHNIS. 

Sylvia's  like  autumn  ripe,  vet  mild  as  May, 
More  bright  than  noon,  yet  fresh  as-  early  < 
E'en  spring  displeases,  when  she  shines  not  here: 
with  her,  'tis  spring  throughout  the 

STREPHON. 

Say,  Daphnis,  say,  in  what  glad  soil  appears 
A  wond'rous  Tree  that  sacred  Monarchs  hears: 
Tell  me  but  this,  and  I'll  disclaim  the  prize, 
And  give  the  conquest  to  thy  Sylvia's  eyes. 

DAPHNIS, 

Nay,  tell  me  first,  in  what  more  happy  fields 
TIlc  Thistle  springs,  to  which  the.  Lily  yields  : 
Arid  then  a  nobler  prize  I  will  resign  ; 
For  Sylvia,  charming  Sylvia,  shall  be  thine. 

DAMON. 

Cease  to  contend;  for,  Daphnis,  I  decree 
The  bowl  to  Strephon,  and  the  lamb  to  thee  : 
Blest  Swains,  whoseNymphsinevery  grace  excel; 
Blest  Nymphs,  whose  Swains  those  graces  sing 

so  well ! 
Now  rise,  and  haste  to  yonder  woodbine  how'rs, 
A  soft  retreat  from  sudden  vernal  show'r? ; 
The  turf  with  rural  dainties  shall  be  crown'd-4 
W  hileop'ning  blooms  diffuse  their  sweets  around. 
For,  see !  the  gathering  flocks  to  shelter  tend, 
And  from  the  PIgiads  fruitful  show'rs  descend. 

Pastoral  II.     SUMMER. 
Addressed  to  Dr.  Garihi 

A  Shepherd's  boy  (he  seeks  no  betternamp) 
Led  forth  his  flocks  along  the  silver  Thame, 
Where  dancing  sunbeams  on  the  waters  play'd, 
And  verdant  alders  form'd  a  quiv'ring  shade. 
Soft  as  he  mourn'd,  the  streams  forgot  to  flow, 
The  flocks  around  a  dumb  compassion  show, 
The  Naiads  wept,  in  ev'ry  wat'ry  bowr, 
And  Jove  consented  in  a  silent  show'r. 

Accept,  O  Garth,  the  Muse's' early  lays, 
That  adds  this  wreath  of  ivy  to  thy  bays; 
Hear  what  from  Love  ur.practis'd  hearts  endure, 
From  Love,  the  sole  disease  thou  cans't  not  cure. 

Ye  shady  beeches,  and  ye  cooling  streams, 
Defence  frory.  Phoebus,  not  from  Cu|iid's  beams, 
To  you  I  mourn,  nor  to  the  deaf  I  sing  ; 
The"  woods  shall  answer,  and  their  echo  ring. 
The  hills  and  rocks  attend  my  doleful  lay  — 
Why  art  thou  prouder  and  more  hard  I  aan  they  ? 
The  bleating  sheep  with  my  complaints  agree, 
They  parch'd  with  heat,  and  I  inflam'd  by  thee. 
The  sultry  Sinus  burns  the  thirsty  plains, 
While  in'ihv  heart  eternal  winter  reigns. 

Where  stray ,  ye  Muses, in  what  lawn  or  grove, 
While  your  Alexis  pines  in  hopeless  love  ? 
In  those  fair  fields  where  sacred  Isis  glides, 
Or  else  where  Cam  his  winding  vales  divides  ? 

As 
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\  I  view  my  face, 

:  rising  plusht  s  paint  the  wat'rj  glass ; 
But  since  those  graces  please  thy  eyes  no  more, 
I  shun  the  fountain-  which  1  sought  before. 
Once  1  was  skill'd  in  cv'rv  herb  that  grew, 
I  ev'rv  plant  that  drink?  the  morning  dew  ; 
ned  shepherd,  what  avails  thy  art, 
To  .  ,h5,  bat  not  to  heal  thy  heart  ! 

Let  other  sw  :in-  attend  the  rural  care, 
I  fairer  flock?,  or  richer  fleeces  shear  : 
But  nigh  yon  mountain  let  me  tune  my  lays, 

.race  my  Love,  and  bind  my  brows  with  bays. 
That  flute  is  mine  which  Colin'?  tuneful  breath 
Inqiir'd  when  living,  and  bequeathed  in  death  : 
He  said —  Alexis,  take  this  pipe,  the  same 
That  taught  the  groves  my  Rosalinda's  name  : 
But  now  the  reeds  shall  hang  on  yonder  tree, 
Forever  silent,  since  despis'd  by  thee. 
Oh  !  were  I  made  by  some  transforming  pow'r 
The  captive  bird  that  sings  within  thy  bow'r! 
Then  might  my  voice  thy  list'ning  ears  employ, 
And  1  these  kisses  he  receives  enjoy. 

And  yet  my  numbers  please  the  rural  throng, 
Rough  Satyrs'  dance,  and  Pan  applauds  the  song. 
The  Nymphs,  forsaking  ev'rv  cave  and  spring, 
Their  early  fruit  and  nhlk-wnite  turtles  bring  : 
Each  am'rous  nymph  prefers  her  gifts  in  vain, 
On  you  their  gifts  are  all  bestow'd  nsain. 
For  von  the  swains  the  fairest  How'rs  design, 
And  in  one  garland  all  their  beauties  join  : 
Accept  the  wreath  which  you  deserve  alone, 
In  whom  all  beauties  are  compris'd  in  one. 

i  ii.it  delights  in  sylvan  scenes  appear ! 
Descending  god-  have  found  Elysium  here. 
in  woo-.U  bright  Venus  with  Adonis  stria  d, 
And  cha-;e  Diana  haunts  the  forest-shade. 
Come,  lovely  nymph,  and  bless  the  silent  hours, 
When  swains  from  shearing  seek  their  nightly 

bow'r? ; 
When  weary  reapers  quit  the  sultry  field, 
And  crown'd  who  com  their  thanksto  Ceres  yield. 
This  harmless  grove  no  lurking  viper  hides, 
But  in  my  breast  the  serpent  love  abides, 
Here  bees  from  blossoms  sip  the  rosy  dew, 
But  your  Alexis  knows  no  sweet?  but  you. 
<  >h  deign  to  visit  our  forsaken  seats, 
The  mossy  fountains,  and  ihe  green  retreats  ! 
Where'ei  Vou  walk,  cool  gales  shall  fan  the  glade, 
Trees,  where  vou  sit,  shall  crowd  into  a  shade: 
Where'er  you  tread,  the  blushing  flow'rs  shall 

rise, 
Andall  things  flourish  where  you  turn  your  eyes. 
Oh!  how  I  long  with  you  to  pass  my  day-, 
Invoke  ti;r  Muses,  ana  resound  your  praise  1 
Your  praise  the  birds  shall  chant  in  ev'ry  grove, 
And  winds  shall  waft  it  to  the  pow'rs  above. 
Rut  would  vou  sing,  and  rival  Orpheu-.'  strain, 
The  woiif.  ts  soon  should  dance  again. 

The  movii  .  ins  hear  the  pow'rful  call, 

And;  :  reams  hang  list'ningin  their  fall! 

herd-  shun  the  noon-dayheat, 
The  lowin ;  h  rds  to  murm'ring  brooks  retreat  t 
dis  ihe  panting  flocks  remove  ; 
heii  no  relief  for  Love  : 


But  soon  the  sun  with  milder  ra\s  descends 
To  the  cool  ocean,  where  hisjourney  ends  : 
On  me  Lme's  fiercer  flames  for  ever  prey  ; 
By  night  he  scorches,  as  he  burns  by  day. 

Pastoral  III.    AUTUMN. 

Addressed  to  Mr.  Wycherley. 

P.f.xf.ath  the  shade  a  spreading  beech  displays 
llylas  and  /Egon  sung  their  rural  lays : 
This  moum'd  a  faithless,  that  an  absent  Love; 
And  Delia's  name  and  Doris  til  I'd  the  grove 
VeMantuan  nymphs,  your  sacred  succour  bring, 
II via?  and  iEgon's  rural  race  I  sing. 

Thou,  whom  the  Nine  with  Plautus'  wit  in- 
The  art  of  Terence,  and  Menander's  fire;  [spire, 
Whose  sense    instructs   us,  and  whose  humor 
charms,  [warms ! 

Whose  judgement  sways  us,  ami  whose  spirit 
Oh,  skill'd  in  nature!  see  the  hearts  of  swains^ 
Their  artless  passion?,  and  their  tender  pains. 

Now  setting  Phoebus  shone  serenely'  bright, 
And  fleecy  clouds  were  streak'd  with  purple  liglrt; 
When  tuneful  Hslas  with  melodious  moan 
Taught  rocks  to  weep,  and  made  the  mountains 
groan. 

Co  gentle  gales,  and  bear  mv  sighs  away ! 
To  Delia's  ear  the  tender  notes  convey. 
As  some  sad  Turtle  his  lost  love  deplores, 
And  with  deep  murmurs  fills  thesounding  shores. 
Thus,  far  from  Delia,  to  the  winds  I  mourn,    r 
Alike  unheard,  unpitied,  and  forlorn. 
Co,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  mv  sighs  along! 
For  her,  the  feather  d  choirs  neglect  their  song; 
For  her,  the  limes  their  pleasing  -hades  deny; 
For  her,  the  lilies  hang  their  heads  and  die. 
Ye  flow'rs  that  droop,  forsaken  by  the  spring  ; 
\  e  bird?  that,  left  by  summer,  cease  to  sing ; 
Vc  trees  that  fade  when  autumn  heat-  remove, 
Say,  is  not  absence  death  to  those  who  love  ? 

Co,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  away! 
Curs'd  he  the  fields  that  caus'd  my  Delia's  stay'; 
Fade  ev'ry  blossom,  wither  ev'ry  tree, 
Die  ev'rv  flow'r,  and  perish  all  but  she! 
What  have  I  said  ?  where'er  mv  Delia  flies, 
Let  spring  attend,  and  sudden  flow'rs  arise  ; 
Let  op'ning  roses  knotted  oaks  adorn, 
And  liquid  amber  drop  from  ev'ry  thorn. 

Co,  gentle  gales,  and  hear  my  sighs  along! 
The  birds  shall  cease  to  tune  their  ev'ning  song, 
'Die  winds  to  breathe,  the  waving  woods  to  move, 
And  streams  to  murmur  ere  I  cease  to  love. 
Not  bubbling  fountains  to  the  thirsty  swain, 
Not  balmy  sleep  to  lab'rers  faint  with  pain, 
Not  show'rs  to  larks,  or  sunshine  to  the  bee, 
Are  half  so  charming  as  thy  sight  to  me. 

Go,  gen  lie  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  awav  ! 
Come,  Delia,  come  ;  ah,  why  this  long  delay  ? 
Thro'  rocks  and  caves  the  name  of  Delia  sounds: 
Delia,  each  cave  and  echoing  rock  rebounds. 
Ye  pow'r-,  what  pleasing  phrenzy  sooths  my 
Do  lovers  dream,  or  is  my  Delia  kind  ?  [mind! 
She  comes,  my  Delia  comes  !Now  cease,  my  lay ; 
And  ce*>e,  ye  gales,  to  bear  my  sighs  away  ! 

Next 
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Next  .ZEgon  sung,  while  Windsor  groves  ad- 
inir'd  ; 

Rehearse,  ye  Muses,  what  yourselves  inspir'd. 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  strain! 
Of  perjur'd  Doris,  dying  1  complain  : 

Here,  where  the  mountains,  lessening  as  they  rise. 
Lose  low  the  vales,  and  steal  into  the  skies  ; 
V\  hile  iab'ring  ox.cn  spent  with  toil  and  heat, 
In  their  loose  traces  from  the  field  retreat ; 
W  hile  curling  smokes  from  village  tops  are  seen, 
And  the  fleet  shades  glide  o'er  the  dusky  green. 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  niv  mournful  lav! 
Beneath  you  poplar  oft  we  pass'd  the  day  : 
Olt  on  the  rind  I  carv'd  her  am'rous  vows, 
'W  hile  she  withgarlandshung  the  bending  bou'_dis. 
*I  he  garlands  fade,  the  vows  are  worn  away  ; 
So  dies  her  love,  and  so  my  hopes  decay. 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  niv  mournful  strain! 
Now  bright  Arcttinis  glads  the  teeming  grain, 
Now  golden  fruits  on  loaded  branches  shine, 
And  grateful  clusters  swell  with  floods  of  wine  ; 
Now  blushing  berries  paint  the  yellow  grove  ; 
Just  gods!  shall  all  things  yield  returns  but  love? 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  lay  ! 
The  shepherds  cry,  "  Thy  flocks  are  left  a  prey." 
Ah  !  what  avails  it  me  the  flocks  to  keep, 
^  ho  lost  mv  heart  while  1  preserv'd  my  sheep 2 
Pan  came,  and  ask'd  what  magic caus'd  my  smart , 
Or  what  ill  eves  malignant  glances  dart? 
What  eyes  but  hers,  alas  !  have  pow'r  to  move: 
And  is  there  magic  but  what  dwells  in  low? 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  strains! 
1  '11  fly  from  shepherds,  flocks,  and  ilow'rv  plains. 
3;rom  shepherds, flocks,  and  plains, I  may  remove, 
Forsake  mankind,  and  all  the  world — but  Love  ! 
I  know  thee,  Love!  on  foreign  mountains  bred. 
Wolves  gave  thee  suck,  and  savage,  tigers  fed  : 
Thou  wirt  from  ^Etna's  burning  entrails  torn, 
Got  by  fierce  whirlwinds,  and  in  thunder  born  ! 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  mv  mournful  lay  ! 
Farewell,  ye  woods !  adieu,  the  light  of  day ! 
One  leap  from  yonder  cliff  shall  end  my  pains  : 
No  more,  ve  hills,  no  more  resound  my  strains  ! 
Thus  sung  the  shepherds  till  th'  approach  of  night, 
The  skies  vet  blushing  with  departing  light  ; 
When  falling  deWs  with  spangles  deck'dtheglade, 
And  the  low  sun  had  lengthen'd  ev'ry  shade. 

Pastoral  IV.     WINTER. 

Tv  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Tempest. 

LYCIDAS. 

Thyrsis,  the  music  of  that  murm'ring  spring 
Is  not  so  mournful  as  the  straius  you  sing  ; 
Nor  rivers  winding  through  the  vales  below 
So  sweetly  warble,  or  so  smoothly  flow. 
Now  sleeping  flocks  on  their  soft  fleeces  lie, 
The  moon,  serene  in  glory,  mounts  the  sky, 
V  bile  silent  birds  forget  their  tuneful  lays, 
Oh  sing  of  Daphne's  fate  and  Daphne's  praise  ! 
thyrsi?.  =< 

Behold  the  groves  that  shine  with  silver  frost, 
Their  beauty  wither'd,  and  their  verdure  lost. 
Here  shall  I  try  the  sweet  Alexis'  strain, 
That  call'd  the  list'hing  Dryads  to  the  plain  I 
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Thames  heard  the  numbers,    a-  he  floW'd  along, 
And  bade  his  willows  learn  the  moving  sons. 


So  may  kind  rains  their  vital  moisture  yield, 
Arid  swell  the  future  harvest  of  the  field. 

J5e;j;iii  ;  this  charge  the  dying  Daphne  gave, 
And  said,  '  Ye  shepherds,  sing  around  my  gravel* 
Sing,  while  beside  the  shaded  tomb  I  mourn, 
And  with  fresh  bays  her  rural  shrine  adorn. 


Ye  pvntic  Muses,  leave  your  crvstal  spring, 
Lei  Nymphs  and  Syhans  cypress  garlands  bring; 
Ye  weeping  Loves,  the  stream  wit  h  myrtles  hide, 
And  break  your  bows  as  when  Adonis  died  j 
And  with  your  golden  darts,  now  useless  grown, 
Inscribe  a  verse  on  this  relenting  stone  : 
"  Let  nature  change, let  heaven  and  earth  deplore'. 
"  Fair  Daphne's  dead, and  love  is  now  no  morel" 

'Tisdone,  and  nature's  various  charms  decav, 
See  gloomy  clouds  obscure  the  cheerful  day  ! 
Now  hung  with  pearls  thedropping  trees  appear, 
Their  faded  honors  scatter'd  on  her  bier. 
See  wheie  on  earth  the  ilow'rv  glories  lie, 
With  her  they  Bourish'd,  and  with  her  theydie. 
Ah,  what  avail  the  beauties  nature  wore? 
Fair  Daphne  's  dead,  and  beauty  is  no  more ! 

For  her  the  ilock>  refuse  their  verdant  food, 
The  thirsty  heifers  shun  the  gliding  flood; 
The  silver  swans  her  hapless  fate  bemoan 
In  notes  more  sad  than  when  they  sing  their  own^ 
In  hollow  eaves  sweet  Echo  silent  lies, 
Silent,  or  only  to  her  name  replies; 
I  ler  namewithpleasufeonce  she  taught  the  shore; 
Now  Daphne  's  dead,  and  pleasure  is  no  more! 

No  grateful  dews  descend  from  ev'ning  skie  =  . 
Nor  morning  odors  from  t lie  flow'rs  arise  ; 
No  rich  perfumes  refresh  the  fruitful  field, 
Nor  fragrant  herbs  their  native  incense  yield. 
The  balmy  Zephvrs,  silent  since  her  death, 
Lament  the  ceasing  of  a  sweeter  breath; 
Th'  industrious  bees  neglect  their  golden  store  ; 
Fair  Daphne  's  dead, and  sweetness  is  no  more? 
Nomorethemonntin^larks.whileDaphnesings, 
Shall,  list'ning  in  mid  air,  suspend  their  wings; 
No  more  the  birds  shall  imitate  her  lays, 
Or,  hush'd  with  wonder,  hearken  from  the  sprays; 
No  mOrethe  streams  their  murmurs  shall  forbear, 
A  sweeter  music  than  their  own  to  hear  ; 
But  tell  the  reeds,  and  tell  the  vocal  shore. 
Fair  Daphne  's  dead,  and  music  is  no  more. 

Her  fate  is  whisper'd  by  the  gentle  bree/e, 
And  told  in  sighs  to  all  the  trembling  trees ; 
The  trembling  trees,  in  ev'ry  plain  and  wood, 
Her  fate  re-murmur  to  the  silver  flood  ; 
The  silver  flood,  so  lately  calm,  appears 
Swell'd  wi  th  new  passion  ,'and  o'erflows  with  tears , 
The  winds,and  trees, and  floods, herdeath  deplore, 
Daphne,  our  grief,  our  glory  now  no  more ! 

But  see  !  where  Daphne  wond'ring  mounts  on 
Above  the  clouds,  above  the  starry  sky  !    [high. 
Eternal  beauties  grace  the  shining  scene, 
Fields  ever  fxesh,  and  groves  for  ever  green ! 

There, 
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There,  while  ycta  rest  in  amaranthine  bow'rs, 
Orfi  meads  select  unfading  flow'rs, 

Behold  us  kindly,  who  your  same  implore, 

D.*,  .  and  our  grief  no  more  ! 

LYCIPAS. 

How  all  things  listen  whuethyMuse complains! 
Such  silence  waits  on  Philomela's  strains 
la  some  still  ev'ning,  when  the  whisp'rmg  breeze 
Pants  on  the  leaves,  and  dies  upon  the  tree.-. 

iee,  bright  goddess,  oft  a  iamb  shall  bleed, 
It'  teeming  ewes  increase  my  fleecy  breed,  [give, 
While  plants  their  shade,  or  flovtos  their  odors 
Thy  name,  thy  honor,  and  ihy  praise  shall  live  ! 

THYR-IS. 

But  see,  Orion  sheds  unwholesome  dews; 
Arise,  the  pines  a  noxious  shade  diffuse  : 
Sharp  Boreas  blows,  and  nature  feels  decay  ; 
Time  conquers  all,  and  we  must  Time  obey. 
Adieu,   ye  vales,  ye  mountains,  streams,  and 

groves  : 
Adieu,  ye  shepherds'  rural  lays  and  ioves ; 
Adieu,  my  flocks;  farewell,  ye  sylvan  crew; 
Daphne,  farewell ;  and  all  the  world  adieu  ! 


§  5.     Windsor-  Fur  est.     Pope. 

To  the  Rt.  Hon.  George  Lord  Lansdown. 

Thy  forests,  Windsor',  and  thy  green  retreats, 
At  once  the  Monarch's  and  the  Muses'  scats, 
Invite  my  lays.     Be  present,  sylvan  maids! 
Unlock  your  springs,  and  open  all  your  sh 
Glanville commands;  your  aid,  O  Muses  bring! 
What  Muse  for  Granville  can  refuse  to  sing  ?. 
The  groves  of  Eden,  vanish'd  now  so  long, 
Live  in  description,  and  look  green  in  song: 
Yhese,  were  niv  breast  inspir'd  with  equal  flame, 
Like  them  in  beauty,  should  belike  in  fame. 
Here  hills  and  vale-,  the  woodland  and  theplain, 
Here  earih  and  water  seem  to  strive  again  ! 
Not,  chaos-like,  together  crush'd  and  bruis'd, 
But,  as  the  world,  harmoniously  confus'd: 
Where  order  in  variety  we  Bee, 
And  where,  tho"  all  things  differ,  all  agree. 
Here  waving  groves  a  chequer'd  scene  display, 
And  part  admit,  and  part  exclude  the  day; 
As  some  coy  nymph  her  lover's  warm  address 
Nor  quite  indulges,  nor  can  quite  repress. 
There  interspcrs'd  in  lawns  and  op'ning glades, 
Thin  trees  arise  that  shun  each  other's  shades  : 
Here,  in  full  light  the  russet  plains  extend  ; 
There,  wrapt  in  clouds,  the  bluish  hills  ascend. 
Ev'n  the  wild  heath  display-  her  purple  dyes, 
And  'midst  the  desart  fruitful  fields  arise, 
That,  crown'd  with  tufted  trees  and  fringing  corn, 
Like  verdant  isles,  the  sable  waste  adorn. 
Let  India  boast  her  p!r.  :ts,  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber  or  the  balmy  tree, 
W  hile  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  arc  borne, 
And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adorn, 
Not  proud  Olympus  yields  a  nobler  sight, 
Tho'  gods  assembled  grace  his  tow'ring  height, 
Than  what  more  humble  mountains  offer  here, 
Where,  iu  their  blessings,  all  tUo:-e  gods  appear. 


SeePan  with  Rocks,  with  fruits  Pomona  crbwn'd; 
Here  bhishingFlora  paints  th'cnamell'd  ground., 
Here  Ceres'  gifts  in  waving  prospect  stand, 
And  nodding  tempt  the  joyful  reaper's  hand; 
Rich  Industry  sits  smiling  on  the  plains, 
And  peace  and  plenty  tell,  a  Stuart  reigns. 

Not  thus  the  land  appcar'd  in  ages  past, 
A  dreary  desart,  and  a  gloomy  waste  ; 
To  savage  beasts  and  savage  laws  a  prey  ; 
And  kings  more  furious  and  severe  than  they; 
Whoclarm'd  the  skies,  dispeopled  air  and  floods, 
The  lonely  lords  of  empty  wilds  and  wo 
Cities  laid  waste,  theystorm'd  the  dens  and  caves 
(For  wiser  brutes  were  backward  to  be  slaves), 
What  could  be  free,  when  lawless  beasts  obey 'd, 
And  ev'n  the  elements  a  tyrant  sway'd? 
In  vain  kind  seasons  swelf'd  the  teeming  grain, 
Soft  showr'sdistiH'd,  and  suns  grew  warm  in  vain; 
The  swain  with  tears  his  frustrate  labor  yields, 
And  faniish'd  dies  amidst  his  ripen'd  fields. 
What  wonder  then,  a  beast  or  subject  slain      . 
V\  ere  equal  crimes  in  a  despotic  reign  ? 
Both  doom'd  alike  for  sportive  tyrants  bled  ; 
But  while  the  subject  starv'd,  the  beast  was  fed. 
Proud  Nimrod  first  the  bloody  chace  began  ; 
A  mighty  hunter,  and  his  prey  was  man : 
Ourhaughty  Nurman  boasts  thatbarb'rous  name, 
And  makes  his  trembling  slaves  the  royal  game. 
The  fields  are  ravish'd  from  th'  industrious  swains . 
From  men  their  cities,  and  from  gods  their  fanes* 
The  levell'd  towns  with  weeds  lie  cover'd  o'er; 
The  hollow  winds  thro'  naked  temples  roar; 
Round  broken  columns  clasping  ivy  twin'd  ; 
O'er  heaps  of  ruin  stalk'd  the  stately  hind  ; 
The  fox  obscene  to  gaping  tombs  retires; 
And  savage  bowlings  fill  the  sacred  quires. 
Aw'd  by  his  nobles,  by  his  commons  curst, 
Th'  oppressor  rul'd  tyrannic  where  he  durst; 
Stretch'd  o'er  the  poor  and  church  his  iron  rod, 
And  serv'd  alike  his  vassals  and  his  God. 
Whom  ev'n  the  Saxon  spar'd,  and  bloodyDane,. 
The  wanton  victims  of  his  sport  remain. 
But  see,  the  man  who  spacious  regions  gave 
A  waste  for  beasts,  himself  denied  a  grave! 
Stretch'd  on  the  lawn  his  second  hoiie  survey, 
At  once  the  chaser,  and  at  once  the  prey  : 
Lo  !  Rufus,  tugging  at  the  deadly  dart, 
Bleeds  in  the  forest  like  a  wounded  hart. 
Succeeding  monarehs  heard  the  subject's  cries, 

x  displeas'd  the  peaceful  cottage  rise. 
Then  gath'ring  flocks  on  unknown  mountains  fed; 
O'er  sandy  wilds  were  yellow  harvests  spread  ; 
The  forests  wonder'd  at  the  unusual  grain, 
And  secret  transport  touch'd  the  conscious  swain. 
Fair  Liberty,  Britannia's  Goddess,  rears 
Her  cheerful  head,  and  leads  the  golden  years. 

Yc  vig'rous  swains !  while  youth  fermentsyour 
And  purer  spirits  swell  the  sprightly  flood,  [blood, 
Now  range  the  hills,  the  gameful  woods  beset, 
W-md  the  shrill  horn,  or  spread  the  waving  net. 
When  milder  autumn  summer's  heat  succeeds, 
And  in  the  new-shorn  field  the  partridge  feeds, 
Before  his  lord  the  ready  spaniel  bounds, 
Panting  with  hope. he  tries  the  furruw'd grounds; 

.But 
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But  when  the  tainted  gales  the  game  betray, 
Couch'd  close  he  lies,  and  meditates  the  prey. 
Secure  they  trust  th'  unfaithful  field  beset, 
Till  hov'ring  o'er  'em  sweeps  the  swelling  net. 
Thus(if  small  things  wemaywitli  great  compare) 
When  Albion  sends  her  eager  sons  to  w  ar, 
Si  me  thoughtless  town,  with  ease  and  plentyblest, 
Near,  and  more  near,  the  closing  lines  inve  '  , 
Sudden  they. seise  th' aattz'd,  defenceless  prize, 
And  high  in  air  Britannia's  standard  flies. 

Seel  from  the  brake  ..lie  whirring  phi 
springs, 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings : 
Short  is  his  joy  ;  he  feels  the  fiery  wound. 
Flutters  in  blood,  and  panting  beats  the  ground. 
Alt  !  what  avail  his  glossy,  varying  dyes, 
Tlis  purple  crest  and  scarlet-circlet)  ey< 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold* 
His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames  with 
cold  ! 

\    ,  yet,  when  moist  Arcturus  clouds  the  sky. 
The  woods  and  fields  their  pleasing  toils  deny. 
To  plains  with  well-breath'd  beagles  we  repair, 
And  trace  the  mazes  of  the  circling  hare  : 
(Beasts,  nrg'd  by  us,  their  fellow  beasts  pursue, 
And  learn  of  man  each  other  to  undo):   [roves, 
With   slaught'ring  guns   th'  unwearied  fowler 
When  frosts  havewhitcn'd  all  the  naked  groves; 
Where  doves  in  flocks  the  leaflets  trees  d'efshade, 
And  lonely  woodcocks  haunt  the  wat-rv  glade, 
lie  lifts  the  tube,  and  levels  with  his  eve  ; 
Straight  a  bhort  thunder  breaks  the  frozen  sky: 
Oft,  as  in  airy  rings  they  skim  the  heath, 
The  clain'rous  lapwings  feel  the  leaden  death; 
Oft,  as  the  mounting  larks  their  throats  prepare, 
They  fall,  and  leave  their  little  lives  in  air. 

In  genial  spring,  beneath  thequiv'ring  shade, 
Where  cooling  vapors  breathe  along  the  mead, 
The  patient  fisher  takes  his  silent  stand, 
Intent,  his  angle  trembling  in  his  hand  : 
With  looks  unmov'd  he  hopes  the  scaly  breed, 
And  eves  the  dancing  cork  and  bending  reed, 
Our  plenteous  streams  a  various  race  supply: 
The  bright-eyed  perch,  with  fins  of  Tynan  dye; 
The  silver  eel,  in  shining  volumes  roll'd  ; 
The  yellow  carp,  in  scales  bedropt  with  gold  ; 
Swift  trouts,  diversified  with  crimson  stains ; 
And  pikes,  the  tyrants  of  the  wat'ry  plains. 

Now  Cancer  glows  with  Phoebus'  fiery  car; 
The  youth  rush  eager  to  the  sylvan  war, 
Swarm  o'er  the  lawns,  the  forest  walks  surround, 
Rouse  the  fleet  hart, and  cheer  theopeninghound. 
Th'  impatient  courser  pants  in  every  vein. 
And  pawing  seems  to  beat  the  distant  plain: 
Hills,  vales,  and  floods,  appear  already  cross'd, 
And  ere  he  starts  a  thousand  steps  are  lost. 
Seethe  bold  youth  strain  up  the  threat'ning  steep, 
Rush  thro'  the  thickets,  down  the  valley  sweep, 
Hang  o'er  their  coursers'  heads  with  eager  speed, 
And  earth  rolls  back  beneath  the  flying  steed. 
Letold  Arcadia  boast  her  ample  plain, 
Th'  immortal  huntress,  and  her  virgin  train  ; 
Nor  envy,  Windsor!  since  thv  shades  have  seen 
As  bright  a  Goddess,  and  as  chaste  a  Queen  : 


Whose  care,  like  hers,  protects  the  sylvan  reign, 
The  earth's  fair  light,  and  Empressofthe  main. 

Here  to".  rf  old  Diana  stray'd, 

And  CynthW  top  forsook  for  Windsor-shade  ; 
Here  was  she  seen  o'er  airj  \  rove, 

Seek  the  clear  spring,  or  haunt  the  pathless  grove  j 
Here  arm'd  with  silver  bow-.,  in  early  dawn, 
iier  buskin'd  Virgins  trae'd  the  dewy  lawn. 

Above  the  rest  a  rural  nymph  wa:  lam'd, 
Thy  offspring,  Thames!  the  f.ur  Lodona  nam'd 
sl  odona's  fate,  in  long  oblivion  en  t, 
TheMuse  shall  sing, and  whal  she  sings  shall  last): 
Scarce  could  the  goddess  from  her  nymph   be 

known, 
But  bj  cent,  and  the  golden  zone. 

Shescorn'd  the  praise  of  beauty,  and  the  care; 
A  belt  her  w  list,  a  fillet  bind    he,-  hair  ; 
A  pointed  quiver  on  her  shoulder  sounds, 
And  with  her  dart  the  flying  deer  si..-  wounds 
It  chane'd,  as,  eager  of  the  chace,  the  maid 
Beyond  the  forest's  verdant  limits  stray'd, 
Fan  saw  and  lov'd;  and,  burning  with  desire* 
Pursu'd  her  flight ;  her  flight  increas'd  hir 
Not  half  so  swift  the  trembling  doves  can  fiv, 
When  the  fierce  eagle  cleaves  the  liquid  sky; 
Not  half  so  swiftly  the  fierce  eagle  moves, 
When  thro'  the  clouds  he  drives  the  trembling 

doves ; 
As  from  the  god  she  flew  with  furious  pace, 
Or  as  the  god  more  furious  urg'd  the  chace. 
Nov  fainting,  sinking,  pale,  the  nymph  appears ; 
Now  close  behind  his  sounding  steps  she  hears , 
And  now  his  shadow  reach'd  her  as  she  run, 
His  shadow  lengthened  by  the  setting  sun  ; 
And  now  his  shorter  breath,  with  sultry  air, 
Pants  on  her  neck,  and  fans  her  parting  hair. 
In  vain  on  father  Thames  she  calls  for  aid, 
Nor  could  Diana  help  her  injur'd  maid. 
Faint,  breathless,   thus  she  pray'd,  nor  pray'd  in 

vain  — 
"  Ah  Cynthia!  ah-7-tho'banish'd  from  thy  train, 
"  Let  me,  O  let  me,  to  the  shades  repair, 
"  My  native  shades — there  weep,  and  murmur 
She  lay,  and  melting  as  in  tears  she  lay,  [there." 
In  a  soft  silver  stream  dissolv'd  away. 
The  siher  stream  a  virgin  coldness  keeps, 
For  ever  murmurs,  and  for  ever  weeps  ; 
Still  bears  the  name  the  hapless  virgin  bore, 
And  bathes  the  forest  where  she  rang'd  before. 
In  her  chaste  current  oft  the  goddess  laves, 
And  with  celestial  tears  augments  the  waves. 
Oft  in  her  glass  the  musing  shepherd  spies 
Theheadlong  mountains  and  thedownward  skies., 
The  wat'ry  landskip  of  the  pendent  woods, 
And  absent  trees  that  tremble  in  the  floods; 
In  the  clear  azure  gleam  the  flocks  are  seen, 
And  floating  forests  paint  the  wa\es  with  green  ; 
Thro'  the  fair  scene  rollslovvthcling'ring.nrean.-.. 
Then  foaming  pour  along,  and  rush  into  she 
Thames. 

Thou,  too,  great  father  of  the  British  floods? 
With  joyful  pride  Survey's*  the  lofty  woods  ; 
Where  tOw'ring-eaks  their  growing  hono?s  renr, 
And  future  natives  on  thv  shores  appear: 

Nor 
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Not  Neptune's  self  from  all  her  streams  receives 
A  wealthier  tribute  than  to  thine  lie  gives* 
No  sets  >o  rich,  so  gay  no  banks  appear, 
No  l.*ke  .-o  gentle,  and  no  spring  s<>  clear  ; 
Nor  Po  so  swells  the  fabling  Poet's  lays, 
While  led  along  the  skies  his  current  strays, 
A:*  thine,  which  vi-its  Windsor's  fam'd  abodes ; 
To  grace  the  mansion  of  our  earthly  gods : 
Nor  all  his  stars  above  a  lustre  show 
Like  thy  bright  beauties  on  the  banks  below  ; 
Where  Jove,  subdued  by  mortal  passions  still, 
Might  ehange  Olympus  for  a  nobler  bill 

nappy   the   nun  whom  this    bright   Court 
approve-. 
His  sov'reign  favors,  and  hi;  country  loves  : 
lljpp\  next  him,  who  to  these  shades  retires, 
Whom   Nature  charm-,   and  whom  the  Muse 

inspires ; 
Whom  humbler  joys  of  home-felt  quiet  please, 
Successive  study,  exercise,  and  ease. 
lb  gathers  health  from  herbs  the  forests  yields, 
And  of  their  fragrant  physic  spoils  the  fields ; 
With  chemic  arts  exalts  the  min'ral  pow'rs, 
And  draws  the  aromatic  souls  of  fiow'rs: 
Now  marks  the  course  of  rolling  orbs  on  high; 
O'er  fi<rurM  worlds  uovv  travels  with  his  eye  ; 
Of  antient  writ  unlocks  the  learned  store, 
Consults  the  dead  and  li\es  past  ages  o'er: 
Or,  wand'ring  thoughtful  in  the  sileut  wood, 
Attends  the  duties  of  the  wise  and  good, 
T  observea  mean,  but  to  himself  a  friend, 
To  follow  nature,  and  regard  his  end  ; 
Or  looks  on  heaven  with  more  than  mortal  eyes, 
.Bids  his  free  soul  expatiate  in  the  skies, 
Amid  her  kindred  stars  familiar  roam, 
Survey  the  region,  and  confess  her  home! 
Such  was  the  life  great  Scipio  once  admir'd  ; 
Thus  Atticus,  and  Trumbal  thus,  retir'd. 

Ye  sacred  nine  !  that  all  my  soul  possess, 
Whose  raptures  fire  me,  and  whose  visions  bless. 
Bear  me,  oh  bear  me  to  sequester'd  scenes. 
The  bo w'ry mazes,  and  surrounding  greens  ; 
To  Thames'*  batiks  which  fragrant  breezes  fill, 
Or  where  ye  Muses  sport  on  Cooper's  11  ill 
(On  Cooper's  Hill  eternal  wreath*  shall  grow, 
While  la>ts  the  mountain,  or  while-Thames  shall 
1  seem  thro'  consecrated  walks  to  rove,     [How) 
I  hear  soft  music  die  along  the  grove: 
Led  bv  the  sound,  I  roam  from  shade  to  shade, 
iiv  godlike  poets  venerable  made : 
J  fere  his  first  lays  majestic  Denham  sung; 
There  the  la^t  numbers  flow'd  from  Cowley's 

tongue. 
O  early  lost !   what  tears  the  river  shed, 
U  hen  the  sad  pomp  along  his  banks  were  led! 
Hi-drooping  swans  on  ev"ry  note  expire, 
And  on  his  willows  hung  each  Muse's  lyre. 

Sincefate  relentless  stopp'dtheirheavenly  voice, 
No  more  the  forests  ring,  or  groves  rejoice  ; 
\\  ho  now  shall  charm  the  shades  whereCowley 

strung 
His  living  harp,  and  lofty  Denham  sung? 
But  hark!  the  groves  rejoice,  the  fore.t  rinds! 
Are  the-e  rcwv'd?  or  is  it  Granville  sings? 


Ti<  yours,  mv  Lord,  to  hlc"  our  soft  retreats. 
And  call  the  Muses  to  their  antient  scats  ; 
To  paint  anew  the  flow'rv  sylvan  scenes, 
To  crown  the  forests  with  immortal  greens, 
Make  Windsor  hills  in  lofty  numbers  rise, 
And  lift  her  turrets  hearer  10  the  skies  ; 
To  sinp;  those  honors  you  deserve  to  wear, 
And  add  New  bistre  to  her  silver  star. 
Here  noble  Surrey  felt  the  sacred  rage, 
Surrey,  the  Granville  of  a  former  as;e: 
Matchless  his  pen,  victorious  was  his  lance, 
Bold  in  the  lists,  am)  graceful  in  the  dance*' 
In  the  same  shades  the  Cupids  tun'd  his  lyre. 
To  the  same  notes  of  love,  and  soft  desire: 
Fair  Geraldine,  bright  object  of  his  vow, 
Then  fill'd  the  proves,  as  heavenly  Mini  now. 
Oh  would'st  thou  sing  what  heroes  Windsor 
bore, 
What  kings  first  brcath'd  upon  her  windingshorej 
Or  raise  old  warriors,  whose  ador'd  remains 
In  weeping  vaults  her  hallow'd  earth  contains; 
With  Edward's  acts  adorn  the  shining  page, 
Stretch  his  long  triumphs  down  thro'  ev'ry  age; 
Draw  monarchschain'd.andCressi'sgloriousfield, 
The  lilies  blazing  on  the  regal  shield  : 
Then,  from  her  roofs  when  Verrio's  colors  fall, 
And  leave  inanimate  the  naked  wall, 
Still  in  thy  songshould  vanquish 'd  France  appear. 
And  bleed  for  ever  under  Britain's  spear. 

Let  softer  strains  ill-fated  Henry  mourn, 
And  palms  eternal  nourish  round  his  urn. 
Here  o'er  the  Martyr  King  the  marble  weeps, 
And,  fast  beside  him,  once-lear'd Edward  sleeps: 
Whom  not  th'  extended  Albion  could  contain. 
From  old  Belerium  to  the  northern  main, 
Tin:  grave  unites  :  where  e'en  the  great  find  rest, 
And  blended  lie  th'  oppressor  and  th'  opprest. 
Make  .sacred  Charles's  tomb  for  ever  knosvn 
fjObscure  the  place,  and  imiiiscrih'd  the  stone). 
Oh  fact  aecurs'd!  what  tears  has  Albion  shed  ! 
Heavens !  what  new  wounds  !  and  how  her  old 

have  blod! 
She  saw  her  sons  with  purple  deaths  expire, 
Her  sacred  domes  involv'd  in  rolling  fire, 
A  dreadful  series  of  intestine  wars, 
In  glorious  triumphs,  and  dishonest  scars. 
At  length  great  Anna  said — *  Let  discord  cease!' 
She  said,  the  world  obey'd,  and  all  was  peace  ! 

In  that  blest  moment  from  his  oozy  bed 
Old  father  Thames  advane'd  his  rev 'rend  head; 
His  tresses  droop'd  with  dews,  and  o'er  the  stream 
His  shining  horns  diffus'd  a  golden  gleam: 
Gr.iv'd  on  his  urn  apptar'd  the  moon,  that  guides 
His  swelling  waters  and  alternate  tides  ; 
The  figur'd  streams  in  waves  of  silver  roll'd, 
And  on  their  banks  Augusta  rose  in  gold  ; 
Around  his  throne  the  sea-born  brothers  stood, 
Who  swell  with  tributary  urns  his  flood ; 
First,  the  fam'd  authors  of  his  antient  name, 
The  winding  Isis,  and  the  fruitful  Thame  ; 
The  Kcnnet  swift,  for  silver  eels  renown'd; 
The  I<oddon  slow,  with  verdant  alders  crown'd; 
Cole,  whose  clear  streams  his  flow'ry  islands  lave 
Afcd  chalky  Wey,  that  rolls  a  milky  wave  : 

The 
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The  blue,  transparent  Vandalis  appears \ 

The  gulphv  I  xv  bis  sedgy  tresses  rears ; 

Anil  sullen  Mole,  that  [ikies  hta diviwg flood  ; 

And  silent  Dareut,  Btain'd  with  Danish  blood. 

High  in  the  midst,  upon  hi:,  urn  reclin'd, 
His  sea-green  mantle  waving  with  the  wind, 

>ear'd  :  he  tuni'tl  his  azure  eyes 
WhcreVv  rmdsor  domes  ami  pompous  turrets  rise! 
Then  bow'd  and  spoke ;  the  winds  forget  to  roar, 
And  the  luish'U  waves  glide  softly  t<>  the  shore. 
Hail,  sacred  Peace!   hail,  long  expected  days, 
That  Thames':,  glory  to  the  stars  shall  raise  ! 
Tho'  T\beis'  streams  immortal  Rome  behold, 
Tho'  foaming  Hefarrus  -wcil^  with  tides  of  gold, 
From  Heaven  it-ell' tho' seven-fold  Nilus  flows, 
And  harvests  on  a  hundred  realms  bestows ; 
These  now  no  more  shall  he  the  Muses'  themes, 
Lost  in  div  fame,  as  in  the  sea  their  streams. 
Let  Volga'*  banks  with  iron  squadrons  shine, 
And  groves  of  lances  ulittcr  on  the  Rhine  ; 
Let  bafb'fous  Gauges  arm  a  servile  train ; 
Be  mine  the  blessings  of  a  peaceful  reign  ! 
No  more  my  sous  shall  dve  with  British  blood 
Bed  Iber 's  sands,  or  Istcr-  foaming  flood  : 
Safe  on  my  shore  each  unmolested  swain 
Shall  tend  the  flocks,  or  reap  the  bearded  grain  ; 
The  shady  empire  shall  retain  no  trace 
Of  war  or  blood  but  in  the  sylvan  chace; 
The  trumpeiislcepwhile  cheerful  horns areblown. 
And  arms  employed  on  birds  and  beasts  alone. 
Behold!  th'  ascending  villas  on  my  side 
Project  long  shadows  o'er  the  chry»tal  tide. 
Behold  !   Augusta's  glitt'rtng  spires  increase, 
And  temples  rise,  the  beauteous  works  of  peace. 
I  see,  I  see.  where  two  fair  cities  bend 
Their  ample  bow,  a  new  Whitehall  ascend  ! 
Their  mighty  nations  shall  inquire  their  doom, 
The  world's  great  oracle  in  times  to  come  ; 
There  kings  shall  sue,  and  nippliantstait.es  be  seen 
Once  more  to  bend  before  a  British  queen. 
Thy  trees,  fair  Windsor!  now  shall  leave  their 
woods, 
And  half  thy  forests  rush  into  my  floods, 
Bear  Britain's  thunder,  and  her  cross  displav, 
To  the  bright  regions  of  the  rising  day  : 
Tempt  icy  seas,  where  scarce  the  waters  roll, 
Where  clearer  flame-  slow  round  the  frozen  pole; 
Or  under  southern  skies  exalt  their  sails, 
Led  by  new  stars,  and  borne  bv  spicy  gales : 
For  me  the  balm  shall  bleed,  the  amber  flow, 
The  coral  redden,  and  the  ruby  glow  : 
The  pearly  sheH  its  lucid  globe  infold, 
And  Phoebus  warm  the  rip'ning  ore  to  gold. 
The  time  shall  come  when,  free  as  seas  or  wind. 
Unbounded  Thames  shall  flow  for  all  mankind; 
Whole  nations  enter  with  each  swelling  tide, 
And  sea-  but  join  the  regions  thev  divide; 
Earth's  distant  ends  our  glorv  shall  behold, 
And  the  ne%v  world  launch  forth  to  seek  the  old. 
Then  ships  of  uncouth  form  shall  stem  the  tide, 
And  feather'd  people  crowd  my  wealthy  side  ; 


And  naked  youths  and  painted  chiefs  admire 
Our  sueeeh,  OUT  color,  and  OUT  strange  attire  ! 
Oh  stretch  thy  rcigu,  fair  Peace!  from  shore  to 

shore, 
Till  Conquest  ce.ise,  and  Slaver;  be  no  more  ; 
Till  the  freed  Indians  in  the  native  groves 
Reap  their  own  fruits,  and  woo  their  sable  lovcsj 
Peru  once  more  a  race  of  kin.^s  behold, 
And  other  Mexicos  be  roof'd  with  gold. 
Exil'd  by  thee  from  earth  to  deepest  hell, 
In  brazen  bonds  shall  barb' rous  Discord  dwell; 
Gigantic  Pride,  pale  Terror,  gloomy  Care, 
And  mud  Ambition  shall  attci.d  her  there  ; 
There  purple  Vengeance  bath'd  in  gerc  retires. 
Her  weapons  blunted,  and  extinct  her  fires! 
There  hateful  Envy  her  own  snakes  shall  feel. 
And  Persecution  mourn  her  broken  wheel ; 
There  Faction  roar,  Rebellion  bite  her  chain. 
And  grasping  furies  thirst  for  bkod  in  vain. 

Here  cease  thy  flight,  nor  withur.hailow'd  lays 
Touch  the  fair  fame  of  Albion's  golden  days: 
The  thoughts  of  gods  let  Granville's  verse  recite, 
And  bring  the  scenes  of  op'ning  fate  to  light: 
My  humble  Muse,  in  unambitious  strains, 
Paints  the  green  forests  and  the  flow'ry  plains. 
Where  Peavc  descending;  bids  her  olives  spring. 
And  scatters  blessings  from  her  dove-like  wing* 
F.v'n  I  more  sweetly  pass  my  careless  days, 
Pleas'd  in  the  silent  shade  with  empty  praise; 
Enough  for  me,  that  to  the  list'ning  swains  • 
First  irJ  these  fields  I  sung  the  sylvan  strains. 


§  6.    Ttvo  Choruses  to  the  Tragedy  of  Brutus* , 

Pope. 

CHORUS    OF    ATHENIANS. 

STROPHE    I. 

Ye  shades,  where  sacred  truth  is  sought ; 
Groves,  where  immortal  Sa^cs  taught. 
Where  heavenly  visions  Plato  iir'd. 
And  Epicurus  lay  inspir'd  ! 
In  vain  your  guiltless  laurels  stood 
Unspotted  long  with  human  blood, 

War,  horrid  war,  vour  thoughtless  walks  invades? 

And  steel  now  glitters  in  the  Muses'  shades. 

AXTISTROPHE    I. 

O  heaven-born  sisters!  source  of  art! 
Who  charm  the  sense,  or  mend  the  heart. 
Who  lead  fair  Vir:ue's  train  along, 
Moral  Truth,  and  Mystic  Song! 
To  what  new  clime,  what  distant  sky, 
Forsaken,  friendless,  shall  ye  fly? 

Say,  will  \e  bless  cue  bleak  Atlantic  shore? 

Or  bid  the  furious  Gaul  be  rude  no  more? 

STROPHE    II. 

When  Athens  sinks  by  fates  unjust, 
When  vvild  Barbarians  spurn  her  dust; 
Perhaps  ev'n  Britain's  utmost  shore 
Shall  cease  to  blush  with  stranger's  gore; 


*  Altered  from  Shalcspeare  bv  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at  whose  desire  these  two  Choruses  were 
composed,  to  supply  as  many  wanting  in  his  Play.  They  were  set  many  jears  afterwards  by  the 
famous  Bonoacini,  and  performed  at  Buckingham-Hsuse. 
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Sot*  Arts  her  savage  sons  control, 
And  Athens  rising  near  the  pole  1 
TUlseuie  new  Tyrant  litis  liii  purple  hand. 
And  civil  ruadiK-s  tears  them  from  the  laud. 

ANTISTROPHF.    II. 

Yc  gods  !  uh.it  justice  rules  the  hall  ? 

Freedom  and  Arts  together  fall ; 

F«>ols  grant  whate'er  ambition  crave*; 

And  men,  once  ignorant,  arc  slaves. 

O  curs'd  •ffect«  ©f  civil  hritc, 

In  er'rv  «;,  in  cv'ry  state  ? 
Still  when  the  lust  of  tyrant  pow*t  succeeds, 
Sonic  Athens  perishes,  some  T nlly  bleeds. 

fllORL'S  OF  YOUTHS  AND  VIRGINS 

SEMICUORVS. 
^H,  Tyrant  Love  !   hast  thou  possess'd 

The  prudent,  learn'd,  and  virtuous  breast? 
Wisdom  and  Wit  in  Tain  reclaim, 
And  arts  but  soften  us  to  feel  thy  flame 
Ix>re,  soft  intruder,  enters  here 
But  ent'rinjr  learns  to  he  sincere. 
Marcus,  with  blu>he%  o\\  ns  hd 
And  Brutus  tenderly  reproves. 

VVhv,  Virtue,  dost  thou  blame  desire, 

Which  Nature  has  iunpress'd  ? 

Why,  Nature,  dost  thou  soonest  lire 

The  mild  and  gen'rous  breast? 

cito,<c.«. 
T.ove's  purer  flames  the  pods  approve  ; 
The  gods  and  Brutus  bend  to  love  ; 
Brutus  for  absent  Portia  sighs, 
And  sterner  Cassias  melts  at  Junia's  eyes. 
What  is  loose  love  ?  a  transient  gust, 
Spent  in  a  sudden  storm  of  lust, 
A  vapor  fed  from  wild  desire, 
A  wand'ring  self-consuming  fine, 
Bat  Hymen's  kindred  flame*  unite. 

And  burn  for  ever  one; 
Chaste  as  cold  Cynthia's  virgin  light, 
Productive  as  the  Sun. 

SEMICHORU5. 

Oh,  source  of  ev'rv  social  tie, 
I'nited  wish,  and  mutual  joy  ! 
What  various  joys  on  one  attend, 
Ac  son",  a?  father,  brother,  hushand,  friend  ! 
Whether  his  ho.irv  sire  he  spies, 
While  thousand  grateful  thoughts  arise*, 
Or  meet*  his  spouse'*  fonder  eye, 
Or  views  his  smiling  progeny  ; 

What  tender  passions  take  their  turns, 

What  home-felt  raptures  move  ! 
His  heart  now  melts,  now  leaps,  now  burns, 
With  rev'renee,  hope,  and  lore. 

CHORUS. 

Hence  guilty  joys,  distastes,  surmises  ; 
Hence  false  tears,  deceit,  disguises, 
D.mzers,  doubts,  delays,  surprises; 

Fires  that  scorch,  yet  dare  not  shine  ! 
purest  love's  uawasting  treasure, 


Constant  faith,  fait  hope,  long  leisure, 
Days  of  ease  and  nights  of  pleasure  ; 
Sacred  Ilvnieu!  these  are  thine* 


5  7.     OJc  »n  Solih/tle*.     Tope. 
Hapvy  the  man  whose  wish  and  car« 

A  few  paternal  acres  bound  ; 
Content  to  bicathe  his  native  air, 

In  his  own  ground. 
Whose  hercj  .villi  milk,  whose  fields  wilh  bread, 

Whose  flocks  supply  him  with  attire  ; 
Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shade. 

In  winter  fire. 
Blest,  who  can  unconcern'dly  find 

Hours,  days,  and  years,  slide  soft  away  f 
In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind, 

Quiet  by  day : 
Sound  sleep  by  night,  study  and  esse 
Together  mix'd  ;  sweet  recreation  ! 
And  innocence  which  most  does  pleas"e  / 

With  meditation. 
Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown, 

Thus  un lamented  let  hie  die; 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 
Tell  where  I  lie. 

§  8.     T7ic  Dying  Christian  to  hit  Soul.    Popf* 
O  D  E. 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame  ! 

Quit,  oh  quit,  this  mortal  frame! 
Trembling,  hoping,  ling'ring,  flying-, 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying  ! 

Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thy  strife, 

And  let  me  languish  into  life! 

Hark!  they  whisper;  angels  say, 

Sister  spirit,  come^way! 

What  i>  this  absorbs  me  quite, 

Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight, 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath? 
Tell  me,  my  Soul,  can  this  be  Death? 

The  world  recedes,  it  disappears  ! 

Heav'n  opens  on  my.  eves !   my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring  ! 
I^end,  lend  your  wings  !   I  mount  l  I  fly! 
O  Grave  where  is  thy  Victors  ? 

O  Death  !  where  is  thy  Sting ! 


§  9.     An  Essay  on   Criticism.     Pope. 

Tis  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing,  or  in  judging  ill  ; 
Hut,  of  the  two,  less  dang'rous  is  th'  offence 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense. 
Some  few  iu  that,  but  numbers  err  in  this ; 
Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  who  writes  amiss* 
A  fool  might  once  himself  alone  expose  ; 
Now  one  in  Terse  makes  many  more  in  prose. 

Tis  without  judgements,  as  our  watches ;  hour* 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 


•  This  was  a  Tery  early  production  of  our  Author,  written  at  ahont  twelve  years  old. 


It 
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In  Poets  as  true  Genius  i<  but  rare. 
True  Taste  a>  -cldum  is  the  Critic's  share  ; 
Both  must  alike  from  Heaven  derive  their  li^ht, 
J'hcsc  horn  to  judge,  as  well  as  those  to  write. 
Let  inch  teach  others  who  themselves  excel, 
And  censure  freely  who  have  written  well. 
Authors  are  partial  to  their  wit,  'lis  true  ; 
But  are  not  Critics  to  their  judgement  too  ? 

Yet,  if  we  look  more  closely,  we.  .-hall  find 
Most  have  the  seeds  of  judgement  in  their  mind: 
Nature  affords  at  least  a  glimm'riug  light; 
The  lines,   tho'  touch'd  but  faintly,  are  drawn 

right. 
But  as  the  slightest  sketch,  if  justly  trae'd,      ^ 
I-  hv  ill-coloring  but  the  more  dis^rae'd;  > 

So  by  false  learning  is  good  sense  defae'd.         J 
Some  are  bewilder'd  in  the  maze  of  schools, 
And  -nine  made  coxcombsNaturc men ntbutfools. 
In  search  of  wit  these  lose  their  common  sense, 
And  then  turn  Critics  in  their  own  defence  : 
Each  hums  alike,  w -ho  can  or  cannot  write, 
Or  with  a  Rival's  or  an  Eunuch's  spite. 
All  fools  have  still  an  itching  to  deride, 
And  fain  would  be  upon  the  laughing  side. 
If  Maevius  scribble  in  Apollo'-  spite* 
There  are  whojudge  still  worse  liianhecan  write. 

Some  have  at  first  for  Wits,  then  Poets  pass'd, 
Tnrn'd  Critics  next,  and  prov'ci  plain  fool  at  last, 
Some  neither  can  for  Wits  nor  C  ritics  pass  ; 
A-  heavy  mules  are  neither  horse  nor  ass. 
Those  half-le.un'd  writings,  num'rous  in  our  isle, 
As  half-form'd  insects  on  the  hanks  of  Nile  ; 
Unfinisb'd  things,  one  knows  not  wba,t  to  oall, 
Their  generation  s  so  equivocal: 
To  tell  'em  would  a  hundred  tongues  require ; 
Or  one  vain  wit's,  that  might  a  hundred  tire. 

But  you,  who  seek  to  give  and  merit  tame, 
And  justly  bear  a  Critic's  noble  name, 
Be  sure  yourself  and  your  own  reach  to  know, 
]  low  far  your  genius,  taste,  and  learning  go; 
Launch  not  beyond  your  depth,  but  be  discreet, 
And  mark  that  point  where  sense  and  dullness 

Nature  to  all  things  fix'd  the  limits  fit,  [meet. 
And  wisely  curb  proud  mail's  pretending  wit: 
As  on  the  land  while  here  the  ocean  gains  ; 
In  other  parts  it  leaves  wide  sandy  plains ; 
Thus  in  the  soul  while  memory  prevails, 
lite  solid  pow'r  of  understanding  fails ; 
Where  beams  of  warm  imagination  play* 
The  memory's  soft  figures  melt  away, 
One  science  only  will  a  gcuiu*  fit ; 
So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit : 
Not  only  bounded  to  peculiar  arts, 
But  oft  in  those  confin'd  to  single  parts. 
Like  Kings,  we  lose  the  conquest  gain'd  before, 
By  vain  ambition  still  to  make  them  more  : 
Pach  might  his  servile  province  well  command, 
Would  all  but  stoop  to  what  they  understand* 

First  followNature.and  your  judgement  frame 
By  her  just  standard,  which  is  still  the  same  ; 
LTnerring  Nature,  still  divinely  bright, 
One  clear,  unchang'd,  and  universal  light, 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart; 
At  once  the  source,  and  eud,  and  te»t  of  Art. 
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Art  from  that  fund  each  just  supply  provides; 
Works  without  show,  and  wit  bout  pomp  resides: 
In  some  fair  bodv  thus  th'  informing  soul 
With  spirits  feeds,  with  \igor  tills  the  whole, 
Each  motion  guides,  and  ev'ry  nerve  sustains; 
Itself  unseen,  but  in  th' effect  remains. 
Some,  to  whom  Heaven  in  wit  has  been  profuse* 
Want  as  much  more  to  turn  it  to  its  us.  j 
For  wit  and  judgement  often  are  at  strife, 
Tho'  meant  each  other's  aid,  like  man  and  wife. 
Tis  more  to  guide*  than  spur  the  .Muse's  steed  ; 
Restrain  his  fury,  than  provoke  his  speed  : 
The  winged  courser,  like  a  genroua  horse, 
Shuwsmuchtruemctilcw  'henyOU check discourse. 

Those  rules  of  old  discover rd,  not  devis'd, 
Are  Nature  still*  but  Nature  methodised; 
Nature,  like  monarchy,  is  but  restraiii'd 
By  the  same  laws  which  iirst  herself  ordain'd. 

Hear  how   learn'd  Greece  her   useful    rules 
indites, 
When  to  repress,  and  when  indulge  our  flights: 
High  on  Parnassus'  top  her  sons  she  show's. 
And  pointed  out  those  arduous  paths  i liny  trod: 
Held  from  afar,  al<*ft,  th'  immortal  prize, 
And  ura'd  the  rest  bv  equal  steps  to  rise. 
lust  precepts  thus  from  great  examples  given. 
She  drew  from   them  what  they  deriv'd  from 

he  iv  en, 
The  gen'rous  Critic  fann'd  the  Poet's  fire> 
And  taught  the  world  with  reason  to  admire. 
Then  Criticism  the  Muse's  handmaid  prov'd, 
Tpdress  her  charms,  and  make  her  morebelov'd: 
But  following  wits  from  that  intention  stray 'd  ; 
Who  could  not  win  the  mistress,  woo'd  the  maid, 
Against  the  Poets  their  own  arms  they  turn'd, 
Sure  to  hate  most  the  men  from  whom  they 
So  modern  'Pothecaries  taught  the  art    [learn'd 
By  Doctors  bills  to  play  the  Doctor's  part, 
Bold  in  the  practice  of  mistaken  rules, 
Prescribe,  apply,  and  call  their  masters  fools. 
Some  on  the  leaves  of  antient  authors  prey  ; 
Nor  time  nor  moths  e'er  spoil'd  so  much  as  they: 
Some  drily  plain,  without  invention's  aid, 
Write  dull  receipts  how  poets  may  be  made. 
These  leave  the  sense,  their  learning  to  display; 
And  those  explain  the  meaning  quite  away. 

You  then  whose  judgement  the  right  course 
would  steer, 
Kn«w  well  each  Antient's  proper  character: 
His  fable,  subject,  scope,  in  cv'rt  page: 
Religion,  country,  genius  of  his  age: 
Without  all  these  at  once  before  your  eyes  ; 
Cavil  you  may,  but  never  criticise; 
Be  Homer's  works  your  study  and  delight ; 
Read  them  by  day,  and  meditate  by  night  : 
Thence  form    your    judgement,    thence  your. 

maxims  bring, 
And  trace  the  Muses  upwards  to  their  spring. 
Still  with  itself  compar'd  his  text  peruse; 
Or  let  your  commeiu#l>e  the  Mantua's  Muse. 

When  first  young  Maro  in  bis  boundless  mind 
A  work  t'  outlast  immortal  Rome  design'd, 
Perhaps  he  seem'd  above  the  Critics  law, 
And  but  fiomNature's  fountain*  icorn'dtodraw: 
P  *  But 


n  [3 

Tim  when  \   examine  r\'ty  part  he  came, 
Nature  and  Homer  wire,  lie  found,  the  same. 
me'd,  amaz'd,  hechecks  the  hold  design  :~i 
Aud  rules  as  strict  his  labor'*]  work  confine,   r 
As  if  the  Stags  rite  o'erluok'd  each  line.  J 

I. earn  hence  for  antient  rules  a  just  esteem  ; 
'Jo  copy  nature  it  to  copy  them. 

Some  beauties  vet  no  precepts  can  declare; 
For  tiiere  s  a  happiness  as  well  a*,  care  : 
Music  resembles  Poetry  ;  in  each  ") 

Are  nameless  paces  which  no  methods  teach,  r 
And  which  a  niaster-liand  alone  can  teach.      J 
If.  where  the  rules  not  far  enough  extend 
(Since  rules  were  made  hut  to  promote  their  end) 
Some  kicky  Licence  answer  to  ihe  full 
Th' intent  propos'd,  that  Licence  is  a  rule. 
Thus  PegaSufi,  a  nearer  way  to  take, 
May  boldly  deviate  From  the  common  track. 
Great  Wit-  sometimes  may  gloriously  oflend, 
And  rise  to  faults  true  Critics  dare  not  mend; 
From  vulgar  hounds  with  brave  disorder  part, 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art ; 
Wnich,  without  passing  through  thejddgement, 
The  heart, and  all  its  endat  once  attains,   [sains 
In  prospects  thus,  some  objects  please  our  eyes  1 
Which  out  of  nature's,  common  order  rise,      Y 
Thi-  shapeless  roek  or  common  precipice.       J 
But  fho"  the  Antients  thus  their  rules  invade, 
As  kings  dispense  with  lawsthemserveshavemade, 

r.is.   beware!  or,  if  von  must  oHend 
Against  the  precept,  ne'er  transgress  its  end; 
J.et  it  he  seldom,  and  compell'd  by  need  ; 
And  have,  at  lca-t,  their  precedent  to  plead. 
The  Critic  else  proceeds  without  remorse, 
Seise-  your  fame,  and  puts  his  laws  in  force. 

I  know   there  are,    to  whose   presumptuous 
thoughts 
Tho-e  freer  beauties.  e\'n  in  them,  seem  faults. 
Some  figures  monstrous  and  mis-shap'd  appear, 
i  n 'i-ider'd  singly,  or  beheld  too  near : 
Which,  but  proportion'a  to  their  light,  or  place, 
Due  distance  reconciles  to  form  and  grace. 
A  prudent  chief  not  always  must  display 
Hi*  pow'rs  in  equal  ranks,  and  fair  array; 
But  with  th'  occasion  and  the  place  comply, 
Conceal  his  force,  nay  seem  sometimes  to  fly. 
Those  eft  are  stratagems  where  errors  seem  ; 
Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream. 

Still  green  with  bays  each  antient  altarstands, 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  bands; 
.       :rc  from  Flames,  from  Envy's  fiercer  rage, 
Destructive  War.  and  all-involving  Aye. 
S  -o  from  each  clime  the  learn'd  theirincensebring! 
Hear,  In  all  tongues  consenting  Pawns  ring! 
Jn  praise  so  just  leteVry  voice  bejoin'd, 
And  fill  the  gen'ral  chorus  of  mankind. 
Hail,  Bards  triumphant !  horn  in  happier  days ; 
Immortal  heirs  of  universal  praise! 
Whose  honor-  with  increase  of  ages  grow, 
As  streams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  thev  flow; 
Stations  unborn  your  mighty  names  shall  sound, 
And  worlds  applaud  that  must  not  yet  be  found  ! 
O  may  some  spark  of  your  celestial  fire 

■  nest,  of  yew  sons  inspire 
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(That  on  weak  wings,  from  far,  pursues  vour 
ftighw  . 

Clows  n  bile  he  read-,  but  trembles  as  hewriti 
To  teach  vain  Wits  a  science  little  known; 
T'  admire  superior  sense,  and  doubt  lheir  own! 

Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erringjudgement,  and  misguide  tin-mind, 
What  the  weak  head  w  it  1 1  strongest  bia»  rules, 
I-  Pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools. 
Whatever  Nature  has  in  worth  denied, 
She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  Pride; 
For  as  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls  we  find     [wind: 
What  wants  in  hlood  ami  spirit-,  swell'd  with 
Pride,  where  \\  it  foils,  steps  in  to  our  defence, 
And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense. 
If  once  right  reason  drives  that  cloud  away, 
Truth  breaks  upon  us  with  resistless  day. 
Trust  not  yourself;  but,  vour  defects  to  know, 
Make  use  of  ev'rv  friend  —  and  ev'rv  foe. 
A  little  learning  is  a  dang'rous  thing; 
Dunk  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring: 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain* 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 
Fir'd  at  first  sight, with  what  the  Muse  imparts, 
In  fearless  yontri  we  tempt  the  heights  or  Art.-, 
While  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind 
Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind  ; 
But,  more  advane'd,  behold  with  strange  surprise 
New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise  1 
So  pleas'd  at  firsi  the  tow'ring  Alps  we  trv, 
Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  skv; 
Th'  eternal  snows  appear  already  past, 
And  the  first  cloudsand  mountains  seem  the  last. 
But,  those attain'd,  we  tremble  to  survey 
The  growing  labors  of  the  lengthen'd  way  ; 
Th'  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wand'ring  eves, 
Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise  ! 

A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  Wit 
Vt  ilh  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ  j 
Survey  the  whole,  nor  seek  slight  faults  to  find, 
Whcrenatiiremoves&andrapturewarmsthemind; 
Xor  lose,  for  that  malignant  dull  delight,' 
The  geu'rous  pleasure  to  be  charm'd  with  wit. 
But  in  such  lavs  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow, 
Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  low  ; 
That  shunning  faults,  one  quiet  tenor  keep; 
We  cannot  blame  indeed —  but  we  may  sleep. 
In  Wit,  as  Nature,  what  affects  our  hearts 
Is  not  til*  exactness  of  peculiar  parts  ; 
'Tls  not  a  lip,  or  eve,  we  beauty  call, 
But  the  joint  force  and  full  result  of  all. 
Thus  whertweviewsomewell-proportion'ddome, 
The  world's  just  wonder,  and  e  en  thine,  O  Rome  j 
No  single  parts  unequally  surprise  ; 
All  comes  united  to  th'  admiring  eves  : 
No  monstrous   height,    or   breadth,  or  length 

appear ; 
The  whole  at  once  is  bold  and  regular. 

Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see, 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was.  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 
In  ev'ry  work  regard  the  writer's  cud, 
Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend i 
And  if  the  means  be  just,  ihe  conduct  true, 
Applause,  in  ipite  of  trivial- faults,  is  due. 

As 


imazeth  umearn'd,and  make  the  learned  stmle. 
Jnlucky  as  Fungdso  in  the  play,  •         ~) 

Tiese  spades;  with  awkward  vanity,  display  r 
\  hat  the  fine  gentleman  wore  yesterday  !      * 
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\s  in  n  of  breeding,  sometimes  men  of  wit, 
T'avoid  great  error--,  must  the  less  commit  j 
Neglect  the  rules  each  verbal  Critic  lays, 
For  not  toknow  some  trifles  is  .1  praise. 
Most  Critics,  fond  of  some  subservient  art, 
Still  make  the  Whole  depend  upon  a  Part: 
Thej  talk  of  principles,  but  uqtions  prize; 
And  all  to  one  lov'd  folly  sacrifice. 

Once  ml  o  lime,  LaMancha's  Knight, they  say, 
A  certain  Bard  eucount'ring  on  the  way, 
I  I  d  in  terms  asjust,  with  looks  as  sage, 

Aa  e'er  could  Dennis,  of  the  Grecian  stage  ; 
Concluding  all  were  desperate  sots  and  fools 
\\  hod  trsi  depart  from  Aristotle's  rules. 
Our  Author,  happy  in  a  judge  so  nice, 
Produc'd  his  play, and  begg'd  me  Knight's  ad  vice, 
Made  hiui  observe  the  subject  and  tiie  plot, 
The  manners,  passions,  unities  :  what  not? 
All  which  exact  to  rule,  were  brought  about, 
Wore  but  a  Combat  in  the  lists  left  out. 
'•  What!  leave  the(Combat  out  r"  exclaims  the 

Knight ; 
Yes,  or  we  must  renounce  the  Stagyrite. 
"  Nut  so,  In  heaven  I"  he  answers  in  a  rage  ; 
"  Knights,  squires,   and  steeds,  must  enter  on 

"  the  stage."' 
Si)  vast  a  throng  the  stage  can  ne'er  contain. 
'■  Then  build  a  new,  or  act  it  in  a  plain." 

Thus  (  ritics  of  less  judgement  than  caprice, 
Curious,   not  knowing;  not  exact,  but  nice, 
From  short  ideas  ;  and  offend  in  arts 
(A-  most  in  manners)  by  a  love  to  parts. 

Some  to  Conceit  alone  their  taste  confine, 
And  gltlt' ring  thoughts  struck  out  at  ev'ry  line  ; 
Pleas'd  with  a  work  where  nothing's  just  or  fit ; 
One  glaring  Chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit. 
Poets,  like  painters,  thus,  unskill'd  to  trace 
The  naked  nature  and  the  living  -race, 
Vv  ith  sold  and  jewels  cover  ev'ry  part. 
And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  of  art. 
True  wit  is  Nature  to  advantage  drcss'd; 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  express'd, 
Something,  wHose  truth  corivine'datsightwefittd, 
That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mind. 
As  shades  more  sweetly  recommend  the  light, 
So  modest  plainness  sets  off  sprightly  wit. 
For  works  may  have  more  wit  than  does 'em  good, 
As  bodies  perish  thro'  excess  of  blood. 

Others  tor  language  all  their  care  express. 
And  value  books,  as  women  men,  fur  dress  : 
Their  praise  is  still  —  The  Style  is  excellent ! 
The  Sense  they  humbly  take  upon  content. 
Words  are  like  leaves  ;  and,  where  they  most 

abound, 
Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found. 
False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatic  glass, 
Its  gaudy  colors  spreads  on  ev'ry  place  ; 
The  face  of  Nature  we  no  more  survey  ; 
All  glares  alike,  without  distinction  gay: 
But  true  expression,  like  th'  unchanging  Sun,l 
Clears  and   improves  whate'er  it  shines  upon;r 
It  gilds  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none.  J 

Expression  ii  the  dress  of  thought,  and  still 
Appears  more  decent  as  more  suitable  , 
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A  vile  conceit,  in  pompous  word-  exp  est, 

Is  likea  clown  in  regal  purple  drest: 

For  difTreat  snles  with  dirt  rent  subjects  sort, 

As sev'ral  garb  with  country,  town,  and  court. 

Some,  by  old  words,  to  fame  have  made  pretence: 

Antients  in  phrase,  mere  moderns  in  their  sense- 

Such  labor'd  nothings,  in  so  strange  a  style, 

Amaze  th'unlearn'd,  and  make  the  learned  smile 

Unl 

Th 

\\  hat  ttie  line  gentleman  wore  yesterday 

And  but  so  mimic  autient  wits  at  best, 

As  apes  ourgrandsires,  in  their  doublets  drest. 

in  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold  ; 

Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new  or  old. 

Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried. 

Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

Hut  most  by  numbers  judge  a  poet's  song  ; 
And  smooth  or  rough  with  them  Urightorwrong: 
I  nthe  bright^ VI  use  iho'thousand charms  conspire, 
Her  voice  is  all  these  tuneful  fools  admire  ; 
Who  haunt  Parnassus  but  to  please  their  ear,! 
Not  mend  their  minds;  assometochurch  repair  r 
Not  tor  the  doctrine,  but  the  music  there.       3 
These  equal  syllables  alone  require, 
Tim'  oft  the  car  the  open  vowels  tire  ; 
While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join, 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line  : 
While  they  ringround  the  same  unvaried  chimes, 
With  sure  returns  of  still  expected  rhymes : 
AY  here'eryou  find  "the  cooling  western  breeze." 
In  the  next  line,  "  it  whispers  thro'  the  trees:" 
If  crystal  streams"  w  ithpleasingtaurmurs  creep." 
The  reader's  threaten'd(notinvain)  with"  sleep  " 
Then,  at  the  last  and  onlv  couplet  fraught 
W  ith  some  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thought, 
A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song,     [along. 
That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length 
Leave  such  to  tunc  their  own  dull  thymes,  and 

know 
What's  roundly  smooth,  or  languishingly  slow  ; 
And  praise  the  easy  vigor  of  a  line 
Where  Denham's  strength  and  Waller's  sweet- 
ness join. 
Trueease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance  ; 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  leam'd to  dance. 
'Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence, 
The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense  : 
Soft  is  the  strain  when  zephyr  gently  blows, 
And  the sinoothstreaniinsinuotherr.ii'inber:  flows; 
But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore. 
The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent 
roar.  [throw, 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to 
The  line  too  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow: 
Not  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along 

the  main. 
Hear  how  Timotheus  varied  lav;  surprise, 
And  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  rise  ! 
\\  hile,  at  each  change,  the  son  of  Libyan  Jove 
Now  burns  with  glorv,  and  then  melts  with  love: 
Now  his  fierce  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  glow, 
Now  sighs  steal  out,  and  tears  begin  to  flow  : 
P  3  Peisians 
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Persians  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found. 
And  the  world's  victor  stood  subdued  by  sound  ! 
The  pow'rof  music  all  our  hearts  allow  ; 

And  what  Tiiuotheus  wis,  rs  Drvden  now. 

Avoid  extremes,  and  shun  the'  fault  of  such 
Who  Mill  are  pleas'd  too  little  or  too  much. 
At  every  trifle  scorn  to  take  offence  ; 

That  always  shows  great  pride  or  little  sense  : 
1  hose  heads,  as  stomachs,  are  not  sure  the  best, 
"W  hich  nan-catcall,  and  nothing  can  digest. 
^  et  let  not  each  gay  turn  thv  rapture  move  . 
por  fools  admire,  but  men  of  sense  approve: 
As  things  seem  large  which  we  thro'  mists  descry; 
Durness  is  ever  apt  to  magnify. 

Some  foreign  writers,  some  our  own,  despise; 
Theantients  only,  or  the  moderns,  prize. 
Thus  wit,  like  faith,  by  each  man  is  applied 
To  one  small  sect,  and' all  are  danra'd  beside. 
Meanly  thev  seek  the  blessing  to  confine, 
And  force  that  sun  but  on  n  part  to  shine, 
M  hich  not  alone  the  southern  wit  sublimes, 
But  ripens  spirits  in  cold  northern  climes  ; 
V»  Inch  from  the  first  has  shone  orrages  past, 
Enlights  the  present,  and  shall  warm  the  last: 
Tho'  each  may  feel  increases  and  decays. 
And  see  now  clearer  and  now  darker  days. 
Regard  nojt  then  if  wit  be  old  or  pew, 
But  blame  the  false,  ;.nd  value  still  the  true. 

Some  ne'er  advance  a  judgement  oftheir  own, 
But  catch  the  spreading  notion  of  the  town  ; 
They  reason  and  conclude  br  precedent, 
And  own  stale  nonsense  which  they  ne'er  invent. 
S'imejudgeofatilhors'names.not  works;  and  then 
Nor  praise  nor  blame  the  writings,  but  the  men 
Of  all  this  servile  herd,  the  worst  is  he 
That  in  proud  dulness  joins  with  quality: 
A  constant  critic  at  the  L'reat  man's  board, 
To  fetch  and  carry  nonsense  for  niv  lord  : 
"What  woeful  Huff  this  madrigal  would  be, 
In  some  starv'd  hackney  sonnctteer,  or  me  ! 
But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 


Scotists  and  Thomists  now  in  peace  remain 
Amidst  their  kindred  cobwebs  in  Duck-lane. 
If  faith  itself  has  ditl'rent  dresses  worn. 
What  wonder  modes  in  wit  should  take  thcirturn! 
Oft,  leaving  what  is  natural  and  fit, 
The  current  roily  proves  the  ready  wit; 
And  authors  think  the  reputation  sale. 
Which  lives  as  long  as  fools  are  pleas'd  to  laugh. 

Some  valuing  those  of  their  own  side  or  mind) 
Still  make  themselves  the  measure  of  mankind  ! 
I  ondlv  we  think  we  honor  merit  then, 
V\  hen  we  but  praise  ourselves  in  other  men. 
Parties  in  v  it  attend  on  those  of  state. 
And  public  faction  doubles  private  hate. 
Pride,  malice,  folly  against  Drvden  rose, 
In  various  shapes  of  parsons,  critics,  beaux  : 
Hut  sense surviv'd  when  merry  jests  were  past. 
For  rising  merit  v.  ill  buoy  up  at  last. 
Might  he  return,  and  bless  once  more  our  eyes. 
New  Blarkmoresand  new  Milboorns  must  Stise: 
Nay,  should  great  Homer  lift  his  awful  head, 
Zpilus  again  would  start  up  from  the  dead. 
Envy  will  merit,  as  its  shade,  pursue  ; 
Hut,  Hkea  shadow,  proves  the  substance  true: 
For  envied  wit,  like  Sol  eclips'd,  makes  known 
Th'  opposing  body's  grotssness,  not  its  own. 
When  first  that  sun  mopow'rrul  beams  displays,' 
It  draws  up  vapors  which  obscure  its  rays  ; 
But  ev'n  those  clouds  at  last  adorn  its  way, 
Reflect  new  dories,  and  augment  the  day. 

Be  thou   the  first  true  merit  to  befriend; 
His  praise  is  lost  who  sta\s  till  all  roinmend. 
Short  is  the  date,  alas!  of  modern  rhymes, 
And  'tis  but  just  to  let  them  live  betimes. 
No  longer  now  that  golden  age  appears) 
\\  hen  patriarch  wits  surviv'd  a  thousand  rears: 
Now  length  of  fame  (our  second  life)  is  lost, 
And  bare  threescore  is  all  e'en  that  can  boast; 
Our  sons  their  father's  falling  language  see, 
And  such  as  Chaucer  is  shall  Drvden  be. 
So  when  the  faithful  pencil  has  design'd 


Wow  the  wit  brightens!   how  the  style  refines  !    Some  bright  idea  of  the  master's  mind, 
Before  his  sacred  name  flies  ev'ry  fault, 
And  each  exalted  stanza  teems  with  thought ! 

I  he  vulgar  thus  thro'  imitation  err  ; 
As  oft  the  learuM  bv  being  singular  : 
So  much  they  scorn' the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 
By  chance  ^o  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong  : 
So  schismatics  the  plain  believers  quit, 
And  are  hut  damn  (I  for  having  too  much  wit. 
Some  praise  at  morning  what  they  blameat  night; 
But  always  think  the  last  opinion  right. 
A  Muse  by  these  is  like  a  mistress  us'd  ; 
This  hour  she's  idoliz'd,  the  next  abus'd  ; 
While  their  weak  heads,  like  towns  unfortified, 
I  wixt  sense  and  nonsense  dailychange  their  side. 
Ask  them  thecau.se;  they're  wiser  still,  thev  say; 
And  sr i I !  t<-  morrow  wiser  than  to  dav. 
v\  c  think  our  father-  fools,  so  wi»e  we  iirow ; 
Our  wiser  sons,  no  doubt,  will  think  us  so 
Once  school-divines  this  zealous  isle  o'erspread; 
H  ho  knew  most  sentences  was,  deepest  read  : 
faith,  Gi.-pcl,  all  scem'd  made  to  be  disputed, 
And  pone  Ir.d  sonse  enough  to  be  confuted  : 


Where  a  new  world  leaps  out  at  his  command, 
And  ready  Nature  waits  upon  his  hand; 
"W  hen  the  ripe  colors  soften  and  unite, 
And  sweetlv  melt  into  just  shade  and  light ; 
N\  hen  mellowing  years  their  full  perfect  ion  give, 
And  each  bold  figure  just  begins  to  live  ; 
The  trcach'rous  colors  the  fair  art  betray, 
And  all  the  bright  creation  fades  away  ! 

Unhappy  wit,  like  most  mistaken  things, 
Atones  not  for  that  envy  which  it  brings. 
Tn  youth  alone  its  empty  praise  we  boast; 
But  soon  the  sbort-livd  vanity  is  lost 
Like  some  fair  flow'r  the  early  spring  supplie* 
That  ;_.;i!v  blooms,  but  ev'n  in  blooming  dies. 
What  is  this  wit,  which  must  our  (ares  employ? 
The  owner's  wife,  that  other  men  enjoy  : 
Then  most  our  trouble  still  when  most  admir'd, 
And  still  the  more  we  give,  the  more  roauir'd; 
\\  hose  fame  with  pains  we  guard,  but  lose  with 
Sure  some  to  vex,  but  never  all  to  please  :   [ease, 
Tis  what  the  vicious  fear,  the  virtuous  shuitf; 
By  fools  'tis  hated,  and  by  knaves  undone! 

If 
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If  wit  bo  much  from  ign'ra,nce  undergo, 
Ah  ift  not  learning  too  commence  its  foe! 
Of  old.  those  met  rewards  who  rnnld  excel, 
Ami  such  wereprais'd  who  bul  endearnurM  well: 
Tim*  triumphs  were  to  gen'rais  onlydue, 
Crowns  were  reserv'd  to  amee  the  soldiers  too. 
Now,  thev  vho  reach  Parnassus'  lofty  crown 
Employ  their  pains  to  spurn  some  other?  down ; 
And  while  .self-love  each  jealous  writer  rules, 
Contending  wits  become  the  sport  of  fools; 
But  still  trie  worst  with  most  regret  commend, 
For  each  ill  author  i-  as  had  a  friend. 
To  w  lit  base  ends,  and  bv  what  abject  ways, 
Are  mortal*  urs'cl  through  sacred  Inst  of  praise! 
Alt!   m  er  =o  dire  ;i  thirst  of  glon  boast, 
Nor  in  the  critic  let  th.-  man  be  lost. 
Good  nature  and  apod  sense  must  ever  join: 
To  err  is  human ;  to  forgive,  divine. 

But  if  in  noble  mind-;  some  dregs  remain, 
Not  vet  purs'd  off,  of  spleen  and  sour  disdain, 
Discharge  'hat  rage  on  more  provoking  crimes, 
Nor  fear  a  dearth  in  these  flagitious  times, 
No  pardon  vile  obscenit)  should  find, 
Tho"  wit  and  art  conspire  10  move  your  mind  j 
lint  dulness  with  obscenttv  must  prove 
A*  shameful  sure  as  imimteuce  in  love. 
In  the  fat  ape  of  pleasure,   wealth,  and  ease, 
Sprunk   the  rank  weed,  andthnVd  with  large 

increase : 
When  love  was  all  an  easy  monarch's  care; 
Seldom  at  council,  never  in  a  war, 
.lilts  rul'd  the  state,  and  statesmen  farces  writ ; 
Na\ ,  w  itshad  pensions,  and  young  lords  had  w  it: 
The  fair  sat  panting  ai  a  courtier's  plav, 
And  not  a  mask  went  unimprov'd  awav; 
The  modest  fan  was  lifted  up  no  more  ; 
And  virgins  snril'd  at  what  thev  blush'd  before. 
The  following  licence  of  a  foreign  reign 
Did  all  the  dregs  of  hold  Sncinus  drain  ; 
Then  unbelieving  priest*  reform 'd  the  nation, 
And  taught  more  pleasant  methods  of  salvation ; 
\\  here  Heaven's  free  subjects-might  their  rights 

dispute, 
Lest  God  himself  should  seem  loo  absolute  : 
Pulpits  their  sacred  satire  lcarn'd  to  spare, 
And  vice  admir'd  to  find  a  flatt'rer  there! 
Iinconratr'd  thus,  wit's  Titans  brawl  the  skies. 
And  the  press groan'd  with  licens'd  blasphemies. 
These  monsters,  critics!  with  vour  darts  engage, 
Here  point  \ our  thunder,  and  exhaust  vour  rage! 
Yel  shun  their  fault,  who.  scandalously  nice, 
Will  needs  mistake  an  author  into  vice  :  ( 

All  seems  infected  that  th'  infected  spy, 
As  all  seems  yellow  to  the  jaundie'd  eye. 

Learn  then  what  morals  critics  ought  to  show, 
For  'tis  but  half  a  judge's  task  to  know. 
"Tis  pot  enough,  taste,  judgement,  learning,  join; 
In  all  you  speak,  let  truth  and  candor  shine  : 
That  not  alone  what  to  vour  sense  is  due 
All  may  allow,  but  seek  vour  friendship  too. 

lie  silent  always  when  you  doubt  vour  sense  ; 
And  speak,  tho'  sure,  with  seeming  diffidence  : 
Some  positive,  persisting  fops  we  know, 
YY  ho,  if  ence  wrong,  will  needs  be  always  10; 
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Rut  you  with  pleasure  own  your  errors  past, 
And  make  each  day  a  critique  on  the  last. 

"I  is  not  enough  your  counsel  still  be  true; 
Blunt  truths  morciiiischiefihanniccfalsehoodsdo: 
Men  mu't  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not. 
And  things  unknown  propo»'d  as  things  forgot. 
Without  good-breeding,  truth  isdisapproi'd; 
That  onlv  make,  superior  seme  belovd. 

Be  niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretence; 
For  the  worst  avarice  is  that  of  sense. 
With  mean  complacence  ne'er  betray  vour  trust. 
Nor  be  so  civil  as  to  prove  unjust. 
Fear  not  the  anger  of  the  w  ise  to  raise  j 
Those  best  can  Lear  reproof  who  merit  praise. 

"1  were  well  might  critics  si  illthisfreedomtaike^ 
But  Appius  reddens  at  each  word  yon  speak, 
And  stares  tremendous,  with  a  threai'ning  eve. 
Like  some  fierce  tyrant  in  old  tapestry, 
Fear  most  to  tax  an  honorable  fool, 
Whose  ri^bt  it  is,  uncensnr'd,  to  be  dull ;  , 

Such,  withon    wit,  are  poets  when  thev  please. 
As  without  learning   they  can  take  degrees. 
Leave dang'roos  truths  to  unsuccessful  satire*, 
And  rlati'rv  to  fulsome  dedicators,  [more 

Whom,  when  they  praise,  the  world  believes  no 
Than  when  thev promise  to  cive  scribbling  o'er. 
'Tis  best  sometimes  vour  censure  to  restrain, 
And  charitably  let  the  dull  be  vain  : 
Your  silence  there  is  better  than  vour  spite  ; 
For  who  can  rail  so  long  as  thev  can  write? 
Still  humming  on,  their  drowsy  course  they  keip. 
And  la<h'd  so  long,  like  top?,  are  bsh'd  a-leep. 
False  steps  but  help  them  to  renew  the  race  ; 
As,  after  stumbling,jades  will  mend  their  jiace^ 
What  crowds  of  these,  impenitentlv  hold, 
In  sounds  and  jingling  s\llables  grown  old, 
Still  run  on  poets  in  a  raging  vein, 
Kv'n  to  the  dregs  and  squeezings  of  the  brain  j 
Strain  out  the  last  dull  droppings  of  their  sense. 
And  rhyme  with  all  the  rage  of  impotence ! 

Such  shameful  bards  we  have;  and  vet 'tis  true. 
There  are  as  mad  ahandon'd  critics  too. 
The  bookful  blockhead,   ignorantlv  read, 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head, 
\\  ith  his  own  tongue  still  edifies  his  ears, 
And  always  list' rung  to  himself  appears. 
All  books  he  reads,  and  all  he  reads  assails. 
From  Drvden's  Fables  down  toDurfev's  Tales  : 
With  him,  most  authors  steal  tin  ir works, orbuy* 
Garth  did  not  write  bis  own  Dispensary. 
Name  a  new  plav.  and  he  's  the  Port's  friend, 
Nav,show'dhisfa  ults,  but  when  wouldPoetsniend? 
No  place  so  sacred  from  such  fops  is  barr'd, 
Nor  isPaul's  church  more  safcthan  Paul's  church 

yard : 
Nav,  flv  to  altars  ;  there  they  '11  talk  vou  dead  ; 
For  Fools  rush  in  where  Angels  fear  to  tread. 
Distrustful  sensewhh  modest  caution  speaks," 
It  still  looks  home,and  short  excursions  make 
But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  vollie«  breaks, 
And  never  shockd,  and  never  turn'd  aside, 
Bursts  out,  resistless,  with  a  thund'ring  tide. 

But  w  here's  the  man  whocounsel  can  bestow. 

Still  pleab'd  to  teach,  and  vet  not  proud  to  know  ? 

P  4  Unbiass'd 
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Uubiass'd  or  by  favor  or  by  spite  ; 

Nor  dullv  prepoasess'd,  nor  hlindlv  right  ; 

Tho'  learn' d  well-bred ,  ,.nd  tho'  well  bred  sincere, 

Mo  lestly  bold,  and  humanly  seven  ; 

Who  to  a  friend  his  faults  can  freely  show, 

And  eladlv  poise  the  merit  of  a  for? 

B!e>t  with  a  Uste  exact,  vet  unconfiu'd  -f 

A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  human  kind  ; 

Gen'rous  converse;  a  sGttl  exempt  from  pride! 

And  love  to  praise,  with  reason  on  his  side  ? 

Such  once  were  Critics  ;  such  the  happy  few 
Athens  and  Rome  in  better  age?  knew. 
The  mighty  Stagi  rile  first  left  the  shore. 
Spread  all  hi?  sails,  and  durst  the  deeps  explore, 
Jle  steer' d  securely,  and  discover'd  fur, 
Led  by  the  light  of  the  Msonian  Star. 
a  race  lorn:  unconfin'd  and  free, 
Still  fend  and. proud  of  savage  liberty, 
Jteccii  'd  his  laws,  and  stood  convinc  d ;  'twas  fit, 
Whocon-juer'd  Nature  should  preside  o'er  Wit. 
Horace  still  charms  with  graceful  negligence, 
And  without  method  talks  us  into  sense; 
Will,  like  a  friend,  familiarly  convey 
The  truest  notions  in  the  easiest  way. 
He  who,  supreme  in  judgement  as  in  wit, 
Might  boldly  censure,  as  he  boldly  writ ; 
Yet  judg'd  with  coolness,  tho'  he  sung  with  fire: 
His  Precepts  teach  but  what  his  Works  inspire. 
Our  Critics  take  a  contrary  extreme  ; 
They  judge  with  fun',    but   they   write   with 

phlegm ; 
"Nor  suffers  Horace  more  in  wrong  translations. 
By  wits,  than  critics  in  as  wrong  quotations. 

See  Dionvsius  Homer's  thoughts  refine, 
And  call  new  beauties  forth  frum  ev'rv  line  ! 

Fancy  and  art  in  gay  Petronios  please  ; 
The  scholar's  learning)  with  the  courtier's  ease. 

In  grave  (Juintilian's  copious  work  we  find 
Thejustteat  rules  and  clearest  method  joia'd  : 
Thus  useful  arms  in  magazines  we  place, 
AH  rang'd  in  order,  and  dispos'd  with  grace; 
But  less  to  please  the  eye  than  arm  the  hand  ; 
Still  fit  for  use,  and  ready  at  command. 

Thee,  bold  Loruinus !  all  the  Nine  inpire, 
And  bless  iheir  Critic  with  a  Poet's  fire. 
An  ardent  judge,  who,  zealous  in  his  trust, 
With  warmth  gives  sentence,  yet  i>  always  just ; 
Whose  own  example  strengthen-  all  his  laws ; 
And  is  himself  that  great  sublime  he  draws. 

Tim-  long  succeed;    g  Cri  lies  jos'ly  rcign'd, 
Licence  repress'd,  and  useful  laws  ordain'd. 
Le-rmu;  and  Koine  alike  in  empire  "grew. 
And  Arts  still  follow 'd  wh.  re  the  Eagles  tin/  : 
From  thfi  same  foes,    aft  last,    both   ft  It    theii 

doom  ; 
And  the  '  g  fall,  and  Rome. 

\V"  '  (hen  Super   >t  ion,  join 'd  ; 

As  that  the  body,  this  euslav'd  the  mind  : 

,'d,  but  Itttk  undensteed ; 

A. id  to  be  did!  was  eon  , true  1  to  be  good  : 
r.iing  tbos  o'er-am  ; 
A  i  i  the  Monks  fmidi'd  what  the  Goths  begun. 

At  length  Erasmus,  that  great  iojur'd  name 
Tae  glory  of  the  Pric.ihjod,  and  the  shame  ! 


Stcmm'd  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barbVons  age. 
And  drove  those  holy  Vandals  otT  the  stage. 

But  see  !  each  Muse,  in  Leo's  golden  days, 
Starts  from  her  trance, and  trims  her  wither'd  bnysj 
Rome's  antienl  Genius,  o'er  its  ruin  rpread. 
Shakes  on' the  dust,  and  rears  its  rev'rend  head. 
Then  sculpture  and  her  sister-actS  revive; 
Stones  leapd  to  form,  and  rocks  began  to  lh-c  r 
W  iih  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  umg; 
A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Vida  sung. 
Immortal  Vida  !  on  whose  honor'd  brow 
The  Poet's  bays  and  Critic's  ivy  grow, 
Cremona  now  shall  ever  boast  thy  name; 
As  next  in  place  to  Mantua,  next  in  fame! 

But  soon  by  impious  arts  from  Latium  chas'd, 
Their  an tient  bounds  the  hanish'd  Muses  pass'd  ; 
Thence  Art',  o'erall  the  northern  world  advance, 
But  Critic-learning  rlourish'd  most  in  France: 
The  rule  a  nation,  born  to  serve  obev,  obevs  ; 
And  Boileau  still  in  right  of  Horace  sways. 
But  wc,  brave  Briton1?,  foreign  laws  despis'd,  / 
And  kept  uHConqucr'd  and  uncivihx'd  ; 
Fierce  for  the.  liberties  of  wit,  and  bold, 
Wc  still  defied  the  Romans,  as  of  old. 
Vet  some  there  were,  among  the  sounder  few 
Of  those  who  less  prcsum'd,  and  better  knew,. 
Who  durst  assert  the  juster  an  tient  cause, 
And  here  restor'd  Wit's  fundamental  laws  ; 
Such  was  the  Muse  whole  rules  and  practice  tell. 
"  Nature's  chief  Master-piece  i.,  writing  well." 
Such  was  Roscommon,  not  more  learn 'd  than 

good,  ^    . 

With  manners  gen'rous  as  his  noble  blood  ; 
To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known, 
And  ev'rv  Author's  merit  but  his  own. 
Such  late  wasW  abb, the  Muse's judge  and  friend, 
Who  justly  knew  to  blame  or  to  commend  : 
To  failings  mild,  but  zealous  for  desert  ; 
The  clearest  head,  and  the  sincerest  heart. 
This  humble  praise,  lamented  shade  !   receive, 
This  praise  at  least  a  grateful  Muse  may  give. 
The  Muse  whose  early  voice  you  taught  to  sing, 
Prescrib'd  her  heights, and  prun'dhertendcrwing, 
(Her  guide  now  lost)  no  more  attempts  to  rise, 
Bui  in  lownumbersshortexcursions  tries :  [view; 
Content,  if  hence  th'  unlcarn'd  their  wants  may 
The  learn'd  reflect  on  what  before  they  knew  : 
Careless  of  eensure,  nor  too  fond  of  fame  ; 
Still  pleas'd  to  praise,  yet  not  afraid  to  blame: 
Averse  alike  to  Hatter,  or  offend  ; 
Not  free  from  faults,  nor  yet  too  vain  to  mend. 


$10.     The  Rape. qf  the  Lech.    Pope. 

Nolneram,  Belinda,  tuos  violare  capillos; 
Sed  juv;it,  hoc  precibus  me  tribujsse  tin's. 

MART. 
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lire 


CANTO    I. 

offence    from 


am  rous  causes 


What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things, 

1  sing  —  Thi-  verse  to  Caryl,  Muse!  is  due, 

6  even  Belinda  may  vouchsafe  to  view  : 

Slight 
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Slight  i*  the  subject,  hut  not  so  the  praise, 
If  She  inspire,  and  He  approve  njy  lays.        [lie' 
Say  wlut  strange  motive,  goddess!  could  com- 
A  will-bred  Lord  ('assault  a  gentle  Belle? 
O  say,  what  stranger  cause,  yet  uncxplor'd, 
C'/Oiild  make  a  gentle  Belle  reject  a  Lord  r 
In  tasks  so  hold  CM  little  men  engage  r 
And  in  soft  bosoms  dwells  such  mighty  rage? 
Sol  thro'  white  curtains  shot  a  tiin'tuus  ray, 
And  op'd  those  eyes  that  must  eclipse  the  day  : 
Jsow  lapdogs  gave  themselves  the  rousing  shake ; 
And  sleepless  lovers,  just  at  twelve,  awake  : 
Thrice  rung  the  bell,  th«  slipper  knock'd  the 

ground, 
And  the  press'd  watch  rcturn'd  a  silver  sound. 
Belinda  still  her  downy  pillow  press'd, 
Her  guardian  Sylph  prolong'd  the  balmy  rest — 
Twas  He  had  summon'd  to  her  silent  bed 
The  morning-dreams  thathovee'd  o'er  her  head — 
A  youth  morcglitt'ring  than  a  birth-night  beau, 
THat  ev'n  in  slumber  caus'd  her  cheek  to  glowj 
Seem'd  to  her  ear  his  winning  lips  to  lay, 
And  thus  in  whispers  said,  or  seem'd  to  say  : 
Fairest  of  mortals,  thou  distinguish'd  care 
Of  thousand  bright  inhabitants  of  air  ! 
If  e'er  one  vision  touch  thy  infant  thought, 
Of  all  the  Nurse  and  all  the  Priest  have  taught; 
Of  airy  elves  by  moonlight  shadows  seen. 
The  silver  token,  and  the  circled  green, 
Or  virgins  visited  by  Angel-pow'rs, 
With  golden  crowns,  and  wreaths  of  heavenly 

flow'rs  ? 
Hear  and  believe  !  thy  own  importance  know, 
iS;or  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  things  below. 
Some  secret  truths,  from  learned  pride  conceal'd, 
To  maids  alone  and  children  are  reveal'd  : 
What  the'  no  credit  doubting  wits  may  give, 
The  fair  and  innocent  shall  still  believe. 
Know  then,  unnuniber'd  spirits  round  thee  fly, 
The  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky  . 
These,  tho'  unseen,  are  ever  on  the  wing, 
Hang  o'er  the  box,  or  hover  round  the  ring. 
Think  what  an  equipage  thou  hast  in  air, 
And  view  with  scorn  two  pages  and  a  chair. 
As  now  your  own,  our  beings  were  of  old. 
And  onee  inclos'd  in  woman's  beauteous  mould ; 
Thence,  by  a  soft  transition,  we  repair 
From  earthly  vehicles  to  these  of  air. 
Think  not,  when  woman's  transient  breath  is  fled, 
That  all  her  vanities  at  once  are  dead  ; 
Succeeding  vanities  ahe  still  regards, 
And,  tho'  she  plays  no  more,  o'erlooks  the  cards. 
Her  joy  in  gilded  chariots,  when  alive, 
And  love  of  ombre,  after  death  survive  ; 
For  when  the  fair  in  all  their  pride  expire, 
To  their  first  elements  their  seals  retire  : 
The  sprites  of  fiery  termagants  in  flame 
Mount  up,  and  take  a  salamander's  name. 
Soft  yielding  maids  to  water  glide  away, 
And  sip,  with  nymphs,  their  elemental  tea. 
The  graver  prude  sinks  downward  to  a  gnome, 
In  search  of  mischief  still  on  earth  to  roam. 
The  light  coquettes  in  sylphs  aloft  repair, 
And  sport  and  flutter  in'  the  fields  of  air. 


Know  further  yet — whoever  fair  and  chaste 
Rejects  mankind,  is  by  some  sylph  embrae'd  ; 
For  spirit*,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  ease 
Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they  please. 
What  guards  the  purity  of  melting  maids 
In  courtly  balls  and  midnight  masquerades 
Safe  from  the  beach' rous  friend,  thedartng  spark, 
The  glance  by  day,  the  whisper  m  the  dark, 
When  kind  occasion  prompts  their  warm  desires. 
When  music  softens,  and  when  dancing  tires? 
'Tis  but-their  sylph,  the  wise  celestials  know, 
Tho'  honoris  the  word  with  men  below. 

Some  nymphs  there  are,  too  conscious  of  their 
face, 
For  life  predestin'd  to  the  gnomes'  embrace; 
These  swell  their  prospects  and  exalt  their  pride, 
When  offers  are  disdain'd,  and  lave  denied  : 
Then  gay  ideas  crowd  the  vacant  brain,     [train, 
While  peers,  and  dukes,  and  all  their  sweeping 
And  gaiters,  stars,  and  coronets  appear, 
And  in  softsounds  "  yourgrace"  salutes  their  ear. 
'Tis  these  that  early  taint  the  female  soul, 
Instruct  the  eye  of  young  coquettes  to  roll, 
Teach  infant-cheeks  a  bidden  blush  to  know, 
And  little  hearts  to  flutter  at  a  beau. 

Oft,  when  the  world  imagine  women  stray, 
The  sylphs  thro'  mystic  mazes  guide  their  way  ; 
Thro'  all  the  giddy  circle  they  pursue, 
And  old  impertinence  expel  by  new. 
What  tender  maid  but  must  a  victim  fall 
To  one  man's  tr~at,  but  for  another's  ball  ? 
WhenFIorio  speaks,  what  virgin  could  withstand, 
If  gentle  damondid  not  squeeze  iier  hand  ? 
With  varying  vanities,  from  cv'ry  part, 
They  shift  the  moving  toy-shop  of  their  heart ; 
Where  wigs  with  wigs,  with  sword-knots  sword* 

knots  strive, 
Beaux  banish  beaux,  and  coaches  coaches  drive. 
This  erring  mortals  levity  may  call ; 
Oh  blind  to  truth  !  the  Sylphs  contrive  it  all. 

Of  these  am  I,  who  thy  protection  claim  ; 
A  watchful  sprite,  and  Ariel  is  my  name. 
Late  as  I  rang'd  the  chrystal  wilds  of  air, 
In  the  clear  mirror  of  thy  ruling  star 
I  saw,  alas!  some  dread  event  impend, 
Ere  to  the  main  this  morning  sun  descend  ; 
But  Heaven  reveals  not  what,  or  how,  or  where ; 
Warn'd  by  thy  Sylph,  oh  pious  maid,  beware  ! 
This  to  disclose  is  all  thv  guardian  can  : 
Beware  of  all,  but  most  beware  of  man  !   [Inns, 
He -aid  ;  whenShoek, w  ho  thought  she  slept  too 
Leap'd  up,  and  wak'dhismistrcss  with  his  tongue. 
'Twas  then,  Belinda,  if  report  say  true, 
Thy  eyes  first  open'd  on  a  billet-doux  ;      [read, 
Wounds,   charms,   and  ardors,  were  no  sooner 
But  all  the  vision  vanish 'd  from  thy  head. 

And  now,  unveil'd,  the  toilet  stands  display'd; 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid. 
First,  rob'din  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores, 
With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  pow'rs  : 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glaSs  appears ; 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eyes  she  rears  • 
Th'  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side, 
Trembling,  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 

Unnumber'd 
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TJnnmohcrd  treasures  npe  at  once,  anfl  here 
The  varioas  off'tings  of  the  y  orld  appear  ; 
From  eich  she  nic«  1\  culls  with  curious  toil. 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  ghtt'ring  spoil. 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks. 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  vonder  box  : 
The  tortoise  hen  and  elephant  unite,    [white  : 
Transform'd  to  cuius,   the  speckled  and  the 
Hero  fiies  oi  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Purl's,  powder*,  r. itches.  "t  ;blo^.  billet-doux. 
Now  awful  beauty  puts'on  all  hs  amis; 
The  fair  each  momcru  rises  it;  her  charms, 
Repairs  her  smile; ,  awakens  ev'ry  cracc, 
And  ca'.Ls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face  . 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise. 
And  keener  lightning  quicken  in  her  eves. 
The  busy  Svlphs  surround  their  darling  care; 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair ; 
iome  fold  I  he  sleeve,  v\  hi  le  others  plait  the  gown: 
And  Betty's  pr.ds'd  for  labors  nut  her  own. 

CANTO    II. 

Not  with  more  glories,  in  th* ethereal  plain, 
The  gun  tir-t  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main, 
Than,  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 
1  aunch'd  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 
Fair  nymphs,  and  well-drest  youths,  around  her 
But  f  r'rv  eve  was  fix'd  on  her  alone.        [shone  : 
On  her  "white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 
"Which  Jews  might  kist,  and  Infidels  adore. 
Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  ur.fixt  as  those  : 
Favors  to  none,  u>  all  she  smiles  extends ; 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 
Bright  as  the  sun  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike, 
And,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 
Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride, 
Might  hide  their  faults, if  belles  had  faults  to  bide: 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you  '11  forget  them  all. 

This,  Nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind. 
Nourish 'diwu  Locks,whichgraceful  hung  behind 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspir'd  to  deck 
With  shining  ringlets  the  smooth  iv'ry  neck. 
Lore  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains, 
And  mighty  hearts  arc  held  in  slender  chains. 
With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray  ; 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey  ; 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare, 
Aid  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

Th'  advent"  rou  Baron  the  bright  locks  admir'd; 
He  saw,  he  wish'd,  and  to  the  prize  aspir'd* 
Besolv'd  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way, 
By  force,  to  ren  i^h,  or  by  fraud  betray  ; 
For  when  Success  a  lover's  toil  attends, 
]     •   ask  if  fraud  or  force  attnin'd  his  ends; 

For  this,  ere  Phoebus  rose,  lie  had  implor'd 
Propitious  Heaven,  and  ev'ry  pow'rador'd  ; 
But  chiefly  Love  —  to  Love  an  altar  built 
Of  twelve  vast  Prench  romances,  neatlv  gilt. 
There,  lay  thr<  c  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves; 
Anfl  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  love;, : 
With  tender  billet-doux  he  lights  the  pyre, 
And  breathes  tliiee  arn'roussighs  to  raise  the  fire  \ 


Boor  It. 


i Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  prize. 
I  The  pow'rs  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  pray'r  j 
The  rv-t,  the  winds  dUpers'd  in  empty  air. 

But  now  secure  the  painted  vessel  glides, 
The  sun-beams  trembling  on  the  iloating  tides  , 
While  melting  music  Steals  opon  the  sky, 
And  soften'd  sounds  alone  the  waters  die  ; 
Smooth  flow  the  waves  the  Zephvrs  gently  play; 
Belinda  smil'd,  and  all  the  world  was  gay. 
All  l>ut '  he  Sylph — with  careful  thoughts  opprest, 
Th'  impending  woe  sat  heavy  on  his  breast. 
He  summons  straight  his  deni/ens  of  air, 
The  lucid  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair: 
Soft  o'er  the  shrouds  aerial  whispers  breathe, 
That  scem'd  but  Zephyrs  to  the  train  beneath. 
Some  to  the  sun  their  insect  wings  unfold, 
Wafi  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold  ; 
Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight, 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolv'd  in  light. 
Loose  to  the  winds  their  airy  garments  flew,' 
Thin  glitt'ring  textures  of  the  filmy  dew, 
Oipp'd  in  the  richest  tincture  of  the  skies 
Where  light  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes; 
While  ev'ry  beam  new  transient  colors  fling*, 
Colors  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  their 
Amid  the  circle  on  the  gilded  mast,        [wings, 
Superior  by  the  head,  was  Ariel  plac'd  ; 
His  purple  pinions  op'ning  to  the  sun, 
lie  rais'd  his  azure  wand,  and  thus  begun  : 

Ye  Sylphs  and  Sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear: 
Fays,  fairies,  genii,  elves,  and  dreinnns  hear! 
\  e  know  the  spheres  and  various  tasks  assigu'd 
By  laws  eternal  to  th'  aerial  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  open  a?ther  plav, 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day  : 
Some  guide  the  course  ofwand'ringarbeon  high, 
Or  roll  the  planets  thro'  the  boundless  skv  ■ 
Some,  less  reiin'd,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  light. 
Pursue  the  stars  that  shoot  across  the  night, 
Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below, 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow, 
Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  tint  wint'ry  main, 
Or  o'er  the  glebe  distill  the  kindly  rain  : 
Others  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside, 
Waleh  all  their  way*,  and  all  their  actions  guides 
Ofthese  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own, 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  British  throne. 

Our  humble  province  is  to  tend  the  Fair, 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  tho'  less  glorious  care  ; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 
Nor  let  th'  iuiprison'd  essences  exhale  ; 
To  draw  fresh  colors  from  the  vernal  flow'rs  ; 
To  steal  from  rainbows, ere  they  drop  in  show'rs> 
A  brighter  wash  ;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs, 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs  ; 
Nay  oft,  in  dreams,  invention  we  bestow, 
To  change  a  flounce,  or  add  a  furbelowvl 

This  day  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fair 
That  e'er  deserv'd  a  watchful  spirit's  care; 
Soni*-  (lire  disaster,  or  by  force,  or  slight, 
But  what,  or  \.  here,  the  fate*  have  wrapt  in  night. 
\\  hetherthe  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law, 
Or  some  frail  China  jar  receive  a  flaw ; 
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post  neglects,  or  leaves  me  um  «"  »*"s«^,         i  -  "i"  "«  •-«.»."---» ~T~,-. 

II  feci  sharp  vengeance  soon  o'ertake  his  sins, ,  And  party-colored  troops  a  shining  train. 


Or  stain  her  honor,  or  her  now  brocade; 
Torget  her  pray'rs,  or  miss  a  masquerade  ; 
Or  lone  hci  heart,  or  necklace,  at  a  ball ;    [fall, 
Or  whether  Heaven  has  dpom'd  that  Shock  must 
Haste  then,  ye  spirits!  to  sour  charge  repair: 
The  rkitt'riug  fan  be  Zephyretta's  care  ; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  consign  ; 
And,  Moiuentllla,  let  the  watch  be  thine; 
i)(»  thou,  Crispissa,  tend  her  fav'rlte  Lock; 
Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock. 
To  fiftv  chosen  Sylphs,  of  chosen  note, 
We  trust  the  important  charge,  thePetttcoat : 
Oft  have  we  known  that  seven-fold  fence  to  tail, 
Tho'  stiff  with  hoops,  and  arm'd  with  ribs  ol 
FormasOonsUneaboutthesilverbound,  [whale: 
And  guard  the  vide  crrcumference around. 

Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge, 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  large, 
Shall  feel  shar| 

Be  stopp'd  in  vials,  or  transtix'd  with  pinsj 
Or  phing'd  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie, 
( )r  wedg'd  whole  aires  in  a  bodkin's  eye  : 
Gums  arid  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain, 
While cloggVl  he  heats  his  silken  wings  in  vain; 
Or  alum  styptics  with  contracting  pow'r,  In  siio' 

Shrinks  his  thin  essence  like  a  shrivcll'd  flow'r : ,  Spadill 
Or,  as  Ixion  fix'd,  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  null; 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  plow, 
And  tremble  at  thesea  that  froths  below. 

He  spoke  ;   the  spirits  from  the  vails  descend  j 
Some,  oih  in  orb,  around  the  nymph  extend  ; 
Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair  $ 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear ; 
With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait, 
Anxious,  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  Fate. 

CANTO    III. 

Clo?e  by  those  meads,  for  ever  crown'd  with 

flow'rs,  [tow'rs, 

Where.  Thames  with  pride  surveys  his   rising 

There  stands  a  structure  of  majestic  frame, 

Which  from  the  neighb'ring  Hampton  takes 

its  name. 
jrlcre.  Britain's  siatesmenoft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at  home  ; 
Here  thou,  great  Anna]  whom  three  realms  obey, 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take  and  sometimes  tea. 


Belinda  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  invite*, 
Burns  to  encounter  two  advent' rous  knights, 
At  ombre  singlv  to  decide  their  doom  ; 
And  swells  her  breast  with  conquest  set  to  come. 
Straight  the  three  hand*  prepare  in  arms  to  join. 
Each  band  the  number  of  the  sacred  nine. 
Soon  as  she  spreads  her  hand,  the  aerial  ward 
Descend,  and  sit  on  ench  important  card  : 
First  Ariel  perch'd  upon  a  matadore, 
Then  each  according  to  the  rank  they  bore ; 
For  Svlphs,  vet  mindful  of  their  amierit  race, 
Arc,  as  when  women,  wond'rous  fond  of  place. 

Behold,  four  kings  in  majesty  rever'd, 
With  hoary  whiskers  and  a  forkv  heard ;  [flow'r. 
And    lour   fair  queens  whose  hands  sustain  a 
Th*  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  pow'r  ; 
Four  knaves  in  ^arbs  succinct,  a  trusty  band, 
Cans  on  their  heads,  and  halberds  in  their  hands; 


Drawn  forth  Co  combat  on  the  velvet  plain. 

The  >kilful  nymph  reviews  her  force  with  care 
Let  Spades  be  trumps !  she  said,  and  trumps  they 
were. 

Now  move  to  war  her  sable  matadores, 
In  show  like  leaders  of  the  swarthy  Moors. 
Spadillo  first,  unconquerable  lord  ! 
Led  off  two  captive  trumps,  and  swept  the  koard. 
As  many  more  Manillo  fore'd  to  yield. 
And  march'd  a  victor  from  the  verdant  field. 
Him  Basto  follow'd,  but  his  fate  more  hard 
Gain'd  but  one  trump,  and  one  Plebeian  card. 
With  his  broad  sabre  next,  a  chief  in  years, 
The  hoarv  Majesty  of  Spades  appears, 
Puts  forth  one  manly  let?,  to  fight  revral'd, 
The  rest  his  manv-color'd  robe  conceal'd. 
The  rebel  Knave,"  who  dares  his  prince  engage, 
Proves  the  just  victim  of  his  royal  rage: 
L'en  mighty  Palm,  that  Kings  and  Queens  o'er- 

thrcw, 
And  mow'd  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  Loo, 
Sad  chance  of  war  '.  now  destitute  of  aid, 
Falls  undistinguished  by  the  victor  Spade  ! 

Thus  far  both  armies'  to  Belinda  yield; 
Now  to  the  Baron  fate  inclines  the  field. 
His  warlike  Amazon  her  host  invades, 
Tli"  imperial  consort  of  the  crown  of  Spades. 
The  Club's  black  tyrant  first  her  victim  died. 
Spite  of  his  haughty  mien,  and  bnrb'rous  pride  ' 
What  boots  the  regal  circle  on  his  head  ; 
His  iriant  limbs,  in  state  unwieldy  spread  ; 


Hither  the  heroes  and  the  nvmphs  resort, 
To  labile  awhile  the  pleasures  of  a  court ; 

In  various  talk  the  instructive  hours  they  pass'd,  That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompons  robe, 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last ;  And,  of  all  monarchs,  only  grasp?  the  globe  ? 


One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  Queen, 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen  ; 
A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes  ; 
At  ev'ry  word  a  reputation  dies. 
SnutT,  or  the  fan,  supply  each  pause  of  chat ; 
With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  (hat. 

Meanwhile,  declining  from  the  noon  of  day, 
The  son  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  ray; 
The  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence  siqm, 
And  wretches  hang,  that  jurymen  may  dine; 
The  mercha/it  from   th'   Exchange  returns  in 
And  the  lon^  labors  of  the  toilet  tease,    [peace, 


The  Baron  now  his  Diamonds  pours  apace  : 
Th'  embroider'dKing  who  shows  but  half  his  face, 
And  his  refulgent  Queen,   with  pow-'rs  cosn- 
Of  broken  troops  an  easy  conquest  find,     [bind. 
Clubs,  Diamonds,  Hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen, 
With  throngs  promiscuous  strow  the  level  green. 
Thus  when  dispers'd  a  routed  army  runs, 
Of  Asia's  troops,  and  A  trie's  feeble  sons. 
With  like  confusion  did 'rent  nations  fly, 
Of  various  habit,  and  of  various  dve  ; 
The  piere'd  battalions  disunited  fall 
In  heaps  on  heaps;  one  fate  o'erwhelms  tbemrdl 

The 
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wife  arts, 
fa  Qn 

}  \v  . 

in'i  eheeV  fbreook ; 

A  li'- .  ids  oVr  ali  her  Ihok  ; 

ind  trembles  at  tin  r^  reaching  ill, 
die, 
And:  in  smite  cttsteuip  r'd  state) 

I  . .  rods  tlic  gen'ral  I 

«  forth  :  the  !  art,  unseen, 
:  :  her   hand,  an  I  nourat'd  hit  captive 

^'iictn  : 
I  to  rengeanee  with  an  eager 

•  on  t tie  prostrate  Ace. 
xulting  fills  with  shouts  the  iky  ; 
and  lone  (.ana:-  roply. ' 

>  >  the  j  ■  'NjN  :  t.cr  blind  to  fete, 

',  and  toe  soon  • 
v  honors  shall  he  snateb'd  awav, 
v?r  this  victorious  Ja,.  fcrown'd, 
.  :  th<  board   with  cup-;  and  spoons  is 
The  berries  crac.de,  and  the  mill  turns  round  : 
On  shining  altars  of  Japan  they  r.i>e 
The  sih   r  lamp  ;  the  fiery  spirits  blaze  : 
From  .-iher  spouts  the  grateful  liquors  glide, 
"While  China's  earth  receires  the  .smoking  tide  : 
At  once  they  gratify  their  scent  and  taste, 
And  frequent  cups  prolong;  the  rich  repast. 
Straight  hover  round  the  Fair  her  airv  band  : 
Some,  »>  she  sipp'd,  die  fuming  liquor  fann'd  ;   i 
Some  o'er  her  lap  their  careful  plumes  displav'dj 
Trembling,  and  conscious  of  the  rich  brocade,     i 
Coftee  (which  makes  the  politician  wise, 
And  see  thro'  all  things  with  his  half-shut 
Sent  up  in  vapors  to  the  Baron's  brain 
New  stratagems,  the  radiant  Lock  to  gain. 
Ah  cc-ase,  rash  youth!  desi-t  ere  'tis  too  late, 
Fear  the  just  gods,  and  think  of  Scylla's  fate! 
Chang' d  to  a  bird,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air, 
She  dearly  pays  for  Xisu>'  injur 'd  hair ! 

But  when  to  mischief  mortals  bend  their  will, 
How  soon  they  find  fit  instruments  of  ill  ! 
Just  when  Clarissa  drew  with  tempting  grace, 
A  two-edg'd  weapon  from  her  shining  case  : 
So  Ladies,  in  romance,  assist  their  Knight, 
Present  the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight. 
He  takes  the  gift  with  rvv'reuce,  and  extends 
The  little  engine  on  his  ring!  rs'  ends  ; 
This  just  behind  Belinda's  neck  he.  spread, 
As  o'er  the  fragrant  .-team  she  bends  her  head. 
Swift  to  the  Lock  a  thousand  sprites  repair, 
A  thousand  wings  by  turns,  blow  back  the  hair; 
And  thrice  ihey  twitch'd  the  diamond  in  her  ear; 
Thrice  she  looks  back,  and  thrice  the  foe  drew 
Jost  in  that  instant,  anxious  Ariel  sought  [near. 
The  clo-r  r<cts-es  of  the  Virgin's  thought: 
'  •   .  ay  ;n  her  breast  reclin'd, 

He  v.atcii'd  the  ideas  rising  in  her  mind. 
Sudden  he  riew'd,  in  spite  of  all  her  art, 
An  earthly  Lover  lurking  in  her  heart. 

I,  he  found  his  pow'r  expir'd  ; 
Res ■-■■       '   '•  ' ,  and  with  a  sigh  retir'd.  [wide, 

Tie    I'-t  now  spreads  the  glitt'ring  forfex 
Tine!"--  the  Lock  ;  now  join  it  to  divide. 


Ev'n  tnen  before  the  fatal  engine  clo.-'d, 
'.    ■     tehed  Sylph  too  fondly  interpea'd  ; 

urg'd  the  sheers,  and   cut  the  S\lph  in 
in  unites  again  ;      [twain, 
1  b<  in.  'lina  points  the  sacred  hair  dissever 
From  the  fair  head,  for  ever,  and  fur  ever  ! 

Then  flash 'd  the  living  lightningfram  her  eye*, 
An  I  screams  of  horror  read  the  affrighted  skies. 
Noi  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  heaven  are  cast, 
U  hen  husbands  or  when    lapd<  .  their 

last ; 
Or  when  rich  China  vessels,  fallen  from  high, 
in  glitt'ring  dnst  and  painted  (ragmen) 

Let  wreaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  twine, 
The  Victor  cried  :  the  glorious  prize  is  mine  I 
While  fish  in  streams,  or  birds  delight  m  air, 
Or  in  a  coach  and  six  the  Bri  i  sh  Fair, 
As  I  mg  as  Atalant'rs  shall  be  read, 
Or  the  small  pillow  grace  a  Lady's  bed  ; 
V,  hile  visits  shall  be  paid  on  solemn  davs,fh 
When  mun'rous    wa^.-Ughta    in   bright"  order 
"\\  idle  nymphs  take  treats,  or  assignations  ghe> 
So  long  my  honor,  name,  and  p:aise  shall  live  ! 
W  hat  Time  would  spare,  from  steel  recent 
And  monuments,  like  men,  submit  to  fate!  [date, 
Steel  could  the  labor  of  the  sods  destroy, 
And  strike  to  dust  th'  imperial  tow'rs  of  Troy  ; 
Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  confound, 
And.  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground. 
What  wonder,  then,  fair  Nymph!  thy  hairs  sihouW 
The  conqu'rins  force  of  unresisted  steel  ?     ffeel 


CANTO    IV. 

[press'd, 

But  anxiou-  cares  the   pensive  nymph  op- 
Ann  secret  passions  labor'd  in  her  breast. 
N'ot  youthful  kings  m  bank-  seis'd  alive, 
Not  scornful  virgins  who  their  charms  survive. 
Not  ardent  lovers  robb'd  of  all  their  bliss, 
Xotantient  ladies  when  refus'd  a  kiss, 
Not  tyrants  fierce  that  unrepenting  die,' 
Wot  (  ynchia  when  her  manttia's  pinn'd  awry, 
E'er  felt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair, 
As  thou,  sad  Virgin!   for  thv  ravish  u  Hair. 

For  that  sad  moment  when  the  Sylphs  with- 
And  Ariel  weeping  from  Belinda  flew,    [drew, 
L  mbriel,  a  dusky  melancholy  sprite, 
As  ever  sullied  the  fair  face  of  light, 
Down  to  the  central  earth,  his  proper  scene, 
Repair'd  to  search  the  gloomy  cave  of  Spleen. 

Swift  on  his  sooty  pinions  flits  the  Gnome, 
And  in  a  vapor  reach'd  the  dismal  dome- 
No  cheerful  breeze  this  sullen  region  knows  ; 
The  dreadful  East  is  all  the  wind  that  blows. 
Mere,  in  a  grotto,  sheiterd  close  from  air, 
And  screen' d  in  shades  from  day's  detested  glare, 
She  sighs  for  ever  on  her  pensive  bed, 
Pain  on  her  side,  and  Megrim  at  herhead.  [place, 

Two  handmaids  wait   the  throne  !  alike   in 
But  difTring  far  in  figure  and  in  face. 
Here  stood  Ill-nature,  like  an  antient  maid, 
Her  wrinkled  form  in  black  and  white  array 'd  , 
W  ith  store  of  pray'rs  for  mornings,  nights/  and 

noons, 
Her  hand  is  fill'd  ;  her  bo^oni  with  lampoons. 

There 
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There  Affectation,  with  a  sickly  mien, 
Shows  ia  her  cheek  the  roses  of  eighteen  ; 
Praclis'cl  to  lisp,  and  hang  the  head  aside, 
Faints  into  airs,  and  languishes  with  pride  ; 
On  flu  rich  quilt  sinks  with  becoming  woe, 
Wrapt  in  a  gown,  for  sickness  and  for  show'. 
The  fn^r  ones  feel  such  maladies  as  these, 
When  each  new  night-dress  gives  a  new  disease. 

A  constant  vapor  o'er  the  palace  flies, 
Strange  phantoms  rising  as  the  mists  arise  ; 
Dreadful  as  hermits  dreams  in  haunted  shades, 
Or  bright  as  visions  of  expiring  maids  : 
Mmv  glaring  fiends,  and  snakes  on  rolling  spites, 
Pale  spectres,  '-taping  tombs,  and  purple  fires ; 
Now  lakes  of  liquid  gold,  Klysian  seem:. 
And  crystal  domes,  and  angels  and  machines. 

I'niniuiher'd  throngs  on  ev'ry  side  are  seen 
Of  bodies  chang'd  to  various  forms  by  Spleen. 
Here  living  tea-pots  stand,  one  arm  held  out, 
One  bent  ;  the  handle  this,  and  that  the  spout  : 
A  pipkin  there,  like  Homer's  tripod,  walks  ; 
Here  sighs  ajar,  and  there  a  goose-pye  talks; 
.Men  prove  with  child,  as  powerful  fancy  works, 
And  maids,  turn'd  bottles,  call  aloud  for  corks. 
Safe  pass'd  theGnomethro'  this  fantastic  band, 
A  branch  of  healing  spleenwort  in  his  hand  : 
Then  thus  address' d  the  POw'r : —  Hail,  way- 
ward Queen  ! 
Who  rule  the  sex  to  fiftv  from  fifteen  : 
Parent  of  vapors,  and  of  female  wit, 
Who  gives  th'  hysteric  or  poetic  fit; 
On  various  tempers  act,  bv  various  ways, 
Make  some  take  physic,  others  scribble  plays  ; 
Who  cause  the  proud  their  visits  to  delay, 
And  send  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  pray. 
A  Nymph  there  is,  that  all  thy  pow'r  disdains, 
And  thousand  more  in  equal  mirth  maintains. 
But,  oh!  if  e'er  thy  Gnome  could  spoil  a  grace, 
Or  raise  a  pimple  on  a  beauteous  face, 
Lnke  citron-waters  matrons  cheeks  inflame, 
Or  change  complexions  at  a  losing  game; 
If  e'er  with  hairy  horns  L  planted  heads, 
Or  rumpled  petticoats,  or  tumbled  beds. 
Or  causd  suspicion  when  no  soul  was  rude, 
Or  discompos'd  the  head-dress  of  a  prude, 
Or  e'er  to  costive  lapdog  gave  disease, 
W  Inch  not  the  tears  of  brightest  eyes  could  ease, 
Hear  me,  and  touch  Belinda  with  chagrin  : 
That  tingle  act  gives  half  the  world  the  spleen. 

The  goddess,  with  a  discontented  air, 
Seems  to  reject  him,  tho'  she  grant  his  pray'r. 
A  wond'rous  bag  with  both  her  hands  she  binds, 
Like  that  where  once  Llysses  held  the  winds  ; 
There  she  collects  the  force  of  female  lungs, 
Sighs,  sobs,  and  passions,  and  the  war  of  tongues, 
A  vial  next  she  fills  with  fainting  fears, 
Soft  sorrows,  melting  griefs,  and  flowing  tears. 
The  Gnome  rejoicing  bears  her  gifts  away, 
Spreads  his  black  wings,  and  slowly  mounts  to 

day. 
Sunk  in  Thalestris'  arms  the  Nymph  he  found, 
Her  eyes  dejected,  and  her  hair  unbound  : 
Full  o'er  their  heads  the  swelling  bag  be  rent, 
And  all  the  Furies  issued  at  the  vent. 


Belinda  burns  with  more  than  mortal  ire, 
And  fierce  Thalestris  fans  the  ri-.i:i^  lire,    [cried, 
O  wretched  maid  !    she  spread  her    hands,   IM 

(While  Hamptoa's  echoes  Wretched  maid  re- 
Was  it  for  this  you  took  such  Constant  care  [plied) 
The  bodkin,  comb,  and  essence  to  prepare  ? 
For  this  vour  Locks  in  paper  durance  bound, 
For  this  with  tort'ring  irons  wreath'd  around? 
For  this  with  fillets  strain'd  your  tender  head, 
And  bravely  bore  the  double  loads  of  lead  ! 
Gods  !   shall  the  ravisher  display  your  hair, 
While  tho  fops  envy,  and  the.  ladies  stare  ! 
Honor  forbid  !  at  whose  unrivall'd  shrine 
base,  pleasure,  virtue,  all  our  sex  resign. 
Methinks already  1  your  tears  survey, 
Already  hear  the  horrid  things  they  say  ; 
Already  see  you  a  degraded  Ldsst, 
And  all  your  honor  in  a  whisper  lost ! 
How  shall  I,  then,  your  helpless  fame  defend! 
'Twill  then  be  infamy  to  seem  your  friend  ! 
And  shall  this  prize,  th'  inestimable  prize; 
lixpos'd  thro'  crystal  to  the  gazing  eyes, 
And  heighten'd  bv  the  diamond's  circling  rays, 
On  that  rapacious  hand  for  ever  blaze  ? 
Sooner  shall  grass  in  Hyde-park  Circus  crow, 
And  wits  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of  Bow  ; 
Sooner  let  earth,  air,  sea,  to  chaos  fall  ; 
Men,  monkeys,  lapdogs,  parrots,  perish  all  ! 

She  said  ;  then  raging  to  Sir  Plume  repairs. 
And  bids  her  beau  demand  the  precious  hair,  j 
(Sir  Plume  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain, 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane)  : 
With  earnest  eves,  and  round  unthinking  face, 
He  first  the  snufi'-box  open'd,  then  the  case. 
And  thus  broke  out — "My  Lord,  why,  what  the 
•'  devii !  ["  must  be  civil  ! 

"  Z — ds  !     damn  the  Lock  !    'fore  Gad,  yon 
"  Plague  on't!  'tis  pasta  jest — nay,  prithee,  p"o>»'l 
"  Give  her  the  hair?"  —  he  spoke,  and  rapp'd 
bis  box. 

It  grieves  me  much  (replied  the  Peer  again") 
Who  speaks  so  well  should  ever  speak  in  vain ; 
But  by  this  Lo«k,  this  sacred  Lock,  I  swear, 
(Which  never  more  shall  join  its  parted  hair  ; 
Which  never  more  its  honors  shall  renew, 
Clipp'd  from  the  lovely  head  where  late  it  grew). 
That  while  my  nostrils  draw  the  vital  air, 
This  band,  which  won  it,  shall  forever  wear. 
He  spoke,  and  speaking  in  proud  triumph  spread 
The  long-contended  honors  of  her  head. 

But  Umbriel,  hateful  Gnome!  forbear  not  so  , 
He  breaks  the  vial  whence  the  sorrows  flow. 
Then,  see!  the  nvmph  in  beauteous  grief  appears, 
Her  eyes  half-languishinghalf-drown'd  in  tears  : 
On  her  heav'd  bosom  hung  her  drooping  head, 
Y\  nich  with  a  sigh  sherais'd,  and  thus  she  said  . 

For  ever  curs'd  be  this  detested  (lav, 
Which  snatch'd  my  best,  my  fay'rite  curl  away! 
Happy,  ah  ten  times  happy,  had  I  been, 
If  Hampton-Court  these  eyes  had  never  seen  I 
Yet  am  not  I  the  first  mistaken  maid 
By  love  of  courts  to  num'rotu  ills  betray'd. 
Oh,  bad  I  rather  unadmir'd  remain'd 
In  some  lone  isle,  or  distant  northern  land  : 

Where 
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Where  the  guilt  chariot  never  marks  the  w.iv,    J 
Where  none  learn  Ouibre,  none  e'er  taste  hohea:| 
There  ke^t  my  charms  ciinceard  from  mortal  c\e. ' 
Like  ruses  that  in  desalts  bloum  and  (Ke. 
\\  hat  mov'duiy  mind  vt  iilnouthi'ul  lords toroani? 
O  haa  1  stay'd,  and  said  my  pray'rs  at  houfel 
Twa»  this  tlie  morning  omens  sccni'd  to  tell  :     j 
,;  krpcefroin  my  trembling  hand  thepatch-boxfell; 
The  toti'ring  China  shook  without  a  wind  ; 
Nay  Poll  sit  mute,  and  Shock  was  most  unkind! 
A  sylph  too  warn'd  me  of  the  threats  of  Fate 
In  mystic  visions,  now  believ'd  too  late  ! 
See  the  poor  Kinnant  of  these  slighted  hnirs  ! 
My  hand  shall  rend  uhatev'n  thy  rapine  spares: 
These,  in  two  sable  ringlets  taught  to  break, 
Once  ^ave  new  beauties  to  the  snowy  neck  ; 
The  sister  lock  now  sits  uncouth  alone, 
And  in  its  fellow's  fate  foresees  its  own  ; 
Uucnrl'd  it  hangs,  the  fatal  sheers  demands, 
And  tempts  once  more  thy  sacrilegious  hands. 
Oh  hadst  thou,  cruel  1  been  content  to  seise 
Hairs  less  in  sight,  or"  any  hairs  but  these  ! 
caxto  v. 

She  said  :  the  pitying  audience  melt  in  tears. 
But  Fate  and  Jove  had  stopp'd  the  Baron's  ears. 
In  vain  Thalestris  with  reproach  assails  ; 
For  who  can  move  when  fair  Belinda  fails  ? 
Not  half  so  fix'd  the  Trojan  could  remain, 
While  Anna  begg'd,  and  Dido  rag'd  in  vain. 
Then  grave  Clarissa  graceful  wav'd  her  fan; 
Silence  ensu'd,  and  thus  the  nymph  began  : 

Sav,  why  are  beauties  prais'd  and  honor'd  most, 
The  wise  man's  passion,  and  the  vain  man's  toast? 
Why  deck'd  with  all  that  land  and  sea  afford, 
Whyangelscali'd,andangcl-likeador'd?  [beaux, 
Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  white-glov'd 
Why  bows  the  side  box  from  it?  inmost  rows  ? 
How  vain  arc  all  these  glories,  all  our  pah**, 
Unless  good  sense  preserve  what  beauty  gains  : 
That  men  niav  say, when  we  the  front-box  grace, 
Behold  the  first  in  virtue  as  in  face  ! 
Oh !  if  to  dance  all  night,  and  dress  all  day, 
Charm'd  the  small  pox,  or  chas'd  old  age  away, 
Who  would  not  scorn  what  housewife's  cares 

produce, 
Or  who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  of  use  ? 
To  pitch,  nay  ogle,  might  become  a  saint ; 
Nor  could  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint. 
But  since,  alas  !   frail  beauty  must  decay  , 
Curl'd  or  uncurl'd,  since  locks  w  ill  turn  to  grey  ; 
Since  painted,  or  not  painted,  all  shall  fade ; 
And  she  who  soorns  a  man  must  die  a  maid  ; 
What  then  remains,  but  well  our  pow'r  to  use, 
And  keep  good  humor  still,  whate  er  we  lose  I 
And  trust  me,  dear  !  good  humor  can  prevail, 
When  airs,  and  flights,  and  screams,  and  scolding 

fail. 
Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll ; 
Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul. 

So  spoke  the  dame,  but  no  applause  ensued  ; 
Belinda  frown'd,  Thalestris  call'd  hex  Prude. 
To  arms,  to  arms  !  the  fierce  Virago  cries, 
And  swift  ar  lightning  te  the  combat  flics. 


All  side  in  panics,  and  begin  th' attack  :  frrack  '• 
Fans  clap,  silk-  rustle,  and  tough  whalelwue" 
Heroes'  and  heroines'  shouts  conrus'dly  rise, 
And  bas>  and  treble  voices  :;lrike  ihc  skies. 
NO  common  weapons  in  tlieir  hands  are  found  y 
Like  pods  they  ft^ht,  nor  dread  a  mortal  wound. 
So  when  bold  Homer  makes  the  gods  engage, 
And  heavenly  breasts  \\  ith  human  passions  rage,- 
'Gainst  Pallas,  Mar-;  l.atona,  Hermes,  arm-; 
And  all  Ohmpus  rings  with  loud  alarms  ; 
Jove's  thunder  roars,  Iteav'n  trembles  all  around, 
BlueNeptunestorius,thebellov>  ingdeepsresound: 
F.arth  shakes  her  nodding  low  'ray  the  ground  give! 
And  the  pale  ghosts  start  at  the  (lash  of  day.  [way^ 

TriuiTi|  bant  I'mhriel  on  a  sconce's  height 
Cl.ipp'd  his  glad  wings,  and  sat  10  view  the  tight  - 
Propt  on  their  bodkin  sj)ears,  the  sprites  survey 
The  growing  combat,  or  assist  the  Iray. 

While  thro'  the  press  enrag'd  Thalestris  fries, 
And  scatters  death  around  from  both  her  cyesy 
A  beau  and  witling  perish'd  in  the  throng  ; 
One  died  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song. 
"  Oh  cruel  nymph  !  a  living  death  I  bear," 
Cried  Danperwit,  and  sunk  beside  his  chair. 
A  mournful  glance  Sir  Fopling  upwards  cast  t 
"  Those  eyes  are  made  so  killing!"  was  his  last. 
Thus  on  Meander's  flow'ry  margin  lies 
Th'  expiring  Swan,  and  as  he  sings  he  dies. 

When  bold  Sir  Plume  had  drawn  Clarissa  down* 
Chloe  stepp'd  in,  and  kill'd  him  with  a  frown  ; 
She  smil'd  to  see.  the  doughty  hero  slain  ; 
But,  at  her  smile,  the  beau  reviv'd  again. 

Now  Jove  suspends  his  golden  scales  in  air, 
Weighs  the  men's  wits  against  the  lady's  hair ; 
The  doubtful  beam  long  nods  from  side  to  side  ; 
At  length  the  wits  mount  up,  the  hairs  subside. 

See  fierce  Belinda  on  the  Baron  flies, 
With  more  than  usual  lightning  in  her  eyes  : 
Nor  fear'd  the  chief  th'  unequal  fight  to  try, 
Who  sought  no  more  than  on  his  foe  to  die. 
But  this  bold  lord,  with  manly  strength  endued, 
She  with  one  linger  and  a  thumb  subdued  : 
Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snuff  die  wily  virgin  threw  ; 
The  Gnomes  direct,  to  ev'ry  atom  just, 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust. 
Sudden  with  starting  tears  each  eve  o'erflows, 
And  the  high  dome  re-echoes  to  his  nose. 

Now  meet  thy  fate,  incens'd  Belinda  eried. 
And  drew  her  deadly  bodkin  from  her  side 
(The  same,  his  antient  personage  to  deck, 
Her  great  great-grandsire  wore  about  his  neck, 
In  three  seal  rings  ;  which,  after  melted  down, 
Forni'd  a  vast  buckle  for  his  widow's  gown  : 
Her  infant  grand-dames  whistle  next  it  grew. 
The  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew  ; 
Then  in  a  bodkin  grae'd  her  mother'*  hairs, 
Which  long  she  wore,  and  now  Belinda  wears)i. 
Boast  not  my  fall,  he  cried,  insulting  foe ! 
Thou  by  some  others  shall  be  laid  as  low  : 
Nor  think,  to  die  dejects  my  lofty  mind  ; 
All  that  1  dread  is  leaving  you  behind! 
Rather  that)  so,  ah  let  me  still  survive, 
And  burn  in  Cupid's  flames  —  but  burn  alive. 

Restore 


%  O  O  1C     II. 
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Restore  the  Lock  !  the  cries;  and  all  around 
Restore  the  Lock  !  the  vaulted  root's  rebound. 
Not  fierce  <  hhcllo  in  so  loud  a  8 train 
lioar'fl  t«>r  the  hand  kerchief  that  caus'd  his  pain. 
But  see  how  ofi  ambitious  aims  are  cross'd, 
And  chiefs  contend  till  a!!  the  prize  is  lost ! 
The  Lock,  qbtain'd  with  guilt, andkeptwithpain, 
In ev'ry'place  is  sought,  but  ;ought  in  vain: 
^  itli  such  a  prize  i *< >  mortal  must  be  blest, 
So  heaven  decrees!  \\  ithheav<  r  who  can  contest: 

Some  thought  it  mounted  to  the  Lunar  spHere, 


W  by  bade  vc  else,  ye  pow'rs !  hf-r   onl  aspire 
\!i»)\e  die  vulgar  flight  ofiow  desire! 
Ambition  lirsi  sprung  (Vein  vour  bictt  abodes, 
Hie  glorious  fault  of  angels  and  of  gods.! 
Thence  to  their  una  res  on  earth  ii  Howsj 
And  in  the  breasts  of  kings  and  heroes  glows. 
Most  souls  'tis  true,  but  peep  out  once  an  age, 
Dull,  sullen  pris'ners  in  the  body's  cage; 
Dim  lights  of  life,  that  burn  a  length  of  year  , 
Useless,  unseen,  as  lamps  in  sepulchres] 


die) 


Like  eastern  kings,  a  lazy  state  they  keep, 
^iiiee  all  thing*  lost  unearth  are  treasur'd  there.  (  And  close  confin'd  in  their  own  palace  skip 
There  hero's  wits  are  kept  in  pond'rous  rases,  From  these  perhaps  (ere  Nature  bid  her  d 

And  beaux  in  snuff-boxes  and  tweezer-cases.  Kate  snatch'd  her  early  to  the  pitying  sky. 

There  broken  vovvsand  death-bed  alms  are  found,    As  into  air  the  purer  spirits  flow, 
And  lovers  hearts  with  ends  of  ribbands  bound  ;  j  And  separate  from  their  kindred  dregs  below. 
The  courtier's  promises,  and  sick  man';  pray'rs, 
The  smiles  of  harlots,  and  the  tears  of  heirs, 
Cages  for  gnats,  and  chains  to  yoke  a  flea, 
Dried  butterflies,  and  tomes  of  casuistry. 

I  Jut  trust  the  Muse — she  saw  it  upward  rise, 
Tho'  mark'd  by  none  but  quick  poetic  eyes : 
So  Rome's  ureal  founder  to  the  heavens  with- 
To  Pruculus  alone  contest  in  view.  [drew, 

A  sudden  star,  it  shot  thro'  liquid  air. 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair. 
Not  Berenice's  Locks  first  rose  so  bright, 
The  heaven's  bespangling  with  dishevell'd  light, 
The  Sylphs  beheld  it  kindling  as  it  Hies, 
And  pie  is'd  pur-ue  its  progress  thro'  the  skies. 

This  the  Ucau-inonde  shall  from  the  Mall  sur- 
Aud  bail  with  music  its  propitious  ray  ;      [vev, 
This  the  blest  Lover  shall  for  Venus  take, 
And  send  up  vows  from  Rosamonda's  lake. 
This  Partridge  soon  shall  view  in  cloudless  skies, 
When  next  he  looks  thro'  Galikeo's  eves ; 
And  hence  th'  egregious  wizard  shall  foredoom 
The  fale  of  Louis  and  the  fall  of  Home. 

Then  cease,  bright  nymph!  to  mourn  thyra- 
vish'd  hair, 
Which  adds  new  glory  to  the  shining  sphere  ! 
Not  all  the  tresses  that  fair  bead  can  boast, 
Sliall  draw  such  eavy  as  the  Lock  you  lost. 
For,  after  all  the  murders  of  your  eye, 
When,  after  millions  slain  yourself  shall  die  ; 
W  hen  those  fair  suns  shall  'set,  asset  they  must, 
And  all  those.tresses  shall  be  laid  in  dust; 
This  Lock  the  Muse  shall  consecrate  to  fame, 
And  'midst  the  stars  inscribe  Belinda's  name. 


$11.  rJeaijtniheMcmoTtjofanUnfoTtuuateLady. 

Pope. 

What    beck 'ning    ghost    along     the     moon- 
light shade. 
Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  vonder  glade  ? 
Tis  she !— but  why  that  bleeding  bosom  gor'd  ! 
Why  dimly  gleams  the  visionary  sword  ? 
Oh  ever  beauteous,  ever  friendly!  tell, 
Is  it  in  heaven  a  crime  to  love  too  well? 
To  bear  too  tender  or  too  firm  a  heart, 
Ts  act  a  Lover's  or  a  Roman's  part  ? 
Is  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  skv 
lor  those  who  greatly  think,  or  bravely  die  ? 


So  flew  the  soul  to  its  congenial  place, 
Nor  left  one  virtue  to  redeem  her  race. 

But  thou  false  guardian  of  a  charge  too  good. 
Thou  mean  deserter  of  thy  brother's  blood! 
See  on  these  ruby  lips  the  trembling  breath, 
These  cheeks,  now  fading  at  the  blast  of  death; 
Coldisthat  breath  which  warm'd  the  world  before, 
Aud  those  love-darting  eyes  must  roll  no  more. 
Thus,  if  eternal  Justice  rules  the  bail, 
Thus  shall  vour  wives  and  thus  vour  children  fall; 
On  ail  the  line  a  sudden  vengeance  waits, 
And  frequent  hearses  sliall  besiege  vour  gates  : 
There  passengers  shall  stand  ;  and  pointing  s.ey 
(While  the  long  fun'rals  blacken  all  the  way), 
Lo!  these  were  tbcv  whose  souls  the  Furies  steel'd, 
And  curs'd  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield, 
Thus  unlamentcd  pass  the  proud  away, 
The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day  ! 
So  perish  all  whose  breast  ne'er  learo'd  to  glow 
For  others'  good  or  melt  at  others'  woe. 

\*  hat  can  atone,  oh  ever-'injur'd  shade  ! 
Thy  fate  unpitied,  and  thy  rites  unpaid? 
No  friend's  complaint,  no'  kind  domestic  tear, 
Pleas'd  thy  pale  ghost,  orgrac*d  thy  mournfulbier: 
By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  cles'd, 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  compos'd, 
By  foreign  bands  thy  humble  grave  adorn'd, 
By  strangers  honor'd,  and  by  strangers  mourn'd  '. 
What  tho'  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 
Grieve  for  an  hour^  perhaps  then  mourn  a  year, 
And  benr  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances  and  the  public  show; 
W  hat  the  no  weeping  loves  thy  ashes  grace. 
Nor  polish'd  marble  emulate  thy  face  ; 
What  tho'  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room, 
Nor  hallovv'd  dirge  be  mutter'd  o'er  thy  tomb  ; 
Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flow'rs  be  dress'a, 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast. 
There  shall  the  morn  her  earliest  tears  bestow, 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow  ; 
W  hile  angels  with  their  silver  wings  o'ershade 
The  ground,  now  sacred  bv  thy  rcliques  made. 
So  j>eaceful  rests,  without  a  stone,  a  name, 
What  once  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth  and  fame. 
How  lov'd,  how  honor'd  once,  avails  thae  not. 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot : 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee  ; 
'Tis  all  thou  art,  and  »U  the  pruud  sh.-.ll  be  ! 

Peek 


ft  24 

•  themselvei  must  full,  I  .  mng, 

Dear  the  rirais'd  ear  and  mute  the  tunefultongue. 
Kv'i-  now  melts  in  mournful  lays, 

Shall  shortly  want  the  gen'rons  tear  he  | 
Then  from  his  closing  eyes  thy  Ibmi  >l uil?  |>art . 
And  tlie  last  )>ang  shall  teat  thee  from  hi?  heart ; 

idle  businos  at  one  gasp  be  ©*er, 
Tiie  Muse,  forgot,  ami  thou  belov'd  no  more  ! 


ELEliANT    EXTRACTS, 


Book  IT, 


§  l£.  Prologue taMr.Addison'sTT&gedy of  Cato. 

Pope. 
To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art, 
T"  raise  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart  ; 
To  make  mankind  in  conscious  virtue  bold, 
Live  o'er  each  scene,  and  be  what  they  behold  : 
Fpt  this  the  Tragic  Muse  first  trod  the  stage, 
Commanding  tears  to  stream  thro'  ev'ryagej 
Tyrants  no  more  their  savage  nature  kept, 
Andfoes  to  virtue  wonder'd  how  they  wept. 
Our  Author  shuns  by  vulgar  springs  to  move 
The  hero's  glory,  or  the  virgin's  love  ; 
In  pitying  love  we  but  our  weakness  show, 
And  wild  ambition  well  deserves  its  woe. 
Here  tears  shall  flow  from  a  morea;en'r©us  cause, 
Such  tears  as  patriots  shed  for  dying  laws  : 
He  bi  is  vour  breasts  with  antient  ardor  rise, 
And  call's  forth  Roman  drops  from  British  eyes. 
Virtue  confest  in  hitman  shape  he  draws, 
What  Plato  thought,  and  godlike  Cato  was  : 
No  common  object  to  your  sight  displays, 
But  what  with  pleasure  Heaven  itself  surveys — 
A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate, 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  state. 
While  Cato  gives  his  little  senate  laws, 
What  bosom  beats  not  in  his  country's  cause? 
Who  sees  him  act,  butenvie;  ev'ry  deed  ? 
Who  hears  him  groan, and  does  not  wish  to  bleed? 
Ev'n  when  proud  Caesar,  'midst  triumphal  cars, 
The  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  wars, 
fguobiy  vain,  and  impotently  great, 
Show'd  Rome  her  Cato's  figure  drawn  in  state  ; 
As  her  dead  father's  rev'rend  image  pass'd, 
The  pomp  was  darken'd,  and  the  day  o'ercast ; 
The  triumph  ceas'd,  tears  gush'd  from  ev'ry  eye  ; 
The  world's  great  victor  pass'd  unheeded  bv  ; 
Her  last  pood  man  dejected  Rome  ador'd, 
And  honor'd  Ca^ar's  less  than  Cato's  sword. 

Britons,  attend  :   be  worth  like  this  approv'dj 
And  show,  you  have  the  virtue  to  be  mov'd. 
With  honest  scorn  the  first  fam'd  Cato  view'd 
SomelearningartsfromGreece  whom  shesubdu'd: 
Our  scene  precariously  subsists  too  long 
On  French  translation  and  Italian  song. 
Dare  to  have  sense  yourselves ;  assert  the  stage  ; 
Be  justly  warn'd  with  your  own  native  raye  : 
Such  plays  alone  should  win  a  BritMi  ear, 
As  Cato'j  self  had  not  di-dain'd  to  hear. 


§13.  Epilogue  to  Mr.R'Aces  Jane  Shore.  Pope. 
Frodigigus  this!  the  frail  one  of  our  play 
From  her  own  sex  should  mercy  find  to-day ! 
You  might  have  held  the  )  .rctiy'hrnd  aside,' 
Peep'd  in  yojur  fcust  been  laruftu  thus,  and  cried 


The  plarv  mav  pass — but  that  strange  creature 

Shore, 
I  cnr.'t  —  indeed  now —  I  so  hate  a  whore—. 
Just  as  a  blockltead  rubs  his  thoughtless  skull, 
And  thanks  his  stars  he  was  not  bom  a  fool, 
So  from  a  sister  sinner  you  shall  hear, 
"  HoTt  strangely  you  expose  yourself,  my  dear  l" 
But  let  me  die,  all  raillery  apart, 
Our  sex  are  still  forgiving  at  their  heart  j 
And  did  not  wicked  custom  so  contrive, 
We  'd  be  the  best  good-natur'd  things  alive. 

There  arc,  'ti>  true,  who  tell  another  tale, 
That  virtuous  ladies  envv  while  they  rail  ; 
Such  rage  without  betrays  the  fire  within  ; 
In  some  close  corner  of  the  soul  they  sin  ; 
Still  hoarding  up,  most  scandalously  nice, 
Amidst  their  virtue's  a  reserve  of  vice. 
The  godly  dame,  who  fleshly  failings  damns, 
Scolds  with  her  maid, or  with  her  chaplain  crams. 
W  ould  you  enjoy  soli  nights  and  solid  dinners, 
Faith,  gallants,  board  with  saints,  and  bed  with 

\\  ell,  ifourauthorin  the  wife  offends,  [sinners. 
He  has  a  husband  that  will  make  amende  : 
He  draws  him  gentle,  tender,  and  forgiving  ; 
And  sure  such  kind  good  creatures  may  lie  living. 
In  days  of  old  they  pardon'd  breach  of  vows ; 
Stern  Cato's  self  was  no  relentless  spouse  : 
Plu — Plutarch — what 's  his  name'that  writes  his 
Tells  us  that  Cato  dearly  lov'd  his  wife  :      [life? 
Yet  if  a  friend  a  night  or  so  shoidd  need  her, 
He  'd  recommend  her  as  a  special  breeder. 
To  lend  a  wife,  few  here  would  scruple  make  ; 
But,  pray,  which  of  you  all  would  take  her back? 
Tho1  with  the  Stoic  chief  our  stage  may  ring, 
The  Stoic  husband  was  the  glorious  thing. 
The  man  had  courage,  was  a  sage,  'tis  true, 
And  lov'd  his  country — but  what's  that  to  you? 
Those  strange  examples  ne'er  were  made  ton  t  ye, 
Hut  the  kind  cuckold  might  instruct  the  city; 
There  many  an  honest  man  may  copy  Cato, 
Who  ne'er  saw  naked  sword,  or  look'd  in  Plato. 

If,  after  all,  you  think  it  a  disgrace   . 
That  Edward's  Miss  thus  perks  it  in  your  face; 
To  see  a  pace  of  failing  flesh  and  blood 
In  all  the  rest  so  impudently  good  ; 
Faith,  let  the  modest  matrons  of  the  town 
Comeherc  in  crowdsjandstarethestrumpetdown, 

§  14.     The  Temple  of  Fame.     Pope. 
In  that  soft  season,  when  descending  show'rt 
Call    forth    the  greens,  and    wake    the   rising 

flowV.  j 
When  op'ning  buds  salute  the  welcome  day, 
And  earth  relenting  feels  the  genial  ray  ; 
As  balmy  sleep  had  charm'd  my  cares  to  rest, 
And  love  itself  was  banish'd  from  my  breast, 
(What  time  the  morn  mysterious  visions  brings, 
While  purer  slumbers  spread  theirgolden  wing.-,) 
A  train  of  phantoms  in  wild  order  rose; 
And,  join'd,this  intellectual  scene  compose  ; 

I  stood,  methought,  betwixt  earth,  seas,  and 
The  whole  creation  open  to  my  eves  ;       [skies  { 
In  air  self  balanc'd  hung  the  globe  below, 
Where  mountains  ri-e,  and  circling  oceans  flow  j 

Here 
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Here  naked  rocks  and  empty  wastes  were  seen, 
There  tow'ry  cities,  and  the  forests  green  ; 
Here  sailing  ships  delight  the  wand'rina;  eves, 
There  trees  and  intermingled  temples  rise  : 
Now  a  clear  sun  the  shining  scene  displays, 
The  transient  landscape  now  in  clouds  decays. 

O'er  the  wide  prospect  as  I  gaz'd  around, 
Sudden  I  heard  a  wild  promiscuous  sound, 
Like  broken  thunders  that  at  distance  roar. 
Or  billows  murm'ring  on  the  hollow  shore: 
Then,  gazing  up,  a  glorious  pile  beheld, 
Whose  tovv'ring  summit  ambient  clouds  con 
High  on  a  rock  of  ice  the  structure  lay,   [ceal'd 
Steep  its  ascent,  and  slipp'rv  was  the  way  ; 
The  wond'rous  rock  like  Parian  marble  shone, 
And  scem'd  to  distant  sight  of*  solid  stone. 
Inscriptions  here  of  various  names  1  view'd, 
The  greater  part  by  hostile  time  subdued  ; 
^  et  wide  were  spread  their  fame  in  ages  past, 
And  poets  once  had  promis'd  they  should  last. 
Some,  fresh  cngrav'd,  appear'd  of  wits  renowo'd; 
I  iook'd  again,  nor  could  their  trace  be  found, 
('rilics  I  saw,  that  other  names  deface, 
And  fix  their  own  with  labor  in  their  place  ; 
Theirown,  likeothcrs,  soon  their  place  resign'd, 
Or  disappear'd,  and  left  the  first  behind. 
Nor  was  the  work  impair'd  by  storms  alone, 
But  felt  tlT  approaches  of  too  warm  a  sun  ; 
For  fame,  impatient  of  extremes,  decays 
Not  more  by  envy,  than  excess  of  praise, 
Yet  part  no  injuries  of  heaven  could  feel, 
Like,  crystal,  faithful  to  the  graving  steel : 
The  rock's  high  summit,  in  the  temple's  shade, 
Nor  heat  could  melt,  nor  beating  storm  invade. 
There  names  inscrib'd  unnumber'd  ages  past, 
From  time's  first  birth,  with  time  itself  shall  last ; 
These  ever  new,  nor  subject  to  decays,      [days. 
Spread,  and  grow  brighter,  with  the  length  of 
SoZembla'srocks(the  beauteous  work  of  frost) 
Rise  white  in  air,  and  glitter  o'er  the  coast ; 
Pale  suns,  nnfelt,  at  distance  roll  away, 
And  on  th' impassive  ice  the  lightnings  play; 
Eternal  snows  the  growing  ma>s  supply, 
Till  the  bright  mountains  prop  th'  incumbentsky . 
As  Atlas  iix'd,  each  hoary  pile  appears 
The  gaiher'd  winter  of  a  thousand  years. 
On  tins  foundation  Fame's  high  temple  stands  : 
Stupendous  pile  !   not  rear'd  by  mortal  hands. 
Whate'er  proud  Rome  or  artful  Greece  beheld, 
Or  elder  Babylon,  its  frame  excell'd' 
Four  faces  had  the  dome,  and  cv'ry  face 
Of  variou;  structure,  but  of  equal  grace  : 
Four  brazen  gates,  on  columns  lifted  high, 
Salute  th'  diff'rent  quarters  of  the  sky. 
Here  fabled  chiefs,  in  darker  an:es  born, 
Or  worthies  old,  whom  arms  or  arts  adorn, 
Who  cities  rais'd,  ortam'd  a  monstrous  rage, 
The  walls  in  venerable  order  grace  : 
Heroes  in  animated  marble  frown, 
And  legislators  seem  to  think  in  stone. 

Westward  a  sumptuous  frontispiece  appear'd, 
On  Doric  pillars  of  white  marble  rear'd, 
Crovvn'd  with  an  architrave  of  anticnt  mold, 
•  And  sculpture  rking  on  the  roughsa'd  gold. 


In  shaggy  spoils  here  Theseus  was  beheld, 
And  Perseus  dreadful  with  Minerva's  shield: 
There  ,^rcat  Alctdes,  stoojiug  with  h  s  toil, 
Re  ts,on  his  club, and  holds  th'  Hesperian  spoil: 
Here  Orpheus  sings ;  trees  moving  t)  thesounfy 
Start  from  their  roots,  and  form  a  shade  around  J 
Amphion  there  the  loud  creating  lyre 
Strikes,  and  beholds  a  sudden  Thebes  aspire! 
Cythajron's  echoes  answer  to  his  call, 
And  half  the  mountain  rolls  into  a  wall : 
Theremight  you  seethelcngth'nijig  spires  ascenq* 
The  domes  swell  up,  the  widening  arches  bend, 
The  growing  tow'rs  like  exhalations  rise, 
And  the  huge  columns  heave  into  the  skies. 

The  Eastern  front  was  glorious  to  behold, 
With  diamond  flainimr,,  and  Barbaric  gold. 
There  Ninus  shone,  who  spread  th' Assyrian  fame, 
And  the  great  founder  of  the  Persian  name  : 
There,  in  long  robes,  the  royal  Magi  stand  ; 
Grave  Zoroaster  waves  the  circling  wand  : 
The  sage  Chaidaeans  rob'd  in  white  appear'd, 
And  Brachmans,  deep  in  desart  woods  rever'd. 
These  stopp'd  the  moon,  and  call'd  th'  unbodied 

shades, 
To  midnight  banquets  in  theglimm'ring  glades j 
Made  visionary  fabrics  round  them  rise, 
And  airy  spectres  skim  before  their  eyes  ; 
Of  Talismans  and  Sigils  knew  the  pow'r,, 
And  careful  watch'd  the  planetary  hour. 
Superior,  and  alone,  Confucius  stood, 
Who  taught  that  useful  science,  to  be  good. 

But,  on  the  South,  a  long  majestic  race 
Of  Egypt's  priests  the  gilded  niches  grace, 
Who  measur'd  earth,  describ'd  the  starry  sphere?, 
And  trae'd  the  long  records  of  lunar  years. 
High  on  his  car  Sesostris  struck  my  view, 
Whom  sceptred  slaves  in  golden  harness  drew  ; 
His  hands  a  bow  and  pointed  javelin  hold, 
1  li:,  giant  limbs  arc  arm'd  in  scales  of  gold. 
Between  the  statues  obelisks  were  plac'd, 
And  thelearn'd  walls  with  hieroglyhicsgrac'd. 

Of  Gothic  structure  was  the  northern  side, 
O'erwrought  with  ornaments  of  barb'rous  pride ; 
There  hurje  colossus  rose,  with  trophies  crown'd , 
And  Runic  characters  were  grav'd  around. 
There  satZamolxis  with  erected  eyes; 
And  Odin  here  in  mimic  trances  dies. 
There  on  rude  iron  columns,  smear'd  with  blood, 
The  horrid  forms  of  Scythian  heroes  stood, 
Drr.idsaiul  bards  (theiro'nee  loud  harps  unstrung), 
\hd  youths  that  died  to  be  by  poels  sung. 
These,  and  a  thousand  more  of  doubtful  fame, 
To  whom  old  fables  give  a  lasting  name, 
In  ranks  adorn'd  the  Temple's  outward  face  ■ 
The  wall,  in  lustre  and  erlect  like  glass, 
Which  o'ei  ear!   object  casting  various  dyes, 
Enlarges  some,  and  others  multiplies  : 
Xor  void  of  emblem  was  the  mystic  wall  j 
For  thus  romantic  Fame  increases  all. 

The  Temple  shakes,  the  sounding  gates  un- 
fold, 
Wide  vaults  appear,  and  roofs  of  fretted  gold  ; 
Rais'd  on  a  thousand  pillars,  wreath'd  around 
With  Uurcl  foliage,  and  with  eagles  crown'd 

Q  or 


Of  bright  transparent  beryl  wore  the  walls, 

gold,  and  gold  the  capitals" 
As  heaverJ  w  nit  stars,  the  roofs  with  jewels  glows, 
And  ever-living  lamps  depend  in  rows. 
Full  in  tin  f  each  Spacious  gate, 

The  sage  Historians  in  whin-  garments  \\ait  ; 
Grav'd  o'er  their  seats  the  form  of  Time  was 

found, 
He  scythe  rwers'd,  and  both  his  pinions  bound. 
Within  stood  Heroes,  who  thru"  lonu  alarms 
In  bloodv  fields  pursue!  renown  m  arms. 
High  on  a  throne,  with  trophies  charg'd.i  vieW'd 
The  Youth  that  all  things  but  himself  subdu'd  : 
Hi.-  feet  on  sceptres  and  tiara*  rrod, 
And  his  horn'd  head  belied  the  Lybian  god. 
There  Caesar,  grae'd  witli  both  Minervasj  shone ; 
Caesar,  the  world's  great  master,  and  his  own  ; 
Unmov'd,  superior  still,  in  ev'ry  state, 
And  scarce  detested  in  his  country's  fate. 
But  chief  were  those  who  not  for  empire  fought. 
But  with  their  toih  their  people's  safely  bought. 
High  o'er  the  rest  Epaminondas  stood  ; 
Timoleon,  glorious  in  his  brother's  blood  ; 
Bold  Scipio,  saviour  of  the  Roman  state, 
Great  in  his  triumphs,  in  retirement  ureat  ; 
And  wise  Anrel'.us,  in  whose  well-taught  mind^ 
With  boundless  pow'r  unbounded  viriuejoin'u,  > 
His  own  strict  judse,  and  patron  of  mankind.  J 

Muehsufi'ring  heroes  next  their  honors  claim, 
Those  of  less  noisy  and  le?,  guilty  fame. 
Fair  Virtue's  silent  train  :  supreme  of  thc-e 
litre  ever  -nines,  the  godlike  Socrates  ; 
He  whom  ungrateful  Athenscould  expel, 
At  all  tirnesjust  but  when  he.  sign'd  the  shell"; 
Here  his  abede  the  martyr'd  Phocion  claims, 
Wi  .1  Agis,  not  the  last  of  Spartan  names ; 
TJneonquer'd  CatO  shows  the  wound  he  tore  ; 
And  Brutus  his  ill  genius  meets  no  more. 

But  in  the  centre  of -the  hallow'd  choir, 
Six  pompous  columns  o'er  the  rest  aspire  ; 
Around  the  shrine  itself  ofFame  they  stand, 
H"ld  the  chief  honors,  and  the  fane  command. 
High  on  the  first  the  mighty  Homer  shone, 
Eternal  adamant  compos  d  his  throne; 
Father  of  verse  !   in  holy  fillets  dre.-t, 
f  i  '■<  silver  beard  wav'd  gently  o'er  his  breast ; 
Tho'  blind,  a  boldness  in  his  looks  appears; 
In  years  he  seem'd,  but  not  impair' d  by  year*. 
The  wars  of  Trov  were  round  the.  pillar  seen  : 
Here  fierce Tydides  woiiudfiahe  Cyprian  queen  ; 
He  !  Hector  glorious  from  Patroclus'  fall, 
Heredragg'd  in  triumph' round  the  Trojan  wall : 
Motion  oild  life  did  ev'ry  part  inspire, 
Bold  was  the  work,  and  prov'd  the  master's  fire  ; 
A  strong  expression  most  he  seem'd  t'  affect, 
And  here  and  there  disclos'd  a  brave  neglect. 

A  i.olden  column  next  in  rank  appealed, 
On  wliich  a  shrine  of  pure-t  gold  was  rear'd  ; 
Finish'd  the  whole,  and  labor'd  ev'ry  part, 
With  patient  touches  of  unwearied  art : 
The  Mantuan  there  in  sober  triumph  sate, 
Cornpos'd  hi.  posture,  and  his  look  sedato; 
On  Homer  still  he  tix'd  a  rev'rent  eye, 
Great  without  pride,  in  modest  majesty. 
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In  living  sculpture  on  the  sides  were  spread 
The  Latian  wars,  and  haughty  Tnrnus  dead  ; 
Eliza  stretch'd  u|>on  the  fun'ral  pVre  ; 
iEueas  bending  w  iih  his  aged  are  : 
Troy  flam'd  in  burning  gold  ;  and  o'er  the  throne 
Arms  and  tiic  Man  in  golden  c\ pliers  shone. 

Four  swans  sustain  a  car  of  silver  bright,  [flight: 
With  heads  advane'd,  and  pinions  stretch'd  for 
Here,  like  some  furious  prophet,  Pindar  rode. 
And  seem'd  to  labor  with  In' inspiring  god. 
Across  the  harp  a  careless  hand  lie  flh 
And  boldly  siuKs  into  the  sounding  strings. 
The  iigur'd  games  of  Greece  the  column  ;^iacc; 
Neptune  and  Jove  survey  the  rapid  race. 
The  youths  hung  o'er  their  chariots  as  they  run, 
The  fiery  steeds  seem  starting  from  the  stone  : 
The  champions,  in  distorted  posture,  threat : 
And  all  appear'd  irregularly  great. 

Her.-  happy  Horace  hin'd  th'  Au^onian  lvre 
To  sweeter  sounds,  and  temper'd  P'.ndar's  fire; 
Pleas'd  witli  Alcarus'  manly  rap;c  t' infuse        / 
lite  softer  spirit  of  the  Sapphic  Muse. 
The  polish'd  pillar  diff'rent  sculptures  grace*, 
A  work  outlasting  monumental  hrass. 
Here  smiling  Loves  and  Bacchanals  appear  ; 
The  Julian  star,  and  great  Augustus  here. 
The  Doves  that  round  the.  infant  poet  spread" 
Myrtles  and  bay-,  hang  hov'ring  o'er  his  head. 

Here,  in  a  shrine  that  cast  a  dazzling  light, 
Sat  fix'd  in  thought  the  mighty  Stagvrite  ; 
His  sacred  head  a  radiant  zodiac  crown'dj 
And  various  animals  his  sides  surround  ; 
His  piercing  eves,  erect,  appear  in  view 
Superior  worlds,  and  look  all  nature  through. 

W  ith  equal  rays  immortal  Tullv  shone; 
The  Roman  rostra  deak'd  the  consul's  throne  : 
Gath'ring  his  flowing  robe,  he  seem'd  to  stand 
In  act  to  speak,  and  graceful  stretch'd  his  hand. 
Behind,  Rome's  genius  waits  with  civic  crown*, 
And  the  great  Father  of  his  country  owns. 

These  massy  columns  in  a  circle  rise, 
O'er  which  ajxwipous  dome  invades  the  skies: 
Scarce  to  the  top  I  stretch'd  my  aching  sight, 
So  Large  it  spread,  and  swell'd  to  such  a  height. 
Full  in  the  midst  proud  Fame's  imperial  seat 
With  jewels  blaz'u,  magnificently  great : 
The  vivid  em'ralds  there  revive  the  eve, 
The  flaming  rubks  show  their  sanguine  dye, 
Hright  azurs*  rays  from  lively  sapphires  stream, 
And  lucid  amber  casts  a  golden  gleam. 
With  various-color'd  light  the  pavement  shone,- 
And  all  on  fire  appear'd  the  glowing  throne  ; 
The  dome's  high  arch  reflects  the  mingled  blaze, 
Arid  forms  a  rainbow  of  alternate  rays. 
When  on  the  Goddess  first  I  cast  mv  sight. 
Scarce  seem'd  her  statue  of  a  cubit's  height ; 
But  swell'd  to  lnr;>  r  size,  the  more  1  gaz'd. 
Till  to  the  roof  her  tow'iing  head  she  rais'd. 
With  her,  the  ten, pie  ev'ry  moment  grew  ; 
And  ampler  vistas  open'd  to  my  view  : 
Upward  the  columns  shoot,  the  roofs  ascend, 
And  arches  widen,  and  long  aisles  extend. 
Such  was  her  form,  a*  antient  bards  have  told, 
Wings  raise  herunns,  and  wings  her  feet  enfold  j 
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A  thousand  busy  tongues  the  Goddess  bears, 
A  thousand  open  e\c>,  a  thousand  list'ning 
Beneatli  in  order  r&n^'d,  the  tuneful  Nine  [ears. 
(I  Ifr  virgin  handmaids)  still  intend  tin  shrine  j 
W'hu  eyes  on  Fame  fur  ever  fix'd,  thej  singj 
ForFame  tliey  raise  the  -."ice, and  tune  the  itriug: 
W'iih  time's  first  birth  began  the  heavenly  la)«, 
And  last,  eternal,  thro'  the  length  of  days. 

Around  these  wonders  as  I  casta  look, 
The  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  temple  shook; 
Ami  all  the  tuitions,  summoned  at  the  call, 
From  different  quarters  till  the  crowded  hall : 
Of  various  ton  ;ucs  the  mingled  soundswereheardj 
In  various  garbs  promiscuous  throngs  appear'd; 
Thick  3's  ihe  bees  that  with  the  spring  renew 
Their  flow'ry  toils,  and  sip  the  fragrant  dew, 
When  the  wing'd  colonies  first  tempt  the  sky, 
O'er  dusk)  fields  and  shaded  waters  Hy, 
Or  settling  seise  the  sweets  the  blossoms  yield, 
And  a  low  murmur  runs  along  the  held. 
Millions  of  suppliant  crowds  ihe  shrine  attend, 
And  all  degrees  before  tha  Goddess  bend  ; 
The  poor,  the  rich,  the  valiant,  and  the  sage, 
And  boasting  youth,  and  narrative  old  age. 
Their  pleas  were  diff'rent,  their  request  the  same; 
For  good  and  bad  alike  are  fond  of  Fame. 
Some   she   disgrae'd,    and    some    with   honors 
Unlike  successcs*qual  merits  found,    [crown' d  ; 
Thus  her  blind  sister,  fickle  Fortune,  reigns  ; 
And,  undiscerning,  scatters  crowns  and  chains. 

First  at  the  shrine  the  learned  world  appear, 
And  to  the  Goddess  thus  prefer  their  pray'r : 
Long    have    we    sought    t'  instruct  and  please 

mankind, 
With  studies  [ale,  with  midnight  vigils  blind  ; 
But  lhank'd  by  i'vw,  rewarded  yet  by  none, 
We  here  appeal  to  thy  superior  throne  : 
On  wit  and  learning  the  just  prize  bestow  ; 
For  Fame  is  all  we  must  expect  below. 

The  Goddess  heard,  and  hade  the  Muses  raise 
The  golden  trumpet  of  eternal  praise  : 
From  pole  to  pole  the  wind-  diffuse  the  sound, 
That  fills  the  circuit  of  the  world  around; 
Not  all  at  once,  as  thunder  breaks  the  cloud  : 
The  notes  at  first  were  rather  sweet  than  loud  ; 
Bv  just  degrees  the?  ev'ry  moment  rise, 
Fill  the  wide  earth,  and  gain  upon  the  skies. 
At  cv'ry  breath  were  balmy  odors  shed, 
~\\  hich  still  grew  sweeter  as  they  wider  spread  : 
Less  fragrant  scents  th'  unfolding  rose  exhales,  . 
Or  spices  breathing  in  Arabian  gales. 

Next  these  the  good  anil  just,  an  awful  train, 
Tlnii  on  their  knees  address  the.  sacred  fane  : 
Since  living  virtue  is  with  envy  eurs'd, 
And  tile  best  men  are  treated  like  the  worst, 
Do  thou,  just  Goddess,  call  our  merits  forth, 
And  give  each  deed  th'  exact  intrinsic  worth. 
Not  with  bare  justice  shall  your  act  be  crown'd 
(Said  Fame),  but  high  above  desert  renowh'd  : 
Let  fuller  notes  th' applauding  world  amaze, 
And  the  loud  clarion  labor  in  your  praise. 

This  hand  dismissal,  behold  another  crowd 
Prefen'd  the  same  request,  and  lowly  bow'd ; 
The  constant  tenor  ot  whose  well-spent  days 
No  leas  deserv'd  a  just  return  of  praise. 


But  straight  the  direful  trump  of  slander  sounds! 
Thro'  the  big  dome  the  doubling  thundei  bounds; 
Loud  as  the  burst  of  cannon  rends  the  skies, 
The  dire  report  thro'  ev'ry  region  flies ; 
In  ev'ry  ear  incessant  rumors  rung, 
And  gath'rmg  scandals  drew  on  ev'ry  tongue. 
From  the  black  trumpet's  rusty  concave  broke 
Sulphureous  flames,  and  clouds  of  rolling  smoke: 
The  pois'nous  vapor  blot-,  the  purple  ski     , 
And  withers  all  before  it  as  it  (lies.  [wore, 

A  troop  came  next  who  crowns  and  armor 
And  proud  defiance  in  their  looks  they  bore  : 
For  thee  (they  cried)  amidst  alarms  and  strife 
We  sail'd  in  tempests  down  the  stream  of  life  ; 
For  thee  whelenationsfill'd  withflamesandblood. 
And  swam  to  empire  thro'  the  purple  Hood. 
Those  ills  we  dar  d  thy  inspiration  own  ; 
\V  hat  v'utue  seem'd,  was  done  for  thee  alone. 
Ambitious  fools!  (theQueen  replied, and  frown'd) 
Be  all  your  acts  in  deep  oblivion  drown'd: 
There  sleep  forgot,  with  mighty  tyrants  pone  ; 
Your  statuesmouldcr'd, and  yourriairiesunknown; 
A  sudden  (loud  straight  snatch'd  them  from  my 
And  each  majfistic  phantom  sunk  in  night,  [sight, 

Then  came  the  smallest  tribe  1  yet  had  seen  ; 
Plain  was  their  dress,  and  modest  was  their  mien: 
Great  idol  of  mankind  !  we  neither  claim 
The  praise  of  merit,  nor  aspire  to  fame  ; 
But,  safe  in  de-arts  from  th' applause  of  men, 
Would  die  unheard  of,  as  we  liv'd  unseen. 
'Tis  all  we  beg  thee,  to  conceal  from  sight 
Those  acts  of  goodness  which  themselves  requite. 
O  let  us  still  the  secret  joy  partake, 
To  follow  virtue  ev'n  for  virtue's  sake. 

And  live  there  men  who  slight'  immortal  fame? 
V\  ho  then  with  incense  shall  adore  our  name? 
But,  mortals!  know,  'tis  still  our  greatest  pride 
To  blaze  those  virtues  which  the  good  would  hide. 
Rise!  Muses,  rise!  add  all  your  tuneful  breath  ; 
These  must  not  sleep  in  darkness  and  in  death. 
She  said  :   in  air  the  trembling  music  floats, 
And  on  the  winds  triumphant  swell  the  notes; 
So  soft,  tho'  high,  so  loud,  and  vet  so  clear, 
Ev'n  list'ning  angels  lean  from  heaven  to  bear: 
To  farthest  shores  th'  ambrosial  spirit  flies, 
Sweet  to  the  world,  and  grateful  to  the  skies. 

Next  these,  a  youthful  train  their  vows  tx- 
press'ch  [dress'd  ; 

With  feathers  crown'd,    with    gay   embroid'ry 
Hither,  they  cried,  direct  your  c\es,  and  see 
The  men  of  pleasure,  die--,  and  gallantry  ; 
Ours  is  the  place  at  banquets,  balls,  and  plays;  . 
Sprightly  at  nights,  polite  are  all  our  day- ; 
Courts  we  frequent,  where  'tis  our  phasing  care 
To  pay  due  visits,  and  address  the  fair:        • 
In  fact,  'tis  true,  no  nymph  we  could  persuade, 
But  still  in  fancy  vanquisn'd  e\ 'rv  maid  , 
Of  unknown  duchesses  lewd  tales  we  tell ; 
Yet,  would  the  world  believe  us,  all  were  well. 
The  joy  let  others  hate,  arid  We  the  name  ; 
And  what  we  want  in  pleasure,  grant  in  fame. 

The  queen  assents.the  trumpet  rends  the  skies. 

And  at  each  blast  a  lady's  honor  dies.      [pres-'l 

Plens'd  with  the  strange  success,  vast  numbers 

Around  the  shrine,  and  made  the  same  request : 

Q  8  What 
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What!  you  (sheened)  unlearn'd  inarts  to  please,  *     Above,  below,  without,  within,  around, 

Yd  wiiii  ijm,  jC'onlWd.  unuumber'd  multitudes  ate  found, 
Who  lose  a  length  of  undeserving  days —  W  rio  pass,  repass,  advance,  and  glide  away  ; 


Would  yon  usurp  the  lover's  dear-bought  praise  I 
To  just  contempt, ye  vain  pretender.-,  tall ; 
Tne  people's  (able  and  the  scorn  of  all  I 
Straight  the  black  clarion  sends  a  horrid  sound, 
I      .  I  laughs  burst  out,  and  bitter  scoffs  fl\  round ; 
Whisper.-  are  heard,  with  taunt.-,  reviling  loud, 
And  scornful  hisses  run  thru1  all  the  crowd. 

Last,thosewho  boast  of  mighty  mischiefs  done, 
Enslave  their  country,  or  usurp  a  throne  ; 
Or  who  their  glory's  dire  foundation  laid 
On  sovereigns  ruin'd,  or  on  friends  hetray'd  ; 
Calm  thinking  villains,  whom  no  faith  could  fix, 
Of  crooked  counsels  and  dark  j>olitics  — 
Of  these  a  gloomy  tribe  surround  the  throne, 
And  beg  to  make  th'  immortal  treasons  known. 
The  trumpet  roars,  long  fleaky  flames  expire, 
With  sparks  that  seetnd  to  set  the  world  on  tire. 
At  the  dread  sound  pale  mortals  .stood  aghast, 
And  startled  nature  trembled  with  the  blast. 

This  having  heard  and  seen,  tome  pow'r  un- 
known, 


Il.i-is  rais'd  by  fear,  and  phantom.--  el" a  day 
Astrologer^,  that  future  fates  forcshew  ; 
Projectors,  quacks,  and  lawyers  not  a  few; 
And  priest,  and  party  zealots,  numerous  bands, 
Y\  \-\\  home-born  lies,  or  tales  from  foreign  lands; 
1'  u  h  talk'd  aloud,  or  in  -oiue  secret  pj 
And  wild  impatience  star'd  in  ev'ry  fare. 
The  flying  rumors  gather'd  as  they  roll'd. 
Scarce  anj  tale  was  sooner  heard  than  told  ; 
And  all  who  told  it  added  something  new,       ~) 
And  all  w  ho  heard  it  made  enlargements  too  ;  £ 
in  ev'ry  ear  it  spread,  on  ev'ry  tongue  it  grew.    J 
Thus  flying  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south, 
News  travell'd  with   increase   from   mouth   to 

mouth. 

So  from  a  spark  that  kindled  first  by  chance, 
With   gath'ring    force    the   quick'n'mg   flames 
advance ; 
i  Till  to  the  clouds  their  curling  heads  aspire, 
■  And  tow'rs  and  temples  sink  in  floods  of  lire. 
When  thus  ripe  lies  are  to  perfection  sprung, ' 


Strait  chan^'d  the  scene,  and  snatch'd  me  from;  Full  grown,  and  tit  to  grace  a  mortal  tongue, 


the  throne 

Before  my  view  appear'd  a  structure  fair, 
It?  site  uncertain,  if  in  earth  or  air ; 
W  itii  rapid  motion  turu'd  the  mansion  round  ; 
With  ceaseless  noise  the  ringing  walls  resound  ; 
Not  less  ia  number  were  the  spacious  doors 
Than  leaves  on  trees,  or  sands  upon  the  shores ; 
Which  still  unfolded  stand,  by  night,  by  day, 
Pervious  to  winds,  and  open  ey'ry  way. 
As  flames  by  nature  to  the  skies  ascend, 
As  weighty  bodies  to  the  centre  tend, 
As  to  the  sea  returning  rivers  roll, 
And  the  touch'd  needle  trembles  to  the  pole  ; 
Hither,  as  to  their  proper  place,  arise 
All  various  sounds  from  earth,  and  seas,  and  skies, 
Or  5j)oke  aloud,  or  whispcr'd  in  the  ear  ; 
Nor  ever  silence,  rest,  or  peace  is  here. 
As  on  the  smooth  expanse  of  crystal  lakes 
The  sinking  stone  at  first  a  circle  makes  . 
The  trembling  surface,  by  the  motion  stiir'd, 
Spreads  in  a  second  circle,  then  a  third ; 
Wide,  and  more  wide,  thefloatin^rings  advance, 


Thro'  thousand  vents  impatient,  forth  they  flow, 
And  rush  in  millions  on  the  world  below  ; 
Fame  sits  aloft,  and  points  them  out  their  course, 
Thcirdatedetermines,  and  prescribes  their  force ; 
Some  to  retain,  and  some  to  perish  soon  ; 
Or  wane  and  wax  alternate  like  the  moon. 
Around  a  thousand  winged  wonders  fly,     [sky. 
Borne  by  the  trumpet's  blast, and  scatter'd  thro'  the 

There,  at  one  passage,  oft  you  may  survey 
A  lie  and  truth  contending  for  the  way  ; 
And  long  'twas  doubtful,  both  so  closely  pent. 
Which  rirst  should  issue  thro'  the  narrow  vent: 
At  last  agreed,  together  out  they  fly, 
Inseparable  now  the  truth  and  lie ; 
The  strict  companions  are  for  ever  join'd, 
Andthisorthatunmix'd  no  mortal  e'er  shallfind. 

While  thus  I  stood,  intent  to  see  and  hear, 
One  came,  methought,  and  whispcr'd  in  my  ear: 
What  could  thus  high  thy  rash  ambition  raise? 
Art  thou,  fond  youth,  a  candidate  for  praise? 

Ti    true,  said  I,  not  void  of  hope;  1  came, 
For  who  so  fond  as  youthful  bards  of  Fame? 


Fill  all  the  wat'ry  plain,  and  to  the  inargiu  dance :  I  But  few,  -..las !  the  casual  blessing  boast, 

Thus ev'rv  voice  and  sound,  when firstthev  break,   So  hard  to  ^.ain,  so  easy  to  be  lost. 

On  neighVring  air  a  soft  impression  make  ; 

Another  ambient  circle  then  they  move  ; 

That,  in  its  turn,  impels  the  next  above  ; 

Thro'  undulating  air  the  sounds  are  sent, 

And  spread  o'er  all  the  fluid  element. 

There  various  news  I  heard  of  love  and  strife, 
Of  peace  and  war,  health,  sickness,  death,  and 

life; 
Of  loss  and  gain,  of  famine  and  of  store  ; 
Of  storms  and  sea,  and  travels  on  the  shore; 
Of  prodigies,  and  pertentsscen  in  air  ; 
Of  fires  and  plagues,  and  stars  with  blazing  hair . 
Of  turn3  of  fortune,  changes  in  the  state  ; 
The  falls  of  favorites,  projects  of  the  great ; 
Of  old  mismanagements,  taxations  new  : 
All  neither  wholly  fabc,  nor  wholly  true. 


ru  10  gain,  so  easy  to  ue  l< 
How  vain  that  second  life  in  others'  breath, 
Th'  estate  which  wiifc  inherit  after  death  !_ 
Ease,  health,  and  life,  for  this  they  must  resign  ; 
Unsure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  the  fine  ! 
The  great  man'scurse,whhoutthegains, endure'; 
Be  envied,  wretched  —  and  be  flattcr'd,  poor  ; 
All  luckless  wits  their  enemies  profest, 
And  all  successful,  jealous  friends  at  best. 
Nor  fame  I  slight,  nor  for  her  favors  call ; 
She  comes  unlook'd  for,  if  she  comes  at  all. 
But  if  the  purchase  cost  so  dear  a  price 
As  soothing  folly,  or  exalting  vice; 
Oil  1  if  the  Muse  must  flatter  lawless  sway, 
And  follow  still  where  fortune  leads  the  way  j 
Or  if  no  b.isis  bear  my  rising  name 
But  the  fallen  ruins  of  another's  fame  — 

Thei 
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Then  teach  me,  Heaven!  toscom  the  guilty  hays, 
Drive  from  my  breast  that  wretched  lust  ofpratse, 
Unblemish'd  let  me  Jive,  or  die  unknown  ; 

Oh  grain  an  honest  fame,  or  grant  inc  none  ! 

§  \5.  The  happy  Life  of a  Country  Parson.  Pope-. 
In  Imitation  of  Dr.  Swift. 

Parson,  these  things  in  thy  possessing 
Arc  better  than  the  Bishop's  blessing  — 
A  ^  ife  that  makes  conserves ;  a  Steed 
That  carries  double  when  there's  need  ; 
October's  store,  and  best  Virginia; 
Tythe-Pig,  and  mortuary  Guinea  ; 
Gazettes  sent  gratis  down  ;  and  frank'd. 
For  which  thy  patron's  weekly  thank'd  ; 
A  large  Concordance,  hound  long  since  ; 
Sermons  to  Charles  the  First  when  Prince  ; 
A  Chronicle  ofantient  standing  ; 
A  Chry sos torn  to  smooth  ihv  band  in. 
The  Poly-lot!— three  parts  — my  test, 
Howbeit  —  likewise — now  to  my  next. 
Lo!  here  the  Septuagint  —  and  Paul, 
To  sum  the  whole — the  close  of  all. 

He  that  has  these,  may  pass  his  life, 
Drink  with  the  Squire,  and  kiss  his  Wife; 
On  Sundays  preach,  and  eat  his  fill ; 
And  fast  on  Fridays — if  lie  will  : 
Toast  Church  and  Queen,  explain  the  News, 
Talk  with  Churchwardens  about  pews, 
Pray  heartily  for  some  new  Gift, 
And  shake  his  head  ai  Dr.  S 1. 


§  iG.  An  Essay  on  Man.  In  Four  Epistles.  Pope. 
To  H.  St.  John  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

EPISTLE  I. 

ARGUMENT. 

Of  the  Nature  and  State  if  Man  with  respect  to 
the  Universe. 

Of  Man  tn  the  abstract.  —  That  rve  can  judge 
only  with  regard  to  our  own  system,  being ig' 
norantofthe  relations  of  si/stems  and  things.— 
That  Man  is  not  to  he  deemed  imperfect,  but 
fl  Beiog  suited  to  his  place  and  rank  iii  the 
creation,  agreeable  to  the  general  Order  oj 
things,  aitd  conformable  to  Ends  and  Relations 
to  lam  unknown.  —  Thai  it  is  partly  upon  his 
ignorance  of  future  events,  and  partly  upon 
the  hope  of  a  future  state,  that  all  Ivis  hap- 
piness in  the  present  depends.  —  The  pride  oj 
aiming  at  more  knowledge,  and  pretending  to 
wore  perfection,  the  cause  of  Man's  error  and 
misery.  The  impiety  of  putting  himself  in  the 
place  ofGoi,  and  judging  of  the  fitness  or 
unfitness,  infection  or  imperfection,  justice  or 
injustice,  of  his  dispensations.  —  The  absurdity 
*f  conceiting  himself  the  final  cause  of  the  cre- 
ation, or  expecting  'that  perfection  in  the  moral 
u-orld  which  is  not  in  the  natural.  —  The 
unreasonableness  of  his  complaints  against  Pro- 
vidence, while  on  the  one  hand  lie  demands 
\he  pcrfectiQni  of  the  Angrts,  and  en  the  other 


the  bodily  qualifications  of  the  Brutes  ;  though 
to  possess  any  of  the  sensitive  faculties  in  a 
higher  degree  would  render  him  miserable. — 
7'hat  throughout  the  whole  visible  world  Lfl 
universal  order  and  gradation  in  the  sensual 
and  mental  faculties  is  observed,  which  causes 
a  subordination  of  creature  to  creature,  at  d 
of  all  creatures  to  Man.  The  gradations  of 
sense,  instinct,  thought,  reflection,  reason  ; 
that  Reason  alone  countervails  all  the  at  her  fa- 
culties.—  I  low  much  fart  her  this  order  and 'sub- 
ordination of  living  creatures  may  extend 
above  and  below  us;  were  any  pari  of  which 
broken,  not  that  part  only,  but  the  wtitle  con- 
nected creation  mustbcdesfioycd.—  ThevxtT&- 
vagance,  madness,  and  pride  of  such  a  desire. 
—  The  consequence  of  all  the  absolute  submis- 
sion due  to  Providence,  loth  as  to  our  present 
and  future  state. 
Awaki;    my   Saint  John  !      leave  all   meaner 

things 
To  low  ambition  and  the  Pride  of  Kings. 
Let  us,  since  life  can  little  more  supply 
Than  just  to  look  about  ns,  and  to  die, 
Expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  Man  ; 
A  mighty  maze !  but  not  without  a  plan ;  [shoot; 
A  Wild,  where  weeds  and  flow'fs  promiscuous 
Or  Garden,  tempting  with  forbidden  fruit. 
Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  field, 
Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert  yield  ! 
The  latent  tracts,  the  giddy  heights  explore, 
Of  all  who  blindly  creep,  or  sightless  soar  ; 
Eye  Nature's  walks,  shoot  Folly  as  it  flies, 
And  catch  the  manners- living  as  they  rise; 
Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  can, 
But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  Man  f 

Say  first,  of  God  above,  or  Man  below, 
What  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know? 
Of  Man,  what  see  we  but  his  station  here, 
From  which  to  reason,  or  to  which  refer  ? 
Through  worlds  unnumber'd  tho'  the  God  be 
'Tis  ours  to  trace  him  only  in  our  own.  [known, 
He  who  thro'  vast  immensity  can  pierce, 
See  worlds  on  worlds  compose  one  universe, 
Observe  how  system  into  system  runs, 
What,  other  planets  circle  other  suns, 
What  varied  Being  peoples  ev'ry  star, 
May  tell  why  Heaven  has  made  us  as  we  are. 
But  of  this  frame  the  bearings  and  the  ties, 
The  strong  connexions,  nice  dependencies, 
Gradations  just,  has  thy  pervading  soul 
Look'd  thro'?   or  can  apart  contain  the  whole  ? 

Is  the  great  chain  that  draws  all  to  agree, 
And  draw  ti  supports,  upheld  by  God  or  thee  ? 
Presurjop!  nous  Man !  the  reason would'st  thou  find 
Why  forni'd  so  weak,  so  little,  and  so  blind  ? 
First  if  thou  canst,  the  harder  reason  guess, 
Why  form'd  no  weaker,  blinder,  and  no  less ; 
Ask  of  thy  mother  earth,  why  oaks  are  made 
Taller  and  stronger  than  the  weeds  they  shade  ; 
Or  a->k  of  vonder  argent  fields  above. 
Why  Jove's  Satellites  are  less  than  Jove. 

Of  systems  possible,  if  'tis  coolest 
That  Wisdom  infinite  must  form  the  best, 

Q  3  Where 
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Where  all  must  fall  or  not  coherent  be, 
And  all  (hat  rises  rise  in  due  degree  ; 
Then  in  the  scale  of  reas'ning  lite,  'tis  plain, 
There  must  lie  somewhere  such  a  rank  as  Man  : 
And  all  the  question  (wrangle  e'er  so  Ion;/) 
Is  only  this,  n  God  has  plac'd  him  wrong  ? 

Respecting  M  mj  whatever  wrong  ue  call, 
Msv,  must  be  right,  a>  relative  to  all. 
In  human  works,  tho'  labor'd  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain  ; 
In  G  kI's,  one  single  can  its  ends  produce, 
Yet  serves  to  second  too  some  other  use  ; 
So  Man,  who  here  seems  principal  alone, 
Perhaps  acts  second  to  some  sphere  unknown, 
Touches  some  wheel,  or  verges  to  some  goal  ; 
"Fis  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  a  whole,  [strains 
When  the  proud  Steed  shall  know  why  man  re 
Hi:-  fiery  course,  or  drives  him  o'er  the  plain-. 
When  the  dull  On,  why  now  he  breaks  the  clod 
Is  now  a  victim,  and  now  iEgypt's  God  ; 
Then  shall  Man's  pride  and  dulness  comprehend 
His  actions',  passions',  being's,  use  and  end  ; 
Why,domg,suffring,check'd,impeird,andAvhy 
This  hour  a  slave,  the  next  a  deity. 

Then  say  not  Man's  imperfect,   Heaven  in 
Say  rather,  Man's  as  perfect  as  he  ought  :  [fault ; 
His  knowledge  measur'd  to  his  state  and  place, 
His  time  a  moment,  and  a  point  his  space. 

Heaven  from  ail  creatures  hides  the  book  of  Fate, 
All  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state; 
FVom  brutes  what  men,  from  men   what  spirits 
Or  who  could  suffer  Being  here  below  ;   [know  ; 
The  lamb  thv  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day ; 
Had  he  thv  Reason,  would  he  skip  and  pla\  ? 
Pleas'd  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flow'ry  food, 
And  licks  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  blood. 
Oh  blindless  to  tin-  future  !   kindly  given, 
That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark'd  by  Heaven; 
Who  sees  with  equal  eve,  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall ; 
Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurl'd  ; 

And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world. [soar; 
Hope  humbly  then  ;  with   trembling  pinions 

Wait  the  great  teacher  Death,  and  God  adore. 

What  future  bliss  he  gives  not  thee  to  know; 

But  gives  that  I  lope  to  be  thv  Blessing  now; 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast  : 

Man  ne'.cr  Is  butalways,  To  lie  blest. 

1  he  soul  uneasy,  and  confin'd  from  home, 

Ri   ••  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

Lo!   the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutor'd  mind 

■      -  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind  ; 

His  soul  proud  Science  never  taught  to  stray 

Far  as  the  or  milky  way  ; 

Yet  simple  Nature  to  his  h<  iven, 

Behind  thi  cloud-topf  hid,  an  humbler  heaven  ; 
■  r  world  i.i  depth  of  woods  embrae'd, 

Sopi  inland  in  the  wat'ry  waste; 

Whi  ■  leir  native  laud  behold, 

fiends  torment,  no  Christfans  thirst  forgi  1!. 

To  Be,  contents  his  natural  desire, 

He  asks  no  Angel's  wing,  no  Seraph's  fire  ; 

Bit  think-,  ad  I    qual  sky, 

ithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 


Go,  wiser  thou  !  and  in  thy  «cale  of  sense 
Weigh  thv  Opinion  against  Providence  ; 
Call  imperfection  what  thou  fanciest  such  ; 
Saj ,  here  he  gives  too  little,  there  too  much  : 
Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust ; 
Yet  cry,  if  Man's  unhappy,  God's  unjust; 
If  Man  alone  engross  not  Heaven's  high  care, 
Alone  made  perfect  here,  immortal  there  : 
Snatch  from  his  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 
Re-judge  his  justice,  be  the  G  d  of  God. 
In  Pride,  hi  reas'ning  Pride  our  error  lies  ; 
All  (put  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the  skies. 
Pride  is  still  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes  ; 
Men  would  he  Angels,  Angels  would  be  Gods. 
Aspiring  to  be  Gods,  if  Angels  fell, 
Aspiring  to  he  Angels,  Men  rebel  : 
And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 
Of  Order,  sins  against  th'  Eternal  Cause. 
Asl;  for  what  end  the  heavenly  bodies  shine, 
Karth  for  v,  hoc  use  ?    Pride  answers,  "  Tis  for 

"  mine  : 
"  For  me  kind  Nature  wakes  her  genial  pow'r, 
"  Suckles  each  herb,  and  spreads  Out  ev'ry  flow' r, 
•'  Annual  for  me  the  grape,  the  rose,  renew 
"  The  juice  nectareous,  and  the  balmy  dew  ; 
"  For  me  the  mine  a  thousand  treasures  brings, 
"  For  me  health  gushes  from  a  thousand  springs , 
"  Seas  roll  to  waft  me,  sons  to  light  me  rise  ; 
"  My  footstool  earth,  my  canopy  the  skies." 
But  errs  not  Nature  from  this  gracious  end, 
From  burning  suns  when  livid  deaths  descend, 
When  earthquakes  swallow  or  when  tempests 

sweep 
Towns  to  one  grave,  whole  Nations  to  the  deep  ? 
"  No  ('tis  replied)  :  the  first  Almighty  Cause 
"  Acts  not  by  partial  but  by  gen'ral  laws;  [can: 
"  Th'  exceptions  few  ;  some  change  since  all  be- 
"  And  whatcreated  perfect.'"  —  \\  hv  then  man? 
If  the  great  end  be  human  Happiness, 
Then  Nature  deviates ;  and  can  Man  do  less? 
As  much  that  end  a  constant  course  requires 
Of  show'rs  and  sunshine,  as  of  Man's  desires  ; 
As  much  eternal  springs  and  cloudless  skies, 
As  men  for  ever  temp'rate,  calm,  and  wise. 
If  plagues  or  earthquake.-    break   not  Heaven's 
Wny  then  a  Borgia  or  a  Cntaline  ?  [design, 

Whoknowsbuihewhoseliandlhcligh tiling  forms, 
Who  heaves  old  ocean,  and  whou  ingsthestorms, 
Pours  fierce  Ambition  in  a  Caesar's  mind,  [kind? 
Or  turns  young  Ainmon  loose  to  scourge  matir 
From  pride,  from  pride,  our  verj  prings; 

Account  for  moral  us  for  nat'ral  things; 
Why  charge  we  I  haven  in  those,  in  these  acquit, 
In  both,  to  reason  right,  is  to  submit. 
Rett  r  for  us,  perhaps,  it  might  appear, 
Were  there  all  harmony,  all  virtue  here  ; 
That  never  air  or  ocean  felt  the  wind  ; 
That  never  passion  discompos'd  the  mind. 
Bot  all  subsists  hv  elemental  strife  ; 
And,  passions  are  the-  eh  incuts  of  Fife. 
The  gen'ral  Order,  since  the  Whole  began, 
Is  kept  in  Nature,  and  is  kept  in  Man. 

Wnat  would  this  Man?  Now  upward  will  he 
And,  little  less  than  Angel,  would  be  more:  [soar, 

Now 
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Nov  ,  looking  downward,  just  asgriev'd  appears 
To  want  the  strength  of  bulls,  the  furof  bears. 
Made  for  \n<  use  all  creatures  if  he  call, 
Say  what  the  use,  had  he  the  pow'rs  of  all  ? 
Nature  to  these,  without  profusion  kind, 
The  proper  organB,  proper  pow'ra  assign'd  ; 
Each  seeming  want  compensated  of  course, 
Here  with  degrees  of  swiftness,  there  of  force  5 
All  in  exact  proportion  to  the  state  : 
Nothing  to  add,  and  nothing  to  abate  : 
Each  beast,  each  insect,  happ\  in  its  own  : 
1-  1  leaven  unkind  to  Man,  and  Man  alone? 
Shall  he  alone,  whom  rational  we  call, 
Be  pleas'd  with  nothing,  if  not  blesl  with  all? 

The  bliss  of  man,  (could  Pride  that  blessing 
Is  not  to  act  or  think  beyond  mankind:     [rind) 
No  pow'rs  of  body  or  of  soul  to  share, 
But  what  his  nature  and  his  Mate  can  bear. 
W  hy  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eve? 
For  this  plain  reason,  Man  is  not  a  flv. 
Say,  what  the  use,  were  finer  optics  given, 
T'  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven? 
Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er, 
To  smart  and  agonise  al  every  pore? 
Or,  quick  effluvia  darting  thro'  the  brain, 
f  Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain, 
If  Nature  thunder'd  in  his  opening  ears, 
And  stunn'd  him  with  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
How  would  he  wish  thatHeav'n  had  left  him  still 
The  whispering  Zephyr,  and  the  purling  rill  ! 
W  ho  finds  not  Providence  all  good  and  wise, 
Alike  in  what  it  gives  and  what  denies? 
Far  as  Creation's  ample  range  extends, 
The  scale  of  sensual,  mental  pow'rs  ascends  : 
Mark  how  it  mount,  t"  Man's  imperial  race. 
From  the  green  myriads  in  the  peopled  grass  : 
What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  w  ide  extreme, 
The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  Ivnx'.s  beam  ! 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  lioness  between, 
And  hound  sagacious  ow  the  tainted  green! 
Of  hearing,  from  the  life  that  (ills  the  flood, 
To  that  which  warbles  through  the  vernal  wood! 
The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine  ! 
Fesls  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line  ! 
In  the  nice  bee  what  sense  so  subtly  true 
From  pois'nous  herbs  extracts  the  healing  dew? 
How  instinct  varies  in  the  grov'ling  swine, 
Cdmpar'd,  half-reasoning  elephant,  with  thine! 
'Twixt  that  and  Reason  what  a  nice  barrier  ! 
For  ever  sep'rate,  vet  for  ever  near  ! 
Remembrance  and  Reflection  how  allied, 
What  thin  partitions  Sensefw>ra  Thought  divide ! 
And  middle  natures  how  they  long  to  join. 
Yet  never  pass  th'  insuperable  line  ! 
W  ithout  this  just  gradation  could  they  be 
Subjected,  these  to  those,  or  all  to  thee? 
The  powers  of  all,  subdued  by  thee  alone, 
Is  not  thy  Reason  all  these  pow'rs  in  one  ? 

See  thro'  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  this  earth, 
AU  matter  quick,  and  bursting  into  birth. 
Aiove,  how  high  progressive  life  may  go! 
Around,  how  wide  !   how  deep  extend  below  ! 
Vast  chain  of  being!  which  from  God  began; 
Natures  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man, 


Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see, 
Nv  glass  can  reach  ;  from  Infinite  to  thee, 
From  thee  to  Nothing. —  On  superior  pow'ia 
Were  we  i"  press,  inferiof  might  on  cum  ; 
Or  in  the  full  creation  leave  a  void, 
Where,  one  step  broken,   the   great  scale'i   de- 
stroyed : 
From  Nature's  chain  whatever  link  you  ftrike, 
Tenth,  pr  ten-thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike. 

And,  if  each  symptom  in  gradation  roll 
Alike  essential  to  the  amazing  W  hole, 
The  least  confusion  but  in  one,  not  all 
That  sysfi  m  only,  but  the  whole  must  fall. 
Let  eaith  unbalanced  from  her  orbit  fly, 
Planets  and  Suns  run  lawless  thro"  the  sky  ;_ 
Let  ruling  Angels  from  their  spheres  be  hurl'd, 
Being  oh  Being  wreck'd,  and  world  on  world  ; 
]  leaven's  whole  foundations  to  their  centre  nod, 
And  Nature  tremble  to  the  throne  of  God: 
All  this  dread  Order  break  —  for  whom?  forthee? 
Vile  worm  ? — oh  madness,  pride,  impiety! 

What  if  the  foot,  ordain'd  the  dust  to  tread, 
Or  hand,  to  torh.aspir'd  to  be  the  head  ? 
What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repin'd 
To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind? 
Just  as  absurd  for  any  part  to  claim 
To  be  another,  in  this  gen' ral  frame  ; 
Just  as  absurd  to  mourn  the  tasks  or  pains 
The  L'reat  directing  Mind  of  all  ordains. 

All  aro  hut  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  bodv  Nature  is,  and  God  the  Soul; 
That,  chang'd  thro'  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Great  in  the  earth  as  in  th*  ethereal  frame  ; 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars*  and  blossoms  in  the  trees  ; 
Lives  thro'  all  life,  extends  thro'  all  extent  ; 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  Man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  Seraph  that  adores  and  burns  : 
To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  threat,  no  small ; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 

Cease  then,  nor  Order  Imperfections  name: 
Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame. 
Know  thy  own  point :  this  kind,  this  due  degree 
Of  blindness,  weakness,  Heaven  bestow  son  thee. 
Submit  —  in  this,  or  any  other  sphere, 
Secure  to  be  as  blest  as  thou  canst  bear: 
Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  Pow'r, 
Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour. 
All  Nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee  ; 
All  Chance,  Direction  which  thou  canst  not  see; 
All  Discord,  Harmony  not  understood  ; 
All  partial  Evil,  universal  Good  : 
And  spite  of  Pride,  in  erring  Reason's  spile, 
One  truth  is  clear,  Whatever  is,  if  right. 
EPISTLE    II. 

ARGUMENT. 

Of  the  Nature  and  Slaie  of  Man  with  respect  to 

Himself,  as  an  Individual. 
The  Business  of  Man  not  to  pr>/  into  God  but  to 
study  Himself.      His   Middle  Nature  ;    his 
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Poirers   and  Frailties. —  The  Limits   of  his 
Capacity.  —  T%e  two  Principles  of  Man,  Self- 
love  and  Reason,  both  necessary.  —  Self-love 
i he  stronger,  and  wiiy.  —  Their  <  nd  the  same. 
—  The  Passions,  and  their  use.  —  The  Predo- 
minant Passion,  and  its  force. —  lit  necttiity 
in  directing  Men  to  different  Purposes. — Its 
providc'nrial  Use,  in  fixing  our  Principle,  and 
ascertaining  our  Virtue.  —  Virtue  and   Vice 
joined  in  our  mixed  Nature  ;  the  limits  near, 
yet  the  things  separate  and  evident :    What  is 
the  Office  of  Reason.  —  How  odious  Vice  in 
itself  and  how  we  deceive  ourselves  in  it.  — 
That,  however,  the  Knds  of  Providence  and 
general  Good   are  answered  in   our  Passions 
and  Imperfections.  —  How   usefully  these  are 
distributed  to  all  Orders  n/'Men.  —  Hot/}  use- 
ful they  are  to  Society,  and  to  Individuals,  in 
every  state  and  every  age  of  lift . 
Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  (rod  to  scan  ; 
The  proper  study  of  Mankind  is  Man. 
Plac'd   -n  this  isthmus  of  a  middle  state, 
A  being  darkly  wise, an  I  rude'-,  great ; 
M  ith  too  much  knowledge  for  the  Sceptic  side, 
W  ith  too  much  weakness  for  the  Stoic's  pride, 
He  hangs  between  ;  in  doubt  to  act  or  rest, 
In  doubt  to  deem  himself  a  God  or  Beast ; 
In  doubt  his  Mind  «r  Podv  to  prefer  ; 
Born  but  to  die,  and  reasoning  but  to  err  ; 
Alike  in  ignorance,  his  reason  such, 
Whether  he  thinks  too  little,  or  too  much  : 
Chaos  of  Thought  and  Passion,  all  confus'd, 
Still  by  himself  abus'd  or  disabns'd ; 
Created  half  to  rise,  and  half  to  fall; 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  lo  all  : 
Sole  judge  of  Truth,  in  endless  Error  hurl'd  : 
The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world  ! 

G:>,  wond'rous creature!  mount  whereScience 
guides, 
Go,  measure  earth,  weigh  air.  arid  state  the  tides ; 
Instruct  the  planets  in  what  orb?  to  run, 
Correct  old  Time,  and  regulate  the  Sun  : 
Go,  soar  with  Plato  to  th'  empyreal  sphere, 
To  the  first  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fair; 
Or  tread  the  mazy  round  his  followers  trod, 
And  quitting  sense  call  imitating  God  ; 
As  Eastern  priests  in  giddy  circles  run, 
And  turn  their  heads  to  imitate  the  Sun. 
Go,  teach  Eternal  Wisdom  how  to  rule; 
Then  drop  into  thyself,  and  be  a  fool ! 

Superior  beings,  when  of  late  they  saw 
A  mortal  Man  unfold  all  Nature's  law, 
Admir'd  sach  wisdom  in  an  earthly  shape, 
And  show"d  a  Newton  as  we  show  an  Ape. 

Could  he,  whose  rules  the  rapid  comet  bind, 
Describe  or  fix  one  movement  of  his  Mind  ? 
Who  saw  its  fires  here  rise,  and  there  descend, 
Explain  his  own  beginning  or  his  end  ? 
Alas,  what  wonder!  Man's  superior  part 
Unchecked  may  rise,  and  climb  from  art  to  art; 
But  when  his  own  great  work  i»  but  be°;un, 
What  Reason  weaves,  by  Passion  is  undone. 

Trace  Science  then,  with  Modesty  thy  guide; 
Eh'it  strip  oft  all  her  equipage  of  Pride  ; 
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Deduct  but  what  is  Vanity  or  Dress, 

Or  Learning's  Luxury  or  Idleness  ; 

Or  tricks  to  show  the  stretch  of  human  brain, 

Mere  curious  pleasure,  or  ingenious  pain  ; 

Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  th'  excrescent  parts 

Of  all  our  Vices  have  created  Arts  ; 

Then  see  how  Utile  the  remaining  sum, 

Which  serv'd  the  past,  and  must  the  time  to  cornel 
Two  Principles  in  human  nature  reign  ; 

Self-love  to  urge,  and  Reason  to  restrain  : 

Nor  this  a  good,  nor  that  a  bad  we  call ; 

Each  works  its  end,  to  move  or  govern  all : 

And  to  their  proper  operation  still 
Ascribe  all  Good  ;  to  their  improper,  III. 

Self-love,  the  spring  of  motion,  acts  the  soul; 
Reason's  comparing  balance  rules  the  whole, 
Man,  but  for  that,  no  action  could  attend; 
And,  but  for  this,  were  active  to  no  end  j 
Fix'd  like  ;:  plant  <m  his  peculiar  spot, 
To  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot : 
Or,  meteor -like,  flame  lawless  thro'  the  void, 
Destroying  others,  by  himself  destroy 'd. 
Most  strength  the  moving  principle  requires  ; 
Active  its  task,  it  prompts,  impels,  inspires. 
Sedate  and  quiet  the  comparing  lies, 
Forin'd  but  to  check,  deliberate,  and  advise. 
Self-love,  still  stronger,  as  its  objects  nigh  ; 
Reason  's  at  distance  and  in  prospect  lie: 
That  sees  immediate  good  by  present  sense  ; 
Reason,  the  future  and  the  consequence. 
Thicker  than  arguments  temptations  throng  ; 
At  best  more  watchful  this,  but  thatmore  strong. 
The  action  of  the  stronger  to  suspend 
Reason  still  use,  to  Reason  still  attend. 
Attention,  habit  and  experience  gains  ; 
Each  strengthens  Reason,  and  Self-love  restrains, 
Let  subtle  schoolmen  teach  these  friends  to  fight, 
More  studious  to  divide  than  to  unite; 
And  Grace  and  Virtue,  Sense  and  Reason  split, 
With  all  the  rash  dexterity  of  wit. 
Wits,  just  like  Fools,  at  war  about  a  name, 
Have  full  as  oft  no  meaning,  or  the  same. 
Self-love  and  Reason  to  one  end  aspire. ; 
Pain  their  aversion,  Pleasure  their  desire  ; 
But  greedy  that,  its  object  would  devour. 
This  taste  the  honey,  and  not  wound  the  llow'r. 
Pleasure,  or  wrong  or  rightly  understood, 
Our  greatest  evil,  or  our  greatest  good. 

Modes  of  Sdf-love  the  Passions  we  may  call  ; 
'Tis  real  good,  or  seeming,  moves  them  all : 
But  since  not  ev'ry  good  we  can  divide, 
And  Reason  bids  us  for  our  own  provide ; 
Passions,  tho'  selfish,  if  their  means  be  fair, 
List  under  Reason,  and  deserve  her  care  ; 
Those  that  imparted  court  a  nobler  aim, 
Exalt  their  kind,  and  take  some  Virtue's  name. 

In  lazy  Apathy  let  Stoics  boast 
Their  Virtue  fix'd  ;  'tis  fix'd  as  in  a  frost; 
Contracted  all,  retiring  to  the  breast : 
But  strength  of  mind  is  Exercise,  not  Rest- 
The  rising  tempest  puts  in  act  the  soul ; 
Parts  it  may  ravage,  but  preserves  the  whole. 
On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail, 
Reason  the  card,  but  Passion  is  the  gale  : 

Nor 
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Nor  God  alone  in  the  Mill  calm  we  find, ' 

He  mounts  die  storm  and  walks  upon  the  wind. 

Passions,  like  elements,  tho'  bom  to  right, 
Yet  mix'd  and  soften'd  in  his  work  unite : 
These  'tis  enough  to  temper  and  employ  ; 
But  what  composes  Man,  can  -Man  destroy  ? 
Suffice  that  Reason  keep  to  Nature's  road. 
Subject,  compound  them,  follow  ber  and  God. 
Leve,  Hope,  and  Joy,  fai.Tlcasurc's  smiling  train; 
Hate,  Fear,  and  Grit.;',  the  family  of  Pain  : 
These  mix'd  with  art, and  to  due  bounds  con  fm'dj 
Make  and  maintain  the  balance  of  the  mind; 
The  lights  and  shades,  whose  well-accorded  strife 
Gives  all  the  strength  and  color  of  our  lin  . 

Pleasures  arc  ever  in  our  hands  and  eyes  ; 
And,  when  in  act  they  cease,  in  prospect  rise  : 
Present  to  grasp,  and  future  >;il!  to  Bud, 
The  whole  employ  of  bodv  and  of  mind. 
All  spread  their  charms,  but  charm  not  all  alike; 
On  chit 'rent  senses  din  rent  objects  strike  : 
Hence  ditf'reut  Passions  more  or  less  inflame, 
As  strong  or  weak  the  organs  of  the  frame  ; 
And  hence  one  master  Passion  in  the  breast, 
Like  Aaron's  serpen:,  swallows  up  the  rest. 

As  man,  perhaps,  the  moment  of  his  breath, 
Receives  the  lurking  principle  of  death  ; 
The  young  disease,  that  must  subdue  at  length, 
fGroWS  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with  his 
So,  cast  arulmingleuwith  his  vervlrame,  [strength; 
The  mind's  disease,  its  ruling  passion  came, 
Each  vital  humor  which  should  feed  the  whole, 
Soon  flows  to  this,  in  body  and  in  soul  : 
Whatever  warms  the  heart,  or  fills  the  head, 
As  the  mine  opens  and  its  functions  spread, 
Imagination  plies  her  dang'rous  art, 
And  pours  it  all  upon  the  peccant  part. 

Nature  its  mother,  habit  is  its  nurse  ; 
Wit,  spirit,  faculties,  but  make  it  worse  ; 
Reason  itself  but  gives  it  edge  and  pow'r  ; 
As  heaven's  blest  beam  turns  vinegar  more  sour. 

We,  wretched  subjects  tho'  to  lawful  way, 
In  this  weak  queen,  «ome  fav'rite  still  obey  : 
Ah  !   if  she  lend  not  arms  as  well  as  rules, 
What  can  she  more  than  tell  us  we  are  fools? 
Teach  us  lo  mourn  our  nature,  not  to  mend  ? 
A  sharp  accuser,  but  a  helpless  friend  ! 
Or  from  a  judge  turn  pleader,  to  persuade 
The  choice  we  make,  or  justify  it  made  ; 
Proud  of  an  easy  conquest  all  along, 
She  but  removes  weak  passions  for  the  strong: 
So,  when  small  humors  gather  to  a  gout, 
The  doctor  fancies  he  has  driven  them  out. 

Yes,  nature's  road  must  ever  be  prefeir'd; 
Reason  is  here  no  guide,  but  still  a  guard  ; 
Tis  here  to  rectify,  not  overthrow, 
And  treat  this  passion  more  as  friend  than  foe  ; 
A  mightier  Pow'r  the  strong  direction  sends, 
And  s.v'ral  men  impels  to  sev'ral  ends  : 
Like  varying  winds,  by  other  passions  tost, 
This  drives  them  constant  to  a  certain  coast. 
Let  pow'r  or  knowledge,  gold  or  glory  phase, 
Or  (oft  more  strong  than  ail)  the  love  of  case, 
Thro'  life  'tis  followed,  even  at  life's  expence  ; 
Ttic  merchant's  toil,  the  sage's  indolence, 


The  monk's  humility,  the  hero's  pride  ; 
All,  all  alike  find  Reason  on  their  side. 

Tli'  Eternal  Art,  educing  good  from  ill, 
Grafts  on  this  Passion  our  best  principle  : 
Tis  thus  tlie  Mercury  of  Man  is  nx'd, 
Strong  grows  the  Virtue  with  his  nature  mix'd; 
The  dro.-s  cements  whatelse  were  too  refin'd, 
And  in  one  ini'resi  body  act-;  with  mind. 

As  fruits,  ungrateful  to  the  planter's  care, 
On  savage  sunks  inserted  learn  to  bear; 
The  surest  Virtues  thus  from  Passions  shoot, 
Wild  Nature's  vigor  working  at  the  root. 
What  crops  of  wit  and  honesty  appear 
From  spleen,  from  obstinacy,  hate,  or  fear! 
See  anger,  zeal  and  fortitude  supply  : 
Ev'n  av'rice,  prudence,  sloth,  philosophy; 
Lust,  thro' some  certain  strainers  well  refin'd, 
Is  gentle  love,  and  charms  all  womankind; 
Envy,  to  -which  th'  ignoble  mind  's  a  slave, 
Is  emulation  in  the  leam'd  or  brave  ; 
Nor  Virtue,  male  or  female,  can  we  name, 
Hut  what  will  grow  onPride,  or  grow  onShame. 

Thus  Nature  gives  us  (let  it  check  our  pride) 
The  virtue  nearest  to  our  vice  allied  : 
Reason  the  bias  turns  to  good  from  ill, 
And  Nero  reigns  a  Titus  if  he  will. 
The  fiery  soul  abhorr'd  in  Cataline, 
In  Decius  charms,  in  Curtius  is  divine  : 
The  same  ambition  can  destroy  or  save, 
And  makes  a  patriot  as  it  makes  a  knave. 

This  light  and  darkness  in  our  chaos  join'd, 
What  shall  divide  ?  The  God  within  the  mind. 

Extremes  in  Nature  equal  ends  produce  ; 
In  man  they  join  to  some  mysterious  use  : 
Tho'  each  by  turns  the  other's  bounds  invade, 
As  in  ^ome  well  wrought  picture, light  and  shade, 
And  oft  so  mix,  the  diff'rence  is  too  nice 
Where  ends  the  Virtue,  or  begins  the  Vice. 

Fools  !  who  from  hence  into  the  notion  fall. 
That  Vice  or  Virtue  there  is  none  at  all." 
If  white  and  black  blend,  soften,  and  unite 
A  thousand  ways,  is  there  no  black  or  white  ? 
Ask  your  own  heart,  and  nothing  is  so  plain  ; 
'Tis  to  mistake  them  costs  the  time  and  pain. 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
Vet,  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face; 
We  rir-t  endure,  then  pitv,  then  embrace. 
But  where  th' Extreme  of  Vice, was  ne'er  agreed. 
Ask  where  's  the  North?  at  York,  'tis  on  the 
I n Scotland, at  the  Orcades;  and  there,  [Tweed 
At  Greenland, Zcmbla, or  theLord  knows  where 
No  creature  owns  it  in  the  fir^t  degree, 
But  thinks  his  neighbour  farther  gone  than  he  ; 
Ev'n  those  who  dwell  beneath  its  very  zone, 
Or  never  feel  the  rage,  or  never  own  ; 
What  happier  natures  shrink  at  with  affright, 
The  hard  inhabitant  contends  is  right. 

Virtuous  and  vicious  ev'ry  man  must  be  j 
Few  in  th'  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree  : 
The  rojme  and  fool,  by  fits,  is  fair  and  wise; 
And  ev'n  the  best,  by  fits,  what  they  despise. 
Tis  but  by  parts  we  follow  pood  or  ill '. 
For,  Vice  or  Virtue, Sv-lf  directs  it.still; 

Each 
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Each  individual  seeks  a  sev'ral  goal  ;  [Whole: 
Bur  Heaven's  great  view  is  One,  and  that  the 
That  counterworks  each  folly  and  caprice  ; 

That  disappoints  th'  effect  of  rv'rv  \  ice  ; 
Thai,  happy  frailties  to  all  ranks  applied  — 
Shame  to  the  virgin,  to  the  matron  pride, 
Fear  to  the  statesman,  rashness  to  the  chief, 

To  kin;;*  presumption,  and  to  crouds  belief: 
That,  Virtue's  ends  from  vanitv  can  raise, 
»\  hich  seeks  no  int'rest,  no  reward  bin  prai->c  ; 
And  huiWs  on  wants,  and  on  defects  of  mind, 
'I  'V,  liii-  peacti,  the  slorv  of  Mankind. 

Heaven,  forming  each  on  other  to  depend, 
A  mas-cr.  or  a  sen  ant,  or  a  friend, 
Hiils  each  on  other  for  assistance  call,  [all. 

*J111  one  Man's  weakness  grows  thr  strength  of 
Wants,  frailties,  |>a5sions,  closer  still  ally 
The' common  int'rest,  or  endear  the  tie. 
Tothesowe  owe  true  friendship,  love  sincere, 
Each  home-felt  joy  that  life  inherits  here; 
Yet  from  the  same  we  learn,  in  its  decline, 
Those  joys,  those  loves,  those  int'rests  to  resign  ; 
Taught  half  bv  Reason,  half  by  mere  decay, 
To  welcome  death,  and  calmly  pass  away. 

Whate'er  thePassion#knowledge,  fame. or  pelf, 
Not  one  wil!  change  his  neighbour  with  himself. 
The  team'd  is  happy  nature  to. explore, 
The  fool  is  happy  that  he  knows  no  more  ; 
The  rich  is  happy  in  the  plenty  given, 
The  poot  contents  him  with  the  care  of  Heaven. 
Sec  tne  blind  beggar  dance,  the  cripple  sing, 
The  sot  a  hero,  lunatic  a  king: 
The  starving  chemist  in  his  golden  views 
Supremely  blest ;   the  poet  in  his  Muse. 
See  some  strange  comfort  cv'ry  state  attend, 
And  pride,  bestow'd  on  all,  a  common  friend  : 
See  some  fit  pa-sion  ev'rv  age  supply  ; 
Hope  travels  through,  nor  quits  us  when  wedia. 

Behold  the  child,  by  nature's  kindly  law, 
Pleas'd  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw  ; 
Some  livelier  plaything  gives  his  youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite  ; 
Scarfs,  carters,  gold,  amuse  his  riper  stone. 
And  beads  and  pray'r- books  are  the  toys  of  age  : 
Pleas'd  with  this  bauble  still,  as  that  before; 
Till  tir'd  he  sleeps,  and  Life's  poor  pl;)v  is  o'er. 
Meanwhile  Opinion  gilds  with  varying  rays 
Those  painted  clouds  that  beautify  our  days  ; 
Each  want  of  happiness  by  Hope  supplied, 
And  each  vacuity  of  sense  bv  Pride  : 
These  build  as  fast  as  knowledge  can  destroy  ; 
Jn  folly's  evip  still  laughs  the  bubble,  Joy  : 
One  prospect  lost,  another  still  we  gain  ; 
And  not  a  vanity  is  given  in  vain, 
l.v'n  mean  Self-love  becomes,  bv  force  divine, 
The  scale  to  measure  others'  wants  by  thine. 
Sic!  and  confess,  one  comfort  still  must  rise  ; 
Tia  this — tho'  Man  's  a  fool,  yet  God  is  wise. 
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Of  the  Nature  and  State  of  Man  loith  respect 

to  Society. 
Th''  "hole  I  niverse  one  System  of  Society — No- 
thing  made  wholly  for  itself,   nor  wholly  for 
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another.  —  Tin  happiness  of  Animals  mutual. 
—  Reason  or  Instinct  operates  alike  to  the 
good  of  each  Individual.  —  Reason  or  Instinct 

operates  also  In  Society  in  all  animals. — How 
Society  is  carried.  Iii  Instinct. — Iloir  much 
farther  by  Reason.  —  Of  that  which  is  called 
the  Stele  of  Nature. — Reason  instructed  cjf 
Instinct  in  the  Invention  of  Arts,  and  in  the 
Forms  of  Society.  ■ —  Origin  of  Political  So- 
cieties.—  Origin  of  Monarch//.  —  Patriarchal. 
Government. —  Origin  of  true  Religion  and 
Government,    from    the    same  principle   of 
JLove.  • —  Origin  of  Superstition  and  Tyranny, 
from    the  same  prim  iplc  of  Fear.  —  I  he  in- 
fluence of  Self-love  operating  to  the  social  and 
public  Good.  —  Restoration  of  true  Religion 
and  Government  on   their  first  Principle. — 
.Mired  Government. — I'm  ions  Forms  of  each, 
and  the  true  End  of  all. 
Here  then  we  rest :  *  The  Universal  Cause  , 
'  Aet>  to  one  end,  but  acts  by  various  laws.' 
In  all  the  madness  of  superfluous  health, 
The  train  of  pride,  the  impudence  of  wealth, 
Let  this  great  truth  be  present  night  and  day; 
But  most  be  present,  if  we  preach  or  pray. 

Look  round  our  World  ;  behold  the  chain  of 
Combining  all  below  and  all  above.  [Love 

See  plastic  Nature  working  to  this  end  ; 
The  single  atoms  each  to  other  tend  ; 
Attract,  attracted  to  the  next  in  place, 
Form'd  and  impell'd  it-,  neighbour  to  embrace. 
See  Matter  next,  with  various  life  endued, 
Press  to  one  centre  still,  the  gen'ral  Good. 
See  dying  Vegetables  life  sustain, 
See  life  dissoh  ing  vegetate  again  : 
All  forms  that  perish  other  forms  supply 
(By  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath,  and  die); 
Like  bubbles  on  the  sea  of  Matter  borne, 
They  ri-.e,  they  break,  and  to  that  sea  return. 
Nothing  i?  forejgn  :  Part.--  relate  to  Whole; 
One  all-extending,  all-preserving  Soul 
Connects  each  being,  greatest  with  the  least ; 
Made  Beast  in  aid  of  Man,  and  Man  of  Beast; 
All  serv'd,  all  serving  :  nothing  stands  alone  ; 
The  chain  holds  on, and  where  it  ends  unknown. 
Has   God,  thou  fool!   work'd  solely  for  thy 

Thy  joy,  thy  pastime,  thy  altirc,  thy  food  ? 
Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fawn, 
For  him  as  kindly  spreads  the  (low 'ry  lawn. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings  ? 
Jov  tunes  Ids  voice,  joy  elevates  his  wings. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat? 
Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures  swell  the  nr>te. 
The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  bestride 
Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleasure  and  the  pride. 
Is  thine  alone  the.  seed  that  strews  the  plain  ? 
The  birds  of  heaven  shall  vindicate  their  grain. 
Thine  the  full  harvest  of  the  golden  year  ? 
Part  pays,  and  justly,  the  deserving  steer. 
The  nog  that  ploughs  not,  nor  obeys  thy  call, 
Lives  on  the  labors  of  this  lord  of  all. 

Now,  Nature's  children  shall  divide  her  care, 
The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch  warra'd  a  bear. 

Whik 
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While  Man  exclaims,  'Sec  all  things  for  my  use! 
'  See  man  for  mine  !'  replies  a  pamper' d  goose: 
And  just  as  shori  of  reason  he  must  fall, 
Who  thinks  all  made  fur  one,  not  one  for  all. 

Grant  that  the  pow'rful  still  the  weak  control, 
He  Man  the  Wit  and  Tyrant  of  the  whole  : 
Nature  that  Tyrant  checks;  he  only  knows, 
And  helps  another  creature's  wants  and  woes. 
jSaywill  the  falcon,  stooping  from  abovej 
Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  spare  the  dove! 
Admires  the  jay  the  inseet's  glided  wings? 
Or  hears  the  hawk  when  Philomela  sings? 
Man  cares  for  all  :   to  hirds  he  gives  his  woods, 
To  beasts  his  pastures,  and  to  fish  his  floods, 
For  some  his  irtt'rest  prompts  him  to  provide, 
For  more  his  pleasure,  yet  for  more  his  pride  : 
All  feed  iiu  one  vain  Patron,  and  enjoy 
Th'  extensive  blessing  of  his  luxury. 
That  very  life  his  learned  hunger  craves, 
lie  saves  from  famine,  from  the  savage  saves  ; 
Nay,  feasts  the  animal  he  dooms  his  feast, 
And  till  he  ends  the  being,  makes  it  blest ; 
Which  sees  no  more  the  stroke,  or  feels  the  pain, 
Than  favor'd  Man  by  touch  ethereal  slain. 
The  creature  had  his  feast  of  life  before  ; 
Thou  too  must  perish  when  thy  feast  is  o'er! 
To  each  unthinking  being,  Heaven  a  friend, 
Gives  not  the  useless  knowledge  of  its  end! 
To  Man  imparts  it ;   but  with  such  a  view 
As,  while  he  dreads  it,  makes  him  hope  it  too  : 
The  hour  coneeal'd,  and  so  remote  the  fear, 
Death  still  draws  nearer,  never  seeming  near. 
Great  standing  miracle  !   that  Heaven  assign'd 
Its  only  thinking  thing  this  turn  of  mind. 

Wliether  with  Reason  or  with  Instinct  blest, 
Know,  all  enjov  that  pow'r  which  suit;,  them 
To  bliss  alike  i>\  that  direction  tend,  [best ; 

And  find  the  means  proportion'd  to  their  end. 
Say,  where  full  Instinct  is  th'  unerring  guide, 
\\  hat  Pope  or  Council  can  they  need  beside  ? 
Reason,  however  able,*  cool  at  best, 
Cares  not  for  sen  ice,  or  but  serves  when  prest, 
Slays  till  we  call,  and  then  not  often  near; 
But  honest  Instinct  comes  a  volunteer, 
Sure  never  to  o'crshoot,  but  just  to  hit ; 
WhUestiH  too  wide  or  short  is  human  Wit; 
Sure  by  quick  Nature  happiness  to  gain, 
M  inch  heavier  Reason  labors  at  in  vain. 
This  too  serves  always*,  Reason  never  long; 
One  must  go  right,  the  other  may  go  wrong, 

hen  the  acting  and  comparing  pow'rs 
One  in  their  nature,  which  are  two  in  ours; 
And  Reason  raise  o'er  Instinct  as  you  can, 
In  this  'tis  God  directs,  in  that  'tis  Man. 

Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 
To  shun  their  poison,  and  to  choose  their  food? 
Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand, 
Build  on  the  wave,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand? 
Who  made  the  spider  parallels  design, 
Sure  as  He  Moivre,  without  rule  or  line? 
Who  hid  the  stork-,  Columbus  like,  explore 
Heav'ns,    not  his  own,   and  worlds  unknown 

before  ? 
Who  calls  the  council,  states  the  certain  day  ? 
Who  forms  the  nhalanx,aud  who  points  the  way? 


God,  in  the  nature  of  each  being,  founds 
Its  proper  blisr,  and  sets  hs  proper  bounds: 
But  as  he  fratn'd  the  Win  I  ,  theWhole  to  bless, 


On  mutual  Wants  built  mutual  Happiness; 

So,  from  the-  first,  eternal  order  ran, 

And  creature  link'd  to  creature,  mar.  to  man. 

Whate'er  of  life  all  quick'hing  aether  1  i 

Of  breathes  thro' air,  or  shoots  beneath  the  deeps. 

Or  pours  profuse  on  earth,  one  nature  feeds 

The  vital  flame,  and  swells  the  genial  seeds. 

Not  man  alone,  but  all  that  roam  the  wood, 

Or  wing  the  sky,  or  roll  along  the  Hood, 

Each  loves  itself,  hut  not  itself  alone; 

Each  sex  desires  alike,  till  two  arc  one. 

Nor  ends  the  pleasure  with  the  fierce  embrace  i 

They  love  themselves^  a  third  time,  in  their  race. 

Thus  beast  and  bird  their  common  charge  attend, 

The  mothers  nurse  it,  and  the  sires  defend. 

The  young  dismissal  to  wander  earth  or  air, 

There  stops  thte  Instinct,  and  there  ends  the  care; 

The  link  dissolves,  each  seeks  a  fresh  embrace  ; 

Another  love  succeeds  another  race. 

A  longer  care  Man's  helpless  kind  demands  ; 
That  longer  care  contracts  more  lasting  bands : 
Reflection;  Reason,  still  the  ties  improve,  a 
At  once  extend  the  inl'rest  and  the  love: 
With  choice  we  fix,  with  sympathy  we  burn; 
Each  Virtue  in  each  Passion  takes  its  turn  ; 
And  still  new  needs,  new  helps,  new  habits  rise, 
That  graft  benevolence  on  charities. 
Still  as  one  brood,  and  as  another  rose, 
These  nat'ral  love  maintain,  habitual  those: 
The  last  scarce  ripen'd  into  perfect  Man, 
Saw  helpless  him  from  whom  their  life  began: 
Mein'rv  and  forecast  just  returns  ehgage  ; 
That  pointed  back  to  youth,  this  on  toage: 
While  pleasure,  gratitude,  and  hope  combin'd, 
Still  spread  the  int'rest,  and  preserv'd  the  kind. 
Nor  think,  m  Nature's  state  theyblindly  trod  ; 
The  State  of  Nature  was  the  reign  of  God : 
Self-love  and  Social  at  her  birth  began  ; 
Union  the  bond  of  all. things,  and  of  Man. 
Pride,  then  was  not;  nor  Arts,  that  Pride  to  aid; 
Man  walk'd  with  beast,  joint  tenant  of  the  shade; 
The  same  his  table,  and  the  same  his  bed  ; 
No  murder  cloth'd  him,  and  no  murder  fed. 
In  the  same  temple,  the  resounding  wood, 
All  vocal  beings  hymn'd  their  equal  God  : 
The  shrine  with  gore  anstain'd,  with  gold  un- 
ci rest  ; 
Unbrib'd,  unbloody,  stood  the  blameless  priest: 
Heaven's  attribute  was  Universal  Care  ; 
And  Man's  prerogative  to  rule,  but  spare. 
Ah  !  how  unlike  the  man  of  times  to  come  ! 
Of  half  that  live  the  butcher  and  the  tomb; 
Who,  foe  to  Nature,  bears  thegen'ral  groan, 
Murders  their  species,  and  betrays  his  own. 
But  just  disease  to  luxury  succeeds, 
And  ev'rv  death  its  own  avenger  breeds  ; 
The  fury'passions  from  that  blood  began. 
And  turn'd  on  Man  a  fiercer  savage,  Man* 
See  him  from  Nature  rising  slow  to  Art ! 
To  copy  Instinct  then  was  Reason's  part : 
Thus  then  to  Man  the  voice  of  Nature  spake  — 
"  Go,  from  the  Creatures  thy  instructions  take: 

"  Learn 
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"  Li^nfroMthelrinjswhatfoodthe  thicketsyicM : 

'•  Learn  fro:n  the  beasts  the  physic  of  the  field; 
"  Tny  ans  of  building  from  the  bcc  receive  ; 
"  I^amofth»n>oletoplough,thewoTintoweavej 

'•  Learn  of  the  little  Nautilus  to  sail, 
"  Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale. 
'*  Here  too  all  fauns  of  social  union  find, 
"  And  hence  let  Reason,  late,  instruct  mankind: 
'*  Here  subterranean  works  and  cities  see  ; 
**  There  towns  aerial  on  the  waving  tree. 
**  Learn  each  small  People's  genius,  policies, 
"  The  Ant's  republic,  and  the  realm  of  B< 
,;  How  those  in  common  all  their  wealth  bestow, 
"*'  And  Anarchy  without  confusion  know  ; 
"  And  these  for  ever,  tho'  a  Monarch  reign, 
"  Their  sep'rate  cellr  and  properties  maintain. 
''  Mark  what  unvaried  laws  preserve  each  slate, 
"  Laws  wise  a-  Nature,  and  as  fix'd  as  Fate. 
"  In  vain  thv  Reason  finer  webs  shall  draw, 
"  Entangle  Justice  in  her  net  of  Law  ; 
'*  And  right,  too  rigid,  harden  into  wrong, 
"  Still  foi  Lnesrjongtcoweakjthewtsaktoostxong. 
*•'  Vet  go  !  and  thus  o'er  all  the  creatures  sway, 
"  Thus  let  the  wiser  make  the  rest  obey: 
'•  And  for  those  arts  mere  Instinct  could  afford, 
•*  Re  crown'd  as  Adonarchs,  or  as  Gods  ador'd." 
Great  Nature  spoke  ;  observant  Man  obey'd; 
Cities  were   built,  Societies  were  made : 
Here  rose  one  little  state  ;  another  near 
Grew  by  like  means,  and  join'd  thro'  love  or  fear. 
Did  here  the  trees  with  ruddier  burdens  bend, 
And  there  the  streams  in  purer  rills  descend ! 
WhaiWar  could  ravish, Commerce  could  bestow, 
And  he  return'd  a  friend  who  came  a  foe. 
Converse  and  Love  mankind  might  strongly  draw, 
When  Love  was  Liberty,  and  Nature  Law. 
Thus  states  were  form'd;  the  name  of  King  un- 
known, 
Till  common  int'rest  plac'd  the  sway  in  one. 

Virtue  only  (or  in  arts- or  arms, 
Diffusing  blessings,  or  averting  harms), 
The  same  which  in  a  Sire  the  Sons  obey'd, 
A  Prince  the  Father  of  a  People  made.       [sate 
Till  then,  by  Nature  crown'd,  each  Patriarch 
Kins,  Priest,  and  parent,  of  his  growing  state  ; 
Dn  him  their  second  Providence,  they  hung; 
Their  law  his  eye,  their  oracle  his  tongue. 
He  from  the  wand' ring  furrow  call'd  the  food, 
Taught  to  command  the  sire,  control  the  Hood, 
Draw  forth  the  monsters  of  th'  abyss  profound, 
Or  fetch  th'  aerial  eagle  to  the  ground. 
Till  drooping,  sick'ning,  dying  they  began. 
Whom  thev  rever'd  as  God,  to  mourn  as  Man  : 
Then,  looking  up,  from  sire  to  sire,  cxplor'd 
One  great  First  Father,  and  that  First  ador'd. 
Or  plain  tradition  that  this  All  begun, 
Convey'd  unbroken  faith  from  sire  to  son  ; 
The  worker  from  the  <\-ork  distinnt  was  known, 
And  simple  Reason  never  sought  but  one  : 
Ere  Wit  oblique  had  broke  that  steady  light, 
Man,  like  his  Maker,  saw  that  all  was  right; 
To  Virtue  in  the  Paths  of  Pleasure  trod. 
And  own'd  a  Father  when  he  own'd  a  God. 
Love  all  the  faith  and  all  th'  allegiance  then: 
For  Nature  knew  no  right  divine  in  Men, 


No  ill  Could,  fear  in  God  ;  and  understood 
A  Sovereign  Being  but  a  sov'reign  good. 
True  faith,  true  policy,  united  ran; 
That  was  hut  love  of  Go^i,  and  this  of  Man. 

Who  ficrt  taught  souls  enslav'd,  and  realms  un- 
1  h'  enormous  faith  of  many  made  for  one;[done, 
That  proud  exception  to  all  Nature's  laws, 
T  invert  the  worl  !,  and  counterwork  itsCau-e? 
Force  first  made  Conquest,  and  that  Conquest 
Till  Superstition  taught  the  Tyrant  awe;  [Law, 
Then  snar'd  the  Tyranny,  then  lent  it  aid, 
AndGodsofConqu'rors,  Slaves  of  Subjects  made: 
She,  'midst  the  lightnings  blaze,  and  thunder's 

sound, 
When  rock'd  the  mountains,  and  when  groan'd 

the  ground, 
She  taught  the  weak  to  bend,  the  proud  to  pray. 
To  Pow'r  unseen,  and  mightier  far  than  they. 
She  from  the  rending  earth,  and  bursting  skies. 
Saw  gods  descend,  and  fiends  infernal  rise  :     / 
Here  fix'd  the  dreadful,  there  the  blest  abodes  ; 
Fear  made  her  Devils,  and  weak  Hope  hcrGods; 
Gods  partial,  changeful,  passionate,  unjust, 
Whose  attributes  were  Rage,  Revenge,  or  Lust; 
Such  as  the  souls  of  cowards  might  conceive, 
And,  form'd  like  tyrants,  tyrants  would  believe. 
Zeal  then,  not  charity,  became  the  guide  ! 
And  hell  was  built  on  spite,  and  heaven  on  pride. 
Then  sacred  seem'd  th' ethereal  vault  no  more  ; 
Altars  grew  marble  then,  and  reek'd  with  gorer 
Then  first  the  Flamen  tasted  living  food, 
Next  his  grim  idol  smear'd  with  human  blood  ; 
With  heaven's  own  thunders  shook  the  world 
And  play'd  the  god  an  engine  on  his  foe.  [below, 
So  drives  Self-love,  thro' just,  and  thro' unjust; 
To  one  man's  pow'r,  ambition,  lucre,  lust : 
The.  same  Self-love  in  all,  becomes  the  cause 
Of  what  restrains  him,  Government  and  Laws. 
For,  what  one  likes,  if  others  like  as  well; 
\\  hat  serves  one  will,  when  many  wills  rebel? 
How  shall  he  keep,  what,  sleeping  or  awake, 
A  weaker  may  surprise,  a  stronger  take  ? 
His  safety  must  his  liberty  restrain  : 
All  join'd  to  ^uard  what  each  desires  to  gain. 
Forc'dl  into  V  irtur  thus  by  Self-defence, 
Ev'n  Kings  leam'd  justice  and  benevolence  : 
Self-love  forsook  the  path  it  first  pursued, 
And  found  the  private  in  the  public  good- 

'Twas  then  the  studiousheadorgen'rous  mind, 
Follower  of  God,  or  friend  of  human  kind, 
Poet  or  Patriot,  rose  but  to  restore 
Tho  faith  and  moral  Nature  gave  before  ; 
Rcsum'd  her  antient  light,  not  kindled  new  ; 
If  not  God's  image,  yet  his  shadow  drew  : 
Taught  Powr's  due  use  to  People  and  to  Kings, 
Taught  nor  to  slack  nor  strain  its  tender  strings. 
The  (est  or  greater  set  so  justly  true, 
That  touching  one  must  strike  the  other  too ; 
Till  jarring  int'rests  of  themselves  create 
Th'  according  music  of  a  well-mix'd  state. 
Such  is  the  world's  great  harmony,  that  springs 
From  Order,  Union,  full  Consent  of  things  : 
Where  small  and  great,  where  weak  and  mighty 

marJe 
To  serve,  not  suffer :  strengthen^  not  invade  ; 

More 
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More  pow'rful  each  as  needful  to  the  rest, 
And,  in  proportion  us  it  blesses,  Llc-i : 
Draw  to  one  point,  and  to  one  centre  bring 
Beast,  Man,  or  Angel,  Servant,  Lo;J,  or  Ring 

For  forms  of  Government  let  fools  contest ; 
Whate'er  is  best  administcr'd  is  best : 
For  .Mode-,  of  Faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight: 
His  can  't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right : 
In  Faitn  and  Hope  the  world  will  disagree, 
But  all  Mankind'.-  concern  is  Charily  : 
All  most  be  false  that  thwart  thisOnegreatEnd: 
And  all  of  God,  that  bless  Mankind,  or  mend. 
Man,  like  the  gen'rous  vine,  supported  lives  ! 
The  Strength  he  gains  is  from  the  embrace  he 

fives. 
On  their  own  Axis  as  the  Flanets  run, 
Yet  make  at  once  their  circle  round  the  Sun  ; 
So  two  consistent  motions  act  the  Soul, 
And  one  regards  Itself,  aud  one  the  Whole. 

Thus  God  and  Nature  link'd  the  gen' rat  frame, 
And  bade  Self-love  and  Social  be  the  same. 

EPISTLE    IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

Of  the  Nature  and  Slate  of  Man,  with  respect 
to  Happiness. 

Fahe  Notions  of  Happiness,  Philosophical  and 
Popular  —  It  is  the  End  of  alt  Men,  and  at- 
tainable by  all.  —  God  intends  Happiness  to 
ie 'equal ;  and  to  be  so,  it  must  be  social,  since 
all  particular  Happiness  depends  on  general, 
and  since  he  governs  bu  general  not  particular 
/sues.  —  As  it  is  necessary  for  Order,  and  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  Society,  that  external 
goods  should  be  unequal,  Happiness  is  not 
made  to  consist  in  tin  se.  —  But,  notwith- 
standing that  inequality,  the  balance  of 
Happiness  among  mankind  is  kept  even  by 
Providence,  by  the  two  Passions  of  Hope  and 
Pear.  —  IP  hat  the  Happiness  of  Individual. 
15,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  con- 
stitution of  this  world;  and  that  the  Good 
Alan  has  here  the  advantage.  —  The  error 
of  imputing  to  Virtue  what  are  only  the  cala- 
mities of  Nature  or  of  Fortune.  —  The  fully 
of  expecting  that  God  should  alter  his  general 
laws  in  favor  of  particulars.- —  That  we  are 
/iot judges  who  arc  good;  but  that,  whoever 
they  arc,  they  must  be  happiest. —  That  ex- 
ternal goods  are  not  the  proper  rewards,  but 
often,  inconsistent  with,  or  destructive  of, 
Virtue. —  That  even  there  can  make  no  Man 
happu  without  Virtue  :  Instanced  in  Riches  — 
Honors  —  Nobility —  Greatness  — Fame  — 
Superior  Talents — With  pictures  of  human 
infelicity  in  Men  possessed  of  them  all. — That 
Virtue  only  constitutes  a  Happiness  whose  ob- 
ject is  universal,  and  whose  prospect  etc  rnxtl. — 
That  the  perfection  of  Virtue  and  Happiness 
consists  in  a  conformity  to  the  Order  of  Pro- 
vidence here,  and  a  Resignation  to  it  here  uthI 
hereafter. 

OHArptNESs!  our  being's  end  and  aim! 

Good,  Pleasure,  Eaje,  Content,,    whate'er  thy 
imme : 


That  something  still  which  prompts  the  eternal 
Tor  which  we  bear  10  live,  or  dare  to  die ;  [sigh, 
Vv  hich  »til!  so  near  u>,  yet  beyond  as  lie>  ; 
O'erlook'd,  seen  double,  In  the  fool  and  wise. 
Plant  of  celestial  seed  !  if  dropt  h 
Sav,  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign'st  to  grow  J 
Fair  op'ning  to  some  Court'*  propitious  shine, 
t  >r  deep  u  iih  diamond?  in  the  Banting  mine  ? 
Twin'd  with  the  wreathsPamassianlaurels  yield, 
Or  reap'd  in  iron  harvests  to  the  field  ?        ['mil, 
\\  here  grow.-?   where  grows  it  not?   if  vain  our 
We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil. 
Fix'd  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere, 
Tis  no  where  to  be  found,  or  ev'ry  where: 
Tis  never  to  be  bought,  but  always  free ;    [thee. 
And  fled  from  monarch*,  St.  John,  dwells  with 

Ask  of  the  Learn'd  the  way:  The  Learn'd  are 
blind  : 
This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  mankind  ; 
Some  place  the  bli.is  in  action,  sonic  in  ease  ; 
Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  these: 
Some  sunk  to  beasts,  find  pleasure  end  in  pain  ; 
Some  swcll'd  to  gods  confess  ev'n  \  iitue  vain  1 
Or  indolent  to  each  extreme  they  fall, 
To  trust  in  ev'ry  thing,  or  doubt  of  all. 

"Who  thus  define  it,  say  they  more  or  less 
Than  this,  that  happiness  is  happiness} 

Take  Nature's  path,  and  mad  opinions  leave  ; 
All  states  can  reach  it,  and  all  heads  conceivej 
Obvious  her  goods,  in  no  extreme  they  dwell ; 
There  needs  but  thinking  right,  and  meaning 

well ; 
And  mourn  our  various  portions  as  we  please, 
Equal  is  common  sense  and  common  ease. 

Remember,  Man,  "  the  Universal  Cause 
"  Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  gen'ral  laws  ;" 
And  makes  what  Happiness  we  justly  call 
Subsist  not  in  the  good  of  one,  but  all. 
There  *s  not  a  blessing  individuals  find, 
But  someway  leans  and  hearkens  to  the  kind. 
No  bandit  fierce,  no  tyrant  mad  with  pride, 
No  cavern'd  hermit  rests  self-satisfied : 
Who  most  to  shun  or  hate  mankind  preUnd, 
Seek  an  admirer,  or  would  fix  a  friend  : 
Abstract  what  others  feel,  what  others  think, 
All  plea.-ures  sicken,  and  all  glories  sink  ; 
Each  hashisshare;  and  who  would  more  obtain. 
Shall  find  the  pleasure  pavs  not  half  the  pain. 

Order  is  Heaven's  first  law;  and  this  confest. 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest, 
More  rich,  more  wise;  but  who  infers  from  hence 
That  such  are  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense. 
Heaven  to  mankind  impartial  we  confess. 
If  all  are  equal  in  their  happiness  : 
But  mutual  wants  this  happiness  increase  ; 
All  nature's  difi  'rence  keeps  all  nature's  peac«. 
Condition,  circumstance,  is  not  the  thing; 
Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  ot  in  king  •• 
In  who  obtain  defence,  or  who  defend, 
In  him  who  is,  or  him  who  finds  a  friend  : 
Heaven  breathes  thro' ev'n' member  of  the  whole 
One  common  blessing,  as  one  comir.-m  ;oul. 
But  fortune's  gifts  if  each  alike  posseisM, 
And  each  were  equal,  mnst  not  «'!  coats  ' ' 

If 
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If  then  to  all  ir.cn  Happiness  was  meant, 
i  Externals  could  not  place  content. 
Fortune  her  gifts  mav  variously  dispi 

Anil  these  be  happy  call'd,  unhapp\  thdse  ; 
But  Heaven's  just  balance  equal  will  appear, 
While  those  are  place!  in  hope,  and  these  in  'ear: 
Not  present  good  or  ill,  the  joy  or  curse; 
But  future  \  iews  <>('  better,  or  of  vvorsd 

Oil,  sons  of  earth  !  attempt  ye  still  to  rise, 
By  mountains  pil'd  on  mountains,  to  the  skies  ? 
1  leaven  still  with  laughter  the  vain  toil  surveys, 
And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raise. 

Know,  .ill  the  good  that  individuals  find, 
Or  God  and  Nature  meant  to  mere  mankind, 
Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 
Lie  iii  three  words,  Health,  Peace,  and  C'ompc- 
Butheahhsubsistswithtemperancealonej^tence. 
And  peace, oh  virtue!  peace  is  all  thy  own. 
The  good  or  had  the  gifts  of  fortune  iiain  ; 
But  these  less  taste  them,  as  they  worse  obtain. 
Say,  in  pursuit  of  profit  or  delight, 
Who  risque  the  most,  that  take  wrong  means  or 

right.' 
Of  \i-e  or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst,   [first: 
Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion 
Count  all  th'  advantage  prosp'rous  Vice  attains. 
*Tis  but  what  Virtue  flies  from,  and  disdains, 
And  grant  the  bad  what  happiness  they  wou'd, 
Onethav  must  want,  which  is,  to  pass  for  good, 
Oh  blind  totrutli,aud(iod'»  wholescheme  below, 
Who  fancy  bliss  lo  vice,  to  virtue  woe? 
Whosees  and  follows  that  great  scheme  the  best. 
Best  knows  the  blessing,  and  w  ill  most  be  blest. 
But  foots  the  good  alone  unhappy  call, 
For  ills  or  accidents  that  chance  to  all. 
i-.ee  Falkland  dies,  the  virtuous  and  the  just! 
See  godlike  Turenne  prostrate  on  the  dust  ! 
See  Sydney  bleeds  amid  the  martial  strife! 
Was  thi-.  their  virtue,  or  contempt  of  life? 
S.-v,  .was  it  virtue,  more  tho'llcaven  ne'er  gave, 
Lamented  Dtgby  !  sunk  thee  to  the  gra\e  : 
Till  me,  it  virtue  made  the  son  expire, 
Why,  full  of  days  and  honor,  lives  the  sire  ? 
Why  drew  Marseilles'  good  hi-hop  purer  breath, 
When  Nature  sicken 'd.  and  each  gale  was  death? 
Or  whv  so  long  In  life  (if  long  can  be) 
Lent  Heaven  a  parent  to  the  poor  and  me? 

What  makes  all  physical  or  mural  ill? 
There  deviates  nature,  and  here  wanders  will. 
God  sends  not  ill ;  if  rightly  understood, 
Or  partial  ill  is  universal  good, 
Or  change  admits,  or  nature  lets  it  fall, 
Short,  and  but  rare,  till  man  improv'd  it  all. 
We  just  as  wisely  might  of  Heaven  complain, 
That  righteous  Abel  was  destroy 'd  by  Cain, 
As  that  the  virtuous  son  is  still  at  ease 
When  his  lewd  father  gave  the  dire  disease. 
Think  we,  like  some  weak  prince,  th."  Kterual 

(    use 
Prone  for  his  fay*  rites  to  reverse  his  laws? 
Shall  burning  Tana,  if  a  sage  requires, 

to  thunder,  and  re.cal  her  fires  ? 
On  iir  or  sea  new  motions  be  imprest, 
Oh  blameless  Bethel '.  to  relieve  thv  breast? 


When  the  loosemountain  trembles  from  on  high i 

Shall  gravitation  cease,  if  you  go  by? 
Or  some  old  temple,  nodding  to  its  fair, 
For  Chartres'  head  reserve  the  hanging  wall? 

But  still  this  world  iso  fitted  for  the  knave) 
Contents  us  not.     .\  better  shall  we  have: 
A  kingdom  of  thejust  then  let  it  he  : 
But  first  consider  how  those  just  agree. 
The  good  must  merit  (rod-  peculiar  care; 
But  who,  but  God,  can  tell  us  who  they  are  ? 
One  thinks,  on  Cabin  Heaven's  own  Spirit  telrf 
Another  deems  him  instrument  of  hell. 
If  Calvin  feel  Heaven's  blessing,  or  its  rod, 
This  cries  there  is,  and  that,  there  is  no  God, 
What  shocks  one  part  will  edify  the  rent, 
Nor  with  one  system  can  they  all  be  bleat. 
The  very  best  will  variously  incline, 
And  what  rewards  your  virtue,  punish  mine. 
^  hatevej  i-,  is  right. — 'This  world,  'lis  true, 
\\  as  made  for  Ca-.sar —  but  for  Titus  too  ; 
And  which  more  blest?  who  chain'd  his  country 
Or  he  whose  virtue  sigh'd  to  lose  a  day  ?     [say, 

"  But  sometimes  virtue  starves  wliile  vice  i» 
"   fed  " 
What  then  ?   Is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread? 
That  vice  mav  merit,  'tis  the  price  of  toil ; 
The  knave  deserves  it  when  he  tills  the  soil. 
The  knave  deserves  it  when  he  tempts  the  main. 
Where  fo'.lv  rights  for  kings,  or  dives  for  gain, 
The  good  man  may  be  weak,  be  indolent • 
Nor  is  his  claim  to  plenty,  but  content. 
But  grant  him  riches,  your  demand  is  o'er? 
"No  —  shall   the  good  want  health,  the  good 

"  want  pow'r ':" 
Add  health  and  pow'r,  and  ev'ry  earthly  thing, 
•'  Why  bounded  pow'r  i  why  private  ?  why  no 
Nay,  why  external  for  internal  gi\  n  ?      [king  ?" 
Why  is  not  man  a  God,  and  earth  a  heaven  ? 
W  ho  ask  and  reason  thus,   will  scarce  conceive 
God  gives  enough,  while  he  has  more  to  give ; 
Immense  the  pow'r,  immense  were  the  demand; 
Sav,  at  what  part  of  nature  will  they  stand? 

What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy, 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heart-felt  joy, 
Is  virtue's  prize  :  a  better  would  you  fix  ? 
Then  give  humility  a  coach  and  six, 
Justice  a  conqu'ror's  sword,  or  truth  a  gown, 
Or  public  spirit  its  great  cure,  a  crown. 
Weak,  foolish  man!  will  heaven  reward  us  there 
With  the  same  trash  mad  mortals  wish  for  here? 
The  boy  and  man  an  indh  idual  makes, 
Yet  sigh'st  thou  now*  for  apples  and  for  cakes? 
Go,  like  the  Indian,  in  another  life 
Expect  thy  dog,  thy  bottle,  and  thy  wife  ; 
As  well  as  dream  such  trifles  arc  assign'd, 
As  toys  and  empires,  for  a  godlike  mind  : 
Rewards,  that  either  would  to  virtue  bring 
No  joy,  or  be  destructive  of  the  thing  : 
How  oft  by  these  at  sixty  are  undone 
The  virtues  of  a  saint  at  twenty-one! 
To  whom  can  riches  Rive  repute,  or  trust, 
Content  or  pleasure,  but  ihc  good  and  just  ? 
Judges  and  senates  have  been  bought  for  gold  ; 
Esteem  and  love  were  never  to  be  sold. 

Oh 
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Oh  fool!  to  think  God  hates  the  worthy  mind, 
Tlic  lover, and  the  loveof  human  kind,  [clear, 
Whose  hi*.-  is  healthful,  and  whose  conscience 
Because  lie  wants  a  thousand  pounds  a-\  car. 

Honor  and  shame  from  lio  condition  rise  ; 
Act  well  \<>iir  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies, 
portune  to  men  ha;  some  small  dirPrence  made; 
One  Haunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade  : 
The  cooler  apron'd,  and  the  parson  gown'd, 
The  friai  hooded,  and  tlie  monarch  crown'd. 
"  What  differ  more  (you  erv)  than  crown  and 
'•  cowl  r" 

I  '11  tell  you,  friend  ;  a  wis,-  man  and  a  foal, 
You  'II  find,  it'  once  the  monarch  acts  the  monk, 
Or,  cooler-like,  the  parson  will  be  drunk, 
Worth  makes  the  man,  andwantofitthefeliow  : 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella,     [strings, 

Stuck  o'er  with  lules,  anil  hung  round  with 
That  thou  may's!  be  by  kings,  or  whores  of  kings, 
Boast  the  pure  blood  of  an  illustrious  race, 
la  cpiiei  flow  from  Lucreceto  Lucrece: 
But  by  your  lathers'  worth  if  yours  you  rate, 
Count  me  those  only  who  were  good  and  great. 
Go  !  if  your  autient,  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  thro'  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood, 
Go!  and  pretend  your  family  is  young; 
Nor  own  your  fathers  have  been  fools  so  long. 
What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  skives,  or  cowards? 
Alas  !"  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

Look  next  on  greatness  ;  say  where  greatness] 
lies  ? 
"  Where,  but  among  the  heroes  and  the  wise  :" 
Heroes  are  much  the  same,  the  point's  agreed, 
From  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede; 
The  whole  strange  purpose  of  their  lives,  to  find 
Or  make,  an  enemy  or  all  mankind  ! 
Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes, 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  farther  than  his  nose. 
No  less  alike  the  politic  and  wise  ; 
All  sly,  slow  things,  with  circumspective  eve?: 
Men  in  their  loose  unguarded  hours  thev  take, 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak. 
But  grant  that  those  can  conquer,  these  can  cheat; 
"lis  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great  : 
"W  ho  wickedly  is  wise,  or  madly  brave, 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,   the  more  a  knave. 
Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains, 
Or  failing*  smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains, 
lake  good  Aurclius  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

What's  fame?  a  fancy 'd  life  in  other's  breath; 
A  thing  beyond  us,  ev'n  before  our  death. 
Just  what  youhear,youhavc,ahdwhat's  unknown 
The  same  (my  Lord)  if  Tully's,  or  your  owni 
All  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
Tn  the  small  circle  of  our  foes  or  friends  ; 
To  all  beside  a:-  much  an  empty  shade 
An  Eugene  living,  as  a  Caesar  dead  ; 
Alike  or  when,  or  where,  thev  shone,  or  shine, 
Or  on  the  Rubicon  or  on  the  Rhine. 
A  wit  's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod  ; 
An  honest  man  's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
lame  but  from  death  a  villain's  name  can  save, 
As  justice  tears  his  body  from  the  °rave  j 


When  what  t'  oblivion  better  were  resi«n'd. 
Is  hung  on  high,  to  poison  half  mankind. 
All  tame  is  foreign,  but  of  true  desert ; 
Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart: 
One  sell-approving  hour  w  hole  years  outweighi 
Of  stupid  starers,  and  of  loud  huzeas; 
And  more  true  joy  Marecllus  exil'd  feels, 
Than  Cicsar  with  a  senate  at  his  heel-. 

In  parts  superior  what  advantage  lies? 
Tell  ( for  you  can)  what  is  it  to  be  wise  ? 
Tis  but  to  know  hew  little  can  be  known  ; 
To  see  all  others'  faults,  and  feel  our  own  \ 
Condenm'd  in  business  or  m  arts  to  drudge, 
\\  ithouta  second,  or  without  a  judge. 
Truths  wo. del  vuu  te  tch,  or  saye  a  sinking  land? 
All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand. 
Painful  pre-eminence!  yourself  to  view 
Above  life's  weakness,  and  its  comforts  too. 

.Bring  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  account; 
Make  fair  deductions  ;  see  to  what  they  mount : 
How  much  of  other  each  is  sure  to  cost  ; 
How  each  for  other  oft  is  wholly  lost; 
How  inconsistent  greater  goods  with  these; 
How  sometimes  life  is  risem'd,  and  always  ease : 
Think,  and  if  still  these  things  thy  envy  call, 
Say,  vvould'st  thou  be  the  man  to  whom  they  fall? 
To  sigh  for  ribands,  if  thou  art  so  silly, 
Mark  how  they  grace  Lord  Umbra, or  SirBillvJ 
Is  yellow  dirt  the  passion  of  thy  life  ? 
Look  but  ou  Gripus,  or  on  Gripus'  wife  ! 
It'  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  I'acon  shin'd, 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind ! 
Or  ravish'd  with  the  whistling  of  a  name, 
See  Cromwell,  damn d  to  everlasting  fame  ! 
If  all,  united,  thy  ambition  call, 
From  autient  story  learn  to  scorn  them  all. 
There,   in    the  rich,  the  honoi'd,  fam'd,  and 

great, 
See  the  false  scale  of  happiness  complete! 
In  hearts  of  kings,  or  arms  of  queens  who  lay, 
How  happy  those  to  ruin,  these  betray. 
Mark  by  what  wretched  steps  their  glory  grows. 
From  dirt  and  sea-weed  as  proud  Venice  rose; 
In  each  how  guilt  and  greatness  equal  ran, 
And  all  that  rais'd  the  hero  sunk  the  man  : 
Now  Europe's  laurels  on  their  brows  behold, 
But  stain'd  with  blood,  or  ill  exchang'd  for  gold; 
Then  see  them  broke  with  toils  or  sunk  in  ease, 
Or  infamous  for  plunder'd  pro\ine<'s. 
Oil  wealth  ill-fated  !  which  no  act  of  fame 
E'er  taught  to  shine,  or  sanctified  from  shame  I 
What  greater  bliss  attends  their  close  of  life  ? 
Some  greedy  minion,  or  imperious  wife, 
The  tiophied  arches,  storied  halls  invade, 
And  haunt  their  slumbers  hi  the  pompom  shade. 
Alas  !  not  dazzled  with  their  noon-tide  ray, 
Compute  the  morn  and  ev'ning  to  the  day; 
The  whole  amount  of  that  enormous  fame, 
A  tale,  that  blends  their  glory-  with  their  shame! 

Know  then  this  truth  —  (enough  for  man  to 
know  ) 
"  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below." 
The  only  point  where  human  bliss  stands  still, 
And  tasies  the  good  without  the  fall  to  ill  : 

Where 
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Where  only  merit  constant  pay  receives, 

]:>  b!e-t  in  h  hat  it  takes,  and  un.ii  it  gives  ; 

The  joy  uneqiauTd,  if  its  ends  it  . 

Anil  ii  u  lose,  atteuded  with  no  pain  : 

Without  satiety,  t'tio"  e'er  so  blest, 

And  but  more  relish'd  a?  the  more  distrest : 

The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  iolrj  wear-, 

Less  pleasing  far  than  virtue's  very  tears : 

G      1.  (ram each ribject,-rrom each  place  acmuYd, 

For  ever  exercis'd,  yet  never  tir'd  ; 

Never  elated  while  one  man  's  opprest ; 

Never  dejected  while  another's  blest : 

And  where  no  wants,  no  wishes  can  remain, 

Since  but  to  wish  more  virtue,  is  to  gain. 

See  the  sole  bliss  Heaven  could  on  all  bestow? 
Which  who  but  feds  can  taste,  but  thinks  can 

know ! 
Yet  poor  with  fortune,  and  with  learning  blind, 
The  bad  must  mis,  the  good  untaught  will  find, 
Slaves  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road  ; 
But  looks  through  nature,  up  to  nature's  God  ; 
Pursues  that  chain  which  sinks  tiie  immense 

design, 
Joins  heaven  and  earth,  and  mortal  and  divine  ; 
Sees  that  no  being  any  bliss  can  know, 
But  touches  some  above,  and  some  below  ; 
Learns,  from  this  union  or  the  rising  whole, 
The  first,  last  purpose  of  the  human  soul  • 
And  knows  where  faith,  law,  morals,  all  began, 
All  end,  in  love  of  God,  and  love  of  man. 
For  him  alone,  hope  leads  from  goal  to  goal, 
And  opens  still,  and  opens  on  his  soul ; 
Till  lengthen' d  on  to  faith,  and  unconfin'd, 
It  pours  the  bliss  that  fills  up  all  the  mind  ; 
He  sees  why  nature  plants  in  man  alone 
Hope  of  known  bliss, and  faith  in  bliss  unknown. 
(Nature,  whose  dictates  to  no  other  kind 
Are  gjiy'n  in  vain,  but  what  they  seek  they  find) 
Wise  is  her  present ;  she  connects  in  this 
His  greatest  virtue  with  his  greatest  bliss  . 
At  once  his  own  bright  prospect  to  be  blest, 
And  strongest  motive  to  assist  the  rest. 

Self-love  thus  push'd  to  social,  to  divine, 
Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neighbour's  blessing  thine. 
Is  this  too  litUe  for  the  boundless  heart? 
Extend  it,  let  thy  enemies  have  part ; 
Grasp  the  whole  words  of  reason,  life,  and  sense, 
In  one  close  system  of  benevolence  : 
Happier  as  kinder,  in  wbate'er  degree, 
And  height  of  bliss  but  height  of  charity. 

God  loves  from  whole  to  parts:  but  human  soul 
Must  rise  from  individual  to  the  whole. 
Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake, 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake  ; 
The  centre  mov'd,  a  circle  straight  succeeds. 
Another  still,  and  stil!  another  spreads  ; 
Friend,  parents,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace ; 
His  country  next ;  and  next  all  human  race  ; 
Wide  and  more  wide,  th' outflowing  of  the  mind 
Take  ev'ry  creature  in,  of  ev'ry  kind  ; 
Earth  smilesarouiid,  with  boundless  beauty  blest, 
And  heaven  beholds  its  image  on  his  breast. 
'      Comethen,  my  friend!  my  getting!  come  along; 
Oh  master  of  the  poet,  aud'tlie  song ! 


And  while  the  Muse  now  stoops,  or  now  ascends* 
To  man's  low  passions,  or  their  glorious  ends, 
Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  nature  wise, 
To  fall  with  dignity,  with  temper  ri.-e; 
Forni'd  by  tin  converse,  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe; 
Correct  with  spirit,  eloquent  with  ease, 
Intent  to  reason,  or  polite  to  please. 
Oh  !  while  along  the  stream  of  time  thy  name 
Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  its  fame, 
Say,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail, 
Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale  ? 
When  .statesmen,  heroes,  kings,  in  dust  repo?e, 
Whosesom  shall  blush  their  fathers  were  thy  foes, 
Shall  then  this  verse  to  future  age  pretend 
Thou  wert  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend? 
That,  urg'd  by  thee,  I  turn'd  the  tuneful  art, 
From  sounds  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart  j 
Tor  wit's  false  mirror  held  up  nature's  light ; 
Show'd  erring  pride,  whatever  is,  is  right ; 
Thai  reason,  passion,  answer  one  great  aint ; 
That  true  -ell-love  and  social  are  the  same  ; 
That  virtue  only  makes  our  bliss  below  ; 
Anc!  all  our  knowledge  is,  ourselves  to  know. 


§17.    Mcral  Essays.    In  Four  Epistles.    Pope. 

To  Sir  Richard  Temple,  L.  Cobham. 

EP  I.STLE    X. 

Yes,  von  despise  the  man  to  books  confin'd, 
Who  from  hia  study  rails  at  human  kind  j 
Tho'whathe  learns  bespeaks,  and  may  advance 
Some  een'ral  maxims,  or  be  right  by  chance. 
The  coxcomb  bird,  so  talkative  and  grave, 
That  from  his  cage,  calls  Cuckold,  Whore,  and 
Tho*  many  a  passen^r  he  rightly  call,     [Knave. 
You  hold  him  no  Philosopher  at  all. 

And  yet  the  fate  of  all  extremes  is  such, 
Men  may  be  read,  as  well  as  Books,  too  much. 
To  observations  which  ourselves  we  make, 
We  grow  more  partial  for  th'  observer's  sake ; 
To  written  wisdom,  as  another's  less  :       [guess, 
Maxims  are  drawn  from  notions,    these  from 
There's  some  peculiar  in  each  leaf  and  grain, 
Some  unmark  d  libre,  or  some  varving  vein^ 
Sha'l  only  man  betaken  in  the  gross? 
Grant  but  as  many  sorts  of  minds  as  moss. 

That  ca-'.i  from  other  differs,  first  confess  : 
Next,  that  he  varies  from  himself  no  less  ; 
Add  nature's*,  custom's,  reason's,  passion's  strife, 
And  all  opinion's  colors  cast  on  life. 

Our  depths  who  fathoms,  or  our  shallows  finds, 
Quick  whirls,  and  shifting  eddies  of  our  minds? 
On  human  actions  reason  tho'  you  can, 
It  may  be  reason,  but  it  is  not  man  : 
His  principle  of  action  once  explore, 
That  instant  'tis  his  principle  no  more. 
Like  fjilowing  like,  thro'  creatures  you  dissect, 
Y"i  lose  it  in  the  moment  you  detect. 
Yet  more  ;  the  diff'rence  is  as  a:reat  between 
The  optics  seeing,  as  the  objects  seen. 
All  manners  take  a  tincture  from  our  own  ; 
Or  coaje  discolor'd  thro'  our  passions  shown. 

Or 
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Or  fancy's  beam  enlarges,  multiplies, 
Contracts,  inverts,  and  gives  ten  thousand  dyes 

Nor  will  life's  stream  for  observation  stay: 
It  hurries  all  too  fast  to  mark  their  wa)  j 
In  vain  sedate  reflections  we  would  make. 
When  half  out  knowledge  we  mu  t   natch,  not 
Oft  in  1 110  passions'  wild  rotation  tost,       [take. 
Our  spring  uX  action  t  i  ourselves  is  losl : 
Tir'd,  not  dctermin'd,  to  the  last  we  yield-; 
And  what  comes  then  is  master  of  the  field, 
As  the  last  image  of  thai  troubled  heap. 
When  Sense  subsides,  and  fancy  sports  in  sleep, 
(Tim'  past  the  recollection  of  the  though)  |, 
■Becomes  the  stuff  of  which  our  dream  is  wrought: 
Something  as  dim  to  our  eternal  vieWj 
Is  thus,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  most  we  do. 

True,  some  are  open,  and  to  all  ineti  known  ; 
Others  so  very  close,  they're  hid  from  none: 
(  v>  darkness  strikes  the  sense  ho  less  than  light) 
Thus  gracious  (  hatulis  is  belov'd  at  sight ; 
And  ev'ry  child  hates  Shylock,  tho'  his  soul 
Still  sits  at  squat,  and  peeps  not  from  itsjhole. 
At  half  mankind  when  neurons  .Manly  raves, 
All  know  'lis  virtue,  for  he  thinks  them  knaves. 
When  universal  homage  Umbra  pays, 
All  say  'tis  vice,  and  itch  of  vulgar  praise. 
When  rlatt'ry  glares,  all  hate  it  in  a  queen, 
While  one  there  is  who  charms  us  with  his  spleen. 

But  these  plain  characters  we  rarely  find  : 
Tho'  stnuigthebeiit,  vet  quick  the  turns  of  mind: 
Or  puzzling  Contraries  confound  the  whole; 
<  )r  Affectations  quite  reverse  the  soul. 
The  dull,  Hat  falsehood  serves  for  policy  : 
And  in  the  cunning,  truth  itself  *s  a  lie  : 
Unthonght-of  frailties  cheat  us  in  the  wise  : 
The  fool  lies  hid  in  inconsistencies. 

Sec  the  same  man,  in  vigor,  in  the  gout ; 
Alone,  in  company;  in  place,  or  out ; 
Early  at  business,  and  at  hazard  late  ; 
Mad  at  a  fox-chace,  wise  at  a  debate; 
Drunk  at  a  borough,  civil  at  a  ball ; 
Friendly  at  Hackney,  faithless  at  Whitehall. 

Catius  is  ever  mural,  ever  grave, 
Thinks,  who  endures  a  knave  is  next  a  knave, 
Save  just  at  dinner — then  prefers,  no  doubt, 
A  rogue  with  venison  to  saint  without. 

\\  ho  would  not  praise  Patricio's  high  desert, 
His  hand  unstain'd,  his  imcomipted  heart, 
His  comprehensive  head!  all  int'rests  weigb'd, 
All  Europe  sav'd,  yet  Britain  not  bctrawl. 
lie  thanks  von  not,  his  pride  is  in  piquette, 
Newmarket  fame,  and  judgement  at.  a  bett. 
M  hat  made  (saysMontaigue, or  more  sageChar- 
Otho  a  warrior,  Cromwell  a  buffoon  ?      [ion  ! . 
A  perjur'd  prince  a  leaden  saint  severe. 
A  godless  regent  tremble  at  a  star? 
The  throne  a  bigot  keep,  a  genius  quit, 
Faithless  thro"  piety,  and  dup'd  thro"  wit  ? 
Europe  a  womanj  child,  or  dotard  rule, 
And  just  her  wisest  monarch  made  a  fool? 

Know,  Cod  and  Nature  only  are  the  same: 
In  man,  the  judgement  shoots  at  flying  game  ; 
A  bird  of  passage  !  gone  as  soon  as  found  ; 
&o>v  in  the  inouii  perhaps,  now  under  ground, 


In  vain  the  sage,  with  retrospective  eye, 
V\  ould from th'apparcnt  What  conclude,  the W 


hv. 


That  what  we  chane'd  was  w  hat  we  meant  tudo. 
Heboid  [  if  Fortune,  or  a  Mistress  f.owns, 
Someplungeinbus'iuess.othersRhavetheir  crowns: 

To  c.hc  the  soul  of  one  oppressive  weight, 
This  quits  an  Empire,  that  embroils  a  State  > 
The  same  adust  complexion  has  impcH'd 

Charles  to  the  Convent,  Philip  to  the  Field. 
Not  always  Actions  show  the  man  ;  we  find 
Who  doe.;  a  kindness,  is  not  therefore  kind  : 
Perhaps  Prosperity  becalui'd  his  breast, 
Perhaps  the  Wind  just  shifted  from  the  East. 
Not  therefore  humble  he  wiio  seek--  retreat, 
Prsde  guides  his  steps, and  bids  him  slum  the  great 
\\  ho  combats  bravely  is  not  therefore  brave  ; 
lie  dreads  a  death-bed  like  the  meanest  slave: 
Who  reason,  wisely  is  not  therefore  wise  ; 
His  pride  in  Rc.ns'nmsr,,  not  in  Acting,  lies. 

But  grant  that  actions  best  discover  man  ; 
Take  the  most  strong,  and  sort  them  as  you  can. 
The  few  that  glare,  each  character  must  mark  j 
You  balance  not  the  many  in  the  dark. 
Y\  hat  will  you  do  with  such  as  disagree  ? 
Suppress  them  or  miscall  them  policy? 
Must  then  at  once  (the  character  to  save) 
The  plain  rough  Hero  turn  a  crafty  Knave? 
Alas  !  in  truth  the  man  but  chang'd  his  mind  ; 
Perhaps  was  sick,  in  love,  or  had  not  din'd. 
Ask  why  from  Britain  Ca-sar  would  retreat  ? 
Caesar  himself  might  whisper,  he  was  beat. 
Why  risk  the  World's  great  Empire  for  a  Funk  I 
Caesar  perhaps  might  answer,  he  was  drunk 
But,  sage  historians  !   'tis  your  task  to  prove. 
One  action  Conduct ;  one,  heroic  Love. 

:Tis  from  high  life  high  characters  are  drawn  \ 
A  Saint  in  Crape,  is  twice  a  Saint  in  Lawn: 
A  Judge  is  just,  a  Chanc'lior  juster  still ; 
A  Gownman,  iearn'd  ;  a  Bishop,  what  you  will; 
Wise,  if  a  Minister  ;  but,  if  a  King,      [thing. 
More  wise,  more  Iearn'd,  more  just,  moreeCry 
Court-Virtues  bear,  like  Gems,  the  highest  rate; 
Born  where  Heav'n's  influence  scarce  can  pene- 
trate : 
In  life's  low  vale,  the  soil  the  Virtue's'  like, 
They  please  as  bennies,  here  as  wonders  strike. 
Tho'  the  same  sun  with  all  diffusive  ravs 
Blush  in  the  Rose,  and  in  the  Diamond  blaze, 
Wc  prize  the  stronger  effort  of  his  pow'r, 
And  justly  set  the  Gmi  above  the  Flow'r. 
Tis  Education  forms  the  common  mind  ; 
.fust  as  the  twig  is  bent,  thq  tree  s  inclin'd. 
Boastful  and  rough,  your  first  son  is  a  'Squire, 
The  next  a  Tradesman,  meek,  and  much  a  liar; 
Tom  struts  a  soldier,  open,  bold,  and  brave  ; 
Will  sneaks  a  Scriv'ner,  an  exceeding  knave  : 
Is  he  a  Churchman  ?  then  he  'sfond  of  pow'r;  T| 
A  Quaker?  slv  ;  a  Presbyterian?  sour;  > 

A  smart  Free-thinker?  all  things  irr  an  hour.  J 

Ask  men's  Opinions :  Scoto  now  shall  tell 
How  trade  increases,  and  the  world  goes  well; 
Strike  off  his  Pension,  by  the  setting  sun, 
And  Britain,  if  not  Europe,  is  undone. 

R  That 
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That  gas  Free-thinker,  a  fine  talker  race, 
What  turn*  him  now  a  stupid  silcHt  dunce  ? 
Some  Guu,  or  Spirit,  he  has  lately  found  : 
Or  chv.tc'd  to  meet  a  minister  thai  frmvn'd. 

Judge  we  by  Nature?   Habit  ci 
Im'resi  overcome,  or  Policy  take  place  : 
Ev  Actions :  those  Uncertainty  divides  ; 
«   thi  •    1  )issiniulalion  hides  : 
•  they  still  take  a  wider  range  : 
Find,  it'  you  can,  in  what  von  cannoi  change. 
Manners  with  Fortunes,   Humors  turn  with 
Climes, 
Tenets  with  Books,  and  Principles  with  Times. 
Search  then  the  Ruling  Passion  : There, alone, 
The  Wild  are  constant, and  theCunning  known; 
The  Fool  consistent,  and  the  False  si; 
Priests,  Princes,  Women,  no  dissemblers  here. 

lev.- once  found,  unravels  all  the  rest, 
The  prospect  clears, and  Wharton  stands  confi&st. 
Wharton,  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  days, 
Wlmse  ruling  Passion  was  the  Lust  of  Praise  : 
Born  with  whate'er  could  win  it  from  the  wise, 
Women  and  Fools  must  like  him  or  he  dies ; 
Tho'  wondering  Senates  hung  on  all  lie  --poke, 
The  Club  must  hail  him  Master  of  the  Joke. 
Shall  parts  so  various  aim  at  nothing  new? 
He  'II  shine  a  Tully  and  a  \\  ilmot  too  : 
Then  turns  repentant,  and  hie  God  adores 
With  the  same  spirit  that  he  drinks  and  u  bores ; 
Enough  if  all  aroand  him  bul  admire, 
And  now  the  Punk  applaud,  and  now  the  Friar. 
Thus  with  each  gift  of  nature  and  of  art, 
And  wanting  nothiirg  hut  an  honest  heart ; 
Grown  all  to  all,  ftem  no  one  vice  exempt;; 
And  most  Contemptible  to  shun  contempt  : 
His  passion  still  to  covet  geu'ral  praise, 
Hi-  life,  to  forfeit  it  a  thousand  « 
A  com  tarn  bounty  which  no  friend  has  made: 
An  Angel  rongue,  whi<  h  nom  suade; 

A  Fool,  with  more  of  Wit  than  half  mankind: 
Too  neb.  for  Thought,  for  Action  i 
A. Tyrant  to  the  wise  his  heart  approves , 
A  Rebel  to  the  very  king  he  laves  ; 
He  dies,  sad  outcast  of  each  church  and  state, 
And,  harder  still  !  flagitious,  yet  not  great. 
Ask  von  wliv  Wharton  broke  thro'  e\'ry  rule  ? 
'Twas all  for  fear  the  Knaves  should  call  him 
Fool. 
Natnre  well  known,  no  prodigies  remain, 
nets  arc  regular,  and  Wharton  plain. 
Vet,  in  this  search,  the  wisesl  may  mistake, 
If  second  qualities  for  firsl  they  fake. 
When  Cataline  by  rapine  iwefl'd  his  -Lore  5 
When  Canar  made  a  rtobk  dame  a  whore  ; 
In  this  the  Liwr,  in  that  the  Avarice 
Wfere  means,  not  ends  ;  Ambition  wad  the  vice. 
That  vervCVsar,  bom  in  Seipio's  days. 
Had  aim  d^  like  him,  by  Chastity,  at  praise. 
Liicullus,  when  frugality  could  ch  urn, 
11.  d  roa  ted  turnip  tbjn  farm 

In  vain  th'  Ider's  toil ; 

Bait  quite  mistakes  tha  scaffold  for  the  pile. 

In  this  om-  p  1  strength  enjoy, 

Aa  Fits  give  vigor  just  when  they  de 


Time,  that  on  all  thin  lenient  hand, 

Yet  tames  not  thi-  :    it  sticks  to  our  last  sand. 
Consistent  in  our  follies  and  ont  siu  . 
Here  honest  Nature  ends  as  she  be 

Old  Politicians  chew  on  wisdom  pa    , 
And  totter  on  in  business  to  the  la:  1  ; 
As  weak,  as  earnest ;  and  a<  gravely  out, 
As  sober  1  .imer.b  row  dancing  in  the  gout. 

Behold  a  rev'rend  sire,  who  wan;  of  grace 
Has  made  the  father  of  a  nameless  race, 
Shov'd  from  the  wall  perhaps,  or  rudely  prest 
\\\  his  own  sou,  that  passes  bj  unblest: 
Siiil  to  his  wench  he  craw  Is  on  knocking  knee?, 
And  envies  bv'ry  sparrow  that  he  see?. 

A  salmon's  belly,  Helluo,  was  thy  fate; 
The  doctor  eali'd,  declares  all  help  too  late  : 
■•  MerC)  !"  cries  Helluo,  "  mercy  on  mv  soul  ? 
"  Is  there  no  hope? — Alas!  then  bring  the  jowl." 
The  frugal  crone,  whom  praving  priests  attend., 
Still  strives  |o  save  the  hallow 'd  taper's  end, 
Collects  her  breath  as  ebbing  life  retires, 
For  one.  pull  more,  and  in  that  puff  expires-. 

"Odious!  in  woollen!  't  would  a  saint  provoke, 

Weie  the  last  words  that  poor  Nan  issa  spoke) 

"  No,  let  a  charming  chintz,  and  Brussels  lace 

"  Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  fare: 

*'  One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one's 

"dead  — 
•'  And.  —  Betty — give  this  cheek  a  little  red." 

The  courtier  smooth,  who  forty  years  bad 
An  humble  sen  ant  to  all  human  kind,  [shin'd 
Just  brought  out  this,  when  scarce -his  tongue 

could  <tir, 
"  If — wherel 'm going — Iconld  serveyou,  Sir?" 

"  I  give  and  I  devise  "  (old  Euclio  said. 
And  sigh'd)  "  my  lands  and  tenements  to  Ned." 
t'onr  money,  Sir? — "  My  inonev,  Sir,  what  all? 
"  Why — if  I  must — (then  wept)  I  give  it  Paul," 
The  manor,  Sir? — "  the  manor!  hold,"  he  cried, 
"  Not  that, — I  cannot  part  with  that' — and  died. 
And  you,  brave.Cobham,  to  your  latest  breath; 
Shall  feel  your  ruling  passion  strong  in  death  : 
Such  in  those  moments,  as  in  all  the  past, 
"  Oh  save  my  country,  Heaven!"  ahall  be  your 
last. 


EPISTLE      II. 

To  a  Lady. 

Of  the  Cltariictcrs  of  Women. 

!.'<>;  HIKG  so  true  as  what  you  once  let  fall,     , 
"  Most  wc>men  have  no  characters  at  all." 
Matter  too  soft  a  lasting  mark  to  bear, 
And  best  distinguish'd  by  black,  brown,  or  fair. 

How  man-  pictures  of  one  nymph  we  view, 
All  how  unlike  each  other,  all  how  true  ! 
Arcadia's  countess,  here,  in  ermin'd  pride, 
Is  there  Pastora  by  a  fountain  side.    - 
Here  Fannia,  leering  on  her  own  good  man; 
And  there  a  naked  Lcda  with  a  swan. 
Let  then  the  fair  one  beautifully  cry, 
In  Magdalene's  loose  hair  and  lifted  eve, 
Ordrest  irl  smiles  of  sweet  Cecilia  shine, 
With  simp'ring  angels,  palms,  and  harps  dh  hie; 

Whether 
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Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it,  or  saint  it, 
If  fdly  grow  romantic,  I  musi  paint  it. 

Come  then,  the  colors  and  the  ground  [re- 
Dip  in  the  rainbow,  trick  her  off  in  air;  [pare; 
<  hoOM  a  firm  cloiui,  before  it  fall,  and  in  it 
Catch,  ere  ^heehaiiL'r.th, Cynthia  of  this  minute. 

llufa,  whose  eye  quick  glancing  o'er  tlie  Park, 
Attracts  each  light  gay  meteor  of  a  spark. 
Agrees  as  ili  with  Rufa  studying  Locke, 
As  Sappho's  diamonds  with  her  dirty  smock; 
Or  Sappho  at  her  toilet's  greasy  task, 
•W  ith  Sappho  fragranl  at  an  ev'ning  mask  : 
So  morning  insects  that  in  muck  begad, 
Shine,  bttZz,  and  fly-blow  in  the  setting  Min. 

How  soft  is  Siiia!  fearfuj  l^AJfend  : 
The  frail  one's  advocate,  the  weak  one'-  friend  ! 
To  her,  Calista  prov'd  her  conduct  nice; 
And  good  Sitnplicius  asks  of  her  advice. 
Sudden,  she  storms!  she  raves!  You  tip  the  wink, 
But  spare  your  censure  ;  Sllia  docs  not  drink. 
All  eye,  mas  see  from  what  the  change  arose ; 
All  eyes  may  see  —  a  pimple  on  her  n<  se. 

Papillia,  Wedded  to  her  am'rous  spark, 
Sighs  for  th<  sh  ides — "Howcharmingisa 
A  park  is  purchased  ;  but  the  fair  he  - 
All  hath'd  in  tears — "Oh  odions,  odiorts  trees!" 

Ladies,  like  variegated  tulips,  show, 
IV  to  their  changes  half  their  charms  we  owe  . 

by  defect,  and  delicately  weak, 
Their  happy  spots  their  nice-admirer  take. 
Twas  thifc Calypso  once  each  heart  alarrr.'d, 
A w'd  Without  virtue,  without  beauty  charm'd ; 
Her  tongue  bewitch'd  as  oddly  as  her  eyes  ; 
Less  wit  than  mimic,  more  a  wit  than  wise; 
Strange  graces  still,  and  stronger  flights  she  had, 
"U  as  just  no'  ugly,  and  was  just  not  mad  ; 
'  ^  et  ne'er  so  hire  our  passion  to  create, 
A  i  when  she  touch'd  the  brink  of  all  we  hate. 

jtfarcissa's  nature,  tolerably  mild, 
To  make  a  wash,  would  hardly  stew  a  child  ; 
Has  e\"n  been  prov'd  to  grant  a  lover's  prav'r, 
And  paid  a  tradesman  once  to  make  him  stare  j 
Gave  alms  at  Easter  j  in  a  Christian  trim, 
And  made  a  widow  haj  pv,  for  a  whim'. 
VVhy  thvn  declare  goo  l-nat  ire  is  hi  r  -corn, 
When  'tis  uy  that  alone  she  ear,  be  borne? 
\\  hry  pique  all  mortals,  yet  affect  a  name? 

to  pleasure.  y< ;  .•  -I.r  e  to  tame  : 
Now  deep  i:i  'IV  -  rand  i!:c  Book  of  Maftvrs, 
Now  drinkirigcitron  withhisGraceandCh 

ciencechilIsher,andnOwpas 
And  atheism  a  ■.  ke  their  turn-  j 

A  very  Heathen  in  the  earn;  i  part. 
Yet  bull  a  sad  good  (  hristian  at  her  '■, 

Sc^  Sin  in  sta»t  maj<   tically  dn 
Piou  1  as  a  peeress,  prouder  as  a  punk  ; 
Chaste  to  her  husband,  frank  to  all  beside, 
A  teeming  mistress,  but  a  barren  bride. 
What  then  f  let  blood  and  bodv  hear  the  fault, 
Her  head's  untouch'd.that  noble  seat  of  thought: 
Sych  this    :  y's  doctrine —  in  another  fit 
She  sim  ..-ith  poets  thro'  pure  love  of  wit. 
What  has  not  fir'd  her  bosom  or  her  brain? 
Csoar  and  Ta'.ibcy,  Ch 


As  HeJIuo,  late  dictator  of  tie  feast, 
'1  he  nose  of  haut-gout,  and  the  tin  of  taste, 
(  rhiqu'd  ^our  wine,  and  anah/s'd  vour  meat, 
i  et  on  plain  pudding  dei*n'd  at  home  to  eat  ; 
So  Philomedi-,  lect'ring  ail  mankind, 
On  the  toft  pusMon,  and  the  taste  nfin'd, 
Th"  address,  thedelicaty,  stoops  at  once, 
And  makes  herhearty  meal  upon  a  dunce. 

Flavia  s  a  wit,  lias  too  much  sense  to  pray, 
To  man  our  wants  and  wishes,  is  her  way  ; 
Nor  ask-  of  (rod,  but  of  her  stars  to  give 
The  mighty  blessing.  '•  v.  bile  we  lire,  to  live." 
Then  all  for  death,  that  opiate  of  the  soul ! 
Lucretia's  dagger,  Rosatnottfe's  bowl. 
Say,  what  can  cause  such  impotence  of  mind? 
A  spark  too  fickle,  or  a  spouse  too  kind. 
Wise  wretch'    with    pleasures    too    nfin'd  to 
With  loo  much  spirit  to  be  t'er  at  ease  ;  [please  ; 
W  ith  too  much  quickness  ever  to  be  taught ; 
W  itii  too    much    thinking    to  have   common 

thought ; 
\  on  purchase  pain  with  all  that  jov  can  give, 
And  die  of  nothing  but  a  rnn;c  to  fore, 
'1  urn   then  from  wits;  and   look  on  Simo's 

mate  ; 
No  ass  so  meek,  no  ass  so  obstinate. 
Or  her  that  owns  her  faults,  bnt  never  mends, 
Because  -die  \s  honest,  and  the  bea  of  friends, 
Or  her,  whose  life  the  church  and  scandal  share, 
For  ever  in  a  passion,  or  a  pray'r. 
Or  he,  who  laughs  at  Hell,  but  (like  herGrncc) 
Cries,  "  Ah  !  how  charming,  if  there's  no^uch. 

"  place  !" 
Or  who  in  sweet  vicissitude  appears 
Of  mirth. and  opium,  rataficand  tears, 
Thedaik  anodyne,  and  nightly  draught, 
1  o  kill  those  foes  to  fair  ones,  fame  and  thought! 
W  oman  and  fool  are  too  hard  things  to  liit ; 
For  true  no-meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit. 

But  h  hat  are  these  to  great  Atossa's  mind  ? 
Scarce  once  herself,  by  turns  all  womankind  ! 
Who,  with  herself,  or  others,  from  her  birth 
Finds  all  her  life  one  warfare  upon  earth  : 
Shines  in  exposing  knaves,  and  painting  fools, 
Yet  is  wjiate'er  she  hates  and  ridicules. 


Xo  thought  advances,  but  her  eddy  brain 

W  hisksit  about,  and  down  it  goes  again. 

Full  sixty  years  the  world  has  been  her  trade, 

The  wisest  fool  much  time  has  ever  made.! 

From  loveless  youth  to  unfespected 

No  passion  gratified,  except  her  r 

So  much  the  fury  still  outran  the  wit, 

The  pleasure  miss'd  her,  raid  the  scandal  hit. 

Who  breaks  with  her,  provukcs'revehge  fiom 

Hell; 
Put  he  's  a  bolder  nan  who  dares  he  well. 
Her  ev'ry  torn  with  violence  pursu'd, 
No  more  a  storm  her  hate  than  gratitude  : 
le  thai  each  passion  ti.rns  or  soon  orlate  ; 
Lo\e,_  if  it  makes  her  jicl  i  must  make  her  hate-; 
Superiors!  death!  and  equals  !  what  a  curse  ! 

j  But  an  inferior  net  dependant !  worse. 

j  Offend  htr,  and  she  knows  not  to  forgive  ; 

j  Oblige  her.  znd  she  '11  hate  yen  while  you  live. 
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But  die,  and  shi*  '11  adore  you  —  then  tin-  bust 
.And  temple  rise  —  then  fill  again  to  dost. 
Lastoight,  her  lord  was  all  thai '-  good  and  great; 
A  knave  this  morning,  and  his  will  a  c 
Strange  !  by  the  means  defeated  of  the  ends, 
By  spirit  robh'd  ofpow'r,  by  warmth  of  frifnds, 
By  we.ihh  of  followers !  without  one  distress 
Sick  of  herself,  tliro*  verv  selfishness  I 
Atcesa.  eurs'd  with  ev'rv  granted  pray'r, 
Childless  with  all  her  children,  wants  an  heir. 
To  heirs  unknown  descends  th* unguarded  store, 
Or  wander*,  Heaven-directed,  to  the  poor. 

Picture-  like  these,  dear  Madam,  to  design, 
Ask  no  firm  hand,  and  no  unerring  line* 
Some  wand'ring  touches,  some  reflected  light, 
Some  riving  sttoke  alone  ran  hit  'em  right  : 
For  how  -Mould  equal  colors  do  the  knack  ? 
Caxneteons  who  can  paint  in  white  or  black  ? 

"  Yet  Chloe sure  was  form  d  without  a  spot." 
Nature  in  her  then  crr'd  not,  hut  forgot. 
'•  With  ev'ry  pleasing,  ev'ry  prudent  part, 
'   S  iy,  what  rauChloe  want? — She  wants  a  heart. 
She  speak?,  behaves,  and  acts  just  as  sin:  ought ; 
But  never,  never  reach'd  one  gen'rous  thought. 
Virtue  she  rinds  too  painful  an  endeavour  j 
Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  forever. 
So  very  reasonable,  so  umnov'd, 
As  never  yet  to  love,  or  to  be  lov'd. 
She,  while  her  lover  pants  upon  her  breast. 
Can  mark  the  figures  on  an  Indian  chest; 
And  when  she  sees  her  friend  in  dee])  despair, 
Observes  how  much  a  chintz  exceeds  mohair! 
Forbid  it,  Heav'n  !  a  favor  or  a  debt 
She  e'er  could  cancel  —  but  she  may  forget. 
Safe  is  your  secret  still  in  Chine's  ear  ; 
But  none  of  Chloe's  shall  von  ever  hear. 
Ot  all  her  dears  she  never  slandtr'd  one, 
But  cares  not  if  a  thousand  are  undone. 
VI  ould  Chloe  know  if  you  're  alive  or  dead  ? 
She  bids  her  footman  put  it  in  her  head. 
Chloe  is  prudent — "Would  vou  too  be  wiser 
Then  never  break  your  heart  when  Chloe  dies*. 

Cue  certain  portrait  may  (I  grant)  be  seen, 
Which  Heaven  has  varnish'd  out  and  made  a 

Queen  : 
The  «ame  for  ever  !  and  described  bv  all 
W  ith  truth  and  gOodness,as  w  ith  crown  and  ball. 

heap  virtues,  Painters  gems  at  will, 
And  show  their  zeal,  and  hide  tlieir  want  of  skill. 
"lis  well — but,  Artist-!  who  can  paint  or  write, 
To  draw  the  naked  is  your  true  delight. 
That  robe  of  quality  so  stints  and  swells, 
None  see  what  parts  of  nature  it  conceals  ■ 
1 :.  exaclest  traits  of  body  or  of  mind, 
\V(  ry.vc  to  models  of  an  humble  kind. 
If  Queensberr)  to  strip  there  's  no  compelling, 
"1  i-  from  a  handmaid  we  must  take  a  Helen. 
From  peer  or  bishop,  'tis  no  easy  thing 
To  draw  th    man  who  loves  his  God,  vr  king  : 

or  my  draught  would  feil) 
From  hone  t  Mah'met,  or  plain  Parson  Hale. 

But   prrant,    in  public,    men  sometimes  are 
shown, 
\  woman  s  ^een  in  private  life  al 


Our  bolder  talent-  in  full  light  display'd  ; 
Your  virtues  open  fairest  in  the  shade. 
Bred  to  disguise,  in  public  'tis  vou  hide  ; 
There  none  distinguish  'twixt  your  shame  or 
Weakness  or  delicacy  ;  all  so  nice,  [pride, 

That  each  may  seem  a  \  irtue  or  a  vice. 

In  men  we  various  ruling  passions  find  ; 
In  women,  two  almost  divide  the  kind  ; 
Those,  only  fix'd,  thev  first  or  last  obey, 
The  love  of  pleasure  and  the  love  of  sway. 

That,  nature  gives;    and    where  the  lessen 
taught 
Is  but  to  please,  can  pleasure  seem  a  fault? 
Experience,  this;  bv  man's  oppression  curst, 
They  seek  the  second  nut  to  lose  the  first. 

Men,  some  to  bus'ness,  some  to  pleasure  take, 
Rut  ev'ry  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake  : 
Men,  some  to  quiet ,  some  to  public  strife; 
But  ev'rv  lady  would  be  queen  for  life. 
Yet  mark  the  fate  of  a  whole  sex  of  queens  I 
Pow'r  all  their  end,  but  beauty  all  the  means  : 
In  youth  thev  conquer  with  so  wild  a  rage, 
Ac  leaves  them  scarce  a  subject  in  their  age  : 
For  foreign  glory,  foreign  joy,  thev  roam; 
No  thought  of  peace  or  happiness  at  home, 
ihit  wisdom's  triumph  is  vvelUtiin'd  retreat, 
As  hard  a  science  to  the  fair  as  great!. 
Beauties,  like  tyrants,  old  and  friendless  grown, 
Yet  hate  repose,  and  dread  to  be  alone; 
Worn  out  in  public,  weary  ev'rv  eye, 
Nor  leave  one  sigh  behind  them  when  they  die. 

Pleasures  the  sex,  as  children  birds  pursue; 
Still  out  of  reach,  yet  never  out  of  view  ; 
Sure,  if  they  catch,  to  spoil  the  toy  at  most, 
To  covet  flvmg,  and  regret  when  lo.^t : 
At  last,  to  follies  vouth  could  scarce  defend, 
It  grows  their  age's  prudence  to  pretend  ; 
Ashain'd  to  own  die]  gave  delight  before^ 
Reduc'd  to  feign  ii  when  they  gave  no  more  : 
As  hags  old  sabbaths,  less  for  joy  than  spile, 
So  these  their  merry,  miserable  night ; 
Still  round  and  round  the  ghosts  of  beauty  glide, 
And  haunt  the  places  where  their  honor  died. 

See  how  the  world  its  veterans  rewards  ! 
A  vouth  of  frolics,  an  old  age  of  cards  -t 
Fair  to  no  purpose,  artful  to  no  end, 
Young  without  lovers,  old  without  a  friend; 
A  fop  their  passion,  but  their  prize  a  sot, 
Alive,  ridiculous,  and  dead,  forgot  I 

Ah,  friend  !   to  daz/.f-  let  the  vain  design; 
To  raise  the  thought  and  touch  the  heart  be  thine? 
That  charm  shall  grow,  while  what  fatigues  the 

ring, 
Flaunts  and  goes  down  an  unregarded  thing: 
.So  when  the  sun's  broad  beam  has  tir'd  the  sight, 
All  mild  ascends  the  moon's  more  sober  light; 
Serene  in  virgin  modesty  she  shines, 
And,  unobscrv'd,  the  glaring  orb  declines.    - 

Oh  !  blest  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day  ; 
She  who  can  love  a  sister's  charms,  or  hear 
Sighs  for  a  daughter  with  unwounded  ear  ; 
She  who  ne'er  answers  till  a  husband  cools; 
Or,  if  she  rules  him,  never  shows  .-he  rules  : 

Charms 
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Charms  by  accepting,  bv  submitting  sways, 

"\  it  has  Ikt  humor  most,  when  she  obeys : 
Lei  Fop-  or  Fortune  fly  which  wav  they  will ; 
Disdains  all  loss  of  tickets,  or  codille: 
Spleen,  vapors,  or  small-pox.  above  ihciu  all, 
And  mistress  of  herself,  tho1  china  fall. 

And  jut,  believe  me,  good  as  well  as  ill, 
Woman  's  at  best  a  contradiction  still. 
Heaven,  when  il  strives  to  polish  all  it  can, 
Its  last  best  work,  but  forms  a  softer  man  j 
Picks  from  each  sex,  to  make  the  fav'ritc  blest, 
Your  love  of  pleasure,  our  tlcsire  of  rest : 
Blends,  in  exception  to  all  gen'ral  rules, 
Your  taste  «>!'  follies  with  our  scorn  of  fools; 
Reserve  with  frankness,  art  with  truth  allied, 
Courage  with  softness,  modestv  with  pride  ; 
Fix'd  principles,  with  fancy  ever  new, 
Shakes  all  together,  and  produces  —  You. 

Be  this  a  woman's  fame  ;  with  this  unblest, 
Toasts  live  a  scorn,  and  queens  may  die  a  jest. 
This  Pita-bus  proinis'd  (1  forget  the  year) 
When  those blneeyes  first  epen'dori  tneirsphere; 
Ascendant  Phoebus  watch'd  that  hour  witneare, 
Averted  half  your  parents'  simple  pray'r  ; 
And -rave  you  beauty,  but  denied  the  pelf 
That  buys  your  sex  a  tyrant  o'er  itself. 
The  gen'rous  god,  who  wit  and  gold  refines, 
And  ripens  spirits,  as  he  ripens  mines, 
Kept  dross  forduchesses,  the  world  shall  know  it, 
To  you  gave  sense,  good-humor,  and  a  poet. 

EPISTLE     III. 

To  Allen,  Lord  Bathursf. 

P.   Who  shall  deride,  when  doctors  disagree, 
And  soundest  casuists  doubt,  like  vou  and  me  ? 
You  hold  the  word,  from  Jove  toMonvus  given, 
That  man  was  made  the  standing  je>t  of  heaven : 
And  gold  but  sent  to  keep  the  fools  in  play, 
For  some  to  heap,  and  some  to  throw  awav. 

But  I,  who  think  more  highly  of  our  kind 
(And  surely,  Heaven  and  I  are  of  a  mind,) 
Opine,  that  nature,  as  in  duty  bound, 
Deep  hid  the  shining  mischief  under  ground  : 
But  when  by  man's  audacious  labor  won, 
l'lam'd  forth  this  rival  to  its  sire  the  sun, 
Then  careful  !  leaven  supplied  two  sorts  of  men; 
To  squander  these,  and  those  to  hide  ageri. 

Like  doctor^  thus,   when  much  dispute  has 
YV  e  find  our  tf  nets  just  the  same  at  last,   [pass'd, 
Both  fairly  owning,  riches  in  effect 
No  grace  of  Heaven,  or  token  of  th'  elect ; 
Giv'n  to  the  fool,  t!>e  mad,  the  vain,  the  evil, 
To  Ward,  to  Waters,  Chartres,  and  theDevil. 

B.  What  nature  wants,  commodious  gold  bc- 
'Tis  thus  we  eat  the  bread  another  sows,  [stows ; 

P.  But  how  unequal  it  bestows,  observe, 
'Tis  thus  we  riot,  while  who  sow  it  starve  : 
What  nature  wants  (a  phrase  I  must  distrust) 
Fxtends  to  luxury,  extends  to  lust  : 
Useful,  I  grant,  it  serves  what  life  requires  ; 
But,  dreadful  too,  the  dark  assassin  hires. 

B.  Trade  it  may  help,  society  extend  : 

P-  But  lures  the  pirate,and  corrupts  the  friend. 


B.    It  raises  armies  in  a  nation's  aid  :  ^"trayM. 

P.   BuJ  bribes  a  senate,  and   the  land  's  be- 
In  vain  may  Heroes  fight,  and  patriots  rav<», 
If  secret  gold  sap  on  from  knave  to  knave. 
Once,  we  confess,  beneath  the  patriot's  clukc, 
From  the  crack 'd  bag  the  dropping  guinea  spoke, 
And,jinglingdownltheback*stairs,t»ldthecr4wi 
•'  Old  C  ato  is  as  great  a  rogue  as  you." 
Blest  paper-credit !  last  and  best  supply  \ 
That  itrtd*  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly  1 
Gold.imp'd  by  thee, can  eompass hardest trrtngsj 

Can  pocket  slate-,  can  fetch  or  carry  kings  ; 

A  single  leaf  shall  waft  an  army  o'er, 

Or  ship  off  senates  to  some  distant  shore  j 

A  le  f,  like  Sibyl's,  scatter  to  and  fro 

Our  fates  and  fortunes,  as  the  wind  shall  blow  : 

Pregnant  with  thousands  flits  the  scrap  unseen, 

And  silent  sells  a  king,  or  buys  a  queen. 

Oh  !  that  such  bulky  bribes  as  all  might  see, 
Still,  as  of  old,  encuinher'd  villany  ! 
Could  France  or  Rome  divert  our  brave  designs 
With  all  their  brandies,  or  with  all  their  wines? 
What  could  they  more  than  knights  and  'squires; 

confound, 
Or  water  all  thequornm  ten  miles  round  ? 
A  statesman's  slumbers  how  this  speech  would 
"  Sir,  Spamhassent  a  thousand  jars  of  oil;[spoil! 
"  Huge  bales  of  British  cloth  blockade  ihedoor: 
"  A  hundred  oxen  at  your  levee  roar." 

Poor  avarice  one  torment  more  would  find  ; 
Xor  could  profusion  squander  all  in  kind. 
Astride  his  cheese  Sir  Morgan  might  we  meet  ; 
And  Worldly  crying  coals  from  street  to  street  \ 
Whom,  w  ith  a  wig  so  wild,  and  men  so  maz'd, 
Pitv  mistakes  for  some  poor  tradesmen  craz'd. 
Had  Colepcpper's  whole  wealth  been  hops  and 
Could  he  himself  have  sent  it  to  the  dogs?  [hogs. 
His  Grace  will  game  :  to  White's  a  bull  be  led, 
With  spuming  heels  and  with  a  butting  head. 
Tq  White's  be  carried,  as  to  antient  games, 
Fair  coursers,  vases,  and  alluring  dames. 
Shall  then  Uxorio,  If  the  stakes  he  sweep, 
Bear  home  six  whores,  and  make  his  lady  weep. 
Or  soft  Adonis,  so  perfum'd  and  fine, 
Drive  to  St.  James's  a  whole  herd  of  swine? 
O  filthy  check  en  all  industrious  skill. 
To  spoil  the  nation's  last  great  trade,  Quadrille  I 
Since  then,  my  lord,  on  such  a  world  we  fall, 
What  say  you }'  B.  Say ;  W  hy  take  it,  g<  >kl  and  all. 
P.   What  riches  give  us,  let  us  then  inquire  : 
Meat,  fire,  and  clothe.  YJ.U'hat  more:  P.  Meat, 

clothes,  and  fire. 
Is  this  too  little  ?  would  you  more  than  live  ? 
Alas  1  'tis  more  than  Turner  finds  they  give. 
Alas  !  'tis  more  than  (all  his  visions  past) 
Unhappy  Wharton,  waking,  found  at  last ! 
What  can  thev  give?  to  dying  Hopkins,  heirs ; 
To  Chartres,  vigor  ;  Japhet,  nose  and  ears  : 
Can  they,  in  gems  bid  pallid  Hippia  glow  ? 
In  Ftilvia's  buckle  ease  the  throbs  below  ? 
Or  heal,  old  Narscs,  the  obscener  ail, 
With  all  th'  embroidery  plaster 'd  at  thy  tail  ? 
Thev  might  (wcreHarpax  not  too  wise  to  spend) 
GiveHarpas  self  the  blessing  of  a  friend  ; 
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Or  rind  some  doctor  that  would  save  the  lite 
Of  wretched  Shylock,  spite  of  Shylock's  wife  : 
But  thousands  die,  without  or  this  or  that  ; 
Die,  and  endow  a  college,  of  a  cat  I 
To  Berne,  indeed.  Heaven  grants  the  happier  fate, 
T  enrich  a  bastard,  or  a  son  lliey  hate. 

Perhaps  you  think  the  poor  might  have  their 
parti  [heart. 

Bond  damns  the  poor,  and  hates  them  from  his 
The  grave  sir  Gilbert  holds  it  for  a  rule. 
That  cv'ry  man  in  want  is  knave  or  fool  : 

*  God  cannot  love  ^uv-B'unt.wi.h  'earless  eyes) 

*  The  wretch  hestarves ' —  and  piously  denies  : 
But  the  good  bishop,  with  a  meeker,    ir, 
Admits,  and  leaves  them,  Providence'.-,  care. 

\  et  to  be  i i;>t  to  these  poor  men  of  pelf, 
Each  does  but  hate  his  neighbour  us  himself: 
1  1  to  the  mine?,  an  equal  fate  betides 

The  slave  that  dijrs  it,  and  the  slave  that  hides. 
a.  W  h OMiffor'd  thus,  mere  chari iv  should  own, 
Must  ■'"''  on  mo  ives  powerful,  tho'  unknown. 

ieplague,orfaminetheyforesce, 
Some  revelation  hid  fr  an  you  a  d  me. 
Why  Shi  lock  wants  a  meal,  the  can-e  is  found  ; 
He  thinks  a  loaf  will  rise  to  fifty  pound. 
What  made  directors  cheat  in  South-sea  year? 
To  live  on  ven'son  when  it  sol;!  so  clear, 
Ask  you  whv  Phryne  the  whole  auction  buys  ? 
Phryne  foresees  a  general  exweise. 
Why  she  an  i  Sappho  raise  that  monstrous  sum? 
Alas  !   they  fear  a  man  will  cost  a  plum. 

Wise  Peter  sees  the  world's  respi  ct  for  gold, 
And  therefore  hopes  this  nation  m  ly  be  -  id  : 
Glorious  ambition  !   Peter,  swell  thy  store. 
And  be  what  Rome's  great  Didius  was  b  t'ure. 
The  crown  of  Poland,  vena!  twice  an  ijjge, 
Toju.it  three  millions  .-tinted  modest  Gage. 
Bot  nobler  *cc.:e-  Maria's  dreams  unfold, 
Hereditary  realms,  and  world?  of 
Congenial  souk  !  whose  life  one  av'rice  joins, 
Ana  one- fate  buries  in  th'  Austrian  mines. 

Much-injnrViBh.ntl-.vhyhcr^'eBritain'shate? 
A  wizard  told  him  in  the  words  our  fate  : 
"  At  length  Corruption,  like  a  gen'ral  fiord 
"  (So  long  by  watchful  ministers  withstood), 
ill  deluge  ail  ;  and  av'rice,  creeping  on, 
"  Spread  like  alow-born  mist,  and  blot  the  sun: 
"  Statesman  and  patriot  ply  alike  the  stocks, 
"  Peeress  and  butler  share  alike  the  box, 
"  And  judges  job,  and  bishops  bite  the  town, 
"  And  mighty  dukes  pack  card-,  for  half  a  crown. 
"  See  Britain  sunk  in  lucre's  sordid  charms, 
"  And  France  revengd  of  Anne's  and  Edward's 
V  botm  I"  p  rairij 

Twai  no  court  badge,  great  Scriv'ner !  fir'd  thy 
Nor  lordly  luxury,  nor  city  gain  : 
No,  'twas  thy  righteous  end,  asham'd  to  see 
Seriates  degen'rate,  patriots  disagree, 
And  nobly  wishing  party-rage  to  cease, 
To  buy  both  sides,  and  give  thy  country  peace. 

"  All  this  N  m  $n$    ,"  tries  a  sober  sage  : 
Bu>  who,  my  friend,  has  roson  iu  his  rage  ? 
"  The  ruling  passion,  be  k  what  it  will, 
"  The  ruling  nation  eOROuen  reason  still." 


I  ess  mad  the  wildest  whimsy  we  can  frame, 
Than  even  thai  passion,  if  it  has  no  aim  ; 
For  though  such  motives  folly  \ou  may  call, 
The  folly  's  greater  to  have  none  at  all. 

Hear    then    the   truth  :   "  "Pis  heaven  each 
"  passion  sends, 
"  And  diH  'rent  men  directs  to  diff'rent  ends. 
"  Extremes  in  nature  equal  uood  produce  ; 
"  Extremes  in  man  concur  to  gen'ral  use." 
A.sk  we  what  makes  one  keep,  and  one  bestow? 
That  Pow'r  who  bids  the  ocean  ebb  and  flow. 
Bids  seed-time,  harvest,  equal  course  maintain, 
Thro'  reconcil'd  extremes  of  drought  and  rain, 
Buhls  life  on  death,  on  change  duration  founds, 
Andgivestb'  eternal  wheels  to  know  their  rounds. 
Riches,  like  insects,  when  conceai'd  they  lie, 
Wait  but  for  wings,  and  in  their  season  fly. 
W  ho  sees  pale  Mammon  pine  amidst  his  store, 
Sees  but  a  backward  steward  for  the  poor  :     ] 
This  year  a  reservoir,  to  keep  and  spare  ; 
The  next,  a  founlain,  spouting  thro'  his  heir, 
In  lavish  streams  to  quench  a  country's  thirst; 
And  men  and  dogs  shall  drink  him  till  they  burst. 

Old  Com  sham'd  his  fortune  and  his  birth, 
Yet  was  not  Cotta  void  of  wit  or  worth  : 
What  tho'  (the  use  of  barb'rous  spits  forgot) 
His  k|tchen  vied  in  coolness  with  his  grot? 
His  court  with  nettles,  moats  with  cresses  stor'd, 
W  ith  soups  unbought  and  salads  blest  his  board? 
If  Cotta  liv'd  on  pulse,  it  v.-.is  no  ince 
Than  Bramins,  Saints,  and  Sages  did  before; 
To  cram  the  rich  was  prodigal  ex pence  ; 
And  who  would  take  the  poor  fromProvidence? 
Like  some  loneChartreux  stands  thegood  old  hall, 
Silence  without,  and  fasts  within  the  wall  : 
X  i  raftet'd  roofs  with  dance  and  tabor  sound, 
No  noontide  bell  invites  the  country  round  ; 
tenants  with  sighs  the  smokeless  tow'rs  survey, 
And  turn  th'  unwilling  steeds  another  way  : 
Benighted  wanderers,  the  forest  o'er, 
Curse  the  say'd  candle,  and  unop'ning  door ; 
While  the  gaunt  mastiff,  growling  at  the  gate, 
Affrights  the  beggar,  whom  he  longs  to  cat. 

Not  ■■<>  his  -on,  he  mark'd  this  oversight, 
And  then  mistook  reverse  of  wrong  for  right. 
(Forwhai  toshun  \\  ill  nogreat knowledge  need; 
But  what  to  follow  is  a  task  indeed.) 
j  et  sure,  of  qualities  deserving  praise, 
More  go  to  ruin  fortunes  than  to  raise, 
What  slaughter'd  hecatombs,  with  floods  of  wine, 
Fill  the  capacious  'squire,  and  deep  divine  ! 
Vet  no  mean  motive  this  profusion  draws, 
His  oxen  perish  in  his  country's  cause  ; 
Tis  George  and  Liberty  that  crowns  the  cup, 
And  zeal  for  that  (ireathouse  which  eats  him  up. 
The  woods  recede  around  the  naked  seat, 
The  sylvans  groan  —  no  matter —  for  the  fleet  : 
Next  goes  his  wool — to  clothe  our  valiant  bands : 
Last,  for  his  country's  love,  he  sells  his  lands. 
To  town  he  comes,  completes  the  nation's  hope, 
And  heads  the  bold   train-bands,  and  burns  a 

pope. 
And  shall  not  Britain  now  reward  his  toils, 
Britain,  that  pay-,  her  patriots  with  her  spoils? 

In 
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In  vain  at  court  the  bankrupt  pleads  his  cause  ; 

His  thankless  country  leave*  lam  to  her  law*. 
The  sense-to  vain    riches,  with  the  .irt 

Terljoy  them,  au'l  the  vtrtrte  to  impart, 

Not  meanly,  uor  ambitiously  pm 

K<  I  sunk  b)  •;  .ill,  nor  raU'd  !>-,  servitude; 

To  balance  fortune  bj  a  just  expence, 

Join  wiih  economy,  Qiaguificen  :e  ; 

VVith  splendor,  cluirity  ;  vvitb  plenty,  Ileal th  ! 

Oli  tc   in...  BathurstJ  yi  I  tin  poil'd  b}  wealth! 

That  secret  rare,  bet>  tretues  to  move, 

Of  mad  good-nature,  and  of  mean  self-love. 
B.  To  worth  or  want  well  weigh'd  be  bounty 

And  ease  or  emulate  the  care  of  Heaven ;  [given, 
measure  full  o'erflows  on  human  race) 

Mend  fortune's  fault,  and  justify  lier  grace. 

Wealth  in  the  gross  is  death,  bui  life  diffus'd; 

As  poison  heals,  in  just  proportion  uS*d  : 

In  heaps,  like  ambergris,  .•  stink  ii  lies  : 

lint  well  dispciVd  is  incense  to  the  skies. 

P.  Who  starves  bynobles.or  with  nobles  eats? 

Tlus  wretch  that  trusts  then*,  and  the  rogue  thai 
cheats. 

I    there  a  lord,  who  know?,  a  cheerful  noon 

Without  a  fiddler,  flatl'rer,  or  butfoon  ? 

Whose  table  witwr  modest  merit  ;h:re, 

Unelbow'd  by  a  gamester,  pimp,  or  playr? 

Who  copies  yours,  or  <  >xford's  better  part, 

To  ease  th'  opprest,  and  raise  the  sinking  heart  ? 
Where'er  h  •  shines,  O  fortune  gikl  the  scene, 
And  angels  guard  him  in  the  golden  mean! 
There  English  bounty  yet  awhile  my  stand, 
And  honor  linger  ere  it  leaves  the  laud. 

But  all  our  praises  win  should  lords  engross? 
Rise.-  honest  .Me.se!   and  sing  the  Man  of  Ross: 
Pleos'd  Vaga  echoes  thro'  her  winding  hounds, 
And  rapid  Severn  hoarse  ajmlause  resounds. 
"Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mom-tain's  sultry 

brow  ? 
From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  Row  ? 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost, 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost, 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
Whose  causeway  parts  the  valewith  shady  rows? 
Whose  seats  ihe  weary  traveller  repose? 
Who  taught  tha'  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise? 
"  The  Man  of  Ross,"  each  lisping  babereplies. 
Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o'erspread ! 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread  : 
]  [e  feeds  von  alms-house,  neat,  but  void  of  state, 
Whe*re  age  and  want  sit  sniil'ne.i;  at  the  gate  ; 

Him  portion'd  maids,  apprentie'd orphans  bless'd, 
The  young  who  labor,  and  the  old  who  rest. 
Is  any  sick  ?   the  .Man  of  Ross  relieves, 
Pi  escribes, a tt ends, the  med'eine  makes, and  gives. 
I  -  there  a  variance  ?  enter  but  his  door, 
Raulk'd  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more. 
Despairing  quacks  with  cur^to  fled  the  place, 
Ana  vile  attorneys,  now  an  useless  race. 

II.  Thrice  happy  man  enabled  to  pursue 
What  all  so  wish,  but  want  the  pow'r  to  do! 
(  )'i  -ay,  what  sums  that  gen'rous  hand  supply! 
W!  to  swell  that  boundless  charity  ? 


P.  Of  debts  and  t.'xes  wife  and  children*  I 
This  man  po  sess'd  five  hundred  pounds  -a-yeai. 
Blush,  arandciir,  blush  !  proud  courts,  wiilnu 

your  blaze  ! 
Ye  little  stars  !   hidt  your  dimmkh'd  rays. 

B.And  whai?nouioiiument,ioscrtptioflv6tbne'J 
i  e,  his  form,  his  ml  now n  r 

/'.Who  bui  Ids  a  church  to'  A  tofame, 

Will  never  mark  the  mtfrble  w kh  his  na 
do,  search  it  th  i  l  ■'  and  die, 

Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  history  ; 
Enough,  that  virtue  fifl'd  the  space  between  ; 
Prov'd  by  the  end-  of  being,  to  have  been. 
When  fclopkins  dies,  a  thousand  lights  attend 

The  wretch,  who  living  sav'd  a  caudle's  end  ; 

Should'ring  God's  altar  a  vile  irna 

-  his  tenures,  nay  extends  his  hands  ; 
Tliat  live-long  wig  which  Gordon's  self  might 
Eternal  buckle  takes  in  Parian  stone.         [own. 
Behold  what  blessings  wealth  to  life  can  lend  \ 
And  see  what  comfort  it  affords  our  end.    ■ 
I  n  the  worsu  mi's  worst  room,  whhmat  halflmng, 
The  floors  fit"  plahter,  and  the  wails  of  dung, 
On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repair' d  with  straw, 
With  tape-tied  curtains,  never  meant  to  draw, 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed 
Wliere  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red, 
Great  Villierslies  —  alas!  how  chang'd  from  him 
That  life  of  pleasthre,  and  that  soul  of  whim  ! 
Gallant  and  gay,  in  Cliveden's  proud  alcove, 
The  bow'r  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love  ; 
Or  just 'as  gay,  at  council,  in  a  ring 
Of  mimic  statesmen,  and  their  merry  king, 
\o  w  it  to  <:.  tter  left  of  all  his  store  ! 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 
'! "..     ,  victor  of  his  health,  his  fortune,  friend-. 
And  fame  —  this  lord  "of  useless  thousands  end; 

His  grace's  fate  sageCatler  could  foresee, 
And  well  (he  thought)  advis'd  him,  "Live like 

"  me." 
As  well  his  ir.*c<j  replied,  "  Like  you,  Sir  John'. 
"  That  1  can  do,  when  all  I  have  is  gone." 
Resolve  me,  Reasonovhich  of  these  is  worse, 
Want  with  a  full,  or  with  an  empty  purse? 
Thy  life  more  wretched,  Cutler,  was  confess'd  ; 
Arise,  and  tell  me,  was  thy  death  more  bless'd? 
Cutler  saw  tenants  break,  and  houses  fall, 
For.very  want;  he  could  not  build  a  wall. 
His  only  daughter  in  n  stranger's  pow'r, 
Forverywant  ;  h"  could  not  pay  a  dow'r. 
A  few  grey  hairs  his  rcv'rer.d  temples  crown'd, 
'Twas  very  want  that  sold  them  for  two  pound. 
W'hat  even  denied  a  cordial  at  his  end, 
Rnnish'd  the  doctor,  and  expell'd  the  friend  ! 
'  -. .  at  but  a  want,  which  yon  perhaps  think  mad, 
\ct  numbers  feel  the  want  of  what  he  had  ! 
Cutler  and  Brutus,  dying,  both  exclaim, 
"  Virtue!  and  wealth!  what  are  ye  hut  a  name!'* 
Say,  for  such  worth  are  other  worlds  prepar'd ! 
Or  arc  they  both  iri  this  their  own  reward? 
A  knotty  point  !   to  which  we  now  proceed. 
But  you  are  tird  —  1  '11  t«U  a  tale— 2?.  Agreed. 
P".  Where  London's  column,  pointing  at  the 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  the  head,  and  lies;  Tskifs, 
R  4  There 
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There  dwelt  a  citizen  r;f  sober  fame, 

A  plain  good  man,  and  Balaam  was  his  name  ; 

H     .    .:-.  punctual,  frugal,  and  so  forth; 

H'-  wow  would  pass  Tor  more  than  lie  was  worth. 

One  solid  dish  hi?,  week-day  meal  affords, 

.And  a.ldcd  pudding  solemruVd  the  Lord's; 

Constant  at  church  and  "change;  bis  gains  were 

sure, 
His  givkigs  rare,  save  farthings  to  the  poor. 

The  devil  waspiqu'd  such  saintship  to  behold. 
Arid  long'd  to  tempt  him,  like  good  Job  of  old  : 
Bui  Satan  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore, 
And  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  making  pom-. 
Rnus'd  by  the  prince  of  air,  the  whirlwinds  sweep 

Burge,  and  phmge  his  father  in  the  deep; 
Then  full  against  his  Cornish  lands  they  roar, 
Arid  two  rich  shipwrecks  bless  the  lucky  shore. 

sir  Balaam  now,  he  lives  like  other  folk-. ; 
jlc  takes  his  chirping  pint,  and  cracks  Ins  jokes: 
t*  law  like  yourself,"  was  soon  my  lady's  word; 
And  lo!  two  puddings  smokd  upon  the  board. 

Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 
An  how  st  factor  stole  a  gem  away  ; 
Tic  pledg'd  it  to  the  knight;  the  knight  had  wit, 
So  kept  the  diamond,  and  the  rogue  was  bit. 
Some  scruple  rose,  but  thus  he  tas'd  his  thought : 
"  I  'II  now  <iive  sixpence  where  I  gave  a  groat  ; 
"  Where  once  1  went  to  church,  I'll  now  go 

"  twite, 
"  And  am  <o  clear  too  of  all  other  vice." 

The  tempter  saw  his  time;  the  work  he  plied; 
Stocks  and  subscriptions  pour  on  ev'ry  side, 
Till  all  the  daemon  makes  his  full  descent 
J     one  abundant  show'r  of  cent,  per  cent. 

•  deep  within  him,  and  possesses  whole, 
Then  dubs  director,  and  secures  his  soul. 

Behold  Sir  Balaam,  now  a  man  (/('spirit, 
Ascribes  bis  geitings  to  his  parts  and  merit  ; 
W  hat  late  he  cill'd  a  bl<  ssing,  uow  was  wit, 
And  God's  good  providence,  a  Lucky  hit. 
Things  change  their  titles,  as  our  manners  turn  : 
His  compting-house employ 'd  the  Sunday  morn: 
Seldom  at  church  ('twas  Mich  a  busy  life), 
Rot  duly  sent  his  family  and  wife. 
There  'so  the  devil  ord.  in'd)  one  Christmas-tide 
My  good  old  lady  catch' d  a  cold,  and  died. 

A  nymph  of  quality  admires  our  knight ; 
names,  bows  at  court,  and  grows  polite; 
Leaves  the  dull  cits,  and  joins  (to  please  the  fair) 
The  well-bred  cuckolds  in  St.  James's  air; 

for  his  son  a  gaj  commission  buys, 
W  bo  drinks,  ivhnn  -,  fights,  and  in  a  duel  dies. 
His  daughter  flaunts  a  viscount's  tawdry  wife; 
She  bears  a  coronet  and  p — x  for  life. 
In  Britain's  s<  nate  he  a  seat  obtains, 
And  one  more  pensioner  St  Stephen  pains. 
My  lady  foils  to  playi  so  bad  her  chance, 
1  le  must  repair  it ;  takes  a  bribe  from  France  ; 
The  House  impeach  him,  Coningsbv  harangoesj 
(  ourt  forsake  him,  and  Sir  Balaam  hangs; 
V.'i.'c,  son,  and  daughter,  Satan!  are  thy  own, 
His  wealth,  yet  dearer,  forfeit  to  the  crown  ; 
'1  he  devil  and  the  king  divide  the  prize, 
And  -ad  Sir  Balaam  curses  God  and  dies. 


El' I  STL  E    TV. 


Tf>  Richard  BotjJr,  Eur!  qf  J$urlingi<m. 

Tis  strange,  the  miser  should  his  cares  employ 
l'o  gain  those  riche^  he  can  ne'er  enjoy  : 
Is  ii  less  strarige,  the  prodigal  should  waste 
Hi-  wealth,  to  purchase  what  he  ne'er  can  taste? 
Not  for  himself  he  sees,  or  hears,  or  eats  ; 
Artist',  must  choose  his  pictures,  music,  meats: 
He  buys  forTophnm,  drawings  and  designs; 
For  Pembroke  statues,  dirty  gods,  and  coins ; 
Rare  monkish  manuscripts  for  Heame  alone; 
And  books  for  Mead,  and  butterflies  for  Sioane, 
Think  we  all  these  are  for  himself?  No  more 
Than  .lis  line  wife,  alas  !  or  finer  whore. 

Forwhat  has  Yirro  painted,  built,  and  planted  ? 
Only  to  show  how  many  tastes  he  wanted. 
What  brought  Sir  Vistos  ill-got  wealth  to  waste? 
Some  daemon  whisper'd,  "  visto!  have  a  taste."/ 
Heaven  visits  with  a  taste  the  wealthy  fool, 
And  needs  no  rod  but  Ripley  with  a  rule. 
See!   sportive  fate,  to  punish  awkward  pride, 
Bids  Bubo  build,  and  sends  him  such  a  guide: 
A  standing  sermon,  at  each  year's  expence, 
That  never  coxcomb  reach'd  magnificence! 

You  show  us  Rome  was  glorious,  not  profuse, 
And  pompous  buildings  once  were  things  of  use. 
Yet  shall  (my  Lord)  your  just,  your  noble  rules 
Fill  half  the  land  with  imitating  fools  ;       [take, 
Who  random  drawings  frotu  your  blue's  shall 
And  of  one  beauty  many  blunders  make  ; 
Load  gome  vain  church  with  old  theatric  state  ; 
Turn  arcs  of  triumph  to  a  garden-gate  j 
Reverse  your  ornaments,  and  hang  them  all 
On  some  patch'd  dog-hole  ek'd  with  ends  of  wall ; 
Then  clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on't, 
That,  lacd  with  bits  of  rustic,  makes  a  front  : 
Shall  call  the  winds  thro'  long  arcades  to  roar, 
Proud  to  catch  cold  a«  a  Venetian  door; 
Conscious  they  act  a  true  Palladian  part. 
And  if  they  starve,  they  starve  by  rules  of  art. 

Oft  have  you  hinted  to  your  brother  peer, 
A  certain  truth,  which  many  buy  too  dear  ; 
Something  there  is  more  needful  than  expence,. 
And  something  previous  ey'n  to  tai  te — 'tis  sense: 
(mod  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  Heaven, 
Arid, and  tho' no  science,  fii.lv  worth  the  seven  : 
A  light,  which  in  yourself  you  must  perceive: 
Jones  and  Le  Notre  have  it  not  to  give. 

To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  yon  intend, 
To  rear  the  column,  or  the  arch  to  bend, 
To  swell  the  terrace,  or  to  sink  the  grot ; 
Fn  all,  let  nature  never  be  forgot  ; 
But  treat  the  goddess  like  a  modest  fair, 
Nor  over-dress,  nor  leave  her  wholly  bare ; 
Let  not  i  tch  beauty  ev'ry  where  be  spied, 
Where  half  the  skill  is  decentlv  to  hide. 
He  gains  all  points  who  decently  confounds. 
Surprises,  varies,  and  conceals  the  bounds. 

Consult  th-   genius  of  the  place  in  all  ; 
That  tells  the  waters  or  to  rise  or  fall ; 
Or  help  th' ambitious  hill  the.  hear ens  to  scale. 
Or  scoops  in  circling  theatres  the  vale; 

Calls 
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Calls  in  the  country,  catching  op'ning  glades,    j  Qnwater'fl  see  the  drooping  sea-horse  mourn. 
Joins  willing  woods,and  varies  shadesfromshades; ;  And  swallow*  roost  in  Nil  us'  dusty  urn. 
Now  breaks,  or  now  directs,  th'  intending  lines;  I  My  lord  advances  with  majestic  mien, 
Paints  as  you  plant,  and,  as  you  work,  designs.    jSmit  with  the  mighty  pleasure  to  be  seen  : 

Still  follow  sense,  of  ev'ry  art  the  sot;!,  j  Hut  soft  —  by  regular  approach  —  not  \ct — 

Part-  answering  parts  shall  slide  into  a  whole  ;       First  thro'  the  length  of  you  hot  terrace  sweat ; 
Spontaneous  beauties  all  around  advance,  1  And  when  up  ten  steep  slopes  yon 'vedragtfdyour 

Start ev'n  from  difficulty, strike  from  chance;     I  Justathisstudy-doorhe'llrdesfcyoru'eyes.^Thigha, 
Nature  shall  join  you  ;  time  shall  make  it  grow  j      Ilia  study  !  with  what  authors  is  it  stor'd  i 
A  work  to  wonder  at  —  perhaps  a  Stow.  )  In  hooks  not  authors,  curious  is  my  lord  ; 

Without  it,  proud  Versailles!  thyjglon  falls;     To  all  their  dated  hacks  he  turns  you  round. 
And  Nero's  tettaces  desert  their  walls  :   *  [Tliese  Aldus  printed,  those  l)u  Sued  has  hound- 

The  v.  st  parterres  a  thousand  hands  shall  make, 
Ia>  !  Cubnam  comes,  and  floats  them  with  a  lake 
Or  cut  wide  views  thro'  mountains  to  the  plain, 
^  on   I:  wish  your  hill  or  shclter'd  seat  again. 
Lv'n  in  an  ornament  its  place  remark, 
Nor  in  an  hermitage  set  Dr.  Clarke. 


Behold  Villario's  ten  years  toil  complete  ; 


Lo,  some  are  ^e!luln  ;  and  thereat  as  good, 
'For  all  his  lordship  knows,  but  they  are  wood. 
'  For  Locke  or  Milton  'tis  in  vain  to  look  ; 

These  shelves  admit  not  any  modern  book. 

And  now  the  chapel's  silver  bell  jon  heaT, 
That  summons  you  to  all  the  pride  of  prav'r  : 


,  Light  quirks  of  music,  broken  and  uneven, 
His  Quincunx  darkens,  his  Espaliers  meet ;  Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  heaven. 

The  wood  supports  the  plain,  the  parts  unite,     {On  painted  ceilings  you  devoutly  stare, 
And  strength  of  shade  contends  with  Strength  of  j  Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrioor  Lacuei 
A  waving  glow  the  bloomy  beds  display,    [light ;  Or  gilded  clouds  in  fair  expansion  lie, 
Blushing  in  bright  diversities  of  day,  '  :  And  bring  all  Paradise  before  your  eye. 


With  silver-qniv'ring  rills  meander'd  o'er  — 
Enjoy  them,  _\ou  !   Villario  can  no  more; 
Tir'd  of  the  scene  parterres  and  fountains  yield, 
He  finds  at  last  he  better  likes  a  field. 


To  rest  the  cushion  and  soft  dean  invite, 
Who  never  mentions  hell  to  ears  polite. 

But  hark  !   the  chiming  clocks  to  dinner  call  J 
A  hundred  footsteps  scrape  the  marble  hall ; 


Thro'  his  young  woods  how  pleas'd  Sabinus  The  rich  buffet  well-color'd  serpents  grace, 


Or  sate  delighted  in  the  thick'ningshade,  [stray'd, 
M  ith  annual  joy  the  redd'ning  shoots  to  greet, 
Or  see  the  stretching  branches  long  too  meet ! 
His  sun's  tine  taste  an  op'ner  vista  loves, 
Foe  to  the  dryads  of  his  father's  groves 


And  gaping  Triton?  spew  to  wash  your  face. 
Is  this  a  dinner?  this  a  genial  room? 
No,  'tis  a  temple,  and  a  hetacomb  ! 
A  solemn  sacrifice,  perform'd  in  state  ;  ' 
You  drink  by  measure,  and  to  minute*  <°at. 


-.  v*v.  .w  »tK  uivwjo  <n  jii>  laiuci  3  ^itjves  ,  i    i  uu  uiinrv   uy    iuea»*u^,   iiiiu   l*j  miwuies  rat. 

One  boundless  green,  or  Hourish'd  carpet  views, '  So  tpiick  retires  each  flying  course,  you  'd  sw 


A\  it!,  all  the  mournful  family  of  yews  ; 


Sancho's  dread  doctor  and  his  wand  wire  there. 


'lh^  thriving  plant:,  ignoble  broomsticks  made,    Between  each  act  the  trembling  salvers  ring, 
Now  sweep  those  alleys  they  were  born  to  shade.  From  soup  to  sweet-wine,  and  Cod  bless  the  king. 

At  '1  imon's  villa  let  us  pass  a  day,     [away  !"  t  In  plenty  starving,  tantaiiz'd  in  state, 
where  all  cry  out,  "  What  sums  are  thrown  |  Ana  complaisantly  help'd  to  all  1  hate. 
So  proud,  so  grand  ;  of  that  stupendous  air,  Treated,  caress'd,  and  tir'd,  I  take  my  leave, 

Soft  and  agreeable  come  never  there  j  Sick  of  his  civil  pride  from  morn  to  eve  ; 

Greatness,  with  Timon,  dwells  in  such  a  draught  '<  I  curse  such  lavish  cost,  and  little  skill. 
As  briugs  all  Brobdignag  before  your  thought.  And  swear  no  day  was  e\  cr  pass'd  so  ill ! 
To  compass  tins,  his  budding  is  a  town,     ■  Yet  hence  the  poor  are  cloth'd,  thehungryfed; 

His  pond  an  ocean,  his  parterre  a  down  :  [Health  to  himself,  and  to  his  infants  bread 

Who  but  must  laugh,  the  master  when  he  sees,  |Thelab'rer  bears:  wh.it  hi?  hard  heart  denies, 


A  puny  in«cct,  shiv'ring  at  a  breeze  ! 
i.o,  what  huge  heap.-  of  littleness  around  ! 
,  he  whole  a  labnr'd  quarry  above  ground. 
Two  Cupids  squirt  before  :  a  lake  behind 
Improves  the  keenness  of  the  northern  wind. 
Hi*  garde;is  next  your  admiration  call  ; 
On  ev'ry  side  you  look,  behold  the  wall! 

■ising  intricacies  intervene, 
No  artful  wildness  to  perplex  the  scene  ; 
Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alky  has  a  brother, 
A  ■!'•  half  the  platform  ju  t  reflects  the  other. 
The  suflfring  eve.  inverted  nature  sees, 

■  ut  to  statues,  statues  thick  as  trees; 
■\\  ith  here  a  fountain  never  to  be  play'd  ; 
And  there  a  summer-house  that  know*  no  shade, 
n<  re  Amphitrite  sails  thro'  myrtle  bow'rs  3 
Then  gladiators  fight,  ot  die  in  flow'rs; 


His  charitable  vanity  supplies. 

Another  age  shaH  sec  the  aroMen  ear 
!  Imbrovvn  the  slope,  and  nod  on  the  parterre, 
iDcep  harvest  bury  all  his ;  ride  has  plann'd, 
And  laughing  Ceres  re-assume  the  Ian.  I. 

Who  then  sliall  grace, orwho  improve thesoil? 
\Yho  plants  like  Bat  hurst,  or  who  builds  like 
'Tis  use  alone  that  sanctifies  expence,  f  Boyle* 
And  splendor  borrows  all  her  rays  from  sen^e. 

His  father's  acres  who  enjoys  iq  peace, 
Or  makes  his  neighbour  glad,  if  he  increase  ; 
Whose  cheerful  tenants  bless  their  yearly  toil, 
Yet  to  their  lord  owe  more  than  to  the  soil  ; 
Whose  ample  lawns  .-re  not  asharo'd  to  feed 
The  milky  heifer  and  deserving  steed  ; 
Whose  ruing  forests,  not  for  pride  or  show, 
Bat  future  buildings,  future  ..  row: 

Let 


' 
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\i  plantations  wretch  from  Jo,«  n  to  d 
i  idc  a  country,  and  then  ra 
You  100 
Erect  new  wonders,  and  tl  ir  ; 

Jones  and  1  .  Ives  rt  »toi  . 

,\aJ  be  whatc'er  \  itnrvius  was  b<  'ore  : 
Till  k.  rth  th' ideas  of  your  mind 

(Prou  c  ■    "  •  •  inds  design'd)', 

pen,  public \vn\s  extend  ; 
of  the  God,  ascend  ; 
ie  broad  arcb  die  dang'rous  Hood  contain,   | 
The  mole  projected  break  the  rearing  wain  : 
Back  to  his  bounds  ttuir  subject  sea  command^ 
And  roll  obedient  rivers  thr<>'  the  land  ; 
ce.to  happy  Britain  bi 
rial  works,  and  worthy  kings. 


to  Mr.  Addison,  occasioned  ly 
his  Dialogues  on  Medals.     Pope. 

See  the  wild  waste  of  all-devouring  years  ! 
How  Rome  her  own  sad  sepulchre  appears, 
With  nodding  arches,  broken  temples  spread  ! 
The  w  iv  tombs  now  vanish'd  like  their  dead  '. 
Imperial  wonders  rais'd  on  nations  spoil'd, 
Where,  mbx'd  with  slaves,  the  groaning  martyr 
toil'd  : 

res,  that  now  unpeople'  w<  odsj 
La  distant  cuuntiv  of  her  floods : 
Fane;,  which  admiring  gods  with  pride  surrey, 
S  atuesof  men  scarce  less, alive  than  they  I 
Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  mould'ring  age, 
Some  hostile  fury,  some  religious  ra^e. 
Barhariau  blindness;  Christian  zed  conspire, 
And  Papal  piety,  and  Gothic  fire. 
Perhaps,  by  Its  own  ruin  »av'd  from  flame. 
Some  buried  marble  half  preserves  a  name; 
That  name  thele  im'd  with  fieroedisputes  pursue. 
And  jr,ive  to  Titus  old  Vespasian's  due 

Ambition  sigh'd  :  she  found  it  vain  to  trust 
The  (aithless  column  and  the  ©tumbling  bus!  : 
Huge  mole-,  whose  shadow  stretch'd  from  shore 

to  shore, 
Their  ruins  perish'd,  and  their  place  no  more! 
Convinc'd,  she  now  contracts  her  vast  design, 
And  ail  her  triumphs  shrink  into  a  coin. 
A  narrow  orb  each  crowded  conquest  keeps ; 
Beneath  her  palm  here  sad  J  odea  weep?. 
Now  scantier  limits  the  proud  arch  confine, 
And  scarce  are  seen  the  prostrate  Nile  or  Rhine; 
And  small  Euphrates  thro'  the  piece  is  roll'd, 
And  little  eagles  wave  their  wings  in  »old. 

The  Medal,  faithful  to  its  charge  of  fame, 
Thro'  climes  artdage*  bears  each  form  and  name; 
Jn  one  short  view  subjected  "a  oe 
Gods,  emp'rors,  heroes,  sages,  beautie 
With  sharpen'd  sight  pale  antiquaries  pore, 
Th'  inscription  value,  but  the  rogt  adore. 
This  the  blue  varnish,  that  the  green  endear  , 
The  sacred  rust  of  twice  ten  hundred  years. 
To  gain  Pescennius  one  employs  Ins  schemes  ■, 
*         rasps  a  i  ecrops  in  ecstatic  dreams. 
Poor  Vadius,  long  with  learned  spleen  devour'd, 
Can  <  asure  iwce  his  shield  was  scour 'd 


And  Curio,  restless  by  the  fair.:: 

Sighs  for  an  Otho,  and  neglects  hi-  bride. 

JTheifs  is  ihe  vanity,  the  learning  thine  : 
Toueh'dbythy  hand,  again  Rome's  glories  shine, 
Her ;  'like  heroes  rise  to  view, 

And  all  hei  rnents bloom  a-ncw. 

Nor  blush,  these  studies  thy  regard  en| 
Tliesje  pleas' tl  the  fathers  of  \ 
The  verse  and  sculpture  bore  an  equal  par:, 
And  art  ri  flet  ted  im. . 

Oh  when  shall  Brit  ious  of  her  claim, 

Stand  emulous  of  Greek  and  Roman  fame! 
In  living  medals  tec  her  wars  curoll'd, 
And  vanquish'd  realms  supply  recording  goW? 
Here,  rising  bold,  the  patriot's  honest  lace  ; 
There,  warriors  frowning  in  historic  brass  i 
Then  future  ages  with  delight  shall  ee 
How  Plato's,  Bacon's  Newton's  looks  agree  , 
Or  in  fair  series  laurel  I'd  bards  he  shown, 
A  Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Addison. 
Then  shall  th)  Craggs  (and  let  me  call  him  mine) 
On  the  cast  ore,  another  Pollio,  shine  ; 
V\  ith  aspect  open  shall  erect  his  head, 
And  round  the.  orb  in  lasting  notes  be  read, 
"  Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth  1  of  soul  sincere, 
"  In  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clear ; 
"  Who  broke  no  promise,  serv'dmo  private  erwj, 
"  Who  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend: 
"  Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approCd, 
"  And  prais'd,  unenvied,  by  the  Muse  he  lov'd." 


§  1Q.     Epistle  to   Dr.  Arlu'hnot,   being  the 
Prologue  to  the  Saliva.     Pope. 

P.    Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John,  fatigu'd 
I  -  iid, 

■  the  knocker  ;  say  I  'm  sick,  I  'in  dead. 
i  he  Dog-star  rages!  nay 'tis  past  a  doubt, 
All  Bedlam,  nr  Parnassus,  is  let  out  : 
Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  hand, 
They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land. 

What  walls  can  guard  me,  or  what  shades  can 
hide?  [ghde$ 

They  pierce  mv  thickets,    thro'  my  grot  they 
By  bind,  by  water,  they  renew  the  charge  ; 
They  stop  the  chariot,  and  they  hoard  the  barge, 
No  place  is  sacred,  not  the  Church  is  free, 
Ev'n  Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath  day  to  me  : 
Then  from  the  Mint  walks  forth  the  man  of 
Happyl  to  catch  mejust  at  dinner  time,  [rhyme, 

Is  there  a  Parson,  much  bemus'd  in  beer, 
A  maudlin  Poetess,  a  rhyming  Peer, 
A  Clerk,  foredoom'd  his  father's  soul  to  cross, 
Who  pens  a  Stanza  when  he  should  engross? 
Is  there,  who,  lock'd  from  ink  and  paper,  scrawls 
Withdcsp'raicch.  .<  rial  round  hisdarken'd  walls"? 
All  fly  to  Twit'naiU,  and  in  humble  strain 
Apply  to  me,  to  keep  them  mad  or  \ain. 
Arthur,  whose  giddy  con  neglects  the  laws, 
Imputes  to  me  and  my  damn'd  works  the  cause: 
Poor  Cofnus  sees  his  frantic  wife  elope  ; 
And  curses  Wit,  and  Poetry,  and  Pope.     [long 

Friend  to  my  Life!  (which  did  not  you  pro- 
The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song.) 

What 
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What  Drops  or  Nostrum  can  this  plague  remove, 
Or  which  must  end  aiu,  a  lmol's  wrath  or  love? 
A  dire  dilemma  •  either  wuy  1  'm  sped  ; 
If  foes,  the)  write  j  if  friends,  they  read  me  dead 
Seis'd  and  tied  down  tojudge,  how  wretched  1 ! 
Who  can't  be  silent,  and  \\  iio  will  not  lie: 
To  laugh,  were  want  of  goodness  and  of  grace  ; 
And  to  be  grave,  escei  L  all  pow'r  of  face  : 

ith  sad  civility,  i  read 
"With  honest  anguish,  and  an  aching  head  ; 
And  drop  at  last,  but  in  unwilling  ears, 
Thissavingcounscl, '  keen  your  piece  nine  yean  .' 

Nine  years!  cries  he,  who  high  in  Drury-lane, 
Lull'd  by  soft  Zephyrs  then'  the  broken  pane, 
Rhymes  ere  i>'.  wakes,  and  prims  before  Tern 
Dblig'd  by- hunger  and  request  of  friends;  [ends, 
'  The  piece,  you  think.,  is  incorrect?  win  taktiii 
'  J  ;un  all  submission, what  you'd  have  it/nake it.' 

Three  things  another's  modest  wishes  bound, 
My  Friendship,  and  a  Prologue,  and  Ten  Pound. 

Pitholeon  sends  to  me  :  '  yon  know  his  Grace  : 
'  1  want  a  Patron;  ask  him  for  a  Place.' 
Pitholeon  libeli'd  me — '  but  here's  a  letter  [ter. 
'  Informs  you,  Sir,  'twas  when  he  knew  no  bet- 
1  Dare  you  refuse  him  ?  Curl  invites  to  dine  ; 
*  He'll  write  a  Journal,  or  he  'II  turn  Divine.' 

Isles*  me  !  a  packet.  —  '  'Tis  a  stronger  sues, 
'  A  Virgin Tragedy,  an  Orphan  -Muse.' 
If  I  dislike  it,  '  Furies,  death,  and  rtge!' 
If  I  approve,  '  Commend  i".  to  the  stage.'  [end--, 
There  (thank  my  stars!')  rav  whole  commission 


Ti. 


and  1  are,  luckily,  no  friend';. 


Fir'd  that  the  :.  iuse  reject  him,  «  'Sdcnth,  I'll 
'  ;  ri  it  it,  [Liutot." 

'  And  shame  the  fools — Your  int' rest,  Sir, -with 
Lintot,  dub  cogue!  will  think  your  price  too 
*  Not,  Sir,  ifyou  revise  it,  and  retouch.'  [much  : 
All  in}  .lemurs  but  louble  his  attacks ; 
At  last  he  whispers,  ;  IJo  ;  and  we  go  snacks.' 
Clad  of  a  quarrel,  straight  I  clap  the  door : 
Sir,  let  me  seeyour  works  and  you  no  more. 

Tis  sung,  when  Midas'  ears  be^an  to  spiing 
(Midas,  a  sacred  person  and  a  king), 
His  very  Minister  who  spied  them  hrst 
(Some  ^ay  his  Queen)  was  fore'd  to  speak,  or 
And  is  not  mine,  my  friend,  a  sorer  case,    [burst. 
"When  cv'rv  coxcomb  perks  them  in  my  face? 

-i.  Good  friend,  forbear!  you  deal  in  dang'rous 
thii 
I  'd  never  name  Queen--,  Ministers,  or  Kings  ; 
Keep  cloi  -  to  Ears,  and  those  let  Asses  prick, 
'Tis  nothing — P.  Nothing,  if  they  bite  and  kick? 
Out  with  it,  Dunciad!  let  the  secret  pass, 
That  secret  to  each  fool,  that  he's  an  Ass:   [lie? 
The  truth  once  told  (and  wherefore  should  we 
The  Queen  of  Midas  slept,  and  so  may  I. 

Von  think  this  cruel  ?   take  it  for  a  rule, 
No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool. 
:  Let  peals  of  laughter,  Codrus,  round  theebrcak, 
i  Thou  unconccrn'd  canst  hear  the  mighty  crack  : 
Pit,  box,  and  gall'ry  in  convulsions  hurl'd, 
Thou  st.  ad'st  unhook  amidst  a  bursting  world. 
Wba  shames  a  Scribbler?  break  one  cobweb  thro', 
He  spins  the  -slight  sel&pltasiag  thread  anew  : 


De  troy  hi>  fib  or  sophistry  in  vain, 
The  creature  '.-  at  Ins  ditty  work  again, 
Throned  On  the  centre  of  his  thin  designs, 
Proud  of  a  vast  uxtenl  of  flimsy  hue* ! 
Whom  have  1  hurt?   has  Poet  vet,  or  Peer, 
Post  the  arch'd  eyebrow,  or  Parna-sian  sneer; 
And  has  nol  Colley  -till  his  Ion,  and  whore i 
His  butchers  lluily,  his  free- masons  Moor? 
Does  not  one  tabic  Bavius  still  admit  ? 
Still  to  one  Bishop  Phillipatscems  a  W  it? 
Slill  bappho — //.  Hold,  for  God's  sake — you'll 

offend, 
No  names — be  cairn — learn  prudence  of  a  friend  : 
1  too  could  write,  and  1  am  twji     ..    tall  j     [all. 
But  foesl  ike  these — P.OneFlattxet         isetUan 
Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  lcaru'd  aru  right. 
It  is  the  slaver  kills,  and  not  the  bite. 
A  fool  (|uite  angiv  is  quite  innocent  : 
Alas !  'itis  ten  time,  worse  when  they  repent. 

One  dedicates  in  high  heroic  prose, 
And  ridicules  beyond  a  hundred  foes : 
One  from  all  Grub-street  will  my  fame  defend, 
And,  more  abusive,  calls  himself  my  friend. 
This  prints  n.y  Liturs,  that  expects  a  bribe, 
And  others  roar  aloud,  '  Subscribe,  subscribe.' 
There  are  who  to  my  person  pay  the  court: 
I  cough  like  Horace,  and,  tho'  lean,  I'm  short. 
Amman's  treat  son  one  shoulder  had  too  high  ; 
Such  Uiid's  nose  ;  and, '  Sir !  vou  have  an  Lyu'— 
Go  on,  obliging  creatures,  make  n.e  see 

HI  that  disgrae'd  my  Betters  met  in  me. 
Say  for  mv  comfort,  languishing  in  bed, 
'  Just  so  immortal  Aluro  held  hrs  head  ;' 
And  when  1  u:e.  be  sutc  yc-u  let  me  know 
Great  Huma  uied  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Why  did  i  write!  what  sin  to  me  unknown. 
Dipp'd  me  in  ink,  my  parent's,  or  my  own? 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  vet  a  feci  to  fame, 
I  hsp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 

1  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade, 
No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobey'd  ;        [Wife, 
'Die  Muse  but  .-erv'd  to  ease  sonic  Friend,  not 
To  help  me  thro1  this  long  disease,  my  Life; 
To  sec  mci,  Arbuthnot!   tiiv  Art  and  Care, 

And  teach  the  being  you  preserv'd  to  bear. 
But  why  then  publish?   Granville  the  polite, 

And  know  ing  //a;'.--/.,  would  tcilmel  could  write; 

Well-natur'd  Garth,  inflaan'd  with  earlv  praise, 

And  CongreVQ  lov'd,  and  Swift  endnr'd  my  lays; 

The  courtly  Tallut,  Somen,  Sheffield  read  ; 

Ev'n  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the  head  ; 

And  8t>  John's  sell  (great  Dry  den's  friend  he- 

Wnh  open  arms  reeciv'd  one  Poet  more,   [fore) 

Happy  my  studies,  when  by  these  approv'u  ! 

Happier  their  Author  when  by  these  belov'ci  ! 

From  these  the  world  will  judge  of  men  and 
books, 

Not  from  the  Burnet:-,  OldmLvona,  and  Cooks. 
Soft  were  my  numbers,  who  could  take  offence 

While  pure  Description  held  the  place  of  Sense? 

Like  gentle  Rung's  was  my  flovv'ry  theme, 

A  pa-.ued  mistress,  or  a  purling  stream 

Vet  then  did  Gildon  draw  his  venal  quill ; 

I  wish'd  the  man  a  dinner,  and  sat  still. 

Ytt 
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Yet  then  did  Prrnt^  rav?  in  furious  fret  ; 
I  never  aoswer'd,  1  waa  not  in  debt. 
If  want  provok'd,  or  madness  made  them  print, 
I  •!')  war  with  Bedlam  or  the  A/tNf. 
Did  some  more  sober  Critic  come  abroad  ; 
If  wrong,  I  snnTds  if  right,  I  kiss'd  the  rod. 
Pain-.  i  their  just  pretence! ; 

And  all  they  want  is  spirit,  ta-te,  and  sense. 
Commas  and  points  they  set  exactly  right  ; 
And  'twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite. 
Yet  near  one  sprig  of  laurel  grae'd  these  ribalds, 
From  slashing  Bentley  down  lo piddling TilalJ  ; 
Earlivi  i _htwlv>  read -not.and  but -cans andspells, 
Each  Word-catcher,  that  lives  on  syllables1, 
Ev'n  such  small  Critics  some  regard  may  claim, 
Prcaerv 'd  in  Milton  s  or  in  Shaksp'eare's  name. 
Pretty  '.  in  ambir  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hairs  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grabs,  <r  worms! 
The  things  we  know  aie  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  <!e\il  they  got  there. 

Were  others  angry  :   I  excus'd  them  too  ; 
Well  might  tliev  rage,  I  gave  them  hut  their  doe. 
A  man's  tree  merit  lis  not  hard  to  find  ; 
But  each  man's  secret  standard  in  his  mind, 
That  casting-weight  pride  adds  to  emptiness, 
This  who  can  gratift  ?  for  who  can  pucks  ? 
The  Bard  whom  pilfer'd  Pa  torals  renown, 
Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half  a  crown, 
J\u>t  writes  to  make  his  barrennc-s  appear, 
And  strain-,  from  hardbound  bruins,  eight  lines 

a-vear  ; 
lie,  who  "still  wanting,  tho'  he  lives  on  theft, 
Steah  much,  spends  little,  \et  has  nothing  left : 
Andile.whonowtos.n-e.iu.w- nonsense  leaning, 
Mian-  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning, 
And  He,  whose  fustian  's  <o  sublimely  bad, 
gl  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad  : 
All  these  my  modest  Satire  bade  translate, 
And  own  d  that  nine  such  Poets  made  a  Tale. 
How  did  they  funic,  and  stamp,  and  roar  and 
And  s>\  ear,  not  Addison  himself  was  safe,  [chafe! 

Peace  to  all  such  !  but  were  there  one  whose 
fires 
True  Genius  kindles,  and  fair  Fame  inspires; 
lilc-st  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please, 
And  born  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease  : 
Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne, 
View  him  with  scornful,  ver  with  jealous  eyes, 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caus'd  himself  to  rise  , 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer ; 
Willing  to  wound,  ;i\\<\  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike  ; 
Alike  rescn'd  to  blame,  <,r  to  commend, 
A  tidt'rous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend  ; 
Dreading  ev'n  pools,  bv  Flatterers  besieg'd, 
And  so  obliging,  that  he  ne'er  obiig'd  ; 

Like  Cato,  gives  bis  Hula  Senate  laws, 

And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applau-e; 
While  Wits  and  Templars  cv'ry  sentence  raise. 
And  wonder  with  a  foo'i-h  face  of  praise  — 
Who  hut  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be? 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he? 


What  tho'  my  name  stood  rubric  on  the  walls, 
Or  pl.ister'd  posts,  with  claps,  in  capitals  ? 
Or  smoking  forth,  a  bundled  hawkers  load. 
On  wings  of  winds  came  thing  all  abroad  ?  | 
I  sough  1  !u>  homage  from  the  rare  that  write: 
I  kept,  like  Asian  monarchs,  from  their  sight  : 
Poems  1  heeded  (now  be-rhym'd  so  long) 
No  n  tore  than  thou, greatCieoige!  a  1  iiit  li-(ia\song. 
I  ne'er  \\  ith  wits  or  witlings  pass'd  my  days, 
To  spread  about  the  itch  of  verse  and  praise; 
Nor,  like  a  puppy,  dangled  thro'  the  town, 
To  fetch  anil  carry  sing-song  up  and  down  ; 
Xor  at  rehearsals  sweat ,  and  mouth'd,  and  cry'd, 
U  ith  handkerchief  and  orange  at  my  side  : 
But  sick  of  fops,  and  poetry,  and  prate. 
To  Bujo  left  the  whole  <  aslalian  state. 

Proud,  as  Apollo  on  his  fork  ad  hill, 
Sat  full-blown  Bufo,  puff'd  by  cv'ry  quill  ; 
Fed  with  soft  dedication  all  day  long, 
Horace  and  he  went  hand  in  hand  in  song., 
His  library  (where  busts  of  poets  dead 
And  a  true  Pindar  stood  without  a  he?d) 
Reeeiv'd  of  wits  an  undistingush'd  race, 
Who  first  his  judgment  ask'd,  and  then  a  place: 
Much  they  extoil'd  his  pictures,  much  his  seat, 
And  Ha.ter'd  cv'ry  dav,  and  some  days  eat  : 
Till  grown  more  frugal  in  his  riper  davs. 
He  paid  some  ba  tils  with  port, andsomewilhpraisc; 
To  some  a  dry  rehearsal  was  assign'd  ; 
And  others  (harder  still)  he  paid  in  kind. 
Dry  Jen  alone  (what  wonder !)  came  not  nigh  ; 
Dry  den  alone  eseap'd  this  judging  eve  : 
Cut  sihl  the  iircat  have  kindness  in  reserve; 
lh  help'd  to  bury  whom  he  help'd  to  starve. 

May  some  choice  patron  bless  each  grey  goose 
May  ev'rv  Bavins  ha\e  his  Buja  still  !      [quill 
So  when  a  statesman  wants  a  day's  defence. 
Or  em  y  holds  a  whole  week'.-  war  w  uh  sense  : 
Or  simple  pride  for  flatt'ry  makes  demands, 
Ma)  Dunce  bv  Dunce  be  whistled  off  my  hands! 
Blest  be  the  great  for  those  they  takeaway. 
And  those  they  left  me,  for  they  left  mc  Cay ; 
Left  me  to  see  neglected  Genius  bloom, 
Neglected  die,  and  tell  it  on  his  tomb  : 
Of  all  thy  blameless  life  the  sole  return, 
My  Verse  and  Queensb'ry  weeping  o'er  thy  urn. 

O  let  me  live  my  Own,  and  die  so  too  ! 
/J'o  live  and  die  i-  all  1  have  to  do)  : 
Maintain  a  Poet's  dignity  and  ease, 
Andsec  what  friend-, and  read  what  bookslplcasc. 
Above  a  patron,  tho'  ]  condescend 
Sometimes  to  call  a  minister  my  friend. 
1  was  not  born  for  courts  or  great  affairs : 
1  pay  my  debts,  believe,  and  say  ray  pray'rs ; 
Can  sleep  without  a  poem  in  my  head, 
Nor  know  if  Dennis  be  ali\c  or  dead. 

Why  am  I  ask'd  what  next  shall  see  the  light  ? 
Heavens!  was  1  born  for  nothing  but  to  write? 
Has  life  no  joys  for  me  ?  or  (to  be  grave) 
Have  I  no  friend  to  serve,  no  soul  to  save?  [doubt 
•'  I  found  him  close  with  Swiff* — '  Indeed?  no 
(Cries  prating  Ballus)  something  will  come  out. 
'lis  all  in  vain,  dens  it  us  I  will  ; 
No,  such  u  (jtiiiua  peter  can  lie  still ;' 

And 
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And  then  for  mine  obligingly  mistakes 
The  first  lampoon  Sir  I  ('ill  or  Bubo  makes 
Poor  guiltless  1  !   and  can  I  choose  but  .smile, 
When  every  coxcomb  knows  ine  by  ray  style? 

Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  Bow, 
That  tends  to  make  one.  worthy  man  ray  foe, 
Give  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  tear, 
Or  from  the  soft-ey'd  virgin  steal  a  tear! 
.But  lie  who  hurls  a  harmless  neighbour's  peace, 
Insults  fallen  worth,  or  beauty  in  distress  ; 
Who  loves  a  lie,  lame  slander  helps  about, 
Who  writes  a  libel,  or  who  copies  out ; 
That  fop  whose  pride  affects  a  patron's  name, 
Vet  absent  wounds  an  author's  honest  fame  ; 
Who  can  vour  merit  selfishly  approve, 
And  show  the  sense  of  it  without  the  loce ; 
Who  lias  the  vanity  to  call  you  Friend, 
Yet  wants  the  honor  injur'd  to  defend  ; 
Who  tells  whate'er  you  think,  whate'eryou  say, 
And,  if  he  lie  hot,  must  at  least  betray  . 
Who  to  the  dean  and  silver  bell  can  swear, 
And  sees  at  Cannons  what  was  never  there  ; 
Who  reads  but  with  a  lust  to  misapply, 
Make  satire  a  lampoon,  and  fiction  lie  — 
A  lash  like  mine  no  honest  man  shall  dread, 
But  all  such  babbling  blockheads  in  his  stead. 

Let  Snorus  tremble.  —  A.  What!   that  thing 
of  silk? 
Sporus,  that  mere  white  curd  of  ass's  milk  ? 
Satire  or  sense,  alas  !   can  Sporus  feel  ? 
Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel? 

P.  Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings, 
-  This  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  stinks  and  stings  ; 
Whose  buzz  the  witty  and  the  fair  annoys, 
Yet  wit  ne'er  tastes,  and  beauty  ne'er  enjoys  : 
So  well-bred  spaniels  ch  illy  delight 
In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite. 
Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray, 
As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  war. 
Whether  in  florid  impotence  bespeaks, 
And,  as  theprompterb  readies,  the  puppet  squeaks, 
Or  at  the  ear  of  Jive,  familiar  toad, 
Half  froth,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad, 
In  puns,  or  politics,  or  talcs,  or  lies, 
Or  spile,  or  smut,  or  rhymes,  or  blasphemies 
His  wit  all  sec-saw,  between  that  and  this ; 
Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  m 
And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis. 
Amphibeous  thing  !  that  acting  either  part, 
The  trifling  head,  or  the  corrupted  heart; 
Fop  at  the  toilet,  flatt'rer  at  the  board, 
Now  trips  a  lady,  and  now  struts  a  lord. 
fire's  tempter  thus  the  rabbins  have  express'd  : 
A  cherub's  face,  a  reptile  all  the  rest. 
Beauty  that  shocks  von,  paits  that  none  will  trust, 
V  it,  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust. 

Not  fortune's  worshipper,  nor  fashion's  fool, 
Not  lucre's  madman,  nor  ambition's  tool, 
Not  proud,  nor  servile  ;  be  one  Poet's  praise, 
That,  if  he  pleas'd,  he  picas' d  by  maulv  ways  : 
That  flatt'ry  ey  n  to  Kings  he  held  a  shame, 
And  thought  a  lie  in  verse  or  prose  the  same  : 
That  not  in  Fancy's  maze  he  wander'd  long, 
But  stoop'd  to  Truth,  and  moraliz'd  his  song  : 
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'i.  hat  not  for  Fame,  but  Virtue's  better  end, 
lie  stood  the  furious  foe,  the  timid  friend, 
liie  damning  critic,  half-approving  wit, 
The  coxcomb  hit,  or  fearing  to  be  hit  ; 
Laugh'd  at  the  loss  of  friends  he  never  had, 
The  dull,  the  proud,  the  wicked,  and  the  mad  ; 
The  distant  threats  of  vengeance  on  his  iiead, 
The  blow  mifelt,  the  tear  be  never  shed  • 
The  tale  reviv'd,  the  lie  so  oft  o'erthrown; 
Th'  imputed  trash  and  d illness  not  his  own  ; 
The  morals blacken'd  when  the  writings 'scape, 
The  libell'd  person,  and  the  pictur'd  shape  ; 
Abuse  on  all  he  lov'd,  or  lov'd  him,  spread  - 
A  friend  in  exile,  or  a  father  dead  ; 
The  whisper  that,  to  greatness  still  too  near, 
Perhaps  yet  \  ibiatefl  on  his  Sovereign's  ear  — 
\\  clcome  for  thee,  fair  Virtue  !  all  the  past ; 
For  thee,  fair  Virtue  !   welcome  even  the  last  1 

A.  But  why  insult  the  poor,  affront  the  great  ? 

P.  A  knave  's  a  knave  to  me  in  ev'ry  stata- 
Alike  my  scorn  if  he  succeed  or  fail, 
Spurns  at  court,  or  Japhct  in  a  jail, 
A  hireling  scribbler,  or  a  hireling  peer, 
Knight  of  the  post  corrupt,  or  of  the  shire. 
If  on  a  pillory,  or  near  a  throne, 
lie  gain  his  Prince's  ear,  or  lose  his  own. 

Vet  soft  by  nature,  more  a  dupe  than  wit, 
Sappho  can  tell  you  how  this  man  was  bit: 
This  dreaded  Sat'rist  Dennis  will  confess 
Foe  to  his  pride,  but  friend  to  his  distress  : 
So  humble,  he  has  knock'd  atTibaltVs  door, 
Has  drunk  with    Ciller,  nay  has  rhyiud  lor 

IMour. 
Full  ten  years   lander'd,  did  he  once  replv  ? 
Three  thousandsuns  went  down  on  Jf'ehted's  lie. 
To  please  a  Mistress,  one  aspers'd  his  life; 
lie  lash'd  him  not,  hut  let  her  be  his  wife  : 
Let  Budget  charge  low  GrSl'street  on  his  quill, 
And  write  whate'er  he  pleas'd,  except  his  Will  ; 
Let  the  two  (Juris  of  Town  and  Court  abuse 
His  father,  mother,  body,  soul,  and  muse. 
Vet  why  ?  that  Father  held  it  for  a  rule, 
It  was  a  sin  to  call  our  neighbour  fool : 
That  harmless  Mother  thought  no  w  ife  a  whore: 
Hear  this,  and  spare  his  family,  James  Moor  I 
Unspotted  names,  and  memorable  long  ! 
ll'  there  be  force  in  Virtue  or  in  Song. 

Of  gentle  blood  (part  shed  in  Honor's  cause, 
While  vet  in  Britain  Honor  had  applause) 
Each  parent  sprung.  — A .  What  fortune,  prayi— 

P.  Their  own ; 
And  better  got  than  Bcstia'i  from  the  throne. 
Bom  to  no  Pride,  inheriting  no  Strife, 
Nor  marrying  Discord  in  a  noble  wife  ; 
Stranger  lo  civil  and  religious  tage, 
The  good  man  \\  alk'd  innoxious  through  his  age. 
No  Courts. he  saw,  no  Suits  would  ever  try, 
Nor  dar'd  an  Oath,  nor  hazarded  a  Lie. 
I'nlcarn'd,  he  knew  no  schoolman's  subtle  art: 
No  language  but  the  language  of  the  heart. 
By  nature  honest,  by  experience  wise, 
Healthy  bv  temp'rance,  and  by  exercise  ; 
His  life,  tho'  long,  io  .-.ickness  pass'd  unknown. 
His  death  was  instant,  and  without  a  groan. 

O  grant 
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O  urnnt  ni>   thus  to  live,  and  thus  f  die  ! 
Who  ~j >ruiij-  from   Kings  shall  know   lt-<s  joy 
Chan  I. 

O  Friend !  rriayeach  domestic  bliss  he  thine! 
Be  no  anpleasing  Melancholy  mine  : 
Me  let  the  tend*  r  office  I6ug  enrage, 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  r<  i >osing  Age  ; 
With  lenient  arts  extend  a  Mother's  breath, 
Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death. 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  (he  asking  eye, 
And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky  ! 
On  cares  like  these,  if  length  of  day?  attend, 
MayHe^veii,toMe.ssthosedays,preserveh1y  friend, 
Preserve  him  social,  cheerful,  and  serene, 
Andjnst  as  rich  as  when  he  setv'd  a  Qneen. 

A.  Whether  that  blessing  be  denied  or  given, 
Thus  far  was  right,  the  rest  belongs  to  Heaven. 


;and  EpLtUs  of  Homer  imitated.  Pope. 

SATIRE  I. 

To  Mr.  Forlcscue. 

P.  T'.iF.REarc  (Isearcecan  think  it,  butamtolrl) 
There  are  to  whom  my  Satire  seems  too  hold  ; 
Scarce  to  wise  Peter  complaisant  enough, 
And  soinetrringsaid  of Chartres much  thorough. 
The  lines  are  weak,  a:. other's  pleas'd  to  say  ; 
Lord  Fanny  spin-  a  thousand  such  a  day. 
Tim'rdushy  nature,  of  the  rich  in  awe, 
I  come  to  counsel  learned  in  the  law  : 
Y"u  '11  give  me,  likca  friend  both  sage  and  free, 
Advice;  and  (as  you  use)  without  a  fee. 

F.     I'd  write  no  more. 

A.  Not  write  ?  but  then  I  think  : 
And  for  my  soul  I  cannot  sleep  a  wink. 
I  ntftl  in  company,  I  wake  at  night  ; 

rush  into  my  head,  and  so  1  write. 

P.  Von  could  not  do  a  wor  e  thing  for  your  life. 
Why,  if  tl  tedious,  take  a  wife  : 

Or  rather  truly,  if  your  point  be  ' 
Lettuce  and  cow  lip  wine  —  prulatum  est. 
But  talk  with  Celsus,  Celsus  will  advisi 
Hartsh'oni,of  something  that  shall  closeyoureyes. 
Or,  if  you  needs  rriust  v  rite,  write  Caesar's  praise; 
;1  gain  at  least  a  knighthood,  or  the  bays. 

P.  What!  like  Sit  Richard,  rumbling,  rough, 

and  fierce,  [the  ■ 

h  A'nij,  and  George,  and  Brunswick  crowd 

R  ■  :■'  wii'i  tremendous  sound  y<  trrear    i  under, 

With  gun,  drum,  trumpet,  blunderbuss,  and 

Jer  ? 
Or  nobly  wild,  with  P.  and  force, 

Paint  angels  trembling  round  his  Killing  horse  ? 

F.    'I'll'  n  all  v.  r  '• 
'  arolina  smooth  the  tuneful  lay, 
Lull  with  Amelia's  liquid  name  the  MJne, 
Ai.  1  sweetly  flow  thro'  all  the  royal  line. 

P.  Alas  !  few  v  ear  ; 

Thej  ibeartheii  Laitrtaleiw 

And  justly  Caesar  scorrM  the"  poet's  lays ; 
lory  he  trusts  for  pr  ii   ■ 

F.  Better  be  Cibber,  1  '11  maintain  it  still, 
Thau  ridicule  all  taste,  blaspheme  quadrille, 


Abuse  tin'  city's  best  good  men  in  metre, 
Anil  laugh  at  peers  that  put  their  trust  in  Peter- 
Ev'n  those  you  touch  not,  hate  j6u. 

P.  Whatsh'ould  ail  them? 

P.  A  hundred  smart  inTimonand  in  Balaam. 
The  fewer  still  you  name,  you  wound  the  more 
Bond  is  but  one,  but  Harpax  is  a  score. 

/  .  Each  mortal  has  bis  pleasure  :  none  deny 
Scarsdale  bis  bottle,  Danv  his  ham-pye; 
RidottA  sips  and  dances,  till  she  see 
The  doubling  lustres  dance  as  fast  as  she  ; 

F — loves  the  senate,  Hockley  bole  hisbrother, 
Like  in  all  else  as  one  egg  to  another. 
1  lo\e  to  pour  Out  all  myself,  as  plain 
As  downright  Shippen,  or  as  old  Montaigne  : 
In  them,  as  certain  to  be  lov'd  as  seen. 
Tiie    soul    stood    forth,     nor    kept   a   thought 

within  : 
In  me  what  spots  (for  spots  I  have)  appear, 
W  ill  prove  at  least  the  medium  must  be  clear. 
in  this  impartial  glass  my  Muse  intends 
Fair  to  expose  myself,  my  foes,  my  friends  ; 
Publish  the  |  es  htagi  ;   but  where  my  text 
Is  vice  too  high,  reserve  it  for  the  next : 
My  foes  shall  wish  my  life  a  longer  date, 
And  ev'ry  friend  the,  fess  lament  my  fate. 
My  head  md  heart  thus  flowing  thro'  my  quili, 
Verseman  or  prosema::,term  me  which  you  will, 
Papist  or  Protestant,  ordxttii  between, 
Like  good  Erasmus,  in  an  honest  mean, 
In  moderation  placing  all  my  glory, 
While  Tories  call  me  Whig,  and  Whigs  a  Tory. 

Satire's  my  weapon,  but  I'm  too  discreet 
To  run  a-muck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet; 
I  Only  wear  it  in  a  land  of  hectors, 
Thieves,  supercargoes,  sharpers,  and  directors. 
Save  but  our  army  .'  and  let  Jove  incrust 
Swords,  pikes,  aiid  guns,  with  everlasting  rust  1 
Peace  i-  my  dear  deligfft — hot  Fleury's  more  : 
But  touch  me,  and  no  minister  so  sore. 
Who'er  offends,  at  some  unlucky  time 
Slides  into  verse,  and  hitches  in  a  rhyme, 
Sacred  to  ridicule  his  whole  life  long, 
And  the  sad  burthen  of  some  inerry  song. 

Slander  or  poison  oread  fioin  Delia's  rage; 
Hard  word-,  or  hanging,  if  your  judge  be  Page  : 
From  furious  Sappho  scarce  a  milder  fate, 
P-x'tl  by  her  love,  or  libi  ll'd  by  her  hate. 
Its  proper  pow'r  to  hurt,  each  creature  feels  ; 
Biitl^  aim  their  horns,  and  a-^es  lift  their  heels  \ 
Tis  a  bear's  talent  not  to  kick,  but  hug  ; 
And  no  man  wonders  he 'snot  stung  by  pug. 
So  drink  with  Water-.,  or  with  Chartres  cat  ; 
They  II  never  poison  von,  they'll  only  cheat. 

Then,  learned  Sir  !   (to  cut  the  matter  short) 
Whatc'er  my  fate,  or  well  or  ill  at  Court, 
Whether  olu  age,  with  faint  but  cheerful  ray, 
Attends  to  gild  the  ev'hiug  of  my  day  ; 
Or  death's  black  wing  already  be  display 'd, 
To  wrap  me  in  the  universal  shade  ; 
Whether  thedarken'd  room  to  muse  invite, 
Or  whiten'd  wall  provoke  the  skewer  to  write. 
In  durance,  exile,  Bedlam,  or  the  Mint, 
Like  Lee  or  Budget,  I  will  rhyme  and  print. 

F.  Alas, 
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F.  Alas,  voung  man  !  yotir  days  can  n 
In  flowr  of  age  you  perish  for  a  song  '.    [long  ; 
Plums  and  dirctors,  shylock  and  his  wife. 

Will  club  their  testers  now. to  take  your  life  ! 
P.  What?  arin'd  for  virtue  when  1  point  the 
pep, 
Brand  the  bold  front  of  shameless  guilty  men  . 
Dash  the  proud  gamester  in  hi-  gilded  car; 
Bare  the  mean  hvait  that  lurks  beneath  a  Har  ; 
l  ,iii  there  be  wanting,  10  defend  her  cause, 
Lights  of  the  church,  or  guardians  of  tnenav  si 
Could  pension  d  Boikan  lash  in  honest  strain 
Flatt'rers  and  bigots  even  in  Louis'  reign  ? 
Could  Laureate  Dryden  pimp  and  friar  engage, 
Vet  neither  Charles  nor  James  be  in  a  rage  : 
And  I  not  strip  the  gilding  off  a  knave, 
Unplac'd,  unpension'd,  no  man  ' :  heir  or  slave  ? 
]  will,  or  perish  in  the  gen'roqs  i 
Hear  this  and   tremble!    you  who  'scape  the' 
Yes,  while  1  live,  no  rich  or  noble  knave  [laws. 
Shall  walk  the  world  in  credit  to  hi    grave. 
To  virtue  only  and  her  friends  a  friend, 
The  world  beside, may  murmer  or  commend. 
Know,  all  the  distant  diu  that  world  can   keep. 
Rolls  o'er  my  grotto,  and  but  sooths  my  sleep. 
Ther  t  companions  grace, 

Chiefs  out  of  war,  and  stat  oui  of  place. 

There;St.  John  mingles  with  my  fi 
•  The  feast  i  I  and  the  flow  of  oul : 

he,  whose  lightning  piere'dth'  Iberianlines, 
•.  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my 
( 'i  tames  i  .  lubbompla"m,£5  iues; 

.Almost  as  i  he  conquer'd  Spain. 

Envy  must  own,  I  live  among  the  great, 
]STo  pimp  of  pleasure,  and  no  spy  of  state  ; 
With  eyes  that  pry  not,  tongue  that  ne'er  repeats. 
Fond  to  spread  friendships,  but  to  cover  heats  ; 
To  help  who  want,  to  forward  who  excel  ;  [tellj 
This  all  who  know  me lcnow  ;    who  love  me, 
And  he  unknown  defame  me,  let  them  be 
Scribblers  to  peers,  alike  are  mob  to  me. 
Thi    is  my  plea,  on  this  I  rest  my  cose  — 
What  saitn  my  counsel.  learned  in  the  laws  ? 

F.  Voar  plea  is  good  ;   but  still  I  say,  beware  ! 
Laws  are  exp'laia'd  by  men  —  so  have  a  care. 
It  stands  ori  record,  that  in  Richard's  "times 
A  man  was  hang'd  fdr  verv  honest  rhymes  ! 

the  statute,  qUart."*!  think  it  is, 
Ed  ■.  or  prim,  et  quint.  EHz. 

See  Lilfls,  Satires — here  •, on  have  it  —  read. 

P.  /  less  things  indeed  i 

But  grave  Epistles,  bringing  vice  to  light, 
Such  as  a  King  might  read,  a  Bishop  write, 
Such  as  Sir  Robert  would  approve  — 

E.  Indeed ? 
The  case  is  alter'd  —  you  may  then  proceed  ; 
In  such  a  cause  the  pi  iintift  will  be  hissd. 
My  lords  the  judges  laugh,  and  von  're  dismissed. 

SATIRE   II. 

To  Mr.  Bethel. 

What,  and  how  greaf,  the  virtue  and  the 

To  live  on  little  with  a  che.-rjul  heart,        [art, 


(A  doctrine  sage,  bul  truly  irArre  of  mil  i    . 
Let 'stalk,  uiv  friends,  bnitalk  beiore  ue  dine. 
Not  when  a  gilt  buffet's  n  Hi  cted  , 
Turns  von  from  sound  philosophy  aside  ; 
Not  when  from  plate  to  plate  your  eye-balls  roll, 
And  the  brain  dancing  to  the  mantling  bowl. 

1  [ear  BetheFs  Sermon,  oncnotvers'dirischool% 
Put  strong  in  sense,  and  wist  without  the  rules. 
Go  work,  hunt,  exercise!   (he  thus  began} 
Then  scorn  a  homely  dinner  if  you  can. 
Your  wine  lock'd  up,  vour  butler stroll'd abroad, 
Or  fish  denied  (the  river  yet  nntbaw'd), 
If  theq  plain  bread  and  milk  will  do  trw  feat, 
The  pleasure  lies  in  you,  and  not  the  meat. 

Preach  as  1  please,  I  doubt  our  curious  men 
Will  choose  a  pheasant  still  before  a  hen;, 
Yet  hens  of  Guinea  full  as  good  I  hbW, 
K  (a  ;,t  \<>n  eat  the  feairjcrs  green  and  gold. 
Of  carps  and  mullets  why  prefer  the  great, 
(Tho'  cut  in  pieces  ere  my  Lord  can  eat), 
Yet  fur  small  turbots  such  esteem  profess  ? 
Because  God  made  thee  large,  the  other  less. 
Oldticld,  with  more  than  harpy  throat  endued, 
Cries,  "send  me,  gods!  a  whole  hop. barbecued, 
()  blast  it,  south  winds,  till  a  stench  exhale 
Rank  as  the  ripeness  of  a  rabbit's  tail  ! 
By  what  criterion  do  you  eat,  a 'ye  think, 
IF  this  is  pri/'d  for  sweetness,  that  for  stink  ? 
When  the  tir'd  glutton  labors  thro1  a  treat, 
1  [e  finds  no  relish  in  the  sweetest  meat ; 
lie  calls  for  something  bitter,  something  sour, 
And  the  rich  feast  concludes  extremely  poor  : 
Cheap  eggs,  and  herbs,  and  olives  still  we  see  ; 
Thus  much  is  left  of  old  Simplicity  ! 
The  Robin-red-breast  till  o'f  late  had  rest, 
And  children  sacred  held  a  Martin's  nest. 
Till  Becca-ficas  sold  so  dev'ltsh  dear 
To  one  that  was,  or  would  have  been,   a  Peer. 
Pet  me  extol  a  Cat  on  oysters  fed, 
I'll  have  a  partv  at  the  Bed/ord-head  ; 
Or  ev'n  to  crack  live  Crawfish  recommend, 
I'd  never  doubt  at  Court  to  make  a  friend. 
'Tis  vet  in  vain,  I  own,  to  keep  a  pother 
About  one  vice,  3nd  fall  into  the  other  : 
Between  Excess  and  Famine  lies  a  mean  ; 
Plain,  but  not  sordid  ;  tho'  hot  splendid,  clean. 
Avidien,  or  his  Wife  (no  matter  which, 
For  him  you'll  call  a  dog,  and  her  a  bitch) 
Sell  their  presented  partridges  and  fruit-, 
And  humhlvlive  ou  rabbits  and  on  roots  : 
One  half-pint  bottle  serves  them  both  to  dine-. 
And  is  at  once  their  vinegar  and  wine. 
But  on  some  lucky  day  (as  when  they  foYind 
A  lyst  Bank  bill,  or  heard  theirSon  wasdrowu'd'- 
At  such  a  feast,  old  \inegar  to  spare, 
Is  what  two  souls  so  gctrYo'us  cannot  bear : 
Oil,  though  it  stink,  thev  drop  by  drop  impart  , 
But  souse  the  cabbage  with  a  bounteous  bean 
He  knows  to  live  who  keeps  the  middle  sta'ti, 
And  neither  leans  on  this  side  nor  on  that  ; 
Nor  stops  for  one  bad  cork  his  butler's  pay  •, 
Swears,  like  Al but i'us,  a  good  cook  away  ; 
Nor  lets,  like  Nsevius,  ev'ry  error  pass  ; 
The  musty  wine,  foul  cloth,  or  greasy  glass. 

.Now 
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Now  hear  what  blessings  Temperance  can 

bring  : 
(Thus  *uid  our  friend,  and  what  he  mid  1 
First  Ileal;  i:  the       inach  (cramm'd  from  ev'ry 

dish, 
A  torn!)  af  boil'd  and  ron-a.  and  flesh  and  fish, 
WIm  re  bile,  and  wind,  and  phlegm*  and  acid  jar, 
And  all  the  in  in  i    one  intestine  war.) 
!-..        ibers  •  siinpl  ■  Fare, 

■  id  spirits  lighi  a-  air. 
How  pale  eacb  worshipful  and  rev'rend guest 
];  -    fr  una  Clergy  or  a  City  feast  ! 
What  life  in  all  tii.it  ample  bodv,  sai  i 
V.  enly  particle  inspires  the  cl 

Xh  mbswles,  and  wickedly  inclines 

In  seem  bul  mortal,  even  in  sound  Divines. 

Outnorniugw  ingshowactiresprings  the  mind 
That  leaves  the  load  of  yesterday  behind! 
How  easy  ev'ry  labor  if  pursues  1 
How  coming  to  the  Pbel  ev'ry  Muse  ! 
Not  hut  we  may  exceed  some  hob  lime. 
Or  tir'd  in  search  of  Truth,  or  search  ofllhyme; 
111  health  some  just  indulgence  may  engage, 
And  more,  the  sickuess  c  floUg  life,  Old  Age; 
For  fainting  Age  what  cordial  drop  remains, 
Hour  mtemp'rate  Youth  the  vessel  drains? 

Our  fathers  prais'd  rank  Ven'sun.  Yousuppose, 
Perhaps,  youns  men  !  ynirr  fathers  had  no  nose. 
Not  so  :  a  Buck  was  then  a  week's  rep 
And 'twas  their  point,  I  ween,  to  make  it  last  ; 
More  pleas' d  to  keep  it  till  their  friends  could 

come, 
Thin  cat  the  sweetest  by  themselves  at  home. 
Why  had  not  I  in  those  good  times  my  birth, 
Ere  coxcomb  pyes  or  coxcombs  were  on  earth  ? 

Unworthy  he,  the  voice  of  Fame  to  hear, 
That  sweetest  music  to  rm  honest  ear 
(For,  faith,  Lord  Fanny!  you  are  in  the  wrong! 
The  world's  good  word  is  better  than  a  song), 
Who  has  notlearn'd,  freshsturgeon  andham-pye 
Are  no  rewards  for  want  and  infamy  i 
When  luxury  has  liek'd  up  all  thy  pelf, 
Cors'd  by  thy  neighbours,  thy  trustees,  thyself ; 
To  friends,  to  fortune,  to  mankinds  shame, 
Think  how  posterity  will  treat  thy  name ; 
And  buj  a  rj->?,  that  future  times  may  tell 
Thou  hast  at  least  bestow'd  a  penny  well. 
"  Right,"  cries  his  Lordship,"  fora  rogue  in  need 
"■  To  have  a  la~:e,  is  insolence  indeed  : 
"  In  me,  'tis  Doble,  suits  my  binh  and  sta'e, 
"  My  wealth  nnwicldly,  and  my  heap  too  great," 
Then,  like  the  Sun,  let  Bounty  spread  her  ray, 
And  thine  that  superfluity  away. 
O  Impudence  of  wealth  !  with  all  thy  store, 
How  dar'st  thou  let  one  worthy  man  he  poor? 
Shall  half  the  new -built  churches  round  thee  fall? 
Muke  Quaes,  build  Bridge*,  or  repair  Whitehall: 
Or  to  thy  Country  let  that  heap  he  lent, 
A->  M — o*a  was,  but  not  ai  five  per  cent. 
Who  thinks  that  fortune  cannot  change  her 

:d, 

P.  -pares  a  dreadful  jest  for  all  mankind. 
t  ?  tell  me,  is  it  he 
•preach  and  swells  in  putTu  prosperity  ; 


Or,  blest  with  little,  whoso  preventing  rare 
In  peace  provides  fil  irrrns  agairttl  .1  war  '< 
Thus  Bethel  spoke,  who  always  speaks  his 
thought, 

And  always  thinks  the  very  thing  he  ou-ln  : 

I  li>  equal  mind  1  copy  what  1  can, 

And  a>  I  love,  would  imitate,  the  man. 

In  South-sea  da\>  nol  happier,  wlieU  surmis'dj 

The  lord  of  thousands,  than  if  now  excis'd ; 

In  fores:  planted  by  a  father's  hand, 

I  Than  in  five  acres  now  of  rented  land. 
Content  with  little,  1  can  piddle  here 
On  broooli  and  mutton  round  the  war; 
Bul  antieni  friends'  'tho'poor,  or  out  of  play). 
Thai  touch  my  hell.  I  cannot  turn  away. 
Ti>  tnie,  no  Lurbots  dignify  my  hoards; 
Butgudgcons,flounders,whatniyTliame6arTords. 
To  llounslow  heath  I  point, and  Bansted-liown; 
Thence  comes  your  mutton,  and  these  chicks 
my  own : 

!  From  von  old  walnut  tree  a  show'r  shall  fall '; 
And  grapes,  long  ling'ring  ori  mj  only  wait, 
And  figs  from  standard  and  espalier  join  ; 
The  devil  is  in  you,  if  you  cannot  dine  :  [place) ; 
Then  cheerful  healths  (your  nii-tr<>»  sliall  have 
And,  what's  more  rare,  a  poel  shall  saj  grace. 
Fortune  not  much  of  humbling  me  can  boast : 
Tho'  double  tax'd,  how  little  have  I  lost  ! 
My  life's  amusements  have  been  just  the  same 
Before  and  after  standing  armies  came. 
Mv  land-  are  sold,  my  father's  house  is  gone  : 
I 'II  hire  another's  ;  is  not  that  my  own,    [2;ate 
And  yours,  my  friends?  thro'  whose  frceop'ning 
None  comes  too  earlv,  none  departs  too  k.te  ; 
Fir  J  who  hold  sage  Homer's  rule  the  best. 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  going  guest. 
"  pray. I  leaven  it  last !  (cries  Swift)  a*  you  go  on: 
"  I  wish  to  God  this  house  had  been  four  own. 
'•  Pity  '   to  build,  without  a  son  or  wife  ; 
"  Wiiv,  you'll  enjoy  it  only  all  your  life.'' 
Well,  if  the  use  be  mine,  can  it  concern  one, 
Whether  the  name  belong  to  Pope  or  Vernon? 
What 's  properly  ?  dear  Swift  1  you  see  it  alter 
From  you- to  inc.  from  me  to  Peter  Y\  alter; 
Or,  in  a  mortgage,  prove  a  lawyer's  share  ; 
Or,  in  a  jointure,  vanish  from  the  heir  ; 
Or  in  pure  equity  (the  case  not  clear) 
Tiie  Chancery  takes  your  rents  for  twenty  year  ; 
At  best,  it  falisto  some  ungracious  son,,  ("own." 
Who  cries,  "  My  father's  damn'd,  and  all's  my 
Shades,  that  to  Bacon  could  retreat  afford, 
Become  the  portion  of  ;j  booby  lord  ; 
And  Hcusky,  once  proud  Buckingham'sdelight, 
Slides  to  a  scriv'ner,  or  a  city  knight. 
Let  lands  and  house  hate  what  lords  they  will, 
Let  us  be  fix'd,  and  our  own  masters  still. 

The  First  Ephtfe  of  the  First  Book  oj  Horace. 

EPISTLE  I. 

To  Lord  Bolingbro&&4 

St.  JoHXT,  whose  love  indulg'd  my  labors  p^st. 
Matures  my  present,  and  shall  bound  a.y  last! 

Why 
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Why  will  you  break  the  Sabbath  of  my  clays? 
Now  sick  alike  of  envy  and  of  praise. 
Public  too  long,  ali  let  Dae  bide  my  age ! 
See,  modest  Clbber  now  has  left  the  stage  ; 
Our  Gen'rals,  now,  retir'd  to  their  estates, 
Hang  their  old  Trophies  o'er  the  Garden  gates ; 
In  Life's  cool  ev'ning,  satiate  of  applause, 
Nor  fond  of  bleeding  even  in  Brunswick's  cause. 
A  voice  there  is  that  whispers  in  my  car,  [  hear, 
(Tis  Reason's  voice,  which  sometimes  one  ran 
"  Friend  Pope!  be  prudent,  let  your  Muse  take 
"  And  never  gallop  Pegasus  to  death  ;  f breath, 
"  Lest  siiil'  and  stately,  void  of  lire  or  force, 
"  \ou  liinp,  like  BlacKinore,  on  a  Lord  Mayor' 

"  iiorse." 
Farewell,  t/hen,  \'erse,  and  Love,  and  cv'ry  toy, 
The  rhymes  and  rattles  of  the  man  or  boy  ; 
^  hat  right,  what  true,  what  lit  we  justly  call, 
Let  this  he  all  my  care — for  this  is  All:' 
To  lay  this  harvest  up,  and  hoard  with  fmstc, 
That  cv'ry  day  will  want,  and  most,  the  last. 
Put  ask  not  to  what  Doctors  1  apply  ; 
Sworn  to  no  master,  of  no  sect  am  1  : 
As  drives  the  storm,  at  any  door  I  knock  ; 
And  house  with  Montaigne  now,  or  ntfw  with 
Sometimes  a  Patriot,  active  in  debate,    [Locke. 
Mix  with  the  World,  and  battle  for  the  State, 
Free  as^yoane  Lyttleton  her  cause  pursue, 
Still  true  to  Virtue,  and  as  warm  as  true  : 
Sometimes  with  Aristippus,  or  St.  Paul, 
Indulge  my  candor,  *nd  grow  all  to  all ; 
Back  to  my  native  moderation  slide. 
And  win  my  way  by  yielding  to  the  tide. 

Long,  as  to  him,  v\  ho  works  for  debt,  the  day, 
Long  as  the  night  to  her  whose  Love  's  away, 
Long  as  the  year's  dull  circle  seems  to  run 
M  hen  tiie  brisk  Minor  pants  for  twenty -one  ; 
So  slow  th'  unprofitable  moments  roll, 
That  lock  up  all  the  functions  of  my  soul  ; 
That  keep  me  from  myself,  and  still  delay 
Life's  instant  business  to  a  future  day  : 
That  task,  which  as  we  follow,  or  despise, 
I  he  eldest  is  a  fool,  the  youngest  wise  : 
Vt  Inch  done,  the  poorest  can  no  wants  endure  ; 
And,  which  not  done,  the  richest  must  be  poor. 

Late  as  it  is,  1  put  myself  to  school,  „ 
And  feel  some  comfort  not  to  he  a  fool. 
Weak  tho'  I  am  of  limb,  and  short  of  sight, 
Far  from  a  Lynx,  and  not  a  Giant  quite; 
I'll  ilo  what  Mead  and  Cheseldcn  advise, 
To  keep  these  limbs,  and  to  preserve  these  eves. 
Not  to  go  back,  is  somewhat  to  advance ; 
And  men  must  walk  at  least  before  they  dance. 

Say,  does  thy  blood  rebel,  thy  bosom  move 
VV  ith  wretched  Av'rice,  or  as  wretched  Love  ? 
Know,  there  are  words  and  spells  which  can  con- 
Betwe€n  the  Fits,  this  Fever  of  the  soul  ;  [trol  j 
Know,  there  are  rhymes,  which,  fresh  and  fresh 

applied, 
^  ill  cure  the  arrarit'st  puppy  of  his  pride. 
Be  furious,,  envious,  slothful,  mad,  or  drunk, 
Slave  to  a  wife,  or  vassal  to  a  punk, 
A  Switz.  a  High  Dutch,  or  a  Low  Dutch  bear; 
All  that  we  ask  is  but  a  patient  ear. 


Tis  the  first  Virtue,  Vices  to  abhor; 
And  the  first  Wisdom,  to  be  a  Fool  no  more* 
But  to  the  world  no  bugbear  is  so  great 
As  want  of  figure,  and  a  small  estate. 
To  either  India  see  the  merchant  fly, 
Sear'd  at  the  spectre  of  pale  Poverty  ! 
Set'  him,  with  pains  of  body,  pangs  of  r.ou!, 
Burn-throughtheTropic,  fre<  ze.  beneath  the  Pole! 
Will  thou  do  nothing  for  a  nobler  end, 
Nothing,  to  make  "Philosophy  thy  friend  ? 
To  stop  thy  foolish  views,  thy  long  desires, 
And  ease  thy  heart  of  all  that' it  admires  ? 
Here  Wisdom  caljs :  "  Seek  Virtue  first,  be  bold! 
"  As  Gold  to  Silver,  Virtue  is  to  Gold." 
There,  London's  voice:  "(ietmoncym-ioneystill! 
"  And  then  let  Virtue  follow,  if  she  will." 
This,  this  the  saving  doctrine  preach'd  to  all, 
From  low  St.  James's  up  to  high  St.  Paid! 
from  him  whose  quills  stand  (jniver'd  at  his  ear, 
To  him  who  notches  sticks  at  Westminster. 

Barnard  in  spirit,  sense,  and  truth  abounds  ; 
"  Pray  then,  what  wants  he?"  Fourscore  thou- 
sand pounds ; 
A  pension,  or  such  harness  for  a  slave 
As  Pug  now  has,  and  Dor i man t  would  have. 
Barnard,  thou  art  a  Cit,  with  ail  thy  worth  ; 
Put  Pug  and  D*l,  their  Honors  and  SO  forth. 

Yei  cv'ry  child  another  song  will  sing  :  _ 
"  Virtue;  brave  hoys!  'tis  Virtue  makesa  King." 
True,  conscious  Honor  is  to  feel  no  sin  ; 
He  's  arm'd  without  that 's  innocent  within  : 
He  this  thy  screen,  and  this  thy  wall  of  brass 
ComparM  to  this,  a  Minister's  an  Ass. 

And  say,  to  which  shall  our  applause  belong, 
This  new' Court  jargon,  or  the  good  old  song  i 
The  modern  language  of  corrupted  peers, 
Or  what  was  spoke  at  Gressy  or  Poitiers  ? 
Who  counsels  best!  who  whispers, ' '  Be  hut  great, 
"  With  praise  or  infamy,  leave  that  to  fate; 
"  Get  Place  and  Wealtii,  if  possible  with  grace; 
"  If  not,  by  any  means  get  Wealth  and  Place  :" 
For  what  ? "  to  have  a  box  where  Eunuchs  sing, 
And  foremost  in  the  circle  eye  a  King — 
Or  he,  who  bids  the  face  with  steady  view 
Proud  Fortune,:indlookshallowGreatnessthro'; 
And,  while  he  bids  thee,  sets  th' Example  too? 
If  such  a  doctrine  in  St.  James's' air 
Should  chance  to  make  the  well-drcst  rabble  stare; 
If  honest  S*z  take  scandal  at  a  spark 
That  less  admires  the  Palace  than  the  Park, 
Faith  I  shall  give  the  answer  Reynard  gave: 
"  I  cannot  like,  dread  Sir,  your  Royal  Cave  ; 
"  Because  I  see,  by  all  the  tracks  about, 
<;  Full  many  a  beast  goes  in,  but  nonccomeout." 
Adieu  to  Virtue,  if  your 're  once  a  Slave  ;  , 
Send  her  to  Court,  vou  send  her  to  her  grave. 

Well,  if  a  King  's  a  Lion,  at  the  least 
The  people  are  a  many-headed  beast  : 
Can  they  direct  what  measures  to  pursue, 
Who  know  themselves  so  little  what  to  do  ? 
Alike  m  nothing  hut  one  lust  of  gold, 
Jus',  half  the  land  would  buy,  and  half  be  sold  ; 
Theircoun  try's  wealth  our  mightier  Misers  drain, 
Or  cros.s  to  plunder  province?,  the  main  ', 

S  The 
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The  restvsome  farm  the  poor-box,  sometbepews; 

• 
Some  v  it!)  Kit  bucKs  on  chilcHsh  dotards  fawn; 
i  i  r,ich  widows  by  their  ehiueaiid  brawn; 

.1  of  ten  |h  ' 
and  darkness,  hundreds  stink  content, 
ays,  if  each  pursues  bis  on  n, 
9  he  kin.l,  and  let,  the  wretch  alone; 

te  w  in)  has  ii  i",  hi  •  powr  ' 
•t  consistent  with  himself  an  hour. 
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Tn  Mr.  Mum 

••  Not  to  admire,  is  all  the  art  I  know 
"  To  makemeu  happy,  and  to  keep  them  so." 
(Plain  truth,  dear  Murray!  needs  no  lluw'rs  of 
ch  ; 
ii  in  tin  very  word*  of  Creech). 
This  vault  of  air,  ih  ted  hall, 

aired  sun,  and  stars  that  ri.e  and  full, 


b  sail'd  forth,  the  evening  bright  and  still, 

place  on  earth  [he  cried)  like  Greenwich  I  There  are,  my  friend!  whose  philosophic  ( 

"  hill  :"  Look  thru'  and  trust  the  Ruler  with  his  si; 

■rts  a  palace,  Io!  th'  obedient  base 
-  at  its  foot,  the  woods  us  sides  embrace 

hyer.  Thames  .reflects  it.1-  marble  face. 
Now  let  some  whimsy,  or  that  devil  within 
Which  guides  all  those  who  know  not  wiiat 

they  mean, 


ive  the  Knight  (or  give  his  Lady)  spleen, j 
all  your  s(  in, 

*  For  snug  's  the  word  :  my  dear  i  we  '11  li\e  in 
town.' 
At  am'rous  Flavie  is  the  stock  ins  thrown  ; 
Tim  very  night  lie  lon^s  to.  lie  alone. 
The  fool  whose  wife  e  .■  thrice-a quarter. 

lonial solace  dies  a  martyr. 
Did  eye?  Proteus,  Merjiu,  any  witch,  -\ 

form  themselves  so  strangely  as  therichjC 
V.  ell,  butt  lie  poor — thepporhavethesameitehjj 
They  change  their  weekly,  barber,  weeklj  news, 

r  a  new  japannex  to  their  shoes, 
Discharge  their  garrel  5,  moi  e  their  beds,  and  run 
(Tiicy  know  not  wither)  ina  chaise  and  one  : 
They  hire  their  ^culler,  and  w  hen  once  aboard 
-:,  and  damn  the  climate  like  a  lord. 
You  laugh,  half  Lean,  half  sloven,  ii'1  stand, 
My  wis  all  powder,  and  all  snuff  my  baud  ; 
Yon  laugh,  if.coai  and  breeches  strangely  vary, 
White  gloves,  and  linen  worth-,  ladv  Marv. 
Put  when  no  prelate's  lawn  wii! i  hair-shirt lin'd 
1    half  so  incoherent  as  mv  mind, 
"V'.  hen  (each  opinion  with  the  next  at  strife,  - 
One  ebb  and  flow  of  tollies  all  my  life) 
I  plant,  root  up:  I  build,  and  then  confound  ; 
Turn  round  tosquare,  and  square  again  to  round, 
^  r,u  i  i .    •  one  muscle  of  your  f'.ice, 

\ou  think  this  madness  but  a  common  case, 
P    r  once  to  Chancery  nor  to  Hale  apply  ; 
Yet  hang  your  lip,  to  see  a  seam  awry  '. 
'  ft  ill  1  with  myself  agree, 

■  to  my  dress,  my  figure,  not  to  me, 

,  philosopher,  and  friend  ? 
1  his  he  who  loves  me,  and  who  ought  t.u  mendj 
"  hi  make  me  (what  he  cm,  or  none; 

That  man  divine  whom  wisdom  calls  her  own; 
<  rieatwithoui  title,  without  fortune  blest;  [prest; 
K;ch  even  w\\m  plunder'd,  honor'd  whP.e  op- 
L  »v-dwidioutyouui,a,ndfoIIoiy'dwithoutpow:'r; 
At  borne,  tho'  exil'd  j  lie.j.  iho'in  theTow'r: 
In  ihdi  ,  that  rea^'ning,  high,  immortal  thing; 
Just  le^-,  than  Jove,  and  much  above  a  king, 
Nay,balfin|jeaven — except (wbat'smigltt)  \  I 
A  fit  ,  U»is.dejui-£od  ? 


To  him  commit  the  hour,  the  day,  the  year, 
And  view  thi.^  dreadful  all  without  a  fear. 

Admire  we  then  what  earth'.-  low  entrails   -\ 
Arabian  shores,  or  Indian  setts  infold  :  |  hold.C 
All  the  mad  trade  ol  fools  and  slaves  for  gold?  j 
'  )r  popularity,  or  stars  and  strings  ? 
rhc  mob's  applauses,  or  the  Ltit'is  of  kings?   • 

with  what  eyes  we  ought  at  courts  to  gaze. 
And  pay  the  great  our  homage  of  amaze  ? 

I  fweak  the  pleasure  that  from  these  can  spring, 
The  fear  to  want  them  is  as  weak  a  thing. 
Whether  we  dread,  or  whether  we  desire, 
In  either  case,  believe  me,  we  admire  ; 
Whether  we  joy  or  grieve,  the  same  the  eur»c, 
Surpris'd  at  belter,  or  surpris'd  at  worse. 
Thus,  goocl  or  had  to  one  extreme  betray 
Th'  imbalance!  mind,  and  snatch  the  man  away. 
For  virtue's  self  may  too  much  zeal  be  had  ; 
The  worst  of  madmen  is  a  saint  run  mad. 
Go  then,  and  if  you  can,  admire  the  state 
Of  beaming  diamonds,  and  reflected  plate: 
Procure  a  taste  to  double  thesurprise. 
.\m\  gaze  on  Parian  charms  with  learned  eyes  ; 
lie  struck  with  bright  brocade,  or  Tyrian  dye, 
Our  birth-day  nobles'  splendid  livery. 
If  not  so  pleas'd,  at  council  hoard  rejoice, 
To  see  their  judgements  hang  upon  thy  voice; 
From  morn  to  night,  at  senate,  rolls,  and  hall, 
Plead  j i inch,  read  more,  dine  late,  or  not  at  all. 
But  wherefore  all  this  labor',  all  this  strife? 

me,  for  riches,  lor  a  noble  wife  ? 
Shall  one  whom  nature,  learning,  birth  conspir'd 
To  form,  not  to  admire  hut  be  admir'd, 
Sigh  while  hisChloe,  blind  to  wit  and  worth, 
Weds  the  rich  dullness  of  some  son  of  earth  ? 
Yet  time  ennobles,  or  degrades  each  line  ; 
It  brighten'd  Craggs's,  and  may  darken  thine  : 
And  what  i?  fame?  the  meanest  have  their  day; 
The  greatest  can  but  blaze,  and  pass  away. 
Grac'd  as  thou  art  with  all  the  pew'r  of  words  ; 
So  known,  so  honor'd,  at  the  House  of  Lords  : 
Conspicuous  scene  !  another  yet  is  nigh, 
(More  silent  far)  where  kings  and  poets  lie  : 
Where Alurray  (longenoughhis  country's  pride) 
Shall  be  no  more  than  Tully,  or  an  Hyde  ! 

Rark'd  with  sciatica,  martvr'd  with  the  stone, 
Will  any  mortal  let  himself  alone  ? 
See  Ward  by  batter'd  beans  invited  over, 
And  desp'rate  inis'ry  lav3  hold  on  Dover. 
The  case  is  easier  in  the  mind's  disease  ; 
There  all  men  may  becur'd  whene'er  ihev  please. 

'Would 
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Would  yebcblesi  joys,  low  ,  uios;^ 

Disdain*  whatever  Cornbury  disdains  ;  > 

Jk-  virtuous,  an  i  be  happy  tor  your  pains.       j 

Bui  art  thou  one  whom  new  opini<  u    sway, 
One  \\  Tijidal  leads  the  way  ; 

Who  virtue  and  a  church  alike  disowns  ; 
Thinks  thai  bui  words,  and  this  but  brick  and 

stones  ? 
IT.  then  on  all  the  wings  of  wild  desire, 
Admire  what  'er  the  maddest  can  admire. 
Ig  wealth  thv  passion?  Hence!  From  pole  to  pole, 
Is  can  carrv,  or  where  waves  can  roll, 
For  Indian  spices,  For  Beruviari  gold, 
'Prevent  the  greedy,  or  outbid  the  bold  : 
A  tvance  I  len  mountain  to  the  skies ; 

On  tl  I  fifty  thousand  rise, 

Add,  one  round  hundred",  and  (.if  that's  not  fair) 
Add  rift)  ■■■■■  ire,  and  bring  it  to  a  square. 
;  iark  tli'  am  t  so  many  score 

W  ill  gain  a  wife  with  half  as  many  more; 
Procure  her  I  auty  chaste  • 

And  then  such  friends — as  cannot  fail  to  last. 

i  of  wealth  is  dubb'd  a  man  of  worth  ; 
Venus  shall  give  him  form,  and  Anstis  youth. 
■  me,  many  a  German  prince  is  worse, 
Who,  proud  of  pedigree,  is  poor  of  purse) 
Jlis  wealth  brave  Timon  gloriously  epnfounds  ; 
Ask'd  for  a  groat,  he  gives  a  hundred  pounds; 
Or  if  three  ladies  like  a  luckless  play, 
Takes  the  whole  bouse  upon  the  poet's  day. 

Now  in  such  exigences  not'to  need, 
Upon  my  word,  you  must  be  rich  indeed  ; 
A  noble  superfluity  it  craves, 
Not  for  yourself,  but  For  your  fools  and  knaves; 
Something,  which  Foryour  honor  they  may  cheat, 
And  which  it  much  becomes  you  to  forget, 
n  wealth  alone  then  make  and  keep  us  blest, 
Still,  still  be  getting  ;  never,  never  rest. 

Hot  if  to  pow'r  and  place  your  passion  lie, 
IF  in  the  pomp  of  life  consists  the  joy, 
Then  hire  a  slave,  or  (if  von  will)  a  lord, 
To  do  the  honors,  and  to  give  the  word  : 
Tell  at  vour  levee,  as  the  crowds  approach, 
To  whom  to  nod,  whom  take  into  your  coach, 
Whom  honor  \;  ith  your  hand  :  to  make  remarks 
Who  rules  in  Cornwall,  or  who  rules  in  Berks: 
"  This  may  be  troublesome,  is  near  the  chair  ; 
';  That  makes  three  members,  this  can  choose 

"  a  may'r." 
Instructed  thus,  von  how,  embrace,  protest,  -\ 
Adopt  him  son,  or  coirsin  at  the  least,  (. 

Then  turn  about,  and  laugh  at  your  own  jest.  J 

Or  if  your  life  be  one  c  mtinued  treat, 
If  to  live  well  mean*  nothing  but  to  eat, 
l'p,  up  !  cries  Gluttony,  'tis  break  of  day  ; 
Go,  drive  the  deer,  and  drag  the  finny  prey, 
Willi  hounds  and  horns  go  hunt  an  appetite  — 
So  Russel  did,  but  could  not  eat  at  night ; 
Call  d  "  happy  dog"  th  t  his  door; 

And  envied  thirst  arid  hunger  to  the  poor.. 

Or  shall  we  every  decency  confound, 
Thro'  tay'i  rns,  stews, arid  bagnios  nke  our  round ; 

te  with  Chajtres,  in  each  vice  outdo 
K  —  1*5  lewd  cargo,  or  Ty —  v':-  crew, 


From  Latian  Syrens,  i  V.  .  <  h  Cj 
Return'd  well  traveU'd.and  trans  form'd  tobi 
( >r  f(  r  a  tilled  po nk,  or  ton  i 

iunceour  country  and  degrade  our  name? 
If,  after  all,  we  musl  whh  Wilmol  own, 
The  cordial  drop  of  life  is  lave  a! 
And  Swifi  crj  n  isely,  "  Vive  la  • 
The  man  that  loves  and  laughs  maj  sufedu  i 
Adieu —  if  this  advice  appear  the  wort, 
Ev'n  take  the  cpun  el  which   1  gave  you  first  j 
Or,  hetter'j  recepts  if  you  can  impart, 
Why  do  j  I  '11  follow"  them  with  all  my  heart. 

E  PI  STL  K   I.       COOK   II. 

To  Augustus. 

While  you,  greal  patron  of  mankind!  sustain 
The  b'alanc'd  w<  rid,  and  op  :n  all  the  n 
Your  country,  chief,  in  arms  abroad  defend, 
At.  home  with  moral  nd  ; 

How  shall  the  Muse  from  -.ucha  monarch  steal 
An  hour,  and  not  defraud  the  public  wed  ? 

d'     rd  and  Heniy  now  the  boas',  of  fame, 
And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name, 
After  a  life  of  gen'rOus  toils  endur'd 
The  Ga;d  subdued,  or  property secur'd> 
Ambition  humbled,  might)  cities  storm'd. 
Or  laws  established,  and  the  world  reform'd  ; 
Clos'd  their  long  glories  with  a.sigH,  to  find 
Th'  unwilling  gratitude  of  base  mankind! 
All  human  virtue,  to  its  latest  breath, 
Finds  envy  never  conquer/d  but  by  death. 
The  great  Alcides,  ev'ry  labor  past, 
Had  still  this  monster  to  subdue  at  last. 
Sure  fate  of  all,   beneath  whose  rising  ray 
Each  star  of  meaner  merit  fades  away  ! 
Opprest  we  feel  the  beam  directly  beat, 
Those  suns  of  glory  please  not  till  they  set. 

To  thee. the  world  its  present  homage  pays'. 
The  harvest  early,  but  mature  the  praise  : 
Great  friend  of  liberty  !   in  kings  a  name 
Above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame  : 
Whose  word  is  truth,  as  sacred  and  rever'd 
As  Heaven's  own  oracles  from  altars  heard. 
Wonder  of  kings  !  like  whom  to  mortal  eyes 
None  e'er  as  risen,  and  none  e'er  shall  rise. 

Just  in  one  instance,  he  it  yet  confest, 
Vour  people,  sir,  are  partial  in  the  rest : 
Foes  to  all  living  worth  except  your  own, 
And  advocates  for  folly  dead  arid  gone. 
Authors,  like  coins,  grow  dear  as  they  grow  old; 
It  is  the  rust  we  value  not  the  £o!d. 
Chaucer's  worst  ribaldry  is  Ieara'd  by  rote, 
And  !  eastly  Skelton  head*  of  houses  quote  : 
One  likes  no  language  but  the  Fairy  Queen  ; 
AScot  will  fight  for  Christ's  kirk  o'er  the  Green i 
And  each  true  Briton  is  to  Ben  so  civil, 
He  swears  the  Muses  met  him  at  the  Devil. 

Tho'  justly  Greece  her  eldest  sons  admires; 
Why  should  not  we  be  v.  iser  than  our  sires  ? 
In  ev'ry  public  virtue  we  excel  ; 
We  build,  we  paint,  we  sins;,  we  dance  as  well: 
And  learned  Athens  to  cur  art  must  stoop, 
Could  she  behold  us  trembling  thro'  a  hoop. 

S2  If 
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our  wits  as  well  as  wine, 
•  prows  divine  ? 
-     .!  we  not,  account  him  S0i 
Who  died,  perhaps  an  hum  go: 

iind  all  dispute,  and  iix  the  year  precise 
When  British  bards  begin  t'  immortalize  ? 

"  Who  lasts  a  century  ran  have  no  flaw  ? 
"  I  hold  thai  wit  a  classic,  good  in  law.'' 

Suppose  he  wan:-  a  year,  will  you  compound? 
And  shall  we  deem  him  antient,  right,  and 
< )r  damn  to  all  etcrnitv  at  once,  [<-ouiid  ? 

At  ninetv-nine,  a  modem  and  a  dunce  ? 
"  We  shall  not  quarrel  for  a  year  or  two; 
By  courtesy  of  England  he  may  do."     [bare, 


imile,  thai  solitary  shines 
In  the  dry  de-art  of  a  thousand  lines. 
Or  lengthened  thought  that  gleams  thro'  many 

a  page, 
[las  sanctified  whole  poems  fur  an  age. 
I  lose  on  patience,  and  1  own  it  too, 
When  works  arecensur'd  not  as  bad,  but  new  ; 
While,  if  our  elders  break  all  reason's  laws, 
These  fools  demand  not  pardon,  but  applause. 

On  Avon's  bank,  where  ftow'rs  eternal  blow, 
If  1  but  ask  if  any  weed  can  grow  ; 
( )ne  tragic  sentence  if  I  dare  deride, 
Which  Betterton's  grave  action  dignified, 
Or  vvell-mouth'd  Booth  u  ith  emphasis  proclaim  - 


Then.  bY  the  rule  that  made   the  horse-tail   'Tho'  but,  perhaps,  a  muster-roll  of  names,) 


1  pluck  out  year  bv  \ear,  as  hair  by  hair, 
And  melt  down  antients  like  a  heap  of -now, 
While  JOU,  to  measure  nicn;-,  look  in  Stowe  ; 

.  estimating  authors  by  the  year, 
Bestow  a  garland  only  on  .<  bit  r.  [bill 

Shakspeare  (whom  you  and  ev'ry  playhouse 
Style  the  divine,  the  matchless",  what  \ou  will) 
For  gain,  not  ^lorv,  wing'd  Ins  roving  Bight, 
And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despite. 
Ben,  old  and  poor,  as  little,  seem'd  to  heed 
The  If-  to  conic,  in  ev'ry  poet's  creed. 
"Who  now  read*  Cov  ley  :  if  he  please-  yet, 
His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit  ; 
Forgot  his  epic,  nay  Pindaric  art ! 
Bnt  still  1  love  the  language  of  his  heart. 

"  Yet  surely,  surely,  these  were  famous  men! 
v-  What  boy  but  hears  the  sayings  of  old  Ben  ? 
*'  In  all  debates  where  critics  bear  a  part, 

Not  one  but  nods,  and  talks  of  Jonson's  art, 


How  will  our  fathers  rise  up  in  a  rage, 
And  swear  all  shame  is  losl  in  George's  age  ! 
You'd  think  no  fools  disgrae'd  the  former  reign, 
Did  not  some  grave  examples  yet  remain, 
Who  scorn  a  lad  should  teach  his  father  skill, 
And,  having  once  been  wronsr.,  will  be  so  still , 
He,  who  to  seem  more  deep  than  you  or  I, 
Extols  old  bards,  or  Merlin's  prophecy, 
Mistake  him  not  ;  he  envies,  noi  admires; 
And,  to  debase  the  sons,  exalts  the  sires. 
Had  antient  times  conspir'd  to  disallow 
W  hat  then  was  new,   what  had  been  antient 
Or  what  remain'd  so  worthy  to  be  read  [now  ? 
3y  learned  critics  of  the  mighty  dead? 

In  days  otease,  when  now  the  weary  sword 
Wa-  sheuth'd,  and  luxury  with  Charles  restor'd  ; 
[si  ev'ry  taste  of  foreign  courts  improv'd, 
■•  Ail,  by  the  king's  example,  liv'd  and  lov'd." 
fhen  peers  grew  proud  in  horsemanship  t'ex- 


"  Of  Shakspeare's  nature,  and  of  Cow  ley's  wit :  j  Newmarket's  glory  rose,  as  Britain's  fell  :  [eel  ; 


"  How   Beaumont's  judgement  check'd  what 

"  Fletcher  writ ; 
"  How  Shadwtll  hasty  ,  Wycherly  was  slow, 
"  But,  for  the  passions,  Southern  sure  and  Rowe. 
"  These,  only  these,  support  the  crowded  stage, 
"  From  eldest  Heywood  down  to  Gibber's  age.' 

All  this  may  be  ;  the  people's  voice  is  odd  ; 
It  is,  and  it  is  not,  the  voice  of  God. 
To  Gammer  Gurton  if  it  gives  the  bays, 
And  yet  denv  the  Careless  Husband  praise, 

-  .  our  fathers  never  broke  a  rule  ; 
Why  then,  I  say,  the  public  is  a  fool. 
But  let  them  own  that  greater  faults  than  we 
They  had,  and  greater  virtues,  I'll  agree. 
Spencer  himself  inspects  the  obsolete, 
And  Sydney's  verse  halts  ill  on  Roman  feet  : 
Milton's  strongpinion  now  not  heaveocan bound, 
Now,  serpent  like,  in  prose  hesweeps  the  ground; 
In  OjUibbles,  angel  and  archangel  join, 
And  God  the  Father  turns  a  school-divine. 
Not  that  I'd  lop  the  beauties  from  his  book, 
Like  flashing  Bantley,  with  his  dc.p'rate  hook  ; 
Or  damn  all"  Shakspeare,  like  th'  affected  tool 
At  court,  who  hates  whate'er  he  read  at  school. 

But  for  the  wits  of  either  Charles's  days, 
The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  case  ; 
-   '    ,  Carew,  Scdky,  and  a  hundred  more 
[Like  '.winkling  Jtart  the  iniicellaiiiej  o'er), 


The  soldier  breath 'd  the  gallantries  of  France, 
And  ev'ry  flow'ry  courtier -writ  Romance. 
Then  marble,  softcn'd  into  life,  grew  warm  > 
And  yielding  metal  rlow'd  to  human  form  : 
i.elv  on  animated  canvas  stole 
The  sleepy  eve  that  spoke  the  melting  soul. 
No  wonder  then,  when  all  was  love  and  sport, 
The  willing  Muses  were  debauch' d  at  court  : 
On  each  enervate  string  they  taught  the  note 
To  pant  >  r  tremble  thro'  an  eunuch's  throat. 

But  Britain,  changeful  us  a  child  at  play, 
Now  calls  in  princes,  and  now  turns  away. 
Nov.-  Wfhig,  now  Tory,  what  wclov'd  wc  hate; 
Now  all  for  pleasure,  now  for  church  and  state  ; 
Now  for  prerogative,  and  now  for  laws ; 
Effects  unhappy  !  from  a  noble  cause. 

Time  was,  a  sober  Englishman  would  knock. 
His  servants  up,  and  rise  by  five  o'clock, 
Instruct  his  family  in  ev'ry  rule, 
And  send  his  wife  to  church,  his  soil  to  school. 
To  worship  like  his  Fathers  was  his  care  ; 
To  teach  their  frugal  virtues  to  his  heir  ; 
To  prove,  that  luxury  could  never  hold  ; 
And  place,  on  good  security,  his  gold. 
Now  times  are  chang'd,  and  one  poetic  itch 
Has  sei>'d  the  court  and  citv,  poor  and  rich  : 
Sons,  sires,  and  jrrandsires,  all  will  wear  the  bays. 
Our  wives  read  Milton,  and  our  daughter*  plavs; 
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To  theatres  and  to  rehearsals  throng; 

And  all  our  grace  at  table  is  a  song ! 
1,  who  bo  oft  renounce  the  Muses,  lie; 

2\'ot '.-  si  If  e'er  tells  more  lib:-,  than  I  : 

When,  jick.  of  muse,  our  rollies  we  deplore, 
And  ;  best  friend    h    rh\  me  no  move. 

VI  e  v.  ilce  next  morning  in  a  ra  ing  fil . 
And  call  for  pen  and  ink  to  show  our  wit. 

lie  serv'd  a  'pronticeship  who  sets  np  shop  ; 
V   ird  tried  on  puppies,  and  the  poor,  his  drop; 
Even  Radclift'c's  doctors  travel  first  to  France, 
Nor  dare  to  practise  till. they  've  fearn'd  tod  ince. 
Who  builds  a  bridge  that  never -drove  a  pile? 
(Should    Ripley  venture,  all  the  world  would 

smil 
But  those  who  cannot  write,  and  those  who  can, 
All  rhyme,  an  '  scrawl,  and  scribble  to  a  man. 

Yet  Sir,  reflect,  the  mischief  is  not  great; 
Th<  i  never  hurt  the  church  or  state ; 

Sometimes  th  •  folly  benefits  mankind; 
And  rarely  av'rice  taints  the  tuneful  mind. 
Allow  him  but  his  plaything  of  a  pen, 
Jk-  ne'er  rebels,  nor  plots,  like  other  men  : 
Flight  of  cashiers,  or  mobs,  he'H  never  mind  ; 
And  knows  no  losses  while  the  muse  i*  kind. 
To  cheat  a  friend,  or  Ward,  he  leaves  to  Peter, 
The  good  man  heaps  up  nothing  hut  mere  metre; 
Enjoys  his  garden  and  his  honk  in  quiet  • 
And  then  —  a  perfect  hermit  in  his  diet. 

Oi  little  use,  the  man  you  may  suppose, 
Y\  ho  says  in  verse  what  Others  say  in  arose  : 
Yet  let  me  show,  a  poet's  of  some  weight, 
And  (tho'  no  soldier)  useful  to  the  state. 
\\  hat  will  a  child  learn  sooner  than  a  song? 
What  better  teach  a  foreigner  the  tongue, 
What's  long,or  short,each  accent  where  to  place. 
And  speak  in  public  with  some  sort  of  grace  ? 
I  scarce  can  think  him  such  a  worthless  thing, 
Unless  he  praise  some  monster  of  a  kin,; 
Or  virtue  or  religion  turn  to  sport, 
To  please  a  lewd  or  unbelieving  court. 
Unhappy  Dryderi  !   in  all  Charles'  days, 
Roscommon  only  boasts  unspotted,  bays; 
A^ul  in  our  own  (.excuse  from  courtly  stains) 
No  winter  page  than  Addison  remains. 
He  from  the  taste  obscene  reclaims  our  youth, 
And  sets  the.  passions  on  the  side  of  truth  ; 
Forms  the  sofi  bosom  with  the  gentlest  art, 
And  pours  each  human  virtue  in  the  heart. 
Let  Ireland  tell,  how  wit  upheld  her  cause, 
Her  trade  supported,  and  supplied  her  law-.  ; 
And  leave  on  Swift  this  grateful  verse  engrav'd  : 
"  The  rights  a  court  attack'd,  a  poet  sav'd." 
Behold  the  hand  that  wrought  a  nation's  cure, 
Stretch'd  to  relieve  the  idiot  and  the  poor, 
Proud  vice  to  brand,  or  injur'd  worth  adorn, 
And  stretch  the  ray  to  ages  yet  unborn. 
Not  but  there  are  who  merit  other  palms  ; 
Hopkins  andSternholdglad  the  heart  with  psalms: 
due  boys  and  o;irls  whom  charity  maintains, 
Implore  your  help  in  these  pathetic  strains: 
How  could  devotion  touch  the  country  pews, 
-  the  Godsbestow'd  a  proper  muse? 


Verse  cheers  their  leisure,  verseassists  their  work, 
Verse  prays  for  peace,  or  sings  down  1 'ope  and 

Turk. 
The  sileue'd  preacher  yields  to  potent  strain. 
And  feels  that  grace  his pray*r  besought  in  vain ; 
The  blessing  thrills  thro  all  the  lab'ring  throng, 
And  heaVen  is  won  by  violence  of 

Our  rural  ancestors,  with  little  blest, 
Patient  of  labor  when  the  end  was  rc^t, 
llldulg'd  (he  day  that  hOos'd  their  annual  grain 
With  feast$  and  off'rings,  and  a  thankful  strain  : 
The  joy  their  wives. their  sons,  and  servantssharc, 
Ease  lif  their  toil,  and  partners  of  their  care  : 
The  laugh,  the  jest,  attendants  on  the  bowl, 
Smooth  a  ev'ry  brow,  and  open'd  ev'ry  soul : 
With  growing  years  the  pleasing  h cense  grew, 
And  taunts  alternate  inuocentU  flew. 
But  tiroes  corrupt,  and  nature  ill-inclin'd, 
Produc'd  the  point  that  left  the  sting  behind  ; 
Till  friend  with  friend,  and  families  at  Strife, 
Triumphant  malice  rang'd  thro'  private  life. 
Who  felt  tiie  wrong,  or  fear'd  it,  took  th' alarm, 
Appeal'd  to  law,  and  justice  lent  her  arm. 
At  length  by  whoje'some  dread  of  statutes  bound, 
The  poets  Icarn'ci  to  please,  and  not  to  wound  : 
Most  warp'd  to  ftatt'ry's  side;  but  some,  more 
PreservVt  the freedom,  and  forbore  the :vtce.  [nice, 
Hence  Satire  rose,  that  just  the  medium  hit, 
Ark!  heals  with  morals  what  it  hurts  by  wit. 
We.  conuuer'd  Fiance,   but  felt  our  captive's 
charms ; 
Her  arts  victorious  triumph'd  o'er  our  arms  ; 
Britain  to  soft  refinement  less  a  toe, 
Wit  grew  polite,  and  numbers  learn'd  to  flow. 


Waller  was  smooth;  butDryden  taught  tojoinl 
The  varving  verso,  the  full  resounding  line,      r 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine.   3 
Tho'  still  some  traces  of  our  rustic  vein 
And  splavfoot  verse  remain'd  and  will  remain;  ] 
Late,  very  late,  correctness  grew  our  care. 
When  the  tir'd  nation  breath'd  from  civil  war. 
Exact  Racine,  and  Corheifle's  noble  tire, 
Show'd  us  thai  Fiance  had  something  to  admire! 
Mot  but  the  tragic  spirit  was  our  own, 
And  full  in  Shakspeare,  fair  in  Otway  shone: 
But  Otway  fail'd  to  polish  or  refine. 
And  fluent  Shakspeare  scarce  effae'd  a  line. 
Even  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot, 
Thalast  and  greatest  art,  the  art  to  blot. 
Some  doubt,  if  equal  pains  or  equal  fire 
The  humbler  muse  of  comedy  require. 
But,  in  known  images  of  li"e,  I  guess 
The  labor  greater,  as  th'  indulgence  less. 
Observe  how  seldom  even  the  best  succeed: 
Tell  me  if  Congreve's  Fools  arc  fools  indeed? 
What  pert  low  dialogue  has  Farquhar  writ! 
How  Van  wants  grac:  who  never  wanted  wit! 
T/hestagchow  loosely  does  Astrea  tread, 
Who  fairly  puts  all  characters  to  bed  ! 
And  idle  Cabin  r,  how  he  breaks  the  laws, 
To  make  poor  Pinkey  eat  with  vast  applause! 
But  fill  their  purse,  our  poets'  work  is  done; 
Alike  to  them,  by  Pathos  or  by  Pun. 

S3  O  you ! 
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a  !  whom  vanitv's  light  bark  conveys 
s  mad  voyage  by  the  wind  oi  pr;.; 
.  what  a  shiftin  course  you  jjly, 

i  r  sunk  t-  I  orne  too  hi 

v  ants  for  glory  finds  but  short  rei 

a  him,  or  a  breath  o'erthrows. 
I .  n  es  the  play, 
'. 

rtify  a  wit, 
nster  of  the  1  it  j 

r'd  crowd, 
rs  mighty  proud, 
re  ten  lines  are  spoke, 
Call  for  the  Farce,  the  Bear,  or  the  Black  Joke. 

dear delight  to  Britons  farce  affords! 
Ever  mobs,  but  now  of  lords 

•  eternal  wanderer !   which  Hies 
rid  now  from  eai 
still!  damn  action  and 
1  ,  nd  enter  foot  and  horse  ; 

.  in  long  order  drawn, 

:.  and  lawn: 
and,  to  complete  the  jest, 
rmor  beam;  on  Cipher's  breast. 
I  temocritus  had  died, 
he  beheld  an  as...  .  ide. 

lite, 
the  people,  are  the  sight  ! 
.  luckless  poet!  and  roar, 

:;ore; 

thegaHen  - 
.  i 

f-ep, 
. 
iding  w  te, 
oat  : 
t  Court  a  birth-day  sui  »w'd 

—  1  ark  !  ;'..  \  univ<         peal ! 
"  But 

.are?" 
I  iwn,andlacquer'dchair. 

ik  1  teach, 

i  c  mnot  reach, 
!  Lime  T  instruct  the  tin 

the  Po»  t  from  the 

thousand  p 

irt, 
art; 

.  the  ;  ir, 

Bui  rt  of  the  poetic 

>r  of  the  { h 

rely 

Or  u-h  icre  the  M 

their 
■ 

;  yet? 
ir  thought, 
■all  leli  the  fault: 
's  word) 
■•  iiid  the  creatures  most  absurd  : 


The  season  when  to  come  and  when  to  go, 
To  sing  or  cease  to  sin;;,  we  never  know  , 
And.  if  we  will  recite  nine  hour-,  in  ten, 
i  i  u  lose  your  patience  just  like  oilier  men. 
o  we  hurt  ourselves,  when,  to  defend 
rse,  we  (.narrel  with  a  friend  ; 
Repeat  un&sk'd;  lament,  the  wit's  too  fine 
For  vulgar  eves,  and  point  out  ev'rv  line. 
But  most  when,  strainingwith  too  v  eak  a  wing, 
We  needs  will  write  epistles  to  the  King; 
And  from  the  moment  we  oblige  the  town, 
r  pension  from  the  Crown  ; 
Or  dubb'd  Historians  by  express  command, 
T*  enroll  your  triumphs  o'er  the  seas  and  land  ; 
Be  call'd  to  Court  to  plan  sane  work  divine, 
As  once,  for  Louis,  Boileau,  and  Racine. 

Yet  tl  link,  great  hir!  (so  many  virtues  shown) 
Ah  think  what  Poet  best  may  make  them  known! 

rise  at  least  some  Minister  of  Grace,     ; 
lit  to  bestow  the  Laureat's  weighty  place. 

Charles,  to  late  time>  to  he  transmitted  fair, 
Assign'd  his  figure  to  Bernini's  care  ; 

at  Nassau  to  Kneller's  hand  decreed 
To  fix  him  graceful  on  the  hounding  steed  ; 
So  well  in  paint  and  stone  theyjudg'd  of  merit: 
Bat  Ki'.i'_cs  m  Wit  may  want  discerning  Spirit. 
The  Hero  William,  and  the  Martyr  Charles, 
One  knighted  Blackmore,    and  one   pensioh'd 

Ouarles  ; 
Which  made  old  Ben  and  surly  Dennis  swear, 
'•  No  Lord's  anointed,  but  a  Russian  Bear." 
Xot  witii  such  majesty,  such  bold  relief, 

ist  of  King  or  conq' ring  Chief 
marble,  as  in  verse  have  shin'd 
(Ip  polish'd  verse)  the  Manners  and  me  Mind. 
Oil  !  could  I  mount  on  the  Maeohian  wing, 

i  Arms,  your  Actions,  your  Rej  i 
Wii  i  .  travers'd,  and  what   fields  you 

fought !  [bo< 

Your   country's    peace   how    oft,    how  dearly 
How  barb'rouse  I  datyour>  word. 

And  nations  wonder'd  while  they  dropp'd  the 

sword ! 
How  \\  hen  you  nodded,  o'er  the  land  and  deep 
Peace  stole  her  wing,  and  wrapp'd  the  world  in 

sleep; 
Till  earth's  extremes  your  m  diati<  n  own, 

.its  tremble  at  y< 
Bui  \  '  your  Majesty  disdains ; 

And  I  'in  not  used  to  Panegyric  st 

.  :al  of  Fools  time, 

lost  of  all  the  Zeal  of  i  ;•  me. 

all  I  write  ; 
.hen  1  aim  at  praise,  they  say  I  bite. 
A  vile  Encomium  doubly  ridicules  : 

■  ,  npthiri  like  the  ink  of  lools. 

If  true,  a  woeful  likeness  :   and  if  lie-., 
'•  Praise  ilndeserv'd  is  satire  in  disguise:" 
Well  may  lie  blush  who  gives  it  orrecei 
And,  when  I  flatter,  lej  my  dirty  leaves 
(Like  Jou  ,  and  such  forgotten  thing* 

,  writ  of  Kings) 
Clothe  spic  flutt'ring  in  a  row 

Befringe  the  rail;  of  Bedlam  and.Soiio. 
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Dear  Colonel;  Cobham'sand  your  country'! 
You  I  rid.  [friend  ! 

A  Frenchman  comes,  prfcseni  you  with  hi 
Bowa  and  begins  —  "  This 
"  (  >bs<  i  ...•  his  shape  how  clean,  his  locks 
"  curl'd  '. 

rri,  I  'd  have  him  see  the  world  : 
*'  His  French  is  pure  ;  his  vol  e  too  —  you 

'•  hear, 
''  Sir,  he  '  -  .  .-'i:r  slave  for  twenty  pounds  a 
"  Mere  wax  as  jet,  you  fashion  him  with  • 
"  Yourbarber,cook,upholst'rei ,  what  you  please: 
"  A  i .  ra  song  — 

"  To  say  too  much,mightdo  my  horior  wrong: 
"  Take  him  with  all  his  virtues,  on  my  word  ; 
*'  His  whole  am  to  serve  a  lord  : 

"  But,  Sir,  to  you,  with  what  would  I  not  part? 
"  Tho' faith,!  icar,'twill  break  his  mother'sheart. 
"  Once  (.and  but  once)  I  caught  him  in  a  lie, 
"  And  then,  unwhipp'd,  he  had  thegrace  to  cry: 
•'The  fauil  he  has  I  fairly  shall  reveal; 
"  (Could  you  o'erlook  bul  that)  it  is,  to  steal." 

If,  after  this,  you  took  the  lad, 

Could  you  complain,  my  friend,  he  prov'dsobad? 
'Faith,  in  such  cast-,  if  you  should  prosecfule, 
I  think  Sir  Godfrey  should  decide  the  suit, 
Who  sent  the  thief,  that  stole  the  cash,  away, 
And  pumsh'd  him  that  put  it  in  his  way. 

Consider  then,  andjudge  me  in  thi>.  light; 
I  told  you, when  I  went,  I  could  not  write; 
You  said  the  same;  and  are  you  discontent 
With  laws  to  which  you  gave  your  own  assent? 
Nay  worse,  to  ask  for  verse  at  such  a  time  ! 
D'-ye  think  me  good  for ']  to  rhyme? 

In  Anna's  wars,  a  soldier  poor  and  old 
Had  dearly  eairn'd  a  little  purse  of  gold : 
Tir'd  with  a  tedious  march,  cue  luckless  night 
He  slept,  poor  dog  !  and  lost  it  to  a  doit. 
This  put  the  man  in  such  a  desp'rate  mind,    ~) 
Between  re.  enge,  and  grief,  and  hunger  jom'd,  r 
;ns!  the  foe,  himself,  and  all  mankind,     J 
He.  leap'd  the  trenches,  scal'd  a  castle  wall. 
Tore  dov  trd,  took  the  fort  and  all. 

"  Prodigious  v\  oil '."  his  great  commander  cried  ; 
Gave  him  much  praise,  and  some  reward  beside. 
Next  pleasVJ  his  excellence  a  town  to  hatter; 
(it-  n  niie  I  know  not,  and  'tis  no  great  matter) 
"  Goon,  my  friend  (he  cried)  sec  yonder  walls  ! 
"  Advance  and  conquer !  go  where  glory  calls ! 
"  Mote  honors,  more  rewards,  attend  the  brave." 
Don't  you  remember  what  reply  he  gave? 
"  D'ye  think  nie,  noble  Genial,  such  a  sot? 
"  Let  him  take  castles  who  has  ne'er  a  groat." 

Bred  up  at  home,  full  early  I  begun 
To  read  in  Greek  the  wrath  of  Peleus'  son. 
Besides  mj  father  taught  me,  from  a  lad, 
The  better  art  to'know  the  good  from  bad  : 
(And  little  sure  imported  to  remove, 
To  hunt  for  truth  in  Maudlin's  learned  grove), 
But  knotti'T  points  we  knew  not  half  so  well 
Depriy'd  us  soon'  of  our  paternal  cell ; 


And  certain  law  ,  by  suff'rers  thought  unjust, 
•  all  posts  of  profit  orof  trust  ;  _ 

llc;xs  .  'lir<-'- 

While  mi|  arm  rrc" 

F»r  Ri  y6\      [vail'«'- 

itv'w'uh  peace  of  mind  ; 
And  me  th<  °  it; 

Convict  a  Pa|  ■  1  :i  |v,"t- 

■  .')  since  I  live  and  thrive, 
,  r  alive, 
Id  want  the  care  often  Monroes, 
If  1  world  scribble  rather  than  repdse.        [day, 
Years  following  years  steal  something  cv'ry 
At  last  the-.  om  our  elves  away  ; 

In  one  our  frol  .  ('11<!' 

in  one  a  fi 
This  subtle  thief  of  life,  this  paltryTime, 
Whatwrllil  leave  me,  if  it  :-c? 

I  f  i  v'ry  w  heel  of  that  unwearied  mill, 

urn'd  ten  thousand  verses  now  stand  si  ill  ? 
But,  after  all,  vyhal  would  you  have  me  do, 
When  out  of  twenty  I  can  please  not  two ; 
When  this  Heroics  only  deigns  to  praise, 
Sharp  Satire  that,  and  that  Pindaric  lay? 
One  likes  the  pheasant's  wing,  and  one  the  leg: 
The  vulgar  boil,  the  learned  roast,  an  eg'j;. 
Hard  task  !  to  hit  the  palate  of  so 
When  Oldfield  loves  what  LVu'.incuf  detests. 

rant  I  may  relapse,  for  want  ot  grace, 
Again  to  rhyme  :  can  London  be  the  pi 
Who  there  his  Muse,  or  self,  or  soul  attends, 
In  crowds  and  courts,  law,  business,  feasts,  and 

friend.  ? 
My  counsel  sends  to  execute  a  deed  : 
A  Poet  begs  me  1  will  hear  him  read  : 
In  Palace-yard  at  nine  you'll  find  me  there  — 
At  ten  for  certain,  Sir,  in  Bloomsbury-squaie-r- 
Before  the  Lords  at  twelve  rav  Cause  comes  on  — 
There's  a  Rehearsal,  Sir,  exact  atone. 
"  On  !   but  a  Wit  can  study  in  the  streets, 
"  And  raise  hi,  mind  above  the  mob  he,  meets," 
Not  unite  so  well  however  as  one  ought  ; 
A  hackney-coach  may  chance  to  spoil  a  thought ; 
And  then  a  nodding-bcam,  or  pis  of  lead, 
God  knows,  may  hurt  the  very  ablest  head. 
Have  you  no)  seen,  at  Guildhall's  narrow  pass, 
Two  Aldermen  dispute  it  with  an  Ass ; 
And  Peers  give  Way,  exalted  a,  they  are, 
Ev'n  to  their  own  S-r-v-nce  in  a  car  ? 

Go,  lofty  Poet!   and  in  such  a  crowd 
Sing  thy  sonorous  verse  —  bur  not  aloud. 
Alas  !   to  grottos  and  to  groves  we  run  ; 
To  ease  and  silence  ev'ry  Muse's  son  : 
Blackmore  himself,  for  any  grand  effort, 
Woulddrinkanddoze  at  Tooting  orEarl  s-court. 
How  shall  I  rhyme  in  this  eternal  roar?    [before.  ? 
How  match  the  bards  whom  none  e  er  match  d 
The  man  who,  stretch'd  in  Lis'  calm  retreat, 
To  books  and  study  gives  seven  years  complete, 
See !  strew'd  with'learned  dust ,  his  nightcap  on, 
He  walks,  an  object  new  beneath  the  - 
The  boys riock  round  him,  and  they     | 
So  stiff,' so  nunc!  some  statue,  you  wo 
Stent  from  its  pedestal  to  take  the  air  I. 
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And  here,  while  town,  am!  court,  ami  city  roots, 
With  mobs,  and  duus,  and  soldiers,  atthciLduors, 
Shall  I  in  London  act  this  idle  pari  i 
■•.  nng  aOngs,  tor  fools  to  gel  by  heart) 

The  Temple  Lite  two  brother  Serjeants  ^.iw, 
Who  deem'd  each  other  Oracles  of  Law  ; 
With  equal  talents,  these  congenial  souls,  [Rolls ; 
One  lnll'd  th'  Exchequer,  and  one  stunn'd  the 
Each  had  a  gravity  would  make  vou  split, 
And  shook  his  head  at  Murray,  as  a  wit. 
'Twas,   "  Sir,  your  law" — and  '  Sir,  your  elo- 
quence.' [bot's  sense.' 
"  Yours,  Cooper's  manners;'  ami  '  Yours,  Tal- 

Thus  we  dispose  of  all  poetic  merit ; 
Yours  Milton's  genius,  and  mine  Homer's  spirit. 
CaIlTibhaldShakspeare,and  he'll  sweartheNine, 
Dear  Gibber!    never  match'd  one  Ode  of  thine. 
Lord  !  how  we  strut  thro'  Merlin's  Cave  to  see 
No  poets  there  but  Stephen,  vou,  and  me. 
Walk  with  respect  behind,  while  we  at  ease 
Weave  laurel  Crowns,  anil  take  what  nam 
*'  MydearTibullus!"  if  that  will  not  do,  [please, 
f*  Let  me  be  Horace,  and  be  Ovid  you  : 
"Or,  I 'in  content;  allow  me  Dryden's  strains, 
"  An  1  vou  shall  rise  up  Qtway  for  your  pains." 
Much  do  1  suffer,  nines  to  keep  in  peace 
This  jealous,  waspish,  wrong-head,  rhyniingrace; 
And  much  must  flatter,  if  the  whim  should  bite 
To  court  applause,  by  printing  what  I  write  : 
But,  let  the  fil  pass  o'er,  1  'm  wise  enough 
To  stop  my  ears  to  their  confounded  stuff. 

In  vainbadRhymersall  mankind  reject,  [spect: 
They  treat  themselves  with   most   profound  re- 
'Tis'to  small  purpose  that  you  hold  your  tongue  : 
Kach,  prais'd  within,  is  happy  all  day  long  : 
But  how  severely  with  themselves  proceed 
The  men  who  write  such  Verse  as  we  can  read! 
Tneir  own  strict  Judges,  not  a  word  they  spare 
That  wants  or  force,  or  light,  or  weight,  or  care. 
Llowe'er  unwillingly  it  quits  its  place, 
Kay  tho'  at  Court  (perhaps)  it  may  find  grace  : 
Such  they'll  degrade;  and  sometimes,  in  its  stead, 
In  downright  charity  revive  the  dead  ; 
Mark  where  a  bold  expressive  phrase  appears, 
Bright  thro'  the  rubbish  of  some  hundred  years  : 
Command  old  words  that  long  have  slept,  t 'awake, 
Words  that  wise  Bacon  or  brave  Raleigh  spake; 
Or  bid  the  new  be  English,  ages  hence, 
(For  Use  will  father  what's  begot  by  Sense) 
Pour  the  full  tide  of  eloquence  along,  T 

Serenely  pure,  and  yet  divinely  strong,  £ 

Rich  with  the  treasures  of  each  foreign  tongue  :  J 
Prune  the  luxuriant,  the  uncouth  refine, 
But  show  no  merry  to  an  empty  line  : 
Then  polish  all  with  so  much  life  and  ease, 
You  think  'lis  Nature,  and  a  knack  to  please  : 
«'  But  ease  in  writing  flows  from  art,  not-chance; 
"  As  those  movcea  ie.t  .vhohavelearii'dtodance." 
If  such  the  plague  and  pains  to  write  by  rule, 
Better  (saj  i    he  pleas'd,  and  play  the  fool : 
Call,  if  you  will,  had  rhyming  a  disease; 
I  n  happiness  or  leaves  them  ease. 

There  liv'd  in  primo  Georgii  (they  record) 
A  worthy  member,  no  small  fool,  u  Lord  ; 


Who,  tho'  the  House  was  up,  delighted  sate, 

Heard,  noted,  aaswer'd,  ;>s  in  full  debate  : 

In  all  but  tiiis,  a  man  of  sober  life, 

Fond  of  his  friend,  and  civil  to  his  Wife  ; 

Not  quite  a  madman  tho'  a  pasty  fell, 

And  much  too  wise  to  walk  into  a  well,    [mur'd, 

Him  the  damn'd  Doctors  and  his  Friends  ira- 

They  bled,  they  cupp'd,  tin.  purg'd;  in  short, 

they  curd  : 
Whereat  the  gentleman  began  to  stare  — 
My  friends !  he  cried,  p-x  take  vou  for  your  care, 
Thai  from  a  Patriot  ol  distingui-h'd  note, 
Have  bled  and  purg'd  me  to  a  simple  Note. 

Well, on  the  whole,  plain  prose  must  be  my  fate: 
\\  isdom-,  curse  on  it!   will  come  soon  or  late. 
There  is  a  time  when  Poets  will  grow  dull: 
1  'II  e'fcn  leave  verses  to  the  boys  at  school : 
To  rules  of  Poetry  no  more  confin'd, 
I  '11  learn  to  smooth  and  harmonize  my  mind  ; 
Tea<  li  ev'ry  thought  within  its  bounds  to  roily 
And  keep  the  equal  measure  of  the  souL 

Soon  as  1  enter  at  my  country  door, 
My  mind  retimes  the  thread  it  dropp'd  before  ; 
Thought  which  at  Hyde-park  conn,-  I  forgot, 
Meet  .nd  rejoin  me  in  the  pensive  Orot  ; 
There  all  alone,  and  compliments  apart, 
I  ask  these  sober  questions  of  my  he.nt  : 

If,  when  the  more  you  drink,  the  more  you 
crave, 
You  tell  the  Doctor;  when  the  more  you  have, 
The  more  you  want,  why  not  with  equal  ease 
Confess  as  well  your  Folly,  as  Disease? 
The  heart  resolves  this  matter  in  a  trice  : 
"   Men  only  feel  the  Smart,  but  not  the  Yiee." 

Y\  hen  golden  Angels  cease  to  cure  the  Evil, 
Yon  give  all  royal  Witchcraft  to  the  Devil ; 
When  servile  Chaplains  cry  that  birth  and  place 
Endue  a  Peer  with  honor,  truth,  and  grace, 
Look  if  that  breast,  niosl  dirty  D — '.   be  fair; 
Say,  can  you  fmd  out  one  such  lodger  there? 
Yet  still,  not  heedins<what  your  heart  can  teach, 
You  go  to  church  to  hear  these  flatt'rers  preach, 
indeed,  could  wealth  bellow  or  wit  or  merit, 
A  grain  of  courage,  or  a  spark  of  spirit, 
The  wisest  man  might  blush,  J  must  agree, 
If  D***  lov'd  sixpence  more  than  he. 

If  there  be  truth  in  Law,  and  Use  can  give 
A  Property,  that  s  yours  on  which  vou  live. 
Delighted  Abs-court,  if  its  fields  afford 
Their  fruits  to  vou,  confesses  you  its  lord  ; 
All  Worldly's  hens,  nay  partridge,  sold  to  town, 
Mis  ven'sou  too,  a  guinea  makes  your  own  : 
lie  bought  at  thousand:-  what  with  better  wit 
You  purchase  as  you  want,  and  bit  by  bit ; 
Now,  orlongsince,  what  difference  vi  ill  be  found? 
You  pay  a  penny,  and  he  paid  a  pound. 

Ileathcote  him  .elf,  and  such  large-acred  men, 
Lords  of  fat  K'slum,  or  of  Lincoln  fen, 
Buy  ev'ry  stick  of  wood  thai  lends  them  heat: 
Buy  ev'ry  pullet  they  afford  to  eat. 
Yet  these  are  Wights  who  fondly  ''all  their  own 
1  lalf  thai  tluDevil  o'erlooks  from  Lincoln  town. 
The  Laws  of  Cod,  as  well  as  of  the  land, 
Abhor  a  Perpetuity  should  stand : 

Estates 
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Estates  have  wings,  and  hang  in  fortune's  pow'r,  I  With  terrors  round,  can  reason  hold  her  throne. 


Loose  on  the  point  of  ev'ry  wai  i»g  hour. 
Ready,  by  force,  or  of  your  own  accord, 


Despise  the  known,  nor  tremble  at  th'  unknown? 
Survey  both  worlds,  intrepid  and  entire, 


By  ale,  at  leasl  l>\  death,»to  change  their  lord.     In  spite  of  witches,  devils,  dreams,  and  fire? 

ind  for  ever?  wretch!  what  would'stthou    Pleas'd  to  look  forward,  pleas'd  to  look  behind, 
Heir  urges  neir,Iike  wave  impelling  wave,  [have 


All  \..  cms  (just  the  same  the 

Whether  you  call  them  \  ilia,  Park,  or  Chase) 
Alas,  my  Bathnrst  !  what  will  they  avail? 
Join  Cotswood  hills  to  Sapcrtou's  [aw  dale  ; 
Let  rising  granaries  and  temples  here, 
Their  mingled  farms  and  pyr;  mida  appear; 
Link  towns  to  towns  wiili  avenues  ol  oak  : 
Inclose  whole  towns  in  walls  —  'tjs  all  a  joke! 
Inexorable  Death  shall  level  all, 


And  count  each  birth-day  with  a  grateful  mind? 
lias  life  no  sourness,  draw  11  SO  near  its  end r 
Canst  thou  endure  a  foe,  forgiveS  friend? 
Has  age  but  melted  the  rough  parts  away, 

i  As  winter  fruits  grow  mild  ere  they  decaj  ? 

Or  will  von  think,  my  friend,  your  business  done. 

When,  of  a  hundred  thorns,  von  pull  put  one? 

J  .ram  to  live  well,  or  fairly  make  your  will; 

1  ou'j  eplay'd,  and  lev'd,  and  eat,  and  drank  your 

'  Walk  sober  <->fT,  before  a  sprightlier  age       [till : 


Andtrees.ai.d  stones,  and  farms,  and  former  fall.  <  omestitt'ririgon,  and  shoves  you  from  the  stage: 

Gold,  Silver,  Lv'ry,  \ '.-.  es,  sculptur'd  high,  Leave  such  to  trifle  with  more  grace  and  ease, 
Paint,  Marble,  Gems,  and  robes  of  Persian  dye, '  V.  hom  folly  pleases,  and  whose  follies  please. 
There  are  who  have  not — and,  thank  Heaven!  = 


§21.  Epilogues  to  tte  Satires.  In  two  Dialogues. 

Pope. 

DIALOGUE    I. 


there  are, 
Who  if  they  have  not,  think  notworth  their  care. 

Talk  what  you  w  ill  of  Taste,  my  friend,  you'll 
Two  of  a  face  as  soon  as  of  a  mind.  [find, 

Why,  of  twohrothers,  ricbandrestlessonc  [sun;'  Fr.  Not  twice  a  twelvemonth  you  appear  in 

print  ; 
And  when  it  comes,  the  Court  see  nothing  in't. 
You  Siow  correct,  that  once  with  rapture  writ; 
And  are,  besides,  too  moral  for  a  W  it. 
Why  one,  like  Bu—  with  pay  and  scorn  content,]  Decay  of  parts,  alas!  wc  all  must  feel 


Ploughs,  burns,  manures,  and  toils  From  sun  to 
The  other  slights,  for  women,  sports,  and  wines, 
All  Townshend's  turnips,  and  all  Grosveuor's 
mine 


Bows,  and  votes  on,  in  Court  and  Parliament ; 
One,  driven  by  strong  Benevolence  of  soul, 
Shall  fly,  like  Oglethorp,  from  pole  10  pole; 
Is  known  alone  to  that  Directing  Pow'r 
"W  ho  forms  the  Genius  in  the  natal  hour; 
That  God  of  Nature,  who,  within  11s  still, 
Inclines  our  action,  not  constrains  our  will : 
"V  arious  of  temper,  a?  of  face  or  fra  oe, 
Each  individual ;  his  greal  End  the  same. 
\  es,  Sir,  how  small  soever  he  my  heap, 
A  part  I  will  enjoy  as  well  as  keep. 
My  heir  may  sigh,  and  think  it  want  of  grace 
A  man  so  poor  would  live  without  a  place  : 
But  sure  no  statute  in  his  favor  says, 
How  free  or  frugal  I  shall  pass  my  days  ; 
I,  who  at  some  times  spend,  at  others  spare, 
Divided  between  carelessness  and  care. 
'Tis  one  thing  madly  to  disperse  ray  store  5 
Another,  not  to  heed  to  treasure  more  : 
Glad,  like  a  boy,  to  snatch  the  first  good  ih\ , 
And  pleas'd  if  sordid  want  be  far  away. 

A\  hat  is't  to  me  a  passenger,  (God  wot) 
"N  hether  my  vessel  be  first  rate  or  not? 
The  ship  itself  may  make  a  better  fisrure, 
But  I  that  sail  am  neither  less  nor  bigger  ; 
I  neither  strut  with  ev'ry  fav'ring  breath, 
Nor  strive  with  all  the  tempest  in  n:v  teeth  : 
In  pow'r,  wit,  figure,  virtue,  fortune,  plac'd 
Behind  the  foremost,  and  before  the  last. 

"  But  whv  all  this  of  avarice  ?  I  have  none. 
I  wish  you  joy,  Sir,  of  a  tyrant  gone  ; 
But  does  no  other  lord  it  at  this  hour, 
As  wild  and  mad  —  the  avarice  of  pow'r  ? 
Does  neither  rage  inflame,  nor  fear  appall  ? 
^Not  the  black  (ear  of  death  that  saddens  all? 


Why  now,  this  moment,  don't  I  see  you  steal? 
Tis  all  from  Horace  :   Horace,  long  before  ye, 
Said,   "  Tories  call'd  him  Whig,  and  Whigs  a 

"  Tory;;" 
And  taught  his  Romans,  in  much  better  metre, 
"  To  laugh  at  fools  who  put  their  trust  in  Peter. " 

But  Horace,  Sir»was  delicate,  was  nice; 
Bubo  observes,  be  lash'd  no  sort  of  lice  : 
Horace  would  say,  Sir  Billy  serv'd  the  CrotCftf 
Bluntcould  do  business,  H-gcjns  kucv  'he  tOwu\ 
In  Sappho  touch,  the  Failings  of  the  $<x, 
In  revrend  Bishops  note  some  small  neglects  ; 
And  own  the  Spaniard  did  a  waggish  thing. 
Who  cropp'd  our  ears,  and  sent  them  to  the  King. 
His  slv,  polite,  insinuating  style 
Could"  please  at  Com  t,  and  make  Augustus  smile: 
An  artful  manager,  that  crept  between 
Hi-;  friend  and  shame,  and  was  a  kind  of  screen. 
But,  'faith,  your  very  friends  will  soon  be  sore  ; 
Patriots  there  are  who  wish  vou  'djest  no  more — 
And  whore's  the  Glory  ?  'twill  be  only  thought 
The  great  man  never  ofier'd  him  a  groat. 
Go  see  Sir  Robert  — 

P.  See  Sir  Robert'.  —  hum  — 
And  never  laugh  for  all  my  life  to  come? 
Seen  him  I  have,  but.  in  his  happier  hour^ 
Of  Social  Pleasure,  ill-exchanged  for  Pow'r, 
Seen  him,  uncuinbcr'd  with  a  venal  tribe, 
Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe. 
Would  he  oblige  iner  let  me  only  find 
He  does  not  think  ine  what  he  thinks  mankind. 
Come,  come — at  all  I  laugh  he  laughs,  nodoubt ; 
The  onlvdia'ience  is  —  I  dare  laugh  o*it. 
F.  Why  yes,  with  Scripture  still  you  may  be  free ; 
A  bjorse-vfeugh,  if  you  please,  at  Honesty  ; 

A  joke 
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on  Jfkvl,  or  some  odd  Old  If 
\\  In.  never  chang'd  his  principle,  or  \. 
A  patriot  is  a  Pool  in  < 
Whom  ail  Lord  Chamberlains  allow  the  "; 
These  nothinghurts  .  llcir  fashion 

wear  the;  will, 

ihe  man,  • 
"Hi  itesin  verse, and  has  hisear?*- 

:r,  Lyttlelon;  and  I  'II  engage 
rl  lie  w  oflhy  youth  shall  ne'er  be  in  a  I 
But  v  Liv  I  ile,  his  whisper  b 

.  find  him  in  Lord  Fanny's  case, 
ury  ; 
But  will  may  put  some  statesmen  in  a  fury. 

Laugh  then  it  any  bin  at  tools  or  fo< 
These  you  but  anger,  those. 

Laugh  at  your  friends ;  ana,  if  your  tnaids  are 

So  much  the  better,  yon  may  laugh  the  more. 
To  vice  and  folly  to  confine  die  jest, 
Set-  half  the  world, God  '.mows,  against  therest; 
Did  not  the  sneer  of  more  impartial  men 

all .  ,■  in. 
Judic  .-  the  ridicule. 

And  charitably  comfort  knave  and  fool. 

P.  Dear  '  ir,  for:  it  ^  the  prejudice  of  youtK  : 
Adieu,  distioction,  satire,  warmth,  and  truth! 
Come,  haracters  that  no  one  hit ; 

i'or.i  ora  Dry,  O.  horn  's  wii  1 

The  honey  dropping  from  Favonio's  v  ngue, 
The  flowrs  of  Bubo,  and  the  flow  of  Y — ng! 
The  gracious  dew  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
And  all  the  well -whipp'd  cream  of  courtly  sense 
The  first  was  II — >  v's  F — 's  next,  and  then 
TheS — te's,  and  then  H — vy's  once  again.     , 

0  come,  that  easy,  Ciceronem  style, 

I.    in,  yel  so  English  all  the  while. 
As,  tho'  the  pride  of  Middleton  and  Bland, 
All  hoy-  may  read,  and  girls  may  understand  ! 
Then  might  I  sing,  without  i he  1<  ,ivt  offence, 
And  all  I  sung  should  be  theiVa/io/i's  Seme; 
Or  teach  the  melancholy  Mush  to  mourn, 
Harrgthe  sad  verse  on  Carolina's  urn, 
And  hail  her  passage  to  the  Realms  of  Rest, 
All  parts  perform'd,  and  all  her  children  blest ! 
So  Satire  is  no  more —  1  feel  it  die  — 
No  Gazetteer  more  innocent  titan  I  — 
And  let,  a-God's  name,  ev'ry  fool  and  knave 
Ik-  grae'd  thro*  life,  and  flatter'd  in  his 

RWhyso?  if  Satire  knows  his  time  and  place, 
You  still  may  lash  the  greatest  —  in  disgrace: 
For  merit  will  by  turns  forsake  them  all  ; 
Would  you  know  when:  exactly  when  they  fall. 
But  let  ;■!!  satire  in  all  changes  spare 

1  .    nortal  S — k,  and  grave  i) — re. 
Silent  and  soft  as  saint?  remov'd  to  heaven, 
All  ties  dis^olv'd,  and  ev'ry  sin  forgiven, 
These  may  some  gentle  ministerial  wing 
Recen  c,  and  place  forever  near  a  Kin?; !  [sport, 
There,  where  no  passion,  pride,  or  shame  tr.ui- 

with  the  sweet  Nepenthe  of  a  Com!  j 
•  re  no  father's,  brother's,  friend's dis- 

Onc<  re-t,or  stir  them  from  their  place. 


!;"t.  past  I  '-i  miseries, 

All  tears  are  wip'd  forever  from  all  cy     i 
No  cheek  is  known  to  blush,  no  heart  to  throb, 
Save  when  they  Ii  :  >n,  or  a  job. 

/'.   ( 1  .  id  that  I  should  blast 

their  - 
Who  know  how  like  Whig  Ministers  to  Tory, 
Ami  when  three  >>o\'reignodied,  could  scarce  he 

vext, 
( Ions  id'ring  what  a  gracious  Prince  was  next. 
Have  I,  in  silent  wonder,  seen  such  things 
As  pride  in  Slavics*  and  avarice  in  Kings  ; 
And  at  a  Peer  or  Peeress  shall  I  fret, 
Who  starves  a  sister,  or  fi  rswears  a  debt  ? 
ant  \ca\,  is  an  empty  i. 
liall  the  dignity  of  Vice  be  i 
Yc  Gods !  shall  Cibber's  son,  without  rebuke. 
Swear  like  a  Lord,  or  Rich  outwhore  a  Duke  ? 
A  fav'rite's  porter  with  his  master  vie, 
Be  brib'd  as  often,  and  as  often  lie  ?  / 

11  Ward  draw  contracts  with  a  statesman's 
Or  Japhet  pocket.  like  his  Grace,  a  will?  [skill? 
Is  it  for  Bond  or  Peter  (paltry  things ! J 
To  pay  their  debts,  or  keep  their  faith,  like  kings? 
If  Blount  dispatch'd  himself,  he  played  the  man, 
And  so  may'..!  thou,  illustrious  Pa  -<ran  ! 
But  shall  a  Printer,  weary  of  his  life,    ' 
Learn  from  theii  tiinself  and  wife? 

This,  this,  my  friend,  I  cannot,  must  not  hear, 
Vice  thus  abus'd  demands  a  nation's  care  : 
This  calls  the  church  to  deprecate  our  sin, 
And  hurls  the  thunder  of  tiie  Jaws  on  gin. 

Let  modes!  Foster,  if  he  v\  ill,  e 
Ten  Metropolitans  in  preaching  well  ; 
A  simple  Quaker,  or  a  Quaker's  wife, 
Outdo  Landaff  in  doctrine  —  yea  in  life; 
Let  humble  Alien,  with  an  awkward  shame, 
Do  good  by  st<  ilth,  and  blush  to  find  ft  fame. 
Virtue  ma}  •  h  or  low  degree, 

'Tisjusl  alike  to  virtue,  and  to  me; 
Dwell  in  a  Monk,  or  light  upon  a  i 
She  '    still  the    a'rue  belov'd,  contented  thing. 
Vice  is  undone  if  she  forgets  her  birth, 
And  stoops  from  I         of  earth  ■ 

But  'tis  the  Vail  degrades  her  to  a  whore  : 
\jstGreahtess  own  her,  and  she  's  mean  no  more. 
1  [er  birth, her  beauty, crowds  and  courts  confess, 
t  ha  :v'  matrons  praise  hcr.andgraVebishons  bless; 
In  golden  chains  the  willing  world  she  draws, 
And  hers  the  gospel  is,  and  hers  the  laws  ; 
.Mounts  the  tribunal,  lifts  her  scarlet  head, 
And  sees  pale  Virtue  carted  in  her  stead. 
Lo!  al  'he  wheels  of  her  triumphal  car, 
Old  England's  Genius,  rough  with  many  a  scar; 
Dragg'd  in  the  dust  i   his  arms  lung  idly  round, 
His  Hag  inverted  train-  along  the  ground  ! 
Our  youth,  all  livery'd  o'er  with  foreign  gold, 
Before  her  dance ;  behind  her,  crawl  the  old! 
See  thronging  millions  to  the  Pagod  run, 
And  offer  country,  parent,  wife,  or  son! 
Hear  her  black  trumpet  thro'  the  land  proclaim, 
That  not  to  le  corrupted  is  the  shame 
In  soldier,  churchman,  patriot,  man  in  pow'r/ 
'Tis  av'rice  all,  ambition  is  no  more  ! 

See 
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See  all  our  noblcs'bcgging  to  be  slaves  ! 

Sec  all  our )  tiring  to  be  knaves! 

The  wit  of  cheats,  the  courage  of  a  whore, 
Arc  what  ten  thousand  envy  and  adore  : 
Ail,  all  look  up.  with  reverential  auc, 
At  crimes  that  'scape  or  triumph  o'er  the  law  : 
While  truth,  worth,  wisdom,  daily  they  decry: 
hing  is  acred  now  bat  viilany." 
Kiy  this  verse  (if  such  a  verse  remain) 
Show  there  was  one  who  held  it.  in  disdain. 


UTAI.Oftl!£    11. 

/'.  Trs  all  a  Kbel— Paxton  (Sir)  will  say.  7 
P.  Nbt yet,  my  friend!  lo-morrow, 'faith  it  > 
And  for  that  very  came  J  prim  to-day.  [may  ;  J 
How  should  I  fret  to  mangle  w'ry  line, 

In  reverence  to  the  -  '.Tie! 

Vice  with  such  giant  strides  comes  on  amain, 
Invention  strives  to  be  before  in  vain; 

-ii  what  I  will,  and  paint  it  e'er  so  strong, 
Some  rising  genius  sins  sip  to  my  song. 

-/'.  Yet  none  but  \r,u  by  name  the  guilty  lash ; 
Even  Gui'nrv  saves  half  Newgate  by  a  di  sh, 
Spare  then  the  person,  and  expose  the  \  ice  : 

P.  How,  Sir !  not  damn  the  sharper,  but  the 
Come  on  then,  satire!  gen'ral,  unconfin'd  [dice? 
Spread  thy  broad  wing,  and  souse  on  all  the  kind. 
Ye  statesmen,  priests,  of  one  religion  all ! 
Y>'  tradesmen,  vile;  in  army,  court,  or  hall ! 
Ye  rev'rend  Atheists — F.  Scandal!  name  them: 
who  : 

P.  Why  that 's  the  thine;  you  bid  me  not  to  do. 
Whostarv'd  a  sister,  who  forswore  a  debt, 
I  never  nam'd ;  the  town  's  inquiring  vet. 

/•'.The  pois'ningdame,you  mean. — P.I  don't. 

F.  You  c!o. 

P.  See,  now  I  keep  the  secret,  and  not  you  .' 
The hribingstatesman. — F.ll  »ld,toohighy 

P.  The  brib'd  elector.  —  F.  There  y\ 
too  low. 

P.  I  fain  would  please  you,  if  I  knew  with 
what  : 
Tell  mc  which  knave  is  lawful  game.which  not? 
Must  great  offenders,  once  escap'd  theCrown, 
Like  royal  harts,  be  never  more  run  down? 
Admit  your  law  to  spare  the  knight  requires, 
As  beasts  of  nature  may  we  hunt  the  *sq 

se  I  censure  —  you  know  what  I  mean  — 
r[t  save  a  Bishop,  may  I  name  a  Dean  ? 

P.  A  Dean,  Sir?  no  ;'l  is  not  made; 

You  hurt  a  man  that  's  rising  in  the  trade. 

P.   If  not  the  tradesman  who  set  up  to-day, 
Much  less  the  'prentice  who  lo-morrow  mav. 
Down,  down  proud  satire!  tho'  a  realm  be  spoiiM, 
ier  thief  than  Wretched  Wild; 
Or,  if  a  court  or  country  's  made  a  job, 
Go  drench  a  pickpocket,  and  join  the  mob. 

Dm,  Sir,  I  beg  you  (for  the  lose  of  vice  !) 
The  matter  s  weighty,  pray  consider  tuice  : 

for  the  needy  cheat, 
The,  iidless  villain,  than  the  great? 

Alas  !   the  smaH  discredit  of  a  bribe 

hurts  the  Lawyer,  but  undoes  the  Scribe. 


Then  better  sure  it  Charity  becomes 

To  tax  Directors,  who,  thankGod,  have  plums ] 

Still  better  Ministers  ;  or,  if  the  thing 

pinch  even  there —  why  lay  it  on  a  King. 

/•'.  S:np  ! 

P.  Must  satire,  then,  nor  rise  nor  fall  ? 
S]>eak  out,  and  bid  me  blame  no  rogues  at  all. 

F.  Yes,  strike  that  Wild,  I  'lljustifytl 

P.  Strike?  why  the  man  v.  ten  years 

Who  now  that  obsolete  example  fears? 
Even  Peter  treii  blei  only  for  his 

/-'.  WhatalwaysPeterr  Peter  thinks  you  mad; 

You  make  men  de-p'rate,  if  they  once  are  bad  : 
Else  might  betake  to  virtue  some  \cars  hem  — 

P.  AsS-^-k,  if  he  lives,  will  love  thePrince. 

F.  Strange  spleen  to  S — k  ! 

P.  Do  I  wrong  the  man? 
God  knows,  I  praise  a  Courtier  where  I  can. 
When  I  confess,  there  is  who  feels  for  fame, 
And  melts  to  goodness,  need  I  Scarb'row  name? 
Pleas'd  let  me  own,  in  Fisher's  peaceful  grove 
(Where  Kent  and  nature  vie  for  Pelham's  love), 
The  scene,  the  master,  op'uing  to  my  view, 
I  sit  and  dream  I  sec  my  Craggs  anew  ! 

Even  in  a  Bishop  I  can  spy  desert ; 
Seeker  is  decent,  liundcl  has  a  heart : 
Manners  with  candor  are  to  Benson  given  ; 
To  Berkley  ev'rv  virtue  under  heaven. 

But  does  the  Court  a  virtuous  man  remove? 
That  instant,  1  declare,  he  has  my  love  : 
I  shun  his  zenith,  court  his  mild  decline ; 
Thus  Somas  once  and  Halifax  were  mine. 
Oft,  in  the  clear  still  minor  of  retreat, 
I  studied  Shrewsbury,  the  wise  and  great  : 

,'ojj's  calm  sense  an'!  Stanhope**  nobleflame 
Compaf'd,  and  knew  their  gen 'rous  end  the  same. 
How  pleasing  Ai:  fter  hour ! 

How  shin'd  the  soul,  mieonquer'd  in  theTow'r? 
How  can  I  I  .  Chesterfield  forget, 

While  Roman  spirit  charm-,  and  Attic  wit? 
Argute,  the  State's  whole  thunder  born  to  wield, 
And  shake  alike  the  senate  sad  the  feld  : 
Or  Wyndham/yast  to  freedom  and  the  throne, 
The  master  of  our  passions,  and  his  own  : 
Names  which  1  Jong  havelo\'d,noi  lov'd  in  vain, 
Rank'd  with  their  friends,  not  number'd  with 

their  train  ; 
And  if  yet  higher  the  prowl  IkI  should  end, 
Still  let  me     •  ,  N    follower,  but  a  friend 

lip  cnly  protnptsmylays; 
I  follow  Virtue.;  ■  I  praise  ; 

Point  she  to  Priest  or  1  '         :  or  Tory, 

Or  round  a  Quakt 
I  never  (to  my  sorrow  1  declare) 
Din'd  with  rnyLoTd-MayOr; 

Some  in  the  choice  of  friends  (nay,  look  not 

gra . 
Have  still  a  secret  bias  to  a  knave  : 
To  find  t  man,  I  beat  about, 

And  1  -Vise  him,  in  cr  out. 

F.  Then  why  so  few  e  led  ? 

'  P.  Nor  so  fierce  ; 
Find  vou  the  virtue,  and  I  '11  tir.J  the  verse. 

But 
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En   random  praise — the  task  can  ne'er  be  done; 
Each  mother  a-ks  it  for  her  booby  son  : ' 
Each  \%  i-Iow  a-ks  it  for  the  lest  of  m 
For  him  she  weeps,  for  bin  site  weds  a-  niii. 
Praise  cannot  stoop,  like  satire,  to  the  ground  : 
The  number  may  be  bang'd,  hut  not  he  cfown'd. 

gh  for  halt'  the  greatest  of  these  davs, 
T<>  'scjpe  in.  censure,  not  expect  my  praise. 

they  not  rich?  what  murecarj  they  pretend? 
Dire  they  to  hope  a  poet  for  their  friend  — 
'W  bat  Richlieu  wanted,  Louis  scarce  could  gain  : 
Ana1  what  voting  Amnion  wish'u,  but  \\  ish'd  in 

vain? 
Nopow ";  l  -  friendship  can  command  : 

Nop.iu'r,  w hen  virtue  claims  it,  can  withstand: 
To  Ca.   .  V{  ,     pay *d  one  honest  Une  \ 

0  let  my  countr  's  friends  illumine  mine  ! 

—  What  are    \ou    thinking  ?     F.  'Faith,    tlie 
thought 's  no  sin  ; 

1  think  v  hi-  friends  are  out,  and  would  he  in. 
P.   It  merely  to  come  in,  Sir,  they  g<5  ->ut, 

Tbis  way  they  tat  ely  round  about. 

J'.  They  t  corrupted,  yon '11  allow. 

P.   1  only  call  i;.  •  e  knaves  who  are  so  now. 
Ts  'hat  too  bale?  Come 'then,  I  '11  comply  — 

hr.all!  aid  me  while  I  be. 
Cobhani  's  a  coward,  Polwari  is  a  slave  ; 
And  Littleton  a  dark,  designing  knave  ; 
St   John  has  ever  been  a  weaitln  tool  -— 
Bur  let  iue  add,  Sir  Robert  's  mighty  dull ; 
lias  never  made  a  friend  in  prhate  life, 
And  was,  besides,  a  tyrant  to  his  wife. 

But  pray,    when    others    praise    him,  do  I 
Call  Verres,  Wolsey,  any  odious  name?  [blame? 
Why  rail  they  then,  if  but  a  wreath  of  mine, 
O  aU-aecempiish'd  St.  John!  deck  thy  shrine? 

What  shall  each  spur-gail'dhackneyof  the  day, 
When  Paxton  gives  hirrj,double  pots  and  pay; 
Qr  each  new-pension'd  sjcophant,  pretend 
To  break  >uv  \\  indou  s  if    I  treat  a  friend  : 
Then  wisely  plead,  to  me  they  meant  no  hurt  ; 
But  'twas   mv  guest  to  whom  tliey  threw  the 
Sure,  if  I  spare  the  Minister,  no  rule,      [dirt? 
Of  honor  bind  me  not  to  maul  his  too!,  ; 
Sure,  if  they  cannot  cut,  it  may  be  said 
Hi;  gawa  are  toothless,  and  his  hatches  lead. 

It  anger'd  Tarenne,  once  upon  a  day, 
To  sec  a  footman  kick  d  that  took  his  pay  : 
But  when  he  heard  th'  affront  the  fellow  gave, 
Knew  one  a  man  of  honor,  one  a  knave  ; 
The  prudent  ^en'ral  tum'd  it  to  a  jest,       [rest  : 
And   b  "g^'i   he  'd   take   the  pains  to  kick  the. 
Which  not  at  present  having  time  to  do  —  [}Our 
F.  Hold,  sir,  forGod'ssake,  where  'sth'  affront  to 
Against  yoof  worship  when  had  .^ — k  v.  rit  ? 
Or  P — ge  pour'd  forth  the  torrent  of  his  wit? 
Or  zr.mt  the  Bard  whose  distich  all  commend 
( In  }>..w'r  a  irr»a;i/,  out  of  pow'r  0. friend) 
To  W — le  guilty  of  some  venial  sin; 
\\  hat 's  that  to  you,  who  ne'er  was  out  nor  in  ? 

ThePriestwhoseflatterj  bedropp'd  theCrown, 
flow  hurt  he  your  he  only  stain'd  the  gown. 
And  how  did,  prav,  the  florid  youth  oflfend, 

'     h  you  :vok,  and  ga\  e  it  to  a  friend; 


P.  'Faith,  it  imports  not  much  from  whom") 
it  came  ;  I 

\\  hoever  borrow'^  could  not  be  to  blame,     V 
Since  thewholellouse  did  afterwards  the  same. 3 
Let  courtly  wits  to  wits  afford  supply, 
As  hog  to  hog  in  huts  of  Westphaly  ; 
[f  one  thro'  nature's  bounty,  or  his  lord's, 
Has  what  the  frugal  dirty  soil  affords, 
From  him  the  uest  receives  it,  thick  or  thin, 
As  pure  a  tin -ps  almost  as  it  came  in  : 
The  blessed  benefit,  not  there  confin'd, 
Drops  to  the  third,  who  nu/v.tcs  close  behind  ! 
From  tail  to  mouth  they  feed  and  they  carouse; 
The  last  full  fairly  gives  it  to  the  House. 
F.  This  filthy  simile,  this  beastly  line 
Quite  turns  my  stomach  — 

P.  So  docs  flatt'ry  mine  : 
And  all  your  eourtly  t  ivet-cats  can  vent. 
Perfume  to  you,  to  inc  is  excrement. 
But  hear  rnc  farther  —  Japhet,  'tis  agreed, 
Writ  not, andCharrrcs  scarce  could  write  or  read, 
In  all  the  Courts  of  Pindus  guiltless  quite  ; 
But  pens  can  forge,    my  friend,    that  cannot 

write  ; 
And  must  no  esc  in  Japhet's  face  be  thrown, 
Because  the  deed  he  forg'd  was  not  mv  ovi  n  ? 
Must  never  Patriot  then  declaim  at  gin, 
Unless,  n,ond  man  !   he  has  been  fairly  in  ? 
No  zealous  pastor  blame  a  failing  spouse, 
Without  a  staving  reason  on  his  brows? 
And  each  blasphemer  quite  escape  the  md. 
Because  the  insult  's  not  on  man,  but  God? 

Ask  you  what  provocation  I  have  had? 
i  The.  strong  antipathy  of  good  to  had. 
i  When  truth  or  virtue  an  affront  endures, 
j  Th'  affront  is  mine,   my  friend,  and  should  he 
i  .Mine,  as  a  foe  profest  to  false  pretence,  [yours. 
Who  think  a  Coxcomb's  honor  like  his  sense  ; 
Mine,  as  a  friend  to  ev'rv  worthy  mind  ; 
And  mine,  as  man,  who  feel  for  all  mankind. 
F.   You  're  strangely  proud. 

P.  So  proud,  I  am  no  slave  \~\ 
So  impudent,  I  own  myself  no  knave  ; 
So  odd,  my  country's  ruin  makes  me  grave,     j 
Yes,  I  am  proud,  *  must  be  proud,  to  see 
Men  not  afraid  of  God  afraid  of  me? 
Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne, 
Yet  toueh'd  and  sham'd  by  ridicule  alone. 
0  sacred  weapon  !   left  for  truth's  defence  ; 
Sole  dread  of  folly,  vice,  and  insolence! 
To  all  but  Heaven-directed  hands  denied, 
TheMuse  may  give  thce.hut  thegods  must  guide; 
Rev'rent  I  touch  thee!   but  with  honest  zeal  ; 
To  rouse  the  watchmen  of  the  public  weal^ 
To  virtue's  work  provoke  the  tardy  hall, 
And  goad  the  Prelate  slumb'ring  in  his  stall. 
Ye  tinsel  insects!   whom  a  court  maintains, 
That  counts  your  beauties  only  by  your  stains, 
Spin  all  your  cobwebs  o'er  the  eye  of  day ! 
The  Muse's  wing  shall  brush  you  all  away  : 
All  his  Grace  preaches,  all  his  Lordship  sings, 
All  that  makes  saintsof queens, and jrodsof kings, 
All,  all  but  truth, drops  dead-horn  from  the  press, 
Like  the  last  Gazette,  or  the  last  address. 

When 
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When  black  ambition  stains  a  public  cause, 
A. monarch's  sword  when  mad  vain-glory  draws, 

Not  Waller's  wreath  can  hide  the  nation's  scar, 
Nor  Boileau  tnni  the  feather  to  ustar. 

Nol  M3,  when  diadem'd  willi  rays  divine, 
T©UC,h 'd  with  the  flame  that  breaks  l'roin/  irfue'S 

shrine. 
Her  priestess  Muse  forbids  the  good  to  die, 
And  ope:,  the  temple  of  Eternity. 
vTIictc,  oilier  trophies  deck  the  truly  brave, 
Than  such  as  Anstis  casts  into  the  grave  ; 
Jar  Other  Stars  than  *  and  **  wear, 
And  may  descend  to  Mornington  from  Stair ; 
(.Such  as  on  Hough's  unsullied  mitre  shine, 
Or  beam,  good  Di^bv,  from  a  heart  like  thine); 
Let  L'.u;/li')wl,whileliea\  en's  whole  chorussings, 
And  hark  at  honor  not  conferr'd  By  kings ; 
Let  Flat  fry  sick'ning  see  the  incense  rise, 
Sweet  to  the  world,  and  grateful  to  the  skies : 
Truth  guards  the  Poet,  sanctifies  the  line, 
And  makes  immortal,  verse  as  mean  as  mine. 
Yea,  the  last  pen  for  freedom  let  me  draw, 
When  truth  stands  trembling  on  the  edge  of  law; 
Here,  last  of  Britons !   let  your  names  be  read  ; 
Are  none,  none  living!   let  me  praise  the  dead  ; 
And,   for  that  cause  which  made  your  fathers 
Fall  by'the  votes  of  their  degen'rateline.  [shine, 

./''.   Alas !  alas  !   pray  end  what  vuu  began, 
And  write  next  winter  more  Essays  on  Man. 


§  22.   IMITATIONS  ok  HORACE.    Pope. 

EPISTLE    VII. 

Imitated  in  the  Manner  of  Dr.  Swift. 

Tis  true,  my  Lord,  1  gave  my  word 
1  would  be  with  you,  June  the  third; 
Cbang'd  it  to  August ;  and,  in  short, 
Have  kept  it — as  you  do  at  Court, 
You  humor  me  when  I  am  sick, 
W  hv  not  when  I  am  splenetic  ? 
In  town  what  objects  could  I  meet  ? 
The  shops  shut  up  in  ev'ry  street. 
And  fun  rals  black'ning  all  the  doors, 
And  yet  more  melancholy  whdrfes  : 
And  what  a  dust  in  ev'ry  place  ! 
And  a  thin  Court  that  wants  vour  face, 
And  fever?  raging  up  and  down, 
And  W  *  and  H  *  *  both  in  town  ! 

"  The  dog-days  are  no  more  the  case." 
'Tis  true,  but  winter  come-,  apace  : 
Then  southward  let  vovir  bard  retire, 
Hold  out  some  months  'twixt  sun  and  fire, 
Audyou  shall  see,  the  first  warm  weather, 
Me  and  the  butterflies  together. 

My  lord,  your  favors  well  I  know  ; 
'Tis  with  distinction  you  bestow  ; 
A  .  I  not  to  ev'ry  one  that  conies, 
Just  as  a  Ssoumandoes  his  plums. 
"  Pray,  take  them,  sir ;  enough  's  a  feast: 
"  Eat  some,  and  pocket  up  the  rest." 
W  hat,  rob  your  boys,  those  pretty  rogues  ? 
"  No,  sir,  you  '11  leave  them  to  the  hogs." 
Thus  fools  with  compliments  bciegeye, 
Contriving  nevw  to  oblige  ye. 


Scatter  y our  favors  on  a  fop, 

Ingratitude  's  the  certain  crop  ; 

And  'tis  but  just;  1  '11  tell  you  wherefore, 

\  on  give  the  tilings  you  never  care  for. 

A  wise  man  always  is  or  shou'd 

Be  mighty  ready  to  do  good  ; 

But  makes  a  diiY'rcnec  in  his  thought 

Betwixt  a  guinea  and  a  uioat. 

Now  this  I  '11  say  ;  you  i|  find  in  me 

A  safe  companion,  and  a  free: 

But  if  you  'd  have  me  always  near  — 

A  word,  prav,  in  vour  Honor's  ear. 

I  hope  it  is  your  resolution 

To  give  me  back  my  Constitution  ! 

The  sprightly  wit,  the  lively  eye, 

Th'  engaging  smile,  the  gaiety, 

That  laugh'd  down  many  a  summer  sun, 

And  kept  you  up  so  oft  till  one; 

And  all  that  voluntary  vein, 

As  when  Belinda  rais'd  my  strain. 

A  weazel  once  was  made  to  slink 
In  at  a  corn-loft  thro*  a  chink  ; 
But,  having  amply  stuff 'd  his  skin, 
Could  wot  get  out  as  he  got  in  : 
Which  one  belonging  to  the  house 
(Twas  not  a  man,  it  was  a  mouse) 
Observing,  cried,  •'  You  'scape  not  so  ; 
'"  Lean  as  you  came,  sir,  yon  must  go." 

Sir,  you  may  spare  your  application, 
I  'in  no  such  beast,  nor  his  relation  ; 
Nor  one  that  temperance  advance, 
Cramm'd  to  the  throat  with  Ortolans  : 
Extremely  ready  to  resign 
All  that  may  make  me  none  of  mine. 
South-sea  subscriptions  take  who  please, 
Leave  me  but  liberty  aud  ease. 
Twas  what  I  said  toCraggs  and  Child, 
Who  prais'd  my  modesty,  and  smil'd. 
Give  me,  I  cried  (enough  for  me), 
My  bread,  and  independency! 
So  bought  an  annual  rent  or  two, 
And  liv'd  — just  as  you  see  I  do  ; 
Near  fifty,  and  without  a  wife, 
I  trust  that  sinking  fund,  my  life. 
Can  I  retrench  ?   Yes,  mighty  well  ; 
Shrink  back  to  my  paternal  ceil, 
A  little  house,  with  trees  a-row, 
And,  like  its  master,  very  low. 
There  died  my  father,  no  man's  debtor  — 
And  there  1  '11  die,  nor  worse  not  better* 

To  set  this  matter  full  before  ye, 
Our  old  friend  Swift  will  tell  Id's  ,;;ory: 

"  Harley,  the  nation's  great  support," — 
But  you  may  read  it,  1  stop  short. 

SATIRE    VI. 

The  first  pari  irritated  in  the  year  1714  ly  Dr. 
Swift;  the  latter  part  v-.l  It  1  afterwards. 

I  've  often  wish'd  that  I  had  clear, 
For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a-vear, 
A  handsome  hou-e  to  lodge  a  friend, 
A  river  at  my  garden's  end, 
A  terrace  walk,  and  half  a  rood 
Of  laud  set  out  to  plant  a  wood. 

Well 
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Well,  now  I  have  all  this  and  more, 
I         not  in  increase  my  store  ; 
1  But  he*  i  lie, 

*  All  this  is  mine  but  till  I  i 

't  but  thin  -01:1: J  more  clever 

for  et  ex." 
*   It"  I  rje'ergot  or  lot  a  croat 

• 

x  •  Maker! 

icrej 
and  pleasure, 
"  Direct  my  |  ii  d  a  treasure  ;" 

• 

sht  wits  : 

■  Presejrvc,  Almighty  Prw 

■  Just  wh  CC  : 

'  And  let  me  in  the  shades  eon:,  m 

-     .   -thing  in  verse  as  true  as  pi 
c  RemnV.  from  .11  ne, 

*  Nor  pufl  pleen.' 
In  short,  1  'm  [■ 

Let  me  but  live  oa  ;  nt ; 

Nor  cru^  the  Channel  twi< 

i  ;  months  with  statesmen  here. 
I  must  by  all  means  come  to  town, 
Tis  for  the'  service  of  the  crown. 
"  Lewis,  the  Dean  will  be  of  use  ; 
'•'  Send  for  him  up,  take  no  excuse," 
The  toil,  the  danger  of  ii" 

ministers  ne'er  think  of  these; 
Or  let  it  cost  five  hundred  pound, 

atter  '..here  the  money  's  found: 
1;  :s  bat  so  much  more  in  - 
And  that  tbey  ne*er  consjder'd  yet. 

"  Good  Mn  Dean,  go  change  your  gown,^ 
"  Let  tm  Lord  know  you  're  come  to  town." 
I  hurry  me  in  haste  away, 

.is  \es  ce-uay  ; 
:.or  in  a  pound, 
Yd  by  a  triple  circle  round, 
ler'd  with  ribbons  blue  and  green  ; 
;ould  I  tlUTtSt  myself  between  ? 
Some  wag  observes  me  much  pcrplex'd, 
And  snub  rs  to  the  next, 

"   I  thought  the  Dean  had  been  too  proud 
<•-  To  among  a  crowd." 

Anotbj  dy  fit, 

Tells  n     .  .        more  aeal  than  wit : 
'•  So  eager  bo  express  your  love, 
"  Yon  msider  whom  you  move., 

'•  L  ;-" 

1  own  1  am  pleas'd  with  this  rebuke, 

kindly  meant  to  show 
What  I  desire  the' world  should  know. 
.  anil  withdraw; 
I 
:  with  pel  -d, 

ing  I  would  stand  their  friend. 

my  in  t' rest  for  a  place  : 
A  hundred  other  men's  affairs, 

humming  in  nay  cars. 


"  To-morrow  my  appeal  con  <  s  on  ; 
"  Without  vour  help  the  cause  is  . 
'["I\e  Duke  e 
About  some  great  '    — 

•■   Tm  my  Lord  B  in  mind, 

'■  To  pet  mv  warrant  rn'd; 

"  Consider,  »t." 

st : 
intly  be  fall! 
"  You  may  for  c 

••   i  doubt  not,  if  his  J  ■  — ■ 

"  And,  Mr.  Dean,  one  word  from  you — " 
Tis  det  me  seev.  three  years  add  mora 

>ber  next  ii  will  be  four) 
Since  Harh  irst  attend, 

And  chose  me  for  a  humble  friend  ; 
Would  lake  me  in  his  coa<  h  to  chat, 
And  ou<  stion  me  of  this  and  that  ; 
Vj,  ;  What 's  o'cli  ck,'  and  '  Mow's  the  wind:* 
•  Whose  chariot  's  that  we  left  behind  t" 
Or  gravely  try  to  read  the  lines 
Writ  underneath  the  country  signs; 
Or,  '  Have  you  nothing  new  to-day 
'  Frompope.  from  Panic!!,  orfretii  Gay?' 
Such,  tattle  often  entertains 
Mj  Lord  and  me  as  far  as  Stains; 
As  once  a  week  we  travel  down 
To  Windsor,  and  again  to  Town, 
Where  all  that  passes  inter  nos 
Might  he  proclaim'd  at  (baring-Cross. 
Yet  some  I  know  with  envy  swell, 
they  see  me  used  so  well  : 
•'  How  think  you  of  our  friend  the  Dean? 
"  I  wonder  what  some  people  mean-, 
'•   My  Lord  and  he  are  grown  so  great, 
"  Always  together  tete-a-tcte  ; 
"  What,  they  admire  him  for  his  jokes  — 
"  See  but  the  fortune  of  some  folks  !" 
There  flies  about  a  strange  report 
Of  some  express  arriv'd  at  Court : 
I  'm  stopp'd  by  all  the  fools  I  meet, 
And  catechis'd  in  ev'ry  street. 
"   you,  Mr.  Dean,  frequent  the  Great ; 
'•   Inform  us,  will  the  Emp'ror  treat  I 
"   Or  dq  the  prints  and  papers  lie?" 
Faith,  Sir,  you  know  as  much  as  I. 
"   Ail,   Doctor,   how  you  love  to  jest  ! 
"  Tis  now  no  secret"  —  I  protest 
'Tis  one  to  m t  — "  Then  tell  us-,  pray, 
<<  When  ai  ops  to  have  their  pay:" 

And,  tho'  1  solemuly  declare 
i  know  t:o  more  than  my  Lord  Mayor, 

stand  amaz'd,  and  think  me  grown 
The  closest  mortal  ever  known. 

Tliu-,  in  a  sea  of  folly  tost, 
My  choicest  hour-,  of  life  are  lost ; 
Y  st  always  wishing  to  retreat, 
Oh,  could  I  sec  my  country  seat! 

■,  leaning  rear  a  gentle  brook, 
Sleep,  or  peruse  some  antient  book; 
And  therein  sweet  oblivion  drown 
Those  cares  that  haunt  the  court  and  town 
.  noons,  and  nights  divine  ! 

'ml  tup,  or  when  1  dine, 

My 
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My  friend-  above,  mj  folks  below, 

<  Inatiiii]   and  laugh  in  ;  .ill  a-row, 
'I  he  beans  and  baa  n  set  b 

Thi    -i  ■'<.!  with  all  decorum  : 

be  \>"  ur'd,  and  please, 
And  even  t)  ease  ! 

Here  no  man  p  Ic  things, 

How  this  01 

-hbour's  madness,  or  I 
Or  what  'a  in  cii 
Bui  somethii  r  uu  ch  more  our  coiiccrn, 

uite  a  scandal  not  to  Lcani  : 
Which  is  the  lumpier,  or  ihe  wi 
A  mu)  of  merit,  i  r  a  miser ? 
Whdlhejf  we  ought  1  ur  friends 

Fot  their,  own  worth,  or  our  own  ends? 
What  good,  or  b  may  call, 

And  what,  the  \  all  ? 

Our  friend  Dan  Prior  told  (you  know) 
A  tale  extremely 

Name  a  town  life,  and  in  a  trice 
He  had  a  story  of  two  miee. 
Once  on  a  time,  so  runs  the  fable, 
A  country  mouse,  right  hospitable, 
Reeciv'd  a  town  mouse  at  his  board, 
Just  as  a  farmer  might  a  lord. 
A  frugal  mouse  upon  the  whole, 
Vet  lov'd  his  friend,  and  had  a  soul  : 
Knew  what  was  handsome,  and  would  do't, 

<  )n  just  occasion,  oute. 

He  brought  hint  bacon  (nothing  lean"), 
Pudding  that  might  have  pleas'd  a  detfb  ; 

i  ,  such  as  men  in  Suffolk  make, 
But  wish'd  it  Stilton  for  his  sake  ; 

i  his  guest,  tho'  no  way  sparing, 
He  ate  himself  the  rind  and  paring. 
Our  courtier  scarce  v.  >uld  touch  a  bit, 
Butshow'd  his  breeding  and  his  writ  : 
lie  did  his  best  and  seeni'd  to  e;  t, 
And  cried  :   "   i  vow  you  're  mighty  neat. 
"  But,  Lord!  my  friend,  the  sayage  scene ! 
"    For  God's  sake,  come  and  live  with  men  : 
*•  Consider,  mice  like  men  must  die, 
"    Both  small  and  great,  both  you  and  I  : 
"  Then  spend  your  life  in  joy  and  sport; 
••  This  doctrine,  friend,  1  learn'd  at  court." 

The  veriest  liermit  in  the  nation 
May  yield,  God  knows,  to  strong  temptation. 
Away  they  come,  thro'  thick  and  thin, 
To  a  tail  house  nfear  Lineoln's-Inn  : 
'Twas  on  the  night  of  a  debate, 
When  all  their  lordships  had  sate  late. 

Behold  the  place  where,  if  a  poet 
Shin'd  in  deacriptj  in',  he  might  show  it ; 
Tell  how  the  nioon-beam  treftibling  falls, 
And  tips  with  silver  all  the  walls  :     . 
Palladia*]  walls,  Venetian  doors, 
Grotesco  roofs,  and  stucco  floors  : 
But  let  it,  in  a  word,  hfi.said. 
The  moon  was  up,  and  men  a  bed, 
The  napkin  white,  the  carpet  red  : 
The  guests  withdrawn  had  left  the  treat, 
And  down  the  mice  sat,  tite-a-i*:- 


Our  courtier  wall  -  from  dish  ia 
for  his  friend  of  fowl  and  fish  ; 
Tells  all  their  na  f»  down  the  law, 

"  Que  ca  est  bon  '  .■:  re  ! 

"  That  jelly's  rich,  this  rnalmesey  healing  ; 

"  Pray  dip  :;  I  your  tad  in." 

Was  ever  such  a  ha]  in  ? 

He  Stuffs  end  -'.'ills  ;    and  St  iffs  - 

"   I 'm  quite  asham'd —  \i  tide 

"  To  eat  so  much  —  but  all  *s  so  good  I 
'•'   I  have  a  thousand  tl  i      .  ■■  — 

•■  My  lord  done  knows  how  to  live." 

iii  from  the  hall 
Rush  chaplain,  butler,  dugs  and  all  : 
•■  A  rat  !  a  rat  I  clap  to  the  door." — 
The  cat  conn    bouncing  on  the  floor! 
O  for  the  heart  of  Homer's  mice, 
Or  gods,  to  save  them  in  e  trice  ! 
(It  was  !>v  Providence,  they  think, 
For  your  damn'd  stucco  has  no  clunk.) 
'•  An't  please  your  Honor,"  quoth  the  peasant, 
"  This  same  dessert  is  not  so  pleasant : 
"  Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree, 
"  A  cms;  of  bread  and  liberty  I" 

O  D  E     I.      BOOK    IV. 

To  Venus. 

Again?  new  tumults  in  my  breast  ? 
Aii  spare  me,  Venus:  let  me,  let  me  rest! 

I  am  not  now,  alas  !  the  man 
As  in  the  gentle  reign  of  my  queen  Anne. 

Ah  sound  no  more  thy  soft  alarms, 
Nor  circle  sober  fifty  with  thy  charm's  ! 

Mother  too  fierce  of  dear  desires  ! 
Turn,  ;■.  rn.  to  willing  hearts  your  wanton  fires. 

To  number  Jive  direct  your  doves,         [loves; 
There,  spread  round  Murray  all  your  blooming 

a    ble  and  voting,  who  strikes  the  heart 
With  ev'ry  sprightly,  ev'rv  decent,  part; 

Equal,  the  injur'd  to  defend, 
To  charm  the  mistress,  or  to  fix  the  friend. 

He,  with  a  hundred  arts  refin'd, 
Shall  stretch  thy  Conquests  over  half  the  kind  : 

To  i  im  each  rival  shall  submit, 
Make  hut  his  riches  equal  to  his  wit. 

Then  shall  thy  form  the  marble  grace 
(Thy  Grecian  form),  and  C'liloe  lend  the  face  : 

His  house  embosom'd  in  the  grove, 
Sacred  to  social  life  and  social  love, 

Shall  glitter  o'er  the  pendant  green, 
Where  Thames  reflects  the  visionary  scene  : 

Thither  the  silver  sounding  lyres 

II  the  smiling  loves  and  young  desires: 

There  v\  rv  grace  and  Muse  shall  throng, 
Exalt  the  dance,  or  animate  the  song  ; 

There  youths  and  nymphs,  in  concert  gav, 
Shall  hail  fehe  rising,  close  the  parting  day." 

With  8Q  s  alas !  those  joys  are  o'er  ; 
For  me  the  vernal  garlands  bloom  no  more. 

Adieu,  fond  hope  of  mutual  fire  ! 
The  still-believing,  still  renew'd  desire \ 

Adieu,  the  heart-expanding  bowl  ! 
And  all  the  kind  deceivers  of  the  soul! 

Bar 
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.  to©  dear  ! 
Steals  down  my  cheek  lh'  involuntary  tear? 
Rowing,  thoughts  so  free, 
•  turn  nonsense,  •>'  one  glance  of  thee? 
Thee,  drest  in  fancy5?  iity  beam, 
Absent  I  follow  thro'  th'  extended, dream; 
Now,  now,  1  c-       .  !     lasp  ih.  charms, 
And  now  you  buret  [ah  cruel  !x  from  my  arms; 

Ami  swiftly  shoot  along  the  Mall, 
Or  softly  allele  by  the  Canal  ; 

Now  shown  by  C  ynthia's  silver  riv-, 
And  now  on  rolling  waters  snatch'd  away. 

Part  of  the  Ninth  Ode  of  the  Fourth  Bonk. 
A    FRAGMENT. 

Lest  you  should  think  thai  verse  shall  die, 
Which  sounds  the  -il\er  Thames  along, 

Taught  on  the  wings  of  truth  to  ft), 
Above  ihc  reach  of  vulgar  song. 

Tho'  daring  Milteri  sits  sublime. 

In  Spenser  native  muses  play; 
Nor  yet  shall  Waller  yield  to  lime, 

Nor  pensive  Cow  ley's  moral  lay. 

Sarjes  and  chiefs  long  since  had  birth, 
Ere  Caesar  was,  or  Newton,  nam'd; 

Tht^e  rais'd  new  empires  o'er  ihe  earth, 
And  those  new  heavens  and  systems  fram'd. 

Vain  was  the  chief's,  the  sage's  pride! 
They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died  ; 
In  vain  they  schem'd,  in  vain  they  bled  ! 
They  had  no  poet,  and  are  dead. 


§  23.  A  Panegyric  to  my  Lord  P  rot  prior,  of 
the  present  Greatness,  and  joint  Interest  oj 
hit  Highness  and  this  Nation.    Waller. 

While  with  a  strong,  and  yet  a  gentle  hand, 
You  bridle  faction,  and  our  hearts  command, 
Protect  us  from  ourselves,  and  from  the  foe, 
Make  us  unite,  and  make  us  conquer  too. 

Let  partial  spirits  still  aloud  complain, 

Think  themselves  injur'd  that  they  cannot  n  igti , 
.And  own  no  liberty,  but  where  they  may 
Without  control  upon  their  fellov\s  prey. 

Above  the  wares  as  Neptune  show'd  his  face 
To  chide  the  wind-  and  save  the  Trojan  race, 
So  has  sour  Highness,  rais'd  above  the  re-t, 
Storms  of  ambition,  tossing  us,  repress'd. 

Your  drooping  country,  torn  with  civil  hate, 
Restor'd  by  you,  is  made  a  giorious  state  ; 
The  seal  of  empire,  where  the  Irish  come, 
And  the  unwilling  Scot  -,  to  fetch  their  doom. 

The  sea  's  our  own  :  and  now  all  nations  greet, 
With  bending  sails,  each  vessel  of  our  fleet : 
Your  pow'r  extends  as  far  as  winds  can  blow, 
Or  swelling  sails  upon  theglobe  may  go. 

Heaven  (that  hath  plac'd  this  island  to  give  law, 
To  balance  Europe,  and  her  states  to  awe) 
In  this  conjunction  doth  on  Britain  smile; 
The  greatest  Leader,  and  the  greatest  Lie  ! 


Whether  this  portion  of  the  world  were  rent 
15v  the  rude  ocean  from  the  continent, 
Or  thus  created  ;  it  was  sure  design'd 
To  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  mankind. 
Hither  th'  oppressed  shall  henceforth  resort, 
Justice  to  crave,  and  succour,  at  your  court , 
And  then  \oi:r  Highness,  not  for  ours  alone, 
1  Jm  for  the  world's  Protector  shall  be  known. 
Fame,  swifter  than  your  wing'd  navy,  flies 
Through  ev'ry  land  that  near  the  ocean  lies; 
Sounding  your  name,  and  telling  dreadful  news 
To  all  that  piracy  and  rapine  use. 
Willi  such  a  Chief  the  meanest  nation  hlest, 
Might  hope  to  lift  her  head  above  the  rest; 
What  may  be  thought  impossible  to  do 
By  us,  embraced  by  the  Sea  and  You? 
Lords  of  the  world's  great  waste,  the  ocean,  we 
Whole  forests  send  to  reign  upon  the  sea  ; 
\nd  ev'ry  coast  may  trouble  or  relieve  ; 
But  none  can  visit  us  without  your  leave. 
Angels  and  we  have  this  prerogative, 
Thai  none  can  at  our  happy  seats  arrive; 
While  we  descend  at  pleasure  to  invade 
The  bad  with  vengeance,  and  the.  good  to  aid. 
Our  little  world,  the  image  of  the  great, 
Like  that,  amidst  the  boundless  ocean  set, 
Of  her  own  growth  hath  all  that  nature  craves; 
And  all  that  's  rare,  as  tribute  from  the  waves. 
As  Egypt  does  not  on  the  clouds  rely, 
But  to  the  Nile  owes  more  than  to  the  sky  ; 
So  what  our  earth,  and  what  our  heaven,  denies, 
Our  ever-constant  friend,  the  sea,  supplies. 
The  taste  of  hot  Arabia's  spice  wc  know. 
Free  from  the  scorch'mg-sun  that  makes  it  grow; 
Without  the  worm,   in  Persian  silks  we  shine; 
And,  without  planting,  drink  of  ev'ry  vine. 
To  dig  for  wealth  we  weary  not  our  limbs  ; 
Gold,  though  the  heaviest  metal,  hither  swims: 
Ours  is  the  harvest  where  the  Indians  mow; 
We  plough  the  deej),  and  reap  what  others  sow. 

Things  of  the  noblest  kind  our  own  soil  breeds; 
Stout  are  our  men,  and  warlike  are  our  steeds  : 
Rome,  tho'  her  eagle  thro'  the  world  had  flown, 
Could  uever  make  this  island  all  her  own. 
Here  the  third,  Edward, and  theBlackPrince  too, 
France-conqu'ring  Henry,  flourished;  and  now 

You  ; 
For  whom  we  stay'd,  as  did  the  Grecian  state, 
Till  Alexander  cainc  to  urge  their  fate. 
When  for  more  worlds  the  Macedonian  cried, 
He  wist  not  Thetis  in  her  lap  did  hide 
Another  yet ;  a  world  reserv'd  for  you 
To  make  more  great  than  that  he  did  subdue. 

He  safely  might  old  troops  to  battle  lead, 

th'  unwarlike  Persian  and  the  Medc  ; 
Whose  hasty  flight  did,  from  a  bloodless  field, 
More  spoils  than  honor  to  the  victor  yield. 
A  race  unconquer'd,  by  their  clime  made  bold, 
The  Caledonians,  arm'd  with  want  and  cold, 
Have,  by  a  fate  indulgent  to  your  fame, 
lie<;n  from,  all  ages  kept  for  you  to  tame. 

Whom 
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A\  bom  the  old  Roman  wall  so  ill  conlin'd, 
\Vith  a  new  chain  of  garrisons  you  hind  : 
Here  foreign  gold  no  more  shall  make  them  coine; 
Our  English  iron  holds  them  fast  at  home. 

They,  that  henceforth  must  he  content  to  know, 
]\'o  warmer  region  than  their  hills  of  snow, 
May  blame  the  sun ;  but  must  extol  your  Grace, 
Which  in  our  senate  hath  allow'd  them  place. 

Preferr'd  by  conquest,  happily  o'erthrown, 
Falling  they  rise,  to  he  with  us  made  one  : 
So  kind  dictators  made,  when  they  came  home, 
Their  vanquish'd  foes  free  citizens  of  Rome. 

Like  favor  find  the  Irish,  with  like  fate, 
Advanc'd  to  he  a  portion  of  our  slate  ; 
"While  hv  yonr  valor,  and  vour  bounteous  mind. 
Nations  divided  by  the  sea  are  join'd. 

Holland,  to  gain  your  friendship,  is  content 
T<>  hi' our  out-guard  on  the  Continent  : 
She  from  her  fellow-provinces  would  go, 
Rather  than  hazard  to  have  you  her  fee. 

In  our  late  fight,  when  cannons  did  diffuse, 
Preventing  posts,  the  terror  and  the  news, 
Our  neighbour-princes  trembled  at  their  roar; 
But  our  conjunction  makes  them  tremble  more. 

Your  never-failing  sword  make  war  to  cease  ; 
And-nowyou  heal  us  with  the  acts  of  peace, 
Our  minds  with  hounty  and  with  awe  engage, 
Invite  affection,  and  restrain  our  rage. 

Less  pleasure  take  brave  minds  in  luittles  won, 
Than  in  restoring  such  as  are  undone: 
Tigers  have  courage,  and  the  rugged  bear; 
But  man  alone  can  whom  he  conquers  spare. 

To  pardon  willing,  and  to  punish  loth, 
You  strike  with  one  hand,  but  you  heal  with  both : 
Lifting  up  all  tl.  it  prostrate  lie,  yon  grieve 
You  cannot  make  the  dead  again  to  li\e. 

When  fate  or  error  had  our  age  misled, 
And  o'er  this  nation  such  confusion  spread  ; 
The  only  cure  which  could  from  heaven  come 

down, 
Was  so  much  pow'r  and  piety  in  one  ! 

One,  whose  extraction  from  an  antient  line 
Gives  hope  again  that  well-born  men  may  shine : 
Tiie  meanest,  in  your  nature  mild  and  good  ; 
The  noble  rt^r  secured  in  your  blood. 

Oft  have  we  wonder'd,  how  you  hid  in  peace 
A  mind  proportion'd  to  such  things  as  these  ; 
How  such  a  ruling  sp'rit  you  could  restrain, 
And  practise  first  over  yourself  to  reign. 

Your  private  life  did  a  just  pattern  give, 
How  fathers,  husbands,  pious  sons,  should  live; 
Born  to  command,  your  princely  virtues  slept, 
Like  humble  David's,  while  the  flock  he  kept. 

But  when  your  troubled  country  call'd you  forth, 
Vour  flaming  courage  and  your  matchless  worth, 
Dazzling  the  eyes  of  all  that  did  pretend, 
To  fierce  contention  gave  a  prosp'rous  end. 

Still  as  you  rise,  the  state,  exalted  too, 

Finds  »o  distent  p< 1  chaog'd  by  you  ; 


Chang'd  like  the  world's  great  scene!  when  with" 

OUt  ! 

The  rising  sun  night's  vulgar  lights  destroys. 

Had  von,  some  ages  past,  this  race  of  glory 
Run,  with  amazement  we  should  read  your  story; 

But  living  virtue,  all  achievements  past, 
Meets  envy  still  to  grapple  with  at  last. 
This  Caesar  found  ;  and  that  uncrateful  age, 
With  losing  him,  went  back  to  blood  and  rage  : 
Mistaken  Brutus  thought  to  break  their  yoke, 
But  cut  the  bond  of  union  with  that  stroke. 
That  sun  once  set,  a  thousand  meaner  stars 
(rave  a  dim  li_dit  to  violence  and  wars  ; 
To  such  a  tempest  as  now  threatens  all, 
Did  not  your  mighty  arm  prevent  the  fall. 

If  Rome's  grcatjsenate  could  not  wieldthat  sword, 
Which  of  the  conquer'd  world  had  made  them 
lord,  [new. 

What  hope  had  ours,  while  yet  their  pow'r  was 
To  rule  \  ictorious  armies,  but  by  you  ? 

You,  that  had  taught  them  to  subdue  their  foes, 
Could  order  teach ,  and  their  high  sp'rils  compose: 
To  ev'ry  duty  could  their  minds  engage, 
Provoke  their  courage,  and  command  their  rage. 

So,  when  a  lion  shakes  his  dreadful  mane, 
And  angry  grows,  if  he  that  first  took  pain 
To  tame  his  youth,  approach  the  haughty  beast, 
He  bends  to  him,  but  frights  away  the  rest. 

As  the  vex'd  world,  to  find  repose,  at  last 
'  Itself  into  Augustus'  arms  did  cast ; 
[  So  England  now  does,  with  like  toil  opprest, 
|  Her  weary  head  upon  your  bosom  rest. 

Then  let  the  Muses  with  such  notes  as  these 
'  Instruct  us  what  belongs  unto  our  peace! 
i  Vour  battles  they  hereafter  shall  indite, 

And  draw  the  image  of  our  Mars  in  fight; 

Tell  of  towns  storm'd,  of  armies  over-run, 
And  mighty  kingdoms  by  your  conduct.won  : 
How,  while  you  thuuder'd,  clouds  of  dust  did 

clu;ke 
Contending  troops  and  seas  lay  hid  in  smoke. 

Illustrious  acts  high  raptures  do  infuse, 

And  ev'ry  conqueror  creates  a  Muse  : 

Here  in  low  strains  your  milder  deeds  we  sing  : 

But  there,  my  Lord!  we'll  bays  and  olives  bring 

To  crown  your  head ;  while  you  in  triumph  ride 
O'Cr  vanqnish'd  nations,  and  the  sea  becidc  ; 
\\  hile  all  your  neighbour-princes  unto  you, 
hike  Joseph's  sheaves,  pay  reverence  and  bow. 


§  24.     Cooper's  Hill.     Denham. 

Surk  there  arc  poet:  winch  did  never  dream 
L  u  :i  Parnassus,  nor  did  take  the  stream 
Oi  Helicon  ;  we  therefore  may  suppose 
Those  made  not  poets,  but  the  poets  those. 
Andascourtemnkenotkings,  outking^  the  court, 
So  where  the  Muses  and  their  train  resort, 
ParnassQs  stand   ;  if  I  can  be  to'thee 
\  poet,  thou  Parnassus  art  to  me. 

T  Nor 
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ELEGANT    EXTRACT  S, 


liooK  ir. 


Nor  wonder,  if  (advantag'd  in  my  flight 
By  taking  wing  from  thy  auspicious  height) 
Through  untrac'd  wuvs  and  airy  paths  I  fly, 
More  boundless  in  my  fancy  than  my  eve  : 
Myeye,whichswiftas  thougntcnntractsihcspacc 
That  lies  between,  and  first  salutes  the  place. 
Crown VI  wiih  that  sacred  pile,  so  vast,  so  high, 
That  whether  'lis  a  part  of  earih  or  sky 
I  neettain  seem.-,  and  maybe  thought  a  proud 
Aspiring  mountain,  or  descending  cloud,  [flight 
Paul's,  the  late  theme  of  such  a  Muse*  whose 
Has  bravely  reach'd  and  soar'd  above  thyheight: 
Now  shalt  thou  stand,  tho'  sword ,or time,  01  lire: 
Or  teal  more  fierce  than  ihev,  ihy  falleonspirej 
Si     ire  whilst  thee  the  best  of  poets  sings, 
Preserv'd  from  ruin  l>\  the  best  of  kings- 
Under  his  proud  survey  the  citj  lies, 
And,  like  a  mist  beneath  a  hill,  doth  rise  ; 
Whose  state  and  wealth,  the  business  and  the 
Seem  at  diis distance  but  adarkej  cloud:  [crowd, 
And  is,  to  him  who  rightly  thin gs  esteems, 
No  other  in  effect  than  what  it  seems  : 
Where, with  like  baste,tho' several  ways  they  run 
Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone  ; 
While  luxury  and  wealth,  like  war  and  peace, 
Are  each  the  other's  ruin  and  increase; 
As  rivers  lost  in  seas  some  secret  vein 
Thence  reconvevs,  there  to  be  lost  again. 
Oh  happiness  of  sweet  retir'd  content  ! 
To  be  at  once  secure  and  innocent. 
WindsOrrhenext(whereMarswithVenusd>wells, 
Beauty  with  strength)  above  the  valley  swells 
Into  my  eye,  and  doth  itself  present 
With  such  an  easy  and  unfore'd  ascent, 
That  no  stupendous  precipice  denies 
Access,  no  horror  turns  away  our  eyes  ; 
But  such  a  rise  as  doth  at  once  invite 
A  pleasure  and  a  rev'reuce  from  the  sight. 
Thy  mighty  master'  ■  emblem,  in  whose  face 
Sat  meekness,  heighien'd  \  ith  majestic  grace; 
Such  seems  thy  gentle  height,  made  only  proud 
To  be  the  basts  of  that  pompous  load. 
Than  which  a  nobler  weight  no  mountain  bears, 
But  Atlas  ouly  which  supports  their  9ph<  res. 
WhcnNaturc'shand  thisground  did  thus  advance, 
'Twas  guided  by  a  wiser  Pow'r  than  Chance  ; 
Mark'd  out  for  such  an  use,  as  it'  'twere  meant 
T'  invite  the  builder,  arid  his  choice  prevent. 
Nor  can  we  call  it  choice;  when  what  we  choose 
Folly  or  blindness  only  could  refuse. 
A  crown  of  such  majestic  towr's  doth  grace 
The  god's  great  mother,  when  her  heav'nly  race 
Do  homage  to  her;  yet  she  cannot  boast, 
Among  that  num'rou*  and  celestial  hostj 
More  heroes  than  can  Windsor;  nor  doth  Fame's 
Immortal  book  record  more  noble  names. 
Not  to  look  back  so  far,  to  whom  this  Lie 
Owes  the  first  glory  of  so  brave  a  pile, 
Whether  to  Cxsar,  Albanact,  or  Brute, 
The  British  Arthur,  or  the  Danish  Chute, 
(Tho'  this  of  old  no  less  contest  did  move. 
Than  when  for  Homer's  birth  seven  cities  strove;; 


i  Like  him  in  birth,  thou  shouldst  be  like  in  tamo, 
As  thine  his  fate,  if  mine  had  been  his  flame) 
But  whosoe'er  it  was,  Nature  design'd 
first  a  brave  place,  and  then  as  heave  a  mind. 
Not  to  recount  those  several  kings,  to  whom 
It  gave  a  cradle,  or  to  whom  a  tomb; 
But  thee,  great  Edward,  and  thy  greater  son  f, 
(The  lilies  which  his  lather  wore  lie  won), 
And  thv  Bellona  \,  who  the  consort  came 
Not  onfv  to  thv  bed,  but  to  thy  fame. 
She  to  thv  triumph  led  one  captive  king§, 
Andbroughlthatson  whichdid  the  second  bring§. 
Then  didst  thou  found  that  order  (whether  love 
( )r  victory  thy  royal  thoughts  did  move, 
Each  was  a  noble  cause,  and  nothing  less 
Than  the  design  has  been  the  great  success), 
Which  foreign  kings  and  emperors  esteem 
The  second  honor  to  their  diadem. 
Had  thy  great  destiny  but  given  thee  skill 
To  know,  as  well  as  pow'r  to  act,  her  will ; . 
That  from  those  kings,  who   then  thv  captives 
In  after-times  should  spring  a  royal  pair,  [were,  j 
Who  should  possess  all  that  thv  mighty  pow'r, 
Or  thy  de-ires  more  mighty,  did  den  our  ; 
To  whom  their  better  late  reserves  whate'er 
The  victor  hopes  for,  or  the  vanquished  fear  ; 
That  blood  which  thou  and  thy  great  jirandsire 
And  till  that  since  these  sister  nations  bled, [shed, 
Had  been  imspilt,  had  hap i>)  Edward  known 
That  all  the  blood  he  spilt  had  beep  his  own. 


Mr.  Waller. 


When  he  that  patron  chose, in  whom  arc  join'd 
Soldier  and  martyr,  and  his  arms  confin'd 
Within  the  azure  circle,  he  did  seem 
Bui  to  fonul  and  prophecy  of  him 
Who  to  his  realms  that  azure  round  hath  join'd, 
WhichNaturc  lor  their  bound  at  firs',  design'd  ; 
That  hound  to  which  the  world's  extremest  ends, 
Endless  itself,  its  liquid  arms  c  ..ends. 
Nordoth  he  need  those  emblems  which  we  paint, 
But  is  himself  the  soldier  and  the  saint. 
Hcreshnuld  my  wonder  dwell, and  he-re  iriypraise, 
But  my  iix'd  thoughts  my  wand'  ring  eye  betrays-, 
Viewing  a  neighb'ring  lull,  whose  top  of  late 
A  chapel  crown'd,  till  in  the  common  late 
'Ih'  adjoining  abbey  fell  (may  no  such  storm 
Fall  on  uur  limes,  where  ruin  must  reform  !) 
Tell  me,  my  Muse,  what  monstrous  dire  offence., 
\V  hat  crime,  could  anv  Christian  king  incense 
To  such  a  rage?   Was  't  luxury,  or  lust  ? 
Y\  as  be  so  temperate,  so  chaste,  so  just  r[more: 
Were  these  their  crimesrThey  were  his  own  much 
But  wealth  is  crime  enough  to  him  that  V  pool; 
Who,  having  spem  the  treasure  of  his  crown, 
Condemns  their  luxury  to  i'wd  hi?  own. 
Ariel  yet  this  act  to  varnish  o'er  the  shame 
Of  sacrilege,  must  bear  Devotion's  name, 
No  crime  so  bold  but  would  be  understood 
A  real,  or  at  least  a  seeming,  good  : 
Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  vet  fears  the  name, 
And,  free  from  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  fame  : 
Thus  he  the  church  at  once  protects  and  spoils; 
But  princes'  swords  are  sharper  than  their  stvlcs. 

And 

f  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince.  \  Queen  Philippa. 

5  §  The  lungs  of  Trance  and  Scotland. 
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DIDACTIC,   DESCRIPTIVE,  &c. 


And  thus  to  ih'  ages  past  be  makes  amends, 

Their  charity  destroys,  their  faith  defends. 

Then  did  religion  in  a  lazy  cell. 

In  empty  airy  contemplations  dwell  ; 

And,  like  the  block,  unmoved  lay  :  but  oats, 

As  much  too  active,  like  the  work  devour-. 

Is  there  nu  temperate  region  can  be  known 

Betwixt  their  frigid  and  our  torrid  zone? 

Could  we  not  wake  From  that  lethargic  dream, 

But  to  be  restless  in  a  worse  extreme  ? 

And  for  that  lethargy  was  there  no  cure, 

But  to  be  cast  into  a  calenture  ? 

Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  mutt  advance  While  dryness  moisture,  coldness  heat  resists, 


*7$ 

Thy  nobler,  streams  shall  vi-it  Jove's  abodes, 
To  shine  among  theatars*.  and  bathe  the  god*. 
Here  nature,  whether  more  intent  to  please 
Is  for  herself,  with  strange  varieties, 
I  For  things  of  wonder  give  no  less  delight 
To  the  wise  Maker's  than  beholder's  sight : 
Tho'  these  delights  from  sev'ral  oaoaco  move; 
For  vi  our  children,  thus  cur  friends  we  love,) 
Wisely  she  knew,  the  harmony  of  things, 
As  well  as  that  of  sounds,  froni  discord  springs. 
Such  was  the  discord  which  did  first  disperse 
Form,  order,  beauty,  through  the  universe  ; 


So  far,  to  nuke  us  v.  ish  for  ignorance 
And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  way, 
Than  led  by  a  false  guide  to  err  by  dav  ■ 
Who  sees  these  dismal  heap-,  bul  would  demand 
What  barbarous  invader  sack'd  the  land  : 
But  when  he  hears,  no  Goth,  no  Turk  did  bring 
This  desolation,  but  a  Christian  king; 
When  nothing  but  the  name  of  zeal  appears 
'Twixt  our  best  actions  and  the  worst  of  theirs ; 
"\\  hat  does  he  think  our  sacrilege  would  spare, 
When  such  th'  effects  of  our  devotions  are  ? 
Parting  from  thence  'twixt  anger  ,shame,andfear, 
Those  forwhal '-  past, and  this  for  what's  too  near, 
My  eye,  descending  from  the  hill,  surveys 
\\  hgreTharaes  among  the  wanton  valleys  stray 


All  that  we  have,  and  that  we  are,  subsists. 
While  the  steep  horrid  roughness  of  the  wood 
Strives  with  the  gentle  cdinncsj  of  the  flood. 
Such  huge  extremes  when  nature  doth  unite, 
Wonder  from  thence  results, from  thence  delight. 
The  Stream  is  so  transparent,  pure  and  clear, 
That  had  the  w  lf-enamoui'd  youth  gaz'd  here, 
So  fatally  deceiv'd  he  had  not  been, 
While  lie  the  bottom,  not  his  face,  had  seen. 
But  his  proud  head  the  airy  mountain  hides 
Among  the  clouds  j  his  shoulders  and  his  sides 
A  shady  mantle  clothes;  his  curled  brows 
Frown  on  thegcntle  stream,  which  calmly  flows; 
While  winds  and  storms  his  lofty  forehead  beat, 
The  common  fate  of  all  that  'shigh  or  great. 


Thames,  the  most  lov'd  of  all  the  Ocean's  sons  Low  at  his  foot  a  spacious  plain  is  pluc'd, 

By  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  runs ;  Between  the  mountain  andthestream  embrae'd; 

Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea,  Which  shade  and  shelter  from  the  hill  derives, 

Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity.  While  the  kind  river  wealth  and  beauty  gives  ; 


Tho'  with  those  streams  he  no  resemblance  hold, 
Whose  foam  is  amber,  and  their  gravel  gold, 
His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  t'  explore, 
Search  not  his  bottom,  bul  survey  his  shore, 
O'er  which  he  kindly  spread:-  his  spacious  wing, 
And  hatches  plenty  tor  the  ensuing  spring  ; 
Nor  then  destroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay, 
Like  mothers  who  their  infants  overlay  ; 


Nor  with  a  sudden  and  impetuous  v.av 

Like  profuse  kings,  resumes  the  wealth  he  gave 

No  unexpected  inundations  spoil 

The  mower's  hopes,  or  mock  the  plowman's  toil:   On  whose  sublime  and  shady  fronts  is  rear*d 

But  godlike  his  unwearied,  bounty  flows  ;  Nature's  areat  master-piece;  to  show  how  s< 


And  in  the  mixture  of  all  these  appears 

Variety,  which  all  the  rest  endears. 

This  scene  had  some  bold  Greek  or  British  Lard 

Beheld  of  old,  what  stories  have  we  heard 

Of  i'airie-.  satyr-,  and  the  nymphs  their  dames. 

Their  feast*,  their  revels, and  their  amrous  flames! 

'Tis  still  the  same,  although  their  airy  shape 

All  but  a  quick  poetic  sight  escape. 

There  Faunus  ami  Sylvanus  keep  their  SOWtC, 

And  thither  all  the  horned  host  resorts 

To  -raze  the  ranker  mead,  that  noble  herd. 


First  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does 

Nor  are  his  blessings  to  his  banks  confin'd. 

But  free  and  common.,  as  the  sea  or  wind  ; 

When  he,  to  boast  or  to  disperse  Ins  stores, 

Full  of  the  tributes  of  bis  grateful  shores, 

Visits  the  world,  and  ing  low'rs 

Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes,  both  Indie-  ours  ;    And  wish  a  foe  that  would  not  only  ily. 

Finds  wealth  where 'tis,  bestows  it  where  it  wants;   The  stag,  :  as  of  his  fatal  growth, 


Great  thing-  are  made,  but  sooner  are  undone. 
Here  have  1  seen  the  King,  when  great  affairs 
Gave  leave  to  slacken  arid  unbend  his  cares, 

ided  to  the  thrice  by  all  the  flnw'r 
Of  youth,  who  .  hopes  a  noble  prey  devour : 
Pleasure  v.  i'h  praise,  and  danger  theywooldbuy, 


Cities  in  deserts,  wood-  in  ciiie-. 

So  that  to  us  no  thing,  no  place  is  strange, 

While  his  fair  bosom  is  the  world's  exchange. 

O  could  1  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 

My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  ! 

Tho'  deep,  yet  clear:  tho1  gentle,  vet  not  dull  ; 

Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erfiowing  full. 

Heaven  her  Eridanu?  no  more  =hail  be 


dgeut  to  hi-  fear  and  sloth, 
:  To  son  treat  bad  inide, 

:e  nor  mat)  e  eves  norirearais  shouklinvade 
H  ;  mrlien  in'  uiifxperted  sound 

Of  dogs,  and  men  keftd  ear  docs  wound  : 

Rous'd  with  the  noise,  hescaree  helieveshk 
V.  illing  to  think  th'  i  "  his  fear 

Had  given  tins  false  alarm;  but  straight  his  view 


Gune  ip  thine  like  lesser  current,  ilost,  Confirm.,  thatmoi 

•  The  Fvrtst. 
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MS  are  true. 

Betray  d 
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Book  If 


Betray'd  in  all  hi>  strengths,  the  wood  beset ;     |So  when  the  king  a  mortal  shaft  lets  fly 
All  instruments,  all  arts  of  rum  met  ;  i  From  his  unerring  hand,  men  glad  to  die, 

He  calls  to  mind  his  strength,  and  then  his  speed,  |  Proud  of  the  wound,  to  il  resigns  his  blood, 


Hi>  winged  heels,  and  then  his  armed  head  ; 
WiUi  these  t'  avoid,  with  that  his  late  to  meet : 
Bui  tear  prevails,  and  bids  him  trust  his  feet. 
So  t.i-t  he  flies,  that  his  reviewing  eye 
Has  test  the  chasers,  and  his  ear  the  cry  ; 
l.vihine,  'till  he  t'mds  their  nobler  sen>e 
Their  disprouortion'd  speed  doth  recompense  ; 
Then  curses  his  conspiring  feet,  whose  scent 
Betrays  thai  safety  which  their  swiftness  lent. 
Then  trie?  his  friends  ;  among  the  baser  herd, 
W  here  he  m>  lately  was  obey  a  and  fear'd, 
His  safety  seeks  ;  the  herd,  unkindly  wise; 
Ur  chaces  him  from  thence,  or  horn  him  Hies ; 
Like  a  declining  statesman,  left  forlorn 
To  his  frieiuU'  pity,  and  pursuers" scorn, 
V\  ith shame  remembers,  while  himself  was  one 
Of  the  same  herd,  himself  the  same  had  done. 
Tru  nee  to  the  coverts  and  the  conscious  proves, 
The  :-eene  of  his  past  triumphs  and  his  loves  ; 
Sadly  surveying  where  he  rang'd  alone 
Prince  of  the  soil,  and  all  the  herd  his  own  ; 
And,  like  a  hold  kni^lit  errant,  did  proclaim 
Combat  to  all,  and  bore  away  the  dame  ; 
And  taught  the  woods  to  echo  to  the  stream 
Hia  dreadful  challenge  and  his  clashing  beam. 
Vet  faintly  now  declines  the  fatal  strife, 
So  much  his  love  was  dearer  than  his  life. 
Now  ev'ry  leaf  and  ev'ry  moving  breath 
Presents  a  foe,  and  ev'ry  foe  a  death. 
Wearied,  forsaken,  and  punned,  at  last 
All  safety  in  despair  of  safety  plac'd, 
Courage  he  thence  resumes,  resolv'd  to  bear 
All  their  assaults,  since  'lis  in  vain  to  fear. 
And  now,  too  late,  he  wishes  for  the  fight 
That  strength  he  wasted  in  ignoble  flight : 
But  when  he  sees  the  eager  ehaee  renew'd, 
Himself  by  dogs,  the  dogs  by  men  pursued, 
He  straight  revokes  his  bold  resolve,  and  more 
Repents  his  courage  than  his  fear  before  ; 
Finds  that  uncertain  ways  unsafest  are, 
And  doubt  a  greater  mischief  than  despair. 
Then  tothestream.when  neitherfriendsnorforce, 
Nor  speed,  nor  art  avail,  he  shapes  his  course  ; 
Thinks  not  their  rage  so  desp'rate  to  essay 
An  clement  more  merciless  than  they. 
But  fearless  they  pursue,  nor  can  the  flood 
Quench  their  dire  thirst;  alas, they  thirst  forblood! 
So  towards  a, ship  the  oar-finn'd  ^allies  ply, 
Which  wanting  sea  to  ride,  or  wind  to  fly, 
Stands  but  to  fall  reveng'd  on  those  that  dare 
Tempt  the  la3t  fury  of  extreme  despair. 
So  fares  the  stag  among  th'  enraged  hounds, 


And  stains  ihc  crystal  with  a  purple  flood. 
This  a  more  innocent  and  happy  chaee, 
Than  when  of  old,  but  in  the  self-same  place, 
Fail  Liberty  pursued*,  and  meant  a  prey 
To  lawks-  pow'r,  here  turn'd  and  stood  at  bay. 
When  in  that  remedy  all  hope  was  plac'd 
W  bach  was,  or  should  have  been  at  least, the  last, 
Here  was  that  charter  seal'd,  wherein  the  crown 
All  marks  of  arbitrary  pbw'r  lavs  down  : 
Tyrant  aud  slave,  those  names  of  hale  and  fear, 
The  happier  style  of  kinp  and  subjccji  bear: 
Happy,  when  both  to  the  same  centre  move, 
^  hen  king-  give  liberty,  and  subjects  love. 
Therefore  not  long  in  force  this  charter  stood  ; 
Wanting  that  seal,  it  must  be  seal'd  in  blood. 
The  subject-,  arm'd,  the  more  their  princes  gave, 
Th'  advantage  only  took  the  more  to  crave  y 
Till  kings,  by  giving  give  themselves  away, 
And  ev'n  that  pow'r  that  should  den*  betrav. 
"Whogivesconstrain'd.but  his  own  fear  reviles; 
"Not  thank'd,  but  scorn'd  ;   nor  are  they  gifts, 

but  spoils." 
ThuskingSjbvgraspingmore  than  theycould  hold, 
First  made  their  subjects  by  oppression  bold; 
And  pop'lar  sway,  by  forcing  kings  to  give 
More  than  was  ht  for  subjects  to  receive, 
Ran  to  the  same  extremes  :  and  one  excess 
Made  both,  by  striving  to  be  greater,  less. 
When  a  calm  river,  rais'd  with  sudden  rains. 
Or  snows  dissolv'd.o'erflows  th'adjoining  plains, 
The  husbandmen  with  high-raU'd  banks  secure 
Their  greedy  hopes  ;  and  this  he  can  endure. 
Hut  if  with  bays  and  dams  they  strive  to  force 
His  channel  to  a  new  or  narrow  course, 
No  longer  then  within  his  banks  he  dwells  ; 
First  to  a  torrent,  then  a  deluge  swells; 
Stronger  and  fiercer  by  restraint  he  roars, [shores. 
And  knows  no  bound,  but  make  his  pow'r  his 


§  25.   On  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley' s  Death,  and  Bu- 
rial amongst  the  antient  Poets.     Dentiam 
Old  Chaucer,  like  the  morning  star, 

To  us  discovers  dav  from  far  ; 

His  light  those  mists  and  clouds  dis-'olv'd- 

Which  our  dark  nation  long  invoh'd  ; 

Hut,  he  descending  to  the  shades, 

Darkness  again  the  age  invades. 

Next  (like  Aurora)  Spenser  rose, 

Whose  purple  blush  the  day  foreshows  ; 

The  other  three  with  his  own  fires 


Phoebus,  the  poet's  god,  inspires; 
By  Shakspearc's,  Jensen's,  Fletcher's 
Repels  their  force,  andwoundsreturnsfor  wounds,  i  Our  stage's  lustre  Rome  outshines; 


And  as  a  hero,  whom  1m  ba^cr  foe 
In  troops  surround,  now  these  assails,  now  those; 
Tin  jugh  prodigal  of  life,  disdain;  to  die  . 
By  common  hands  ;  but  if  he  can  descry 
Some  nobler  foe  approach,  to  him  he  cans, 
And  begs  hi;  far-,  and  thrn  contented  falls: 


These  poets  near  our  princes  sleep, 

And  in  one  grave  our  mansion  keep. 

They  liv'd  to  see  so  many  days, 

Till  time  hud  bla  ted  all  their  bays  ; 

But  cursed  be  the  fatal  hour 

That  pluck'd  the  fairest,  sweetest  flow'r. 


That 


1  Runoy  Mead. 
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That  in  tlic  Muse's  garden  grew, 

^\nd  amongst  w  ither'd  laurels  threw  ! 

Time,  whu  ir  made  their  feme  out-live, 

To  Cowlev  scarce  did  ripeness  give. 

Old  mother  Wit  and  Nature  gave 

Shakspearc  and  Fletcher  all  they  have  ; 

In  Spenser,  and  in  Jon  son,  art 

Of  slower  nature  got  the  start  ; 

But  both  in  him  s<>  equal  are, 

None  knows  which  hears,  the  happiest  .-hare. 

To  him  no  author  was  unknown, 

Yet  what  he  wrote  was  all  hi-  own  ; 

lie  melted  not  tiie  aniient  gold, 

Xor,  with  Hin  .lon-on,  did  make  bold 

To  plunder  all  the  Roman  stores 

Of  poets  and  of  orators : 

Horace's  wit,  and  Virgil's  state, 

He  did  nol  Steal,  but  emulate  ! 

And  when  he  would  like  them  appear, 

Their  garb,  but  nor  their  clothes,  did  wear  : 

lie  not  from  Rome  alone,  but  Greece, 

I. ike. I.i -on,  brought  the  golden  fleece; 

To  him  that  language  (though  to  none 

Of  tli'  others)  a?  hi-  own  was  known. 

On  a  stiff  gale  (as  Flaccus  sings) 

The  Theban  swan  extends  Ins  wings: 

When  thro'  th'  ethereal  clouds  be  flies, 

To  the  same  pilch  our  swan  doth  ri-e; 

Old  Pindar's  nights  by  him  are  reach'd, 

When  on  that  gale  his  wings  are  streteh'd: 

His  fancy  and  his  judgement  such, 

Each  to  the  other  scem'd  loo  much  ; 

Iiis  severe  judgement  (giving  law) 

His  modest  fancy  kept  in  awe  ; 

As  rigid  husbands  jealous  are, 

M  hen  they  believe  their  wives  too  fair. 

His  English  streams  so  pur*  did  flow, 

As  all  that  saw  and  tasted  know  : 

But  for  his  Latin  vein,  so  clear, 

Strong,  full,  and  high,  it  doth  appear, 

That,  were  immortal  Virgil  here, 

Him  for  his  judge  be  would  not  (car; 

Of  that  great  portraiture,  so  true 

A  copy  pencil  never  drew. 

My  Muse  her  song  bad  ended  here. 

But  both  their  Genii  straight  appear ; 

.Toy  and  amazement  her  did  strike. 

Two  twin-  she  never  saw  so  like. 

'Twas  taught  by  wise  Pythagoras, 

One  soul  might  through  more  bodies  pass : 

Seeing  such  transmigration  there, 

Shf-  thought  it  not  a  fable  here  ; 

Such  a  resemblance  of  all  parts, 

Life,  death,  age,  fortune,  nature,  art-; 

Then  lights  her  torch  at  theirs,  to  tell, 

And  show  the  world  this  parallel  ; 

Fix'dand  contemplative  their  Woks, 

Still  turning  over  nature's  books : 

Their  works  chaste,  moral,  and  divine, 

Where  profit  and  delight  combine  j 

They,  gilding  dirt,  in  noble  verse 

Rustic  philosophy  rehearse. 


When  heroes,  gods,  or  godlike  kings 

They  praise,  on  their  exalted  wings 

To  the  celestial  orbs  they  cliinb, 

And  with  th'  harmonious  spheres  keep  time  : 

Nor  did  their  actions  tall  behind 

Tluir  words,  but  with  like  candor  sbin'd  ; 

Each  dr<-w  tail  characters,  yet  none 

Of  those  they  f< iign  d  excel-,  their  own. 

Both  by  two  generous  princes  lov'd, 

Who  knew,  andjudg'd  what  they  approv'd  : 

Yet  having  each  the  same  de-ire, 

Both  from  the  busy  throng  retire. 

Their  bodies,  to  their  minds  resign'd, 

Car'd  not  to  propagate  their  kind  : 

Yet  though  bodi  fell  before  their  hour, 

Time  on  their  offspring  bath  no  pow'r  ; 

Xor  fire  nor  fete  their  hays  shall  blast. 

Nor  death's  dark  veil  their  day  o'trcast. 


§  26. 


An  Essay  on  Translated  I'crsr. 
Earl  of  Roscommon 


Happy  that  author  whose  correct  essay  * 
Repairs  so  well  our  old  Horatian  way  : 
And  happy  you,  who  (by  propitious  fate) 
On  great  Apollo's  sacred  standard  wait, 
And  with  strict  discipline  instructed  righf, 
Have  learn'd  to  use  your  arms  before  vou  fight; 
But  since  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  stage, 
Conspire  to  censure  and  expose  our  age; 
Provoked  too  far,  we  resolutely  must, 
To  the  few  virtues  that  wc  have,  be  just. 
For  who  have  long'd  or  who  have  labor'd  more-) 
To  search  the  treasures. of  the  Roman  store,     > 
Or  dig  in  Grecian  mines  for  purer  ore?  j 

The  noblest  fruits  transplanted  in  our  isle, 
With  early  hope  and  fragrant  blossoms  smile. 
Familiar  Ovid  tender  thoughts  in-pires, 
And  nature  seconds  all  his  soft  de-ires : 
Theocritus  does  now  to  us  belong  ; 
And  Albion's  rocks  repeat  his  rural  song. 
Who  has  not  heard  how  Italy  was  blest 
Above  the  Medes,  above  the  wealthy  Easi  ? 
( >r  Galki  '  song  go  tender  and  so  true, 
Asev'n  Lvcoris  might  with  pity  view!  [hearse, 
When  mourning  nymphs  attend  their  Dahphis' 
Who  does  not  weep  that  reads  the  moving  verse? 
But  bear,  oh  hear,  in  what  exalted  strain.-,       -\ 
Sicilian  Muses  through  these  happy  plains       * 
Proclaim  Saturnian  times  —  our  own  A  polio  f 
reigns'  J 

W  hen  Fraacehadbreatlid  after  intestine  broils, 
And  peace  and  conquest  crown 'd  her  foreign  toil-. 
There  (cultivated  by  a  royal  band) 
Learning  grew  fast,  and  spread,  and  bless'd  the 
land  ;  [known, 

The  choicest  hooks  that  Rome,  or  Greece  have 

Her  excellent  translators  made  her  own  ; 

\ni\  Europe  still  considerably  gains 
Both  bv  their  good  example  and  their  pains, 

From  hence  our  generous  emulation  came  ; 
We  undertook,  and  we  perform'd  the  same 

But 
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But  now  we  show  the  world  a  nobler  w  ".y, 
And  in  translated  verse  do  more  than  they  , 
Serene  and  clear  harmonious  Horocc  ft 
With  sweetness  not  to  he  express'd  in  prose  : 

iding  prose  explains  his  meaning  ill. 
And  shows  the  stun,bul  not  the  workman's  skill: 
I  [who  havescrv'd  him  more  khan  twenty  years 
Scarce  know  my  master  as  he  then    >.\  pears.  . 
\  ain  are  our  neighbours'  hopes,  and  win  their 

can    . 
The  fault  is  more  their  language's  than  theirs  ; 
'Tis  courtly,  florid,  and  abounds  in  words 
Of  suf  er  sound  than  ours  perhaps  affords ; 
But  who  did  c\er  in  French  authors  see 
The  comprehensive  English  energy  I 
The  weighty  bullion  of  one  sterling  line, 
Drawn  to  French  wire,  would  thro'  whole  pages 

shine. 
I  speak  my  private  hut  impartial  sense, 
With  freedom,  and  I  hope  without  offence.; 
For  I  '11  recant  when  France  can  snow'me  wit 
A    Strong  as  ours,  arid  aS  succinctly  writ. 
'Tis  true,  composing  is  a  nobler  part  ; 
Bat  good  translation  i-  r,  >  easy  an. 
For  though  materiaisiKivelongsinccbeeii  found, 
Yet  both  vour  fancy  and  your  hands  are  bound; 
And  bv  improving  what  was  writ  before, 
Invention  labors  less,  but  judgement  more. 

The  soil  intended  for  Pierian  seeds 
Must  be  well  purg'd  from  rank  pedantic  weeds. 
Apollo  starts,  and  all  Parnassus  shakes, 
At  the  rude  rumbling  Baralipton  makes. 
For  none  have  been  with  admiration  read, 
But  who  (beside  their  learning)  were  well  bred. 
The  first  great  work  (a  task  perioral 'd  by  feiv) 
Is,  that  yoarself  may  to  yourself  be  true  : 
No  mask,  no  tricks,  no  favor,  no  reserve; 
1  I    sect  your  mind,  examine  ev'ry  nerve. 
Whoever  vainly  on  his  strength  depends, 
Begins  hke  Virgil,  but  like  Mxvius  ends. 
That  wretch  'in  spite  of  bis  forgotten  rhymes), 
C'ondemn'd  to  live  to  all  succeeding  times, 
With  pompous  nonsense  anda  bellowing  sound, 
Sure  lofty  Ilium  tumbling  to  the  ground. 
And  (if  my  Muse  can  through  past  ages  see) 
That  noisy,  nauseous,  gaping  fool  was  he: 
Exploded  when,  with  universal  scorn, 
The  mountains  labor'd  and  a  mouse  Mas  horn. 
Learn,  learn,  Crotona's  brawny  wrestler cries, 
Audacious  mortals,  and  be  timely  wise  ; 
"Tis  I  that  call,  remember  Milo's  end, 
Wedg'd  in  that  timber  which  he  strove  to  rend. 
Each  poet  with  a  cliff  'rent  talent  writes  ; 
One  praises,  one  instructs,  another  bites. 
Horace  did  ne'er  aspire  to  Epk  Lays, 
Nor  lofty  Maro  sloop  to  Lyric  la;,s. 
Examine  how  vour  humor  is  iuclin'd, 
And  which  the" ruling  passion  of  your  mind  ; 
Then  seek  a  poet  v.' ho  your  way  does  bend, 
And  choose  ap  author  as  you  choose  a  friend  ; 
T'ni  el  by  this  sympathetic  bond, 
You gfOW  familiar,  intimate,  and  fond  : 
Vour  thoughts,  vour  words,  your  styles,  yowr 
No.  interpreter,  but  he.  [«oula  agree, 
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With  how  much  ease  is  ayoungMuse  betray 'q^B 
How  nice  the  reputation  01   the  maid  ! 
Venn  early,  kmd.  paternal  care  appeals, 
By  chaste  instruction  of  her  tender  years. 
The  first  impression  in  her  infant  breast 
Will  be  the  deepest,  and  should  be  the  best 
Let  no  austerity  breed  servile  fear, 
No  wanton  sound  offend  her  \  irgin  car. 
Secure  from  foolish  pride's  affected  state, 
And  specious  flatt'ry's  more  pernicious  bait, 
Habitual  innocence  adorns  her  thoughts; 
But  vour  neglect  must  answer  fi»r  her  taults. 

Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence  ; 
For  want  uf  decency  is  want  of  sense.  •  [stews, 
What  mod'rate  fop  would    rake    the  Park  or 
Who  among  troops  of  faultless  nymphs  may 
Variety  of  such  is  to  be  found  ;  [choose  ? 

Then  take  a  subject  proper  to  expound  ; 
But  moral,  great,  and  worth  a  poet's  voice, 
For  men  of  S<  use  despise  a  trivial  choice: 
And  such  applause  it  must  expect  to  meet, 
\-  would  some  painter  busy  in  a  street 
To  copv  bulb  and  hears,  and  ev'ry  sign 


Thai  calls  the  -taring  sots  to  nasty  wine> 
Yet    'is  not  all  to  have  a  subject  good  ; 
It  must  delight  os  when  'tis  understood. 
He  that  brings  fulsome  objects  to  my  view 
(As  many  eld  ha\c  done,  and  many  new) 
With  nauseous  images  my  fancy  tills, 
And  all  goes  down  tike  oxymel  of  squills. 
Instruct  the  list'ning  world  bow  Maro  sings 
Of  useful  subjects  and  of  lofty  thin;  -. 
These  will  such  true,  such  bright  ideas  raise, 
As  merit  gratitude  as  well  as  praise  : 
But  foul  descriptions  are  offensive  still, 
Either  for  being  like,  or  being  ill. 
For  who,  without  a  qualm,  hath  ever  look'd 
On  holy  garbage,  though  bv  Homer  cook'd? 
Whose  railing  heroes,  and  whose  woundedGods, 
Make  some  suspect  he  snores  as  well  as  nods. 
But  I  offend  —  Virgil  begins  to  frown, 
And  Horace  looks  with  indignation  down; 
My  blushing  Muse  with  conscious  fear  retires, 
Ami  whom  they  like  implicitly  admires. 

On  sure  foundations  let  your  fabric  rise, 
And  with  attractive  majesty  surprise, 
Not  by  affected  meretricious  arts, 
But  strict  harmonious  sj  inmctry  of  part?  ; 
Which  through  the  v.  hole  insensibly  must  pass, 
With  vital  heat  to  animate  the  mass: 
A  pure,  an  active,  and  auspicious  flame,  [came, 
And  bright  as  heaven,  from  whence  the  blessing 
But  few,  oh  few,  souls  pre-ordain'd  by  fate, 
The  race  of  Gods,    have    reach'd  that  envied 
No  rebel  Titan'o  sacrilegious  crime,      [height. 
Bv  reaping  hills  on  hills,  can  hither  climb  : 
The  gnzly  ferryman  of  hell  denied 
ZEneas  entrance,  till  he  knew  his  guide  : 
How  justly  then  will  impious  mortals  fall, 
Whose  j.ridc  would  soar  to  heaven  without  a  call! 
Pride  'of  ;,1!  others  the  most  dang'rous  fault) 
Proceeds  from  want  of  sense  or  want  of  thought. 
The  men  who  labor  and  digest  tilings  most, 
Will  be  much  apter  l'j  despond  than  boast : 

For 
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.  For  if  vour  author  be  profoundly  good, 

"fr\ill  cost  you  dear  before  he's  understood. 

Mow  mauv  ages  since  has  Virscil  writ  ? 

How  few  are  ihey  who  understood  him  yet  I 

Approach  hi-  altars  with  religious  tear, 

No  \  \<\s  r  deity  inhabits  there  : 

Heaven  shakes  not  more  at  .lore's  imperial  rind, 
:,  poets  should  before  their  Mnniu.tr.  jfd. 
mighty  Morn  !  may  thai  sacred  n 

Kindle  niv  breast  n  ith  thy  celestial  flame  ; 

Siihhiiic  kkas  and  apt  words  inflis   .  [use! 

The  Muse  instruct   n^v  voice,  and  thbii  it 
What  1  iia-  e  instane'd  ontj  in  tire  ! 

Is,  in  proportion,  true  of  all  the  rest. 

Take  pains  the  genuine  meaning  to  explore  ; 

There  sweat,  therfistrain,  lug  the  hrbortou 
;   h  ev'ry  convmenl  dial  vour  care  can  find, 

Some  here, sonic  there,  may  hit  the.  poet's  mind; 

Yel  be  not  blindly  guided  by  the  throng  t 

The  multitude  is  always  in  the  wrong. 

~U  hen  thing'  apnea*  unnatural  or  hard, 

Consult  \-our  author,  with  himself  cOttipar'd  ; 

Y\  ho  knows  what  blessing  Phoebus  may  bestow, 

And  Future  ages  to  vour  labor  owe? 

Such  secrets  are  not  easily  found  out  ; 

lint,  once  drscorer'd,  leave  no  room  tor  doubt. 

Truth  stamps  conviction  in  your  ravish'd  breast, 

And  peace  and  jov  attend  the  glorious  gueSti 
Truth  stil!  is  one;   Iruih  i>.  di\  inch,  bright; 

No  cloudy  doubts  obscure  her  native  light  ; 

While,  in  your  thoughts  vou  hud  the  least  debate, 

\  ou  in:e-,  confound,  bui  never  can  translate. 
t  our  --t vie-  will  thus  thro'  all  disguises  -how, 
?  For  none  explain  more  crearry  than  they  know. 
He  onlv  proves  he  tanderstands  a  text, 
W  hose  exposition  leaves  it  unperplex'd. 

They  who  too  faithfully  on  names  insist, 
Bather  create  than  dissipate  the  ini<i  ; 
And  grow  unjust  hv  being  over-nice 
I  For  superstitious  virtue  turn-  to  vice). 
I  •-;  Grassus'  *  -host  and  Labicnus  tell 
How  twice  in  Parthian  plains  their  legions  fell 
Since  Rome  hath  been  bo  jealous  of  her  fame, 
That  few  know  Pacorus'  or  Monaescs'  name. 

Words  ii\  one  language  elegantly  us'd, 
^\  ill  hardly  in  another  be  excused. 
And  some  that  Home  admire*  in  Caesar's  time, 
May  neither  suit  our  genius  nor  our  clime. 

line  sense,  iutelligildy  told, 
Shows  a  translator  both  discreet  and  bold. 

Excursions  are  inexpiably  bad  ; 
And  'lis  much  safer  to  leave  out  than  add. 
Abstruse  and  mvstic  thoughts  you  must  ex  press  ~\ 
With  painful  care,  butsecming  easiness  ;         f 
For  truth  shines  brightest  thro'  the  plainest l" 
dress.  3 

Th'  iErtean  Muse,  when  she  appears  in  state, 
Make?  ail  Jove's  thunder  on  her  verses  wait  ; 
Yet  writes  Vomerimes  as  -oft  and  moving  things 
As  Venus  speaks,  or  Philomela  singsi 
Vour  author  always  will  the  be-t  advise  : 
Full  when  he  falls,  and  when  he  rises  rise. 


Affected  noise  is  tne  most  wretched  thins; 

Th  it  to  contempt/can  empty  scribblers  bring. 

Vowels  and  accents  rcgularh  plac'd, 

'  )u  even  sylrabli 

Though  gross  innumberuble  faults  abound^ 

In  spiii  e,  never  fail  of  sound. 

But  t'uis  is  meant  of  w  eo  verse  alow.-, 

As  being  mw  har  i 

For  if  you  will  unequal  numbers-try, 

There  accents  mi  o  1  i  syllables  most  lie. 

Whatever  sister  of  the  learned  Nine 

o  vour  suit  a  willing  car  incline, 
[J    .:■•  vour  since  sj  d---cr\  e  a  basting  name, 
Shell  crown  a  grateful  and  a  constant  ilaine. 
Hut  if  a  wild  uncertainty  prevail, 
And  f-urn  vour  veering  heart  with  ev'ry  gale, 
Vou  iosc  trie  fruit  of  all  your  former  care 
For  trie  sad  prospect  of  a  just  despair. 

A  quack  !.  too  scandalously  mean  to  name) 
Had.  b)  man-midwifen .  got  \  eahh  and  fame  : 
As  ifijucinn  had  forgot  her  trade, 
The  laboring  wrfc  invokes  his  Mirer  rid. 
Well-season'd  howls  the  gossip's  spirit*  raise, 
Wlio,w!;ileshej.i:/zlcs,cha;-  the  doctor's  praUc; 
And  largely  what  she  wants  in  words  supplies 
With  niaudlm-elooucnce  of  trickling  eyes. 
But  what  a  tboughtk  a  anunnl  is  man  1 
How  v^rv active  in  his  own  trepan,! 
For  greeuv  of  phvsieians'  frequent  tees. 
From  female  mellow  praise  he  takes  degrees  ; 
Struts  in  a  new  unlicens'd  gown,  and  then, 
From  saving  women,  falls  ;o  killing  men. 
Another  such  had  kit  the  nation  thin, 
In  spite  of  all  the  children  he  brought  in. 
His  pills  as  thick  a>  hand-granadoes  flew, 
And  where  thev  fell,  as  certainly  they  slew  ; 
His  napne  struck  ev'ry  where  as  great  a  dan,.) 
As  Archimedes'  lino'  the  Roman  camp. 
With  this,  the  doctor's  pride  began  to  '-ool ; 
For  sm  irting  soundly  may  convince  a  tool. 
But  now  repentance  came  too  late  for  irrace, 
And  meagre  famine  star'd  him  in  the  face  : 
Fain  would  lie  to  the  wives  be  reconcil'd. 
But  found  bo  husband  left  to  own  a  child. 
The  friends  that  got  the  brats  were  poison'd  too; 
In  this  sad  case  what  could  our  vermin  do? 
Worried  with  debts,  and  past  all  hope  of  bail, 
Th'  unpitied  wretch  lies  rotting  in  a  jail  :   _ 
And  t'.  ere  with  basket-alms  scarce  kepi  alive. 
Shows  bow  mistaken  talents  ooght  to  thrive. 

I  pitv,  from  my  souj,  unhappy  V'en, 
Compell'd  by  want  to  prostitute  their  pen  ; 
Who  must,  like  lawyers,  either  starve  or  plead. 
And  follow,  sight  or  wrong,  where  guineas  lead! 
But  vou,  Pom  pi  ban,  wealthy  pamper'd  heirs, 
Who  to  your  country  ov.i  your  swords  and  cares, 
Let  no  vain  hope  ;.our  easy  mind  seduce, 
For  rich  ill  poet?  are  without  excuse. 
Tisrverv  dang'roos  tampering  with  a  Muse  ; 
The  profit's  small,  atvl  \ou  have  much  to  lose  : 
For  though  true  wit  adorns  your  birth  or  place, 
I  Degenerate  Sines  degrade  til' attainted  race. 

T  4  No 

»  Hor.  iii.  Od.  6, 
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ELEGANT    EXTRACTS, 


lioOK    II. 


No  poe t  anv  passion  ran  excite,  [write. 

But  what  they  fed  transport  them  When  they 
Hue  you  been  led  through  the  Camera  cave, 

And  heard  the  impatient  maid  divincl)  rave  J 
I  heir  her  now  ;  1  see  Iter  rolling  eves  : 
And  panting,  Lo!  the  pod!  the  god!  she  cries ; 
M  nh  words  not  hers, and  more  thanhumansound, 
She  makes   th' obedient  ghosts  peep  trembling 

thro'  the  ground-. 
But,  tho'  we  must  obey  whenHeaven  commands, 
And  man  iu  vain  the  sacred  call  withstands, 
Beware  what  spirit  rages  in  your  breast  ; 
For  ten  inspir'd,  ten  thousand  are  poesest. 
Thus  make  the  proper  use  of  each  extreme, 
And  write  with  fun',  but  correct  with  phlegm. 
As  when  the  cheerful  hours  too  freely  pass, 
And  sparkling  wine  smiles  in  the  tempting  glass, 
"\  our  pulse  advises,  and  begins  to  beat 
Through  ev'ry  swelling  vein  a  loud  retreat  : 
So  when  a  Muse  propitiously  invites, 
Improve  her  favors,  and  indulge  her  flights  ; 
But  when  you  find  that  vigorous  heat  abate, 
Leave  off,  and  for  another  summons  v  tit. 
Before  the  radiant  son  a  glimm'ring  lamp, 
Adulterate  metals  to  the  sterling  stamp, 
Appear  not  meaner  than  mere  human  lint  s, 
Compared  with  those  which  inspiration  shines  i 
These  nervous,  bold;  those  languid  and  remiss; 
There,  cold  salutes  ;  but  here  a  lover'-:  kiss. 
'J  bus  have  I  seen  a  rapid  hcacilons  tide 
^  ith  foaming  waves  the  passive  Soane  divide  ; 
V\  hose  lazv  waters  without  motion  lay, 
V\  hile  he  with  eager  force,  urg'd  his  impetuous 
vvav. 

The  privilege  lhatantient  poets  claim,  T 

Now  turn'd  to  licence  by  too  just  a  name,        £ 
Belongs  to  none  but  an  establkh'd  fame,         3 

W  hich  scorns  to  take  it 

Absurd  expressions,  crude  abortive  thoughts. 

All  the  lewd  legion  of  exploded  faults, 

Base  fugitives,  to  that  asylum  fly, 

And  sacred  laws  with  insolence  defy. 

Not  thus  our  heroes  of  the  former 

Deserv'd  and  gain'd  their  never-fading  bays ; 

For  I  mistake,  or  far  the  greatest  part 

Of  what  some  call  neglect,  was  study's  art. 

W  hen  Virgil  seems  to  trifle  in  a  line., 

'Tis  like  a  warning-piece,  which  gives  the  sign 

To  wake  your  fancy,  and  prepare  your  sight, 

To  reach  the  noble  heightof  some  unusual  flight 

I  lose  my  patience  when,  with  saucy  pride, 

By  untim'd  cars  I  hear  bis  numbers  tried. 

Reverse  of  nature  ;  shall  such  copies  then 

Arraign  th' originals  of  Maro's  pen  ; 

And  the  rude  notions  of  pedantic  schools 

Blaspheme  the  sacred  founder  of  our  rules? 

The  delicacy  of  the  nicest  ear 
Finds  nothing  harsh  or  out  of  order  th<re. 
Sublime  or  low,  unbended  or  int'-nse, 
The  sound  is  still  a  comment  to  the  sense. 

A  skilful  ear  in  numbers  should  preside, 
And  all  disputes  without  appeal  decide. 


This  antiem  Rome  and  elder  Athens  found, 
Before  mistaken  Stops  dehauch'd  the  sound. 

^\  hen,  by  impulse  from  Ueaven/TyrtaaussuBg, 
in  drooping  soldiers  a  new  courage  sprung; 
Reviving  Sparta  now  the  flight  maintain  a. 
And  what  two  generals  lost  a  poet  gain'd. 
By  secret  influence  of  indulgent  skies, 
Empire  and  poesy  together  rise. 
True  poets  are  the  guardians  of  the  state, 
And,  when  they  fail,  portend  approaching  fate. 
For  that  which  Rome  to  conquest  did  aspire, 
Was  not  the  vestal,  but  the  Muse's  fire  ; 
Heaven  joins  the  blessings  :   no  declining  age 
E'er  felt  the  raptures  of  poetic  rage. 

Of  many  faults  rhyme  is  perhaps  the  cause; 
Too  strict  to  rhyme,  we  slight  more  useful  laws; 
Eor  that,  in  Greece  or  Rome,  was  never  known, 
Till  by  barbarian  deluges  oVrflown  : 
Subdu'd,  undone,  they  did  at  last  obey, 
And  change  their  own  for  their  invader's  way- 

1  grant  that,  from  some  mossy  idol  oak, 
In  double  rhymes  ourThorand  Woden  spoke; 
And  by  succession  of  unlearned  times, 
As  bard.-  began,  so  monks  rung  on  the  chimes. 

But  new  that  Rhombus  and  the  sacred  Nine 
With  all  their  beam-  oil  our  blest  island  shine. 
Why  should  not  we  their  antient  rights  restore, 
And  be  what  Rome  or  Athens  were  before  ? 
'  *  Have  you  forgot  how  Raphael's  numerous  prose 
'  Led  our  exalted  souls  thro'  heavenly  camps, 
'  And  mark'd  the  ground  where  proud  apostate 

•  thrones 

'  Defied  Jehovah  !   here,  'twixt  host  and  host, 
'  (A  narrow,  but  a  dreadful  interval) 
'  Portentous  sight !   before  the  cloudy  van 
'  Satan  with  vast  and  haughty  strides  advane'd, 
'  Came  tow'ring  arm'd  in  adamant  and  gold. 
'  There  bellowing  engines,  with  their  fiery  tubes, 
'  Disperse!  ethereal  forms,  and  down  they  fell 
'  By  thousands,  angels  on  archangels  roll'd  ; 
'  Reco\er'd,  to  the  hills  they  ran,  they  flew, 
'  Which  (with  their   ponderous   load,    rocks, 

'  waters,  woods'), 
'  From  their  firm  scats  torn  by  the  shaggy  tops, 
'  They  bore  like  shields  before  them  through  the 

*  air,  [foes. 
'  Till  more  incens'd  thev  hurl'd  them  at  their 
'  All  was  con  fusion,  heaven's  foundation  shook, 
'  Ttireat'ning  no  less  than  universal  wreck  ; 

'  For  Michael's  arm  main  promontories  flung, 
'  And  over-press'd  whole  legionsweak  with  sin. 
'  Yet  they  blasphem'd  and  struggled  as  they  lay, 
'  Till  the  great  ensign  of  Messiah  blaz'd, 
'  And  (arm'd  with  vengeance)  God's  victorious 
'  (Effulgence  of  paternal  Deity!)  [Sou 

*  Grasping  ten  thousand  thunders  in  his  hand, 
'  Drove  th'old  original  rebels  headlong  down, 
'  And  sent  them  flaming  to  the  vast  abyss.' 

O  tn-iv  I  live  to  bail  the  glorious  day, 
And  sing  loud  paeans  through  the  crowded  way, 
When  in  triumphant  state  the  British  Muse, 
True  tu  herself,  shall  Larbarous  aid  refuse, 

And 
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And  in  the  Roman  majesty  appear,  [near. 

Which  none  know  belter,  and  nunc  come  so 


§27.     Ahsalom  and  Achilophel.     Dryden. 
In  pious  ti mo-,  ere  priestcraft  did  begin, 
Before  polygamy  was  made  a  sin; 
When  man  'in  many  multiplied  his  kind, 

Ere  one  to  one  >vas  cursedly  confin'd  ! 
When  nature  prompted,  and  no  law  denied 
Promiscuous  use  of  concobine  and  bride  ; 
Then  Israel's  monarch,  after  Heaven'sown  heart, 
His  vigorous  warmth  did  variously  imparl 
To  wives  and  slaves  ;  and  wide  as  his  command, 
Scatter'**  his  Maker's  image  thro'  the  land. 
Michal,  of  royal  blood,  the  crown  did  wear; 
A  soil  ungrateful  to  the  tiller's  can   • 
Not  so  the  rest  ;   for  several  mothers  bore 
To  godlike  David  several  sons  before, 
lint  since,  like  slaves,  his  bed  they  did  ascend, 
No  true  succession  could  their  seed  attend. 
Of  all  the  numerous  progeny,  was  none 
So  beautiful,  so  brave,  as  Absalom  : 
Whether  inspired  by  some  diviner  lust, 
His  father  got  him  with  a  greater  gust ; 
Or  that  his  conscious  destiny  made  way, 
By  manly  beauty,  to  imperial  sway, 
Early  in  foreign  fields  he  won  renown, 
With  kings  and  states  allied  tn  Israel's  crown  : 
In  peace  the  thoughts  of  war  he  could  remove, 
Anl  seem  d  as  he  were  only  born  for  love. 
WhateVr  he  did  was  done  with  so  much  ease, 
In  him  alone  'twas  natural  to  please  : 
His  motions  all  accompanied  with  grace  ; 
And  paradise  was  open'd  in  his  face. 
With  secret  joy  indulgent  David  view'd 
His  youthful  image  in  his  son  renew'd  : 
To  all  his  wishes  nothing  he  denied  ; 
And  made  the  charming  Annabel  hi-  bride. 
What  faults  he  had  (for  who  from  faults  is  free?) 
His  father  could  not.  or  he  would  not  see. 
Some  warm  excesses  which  the  law  forbore. 
Were  construed  youth  that  purg'd  by  boilingo'er, 
And  Amnion's  murder,  by  a  specious  name, 
Was  call'd  a  just  revenge  for  iniur'd  fame. 
Thus  prais'd  and  lov'd  the  noble  youth  remain  d, 
While  David  uudisturh'd  in  Sion  reign'd  ; 
But  life  can  never  be  sincerely  blest  : 
Heaven  punishes  the  bad,  and  prove-  the  best. 
The  Jews,  aheadstrong,  moody,  murm'ring  race, 
As  ever  tried  th'  extent  and  stretch  of  grace  ; 
God's  pamper'd  people,  whom,  debauched  with 

ease, 
No  kino;  could  govern,  nor  no  God  could  please* 
Gods  they  had  tried  of  even'  shape  and  si/e. 
That  goldsmiths  could  produce,  or  priests  devise: 
These  Adam-wits,  too  fortunately  free, 
Began  to  dream  thev  wanted  liberty; 
And  when  no  rule,  no  precedent  was  found 
Of  men  by  laws  less  circumscrib'd  and  bound, 
They  led  their  wild  desires  to  woods  end  caves, 
And  thought  that  all  but  Savages  were  slaves. 
Thev  who,  when  Sard  was  dead,  withouta  blow. 
JVJade  foolish  Ishbosheth  the  crown  forego  ■, 


Who  banish'd  David  did  from  HfUrcn  bring, 
And  with  agen'ral  shout  proclaim'd him  king. 
Those  very  Jews,  who  at  their  very  best 
Their  humor  more  than  loyalty  express*d, 
Now  wonder'd  why  so  long  they  had  ohev'd 
An  idol  monarch  which  their  hand-,  had  made; 
Thought  they  might  ruin  him  they  could  create. 
Or  melt  him  to  that  golden  calf  of  state. 
But  these  were  random  bolts  :  no  form'd  design. 
Nor  int'rest  made  the  factious  croud  to  join: 
Thesobert  part  of  Israel,  free  from  stain, 
Well  knew  the  value  of  a  peaceful  reign; 
And  looking  backward  with  a  wise  affright, 
Saw  seams  of  wounds  dishonest  to  the  sight : 
In  contemplation  of  whose  ugly  scars, 
They  purs'd  the  ment'ry  of  civil  wars. 
The  moderate  sort  of  men  thus  qualified, 
Inclin'd  the  balance  to  the  better  side  : 
And  David's  mildness  fnanag'd  it  so  well, 
The  bad  found  no  occasion  to  rebel. 
But  when  to  sin  our  biass'd  nature  leans, 
The  careful  devil  is  still  at  hand  with  means; 
And  providently  pimps  for  ill  desires  : 
The  good  old  cause  reviv'd  a  plot  require;. 
Plots  true  or  false  are  necessary  things 
To  raise  up- commonwealths,  and  ruin  kings. 

Th' inhabitants  of  old  Jerusalem 

Were  Jebusites;  the  town  so  call'd  from  thenrj 

And  theirs  the  native  right 

Bat  when  the  chosen  people  grew  more  strong. 
The  rightful  cause  at  length  became  the  wrong  ; 
And  ev'ry  loss  the  men  of  Jehus  bore, 
They  still  were  thought  God's  enemies  the  more. 
Thus  worn  or  weaken'd,  well  or  ill  content, 
Submit  they  must  to  David's  government ; 
Impoverish'd,  and  depriv'd  of  all  command, 
"Their  taxes  doubled  as  they  lost  their  land  ; 
And  what  was  harder 'yet  to  flesh  and  blood, 
Their  gods  disgrae'd,  and  burnt  like  common 

wood. 
This  set  the  heathen  priesthood  in  a  flame  ; 
'•"or  priests  of  all  religiose  are  the  same. 
Of  whatsoe'er  descent  their  godhead  be, 
Stock,  stone,  or  other  homely  pedigree, 
In  his  defence  his  servants  are  as  bold 
As  if  he  had  been  born  of  beaten  gold. 
The  Jewish  rabbins,  though  their  enemies. 
In  this  conclude  them  hottest  men  and  wise: 
For  'twas  l heir  duty,  all  the  learned  think, 
T  espouse  his  cause  by  whom  they  eat  and  drink. 
From  hence  began  that  plot,  the  nation's  cmse, 
Bad  in  itself,  but  represented  worse; 
Rais'd  in  extremes,  and  in  extremes  decried  ;  ■ 
With  oaths  affirm'd,  with  dying  vows  denied; 
Not  weigh'd  nor  winnow'd  V,v  the  multitude; 
But  swallow'd  in  the  mass,  unchew'd  and  crude. 
Some  truth  there  was,  butdash'dand  brew'dwith 
To  please,  the  fools,  and  puzzle  all  the  wise,  [lies; 
Succeeding  times  did  equal  folly  call, 
Believing  nothing,  or  believing  all. 
Th'  Egyptian  rites  the  Jebusites  embrae'd  ; 
Where  gods  were  recommended  by  their  taste. 
Such  savory  deities  must  needs  be  good, 
As  serv'4  at  once  for  worship  and  for  food. 

By 


E  L  E  G  A  NT    EXTRACT?, 


Hook  II. 


•  -   '  I  not  introduce  these  . 
I  ie  in  former  days  was  odd  -  ; 

the  sacriticcr's  trade : 
!  reu  er  1 1 : a n  pera 

Thcir  busy  teachers  mingled  \\  irl>  the  Jews, 
And  rak'd  for  converts  ev'n  the  court  and  jtews  : 
Which  Hebrew  priests  the  mose  unkind!)  took, 
Because  the  fleepeacoourpiintcs  the  Hock. 
Some  tluiugbl  they  God's  anointed  meant  to  slay 
liv  guns,  invented  since  full  many  a  day  : 
Our  author  sweats  it  toot ;  but  who  can  know 
How  far  die  devil  and  Jebusitej  mav  k0  ? 
This  plot,  wliich  fail'd  for  want  nf  common  sense, 
Had  yet  a  deep  and  dangerous  consequence  : 
For  as,  when  rasing  fevers  boil  the  blood. 
The  standing  lake  ^o< > 1 1  floats  into  a  flood, 
And  ev'rv  I"'  tile  humor,  which  before 
Slept  quiel  in  its  channel,  bubbles  o'er; 
y    s)  \'ral  factions^  from  this  first  ferment, 
Work  up  to  foam,  and  threat  the  government. 
Some   by  their   frit. id  ,    more    by    themselves 

thought  wi  e, 
Oppos'd  the  pow'r  Eu  wliich  they  could  not  rise. 
Some  had  in  courts  been  great ;  and  thrown  from 
|  .ds,u  i  rehardcn'dm  impenitence, [thence 

Some,  by  their  monarch's  fatal  merrv,  grown 
From  pardon'd  rebels  kinsmen  to  the  throne, 
Were  rais'd  in  pow'r  and  public  office  high  ; 
Strong  band?,  if bands  ungrateful  men  could  tie. 

Of  the;c  the  fahe  Aclutophel  was  first  3 
A  nauK  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst: 
For  close  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit  ; 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 
Re-t!c=s,  unrix'd  in  principles  and  place  ; 
la  \  ow'i  nnpleas'd,  impatient  of  disgrace  : 
A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 
Fretted  the  pigmy-body  to  decay, 
And  oYr-infonn'd  the  tenement  of  clay. 
A  daring  pilot  in  extremity  ; 
Pleas'dwiththedangetwhenthewaveswenthigh, 
lie  sought  the  storms  ;  but,  for  a  calm  untit, 
Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit. 
Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide  ; 
Else  nhysnould  he,  with  wealth  and  honor  blest, 
Refuse  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  rest  ? 
Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please  j 
Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  ? 
And  all  10  have  what  with  his  toil  he  won 
To  than  unfeather'd  two-legg'd  thing,  a  Son  ; 
Cot,  w  hile  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  try  5 
And  born  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anarchy. 
In  friendship  false,  implacable  in  bate; 
Resolv'd  to  ruin  or  to  rule,  the  state. 
To  compass  this,  the  triple  bond  he  broke;     ") 
The  pillars  of  the  public  safety  shook  ;  r 

And  fitted  Israel  for  a  foreign  yoke  :  J 

Tiien,  seis'd  with  f.ar,  vet  ~till  affecting  fame, 
Usurp*?]  a  patriot's  all-atoning  name. 
S'i  easy  still  it  proves,  in  factious  times, 
With  public  zeal  to  cancel  private  crimes, 

ife  i=  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill, 
Wnere  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  will ! 
Where  crouds,  can  wink,audnooiVcneebcknown, 
Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  own  ! 


Yet  fame  desert 'd  no  enemy  can  irudqe  : 

'1  he  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge. 

In  Israel's  court;  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdin 

With   more    discerning   eyes,    or   hands  more 

clean, 
pnbrih'd,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redrv:;s, 
Sun  lit  of  di  patch,  and  easy  of  access. 
Ob  !   had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  crown 
\\  ith  virtues  only  proper  to  the  gown  ; 
Or  had  the  raukiuss  of  the  soil  been  freed 
From  cockle,  thai  oppressed  the  noble  seed  ; 
David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung, 
And  heaven  had  wanted  cue  immortal  song. 
But  wild  ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand  : 
And  fortune's  ice  prefers  to  virtue's  land. 
Aclutophel,  grown  wearj  to  possess 
\  lawful  fame,  and  lazv  happiness, 

Disdain'd  the  golden  fruit  to  gather  free, 
And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  the  tree. 
Now,  manifest  of  crimes  contriv'd  long  since, 
He  stood  at  bold  defiance  with  his  prince  ; 
Held  up  the  buckler  of  the  people's  cause 
Against  the  crown,  and  sculk'd  behind  the  laws. 
The  wish'd  occasion  of  the  plot  he  takes  ; 
Some  circumstances  finds,  but  more  he  makes  : 
By  buzzing  emissaries  tills  the  cars 
Of  list  ning  crowds  with  jealousies  and  fears 
Of  arbitrary  counsels  brought  to  lightj 
And  proves  the  Kino;  himself  a  Jebueite. 
Weak  arguments!  wliich  jet,  he  knew  full  well, 
Were  strong  with  people  easy  to  rebel. 
For,  govern'd  by  the  moon,  the  giddy  Jews 
Tread  thesame  track  whenahe  the  prime  renews  ; 
And  once  in  twenty  years,  their  scribes  record, 
liv  natural  instinct  they  change  their  lord. 
Aclutophel  still  wants  a  chief,  and  none 
Was  found  so  fit  as  warlike  Absalom. 
Not  that  he  wish'd  his  greatness  to  create, 
For  politicians  neither  luxe  nor  hate  : 
But,  for  lie  knew  his  title  not  allow 'd 
Would  keep  him  still  depending  on  the  crowd: 
That  kingly  pow'r,  thus  ebbing  out,  might  be 
Drawn  to  the  dregs  of  a  democracy. 
Him  he  attempts  with  studied  arts  to  please, 
And  sheds  his  venom  in  such  words  as  these  ; 

Auspicious  prince  !   at  whose  nativity 
Some  roval  planet  rul'd  the  southern  sky  ; 
Thy  longing  country's  darling  and  desire  ; 
Their  cloudy  pillar  and  their  guardian  fire  ; 
Their  second  Moses,  whose  extended  wand 
Divides  the  seas,  and  shows  the  promis'd  land  ; 
Whose  dawning  day,  in  cv'ry  distant  age, 
Has  exercis'd  the  sacred  prophet's  rage  ; 
The  people's  prav'f,  the  glad  dinner's  theme, 
The   young    men's   vision,    and  the  old  men's 

dream  ! 
Thee,  Sa<  iouf,  thee  the  nation's  vows  confess, 
And,  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  bless  : 
Swift  unbespoken  pomps  thy  steps  proclaim, 
And  stamm'ring  babes  are  taught  to  lisp  thy 

name. 
How  long  wilt  thou  the  gett'ral  joy  detain, 
Starve  and  defraud  the  people  of  thy  reign  ; 
Content  ingloriouslv  to  pass  thy  days, 
Like  one  of  Virtue's  fools  that  feed  on  praise  ; 

Tin 
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Till  thy  fh  •••ii  riowsh  i  Unwarily  v  Vow 


I  with 

prai 

ihe  ill, 

tin, 

He  ibus  replied  •>-  [pretence  ha      I 

To  take  .i.)  arms  f 

Mv  father  governs  with  unquestioned  ri 
The  faith's  defcndi  '*  delight  : 

Good,  gracious,  ju    .  i*H  of  tin  I 

And  Heaven  by  wonders- has e«*»us'd  his  cau  e. 
Whom  has  he  wrong'd  in  a  ' 

W'lui  roes  forjustice  to  hit  lhr<  ne  in  tain  I 
What  millions  has  he  pardon d  of  his  I 
Whom  just  revenge  did  to  his  wrath  ejq 
Mild,  easy,  humble,  studious  of  our  good  ; 
Inclin'd  to  mercy,  and  averse  from  blood. 
If  mildness  ill  with  stubborn  Israel  suit, 
His  crime  is  God's  1m  lov'd  attribute. 
What  could  he  gain  his  people  to  betray, 
i  Or  change  his  right  tor  arbitrary  swav  ? 
Lei  haughty  Pharaoh  euvte  with  snc6  a  reign 
k  ■  His  frmiYul  Nile,  and  yoke  a  setvik  tram. 
!,     /.ll"!  *»»  id's  rule  Jerusalem  displease, 
t'hef   The  dug-star  heats  theff  brains  t<>  this  disease. 
3    Why  then  should  I,  encoaraging  the  bad, 


Grow  stale,  . 
Believe  ne, 

Orgather'd  ripiyofrol  upon  the  tree. 
Heaven  has  to  all  on  ur  late, 

Some  tacky  revolution  ol  th«  ir  fate  ; 
Whose  motions  if  we  watch  and  guide1* 
For  humai 

Our  joituiu-  ;  ills  as  from  a  si  i<    th  descent, 
And  from  the  tir-r  impression  lakes  the  befit : 
Hut,  if  onseib'd,  shi  glides  away  like  wind, 
And  leases  repenting  folly  far  behind. 
Now,  now  site  metis  von  with  a  glorious  prize, 
And  spreads  her  locks  before  von  as  she  Hies- 
Had  tlnisold  David,  from  whose  loin*  von  Spring, 
Not  dar'd  when  fortune  eall'd  him  to  be 
At  Gath  an  exile  he  might  still  remain, 
And  Heaven's  anointing  oil  had  been  in  vain. 
Let  his  successful  youth  your  hopes  engage  ; 
But  shun  the  example  of  declining  age: 
Behold  him  Betting  in  his  western  skies, 
The  shadows  leivgth'uing  as  the  vapors  rise. 
He  is  not  now,  as  When  on  .Ionian's  gam] 
The  joyful  people  throng'd  to  see  him  land 
Covering  the  beach,  and  blackening  all 

strand ; 
But,  like  the  prince  of  angels,  from  his  height,  (Turn  rebel,  and  rim  )>opiilurly  mad  ? 
Cometumblingdownvjrard  withdiniinish"d  light; 
Bctray'd  by  one  poor  plot  to  public  scorn  ; 
Our  only  blessing  since  tits  curs'd  return  : 
Those  heaps  of  people  which  one  sheaf  did  hind, 
Blown  oil  and  scatter'd  by  a  puff  of  wind, 
V\  hat  strength  can  he  to  your  designs  oppose, 
Naked  of  friends,  and  round  besel  with  foes? 
If  Pharaoh's  doubtful  succour  he  should  use, 
A  foreign  aid  would  more  incense  the  Jews : 
Proud  Egypt  would  dissembled  friendship  bring: 
Foment  the  war,  but  not  support  the  King: 
Nor  would  the  royal  party  ere  unite 
W  ith  Pharaoh's  arms  to  assist  the  Jebu-.i.'.e  ; 


Were  he  tin  tyrant,  who  by  lawless  might 
Oppress'd  the  Jews,  and  rais'd  the  Jebusite, 
\\  ell  might  1  mourn  ;  but  nature's  holy  bands 
Would  curb  mv  spirits,  and  restrain  my  bands  i 

[The  people  might  assert  their  libnty ; 

[But  what  was  right  in  th.  m  were  crime  in  me. 
His  favor  leases  me  nothing  to  require, 

!  Prevents  my  wishes,  and  outruns  desire; 

rnore can  1  expect  while  David  lives? 

I  All  but  hi,  kingly  diadeiH  he  gives  : 

!  And  that  —  but  here  he  paus'd  ;  then,  sighing,- 


destin'd  for  a  worthier  head. 
Or,iflheyfhould.theirim'restsoonssouldl,r.  r  when  my  father  from  his  toils  shall  rest, 

Ajai  with  such  odious  aid  make  David  weak.       <  -V-A  late  augtrtent  the  number  ot  the  blest, 


All  sorts  of  men,  by  my  su<  cessful  arts. 
Abhorring  kings,  estrange  their  alter' d  hearts 
From  David's  rule  ;  and  'tis  their  gen'ra!  cry, 
Religion,  commonwealth,  and  liberty. 
It  you,  as  champion  of  the  public  good, 
Add  to  their  arms  a  abitef  of  royal  blood, 
What  may  not  Isrefld  hope,  and  what  applause 
Might  sa  h  a  gert'ral  gain  by  such  a  cause  I 
Not  barren  praise  alone,  that  gaudy  How'r, 
l;.iir  only  to  the  sight,  bin  solid  pow'r  ; 
And  nobler  is  a  limited  command, 
Given  by  the  love  <>f  all  your  native  land, 
Than  a  successive  title,  longand  nark, 
Drawn  from  the  mouldy  rolls  of  Noah's  ark. 

What  cannot  praise  effect  in  mighty  minds, 
Whenflatt!rysooth6,  and  when  ambition  blinds? 
Desire  of  pow'r,  on  earth  a  vicious  weed, 
Yet  sprung  from  nigh,  is  of  celestial  seed  : 
In  God  'us  j;lorv  ;  and  When  men  aspire, 
Tis  but  a  spark  too  much  of  heavenly  fire. 
Th' ambitious  youth,  loo  covetous  of  fame, 
Too  full  of  angel's  metal  in  his  frame, 


His  lawful  iss;:e  shah  the  throne  ascend, 
(  (r  the  collateral  hue,  where  that  shall  end. 
His  br<  ::<r,  though  oppress'd  with  vulgar  spile. 
Yet  di  u!  secure  of  native  right, 

Ofev'ry  royal  virtue  stands  possest; 
Still  dear  to  all  the  brave?!  and  the  best. 

is  friends  his  truth  proclaim, 
His  lovsaity  the  king,  the  world  his  fame.^ 
His  mercy  e*en  th'  offending  crowd  will  find  ; 
For  sure  be  comes  of  a  forgiving  kind. 
Why  should  1  then  repine  at  Heaven's  decree. 
Which  gives  me  no  pretence  to  royalty  ? 
Yet,  oil  that  fate,  propitiously  inclin'd. 
Had  rais'd  my  birth,  or  had  debas'd  my  mind  • 
To  my  hwge  soul  not  all  her  treasure  lent, 
And  then  octrav'd  it  to  a  mean  descent'. 
I  find,  1  find  mv  mounting  spirits  bold, 
And  David's  part  disdains  my  mother's  mould. 
Why  am  1  scanted  by  a  niggard  birth  ? 
M-  '    a\  disci  dms  the  kindred  of  her  earth  ; 
And.  made  for  empire,  whispers  me  within, 
Desire  of  greatness  U  a  godlike  sin. 

Ilitrt 


Him  a  so  when  hell's  dire  agent  found, 

While    tainting   vi.tue    scarce    nv.miain'd  her 

ground, 
lie  pours  fresh  forces  in,  and  thus  replies: 
TIi'  eternal  G*><1,  supremely  good  ana  wise, 
Imparls  not  these  prodigious  gifts  in  vain  : 
What  wonders  are  reserv'd,  to  blesa  your  reicn  '. 
Against  your  will  ;nur  arguments  have  shown, 
Such  virtue's  only  giv'n  to  guide  a  throne. 
Not  that  yoi.r  Earner's  mildness  I  contemn  ; 

manly  force  becomes  the  diadem. 
Tis  true,  he  grants  the  people  all  they  crave  ; 
And  more  perhaps  than  subjects  ought  to  have  : 
For  lavish  grants  suppose  a  monarch  tame, 
And  more  his  goodness  ihan  his  wit  proclaim- 
But  when  should  people  strive  their  bonds  to 
If  not  when  kings  are  negligent  or  weak  2  [break, 
l.ei  him  give  on  till  he  can  give  no  more, 
Tne  thrifty  sanhedrim  shall  keep  him  poor  : 
And  ev'rv  shekel  which  lie  can  receive 
Shall  cost  a  limb  of  his  prerogative. 
To  i  ly  him  with  new  plots  shall  be  my  care, 
Or  plunge  him  deep  in  some  expensive  war  ; 
Which  when  his  treasure  can  no  more  supply, 
He  must,  with  the  remains  of  kingship,  buy. 
His  faithful  friends,  his  jealousies  and  fears 
Call  Jebu»ites,  and  Pharaoh's  pensioners  ; 
Whom  when  our  fury  from  his  aid  has  torn, 
lie  shall  be  naked  left  to  public  scorn. 
The  next  successor,  whom  1  fear  and  hate, 
My  arts  have  made  obnoxious  to  the  state  ; 
Turn'd  all  his  virtues  to  his  overthrow, 
And  gain'd  our  elders  to  pronounce  a  foe. 
His  right,  for  sums  of  necessary  gold, 
Shall  first  be  pawn'd,  and  afterwards  be  sold  ; 
Till  time  shall  ever-wanting  David  draw 
To  pass  vour  doubtful  title  into  law  :     ■ 
If  not,  the  people  have  a  right  supreme 
To  make  their  kings;  forkingsaremadeforthem. 
All  empire  is  no  more  than  pow'r  in  trust, 
Which,  when  resunTd,  can  be  no  longer  just. 
Succession,  for  the  general  good  design 'd, 
In  its  own  -wrong  a  nation  cannot  bind  ; 
If  alt' ring  that  the  people  can  relieve, 
Iii  tier  one  suffer  than  ihc  nation  grieve. 
The  Jews  well  know  their  pow'r :  ere  Sard  they 

choose, 
God  was  their  kins,  and  God  they  durst  depose. 
X.'rge  now  your  piety,  your  filial  name, 
\  t  Lther'a  right,  and  fear  of  future  fame  ; 
The  public  tiood,  that  univenal  call, 
To  which  e'en  Heaven  submitted,  answers  all 
Nor  let  his  love  enchant  your  gen'rous  mind  ; 
'  i'i-  nature's  trick  to  propagate  her  kind. 
Our  fond  begetters,  who  would  never  die, 
I>n\e  but  themselves  in  their  posterity. 
i  >r  let  his.  kindness  by  th'  effects  be  tried, 
Or  let  him  lay  his  vain  pretence  asi<]<r. 
God  said,  he  lov'd  jour  father;  could  he  bring 
A  better  proof  than  to  anoint  him  king  ? 
It  uirely  show'd,  he  lov'd  the  shepherd  well, 
\\  ho  p£ve  so  fair  a  flock  as  Israel. 
^  (fold  David  have  von  thought  his  darling  son, 
Whui  !'.•,<  ans  lit  then  to  alienate  the  crown  r 
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The  name  of  Godly  he  may  blush  to  bear  , 
la ';  alter  God's  own  heart  to  cheat  h«  beii  \ 
He  u>  his  brother  gives  supreme  command, 
To  you  a  legacy  of  barren  land  ; 
Perhaps  th'old  harp  on  which  he  thumps  his  lavs, 
Or  some  dull  Hebrew  ballad  in  vour  praise. 
Then  the  next  heir,  a  prince  severe  and  wise, 
Already  looks  on  you  with  jealous  eyes  ; 
Sets  through  the  thin  disguises  of  vour  arts, 
And  mirk-  \    ur  progress  in  the  people's  hearts ; 
Though,  now  his  mighty  soul  his  grief  contains, 
lb-  meditates  revenge  who  least  complains: 
And  like  a  lion,  slumh'ring  in  the  way, 
Or  deep  dissembling,  while  he  waits  his  prey, 
His  fearless  foes  within  his  distance  draws, 
Constrains  his  roaring,  and  contracts  his  paws  ; 
Till  at  the  last,  his  time  for  fury  found, 
He  shoots  with  sudden  vengeance  fromtheground; 
The  prostrate  vulgar  passes  o'er  and  spares. 
But  with  a  lordly  rage  his  hunters  u-ars. 
\  our  case  no  tame  expedients  will  afford  :        ' 
Kejohe  on  death,  or  conquest  by  the  sword. 
W  hich  for  no  less  a  stake  than  life  you  draw  ; 
And  self-defence  is  nature's  eldest  law. 
Leave  the  warm  people  no  considering  time  ; 
For  then  rebellion  may  be  thought  a  crime. 
Avail  yourself  of  what  occasion  give*, 
But  try  your  title  while  vour  father  lives  : 
And,  that  your  arms  may  have  a  fair  pTetence, 
Proclaim  you  take  them  in  the  king's  defence  ; 
Whose  sacred  life  each  moment  would  expose 
To  plots,  from  seeming  friends  and  secret  toes 
And,  who  can  sound  the  depth  of  David's  soul  ? 
Perhaps  his  fear  his  kindness  may  control. 
He  fears  his  brother,  thflugh  he  loves  his  son, 
For  plighted  vows  too  late  to  be  undone. 
If  so,  by  force  lie  wishes  to  be  gain'd  : 
Like  women's  lechery  to  seem  conslrain'd. 
Doubt  not :  but,  when  he  most  affects  the  frown. 
Commit  a  pleasing  rape  upon  the  crown. 
Secure  his  person  to  secure  your  cause  : 
They  who  possess  the  prince  po;;  ess  the  laws* 

He  said  i  and  this  adxice  above  the  rest, 
With  Absalom's  mild  nature  suited  best; 
Ur.blam'd  of  life,  ambition  set  aside, 
Not  stain'd  with  cruelty,  nor  puff'd  with  pride. 
How-  happy  had  he  been,  if  destiny 
Had  higher  plac'd  his  birth,  or  not  so  high  ! 
His  kingly  virtues  might  li3ve  claim'd  a  throne, 
And  bless'd  all  other  countries  but  his  own. 
But  charming  greatness  since  so  few  refuse, 
"lis  justcr  to  lament  him  than  accuse. 
Strong  were  his  hopes  a  rival  to  remove. 
With  blandishments  to  gain  the  public  love  : 
To  head  the  faction  while  their  zeal  was  hot. 
And  popularly  prosecute  the  plot. 
To  further  this,  Achitophcl  unites 
The  malcontents  of  all  the  Israelites  ; 
Whose  diH 'ring  parties  he  could  wisely  join, 
For  several  ends,  to  serve  the  same  design. 
The  best,  and  of  the  princes  some  wire  such, 
V\  ho  thought  the  pow'r  of  monarchy  too  much  ; 
Mistaken  men,  and  patriots  in  their  hearts  ; 
Not  v.  icked,  but  sedue'd  by  impious  arts ; 
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By  these  the  springs  of  property  were  b  nt, 
And  wound  so  high,  theycrackatlte  government. 
The  next  for  in t' rest  Sought  i  embroil  the  state, 
To  sell  their  'hf  at  a  dearer  rate, 
And  make  their  Jewish  markets  of  the  throne; 
Pretending  public  good  to  serve  their  own. 
Others  thought  kings  an  useless  heavy  load, 
Who  cost  too  much,  and  did  too  little  good. 
These  were  for  laying  honest  David  by, 
On  principles  of  pure  good  husbandry. 
With  them  join'd  all  th  harangiu-rs  of  the  throng, 
Thai  thought  to  gel  preferment  by  the  tongue. 
Who  follow  next',  a  double  danger  bring, 
Not  only  hating  David,  but  the  king. 
The  Sdlymsari  rout ;  well  rers'd  of  old 
In  godly  faction,  and  in  treason  bold  ; 
Cow'ring  and  quaking  at  a  conqu'ror's  sword, 
Km  Ibftv  t<»  a  lawful  prince  restor'd  ; 
Saw  with  disdain  an  Ethnic  plot  begun, 
.And  soorn'd  by  Jebusites  to  be  outdone. 
Hot  Lrvites  headed  the^c  ;  who  pull'd  before 
From  fit*  ark,  which  in  the  judge's  days  they  bore. 
Resum'd  their  cant,  and  with  a  zealous  cry 
Pursued  their  old  belov'd  theocracy  : 
When  sanhedrim  and  priest  enslav  d  the  nation, 
And  justified  their  spoils  by  inspiration  : 
For  who  so  fii  to  reign  as  Aaron's  race, 
If  once  dominion  they  could  found  in  grace? 
These  led  the  pack,  though  not  of  surest  scent, 
Yet  deepest  mouth' d  against  the  government. 
A  nuin'rous  ho.-t  of  dreaming  saints  succeed, 
Of  the  true  old  enthusiastic  breed  ; 
'Gainst  form  and  order  they  their  pow'r  employ, 
Nothing  to  build,  and  all  things  to  destroy. 
But  tar  more  num'rous  was  the  herd  of  such 
"U  ho  think  too  little,  and  who  talk  too  much  ; 
These  out  of  mere  instinct,  they  knew  not  why, 
Ador'd  their  fathers'  God,  and  property  ; 
And,  by  U;e  same  blind  benefit  of  fate, 
The  devil  and  the  Jebusite  did  hate  : 
Born  to  be  sav'd,  ev'n  in  their  own  despite, 

•  Because  they  could  not  help  believing  right. 
Such  were  the  tools  :   but  a  whole  Hydra  more 
Remains  of  sprouting  heads  too  long  tn  score. 
Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land  : 
In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  ='and  ; 

A  man  so  various  that  he  seem'd  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome: 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong; 
WaseVry  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long  ; 
But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  a:,d  buffoon; 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,!  hyming.dnnking, 

•  Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. ; 
Ble-t  madman!  who  could  cv'ry  hour  employ, 
With  something  new  towish,  or  to  enjoy. 
Rilling  and  praising  were  his  usual  the; 

And  both,  to  show  his  judgement,  in  extremes  i 
So  over-violent,  or  over-civil, 
That  ev'ry  man  with  him  was  God  or  Devil. 
In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art  : 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  hut  desert ; 
Beiiiraru  bv  fooK  whom  still  he  found  too  late  ; 
Jit  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate: 


He  laugh'd  himself  from  ';  relief 

By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief; 
for,  spite  of  him,  |he  weight  of  business-fell 
On  Absalom  and  wise  Achitophcl  : 

Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft. 
He  l<  i;  not  faction,  but  of  that  was  left. 

Titles  and  names 't  were  tedious  to  rehearse, 
Of  lords,  below  the  dignity  of  verse. 
Wits,  warriors,  commonweal ths-men,  were  the 

best : 
Kind  husbands  and  mere  noble;  all  the  rest. 
And  therefore,  in  the  name  of  dulness,  be 
The  well-hung  Balaam  and  cold  Caleb  free  : 
And  cantiua.  Nadab  let  oblivion  damn, 
Who  made  new  porridge  for  the  pascal  lamb. 
Let  friendship's  holy  band  some  names  insure  , 
Some  their  own  worth,  aivlsome  let  scorn  secure. 
Nor  shall  the  rascal  rabble  here  have  place, 
Whom  kings  no  title  <j,avc,  and  God  no  grace  : 
Not  bul'.-fae'd  Jonas,  who  could  statutes  draw 
To  mean  rebellion,  and  make  treason  law. 
But  he,  though  bad,  is  follow'd  by  a  vror-e, 
The  wretch  whoheaven'sano'mteddar'd  toour-e  , 
Shimei,  whose  youth  did  earlv  promise  bring 
Of  zeal  to  (rod  and  hatred  to  his  king, 
Did  wisely  from  expensive  sins  refrain, 
And  never  broke  the  Sabbath  but  for  gaiti  r 
Nor  ever  was  he  known  an  oath  to  vent, 
Or  curse,  unless  against  the  go\  eminent. 
Thus  heaping  wealth  by  tlie  most  ready  way 
Among  the  Jews,  which  was  to  cheat  and  pray; 
The  city,  to  reward  his  pious  hate 
Against  his  master,  chose  him  magistrate. 
His  hind  a  vase  of  justice  did  uphold-; 
His  neck  was  loaded  with  a  chain  of  gold  ; 
During  his  office  treason  was  no  crime  ; 
The  sons  of  Belial  had  a  glorious  time  ; 
For  Shimei,  though  not  prodigal  of  pelf, 
Vet  lov'd  his  wicked  neighbour  as  hirftself. 
When  two  or  three  were  gatiier'd  to  declaim 
Against  the  monarch  of  Jerusalem, 
Shimei  was  always  in  the  midst  of  them 
And,  if  they  curs'd  the  king  when  lie  was  by, 
Would  rather  curst-  than  break  good  company ; 
If  anv  durst  his  factious  friends  accuse, 
He  paek'd  a  Jury  of  di^enting  Jews  ; 
Whose  fellow-feeling  m  the  godly  cause 
Would  free  the  sufTring  saint  from  human  law? 
For  laws  are  only  made  to  punish  those 
Who  serve  the  king,  and  to  protect  his  foe-. 
If  any  leisure  time  he  had  from  pow'r, 
Because  'tis  sin  to  misemploy  an  hour, 
His  business  was,  by  writing  to  persuade 
That  kings  were  useless,  and  a  clog  "to  trade  : 
And,  that  his  noble  style  he  might  refine, 
No  Rechabite  more  shunn'd  the  fumes  of  wine. 
Chaste  were  his  cellars,  and  hisshrieval  board 
The  grossness  of  a  city  feast  abhorr'd  ; 
His  cooks,  with  longuis-ui.-e,  their  trade  forgot, 
Cool  was  his  kitchen,  though  his  brains  were  hot. 
Such  frugal  virtue  malice  may  accuse; 
But  sure 'twas  necessary  to  the  Jew- : 
For  towrr.  once  burnt,  such  magistrates  require 
As  dare  not  tempt  Goi'>  providence  by  fire. 
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Vv'iih  spiritual  food  he  fed  his  servants  well, 
But  free  from  flesh  thai  made  the  Jew-,  rebel :    t 
And  Moses'  laws  he  hud  \n  more  account, 
For  ferh  clays  of  fasting  in  the  mouut. 

To  speak  the  rest,  who  belter  arc  forgot. 
Would  tire  a  well-breath'd  witness  ef  the  plot 
\ct,  Corah,  thou  .-halt  from  oblivion  pace  i 
Erect  thyself  ihou  monumental  bra--, 
High  as  "the  serpent  of  thy  metal  made, 
While  nations  stand  secure  beneath  thy  shade. 
What  though  his  bin  It  wercbasc,yet  comets  rise 
From  earthly  vapors  •  re  the]  shine  in  skies. 
Prodigious  actions  may  a-  well  be  done 
Bv  weaver'.-  issue,  a-  by  prince's  son. 

tech-attestor  for  the  public  good, 
By  that  one  deed,  ennobles  all  his  blood. 
Who  ever  a-k'd  the  witness's  high  race, 
Whose  oath  with  mart\  rdonidkl  Stephen  grace? 
Our?  was  a  Lev  he ;  ami,  as  times  went  men, 
His  tribe  were  God  Almighty's  gentlemen. 
^Sunk  were  liis  l  :  was  harsh  and  loud; 

Sure  signs  he  neither  choleric  was.  nor  proud  : 
His  long  chin  prov'd  bis  \\  it.  hissaint-hke  grace 
A  church  vermilhon,  and  a  Mo-es'  Cice, 
His  memory,  miraculo 

Could  plot-i  exceeding  man's;  belie!',  repeat  ; 
Which  therefore  cannot  be  accounted  lies, 
For  human  wit  could  neVersuch  devise. 
Some  future  truths  are  mingled  in  his  hook  ; 
But  where  the  witness  l'aii  <i,  the  prophet  spoke; 
Some  tilings  like  visionary  flights  appeal ; 
The  spirit  caught  him  optheLofd  knows  where: 
And  gave  him  his  rabihnic  il  degree* 
Unknown  to  foreign  university. 
Hisjudgement  yet  his  memory  d  d  exec1. , 
Which  piere'd  his  wond'rous  evidence  so  well, 
And  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  times, 
Then  groaning  under  JebuBtdc  crimes. 
Let  Israel's  foes  suspect  his  heavenly  call, 
And  rashly  judge  his  v\  rit  apocryphal  ; 
Our  law-,  tor  such  atir>iit^  have  forfeits  made  : 
He  takes  his  life  who  takes  away  lu-  trade. 
Were  I  myself  in  witnc  -  Corah's  place, 
The  wretch  who  did  me  such  a  dire  disgrace 
Should  whet  my  memory,  though  once  forgot, 
To  make  him  an  appendix  of  my  plot. 
His  zeal  to  Heaven  made  him  his  prince. despise. 
And  ioad  his  person  with  indignities. 
But  zeal  peculiar  privilege  affords, 
Indulging  latitude  to  deeds  and  words  : 
And  Corah  might  for  Agags  murder  call, 
In  terms  as  coarse  as  Samuel  us'd  to  Saul. 
What  others  in  his  evidence  did  join, 
The  best  that  could  be  had  for  love  or  coin, 
In  Corah's  own  predicament  will  fall ; 
For  Witness  is  a  common  name  to  all. 

Surrounded  thus  with  friends  of  cv'rysort, 
Deluded  Absalom  forsakes  the  court  : 
Impatient  of  high  hopes,  urg'd  with  renown, 
And  fir'd  with  near  possession  of  a  crown, 
Tii'  admiring  crowd  are  dazzled  with  surprise, 
And  on  his  goodly  person  feed  their  eve-. 
His  jov  conccal'd,  he  sets  him-df  to  show  ; 
Oti  each  side  Lowing  popularly  low  : 


His  looks,  his  gestures,  and  his  words  he  frames* 
And  with  familiar  ea6C  repeats  their  nanus. 
I  im>  form'd  bj  nature,  Furnish'd  out  with  arts, 
He  glides  unicli  i'ftlo  their  secret  hearts. 
Then  w  ith  a  kind  compassionating  look, 
And  siu.li.-.  bespeaking  pity  ere  he  spoke, 
hew  word-  he  said  ;   but  easy  those  and  fit, 
Morcslow  than  HvbIa-drops,and  i'ar  more  sweet. 

I  mourn,  m\  eomitrvmen,  vour  lost  estate  ; 
Though  far  unable  to  prevent  your  fate  : 
Heboid  a  bani-h'd  man,  for  your  dear  cause 
Bxpos'd  a  prey  to  arbitrary  laws! 
Vol  oil  !    that  I  alone  should  he  undona, 
Cut  off  from  empire,  ;md  no  more  a  son  ! 
Now  all  vour  liberties  a  spoil  are  made  ; 
Egypt  and  Tyrus  intercept  vour  trade  ; 
And  .lebusius  your  sacred  rights  invade. 
My  father,  whom  with  rev'rence  yet  1  name, 
Charm'd  in t<»  ease,  is  careless  of  his  fame  ; 
And,  brib'd  with  petty  sums  of  foreign  gold, 
Fs  grown  in  Bathshcba's  embraces  old; 
Exalts  his  enemies,  his  friends  destroys  ; 
And  all  hrf  power  against  himself  employs. 
He  gives,  and  let  him  give  mv  right  away  : 
But  why  should  he  his  own  and  yours  betray  ? 
He,  only  he,  can  make  the  nation  bleed, 
And  he  alone  from  my  revenge  is  freed. 
Take  then    mv   tears  (with  that  lie  v.ip'd  his 

eyes), 
TisalJ  the  aid  my  present  pow'r  supplies; 
No  court-informer  can  tjiese  arms  accuse  ; 
These  arms  may  sons  against  their  fathers  use  : 
!  And  'tis  my  wish  the  next  -uccessor's  reign 
!  May  make  no  other  Israelite  complain. 
!  Youth,  beauty,  graceful  action,  seldom  fail  ; 
But  common  int'rest  always  will  prevail : 
And  pity  never  ceases  to  be  shown 
To  him  who  makes  the  people's  wrongs  his  own. 
The  crowd,  that  still  believe  their  kin^s  oppress, 
With  lifted  hands  their  young  Messiah  bless : 
Who  now  begins  his  progress  to  ordain 
With  chariots,  horsemen,  and  a  numerous  train; 
From  east  to  west  his  glories  he  displays, 
And,  like  the  sun,  [)n:  promis'd  land  surveys. 
I  Fame  run-  licfore  him  as  the  morning  star, 
I  And  shouts  ofjoy  salute  him  from  afar: 
Each  house  receives  him  a-  a  guardian  god, 
And  consecrates  the  place  of  his  abode. 
But  hospitable  treats  did  most  commend 
Wise  Issachar,  his  wealthy  western  friend, 
This  moving  court,  that  caught  the  people's  4  yes, 

And  seem'd  but  pomp,  did  other  cuds  disguise ; 
Achitophel  had  form'd  it,  with  intent 
To  sound  the  depths,  and  fathom  where  it  went: 
The  people's  hearts,  distinguish  friends  from  foes, 
Andtn  their  strength  before  they  came  to  blows. 
Yet  all  was  color'd  with  a  smooth  pretence 
Of  specious  love  and  duty  to  their  prince. 
Religion,  and  redress  of  grievances, 
Two  names  that  always  cheat  and  always  please, 
Are  often  urg'd  ;   and  good  king  David's  life 
Kndanger'd  by  a  brother  and  a  wife. 
Thus  in  a  pageant  show  a  plot  is  made; 
And  peace  itself  is  war  in  masquerade. 
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Oh  foolish  Israel !  never  warn'd  by  ill ! 

Still  the  sunt-  bait,  and  circumvented  "-till ! 
Did  ever  men  forsake  the  present  ease  , 

In  midst  of  health  imagine  a  disease  ; 
'Jake  pains  contingent  mischiefs  to  foresee; 

i.rir-  I'm  monarch?,  and  for  God  decree? 
A\  hat  shall  we  think  ?   Can  people  give  away, 
Roth  lor  themselves  and  sons,  their  native  sway  ? 
Then  they  are  left  defenceless  to  the  swnid 
Of  each  unbounded  arbitrary  lord  : 
And  laws  are  vain,  bv  which  we  right  enjov, 
If  kiiKtS  unqtiestion'd  can  those  laws  destroy. 
^  et  if  the  crowd  he  judge  of  fit  a:id  just, 
And  kings  are  only  officers  in  trust, 
Then  this  resuming  covenant  was  declar'd 
When  kings  were  made,  or  i-  forever  barr'd. 
If  those  who  gave  the  sceptre  could  not  tie 
By  their  own  deed  their  own  po-peritv, 
How  then  cbuld  Adam  bind  hris  rotnrt  race  ? 
L'ow  could  his  forfeit  on  mankind  lake  place? 
Or  how  could  heavenly  justice  damn  us  all, 
W  ho  ne'er  consented  to  our  father's  fall  ? 
Then  kitigsare  slaves  to  those  whom  they  com- 
mand, 
And  tenants  to  their  people's  pleasure  stand. 
Add,  that  the  |>ow'r  for  property  allow 'd 
L  mischievously  seated  in  the  crowd  : 
For  .who  can  be  secure  of  private  right, 
It  sovereign  sway  may  be  di-\-o!v'd  By  might? 
Nor  is  the  people's  judgement  always  true  : 
The  mo^t  may  err  as  grossly  as  the  few  ; 
And  faultless  kings  run  down  bv  common  cry, 
For  vice,  oppression,  and  for  tyranny, 
V\  hat  standard  is  there  in  a  tickle  rout, 
Which,  flowing  to  the  mark,  runs  faster  out  ? 
Nor  only  crowds,  but  sanhedrims  may  be 
Infected  with  this  public  lunacy,' 
And  share  the  madness  of  rebellious  times, 
To  murder  monarchs  for  imagin'd  crimes. 
If  they  may  Rive  and  lake  whene'er  they  please, 
Not  kings  alone,  the  Godhead's  image* * 
Rut  government  itself,  at  length  must  fall 
To  nature's  state,  where  all  have  right  to  all. 
Yet,    grant    our   lords   the   people    kings    can 

make, 
What  prudent  men  a  settled  throne  would  shake  ? 
For  whatsoe'er  their  sufferings  were  before, 
That  change  they  covet  makes  them  suffer  more. 
All  other  errors  but  disturb  a  state  ; 
But  innovation  is  the  blow  of  fate. 
If  anticnt  fabrics  nod,  and  threat  to  fall, 
To  patch  their  Haws,  and  buttress  up  the  waff, 
Thus  far  'tis  duty  :   but  here  fix  the  mark  ; 
For  all  beyond  it,  is  to  touch  the  ark. 
To  change  foundations,  cast  the  frame  anew. 
Is  work  for  rebels,  who  base  ends  pursue, 
At  once  divine  and  human  laws  control, 
And  mend  the  parts  by  ruin  of  the  whole. 
The  tamp' ring  world  Is  subject  to  this  curse, 
To  physic  their  disease  into  a  worse. 

Now  what  relief  can  righteous  David  bring  ? 
How  fatal  'tis  to  be  too  good  a  king  ■ 
Friends  lie  has  few,  so  high  the  madness  grows; 
Who  dares  be  such  must  be  the  people',  foes. 


Yet  same  there  were,  ev'n  in  the  worst  of  days  i 
Some  let  me  name,  and  naming  is  to  praise. 
In  this  short  file Baraillai  first  appear*  ; 
Barzillai,  crown'd  with  honor  and  with  years. 
Long  since,  the  rising  rebels  he  withstood 
In  regions  wast,   beyond  the  Jordan's  Hood  : 
U  nfortunatck  brave    to  buov  the  state  $ 
Hut  sinking  underneath  his  master's  fate  : 
In  exile  with  his  godlike  prince  he  inourn'd  ; 
For  kin  hesuffcr'd,  and  with  him  rcturn'd. 
The  court  he  praeiis'd,  not  the  e.  urtier's  art  : 
Large  was  his  wealth,  but  larger  was  his  heart. 
\\  Inch  well  the  noblest  objects  knew  to  choose, 
The  fighting  warrior,  and  recording  Muse. 
His  bed  could  once  a  fruitful  issue  beast  ; 
Now  more  than  half  a  lather's  nam.1  is  lost. 
His  eldest  hope,  with  cv'ry  grace  adorn'd, 
Byrne  (so  Heaven  will  have  it)  always  mourn'd 
And   always   honor'd,  snatch'd    in   manhood's 
B' unequal  fates, and  providence's  crime  :  [prime 
Yet  not  before  the  goal  of  honor  won,  -% 

All  parts  1'ulllill'd  of  subject  and  of  sen  :  C 

Swift  was  the  race,  but  short  the  time  to  run.j 
Oh  narrow  circle,  but  of  pow'r  divine, 
Scanted  in  space,  but  perfect  in  thy  line! 
By  sea,  by  land,  thy  matchless  worth  wasknown, 
Arms  thy  delight,  and  war  was  all  thy  own  : 
Thy  force  infus'd  the  fainting  Tyrians  propp'd  ; 
And  haughty  Pharaoh  found  iusfortuoestopp'd. 
Oh  anticnt  honor!  oh  unconciuer'd  hand, 
Whom  foes  unpunish'd  never  could  withstand! 
But  Israel  was  unworthy  of  his  name  : 
Short  is  the  date  of  all  hnmod'rate  fame. 
It  looks  as  Heaven  our  ruin  had  design 'd, 
And  durst  not  trust  thy  fortune  and  thy  mind. 
Now,  free  from  earth,  thv  disencumber'd  soul 
Mounts  up,  and  leaves  behind  the  ciauds  and 

starry  pule  : 
From  thence  thy  kindred  legions  may'st  thou 

bring, 
To  aid  the  guardian  angel  of  thy  kins;. 
Here  stop,  niy'M  use,  here  cease  1 1  iv  painful  flight : 
No  pinions  can  pursue  immortal  height : 
Tell  good  Bar/.illai  thou  canst  sing  no  more. 
And  tell  thv  soul  she  should  have  fled  before  : 
Or  fled  she  with  his  life,  and  left  this  verse 
To  hang  on  her  departed  patron's  hearse  ? 
Now  take  thy  steepy  flight  from  heaven,  and  see 
If  thou  canst  find  on  earth  another  he  : 
Another  he  would  be  too  hard  to  find  ; 
See  then  whom  thou  canst  see  not  for  behind. 
Zadyc  the  priest,  whom,  shunning  pow'r  and 

place. 
His  lowly  mind  advane'd  to  David's  grace. 
With  him  the  Sagan  of  Jerusalem, 
Of  hospitable  soul,  and  noble  stem  ; 
Mini  of  the  western  dctne,  whose  weighty  -:e:ise 
Flows  in  fit  words  and  heavenly  eloquence 
The  prophet's  sons,  by  such  example  led, 
To  learning  and  to  loyalty  were  bred  : 
For  colleges  on  bounteous  kings  depend  ; 
And  never  rebi-1  was  to  arts  a  friend. 
To  these  succeed  the  pillars  of  the  laws ; 
Who  beet  Can  plead,  and  best  can  judge,  a  caiua. 
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them  a  tra  -  id  ; 

Sharp-jud.&ng  Adriel,  the  Muses'  friend. 
Himself  a  Muse     in  sauhedrims  debate 
True  lu  nis  prince,  but  no;  a  slave  of  state  ; 
Whom  David ^s  love  with  honors  djd  adorn, 

•  from  liis  disobedient  son  were  torn. 
Jutham  o(  piercing  wit,  aiid  pregnant  thought, 
Endued  by  nature,  and  by  learning  taught, 
To  move  assemblies,  who  but  only  tried 
The  worse  awhile,  thin  chose  the  better  side  : 
N  jr  chose  alone,  but  turn'ii  the  balance  too  ; 
So  much  the  weight  of  one  brave  man  can  do. 
Hu.-hai,  the  friend  of  David  in  distress  ; 
In  public  storms  of  manly  stedfastness  : 
By  foreign  treaties  he  inform'd  his' youth, 
Andjoiu'd  experience  to  his  native  truth. 
His  frugal  care  supplied  the  wanting  throne; 
Frugal  for  dial,  but  bounteous  of  his  own  : 
'Tis  easy  conduct  when  exchecquers  flow; 
But  hard  the  task  to  manage  well  the  low  : 
For  so\ 'reign  pow'r  i-  too  depress'd  or  high, 
When  kings  are  fore'd  to  sell,  or  crowds  to  buy. 
Indulge  one  labor  more,  my  weary  Muse, 
For  Amid  :  who  can  Ainiel's  praise  refuse  ? 
Of  antient  race  by  birth,  but  nobler  yet 
In  his  own  worth,  and  without  title  great : 
The  sanhedrim  long  time  as  chief  he  rui'd, 
Their  reason  guided,  and  their  passion  cool'd  : 
So  dext'rous  was  he  in  the  crowns  defence, 
So  form'd  to  speak  a  loyal  nation's  sense, 
That,  as  their  band  was  Israels  tribes  in  small, 
'  So  fit  was  he  to  represent  them  all. 
Now  rasher  charioteers  the  seat  ascend, 
"Whose  loose  careers  his  steady  skill  commend  : 
They,  like  lh'  unequal  ruler  of  the  day, 
Mi-guide  the  seasons,  and  mistake  the  way  ; 
Whale  he  withdrawn  at  their  mad  labors  smiles, 
And  safe  enjoys  the  sabbath  of  hi--  toils. 

These  were  thechief,asmallbutfajthful  band -i 
Of  worthies,  in  the  breach  who  darVj  to  stand,  £ 
And  tempt  th'  united  fury  of  the  land.  3 

With  grief  they  vjevv'd  such  pow'rful  engines 

bent 
To  batter  down  the  lawful  government 
A  num'rous  factiun,  with  pretended  frights, 
In  sanhedrims  to  plume  the  rc^al  rights  ; 
The  true  successor  from  trie  court  remov'd  ; 
The  plot  by  hireling  witnesses  improv'd. 
These  ills  they  saw,  and.  as  their  duty  bound. 
They  show'd  the  king  the  danger  of  the  wound  : 
Thatnocouci-sMonsfrorn  the  throne  would  please, 
But  lenitives  fomented  the  di  ease  : 
That  Absaloai,  ambitious  of  the  crown. 
Was  made  the  lure  to  draw  the  people  down  : 
That  false  Achit  ophol's  pernicious  hate 
Had  turn'd  the  plot  to  nun  church  and  state  ; 
The  council  violent,  the  rabble  worse  ; 
That  Shimei  taught  Jerusalem  tocur-^. 

With  oil  these  loads  of  injuries  oppri  »t, 
And  long  revolving  in  his  careful  hi 
Th'  event  of  things,  at  last  his  patience  tir'd, 
Thus  from  his  roval  throne,  by  heaven  inspir  d, 
The  godlike  David  sp')kc  ;  with  awful  fear 

His  train  their  Mal.tr  m  their  master  hear :. 


Thus  Ions,  have  1,  by  native  mercy  sway'd, 
My  wrongs  dissembled,  my  revenge  delay 'd  : 
-So  willing  to  forgive  th'  offending  age  ; 
So  much  the  fattier  did  the  king  assuage. 
Hut  now  $o  far  my  clemency  they  slight, 
Th'  offenders  qucsiion  my  forgiving  right  : 
That  one  was  made  for  many,  they  contend  ; 
But  ti-  to  rule  ;  for  that  's  a  monarch's  end. 
They  call  my  tenderness  of  blood  my  fear  ; 
Though  manly  tempers  can  the  longest  bear. 
Yet,  since  they  will  divert  my  native  course, 
Tis  time  to  show  1  am  not  good  by  force. 
Those  heap'd  affronts  that  haughty  subjects  bring 
Are  burdens  for  a  camel,  not  a  king. 
Kings  are  the  public  pillars  of  the  state, 
Horn  to  sustain  and  prop  the  nation's  waight : 

I  If  my  young  Samson  will  pretend  a  call 
To  -hake  the  column,  let  him  share  the  fall  : 
Hut,  oh !  that  vet  he  would  repent  and  live  ! 
How  easy  'tis  for  parents  to  forgive  !  , 

With  how  few  tears  a  pardon  might  be  won 

'  From  nature,  pleading  for  a  darling  son  ! 
Poor,  pitied  youth,  by  my  paternal  care 
Rais'd  up  to  all  the  .height  Ins  fame  could  bear  : 
Had  God  ordain'd  his  fate  for  empire  born, 
He  would  have  given  his  soul  another  turn  : 
Guil'd  with  a  patriot's  name,  whose   modern 

sense 
Is  one  that  would  by  law  supplant  his  prince  ; 
The  people's  brave,  the  politician's  tool ; 
Never  was  patriot  yet  but  was  a  fool. 
Whence  comes  it  that  ivligiou  and  the  laws 
Should  more  be  Absalom's  than  David's  cause? 
His  old  inssructor,  ere  lie  lost  his  place, 
Was  never  tliouain  endued  with  so  much  grace. 
Good  heavens '.  how  faction  can  a  patriot  paint  ! 
My  rebel  ever  proves  my  people's  saint. 
Would  they  impose  an  heir  upon  the  throne, 
Let  sanhedrims  be  taught  to  give  their  own. 
A  kind's  at  least  a  part  of  government ; 
And  mine  as  requisite  as  their  consent : 
W  ithout  my  leave  a  future  king  to  choose, 
Infers  a  ri^'ut  the  present  to  depose. 
True,  they  petitition  me  t'  approve  their  choice. 
Hat  Esaus  hands  suit  ill  with  Jacob's  voice. 
My  pious  subjects  for  my  safety  pray  ; 
Which  to  secure,  they  take  mv  pow'r  away. 
From  plots  and  1 1  easnns  heaven  preserve  my  years, 

■  me  most  from  my  petitioners  ! 
Unsatiate  as.  the  barren  womb  or  grave, 
God.  cannot  grant  so  much  as  they  can  crave. 
What  then  i-  left,  but  with  a  jealous  eye 
To  guard  the  small  remains  of  loyalty  ? 
The  law  shall  still  direct  r.iv  peaceful  sway, 
And  the  same  law  teach  rebels  to  obey  : 
Votes  shall  no  more  established  power  control, 
Such  yof.es  as  make  a  part  exceed  the  whole. 

mdless  clamors  shall  my  friends  remove, 
Nor  ciOTVds  have  povv'r  to  punish  ere  they  [wove  ; 
For  Gods  and  godlike  kings  their  care  express, 
Still  to  defend  their  servants  in  distress. 
Oh,  that  my  pow'r  to  saving  were  confin'd  !  ~% 
Whvam  I  fore'd,  like  heaven,  against  my  mind,  > 
To  make  examples  of  another  kiud  ?  3 
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Must  I  at  length  the  sword  of  justice  draw  ? 
Oh  c-i i  r  i  effects  of  nece  uary  law  ! 
1 1 . > w  ill  my  fear  the\  by  miy  mercy  scan ! 
Beware  the  fury  of  a  patient  man. 
Law  ill'  v  require,  let  law  then  show  her  fare; 
Thev  could  nol  be  content  to  look  on  grace, 
Ikr  hinder  parts,  but  with  a  daring  c\c 
To  tempt  the  terror  of  her  front,  and  die. 
By  their  own  arts  'tis  righteously  decreed, 
'I 'hose  dire  artificers  of  death  shall  bleed  ; 
\    tinst  themselves  their  witnesses  will  swear, 
Till,  viper-like,  their  mother  plot  they  tear; 
And  suck  for  nutriment  that  bloody  gore; 
Which  was  their  principle  of  life  before. 
Their  Belial  with  their  Beelzebub  will  fight  : 
'1  has  on  my  foes  my  foes  shall  do  me  right. 
Nordoubt  in'  event:  for  factious  crowds  eiij 
In  their  fir  I  onset,  all  their  hint'.1.!  r. 
Then  let  the  n  take  an  unresisted  course  : 
Retire,  and  traverse,  and  delude  their  force: 
Bui  when  they  stand  all  breathless,  urge  the  fight, 
And.  rise  upon  them  with  redoubled  might  : 
For  lawful  pow'r  is  still  superior  found  ; 
When  Ion-;  driv'n  hack,  at  length  it  stands  the 
ground. 
He  said:  th'  Almighty  nodding  gave  consent  $ 
And  peals  of  thunder  shook  the  firmament. 
Henceforth  a  series  of  new  time  began, 
The  mighty  wars  in  long  procession  ran  : 
Once  more  rite  godlike  David  was  restor'd, 
And  willing  nations  knew  their  lawful  lord. 

PART    II. 

"  —  Si  quis  tamen  hxc  quoque,  si  qi:is 
*'  Captus  amore  leget — " 

In  the  year  168O,  Mr.  Dryden  undertook  the 
pnem  of  Absalom  and  Achitopkel,  upon  the  de- 
sire of  king  Charles  II.     The  performance  teas 

'applauded  In  every  ewe;  ai/'/  several  persons 
pressing  htm  lo  write  a  Second  Fur/,  he,  upon 
declining  if  himself,  spoke  to  Mr.  'J'ute  to  write 
one,  and  gave  him  his  advice  in  the  direction  of 
if :  and  that  part  beginning  ivith 

"  Next  these,  a  troop  of  busy  spirits  press," 

and  ending  with 

'*  To  talk  like  Doeg,  and  to  write  like  thee," 

containing  near  tiro  hundred  verses,  was  entirely 
Air.  Dryaens  composition,  besides  some  touches 
in  other  jdaees. —  The  preceding  lines,  upwards 
of  three  hundred,  in  number,  were  written  by 
Mr.  Tate.    'The  poem  is  here  printed  complete. 

ABSALOM  ANDAGHITOPHEL. 

SlNCB  men,  like  beasts,  each  other's  prey  were 

made  ; 
Since  trade  began,  and  priesthood  grew  a  trade  ; 
Since  realm;,  were  fonn'd,  none  sure  so  curst  as 

those 
That  madly  their  own  happiness  oppose; 
There  Heaven  itself,   and  godlike  kinu;s  in  vain 
Shuw'r  duwn  the  manna  of  a  gentle  reign  • 


While  painper'd  crowds  to  mad  sedition  ain, 

And  monarchs  by  indulgence  arc  undone. 

Thus  David's  clemency  was  fatal  grown, 

While  wealthy  faction  aw  'd  the  wanting  throne; 

For  now  their  sovereign's  orders  to  contemn 

Was  held  the  charter  of  Jerusalem  ; 

Ilis  rights  t'  invade,  his  tributes  to  refuse, 

A  privilege  peculiar  to  the  Jews; 

As  if  from  heavenly  cull  this  licence  fell, 

And  Jacob's  seed  were  chosen  to  rebel! 

Achitophel  with  triumph  sees  his  crimes 
Thus  suited  to  the  inadiie-s  of  the  times; 
And  Absalom,  to  make  his  hopes  succeed, 
Of  flattering  charms  no  longer  standi  in  need  ; 
While,  fondoft  hange,  tho'ne'er  so  dearly  bought* 
Ourtribes outstrip!  theyoutb's  ambiripusthouglit, 
Ili-.  swiftest  hopes  with  swiiicr  homage  meet, 
And  crowd  their  servile  necks  beneath  his  feet. 
Thus  to  his  aid  while  pressing  tides  repair, 
He  mounts,  and  spreads  his  streamers  in  the  air. 
Tiie  charms  of  empire  might  his  youth  mislead, 
But  what  can  our  besotted  Israel  [dead? 
Sway VI  by  a  monarch  whose  >erene  command 
Seems  half  the  blessing  of  our  protnis'd  land, 
Whose  only  grievance  is  excess  of  ea*e ; 
Freedom  our  pain,  and  plenty  our  disease  ! 
Vet,  as  all  folly  would  lav  claim  to  sense, 
And  wickedness  ne'er  wanted  a  preience, 
With  argument,  they'd  make  their  treason  good, 
And  righteous  David's  self  with  slanders  load  : 
That  arts  of  foreign  sway  he  did  affect, 
And  guilty  Jehusites  from  law  protect, 
Whose  very  chiefs,  comict,  were  never  freed  ; 
Nay,  we  have  seen  their  sacrifices  bleed! 
Accusers'  infamy  is  urg'd  in  vain, 
While  in  the  bounds  of  sense  they  did  contain  ; 
But  soon  theylaunch'd  into  th'unfathom'd  tide, 
And  in  the  depths  they  knew  disdain'd  to  ride. 
For  probable  discoveries  lo  dispense 
Was  thought  below  a  pension'd  evidence ; 
.Mere  truth  was  dull,  nor  suited  with  the  port 
Of  pamper  il  Corah  when  advane'd  to  court. 
No  les^  than  wonders  now  they  will  impose, 
And  projects  void  of  grace  or  sense  disclose. 
SiiMi  was  the  change  on  pious  Michael  brought, 
Michael  that  ne'er  was  cruel  even  in  thought, 
The  best  of  queens  and  most  obedient  wife, 
Impeach *d  of  curst  designs  on  David's  life  ! 
His  life,  the  theme  of  Tier  eternal  pray'r, 
Tis  scarce  so  much  his  guardian  angel's  care  • 
Not  summer  morns  such  mildness  can  disclose, 
The  Hermon  lily,  nor  the  Sharon  ro-e. 
Neglecting  each  vain  pomp  of  majesty, 
TransportedMichael  feeds  her  thoughts  on  high: 
She  lives  with  angels,  and,  as  angels  do. 
Quits  heaven  sometimes  toblc.iS  the  world  below: 
Where. cherish'dbyherbounty's  plenteous  spring, 
Reviving  widows  smile,  and  orphans  sing. 
Oh  !   when  rebellious  Israel's  crimes  at  height 
Are  threateh'd  with  her  lord's  approaching  fate; 
The  piety  of  Michael  then  remain 
In  Heaven's  remembrance,  and  prolong  his  reign! 

Less  desolation  did  the  pest  pursue 
That  from  Dan's  limit;  to  Becrsheba  slew, 
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Less  fatal  the  repeated  wars  of  Tvre, 
And  less  Jerusalem's  avenging  6're  ; 
With  gentler  terror  these  our  state  b'er-ran, 
Than  since  our  evidencing  days  began  ! 

On  e\'rv  check  a  pale  confusion  sat. 
Continued  fear  beyond  the  worst  of  fate  '. 
Trust  was  no  more;  art,  science,  useless  made  ; 
All  occupations  lost  Wot  Corah's  traoe. 
Meanwhile  a  guard  on  modest  Corah  wait, 
If  no  ,  needful  vet  for  slate. 

ri  theachpeerandprincehis  slave 

And  1"  .  •  tribes  which  he  could  save 

Ev'n  \  i;  e  in  him  was  virtue  —  \\  hat  sad  fate 
But  for  his  honesty  had  seis'd  our  state  ! 
And  with  what  tyranny  had  we  been  curst, 
Had  Corah  never  prov'd  a  villain  first  ! 
T  have  told  his  knowledge  of  th'  intrigue  ii 
Had  been,  alas !  to  our  deponent's  loss :   [gross, 
The  travell'd  Levite  had  in'  experience 
To  husband  we'll,  and  make  the  best  of  's  plot ; 
And  therefore,  like  an  evidence  of  skill, 
With  wise  re-er\os  secur'd  his  pension  still ; 
Not  quite  of  fuo.re  pow'r  himself  bereft, 
But  limbos  large  for  unbelievers  left. 
And  now  his  writ  such  reverence  had  <??>X, 
T'.vas  worse  than  plotting  to  sus|>cct  his. plot. 
Some  were  so  well  convine'd,  they  made  no  doubt 
Themselves  to  help  the  founder'd  -wearers  out. 
Some  had  their  sense  impos'd  on  by  their  fear, 
But  more  for  interest  sake  believe  and  swear  : 
Even  to  that  height  with  somethephrenzy  grew, 
Thev  rag'd  to  fijiid  their  danger  not  prove  true. 

Yet,  man  all  these  a  viler  crew  remain, 
Who  with  Achilophel  the  crv  maintain  ; 
Not  urg'd  by  fear,  nor  thro'  misguided  sense  — 
Blind  zeal  and  starving  need  had  some  pretence  — 
But  far  toe  good  old  cause  that  did  excite 
Th"  original  rebel's  wiles — re\eno;c  and  spite. 
These  raise  the  plot  to  have  the  scandal  thrown 
Upon  the  bright  successor  of  the  crown,  ! 

"\\  Lose  virtue  with  such  wrongs  they  hadpursued,  ! 
As  seem'd  all  hope  of  pardon  to  exclude. 
Thin.,  while  on  private  ends  their  zeal  is  built. 
The  cheated  crowd  applaud  and  sh'arelheirguilt. 

Such  practices  as  mese,  too  gross  to  lie 
Long  unobserv'd  by  each  discerning  eve, 
The  more  judicious  Israelites  unspcll'd, 
Though  still  the  charm  the  giddy  rabble  held. 
Everj  Absalom,  amidst  ihe.daz/.fing  beams 
Of  einp-re,  and  ambition's  flatt'rir.g  dreams, 
Pcrcehes  ih.e  [dot,  too  foid  to  be  e.xcus'd, 
To  aid  designs,  no  less  pernicious,  us'<S  : 
And,  filial  Sen  c  yet  striving  in  his  breast, 
Thus  to  Achitopbel  hi,  doubts  expr< 
(Whvai  Pitsupoti  a  crown  erfrploy'd, 

"^  hich  once  obtain'd  can  bebnt  halfenjoy'd  ? 
JftH  so  when  virtue  did  my  arms  require,  ' 
And  to  my  father's  wars  I  flew  entire. 
M.v  regal  puw'r  how  will  my  foes  resent, 
Vv  i^en  I  myself  have  scarce  my  own  consent,! 
Give  me  a  son's  unblemish'd  truth  again, 
Or  quench  the  sparks  of  duly  that  remain. 
How  slight  to  force  a  throne  that  legions .guard 
The  task  to  me;  to  prove,  unjust,  how  hard  ! 


r throw  ; 

i  fling,  f 
reach  £ 


life! 


And  if  th'hnagin'd  guilt  thus  wound  my  thought, 
What  will  it  when  the  tragic  scene  is  wrought? 
Dire  war  must  first  be  conjur'd  from  below, 
The  realm  we  'd  rule  we  first  mu.-t  overthrow  ; 
And  when  the  civil  furies  are  on  the  wing, 
That  blindand  undistinguish'd  slaughters! 
Who  knows  what  impious  chance  may 

the  king? 
Oii  !  rather  let  me  perish  in  the  strife, 
Than  have  my  crown  the  price  of  David's 
Or,  if  the  tempest  of  the  war  he  stand, 
In  peace,  some  vile  officious  villain's  hand 
His  soul's  anointed  temple  mav  invade  ; 
Or,  press'd  byclaui'rous  crowds,  myself  be  made 
His  murderer  —  rebellious  crowds,  whose  guilt 
Shall  dread  his  vengeance  till  his  blood  be  spilt. 
Which  if  nw  filial  tenderness  oppose, 
Since  to  the  empire  by  their  arms  I  rose, 
Those  verv  arms  on  me  shall  beemploy'd, 
A  new  usurper  crown'd,  and  I  destroy  d,    ( 
The  same  pretence  of  public  good  will  hold,  } 
And  new  Aohitbphcls  be  found  as  bold  > 

To  urge  the  needful  change,  perhaps  the  old. .J 
He  said  :   the  statesman  with  a  smile  replies, 
A  smile  that  did  his  rising  spleen  disguise  : 
My  thoughts  presum'd  our  labors  at  an  end, 
And  are  we  still  with  conscience  to  contend, 
Whose  want  in  kings  as  needful  is  allow'd 
As  'tis  for  them  to  find  it  in  the  crowd? 
Far  in  the  doubtful  passage  you  arc  gone, 
And  only  can  be  safe  by  pressing  on. 
The  crown's  true  heir,  a  prince  severe  and  wise, 
Has  view'd  yoOr  motions  long  with  jealous  eyes; 
Your  person's  charms,  your  more  prevailing  arts, 
And  mark'dvour  progress  in  the  people's  hearts^ 
Whose  patience  is  th'  effect  of  stinted  pow'r, 
But  treasures  vengeance  for  the  fatal  hour  ; 
And,  if  remote  the  peril  he  can  brine;, 
\ Our  present,  danger's  greater  from  the  king. 
Let  not  a  parent's  name  deceive  your  sense, 
Nor  trust  the  father  in  a  jealous  prince! 
Your  trivial  faults  if  he  could  so  resent, 
To  doom  von  little  less  than  banishment, 
What  rage  must  your  presumption  since  inspirel 
Against  his  orders  you  return  from  Tvre. 
Nor  only  so,  but  w  ith  a  pomp  more  high, 
And  open  court  of  popularity, 
The  tactions  tribes — And  this  reproof  from  thee? 
1  he  prince  replies,  O  statesman's  winding  skill! 
I'hev  first  condemn  that  first  ad\i-'d  the  ill  '. 
Illustrious  youth,  .eturn'd  Achilophel, 
Misconstrue  not  the  words  that  mean  you  well. 
The  course  you  steer  1  worthy  blame  conclude, 
But  'tis  because  you  leave  it  unpur^bed, 
A  monarch's  crown  with  fate  surrounded  lies; 
Who  reach,- jay  hold  on  death  that  miss  the  prize. 
Did  you  for  this  expose  yourself  to  show, 
And  to  the  crowd  bow  popularly  low  ? 
For  this  your  glorious  progress  next  ordain, 
With  chariots,  horsemen,  and  a  numerous  trainj 
With  fame  befdreyou  like  the  morning  star, 
And  shouts  of  joy  saluting  from  afar  ? 
Oh.fromtheheightsvnn've.reach'dbut  takeavievr, 
Scarce  leading  Lucifer  could  fall  like  you  ! 

And 
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And  mu-t  I  here  my  shipvi  reck'd  arts  bemoan  ?• 

e  I  for  this  so  ofi  made  Israel  groan } 
^  n:,r  single  int'rest  with  the  nation  weigh'd? 

i  turn'd  thf  scale  u  here  your  desires  were  laid? 
Even  whon  at  helm  a  course  so uarjg'rous  mov'd 
To  land  your  hopes  a>  my  removal  prov'd? 

I  DOl  dispute,  the  royal  \ o- it li  replies, 
The  known  perfection  of"  your  policies  ; 
Nor  in  Achilophel  yei  grudge  or  blame 
T-he  privilege  that  statesim  n  ever  claim  ; 
\\  ho  private  int'rest  never  yet  pursued, 
But  still  tret  ended  'twas  for  others'  good  : 
W  hat  politician  yet  e'er  scap'd  his  fate, 
^\  lio  saving  his  own  neck  not  sav'd  die  state  1 
From   hence   on   ev'ry   humorous    wind    that 

veer'd, 
\\  ith  shifted  sails  a  several  course  you  steer'd. 
\\  hat  from  a  swa>  did  David  e'er  pursue, 
That  seem'd  like  absolute,  but  sprung  from  you? 
W  ho  at  your  instance  quash'd  each  penal  law, 
That  kept  dissenting  factious  Jews  in  awe  ; 
And  who  suspends  fix'd  laws,  may  abrogate; 
That  done,  form  new,  and  so  enslave  the  state, 
liven  [property,  whose  champion  now  you  stand, 
And  seem  for  this  the  idol  of  the  land, 
Did  ne'er  sustain  such  violence  before, 
As  when  your  counsel  shut  the  royal  store; 
Advice,  that  ruin  to  whole  tribes  procur'd, 
But  secret  kepctill  your  own  banks  sccur'd. 
Recount  with  this  the  triple  cov'nant  broke, 
And  Israel  fated  for  a  foreign  yoke; 
Nor  here  your  counsel's  fatal  progress  staid, 
But  sent  our  levied  pow'rs  to  Pharaoh's  aid. 
Hence  Tyre  and  Israel  low  in  ruins  laid, 
And  Egypt,  once  their  scorn,    their  common 

terror  made, 
"Even  yet  of  such  a  season  can  we  dream, 
M  lien  royalrights  you  made  vourdarling  theme, 
Fur  pow'r  unlimited  could  reasons  draw, 
And  place  prerogative  above  the  law  ; 
"Which  on  your  faH  from  oilire  grew  unjust, 
The  laws  made  kimr.,  the  king  a  slave  in  trust; 
Whom  wi;h  state-craft,  to  int'rest  only  true, 
You  now  accuse  of  ills  contriv'd  by  yon. 

To  this  hell's  agent  — Royal  youth,  fix  here, 
Let  int'rest  be  the  star  by  which  you  steer; 
Hence  to  repose  your  trust  in  me  was  wise, 
W  hose  int'rest  most  in  your  advancement  lies  : 
At;e  so  firm  a<  always  will  avail, 
^  hen  friendship,  nature,  and  religion,  fail. 
On  ours  the  safety  of  the  crowd  depends  ; 
Secure  the  crowd,  and  we  obtain  our  ends; 
A1  hom  I  will  cause  so  far  our  guilt  to  share, 
Till  they  are  made  our  champions  bv  their  fear. 
M  hat  opposition  can  vour  rival  bring, 
W  hile  sanhedrims  are  jealous  of  the  king? 
His  strength  as  yet  in  David's  friendship.lies, 
And  what  can  David's  self  without  supplies? 
M  ho  with  exclusive  bills  must  now  dispense, 
Debar  the  heir,  or  starve  in  his  defence  ; 
Conditions  which  our  elders  ne'er  will  quit, 
And  David's  justice  never  can  admit. 
Or  fore'd  by  wants  his  brother  to  betray, 
To  your  ainbiti«n  next  he  clears  the  way ; 


For  if  succession  once  to  nought  they  bring. 
Their  next  advance  removes  the  present  king  : 
Persisting  else  his  senates  to  dissolve, 
In  equal  hazard  shall  his  reign  involve, 
OirrtribeSjwhomPliaraoh'spow'rsomuchalarnMi 
Shall  rise  without  their  prince  t' oppose  hi  a  aun», 

Xor  boot-  it  on  what  cause  at  first  thej  join, 
Their  troops  once  up  are  tools  for  our  design. 
At  least  such  subtile  eov'nanta  shall  be  made, 
Till  peace  itself  is  war  in  masquerade. 
Associations  of  mysterious  sense, 
Against,  but  seeming  for,  the  king's  defence  — 
li'en  on  their  courts  of  justice  tetters  draw, 
And  from  our  agents  muzzle  up  their  law  : 
Bv  which  a  conquest  if  we  fail  to  make, 
'Tis  a  drawn  game  at  worst,  and  we  secure  our 
stake. 
He  said  ;  and  for  the  dire  success  depends" 
On  various  sects,  bv  common  guilt  made  friends; 
Whose beads,,tho' ne'er sodvff'ring in  their  creed, 
I'  tli'  point  of  treason  vet  were  well  agreed. 
'Mongst  these,  extorting  Ishban  first  appears, 
Pursued  by  meagre  troops  of  bankrupt  heirs. 
Blest  times,  when  Ishban,  he  whose  occupation 
So  long  has  been  to  cheat,  reforms  the  nation  J 
Ishban  of  conscience  suited  to  his  trade, 
As  good  a  saint  as  usurer  ever  made. 
Yet  Mammon  has  not  so  engross'd  him  quite, 
But  Belial  lays  as  large  a  claim  of  spite  ; 
W  ho,  fer  those  pardons  from  his  prince  he  draws, 
Return  reproaches,  and  cries  up  the  cause. 
That  year  in  which  the  citv  he  did  sway, 
He  left  rebellion  in  a  hopeful 
1  et  his  ambition  once  was  found  so  bold, 
po  offer  talents  of  extorted  gold  ; 
v'ould  David's  wants  have  so  been  brib'd,  to 

shame 
And  scandalise  our  peerage  with  bis  name, 
For  which,  his  dear  sedition  he  'd  forswear, 
And  ev'n  turn  loyal  to  be  made  a  peer. 
Next  him,  let  railing  Rabsheka  hare  place, 
So  full  of  zeal  he  has  no  need  of  grace  ; 
A  saint  that  can  both  flesh  and  spirit  use, 
Alike  haunt  conventicles  and  the  stews  : 
()f  whom  the  question  difficult  appears, 
W  most  i'  tli'  preacher's  or  thebawd's  arrears. 
What  caution  could  appear  too  much  in  him 
That  keeps  the  treasure  of  Jerusalem  ! 
Let  David's  brother  but  approach  the  town, 
Double  our  guards,  he  cries,  we  are  undone  1 
Protesting  that  he  dares  not  sleep  in  's  bed, 
Lest  he  should  rise  next  morn  without  his  head. 

"  Next  these,  a  troop  of  busy  spirits  press, 
Of  little  fortunes,  and  of  conscience  less 
With  them  the  tribe,  whose  luxury-  had  drain'd 
Their  banks,  in  former  sequestrations  gaio'd  ; 
Who  rich  and  great  by  past  rebellions  grew, 
And  long  to  fish  the  troubled  streams  anew. 
Some1  future  hopes,  some  present  payment  draws, 
To  sell  their  conscience  and  espouse  the  cause. 
Such  stipends  those  vile  hirelings  best  befit, 
Priests  without  grace,  and  poets  without  wit. 
Shall  that  false  Hebronite  escape  our  curse, 
Judas  that  keeps  the  rebels'  pensive  purse ; 

U  2  Judas 


CO! 
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Judas  that  pays  the  treason-writer's  fee, 

that  ^el!  deserves  hi-  namesake's  tree, 
Who  at  Jerusalem's  own  gates  erects 
His  college  for  a  nursery  of  sec  -  ; 

,  prophets  with  an  early  care  secures. 
And  with  the  dung  of  his  own  arts  manures  ? 
What  have  the  men  of  Hebron  here  to  do? 
"What  part  in  Israel's  promis'd  land  have  you  ? 
Here  Phaleg  the  lay-Hebronite  is  come, 
'Cause  like  the  re-t  he  could  not  live  at  home  ; 
"Who  from  his  own  possi  ssions  could  not  drain 
An  omereven  of  r|ebronitish  grain, 
Here  struts  it  like  a  patriot,  and  talks  high 
Of  injure!  subjects,  alter'd  property  : 
An  emblem  or  that  buzzing  insect  just, 
That  mount--  tne  wheel.andtnirikssheraisesdust, 
Can  dry  bones  live  ?   or  skeletons  produce 
The  vital  warmth  of  cuckoldising  juice  ? 
Slim  Phaleg  could,. and  at  the  table  fed, 
Jteturn'd  the  grateful  product  to  the  bed. 
A  waiting  man  to  travelling  nobles  chose, 
He  his  own  law^  would  saucily  impose  ; 
Till  bastinadoed  back  again  he  went, 
To  learn  those  manners  he  to  teach  was  sent. 
Chastis'd  he  ought  to  have  retreated  heme  ; 
But  he  reads  politics  to  Absalom. 
For  never  Hebronite,  tho'  kick'd  and  scorn'd, 
To  his  own  country  willingly  returnVl. 
But,  leaving  famish'd  Phaleg  to  be  fed, 
And  to  talk  treason  for  his  daily  bread. 
Let  Hebron,  nay  let  hell,  produce  a  man 
So  made  for  mischief  as  Ben-Jochanah  ; 
A  Jew  of  humble  parentage  was  he, 
By  trade  a  Leviie,  though  of  low  degree  : 
His  pride  no  higher  than  the  desk  aspir'd  ; 
But  for  the  drudgery  of  priests  was  htr'd, 
To  re. id  and  pray  in  linen  ephod  brave, 
And  pick  up  single  shekels  from  the  grave. 
Married  at  last,  but  finding  charge  coine  faster. 
He  could  not  live  by  God,sochang'd  his  master. 
In-pir'd  by  want,  was  made  a  factious  tool  ; 
They  got  a  villain,  and  we  lost  a  fool. 
Slill  violent,  whatever  cause  he  took, 
"But  most  against  the  party  he  forsook. 
l:i>r  renegadoes,  who  ne'er  turn  by  halves, 
Are  bound  in  conscience  to  be  double  knaves. 
So  this  prese-prophet  took  most  monstrous  pains, 
To  let  his  masters  see  he  earn'd  his  gains. 
But,  as  the  devil  owe-  all  1m  imps  a  shame, 
He  clime  th'  apostate  for  his  proper  theme; 
With  little  pain-  he  made  the  picture  true, 
And  from  reflection  took  the  rogue  he  drew. 
A  wo  id'rous  work,  to  prove  the  Jewish  nation 
In  every  atre  a  murmuring  generation  : 
To  trace  them  from  their  infancy  of  .sinning, 
Andshowthemfactiou-fromi!  c  irfirstbeginning, 
To  prove  they  could  rebel,  and  rail,  and  mock, 
Much  to  thecredit  of  the  chosen  Bock  ; 
uthoiily  which  must  convince, 
int3  owe  no  allegiance  to  their  prince. 
leading  card  to  make  a  whi  re, 
►ve  her  mother  had  turn'd  up  before. 
ii  me    lid  the  drtmke  i  p  triarch  bless 
I'h-.  yju  that  showed  his  father's  nakedness. 


Such  thanks  the  present  church  thy  pen  will  give 
Which  pnnts  rebellion  was  so  primitive. 
Must  annua  failings  be  examples  made? 
Then  murderers  from  Cain  nfaj  learn  their  trade. 
As  thou  the  heathen  and  i he  saint  hast  djawn, 
Mcthinks  th'  apostate  was  the  better  man  ; 
And  thy  hot  father,  waving  my  re.-pect, 
Not  of  a  mother-church,  but  of  a  sect  : 
And  such  he  needs  must  be  of  thy  inditing  ; 
This  comes  of  drinking  asses'  milk,  and  writing. 
If  Balak  should  be  call'd  to  leave  his  place, 
As  profit  is  the  loudest  call  of  grace, 
His  temple,  dispossess'd  of  one,  would  be 
Replenisud  with  seven  devils-  more  by  thee. 

Levi,  thou  art  a  load,  I  '11  lay  thee  down. 
And  show  rebellion  bare,  without  a  gown  , 
Poor  slaves,  in  metre,  dull  and  addle-paled, 
\\  ho  rhymebelow  ev'nDavid'sPsalms  translated. 
Some  in  my  speedy  pace  I  must  out-run, 
As  lame  Mcphihosheth,  the  wizard's  son; 
To  make  quick  way,  I  '11  leap  o'er  heavy  blocks, 
Shun  rotten  Uzza  as  I  would  the  pox; 
And  hasten  Og  and  Doeg  to  rehearse, 
Two  fools  thai  crutch  their  feeble  sense  on  verse; 
\V  ho  by  my  Muse  to  all  succeeding  times 
Shall  live,  in  spite  of  their  own  doggrel  rhymes, 

Doeg,  though  without  knowing  how  or  why, 
Made  still  a  blundering  kind  of  melody  ; 
Spurr'dboldlyon,  and  dash 'd  thro' thick  and  thin, 
Thro'  sense  and  nonsense,  never  out  nor  in  ; 
Free  from  all  meaning,  whether  good  or  bad, 
And,  in  one  word,  heroically  mad  : 
He  was  too  warm  on  picking-work  to  dwell,  -\ 
But  fagoticd  his  notions  as  they  fell, 
And,  if  they  rhym'd  and  rattled,  all  was  well;  j 
Spiteful  he  is  not,  though  he  wrote  a  satire, 
For  still  there  goes  some  thinking  to  ill-nature; 
He  needs  no  more  than  birds    and    beasts    to 

think, 
All  his  occasions  are  to  eat  and  drink. 
If  be  call  rogue  and  rascal  from  a  garret, 
1  le  means  von  no  more  mischief  than  a  parrot ; 
I  he  words  for  friend  and  foe  alike  were  made  ; 
To  fetter  them  in  verse,  is  all  his  trade. 
For  almonds  he  '11  cry  whore  to  his  own  mother- 
And  call  young  Absalom  king  David's  brother. 
Let  him  be  gallows-free  by  my  consent, 
And  nothing  suffer  since  he  nothing  meant  ; 
Hanging  supposes  human  soul  and  reason  ; 
[his  animal's  below  oommit'ing  treason  : 
Shall  he  be  hang'd  who  never  could  rebel  ? 
That  's  a  preferment  for  Achitophel. 
The  woman  that  committed  burglary 
V>  a-  rightly  sentene'd  by  the  law  to  die  ; 
Bui  'twas  hard  fate  that  to  the  gallows  led 
The  dog  that  never  heard  the  statute  read. 
Hailing  in  other  men  may  be  a  crime, 
Hut  ought  to  pass  for  mere  instinct  in  him  • 
Instinct  he  follows,  and  no  farther  knows ; 
For  to  write  verse  with  him  is  to  transpose 
'Twere  pity  treason  at  his  door  to  lay, 
Who  makes  heaven's  gate  a  lock  to  its  own  key; 
Let  him  rail  on,  let  his  invective  Muse 
Have  foHr-and-twenty  letters  to  abuse ; 

Which 
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Which,  if  he  jumbles  to  one  line  of  sense, 
Indict  him  of  a  capita]  offence. 
In  fire-works  give  him  leave  to  vent  hi->    pite, 
Those  are  the  only  serpents  be  can  write; 
The  height  of  Ins  ambition  is,  wc  know, 
lint  to  be  master  of  a  puppet-show  ; 
On  that  one  stage  his  works  may  yet  appear  : 
And  a  mouth's  harvest  keeps  him  all  1  he  year, 
stop  your  noses,  readers,  all  and  some,-> 
For  here  's  a  torn  of  midnight-work  to  come,  (. 
Og  from  a  treason  •tavern  rolling  home.  3 

Hound  as  a  globe,  and  liquor'd  ev'ry  chink, 
Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  his  link  ; 
With  all  this  bulk  there's  nothing  lost  in  Og  ; 
For  every  inch  that  is  not  fool,  is  rogue  : 
A  monstrous  mass  of  foul  corrupted  matter, 
As  all  the  devils  had  spew'd  to  make  the  hatter. 
\V  hen  wine  has  give. 1  him  courage  to  blaspheme, 
He  cursis  God,  bui  God  before  curs'd  luin  ; 
And,  if  man  could  have  reason,  none  has  more, 
That  made  his  paunch  so  rich,  and  him  so  poor. 
^  ith  wealth  hewas  not  trusted,  for  Heaven  knew 
What  'twas  of  old  to  pamper  up  a  Jew  ; 
To  what  would  he  on  quail  and  pheasant  swell, 
That  e'en  on  tripe  and  carrion  could  rebel  ? 
But  Uio'  Heaven  made  him  poor,  with  rev'rem  e 

speaking, 
He  never  was  a  poet  of  God's  making ; 
The  midwife  laid  her  hand  pn  his  thick  skull, 
With  this  prophetic  blessing — "  Be  thou  dull  ; 
Drink,  swear,  and  roar;  forbear  no  lewd  delight 
Fit  for  thy  bulk  ;  do  any  thing  but  write  : 
Thou  art  of  lasting  make,  like  thoughtless  men; 
A  strong  nativity —  but  for  the  pen  ! 
Eat  opium,  mingle  arsenic  in  thy  drink, 
Still  thou  may'st  live,  avoiding  pen  and  ink  : 
I  see,  I  see,  'tis  counsel  given  in  vain, 
For  treason  hotch'd  in  rhyme  will  be  thy  bane  : 
Rhyme  i*  the  rock  on  which  thou  art  to  wreck, 
Tis  fatal  to  thy  fame  and  to  thv  neck  : 
Why  should  thy  metre  good  kins;  David  blast  ? 
A  psalm  of  his  will  surely  be  thy  last. 
Dar'st  thou  presume  in  verse  to  meet  thy  foes, 
Thou  whom  the  penny  pamphlet  foild  in  prose: 
Doeg,  whomGod  for  mankind's  mirth  has  made, 
O'ertops  thy  talent  in  thy  very  trade  : 
1  )ot-g  to  thee,  thy  paintings  are  so  coarse, 
A  poet  is,  tho'  he  's  the  poet's  horse. 
A  double  noose  thou  on  thy  neck  dost  pull 
For  writing  treason,  and  for  writing  dull  : 
To  die  for  taction  is  a  common  evil ; 
But  to  be  hang'd  for  nonsense  is  the  devil. 
Hadst  thou  the  glories  of  thy  king  express'd, 
Thy  praises  had  been  satire  at  the  best ; 
But  thou  in  clumsy  verse,  unlick'd,  unpointed, 
Hast  shamefully  defied  the  Lord's  anointed  : 
1  will  not  rake  the  dunsdu'.l  of  thy  crimes, 


For  who  would  read  thy  life  that  reads  thyrhymes? 
But  of  king  David's  foes  be  this  the  doom, 
May  all  be  like  the  young  man  Absalom  ! 
And  for  my  foes,  m  iv  this  their  blessing  be, 
To  talk  like  Does,  and  to  write  like  thee  ! 
\chitophel  each  rank,  degree,  and 
'..■  not  to 


The  wise  and  rich  for  purse  and  council  brought, 
.  irs  for  their  numbers  sought: 
YV  ho  yet  not  only  on  the  town  depends, 
For  cv'ii  in  court  the  faction  bad  i;-  friends; 
1  he  e  thought  the  places  they  possessed  too  .-mall, 
And  in  their  hearts  wish'd  court  and  king  to  fall: 
W  hose  name  theMusedisdainingjholdsi'th'darkj 
Thrust  in  the  villain  herd  without  a  mark; 
\v  ith  parasites  and  libel-spawning  imps, 
Intriguing  fops,  dull  jesters,  and  worse  pimps. 
Disdain  the  ra.-cal  rabble  to  pursue  ; 
Their  set  cabals  ;.re  yet  a  \  iler  crew: 
See  where  invofv'd  in  common  smoke  they  -it  ; 
Some  for  our  mirth,  some  for  our  satire  fit  - 
I  hese  gloomy,  thoughtful,  and  on  mischief  bent, 
While  for  those  mere  good  fellowship  frequent 
Th' appointed  club,  can  let  sedition  pass, 
Sense,  no  sense,  any  thing,  t'  employ  the  glass; 
And  who  believe  in  their  dull  honest  hearts, 
The  rest  talk  treason  but  to  show  their  parts; 
Who  ne'er  had  wit  or  will  for  mischief  yet, 
But  pleas'd  to  be  reputed  of  a 

But,  in  the  sacred  annals  of  our  plot, 
Industrious  Ared  never  be  forgot : 
The  labor;  of  this  midnight  magistrate 
May  vie  with  Cftrah'sto  preserve  the  --tate, 
In  search  of  arms  he  fail d  not  to  lay  hold 
On  war's  most  pou'rful,  dangerous  weapon,golcL 
And  last,  to  take  from  Jebusites  all  odds, 
Their  altars  pillag'd,  stole  their  very  gods. 
Oft  would  he  crv,  when  treasure  hesurpris'd, 
Tis  Baalish  gold  in  David's  coin  disguis'd: 
W  hich  to  his  house  with  richer  relics  came, 
Vv  bile  lumber  idols  only  fed  the  flame  : 
For  our  wise  rabble  ne'er  took  pains  to  inquire 
U  hat  'twas  he  burnt,  so  't  made  a  rousing  tire. 
^  ith  which  our  elder  was  enrich'd  no  more 
Than  false  Gehazi  with  the  Syrian's  store  ; 
So  poor,  that  when  our  choosing  tribes  were  met, 
Ev'n  for  his  stinking  votes  he  ran  in  debt ; 
For  meat  the  wicked,  and,  as  authors  think, 
The  saints  he  chous'd  for  his  electing  drink; 
Thus  ev'ry  shift  and  subtle  method  past, 
And  all  to  be  no  Zaken  at  the  last. 

Now,  rais'd  on  Tyre's  sad  ruins,  Pharaoh's 
pride 
Soar'd  high,  his  legions  threatening  far  and  wide. 
As  when  a  battering  storm  engender'd  hi^h, 
By  wings  upheld,  hangs  hovering  in  the  -kv, 
Is  gaz'd  upon  by  ev'ry  trembling  swain  ; 
This  for  his  vineyard  fears,  and  that  his  grain  . 
For  blooming  plants,  and  flow'rs  new  opening, 

these, 
For  lambs  yean'd  lately,  and  far-laboring  bees  : 
To  guard  his  stock  each  to  thegpds  does  call, 
Uncertain  where  the fire-charg'd  clouds  will  fall. 
Ev'n  so  the  doubtful  nations  watch  his  arms, 
W  ith  terror  each  expecting  his  alarms. 
^\  here,  Judah,  where  was  now  the  lion's  roar, 
Thou  only  could'st  the  captive  lands  restore  : 
But  thou,,  with  inbred  broils  and  faction  prest, 
From  Egypt  need'st  a  guardian  with  the  rest. 
Thy  prince  from  sanhedrims  no  trust  allow'd, 
I  Too  much  the  representers  of  the  crowd, 

U  3  Whe 
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Who  for  their  own  defence  give  no  snpply, 
But  what  the  crown's  prerogative  must  buy  : 
As  if  their  monarch's  right  to  violate 
M<v,c-  needful  were,  than  to  preserve  the  state! 
from  present  dangers  they  divert  their  care, 
And  all  their  fears  are  of  the  roval  betr ; 
Whom  now  the  reigning  malice  of  hi1-  toes, 
Uniudg'd  would  sentence,and  ere  crown'd  depose, 
'  I  •  i  the  pretence,  but  their  decree 

To  bar  ills  retgn',  whate'er  his  faith  may  be  ! 
Bv  sanhedrims  and  clam'rous  crowds  tints  prest, 
\'v "-i.it  passions  rent  the  righteous  David's  breast ! 
Wno  knows  not  how  t'  oppose  <>r  t<>  comply, 
I        ist  to  ^ratn,  and  dftng  rous  to  deny  ! 
How  near  in  this  dark  juncture  Israel's  fate, 
Whose  peace  one  sole  expedient  coidd  create, 
Which  vet  th'extremest  virtue  did  require, 
Ev'n  of  thai  prince  whose  downfall  they  conspire ! 
His  absence  Dai  id  does  with  tears  advise 
T'  appease  their  rage  :  undaunted  he  complies. 
Tims  he  who,  prodigal  of  blood  and  case, 
A  roval  life  expos'd  to  winds  and  seas, 
At  once  contending  with  the  waves  and  fire, 
And  heading  danger  in  the  wars  of  Tyre, 
Inglorious  now  forsakes  his  native  sand, 
And,  like  an  exile,  quits  the  prornis'd  land  ! 
Our  monarch  scarce  from  pressing  leans  refrains, 
And  painfully  his  royal  state  maintains  : 
Who  now  embracing  on  the  extremest  shore 
Almost  revokes  what  he  enjoin'd  before  : 
Concludes  at  last  more  trust  to  be  allow'd 

torms  and  seas  than  to  the  raging  crowd  ! 
Forbear,  rash  Muse,  the  parting  scene  to  draw, 
With  silence  charm' d  as  deep  as  theirs  that  saw ! 
Not  only  our  attending  nobles  weep, 
But  hardy  sailors  swell'  with  tears  the  deep! 
The  tide  "restraint!  Iter  course,  and  more  amar'd 
The  twin-stars  on  the.  royal  brothers  gaz'd  : 

While  this  sole  fear 

Does  trouble  to  onr  sufferinz  hero  bring, 
Lest  next  the  popular  rage  oppress  the  king! 
Thus  parting,  each  forth'  other's  danger  griev'd, 
The  shore  the  king,  and  seas  the  prince  receiv'd. 
Go,  injur'd  hero,  while  propitious  gales, 
Sofr  as  thy  consort's  breath,  inspire  thy  sails  ; 
Wcii  may  she  tru-r.  her  beauties  on  a  flood, 
Where  thy  triumphant  fleets  so  oft  have  rode! 
Safe  on  thy  breast  reclin'd  her  rest  be  deep, 
Rock'd  like  a  Nereid  by  waves  asleep ; 
While  happiest  dreams  her  fancy  entertain, 
And  to  Erysian  fields  convertthe  main! 
Go,  injure!  hero,  while  the  shores  of  Tyre 
Ai  thy  approach  so  silent  shall  admire, 
Who  on  thy  thunder  still  their  thoughts  employ, 
And  greet  thy  landing  with  a  trembling  joy. 

On  heroes  thus  the  prophet's  fate  is  thrown, 
Admir'd  bv  ev'rv  nation  but  their  own  ; 
Yet  while  our  factious  Jews  his  worth  deny, 
Their  aching  conscience  gives  their  tongue  the 

lie. 
Ev'n  in  the.  worst  of  men  the  nobh  Jl  part-, 
Confess  him,  and  he  triumphs  in  their  hearts, 
Who  to  his  king  the  best  respects  commend 
Of  bubject;  soldier,  kinsman,  prince,  and  friend. 
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All  sacred  names  of  most  divine  esteem, 

And  to  perfection  all  sustain'd  bv  him  ; 
W  i*e,  ju*t,  and  constant,  courtly  without  artv 
Swift  to  discern  and  to  reward  desert  ; 
No  hour  of. his  in  fruitless  ease  destrov'd. 
Hut  on  the  noblest  subjects  still  emproy'd  : 
Whose  steady  sonl  ne'er  learnt  to  separate 
Between  his  monarch's  int'rest  and  the  state1) 
But  heaps  those  blessings  on  the  ro\al  head, 
Y\  Inch  he  well  knows  irmsl  be  oh  subjects  shed. 
On  what  pretence  could  then  the  vnlg.tr  rage 
Against  his  worth  and  native  rights  engage  ? 
Religions  fear*  their  arguments  are  made, 
Religious  fears  his  sacred  rights  invade  ! 
Of  future  superstition  they  complain, 
And  Jebusitic  worship  in  his  reign: 
W  ith  such  alarms  his  foes  the  crowd  deceive, 
W  ith  dangers  fright  which  not  themselve.->hclieTe. 

Since  nothing  can  our  sacred  rights  remove, 
Whate'er  the  faith  of  the  successor  prove  : 
Our  Jews  their  ark  shall  undisturb'd  retain, 
At  least  while  their  religion  is  their  gain  ; 
Who  know,  by  old  experience,  Baal's  commands' 
Nd  only  claim  d  their  conscience,  but  their  lands; 
Theygrudg'dGpd'stithes,how  therefore  shall  thejr 
An  idol  full  possession  of  the  field?  [yield 

Grant  such  a  prince  enthrun'd,  we  must  confess" 
The  people's  sufferings  than  that  monarch's  less, 
Who  must  to  hard  conditions  still  be  bound, 
And  for  his  quiet  with  the  crowd  compound  ; 
Or,  should  his  thoughts  to  tyranny  incline, 
Where  are  the  means  to  compass  the  design? 
Our  crown's  revenues  are  too  short  a  store, 
And  jealous  sanhedrims  would  give  rib  more. 

As  vain  our  fears  of  Egypt's  potent  aid, 
Not  so  has  Pharaoh  learnt  ambition's  trade  5 
Nor  ever  with  such  measures  can  comply, 
As  shock  the  common  rules  of  policy  ; 
None  dread  like  him  the  growth  of  Israel's  king, 
And  he  alone  sufficient  aids  can  bring  ; 
Who  knows  that  prince  to  Egypt  can  give  law; 
That  on  our  stubborn  tribes  his  voke  cotdd  draw, 
At  such  profound  cxp'ehce  he  has  not  stood, 
Nordyedfbrthi*hish:uu!ssodecpin  blood;  [take, 
Would  ne'er  thro'  wrong  and  right  his  progress 
Grudge  his  own  rest,  and  keep  the  world  awake* 
To  fix  a  lawless  prince  on  Juda's  throne, 
First  to  invade  our  rights,  and  then  his  own : 
Hi*  dear-gain'd  conquests  cheaply  to  despoil, 
And  reap  the  harvests  of  his  crimes  and  toil. 
We  '^ranl  his  wealth  vast  as  our  ocean's  sand, 
And  curse  its  fatal  influence  on  our  land, 
Which  our  brib'd  Jews  so  num'rously  partake, 
That  ev'n  an  ho*t  his  pensioners  would  make; 
From  these  deceivers  our  divisions  spring, 
Our  weakness,  and  the  growth  of  Egypt's- king  j 
Thesfe,  with  pretended  friendship  to  the  state, 
Our  crowds  suspicion  of  their  prince  create  ; 
Bdth  pleas'd  and  frighten'd  with  the  specious  cry, 
To  guard  their  sacred  rights  and  property  ; 
To  ruin  thus  the  chosen  flock  are  sold, 
While  wolves  areta'en  for  guardians  of  the  fold; 
Seduc'd  by  these  wegroundlessly  complain, 
And  loath  '.he  manna  of  a  gentle  rtign  : 

Thus 
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Thus  our  forefathers'  crooked  paths  arc  trod  ; 
\\  e  trust  our  prince  no  more  than  thcvthcirGod. 
J3ut  ;ill  in  v.iin  our  reas'ning  prophets  pn 
Tothose  whoili  sad  experience  ne'er  could  teach, 
Who  can  commence  neyv  broil<  inhicedingscars, 
And  fresh  remembrance  of  intestine  wars  ; 
\\  hen  the  same  household  mortal  foes  did  yield, 
And  brothers  staih'd  with  brothers'  blood  the  field, 
When  sons' cursl  steel  the  fathers' gore  did  stain, 
And  mothers mourn'd  for  sons  l>v  fathers  slain  ! 
W  hen  thick  as  Egypt's  locusts  on  the  sand 
Our  tribes  lay  sl'anghter'd  thro'  theprornis'd  land, 
Whose  few  survivors  with  worse  fate  remain, 
To  drag  the  bondage  of  a  tyrant's  reign  : 
Which  scene  of  woes,  unknowing,  we  renew, 
And  madly,  eV*n  those  ills  we  fear,  pursue  ; 
While  Pharaoh  laughs  at  oar  domestic  broils, 
An  1  safely  crowds  his  tents  with  nations' spoils. 
Yet  our  fierce  sanhedrim  in  restless  rage 
Against  rmrabsent  hero  still  engage  ; 
And  chiefly  urge,  such  did  their  phrerizy  prove, 
The  only  suit  their  prince  forbids  to  move  ; 
Which  till  obtaih'd  they  ceiiss  affairs  of  state* 
And  real  d  mgers  wave  for  grouridi  'ss  hate. 
Ff>ng  David's  patience  waits  relief  to  bring, 
Willi  all  tli'  indulgence  of  a  lawful  king, 
Expecting  till  the  troubled  waves  would  cease, 
But  found  the  raging  billows  still  increase.    . 
The  crowd,  whose  insolence  forbearance  swells, 
While  lie  Forgives  too  far,  almost  rebels. 
At  last  his  deep  resentment  silence  broke, 
TH  imperial  palace  .shook  while  thus  he  spoke: 
Then  Justice  wake,  and  Rigor  take  her  time, 
For,  lo!  our"  mercy  is  become  our  crime. 
While  halting  Punishment  her  stroke  delays, 
Oursov'rcign  right,  heaven's  sacred  trust",  decays! 
For  whose  support tev'n  subjects'  interest  calls, 
W  oe  to  that  kingdom  where  the  monarch  falls! 
That  prince  who  yields  the  least  of  regal  sway; 
!So  far  his  people's  freedom  dcies  betray. 
Right  lives  by  law,  and  law  subsists  by  pow'r  ; 
Disarm  the  shepherd,  wolves  the  Hock  devour. 
Hard  lot  of  empire  o'er  a  stubborn  race, 
Whichl  leaven  itself  in  vain  has  tried  with  grace! 
When  will  our  reason'slong-chann'd  eyes  un<  lose, 
And  Israel  judge  between  her  friends  and  foes? 
When  shall  we  see  expired  deceivers  sway, 
And  credit  what  our  God  and  monarchs  say  ? 
Dissembled  patriots,  brib'd  with  Egypt's  gold, 
E\'u  sanhedrims  in  blind  obedience  hold  ; 
Those  patriots  falsehood  in  their  actions  see, 
And  jjidge  by  the  pernicious  fruit  the  tree  ; 
If  aught  for  which  so  loudly  they  declaim, 
Religion,  laws,  and  freedom,  were  their  aim  ; 
Our  senates  indue  methods  they  had  led, 
T'avoi;  I  those  mischiefs  which  t'uevseem'd  tod  read, 
But  first  ere  yet  they  propp'd  the  sinking  state, 
T  impeach  arid  charge,  as  urg'd  by  private  bate: 
Proves  that  theync'eroeTiev'duiefearstheyp'ress'd, 
But  barbarously  destroy 'd  the  nation's  rest! 
O  !  wh'uher  will  lygovern'd  seriate?  drive, 
And  to  what  bounds  licentious  votes  arrive? 
When  their  injustice  we  are  press'd  to  share, 
The  monarch  urg'd  t'  exclude  the  lawful  heir ; 


Are  princes  thus  distinguished  from  the  crowd, 
And  this  the  privilege  of  royal  blood? 
Butgrani  weshouhlcsiifirfntnewningstheyprees, 
ilis  Bufferings  \ct  were  than  the  people's  less j 
Condemn'djor  life  the  murdering  -word  to  wield, 
And  on  their  heirs  entail  a  bloody  held  : 
Thus  madly  their  own  freedom  tney  betray, 
And  for  th' oppression  which  they  Gear  make  way; 
Succession  lix'd  by  Heaven,  the  kingdom's  bar, 
Which  once  dissolv'd  admits  the  flood  of  war: 
Waste,  rapine,  spoil,  without,  th' assault  begin  j 
And  our  mad  tribes  supplant  the  fence  within. 
Since  then  their  good  they  will  not  understand, 
Tis  time  to  take  the  monarch's  pow'r  in  hand  ■> 
Authority  and  force  to jom  with  skill. 
And  save  the  lunatics  against  their  will. 
The  same  rough  means  that  'suage  the  crowd, 

appease 
Our  senates  raging  with  the  crowd's  disease. 
Henceforth  unbiass'd  measures  let  them  draw 
From  no  false  gloss,  but  genuine  text  of  law  j 
Nor  urge  those  crimes  upon  religion's  score, 
Themselves  so  much  in  Jcbusites  abhor. 
Whom  laws  convict,  and  only  they,  shall  bleed; 
Nor  Pluiriscts  by  Pharisees  be  freed. 
Impartial  justice  from- our  throne  shall  showVj 
All  shall  nave  right,  and  we  our  sovereign  pow'r. 
He  said:  th'  attendants  heard  with  awful  joy, 
And  glad  presages  their  fix'd  thoughts  employ  ; 
From  Hebron  now  the  suffering  heir  return'd, 
A  realm  that  long  with  civil  discord  mourn'd  j 
Till  his  approach,  like  some  arriving  God, 
Compos'd  and  heal'd  the  place  of  his  abode  ; 
The  deluge  c'neck'd  that  to  Jucea  spread, 
And  stopp'd  sedition  at  the  fountain's  bead. 
Thus  in  forgiving  David's  paths  he  drives, 
And,  chas'd  from  Israel,  Israel's  peace  contrives. 
The  field  eonfess'd  his  pow'r  in  arms  before, 
And  seas  proclaim'd  his  triumphs  to  ti:c  shore; 
As  nobly  has  his  sway  in  Hebron  shown, 
How  fit  t'  inherit  gfeqlike  David's  throne. 
Through  Sion's  streets  his  glad  arrival's  spread, 
And  conscious  faction  shrinks  her  snaky  head  ; 
His  train  their  sufferings  think  o'crpaicj,  to  see 
The  crowd's  applause  with  virtue  once  agree. 
Success  charms  all,  but  zeal  for  worth  distrest 
A  virtue  proper  to  the  brave  a:ul  best ; 
Wlongst  whom  was  Joihr  m,  Jot  bran  always  ben? 
To  serve  the  crown,  and  loyal  by  descent ; 
Whose  constancy  so  firm,  and  conduct  just, 
DeservM  at  once  two  royal  master's  trust ; 
Who  Tyre's  proud  arms  had  manfully  withstood. 
On  seas,  and  gather *d  laurels  from  the  flood  ; 
Of  learning  vet  no  portion  was  denied, 
Friend  to  the  Mvls'es,  and  the  Muses'  pride. 
Nor  can  Benarah's  worth  forgotten  lie, 
Of  steady  soul  when  public  storms  were  huh  • 
Whosecor.duct,whi!etheMoorfierceonsetsmade, 
Secur'd  at  once,  our"  honor  and  our  trade 
Such  were  the  chiefs  who  most  his  sufferings 

mourn'd, 
And  view'd  with  silenl  joy  the  prince  return'd  ; 
While  those  that  sought  his  absence  to  betray, 
?rt^  first  their  nauseous  false  respects  to  pay  ; 
U  4  Him 
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critcs  molest, 
And  with  malicious  - 

transports  thus  his  friends  employ , 
And  foes  are  loud  10  their  dissembled  joy, 
His  triumphs,  so  resounded  far  and  nt 

not  liLj  young  ambitious  rival's  ear  i 
And  as  when  joyful  hunter's  clam'rous  I 

ib' ring  lion  wakes  in  Moab's'  plain, 
Who  oft  had  forc'd  the  hold  assailants  yield, 
And  scatter'd  1 1 is  pursuers  through  the  lield, 
Di*l  lining  main  and  tears  the  ground, 

Jlh  eyes  inflaming  all  the  desert  round, 
Vv  I'.n  roar  of  seas  directs  his  chasers'  way, 
Ptfovpkes  from  far,  and  dares  them  to  tin-  frav  : 
Such  ragestorm'd  now  in  Absalom's  fair  breast, 
Such  indignation  his  iir'd  eyes  confess'd  ; 
Where  now  was  the  instructor  of  his  pride  ? 
Slept  (he  old  pilot  in  so  rough  a  title? 
W  hose  wiles  had  from  the  happy  shore  betray'd, 
And  ihuson  shelves  the  credulous  youthconvey'd. 
In  deep  revolving  thought  he  weighs  his  state, 
Secure  of  craft,  nor  doubts  to  baffle  fate  ; 
At  least,  if  his  storm'd  hark  should  20  adrift, 
To  baulk  his  charge,  and  for  himself  to  shift, 
In  which  his  dextrous  w  it  had  oft  been  shown, 
And  in  the  wreck  of  kingdoms  sav'd  his  own. 
But  now,  with  nine  than  common  dangef  presi, 
Of  various  resolutions  stand-  po- 
Perceivrs  the  crowd's  unstable  zeal  decay, 
Lest  their  recanting  chief  the  cause  betray  : 
Who  on  a  father's  grace  his  hopes  may  ground, 
And  for  his  pardon  with  tluir  heads  compound. 
Hint  therefore,  eve  his  fortune  slip  her  time, 
The  statesman  plots  1'  engage  in  some  bold  crime. 
Past  pardon,  whether  to  attempt  his  bed, 
Or  threat  with  open  arms  the  royal  head, 
Or  other  daring  method,  and  unjust, 
That  may  confirm  him  in  the  people's  trust. 
But  failing  thus  t"  ensnare  him,  nor  secure 
How  long  his  foil'd  ambition  may  endure, 
Plot*  next  to  lay  him  by,  as  past  his  date, 
And  try  some  new  pretender'-  luckier  fate  ; 
Whose  hopes  with  equal  toil  he  would  pur  tie; 
Nor  cares  what  claimer'scrown'd  exec  pt  the  true. 
Wake,  Absalom,  approaching  ruin  stum, 
And  see,  oh  see,  tor  whom  thou  art  undone! 
How  are  thy  honors  and  thy  (ami  betrayed1, 
The  property  of  desperate  villain's  made  ! 
Loslpow'r  ana  conscious  fear  their  t  rimes  <reate, 
Arid  guilt  hi  them  was\]ittle  lc,s  than  fate  : 
But  why  should'st  thou,  from  ev'ry  grievance 

free, 
Forsake  thy  vineyards  for  their  stormy  sea  ? 
F  r  thee  did  Canaan's  milk  and  honey  flow  j 
Love  iy  bow'rs,  and  laurels  sought  thy 

bl  Jvv; 
Preferment,  wealth,  and  pow'r,  thy  va*sals  were, 
And  of  <t  monarch  all  things  but  the  care. 
Oh  should* our  crimes  again  that  cursed  rawdown, 
And  rebel-arms  one  j  more  attempt  the  crown, 
Sure  ruin  watts  unhappy  Ab?aIom, 
Alike  by  conquest  or  defeat  undone  ; 
Who  could -relentless  see  such  youth  and  charms 
Expire  with  wretched  fate  in  impious  irrni? 


A  prince  so  f  rm'd  with  earth's  and  heaven 

applause 
fo  triumph  o'er  crown'd  heads  in  Da\  id's  can 

.Mm  him  victor,  still  his  hopes  must  fail, 
\\  ho  conquering  would  not  for  himself  prevail: 
I'he  faction  whom  he  trusts  for  future  sway, 
Hill)  and  the  public  would  alike  betray  ; 
Amongst  themselves  divide  the  captive  state, 
And  found  their  hydra  empire  in  his  fate! 
Thus  having  beat  the  clouds  with  painful  flight. 
The  pitied  youth,  with  sceptres  in  his  sight, 
so  have  their  cruel  politics  decreed, 
.Must,  bv  that  crew  that  made  him  guilty  bleed  ! 
For  could  tlnir  pride  brook  any  prince's  sway, 
W  hum  but  mild  l)a\  id  would  theychoos  t'ot;i\  .' 
W  ho  once  at  such  a  gentle  reign  repine, 
The  full  of  monarchy  itself  design  ; 
From  hate  to  that  their  reformations  spring, 
And  David  not  the  grievance,  but  the  ! 
Seis'd  now  with  panic  fear  the  faction  lies, 
Lest   this  clear  truth  strike  Absalom's  chanu'd 

eyes, 
Lest  he  perceive,  from  long  enchantment  free, 
H  hat  all  beside  the  flatier'd  youth  must  see. 
But  whate'er  doubts  his  troubled  bosom  swell, 
Fair  carriage  still  became  Achitophel  ; 
W  ho  now  an  envious  festival  installs, 
And  to  survey  their  strength  the  faction  calls, 
Which  fraud,  religious  worship  too  must  gild  ; 
But  oh  how  weakly  does  sedition  build  ! 
For,  lo  !  the  royal  mandate  issues  forth, 
Dashing  at  once  their  treason,  zeal,  and  mirth! 
So  have  1  seen  disastrous  chance  invade. 
Where  careful  emmets  had  their  forage  laid, 
\\  helher  fierce  Vulcan's  rage  the  furzy  plain 
Had  seis'd,  engender'd  by  some  careless  swain  ; 
Or  swelling  Neptune  lawless  inroads  made, 
And  to  their  cell  of  store  his  Hood  convey'd  ; 
The  commonwealth  broke,  up,  distracted  go, 
And  in  wild  haste  their  loaded  mate*  o'erthrow  : 
Ev'n  so  our  scatter'd  mates  confus'dly  meet, 
With  boil'd,  bake,  roast,  alljustliugin  the  street; 
Dejecting  all,  and  ruefully  dismay'd, 
Foi  shekel  without  treat  oi  treason  paid. 

Sedition's  dark  eclipse  now  fainter  shows* 
More  brigh.1  i  ach  hour  the  royal  planet  grows, 
Of  force  the  cloud;  ofenw  to  disperse, 
i:.  kind  conjunction  of  assisting  stars. 
Here,  lab'ung  Muse,  those  glorious  chiefs  relate, 
That  turn  d  the  doubtful  scale  of  David's  fate  ; 
The  rest  of  that  illustrious  band  rehearse-, 
Immort;  liz'.l  in  taurel'd  Asaph's  verse  : 
Hard  task  !  yet  will  not  I  thy  flight  recall  ; 
View  heaven,  and  then  enjoy  thy  glorious  fall 

First  write  Bezaliel,  whose  illustriotis  name 
Fore  ::ds  our  praise,  and  gives  his  poet  fame. 
The-  Keniles'  rocks  province  his  command, 
A  barren  limb  of  fertile  Canaan's  land  ; 
Which  for  its  generous  natives  yet  could  be 
Held  worthy  such  a  pre:ident  as  he  ! 
Bezaliel  with  such  ^taceand  virtue  fraught, 
Serene  his  looks,  serene  his  Hie  and  thought  j 
On  whom  so  largely  nature  heap'd  her  store, 
There  scarce  rennin'd  for  arts  to  give  him  morel 
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To  aid  the  crown  ami  state  his  greatest  zeal, 
His  second  tare  that  service  to  conceal : 
Or  dues  observant,  firm  to  ev'ry  trust, 
And  to  the  needy  always  inore  than  just  : 
VV'lio  truth  from  specious  falsehood  c  in  divide, 
Has  ill  the  gownsmen's  skill  without  their  pride; 
Thus  crov.  n'd  with  worth  from  heights  of  ho- 
nor won, 
See  all  his  glories  copied  in  his  son. 
Whose  forward  fame  should  ev'ry  Muse  engage. 
Whose  youth  boasts  skill  denied  to  others 
Men,  manners,  language,  books  of  noblest  kind. 
Already  are  the  conquest  of  hi.;  mind; 
Whose  loyalty  before  its  date  wa?  prime, 
Nor  wailed  tin  dull  eour  e  of  rolHng  time  : 
The  monster  Faction  early  he  disinay'd, 
And  David's  cause  long  since  confess'd  hi<  aid. 
Brave  Abdael  o'er  the  prophet's  school  was 
phe'd; 
Abdael  with  all  his  father's  virtue  grae'd  ; 
A  hero,  who,  while  stars  look'd  wond'ring  down, 
Without  one  Hebrew's  blood  reslor'd  the  crown. 
That  praise  was  his  ;  what  therefore  did  remain 
For  following  chiefs,  but  boldly  to  maintain 
That  crown  restor'd?  and  in  this  rank  of  fame, 
Brave  Abdael  with  the  first  a  place  must  claim. 
Proceed,  illustrious,  happy  chief!   proceed, 
Forcsclse  the  garlands  for  thy  brow  decreed, 
While  th'  inspir'd  tribe  attend  with  noblest  strain 
To  register  the  glories  thou  shah  gain  : 
For  sure,  the  dew  shall  Gilboah's  hills  forsake, 
And  Jordan  mix  his  stream  with  Sodom's  lake: 
Or  seas  retir'd  their  secret  stores  disclose, 
And  to  the  sun  their  scaly  brood  expose ; 
Or  swell'd  above  the  clifts  their  billows  raise, 
Before  the  Muses  leave  their  patron's  prai'se. 
Elian  our  next  labor  does  invite, 
And  hard  the  task  to  do  Eliab  right : 
Long  with  the  royal  wanderer  he  rov'd, 
And  firm  in  all  the  turns  of  fortune  prov'd! 
Such  ainient  service,  and  desert  so  large, 
Well  claim'd  the  royal  household  for  his  charge; 
His  age  with  only  one  mild  heiress  blest, 
In  all  the  bloom  of  smiling  nature  drest, 
And  blest  again  to  see  his  flow'r  allied 
To  David  s  stock, and  made  voting  Othniel's bride! 
The  bright  restorer  of  his  father's  vouth, 
Devoted  to  a  son's  and  subject's  truth  : 
Jtesolv'd  10  bear  that  prize  of  beauty  home, 
So  bravely  sought,  while  sought  Lv'  Absalom. 
Ah  prince!   th'  illustrious  planet  of  thy  birth, 
And  thy  more  pow'rful  virtue,  guard  thy  worth! 
That  no  Achitophel  ihv  ruin  boast  !l 
Israel  too  much  in  one  such  wreck  has  lost. 

E'en  envy  must  consent  to  Heldn's  worth, 
Whose  soul,  though  fV.pt  glories  in  his  birth, 
Could  for  our  captive  ark  its  zeal  retain; 
Ant  Pharaoh's  altars  in  their  pomp  disdain  t 
To  slight  his  goods  was  small ;  with  nobler  pride, 
He  all  th' allurements  of  his  court  defied. 
Whom  profit  nor  example  bould  betray, 
But  Israel's  friend,  ami  true  to  D^id's  sway 
What  acts  of  favor  in  his  prdvirice  fit!!, 
i)n  merit  he  confer*,  and  iWy  all. 


Our  list  of  nobles  next  let  Aran  ':rricc, 
Wbo3e  meritsclaiafdthe  Abethdin's  high  place ; 
Who,  with  a  loyalty  that  did  excel, 
Brought  all  th*  endowments  of  Achitophel. 

Sincere  w.i-  Ami:,  and  not  only  knew, 
But  Israel's  sanctions  into  practice  drew  ; 
Our  laws,  that  did  a  boundless  ocean  teem, 
Were  coasted  ail,  and  falhofn'd  all  by  him. 
No  rabbin  speaks  like  him  their  mystic  sense, 
Sojust,  and  with  such  charms  of  eloquenci 
To  whom  the  double  blessing  Jloes  belong, 
With  Moses'  inspiration,  Aaron's  tongue. 
Than  Shcva  none  more  loval  zeaj  have  shown, 
Wakeful  a;  Jiulan's  lion  for  the  crown. 
Who  for  that  cause  stiil  combats  in  he.  age, 
For  which  his  youth  with  danger  did  ei 
In  *ain  our  factious  priests  the  paM  :   \  iv<j  . 
In  vain  seditions  sfcribes  with  libel  strive 
Tiuflamethecrowd;  while  he  with  watchful  eye 
Observes,  and  shoots  their  treasons  as  thev  tly  ; 
Their  weekly  frauds  his  keen  replies  detect ; 
He  undeceives  more  fast  than  they  infect. 
So  Mwses,  when  the  pest  on  legions  prey'u, 
Advanc'd  his  signal,  and  the  plague  was  siny'd. 

Once  more,  my  fainting  Muse,thy  piiuoivs  try, 
And  strength's  exhausted  store  let  love suppjy. 
Whirl  tribu'e,  Asaph,  shall  we  render  thee? 
Well  crown  thee  with  a  wreath  from  tin  own 
Thy  laurel  grove  no  envy's  flash  can  blast :  [tree ! 
Tin- song  of  Asaph  shall  for  ever  last. 
With  wonder  late  posterity  shall  dwetl 
On  Absalom  and  false  Achitophel  : 
Thy  strain  shall  be  ourslumb'ringprophct'sdreaiij, 
And  when  our  Sion  virgins  sing  their  theme, 
pur  jubilees  shall  with  thy  verse  begrae'd  ; 
The  song  of  Asaph  shall  for  ever  last.       [tame  ! 

How  fierce  his  satire  loos'd  !   restraint!,  how 
How  tender  of  th' offending  young  man's  fame  ! 
How  well  his  worth  and  brave  ad  ventures  sty  I'd  I 
Just  to  his  virtues,  to  his  error  mild. 
No  page  of  thine,  that  fears  the  strictest  view, 
But  teems  with  just  reproof,  or  praise  ats  true. 
Not  Eden  could  a  fairer  prospect  yield  ; 
All  paradise  without  one  barren  field  : 
Whose  wit  the  censure  of  his  foes  has  past, 
The  song  of  A  -sph  shall  for  ever  last. 

Whatpraise  for  such  rich  strains  shall  weallow? 
What  just  rewards  the  grateful  crown  bestow  ? 
While  bees  in  flow'rs  rejoice,  and  flow'rsin  dew, 
While  stars  and  fountains  to  theirconrseare  tnte; 
While  Judah's  throne  and Sion's  rock  stand  fast. 
The  song  of  Asaph  and  the  fame  shall  last. 

Still  Hebron's  honof'd  happy  soil  retains 
Our  royal  hero's  beauteous  dear  remains  ; 
Who  now  sails  on  with  winds  nor  wishes  slack. 
To  bring  his  suft' rings'  bright  companion  back, 
But  ere  such  transport  can  onr  sense,  employ^ 
A  bitter  grief  must  poison  half  our  joy  ; 
Nor  can  our  coasts  restor'd  those  blessings  see 
Without  a  bribe  to  eHvious  destiny  ! 
Curs'd  Sodom's  doom  for  ever  fix  the  tide 
Where,  bv  inglorious  chance,  the  valiant  died  ! 
Give  not  insulting   \  •  alon  to  know, 
Nor  let  path's  da'ugTrcis  triumph  in  our  woe  ! 

No 
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No  sailor  with  the  news  swell  Egypt's  pride, 
Bv  what  inglorious  Eate  our  valiant  died! 
\\  eep  Anion  !  Jordan,  weep  tiiv  fountains  dry; 
While  Ston's  rock  dissolves  for  a  supply. 

Cahn  were  the  elements,  night's  silence  deep, 
The  waves  scarce  murmuring,  and  the  winds 
Yet  fate  t»>r  ruin  take-  so  siill  an  hoar,  [asleep  ; 
And  treaeb'rous  sands  the  princely  lurk  devour; 
Then  death  un  worth  j  I'roosrace, 

To  virtue'?  scandal,  and  ihe  stars  disgrace  ! 
Uh  !   had    the    indulgent  pow'l  tfd  to 

Ins  less  shelves,  a  listed  field ;  [yield, 

A  listed  field  of  1  leaven's  ;md  David's  foes, 
Fierce  as  the  troops  that  did  his  youth  oppose  ; 
Each  life  had  on  hisslaughter'd  heap  retir*d, 
Not  tamely  and  unconq'ring  thusexpir'd  : 
But  destiny  is  now  their  only  foe, 
Anddyinge'en  o'er  thatth»y  triumph  too;  [plaud, 
W  ith  loud  last  breaths  their  master's  'scape  ap- 
Ofwhom  kind  force  could  scarce  the  fates  defraud; 
Who  for  sucii  followers  lost,  O  matchless  mindl 
At  his  own  safety  now  almost  repin'd  ! 
Say,  royal  Sir,  by  all  your  fame  in  arms, 
Your  praise  in  peace,  and  by  Urania's  charms, 
If  all  your  sufferings  p&fso  nearly  press'd, 
Or  piere'd  with  half  so  painful  grief,  your  breast  ? 
Thus  some  diviner  Muse  her  hero  forms, 
Not  sooth'd  in  soft  delights,  but  toss'd  in  storms; 
Nor  stretch'd  on  roses  in  the  myrtle  grove, 
Nor  crowns  his  days  vviih  mirth,  his  nights  with 

love  ; 
But  far  remov'd  in  thund'ring  camps  is  found, 
His  slumbers  short,  his  bed  the  herbless  ground  : 
In  tasks  of  danger  always  seen  the  first, 
Feeds  from  the  hedge, and  slakes  with  icehisthirst. 
Long  must  his  patience  strive  with  fortune's  rage, 
And  long  opposing  gods  themselves  engage  : 
Must  see  his  country  flame,  his  friends  destroy'd, 
Before  the  promis'd  empire  be  enjov'd  : 
Such  toils  of  fate  must  build  a  man'of  fame, 
And  such  to  Israel's  crown,  the  godlike  David 

came. 
What  sudden  beams  dispel  the  clouds  so  fast, 
Whosedrencbingrainslaidallourviheyardswasie! 
The  spring  so  far  behind  her  course  delay  *d, 
On  th'  instant  is  in  all  her  bloom  array'd  ; 
The  winds  breathe  low,  the  elements  serene; 
Yet  mark  \\  bat  motion  in  the  waves  is  seen  1 
Thronging  and  busy  as  Hyblaen  swarms, 
Or  straggled  soldiers  summon'd  to  their  arms. 
See  where  the  princely  bark  in  loosest  pride, 
With  all  her  guardian  fleet,  adorns  the  tide! 
Hi^h  on  her  deck  the  royal  lovers  stand, 
Our  crimes  to  pardon  ere  he  toucU'd  our  land. 
Welcome  to  Israel  and  to  David's  breast! 
Here  all  your  toils,  here  all  yonr  suff'rings  rest. 

This  year  did  Ziloah  rule  Jerusalem, 
And  boldly  all  Sedition's  syrtes  stem. 
Howe'er  encumber'd  with  a  viler  pair 
Than  Ziph  orShimei  to  assist  the  chair; 
Yet  Ziloah's  loyal  labors- so  prevail'd," 
That  faction  at  the  next  election  fail'd  ; 
When  ev'n  the  common  cry.  did  justice  sound, 
And  mi  rif.  by  ths  multitude  was  crown'd: 


'Willi  David  then  was  Israel's  peace  restor'dj 
Crowds  mOurn'd  theii  error,  and  obey'd  their  lord/ 
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I.v  clays  of  old,  there  liv'd  of  mighty  fame, 
A  valiant  prince,  and  Theseus  was  his  name  : 
A  chief  who  mure  us  feats  of  arms  excell'd 
The  rising  nor  the  setting  sun  beheld. 
Of  Athens  he  was  lord  ;  much  land  he  won, 
And  added  foreign  countries  to  his  crown. 
In  Scythia  with  the  warrior  queen  he  strove, 
"\Y  bom  fir>t  bv  force  lie  conquer'd,  then  I 
He broughlin  triumph  back  the  beauteous  dame, 
\\  ith  whom  her  sister,  fair  Emilia,  came. 
"\A  ith  honor  to  his  home  let  Theseus  rifle,       ~) 
"With  love  to  friend,  and  fortune  lor  his  guide,  > 
And  his  victorious  army  at  his  side.  J 

I  pass  their  warlike  pomp,  their  proud  array, 
Their  shoots,  their  songs,  their  welcome  on  trie 

way  : 
Hut,  were  it  not  ton  long,  I  would  recite         T 
The  fear  of  Amazons,  the  fatal  tight  £ 

Betwixt  the  hardy  queen  and  hero  knight  ;     J 
The  town  besieg'd,  and  how  much  blood  it  cost 
The  female  army  and  th'  Athenian  ho^t ; 
The  spousals  of  Hippolila  the  queen  ; 
W  bat  tilts  and  tourneys  at  the  feast  were  seen  ; 
The  storm  at  their  return,  the  ladies'  fear  : 
But  these  and  other  things,  1  must  forbear. 
The  field  is  spacious  I  design  to  sow, 
With  oxen  far  unfit  to  draw  the  plough; 
The  remnant  of  my  tile  is  of  a  length 
To  tire  your  patience,  and  to  waste  my  strength  : 
And  tririal  accidents  shall  be  forborne, 
That  others  may  have  time  to  take  their  turn  ; 
As  was  at  first  enjoin'd  us  by  mine  host,  ~) 

That  he  whose  tale  is  best,  avd  pleases  most,  > 
Should  win  his  supper  at  our  common  cost.  J 
And  therefore  where  I  left  I  will  pursue  1 
Tnis  antient  story,  whether  false  or  true,  > 
In  hope  it  may  be  mended  with  a  new.  J 

The  prince  I  mention'd,  full  of  high  renown, 
In  this  array  drew  near  the  Athenian  town  ; 
When  in  his  pomp  and  utmost  of  his  pride, 
Marching  he  chane'd  to  cast  his  eve  aside, 
And  saw  a  choir  of  mourning  dames,  who  lay 
By  two  and  two  across  the  common  way  : 


At  his  approach  they  rais'd  a  rueful  crv,   [high. 
And  beat  their  breasts,  and  held  their  bands;  on 
Creeping  and  crying,  till  they  Kis'd  at  last 
His  courser's  bridle,  and  hi->  feel  embrae'd. 

Tell  me,  said  Theseus,  what  and  whence yoi| 
a  re, 
And  why  this  fun'ral  pageant  von  prepare: 
la  this  the  welcome  or  my  worthy 
To  meet  my  triumph  in  lil-omen'd  weeds? 
Or  envy  you  mv  praise,  and  would  destroy 
W  ith  grief  my  pleasures,  and  pollute  my  joy? 
Or  are  you  hajur'd,  and  demand  relief? 
Name  your  request,  Hud  1  will  ease  vour  grief. 

The  most  in  years  of  ail  the  mourning  train. 
Began  (bul  swooned  first  away  for  pain); 
Then  scarce  fecover'd  spoke  :   Nor  envy  we 
Thy  great  renown,  nor  grudge  thy  victory: 
'Tis  thine,  O  king,  tlT afflicted  to  redress, 
And  fame  has  fill'd  die  world  with  thy  success! 
\\  e  wretched  women  sue  for  that  alone, 
Y,  hieb  of  th  •  is  refus'd  to  none  ; 

Let  fall  some  drops  of  pity  on  our  grief, 
it  that  we  beg  be  just,  and  wejjeserve  relief: 
For  none  of  us,  who  now  thv  grace  implore, 
Id  the  rank  of  sov' reign  queen  before; 
1  ill,  thanks  to  giddy  chance,  which  never  bears 
1'iiat  mortal  blis*  should  last  for  length  of  year*, 
She  cast  lis  headlong  from  our  high  estate  j 
Vnd  here  in  hope  ot' thy  return  we  wait : 
And  long  have  waited  in  the  temple  nigh, 
Built  to  the  gracious  goddess  Clemency,  [bean. 
But   rev'rence  thou  the  pow'r  whose  name  if 
Relieve  th'  opprest,  and  w  ipe  the  widow's  tears. 
1,  wretched  I,  have  other  fortune  seen, 
The  wife  of  Caparifcus,  and  once  a  queen  : 
At  Thebes  he  fell :  cur.^t  be  the  fatal  day  ; 
And  all  the  rest  thou  seest  in  this  arrav, 
To  make  their  moan,  their  lords  in  battle  lost 
Before  that  town  besteg'd  by  our  confed'rate  host- 
But  Creon,  old  and  impious,  who  commands 
The  Thehan  city,  and  usurps  the  lands, 
Denies  the  rites  of  fun'ral  tires  to  those 
Whose  breathless  bodies  yet  he  calls  his  foes. 
Unburn  d;  tmburied,  on  a  heap  they  lie  ; 
Such  is  their  fate,  and  such  his  tyranny; 
Xo  friend  has  leave  to  bear  away  the  dead, 
But  with  their  lifeless  limbs  his  hounds  are  fed. 
At  this  she  shriek'd  aloud  ;  the  mournful  train 
Kehoed  her  grief,  and  grov'lingou  the  plain, 
With  groans,  and  hands  upheld,  to  move  his 
Besought  his  pity  to  their  helpless  kind  !  [mind, 

The  prince  wastouch'd,  his  tears  began  to  flow, 
And,  as  his  tender  heart  would  break  in  two, 
He  sigh'd  :  and  could  not  but  their  fate  deplore, 
So  wretched  now,  so  fortunate  before. 
Then  lightly  from  his  lofty  steed  he  flew, 
And  raisins  one  bv  one  the  suppliant  crew, 
To  comfort  each,  "full  solemnly  he  swore, 
That  by  the  faith  which  knights  to  knighthood 

bore, 
And  whate'erelse  to  chivalry  belongs, 
He  would  not  cease,  till  he  reveng'd  their  wrongs; 
That  Greece  should  see  perform'd  what  he  de- 
Aud  cruel  Creon  find  hi=  just  reward,     felar'd  ; 

-        He 
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I  ::nin^  all  delay, 

1  Ltheiis  oil  hit  w  ay  : 

I  •  it  a;nl  hi^  queen  behind, 

And  waived  ids  jroyal  banner  in  the  wind: 
Where  in  an  a:_  hegodof  war 

Was  drawn  triumphant  on  his  iron  car  : 
1  sword, ands  ind  whole  attire ; 

And  all  the  godhead  seem'd  to  glow  with  fire  ; 
rfie ground Gilitter'd where  the  standard  dew, 
And  the  green  ajrass  waa  dy'd  i  i  sanguine  hue. 

..ted  lance  his  pennon  bore 
flis  Cretan  fight,  the  conquer'd  Minotaur; 
Tiie  (old  round  with  gen'rous  rage, 

And  in  that  victory  their  o  • 
Ho  prais'd  their  ardor,  inly  pleas'd  to  see 
His  ho.-.;  the  flow'r  of  Grecian  chivalry. 
All  dav  he  march'd,  and  all  th' ensuing  night ; 

e  city  with  returning  light. 
The  process  of  the  war  1  aeed  not  tell, 

conquer'd,  and  how  Creon  fell ; 
Or  after,  how  b\  storm  the  walls  were  won, 
Or  how  the  victor  sack'd  and  burn'd  the  town  ; 
How  to  the  ladies  he  restored  again 
The  bo  lies  of  their  lords  in  battle  slain  ; 
And  with  what  undent  rites  they  were  interr'd  : 
AH  these  to  fittpr  times  shall  be  defexr'd. 
1  spare  the  widows'  tears,  their  woeful  cries, 
And  howling  at  their  husbands'  obsequies  j 
How  Theseus  at  these  fun'rals  did  assi:-t, 
Andwhhwhatgiftsthemourningdameg  dismissed. 
Thus,  when  thevictor  chief  had  Creon  slain, 
And oonquer'd  Thebes,  be  puch'dupon  the  plain 
His  mighty  camp,  and  when  the  day  retuni'd, 
The  country  wasted,  and  the  hamlets  burn'd; 
And  left  the  pillagers  to  rapine  bred, 
Without  control  to  strip  and  spoil  the  dead. 
There,  in  a  heap  of  slain,  amsiij  the  rest, 
Two  youthful  knights  they  found,  beneath  a  load 

opprest 
Of  •  •,  whom  first  to  death  they  sent, 

Th«  ';■  phie?  ofthestrcngth  a  bloodymbnutncnt, 
Both  fair,  and  both  of  royal  blood  they  seem'd, 
Whom  kii  ih  icrown  tbeheraldsdaem'd : 

That  day  in  equ.d  arras  thej  fought  forfame: 
Their ,  words,  tbeji  shields,  thcii  surcourts,  were 

the  same. 
Close  by  each  other  laid,  they  press'  i  the  ground, 
Their  manly  bosoms  pieic'd  with  many  a  grissly 

wound  ; 
Nor  well  aiieve,  nor  wholly  dead,  they  were, 
liut  some  faint  signs  of  feeble  life  appear : 
The  watid'ring  breath  was  on  the  wins;  to  par;, 
Weakwasthe  pulse, and  hardly  heav'd  the  heart, 
These  two  were  sister's  sons,  and  Arcite  one, 
Much  fam'd  in  fields,  with  valiant  Palamon. 
From  these  their  costly  arms  the  spoilers  rent ; 
And  softly  l>oih  conveyed  to  Theseus'  tent 
Whom  known  ofCreon^line,andcur*dwith  care, 
He  to  his  city  seat,  as  pris'ners  of  the  war, 
Hopeless  of  ransom,  and  contiemn'd  to 
In  durance,  doom'd  a  lingering  death  to  die. 
Thisdooe, he  march'd  avvaywitS-iwarlixecound,^ 
And  to  his  Athens  turu'd  a  it  h  laurel-  cruwu'd,/ 
Where  happy  Ion*  he  liv'd,  much  lov'd;  undf 
more  rcaown'd.  -3 


But  in  the  tow'r,  and  never  to  heloos'd. 
The  woefid  captive  kinsmen  are  inelos'd. 

Thus  year  by  year  they  puss,  and  day  by  day, 
Till  once,   twji  on  the  mom  of  cheerful  May, 
The  young  Emilia,  fairer  to  be  seen 
Than  the  fair  lily  on  the  flow'ry  green, 
More  fresh  than  May  herself  in  blossoms  new, 
Foi  with  tiie  rosy  color  strove  her  hue, 
U  ak'd,  as  her  custom  was,  before  the  day 
To  do  th"  ebservance  due  to  sprightly  May: 
For  sprightly  May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 
Tiie  vigils  of  her  night,  and  breaks  their  sluggard 

sleep  ; 
EachgentlebreastwithkihdlywarmthshemoVes; 
Ins]  ires  new  flames,  revives  exiinguish'd  loves. 
In  this  remembrance  Emily  ere  day 
Arose,  anddress'd  herself  in  rich  array; 
Fresh  as  the  month,  and  as  the  morning  fair, 
Adown  her  shoulders  fell  her  length  of  hair; 
A  riband  did  the  braided  tresses  bind, 
The  rest  was  lose,  and  wanton'd  in  the  wind  : 
Aurora  had  but  newly  chas'd  the  night, 
And  purpled  o'er  the  sky  with  blushing  light, 
When  to  the  garden  walk  she  took  her  way, 


I'o  sport  and  trip  along  in  cool  of  day, 
And  offer  maiden  vows  in  honor  of  the  May 

At  ev'ry  turn  she  made  a  little  stand, 
And  thrust  among  the  thorns  her  lily  hand 
To  draw  the  rose  ;  and  ev'ry  rose  she  drew, 
She  shook  the  stalk,  and  brush'd  away  the  dew. 
Then  party-color'd  rlow'rs  of  white  and  red 
She  wove,  to  make  a  garland  for  her  head  : 
This  done,  she  sun^  and  carol'd  out  so  clear, 
That  men  and  angels  might  rejoice  to  hear  : 
EVn  wond'ring  Philomel  forgot  to  sing; 
And  learn'd  from  her  to  welcome  in  the  spring. 
The  tow'r,  of  which  before  was  mention  made, 
Within  whose  keep  the  captive  knights  were 

laid, 
Built  of  a  large  extent  and  strong  withal, 
Was  one  partition  of  the  palace  wall : 
The  garden  was  inelos'd  within  the  square. 
Where  young  Emilia  took  the  morning  air. 

It  happen'd  Palamon,  the  pris'ner  knight, 
Ri  j'tless  I  i  ivoe,  arose  before  the  light, 

ir's  leave,  de-ir'd  to  breathe 
An  2ir  more.. vh'olcsnne than  the  damps  beneath. 
This  granted,  t6  the  tow'r  he  took  his  way, 


m'd? 
md.> 


Che'er'd  with  the  promise  of  a  glorious  day 
Then  casta  languishing  regard  around, 
j  Andsawwith  hateful  eyes  the  templeserow] 
!  Wit.li  golden  spire.-.,  and  all  the  hostile  grouni 
;  He  slgn'di,  and  tum'd  his  eves  because  he  knew 
'Twas  but  a  larger  goal  he  had  in  view  :- 
Then  look'd  before,  and  from  the  castle's  height 
Beheld  a  nearer  and  more  pleasing  sight  : 
The  garden  which  before  he  had  not  seen,     "1 
In  spring's  new  liv'rv  clad  of  white  and  green,  f 
Ffesli    flow'rs  in   wide   parterres   and  shadyi 
walks  hetween.  «* 

This  yfew'd,  but  not  enjoy 'd,  with  arms  across 

tood,  reflecting  on  ins  country's  loss  ; 
Himself  an  object  of  the  public  scorn, 
And  often  wis'h'd  he  never  had  been  born. 

At 
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At  last,  for  so  bis  destiny  requir'd, 
With  walking  giddy,  and  with  thinking  tir'd, 
Tie  through  a  little  window  cast  his  sight, 
Though  thick  of  bans,  that  .rave  a  scanty  li 
But  ev'n  thai  glitnin'rihg  serv'd  him  to  descry 
'I'h'  inevitable  charms  of  Emily;  [smart, 

Scarce  h.ul  he  seen,  but  seis'd  with  sudden 
Stung  to  the  rjuick,  he  felt  it  at  his  heart ; 
Struck  blind  with  overpow'ring  light  he  stood, 
Then  started  hack  amaz'd,  and  cried  aloud. 

Young  Arcite heard;  and  up  he  ran  with 
To  help  his  friend,  and  in  his  arms  embrae'd  ; 
And  ask'd  him  why  he  look'dso  deadly  wan, 
And  whence  and  how  his  changeof  cheer  began: 
Or  who  had  done  th' offence?  But  if,  said  he, 
Your  grief  alone  is  hard  captivity, 
For  love  of  heaven,  with  patience  und.r.  a 
A  cureless  ill,  since  fate  will  have  it  so: 
So  stood  on  horoscope  in  chains  to  lie 
And  Saturn  io  the  dungeon  of  the  sky, 
Or  other  baleful  aspect,  rul'd  our  birth, 
"When  all  the  friendly  star-,  were  under  earth  ; 
Whate'er  betides,  my  destiny  'tis  done  ; 
And  better  bear,  like  men,  than  vainly  seek  to 

Nor  of  my  bonds,  said  Palamon  again, [shun. 
Nor  of  unhappy  planets,  I  complain  : 
"But  when  tny  mortal  anguish  caus'd  mv  cry, 
That  moment  I  was  hurt  through  either  eye; 
Pierc'd  with  a  random  shaft,  I  faint  away, 
And  perish  with  insensible  decay  : 
A  "lance  of  some  new  goddess  gave  the  wound, 
Whom,  like  Acteon,  unaware  I  found. 
Look  how  she  walks  along  yon  shady  space,  ~) 
Not  Juno  moves  with  more  majestic  grace;    r 
And  all  the  Cyprian  queen  is  in  her  face.        3 
if  thou  art  Venus  (for  thy  charms  confess 
That  fade  was  form'd  in  heaven,  or  art  thou  less; 
Disguis'd  in  habit,  undisguis'd  in  shape) 
Ojhclp  us  captives  from  our  chains  to  'scape; 
But  if  our  doom  be  pass'd  in  bonds  to  lie 
For  life,  and  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  die. 
Then  be  thy  wrath  appeas'd  with  our  disgrace, 
And  show  compassion  to  the  Theban  race, 
Oppress' d  by  tyrantpow'r!  While  yet  bespoke, 
Arcite  on  Emily  had  fix'd  his  look'; 
The  fatal  dart  a  ready  passage  found, 
And  deep  Within  his  heart  inrtx'cl  the  wound  : 
So  that  if  Palamon  were  wounded  soar, 
Arcite  was  hurt  as  much  as  he,  or  more  : 
Then  from  his  inmost  soul  he  sigh'd,  and  said, 
The  beauty  I  beheld  has  struck  me  dead  : 
Unknowingly  she  sirikes,  and  kills  bv  chance  ; 
Poison  is  in  her  eyes,  and  death  in  ev'ry  glance. 
O,  I  must  ask  ;  nor  ask  alone,  but  move 
Her  mind  to  merev,  or  must  die  for  love. 

Thus  Arcite  :  and  thus  Palamon  replies 
(Eager  his  tone,  and  ardent  were  his  eyes)  : 
Speak'st  thou  in  earnest,  or  in  jesting  vain  ?    } 
Jesting,  said  Arcite,  suits  but  ill  with  pain.     > 
]t  suits  far wojrse  (said  Palamon  again,  3 

And  bent  his  brov*  <■  ,with  men  who  honor  weigh, 
Their  faith  to  break,  their  friendship  to  betray  ; 
But  worst  with  lliee  of  noble  lineage  born, 
^Jy  kin  ruan?  and  in  arms  my  brother  sworn. 


Have  we  not  plighted  each  our  holy  oaih, 
That  one  should  be  the  common  th: 

One  soul  should  both  inspire,  and  neiiher  prove 
His  fellow's  hindrance  in  pursuit  of  love} 
To  this  before  the  gi  da  we  gave  our  hands, 
And  nothing  but  our  death  k\iw  break  the  bands. 
This  binds  thee,  then,  to  further  iny  d< 
A.:  1  am  bound  by  vow  to  further  thin< 
Nor  canst,  nor  darst  titou,  traitor,  on  the  plain 
Approach  my  it:  nor,  or  thine  own  maintain, 
Since  thon  art  of  my" council,  and  the  friend 
Whose  faith  1  trust,  and  on  whose  care  depend : 
And  would'si  thou  court rm  lady's  love,  which  I 
Much  rather  than  rehearse  would  choose  t.  die? 
But  thou,  false  Arcite,  never  shalt  obtain 
Thy  bad  pretence.     I  told  thee  lirst  my  pain  : 
For  first  my  love  began  ere  thine  was  born  : 
Thou,  as  my  counsel  and  my  brother  sworn, 
Ait  bound  t'  assist  my  eldership  of  right, 
Or  justly  to  be  deem'd  aperjur'd  knight. 

Thus  Palamon  ;  but  Arcite  \\  ith  disdain, 
[n  haughty  language,  thus  replied  again  : 
Forsworn  thyself;  the  traitor's  odious  name 
1  first,  return,  and  then  disprove  thy  claim. 
If  love  be  passion,  and  that  passion  nurs'd 
With  strong  desires,  1  lov'd  the  lady  first. 
Canst  thou  pretend  desire,  whom  zeal  inflam'd 
To  worship,  and  a  pow'r  celestial  nam'd  ? 
Thine  was  devotion  to  the  blest  above; 
I  saw  the  woman,  and  desir'd  her  love ; 
First  own'd  my  passion,  and  to  thee  commend 
Th'  important  secret,  as  my  chosen  friend. 
Suppose  (which  yet  1  grant  not)  thy  desire 
A  moment  elder  than  my  ri\al  hre  : 
Can  chance  of  seeing  first  thy  title-prove? 
And  know'st  thou  not,  no  law  is  made  for  love? 
Law  I*  to  things  which  to  free  choice  relate  ; 
Love  is  not  in  our  choice,  but  in  our  fate  ; 
Laws  are  but  positive  ;  love's  pow'r  we  see 
Is  nature's  sanction,  and  her  first  decree. 
Each  day  We  break  the  bond  of  human  laws 
For  love,  and  \  indicate  the  common  cause. 
Laws  for  defence  of  civil  rights  are  plac'd  ; 
Love  throws  the   fences  down,    and    makes  a 

gen'ral  Waste  : 
Maids, w •idows,wivcs,'.\  ithouulistinctionfall;[all. 
The  sweeping  deluge,  Love,  comeson,  and  covers 
ff  then  the  laws  of  friendship  I  transgress,  ^ 
I  keep  the  greater,  while  1  bre;:k  the  less  ;  r 
And  both  are  mad  alike, sinceneithercanpossess. 3 
Roth  hopeless  to  be  ransom'd,  never  more 
To  see  the  sun,  but  as  he  passes  o'er. 

LikeJEsous  hounds  contending  for  the  bone, 
Each  pleaded  right,  and  would  be  lord  alone; 
The  fruitless  fight  continued  all  the  day  ; 
A  cur  came  bv,  and  snatch'd  the  prize  away. 
As  courtiers  therefore justle  for  a  grant,    [want, 
And  When  they  break  their  friendship  plead  their 
So  thou,  if  fortune  will  thy  suit  advance, 
Love  on,  nor  envy  me  my  equal  chance: 
For  I  must  love,  and  am  resolv'd  to  try 
Mv  fate,  or,  failing  in  th'  adventure,  die. 
Greal  wastheixstnfe.whichhourlywasienew'^, 
'Till  each  with  mortal  hate  his  rival  view'd  : 

Now 
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Now  friends  no  m^rr, nor  walking  hand  in! 
But  vIhti  they  met  they  nude  a  surlv  stand  ;  > 

-  as  they  p  i 
^\;iii  wiah't!  ti.at  ev'ry  look  might  be  their  last. 

It  ch.u.c'.i  at  lei 
This  worthy  Theseus,  his  familiar  friend  ; 

■  r  in  early  i  in, 

And  rose  as  childhood  ripei    .  .        man. 

::>  of  the  war  i  a'nd  lov'd  so  well,     ~) 

:i  one  died,  as  antienl  stories  tell,     > 

His  fellow  io  redeem  him  went  to  he'll.  j 

B'it  :  ■>  pursue  my  tale  ;  to  welcome  home 
His  warlike  brother  is  Pirithous  conn' : 
Arcit^  ofThebeS  was  known  in  arms'long  since. 
And  honor'd  by  this  young  I  m  prince. 

Theseus,  to  gratif)  his  friend  and  guest, 
Who-  mide  our  Arciie's  freedom  his  request, 
Bestor'd  to  liberty  our  captive  knigbt, 
But  on  these  hard  conditions  I  recite  : 
That  ,-  Arcite  should  be  found 

Within  the  compass  of  Athenian  ground, 
Bv  day  or  night,  or  on  whate'er  preteri<  c, 
His  head  should  pay  the  forfeit  of  th'  offence. 
To  this  Pirithous  for  his  friend  agreed, 
And  en  his  promise  was  the  pris'ner  freed. 

Unpleas'd  *nd  pensive  thus  he  takes  his  way, 
At  his  own  peril ;  fnr  his  life  must  pay. 
Who  now  but  Arcite  mourns  his  bitter  fate, 
Binds  his  dear  purchase,  and  repents  loo  late  ? 
What  have  1  gain'd,  he  said,  in  prison  pent, 
If  I  but  change  my  bonds  for  banishment? 
And  banish'd  from  her  sicrht,  I  suffer  more 
In  freedom,  than  I  felt  in  bonds  before ; 
Forc'd  from  her  presence,  and  condemn'd  to  love : 
I  n welcome  freedom,  and  imthank'd  reprieve! 
Jleyven  is  not  but  where  Emily  ..bides  ; 
And  where  -he's  absent  all  is  hell  besides. 
Next  to  my  day  ofbirth  was  that  arenrs'd, 
Which  bound  my  friendship  to  Pirithous  first ; 
Bad  I  DOt  known  that  prince,  I  still  had  been 
In  bondage,  and  had  still  Emilia  seen  : 
For  though  I  never  can  her  grace  deserve, 
Tis  recnnipence  enough  to  set  and  serve. 

0  PaJamon,  my  kinsman  and  my  friend, 
now  much  mote  happy  fates  thy  love  attend  ! 
Thine  is  th'  adventure,  thine  the  victory  : 
Well  as  thy  fortune  turn'd  the  dice  for  thee  : 
Thou  on  that  angel's  face  mav-t  feed  thine  eyes, 
In  prison  —  no  —  but  blissful  paradise  ! 
Thou  daily  seest  that  sun  of  beauty  shine, 
And  lov'st  at  least  in  love's  exlYerhest  line 

1  mourn  in  absence,  love's  eternal  night, 
And  who  can  tell  but,  since  thou  hast 
And  art  a  comply,  young,  and  valla 
Fortune,  (a  various  powr)  may  cease  to  frown, 
And  by  some  wavk  unknown  thy  wishes  crown 
But  I,  the  most  forlorn  of  human  kind, 

Nor  help  ran  hope,  nor  remedy  can  find  ; 
But  doom'd  to  drag  my  loathsome  life  in  care, 
For  r.iy  reward,  must  end  it  in  despair. 
Fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  and  force  of  fates 
I  a<  rns  all,  and  Heaven  that  all  creates, 

Nor  art,  noi  nature's  hand,  C3n  ease  my  grief ; 
Nothing  but  death,  the  wretch's  last  relief : 


night,         1 
st  her  sight,  > 

mt  knight, J 


Then  farewell  youth,  and  all  the  joys  that  dwell 

.outh  and  life,  and  life  itself  farewell. 
But  why,  alas !  do  mortal  men  in  vaiu 
Of  fortune,  fate,  or  providence  complain? 

ives,  us  what  hel  nows  our  wants  lei-juire, 
better  things  than  those  which  we  desire. 
■  pray  for  riches,  riches  they  obtain  ; 
But, watch  *d  byrobbers,  for  theirwcalth  are  slain: 

pray  from  prison  to  be  freed  ;  and  ctmie, 
VI  ben  :  uih\  of  their  vows,  to  fall  at  home  ; 
Murder  d  by  those  they  trusted  with  their  life, 
V  favor'd  servant,  or  a  bosom  w  ife. 
Such  dear-bought  blessi   . 

se  we  know  not  for  what  livings  to   \ 
Lik*  drunken  sols  about  the  street  we  roaul: 
Well  knows  the  sot  be  has  a  certain  home  ; 
Vet  knows  not  how  to  find  th'  uncertain  pLce, 
And  plunders  on,  and  staggers  ev'ry  pace. 
Thu  ■  all  seek  happiness,  but  few  cai.  find  : 
For  far  the  greater  part  of  men  are  blind. 
This  is  my  case,  who  thought  our  utmost  gbo€ 
Was  in  one  word  of  freedom  understood  : 
The  fatal  blessing,  came  :   from  prison,  free, 
1  starve  abroad,  and  lose  the  sight  of  Emily. 

Tints  Arcite  :  but  if  Arcite  thus  deplore 
His  suff'rings,  P.damon  yet  suffers  more. 
For  when  he  knew  his  rival  freed  and  gone, 
He  swells  with  wrath,  he  make;  outrageous  moanr 
He  frets, he  fumes, hestares, he  stam  pst'ne  ground; 
The  hollow  tow'rwith  clamors  rings  around  : 
With  briny  tears  he  bath'd  his  fetter'd  feet. 
And  dropp'd  all  o'er  with  agony  of  sweat. 
Alas !  he  cried,  I  wretch  in  prison  pine, 
Too  happv  rival,  while  the  fruit  is  thine  : 
Thou  liv'st  at  large,  thou  draw'st  thy  native  air,. 
Pleas'd  with  thv  freedom,  proud  of  my  despair : 
Thou  may'st,  since  thou  hast  youth  and  courage 
A  sweet  behaviour,  and  a  solid  mind,      jjoin'di 
Assemble  ours  and  all  the  Thcban  race, 
To  vindicate  on  Athens  thy  disgrace  ; 
And  after,  by  some  treaty  marie,  possess 
Fair  Etnilv,  the  pledge  of  lasting  peace. 
So  thine  shall  be  the  beauteous  prize,  while  J 
Must  languish  in  despair,  in  prison  die. 
Thus  all  th' advantage  of  th«  strife  is  thine  ; 
Thv  port  ion  double  joys, and  donblesorr-nvsminte. 

The  rage  of  Jealousy  then  fir'd  his  soul, 
And  his  face  kindled  like  a  burning  coal  : 
Now  cold  Despair,  succeeding  in  her  stead, 
To  livid  paleness  turns  the  glowing  red. 
His  blood,  scarce  liquid,  creeps  within  his  veins, 
lake  water  which  the  freezing  wind  constrains. 
Then  thus  he  said  :  Eternal  Deities, 
Who  rule  the  world  with  absolute  decrees, 
And  write  whatever  time  shall  bring  io  pass, 
With  pens  of  adamant,  on  plates  of  brass ; 
What,  is  the  race  of  human  kind  your  care 
ReyQnd  what  all  his  fellow  creatures  are  ? 
He  with  the  rest  is  liable  to  pain  ; 
And  like  the  sheep,  his  brother-beast,  is  slain. 
Cold,  hunger,  prisons,  ills  without  a  cure, 
AH  these  he  must,  and  guiltless  oft,  endure  ; 
Or  does  )onr  justice,  pow'r,  or  prescience  fail 
When  the  good  suffer,  and  the  bad  prevail  ? 

\\  lwrt 
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What  worse  to  wretched  virtue  could  befal, 
If  fate,  or  giddy  fortune,  govem'd  all? 
N;iv,  worse  than  other  beasts  is  our  estate  : 
Them  to  pursue  their  pleasures  you  create; 
We,  hound  by  harder  Jaws,  must  curb  our  will, 
And  vour  couiin  aids,  not  our  desires  ful til ; 
Then  when  the  creature  is  unjustly  slain, 
Yet  afier  death  at  least  he  feels  no  pain  : 
But  man,  in  life  surcharg'd  with  woe  before, 
Not  freed  when  dead,  isdoom'd  to  surfer  more. 
A  serpent  sh  >ots  his  sting  at  unaware; 
An  ambush'd  thief  fbrelays  a  traveller; 
The  man  lies  murderM;  while  the  thief  and  snake, 
One  gains  the  thickets,  and  one  thridsthe  brake. 
This  let  divines  decide;  but  well  I  know, 
Just  or  unjust,  1  have  my  share  of  woe  ; 
Through  Saturn  seated  in  a  luckless  place, 
And  Juno's  wrath,  that  persecutes  my  race  ; 
Or  Mars  and  Venus,  in  a  quartil,  move 
Mj  pangs  of  jealousy  for  Arcitc's  love. 

Let  Palamon  nppress'd  in  bondage  mourn, 
While  to  his  exil'd  rival  we  return. 
By  this,  the  sun,  declining  from  his  height, 
The  day  had  shorten'd,  to  prolong  the  night : 
The  lengthen'd  night  gave  length  of  misery 
Both  to  the  captive  lover  and  the  free; 
For  Palamon  in  endless  prison  mourns, 
And  Arcite  forfeits  life  if  he  returns: 
The  banish'd  never  hopes  his  love  to  sec, 
Nor  hopes  the  captive  lord  his  liberty. 
Tis  hard  to  say  who  sutlers  greater  pains  : 
One  sees  his  love,  but  cannot  break  his  chains ; 
One  free,  and  all  his  motions  uncontrol'd, 
Beholds  whate'er  he  would,  but  what  he  would 

behold. 
Judge  as  you  please,  fori  will  haste  to  tell 
What  fortune  to  the  banish'd  knight  herel- 
When  Arcite  was  to  Thebes  return'd  again, 
The  loss  of  her  he  lov'd  renew'd  his  pain  ; 
What  could  be  worse,  than  never  more  to  see 
His  life,  his  soul,  his  charming  Emily  ? 
He  rav'd  with  ail  the  madness  of  despair, 
He  roar'd,  he  beat  his-  breast,  he  lore  his  hair. 
Dry  sorrow  in  his  stupid  eyes  appears  ; 
For,  wanting  nourishment,  he  wanted  tears  : 
His  eye-balls  in  their  hollow  sockets  sink  ; 
Bereft  of  sleep,  he  loaths  his  meat  and  drink. 
He  withers  at  his  heart,  and  looks  as  wan 
As  the  pale  spectre  of  a  murder'd  man  : 
That  jvle  turns  yellow,  and  his  face  receives 
The  faded  hue  of  sapless  boxen  leaves  : 
In  solitary  groves  he  makes  his  moan, 
Walks  early  out,  and  ever  is  alone: 
Nor  mix'd  in  mirth,  in  youthful  pleasuresshares. 
But  sighs  when  songs  and  ins! rumen ts  he  hears. 
His  spirits  are  so  low,  his  voice  is  drown'd,     ~) 
He  hears  as  from  afar,  or  in  a  swoon,  r 

Like  the  deaf  murmurs  of  a  distant  sound  :     3 
Uncomb'd  his  locks,  and  squalid  his  attire, 
Unlike  the  trim  of  love  and  gav  desire  : 
But  full  of  museful  mopings,  which  presage 
The  loss  of  reason,  and  conclude  in  rage.  ' 
This  when  he  had  endur'd  a  year  and  more, 
Now  wholly  chaug'd  from  what  he  was  before, 


It  happen'd  once,  that,  -lumb'ring  as  he  lay. 
He  dream'd  (his  dream  began  at  break  of  day) 
That  Hermes  o'er  his  head  in  airappear'd, 
And  with  soft  words  his  drooping  spirits  cheer 'd: 
I  lis  hat,  adorn'd  with  wings,  di  clos'd  the  God, 
And  in  his  hand  he  bore  the   !  .  p  compelling  rods 
Such  as  he  seem'd,  when,  at  his  sire's  command, 
On  Argus'  head  he  laid  the  snaky  wand. 
Arise,  he  said,  to  conquering  Athens  go  ; 
There  fate  appoints  an  end  to  all  thy  woe 
The  fright  awaken'd  Arcite  with  a  start ; 
Against  his  bosom  boune'd  his  heaving  heart; 
But  soon  he  said,  with  scarcc-recover'd  breath,. 
And  thither  will  I  go  to  meet  my  death, 
Sore  tube  slain  ;   but  death  is  my  desire, 
Since  in  Emilia's  sight  I  shall  expire. 
Bv  chance  he  spied  a  mirror  while  he  spoke, 
And  gazing  there,  beheld  hisalter'd  look  ; 
Wond'ring  he  saw  his  feature- and  his  hue 
Somr.ehwerechang'd,that.scarcehiuiself  heknew, 
A  sudden  thought  then  started  in  his  mind. 
Since  1  in  Arcite  cannot  Arcite  find, 
The  world  may  search  in  vain  with  all  their  eyes. 
But  never  penetrate  through  this  disguise. 
Thanks  to  the  change  whicfrgricf  and  sickness 
In  low  estate  I  may  securely  live,  [g-ye, 

And  see,  unknown,  my  mistress  day  by  day. 
He  said  ;  and  cloath'd  himself  in  coarse  array, 
A  lab  Vine  hind  in  show  ;  and  forth  he  went, 
And  to  th'  Athenian  tow'rs  his  journey  bent; 
One  'squire  attended  in  the  same  disguise, 
M ade  conscious  of  his  master's  enterprise. 
Arriv'd  at  Athens,  soon  he  came  to  court, 
Unknown,  unquestion'd,  in  that  thick  resort: 
Proff'ring  for  hire,  his  service  at  the  gate, 
To  drudge,  draw  water,  and  to  run  or  wait. 

So  far  befel  him,  that  fur  little  gain 
He  serv.'d  -at  first  Emilia's  chamberlain  ; 
And,  watchful  all  advantages  to  spv, 
Was  still  at  hand,  and  in  his  master's  eye  ; 
And  as  his  bones  were  big,  his  sinews  strong, 
Refus'd  no  toil  that  could  to  slaves  belong  ! 
But  from  deep  wells  with  engines  water  drewy 
And  us'd  his  noble  hands  the  world  to  hew- 
He  pass'd  a  year  at  least  attending  thus 
On  Emily,  and  call'd  Philostratus. 
But  never  was  there  man  of  his  degree 
So  much  esteem'd,  so  well  belov'd  as  he. 
So  gentle  of  condition  was  he  known, 
That  thro'  the  court  hiscourusy  was  blown  • 
All  think  him  worthy  pf  a  greater  place, 
And  recommend  him  to  the  royal  grace; 
That,  cxercis'd  within  a  higher  sphere, 
His  virtues  more  conspicuous  might  appear. 
Thus  bv  the  gep'ral  voice  was  Arcite  prais'd;     - 
And  by  great  Theseus  to  high  favor  rai^'d  : 
Among  his  mental  servants  first  enroll'd. 
And  largely  entertain'd  with  sums  of  gold  : 
Besides  what  secreily  from  Thebes  was  sent, 
Of  his  own  income,  and  his  annual  rent : 
Thiswellemploy'd.henurchas'dfriendsandfame, 
But  cautiously  conceal'd  from  whence  it  came. 
Thus  for  three  years  he  liv'd  with  large  increase,. 
In  arms  of  honorrand  esteem  in  peace  ; 
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is1  person  he  was  over  near  : 
And  Theseus,  for  his  virtues,  held  him  dear. 

BOOK    II. 

While  Arcite  lives  in  bliss,  the  story  turns 
Where  hopeless  PalamOn  in  prison  in    . 
For  -'v  i  »ng  years  iramur'd,  the  captive  ki 

Hail  ii  a  tin-light: 

1        I  beitv  and  love  nl  once  he  bore  : 
His  prison  pain'd  hnn  ruuch,  his  passion  more : 
N  r  .  ires  he  hope  his  fetters  to  remove, 
-  to  he  free  from  love. 
Biit  when  the  sixth  revolving  year  was  run, 
And  may  within  the  Twins  receiv'd  the  sun, 
Were  it  by  chan 
V  .  te'er  shall  be, 

"i  by  a  friend,  one  moonless  night, 
This  Pabmou  from  prison  too':  his  :i 

,e  he  prepar'd  ! 
Of  wine  and  honey  mix'd  with  a  Ided 
Of  opium  ;  to  his  keeper  this  he  brought, 
W:<o  swallow'd  unaware  the  sleepy  draught, 
ire  t:'l  morn;  his  senses  hound 
In  slumber,  and  in  lor.p  oblivion  drowh'd. 
Short  v. as  the  night,  and  careful  Palamon 

:t  the  next  covert  ere  the  mine  sun. 
A  thick-spread  forest  near  the  city  lav.  ~) 

To  ibis  with  lengthen'tforides  he  took  his  vayr 
(For  far  lie  could  not  fly,  and  fear'd  the  day).  J 
Safe  from  pursuit,  he  meant  to  shun  the  light,1) 
Till  the  brown  shadows  of  the  friendly  night  C 
To  Thebes  niicrht  favor  bis  intended  flight,  j 
When  to  his  country  come,  his  next  design 
Ws»s  all  the  Thcban  race  in  arms  to  join, 

war  on  Theseus,  till  he  lo.-t  hi .  life, 
Or  won  the  beauteous  Emily  to  wife. 
Thus  while  hi>  thoughts  the  hng'ringday  beguile; 
To  pontic  Arci:e  lot  us  turn  our  style  ; 
Who  littie  dream'd  how  nigh  he  was  to  care. 
Till  treach'rous  fortune  caught  him  in  the  snare. 
The  mornine-lark,  the  messenger  of  day, 
Saluted  in  her  song  the  morning  grey  ; 

-00,1  the  sun  arose  with  beams  so  bright, 
That  all  the  horizon  laugh'dto  see  thejoyous  sight; 
He  with  his  trepid  rays  the  rose  renews, 
And  licks  the  drooping  leaves,  and  dries  the  dews; 
When  Arcite  left  his  bed  resolv'd  to  pay 
Observance  to  the  month  of  merry  May  : 
Forth  on  hi-  fiery  steed  betimes  he  rode, 
That  scarcely  prints  the  turf  on  which  he  trod  ; 
At  ease  he  seem'd,  and,  prancing  o'er  the  plains, 
Turn'd  only  to  the  grove  his  horse's  reins. 
The  prove  I  nam'd  before  ;  and,  lighted  there, 
A  wi*>dbine  garland  sought  to  crown  his  hair; 
Then  turn'd  his  f.t(L-  against  the  miner  day, 
And  rais'd  his  voice  to  welcome  in  the  May. 

For  thee,  sweet  month ,  the  proves  preen  liveries 
Tf  not  the  fir-t,  the  fairest  of  the  year  :      [wear  ; 
For  thee  the  Graces  1  ad  the  dancing  hours, 
And  Nature'-  ready  pencil  paints  the  fldw'rs  : 
When  thy  short  rei-n  is  past,  the  feverish  sun 
The  sultry  tropic  fears,  and  moves  more  slowly  on: 
So  may  thy  tender  blossoms  fear  no  blight, 
V.r  goats  with  veuom'd  teeth  thy  tendrils  bite, 


As  thou  shalt  guide  my  wand'ring  feet  to  find 

The  fragrant  greens  I  seek,  my  brows  to  bind, 

His  vows   addresVdj  within  the  gro\e  he  "7 

stray'd,  C 

Till  fate,  or  fortune,  near  the  place  convey'd  V 

His  steps  where  set  ret  Palamon  was  laid.'      -* 

Full  little  thought  of  him  the  gentle  knight,  ~i 

Who  flying  death  had  there  conceal'dhisflight,v 

In  brakes  and  brambles  hid,  and  shuuninsrC 

,    ■   ,  fs  \ 

mortal  -i^nt  ;  J 

-  he  knew  him  for  his  hated  foe, 

But  fear'd  him  as  a  man  he  did  not  know. 

But  as  it  has  been  said  ofantient  years, 

That  fields  are  full  of  eyes,  and  woods  have  ears ; 

For  this  the  w  ise  are  ever  on  their  guard  ; 

for  unforeseen,  they  say,  is  unprepar'd. 

[Incautious  Arcite  thought  himself  alone, 

And  less  than  all  suspected  Palamon, 

list'nihg  heard  him,  while  he  search'd  the 

And  loudly  sung  his  roundelay  of  love ;  [grove^ 

Rut  on  thfc :  uddeo  stopp'd,  and  silent  stood, 

As  lovers  often  muse,  arid  change  their  mood  ; 

Now  high  a=  heaven,  and  then  as  low  as  hell  , 

Now  up,  now  down,  a=  buckets  in  a  well : 

For  Venus,  like  her  day,  will  change  her  cheer, 

And  seldom  shall  we  see  a  Friday  clear. 

Thus,  Arcite,  having  sung,  with  aller'd  hue 

Sunk  on  the  ground,  and  from  his  bosom  drew 

A  desp'rate  sish,  accusing  Heaven  and  Fate, 

And  anpry  Juno's  unrelenting  hate. 

Curs'd  be  the  day  when  first  I  did  appear! 

Let  it  be  blotted  from  the  calendar,         [year, 

Lest  it  pollute  the  month,  and  poison  all  the 

Still  will  the  jealous  Queen  pursue  our  race? 

Cadmus  is  dead,  the  1  heban  city  was : 

Vet  ceases  not  her  hate  ;  for  all  who  come 

From  Cadmus  are  iuvolv'd  in  Cadmus'  doom. 

I  suffer  for  my  blood  :   unjust  decree  ! 

That  punishes  another's  crime  on  me. 

In  mean  estate  I  serve  my  mortal  foe, 

The  man  who  caus'd  my  country's  overthrow. 

This  is  not  all ;  for  Juno,  to  my  shame,  -\ 

Has  fore  d  me  to  forsake  my  former  name  ;      (. 

Arcite  1  v.3-,  Philostratus  I  am.  3 

That  side  of  heaven  is  all  my  enemy  ; 

Mars  ruin'd  Thebes,  his  mother  rum'd  me. 

Of  all  the  royal  race  remains  but  one 

Besides  myself,  th'  unhappy  Palamon, 

Whom  Theseus  holds  jn  bonds,  and  will  not  free; 

Without  a  crime  except  his  kin  to  me. 

Vet  these,  and  all  the  rest  I  could  endure  ; 

But  love'-  a  malady  without  a  cure  ; 

Fierce  Love  has  piere'd  me  with  his  fiery  dart  , 

He  fires  within,  and  hisses  at  my  heart." 

Your  eves,  fair  Emily,  my  fate  pursue  , 

I  suffer  for  the  rest,  I  die  for  you. 

Of  -r,ch  a  Goddess  no  time  leaves  record, 

Who  burn'd  the  temple  where  she  was  ador'd  : 

And  let  it  bum,  I  never  will  complain  ; 

Pleas'd  with  my  sufFrings,  if  you  knew  my  pain. 

At  this  a  sickly  qualm  his  heart  assail'd, 

His  cars  rinp  inward,  and  his  senses  fail'd. 

No  word  miss'd  Palamon  of  all  he  spoke, 

But  soon  to  deadly  pale  he  chang'd  his  look  : 

He 
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He  trembled  every  limb,  and  felt  a  smart, 
As. if  c<>lil  steel  had  glided  through  hu  heart ; 
No  longer  staid  ;  but,  starting  from  his  place, 
Discover'd  stood,  and  show'd  his  hostile  lace. 
False  traitor1,  Amite,  traitor  to  thy  blood, 
Hound  by  thy  sacred  oath  to  seek  my  good, 
Now  art  thou  bund  forsworn  for  Einily, 
And  dar'st  attempt  her  love  for  whom  1  die. 
So  hast  thou  cheated  Theseus  with  a  wile, 
Against  thy  vow,  returning  to  beguile 
Under  a  borrow  <1  name  ;  as  false  to  mo, 
So  false  thou  art  to  him  who  set  thee  free  : 
But  rest  assur'd  that  either  thou  shalt  die, 
Or  else  renounce  tliv  claim  in  Emily  : 
For  though  nnarm'd  I  am,  and  (freed  by  chance) 
Am  here  without  my  sword  or  pointed  lance, 
Hope  not,  base  man,  unquestion'd  hence  to  go  ; 
For  1  am  Palamon,  thy  mortal  foe. 

Arcite,  who  heard  his  tale,  and  knew  the  man, 
His    word  unsht  ath'd  and  fiercely  thus  began  : 
Now  by  the  Go. Is  who  govern  heaven  above, 
Wert  thou  not  weak  with  hunger,  mad  with 

love, 
That  word  had  been  thy  last,  or  in  this  grove 
This  hand  should  force  thee  to  renounce  thy  love, 
The  surety  which  I  gave  thee,  1  defy  :  ■} 

Fool,  not  to  know  that  love  endures  no  tie  ;     C 
And  Jove  but  laughs  at  lovers'  perjury.  j 

Know,  I  will  serve  the  fair  in  thy  despite  ; 
Kut  since  thou  art  my  kinsman  aud  a  knight, 
Here,  have  my  faith,  to-morrow  in  this  grove 
Our  arms  shall  plead  the  titles  of  our  love  ■ 
And  Heaven  so  help  my  right,  as  1  alone 
Will  come,  and  keep  the  cause  and  quarrel  both 

unknown, 
With  arms  of  proof  both  for  myself  and  thee; 
Choose  thou  the  best,  and  leave  the  worst  to  me. 
And,  that  a  better  case  thou  mav'st  abide, 
Bedding  and  clothes  I  will  this  night  prov  ide, 
And  needful  sustenance,  that  thou  may'st  be 
A  eonquest  better  won,  and  worthy  me. 
11  is  promise  Palamon  aceepts  ;  but  prav'd 
To  keep  it  better  than  the  first  he  made. 
Thus  fair  they  parted  till  the  morrow's  dawn  ; 
For  each  had  laid  his  plighted  faith  to  pawn. 
Oh  Love !  thou  sternly  (foes  thy  pow'r  maintain, 
And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reign  ; 
Tyrants  and  thou  all  fellowship  disdain. 
This  was  in  Arcite  prov'd,  and  Palamon  ; 
Both  in  despair,  yet  each  would  love  alone. 
Arcite  return'd,  and,  as  in  honor  tied, 
His  foe  with  bedding  and  with  food  supplied  ; 
Then,  ere  the  day,  two  suits  of  armor  sought, 
W  hieh  borne  before  him  on  his  steed  he  brought: 
Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought  so  pure, 
As  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  endure. 
Now  at  the  time,  and  in  th'  appointed  place, 
The  challenger  and  challeng'd,  face  to  face, 
Approach  ;  each  other  from  afar  they  knew, 
And  from  afar  their  hatred  chang'd  their  hue. 
So  stands  the Thracian herdsman  with  his  spear 
Full  hi  the  gap,  and  hopes  the  hunted  bear; 
And  hears  him  rustling  in  the  wood,  and  sees 
His  course  at  distance  by  the  bending  trees; 


And  thinks,  here  comes  my  mortal  enemy, 

And  either  he  must  fall  in  fight)  or  I  : 

This  while  he  thinks,  he  lifts  aloft  his  dart :   -\ 

rous  chiltiess  seise9  ev'ry.part:    [heart.  C 
The  veins  pour  back  the  blood,  and  fortify  thej 
Thus  pale  they  meet,  their  eyes  with  fury  burn] 
None  greets,  for  none  the  greeting  will  return  ; 
lint  in  dumb  surliness  each  arm'd  with  care, 
Mis  i'oc  protest,  as  brother  of  the  war: 
Then  both,  no  moment  Inst,  at  once  advance 
Against  each  other,  arm'd  with  sword  and  lance: 
They  lash,  they  foin,  they  pass,  they  strive  to  bore 
Their  corslets,  and  the  thinnest  parts  explore. 
Thus  two  long  hours  iti  equal  arms  they  stood, 
And  wounded,  wound;  till  both  were  bath'd  in 
And  not  a  foot  of  ground  had  either  got,  [blood  j 
As  if  the  world,  depended  on  the  spot. 
Fell  Arcite  like  an  angry  tiger  far'd, 
And  like  a  lion  Palamon  appear'd  : 
Or  as  two  boars  whom  love  to  battle  draws, 
With  rising  bristles,  and  with  frothy  jaws, 
Their  adverse  breasts  with  tusks  oblique  they 

wound, 
With  grunts  and  groans  the  forest  rings  aiOund. 
So  fought  the  knights,  and  righting  must  abide, 
Till  fa  te an  umpire  sei ids  t  heir  dirTrence  to  decide. 
The  pow'r  that  ministers  to  God's  decrees, 
And  executes  on  earth  what  Heaven  foresees, 
Call'd  providence,  or  chance,  or  fatal  sway, 
Comes  with  resistless  force,  and  finds  or  makes  her 
Nor  kings,  nor  nations,  nor  united  pow'r, [way. 
One  moment  can  retard  th*  appointed  hour, 
And  some  one  day  some  wond'rous  chance  ap» 

pears, 
Which  happen'd  not  in  centuries  of  years  ! 
For  sure  whate'er  we  mortals  hate,  or  love, 
Or  hope,  or  fear,  depends  on  pow'rs  above  : 
Thev  move  our  appetites  to  good  or  ill, 
And  by  foresight  necessitate  the  will. 
In  Theseus  this  appears,  whose  youthful  joy 
Was  beasts  of  chase  in  forests  to  destroy  ; 
This  gentle  knight,  inspir'd  by  jolly  May,       •> 
Forsook  his  easy  couch  at  early  day,  '. 

And  to  the  wood  and  wilds  pursued  his  way.  j 
Beside  him  rode  Hippolita  the  queen. 
And  Emily  attir'd  in  lively  green, 
With  horns,  and  hounds,  and  all  the  tuneful  cry, 
To  hunt  a  royal  hart  within  the  covert  nigh  : 
And  as  he  foilow'd  Mars  bctore,  so  now 
He  serves  the  goddess  of  the  silver  bow. 
The  way  that  Theseus  took  was  to  the  wood 
Where  the  two  knights  in  cruel  battle  stood  : 
The  lawn  on  which  they  fought,  th'  appointed 

place 
In  which  the  uncoupled  hounds  began  thechace. 
Thither  forth-right  be  rode  to  rouse  the  prey, 
That  shaded  bv  the  fern  in  harbour  lav  ; 
And,  thence  dislodg'd,  was  wont  to  leave  the 

wood 
For  open  fields,  and  cross  the  crystal  flood, 
Approacli'u,  and  looking  underneath  the  sun. 
He  saw  proud  Arcite,  and  fierce  Palamon 
j  In  mortal  battle  doubling  blow  on  blow, 
Like  light-'fting  fiarndttuufalchionstoandfro, 
X  Aud 
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And  >hot  a  dreadful  chain  ;  so  strong  they  struck . 
There  seem'd  less  force  reijuir'd  to  fell  ait  oak  : 
He  gaz'd  with  wonder  on  their  eunai  might, 
1.     k'd  ca^er  ou,  but  knew  not  either knight : 
Kesolv'd  to  team,  he  spurr'd  his  fiery  steed 
\\  uh  goring  rowels  to  provoke  bis  -peed. 
The  minute  ended  that  began  the  race, 
So  .soon  tie  was  betwixt  them  on  tlie  place  ; 
And  with  his  sword  imsheath'd,  on  pain  of  life, 
Comanands both  combatantato  cease  their  strife: 
Then  with  imperious  tone  pursues  his  threat — 
What  are  you  ?  why  in  jrnis  together  met  ? 
]L>w  dares  your  pride  presume  against  mv  laws, 
A-  in  a  listed  field,  to  fight  \<>ur  cause  ? 
Unask'd  the  royal  grant ;  no  marshal  bv, 
As  knightly  rites  require,  nor  judge  to  try  ! 
Then  Palamon,  with  scarce  recover'd  breath. 
Thus  hasty  spoke  :   We  both  deserve  the  death, 
And  both  would  die;  for  look  the  world  around, 
A  |>air  so  wretched  is  not  to  he  found  : 
Our  life's  a  load  ;  encmnber'd  with  the  charge, 
We  lon^  to  jet  th'  imprisoned  soul  at  large. 
Now  as  thou  art  a  bov 'reign  judge,  decree       T 
The  rightful  doom  of  death  to  him  and  me  ;  £ 
Let  neither  find  thv  srace,  for  grace  is  cruelty.  J 
Me  first,  oh  kill  tne  first,  and  cure  my  woe  ; 
Then  sheath  the  sword  of  justice  on  my  foe: 
Or  kill  him  first  ;   for  when  his  name  is  heard, 
He  foremost  will  receive  his  due  reward. 
Arcite  of  Thebes  is  be,  thy  mortal  foe, 
On  whom  thv  crace  did  liberty  bestow  ; 
But  first  contracted,  that  if  ever  found 
By  day  or  night  upon  th'  Athenian  ground. 
His  head  should  pay  the  forfeit  ;  see  return 'd 
The  perjur'd  knight,  his  oath  and  honor  scorn'd. 
Tor  this  is  he  who,  with  a  borrow'd  name 
And  profer'd  service  to  thy  pal.tce  came, 
Now  call'd  Philostratus  ;  retain'd  by  thee,      ~) 
A  traitor  trusted,  and  in  high  degree,  > 

Aspiring  to  the  bed  of  beauteous  Emily.  3 

My  part  remains  -,  from  Thebes  my  birth  I  own, 
And  call  myself  th'  unhappy  Palamon. 
Think  me  not  like  that  man  ;  since  no  disgrace 
Can  force  me  to  renounce  the    honor   or   my 

race. 
Know  me  from  what  I  am  :  I  broke  my  chain, 
Nor  promi.s'd  I  thy  pris'ner  to  remain  : 
/The  love  of  liberty  v\ith  life  is  liven  ; 
I  And  life  itself  th'  inferior  gift  of  Heaven. 
Tims  without  crini-  I  fled  ;  but  farther  know, 
I  with  this  Arcite  am  thy  mortal  foe  : 
Then  give  me  death,  since  1  tuy  life  pursue  ; 

tregaard  of  thyself,  death  is  my  dne. 
.More  would'st  thou  know  ?  I  love  bright  Emily, 
And  for  her    ake  and  in  her  si^ht  will  die  : 
But  kill  my  rival  too  :    for  he  no  less  J 

Deserves;  and  I  thy  righteous  doom  will  hie'- ,  > 
A  ->  ir'd  thatwh  it  I  lose  he  never  shall  possess. 3 
To  this  replied  the  st"rn  Athenian  prince, 
And  sourly  smil'd — In  owning  your  offence, 
You  judge  yourself  ;  and  I  but  keep  record 
In  place  of  law,  while  yon  pronounce  the  word. 
Take  your  desert,  the  death  you  have  decreed  ; 
I  seal  your  doom,  and  ratify  the  deed  : 


By  Mars,  the  patron  of  my  arm?,  yon  die. 
He  said  ;  dumb  sorrow  seis'd  the  standers-by« 

The  queen  above  the  rest,  by  nature  good 

'The  pattern  fbrm'd  of  perfect  womanhood), 

For  tender  pity  wepi :  v.  lien  she  began, 
Thro'  the  bright  quire  th'  infectious  virtue  ran. 
All    dropp'd    their    teeirs,    cv'n    the    contended 

maid  ; 
And  thus  anion?  themselves  they  softly  said  : 
What  eyes  can  suffer  this  unworthy  sight: 
Two  youths  of  nwal  blood,  renown'd  in  fight, 
The  mastership  of  heaven  in  face  and  mind, 
And  lovers  far  beyond  their  faithless  kind  : 
See  their  wide  streaming  wounds  ;  they  neither 

came 
For  pride  of  empire,  nor  desire  of  fame. 
Kings  fight  for  kingdoms,  madmen  for  applause; 
But  love  for  love  alone  ;  that  crowns  the  lover's 

cause. 
This  thought,  which  ever  bribes  the  beauteous 
Such  pity  wrought  in  ev'rv  lady's  mind,    [kind, 
They  left  their  steeds,  and,  prostrate  on  the  place, 
From  thefiercekingimplor'd  the  offenders' grace. 

He  paus'd  awhile,  stood  silent  in  his  mood 
(For  vet  his  rage  was  boiling  in  his  blood); 
But  soon  his  tender  mind  th'  impression  felt, 
(As  softest  metals  are  not  slow  to  melt, 
And  pity  soonest  runs  in  softest  minds"  : 
Then  reasons  with  himself;  and  first  lie  finds 
His  passion  cast  a  mist  before  his  sense, 
And  either  made  or  magnified  th'  offence. 
Offence  r  of  what?   to  whom  ?  whojudg'd  the 

cause  ? 
The  pris'ner  freed  himself  by  nature's  laws  : 
Born  free,  he  sought  his  rijiht  :  the  man  he  freed 
\\  as  perjur'd ;    but  bis  love  excus'd  the  deed  : 
Thus  [xmii'rina,  he  look'd  under  villi  his  eves, 
And  saw  the  women's  tears,   and  heard  their 

crie>, 
W  Inch  mov'd  compassion  more:  he  shook  his 
And,  softly  sighing,  to  himself  he  said  :   [head, 
Curse  on  th'  unpardoning  prince,  whom  tear* 
can  draw, 
To  no  remorse,  who  rules  by  lions'  law; 
And  deaf  to  prayers,  by  no  submission  bow'd, 
Rends  all  alike,  the  penitent  and  proud  ! 
At  this  with  look  serene,  he  rais'd  his  head  : 
Reason  resiun'd  her  place,  and  passion  lied: 
Then  thus  aloud  he  spoke:  The  pow'r  of  love, 
In  earths,  and  seas,  and  air,  and  heaven  above, 
Rule-,  unresisted,  with  an  awful  nod; 
By  daily  miracles  declar'd  a  God  : 
He  blinds  the  wise,  gives  eye-sight  to  the  blind  ; 
And  moulds  and  stamps  anew  the  lover's  mind. 
Behold  that  Arcite,  and  this  Palamon, 
Freed  from  my  fetters,  and  in  safety  gone 
What  hinder'd  either  in  their  native  soil 
Ai  ease  to  reap  the  harvest  of  their  toil  ; 
But  Love,  their  lord,  did  otherwise  ordain, 
And  brought  them  in  their  own  despite  again, 
To  suffer  death  deserv'd  ;  for  well  they  know 
Tis  in  my  pow'r,  and  1  their  deadly  foe; 
The  proverb  holds,  that  to  be  wise  and  love, 
Is  hardly  granted  to  the  Gods  above. 
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Sec  how  ihc  madmen  bleed  ;   behold  the  gains 
With  which  tluir  master,  Love,  rewards  their 
For  seven  long  years,  on  duty  ev'ry  day,  [pains; 
JLo  their  obedience,  and  their  monarck's  pay  : 
Vet,  as  if!  duty  bound,  they  serve  him  on  ; 
And,  ask  the  fools,  they  think  it  wisely  done  ; 
Nor  ease,  nor  wealth,  nor  life  itself  regard, 
For  'tis  th^ir  maxim  love  is  luxes  reward. 
This  is  not  all  ;   the  fair  for  whom  ihev  strove 
Nor  knew  before,  nor  could  suspect,  their  love; 
Xor  thought  when  she  beheld  the  fight  from  far, 
Her  beauty  was  the  occasion  of  the  war. 
But  sure  a  gen'ral  doom  on  man  is  past, 
And  all  are  fools  and  lovers  fust  or  last  ■ 
This  both  by  others  and  myself  1  know, 
For  I  have  serv'd  their  sov  reign  long  ago  ; 
Oft  have  been  caught  within  the  winding  train"! 
Of  female  snares,  and  felt  the  lover's  pain,       / 
And  learn'd  how  far  the  God  can  human  hearts T 

constrain.  J 

To  this  remembrance,  and  the  prav'rs  of  those 
Who  for  tit'  offending  warriors  interpose, 
1  give  their  forfeit  lives ;   on  this  accord, 
To  do  me  bondage  as  their  sov'reigu  lord  ; 
And  as  my  vassals,  to  their  utmost  might, 
Assist  my  person  and  assert  my  right. 
'1'h  is  freely  sworn,  the  knights  their  grace  obtain'd, 
Theiuhus  the  king  his  secret  thoughts  explain'd: 
If  wealth,  or  honor,  or  a  royal  race, 
Or  each,  or  all,  may  win  a  lady's  grace. 
Then  either  of  you  knights  may  well  deserve 
A  princess  born  ;  and  such  is  she  you  serve  : 
For  Emily  is  si.-ter  to  the  crown, 
And  but  too  well  to  both  her  beauty  known: 
lint  should  you  combat  till  you  both  were  dead, 
Two  lovers  cannot  share  a  single  bed  : 
As  therefore  both  are  equal  in  degree, 
The  lot  of  both  be  left  to  destiny. 
Now  hear  the  award,  and  happy  may  it  prove 
To  her,  and  him  who  best  deserves  her  love  ! 
Depart  from  hence  in  peace,  and  free  as  air 
Search  the  wide  world,  and  where  you  please 

repair  ; 
But  on  the  day  when  this  returning  sun 
To  the  same  point  through  ev'ry  sign  has  run, 
Then  each  of  you  his  hundred  knights  shall  bring, 
In  royal  li-ts,  to  fight  before  the  king; 
And  then  the  knight  whom  fate  or  happy  chance 
Shall  with  his  friends  to  victory  advance, 
And  grace  his  arms  so  far  in  equal  right 
From  out  the  bars  to  force  his  opposite, 
Or  kill,  or  make  him  recreant  on  the  plain, 
The  prize  of  valor  and  of  love  shall  gain  ; 
The  vanquish'd  party  shall  their  claim  release, 
And  the  long  jars  conclude  in  lasting  peace. 
The  charge  be  mine  t'  adorn  the  chosen  ground, 
The  theatre  of  war,  for  champions  sorenown'd, 
And  take  the  patron's  place  of  either  knight,  1 
With  eyes  impartial  to  behold  the  fight :  > 

And  heaven  of  mesbjudgeaslshalljiidgearight!  J 
If  botli  are  satisfied  with  this  accord* 
Swear  by  the  laws  of  knighthood  on  my  sword. 
W  he  now  but  Palamon  exults  with  jov  ? 
And  ravish'd  Arcite  seem?  to  touch  thu  sky ; 
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The  whole  assembled  troop  was  pleas'd  as  well; 
Fxtol  tii*  awanl,  and  OB  their  knees  they  fell 
To  ble^s  the  gracious  king.     The  knights  with 
have  [ccive  ; 

Departing  from  the  place, his  last  commands  rc- 
On  Emily  wiih  equal  ardor  look. 
And  from  her  eyes  their  inspiration  took'. 
FromtbencetoTnebes'old  Walls  pursue  their  way» 
Each  to  provide  his  champions  for  the  day. 

It  might  be  deem'd,  on  our  historian's  part, 
Or  too  much  negligence,  or  want  of  art, 
If  he  forgot  the  vast  magnificence 
Of  royal  Theseus,  and  his  large  expencc. 
lie  first  inclos'd  for  lists  a  level  ground, 
The  whole  circumference  a  mile  around  ; 
The  form  was  circular  ;  and  all  without 
A  trench  was  sunk,  to  moat  the  place  about. 
Within  an  amphitheatre  appear' u, 
Rais'd  in  degrees,  to  sixty  paces  rear'd  : 
That  when  a  man  was  plac'd  in  one  degree, 
Height  was  allow'd  for  him  above  to  see. 

Eastward  was  built  a  gate  of  marble  white  j 
The  like  adorn'd  the  western  opposite. 
A  nobler  object  than  this  fabric  was 
Rome  never  saw,  nor  of  so  vast  a  space  * 
For,  rich  with  spoils  of  many  a  conquer'd  land) 
All  arts  and  ariists  Theseus  could  command  : 
Who  sold  for  hire,  or  wrought  for  better  fame^ 
The  master- painters  and  the  carvers  came. 
So  rose  within  the  compass  of  the  year 
An  age's  work,  a  glorious  theatre. 
Then  o'er  its  eastern  gate  was  rais'd  above 
A  temple,  sacred  to  the  queen  of  love  ; 
An  altar  stood  below  :  on  either  hand     [wand 
A  priest  with  roses  crown d,  who  held  a  mvrtle 

The  dome  of  Mars  was  on  the  gate  oppos'd, 
And  on  the  north  a  turret  was  inclos'd, 
Within  the  wall  of  alabaster  white,  "% 

And  crimson  coral  for  the  queen  of  night,       r 
Who  takes  in  sylvan  sports  tier  chaste  delight.  J 

Within  these  oratories  might  you  see 
Rich  carvings,  portraitures,  and  imagery  : 
Where  ev'ry  huge  figure  to  the  life  express'd 
The  godhead's  pow'r  to  whom  it  was  addrcss'd. 
In  Venus'  temple,  on  the  sides  were  seen 
The  broken  slumbers  of  enamour'd  men, 
Prav'rs  that  e'en  spoke,  and  pity  seem'd  to  call* 
And  issuing  sighs  that  smok'd  along  the  wall. 
Complaints,  and  hot  desire.-,  the  lover's  hell. 
And  scalding  tears  that  wore  a  channel  where. 

they  fell: 
And  all  around  were  nuptial  bonds,  the  ties    "1 
Of  love's  assurance,  and  a  train  of  lies,  > 

That,  made  irt  lust,  conclude  in  perjuries.       } 
Beauty,  and  youth,  and  wealth,  and  luxury, 
And  sprightly  hope,  and  short-enduring  joy  ; 
And  sorceries  to  raise  th'  infernal  pow'rs, 
And  sigils  fram'd  in  planetary  hours  : 
Kxpence,  and  after-thought,  and  idle  care. 
And  doubts  of  motley  Jute,  and  dark  despair ; 
Suspicious,  and  fantastical  surmise, 
And  jealousy  sufYus'd  with  jaundice  in  her  eye3, 
Discoloring  all  she  view'd,  in  tawny  drest; 
Down-look'd,  and  with  a  cuckow  on  her  fist; 
I  X  S  Oppes'*i 
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s'd  to  her,  nr,  t*  other  side  advance 
The  costlj  feast,  the  carol,  and  the  dance. 
Minstrels  a:id  music,  poetry  and  play, 
And  balls  by  night,  an< 

All  these  wer<  painted  on  the  wall,  ana  more; 
A\  i'.h  acts  and  monuments  of  times  before  : 

then  added  by  prophetic  doom, 
And  1  b.irn,  and  loves  to  come: 

For  there  th'  Idalian  mount  and  Citheron, 
The  conn  of  Venus  was  in  colors  drawn  ! 

c  th<-  palace  gati  ,  in  careless  di 
And  loose  arr  i\ ,  sat  portress  [dhn 
There,  by  the  fount,  Narcissus  pin'd alone;   ~) 
There  Sampson  was,  with  wiser  Solomon,      > 
And  all  the  mighty  names  by  Love  undone.  J 
Medea's  charms  were  then-,  Circean  f< 
With  bowls  that  turn'uenamour'dvouths'Kvbca-- is. 
Here  might  be  seen,  that  beautv,  wealth  and  wit, 
And  prcrwess,  to  the  j»ow'r  of  love  submit  : 
The  spreading  snare  f<>r  all  mankind  is  laid: 
And  lovers  all  betray,  and  are  betray'd. 
The  Goddess'  sell*  some  noble  hand  had  wrought : 
Smiling  she  seem'd,  and  full  of  pleasing  thought : 
I'rniu  Ocean  as  she  first  began  to  ri><-, 
And  smooth'd  the  rutHcd  seas  and  clear' d  theskies; 
She  trod  the  brine  all  bare  above  the  breast, 
And  the  green  waves  but  ill  conceal'd  the  rest; 
A  lute  she  held;  and  an  lier  brad  wSs  seen 
A  wreath  of  roses  red,  and  myrtles  green \ 
Her  turtles  fann'd  the  buxom  air  above, 
And,  by  his  mother,  stood  an  infant  Love. 
With  wings  unfiedg'd,  his  eyes  were  banded  -\ 
His  hands  a  bow,  his  back  a  quiver  bore,  [o'er,  / 
Supplied  with  arrows  bright  and  keen,  adeadlyr 

store.  3 

Bj1  in  the  dome  of  mightv  Mars  the  rrd 
With  dirPrent  figun  •=  aH  the  sides  were  spread; 
This  temple,  less  in  form,  with  equal  grace, 
"Was  imitative  of  the  first  in  Thrace  : 
For  that  cold  region  was  the  lov'd  abode, 
And  sov'reiirn  mansion,  of  the  warrior  god. 
The  landscape  was  a  forest  wide  and  bare. 
Where  neitherbcast  ncrr  human  kind  repair 
The  fowl,  that  scent  afar,  the  borders  nv, 
And  ihun  the  bitter  blast,  and  wheel  abuutt.'iesky 
A  cake  of  scurf  lies  baking  on  the  ground  ; 
And  prickly  stabs  instead  of  trees  are  found  ; 
Or  woods  with  knots  and  knares  deforui'd  and 

old, 
Headless  the  mort,  and  hideous  to  behold  : 
A  ratling  tempest  through  the  branches  went, 
That  ttripp'd  them  bare,  and  one  sole  way  they 

bent. 
Heaven  froze  above  severe,  the  clouds  congeal, 
And  through   the    crystal  vault   appear'd    the 

idtfig  hail ; 
Sj'ch  was  the  face  without :  a  mountain  stood 
Threat'ningfrom  high,  and  overlopk'd  the  wood 
Beneath  the  low'rimr  brow,  and  on  a  bent, 
The  temple  stood  of  Mars  arrnipotent: 

uric  of  burnish'd  steel  that  cast  a  dare 
From  far,  and  -"fm'd  to  thaw  the  freeing  air. 

-htlone  entry  to  the  temple  led, 
Blind  with  high  wall:,  and  horror  overhead  : 


Thence  issued  such  a  blast  and  hollow  roar, 
As  threaten'd  from  the  hinge  to  heave  the  dooi 
In  through  that  door  a  northern  light  th<  re-bone ; 
lT was  all  it  had,  for  windows  there  were  none, 
The  gate  was  adamant  ;  eternal  frame  '. 
U  hich,  hew'd   by  Mars  himself,   from  Iudian 

quarries  came, 
The  labor  of  a  God  ;  and  all  along 
Tough  iron  plates   were  clench'd  to  nuke  it 
A  tun  about  was  ev'ry  pillar  there :       [.-tron^ 
A  polish'd  mirror  .-hone  not  half  so  clear. 
There  saw  I  how  the  secret  felon  wrou-ht,    "] 
And  treason  lab'ring  in  the  traitor s thought  ;  \ 
And  midwife  Time  the  ripen'd  plot  to  murder  j 

brought.  J 

There  the  red  anger  dar'd  the  pallid  fear  ; 
Next  stood  hypocrisy  with  holy  leer, 
Soft  smiling,  and  demurely  looking  down, 
But  bid  the  dagger  underneath  the  gown  : 
Th'  assassinating  wife,  the  household  fiend  ; 
And,  far  the  blackest  there,  the  traitor  friend. 
On  t'  other  side,  there  stood  destruction  bare, 
I  npunish'd  rapine,  and  a  waste  of  war  ; 
Contest,™  ith  sharpened  knives, iucloLstersdrawn, 
And  all  with  blood  bespread  the  holy  lawn. 
Loud  menaces  were  heard,  and  foul  disgrace, "J 
And  bawling  infamy,  in  language  base  ; 
Till  sense  was  lost  in  sound,  and  silence  fled  ; 

the  place.  J 

The  slaver  of  himself  yet  saw  I  there. 
The  goie  congeal'd  was  clotted  in  his  hair  : 
With  eyes  half  clos'd  and  gaping  month  he  lav, 
And  trim  as  when  he  hream'd  bis  sullen  soul 
In  midst  of  all  the  dome  misfortune  sat,  [away. 
And  gloomy  discontent,  and  fell  debate, 
And  madness  laughing  id  hi*  ireful  mood  ; 
\r:  .1  arrn'd  complaint  on  theft,  and  criesofblood, 
rhere  was  the  murder 'd  corpse,  in  covert  hud, 
And  \iu!ent  death  in  thousand  shapes  dispkw'd  . 
The  city  to  the  soldier's  raLre  resign'd  ; 
Successless  wars, and  poverty  behind: 
Ship?  burnt  in  fight,  or  fore'd  on  rocky  shores, 
And  tl»e  rash  hunter  strangled  by  the  bo.tr.s  : 
The  new-born  babe,  by  nurses  o\erlaid  ;  [made. 
And  the  cook  caught  within  the  raging  fire  he 
All  ills  of  Mars  s  nature,  flame  and  steel ; 
The  gasping  charioteer  beneath  the  wheel 
Oi  his  own  car  :  the  ruin'd  house  that  fails, 
And  intercepts  her  lord  betwixt  the  walls ; 
The  whole  division  that  to  Mais  pertains;  ; 
All  trades  of  death  that  deal  in  steel  for  gams 
Were  there:  the  butcher,  armorer,  and  smith, 
Who  forges  sharpen'd  falchions,  or  the  scythe. 
The  scarlet  conquest  on  a  tow-'r  was  plac'd, 
With  shouts  and  soldiers'  acclamations  urae'd  : 
A  pointed  sword  hung  threat'nh  g  o'er  his  head 
Sustain'd  hut  by  a  slender  twine  of  thread. 
There  saw  1  MaiVs  ides,  the  caphol, 
The  seer  in  vain  foretelling  Caesar's  fall ; 
The  last  triumvirs,  and  the  wars  they  move, 
And  Anthony,  who  lost  the  world  for  love. 
These,  and  a  thousand  more,  the  fane  adorn  ; 
Their   fates  were  painted  ere  the  men  weic 

born, 

All 
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All  copied  from  the  heavens,  and  rnlii 
Of  tin.-  red  star,  in  his  revolving  coup  e. 
Tlic  form  of  Mars  high  on  a  chariot  stood, 
Allsheath'd  in  arms,  and  gruffly  loOk'd  the  God; 
Two  geounantic  figures  were  display'd  -\ 

Above  his  head,  a  warrior  and  a  maid  ; 
One  when  direct,  and  one  wlten  retrograde,  j 

Tir'd  will)  deformities  of  death,  I  haste 
To  the  third  temple  of  Diana  chaste. 
A  sylvan  scene  with  various  greens  was  drawn. 
Shades  on  th  •  sides  and  on  the  midst  a  lawn  : 
The  silver  Cynthia,  w  ith  her  nymphs  around, 
Pursued  the  'flying  deer,  the  woods  with  horns 
Calisto there  stood  manifest  of  shame,  [resound  : 
And  tnru'd  a  l>ear,  the  northern  star  became  : 
Her  s  'ii  was  next,  and  by  peculiar  gri 
In  the  cold  circle  held  the  second  place  : 
Th    si  ig  Actcon  in  the  stream  had  spied 
T!ie  naked  huntress,  and,  for  seeing,  died: 
His  hounds,  unknowing  of  his  change,  purs\ie 
Tlic  chace,  and  their  mistaken  master  slew. 
Pencia'.i  Daphn    loo  was  there  to  see, 
Apollo's -love  before,  and  now  his  tree  : 
Tn'adjoiningfancth' assembled  Gre<  ksexpress'd, 
And  hunting  of  the  Caledonian  heast. 
Oenides'  valor,  and  his  envied  prize  ; 
The  fatal  pow'r  of  Atalanta's  eves ; 
Diana's  vengeance  on  the  victor  shewn, 
Tin  murd'ress  mother,  and  consuming  son  ; 
Tire  Volscian  queen  extended  on  the  pi  lin  ; 
The  treason  puuish'd,  and  the  traitor  slain. 
The  rest  were  various  huntings,  well  design'd, 
And  savage  beasts  destroy'd,  of'  ev'ry  kind. 
The  graceful  godd*ss  was  array'd  in  gr;eu  ;     ~) 
About  her  feet  were  little  beagles  -ecu,  L 

That  wateh'd  with  upward  eyes  the  motions! 
of  their  queen.  J 

Her  legs  were  biiskin'd,  and  the  left  before,     ~) 
In  act  to  shoot  ;  a  stiver  bow  she  bore,  f 

And  at  her  back  a  painted  quiver  wore.  -^ 

She  trod  a  waxing  moon,  that  soon  would  want) 
And,  drinking  borrow'd  light,  be  fill'd  again  ; 
^\'itH  down  cast  eyes,  as  seeming  to  survey 
The  dark  dominions,  her  alternate  sway. 
Before  her  stood  a  woman  in  her  throes, 
And  call'd  Lucina'said,  her  burden  todisdose. 
All  these  the  painter  drew  with  such  command, 
That  Nature  snatch'd  the  pencil  from  his  hand, 
Asham'd  and  angry  thai  his  art  could  feign 
And  mend  the  tortures  of  a  mother's  pain. 
Theseus  beheld  the  fanes  of  ev'ry  God, 
And  thought  His  mighty  cost  was  well  beatow'd. 
So  princes  now  their  poets  should  regard ; 
But  few  can  write,  and  fewer  can  reward. 
The  theatre  thus  rais'd,  the  lists  fnclos'd, 
And  all  with  vast  magnificence  dispos'd, 
We  leave  the  monarch  pleas'd,  and  haste  to  bring 
The  knights  to  combat,  and  their  arms  tu  sing. 

book    in. 

The  day  approaeh'd  when  Fortune   should 
«Ucide 
I'ii'  important  enterprise,  and  give  the  bride  ; 


For  now  the  rivals  round  the  world  had  sought, 

cli  his  number,  well  appointed,  brought. 
'I  ha  nations  far  and  near  contend  in  choice, 
And  send  the  tlow'r  of  war  by  public  voice; 

r,  or  before,  were  never  known 
Such  chiefs,  as  each  an  army  seem'd  alone  : 
Beside  the  champions,  all  of  high  degree, 
Who  knighthood  lov'd  and  deeds  of  chivalry, 
Throng'd  to  the  lists,  and  envied  to  behold 
The  names  of  others,  not  their  own,  enroll'd. 
Nor  seems  it  strange;  for  every  noble  knight 
Who  loves  the  fair,  and  is  endued  with  might. 
In  such  a  quarrel  would  be  proud  to  tight. 
There  breathes  n,,i  scarce  a  man  on  British  ground 
I  An  isle  for  love  and  arms  of  old  renown'd) 
But  would  have  sold  his  life  lo  purchase  fame, 
To  Palamon  or  Arcite  sent  his  name: 
And  had  the  land  selected  of  the  best,  [the  rest. 
Half  had  come  hence,  and  let  the  world  provide 
A  hundred  knights  with  Palamon  there  came, 
Approved  in  sight,  and  men  of  mighty  name; 
Their  arms  v.  .re  sev'nd,  as  their  nations  were, 
Bui  fnrnish'd  all  alike  with  sword  and  spear. 
Some  wore  coat-armor  imitating  scale; 
Ami  next  their  skin-,  were  stubborn  shirtsof  mail; 
Some  won*  a  breast-plate  and  a  light  jnppon, 
Their  horses  cloth'd  with  rich  caparison  ; 
Some  for  defence  would  leathern  bucklers  use 
Of  folded  hides,  and  others  shields  of  pruce  ; 
One  hung  a  pole-ax  at  (lis  saddle-bow, 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  stun  the  foe; 
One  for  Ins  legs  an.1,  knees  provided  well, 
With  jamhcix  arnVd,  and  double  plates  of  steel: 
This  on  iiis  helmet  wore-  a  lady's  glove, 
And  that  a  sieve  embroider'd  by  bis  lov 
With  Palamon,  ab<we  the  rest  in  place, 
Lvcurgi'.s  came,  lb;  surely  king  of  Thrace  ; 
Black  was  his  beard,  and  manly  was  his  face; 
Th   balls  of  his  broad  eves  roll'd  in  his  head. 
Ami  glar'd  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red  : 
IP  look'd  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  stare, 
And  o'er  his  eye-brows  hung  his  matted  hair  : 
Big-bon'd ,  and  large  of  limbs,  with  sinews  s'rong; 
Broad-shoulder'd,  and  bis  arms  were  round  and 

long. 
Four  milk-white  btdls(the  Thracian  use  of  old) 
Were  vok'd  lo  draw  his  car  of  bnmish'd  gold. 
Upright  he  stood  and  bore  aloft  bis  shield, 
Conspicuous  from  afar,  and  overlook'd  the  field. 
His  surcoat  was  a  bear-skin  on  his  back; 
His  hair  bung  long  behind,  and  glossy  raven  black. 
His  ample  forehead  bore,  a  coronet 
With  sparkling  diamonds  and  with  rubies  set : 
Ten  brace,  and  more,  ofgrcyhounds,  snowy  fair"* 
And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  cours'd  around  I 

his  chair,  [the  bear  :  f 

A  match  for  pardsin  flight,  in  grappling  f'crj 
With  golden  m  uzzlesall  tbeirmouthswercbound, 
Anil  collars  of  the  same  their  necks  surround. 
Thus  thro'  the  held  Lycurgus  took  his  wav ; 
Iiis  hundred  knights  attend  in  pomp  and  proud 

array. 
To  match  this  monarch, witV  strong  Arcite  came 
Enietrius,  king  of  Inde,  a  mighty  name, 
i  X  3  On 
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On  a  bay  courser,  goodly  to  behold,  [sold. 

The  trappingsof  hishorseadorn'dwith  barb'rous 
Not  Mars  bestrode  a  steed  with  greater  grace ; 
His  surcoat  o'er  hi>  arms  was  cloth  of  Thrace, 
Adorn'dwitb  pearls,  all  orient,  round,  and  great; 
His  saddle  was  of  cold,  with  emeralds  >ct. 
His  shoulders  large  a  mantle  did  attire, 
With  rubies  thick,  and  sparkling  as  the  fire  ; 
His  amber-coior'd  locks  in  ringlets  run,      [sun. 
"With  graceful  negligence,  and  shone  against  the 
His  nose  was  aquiline,  his  eyes  were  blue, 
Ruddy  his  lips,  and  fresh  and  lair  his  hue  : 
Some  sprinkled  freckles  on  his  face  were  seen, 
Whose  dusk  set  off  the  whiteness  of  the  skin  ; 
His  awful  presence  did  the  crowd  surprise. 
Nor  durst  the  rash  spectator  meet  his  eye-  ; 
Eyes  that  confess'd  him  born  for  kingly  sway, 
ho  fierce,  thev  flash'd  intolerable  day. 
His  age  in  nature's  youthful  prime  appear'd, 
And  just  began  to  bloom  his  yellow  beard. 
"Whene'er  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  heard  around, 
Loud  as  a  trumpet,  with  a  silver  sound. 
A  laurel  wreath'd  his  temples,  fresh  and  green  ; 
And  mvrtle  sprigs,  the  marks  of  love,  were  mix'd 
Upon  his  fist  he  bore,  for  his  delight,    [between. 
An  eagle  well  reclaim'd,  ana  lily  white. 

£1  is  hundred  knights  attend  him  to  the  war, 
AH  arm'd  for  battle,  save  their  heads^werebare. 
Words  and  devices  blru'd  on  every  shield, 
And  pleasing  was  the  terror  of  the  field. 
J-'or kings, and  dukes, and  barons) on  might  see,  -y 
Like  sparkling  stars,  though  diff'rent  indegree,  C 
Ail  forth' increase  of  arms.and  love  of  chi\  airy.  3 
Before  the  king  tame  leopard;  led  the  way, 
And  troops  of  lion?  innocently  play. 
So  Bacchus  thro'  the  cenqucrd  Indies  rode, 
And  beasts  ingambolsfrisk'dheforethehonestgod. 

In  this  array  the  war  of  either  side 
Through  Athens  pass'd  with  military  pride. 
At  prime,  they  euter'd  on  the  Sunday  morn  ; 
Richtap'strysprcad  the^treets, and  flow'rs  the  posts 
The  town  was  all  a  jubilee  of  feasts  j       [adorn, 
|3  i  Theseus  will'd  in  honor  of  his  guests  ; 
Himself  with  open  arms  the  king  embrae'd, 
Than  all  the  rest  in  their  degrees  were  grae'd. 
No  harbinger  was  needful  for  a  night, 
For  ev'rv  house  wa->  proud  to  lodge  the  knight. 

I  pass  the  royal  treat,  nor  must,  relate 
The  gifts  bestbw'd,  nor  how  the  champion 
"Who  first  or  last,  or  how  the  knights  address*d 
Their  vow%  or  who  was  fairest  at  the  feast : 
"Whose  voiccjwhose  graceful  dance  did  most  sur- 

pri 
Soft  am'rous  sighs,  arad  silent  love  of  eyes. 
The  rivals  call  my  Muse  another  way, 
To  sing  their  vigils  for  th'  ensuing  day. 
Twas  ebbing  darkness,  past  the  noon  of  night ; 
And  Phospher  on  the  confines  of  the  light, 
Promis*d  the  sun,  ere  day  began  to  spring  ;     -\ 
The  tuneful  lark  already  stretch'd  her  wing,    / 
Andf  ftiek'rjng  on  her  n't at,  made  shorf  essays  f 
to-i-ij::  J 

When  wakeful  Palarnon,  preventing  day,       ~y 
Took  to  the  roys  i  early  way,      fpray.  C 

To  Venus  at  her  fane,  in  iter  own  house  toj 
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There,  falling  on  his  knees  before  her  shrine, 
He  thus  implor'd  with  pray'rs  her  pow'r  divine. 
Creator  Venus,  genial  pow'r  of  love, 
The  bliss  of  men  below,  and  gods  above! 
Beneath  the  sliding  sun,  thou  runn'st  thy  race, 
Dost  fairest  shine,  and  best  become  thy  place. 
For  thee  the  winds  their  eastern  blasts  forbear, 
Thy  mouth  reveals  the  spring,  and  opens  all  the 

year. 
Thee,  Goddess,  thee  the  storms  of  winter  flv, 
Earth  smiles  with  flow'rsrenewi 

sky, 
And  birds  to  lays  of  love  their 
For  titer  the  lien  loaths  the  taste  of  blood, 
And  roaring  hunts  his  female  thro'  the  wood  : 
For  thee  the  bulls  re-bellow  thro'  the  groves, 
And  tempt  the  stream,  and  snuff'  their  absent 

loves. 
Tis  thine,  whate'er  is  pleasant,  good  or  fair  .    T 
All  nature  is  thy  province,  life  thy  care:  r 

Thou  mad'sttheworld,  and  dosttheworld  repair.  3 
Thou  gladder  of  the  mount  of  Cytheron, 
Increase  of  .love,  companion  of  the  sun; 
If  e'er  Adonis  tonch'd  thy  tender  heart, 
Have  pity,  Goddess,  for  thou  know'st  the  smart- 
Alas!  1  have  not  words  to  tell  my  grief ; 
To  vent  my  sorrow  would  be  some  relief; 
Fight  sufF rings  give  us  leisure  to  complain  ; 
We  groan,  but  cannot  speak,  in  greater  pain 
O  Goddess,  tell  thyself  what  I  would  say, 
Thou  know'st  it,  and  I  feel  too  much  to  pray. 
So  grant  my  suit,  as  I  inforce  my  might, 
In  love  to  be  thv  champion  and  thy  knight; 
A  servant  to  thv  sex,  a  slave  to  thte, 
A  foe  profest  to  barren  chastity. 
Nor  ask  I  fame  or  honor  of  the  field. 
Nor  choose  I  more  to  vanquish  than  to  yield  ■ 
In  my  divine  F.milia  make  me  blest, 
Let  fate,  or  partial  chance,  dispose  the  rest : 
Find  thou  the  manner,  and  the  means  prepare  j 
Possession,  more  than  conquest,  is  mv  care. 
Mars  is  the  warrior's  god  ;  in  him  it  hes, 
On  whom  he  favors  to  confer  the  prize  ; 
With  smiling  aspect  you  serenely  mo\e 
In  your  fifth  orb,  and  rule  the  realm  of  love. 
The  fates  but  only  spin  the  coarser  clew, 
The  finest  of  the  wool  is  left  for  you, 
Spare  me  but  one  small  portion  of  the  twine, 
And  let  the  sisters  cut  below  your  line: 
The  re-t  among  the  rubbish  may  they  sweep. 
Or  add  it  to  the  yarn  of  some  old  miser's  heap. 
But  if  you  this  ambitions  pray'rdeny 
'A  wi-^h,  I  grant,  beyond  mortality), 
Then  let  qneVink  beneath  proud  Arcite's  anusx 
And  T,  once  dead,  let  him  possess  her  charms. 

Thus  ended  he;  then  with  observance  due 
The  sacred  incense  on  her  altar  threw  • 
The  curling  <mokc  mounts  heavy  from  the  fires  ; 
At  length  it  catches  flame, and  in  ablazeexpiresj 
At  once  the  gracious  Goddess  gave  the  sign, 
Iler  statue  shook,  and  trembled  all  the  shrine  : 
Pleas'd  Pakunon  the  tardy  omen  took  , 
For.  since  the  flames  pursued  the  trailing  smoke, 
He  knewhi  boon  wasgran  ted  ;  but  the  day  [delay. 
To  distance  driven,  and  joy  adjournal  with  long 

Now 
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Now  morn  with  rosy  light  had  streak  d  the  sky: 
I'j)  rose  the  sun,  ami  up  roue  KmiU  ; 
Audress'd  her  early  steps  to  Cynthia's  fane, 
In  state  attended  bv  her  maiden  train, 
\\  i  10  bore  the  vests  that  holy  riles  require, 
Inc<  use,  and  od'rous  gums,  and  cover'd  tue. 
The  plenteous  horns  with  pleasant  mead  thej 

crown, 
Nor  wanted  aught  besides  in  honor  of  the  moon. 
Nowwhilc  the  templesmok'd  with  hallow 'dsteani 
Thcv  wash  the  virgin  hi  a  hung  stream  ; 
The  secret  ceremonies  I  conceal, 
Uncouth,  perhap.  unlawful,  to  reveal, 
But  siicli  ihcy  were  as  Pagan  use  requir'd, 
Perfonu'd  by  women  when  the  men  retir'd, 
Whose  eves  profane  their  chaste  mysterious  rites 
Might  turn  to  scandal,  or  obscene  delights. 
Well-mcaners  think  no  harm  ;  but  for  the  rest,  i  Sprung  through  the\au!ted  roof,  and  made  the 
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When,  lo!  the  burning  hrc  that  shone  Sebright, 
Flew  off,  all  sudden,  with  extinguish'd  light, 

And  left  one  altar  dark,  a  little  space  ;     [blaze  : 

Which    turn'd    self-kindled,    and  renew 'd   the 

The  other  victor  flame  a  inonient  stood. 

Then  fell,  and  lifeless  left  the  cxiinguish'd  wood; 

Forever  lost,  ih'  irrevocable  li u.1 1 1 

Forsook  the  black'ninecoals,  and  sunk  tonight: 

At  cither  end  it  whistled  as  it  llexv,  [clew  ;  -\ 
And  as  the  brands  were  green,  sodropp'd  the  s 
Infected  as  it  fell  with  sweat  of  sanguine  hue.  3 

The  maid  from  that  ill  omen  turn'd  her  eyes, 
And  with  loud  shrieks  and  clamors  rent  theskks, 
Nor  knew-  what  signified  the  boding  sign, 
But  found  the  pow'rs  displeas'd,  and  fear'd  the 
wrath  divine. 

Then  shook  thesacred  shrine, and  sudden  light 


Things  sacred  they  pen  crt ,  and  si  lence  is  1 1 ie  I lesl , 
Her  shining  hair,  uncomb'd,  was  loosely  spread, 
A  crown  of  mastless  oak  adorn' d  her  head  : 
When  to  the  shrine  approkch'd  the  spotless  maid 
Had  kindling  fires  011  either  altar  laid 
(.The.  rites  were  such  as  were  observ'dof  old, 
Bv  Statins  in  his  Tbcban  story  told)  ; 
Then  kneeling  with  her  hands  across  her  breast, 
Thus  lowly  she  preferr'd  her  chaste  request : 

0  Goddess,  hunter  of  the  woodland  green, 
To  whom  both  heaven,  and  earth,  and  seas,  are 

seen  ; 
Queen  of  the  nether  skies,  where  half  the  year 
Thy  silver  beams  descend,  and  light  the  gloomy 

sphere  ; 
Goddess  of  maids,  and  conscious  of  our  hearts  ; 
So  keep  111c  from  the  vengeance  of  thy  darts, 
%\  Inch  N lobe's  devoted  issue  felt, 
When  hissingthroughtheskiesthefeather'd deaths 
As  1  desire  to  1  i\ e  a  virgin  life,         [were  dealt; 
Nor  know  the  name  of  mother  or  of  wife. 
Thy  votress  from  my  tender  ye;;rs  I  am, 
And  love,  like  thee,  the  woods  and  sylvan  game. 
J.ike  death,  thou  know'st,  1  loath  the  nuptial! 
And  man,  the  tyrant  of  our  sex,  I  hate,  [state, r 
A  lowly  servant,  but  a  lofty  mate  ;  J 

\\  here  love  is  duty  on  the  female  side; 
On  theirs  mere  sensual  gust,  and  sought  with  surry 
Now  by  thy  triple  shape,  as  thou  art  seen  [pride. 
In  heaven,  earth,  hell,  and  cv'ry  where  a  queen, 
Grant  this  my  first  desire  ;  let  discoid  cease, 
And  make  betwixt  the  rivals  lasting  peace  : 
Quench  their  hot  fire,  or  far  from  me  remove 
The  flame,  and  turn  it  on  some  other  love  : 
Or,  if  my  frowning  stars  have  so  decreed, 
That  one  must  be  rejected,  one  succeed, 
Make  him  my  lord,  within  whose  faithful  breast 
Is  fix'd  my  image,  and  who  loves  me  best. 
Rut,  oh  !  even  that  avert !  I  choose  it  not, 
But  take  it  as  the  least  unhappy  lot. 
A  maid  I  am,  and  of  thy  virgin  train  ; 
( )h  let  me  still  that  spotless  name  retain  ! 
Frequent  the  forests,  thy  chaste  will  obey, 
And  only  make  the  beasts  of  chace  my  prey! 

The  flames  ascend  on  eitheraltarclear,  [pray'r. 
While  thus  the  blameless  maid  address'd  her 


temple  bright. 
Thepow'r,  behold!  the  pow'r  in  glory  shone, 
Bv  her  bent  bow  and  her  keen  arrows  known ; 
The  rest,  a  huntress  issuing  from  the  wood, 
Reclining  on  her  cornel  spear  she  stood. 
Then  gracious  thus  began  :  Dismiss  thy  fear, 
And  Heaven's  unchang'd  decrees  attentive  hear : 
More  pow'rful  Gods  havetorn  thcefrom  my  side, 
Unwilling  to  resign,  and  doom'd  a  bride  : 
The  two  contending  knights  are  wcigh'd  above; 
One  Mars  protects,  and  one  the  Queen  of  Love  : 
But  which  the  man,  is  intheThund'rcr's  breast; 
This  he  pronoune'd,  'tis  he  who  loves  thee  best. 
The  fire  that  once  extinct  reviv'd  again, 
Foreshows  the  love  allotted  to  remain  : 
Farewell !  she  said,  and  vanish' d  from  the  place; 
The  sheaf  of  arrows  shook,  and  rattled  in  the  case. 
Aghast  at  this  the  royal  virgin  stood, 
Disclaim'd,and  now  no  more  a  sisterof  the  wood: 
But  to  the  parting  Goddess  thus  she  pray'd  :  -) 
Propitious  still  be  present  to  my  aid,  C 

Nor  quite  abandon  your  once  favor'd  maid.  3 
Then  sighing  she  return'd;  but  smil'd  betwixt, 
With  hopes  and  fears, and  joyswith  sorrows  mixt. 

The  next  returning  planetary  hour 
Of  Mars,  who  shard  the  heptarchy  of  pow'r, 
His  steps  bold  Arcite  to  the  temple  bent, 
T'  adore  with  Pagan  rites  the  pow'rarmipotent : 
Then  prostrate  low  before  his  altar  lay,   [pray  : 
And  rais'd  his  manly  voice,  and  thus  began  to 
Strong  God  of  arms,  wdiose  iron  sceptre  sways 
The  freezing  North,  and  Hyperborean  seas, 
And  Scythian  colds,  and  Thracia's  winter  coast, 
Where  stand  lhy  steeds,  and  thou  art  honor'd 

most :  [known, 

There   most ;   but   ev'ry   where  thy   pow'r  is 
The  fortune  of  the  fight  is  all  thy  own  : 
Terror  is  thine,  and  wild  amazement,  flimg 
From  out  thy  chariot,  withers  even  the  strong  : 
And  disarray  and  shameful  rout  ensue, 
And  force  is  added  to  the  fainting  crew. 
Acknowledg'd  as  thou  art,  accept  my  pray'r, 
If  aught  I  have  achiev'd  deserve  thy  care  : 
If  to  my  utmost  pow'r  with  sword  and  shield-} 
I  dar'd  the  death,  unknowing  how  to  yield,    C 

e  field  :> 


And,  falling  in  my  rank,  still  kept  th 
X  4 


Then 
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Then  let  my  arm?  prevail,  by  thee  sustain'd, 
That  Emily  by  conquest  may  be  gain'd. 
Have  pity  on  my  pains ;    nor  tho.-e  unknown 
To  Mars,  which,  when  a  lover,  were  his  own. 
Venus,  the  puidic  care  of  all  above, 
Tin  stubborn  heart  has  soften'd  into  love: 
Now  by  fur  blandishments  and  pow'rful  charms, 
"W  hen  yielded  she  lav  curling  in  mv  arms, 
EVn  by  thy  ihame,  if  shame  it  may  he  call'd, 
"W  hen  Vulcan  had  thee  in  his  net  emhrall'd  ; 

0  envied  ignominy,  sweet  disgrace, 

When  cv'rv  God  thai  -aw  thee  wish'd  thy  place! 
By  these  dear  pleasures,  aid  my  arms  in  iiiflit, 
And  make  me  conquer  in  my  patron's  right : 
For  I  am  young,  a  novice  in  the  trade, 
The  fool  of  love  unpractis'd  to  persuade, 
An"d  want  the  soothing  art  i  thai  catch  the  fair ; 
But,  caught  myself,  lie  struggling  in  the  Miare: 
And  she  I  love,  or  laughs  at  all  mv  rwin, 
Or  knows  her  worth  too  well,  and  pays  me  with 

lain, 
For  sure  I  am,  unle-s  I  win  in  arms, 
To  -tand  excluded  from  Emilia's  charms  : 
Nor  can  mv  strength  avail,  unless  by  thee 
Endued  by  force,  I  gain  the  victory  ; 
Then  far  the  fire  which  warm'd  thy  gen'rous 
Pity  thy  subject's  pains  and  equal  smart,  [heart, 
So  be  the  morrow's  sweat  and  labor  mine, 
The  palm  and  honor  of  tl      conquest  thine  : 
Then  «hall  the  war,  and  stern  debate,  and  strife 
Immortal,  be  the  business  of  my  life  ; 
And  in  thy  fane,  the  dusty  spoil-  among, [hung; 
High  on  the  burnished  roof  mv  banner  shall  be 
Rank'd  with  my  champions  buckler,  and  below, 
With  arms  revers'd,  th'achievemcnts  of  mv  foe  : 
And  while  these  limbs  the  vital  spirit  feeds, 
While  day  to  night,  and  night  to  day  succeeds, 
Thy  sir.oking  altar  shall  be  fat  with  food 
Of  incense,  and  the  grateful  stream  of  blood  ; 
Burnt  ofFrings  morn  and  eveningshall  be  thine, 
And  fires  eternal  in  thy  temple  shine. 
The  bush  of  yellow  beard,  this  length  of  hair, 
Which  from  my  birth  inviolate  I  bear, 
Guiltless  of  6teel  and  from  the  razor  free, 
Shall  fnll  a  plenteous  crop,  reserv'd  for  thee  ; 
So  may  mv  arms  with  victory  be.  blest : 

1  a3k  no  more:   let  fate  dispose  the  rest,    [close 
The  champion  ceas'c!  ;  there  followed  in  the 

A  hollow  groan  :  a  murmuring  wind  arose  ; 
The  rings  »f  iron,  that  on  the  doors  were  hung, 
Sent  out  a  jarring  sound,  and  harshly  rung  ; 

b  ilted  gales  flew  open  at  the  blast  ; 
The  storm  rusb'd  in,  and  Arcite  stood  aghast ; 
The  flames  were  blown  aside,  yet  shone  they 

bright, 
Fann'd  by  the  wind,  and  gave  a  ruffled  light. 

Then  from  the  ground,  a  scent  began  to  rite, 
S'-veet-.- inciting  as  accepted  s.-erilice  : 
This  omen  pleas'd,  and  as  the  flames  aspire 
M  ith  odorous  incense  Arcite  heaps  the  lire  ; 
Nor  warn  to  Mars,  or  heathen  charms : 

At  length  the  m  bc  clash'd  his  arms, 

And  with  a  sullen  sound  and  feeble  cry  [victory. 
Half  sunk,  and  half  pronounced,  the  word  of 


For  this,  with  soul  devout,  he  thank'd  flip  God ; 
And  of  success  secure^  returned  to  his  abode. 

These  vows  thus  granted  rais'd  a  strife  above 
Betwixt  the  God  of  War  and  Ojueen  of  Love. 
She  granting  rir-i  had  right  of  time  to  plead  ; 
But  be  had  granted  too,  nor  would  recede. 
Jove  was  for  Venus ;  but  he  feared  his  wife  ; 
And  seemed  unwilling  to  decide  the  strife  ; 
Till  Saturn  from  his  leaden  throne  arose, 
And  found  a  way  the  difPrence  to  compose: 
Though  sparing  of  his  grace,  to  mischief  bent, 
He  seldom  does  a  good  with  good  intent. 
Wayward,  but  wi?e  ;  bv  long  experience  taught, 
To  please  both  parties,  for  ill  ends,  he  sought  ; 
For  this  advantage  asc  from  youth  lias  won, 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  though  outrun  : 
By  fortune  he  was  now  to  Venus  trin'd, 
And  with  stern  Mars  in  Capricorn  was  join'd  : 
()t  him  disposing  in  bis  own  abode. 
He  sootb'd  the  Goddess,  while  he  gull'd  the  God. 
Cease,  daughter,  to  complain  and  sunt  the  strife; 
Thy  Palamon  shall  have  this  promis'd  wife  : 
And  Mars,  the  lord  of  conquest  in  the  fight 
With  palm  and  laurel  shall  adorn  his  knight. 
\\  ide  is  my  course,  nor  turn  1  to  mv  place, 
Till  length  of  time,  and  move  with  tardy  pace. 
Man  feels  me,  when  I  press  th'  ethereal  plain.- , 
My  hand  is  heavy,  and  the  wound  remains. 
Mine  is  the  shipwreck,  in  a  wat'ry  sign  ; 
And,  in  an  earthy,  the  dark  dungeon  mine. 
Cold  shivering  agues,  melancholy  care, 
An 
Are 

Jcsp 
The  throtling  quinsey  'tis  my  star  appoints, 
i  And  rhuematisms  ascend  to  rack  the  joints  : 
\\  hen  churls  rebel  against  their  Dative  prince, 
I  arm  their  hands  and  furnish  with  pretence^ 
And,  housing  in  the  lion's  hateful  sign, 
Bought  senates,  and  deserting  troops  are  mine. 
Mine  is  the  privy  pois'nirtg;  I  command 
Unkindly  seasons  and  ungrateful  land. 
By  me  kings'  palaces  arc  push'd  to  ground, 
And  minerscrush'd  beneath  theirminesarcfound. 
'Twas  I  slew  Sampson,  when  the  pillar'd  hall 
Fell  down,  and  crush'd  the  many  with  the  fall. 
Mv  looking  is  the  fire  of  pestilence, 
That  sweeps  at  once  the  people  and  the  prince. 
Now  sweep  no  more  but  trust  thy  grandsire's  art, 
Mars  shall  be  pleas'd,  and  thou  perform  thy  part, 
"lis  ill,  though  diff'rent  your  complexions  are, 
The  family  of  Heaven  for  men  should  war. 
Th'  expedient  pleas'd,  where  neitheir  lost  his 

right  ; 
Mars  bad  the  day,  and  Venus  bad  the  night. 
The  management  they  left  to  Chronos'  care; 
Now  turn  we.  to  th'  effect,  and  sing  the  war. 

in  Athens  all  was  pleasure,  mirth,  and  play, 
All  proper  to  the  spring,  and  sprightly  May  : 
Which  fcv'ry  soul  inspir'd  with  sueh  delight, 
'Twas  jesting  all  the  day,  and  love  at  night, 
Hea\>.n  smil'd,  and  gladded  was  the  heart  of 

man  ; 
And  Venus  had  the  world  as  y.  hen  ii  fir.-t  bcgr.n. 

At 


iu,  in  an  eariny,  me  aarK  uungeon  nunc, 
del  shivering  agues,  melancholy  care,  ~\ 

id  Litter  blasting  winds,  and  poison'd  air,    f 
e  mine,  and   wilful  death,  resulting  from f 
despair.  J 
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At  length  in  sleep  tin  ir  bodies  they  compose, 
/'.id  dreamt  the  Future  fight,  and  early  rose. 

Now  scarce  the  dawning  day  began  to  spring, 
As  ai  a  signal  given  the  streets  with  clamorsring, 
At  once  the  crowd  arose  ;    (^nfus'd  and  high") 
Even  from  the  Heaven  was  heardashoutihgcry ;  r 
For  Mars  was  early  up,  and  rous'd  the  sky.     3 
Tiie  Gods  came  downward  to  behold  the  wars, 
Sharp'ningtheirsights,  and  leaningfrorntheirs  tars. 
The  neighing  of  the  gen'rous  horse  was  heard, 
For  battle  by  the  busy  groom  prepar'd. 
Rustling  of  harness,  rattling  of  the  shield, 
Clattering  of  armor  furbish'd  for  the  field. 
Crowds  to  the  castle  mounted  up  the  street, 
Hatt'ring  the  pavement  with  their  coursers'  feet  : 
The  greedy  fight  might  there  devour  the  gold 
OF  glittering  arms,  too  dazzling  to  behold  : 
And  polish'd  steel  that  cast  the  view  aside, 
And  crested  morions,  with  their  plumy  pride. 
Knights  with  a  long  retinue  of  their  'squires, 
In  gaudy  liveries  march,  and  quaint  attires. 
One  lae'd  the  helm,  another  held  the  lance: 
A  lliird  the  shining  buckler  did  advance. 
The  courser  puw'd  the  ground  with  restless  feet, 
Andsnortingfoam'd.and  ehamp'd  the  golden  bit. 
The  smiths  and  armors  on  palfreys'  ride,      •     -\ 
Files  in  theirhands,  and  hammers  at  their  side,/ 
And  nails  for  loosen'd  spears,  and  thongs  for  f 

shields  provide.  J 

The  yeomen  guard  the  streets  in  seemly  bands  ; 
And  clowns  come  crowding  on,  with  cudgels 

in  their  hands. 
The  trumpets,  next  the  gate,  in  order  placed, 
Attend  the  sign  to  sound  the  martial  blast ; 
The  palace-yard  is  fill'd  with  floating  tides, 
And  the  last  corners  berr  the  former  to  the  sides. 
The  throng  is  in  the  midst :  the  common  crew 
Shut  out,  the  hall  admits  the  better  few  ; 
In  knots  they  stand,  or  in  a  rank  they  walk, 
Serious  in  aspect,  earnest  in  their  talk: 
Factious,  and  favoring  this  or  t'  other  side, 
As  their  strong  fancy  or  weak  reason  guide  : 
Their  wagers  back  their  wishes  :  numbers  hold 
With  the  fair  freckled  king,  and  beard  of  gold  : 
So  vigorous  are  his  eves,  such  rays  they  cast, 
So  prominent  his  eagle's  beak  is  plac'd. 
But  most  their  looks  on  ibe black  monarch  bend, 
His  rising  muscles  and  his  brawn  commend  ; 
His  double-biting  axe  and  beamv  spear, 
Each  asking  a  gigantic  force  to  rear. 
All  spoke  as  partial  favor  mov'd  the  mind  ; 
And,  safe  themselves,  at  others  cost  divin'd. 

Wak'd  by  the  cries  th'  Athenian  chief  arose, 
The  Knightly  forms  of  combat  to  dispose  ; 
And  passing  thro'  th'  obsequious  guards  he  sat 
Conspicuous  on  a  throne,  sublime  in  state  ; 
There  for  the  two  contending  knights  he  sent: 
Ann'd  cap-a-pee,  with  rev'rence  low  they  bent. 
He  smil'd  on  both,  and  with  superior  look 
Alike  their  Offered  adoration  took, 
The  people  press  on  ev'ry  side,  to  see 
Their  awful  prince,  and  hear  his  high  decree. 
Then  signing  to  their  heralds  with  his  hand, 
They  gave  his  orders  from  their  lofty  stand. 


Silence  is  thrice  enjoin'd  :  then  thus  almid 
The  king  at  arms  he- p.  ifj  and 

list'ning  crowd. 
Our  soy  reign  lord  has  pondcr'd  in  his  mind 
The  means  to  spare  the  I  ntle  kind; 

And  of  his  grace  and  inborn  clemency, 
He  modifies  his  first  severe decre<  •, 
The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate, 
The  troops  for  honor  fighting,  nor  for  hate, 
lie  wills  not  death  should  terminate  their  strife; 
And  wounds,  if  wounds  ensue,  be  short  of  life: 
Hut  issues,  ere  the  tight,  his  dread  command,/ 
That  nines  afar  the  poniards  hand  to  hand, 
Be  banish'd  from  the  field ;  thai  none  shall  dare 
With  shorten'd  sword  to  slab  in  closer  war  ; 
But  in  fair  combat  fight  with  manly  strength, 
Nor  push  with  biting  point,  but  strike  at  length. 
The  tourney  is  allow'd  but  one  career 
Of  the  tough  ash,  with  the  sharp  grinded  spear: 
Hut  knights  unhors'd  may  rise  from  offthe  plain, 
And  fight  on  foot  their  honor  lo  regain; 
Xor,  if  at  mischief  taken,  on  the  ground 
He  slain,  but  prisoners  to  the  pillar  hound, 
At  either  barrier  plac'd  ;  nor,  captives  made, 
Be  freed,  or  armed  anew,  the  tight  invade. 
The  chief  of  either  side,  bereft  of  life, 
Or  yielded  to  his  foe,  concludes  the  strife. 
Thus  dooms  the  lord  :  now  valiant  knights  and 

young, 
right  each  his  fill  with  swords  and  maces  long. 

The  herald  ends  :   the  vaulted  firmament 
With  loud  acclaims  and  vast  applause  is  rent: 
Heaven  guard  a  prince  so  gracious  and  so  good, 
So  just  and  vet  so  provident  of  blood  ! 
This  was  the  gen'ral  cry.    The  trumpets  sound, 
And  warlike  symphony  is  heard  around. 
Thenrarching  troops  thro'  Athens  take  their  way,, 
The  great  earl-martial  orders  their  array. 
The  fair  from  high  the  passing  pomp  behold; 
A  rain  of  flow'rs  is  from  the  windows  toll'd, 
The  casements  are  with  golden  tissue  spread, 
And  horses'  hoofs,  for  earth,  or  silken  tapestry 

tread  : 
The  king  goes  midmost,  and  the  rivals  ride 
In  equal  rank,  and  close  his  either 
Next  after  them  there  rode  the  royal  wife. 
With  Emily,  the  cause,  and  the  reward  of  strife. 
The  following  cavalcade,  by  three  and  three, 
Proceed  by  titles  marshall'd  in  degree. 
Thus  thro'  the  southern  gate  they  take  their  war, 
And  at  the  list  arrive  ere  prime  of  dav. 
There,  parting  from  the  king,  the  chiefs  divide, 
And,  wheeling  east  and  west,  before  their  many 

ride.  [high, 

Th'  Athenian  monarch  mounts  his  throne  on 
And  after  him  the  queen  and  Emily: 
Next  these  the  kindred  of  the  erov  n  are  grae'd 
With  nearer  seats,  and  lords  by  ladies  plac'd. 
Scarce  Were  they  sea  ted,  when  with  clamors  loud 
In  rush'd  at  once  a  rude  promiscuous  crowd: 
The  guards,  and  then  each  other  overbear, 
And  i.i  a  moment  throng  the  spacious  theatre. 
Now  charu'd  the  jarring  noise  to  whispers  Jow, 
As  winds  forsaking  seas  more  sofi.lv  blow  ; 

When 
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When  at  the  western  g."\t6.  on  which  the  car 

Is  pla  •',!  aloft,  that  hears  the  God  of  war. 

Proud  Arcite ent'rmg  arm'd  before  his  train, 

Stops  It  the  harrier  and  divides  the  plain. 
Red  was  Ins  banner,  and  displav'd  abroad 
The  bloody  colors  of  his  patron  God. 

At  that  self  moment  enters  Palamon 
The  pile  of  Venn*,  and  the  rising  sun  : 
AA  iv'd  by  the  wanton  winds,  his  banner  flies, 
Ail  maiden  white,  and  shares  the  people's  eves. 
From  east  !•>  we-t,  look  all  the  world  around, 
Two  troops  so  mateb'd  were  never  to  he  found: 
Such  bodies  built  for  strength;  of  equal  age, 
In  stature  siz'd;  so  proud  an  equipage  : 
The  uicesl  eye  cou'd  no  distinction  make 
YY  here  lay  'h'  advantage,  or  w  hat  side  to  take. 

Thus,  rang'd  the  herald,  for  the  last  proclaims 
A  silence,  while  they  answer  to  their  names  : 
For  so  the  king  decreed,  to  shun  the  care,  [war. 
The  fraud  of  musters  false,  the  common  bane  of 
The  tale  was  just,  and  then  the  gates  wereclos'd, 
And  chief  to  chief,  and  troop  to  troop  oppos'd. 
The  heralds  last  retir'd  and  loudly  cried, 
The  fortune  of  the  field  be  fairly  tried. 

At  this,  the  challenger  with  fierce  defv      ~\ 
Histrumpetsoundfijtbechalleng'd  makesreph/:  / 
With  clangor   rings  the  field,   resounds  thef 
vaulted  sky.  j 

Their  vizors  clo-«'d,  their  lances  in  the  rest, 
Or  at  the  helmet  pointed,  or  the  crest ; 
They  vanish  from  the  barrier,  speed  the  race, 
And  spurring  see  decrease  the  middle  space. 
A  cloud  of  smoke  envelops  either  host, 
And  all  at  once  the  combatants  arc  lost  : 
Dirkling  thev  join  adverse,  and  shock  unseen, 
Coursers  \vith  coursers  just  ling,  men  with  men: 
As  lab'ring  in  eclipse,  awhile  thev  stav, 
Till  the  next  blast  of  wind  restores  the  day. 
They  look  anew  :  the  beauteous  form  of  fight 
Ischnng'd,  and  war  appears  a  grizlv  sight. 
Two  troops  in  fair  array  one  moment  show'd, 
The  next,  afield  with  Fallen  bodies  strew'd  : 
Not  half  the  number  in  their  seats  are  found  ; 
But  men  and  steeds  lie  grov'ling  on  the  ground. 
The  points  of  spears  are  struck  within  the  shield, 
The  steed>  without  their  riders  scour  the  field. 
The  knights  unhors'd  on  foot  renew  the  lisiht  ; 
The  plitt'ring  falchions  cast  a  gleaming  light: 
Hauberk-atidhelimarchevv'd  withmanyawound.- 
Out  spins  the  Streaming  blood,  and  dyes    the 

ground. 
The  mighty  maces  with  such  haste  descend, 
They  break  the  bones,  and  make  the  solid  ar- 
mor bend. 
This  thnisfsainid  the  throng;  with  furious  force; 
Down  goes  at  once,  the  horseman  and  the  horse: 
7'hat  courser  stumbles  on  the  fallen  steed, 
And  Bound* ring  throws  the  rider  o'er  his  head. 
One  rolls  .dona  a  foot-ball  to  his  foe^  ; 
One  with  a  broken  truncheon  deals  his  blows. 
This  halting,  this  disabled  with  his  wound, 
In  triumph  led,  is  to  the  pillar  bound  ; 
Where  l>v  the  king's  award  be  must  abide  : 
There  goes  a  captive  led  on  t'  oilier  >ide. 


>od,"l 
id.  J 


By  fits  thev  cease  ;  and,  leaning  on  the  lance. 
Take  breath  awhile,  and  to  new  fight  advance. 

Full  oft  the  rivals  met,  and  neither  spar'd 
I  lis  utmost  force,  and  each  forgot  to  ward. 
The  head  of  this  was  to  the  saddle  bent, 
The  other  backward  to  the  crupper  sent : 
Both  were  by  turns  unhors'd;  the  jealous  blows 
Full  thick  and  heavy,  when  on  foot  they  clo>e. 
So  deep  their  falchions  bite,  that  ev'ry  stroke 
Pierc'd  to  the  quick  ;  and  equal  wounds  they 

gave  and  took. 
Borne  far  asunder  by  the  tides  of  men, 
Like  adamant  and  steel  thev  meet  again. 

So  when  a  tiger  sucks  the  bullock's  blood, 
A  fatnish'd  lion  issuing  from  the  wood 
Roars  lordlv  fierce,  and  challenges  the  food 
Kuch  claims  possession,  neither  will  obey* 
Hut  both  their  paws  arc  fastened  on  the  prey  ; 
They  bite,  they  tear,and  while  in  vain  they  strive, 
The  swains  come  arm'd  between,  and  both  to 

distance  drive. 
At  length,  as  fate   foredoom'd,  and  all  things 

tend 
By  course  of  time  to  their  appointed  end, 
So  when  the  sun  to  west  was  far  declin'd, 
And  both  afresh  in  mortal  battle  join'd, 
The  strong  Emctrius  came  in  Arcite's  aid, 
And  Palamon  with  odds  was  overlaid  : 
For,  turning  short,  he  struck  with  all  his  might 
Full  on  the  helmet  of  the  unwary  knight. 
Deep   was   the  wound  ;    he  stagger'd  with  the 

blow, 
And  turn'd  him  to  his  unexpected  foe  : 
Whom  with  such  force  he  struck,  he  fell'd  him 

down, 
And  cleft  the  circle  of  his  golden  crown. 
But  Arcite's  men  who  now  prevail'd  in  fight, 
Twice  ten  at  once  surround  the.  single  knight  : 
O'erpower'd  at  length,  they  force  him  to  the 

ground 
Unyielded  as  he  was,  and  to  the  pillar  bound  ; 
And  king  Lycurgus,  while  he  fought  in  vain 
His  friend  to  free,  was  tumbled  on  the  plain. 

Who  now  laments  but  Palamon,  coinpcll'd 
No  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field  ! 
And,  worse  thandeath,  toviewwith  hateful  eyes 
His  rival's  conquest,  and  renounce  the  prize! 

The  royal  judge  on  his  tribunal  plac'd, 
Who  had  beheld  the  fight  from  first  to  last, 
Bade  cease  the  wars :  pronouncing  from  on  high, 
Arcite  of  Thebes  has  won  the  beauteous  Emily, 
The  sound  of  trumpets  to  the  voice  replied, 
And  round  the  royal  lists  the  heralds  cried, 
Arcite  of  Thebes  has  won  the  beauteous  br 

The  people  rend  the  skies  with  vast  applause ; 
All  own  the  chief,  when  fortune  owns  the  cause. 
Arcite  is  own'd  cv'n  by  the  gods  above, 
And  conqu'ring  Mars  insults  the  Oueen  of  Love. 
So  laugh  d  he,  when  the  rightful  Titan  fail'd, 
And  Jove's  usurping  arms  in  heaven  prevail'd. 
Laugh'd  all  the  pow'n  who  favor  tyranny  j 
And  all  the  standing  army  of  the  sky. 
But  Venus  with  dejected  eyes  appears. 
And  weeping  on  the  lists  distils  he»  tears  ; 

Her 
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Her  will  refus'd,  which  grieves  a  woman  most, 
And  in  her  champion  foil'd,  the  cause  of  love  is 
Till,  Saturn  said,  Fair  daughter, now  be  at  ill,  [lost. 
The  blust'ring  fool  has  satisfied  his  will; 
His  boon  Is  given;  his  knight  has  gain'd  the  day, 

But  lost  the  prize;   th'  arrears  .ire  yet  t<>  pay. 
Thy  hour  is  come,  and  mine  the  care  shall  he 
To  please  thy  knight,  and  set  thy  promise  free. 
Now  while  the  heralds  run  the  lists  around, 
And  Arcitc,  Areile,  heaven  and  earth  resound; 
A  miracle  (not  less  it  could  he  call'd) 
Their  joy  with  unexpected  sorrow  pall'd. 
The  victor  knight  had  laid  his  helm  aside, 
Part  for  his  ease,  the  greater  part  for  pride  : 
Bare-headed,  popularly  low  he  bow'd, 
And  paid  the  salutations  to  the  crowd. 
Then  spurring  at  full  speed,  ran  headlong  on 
Where  Theseus  sat  on  his  imperial  throne  ; 
Furious  he  drove,  and  upward  east  his  eve, 
"Where,  next  the  queen,  was  plac'd  his  Emily; 
Then  passing  to  the  saddle-bow  lie  bent  : 
A  sweet  regard  the  gracious  virgin  lent. 
< For  woman,  to  the  brave  an  easv  prev, 
Still  follow  fortune  where  she  leads  tfic  way.) 
Just  then  from  earth  sprung  out  a  Hashing  fire, 
By  Pluto  sent,  at  Saturn's  bad  desire  : 
Thestartling steed  was  seis'd  with  sudden  fright, 
And,bounding,o'er  the  pommei  cast  the  knight : 
Forward  he  flew,  and,  pitching  on  his  head, 
31c  quiver'd  with  his  feet,  and  lav  for  dead. 
Black  was  his  count'nance  in  a  liltlc  space  ; 
For  all  the  blood  wasgather'd  in  his  race-  [ground, 
Help  was  at  hand  :  they  rear'd  him  trom  the 
And  from  his  cumbrous  armshis  limbs  unbound: 
Thenlanc'd  a  vein,  and  watch'd  returning  breath  ; 
It  came,  hut  clogg'd  with  symptoms  of  his  death. 
The  saddle-how  the  nobler  parts  had  prest, 
All  bruis'd  and  mortified  his  manly  breast. 
Him  still  entrane'd,  and  in  a  litter  laid, 
They  bore  from  field,  and  to  his  bed  convey'd. 
At  length  he  wak'd.  and,  with  a  feeble  cry, 
The  word  he  first  pronoune'd  was  Emily. 
Meantime   the   king,    though   inwardly   he 

mourn'd, 
Jn  pomp  triumphant  to  the  town  return'd, 
Attended  by  the  chiefs  who  fought  the  field 
t  Now  friendly  mix'd,  and  in  one  troopcompcll'd), 
Compos'd  his  looks  to  counterfeited  cheer, 
And  bade  them  not  for  Arcite' s  life  to  fear. 
But  that  which  gladded  all  the  warrior  train, 
Though  most  were  sorely  wounded  none  were 

slain. 
The  surgeons  soon  despoil'd  them  of  their  arms,' 
And  some  with  salves  they  cure,  and  some  with 

charms  ; 
Foment  the  bruises,  and  the  pains  assuage. 
And  heal   their  inward   hurts   with   sov'rejgn 

draughts  of  sage. 
The  king  in  person  visits  all  around; 
Comforts  the  sick,  congratulates  the  sound  ; 
Honors  the  princely  chiefs,  rewards  the  rest, 
And  holds  for  thrice  three  days  a  royal  feast. 
None  was  disgrae'd;  for  failing  is  no  shame, 
And  cowardice  alone  is  Joss  of  fame, 


The  vent'rous  knight  is  from  the  saddle  thrown* 
Hut  'tis  the  fault  of  fortune,  not  his  own. 
If  crowns  and  palms  the  conqu'ring  side  adorn, 
The  victor  under  better  stars  was  born  : 
The  brave  man  seeks  not  popular  applause, 
Nor  overpower'd  with  arms  deserts  his  cause  ; 
Unsham'd,  tho'  foil'd,  he  docs  the  best  he  can  ; 
Force  is  of  brutes,  but  honor  is  of  man. 

Thus  Theseus  smil'd  on  all  with  equal  grace. 
And  each  was  set  according  to  his  place. 
With  ease  were  reconcil'd  the  differing  parts, 
For  envy  never  dwells  in  noble  hearts. 
At  length  they  took  their  leave,  the  time  expir'd, 
Well  pleas'd,  and  to  their  several  homes  retir'd. 

Meanwhile  the  health  of  Arcite  still  impairs; 
From  bad    proceeds  to  worse,  and  mocks  the 

leeches  cares  ; 
Swoln  is  his  breast,  his  inward  pains  increase; 
All  means  are  us'd,  and  all  without  success. 
The  clotted  blood  lies  heavy  on  his  heart, 
Corrupts,  and  there  remains  in  spite  of  art: 
Nor  breathing  veins,  nor  cupping,  will  prevail; 
All  outward  remedies  and  inward  fail  : 
The  mould  of  nature's  fabric  is  destroy'd  ; 
Her  vessels  discompos'd,  her  virtue  void  : 
The  bellows  of  his  lungs  begin  to  swell :        y 
All  out  of  frame  is  every  jecret  cell,  C 

Nor  can  the  good  receive,  nor  bad  expel.        3 
Those  breathing  organs  thus  within  onpress'd, 
With  venom  soondistend  thesinewsof  nisbreast. 
Nought  profits  him  to  save  abandoned  life, 
Nor  vomits  upward  aid,  nor  downward  laxative.    | 
The  midmost  region  batter'd  and  destroy'd, 
When  nature  cannot  work  th'  effect  of  art  is 

void. 
For  physic  can  but  mend  our  crazy  state, 
Patch  au  old  building,  not  a  new  create. 
Arcite  is  doom'd  to  die  in  all  his  pride,  -% 

Must  leave  his  youth,  and  yield  his  beauteous/ 
bride,  C 

Gain'd  hardly,  against  right,  and  unenjoy'd.  J 
When  'twas declar'd  all  hope  of  life  was  past^ 
Conscience  (that  of  all  physic  works  the  last)  C 
Caus'd  him  to  send  for  Emily  in  haste.  j 

With  her,  at  his  desire,  came  Palamon  ; 
Then  on  his  pillow  rais'd,  he  thus  begun  : 
No  language  can  express  the  smallest  part 
Of  what  I  feel,  and  sutler  in  my  heart, 
For  you,  whom  best  I  love  and  value  most ; 
Hut  to  your  service  I  bequeath  my  ghost ; 
Which  from  this  mortal  body  when  untied, 
Unseen,  unheard,  shall  hover  at  your  side  ; 
Nor  fright  you  waking,  nor  your  sleep  offend, 
But  wait  officious,  and  your  steps  attend. 
How  I  have  lov'd,  excuse  my  falt'ring  tongue, 
My  spirits  feeble,  and  my  pains  are  strong  : 
This  I  may  say,  I  only  grieve  to  die, 
Because  I  lose  mv  charming  Emily  • 
To  die,  when  Heaven  had  put  you  in  my  pow'r, 
Fate  could  not  choose  a  more  malicious  hour ! 
What  greater  curse  could  envious  fortune  give, 
Than  just  to  die  when  I  began  to  live  ! 
Vain  men,  how  vanishing  a  bliss  we  crave, 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  with'ringin  the  grave! 

Never 
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-.  O  never  more  to  seethe  sun! 
Still  dark,  hi  3  damp  vault,  and  still  alone  ! 
Tins  Fate  is  common  ;  but  I  lo-=c  my  breath, 
Near  bliss,  atidyet  n  >t  hless'd  before  mv  dc 
Farewell;  but  take  me  dying  in  your  arms, 
'lis  all  1  can  enjoy  «.f  all  your  charms  : 
This  hand  I  cannot  but  in  death  resign  ; 
All  !  coal  J  I  li\e  1   bin  while  I  five  'tis  mine 
1  feel  my  end  approach,  and  thus  embrae'd, 
Am  pleas'd  to  die  ;  but  heat  me  speak  my  last : 
Ah  !  my  sweet  foe,  for  yau,  and  you  alone, 
I  broke  my  faith  with  injur'd  Palamon. 
But  love  the  sense  vi  right  and  wrong  confounds 
Strong  love  and  proud  ambition  have  no  bounds  : 
And  much  1  doubt,  should  Heaven  my  life  pro- 
long, 
1  Id  return  to  justify  mv  wrong. 

For,  while  my  former  flames  remain  within, 
Repentance  i?  but  want  of  pow't  to  sin. 
With  mortal  haired  I  pursued  his  life; 
Nor  he,  nor  you,  were  guilty  of  the  strife  : 
Nor  I,  hut  as  I  lov'd  :  ye!  all  comVm'd,    ' 
Your  d  my  impotence  of  mind, 

And  his  concurrent  flame,  that  blew  my  fire ; 
For  still  our  kindred  souls  had  one  desire. 
He  had  a  moment's  right  in  point  of  time  ; 

I  seen  first,  then  his  had  been  the  criuic' 
Fate  made  it  mine,  and  justified  his  right ; 
Nor  holds  this  eardi  a  more  deserving  knight 
For  virtue,  valor,  and  for  noble  blood. 
Truth,  honor,  all  that  is  compris'd  in  good  ; 
So  help  mc  Heaven,  in  all  the  world  is  none 
So  worthy  to  be  lov'd  as  Palamon. 
He  loves  vou  too  with  such  an  holy  fire 
As  will  not,  cannot,  but  with  life  expire  : 
Our  vow'd  affections  both  have  often  tried, 
Nor  any  love  but  yours  could  ours  divide. 
Then,  by  my  love's  inviolable  band, 
By  mv  long  suff'ring,  and  my  short  command, 
If  e'er  >ou  plight  your  vows  when  I  am  gone, 
Have  pity  on  the  faithful  Palamon. 

Thij  was  his  last ;  for  death  came  on  amain, 
And  excrcis'd  below  his  iron  reign  ; 
Then  upward  to  the  seat  of  life  he  goes  : 
Sense  fled  before  him,  what  he  touch'd  he  froze. 
Yet  could  he  not  his  closing  eyes  withdraw, 
Though  less  and  less  of  Emily  he  saw  ; 
So,  speechless,  for  a  little  space  he  lay  ; 
Then  grasp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  sigh'd  his 
soul  away. 

But  whitin  r  went  his  soul,  let  such  relate 
Who  ?eatch  the  secrets  of  the  future  state  : 
Divine-  can  say  but  what  themselves  believe  ; 
Strong  proofs  they  have,  but  not  demonstrative  : 
Fo^r  were  all  plain,  then  all  sides  must  agree, 
And  faith  itself  be  lost  in  certaintv. 
To  live;  uprightly  then  is  sure  the  best ; 
Tosave  ourselves,  and  not  to  damn  the  re~t. 
The  soul  of  Areite  went  where  heathens  go, 
Who  better  live  than  we,  though  less  they  know. 

In  Palamon  a  lively  crief  appears ; 
Silent  he  wept,  asham'd  to  show  his  tears  : 

ha  -hrieK'd  but  once,  and  then  Oppri    -'d 
With  sorrow,  sunk  upon  her  lover's  breast : 


Till  Theseus  in  his  arms  convey'*!  with  care, 
Far  from  so  sad  a  sight,  the  swooning  fair. 
Twere  loss  of  time  her  sorrow  to  relate  ;  1 

111  bears  the  sex  a  youthful  lover's  fate,  £ 

When  just  approaching  to  the  nuptial  state  ;  J 
But,  like  a  low-hung  cloud,  it  rains  so  fast, 
That  ail  at  once  it  falls,  and  cannot  la<t. 
The  face  of  things  is  chang'di  and  Athens  now, 
That  laugh'd  so  late,  becomes  the  scene  of  woe  ; 
Matrons  and  maids,  both  sexes,  ev'ry  state, 
With  tears  lament  the  knight's  untimely  fate. 
\or  greater  grief  in  falling  Troy  was  seen 
f  or  Hector's  death  ;  but  Hector  was  not  then. 
Old  men  with  dust  deform'd  their  hoary  hair  ; 
The  women  beat  their  breasts,  their  cheeks  they 

tear. 
Why  wouldst  thou  go,  with  one  consent  they  cry. 
When  thou  hadst  gold  enough,  and  Emily  ? 
Theseus  himself,  who  should  have  checr'd  the 

grief 
Of  others,  wanted  now  the  same  relief. 
Old  Egeus  only  could  revive  his  son, 
Who  various  changes  of  the  world  had  known  ; 
And  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  fate, 
Still  alt' ring,  never  in  a  steady  state  ; 
Good  after  ill,  and  after  pain  delight ; 
Alternate,  like  the  scenes  of  day  and  night : 
Since  ev'ry  man  who  lives  is  bom  to  die, 
And  none  can  boast  sincere  felicity, 
With  equal  mind  what  happens  let  us  bear, 
Nor  joy  nor  grieve  too  much  for  tilings  beyond 

our  care. 
Like  pilgrims  to  th'  appointed  place  we  tend  ; 
The  world's  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey's  end. 
Even  kings  but  play;  and  when  their  j  art  is  done, 
Some  other,  worse  or  better,  mount  the  throne. 
With  words  like  these  the  crowd  was  satisfied  : 
And  so  they  would  have  Veen  had  Theseus  died. 
But  he,  their  king,  was  lab'ring  in  his  mind  1 
A  fitting  place  for  ftm'ral  pomps  to  find,  r 

Which  were  in  honor  of  the  d/ad  design'd  :     3 
And,  after  long  debate,  at  last  he  found 
(As  love  itself  had  mark'd  the  spot  of  ground) 
That  grove  for  ever  green,  that  conscious  land, 
Where  be  with  Palamon  fought  hand  to  hand  : 
That  where  he  fed  his  amorous  desires 
With  soft  complaints,  and  felt  his  hottest  fires. 
There  other  flame  might  waste  his  earthly  part, 
And  burn   his   limbs,   where  love  had  burn'd 
his  heart. 
This  once  resolv'd,  the  peasants  were  enjoin'd 
Sere-wood,  and  firs,  nnd  dodder 'd  oaks  to  find. 
With  sounding  axes  to  the  grove  they  go. 
Fell,  split,  and  lav  the  fuel  on  a  row, 
Vulcanian  food  :  a  bier  is  next  prepar'd, 
On  which  the  lifeless  body  should  be  rear'd, 
Cover'd  with  cloth  of  gold,  on  which  was  laid 
The  corpse  of  Areite,  in  like  robes  array'*!. 
White  gloves  were  on  his  hands,  and  on  his  head 
I  A  wreath  of  laurel,  mix'dwith  myrtle,  spread. 
A  sword  keen-edg'd  within  his  right  he  held-, 
The  warlike  emblem  of  the  conquer'd  field  : 
Hare  was  his  manlv  visage  on  the  bier  : 
Meuac'd  his  cotrnVaance:  even  in  death  severe, 

Then 
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Then  to  the  palace-hall  they  bore  the  knight, 

To  lie  in  solemn  itate,  a  public  sight. 

Groans, cries, and  bowlings, fill  the  crowded  place, 

.And  unaffected  sorrow  sat  on  ev'ry  face. 

Sad  Palamon  above  the  rest  appears, 

In  sable  garments,  dew'd  with  gushing  tears : 

His  auburn  locks  on  either  shoulder  flow'd, 

Which  to  the  fun'ral  of  his  friend  he  vow'd  : 

But  Emily,  as  chief,  was  next  his  side, 

A  virgin-w  idow,  and  a  mourning  bride. 

And,  that  the  princely  obsequies  might  be 

Performed  according  to  his  high  degree, 

The  steal  that  bore  him  living  to  the  fight 

Wasirapp'dwithpolish'dstcel.allshiningbriiiht, 

And  covcr'd  with  th'achievemeutsoftheknight 

The  riders  rode  abreast,  and  one  his  shr?JJ, 

His  lance  of  cornel-wood  another  held  ; 

The  third  his  bow,  and,  glorious  to  behold, 

The  costly  quiver,  all  of  bumish'd  gold. 

The  noblest  of  the  Grecians  next  appear, 

And,  weeping,  ou  their  shoulders  bore  the  bier;  I  Thrice  facing  to  the  Left,  and  thrice  they  turn'd 

With  sober  pace  they  march/d,  and  often  staid) 


And  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  and  rich  array; 
In  midst  ofwhieh,  embalmed,  his  bodv  lay. 
The  service  sung,  the  maid  who  mourning  eyes 
The  stubble  fir'd  ;  the  smouldering  flames  arise: 
This  office  done,  she  sunk  upon  the  ground  ; 
Rut  what  she  spoke  recover'd  from  her  swoon, 
I  want  the  wit  in  moving  words  to  dress ; 
But  by  themselves  the  tender  sok  may  guess. 
While  the  devouring  tire  was  burning  fast, 
Rich  jewels  in  the  (lame  the  wealthy  cast  ; 
And  some  their  shields,  and  some  their  lances 

threw, 
And  gave  their  warrior's  ghost  a  warrior's  due. 
bull  bowls  of  wine,  of  honey,  milk,  and  blood,") 
Where  pour'd  upon  the  pile  of  burning  wood,  I 
And  hissing  flames  receive,  and,  hungry,  lick  f 

the  food.  J 

Then  thrice  the  mounted  squadrons  ride  around 
The  fire,  and  Arcite's  name  they  thrice  resound; 
Hail,  and  farewell,  they  shouted  thrice  amain  ; 


And  thro'  the  master-street  the  corpse  convey' d 
The  houses  to  their  tops  with  black  were  spread, 
And  even  the  pavements  were  withmourning  hid. 
The  right  side  of  the  pall  old  Egeus  kept, 
And  on  the  left  the  royal  Theseus  wept ; 
Each  bore  a  golden  bowl  of  work  divine, 
With   honey  fill'd,  and  milk,  and  mix'd  with 

ruddv  wine. 
Then  Palamon,  the  kinsman  of  the  slain, 
And  after  him  appear'd  th' illustrious  train, 
To  grace  the  pomp,  came  Emily  the  bright, 
With  cover'd  fire,  the  fun'ral  pile  to  light. 
U  itli  high  devotion  was  the  service  made, 
And  all  the  rites  of  Pagan  honor  paid  : 
i>o  lofty  was  the  pile,  a  Parthian  bow, 
With  vigor  drawn,  must  send  the  shaft  below. 
The  bottom  was  full  twenty  fathom  broad", 
With  crackling  straw  beneath  in  due  proportion 

strew'd. 
The  fabric  seein'd  a  wood  of  rising  green, 
W  ith  sulphur  and  bitumen  cast  between, 
To  feed  the  flames :  the  trees  were  unctuous  fir,  ~) 
And  mountain-ash,  the  mother  of  the  spear  :  > 
The  mourner-yew  and  builder-oak  were  there :  J 
The  beech,  the  swimming  alder,  and  the  plane,"] 
Hard  box,  and  linden  of  a  softer  grain,  1 

And  laurels,  which  the  Gods  for  conquering  i 

chiefs  ordain.  J 

How  they  were  rank'd  shall  rest  untold  by  me, 
U  ith  nameless  nymphs  that  liv'd  in  ev'ry  tree  : 
iNor  how  the  dryads,  or  the  woodland  train, 
Disherited,  ran  howling  o'er  the  plain  : 
Nor  how  the  birds  to  foreign  seats  repair'd, 
Or  beasts,  that  bolted  out,  and  saw  the  Lrest 

bar'd  : 
Nor  how  the  ground,  nowclear'd,  with  ghastly 

fright, 
Beheld  the  sudden  sun,  a  stranger  to  the  light. 

The  straw,  as  I  first  said,  was  laid  below  : 
Of  chips  and  sere-wood  was  the  second  row  ; 
The  third  of  greens,  and  timber  newly  fell'd  ; 
The  fourth  high  stage  the  fragrant  odor;  held. 


again 
Still  as  they  turn'd, theybeattheirclatt'ri ng shields; 
The  women  mix  their  cries  ;  and  clamor  fills 

the  fields. 
The  warlike  wakes  continu'd  all  the  night, 
And  fun'ral  games  were  pltry'd  at  new  returning 

light. 
Who  naked  wrestled  best,  besmear'd  with  oil, 
Or  who  with  gauntlets  gave  or  took  the  foil, 
I  will  not  tell  you,  nor  would  you  attend ; 
But  briefly  haste  to  my  long  storv's  end. 

I  pass  the  rest  ;  the  year  was  fully  mourn M, 
And  Palamon  long  since  to  Thebes  retum'd  : 
When,  by  the  Grecians  general  consent. 
At  Athens  Theseus  held  his  parliament  •    l 
Among  the  laws  that  pass'd,  it  was  decreed, 
That  conquer'd  Thebes  from  bondage  should  be 

freed  , 
Reserving  homage  to  th'  Athenian  throne. 
To  which  the  sovereign  summon'd  Palamon. 
Unknowing  of  the  cause,  he  took  his  way, 
Mournful  in  mind,  and  still  in  black  array. 
The  monarch  mounts  the  throne,  and,  ptae'd 

on  high, 
Commands  into  the  court  the  beauteous  Emily  : 
So  call'd,  she.  came;  the  senate  ro?e,  and  paid 
Becoming  rev'rence  to  tho  royal  maid. 
And  first  soft  whispers  through  th*  assembly  went: 
With  silent  wonder  then  thev  watch'd  the  event: 
All  hush'd,  the  kina  arose  with  awful  grace  : 
Deep  thought  was  in  bib  breast,  and  counsel  in 

his  face. 
At  length  he  sighed  ;  and,  bavins  first  prepar'd 
Th'  attentive  audience,  thus  his  will  declar'd : 

The  cause  and  soring  of  motion,  from  above, 
Hung  down  on  earth  the  golden  chain  of  love  : 
Great  was  th'  effect,  and  high  was  his  intent, 
When  peace  among  the  jarring  seeds  he  * 
Fire,  flood,  and  earth,  and  ai  r,  by  this  were  bound, 
And  Love,  the  common  link,  the  new  creation 

crown'd . 
Thechain still  holds,  for,  though  the  forms  decay, 
Eternal  matter  never  wears  away  • 

Tiie 
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The  same  first  Mover  certain  bounds  has  plac'd. 
How  long  those  perishable  forms  shall  last : 
Nor  can  they  Urn  beyond  the  tune  assign'd 
By  that  all-seeing  and  all-making  mind  : 

Shorten  their  hour.-  they  may  ;  for  will  is  free ; 
Bat  nc\er  pass  th'  appointed  destiny. 
So  men  oppress'd,  when  weary  of  their  breath, 
Throw  oil  their  burden,  and  suborn  their  death. 
Then,  since  those  forms  begin,  and  have  their 

end, 
On  some  unalter'd  cause  they  sure  depend  : 
Parts  of  the  whole  are  we  ;  but  God  the  whole ; 
\\  ho  gives  us  life  ami  animating  soul  ■ 
tor  nature  cannot  from  a  part  derive 
That  being,  which  the  whole  can  only  give  : 
He  perfect,  stable  ;  but  imperfect  we, 
Subject  to  change,  and  diff'rent  in  degree  : 
Plants,  beasts,  and  man  ;  and,  as  our  organs  arc, 
\\  e  more  or  less  of  his  jxrfection  share. 
But  bv  a  long  descent  In  ethereal  tire 
Corrupts;  and  forms,  the  mortal  part,  expire  : 
As  he  withdraws  hi-,  virtue,  so  they  pass ; 
And  the  same  matter  makes  another  mass. 
This  law  th' Omniscient  Pow  'r  was  plea-'d  togive. 
That  ev'ry  kind  should  bv  succession  live: 
That  individuals  die  his  will  ordains ; 
The  propagated  species  still  remains. 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  bv  low  degrees  ; 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stavs, 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays ; 
So  wears  the  paving  pebble  in  the  street, 
And  towns  and  tow'rs  their  fatal  periods  meet  : 
So  rivers,  rapid  once,  now  naked  lie, 
Forsaken  of  their  springs,  and  leave  their  chan- 
nels dry. 
So  man,  at  first  a  drop,  dilates  with  heat, 
Then,  form'd,  the  little  heart  begins  to  beat ; 
Secret  he  feeds  unknowing  in  the  cell  ; 
At  length,  for  hatching  ripe,  he  breaks  the  shell, 
And  struggles  into  breath,  and  cries  for  aid  ; 
Then,  helpless,  in  his  mother's  lap  is  laid. 
He  creeps,  he  walks,  and,  issuing  into  man, 
Grudges  their  life  from  whence  his  own  began  : 
Reckless  of  laws,  eflects  to  rule  alone, 
Anxious  to  reign,  and  restless  on  the  throne  : 
First  vegetive,  then  feels,  and  reasons  last ; 
Rich  of  three  souls,  and  lives  all  three  to  waste. 
Some  thus :  but  thousands  more  in  fiow'r  of  age : 
For  few  arrive  to  run  the  latter  stage. 
Sunk  in  the  first,  in  battle  some  are  slain, 
And  others  whehn'd  beneath  the  stormy  main. 
What  makes  all  this,  but  Jupiter  the  kin;;, 
At  whose  command  we  perish  and  we  spring  ? 
Then  'tis  our  best,  since  thus  ordam'd  to  die. 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
Take  what  he  gives,  since  to  rebel  is  vain ; 
The  bad  grows  better,  which  we  well  susiain  ; 
And  could  we  choose  the  time,  and  choose  aright, 
Tis  best  to  die,  our  honor  at  the  height. 
When  we  have  done  our  ancestors  no  shame, 
But  serv'd  our  friends,  and  well  seeur  d  our  fame: 
Then  should  we  wish  our  happy  life  to  close, 
Au.l  leave  no  more  foi  fortune  to  dispone  : 


ead,  T 
is  freed,  £• 
:-cd  ?       3 


So  should  we  make  our  death  a  glad  relief 
From  future  shame,  from  sickness,  and  from  grief: 
Bajoyiog  while  we  live  the  present  hour. 
And  dying  in  our  excellence  and  fiow'r.    [run. 
Then  round  our  death-bed  ev'ry  friend  slrould 
And  joyous  of  our  conquest  early  won  : 
While  the  malicious  world  with  envious  tears 
Should  grudge  OUT  happy  end,  and  wish  it  theirs. 
Since  then  our  Arciteis  with  honor  dead, 
Why  should  we  mourn  that  heso  soon  is 
Or  call  untimely  what  the  Gods  decrei 
With  grief  as  just  a  friend  may  be  deplor'd, 
From  a  fotd  prison  to  free  air  rcstor'd. 
Ought  he  to  thank  his  kinsmen  or  his  wife, 
Could  tears  rccal  him  into  wretched  life? 
Their  *mrow  hurts  themselves  ;  on  him  is  lost ; 
And,  worse  than  both,  offends  his  happy  ghost. 
What  then  remains,  but,  after  past,  annoy, 
To  take  the  good  vicissitude  of  joy  ? 
To  thank  the  gracious  Gods  for  what  they  give. 
Possess  our  souls,  and,  while  we  live,  to  live? 
OrJaiu  we  then  two  sorrows  to  combine, 
And  in  one  point  th'  extremes  of  grief  to  join  ) 
That  thence  resulting  joy  may  be  renevv'd  ; 
As  jarring  notes  in  harmony  conclude. 
Then  1  propose  that  Palamon  shall  be 
In  marriage  join'd  with  beauteous  Emily  ; 
For  which  already  I  havegain'd  th'  assent 
Of  my  free  people  in  lull  parliament. 
Long  love  to  her  has  borne  the  faithful  knight, 
And  well  deserv'd,  had  fortune  done  him  right  ; 
'Tis  time  to  mend  her  fault  ;  since  Emily 
By  Arcite's  death  from  former  vows  is  free  : 
If  you,  fair  sister,  ratify  th'  accord, 
And  take  him  for  your  husband  and  jour  lord, 
'Tis  no  dishonor  to  confer  your  grace 
On  one  descended  from  a  royal  race  : 
And  were  he  less,  vet  years  of  service  past 
From  grateful  souls  exact  reward  at  last. 
Pitv  is  Heaven's  and  yours  :   nor  can  she  find 
A  throne  so  soft  as  in  a  woman's  mind. 
Hesaid ;  she  blush'd  ;  and,  as  o'craw'd  by  might, 
Seem'd  togive  Theseus  what  she  gave  the  knight. 
Then,  turning  to  the  Theban,  thus  he  said  ; 
Small  arguments  are  needful  to  persuade 
Your  temper  to  comply  with  my  command  ; 
And, speaking  thus,  he  gave  Emilia's  hand. 
Smil'd  Venus,  to  behold  her  own  true  knight'y 
Obtain  the  conquest,  tho'  he  lost  the  fight  j      • 
And  bless'd  with  nuptial  bliss  the  sweet  labo-  \ 

rious  night.  y 

Eros  and  Anteros  on  either  side, 
One  fir'd  the  bridegroom,  and  one  warm'd  the 

bride  ; 
And  long-attending  Hymen  from  above 
Shower'd  on  the  bed  the  whole  Idalian  grove* 
All  of  a  tenor  was  their  after-life, 
No  day  discolor'd  with  domestic  strife  ; 
No  jealousy,  but  mutual  truth  believ'd, 
Secure  repose,  and  kindness  undeceiv'd. 
Thus  Heaven,  beyond  the  com  pass  ofh  is  though^ 
Sent  him  the  blessing  heso  dearly  bought. 

So  may  the  Oueen  of  Love  long  duty  bless, 
And  all  true  lover*  hud  the  same  success 

§20. 
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§  '„'().    Rcligio  Laid.    Dryden. 

an    EPISTLE. 

Dim  as  the  borrow  <l  btamsofmoou  and  stars 
To  loneh  weurv  wand'riug  travellers, 

Js  rc;i    m  to  the  SOlU  :   and  as  on  high 

Those  r-  .    Jgfires  discover  but  the  sky, 

Nor'light  usherc;  so  reason's  gfimm'ring  rayj 

Was  lertl  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way,       K 

Bui  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  Hay.  j 

And  as  thos  ■  nightly  tapers  disappear 

When  day's  bright  lord  ascends  our  hemisphere] 

So  pale  grows  reason  at  religion's  sight ; 

So  dies,  and  so  dissolves  in  supcmat'ral  light 

Somefew,whoselampshonebrigbter,havebeenled 

From  cause  to  cause,  ro  nature's  secret  head; 

And  found  that  one  fitrt  principle  must  be : 

But  what,  or  who,  that  universal  lit' ; 

Whether  some  sou!  encompassing  this  ball, 

Unmade,  nrtmov'd  ;  yet  making,  moving  all ; 

Or  various  atoms,  interfering  dance, 

I.cap'd  into  form,  the  noble,  work  of  chance  ; 

Or  this  great  ail  was  from  eternity  :  ~) 

Not  e'en  the  Stagyrire  himself  could  see,         >■ 

And  Epicurus  guess'd  as  well  as  he  ;  3 

As  blindly  grop'd  they  for  a  future  state  ; 

As  rashly  judg'd  of  providence  and  fate  : 

But  least  of  all  could  their  endeavours  find 

WhatAost  concem'd  the  good  of  human  kind  : 

For  happiness  was  never  t<>  lie  found, 

But  vamsh'd  from  them  like  enchanted  ground. 

One  thought  content  the  good  to  he  enjoy  d  : 

This  every  little  accident  oestroy'd  : 

The  wi-er  madmen  did  for  virtue  toil; 

A  thorny,  or  at  hest  a  barren  soil  : 

1  n  pleasure  some  their  glut  ton  soul  swouldstccp:^ 

Hi  1 1  found  their  line  too  short,  the  well  too  deep;  C 

And  leaky  vessels  which  no  bliss  could  keep. j 

Thus  anxious  thoughts  in  endless  circles  roll, 

Without  a  centre  where  to  fix  the  soul  : 

In  this  wild  maze  their  vain  endeavours  end  : 

How  can  the  less  the  greater  comprehend? 

Or  finite  reason  reach  Infinity  ? 

For  what  could  fathom  God  were  more  than  lie. 

The  Heist,  thinks  he  stands  on  firmer  ground  ; 

Cries  cufixa, the  mightv  secret's  found  : 

God  is  that  spring  of  good  ;  supreme,  and  best ; 

We  made  to  serve,  and  in  that  service  blest. 

If  so,  some  rules  of  worship  must  be  given, 

Distributed  alike  to  all  by  Heaven  : 

Else  God  were  partial,  and  to  some  denied 

The  means  his  justice  should  for  all  provide. 

This  gen'ral  worship  is  to  praise  and  pray  ; 

One  part  to  borrow  blessings,  one  to  pay  : 

And  when  frail  nature  slides  into  offence, 

The  sacrifice  for  crimes  is  penitence. 

Yetj  since  th'  effects  of  Providence,  we  find, 

Are  variously  dispens'd  to  human  kind  ; 

That  vice  triumphs,  and  virtue  suffers  here,    * 

A  brand  that  sov'reign  justice  cannot  bear ; 

Our  reason  prompts  us  to  a  future  state, 

The  last  appeal  from  fortune  and  from  fate  ; 

V\  here  God's  all-righteous  ways  will  be  declar'd; 

The  bad  meet  punishment,  the  good  reward. 


Thus  man  by  his  own  strength  to  Heaven  would 
And  would  not  beoblig'd  to  God  for  more,  [soar; 
Vain  wretched  creature  I    how  art  thou  milled. 
To  think  thv  wit  these  godlike  notions  bred  1 
These  truths  are  not  the  product  of  thy  mind. 
But  dropt  from  heaven,  and  of  a  nobler  kind. 
Revcal'd  religion  first  inform'd  thy  sight, 
And  reason  saw  not  till  faith  sprung  the  light. 
Hence  all  thy  nat'ral  worship  takes  the  source  ; 
"lis  revelation,  what  thou  think'st  discourse. 
Rise  how  contest  thou  to  see  these  truths  so  clear, 
Which  so  obscure  to  Heathens  did  appear? 
Not  Plato  these,  nor  Aristotle  found  ; 
Nor  he  whose  wisdom  oracles  rcnown'd. 
Hast  thou  a  wit  so  deep,  or  so  sublime, 
Or  canst  thou  lower  dire,  or  higher  climb  ? 
Canst  thou  by  reason  more  of  godhead  know 
Than  Plutarch,  Seneca,  or  Gicaro  ? 
Those  giant  wits  in  happier  ages  born, 
When  arms  and  arts  did  Greece  and  Rome  adorn. 
Knew  no  such  system  ;    no  such  piles  could  raise 
Of  nat'ral  worship  built  on  prayer  and  praise 
To  one  sole  God. 

Nor  did  remorse  to  expiate  sin  prescril>e  ; 
But  slew  their  fellow-creatures  for  a  bribe  : 
The  guiltless  victim  groan'd  for  their  offence; 
And  cruelty  and  blood  were  penitence. 
If  slice))  and  oxen  could  atone  for  men, 
Ah  !  at  how  cheap  a  rate  the  rich  might  sin ! 
And  great  oppressors  might  heaven's  wrath  be- 
By  ofi'ritig  his  own  creatures  for  a  spoil !    [guile, 

Dar'stthou,  poor  worm,  offend  Infinity? 
And  must  the  terms  of  pence  be  given  by  thee  ? 
Then  thou  art  Justice  in  the  last  appeal ; 
Thv  easy  God  instructs  thee  to  rebel ; 
And  like  a  king,  remote  and  weak,  must  take 
What  satisfaction  thou  art  pleas'd  to  make. 

But  if  there  be  a  pow'r  too  just  and  strong 
To  wink  at  crimes,  and  bear  uupunish'd  wrong, 
Look  humbly  upward,  see  his  will  disclose 
The  forfeit  first,  and  then  the  fine  imposej 
A  mulct  thv  po\erty  could  never  pay, 
Had  not  eternal  wisdom  found  the  way, 
And  with  celestial  wealth  supplied  thy  store  ; 
Hisjustice  makes  the  fine,hismercy  qui  1st  he-core. 
See  God  descending  in  thy  human  frame; 
Th'  offending  suffering  in  th'  offender's  name  ; 
All  thy  misdeeds  to  him  imputed  see, 
And  all  his  righteousness  devolv'd  on  thee. 

For,  granting  we  have  sinn'd,  and  that  th'  of- 
Of  man  is  made  against  Omnipotence,     [fence 
Some  price  that  bears  proportion  must  be  paid  , 
And  infinite  with  infinite  be  weigh'd. 
See  then  the  Deist  lost  ;  remorse  for  vjkse, 
Not  paid  ;  or,  paid,  inadequate  in  price  : 
What  farther  means  can  reason  now  direct, 
Or  what  relief  from  human  wit  expect? 
That  shows  us  sick  ;  and  sadly  are  we  sure 
SiiH  to  be  sick,  till  Heaven  reveal  the  cure  : 
If  then  Heaven's  will  must  needs  be  understood, 
Which  must,  if  we  want  cu  re,  andlleavenbegood, 
Let  all  records  of  will  reveal'd  be  shown  ;      -\ 
With  scripture  all  in  equal  balance  thrown,   v 
And  our  one  sacred  book  will  be  that  one.      j 

Proof 
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Proof  needs  hoi  here :  for  whether  we  compare 
That  impious  idle  superstitious  ware 
I  .  lustrations,  off  rings,  which  before, 

In  rarious  ....  s,  i  irious  countries  bore, 
With  christian  laith  and  virtues  ;  we  shall  find 
None  answ'ring  the  great  ends  of  human  kind, 
But  this  one  rule  of  life,  that  shows  us  best 
How  God  may  be  appcas'd,  and  mortals  blest. 
Whether  from  Length  of  time  its  worth  we  draw, 
The  word  is  scarce  more  anlient  than  the  law  ; 
lkavi'.i's  early  care  prescrib'd  for  ev'rj 
First  in  'the  soul,  ami  after  in  the  Page. 
Or  whether  more  abstractedly  we  look. 
Or,  on  the  writers,  or  the  written  book, 
Whence,  but  from  Heaven,  could  men  unskill'd 

in  arts. 
In  sev'ral  ages  born,  in  sev' rat-parts, 
Weave  such  agreeing  truths  ?  or  how,  or  why, 
Should  all  conspire  to  client  us  with  a  lye? 
Cnask'd  their  pains,  ungrateful  their  advice, 
Starving  their  gain,  and  martyrdom  their  price. 

If  on  the  book  itself  we  cast  our  view, 
Concurrent  heathens  prove  the  story  true  ; 
The  doctrine,  miracles;  which  must  convince, 
For  heaven  in  them  appeals  to  human  sense  ; 
And  tho'  thev  prove  not,  they  confirm  the  cause, 
\\  nenwhut  1«>  taught  agrees  with  nature's  laws. 

Then  for  the  style,  majestic  and  divine, 
It  speaks  no  less  than  Cod  in  ev'ry  line  ; 
(  oBimandingwords ;  whose  force  is  still  the  same 
As  the  first  hat  that  produe'd  our  frame. 
All  faiths  beside  or  did  by  arms  ascend, 
Or  since  indulg'd  has  made  mankind  their  f.iend, 
This  only  doctrine  docs  our  lust?  oppose, 
Unfed  bv  nature's  soil,  in  which  it  grows: 
Cross  to  our  int'rests,  curbing  sense  and  sin  • 
OppreiVd  without,  and  undermin'd  within, 
It  thrives  thro'  pain  ;  its  own  tormentors  iires 
And  with  a  stubborn  patience  still  aspires. 
To  what  can  reason  such  effects  assign 
Transcending  nature,  but  to  laws  divine  ; 
Which  in  that  sacred  volume  arc  contain'd  ; 
Sufficient,  clear,  and  for  that  use  qrdain'd  r 

But  stay  :  the  Deist  here  will  urge  anew. 
No  Mpernat'ra)  worship  can  be  true; 
Because  a  gen'ral  law  is  that  alone 
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But  boundless  wisdom,  boundless  mcrcv,  may 
Find,  ev'n  for  those  bewilder'd  souls,  a  way  ; 
If  from  his  nature  foes  may  pity  claim, 
Much  more  may  strangers  who  ne'er  heard  hi* 

name. 
And  though  no  name  he  for  salvation  known, 
But  that  of  his  eternal  Son's  alone  ; 
Who  knows  how  far  transcending  goodness  can 
Extend  the  merits  of  that  Son  to  man  ? 
Who  knows  w  but  reasons  may  his  mercy  lead  \ 
Or  ignorance  invincible  may  |>lead  ? 
Not  only  charity  bids  hope  the  best, 
Hut  more  the  great  apostle  has  cxpress'd  : 
"  That  if  the  Gentiles,  whom  no  law  inspir'd, 
By  nature  did  what  was  by  law  rcqair'd, 
Thev,  who  the  written  rule  had  never  known. 
Were  to  themselves  both  rule  and  law  alone  : 
To  nature's  plain  indictment  they  shall  plead  ; 
And  by  their  conscience  he  eondemn'd  or  freed/' 
Most  righteous  doom  !  because  a  rule  reveal'd 
Is  none  to  those  from  whom  it  was  conceal'd. 
Then  those  who  follow'd  reason's  dictates  right 
I.iv'd  up,  and  lifted  high  their  nat'rai  light ; 
With  Socrates  ma\  see  their  Maker's  face, 
While  thousand  rubric-martyrs  want  a  place. 

Nor  does  it  baulk  my  chanty,  to  find 
Th'  Egyptian  bishop  of  another  mind  ; 
For  though  his  creed  eternal  truth  contains, 
'Tis  hard  for  man  to  doom  to  endless  pains 
All  who  believ'd  not  ail  his  r.eal- req uir'd  ; 
lie  first  could  prove  ho  was  inspir'd. 
Then  let  us  either  think  he  meant  to  say, 
This  faith,  where  published,  was  the  only  way  ; 
I  Or  else  conclude  that,  Arius  to  confute, 
(The  good  old  man,  too  eager  in  dispute, 
i  Flew  high  ;  and  as  his  christian  fury  rose   - 
jDamn'd  all  for  heretics  who  durst  oppose. 
;  i     Thus  far  mv  charity  this  path  has  tried  ; 
1  A  much  unskilful,  but  wcll-meaning.guide  : 
Yet  what  they  are,  e'en  these  crude  thoughts 

wire  bred, 
By  reading  that  which  better  thou  had  read. 
Thy  matchless  author's  work  ;  which  thou  my 

friend, 
Bv  well  translating  better  dost  commend  : 
Those  youthful  hours  which  of  thy  equals  most 


Which  most  to  all,  and  ev'ry  where,  be  known  :  In  toys  have  squander'd,  or  in  vice  have  lost  ; 


A  style  so  large  us  not  this  book  can  claim, 
Nor  aught  «hat  bears  reveal'd  religion's  name. 
'Tis  said,  the  sound  of  a  Messiah's  birth 
Is  crone  thro'  all  the  habitable  earth  ; 
But  still  that  text  must  be  confin'd  alone 
To  what  was  then  inhabited  and  known 


Those  hours  hast  thou  to  nobler  use  employ  d. 
And  the  severe  delights  of  truth  enjoy'd. 
Witness  this  weighty  book,  in  which  appears 
The  crabbed  toil  of  many  thoughtful  years, 
Spent  bv  thy  author,  in  the  sifting  care 
Of  rabbins  old  sophisticated  ware 


And  what  provisions  could  from  thence  accrue  j  From  gold  divine;  which  he  who  well  can  sort 


To  Indian  souls,  and  worlds  discover'd  new? 

In  other  parts  it  helps,  that  ages  past, 

The  scriptures  there  were  known,    and    were 

embrae'd 
Till  sin  spread  once  again  the  shade1;  of  night : 
What's  rhat  to  tHese,  who  never  saw  the  light? 

Of  all  objections  this  indeed  is  chief 
To  startle  reason,  il  belief: 

We  grant  *ti»  true,  that  liea\en  from  human  sense 
Has  hid  the  secret  paths  of  Providence  : 


May  afterwards  make  algebra  a  sport. 
A  treasure,  which  if  country  curates  buy, 
They  Junius  and  Tremcllius  may  defy  ; 
Save  pains  in  various  readings  and  translations  ; 
And  without  Hebrew  make  most  learn'd  ([no- 
tations. 
A  work  so  full  with  various  learning  fraught, 
So  nicely  ponder'd,  yet  so  strongly  wrought, 
As  nature's  height  and  art's  last  hand  roquir'd, 
As  much  as  man  could  compass,  uninspir'd  : 

Where 
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V.  here  we  may  see  what  errors  have  been  made 
Both  in  the  copyer's  and  translator's  trad''  ; 
How  Jewish,  Popish,  int' rests  have  prevail'd, 
And  where  infallibility  lias  fail'd. 

For  some,  whoh;  • 

Have  found  our  author  not  too  much  a  pi  ii 
F  »r  fashion's  sake  he  seems  to  have  recourse 
To  pope,  and  councils,  and  tradition's  force: 
Bt  I  he  thai  old  traditions  coidd  suhdtfe, 
Could  inii  but  find  the  weakness  of  the  new  ; 
It' scripture,  tho'  dcriv'd  from  heavenly  birth, 
Has  been  but  carelessly  preserv'd  On  earth; 
Jt  God'sown  people,  who  of  God  heforc 
Knew  what  we  know,  and  had  been  promis'd 

more 
In  fill-  r  terms  of  heaven's  assisting  care, 
And  who  did  neither  time  nor  stud)  spare, 
To  keep  tliis  book  untainted,  unperplex'd, 
Let  in  gross  errors  to  corrupt  the  text, 
Omitted  paragraphs,  embroil'd  tlie  sense, 
With  vain  traditions  stopt  the  git|  in  ;  fence, 
Whioh  ev'ry  common  hand  pull'd  up  with  ease, 
v\  hatsafet]  from  suclibrnsliTWoed-helpsas  these? 
If  ^written  words  from  time  ate  not  secur'd, 
How  can  tve  think  have  oral  sounds  endur'd  ? 
Which  thu   transmit  ted,  if  one  mouth  has  fail'd, 
Immortal  ages  are  entail'd  : 

that  some  such  have  been,  isprovMtoo  plain, 
If  ive  consi  ler  int'rest,  church,  and  gain. 

O  b'it,  says  one,  tradition  set  aside, 
Where  can  we  hope  for  an  unerring  guide  ? 
For  since  ill'  original  scripture  has  been,  losk:, 
All  copies  disagreeing,  maim'd  the  most, 
Or  christian  faith  can  have  no  certain  ground, 
Wr  truth  in  church-tradition  must  be  found. 

Such  an  omniscient  church  we  wish  indeed  ; 
Twere  u  orth  boih  Testaments ;  cast  in  the  creed: 
But  if  thp  mother  be  a  guide  so  sure 
As  can  all  doubts  resolve*  and  truth  secure, 
Then  her  infallibility,  as  well 
V.  litre  copies  are  eorrupt  or  lame,  can  tell  ; 
lie-tore  lost  canons  with  as  liitle  pains, 
As  truly  explicate  what  still  remains : 
\\  hich  pet  no  council  dare  pretend  to  do  ; 

iss,  like  I'.sdras,  they  could  write  it  new: 
Strange  confidence  -till  to  interpret  true. 
Yet  not  be  sure  that  all  they  have  explain'd 
Is  in  the  bits:  original  contain'd. 
More  safe,  and  much  more  modest,  'tis  to  say, 
God  would  not  leave  mankind  without  a  way 
And  that  the  scriptures,  tho'  not  every  where 
Free  from  corruption,  nf  entire,  Or  clear, 
Are  iincorrupt,  sufficient,  clear,  entire, 
In  all  things  which  our  needful  faith  require. 
If  other-  in  the  t  heller  see, 

'Tis  for  themselves  they  k  »k,  but  not  for  me: 
Foj  my  salvation  musl  its*  doom  receive, 
Not  from  what  others,  but  what  I  believe. 

.Mast  all  tradition  then  be  setaside? 
This  to  affirm,  were  ignorance  and  pride. 
Are  there  not  many  points,  some  needful  sure 
Tosaving  faith,  that  scripture  le  ves  obscure? 
"W  hich  ev'ry  sect  w  ill  vyrej  t  a  sev*l»l  way  ; 
Forwhat  one  sect  interpret*,  all  sect?  n    j 
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Wehold,and  saj  we  prove  from  scripture  plain,  •% 
That  Christ  is  God  |  the  bold  Soemian  C 

from  the  same  scripture  urges  he's  but  man.  3 
Nowwli  cm  end  tU'  important  suit? 

Both  parts  talk  loudly,  but  the  rule  is  mute. 

Shall  I  speak  plain,  and  in  a  nation  free 
Assume  art  honest  layman's  liberty? 
I  think,  according  to  m  ■  little  skill, 
To  my  own  mother-church  submitting  still. 
That  many  have  been  >.,\'(\,  and  mam-  may, 
Who  never  heard  this  question  brought  Eli  play. 
TV  unletter'd  Christian,  who  believes  in  gross. 
Plods  on  to  heaven,  and  ne'er  ii  at  a  loss  : 
1".  r  the  strait  gate  would  be  made  straiier  yet, 
Were  none  admitted  there  hut  men  of  wit. 
Th.!:,  rm'd,  with  learning  fraught, 

Horn  to  instruct,  as  others  to  be  taught, 
Must  study  well  the  sacred  page  ;  and  see 
Which  doctrine,  this  or  that,  does  best  agree 
With  the  whole  teuor  of  the  work  divine, 
And  plainhest  points  to  Heaven's  reveal'd  design? 
Which  exposition  flows  from  genuine  sense, 
And  which  is  fpre'd  by  wit  and  eloouencc." 
Mot  that  traditiou's  parts  are  useless  here  ; 
Wbengen'ral,  old,  disinterested,  and  clear; 
Thai  antient  fathers  thus  expound  the  page, 
Gives  truth  the  reverend  majesty  of  ape; 
Confirms  its  force  by  'biding  ev'ry  test ; 
For  hen  authorities  next  rules  art- best. 
And  still  the  nearer  to  the  spring  we  go, 
More  limpid,  more  unsoila,  the  waters  flow. 
Tim*  first  traditions  were  a  proof  alone  ; 
Could  wc  he  certain,  such  they  were,  so  known  , 
But  since  some  flaws  in  long  descent  may  be, 
They  make  not  truth,  but  probability. 
E'en  Arius  and  Peiagius  durst  provoke 


To  what  the  centuries  preceeding  spoKe. 
Such  difPrcnce  is  there  in  an  oft  told  tale  : 
Brit  truth  by  its  own  sinews  will  prevail. 
Tradition  written  therefore  more  commends 
Authority,  than  what  from  voice  descends  : 
And  this,  as  perfect  as  its  kind  can  be, 
Rolls  down  to  us  the  sacred  history  : 
Whit  h,  from  the  universal  church  receiv'J, 
Is  tried,  and  after  for  itself  heliev'd. 

The  partial  Papists  would  infer  from  hence 
Their  church,  in   last  icon,  should  judge  the 

sense. 
But  first  they  would  assume  with  wondrous  art 
Themselves  to  be  the  whole,  who  are  but  part 
Of  that  vast  frame  thechurch;  vet  grant  they  were 
The  banders-down,  can  they  from  thence  infer 
A  right  t'  hit  rprei  ?  or  would  they  alone, 
V,  ho  brought  trie  present,  claim  it  for  their  own? 
The  hook's  a  corn       tt  larj  ss  to  mankind; 
Not  more  for  them  than  ev'ry  man  design'd  : 
The  welcome  news  is  in  the  letter  found  ; 
The  carrier's  not  commission'd  to  expound. 
It  speaks  its-  If,  and  what  it  docs  contain 
In  all  things  needful  to  be  known  is  plain. 

In  times  o'ergroWn  with  ru ■■  and  ignorance, 
A  gainful  trade  their  clergy  did  advahci 
When  want  of  learning  kept  the  laymen  low, 
And  none  but  priests  were  authorii'd  to  know: 
Y  When 
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When  what  small  knowledge  was  in  them  did   In  doubtful  questions  'tis  the  safest  way 


dwell  i 
Aivd  he  a  pod  who  could  but  read  and  spell ; 
The  motlwr-ehurch  did  mightily  prevail  ; 
Site  parcel'd  out  the  Bildc  by  retail  : 
But  still  eamOBoded  wh.it  -he  sold  flr  save, 
To  keep  it  in  her  power  to  damn  or  save. 
Scripture  was  scaice,  and,  as  the  market  went, 
Poor  laymen  took  salvation  on  content ; 
As  needy  men  take  iimiav  g<w>d  or  bad  :     [had. 
God's  word  thev  had  not  bol  the  priest's  they 
Vet  whatever  false  conveyances  thev  made, 
The  lawyer  still  was  certain  to  be  paid. 
]n  those  dark  times  they  leam'd  their  knack  so 
That  by  long  u«e  they  jew  infallible,     [wellj 
At  last  a  knowing  pge  began  t'  inquire 
[f  they  the  book  or  that  did  them  inspire:  [late, 
And  making  narrower  search  they  Found,  tho' 
That  what  iliey  thought  the  priest's  was  their 

estate  : 
Taught  by  the  will  produe'd,  the  written  word, 
Huw  long  thev  had  been  cheated  on  record. 
Then  ev'rv  man  who  saw  the  title  fair, 
I  laim'd  a  child's  part,  and  put  in  for  a  share : 
Consulted  soberlv  hi*  private  good, 
And  sav'd  himself  as  cheap  a«.  e'er  he  coidd. 

Tis  true,  mv  friend,  and  far  be  rlatt'rv  hence, 
This  good  had  full  as  bad  a  consequence  : 
The  book  thus  put  in  er'ry  vulgar  hand, 
Which  each  presum'd  he  best  could  understand, 
The  common  rule  was  made  the  common  prey, 
And  at  the  mercy  of  the  rabble  lay. 
The  tender  page  with  horny  fists  was  gall'd  : 
And  he  was  gifted  most  that  loudest  bawl'd  ; 
The  spirit  gave  the  doctoral  degree  : 
And  ev'rv  member  of  a  company 
Was  of  his  trade  and  of  the  Bible  free 
Plain  truths  enough  fur  needful  use  they  found  ; 
But  men  would  still  he  itching  to  expound 
Each  was  ambitious  of  the  obscurest  place, 
?so measure ta'en  from  knowledge, all  from  grace 


To  learn  what  unsuspected  antients  say  : 

For  'tis  not  likely  we  should  higher  soar 

In  search  of  heaven  than  all  the  church  before} 

Nor  can  we  be  deceiv'd  unless  we  see 

The  scripture  and  the  fathers  disagree. 

If  after  all  thev  stand  suspected  still, 

For  no  man's  faith  depends  upon  his  will  •, 

'Tis  some  relief,  that  p<>int>  nut  clearly  known 

\\  ithout  much  hazard  may  hi'  let  alone: 

And  after  hearing  what  our  church  can  sav, 

If  still  our  reason  run-  another  way, 

That  private  reason  'Us  more  just  to  curb, 

Than  by  disputes  the  public  peace  disturb  ; 

For  points  obscure  are  of  small  use  to  learn  ; 

But  common  quiet  is  mankind's  concern. 

Thus  have  I  made  mv  own  opinions  (dear  j 
Yel  neither  praise  expect,  nor  censure  fear: 
And  this  uupolish'd  rugged  verse  I  chose, 
As  fittest  for  di-cour-e,  and  nearest  prose  : 
For  while  from  sacred  trmh  I  do  not  swerve; 
Tom   Sternhold's  or  Tom  ShadweH'a  rhymes 
will  serve. 


§  30.     Mac  riecknoe.     Brvden. 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay, 
And  when  fate  summons,  monarchs  must  obey. 
This  Ikcknoe  found,  who  like  Augustus,  young 
Was  call'd  to  empire,  and  had  govern'd  long: 
In  prose  and  verse  was  own'd  without  dispute^ 
I  Thro'  all  the  realms  of  Nonsense  absolute. 
This  aged  prince,  now  flourishing  in  peace, 
!  And  bless'd  with  issue  of  a  large  increase ; 
Worn  out  with  business,  did  at  length  debate 
I  To  settle  the  succession  of  the  state  : 
I  And  pond'ring  which,  of  all  his  sons,  was  fit 
i  To  reign,  and  wage  immortal  war  w  »th  Wit  ; 
1  Cried,  'Tis  resolv'd  ;  for  Nature  pleads  that  he 
'  Should  only  rule  who  most  resembles  me. 
i  Sh ,  alone,  mv  perfect  image  bears, 


Studv  and  pains  were  now  no  more  their  cure  ;  j  Mature  in  dullness  from  his  tender  years 


Text's  were  explain'd  by  fasting  and  by  pray'r: 
This  was  the  fruit  the  private  spirit  brought ; 
Occa=ion'd  bv  great  zeal  and  little  thought ; 
While  crowds  unlearn'd,    with  rude  devotion 

warm, 
About  the  sacred  winds  buz  and  swarm. 
The  fly-blown  text  creates  a  crawling  brood  ; 
And  turns  to  maggots  what  was  meant  for  food. 
A  thousand  daily  sects  rise  up  and  die  ; 
A  thousand  more  the  perish'd  race  supply : 
So  all  we  make  of  Heaven's  discover'd  w ill, 
Is  not  to  have  it,  or  to  use  it  ill. 
The  danger's  much  the  same;  on  sev'ral  shelves 
if  others  wreck  us,  or  we  wreck  ourselves. 

What  then  remains  but  waving  each  extreme, 
The  tides  of  ignorance  and  pride  to  stem  t 

r  so  rich  a  treasure  to  forego  ; 
Nor  proudly  seek  beyond  onr  pow'r  to  know  : 
Faith  is  net  built  on  disquisitions  vain  ; 
The  thins'  we  must  believe  are  few  and  plain 


But  since  men  will  believe  more  than  they  need,,  Was  but  the  prelude  of  that  glorious  day, 
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And  ev'ry  mm  will  nuke  himself  a  crt*d, 


Sh ,  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  is  he, 

Who  stands  confirm'd  in  full  stupidity. 

The  rest  to  some  faint,  meaning  make  pretence ; 

ButSh never  deviates  into  sense. 

Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall, 
Strike  thro',  and  make  a  lucid  interval  ; 
But  Sh— — 's  genuine  night  admits  no  ray; 
H's  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day. 
Besides  his  goodly  fabric  fills  the  eye, 
And  seems  design'd  for  thoughtless  majesty  : 
Thoughtlessas  monarch  oaks  that  shade  the  plain, 
And  spread  in  solemn  suite,  supinely  re'mn. 
Hey  wood  and  Shirley  were  but  types  of  thee, 
Thou  last  great  prophet  of  Tautology. 
Ev'n  I,  a  dunce  of  more  renown  than  lheyfc 
Was  sent  before  but  to  prepare  thy  way  ; 
And  coarsely  clad  in  Norwich  drugget,  came 
To  teach  the  nations  in  thy  greater  name. 
Mv  warbling  lute,  the  lute  1  whilom  strung, 
When  to  king  John  of  Portugal  I  sung, 


When  thou  un  ^jlver  Thames  didst  cut  thv  wax. 

'With 
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With  wcll-tiru'tl  oars,  before  tlic  royal  barge, 
Swell'd  with  the  pride  of  tin  celestial  charge  3 
And,  big  u  ith  1 » \  inn,  commander  of  an  host, 
The  like  was  ne'er  in  Epsom  blankets  toss'd. 
Methinks  1  »oe  the  new  Arioii  sail. 
The  lute  still  trembling  underneath  thy  nail. 
At  thy  wd!  shapen'd  thumb,  from  shore  to  shore 
The  treble-  squeak  for  fear,  the  basses  roar: 

Echoes,  from  rissing-Alley  Sh call, 

And  Sh they  reacting  from  Aston-Hall. 

About  thy  boat  the  little  fishes  throng, 
A>  at  the  morning  toast  that  floats  along. 
Sometimes,  as  prince  of  thy  harmonious  band, 
Thou  wield'sl  thy  papers  in  thy  threshing  hand. 
St.  Andre's  feet  ne'er  kept  more  equal  time, 
Not  e'en  the  feet  of  thy  own  Psyche's  rhyme  : 

Though  they  in  number  as  in  sense  excel ; 
So  just,  so  like  Tautology  they  fell, 
That,  pale  with  envy,  Singleton  forswore       ~\ 
The  lute  and  sword  v.  hicll  lie  in  triumph  bore,  C 
And  v.ow'd  he  ne'er  would  act  Villertus  more,  J 
Here  stopt  the  good  old  sire,  and  wept  tor  joy, 
In  silent  raptures  of  the  hopeful  boy. 
All  arguments,  but  most  his  plays,  persuade, 
That  for  anointed  dulness  he  was  made. 
Close  to  the  walls  which  fair  Augusta  bind 
(The  fair  Augusta,  much  to  fears  inciin'd) 
An  aiuient  fabric,  rais'd  t'  inform  the  sight, 
There  -food  of  yore  and  Barbican  it  bight : 
A  watch -to  w'r  once  :   but  now,  so  fate  ordains, 
Ot  all  tiie  pile  an  empty  name  remains  : 
From  its  old  ruins  brothel-houses  rise, 
Scenes  of  lewd  loves,  and  of  polluted  jovs, 
Where  their  \ast  courts  the  mother-strumpets 

keep, 
And  undisturb'd  by  watch,  in  silence  sleep. 
Near  these  a  nursery  erects  its  head,         [hred  ; 
Where  queens  are  form'd,   and    future  heroes 
Where  unfledg'U actors learu  to  laugh  and  crv,  \ 
Where  infant  punks  their  tender  voices  try,    v 
And  little  M  iximins  the  gods  defy.  ) 

Oreat  Fletcher  never  treads  the  buskins  here, 
Nor  greater  Johnson  dares  in  socks  appear  j 
But  gentle  Simpkin  just  reception  linds 
Amidst  this  monument  of  vani-h'd  minds  : 
Pure  clinches  the  suburbian  Muse  affords, 
And  Panton  waging  harmless  war  with  words. 
Here  Flecknoe,  as  a  place  to  fame  well  known, 

Ambitiously  design'd  his  Sh 's  throne: 

For  antient  Decker  prophesied,  long  since,  *j 
That  in  this  pile  should  reign  a  mighty  prince,  L 
Burn  for  a  scourge  of  wit,  and  flail  of  sense :  j 
To.whom  true  dulness  should  some  Psyche's  owe, 
But  worlds  of  M-isers  from  his  pen  should  flow  ; 
Humorists  and  Hypocrites  it  should  produce, 
\V  hole  Raymond  families,  and  tribes  of  Bruce, 
Now  empress  Fame  had  published  the  renown 

OfSh \  coronation  thro'  the  town. 

Rous'd  by  report  of  Fame,  the  nations  meet, 
From  near  Bun-hill  and  distant  Wathng-street; 
iNo  Persian  carpets  spread  th'  imperial  way, 
But  scattered  limbs  of  mangled  poets  lay  : 
From  dusty  shops  neglected  authors  come, 
Martyts  *1  pyo.;,  and"  relics  of  the  bum. 


Much  Heywood,  Shirley,  Ogleby,  there  lay  ; 

But  loads 'of  Sh almost  cboak'd  the  way, 

Bilk'd  stationers  for  yeomen  stood  prepar'd, 
And  II — n  was  captain  of -the  guard. 
The  hoary  prince  in  maje-ty  apprar'd, 
High  on  the  throne  of  hi-,  own  labors  rear'd. 
At  bis  right  hand  our  young  Atcanius  sat, 
Rome's  other  hope,  and  pillar  of  the  state. 
His  brows,  thick  fogs,  instead  of  glories,  graced 
And  lambent  Doiuess  play'd around  his  face. 
As  Hannibal  did  to  the  altars  come, 
Sworn  by  his  fire  a  mortal  foe  to  Koine; 
So  Sh— —  swore,  nor  should  his  vow  be  vain, 
That  he,  till  death,  true  dulness  would  maintain, 
And,  in  his  father'-  rijjht  and  realm's  defence, 
Ne'er  to  have  peace  with  wit,  nor  truce  with  sense. 
The  king  himself  the  sacred  unction  made, 
As  king  by  office,  and  as  a  priest  by  trade. 
In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  ball, 
He  plac'd  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale  ; 
Love's  kingdom  to  Ins  right  he  did  convey, 
At  once  bis  sceptre  and  his  rule  of  sway  ; 
Whose  righteous  lore  the  prince  had  practis'd 

young, 
And  from  whose  loins  recorded  Psyche  sprung; 
His  temples  last  with  poppies  were  o'erspread, 
That,  nodding,  seem'd  to  consecrate  his  head. 
Just  at  the  point  of  time,  if  fame  not  lye, 
On  his  right  hand  twelve  rev'rend  owls  did  fly. 
So  Romulus,  'tis  sung  bv  Tiber's  brook, 
Presage qf  sway  from  twice  six  vultures  took. 
Th'  admiring  throng  loud  acclamations  make, 
And  omens  of  his  future  empire  take. 
The  tire  then  shook  the  honors  of  his  head, 
And  from  his  brows  damps  of  oblivion  shed 
Full  on  the  filial  dulness :  long  he  stood,         -\ 
Repelling  from  his  breast  the  raging  god  ;        V 
At  length  burst  out  in  this  prophetic  mood.  ) 
'  Heavens  bless  mv  son,  from  Ireland  let  him 
To  far  Barbadocs  on  the  western  main  ;    [reign 
Of  his  dominion  mav  no  end  be  known, 
And  greater  than  his  father's  be  his  throne ; 
Beyond  Love's  kingdom  let  him  stretch  his  pen.* 
He  paus'd,  and  all  the  people  cried.  Amen. 
Then  thus  continued  he  :   '  Mv  son,  advance 
Still  in  new  impudence,  new  ignorance. 
Success  let  others  teach  ;  learn  thou,  from  me, 
Fang-  without  birth,  and  Fruitless  industry. 
Let  Virtuosos  in  five  years  be  writ ; 
Yet  not  one  thought  accuse  thy  toil  of  wit. 
Let  gentle  George  in  triumph  tread  the  stage  ; 
Make  Dorimant  betray,  and  Loveit  rage  ; 
Lut  Cully  Cockwood,  Fopling,  charm  the  pit, 
And,  in  their  follv,  show  the  writer's  wit. 
Vet  still  thy  fools  shall  stand  in  thy  defence, 
And  justify  their  author's  want  of  sense. 
Let  em  be  all  bv  thy  own  model  made 
Of  dulness,  and  desire  no  foreign  aid  ; 
That  they  to  future  ages  mav  be  known, 
Not  copies  drawn,  but  issue  of  my  own. 
Nay,  let  ihv  men  of  wit  too  be  the  same, 
All  full  of  thee,  and  diff'ring  but  in  name. 
But  let  no  alien  S — dl — y  interpose, 
To  lard  with  wit  thv  hungry  tpsom  prose. 

'  Y  »  And 
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A«4,  when  false  flow'rs  of  Rhetoric  thou  would'st 

Trust  Nature,  do  not  labor  l<>  be  doll :       [cull. 
But  write  thy  best,  and  top  ;  and,  in  each  line, 

atory  will  be  thine  > 
Sir  Formal,  iho'  unsought,  attends  tin  quill, 
And  doe:  thj  Northern  Dedications  fill. 
Nor  let  false  fri<  nds  seduce  thy  mind  to  fame, 
By  arrogating  Jonson's  hostile  na 
Let  father  Krecknoe  firt  tin  mind  with  graise3 
And  uncle  Ogleby  thy  envy  raise. 
Thou  art  my  blond,  where  Jonson  has  no  part; 
Mi  hat  share  have  we  in  nature  or  in  art  ? 
V.  here  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand, 
And  rail  at  art-,  he  did  not  understand  ? 
Where  made  he  love  in  Prince  Nicander's  vein. 
Or  swept  tin-  dust  in  Psyche's  humble  strain? 
\\  here  >old  he  bargains,  whip-stitch,  kissmj  awe; 
Promis'd  a  play,  and  dwindled  to  a  farce  ? 
A\  lien  did  his  muse  from  Fletcher  scenes  purloin, 
As  thou  whole Eth'ridge'  dost  transfuse  to  thine? 
But  so  transfus*d,  as  oil  and  water  flow  ; 
J  lis  always  floats  abo\e,  thine  sinks  below. 
This  is  thy  province,  this  thy  wondrous  way, 
New  humors  to  invent  for  each  new  play; 
This  is  that  boasted  bias  of  thy  mind, 
By  which,  one  way,  to  dulne>s  'lis  incline!  : 
\\  bieh  make  thv  writings  lean  on  one  side  still, 
And  in  all  changes,  that  way  bends  thy  will. 
Nor  let  thy  mountain-belly  make  pretence 
Of  likeness ;  thing's  a  tympany  of  sense. 
A  tun  of  man  in  thv  large  bulk  is  writ  ; 
J'.      -ure  thou  'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit. 
Like  mine,  thy  gentle  numbers  feeblv  creep; 
Thy  tragic  Muse  gives  smiles ;  thy  comic,  sleep. 
W  ith  whate'er  gall  thou  sett'st  thyself  to  write, 
Thy  inoffensive  satires  never  bite. ' 
In  thy  felonious  heart  though  \cnom  lies 
Jt  does  but  tou.ch  thv  Irish  pen.  and  dies. 
Thy  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchase  fame 
In  keen  Iambics,  but  mild  Anagram. 
Leave  writing  plays,  and  choose  for  thy  command 
Some  peaceful  province  in  Acrostic  land. 
There  thou  may'st  wings  displav.and  altars  rai,e, 
And  tortnre  one  poor  word  ten 'thousand  wa)s. 
Or,  if  thou  would'st  thy  dill 'rent  talents  suit, 
Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute. 
lie  said  ;  but  his  last  words  were  scarcely-] 
heard ; 
For  Bruce  and  Longvil  had  a  trap  prcpar'd. 
And  down  they    cut  the  yet  declaiming  bard,J 
Sinking,  he  left  his  drugget  robe  behind, 
Borne  upwards  by  a  subterranean  wind. 
The  mantle  fell  to  the  young  prophet's  part, 
W  ith  double  portion  of  his  father's  art. 


§  31.     An  Essai/  upon  Satire. 

Drvden  and  Buckingham. 

TIow  dull  and  how  insensible  a  beast 
I-  man,  who  yet  would  lord  it  o'er  the  rest! 
Philosophers  and  poets  vainly  strove 
In  ev'ry  age  the  lumpish  mass  to  move  :  [these, 
But  iho  i   were  pedants,   when  compar'd  with 
W  ho  know  not  only  to  instruct  but  please. 


Poets  alone  found  the  delightful  wav, 

.1-  mora!-  gently  to  convey 
In  charming  numbers  ;    so  that,  as  men  grew 
Plcas'd  with  their  poems,  they  grew  wiser  too. 
Satire  lias  always  shone  among  the  rct-t, 
Ami  is  the  boldest  way,  if  not  the  best. 
To  tell  men  Freelj  ^i'  their  foulest  faults ; 
To  laugh  at  their  vain  deeds,  and  vainer  thoughts. 
In  satire  too  the  wise  took  diff'rent  ways, 
To  each  deserving  its  peculiar  praise. 
Some. did  all  folly  with  just  sharpness  blame. 
Whilst  others  laugh'd,  and  scorn'd  them  into 

shame. 
But  of  these  two,  the  la«t  succeeded  best, 
As  men  aim  lightest  when  they  sb>>ot  inje'st. 
Yci  if  we  mav  presume  to  blame  our  guides, 
And  censure  those  who  censure  all  besides, 
In  other  thing-  thev  jusdv  arc  prcferr'd  ; 
In  this  alone  methfnks  the  antients  err'd: 
Against  the  grossest  follies  thev  declaim  ; 
Hard  thev   pursue,  but  hunt  ignoble  came,       ' 
Nothing  is  easier  than  such  blots  to  hit, 
And  'tis  a  talent  of  each  vulgar  wit  : 
Besides,  'tis  labor  lost  ;  for  who  would  preach 
Morals  to  Armstrong,  or  dull  Aston  leach? 
Tis  being  devout  at  plav,  wise  at  a  ball, 
Or  bringing  wit  and  friendship  to  Whitehall. 
But  with  sharp  eves  those  nicer  faults  to  find, 
\\  hieh  lie  obscurclv  in  the  wisest  mind  ; 
That  little  speck  which  all  the  rest  does  spoil, 
To  wash  off  that,  would  be  a  noble  toil  ; 
Beyond  the  loose-writ  libels  of  this  age, 
( )r  the  fore'd  scenes  of  our  declining  stage  ; 
Above  all  censure  too,  each  little  wit 
Will  be  so  glad  to  see  the  greater  hit  ; 
Who  judging  better  though  concern'd  the  most. 
Of  such  correction  will  have  cause  to  boast. 
In  such  a  satire  all  would  seek  a  share, 
And  ev'ry  fool  will  fancy  he  is  there. 
Old  story-tellers  too  most  pine  and  die, 
To  see  their  antiquated  wit  laid  by; 
Bike  her,  who  miss'd  her  name  in  a  lampoon, 
And  griev'd  to  find  herself  decay'd  so  soon. 
No  common  coxcomb  must  be  mentioned  here; 
Not  the  dull  train  of  dancing  sparks  appear  ; 
.Nor  fluti'ring  officers  who  never  fight  : 
Of  such  a  wretched  rabble  who  would  write? 
.Much  less  halfwits :  that's  more  against  our  rule-. 
For  thev  are  tops,    the  other  are  but  foois. 
Who  would  not  be  as  siilv  as  Dunbar) 
As  dull  as  Monmouth,  rather  than  Sir  Carr  ? 
The  cunning  courtier  should  be  slighted  too, 
Who  with  dull  knav'ry  makes  so  much  ado  ; 
Till  the  shrewd  fool,  by  thriving  too,  too  fast, 
Like  JGsop's  fox,  becomes  ;t  prey  at  last. 
Nor  shall  the  royal  mistresses  be  nam'd, 
Too  ugh,  or  too  easy,  to  be  blam'd  ; 
With  whom  each  rhyming  lbol  keeps  such  a 

pother. 
They  are  as  common  that  way  as  the  other  : 
Yet .saunl'ring  Charles,   between  his  beastly  1 

brace, 
Meets  with  dissembling  still  in  either  place,    j 
Affected  humor,  or  a  tainted  face.  J 

In 
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In  royal  libels  we  have  often  told  him 
How  one  has  ; il led  him,  the  other  sold  him; 
How  thai  jtfecta  i  i  laugh,  how  this  to  weep  : 
lint  who  cm  rail  a  >  long  as  he  can  sleep? 

Was  ever  prince  by  two  at  once  misled, 
False,  foolish,  old,'  ill-nainr'd,  and  ill-bred? 
F.nrnrlv  and  Aylesbury*  with  all  that  race 
yf  busy  blockheads,  shall  have  here  no 
At  council  sat  as  fojls  on  Dorset's  sc  >re. 
To  make  the  great  false  jewel  shine  the  more; 
W  ho  all  that  while  m  as  thought  exceeding  wise: 
( i;iK  for  taking  [wins  and  telling  lies. 
Hut  then   mom  tld  ling  with  such  nauseous  men; 
Their  very  names  have  tir'd  my  lazy  peu  : 
"Tis  time  to  quit  their  company,  and  choose 
Some  titter  subject  for  a  ■  harper  Muse. 

First  let's  behold  the  merriest  man  alive 
\gainst  his  careless  genius  vainly  strive  ; 
Quit  his  dear  ease,  some  deep  design  to  lav, 
'Gainst  a  set  time  ;   and  then  forgel  the  da\   : 
Yet  he  will  laugh  at  his  best  friends  :  anu  be 
Just  as  good  company  as  Nokes  and  Lee. 
But  when  he  aims  at  reason  or  at  rule, 
He  turns  himself  the  best  tu  ridicule. 
Let  him  at  b  isihess"  nd"er  so  earnest  sit, 
Showhim  but  mirth, and  bainhat  mirth  with  witj 
That  shaddow  of  a  je-t  shall  be  enjoy'd, 
Though  he  left  all  mankind  to  be  destrov'd. 
So  cat  transformed  sat  grave lv  and  demure, 
Till  mouse  appear'djana  thought  himself  secure; 
But  soon  the  lady  had  him  in  her  eve, 
And  from  her  i'riend  did  just  as  oddly  fly. 
Reaching  above  < >i lr  nature  does  no  good  : 
We  must  fill  back  to  otir  old  flesh  and  blood  : 
As,  by  our  little  Macluaval,  we  find 
That  nimblest  creatine  of  the  busy  kind, 
11  is  linib^  are'  crippled,  and  his  body  M*ukesj    ~\ 
Yet  his  hard  mind,  v.  ith  all  this  bustle  mike-.,  ( 
]Sd  pity  of  its  pour  companion  takes.  j 

What  gravity  can  hold  from  laughing  out, 
To  see  him  drag  lit-,  feeble  lens  about, 
Like  hounds  ill-coupled  r   dossier  lugs  him  still 
Thro'  hedges*,  ditches,  and  thvo'  all  that's  iil. 
Twere  crime  in  any  man  but  him  alone, 
'i'o  use  a  bodv  so,  tho'  'tis  one's  own  : 
Yet  ibis  false  comfort  never  gives  him  o'er, 
That  whtlstlR-ereepshisviii'roust  noughts  can  soar; 
Alas !   that  soaring  to  those  few  that  know, 
3s  but  a  bii-y  grov'ling  here  below. 
So  men  in  rapture  think  thev  mount  the  sky,-} 
Whilst onihcgroundth'entranccdwretoheslie : '. 
So  modern  fops  base  fancied  they  could  fly.    J 
As  the  new  earl  with  parts  deserving  praise, 
And  wit  enough  to  laugh  at  his  own  ways  • 
Yet  loses  all  soft  days  and  sensual  night?. 
Kind  nature  cheeks,  and  kinder  fortune  slights ; 
Striving  against  his  quiet  all  he  he  can, 
l*or  the  tin"  motion  of  a  busy  man. 

|  what  is  that,  at  best,  bur  one  whose  mind 
Is  made  to  tire  himself  and  all  mankind  ? 
For  Ireland  he  would  go  ;  'faith,  let  him  reign  ; 
For  if  some  odd  fantastic  lord  would  fain 
Carry  in  trunks,  and  all  my  drndg'ry  do, 
Ft'  ten  only  pay  him,  but  admire  him  too. 


Hut  is  there  any  other  benst  tV;jt  li 

Who  Ins  own  ban;'  so  witting!)  contrives  ? 

Will  any  dpgj  that  has  hia  teed,  and  S  tones, 

Hcfin'dlv  leave  his  bitches  and  his  bones 

To  turn  a  wheel  :   ami  bark  to  be  tin).: 

V\  bile  Venus  is  by  rival  dogs  enjoy 'd? 

Yet  this  fond  man,  to  get  a  statesman's  name, 

Forfeits  his  friends,  his  freedom,  and  his  fame. 

Th0ugh  satire  nicely  writ  no  humor  stings 

!5\  those  who  merit  prei -e  in  other  things  : 

Net  we  must  needs  this  one  exception  make, 

And  break  our  rule    tor  foils  Tropos'  sal  e, 

N\  bo  was  too  much  ties  pis' d  to  be  accus'd, 

And  therefore  scarce  deserves  to  be  abtud  j 

Rais'donly  by  his  mercenary  tongue, 

For  railing  smootbK,  an<l  for  reas'niug  vyrong, 

As  bo\>  on  holidays  let  loose  to  play, 

hay  waggish  traps  for  girls  that  pass  that  way, 

Then  shout  to  see  in  dirt  and  deep  distress 

Some  sillvcit  in  lier  flnwer'd  foolish  dress  ; 

So  have  f  mighty  satisfaction  found, 

To  see  his  tinsel  reason  on  the  ground  ; 

To  see  tin-  florid  foid  despis'd,  and  know  it,    ("it: 

By  some  who  scarce  have  words  enough  to  show 

For  sense  sjts  silent,  and  condemns  lor  weaker 

The  finer  may  sometimes  the  wittest  speaker: 

Hut  'tis  prodigious  so  much  el"  (jueiace 

Should  be  acquired  by  such  little  sense  ; 

Forwordsand  wit  did  ahtieni 

And  Tully  vvas  no  fiiol  though  thjs  man  be  : 

At  bar  abusive,  on  tie    bench  unable, 

Knave  on  the  woolsack,  top  at  e.ouncil- tabic. 

These  are  the  grievances  or  such  fools  as  would 

Be  rather  v»  ist-  than  honest,  gmat  than  good. 

Some  other  kind  of  wit.  must  be  made  known, 
\\  hose  harmless  errors  hurt  themselves  alone  ; 
Excess  of  luxury  they  ihink  can  please;, 
And  laziness  call  loving  of  their  ease  ; 
To  live  dissolv'd  in  pleasure  still  they  feign, 
Though  their  whole  life;-  but  intermitting  pain: 
So  mupji  of  surfeits,  head-achs,  claps,  are  sen., 
We  scarce,  perceive  the  little  time  between  ; 
Well-meaning  men  w  ho  make  thisgross mistake, 
And  pleasure  lose  only  for  pleasure's  sake  ; 
F.ach  pleasure  has  its  price  ;  and  when  we  pay 
Too  much  of  pain,  we  squander  life  away. 

Thus  Dorset,  purring  like  a  thoughtful  °at, 
Married  ;   but  wiser  puss  ne'er  thought  of  that ; 
And  tirst  he  worried  her  with  raiting  rhyme, 
hike  Pembroke's  mastiffs  at  his  kindest  time; 
Then  for  one  night  sold  all  his  slavish  life, 
A  teeming  widow,  but  a  barren  wifu  ; 
Swell'd  bv  contact  of  such  a  fulsome  toad, 
He  lucr.Q;'(l  about  the  matrimonial  load  ; 
Till  fortune,  blindly  kind  as  well  as  be, 
Has  ill  restor'd  him  to  his  liberty  ! 
Which  he  would  use  in  Ids  old  sneaking  way, 
Drinking  all  night,  and  dozing  all  the  day  ; 
Dull  as  Ned  Howard,  whom  his  brisker  times 
Had  fam'd  For  dulness  in  malicious  rhymes. 

Mulgrave  had  much  ado  to  'scape  the  snare, 
Tho'  learn'd  in  all  those  arts  that'eheat  the  fair ; 
For  after  all  his  vulgai  marriage-mocks, 
With  beauty  dazzled,  Nurops  was  in  the  stocks.; 
Y  3  Deluded 
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Deluded  parents  dried  their  weeping  eye?,  (Who,  for  the  wretched  remnants  of  a  tire, 

To  «ee  him  catch  a  tartar  for  his  vr.u  ,  I  Must  toil  all  day  in  ashes  and  in  mire. 

Th' impatient  town  waited  ihe  \\i-h'd-for  change  |Se  lewdly  dull  his  idle  works  appear. 


The  wretched  texts  deserve  no  comments  here, 
Where  one  poor  thought  sometimes., left  all  alone, 
For  a  whole  page  of  dulness  must  atone. 

How  vain  a  tiling  is  man,  and  how  unwise; 
Ev'n  he  who  would  himself  the  most  despite  ! 
I,  who  so  wise  and  humble  seem  to  he, 
Now  my  own  vanity  and  pride  can't  see. 
While  the  v.  orld's  nonsense  is  so  sharply  showa. 
We  pull  down  others  but  to  raise  our  own  : 
Thai  we  may  angels  seem,  we  paint  them  elves, 
And  are  but  satires  to  set  up  ourselves. 
I  (who  have  all  this  while  been  finding  fault, 
Ev'n  with  my  master,  who  first  satire  taught ; 
And  did  by  that  describe  the  task  so  hard, 
It  seem'd  stupendous  and  above  reward) 
Now  labor  with  unequal  force  to  climb 
That  lofty  hill,  nnreach'd  by  former  time  ; 
'Tis  just  that  1  should  to  the  bottom  fall  ; 
Learn  to  write  well,  or  not  to  yvritc  at  all. 
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impatient  town  waited  the  wis 
And  cuckolds  smil'd  in  hopes  of  sweet  revenge 
Till  Petworth  plot  made  us  with  sorrow  see, 
As  lu>  estate,  hia  person  vo  was  free  : 
Him  no  soft  thoughts,  n»  gratitude  could  move  ; 
To  sold  he  ficd  from  beauty  and  from  love  ; 
Yst  failing  there  he  keeps  his  freedom  still, 
Fotc'd  to  live  happily  against  lus  will  : 
'Tis  not  his  fault,  if  too  much  wealth  and  pow'r 
Break  not  his  boasted  quiet  ev'ry  hour. 

And  little  Sid,  for  simile  renown'd, 
Pleasure  lias  always  sought,  but  never  found  ; 
Though  all  his  thoughts  on  wine  and  women 
His  are  so  bad,  sure  he  ne'er  thinks  at  all.    [fall, 
The  flesh  he  lives  upon  is  rank  and  strong ; 
His  meat  and  mistresses  are  kept  too  long. 
But  sure  we  all  mistake  this  pious  man, 
\l  ho  mortifies  his  person  all  lie  can  : 
What  we  uncharitably  take  for  sin, 
Are  only  rules  of  this  odd  capuchin  : 
For  never  hermit,  under  grave  pretence, 
Has  live!  more  contrary  to  common  .sense  ; 
And  'tis  a  miracle,  we  may  suppose, 
No  nastiness  offends  his  skilful  nose; 
Which  from  all  stink  can  \\  ith  peculiar  art 
Extract  perfume,  and  essence  from  a  f — t  : 
Expecting  supper  is  his  great  delight  ; 
He  toils  all  day  but  to  be  drunk  at  night  ; 
Then  o'er  his  cups  tips  night-bird  chirping  sit-, 
Till  he  takes  Hewn  and  Jack  Hall  for  wits. 

Rochester  I  de-pi-e  for  want  of  wit, 
Tnough  thought  to  have  a  tail  and  cloven  feet  : 
Pot,  while  he  mischief  means  to  all  mankind, 
Himself  alone  the  ill  effects  doth  find  : 
And  so  like  wkches  iuc'<iy  suffer  shame, 
\^  hose  harmless  malice  is  so  much  the  same. 
False  arc  his  word-,,  affected  id  h»s  wit; 
So  often  he  does  aim,  so  seldom  hit : 
To  ev'rv  face  he  cringes-  while  he  speaks, 
But  wlie.-.  the  bat  k  is  tum'd  the  head  he  breaks : 
Mean  in  each  action,  lewd  in  ev'ry  limb, 
Manners  themselves  are  mischievous  in  him 
A  proof  th  t  chance  alone  niak 

A  very  KilligreW,  without  trood  nature.  plain  : 

For  what  a  Bcssus  has  he  always  liv'd.  •  And  teaching  more  in  one  explaining  page 

And  hi<  own  locking*  notablv'contnv'd  !  'Than  all  the  double-mearrings  «\  the  stkgd 

For  there's  the  folly  that  's  'till  mix'd  with  fear,  |      What  needs  he  paraphrase  on  what  we  mean 
(      "  tras  more  blows  than  any  hero  bear  ;  ■;  We  were  at  most  but  wanton  ;  he  's  obscene. 

Of  fighting  sparks  some  mav  their  pleasures  sav,    I  not  my  fellows  nor  in\»elf  excu -e  j 
But  'tis  a  bolder  thing  to  nm  away  : 
The  world  may  well  (bsgive  him  all  his  ill, 


Cyraon  and  Ipliigcnia. 
Poeta  loquitur. 

Old  as  I  am,  for  ladies'  love  unfit, 
The  pow'r  of  beauty  1  remember  yet, 
Which  onoeinfiam'd  niysoul,aiidstill inspire? 

mv  wit 
If  love  be'  folly,  the  severe  divine 
Has  felt  that  folly,  though  he  censures  mine  ; 
Pollute   the  pleasures  of  a  chaste  embrace, 
Acts  what  1  v.  rite,  and  propagates  in  grace, 
With  riotous  excess,  a  priestly  rare. 
I Suppose  him  free,  and  that  1  forge  tb'offeuce, 
,  He  shOw'd  the  way,  perverting  first  my  sense  ; 
In  malice  witty,  and  with  venom  fraught, 
.  He  make-  me  speak  the  things  1  never  thought, 
1  Compute  the  gains  of  his  ungovern'd  zeal  ; 
j  111  suits  his  cloth  the  praise  of  railing  well. 
,The  world  will  think  that  what  we  loosely  write, 
;Tho'  nowarrahg'd,  he  read  yvith  some  delight; 
Because  he  seems  to  chew  the  cud  again, 
ev'ry  creature  !  When  his  broad  comment  makes  the  text  too 


"I 
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ic; 


T"' >r  ev'ry  fault  docs  prove  his  penance  still 
Falsely  be  falls  into  some  dangerous  noose, 
And  then  as  meanly  labors  to  get  loose  : 
A  life  so  infamous  is  better  quitting. 
Spent  in  base  injury  and  low  submitting. 
I  'd  like  to  have  left  out  his  poetry  ; 
Forgot  by  all  almost  as  well  as  me. 
Sometimes  he  has  some  humor,  never  wit : 
And  if  it  rarely,  wry  rarely,  hit, 
'Tis  under  so  much  nasty  rubbish  laid, 
To  find  it  out 's  the  cinderwomun's  trade  ; 


But  love's  the  subject  of  the  comic  Mu-e  ; 
Nor  can  we  write  without  it,  nor  would  you 
A  tale  of  onlv  dry  instruction  view; 
Nor  love  is  always  of  a  vicious  kind, 
But  oft  to  virtuous  acts  infiaincs-the  wiind  ; 
Awakes  the  sleepy  vigor  of  the  soul, 
And,  brushing  o'er,  adds  motion  to  the  poo]. 
Love,  studious  how  to  please,  improves  our  parts 
With  polish'd  manners,  and  adorns  with  arts. 
Love  first  invented  verse,  and  fonn'd  the  rhyme, 
Trie  motion  rneasnr'd,  hawnoniz'd  the  chime; 
To  lib'ral  acts  enlarg'd  the  narrow  soul'd, 
Soften'd  the  tierce,  and  made  the  coward  bold  ; 

The 
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The  world, when  waste, he  peopled  with  increase, 

And  warring  nations  rcconcil'd  in  peace, 
Ormond,  the  first,  and  all  the  lair  inav  tind,   "J 
In  this  one  legend,  to  their  fame  design'd,       I 
When  beauty  tires  the  blood,  how  lo\e  exalts  i 
the  mind.  J 

In  that  sweet  islcwhere  Venus  keeps  her  court, 
And  cv'ry  grace,  and  all  the  loves,  resort; 
"\\  here  either  sex  is  form'd  of  softer  earth, 
And  take-;  the  bent  of  pie  isure  from  their  birth  : 
There  liv'd  a  Cyprian  lord,  above  the  rest 
Wise,  wealthy,  with  a  tunn'rous  issue  blest : 
Hut,  as  no  gift  of  fortune  is  sincere, 
^  as  only  wanting  in  a  worthy  heir, 
llis  eldest  born,  a  goodly  youth  to  view, 
Excell'd  the  rest  in  shape  and)  outward  shew; 
Fair,  tall,  his  limbs  with  due  proportion  join'd, 
But  of  a  heavy,  dull,  degen'rate  inind. 
His  soul  belied  tin'  features  of  his  face  ; 
Beauty  was  there,  but  beauty  in  disgrace  : 
A  clownish  mien,  a  voice  with  rustic  sound, 
And  stupid  e\e.s  that  ever  loCd  the  ground. 
He  look  d  like  nature's  error;  as  the  mind      ") 
And  body  were  not  of  a  piece  desigu'd,  [join'd.  > 
But  made  for  two,  and  by  mistake  in  one  were 3 

The  ruling  rod,  the  father's  forming  care,. 
\\  ere  exercis'd  in  vain  on  wit's  despair  ; 
The  more  tnform'd,  the  less  he  understood  ; 
And  deeper  sunk  by  flound'ring  in  the  mud. 
Now  scorn- 'd  of  all.and  grown  the  public  shame, 
The  people  from  Galestis  chang'd  his  name, 
And  Cymon  call'd,  which  signifies  a  brute  ; 
So  well  his  name  did  with  his  nature  suit. 

His  father,  when  he  found  his  labor  lost,  T 
And  care  cmplov'd  that  answer'd  not  the  cost, 
Chose  an  ungrateful  object  to  remove, 
And  loath'd  lose*'  what  nature  made  him  love; 
So  to  his  country  farm  the  fool  confin'd  : 
Rude  work  well  suited  to  a  rustic  mind. 
Thus  to  the  wilds  the  sturdy  Cymon  went, 
A  'scpiire  among  the  swains,   and  pleas'd  with 

banishment. 
His  corn  and  cattle  were  his  only  care, 
And  his  supreme  delight  a  country  fair. 

It  happen'd  on  a  summer's  holiday,  ") 

That  to  the  green-wood  shade  he  took  his  way;  1 
For  Cymon  shunn'd  the  church,  and  us'd  not  f 
much  to  pray.  J 

His  quarter-stafi,  which  he  could  ne'er  forsake, 
11  img  half  before,  and  half  behind  his  back. 
He  trudg'd  along,  unknowing  what  he  sought, 
And  wdiistled  as  he  went  tor  want  of  thought. 

By  chance  conducted,  or  by  thirst  constrain'd, 
The  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gain'd  $ 
"\\  here,  in  a  plain  defended  by  the  wood,        ^ 
Crept  thro'  the  matted  grass  a  crystal  flood,      > 
By  which  an  alabaster  fountain  stood  :  J 

And  on  the  margin  of  the  fount  was  laid 
(Attended  by  her  slaves;  a  sleeping  maid. 
Like  Diau  and  her  nymphs,  when  tir'd  with 

sport. 
To  rest  by  cool  Eurotas  thev  resort : 
The  dame  herself  the  goddess  well  exprcss'd, 
Net  more  distinguish'd'  by  her  purple  vest, 


! 


Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  fare, 
And  e\'n  in  slumber  a  superior  ::race  : 
Her  comely  limbs  compos'd  with  decent  care, 
Her  body  shaded  with  a  slight  cvmarr  ; 
llrr  bosom  to  the  view  was  only  bare 
Where  two  beginning  paps  were  scarcely  spied, 
For  vet  their  places  vrere  but  signified  : 
The  fanning  wind  upon  her  bosom  blows,      "l 
'I'd  meet  the  fanning  wind  the  bdBOfll  ro=e  : 
The  fanning  wind  and  purling  streams,  con-  f 
tinue  her  repose.  J 

The  fool  of  nature  stood  with  svupid  eyes, 
And  gaping  mouth  that  testified  surprise, 
Fis'd  on  her  face,  nor  could  remove  his  sight, 
New  as  he  was  to  lore,  and  novice  to  delight  -. 
Long  mute  he  stood,  and,  leaning  on  his  staff, 
His  wonder  wituess'd  with  an  idiot  laugh  ; 
Then  would  have  spoke,  but  by  his  glimm'ring 

sen«e. 
First  found  his  wantof  words,  and  fear'd offence: 
Doubted  for  what  he  was  he  should  be  known. 
By  his  clown  accent,  and  his  country  tone. 
Thro'  the  rude  chaos  thus  the  running  light 
Shot  the  first  ray  that  piete'd  the  native  light : 
Then  day  and  darkness  in  the  mass  were  mix'd, 
Till  gather'd  in  a  globe  tke  beams  were  fix'd  : 
Last  shone  the  sun,  who,  radiant  in  his  sphere, 
Illuuun'd  heaven   and  earih,  and  roll'd  around 
So  reason  in  this  brutal  soul  began,     [the  year. 
Love  made  him  first  suspect  he  was  a  man  ; 
Love  made  him  doubt  his  broad  barbarian  sound ; 
Hy  love  his  want  of  words  and  wit  he  found  ; 
That  sense  of  want  prepar'd  the  future  way 
To  knowledge,  and  disclos'd  the  promise  of  a  day, 
What  not  his  father's  care,  nor  tutor's  art, 
Could  plant  with  pains  in  his  unpolished  hearty 
The  best  instructor,  k>\e,  at  once  in-pir'd, 
As  barren  grounds  to  fruitful ness  arc  hr'd  : 
Love  taught  him  shame  ;  and  shame,  with  love 
Soon  taught  the  sweet  civilities  wf  life ;  [at  strne. 
His  gross  material  soul  at  once  could  find 
Somewhat  in  her  excelling  all  her  kind  : 
Exciting  a  desire  till  then  unknown; 
Somewhat  unfound,  or  found  in  her  alone  : 
This  made  the  first  impression  on  his  mind, 
Above,  but  just  above,  the  brutal  kind. 
For  beasts  can  like,  but  not  distinguish  t»o, 
Nor  their  own  liking  by  reflection  know  ; 
Nor  why  thev  like  or  this  or  t'other  face, 
Or  judge  of  this  or  that  peculiar  grace; 
But  love  in  gross,  and  stupidly  admire  : 
As  flies  almr'd  by  light,  approach  the  fire. 
Thus  our  man-beast,  advancing  by  degrees, 
First  likes  the  whole,  then  separates  what  he  sees: 
On  sev'ral  parts  a  sev'r.d  praise  bestows  : 
The  ruby  lips,  the  well  proportion'd  nose, 
The  snowy  skin  and  raven-glossy  hair,  -\ 

The  dimpled  cheek,  and  forehead  rising  fair,  C 
And  ev'n  in  sleep  itself,  a  smiling  air.  j 

From  thence  his  eyes  descending  view'd  the  rest, 
Her  plump  round  arms,  white  hands,  and  heav- 
ing breast. 
Long  on  the  last  he  dwelt,  though  every  part 
A  pointed  arrow  sped  to  pierce  his  heart. 

Y4  Thus 
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Thus  in  a  trice  a  judge  of  beauty  grow  D 
(A  judge  erected  from  a  country  clown) 
1  It*  long'd  to  see  her  eyes,  in  slumber  hid, 

:  wish  d  his  own  could  pierce  within  the  lid , 
lie  would  have  wak'd  her,  but  restraiu'd  his 
thought,  [taught, 

Ami    love    new-born  the  first  good  manners 
And  awful  fear  his  ardent  wish  withstood, 
Nor  durst  disturb  the  goddess  of  the  wood. 
For  such  she  seem'd  by  her  celestial  face, 
Excelling  all  the  rest  of  human  race. 
And  things  divine,  bv  common  sense  he  knew, 
Must  be  devoutly  seen,  at  distant  view  : 
So  checking  his  desire,  with  trembling  heart, 
Gasinghe  stood,  nor  would  noT  could  depart  ; 
1  ix'd  as  a  pilgrim  wilder'd  in  bis  way,  ~\ 

W  ho  dares  not  stir  by  night,  fur  fear  to  stray,  I 
But  stand  with  awful  eyes  to  watch  the  dawn  j* 
of  day.  J 

At  length  awaking,  Iphi;;eno  the  fair 
(So  was  the  beauty  cdl'd  who  caus'd  bis  care) 
Uncloe'd  her  eves,  and  double  dtty  reveal'd. 
"\\  iii  ie  those  of  all  hcrslaHCSfin  sleep  were  seal'di 

Tbe-sJav'ringcnrdcn,  prppp'd  upon  lbs  staff, 
Stood  ready  gaping,  with  a  grinning  laugh  j 
To  welcome  lier  awake  ;  nor  durst  begin 
To  speak,  but  wisely  kept  the  fool  within. 
Then  sue:  W  hat  makes  vju,Cynion,  here  alone? 
(For  Cyrnon's   name  was   round   the   country 
Because  descended  of  a  noble  race,       [known, 
And  for  a  soul  ill  sorted  with  his  face). 

But  still  the  sot  stood  silent  with  surprise, 
W  ith  hx't  regard  on  her  \n:\v  open'd  eyes, 
And  in  his  breast  reeeiv'd  th'envenom'd Idai  t, 
A  tickling  pain  that  pleas'd  amid  the  smart. 

full  conscious  of  her  loini,  with  quick  distrust 
be  saw-  his  sparkling  c,es,  and  fc.ir'd  hie  brutal 
This  to  prevent,  she  wak'd  her  sleepy  crew,  [lust: 
And,  rising  hasty,  t(»ok  a  short  adieu. 

Then  Cymon  first  bis  rustic  voice  dssay'jJi, 
With  prot'er'd  service  to  the  parting  maid, 
To  see  her  safe  ;  bis  band  she  long  denied, 
But  took  at  length]  asbam'd  of  such  a  guide. 
So  Cyinoii  led  her  home,  and  leaving  there, 
No  more  would  to  his  country  clowns  repair : 
But  sought  bis  father's  house* with  better, mind, 
Refusing  in  the  farm  to  be  confin'd. 

The  father  womier'd  at  the  s(,-  's  return. 
And  knew  not  whether  to  rejoice  or  mourn; 
But  doubtfully  reeeiv'd,  expec-tinu: still 
To  learn  the  secrei  causes  of  his  alter'd  will. 
Nor  was  be  long  delay- d  •  the  first  request       *) 
He  made,  was  like  his  brothers  to  bedress'd,   C 
And,  as  hi-  birth  recjuir'd,  above  the  re-t.         ) 

With  ease  ids  suit  was  granted  by  his  sire, 
ling  his  heir  by  rich  attire  ; 
v  t.nii  adoro'-d,  he  n<x.t  deeigtv'd 
With  !i!>'ral  arts  to  cultivate  the  mind  : 
He  sought  a  tuior  with  his  own  accord, 
And  studied  lessorjs  lie  before  abhorr'd. 

Thus  liic  man-child  advane'd  and  learn '-i  ?o 
That  in  short  time  his  equals  be  surpass'fd;-  [fast, 
Hi|  bru^a]  manners  from  bis  breast  cxil'd, 
His  ;ui';n  lie  fashioo'd.  and  big  tongue  he  fil'd  i 


In  ev'rv  exercise  of  all  admii'd, 

He  seem'd,  nor  only  seem'd,  but  was  inapir'd: 

Inspir'd  by  love,  whose  business  is  to  please; 

I  le  nule,  he  fen'c'd,  he  mo\  'd  with  graceful  case  , 
More  fam'd  for  sense,  forcourtlj  carriage  more, 
I'ii.m  for  his  brutal  folly  known  before. 

What  then  of  alter'd  Cymon  shall  wc  say, 
But  that  the  fire  which  chok'd  in  ashes  lay, 
A  load  too  heavy  for  ins  soul  to  move, 
Was  upward  blown  below,  atulbrush'd  away  by 

love  ? 
Love  made  an  active  progress  thro'  his  mind, 
The  duskv  parts  be  cleai'b,  the  gross  refin VI, 
The  drowsy  wak'd  ;  and,  as  be  went,  impress'd 
The  maker's  image  on  the  human  breast. 
Thus  was  the  man  amended  by  desire  : 
And  tbo'  he  lov'd  perhaps  with  too  much  fire, 

I I  is  f  iiber  all  his  faults  with  reason  scaiui'd, 
And  lil.'d  an  error  of  the  better  band  : 
Excus'd  the  excess  of  passion  iu  his  mind, 

H\  flames  too  fierce,  perhaps  too  much  refm'd  : 
So  C'vmon,  since  liis  sire  induig'd  his  will, 
Impetuous  lov'd,  i,ni\  would  be  Cvinon  still  ; 
Gplesus  he  disown'd,  and  chose  to  bear 
The  name  of  fool,  confirm'*!,  and  bi-hop'd  by    ' 
the  fair. 

To  Cipseus  by  his  friends  his  suit  he  mov'd, 
Cipseas  the  father  of  tli"  fair  be  lov'd  : 
But  he  was  prerengag'd  bj  former  ties, 
While  Cyiarun  was  endeavouring  to  be  wise: 
And  Iphigene,  oblig'd  by  former  vows, 
Had. given  her  faith  to  wed  a  foreign  spouse: 
Her  sire  and  she  lo  Rhodian  Pashnond, 
Though  both  repenting,  were  by  promise  boiind, 
Nor  could  retract ;  and  thus,  as  fate  decreed, 
Though  betier  lov'd,  he  spoke  too  late  to  speed. 

The  doom  was  pasi,  the  ship  already  sent 
Did  all  his  tank  diligence  prevent : 
Sign'd  lo  herself  the  fair  unhappy  maid, 
While  stormy  Cymon  thus  in  secret  said  : 
The  time  is  come  for  lphigcneto  find 
The  miracle  she  wrought  upon  my  mind  : 
Her  charms  have  made  me  man,  her  ravish'dlove 
hi  rank  shall  place  me  with  the  blest  above. 
for  mine  by  love,  by  force  she  shall  be  mine, 
O,  death,  if  force  should  fail,  shall  finish  my 

design. 
Rjesolv'd  be  said  ;  and  rigg'd  with  speedy  care 
A  \csscl  strong,  and  well  equipp'd  for  war. 
The  secret  ship  with  chosen  friends  hcslor'd  ; 
•', ;ul,  bent  to  die  or  conquer,  went  abroad. 
Amhush'd  he  lay  behind  the  (  \prian  shore, 
Waiting  the  sail  that  all  bis  wishes  bore  ; 
Nor  long  expected,  for  the  following  tide 
Sent  out  the  hostile  ship  and  beauteous  bride. 

To  Rhodes  the  rival  bark  directly  steer'd, 
When  (  vmo. i  sudden  at  her  back  appear'd, 
And  stokil  her  flight;  then, standby  on  his  prow, 
In  haughty  terms  lie  thus  defied  uie  foe  : 
'Jr  strike  yaut  -.ails at  luminous,  or  prepare 
To  prove  the  last  extremities  of  war. 
Thiiswaru'd,ihcRhodiansfor  the  fight  provide,  y 
Mreadv  were  the  ve  selsside  by  side;  [bride,  C 
sa\  c,  and  those  lo  sei-c  the  j 
But 
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\\  it  Cyin<  ■    cast,    T|  jNot  onote  aghaitithe  preud  annangel  ftll, 

•  with  tenacious  hold  hie  foes  embrac'd,/  j  Finned  houithcheiditot  heaven todtcpest  hell, 
And,  armM  with  swoi  I  ami  shield,  autidthef 
press  he  pass'd.  J 

Fierce  •  t;  hut,  hast'ning to  Ins  prey, 

iree  the  furious  lover  freed  his  way  : 
I.       elf  alone  dis|>ers'd  the  lihodian  crew, 
'I  ho  weak  disdain'd,  the  valiam  overthrew. 


llian  stood  iiii-  love*  of  bw  love  pessest, 

Now  enrs'd   the   more,  the  mure  he  had  been 

hleal  ; 
More  anxious   for  her  danger  than  his  own, 
Death  he  duties,  but  would  he  lost  alone. 
Sad  Iphigerie  to  womanish  complaints 
\dds  piou>  prayers,  and  wearies  all  the  saints; 


Cheapconquest  forh  is  follow  i  -ivmaii.M, 

He  reap'd  the  field,  and  they  not  only  glean 'd.   i  Ev'n  if  -lie  could,  bet  love  she  would  repent  ; 
Jits  victory  oonfcss'd,  the  foes  retreat,  i  Butsixiiae  she  cannot,  dri  ads  the  punishment : 

And  cast  the  weapons  .it  the  uictor's  feet,  '  He.- forfeit  faith,  and  Pasimond  betray'd, 

VViioin  thus   he  cheer' d :  O   RhodiaQ  youth,  I    Are  ever  present,  and  her  crime  upbraid. 


fought 

Forluve  alone,  nor  other  beauty  sou-lit: 
Your  lives  are  safe  ;  your  vessels  I  resign  ; 
Yours  be  your  own,  restoring  wliat  is  wine: 
In  Inhigene  I  claim  my  rightfulduc, 
Bobb'd  by  inv  rival,  and  detain'd  by  you. 
Your  Pasrmond  a  lawless  bargain  drove, 
The  parent  could  nor  sell  the  daughter's  love  ; 
Or,  it' he  could,  my  love  disdains  the  laws, 
And,  like  a  king,  by  conquest  cr  ains  his  eause 
Where  arms  take  place,  all  other  pl>-a>;ire  vain; 


.  'lies  herself,  nor  blames  her  lover  less, 
I  Augments  her  anL'er  as  her  fears  increase; 

From  her  own  back  the  burd^:.  would  remove, 
i  And  lays  the  load  on  his  ungovern'd  love, 
t  Which  interposing  durst,  in  Heaven's  despite, 
;  [made  and  violate  another's  right : 
The  pow'rs  incens'd  aw  hile  deterred  bis  pain, 
i  And  made  him  master  of  his  vows  in  vain  : 
I  Hat  soon  they  puntsh'dhispresutnptuoaspride;^) 
That  for  his  daring  enterprise  she  died,  C 

Who  rather  not  resisted  than  complied. 


Lovetaughtmcfbrce.andforcesliall  lovetuainfairr;  i      Then,  impotent  of  mind,  with  alter'd  sense 


\  ow.whalbv  strength  youcbuldnot  keep,release 
And  at  an  easy  random  buy  vour  peace. 

Feardn  the  cot  luuer'd  side  sooiisi^n'dth' accord, 
And  Iphigcne  to  Cyinon  was  resterd  : 
While  to  his  arms  the  blushiug  bride  he  took, 
To  seeming  sadness  she  compos'd  her  look  ; 
Ao  if  by  force  subjected  to  his  will, 
Tho'  pleas'd  dissembling,  and  a  woman  still. 
And  (for  she  wept}  he  wip'd  her  falling 
And  pray'd  her  to  dismiss  her  empty  fear-  : 
For  yours  1  am,  he  said,  and  havedeserv'd 
Your  love  much  better  whom  sg  long  I  -er\'d, 
Thau  he  to  whom  your  formal  father  tied 
Your  vows,  and  sold  a  slave,  not  sent  a  bride. 
Thus  while  he  spoke,  hescis'd  the  willing  prey, 
As  Paris  bore  the  Spartan  spouse  away. 
Faintly  she  scream'd,  and  e\  a  her  eves  confess \i 
She  rather  would  be  thought,  than  was,distress'd. 
V\  ho  now  exults  but  Cymon  in  his  mind  ;     -\ 
Yain  hopes  antl  empty  joys  of  human  kind,     C 
Proud  of  the  present,  to  tin  future  blind  !       j 
Secure  of  fate,  while  Cymon  ploughs  the  sea, 
And  steers  to  (  an  Iv  with  his  eORqoer'd  prev, 
Scarce  the  thii  measor'd  hours  was  run, 

Wljen,  like  a  fierymeteoiv  Bnnkthesuh, 
The  .promise    ,_    ■  rm  :  the  shifting  gales 
Forsake  by  lits,  and  nil  the  flagging  sails ; 
] loarse  murm    •    .'  the  main  from  far  werebeard, 
And  night  came  on,  nut  by  degrees  prepar'd, 
Put  ail  at  once ;  at  once  the  winds  arise, 
Fne  thunders  roll,  the  forky  lightning  flies. 
In  vain  the  d  out  commands, 

In  v,.in  the  trembling  sailors  ply  their  h.mds : 
The  tempest  unforeseen  prevents  their  care, 
A.nd  from  the  first  they  labor  in  despair. 
The  giddy  ship,  betwixt  the.  winds  and  tides, 
Forc'd  back,  and  forwar  s,  in  a  circle  rides, 
lijumi'dwitiithediiri'eatblowsjthenshootsamain, 
il'ill,  counts:  b;itt"d;  she  steps,  and sleeps  again. 


She  hugg'd  tli'  offender,  and  forgave  the  offence 
Sex  to. the  last:  meantime,  with  sails  declin'd,  " 
The  wand'ring  vessel  drove  before  the  wind  ; 
Toss'd  and  ntoss'd, aloft,  and  then  below,  •% 
Nor  portthey  seek,  uonertain  course  theyknow,  C 
Hut  every  moment  wait  the  coming  blow  j 

Thus  blindlydriven,  by  hrckingday  thev  view'd 
The  lands  before  them,  and  their  fears  renew'd; 
'I  he  laud  was  welcome,  but  the  tempest  bore 
The  threaten'd  ship  against  a  rocky  shore. 

A  winding  bay  was  near  ;  to  this  thev  bent, 
And  just  e-cap'd  ;  their  force  already  spent : 
Becu,re  frwn  storms,  and  panting  from  the  sea, 
1  he  land  unknown  nt  leisure  thev  survey  ; 
And  saw  'but  soon  theirsicklv  sight withdrew) 
(The  rising  ton  'fa  of  Rhodesat  distant  view  : 
And  enrs'd  the  hostile  shore  of  Fasimond, 
Kav'd   from   t':e   seas,   and  shipreck'd   on  the 
ground. 
Thefrishtedflftilors'  tried  their  strength  in  vain 
To  turn  thesteriit  and  tempt  the  stormy  main  : 
But  the  stiff  wind  withstood  the  lab' ring  oar. 
And  fore'd  them  forward  on  the  fatal  shore  ! 
The  crooked  keel  now  hires  the  Phodiau  strand, 
And  the  ship  moor'd  etftnstrainsthecretvte  laud. 
Yet  still  thev  might  be  safe,  becaiTe  unknown; 
But,  as  ill  fortune  seldom  comes  alone, 
The  \essel  they  dismissed  was  driven  before, 
Already  sheik  r'd  on  their  native  shore  ; 
Known  each,  they  know,  bat  each  with  change 

of  cheer : 
The  vanquish'd  side  exults,  the  victors  fear  ; 
Not  them  but  their-, made  pris'ners  ere rhev  fight, 
I )       tiring  conquest,  and  depriv'd  of  flight. 

Th*  country  rings  a-ronnd  with  loud  alarm-, 
And  raw  in  fields  the  rude  militia  swartns  ; 
Mouths  without  hands,  maintain'd  at  vast  ex- 
pence, 
In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence  : 

Stout 
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Ftont  oncer:  nvmththevnmrli.a blust'ringband;  Both  sides  he  weigh 'd  ;  but,  after  much  debate*, 
A.-;  :  ever,  but  in  times  of  heed,  at  hand  j  The  man  prevail'd  above  the  magistrate. 

This  was  the  mom  when.  inuih&on  the  guard.  |  Love  never  fails  to  master  what  he  finds,  -» 
TVawn  up  in  rank  and  rile  thev  stood  prepare!  '[  Tint  works  a  difTrent  way  in  difTrent  minds,  v 
Of  seeming  arms  tu  make  a  short  essay,  |'l'hc  fool  enlightens,  and  the  wise  he  blinds.  J 

Then  hasten,  to  be  drunk,  the  business  of  the 'This  youth  proposing  to  possess  and  'scape, 
dav.  Began  in  murder,  to  conclude  in  rape  : 

The  cowards  would  have  Hed,  but  that  they  I  UnpraU'd  by  me,  tho'  Heaven  sometimes  may 


anew 

Themseh  w  co  manv,  and  their  foes  sq  few  : 
Bat,  crowding  on.  the  last  the  first  impd  ; 
Till  overborne  with  weight  the  Cvprians  fell. 
Cymon  enslav'd,  who  first  the  war  began  ; 
And  lphigene  onee  more  is  lost  and  won. 
Deep  in  a  dungeon  was  the  captive  cast, 
Dcpiiv'd  of  dav,  and  held  in  fetters  fast  ; 
His  life  was  onlv  spar'd  at  their  request, 
Whom  taken  he  so  nobly  had  releas'd  ; 
But  Iphigenia  was  the  ladies'  care. 
Each  in  their  turn  addre-s'd  to  treat  the  fair  : 
\VhilePasimondand  histhenupt  ialfeasi  prepare 

Her  serve!  soul  t*»  ( 'vinoii  was  inclin'd, 
But  -he  rriusi  suffer  what  her  fates  assign'd  ; 
So  passive  is  the  church  of  womankind. 
What  wor-~c  to  Cymon  could  his  fortune  deal, 
Roll'd  to  the  lowest  spoke  of  all  her  wheel: 
It  rested  to  dismiss  the  downward  weight, 
Or  raise  him  upward  to  his  former  height  ; 
The    litter   pleas'd  ;    and   love   (concern'd    the 

nio-t) 
Prepar'd  th'  amends  for  what  bv  love  he  lost. 

The  sire  of  Pasimond  had  left  a  son, 
Though  younger,  yet  for  course  carlv  known, 
Orinisda  call' J,  to  whom,  bv  promise  tied, 
A  Rhodian  beauty  was  the  uestinV)  bride  ; 
<"assandra  was  her  name,  above  the  rest 
Renown  d  for  birth,  with  fortune  amply  blest. 
Lvsimachus,  who  rul'd  the  Rhodian  state, 
Was  then  bv  choice  their  annual  magistrate ; 
He  lov'd  Cassandra  too  with  equal  fire, 
But  fortune  had  not  favor'd  his  desire  ; 
Cross'd  by  her  friends,  by  her  not  disapproval, 
Nor  yet  preferr'd,  or  like  Ormisda  lov'd  : 
Si   stood  th'  affair  ;  some  little  hope  remain'd. 
That  should  his  rival  chance  to  lose,  he  gain'd. 

Mean  time  young    Pasimond    his    marriage 
pre--  d, 
Ordain'd  the  nuptial  day,  prepar'd  the  feast ; 
And  frugally  resolv'd  (the  charge  to  shun        "^ 
Which  would  be  double  should  he  wed  alone)  I 
To  join  hi->  brother's  bridal  with  his  own.      J 

Lysimachus,  oppress'd  with  mortal  grief, 
Recei v'd  the  news  and  studied  quick  relief; 
The  fatal  day  approaeh'd  ;  if  force  were  us'd, 
The,  magistrate  his  public  trust  abus'd; 
To  justice  liable,  as  law  requir'd ; 
For,  when  his  office  ccas'd,  his  pow'r  expir'd  : 
Wiiile  pow'r  remain'd,  the  means  were  in  his 

hand, 
By  farce  to  seise,  and  then  forsake  the  land  : 
Betwixt  extremes  he.  knew  not  how  to  move  ; 
A    lave  to  fame,  but  more  a  slave  to  love  : 
Restraining  others,  yet  himself  not  free, 
Made  impotent  by  pow'r,  debas'd  by  dignity. 


I.) 


bits 

An  impious  act  w  ith  undeserved  success ; 
The  great,  it  seems,  are  privileg'd  alone 
To  punish  all  injustice  but  their  own. 
But  here  I  stop,  not  daring  to  proceed, 
Vet  blush  to  flatter  an  unrighteous  deed  ; 
For  crimes  are  but  permitted,  not  decreed. 

Resolv'd  on  force,  his  wit  the.  praetor  bent 
To  find  the  means  that  might  secure  th'  event ; 
Nor  long  he  labor'd,  for  his  lucky  thought 
In  captive  Cymon  found  tire  friend  he  sought ; 
Th'  example  pleas'd;  the  cause  and  cri me  thesarne; 
An  injur'd  lover  and  a  ravish'd  dame. 
How  much  he  durst  he  knew  bvwhathedar'd,-\ 
The  less  he  had  to  lose,  the  less  he  car'd,  i 
To  manage  loathsome  life  when  love  was  the  j 
reward.  J 

This  ponder' d  well,  and  fix'd  on  his  intent. 
In  depth  of  night  he  for  the  pris'ner  sent  ; 
In  secret  sent,  the  public  view  to  shun  ; 
Then,  with  a  sober  smile,  he  thus  begun  : 
The  pow  'rs  above,  who  bounteouslv  bestow 
Their  gifts  and  graces  on  mankind  below, 
Yet  prove,  our  merit  first,  nor  blindly  give. 
To  such  as  are  not  worthy  to  receive  ; 
For  ^alor  and  for  virtue  they  provide 
Their  due  reward,  but  first  they  must  lie  tried  ! 
These  "fruitful  seeds   within    your   mind   they 

sow'd  ; 
'Twas  yours  t'  improve  the  talent  thev  bestow  'd  : 
They  ^avc  you  lobe  born  of  noble  kind, 
Thev  gave  von  lo\e  to  lighten  up  youi  mind, 
And  purge  the  grosser  parts;  they  gave  vou  caTe 
To  please,  and  courage  to  deserve  the  fair. 

Thus  far   they  tried  you,  and  by  proof  they 
found 
The  ^rain  entrusted  in  a  grateful  ground  ; 
But  -till  the  great  experiment  remain'd, 
Thev  sufler'd  you  to  lose  the  prize  vou  gain'd, 
That  you  might  learn  the  gift  was  theirs  alone; 
And,  when  restor'd,  to  them  the  blessing  own. 
Restor'd  it  soon  will  be;  the  means  prepar'd, 
The  difficulty  srnooth'd,  the  danger  shar'd  ; 
Be  but  vourself,  the  care  to  me  resign. 
Then  lphigene  is  y>urs,  Cassandra  mine. 
Your  rival  Pasimond  pursues  vour  life  ; 
Impatient  to  revenge  his  ravisli'd  wife. 
But  yet  not  his  to-morrow  is  behind, 
And  love  our  fortunes  in  one  band  has  join 'd  ; 
Two  brothers  are  our  foes  ;  Ormi-da  mine, 
Be  much  dcclar'd  as  Pasimond  is  thine  ; 
To-morrow  must  their  common  vows  be  tied;"* 
With  love  to  friend,  and  fortune  for  our  guide,  s. 
Let  both  resolve  to  die,  or  each  redeem  a  bride.  J 
Right  I  have  none,  nor  hast  thoumueh  (o]plead ; 
'Tis  force,  when  done,  must  justify  the  deed  ; 

Our 
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Our  task  performed,  we  next  prepare  for  flight, 
And  let  tlie  losers  talk  in  vain  of  right: 
We  with  the  fair  will  sail  In  fort'  the  wind  ; 
If  they  are  griev'd,  1  leave  tin.-  laws  behind. 
S)>cak  thy  resolves  ;   if  now  thy  courage  droop. 
Degpail  in  prison,  and  ahaiulon  hope  : 
But  if  thon  dar'st  in  arms  thy  love  regain 
(For  liberty  without  thy  love  were  vain) 
Then  second  my  design  to  seise  the  prey, 
Or  lead  to  second  rape,   for  well  thou  know'st 
the  way. 

Said  Cynion,  overjoy 'd,  Do  thou  propose 
The  means  to  fight,  and  only. show  thy  foes  : 
For  from  the  first,  when  love  had  hr'd  my  mind, 
Resolv'd  1  left  the  care  of  life  behind. 

To  this  the  bold  Lysimachus  replied  : 
I  «t  heaven  be  neuter,  and  the  sword  decide  ; 
The  spousals  are  prcpai'd,  already  play 
The  minstrels,  fend  provoke  the  tardy  day  : 
By  this  the  brides  are  wak'd,  their  grooms  are"} 

dress'd  ; 
AH  Rhodes  is  summon'd  to  the  nupti 
All  but  myself,  the  sole  unbiddon  guest 
Unbidden  though  I  am,  1  wHl  be  there  ; 
And,  join'd  by  thee,  intend  to  joy  the  fair. 

Now  hear  the  rest ;  when  day  resigns  the  light, 
And  cheerful  torches  gild  the  jollv  night, 
Be  ready  at  niv  call ;  my  chosen  few 
With  arms  admixister'd  shall  aid  thy  crew. 
Then,  ent'ring  unexpected,  will  we  seise 
Our  destin'd  prev,  from  men  dissolved  in  ease, 
By  wine  disabled,  unprepar'd  for  fight ; 
And,  hastening  to  the  seas,  suborn  our  flight : 
Tiic  seas  are  ours,  for  I  command  the  fort ; 
A  ship  well-maiin'd  expects  ns  in  the  port, 
If  they,  or  if  their  friends,  the  prize  contest, 
Death  shall  attend  the  man  who  dare?  resist. 

If  pleas'd  :  the  prisoner  to  his  hold  retir'd  ;"] 
His  troop  with  equal  emulation  fir'd, 
All  fix'd  to  fight,  and  all  their  wanton  work 

reqiiir'd. 

The  sub  arose ;  the  streets  were  throng'd  around. 
The  palace  upend,  and  the  posts  were  crown'd. 
The  double  bridegroom  at  the  door  attends 
Th'  expected  spouse,  and  entertains  the  friends  ; 
They  meet,  fchfey  lend  to  church,  the  priests  invoke 
The  pow'rs,  and  feed  the  flames  with  fragrant 

smoke. 

Thisdone,  they  feast,  and  at  the  close  of  night") 

Bv  kindled  torches  vary  their  delight ;  i 

These  lead  the  lively  dance,  and  those  the  f 

brimming  bowls  invite.  J 

Now  at  th' appointed  place  and  hour  assign'd, 
With  souls  resob'd  the  ravishers  were  joiti'd  t 
Three  bands  are  form'd  ;  the  first  is  sent  before 
To  favor  the  retreat,  andgnard  the  shore  ; 
The  second  at  the  palace  gate  is  plac'd, 
And  up  the  lofty  stairs  ascend  the  last  ; 
A  peaceful  troop  they  seem  with  shining  vests, 
Bui  coats  of  mail  beneath  secure  their  breasts. 

Dauntless  they  enter,  Cvmon  at  then  head, 
And  rind  the  fea'st  renew'd,  the  table  spread  ; 
Sweet  voices,  mix'd  with  instrumental  sounds, 
Ascend  the  vaultedroof, the  vaultedroof  rebounds: 


S  I 

j 


When,  like  the  harpies  rushing  through  the  hall, 
The  sudden  troop  appears,  the  tables  fall, 
Their  smoking  load  is  on  the  pavement  thrown  ; 
Each  ravisher  prepares  to  seise  his  own  ; 
The  brides,  invaded  with  a  rude  embrace, 
Shriek  out  for  aid,  confusion  rills  the  place. 
Quick  to  redeem  the  prey  their  plighted  lords 
Advance,  the  palace  gleams  with  shining  swords. 

But  late  is  all  defence,  aud  succour  vain ; 
The  rape  is  made,  the  ravishers  remain  ; 
Two  sturdy  slaves  were  only  sent  before 
To  bear  the  purchas'd  prize  in  safety  to  the  shore : 
The  troop  retires,  the  lovers  close  the  rear, 
V\  ith  forward  faces  not  confessing  fear  j 
Backward  theyinovcbutseorn  their  pacetomend; 
Then  seek  the  stairs,  and  withslow  hastedescend. 
Fierce  Pasimond,  their  passage  to  prevent, -w 
Thrust  full  on  Cymon's  back  in  his  descent ;   ? 
The  blade  return'd  unbath'd,  and  to  the  ban-  r 
die  bent.  J 

Stout  Cvmon  soon  remounts,  and  cleft  in  two 
His  rival's  head  with  one  descending  blow  ; 
Ami  as  the  next  in  rank  Ormisda  stood,         -» 
Heturn'dthepoint;  the  sword,  inur'd  to  blood,  K 
Bor'd  his  ungnrded   breast,  which   pour'd  a  r 
purple  flood.  J 

With  vuw'd  revenge,  the  gath'ring  crowd  pur- 
sues, 
The  ravisher?  turn  head,  the  fight  renews; 
The  hall  is  heap'd  with  corps  ;  the  sprinkled  gore 
Besmears  the  walls,  and  floats  the  marble  floor. 
Dispers'd  at  length  the  drunkensquadron  flies, "y 
The  victors  totheir  vessel  bear  the  prize;[cries.  f 
And  hear  behind  loud  groans  and  lamentable  J 
The crev.  with  merryshontsthciranchorsweigh,-* 
Then  plytheiroars.'and  brush  the  buxom  sea,  { 
While  troops  of  guther'd  Rhodians  crowd  the  f 
key.  J 

What  should  the  people  do  when  left  alone  ; 
The  governor  and  government  are  gone  : 
The  public  wealth  to  foreign  parts  convey'.'  ; 
Some  troops  disbanded,  and  the  rest  unpaid. 
Rhodes  is  the  sovereign  of  the  sxa  no  more  ; 
Their  ships  unrieg'd,  and  spent  their  naval  store  ; 
They  neither  could  defend,  nor  can  pursue, 
Butgrinn'd  their  teeth,  and  cast  a  helpless  view; 
Ii*  vain  with  darts  a  distant  war  they  trv, 
Short,  and  more  short,  the  missive  weapons  fly. 
Meanwhile  the  ravishers  their  crimes  enjoy, 
And  flying  sails  and  sweeping  oars  employ  : 
The  cliffs  of  Rhode;  in  little  space  are  lost  ; 
Jove's  isle  they  seek,  nor  Jove  denies  his  coast. 

In  safety  landed  on  the  Candian  shore, 
W  ith  gen'rous  wines  their  spirits  they  restore  ; 
There  Cymon  with  his  Rhodian  friends  resides. 
Both  court  and  wed  at  once  the  willing  brides. 
A  war  ensue?,  the  Cretans  own  their  cause, 
Stiff  to  defend  their  hospitable  laws; 
Both  parties  lose  by  turns,  and  neither  wins, 
Till  peace  propounded  by  a  truce  begins. 
The  kindred  of  the  slain  forgive  the  deed, 
But  a  short  exile  must  for  show  proceed  ; 
The  term  expir'd  from  Candia  thev  remove  ; 
And  happy  each  at  home  enjoys  bis  love. 

§  33. 
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Nor  prayers,  nor  tears,  nor  oflcr'd  vow?,  could" 

move ;  [strove 

The  work  went  backward  :  and  the  more  he 


§  Bud    Honoriu. 

A  Translation  from  Boccace.     Dn/dai. 

Or  all  the  cities  in  Romanian  land?, 
The  chief",  and  most  rcnown'd,  Ravenna  stands, 
Adoro'd  in  antieut  times  with  amis  and  arts, 
And  rich  inhabitant?  with  gen'rnu?  heaVts. 
Bi.t  Theodore  the  brave,  above  the  r<..-t. 
With  sifts  of  fortune  and  of  nature  blest, 
Tiie  foremost  piece  for  wealth  and  honor  held, 
And  all  1:1  feats  of  chivalry  execii'd. 

Tin-  noble  youth  to  madness  lov'd  a  u  mie 
Of  high  degree;   Monona  was  her  name  ; 
as  the  f.iirest,  btfl  of  haughty  mind, 
.  rcer  than  became  so  soft  a  kind; 
Prpud  of  her  bjrt  tal  slie  had  none) 

I  •  -    ■  scorn 'd,  hut  hated  him  alone  ; 

li        fts,hts  «nsta«it  courtship,  nothing  sained; 
lie,  the  more  lie  lov'd,  the  more  dlsdain'd. 
IK-  liv'd  with  ail  the  pomp  he  Could  devise,     ~) 
.;i  and  taornameniB  obtain'd  the  prize  ;    ? 
Bwi  found  nf  fiwur  in  bis  rady's  1  J 

Relentless  at  ■  rock',  the  lofty  maid 
Tur.i'd  all  to  poison  that  he  did  or  said 

lid"! 

[strotKe  i 

•  he  I 

T  i  iv.it.ee  his  suit,  the  farther  from  her  love. J 

Wearied,  at  length,  and  wanting  remedy, 
lie  doubted  oft,  and  oft  resolv'd  to  die. 
But  pride  stood  reads'  to  prevent  the  blow, 
For  who  would  die  to  cr,r.i tify  a  foe  ! 
His  geu'rous  mind  disdnin"d  so  mean  a  fate  ! 
That  pass'd,  his  next  endeavour  was  to  hate. 
But  vainer  that  relief  than  all  the  rest,  ~) 

The  les.s  hchop'd,  nidi  more  desire  poasessfd  ;  I 
Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  his  1 
breast.  J 

Change  was  the  next,  but  change  decei\'d  his 

care  ; 
Tic  sought  a  fairer,  but  found  none  so  fair 
He  would  ha\e  worn  heroin  by  slow  decree-, 
As  men  by  fisting  starve  th'  untam'd  disease 
But  present  love  reqnir'd  a  present  case. 
Looking  he  feeds  alone  his  f.nnish'd  eves, 
Feed-  hng'ring  death,  but  looking  not'he  dies. ' 
Yet  still  he  chose  the  longest  wav  to  late, 
Wasting  at  once  his  life,  and  hisVstate. 

His  friends  beheld,  and  pitv'd  him  in  vain, 
For  what  advice  can  case  a  lover's  p"bin  ! 
Absence,  the  best  expedient  thev  could  find, 
Might  save  the  fortune,  if  not  cure  the  mind  : 
This  means  they  long  nropos'd.  but  little gain'd, 
Vet,  after  much  pursuit,  at  length  obtain'd. 

Hard  vou  may  think  it  was  to  give  consent, 
T >•  t:  «;ruggling  with  hit  own  desires  he  went, 
V\  i'h  large  cxpenee,  and  with  a  pompous  train,-) 
Provided  as  to  \hit  France  and  Spain,  C 

Or  for  wmc  di.-tant  voyage  o'er  the  main.       j 
But  Ipie  h'idrlipp'd  his  wings  and  rut  him  short, 
("onrin'd  w  ithfn  the  purlieus  of  the  court. 
Three  nnh    be  nrnt,  nor  i.u'lwr  could  retreat ; 
1  his  country  seat : 


i 


i  race  hid  run,  ^ 

due  repast  at  noon,       > 
lunger  but  his  own.    3 


To  Chassis'  pleasing  plain?  he  took  his  wav. 
There  pitch'd  histeuls^and  there,  resolv'd  to  stay 

The  spring  was  in  the  prime;  the  neighbour- 
ing grove 
Supplv'd  With  birds,  the  choristers  of  love  : 
Music  unbooght,  that  minister'd  delight 
To  morning  walk?,  and  lull  fi  his  cares  by  night : 
There   he  discharged    his  friends  ;  but  not  th' 

ox pence 
Of  frequent  treats,  and  proud  magnificence. 
He  liv'd  as  kings  retire,  tlio'  more  at  large 
From  public  business,  yet  with  equal  charge  ; 
With  house  and  heart  still  open  to  receive  ; 
As  well  content  as  lave  would  give  him  leave  : 
He  would  have  liv'd  more  free ;  but  m anyaguc-i, 
Who  could  forsake  the  friend',  pursu'd  the  feast. 

It  happ'd  one  morning  as  his  fancy  led, 
Before  his  usual  hour  he  left  his  bed  ; 
To  walk  within  a  1  melv  lawn  that  stood 
On  every  side  sUitoiirided  bv  a  wood  : 
Alone,  he  walk'd  to  please  his  pensive  mind, 
And  sought  the  deepest  solitude  to  find  : 
Twas  in  a  grove  of  Spreading  pines  he  slrav'd  ;} 
'1  'he  winds  wit  hi  nthe  qui-.-'  ring  brunches  plav'd,  > 
And  dancing  trees  a  mournful  mu-'ic  made.     3 
The  place  itself  was  suiting  to  his  dare", 
Uncouth  and  savage,  as  the  cruel  fair. 
He.  wander'd  en,   unknowing  where  he  went, 
Lost  in  the  wood,  and  on  all  love  intent: 
The  day  already  half  his  race  hid  run, 
And  sufnmon'd  him  to  di 
Ihit  lm  e  could  feel  no  hi 

Whilelist'ningtot  he  mil  rm'  ring  lease;  he  stood, 
More  than  a  mile  immcrs'd  within  the  wood, 
At  once  the  wind  was  laid  ;  the  whisp'rirtg  sound 
V\  as  dumb;  a  rising  earthquake  rock'dtheground; 
With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overspread;! 
A  sudden  horror  seis'd  his  giddy  head,  £ 

And  his  ears  tingled,  and  his  color  fled  ;  J 

Nature  was  in  alarm  ;  some  clanger  nigh  • 
Seem'd  threaten'd,  tho'unseen  to  mortal  eve. 
UnOs'd  to  fear,  he  summon'd  all  his  soul. 
And  ^tood  collected  in  himself,  and  whole; 
Not  long  :   for  soon  a  whirlwind  n>e  around, 
And  from  afar  he  heard  a  screaming  sound, 
As  of  a  dame  distress'd,  who  cried  for  aid, 
And  ftll'd  with  loud  laments  the  secret  shade. 

A  thicket  close  beside  the  grove  there  stood 
With  brier-  and  bramble;  choak'd,  and  dwarfish 

wood  : 
From  thence  the  ncise,  which  now  approaching 

near, 
With  more  distinguish  *d  notes  invade?  his  ear ; 
He  rais'd  his  head,  and  san-  a  beauteous  maid, 
With  hairdisheveird,  issuing  through  the  shade, 
Slripp'd  of  her  clothes,  and  ev'n  those  part-  rc- 

vcal'd, 
Which  mOo^St  nature  keeps  from  sightconceal'd. 
!F'T  '.ice,  her  hands,  her  naked  limbs  w  ere  torn. 
With  par-.-.ing  thro'  the  brakes,  and  priekh  tiioVn, 
Two  mastitis  gannl  and  grim  lw  flight  pursu'd, 
And  oft  their  fasten'd  fangs  In  blood  embru'd : 
Oft  they  came  nn,  and  pinch'd  her  tender  side; 
Mercv,  O  mercy-  Heaven !  she  ran,  and  rrv'd  ; 

Wheu 
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When  Heav'n  was  nam'd,  they  loos'tl  their  hole! 

ago 
Then  sprung  she  forth,  thej  follow'tl  heramain. 

Not  far  belli-."',  a  knight  of  swarthy  tact-, 
High  on  a  coal-black  steed  pursu'd  the  chare; 
Willi  flashing  flames  his  anient  eyes  were  tili'd, 
And  in  his  hand  a  naked  sword  he  held  : 
He  cheei'd  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who  f!«d, 
And  yow'd  revenge  on  her  devoted  head. 

\s  Theodore  was  born  of  noble  kind. 
The  brutal  action  rous'd  hW  manly  mind; 
Mov'd  with  unworthy  usageof  the  maid, 
He,  tho'  unirrn'd,  resolv'd  to  give  her  aid. 
A  saplin  pine  he  wrcneh'd  from  out  the  ground, 
The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found. 
Th«9  furnish'd  for  offence,  he  cross'd  the  way 
Betwixt  the  graceless  villain  ami  his  prey,  [afar, 

The  knight  came  thund'ring  on,  but,  from 
Thus,  in  imperious  tone,  forbad  the  war: 
Cease,  Theodore,  to  proffer  vain  relief, 
Nor  stop  the  vengeance  of  so  just  a  grief; 
But  give  me  leave  to  seise  inv  desrin'd  prey, 
And  let  eternal  justice  take  the  way  : 
1  but  revenge  mv  fate,  disdain'd,  betvay'd, 
And  stiff 'ring  death  for  this  ungrateful  maid. 

lie  said,  at  once  dismounting  from  the  steed  : 
I'm  now  the  hell-hounds,  with  superior  speed, 
Had  reach'd  the  dame,,  and,  fast'ningonher-side, 
The  ground  with  issuing  streams  of  purple  dy'd  ; 
Stood  Theodore  surpris'd  in  deadly  fright, 
Withehatt'ring  teeth,  and  bristling  hair  upright; 
pet  arm'd  with  inborn  worth,  Whate'er,said  he, 
Thou  arr,  who  know'st  me  better  than  I  thee  , 
Or  prove  thy  rightful  cause,  or  be  defied  : 
The  spectre,  fiercely  staring,  thus  reply'd. 

Know,  Theodore,  thy  ancestry  I  claim, 
And  Guido  Cavalcanti  was  my  name  : 
One  common  sire  our  fathers  did  beget, 
My  name  and  storv  some  remember  vet  : 
Thee,  then  a  boy,  within  my  arms  I  laid, 
When  for  mysinsT  lov'd  this  haughty  maid ; 
Not  le.ss  ador'd  in  life,  nor  serv'd  by  me, 
Than  proud  Honoria  now  is  lov'd  by  thee. 
What  did  I  not  her  Stubborn  henrt  to  sain  ?    "} 
But  all  my  vows  are  answer'd  with  disdain  :    > 
She  scorn'd  mv  sorrows,  anddespis'dmypain.  J 
l/>ng  time  I  dngg'd  my  days  in  fruitless  care  ! 
Then,  loathing  life,  and  plung'd  in  deep  despair, 
To  finish  my  unhappy  life,  I  fell 
Oa  this  sharp  sword, and  now  am  damn'd  in  hell. 

Short  was  her  joy,  for  soon  the  insulting  maid 
Bv  heaven's  decree  in  this  cold  grave  was  laid  : 
And  as  in  unreponted  sin  she  dy'd, 
Doem'd  to  the  same  bad  place  is  punish'd  for  her 

pride  : 
Because  she  deem'd  I  well  descrv'd  to  die, 
And  made  a  merit  of  Iter  erucltv. 
There,  then,  we  met;  both  trv'd,  and  botli  were 
cast, 
|  And  this  irrevocable  sentence  pass'd  ; 
!    That  she,  whom  I  so  long  pursu'd  in  vain, 
j  Should  suffer  from  mv  hand-  a  ling'ring  pain  ! 

Renew'd  to  life,  that'she  might  daOy  die, 
j  I  daily  doum'd  to  follow,  she  to  fly  ': 


s  ordain,  ~i 
•coud  pain,  £ 
lain.  3 


No  more  a  lover,  but  a  mortal  foe", 

I  scck  her  life  (for  love  i 

As  often  as  rhj  dogs  with  better  -    - 

Arrest  her  fligpt,  is  she  to  death  decreed  : 

Then  with  this  fatal  sword,  on  which  I  dy'd 

I  pierce  her  open  back,  or  tender  sid  ', 

And    tear    that   harden'd  heart  from    out    her 

breast, 
Which,  with  her  entrails,  makes  my  hungry 

hounds  a  feast, 
Nor  lies  she  long,  but,  as  the  fatc«  ordain, 
Springs  up  to  lite,  and,  fresh  to  BeCi 
{s  savd  to-dav,  to-morrow  to  be    ' 
This,  vers'd  in  death,  tlf  infernal  knight  re- 
lates, 
And  then  for  proof  fulfill'd  the  common  fates; 
Her  heart  and  bowels  thro'  her  back  he  drew, 
And  fed  the  hounds  that  lulp'd  him  to  pursue. 
Stern  look'd  the  fiend,  as  frustrate  of  his  will, 
Xot  half  snthe'd,  and  greedy  yet  to  kill. 
And  now  the  soul,  expiring  through  the  wound, 
Had  left  the  body  breathless  on  the  ground, 
When  thus  the  srrislv  spectre  spoke  again  : 
Behold  the  fruit  of  ill-rewarded  pain  : 
As  many  months  as  1  sustain'd  her  hate, 
So  manv  vears  is  she  condemn'd  by  fate 
To  daily  death  ;  and  cv'rv  several  place, 
Conscious  of  her  disdain  and  my  disgrace, 
Must  witness  her  just  punishment  \  and  he 
A  scene  of  triumph  and  revenge  to  me! 
As  in  this  grove  I  took  the  hast  farewell, 
As  on  this  very  spot  of  earth  I  fell, 


As  Friday  saw  me  die,  so  she  tn\ 
re  vol 
spoke    the  virgin  from  the 


e  my  prcv 
Becomes  ev'n  here,  on  this  revolving  day 


Thus  while  h 
ground 
Upstarted  fresh,  already  clos'd  the  wound, 

And,  unconcern'd  for  all  she  felt  before, 

Precipitates  her  flight  along  the  shore  : 

The  hell-hounds,  as  ungorg'd  with  fle-h   and 

blood, 
Pursue  their  prey,  and  seek  their  wonted  food  : 
The  fiend  remounts  his  courser,  mends  his  pace. 
And  all  the  vision  vanish'd  from  the  place. 
Longstood  the  noble  youth  oppress'd  wiihawe.T 
And  stupid  at  the  wond'rous  things  he  saw,  f 
Surpassing  common  faith,  transgressing  na-C 

ture  s  law  :  J 

He  would  have  been  asleep,  and  wish'd  to  wake. 
But  dreams,  he  knew,  no  long  impression  make, 
Though  strong  at  first :  if  vision,  to  what  end, 
Hut  such  as  must  his  future  siate  portend? 
His  love  the  damsel,  and  himself  the  fiend. 
But  vet,  reflecting  that  it  could  not  be 
From  heaven,  which  cannot  impious  acts  decree, 
Reshlv'd  within  himself  to  shun  the  snare. 
Which  hell  for  his  destruction  did  prepare  ; 
And  as  his  better  genius  should  direct, 
From  an  ill  cause  to  draw  a  good  effect. 
Inspir'd  from  heaven  he  homeward  took  bis 

way, 
Nor  pill'd  his  new  design  with  long  delay  : 
But  of  his  train  a  trustv  servant  sent 
To  cafl  his  friend i  tog  sthe*  at  hi; 

They 
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They  came,  and,  us.ua]  '.-delations  paid, 
With  words  premeditated,  thus  he  said  ; 
What  you  have  often  counselTd,  to  remove 
My  vain  pursuit  of  unregarded  love  ; 
Bv  thrift  my  sinking  fortune  to  repair, 
Tho"  late,  yet  is  at  last  bec.une  my  care- : 
My  heart  shall  be  my  own  •,  my  vast  espence 
Reduc'd  to  bounds,  by  timely  providence  ; 
This  only  I  require  ;  invite  lor  mc 
Honoria,  with  her  father's  family, 
Her  friend-  and  mine  ;  the  cause  1  shall  display. 
On  Friday  next :  for  that's  the  appointed  day. 
Well  pleas'd  were  all  his  friend-,    the  ta-k  was 

ii^,t'  ,  .      . 

The  father,  mother,  daughter,  they  invite  ; 

Hardly  the  dame  was  drawn  to  this  repast; 

lint  vet  rcsoh'd,  because  it  w;i>  the  last. 

The  day  was  come,  the  guest-  invited  came, 

And  with  the  re-t,  th*  inexorable  dame  : 

A  feast  prepar'd  with  riotoiu  cxpence, 

Much  cost,  more  care,  and  most  magnificence, 

The  place  ordain'd  was  in  that  haunted  grove, 

Where  the  revenging  ghost  pursu'd  his  love. 

The  table?  in  a  proud  [>a\  illion  spread, 

With  Bjaw'rs  below,  and  tissue  overhead  : 

Theremin  rank,  Honoria  chief  in  place, 

Was  artfully  coutrbM  to  set  her  face 

To  front  tlie  thicket,  and  behold  the  cbace. 

The  feasiwas  scrv'd,  the  time  so  well  forecast, 

That  just  when  the  dessert  and  fruits  were  plac'd, 

The  fiend's  alarm  began  ;  the  hollow  sound   -j 

Song  in  the  leaves,  the  forest  -hook  around,      / 

Air   blacken'd,   roll'd  the   thunder,   groan'di 

the  ground.  J 

Nor  long  before  the  loud  laments  arise 

Of  one  distress'd,  and  mastiffs'  mingled  cries  ; 

Andfirstthedamecamerushingtbro'tluwoodj-j 

And  next  the  famish'd  hounds  thatsoughuheir/ 

food,  fin  blood,  f 

And  grjp'd  her  flanks,  and  o*l  essay'd  theirjaw  -  j 

Last  came  the  felon,  on  his  sable  steed, 

Arm'd  with  his  naked  sword,  and  urg'd  his  dog? 

to  speed. 

She  ran,  and  cry'd,  her  flight  directly  bent     "^ 

(A  guest  unbidden)  to  the  fatal  tent,  f 

Trie  scene  of  death,  and  place  design'd  for  pu-f 

nishment.  J 

Loud  was  the  noise,  aghast  was  ever  guest, 

The  women  shriek'd,  the  men  forsook  the  feast ; 

The  hound;  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely  bay'd  ;-> 

The  hunter  close  puru'd  theviaionary  maid. 

She  rent  the  heav'n  with  loud  laments,  implor-  f 

ring  aid.  J 

The  gallants,  to  protect  the  lady's  right,      -j 

Their  falchions  brandi.-h'd  at  thegri-.lyspright  ;C 

High  on  his  stirrups  he  provok'd  the  fight,      j 

Then  on  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look, 

And  wither'd  all  their  strength  before  he  spoke  : 

Back,  on  your  lives  ;  let  be,  said  he,  my  prey, 

And  let  my  vengeance  take  thedestin'u  way  : 

Vain  are  your  arms,  and  vainer  your  defence, 

Against  ih'  eternal  doom  of  Providence  : 

Mine  is  th'  ungrateful  maid  by  heaven  design'd, 

Merc  y  »hcwOuldnot^ive,nc*niie:c%  shallj.be  find. 


T  At  this  the  former  tale  again  he  told, 

With  thund'ring  tone,  and  dreadful  to  behold  J 
(Sunk  were  the  hearts  with  horror  of  the  ct  line, 
Nor  needed  to  be  wnm'd  a  second  time, 
Hut  bore  each  other  back'  -nine  knew  the  face,*) 
And  all  had  heard  the  much  lamented  case      £ 
Of  biuj  who  fell  for  love,  and  this  the  fatal  place,  j 

And  now  th'  infernal  minister  advane'd, 
Scis'd  the  due  \  ictim  and  with  fury  lanc'd 
Her  back,  and  piercing  through  her  inmost  heart, 
Drew  backward,  a.s  before,  th'  offending  part. 
The  reeking  entrails  ne\l  he  lore  away, 
And  to  his  meagre  mastiffs  made  a  prey. 
The  pale  assistants  on  each  other  star'd, 
With  raping  mouths  for  issuing  words  prepar'd  \ 
The  still-born  sounds  -jpon  the  palate  hung, 
And  dy'd  imperfect  on  the  fah'ring  tongue. 
The  fright  was  gen'ral ;  but  the  female  band 
(A  helpless  train)  in  more  confusion  stand  ; 
With  horror  shndd'ring,  on  aheap  they  run, 
Sick  at 
For  cons 


|Ue-s  tram)  m  more  contusion  stanu  ; 
horror  shndd'ring.  on  a  heap  they  run,  *} 
c  the  sight  of  hateful  justice  done  ;  J 

nscience  rung  the  alarm,  and  made  the  f 
case  their  own.  J 

So  spread  upon  a  lake,  with  upward  eye, 
A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high  ; 
They  close  their  trembling  troop,  and  all  attend 
On  whom  the  sowsing  eagle  will  descend. 

Hut  most  the  proud  Honoria  fear' d  the  event, 
And  thought  to  her  alone  the  vision  sent. 
Her  guilt  presents  to  her  distracted  mind         ~l 
Heaven's  justice,  Theodore's,  revengeful  kind,  > 
Ami  the  same  fate  to  the  same  sin  assigu'd  :  J 
Already  sees  herself  the  monsters  prey, 
And  feels  her  heart  and  entrails  torn  awav. 
'Twas  a  mute  scene  of  sorrow,  mix'd  with  fear: 
Still  on  the  tabic  kiy  th'  unfinished  cheer : 
The  knight  and  hungry  mastitis  stood  around, 
The  mangled  dame  lav  breathless  on  the  ground  , 
When  on  a  sudden,  re-nispir'd  with  breath, 
Again  she  rose,  again  to  suffer  death  ; 
Nor  staid  the  hell-hounds  nor  the  hunter  staid, 
Hut  follow'd,  as  before,  the  flying  maid  : 
Th' avepger  topk  from  earth  th'avengingsword, 
And  mounting  light  as  air  his  sable   steed  he 

spurr'd  : 
The  clouds  dispell'd,  the  sky  resum'd  the  light, 
And  nature  stood  recover'd  of  her  fright. 
Hut  fear,  the  last  of  ills,  remain'd  behind, 
And  horror  heavy  sat  on  ev'ry  mind. 
Nor  Theodore  encourag'd  more  the  feast, 
But  sternly  look'*!  as  hatching  in  his  breast 
Somedeep  designs;  which  when  Honoria  view'd, 
The  fresh  impulse  her  former  fright  renew'd  ; 
She  thought  hcrselfthetremblingdamewhofled, 
And  him  the  grisly  ghost  that  spurr'd  th'infernal 

steed : 
The  more  dismay'd,  forwhen  the  guests  with- 
drew 
Their  courteous  host,  saluting  all  the  crew, 
Regardless  pa-s'd   her  o'er ;  nor  grae'd  \ 

kind  adieu. 
That  sling  infix'd  witliin  her  haughty  mind.T 
The  downfall  of  her  empire  she  divin'd  ;         > 

mowpin'd.  J 


ith-1 
'      \ 

WltJ 


And  her  proud  heart  with  secret  soriow  p 
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Borne  as  thev  went,  the  sad  discourse  renew'dl 
Of  the  relentless  dame  to  death  purau'd,  r 

And  of  the  si<tht  ohscene  ^o  lately  view'd.  3 
Kone durst  arraign  the  righteous  doom  she  bore, 
Kv'n  they  who  pttv'd  mast,  yet  blatn'd  her  more': 
The  parallel  they  needed  not  to  name, 

But  in   the  dead   they  damn  d  the   living  dame. 

A:  t  v'rv  little  noise  she  look'd  behind. 
For  still  the  knight  was  present  to  her  mind  : 
And  anxious  oft  >hc  started  on  the  way, 
And  thought  the  horseman-ghost  came  thun- 

d'ring  for  his  prey. 
Ibtnru'd,  she  took  her  bed  with  little  rest, 
But  in  6oft  slumbers  dreamt  thefun'ral  least : 
Awak'd,  rhe  turn'd  her  side,  and  slept  agaio  ;  "J 
The  same  black  vapors  mounted  in  her  brain,     | 
And  the  same  dreams  return'd  with  double  j 
pain.  J 

Now  fore'd  to  wake,  because  afraid  to  sleep, 
Her  blood  all  fever'd,  with  a  furious  leap. 


She  sprang  from  bed,  distracted  in  her  mind, 
'  fear'd 
hind. 


And  fear'd  at  ev'ry  step,  a  twitching  spright  be- 


Darkling  and  desperate,  with  stagg'ring  pace, 
Of  death  afraid,  and  conscious  of  disgrace  : 
Fear,  pri<lc,  remorse,  at  once  her  heart assaiPd, 

Pride  put  remorse  tu  Bight,  but  fear  prevail'd. 
Friday,  the  fatal  dav,  when  next  it  came, 
Her  soul  forethought  the  fiend  would  change  his 

game, 
And  her  pursue,  or  Theodore  be  slain, 
And  two  ghosts  join  their  packs  to  hunt  her  o'er 

the  plain. 
This  dreadful  image  so  possess'd  her  mind, 
That,  desperate  any  succour  else  to  find, 
She  cea-.'d  all  farther  hope  ;  and  now  began 
To  make  reelection  on  th'  unhappy  man. 
Rich,  brave,  andvoune,whopa.siexpressionlov'd, 
Proof  to  disdain,  and  not  to  be  remov'd  : 
Of  all  the  men  respected  and  admir'd. 
Of  all  the  dames,  except  herself,  deslr'd: 
Why  not  of  her?  preferr'd  above  the  rest,      T 
By  him  with  knightly  deeds,  and  open  love' 
profess'd?  [dress'd.f 

So  had  another  been,  where  he  his  vows  ad- J 
ThisqueU'd  her  pride,  yet  otherdoubts  rcmain'd, 
That,  once  disdaining,  she  might  he  disdain'd. 
The  fear  was  just,  but  greater  fear  prevail'd, 
Pear  of  her  life  bv  hellish  hounds  assail'd  : 
He  took  a  lowering  leave  :  but  who  can  tell 
What  outward  hate  might  inward  love  conceal? 
Her  sex's  arts  she  knew  :  and  why  not,  then, 
Might  deep  dissembling  have  a  place  in  men  ': 
Here  hope  began  to  dawn  ;  resolv'd  to  try, 


She  fix'd  on  this  her  utmost  remedy 
Death  was  behind,  but  hard  it  was  to  die 
Twas  time  enough  at  last  on  death  to  call, 
The  precipice  in  sight:  a  shrub  was  all,  [fall.  ? 
That  kindly  stood  betwixt  to  break  the  fatalJ 

One  maid  she  had,  belov'd  above  the  rest : 
Secure  of  her,  the  secret  she  confess'd  ; 
And  now  the  i  heerfal  lisjht  her  feats  dispeU'd,"| 
She  with  no-..    .  .unsthetruth  conccal'd,  ? 

But  put  the  •■■» ff,  and  stood  rercal'd  ;    J 


} 


With  faults  confer*  d  commission M  her  to  uo, 
If  pity  yet  had  place,  and  reconcile  her  foe  : 
The  welcome  message  made,  was  soon  receiv'cl; 
Twas  to  be  wi-h'd, and  hop'd, but  scarce  believ'd; 
Fate  seem'd  a  fair  occasion  to  present ; 
He  knew  the  sex,  and  fear'd  she  might  repent, 
Should  he  delay  the  moment  of  consent. 
There  yet  rcmain'd  to  gain  her  friends  (a  cue 
The  modesty  of  maidens  well  psigbj  sfwc  0 
But  she  with  such  a  zeal  the  cause  cinbrac'd, 
(As  women,  where  they  will,  are  all  hi  haste) 
The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside, 
Were,  overborne  by  fury  of  the  tide  ; 
With  full  consent  of  all  *he  chausr'd  her  state  ; 
Besistless  in  her  love,  as  in  her  hate. 
By  her  example  warn'd,  the  rest  beware; 
More  easy,  less  imperious,  were  the  fair  ; 
And  that  one  hunting,  which  the  devil  drsign'u 
For  one  fair  female,  lost  him  half  the  kind* 


§  34.     The  Rvsciad.     Churchill. 

Roscius  deceas'd,each  high  aspiring play'r 
Push'd  all  his  int'rest  for  the  vacant  chair. 
The  buskin'd  heroes  of  the  mimic  stage 
No  longer  whine  in  love,  and  rant  in  rage  ; 
The  monarch  quits  his  throne,  and  condescends 
Humbly  to  court  the  favor  of  his  friends  ; 
For  pity's  sake  tells  undesen'd  mishaps, 
And,  their  applause  to  gain,  recounts  his  claps. 
Thus  the  victorious  chiefs  of  antient  Rome, 
To  win  the  mob,  a  suppliant's  form  assume, 
Inpoinpous  strain  fight  o'er  th'extinguish'd  war. 
And  show  where  honor  bled  in  ev'ry  scar. 
But  though  bare  merit  might  in  Rome  appear 
The  strongest  plea  for  favor,  'tis  not  here  ; 
We  form  our  judgement'  in  another  way; 
And  thev  will  best  succeed,  who  best  can  payt 
Those,  w'ho  would  gain  the  votesof  British  tribes. 
Must  add  to  force  of  merit  force  of  bribes. 

What  can  an  actor  give?  in  ev'ry  age 
Cash  hath  been  rudely  banish'd  from  the  stage  ; 
Monarchs  themselves,  to  grief  of  ev'ry  play'x 
Appear  as  often  as  their  image  there  : 
They  can't,  like  candidate  for  other  seat, 
Pour  seas  of  wine,  and  mountains  raise  of  mea'. 
Wine  !    they  could  bribe  vou  with  the  world  as 

soon, 
And  of  roast  beef,  they  oniy  know  the  tune  : 
But  what  they  have  they  give  ;  could  CHve  do 
more,  [four  i 

Though  for  each  million  he  had  brought  home 

Shutcr  keeps  open  house  at  Southwark  fair, 
And  hopes  the  friends  of  humor  will  be  there ; 
In  Smithfield,  Yates  prepares  the  rival  treat 
For  those  who  laughter  love  instead  of  meat ; 
Foote.  at  Old  House,  for  even  Foote  will  be, 
In  self-conceit,  an  actor,  bribes  with  tea; 
Which  Wilkinson  at  second-hand  receives, 
And  at  the  New,  pours  water  on  the  leaves. 

The  town  divided,  each  runs  sev'ral  ways, 
As  passion,  humor,  int'rest,  party  sways. 
Things  of  no  moment,  color  of  the  hair. 
Shape  of  a  leg,  coinplexas>a  brown  or  fair, 

A  tireis 
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A  dresi  well  chosen,  or  a  pitch  mi-plac'd, 
(  .si.-  favor,  or  en  ate  di 

From  fralleric>  loud  | 
Ami  thunder  Shiner's  praises  —  he  s  90  . 

.'  /,  the  ladies  must  have  something  smart, 
Palmer!  Oh  I  Palmer  tops  the  jantv  part. 
Seated  i:;  pit,  the  dwarf,  with  aching 
I  0  iks  up,  and  vows  that  Barry  's  nui  or  size  ; 
M  liiiit  to  six  feel  the  vig'rous  stripling  grown, 
Declares  that  GarricR  is  mother  Cnan. 

VVI     1  [daceof judgement  is  by  whim  supplied, 
ir  opinions  have  their  rise  in  pride; 
"When,  in  discoursing  on  each  mimic  elf, 
^ Ye  praise  and  censure  with  an  eye  to  self; 
Ail  must  meet  friends,  and  AckmaU  bids  as  fair 
In  such  a  court,  as  Gnrrick,  for  ciic  chair. 

At  length  agreed,  all  squabbles  to  decide. 
By  some  one  judge  the  cause  was  to  Le  tried  ; 
But  this  their  squabbles  did  afresh  renew, 
\\  ho  should  be  judge  in  such  a  trial  : — Who? 

Yjt  John-oii.-ouK-,  but  Johnson, itwasfear'd, 
Would  be  too  grave ;  andStcrnetoo  gayappcar'd  : 
Others  for  Francklin  voted  ;  but  'twas  known, 
Hesiekeii'd  at  all  triuniphs  but  his  own  : 
For  Cohnan  many,  but  the  peevish  tongue 
Of  prudent  Age  found  ont  that  he  was  young  : 
F<  r  Murpbysome  few  pilfring  wits  declar'd, 


Twice  did  those  blackhead  my  name* 

A 'id  foul  rejection  gave  me  up  to  shame. 
:  and  lawyers  then  1  bade  adieu. 

And  plans  offer  more  lib'ral  note  pursue. 
\\  ho  will  may  be  a  judge — my  kindling  breast 
Burns  for  thatchair  which  Roscius  oncepossi 

re  your  v«»tcs,  your  int'rest  here  exert, 
And  ie*t  success  for  once  attend  desert." 

\\  itli  sleek  appearance, and  \\  ith  ambling;  pace, 
And,  type  of  vacant  head,  with  vacant  face, 
T!ie  Proteus  Hill  put  in  hi?  modest  plea, — 
•'  Let  favor  speak  for  others,  worth  for  me." — 
for  who,  like  him,  his  various  powers  could  call 
Into  so  many  shapes,  and  shine  in  all? 
Who  could  so  nobly  grace  the  motley  list, 
Actor,  inspector,  doctor,  botanist  ? 
Knows  any  one  so  well — sure  no  one  knows, — 
At  once  to  play,  prescribe,  compound,  compose? 
Who  cart — Hut  Woodward  came, — Ilillslipp'd 

away, 
Melting,  like  ghosts,  before  the  rising  day. 

*\\ "ith  that  low  cunning,  which  in  tools  snp- 
And  amply  too,  the  place  of  being  wise,  [plies, 
Which  Nature,  kind,  indulgent  parent,  gave 
Jo  qualify  the  blot  khead  for  a  knave  ; 
With  that  smooth  falsehood,  whose  appearance 

charms, 


Whilst  Folly  crapp'd  her  hands,  and  Wisdom  And  reason  of  each  wholesome  doubt  disarms, 


star*d.  [worn! 

To  mi-chief  train'd,  e'en  from  his  mother's 
Grown  old  inftand,tho'Tetin  manhood's  bloom, 
Adopting  arts,  by  which  gay  villains  rise, 
And  reach  the  heights  which  honestmenclL 
Mute  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  senate lond, 
Dull  'mougst  the  dullest,  proudest  of  the  proud; 
A  pert,  prim  prater  m  the  northern  race, 
Guilt  in  his  heart,  and  famine  in  his  fiice, 
Stood  forth  —  and  thrice  he  wav'd  his  lily  hand  — 
And  thrice  he  twirl'd  his  eye —  thrice  strok'd  his 
bind —  [aim, 

"  At  Friendship's  call  (thus  oft  with  trait'rous 
Men  void  of  faith  usurp  faith's  sacred  n 
"  At  Friend-hip's  caii  I  come,  byMurj    j  sent, 
Wlv>  the. ^  bv  nie  develops  his  intent. 
But  lest,  transfus'd,  the  spirit  should  be  lost, 
That  spirit  which  in  stonns ofRhetMc  tost, 
Bounce";  about   and  flies  like  bottled  bier, 
In  his  own  words  his  own  intentions  hear. 

"  Thanks  to  my  friends — But  to  vile  fortunes 
born. 
No  robes  of  fur  these  shoulders  must  adorn. 
Vain  vour  appl  lose,  no  aid  from  thence  I  draw  ; 
Vain  all  my  wit.  for  what  is  wit  in  law? 
Twice  (curs'd  remembrance!)  twice  1  strove  to 

gain 
Admittance  'ninngst  the  law-instructed  train, 
Who,  in  the  Temple  and  Grav's  Inn,  prepare 
For  clients'  wretched  feet  the  legal  snare  : 
Dead  to  those  arts,  which  polish  and  refine, 
Deaf  to  all  worth,  because  that  worth  was  mine, 


Which  to  the  luwest  depths  of  guile  descends, 
Bv  vilest  means  pursues  the  vilest  ends, 
Wears  friendship's  mask  for  purposes  of  spite, 
Fawns  in  the  day,  and  butchers  in  the  night ; 
With  that  malignant  envy,  which  turns  pale, 

sickens,  even  if  a  friend  prevail, 
Which  merit  and  success  pursues  with  hate, 
And  damns  the  worth  it  cannot  imitate  ; 
With  the  cold  caution  of  a  coward's  spleen. 
Which  fears  not  guilt  but  always  seeks  a  screen; 
Which  keeps  this  maxim  e\er  in  her  view — 
Wh  it's  basely  done,  should  be  clone  safely  too  ; 
With  that  dull,  rooted,  callous  impudence. 
Which  dead  to  shame,  and  e\'ry  nicer  sense, 
Ne'er  blush'd,  unless,  in  spreading  Vice's  snares, 
She  blunder'd  on  some  virtue  unawares  ; 
With  all  these  blessings,  which  we  seldom  find 
Lavish 'd  by  Nature  on  one  happy  mind, 
A  motley  figure,  of  the  Fribble  tribe. 
Which  heart  can  scarce  conceive,  or  pen  describe, 

Came  simp' ring  on  :  to  ascertain  whose  sex 

TwelvesavageimpaneU'd  matrons  would  per 

N«r  male,  nor  female;  neither,  and  yet  b 

Of  neuter  gender,  tho'  of  Irish  growth  : 

A  six-foot  suckling,  mincing  in  its 

Affected,  peevish,  prim,  and  delk 

Fearful  it  seem'd,  tho'  of  Bthli  ti 

Lest  brutal  breezes  should  too 

Its  tender  form,  and  savage! 

O'er  its  p;ile  cheeks  the  ho 
Much  did  it  talk,  in  i> 

Of  genius  and  of  tasti 


•  This  severe  character  wis  intended  for  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  a  person  who  had   re? 
markable  by  his  activity  in  the  playhouse  riots  of  1763,  relattV     I 
the  hero  of  Carrick's  Fribbleriad. 
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Much  too -of  writings,  which  itself  had  wrote, 

Of  special  merit,  iho'  of  little  note  ; 

For  Fate,  in  a  Strange  humor,  had  decreed 

what  what  it  wrote,  none  hut  itself  should  read; 
Much  too  it  chatter'd  of  dramatic  lavs, 
Misjudging  critics,  and  misplac'd  appla  1  ie  ; 
Then,  with  a  self  complacent  jutting  air, 
It  smil'd,  it  smirk'd,  it  wriggled  to  the  chair  ; 
And,  with  an  awkward  briskness  not  i:s  own, 
Looking  around,  and  perking  on  the  throne, 


And,  whilst  brave  thirst  of  fame  hisbosom  warms 
Make  England  great  in  letters  as  in  arms? 
There  may — there  hath — andShakspeare'sMuee 

aspi 
Beyond  the  reach  of  Greece:  with  native  fires. 
'  Mounting  aloft,  he  wings  his  daring  flight, 
While  Sophoi  les  below  .stands  trembling  at  his 

height. 
Wliv  should  wc  then  abroad   forjudges  roam, 
When  abler  judges  we  may  find  at  home? 
Triumphant  seem'd,  when  that  strange  savage   Happy  in  tragic  and  in  comic  pow'rs, 

dame,  Have  we  not  Shakspeare?  —  Is  not  Jonson  ours? 

Known  but  to  few,  or  only  known  by  name,      '  For  them,  your  nat'ral judges,  Britons,  vote  ; 
Plain  Common  Sense  appear'd,  by  Nature  there  They'll  judge  like   Britons,  who  like  Britons 
Appointed,  with  plain  truth,  to  guard  the  chair.  '  wrote  [>way, 

The  pageant  saw,  and  blasted  with  her  frown,    |     He  said,  and  conquer' d  —  Sense  resum'd  her 
To  its  first  state  of  nothing  melted  down.  And  disappointed  pedants  staik'd  away. 

Nor  shall  the  Muse  I  for  even  there  the  pride    Shakspeare  and  Jonson,  withdescrv'd  applause, 
Of  this  vain  nothing  shall  be  mortified)  Joint  judges  were  ordain'd  to  try  the  cause. 

NorshalltheMuseCshouldt'ateonlainherrhymes,   Mean  time  the  stranger  ev'ry  voice  employ 'd, 
Fond,  pleasing  thought !  to  live  in  after-times)   To  ask  or  tell  his  name —  Who  is  it  ?  —  Lloyd. 


With  such  a  triBer's  name  her  pages  blot ; 
Known  be  the  character,  th«  thing  forgot  ; 
Let  it,  to  disappoint  each  future  aim, 
Live  without  -ex,  and  die  without  a  name! 
Cold-blooded  critics,  by  enervate  sires 


Tints,  when  the  aged  friends  of  Job  stood  mute, 
And  tamely  prudent,  gave  up  the  dispute, 
Elihu,  with  the  decent  warmth  of  youth, 
Boldly  stood  forth  the  advocate  of  truth  ; 
Confuted  falsehood,  and  disabled  pride, 


Scarce  hammer'd  out,  when  nature's  feeble  fires  Whilst  baffled  a^e  stood  snarling  at  his  side 
Glimmer' d  their  last;  whose  sluggish  blood,  half      The  day  of  trial's  fix'd,  nor  any  fear 

froze,  [glows   Lest  day  of  trial  should  be  put  off  here. 

Creepslab'ringthro' the  veins;  whose  heart  ne'er   Cause-  but  seldom  for  delay  can  call 


In  courts  where  forms  are  few,  fees  none  at  all. 

The  morning  came,  nor  find  I  that  the  sun. 
As  he  on  other  great  events  hath  done, 
Put  on  a  brighter  robe  than  what  he  wore 
To  go  his  journey  in  the  day  before. 

Full  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious  plain, 
On  plan  entirely  new,  where  nothing  vain, 


With  fancy-kindled  heat  ;  —a  servile  race, 

Who  in  mere  want  of  fault,  all  merit  place  ; 

Who  blind  obedience  pay  to  antient  schools, 

Bigots  to  Greece,  and  slaves  to  musty  rules  ; 

With  solemn  consequence  declar'd  that  none 

Could  judge  that  cause  but^Sophocles  alone. 

Dupes  to  their  fancied  excellence,  the  crowd, 

Obsequious  to  the  sacred  dictate,  bow'd.  [forth,  !  Nothing  magnificent  appear'd,  but  Art 

When,  from  amidst  the  throng,  a  youth  stood  ;  With  decent  modesty  perform'd  her  part, 
Unknown  his  person,  not  unknown  his  worth  ; '  Rose  a  tribunal  :   from  no  other  court 
His  look  bespoke  applause  ;  alone  he  stood,         It  borrow'd  ornament,  or  sought  support : 
Alone  he  stemm'd  the  mighty  critic  flood.  No  juries  here  were  pack'd  to  kill  or  clear, 

He  talk'd  of  antients,  as  the  man  became  j  No  bribes  were  taken,  nor  oaths  broken  here 

Whopriz'd  their  own,  bu t envy  d not  their  fame;    No  gownsmen,  partial  to  a  client's  cause, 
With  noble  rev'reace  spoke  of  Greece  and  Rome,  I  To  their  own  purpose  turn'd  the  pliant  laws. 
And  scorn'd  to  tear  the  laurel  from  the  tomb.      [Each  Judge  was  true  and  steady. to  his  trust, 

"But  more  than  just  to  other  countries  grown,    As  Mansfield  wi;e,  and  as  old  Foster*  just. 
Must  we  turn  base  apostates  lo  our  own  ?  1      In  the  first  seat,  in  robes  of  various  dyes, 

Wheredo  these  words  of  Greeee  and  Home  excel,  |  A  noble  wildness  flashing  from  his  eve 
That  England  may  not  please  the  ear  as  well  ? 


What  mighty  magic's  in  the  place  or  air, 
That  all  perfection  needs  must  centre  there? 
Iu  states,  let  strangers  blindly  be  preferr'd  j 
In  state  of  letters,  merit  should  be  heard. 
Genius  is  of  no  country,  her  pure  ray 
Spreads  all  abroad,  as  gen'ral  as  the  day  ; 
Foe  to  restraint,  from  place  to  place  she  flies, 

;  And  may  hereafter  e'en  in  Holland  rise. 
May  not  (to  give  a  pleasing  fancy  scope 

!  And  cheer  a  patriot  heart  with  patriot  hope) 
May  not  some  great  extensive  Genius  raise 
The  name  of  Britain  'bove  Athenian  praise  ; 


Sat  Shakspeare  —  in  one  hand  a  wand  he  bore, 
For  mighty  wonders  fam'din  days  of  yore  ; 
The  other  held  a  -lobe,  which  to  his  will 
Obedient  turn'd,  and  own'd  the  master's  skill : 
Things  of  the  noblest  kind  his  genius  drew, 
And  look'd  thro'  nature  at  a  single  view  ; 
A  loose  he. gave  tr»  his  unbounded  soul ; 
And  taught  new  lands  to  rise,  new  seas  to  roll  ; 
Call'd  into  being  scenes  unknown  before, 
And,  passing  nature's  bounds,  was  something 
more. 
Next  Jonson  sat,  in  antient  learning  train'd. 
His  rigid  judgement  fancy's  flights  rcstrain'd, 


Sir  Michael  Foster,  one  of  the  Jud  jes  of  the  King's  Bench. 


Correctly 
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I       on'd  .  luxari  int  thought, 

Mark'doutherc  iur«,  n  irspar'dagloriou fault. 
Tim  book  of  nun  he  rea  1  with  nicest  art, 
An  I  ransack'd  all  the  secrets  of  the  heart; 
rted  penetration's  utmost  force," 

h  passion  to  its  proper  source ; 
mark'd,  in  liveliest  colors  drew-, 
And  brought  each  (bible  forth  to  public  view. 
The  coxcomb  felt  a  lash  in  ev'ry  word, 
And  foo!«,  hung  out,  theirhrother fools deterr'd. 
His  comic  humor  kept  the  world  in  awe, 
And  laughter  frighten'd  follv  more  than  law. 
But,  hark  !  — The  trumpet  sounds-,  the  crowd 
way, 
And  the  procession  comes  in  just  array. 

-hould  1,  in  some  sweet  poetic  line, 
up  incense  at  Apollo's  shrint  ; 
Invoke  the  Muse  to  quit  her  calm  abode, 
And  waken  mem'ry  with  a  sleeping  ode. 
For  how  should  mortal  man,  in  mortal  ^er-^, 
Their  titles,  merit-,  or  their  names  rehearse? 
But  give,  kind  dulncss,  memorv  and  rhyme. 
We'll  put  off  genius  till  another  time. 

First. order  came, —  with  solemn  step,  and  slow, 
In  measnr'd  time  his  feet  were  taught  to  go. 
Behind,  from  time  to  time,  he  cast  his  eye, 
Lest  this  should  quit  his  place,  that  step  awry. 
Appearances  to  save  Lis  only  care  ; 
So  things  seem  right  no  matter  what  they  are. 
In  him  his  parents  saw  themselves  rcnew'd, 
}■    .  '  •    Sir  Critic  on  Saint  Prude. 

Then  came  drum,  trumpet,  hautboy,  fiddle, 
flute ; 
Next  snuffer,  sweeper,  shifter,  soldier,  mute  ; 
Legions  of  angels  all  in  white  advance; 
Furies,  all  fire,  come  forward  in  a  dance  ; 
Pantomime  figures  then  are  brought  to  view, 
Is  hand  in  hand  with  fools  go  two  by  two. 
,rcr  of  either  hot 
One  with  full  purse,  t'  ether  with  not  a  sous. 
Behind,  a  troupe  of  figure-  awe  create, 
Set  oft  with  all  th'  impertinence  of  state  ; 
Jr.-  lace  and  feather  consecrate  to  fame, 
Expletive  kings,  and  qUeens  without  a  name. 

Here  Havard,  all  serene,  in  the  same  strain-, 
Lowes,  iute*  and  rages,  triumphs,  and  complain-*: 
His  easv  vacant  face  proclaim'd  a  heart 
"Which  coold  not  feel  emotions,  nor  impart. 
With  him  came  mighty  Danes.     On  my  life, 
That  Danes  hath  a  very  pretty  wife  :  — 
Statesman  all  over  !  —  In  plots  famous  grown  ! 
He  mouths  a  sentence,  as  curs  mouth  a  bono. 

Next  Holland  came.  —  With  truly  tragic  stalk, 
He  creeps,  he  flies  —  A  hero  should  not  walk. 

•  with  beav'n  he  warr'd.  his  sage?  eves 
Planted  their  batteries  against  the  skies  ; 
Attitude,  action,  air,  pause,  start,  sigh,  groan, 
He  borfow'd,  and  made  use  of  as  his  own. 
By  fortune  thrown  on  any  other  stage, 
He  might,  perhaps,  have  pleas'd  an  easy  age  ; 
But  now  appears  a  copy,  and  no  more, 
Of  something  better  we  have  seen  before: 
ictor  who  would  build  a  solid  fame, 
Alust  imitation's  senile  am  disclaim  ; 


Act  from  himself,  on  his  own  bottom  stand 
1  h  itee'en  Garrick  thus  at  second-hand. 

Behind  came  King.  —  Hied  up  in  modest I 
Bashful  and  you;.  .  hi  Hibernia's  shore; 

Hibernia, faui'd,  'boveev'ry  other  grace, 
l'or  matchless  intrepidity  of 
Prom  her  hi-  feature- caught  the  gen'rous  flame", 
And  bill  defiance  to  all  sense  of  shame. 
Tutor'd  bv  her  all  rivals  to  surpass,         [brass. 
'Mongst  Urury's  sons  he  comes,  and  shines  in 

Lo  Yates!  —  Without  the  least  finesse ofart 
.  •  plause —  I  wish  he'd  get  his  part. 
When  hot  impatience  is  in  full  career, 
1  low  vilely  "  1  lark'e  !  Hark'e  !"  grates  the  ear ! 
\\  hen  active  fancy  from  the  brain  is  sent, 
And  stands  on  lip-toe  for  some  v i-h'd  event, 
1  hate  those  careless  blunders  which  recall 
nded  sense,  and  prove  it  fiction  all. 

In  characters  of  Iqw  and  vulgar'inould, 
\A  lure  Nature's  coarsest  features  we  behold, 
Where,  destitute  of  ev'ry  de 
Unmanner'd  jests  are  blurted  in  your  face, 
There  Yates  with  justice  strict  attention  <! 
Acts  truly  from  himself,  and  gains  applause. 
But  when,  to  please  himself  or  charm  his  wife, 

ns  at  something  in  politer  life, 
When,  blindly  thwartiivj nature's -tubborn plan, 
Me  treads  the  stage,  byway  of  gentleman, 
Theclown,  who  no  one  touch  of breeding  knows. 
Looks  like  Tom   Errand  dre5.-'d  in  Clincher's 

clothes. 
Fond  of  his  dress,  fund  of  his  person  grown, 
Laugh*d  at  by  all,  and  to  himself  unknown, 
From  side  to  side  he  strut-,  he  smiles,  he  prates. 
And  seems  to  wonder  what's  become  of  Yates. 

Woodward,  endow'd  with  various  tricks,  of  face, 
Great  master  in  the  science  of  grimace, 
From  Ireland  venture-,  fav'rite  of  the  town, 
I.ur'd  bv  the  pleasing  prospect  of  renown  ; 
A  squeaking  Harlequin,  made  up  of  whim, 
He  twists,  he  twines,  he  torturesev'ry  limb, 
Plays  to  the  eye  with  a  mere  monkeys  art, 
And  leaves  to  sense  the  conquest  of  the  heart. 
We  laugh  indeed,  Ixtt,  on  reflection's  birth, 
We  wonder  at  ourselves,  and  curse  our  mirth. 
.  His  walk  of  parts  he  fatally  misplac'd, 
I  And  inclination  fondly  took  for  taste; 
j  Hence  hath  the  town  so  often  seen  display'd 
:  Beau  in  burlesque,  high  life  in  masquerade. 
■     But  when  bold  wits,  not  such  as  patch  tip  plays, 
:  Cold  and  correct,  in  these  insipid  days, 
Some  comic  character,  strong  featur'd,  urge 
To  probability's  extremest  verge, 
Where  modest  judgement  her  decree  suspends, 
And,  for  a  time,  nor  censures  aor  i  ommends, 
\\  here  critics  can't  determine  on  the  spot, 
Whether  it  is  in  nature  found  or  not, 
There  Woodward  safely  shall  his  povv'rs  exert, 
Nor  fail  of  favor  where  he  shows  desert. 
Hence  he  in  Bobadil  such  praises  bore, 
Such  worthy  praises,  Kitely  scarce  had  more. 

Bv  turns  transform 'd  into  all  kinds  of  shape?, 
Constant  to  none,Foote  laughs,crics,  struts,  and 
scrapes ; 

Jsow 
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DIDACTIC,     DESCRIPTIVE,    &c. 


Nsw  in  the  centre,  now  in  van  or  rear, 
The  Proteus  shifts,  bawd,  parson,  auctioneer. 
His  strokes  of  humor,  and,  his  bursts  of  sport, 
Are  all  con  tain' d  in  this  one  word,  Distuit. 

Doth  a  man  stutter,  look  a-squint,  or  hah  ? 
Mimics  draw  humor  out  of  nature's  fault, 
With  personal  ('.''fir's  their  mirth  adorn, 
And  hang  misfortunes  out  to  public  Scorn. 

I ,  whom  nature  cast  in  hideous  mould, 
Whom,  having  made,  she  trembled  to  behold, 
Beneath  the  load  of  mimicry  may  moan, 
And  find  thai  nature's  errors  are  my  own. 

Shadows  behind  of  Foote  and  Wood  ward  came; 
Wilkinson  this,  Ohrien  was  that  name. 
Strange  to  relate,  but  wonderfully  true, 
That  even  shadows  have  their  shadows  too  ! 
With  not  a  single  comic  pow'r  endu'd, 

Lrst  a  mere  mere  mimic's  mimic  stood  ; 
The  last,  by  nature  Ibrin'd  to  please,  who  shows, 
In  Jonsons  Stephen,  which  way  Genius  grows; 
Self  quite  put  off,  affects,  with  too  much  art, 
To  put  on  Woodward  in  each  mangled  part ; 
Adopts  his  shrug,  his  wink,  his  stare;  nay,  more, 
His  voice,  and  croaks  ;  for  Woodward  croak 'd 
When  a  dull  copier  simple  grace  neglects,  [before. 
And  rests  his  imitation  in  defects, 

eadily  forgive  ;  but  such  vile  arts 
Are  double  guilt  in  men  of  real  parts. 

Rv  nature  form'd  in  her  perversest  mood, 
With  no  one  requisite  of  art  endu'd, 
Nexl  Jackson  Caine.  — Observe  that  settled  glare, 
Which  better  speaks  a  puppet  than  a  player  : 
List  to  that  voice  —  did  ever  Discord  hear 
Sounds  so  well  fitted  to  her  untun'd  ear  ? 
When,  to  enforce  some  very  tender  part, 
The  right-hand  sleeps  by  instinct  on  the  heart, 
His  sou!,  of  every  other  thought  bereft. 
Is  anxious  only  where  to  place  the  left  ; 
He  sobs  and  pants  to  sooth  his  weeping  spouse, 
To  sooth  his  weeping  mother,  turns  and  bows, 
Awkward,  embarrass'd,  stiff,  without  the  skill 
Of  moving  gracefully,  or  standing  still, 
One  leg,  as  if  suspicious  of  his  brother, 
Desirous  seems  to  run  away  from  t'  other. 
Some  errors,  handed  down  from  age  to  age, 
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If  in  these  hallow'd  times,  when  sober,  sad, 

All  gentlemen  are  melancholy  mad, 

Whrn  'tis  not  deem'd  so  gnat  a  crime  by  half 

To  violate  a  vestal,  as  to  laugh, 

Rude  mirth  may  hop-  presumptuous  to  en 

An  act  of  toleration  for  the 

All  courtiers  will,  like  reasonable  creatures, 

Suspend  vain  fashion,  and  unscrue  their  features ; 

Old  Falstaff,  play'd  by  Love,  shall  please,  once 

more, 
And  humor  set  the  audience  in  a  roar. 
Actors  I've  seen,  and  of  no  vulgar  name1; 

Who,  being  from  one  part  possess'd  of  fame, 
Whether  they  are  to  laugh,  cry,  whine,  or  bawl, 
Still  introduce  that  fav'rtte  part  in  all. 
Here,  Love,  be  cautious — ne'er  be  ihoubctray'd 
To  call  in  that  wag  FalstafFs  dang'rous  aid  ; 
Like  Goths  of  old,  howe'erhe  seems  a  friend, 
He'll  seise  that  throne  you  wish  him  to  defend. 
In  a  peculiar  mould  by  humor  cast, 
For  Falstaff"  frani'd-»- himself,  the  first  and  last, — 
He  stands  aloof  from  all  —  maintains  his  state, 
And  scorns,  like  Scotsmen,  to  assimulate. 
Vain  all  disguise — too  plain  we  seek  the  tricky 
Tho'  the  knight  wears  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 
And  Boniface',  disgrae'd,  betrays  the  smack, 
In  Anno  Domini,  of  Falstaffs  sack. 

Arms  cross'd,  brows  bent,  eves    fix'd,    feet 
marching  slow, 
A  band  of  malcontents  with  spleen  o'erflowj 
Wrapt  in  conceit's  impenetrable  fog, 
"A  bich  pride,  like  Phoebus, draws  fromev'rybogj 
They  curse  the  managers,  and  <_urse  the  town, 
\\  hose  partial  favor  keeps  such  merit  down. 

But  if  some  man  more  Hardy  than  the  rest, 
Should  dare  attack  these  gnatlings  in  their  ncstj 
At  once  they  ri.se  with  impotence  of  rage, 
H  bet  their  small  stings,  and  buzz  about  the  stage. 
*'  'Tis  breach  of  privilege  !  —  Shall  any  dare 
To  arm  satiric  truth  against  a  player  ? 
Prescriptive  rights  we  plead  time  out  of  mind  ; 
Actors, unlash'd  themselves,  may  lash  mankind.'* 

What !  shall  opinion  then,  of  nature  free 
And  lib'ral  as  the  vagrant  air,  agree 


To  rust  in  chains  like  these,  impos'd  bv  things 
Plead  custom's  force,  and  still  possess  the.  stage,  i  v\  Inch,  less  than  nothing,  apethe  pride  of  kings  i 
That's  vile  —  should  we  a  parent's  faults  adore,    No  —  though  half-poets  with  hair-players  join 


And  err,  because  our  fathers  err'd  before  ? 

If,  inn'attentive  to  the  author's  mind, 

Some  actors  made  the  jest  they  could  not  find, 

If  by  low  tricks  they  marr'd  fair  nature's  mien, 

And  blurr'd  the  graces  of  the  simple  scene, 

Shall  we,  if  reason  rightly  is  em  ploy 'd, 

Not  see  their  faults,  or  seeing  not  avoid  ? 

When  Falstaff  stands  detected  in  a  lie. 

Why,  without  meaning,  rolls  Love's  glassy  eye? 

W  hy  ?  —  there's  no  cause  — at  least  no  cause  we 

It  was  the  fashion  twenty  years  ago  :   [know  — 

Fashion,  a  word  which  knaves  and  fools  may  use 

Their  knavery  and  folly  to  excuse. 

To  copy  beauties,  forfeits  all  pretence 

To  fame  —  to  copy  faults,  is  want  of  sense. 

Yet  (tho'  in  some  particulars  he  fails. 
Some  few  particular;,  where  mode  prevails) 


To  curse  the  freedom  of  each  honest  line  ; 
Though  rage  and  malice  dim  their  faded  cheek; 
What  the  Muse  freely  thinks,  she'll  freely  speak. 
With  just  disdain  of  ev'ry  paltrv  sneer. 
Stranger  alike  «o  flattery  and  fear, 
In  purpose  fix'd,  and  to  herself  a  rule, 
Public-contempt  shall  wait  the  public  fool. 

Austin  would  always  glisten  in  French  silks* 
Ackman  would  Norris  be,  and  Packer  Wilks. 
For  who,  like  Ackman,  can  with  humor  please? 
Who  can  like  Packer,  charm  with  sprightly  ease  ? 
Higher  than  all  the  rest,  see  Bransbv  strut : 
A  mighty  Gulliver  in  Lillipm! 
Ludicrous  Nature  !  which  at  once  could  show 
A  man  so  very  high,  so  very  low. 

If  I  forget  thee,  Blakes,  or  if  I  say 
Aught  hurtful*-  may  I  ne\er  see  thee  play  ! 

Z  2  Let 


.!i  a  supercilious  air, 
.-  thy  various  merit,  and  declare 
frenchmen  is  s;ill  at  top  ;  —  but  scorn  thai  rage 
W  Inch  in  attacking  thee,  attacks  tin 
French  follies,  universally  embrac'd, 
At  once  provoke  our  mirth,  and  form  our  taste. 

Long,  from  a  nation  ever  hardly  us'A, 
At  random  censur'd,  wantonly  abus*d, 
Ha\c  Britons  drawn  their  sport,  with  partial  view 
Form'd  gen'ral  notion;  from  the  rascal  few; 
I       demn'd  a  people,  ai  lor  vices  known, 
\\  hich,  from  their  country  banish'd,  seek  our 

own. 
At  length,  howe'er,  tlie  slavish  chain  is  broke, 
And  sense,  awaken'd,  scom>  her  antiCnt  yoke  : 
Taught  by  thee,  Mo<  dy,  we  now  learn  to  raise 
Mirth  from  their  foibles  ;  from  their  virtues, 
praise. 

Next  came  the  legion,  which  our^wwraerBayes 
From  alleys,  here  and  there,  contrtv'd  to  raise, 
Flush'd  with  vast  hopes  and  certain  to  succeed 
Wi  th  Wits  who  can  not  w  rile,  and  scarce  can  read. 
Vet'rans  no  more  support  the  rotten  cause. 
No  more  from  Elliot's  worth  they  reap  applause: 
Each  on  himself  determines  to  rely, 
Be  Yates  disbanded,  and  let  Elliot  fly. 
Never  did  play'rs  so  well  an  author  lit. 
To  nature  dead,  and  foes  declar'd  to  wit. 
So  loud  each  tongue,  so  empty  was  each  head, 
So  much  they  talk'd,  so  very  little  said, 
So  wondrous  dull,  and  yet  so  wondrous  vain, 
At  once  so  willing,  and  unfit  to  reign, 
That  reason  swore,  nor  would  the  oath  recall, 
Their  mighty  ma«ter's  soul  inform'd  them  all. 

As  one  with  various  disappointments  sad, 
Whom  dulness  only  kept  from  being  mad, 
Apart  from  all  the  rest  great  Murphy  came  — 
Common  to  fools  and  wits,  the  rage  of  fame. 
What  tho'  the  sons  of  nonsense  hail  him  sire, 
Auditor,  author,  manager,  and  squire, 
His  restless  soul's  ambition  stops  not  there  — 
To  make  his  triumphs  perfect,  dub  him  player. 

In  person  tall,  a  figure  form'd  to  plea  -, 
If  symmetry  could  charm,  depriv'd  of  case  ; 
When  motionless  he  stands,  we  all  approve  ; 
What  pitv  'tis  the  thing  was  made  to  move  1 

His  voice,  in  one  dull,  deep,  unvaried  sound, 
Seems  to  break  forth  from  caverns  under  ground. 
FrOCl  hollow  chest  the  low  sepulchral  note 
Unwilling  heaves,  and  struggles  in  his  throat. 

Could  authors  butcher'd  give  an  actor  grace, 
All  must  to  him  resign  the  foremost  place.      t 
When  he  attempts,  in  some  one  fav'rite  part, 
To  ape  the  feelings  of  a  manly  hcarr, 
His  honest  feature  the  disguise  defy. 
And  his  face  loudly  f,ives  his  tongue  the  lye. 

Still  in  extremes,  he  knows  no  happy  mean, 
Or  raving  mad,  or  stupidly  serene. 
In  cold-wrought  scenes  the  lifeless  actor  flags, 
In  passion,  tears  the  passion  into  rags. 
Can  none  remember? — Yes — Ikr.ow  all  most— 
When  in  the  Moor  he  ground  his  teeth  to  dust, ' 
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When  o'er  the  stage  he  folK's  standard  bore, 
W  hilstcommenscnsestoodtremblingatthedbor. 

How  few  .'.re  found  with  real  talents  bless'd  I 
fewer  with  nature's  gifts  contented  rest. 
Man  from  his  sphere  eccentric  starts  astrav  ; 
All  hunt  for  lame  ;  but  most  mistake  the  way. 
Hied  at  St.  Outer's  to  the  shuffling  trade, 
The  hopeful  youth  a  Jesuit  might  have  made, 
W  it h  various  readings  stor'd  his  empty  skull, 
Learu'd  without  sense,  and  venerably  dull. 
Or,  at  some  banker's  desk,  like  many  more. 
Content  to  tell  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
His  name  had  stood  in  ch\'s  annals  fair. 
And  prudent  dulness  mark'd  him  for  a  mayor. 

What  then  could  tempt  thee,  in  a  critic  age, 
Such  blooming  hopes  to  forfeit  on  a  stage? 
Could  it  be  worth  thy  wondrous  wasteoi' pains 
To  publish  to  the  world  thy  lack  of  brains? 
Or  might  not  reason  e'en  to  thee  have  shown 
Thy  greatest  praise  had  been  to  live  unknown  y 
Yet  let  not  vanity,  like  thine,  despair  : 
Fortune,  makes  folly  her  peculiar  care. 

A  vacant  throne  high  plac'dinSmithfieldvicw, 
To  sacred  dulness  and  her  first-born  due  ; 
Thither  with  haste  in  happy  hour  repair, 
Thy  birth-right  claim,  nor  fear  a  rival  there. 
Shuter  himself  shall  own  thyjuster  claim, 
And  \enal  Ledgers  puff  their  Murphy's  name, 
Whilst  Vaughan*  orDapper,call  him  which yau 

will, 
Shall  blow  the  trumpet,  and  give  out  the  bill. 

There  rule  secure  from  critics  and  from  sense, 
Nor  once  shall  genius  rise  to  give  offence  ; 
Eternal  peace  shall  bless  the  happy  shore, 
And  little  fiictions  break  thy  rest  no  more. 

From  Covent-Garden  crowds  promiscuous  go, 
W  horn  the  Muse  knows  not,  nor  desires  toknow, 
Vet'rans  they  seem'd,  but  knew  of  arms  no  more 
Than  if,  till  that  time,  arms  they  never  bore  ; 
Like  Westminster  .militia  train'd  to  fight, 
They  scarcely  knew  the  left  hand  from  the  right. 
Asham'd  among  such  troops  to  show  their  head, 
Their  chiefs  were  scat ter'd,  and  their  heroes  fled. 

Sparks  at  his  glass  sat  comfortably  down 
To  sep'rate  frown  from  smile,  and  smile  from 

frown  : 
Smith,  the  genteel,  the  airy,  and  the  smart, 
Smith  was  just  gone  to  school  to  say  his  part : 
Rosa  (a  misfortune  which  we  often  meet) 
Was  fast  asleepat  dear  Statira's  feet ; 
Statiia,  with  her  hero  to  agree, 
Stood  on  her  feet  as  fast  asleep  as  he  : 
Macklin,  wholaigelydealsin  half-form 'd  sounds, 
Who  wantonly  transgresses  nature's  bounds, 
Whose  acting  's  hard,  affected,  and  constrained, 
Whose  features,  as  each  other  they  disdain'd, 
At  variance  set,  inflexible  and  coar:e, 
Ne'er  know  the  workings  of  united  force, 
Ne'er  kindly  soften  to  each  other's  aid, 
Nor  show  the  mingled  pow'rs  of  light  and  shade; 
No  longer  for  a  thankless  Btage  concern 'd, 
To  worthier  thoughts  his  mighty  genius  turn'd  ; 


A  gentleman  still  living,  who  published,  at  this  juncture,  a  Poem  entitled  "  The  Retort." 
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Haran*u'd,  gave  lectures,  made  each  - 

Almost  as  good  a  speaker  as  liini  • 

Whilst  the  whole  town,  mad  with  mistaken  zeal, 

An  awkward  rape  for  elocution  fed  ; 

Dull  cits  and  grave  divines  his  praise  proclaim, 

And  join  v.  iih  Sheridan's  ilieir  Macklin's.  name : 

Shuter,  who  never  car'd  a  situlc  pin 

W  hethei  he  l<  ft  out  nonsense,  or  put  in, 

Who  aim"d  at  wit,  tho',  lerell'd  in  the  dark, 

The  random  arrow  seldom  hit  the  mark, 

At  Islington,  ail  by  the  placid  stream 

Where  City  swains  in  lap  of  dulness  dream, 

Where, quiet  as  her  streams  their  strains  do  How, 

That  all  the  patron  bv  the  hard-  may  know, 

Secret  a-  night,  with  Rolt's  experienced  aid, 

The  plan  of  future  operations  laid, 

Projected  schemes  the  summer  months  to  cheer, 

And  spin  out  happy  folly  through  the  year. 

Hut   think,  not,   though   these  dastard-chief, 
are  Bed, 
That  Covent-Garden  troops  shall  want  a  head  : 
Harlequin  comes  their  chief!  —  See  from  at^r 
The  hrro  seated  in  fantastic  car ! 
Wedded  to  novelty,  his  only  arms       [charm."  ; 
Are  wooden    swords,    wands,    talismans,    and 
On  one  side  felly  sits,  by  some  call'd  fun, 
And  on  the  other,  his  arch-patron,  Lun. 
Behind,  for  liberty  a-thirst  in  vain, 
Sense,  helpless  captive,  drags  the  galling  chain 
Six  rude  mis-shapen  beasts  the  chariot  draw. 
Whom  reason  [oaths,  and  i.-.uir-  never  saw  ; 
Monsters  with  taiis  of  ice.  and  heads  of  lire; 

•.  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire. 
Each  was  bestrode  by  full  as  monstrous  wight, 

.  dwarf,  genius,  elf.  hermaphrodite. 
The  town,  as  usual,  met  him  in  full  c 
The  town,  as  usual,  knew  no  rea«on  why. 
But  fashion  so  directs,  and  moderns  rai<e 
On  fashion'smould'ringbasetheirtransient  praise. 

Next,  to  the  field  a  band  of  females  draw 
Their  force ;  for  Britain  owns  no  salfque  law: 
Just  to  their  worth,  we  female  rites  admit, 
Nor  bar  their  claim  to  empire  or  to  wit. 

First,  giggling,  plotting  chambermaids  arrive, 
Hoydens  and  romps,  led  on  by  Gen'ral  Clue. 
In  spite  of  outward  blcmishe.-,  she  shone 
For  humor  fam'd,  and  humor  all  her  own. 
Easy,  as  if  at  home,  the  stage  she  trod. 
Nor  sought  the  critic's  praise,  nor  fear'd  his  rod. 
Original  in  spirit  and  in  ease, 
She  pleas'd  by  hiding  all  attempts  to  please. 
No  comic  actress  ever  yet  could  raise, 
On  humor's  base,  more  merit  or  more  praise. 

^  itti  all  the  native  vigor  of  sixteen, 
Among  the  merry  troop  conspicuous  seen, 
See  lively  Pope  advance  in  gi<i  and  trip, 
Cotinna,  Cherry,  Honeycomb,  and  Snip. 
Not  without  art,  but  yet  to  nature  true, 
She  charms  the  town  with  humor  just,  yet  new. 
Cheer'd  by  her  promise,  we  the  less  deplore 
The  fatal  time  when  Clive  shall  be  no  more. 

Lo  !  Vincent  conies  —  with  simple  gsace  ar- 
ray'd , 
She  laughs  at  paltry  arts,  and  scorns  parade. 


Nature  through  her  i>  by  reflection  shown, 
Whilst  Guy  once  more  know  -  Polly  for  hi?  own. 

Talk  not  lo  me  of  diffidence  ana  tear  — 
[  sec  it  all,  but  must  forgive  it  he 
[>  fects  like  these,  which  modesl  terrors  cause, 
From  impudence  itself  extort  applai 
Candor  and  reason  still  take  virtue's  part  ; 
We  love  e'en  foibles  in  so  good  a  heart. 

Let  Tommy  Ante,  with  usual  pomp  of  style, 
Whose  chief,  whose  only  merit's  to  compile, 
Who,  meanh  pilfering  here  and  mere  a  nil, 
Deals  music  out  as  Murphy  deals  outwit, 
Publish  proposals,  law,  for  taste  prescribe, 
And  chant  the  praise  of  an  Italian  tribe  : 
Let  him  reverse  kind  nature's  first  decrees, 
And  teach  e'en  Brent  a  method  not  to  please; 
But  never  shall  a  truly  British  age 
Bear  j  vile  race  of  eunuchs  on  the  stage. 
The  boa-ted  work  's  call'd  National  in  vain, 
If  one  Italian  voice  pollutes  the  strain. 
Where  tyrants  rule,  and  slaves  with  joy  obey, 
Let  slavish  minstrels  pour  th' enervate  lay  ; 
To  Briton-,  tar  more  noble  pleasures  spring, 
In  native  notes  while  Beard  and  Vincent  sing. 

Might  figure  give  a  title  unto  fame, 
What  rival  should  with  Yates  dispute  her  claim? 
But  justice  may  not  partial  trophies  raise, 
Nor  sink  the  actress  in  the  woman's  praise. 
Still  hand  in  hand  her  words  and  action.-  go, 
And  the  heart  feels  more  thaii  the  features  show: 
For,  through  the  regions  of  that  beauteous  face, 
We  no  variety  of  passions  trace  ; 
Dead  to  the  son  emotions  of  the  heart, 
No  kindred  softness  can  those  eyes  impart; 
The  brow,  still  tix'd  in  sorrow's  sullen  frame, 
V'oid  of  distinction,  marks  all  parts  the  same. 

What  \s  a  fine  person,  or  a  beauteous  face. 
Unless  deportment  <;ive-  them  decent  grace? 
Blcss'd  with  all  other  requisites  to  please, 
Some  want  the  striking  elegance  of  ease; 
The  curious  eye  their  awkward  movement  tiros ; 
They  seem  like  puppets  led  about  by  wires. 
Others,  like  statues,  in  one  posture  still, 
Give  great  ideas  of  the  workman's  skill ; 
Wond'ring,  ins  art  we  praise  the  more  we  view, 
And  only  grieve  he  pave  not  motion  too. 
Weak  of  themselves  are  what  we  beauties  call, 
It  is  the  manner  which  gives  strength  to  all. 
This  teaches  ev'ry  beauty  to  unite, 
And  brings  them  forward  in  the  noblest  light. 
Happv  in  this,  behold,  amidst  the  throng, 
With  transient  gleam  ofgrace,Hart  sweeps  along. 

If  all  the  wonders  of  external  fjrace, 
A  person  finely  turn'd,  a  mould  efface, 
Where,  union  rare,  expression's  lively  force 
With  beauty's  softest  magic  holds  discourse, 
Attract  the  eve  ;   if  feelings  void  of  art 
House  the  quick  passions,  and  inflame  the  heart; 
If  music,  sweetly  breathing  from  the  tongue, 
Captives  the  ear,  Bride  must  not  pass  unsung. 

Whenfear,  which  rank  ill-naturecalls conceit, 
By  time  and  custom  conquer'd,  shall  retreat ; 
When  judgement,  tutor' d  by  experience  sage, 
Shall  shoot  abroad,  and  gather  strength  from  age  ; 
Z  3  When 
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When  heav'n  in  mcrcv  shall  the  sta^c  release 
From  the  dull  slumbers  of  a  still-lite  piece; 
V\  hen  some  stale  flow'r,  disgracefbl  to  the  walk, 
"Which  longhathhung,tho\vither'd  on  the  stalk, 
Shall  kindly  drop  then  Bride  shall  makehcrway, 
And  merit  had  a  passage  to  the  (lav  ; 
B      ght  into  action  she  at  once  shall  raise 
Her  own  renown,  and  justify  our  praise. 

Form'd  for  the  tragic  scene,  to  ^ace  the  stage 
With  rival  excellence  of  love  ami  rage, 
Mistress  of  each  soft  art,  with  matchless  skill 
To  turn  and  wind  the  passions  as  she  will; 
To  melt  the  heart  with  sympathetic  \ 
Awake  the  sigh  and  leac.i  the  tear  to  Row  ; 
To  pot  on  phrensy's  wild  distracted  glare, 
Ami  freeze  the  -oul  with  horror  and  despair  ; 
With  just  desert  enroll'd  in  endless  fame, 
Conscious  of  worth  superior,  Cibber  came. 

W  hen  poor  Alicia's  liiad'ningbraiiisarcrack'd, 
And  strongly  imag'd  griefs  her  mind  distract  ; 
Struck  with  her  grief,  1  catch  the  madness  too! 
My  brains  turn  round,  the  headless  trunk  I  view  ! 
The  roof  cracks,  shako,  and  falls! — new  honors 

rise, 
And  reason  buried  in  the  ruin  lies. 

Nobby  disdainful  of  each  slavish  art, 
She  makes  her  first  attack  upon  the  heart, 
Pleas'd  with  her  summons,  it  receives  her  laws, 
And  all  is  silence,  sympathy,  applause. 

But  when  by  fond  ambition  drawn  aside] 
Giddy  with  praise,  and  pufi'd  with  female  pride, 
She  quits  the  tragic  scene,  and,  in  pretence 
To  comic  merit,  breaks  down  nature's  fence; 
I  scarcely  can  believe  my  ears  or  eves, 
Or  find  out  Cibber  through  the  dark  disguise. 

Pri'chard,  by  nature  for  the  stage  design'd, 
In  person  graceful,  and  in  sense  rehire!  ; 
Her  heart  as  much  as  nature's  friend  became, 
Her  voice  as  free  from  blemish  as  her  fame. 
"Who  knows  so  well  in  majesty  to  please, 
Atlemper'd  with  the  graceful  charms  of  ease? 

\^  hen  Congreves  favor'd  pantomime  to  grace, 
She  comes  a  captive  queen  of  .Vorish  rare  ; 
When  love,  hate,  jeajoysv,  despairaud  rage, 
With  wildest  tumults  in  her  breast  engage; 
Still  eqnal  to  herself  is  Zara  seen  ; 
Her  passions  are  the  passions  of  a  queen. 

Whereshetomurtherwhet6thetimorou6Thane, 
ambition  rush  through  ev'ry  vein  ; 
3'      lasion  hangs  upon  her  daring  tongue, 
My  heart   grows  flint,  and  ev'ry    nerve's  new 

— "  NTay,  there,"  crie=  critic,"  hold, 
;  .  too  fat  and  old. 

Who  can,  with  patience,  bear  the  grey  coquette, 
Or  force  a  laugh  with  over-grown  Julett  ? 
Her  speech,  look,  action,  humor,  all  are  just ; 
But  then,  tier  ate  and  figure  give  di  gust." 

Are  foibles,  then,  and  graces  of  the  mind, 
In  real  life,  to  size  or  ageconfin'd? 
Do   pints  flow,  ana  is  good  breeding  plac'd 
1  circumference  of  waist  ? 

A-  we  grow  old,  doth  affectation  cease, 
K  age  new  vigor  to  caprice  ? 


If  in  originals  these  things  appear, 
Why  should  we  bar  them  in  the  copy  here? 
The  nice  punctilio-mongers  of  this  a^e, 
The  grand  minute  reformers  of  the  stage, 
Slaves  to  propriety  of  ev  ry  kind, 
Some  standard-measure  for  each  part  should  find, 
Which  when  the  best  of  actors  shall  exceed, 
Let  it  devolve  to  one  of  smaller  breed. 
All  actors  too  upon  the  back  should  bear 
Certificate  of  birth  —  tune,  when — place,  where; 
For  how  can  critics  rightly  fix  their  worth, 
I  'nless  they  know  the  minute  of  their  birth  ? 
An  audience  too,  deeeiv'd,  may  find  too  late 
That  they  have  clapp'd  an  actor  out  of  date. 

Figure,  1  own,  at  fust  may  give  offence, 
And  harshly  strike  the  eye's  too  curious  sense  . 
But  when  perfections  of  the  mind  break  forth, 
Humor's  chaste  sallies,  judgement's  solid  worth; 
When  the  pure  genuine  flame,  by  nature  taught, 
Springs  into  sense,  and  ev'ry  action's  thought  ; 
Before  such  merit  all  objections  fly  ; 
Pritchard's  genteel,  and  Garric.k'ssix  feet  high. 

Oft  have  I,  Pritchard,  seen  thv  wond'rous  skill, 
Confess'd  thee  great,  but.  find  thee  greater  still. 
That  worth  which  shone  in  seatter'd  rays  before, 
Collected  now,  breaks  forth  with  double  pow'r. 
The  Jealous  Wife  ;  on  that  thy  trophies  raise, 
Inferior  only  to  the  author's  praise. 

From  Dublin,  fam'd  in  legions  of  romance 
For  mighty  magic  of  the  enchanted  lance, 
With  which  her  heroes  a rm'd  victorious  prove, 
And  like  a  flood  rush  o'er  the  land  of  love, 
Mossop  and  Barry  came — names  ne'er  desigu'dj 
By  fate  in  the  same  sentence  to  be  join'd. 
Rais'd  by  the  breath  of  popular  acclaim, 
They  mounted  to  the  pinnacle,  of  fame;  [height, 
There  the  weak  brain,   made  giddy    with    the 
Spurr'd  on  the  rival  chiefs  to  mortal  fi,c;ht. 
Thus  sportive  boys  around  some  bason's  brim 
Behold  the  pipe-drawn  bladders  circling  swim: 
But  if,  from  lungs  more  potent,  there  arise 
Two  bubbles  of  a  more  than  common  size, 
Fa.^er  for  honor  they  for  fight  prepare, 
Bubble  meets  bubble,  and  both  sink  to  air. 

Mosson,  attach'd  to  military  plan. 
Still  kept  his  eve  lix'd  on  his  right-hand  man. 
Whilst  the  mouth  measures  words  with  seem- 
ing skin, 
'f'he  right-hand  labors,  and  the  left  lies  still  ; 
For  he  resolv'd  on  scripture  grounds  to  go, 
What  tiie  right  d<>th,   the  left-hand  shall  not 

know. 
With  studied  impropriety  of  speech. 
He  soars  beyond  the  hackney  critic's  reach  ; 
To  epithets  allots  emphatic  state, 
Whilst  principals,  ungrae'd,  like  lacrjuies  wait; 
In  wars  first  trodden  by  himself  *xccls, 
And  stands  alone  in  indeclinables  ; 
Conjunction,  preposition,  adverb  join, 
To  slam))  new  vigor  on  the  nervous  line  : 
In  monosyllables  his  thunders  roll. — 
lie,  she,  it,  and,  we,  ye,  they,  fright  the  soul. 

In  person  taller  than  the  common  size, 
Behold  v.  here  Barry  draws  admiring  eyes ! 

When 
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Whin  tab'ring  passions,  in  His  bosom  pent, 
Cohvul  g  heave  For  vent, 

ors,  with  iui.',  in'd  terrors  warm, 
Anxious  expect  the  bursting  of  the  storm : 
But,  all  unfit  in  such  a  pile  to  d\\  ell, 

imes  forth  like  I'.cho  from  her  cell  •. 
■dful  aid  denies, 
And  all  a-down  (he  stage  infecble  murmurs  dies. 
What  nun,  like  Barry,  with  such   pains  can 
:..  action,  character .;  [err 

'i'M  give,  if  Barry  was  nol  hero, 
Such  well-applauded  tenderness  to  Lear  2 
else  could  speak  »o  very,  very  fine, 
That  sense  may  kindly  end  with  ev'ry  Hue? 

Some  dozen  lines  before  the  ghost  is  there, 
Behold  him  for  the  solemn  scene  prepare. 

he  frames  his  eyes,  noises  each  limb, 
ile  body  into  proper  trim.  —    [art, 
From  whence  weir  rn,  with  no  greal  stretch  of 
Fiv<-  lines  hence  conies  a  ghost,  and,  ha!  a  start. 
Whm  lie  appears  m<>-t  perfect,  still  we  find 
Something  which  jars  upon,  and  hurts  themind. 
Whatever  lights  upon  a  part  are  thrown, 
\\  e  see  too  plainly  they  arc  not  his  own. 
No  flame  from  nature  ever  yet  he  caught; 
Nor  knew  a  feeling  which  he  was  not  taught ; 
He  rais'd  his  trophies  on  the  base  of  art, 
And  conn'd  his  passions,  as  he  conn'd  his  part. 

Quiri,  from  afar  lur'd  by  the  scent  of  fame, 
A  stage  Leviathan,  put  in  his  claim, 
Pupil  of  Betterton  and  Booth.     Alone, 
Sullen  hewalk'd,  and  dcem'd  the  chair  his  own. 
For  how  should  moderns,  mushrooms  of  the  day. 
Who  ne'er  thosemasters  knew, know  how  to  play? 
Grey-bearded  vet'rans,  who,  w  ith  partial  tongue, 
Extol    th^    limes    when    they   themselves   were 
Who,  ha\  ing  lost  all  relish  for  the  stage,  [young; 
Sec  not  their  own  defects,  but  Ij-Ii  the  age; 
.Keeeiv'd  .vith  joyful  murmers  of  applause 
Their  darling  chief,  and  lin'tl  his  fav'rite  cause. 

Far  be  it  from  the  candid  Muse  to  tread 
Insulting  o'er  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
But,  just  to  living  merit,  she  maintains, 
Anddares  the  test,  whilst  Garrick's  genius  reigns  ; 
Antiewts  in  rain  endeavour  to  excel, 
Happily  prais'd,  if  they  could  act  as  well. 
But  though  prescription's  force  we  disallow, 
Nor  to  antiquity  submissive  bow  ; 
Though  we  deny  imaginary  grace, 
Founded  on  accidents  of  time  and  place  ; 
Vet  real  worth  of  every  growth  shall  hear 
Due  praise,  nor  must  we,  Onin,  forget  thee  there. 
His  words  bore  sterling  weight,  nervous  and 
In  manly  tides  of  sense  they  roll'd  along,  [strong 
Happy  iu  art,  he  chiefly  had  pretence 
To  keep  up  numbers,  yet  not  forfeit  sense. 
No  actor  ever  greater  heights  could  reach 
In  all  the  labor'd  artifice  of  speech. 

Speech!  is  that  all?  —  And  shall  an  actor  found 
An  universal  fame  on  partial  ground  ? 
Parrots  themselves  speak  properly  by  rote, 
And  in  six.  months,  mv  dog  shall  howl  by  note. 
I  laugh  at  those,  who,  when  the  stage  they  tread, 
Neglect  the  heart,  to  compliment  the  head ; 


With  itri«i  propriety  'heir  (are's  confin'd 
Toweigh  out  words,  while  passion  halts  behind. 
To  syllabic-dissectors  the\  appeal, 
Allow  them  accent,  cadence, — fools  maj  I 

if  all  the  criticising  e! 
Those  who  would  make  us  feel,  must  feel  them- 
selves. 

His  eyes,  in  gloomy  socket  taught  to  roll, 
Proclaimed  the  sullen  habit  of  his  soul. 
Heavy  and  phlcrmatie  he  trod  ih 
Too  proud  for  tenderness,  too  dull  for  rage. 
When  Hector'.-,  lovelv  window  shines  in  tears, 
Or  Howe's  gay  rake  dependant  virtue  jeers, 
With  the  same  cast  of  features  he  i 
To  chide  the  libertine,  and  court  the  queen. 
From  thetamescene,  whichwithout  passionfiows, 
With  just  des'ert  his  reputation  r 
Not  less  he  pLeas'd,  when,  on  '•oine.  surly  plan, 
He  was,  at  once,  the  actor  and  the  man. 

In  Brute  he  shone  unequalled  :  all  i 
Garrick's  not  half  so  great  a  brute  as 
When  Cato's  labor'd  scenes  are  brongkt  to  view, 
With  equal  praise  the  actor  labor'd  too  ; 
For  still  you'll  find,  trace  passions  to  their  root, 
Small  difrrence  'twixt  t he  Stoic  pud  the  brute. 
In  fancied  sceneSj  as  in  life's  real  p'an. 
He  could  not  for  a  moment  sink  the  man. 
In  whate'er  cast  his  character  waj  laid. 
Self  still,  like  oil,  upon  the  surface  play'd. 
Nature,  in  spite  of  all  his  skill,  crept  in  : 
Horatio,  Dorax,  JFalstaff, — still  'twas  Quin. 

Next  follows  Sheridan  —  a  doubtful  came, 
As  yet  unsettled  in  the  rank  of  lame, 
This,  fondly  lavish  in  his  praises  grown, 
Gives  him  all  merit  :  That  allows  him  none. 
Between  them  both  we'll  steer  the  middlecourse, 
Nor,  loving  praise,  rob  judgement  of  her  force. 

Just  his  conceptions,  natural  and  great  : 
His  feelings  strong,  his   words   enfore'd   with 

weight. 
Wasspeech-fain'dOuinhiniself  to  hear  him  speak, 
Envy  would  drive  the  color  from  his  cheek  : 
But  step-dame  nature,  niggard  of  her  grace, 
Deny'd  the  social  pow'rs  of  voice  and  face. 
Fix'din  one  frame  of  features,  glare  of  eye, 
Passions,  like  chaos,  in  confusion  lie  : 
In  vain  the  wonders  of  his  skill  are  try'd 
To  form  distinctions  nature  hath  deny'd. 
His  voice  no  touch  of  harmony  admits, 
Irregularly  deep  and  shrill  by  (its  : 
The  two  extremes  appear  like  man  and  wife, 
Coupled  together  for  the  sake  of  strife,      [such 

His  action's   always   strong,   but  sometimes 
That  candor  must  declare  he  acts  too  much. 
Why  must  impatience  fall  three  paces  back  ; 
Why  paces  three  return  to  the  attack  ? 
Why  is  the  right-leg  too  forbid  to  stir, 
Unless  in  motion  semicircular  ? 
Why  must  the  hero  with  the  Nailor  vie, 
And' hurl  the  close-clench'd  fist  at  nose  or  eye? 
In  royal  John,  with  Philip  angry  grown, 
I  thought  he  would  have  knock'd  poor  Davies 
Inhuman  tyrant  !  was  it  not  a  shame,    [down. 
To  friaht  a  king  so  harmless  and  so  tame  ? 
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But,  spite  of  all  defects  his  caloric?  rise; 
An<!  art,  byjudgcment  form'd,  with  nature  vies: 
Behold  hiui  sound  the  depth  of  Hubert's  soul, 
^\  hilst  in  his  own  contending  passions  roll  ; 
View  the  whole  scene,  witheritic  judgementsoan, 
And  then  deny  him  merit  it"  you  can. 
"\\  here  he  falls  short,  'tis  nature's  fault  alone  ; 
V.  here  he  succeeds,  the  merit  's  all  his  own. 

LastGarrick  came.  Behind  him  thronga  train, 
irliog  critics,  ignorant  as  vain. 

I         inds  out, —  "  lie  "a  of  stature  somewhat 
low, — 
"  Your  hero  always  should  be  tall,  you  know. — 
'*  True  natural  greame;sall  consists  in  height," 
Produce  your  voucher,  critic — "SerjeantKite." 

her  can't  forgive  the  paltry  arts 
By  which  he  makes  his  way  to  shallow  hearts ; 

ieces  of  finesse,  traps  for  applause  — 
"  Avauni,  unnatural  start,  affected  pause." 

Forme,  by  nature  form 'dtojudgewithphlegm; 
I  can't  acquit  by  wholesale,  nor  condemn. 

things  carried  to  excess  arc  wrong: 
The  start  mw  be  too  frequent,  pause  too  long  : 
But  only  us'd  in  proper  time  and  place. 
Severest  judgement  must  allow  them  grace. 

If  bunglers,  form'd  on  imitation's  plan,   • 
Just  in  the  way  that  monkies  mimic  man, 
Their  copied  scene  with  mangled  arts  disgrace, 
And  pause  and  start  with  the  same  vacant  face  ; 
W<  join  the  critic  laugh  ;  those  tricks  we  scorn, 
Which  spoil  the  scenes  they  mean  them  to  ad-jrn. 
But  v,  hen, from  nature's  pure  and  genuine  source, 
These  strokes  of  acting  now  with  gen'rous  force ; 
When  in  the  features  all  the  soul  's  portrav'd, 
And  passions,  such  asGarrick's,  are  displayed  : 
To  me  they  seem  from  quickest  feelings  caught : 
•■tart  i>  nature  ;  and  each  pause  is  thought. 

When  reason  yields  to  passion's  wild  alarms, 
And  the  whole  state  of  man  is  up  in  arms  ; 
"\\  hat  but  a  critic  could  condemn  the  player, 
For  pausing  here,  when  cool  sense  pauses  there? 
W  ttilst,  working  from  the  heart,  the.  lire  I  trace, 
And  mark  it  strongly  flaming  to  the  face  ; 
W  hilst,  in  each  sound,  1  hear  the  very  man  ; 
I  cant  't  catch  words,  and  pity  those  who  can. 

Let  wits,  like  spiders,  from  the  tortur'd  brain 
Fine-draw  the  critic  web  with  curious  pain  ; 
I      gods, — dkindnessi  with  thanks  must  pay, — 
Have  form'd  me  of  a  coarser  kind  of  clay  ; 
Nor  stung  v/ith  envy,  nor  with  spleen  dtseas'd, 
A  poor  dull  creature,  still  with  nature  pleas'd; 
Hence  t » thy  praises,  Garrick,  I  agree, 
And,  pleas'd  with  nature,  must  be  pleas'd  with 

Now  mightl  tell,  how  silence  reign'd  through- 
put, 
And  deep  attention  hush'd  the  rabble  rout : 
How  ev'ry  claimant,  cort.ir'd  with  desire, 
is  ashes,  or  as  red  a?  lire  : 
.  !oo<e  to  fume,  the  Muse  more  -imply  act', 
rish,  and  relates  mere  facts. 
Thejudj  ame, 

tempei  heard,  with  judgement  weigh'd 
each  claim. 
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And,  in  their  sentence  happily  agreed, 

In  name  of  both,  great  Shakspeare  thus  decreed: 

"  If  manlv  sense,   if  nature  link'd  with  art; 
If  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  ; 
If  pow'ra  of  acting  vast  and  unconfin'd  ; 
If  fewest  faults  with  greatest  beauties  join'd; 
Ifstrungexpression,  and  strange  pow'rs  which  lie 
Within  the  magic  circle  of  the  eye  ; 
If  feelings  which  few  hearts  like  his  can  know, 
And  which  no  face  so  well  as  his  can  show  ; 
Deservethepref'rence  ; — Garrick,  takethe chair; 
Nor  quit  it — till  thou  place  an  equal  there." 


§  35.  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination.  Akenside. 

BOOK.      I. 

With  what   attractive   charms  this  goodly 

frame 
Of  nature  touches  the  consenting  hearts 
Of  mortal  men;  and  what  the  pleasing  stores 
Which  beauteous  imitation  thence  derives 
To  deck  the  poet's,  or  the  painter's  toil ; 
My  ver.-e  unfolds.     Attend,  ye  gentle  powers 
Of  musical  delight  !  and,  while  I  sing 
Your  gifts,your  honor.-,  dance  around  my  strain. 
Thou,  smiling  queen  of  e\  'ry  tuneful  breast, 
Indulgent  fancy  !    from  the  fruitful  hanks 
Of  Avon,  whence  thy  rosy  lingers  cull 
Fresh  flowers  and  dews  to  sprinkle  on  the  turf 
Where  Shakspeare  lies,  be  present:  and  with  thee 
Let  Fiction  come,  upon  her  vagrant  wings 
Wafting  ten  thousand  colors  through  the  air, 
Which,  bv  the  glances  of  her  magic  eye, 
She  blends  and  shifts  at  will,  through  countless 

form.-. 
Her  wild  creation.     Goddess  of  the  lyre 
Whieh  rules  the  accents  of  the  moving  sphere, 
Wilt  thou,  eternal  Harmony !  descend 
And  join  this  festive  train?  for  with  thee  comes 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  their  lovely  sports, 
MajesticTruth;and  where  Truth  deigns  to  come, 
Her  .-ister  Libertv  will  not  be  far. 
Re  present,  all  ye  Genii,  who  conduct 
The  wandering  footsteps  of  the  vouthful  bard. 
New  to  your  springs  and  shades :  who  touch  his 

ear 
With  finer  sounds:  who  heighten  to  his  eye. 
The  bloom  of  nature,  and  before  him  turn 

•  e-t,  happiest  attitude  of  things. 
Oft  have  the  laws  of  each  poetic  strain 
The  critic-verse  employed  ;  yet  still  unsung 
Lay  this  prime  subject,  though  importing  most 
A  poet's  name  ;  for  fruitless  is  the  attempt, 
By  dull  obedience  and  by  creeping  toil 
Obsure,  to  conquer  the  severe  ascent 
Of  high  Parnassus-     Nature's  kindling  breath 
Must  fro  the  chosen  genius  ;  nature's  hand 
Must  ^ring  his  nerves.and  imp  his  eagle  win<s 
I'm  patient  of  the  painful  steep,  to 
High  a-  the  summit,  there  to  breathe  at  large 
/Ethereal  air,  with  bards  and  sages  old, 
Immortal  sons  of  praise.  These  flattering  scenes 
To  this  neglected  labor  court  mvsong; 
Yet  not  unconscious  what  a  doubtful  task 
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To  paint  the  finest  features  of  the  mind, 
And  t<>  most  subtile  and  mysterious  things 
Give  color,  strength,  and  motion.  But  the  love 
Of  nature  anil  the  Muses  bids  explore, 
Through  secret  paths  erewhile  untrod  by  man, 
The  fair  poetic  region,  to  <!<  tect 
Untasted  springs,  to  drink  inspiring  draughts, 
And  shade  mv  (>  mplea  with  unfading  flowers 
Cull'd  from  the  laureate  vale's  profound  recess, 
Where  never  |)oet.  gain'd  a  wreath  before. 
From  hearen  my  strains  begin'  from  heaven 

descends 
The  flame  of  genius  to  the.  human  breast, 
And  love  and  beauty,  and  poetic  joy 
And  inspiration.     Ere  the  radiant  sun 
Sprang  from  the  east,  or  'mid  the  vault  of  night 
The  moon  suspended  her  serener  lamp; 
lire  mountains,  woods,  or  streams  adorn'd  the 

globe, 
Or  Wisdom  taught  the  sons  of  men  her  lore  ; 
Then  liv'd  the  Almighty  One:  then,  deep  retir'd 
In  his  unfathom'd  essence,  view'd  the  forms, 
The  forms  eternal  of  (rented  things  : 
The  radiant  sun,  the  moon's  nocturnal  lamp, 
The  mountains,  woods,  and  streams,  the  rolling 

globe,  ^ 
And  Wisdom's  mien  celestial.     From  the  first 
Of  days,  on  them  his  love  divine  he  fix'd, 
His  admiration  :  till  in  time  complete, 
What  headinir'd  and  lov'd,  his  vital  smile 
Unfolded  into  being.     Hence  the  breath 
Of  life  informing  each  organic  frame, 
Hence  the  screen  earth  and  wild  resonndingwaves, 
Hence  light  and  shade  alternate,  warmth  andcold, 
And  clear  autumnal  skies  and  vernal  showers, 
And  all  the  fair  variety  of  things. 

But  not  alike  to  every  mortal  eye 
Is  this  great  scene  unveil'd.  For  since  the  claims 
Of  social  life  to  different  labors  urge 
The  active  powers  of  man  ;  with  wise  intent 
The  hand  of  Nature  on  peculiar  minds 
Imprints  a  different  bias,  and  to  each 
Decrees  its  province  in  the  common  toil. 
To  some  she  taught  the  fabric  of  the  sphere, 
The  changeful  moon,  the  circuit  of  the  stars, 
The  golden  zones  of  heaven  :   to  some  she  gave 
To  weigh  the  moment  of  eternal  things, 
Of  time,  and  space,  and  fate's  unbroken  chain, 
And  will's  quick  impulse  :   others  by  the  band 
She  led  o'er  vales  and  mountains,  to  explore 
What  healing  virtue  swells  the  tender  veins 
Of  herbs  and  flowers;  or  what  the  beams  of  morn 
Draw  forth,  distilling  from  the  cliftcd  rind 
Jn  balmy  tears.     But  some  to  higher  hopes 
Were  destin'd  ;  some  within  a  finer  mould 
She  wrought,  and  temper'd  with  a  purer  flame. 
To  these  the  Sire  omnipotent  unfolds 
The  world's  harmonious  volume,  there  to  read 
The  transcript  of  himself.     On  every  part. 
They  trace  the  bright  impressions  of  his  hand  : 
In  earth  or  air,  the  meadows  purple  stores, 
The  moon's  mild  radiance,  or  the  virgin's  form 
Blooming  with  rosy  smiles,  they  see  portray'd 
T hat  uncreated  beauty  which  delights 


The  miiiH  supreme.  They  also  feel  hereharms; 
Enamour'd,  they  partake  the  eternal  joy. 

For  as  old  Memnou's  image,  long  renown'd 
Hv  fabling  Nilus,  to  the  qiuv'ring  touch 
Of  Titan's  ray,  with  each  repulsive  string 
Consenting,  sounded  through  the  warbling  aic 
Unbidden  strains  ;  i  veil  so  tiid  Nature's  band 
To  certain  species^  of  external  things 
Attune  the  finer  organs  of  the  mind  ; 
So  the  glad  impulse  of  congenial  powers, 
Or  of  sweet  sound*  or  fair  proportioned  form, 
The  j:racc  of  motion,  or  the  bloom  of  light, 
Thrills  through  Imagination's  tender  frame, 
From  nerve  to  nerve  :  all  naked  and  alive 
They  catch  the  spreading  rays:  till  now  the  soul 
At  length  discloses  every  tuneful  spring 
To  that  harmonious  movement  from  without 
Responsive.     Then  the  inexpressive  strain 
Diffuses  its  enchantment  :   Fancy  dreams 
Of  sacred  fountains  and  Elysian  groves, 
And  vales  of  bliss  :  the  intellectual  Power 
Bends  from  his  awful  throne  a  wondering  ear. 
And  smiles  :  the  passions,  gently  sooth'daway, 
Sink  to  divine  repose,  and  love  and  joy 
Alone  are  waking  ;  love  andjoy,  serene 
As  airs  that  fan  the  summer.     O  !  attend, 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  whom  these  delights  can  touch, 
Whose  candid  bosom  the  refining  love 
Of  Nature  warms,  O!  listen  to  my  song  ; 
And  I  will  guide  thee  to  her  favorite  walks, 
And  teach  thy  solitude  her  voice  to  hear, 
And  point  her  loveliest  features  to  thy  view. 

Knowthen.whate'erofnatufe'spregnants  tores, 
Whate'er  of  mimic  art's  reflected  forms, 
With  love  and  admiration  thus  inflame 
The  powers  of  fancy,  her  delighted  sons 
To  three  illustrious  orders  have  Teferr'd  ; 
Three  sister-graces,  whom  the  painter's  hand, 
The  poet's  tongue  confesses  ;  the  sublime, 
The  wonderful,  the  fair.     I  see  them  dawn  ! 
I  see  the  radiant  visions,  where  thev  rise, 
More  lovely  than  when  Lucifer  displays 
His  beamingforehead  through  the  gates  ormom, 
To  lead  the  train  of  Phoebus  and  the  spring. 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  rais'd 
Amid  the  vast  creation  5  why  ordain'd 
Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye, 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  frame  ; 
But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth 
In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers, 
As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 
The  great  career  of  justice;  to  exalt 
His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds ; 
To  chase  each  partial  purpose  from  his  breast ; 
And  throuph  the  mists  of  pas-ion  and  of  sense, 
And  through  the  tossing  fide  of  chance  and  pain, 
To  hold  his  course  unfaltering,  while  the  voice 
Of  truth  and  virtue,  up  the  .steep  ascent 
Of  nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward, 
The  applauding  smile  of  heaven?  Else  where- 
fore burns 
In  tnortal  bosoms  this  nnquenched  hope. 
That  breathes  from  day  to  day  sublimer  things, 
And  mocks  possession?  wherefore  darts  the  mind 

With 
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Wiih  such  .  -dor,  to  embrace 

11^  ;    imp. Mi    :.l  t<>  be 

e  gross  control  of  wilful  ni 
.if  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils ; 
Proud  to  be  daring  ?  Who  bm  rather  turns 
To  heaven's  broad  fire  his  unconstrained  view, 
That  to  the  glimmering  of  :i  waxen  il  nne  ? 
Who  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  his  laboring  eye 

-  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  survey 
Nilus  or  Ganges  rolting  his  bright  ware 
Through  mountains,  plains,  through   empires 

.    k  with  sti 
And  continent.-  of  sand  ;  will  turn  his  gaze 

irk  the  wii  rill 

That  murmurs  at  his  feet  ?  The  high-born  soul 
Disdains  10  rest  her  heaven-  wing 

Beneath  his  native  quarry.     Tii"d  of  earth 

this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 
Through  fields  of  air  :  pursues  the  flying  storm  ; 
Riues   on   the  vollied    lightning   through    the 

heavens  ; 
Or,  vok'd   with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern 

blast, 
Sweeps  the.  Ions  tract  of  day.  Then  high  <die  soars 
Tl  e  oiue  profound,  and  hovering  round  the  sun 
[Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 
Of  light;  behold.-,  his  unrelenting  sway 
Bend  the  reluctant  plannets  to  absolve 
The  fated  rounds  of  lime.     Thence,  far  effus'd, 
She  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  long  career 
Of  devious  comets  ;  through  its  burning  signs 
Exulting  measures  ihe  perennial  wheel 
Of  nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars, 
Whose  blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  zone, 
Invests  the  orient.     Now  ama/.'d  she  views 
The  emperal  waste,  where  happy  spirits  hold, 
JSevond  this  conca\e  heaven,  their  calm  abode; 
And  fields  of  radiance,  whose  unlading  light 
Has  traveli'd  the  profound  six  thousand  years, 
Nor  vet  arrives  in  sight  of  mortal  thii 
Even  on  the  barriers  of  the  world,  untir'd, 
She  meditates  the  eternal  depth  below  ; 
Till,  half  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  steep 
Sh«  plunges;  soon  o'erwhehn'd  and  Bwaflow'd  up 
In  that  immense  of  being.     There  her  hopes 
Ken  at  the  fated  goal.     For  from  the  birth 
Of  mortal  man,  the  sov'reign  makei  said, 
That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight, 
Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  renown, 
PbweVs  purple  robes,  nor  pleasure's  flowery  lap, 
The  soul  should  find  enjoyment :  but  from  these 
Turning  disdainful  loan  equal  good, 
Thro'  all  rhe  ascent  of  things  enlarge  her  view, 
Till  every  bound  at  length  should  disappear, 
And  infinite  perfection  close  the  scene. 

II  now  to  mind  what  high  rapacious  powers 

folded  up  in  man  ■   how  far  beyond 
praise  of  mortals  may  the  eternal  growth 
Of  nature  to  perfection  half  divine 
Kxpand  the  blooming  soul  !  What  pity  then 
h*s  unkindly  fogs  "depress  to  earth 
iler  tender  blossom  ;  choke  the  streams  of  life, 

:  blasj  her  spring  !   Far  otherwise  design 'd 
•  n  ;  nature's  [>.  rppy  cures 


The  obedient  heart  far  otherwise  incline  : 

W  itness  the  sprightly  joy  when  aught  unknown 

Strikes  the  quick  sense,  and  wakes  each  ac 

power 
To  brisker  measures  :  witness  the  neglect 
Of  all  familiar  prospects  though  beheld 
U  ith.  transport  once  ;  the  fond  attentive  gaze 
Of  young  astonishment  ;  the  boher  zeal 
( >f  age,  commenting  on  prodigious 
For  such  the  bounteous  providence  of  heaven. 
In  every  breast  implanting  this  desire 
Of  objects  new  ai  on 

1  \\  ith  unremitted  labor  to  pm  iue 

IThose  sacred  stores  that  wait  the  ripening  soul, 
In  Truth's  exhaustless bosom.  What  need  words 
To  paint  its  power?   For  this  the  daring  vouth 

|  Breaks  from  his  weeping  mother's  anxious  anus, 
In  foreign  climes  j  the  pensive  ! 

|  Heedless  of  sleep,       midnight's  harmful  damp, 
Hangs  o'er  the  sickly  taper ;  and  untir'd 
virgin  follows,  with  enchanted  step, 
The  mazes  of  some  wild  and  wend'rous  talc. 
From  morn  to  eve,  unmindful  of  her  form, 
Unmindful  of  the  happy  dress  that  stole 

idies  of  the  youth,  when  every  maid 
With  envy  pin'd.     Hence,  finally,  by  night 
The  village-matron  round  the  blazing  hearth 
Suspends  the  infant-audience  with  her  iales, 
Breathing  astonishment !  of  witching  rhymes, 
Atid  evil  spirits  of  the  death-bed  call 
Of  him  who  robb'd  the  widow,  and  devour'd 
The  orphan's  portion;  of  unquiet 
Riser,  from  the  grave  to  ea  e  the  heavy  ^uili 
Of  decile  in  life  conceal'd  ;  of  shapes  that  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chains,  and 

wai  c 
The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer's  bed. 
At  every  solemn  pause,  the  crowd  recoil, 
Gazing  on  each  other  speechless,  and  congeal'd 
With  shivering  sighs  ;  till,  eager  for  the  event, 
Around  the  beldam  all  erect  they  hang, 
Each  tit  Hiblinghearl  u  ith  grateful  terrorsquelTd. 

I5ut  h) !  disc  los'd  in  all  her  smiling  pomp, 
Where  Beauty  onward  woi  |ng  claims  the  verse 
Her  charms  inspire  :  the  freelv  flowing  verse. 
In  thy  immortal  praise,  O  form  divine, 
Smooths  her  mellifluent  stream.  Thee,  Beauty, 

thee 
The  regal  dome,  and  thy  enlivening  ray 
The  mossy  roofs  adore  :  thou  better  sun  ! 
For  ever  beamest  on  the  enchanted  heart 
Love  and  harmonious  wonder,  and  delight 
Poetic.     Brightest  progeny  of  heaven  ! 
How  shall  I  trace  thy  feature-:  where  select 
The  roseate  hues  to  emulate  thy  bloom  ? 
Haste  then,  my  song,  through  nature's  vast  ex- 
panse, 
Haste,  then, and  gather  all  her  comeliest  wealth, 
Whate'er  bright  spoil-,  the  florid  earth  contains, 
Whatever  the  waters,  or  the  liquid  air, 
To  deck  thy  lovely  labor.     Wilt  thou  fly 
With  laughing  Autumn  if)  the  Atlantic  isles, 
And  range  with  him  the  Hesperian  field, and  see 
Where'er  his  fingers  touch  the  fruitful  grove. 

'     The 
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The  branches  shootwith  '--olJ  ;  where'er  li is  step 

'lie  glad  soil,  the  fender  clusters  grow 
With  purple  ripeness,  and  ime-t  each  lull 

rith  the  blushes  of  an  evening  sfcj  ? 
Or  wilt  thou  rather  stoop  thy  vagrant  plume, 
Where,  gliding  through  his  daughter's  honor'd 

shades, 
The  smooth  Pencil*  from  his  glassy  flood 

ta  purpnreal  Tempe's  pleasant  scene  ? 
Fair  Tempe  !  haunt  bclov'd  of  sylvan  powers, 
Of  nymphs  and  fauns  ;  where  in  the  golden  age 
'J'hcv  play'd  in  secret  upon  the  shady  brink 
Withantient  l'an  :  while  round  theirehoral  steps 
Young  hours  and  genial  gales  with  constant  hand 
Showcr'd  blossoms,  odors,  shower'd  ambrosia] 

dews, 
And  Spring's  Elysian  bloom.  Her  flowery  store 
To  thee  nor  Tempe  shall  refuse ;  nor  watch 
Of  winged  Hydra  guard  Hesperian  fruits 
From  thy  free  spoil.     O  hear  then,  unreprov'd, 
Thy  smiling  treasures  to  the  green  recess 
Wfterc  young  Dione  stays.     With  sweetest  airs 
Entice  her  forth  to  lend  her  angel-form 
For  beauty's  honor'd  image.     Hither  turn 
Thy  grateful  footsteps;  hither,  gentle  maid, 
Incline  thy  polish'd  forehead:  lei  her  eyes 
Effuse  the  mildness  of  their  azure  dawn; 
And  mav  the  tannine;  breezes  waft  aside 
Thy  radiant  locks,  disclosing,  as  it  bends 
A\  ith  airy  softness  from  the  marble  neck, 
The  cheek  fair-blooming,  and  the  rosy  lip, 
\\  here  winning  smiles  and  pleasure   sweet  as 

love, 
With  sanctitv  and  wisdom,  tempering  blend 
Their  soft  allurement.   Then  the  pleasing  force 
Of  nature,  and  her  kind  parental  care, 
"W  orthier  I'd  sing  :  then  all  the  enamonr'd  youth 
With  each  admiring  virgin,  to  my  lyre 
Should  throng  attentive,  while  1  point  on  high 
W  here  Beaaty's  living  image,  like  the  morn, 
That  wakes  in  Zephyr's  arms  the  blushing  -May, 
Moves  onward  ;  or  as  Venus  when  she  stood 
Effulgent.on  the  pearly  car,  and  smil'd, 
Fresh  from  the  deep,  and  conscious  of  her  form, 
To  see  the  Triton*  tune  their  vocal  shells, 
And  eash  ecvrulean  sister,  of  the  flood 
M  ith  loud  acclaim  attend  her  o'er  the  waves, 
To  seek  the  Idalian  bower.     Ye  smiling  hand 
Of  youths  and  virgins  who  thro'  all  ti 
Of  young  desire  with  rival  steps  pursue 
This  charm  of  beauty;  if  the  pleasing  toil 
Cm\  >ield  a  moment's  respite,  hither  turn 
Your  favorable  car,  and  trust  rny  words. 
I  do  not  mean  to  wake  the  gloomy  form 
Of  Superstition,  dress  "d^n  Wisdom's  garb, 
To  damp  your  tender  hopes  ;   1  do  not  mean 
To  bid  the  jealous  thunderer  fire  the  heavens, 
Or  slfapes  infernal  rend  the  groaning  earth, 
To  fright  you  from  your  joys;  my  cheerful  song 
A\  ith  better  omens  call?  you  to  the  field, 
Pleas'd  with  your  generous  ardor  in  the  chace, 
And  warm  like  vou.  Then  tell  me,  for  we  know, 
Does  Beauty  ever  deign  to  dwell  where  Health 
And  active  Use  are  strangers  I  Is  her  charm 


Confess'd  in  aught,  whose  most  peculiar  ends 
An-  lame  and  fruitless)  Or  did  Nature  mean 

■  leasing  call  the  herald  of  a  lie  ; 
To  hide  the  shame  of  discord  and  disease, 
And  catch- wi tli  fair  hypocrisy  the  heari 
Of  idle  Faith  ?   O  no!  with  better  • 
The  indulgent  mother,  conscious  how  infirm 
Her  offspring  tread  the  paths  of  good  and  ill, 
Bv  this  illustrious  image,  in  each  kind 
Still  more  illustrious  where  the  object  holds 
Its  native  powers  most  perfect,  bhe  by  this 
Illumes  the  headstrong  impulse  of  desire, 
And  sanctifies  his  choice.     The  generous  glebe 
Whose  bosom  smileswith  verdure,  theclear  tract 
Of  streams  delicious  to  the  thirsty  soul, 
The  bloom  of  nectar'd  fruitage  ripe  to  sense, 
And  every  charm  of  animated  things, 
Are  only  pledges  of  a  state  sincere. 
The  integrity  and  order  of  their  frame, 
When  all  is  well  within,  and  every  end 

Accomplish'd. Thus  was  Beauty  sent  frem 

ncav'ii  ; 
The  lovely  ministress  of  Truth  and  Good 
I  In  this  dark  world-  for  Truth  and  Good  are  one, 
And  Beauty  dwells :    in  them,  and  they  in  her, 
With  like  participation.     Wherefore  then, 
O  sons  of  earth  !  would  ye  dissolve  the  tie? 
O  wherefore  with  a  rash  impetuous  aim, 
Seek  ve  those  flowery  joys  with  which  the  hand 
Of  lavish  Fancy  paints  each  flattering  scene 
;  Where  Beauty  seems  to  dwell,  nor  once  inquire 
'  Where  is  the  sanction  of  eternal  Truth, 
!  Or  where  the  seal  of  undeceitful  Good, 
l  To  save  your  search  from  folly  1  Wanting  these, 
Lo  !  Beautv  withers  in  your  void  embrace; 
And  with  the  glittering  of  an  idiot's  toy 
Did  Fancy  mock  your  vows.  >-'or  let  the  gleam 
Of  youthful  hope  that  shines  upon  your  hearts, 
Be  chill'd  or  clouded  at  this  awful  task, 
To  learn  the  lore  of  undeceitful  Good, 
And  Truth  eutrnal.      Though   the   poisonous 

charms 
Of  baleful  Superstition  guide  the  feel 
Of  senile  numbers,  through  a  dreary  way 
To  their  abode,  thro'  desarts,  thorns,  and  mire, 
And  leave  the  wretched  pilgrim  all  forlorn 
To  muse  at  last  amidst  the  ghostly  cloem 
Of  graves,  and  boary  »auhs,  and  cloister'd  cells, 
To  walk  with  spectres  through  the  midnight 

shade, 
And  to  the  screaming  owl's  accursed  song 
Attune  the  dreadful  workings  of  his  heart; 
Yet  be  not  ye  dismay'd:     A  gentler  star 
Your  lovely" search  illumines.     From  the  grove 
Where  wisdom  tnlkcl  with  her  Athenian  ?ons, 
Could  mv  ambitious  hand  entwine  a  wreath 
Of  Plato's  olive  with  the  Mantuan  bay, 
Then  should  mv  powerful  verse  at  once  dispel 
Those  monkish  horrors  ;  then  in  light  divine 
Disclose  the  Elysian  pro=pect,  where  the  steps 
Of  those  whom  nature  charms,  through  bloom- 
ing walks, 
Through  fragrant  mountains  and  poetic  stream?. 
Amid  the  train  of  sages,  heroes,  bards, 

Led 
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Led  by  the  winged  genius  and  the  choir 
.  irell'd  Scicn<  e  and  Harmoni  ms  Art, 
d  exulting  to  ihe  eternal  shrine, 
A\  here  Truth  conspicuous  with  her  sister-twins, 
The  undrvi  led  partners  of  her  swav, 
\\  ith  Good  and  Beauty  reigns.     0  lot  not  us, 
Luli'd  by  luxurious  Pleasure's  languid  strain, 
Or  crouching;  to  the  frowns  of  Bigot  rage, 
O  let  n?  DOt  a  moment  paun-  to  join 
That  godlike  band.     And  if  the  carious  power 
Who  rir?t  awaken'd  my  untutor'd  song, 
^\  i!i  to  my  invocation  breathe  anew 
The  tuneful  spirit;  then  through  all  our  paths 
Ne'er  shall  the  sound  of  this  devoted  Ivre 
Br.  wanting;  whether  on  the  msv  mead, 
When  summer  smiles, to  warn  the  melting  heart 
Of  Luxury's  allurement  ;  wherherfirm 
Again-;  the  torrent  and  the  stubborn  hill 
To  urge  bold  Virtue's  unremitted  nerve, 
And  wake  the  strong  divinity  of  s''i'l 
That  conquers  chanceand  fate;  or  whet  her  struck 
For  sounds  of  triumph,  to  proclaim  her  toils 
Up^n  the  lofty  summit,  round  her  brow 
To  twine  the  wreath  of  incorruptive  praise  ; 
To  "race  her  hollov.d  light  thro'  future  worlds, 
And  bless  heaven'?  image  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Thus  with  a  faithful  aim  have  we  pnsum'd, 
Adventurous  to  delineate  Naturc'i  form; 
Whether  in  vast,  majcs'.ic  pomp  array'd, 
Or  drest  for  pleasing  wonder,  or  serene 
In  beauty's  rosy  smile.     It  now  remains. 
Through  various  being's  fair-proportion'd  scale, 
To  trace  the  ri>inii  lustre  of  her  charms, 
From  their  first  twilight,  shining  forth  at  length 
To  full  meridian  splendor.     Of  degree 
The  least  and  lowliest,  in  the  effusive  warmth 
Of  colors  mingling  with  a  random  blaze, 
Doth  Beauty  dwell.     Then  higher  in  the  line 
And  variation  ofdetermin'd  shape, 
"Where  Truth's  eternal  measures  mark  the  bound 
Of  circle,  cube,  or  sphere.     The  third  ascent 
Unites  this  varied  symmetry  of  parts 
With  color's  bland  allurement;  as  the  pearl 
Shines  in  the  concave  of  its  azure  bed, 
And  painted  shells  indent  their  sperlcd  wreath, 
Then  more  attractive  rise  the  blooming  forms 
Through  which  the  breath  of  Nature  has  infus'd 
Her  genial  power,  to  draw  with  pregnant  veins 
Nutritious  moisture  from  the  bounteous  earth, 
In  fruit  and  seed  prolific :  thus  the  flowers 
Their  purple  honors  with  the  spring  resume  ; 
And  such  the  stately  tree  with  autumn  bends 
With  blushing  treasures.     But  more  lovely  still 
!->  Nature's  charm,  where  to  the  full  consent 
Of  complicated  members,  to  the  bloom 
Of  color  and  the  vital  change  of  growth, 
Life's  holy  flame  and  piercing  sense  are  given, 
And  active  motion  speaks  the  temper'd  soul : 
So  moves  the  bird  of  Juno  :  so  the  steed 
With  rival  ardor  beats  the  dusty  plain, 
And  faithful  dogs  with  eager  airs  of  joy 
Salute  their  fellows.     Thtu  doth  Beauty  dwell 
There  most  Conspicuous,  even  in  outward  ^hape, 
"Where  dawns  the  hi^h  expression  of  a  mind : 
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By  steps  conducting  our  enraptui'd  search 
To  that  eternal  oripjn,  whose  power, 
Through  all  'he  unbounded  symmetry  of  things, 
Like  rays  pmd^ing  from  the  parent  >un, 
This  endless  mixture  of  her  charms  ditfus'd. 
Mind,    mind    alone  (bear  witness,  earth  and 

heaven  !) 
The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains 
Of  beauteous  and  sublime  :  here  hand  in  band 
Sit  paramount  the  Graces  ;  here  cnthron'd 
Coeles.lia]  Venus,  with  divinest  airs, 
Invites  the  soul  to  never-fading  joy. 
Look  then  abroad  through  nature,  to  the  range 
Of  plannets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres 
V\  heel  ins  unshaken  through  the  void  immense; 
And  speak,  O  man  !  does  this  capacious  scene 
With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 
Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 
Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Caesar's  fate, 
Amid  the  crowd  of  patriot ;  and  his  arm 
Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove  , 

When  guilt bringsdown  the  thunder,  eall'daloud 
On  Tullv's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 
And  hade  the  father  of  his  country,  hail ! 
For  lo  !  the  tvrant  prostrate  on  the  dust, 
And  Rome  again  is  free  !   Is  aught  so  fair 
In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring, 
In  the  bright  eye  of  Hesper  or  the  mora, 
In  nature's  faiiest  forms,  is  aught  so  fair 
As  virtuous  friendship?  as  the  candid  blush 
Of  him  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  just? 
The  graceful  tear  that  streams  for  others'  woes, 
Or  the  mild  majesty  of  private  life, 
Where  Peace  with  ever-blooming  olive  crowns 
The  gate  ;  where  Honor's  liberal  hands  effuse 
Unenvied  treasures,  and  the  snowv  wings 
Of  Innocence  and  I>ovc  protect  the  scene  ? 
Once  more  sf  arfth,undisniay'd,  thedark  profound 
Where  Nature  works  in  secret  ;  view  the  beds 
Of  mineral  treasure,  and  the  eternal  vault 
'I  hat  bounds  the  hoary  ocean  :   trace  the  forms 
Of  atoms  moving  with  incessant  change 
Their  elemental  round  ;  behold  the  seeds 
Of  beings  and  the  energy  of  life 
Kindling  the  mass  with  ever-active  flame  j 
Then  to  the  secrets  of  the  working  mind 
Attentive  turn;  from  dim  oblivion  call 
Her  fleet,  ideal  band;  and  bid  them,  go! 
Break  through  time's  barrier,  and  o'ertake  the 

hour 
That  saw  the  heavens  created  ;  then  declare 
If  aught  were  found  in  those  external  scenes 
To  move  thy  wonder  now.     For  what  are  all 
The  forms  which   brute,   unconscious  matter 

wears, 
Greatness  of  bulk,  or  symmetry  of  parts? 
Not  reaching  to  the  heart,  soon  feeble  grows 
The  superficial  impulse  ;  dull  their  charms, 
And  satiate  soon,  and  pall  the  languid  eye 
Not  so  the  moral  species,  nor  the  powers 
Of  genius  and  design  ;  the  ambitious  mind 
There  sees  herself:  by  these  congenial  forms 
Touch'd  and  awaken'd,  with  intenser  act 
She  bends  each  nerve,  and  meditates  well  pleaVd 

Her 
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Tliv  name,  thrice  honor'd  !   with  the  immortal 


Hit  features  in  the  mirror.     For  of  all 
The  inhabitant!  v(  earth,  to  man  alone 

Creative  Wisdom  j£.i\c  t<>  lift  his  eye 
To  Truth's  eternal  measures ;  thence  to  frame 
The  sacred  laws  of  action  and  of  will, 
Discerning  justice  from  unequal  deeds, 
And  temperance  from  folly.     But  beyond 
This  energy  of  truth,  whose  dictates  bind 
Assenting  reason,  the  benignant  tire. 
To  deck  the  honur'd  paths  of  just  and  good. 
Has  added  bright  Imagination's  rays ; 
Where  Virtue,  ri-ing  from  the  awful  depth 
Of  Truth's  mysterious  bosom,  doth  forsake 
The  unadom'd  condition  of  her  birth  ; 
And,  dress'd  by  fancy  in  ten  thousand  hues, 
Assumes  a  various  feature,  to  attract, 
With  charms  responsive  to  each  gazer's  ere, 
The  hearts  of  men.     Amid  his  rural  walk, 
The  ingenious  vouth  whom  solitude  inspires 
With  purest  wishes,  from  the  pensive  shade 
B<  holds  her  moving,  like  a  virgin-Mute 
That  wakes  her  lyre  to  some  indulgent  theme 
Of  harmony  and  wonder :  while  among 
The  herd  of  servile  minds  her  strenuous  form 
Indignant  Hashes  on  the  patriot's  eye, 
And  through  the  rolls  of  memory  appeals 
To  antient  honor  ;  or  in  act  serene, 
Yrt  watchful,  raises  the  majestic  sword 


praise 
Of  Nature  ;  while  to  my  compatriot  youth 
1  |>oint  the  high  example  of  thy 
And  tune  to  Attic  themes  the  British  lyre. 

§  36.     Day  :  a  Paslural.     Cunningham. 

u  ■  carpe  diem."         hor. 

MORNING. 

In  the  barn  the  tenant  Cock, 
Close  toPartlet  perch 'd  on  high, 

Briskly  crows  (the  shepherd's  clock  ') 
Jocund  that  the  morning's  nigh. 

Swiftlv  from  the  mountain's  brow, 
Shadows,  nurs'd  by  night,  retire  : 

And  the  peeping  sun-beam,  now, 
Paints  with  gold  the  village  spire. 

Philomel  forsakes  the  thorn, 

Plaintive  where  she  prates  at  night ; 

And  the  Lark,  to  meet  the  mom, 
Soars  beyond  the  shepherd's  sight. 

From  the  low-roof'd  cottage  ridge, 
See  the  chatt'ring  Swallow  spring; 

Darting  through  the  one-arch  a  bridge, 
Quick  she  dips  her  dappled  wing. 


Of  public  power,  from  dark  Ambition's  reach,  'Now  the  pine-tree's  waving  top 


To  guard  the  sacred  volume  of  the  laws 
Genius  of  antient  Greece !  whose  faithful  steps 

Well  pleas'd  I  follow  through  the  sacred  paths 

Of  nature  and  of  science  ;  nurse  divine 

Of  all  the  heroic  deeds  and  fair  desires ! 

O!  let  the  breath  of  thy  extended  praise 

Inspire  my  kindling  bosom  to  the  height 

Of  this  untempted  theme.  Nor  be  my  thoughts 

Presumptuous  counted,  if,  amid  the  calm 

That  sooths  this  vernal  evening  to  the  smiles, 

I  steal  impatient  from  the  sordid  haunts 

Of  strife  and  low  Ambition,  to  attend 

Thy  sacred  presence  in  the  sylvan  shade, 

By  their  malignant  footsteps  ne'er  profan'd. 

Descend,  propitious !  to  my  favor'u  eye  ; 

Such  in  thy  mien,  thy  warm,  exalted  air, 

As  when  the  Persian  tyrant,  foil'd  and  stung 

With  shame  and  desperation  gnash'd  his  teeth 

To  see  thee  rend  the  pagents  of  his  throne; 

And  at  the  lightning  of  thy  lifted  spear 

Crouch'd  likeaslave.  Bringall  thy  martial  spoils, 

Thy  palms,  thy  laurels,  thv  triumphant  songs, 

Thy  smiling  band  of  arts,  thy  godlike  aires 

Of  civil  wisdom,  thy  heroic  vouth 

Warm  from  the  schools  of  glory.   Guide  my  way  I  Drooping  o'er  its  infant  bud, 

Thro'  fair  Lyceum's  walk,  the  green  retreats    '        jvJot  a  dew-drop's  left  the  i 

Of  Acadcmus,  and  the  thymy  vale, 

Where  oft,  enchanted  with  Socratic  sounds, 

Ilissus  pure  devolv'd  his  tuneful  stream 

In  centler  murmurs.    From  the  blooming  store 

Of  "these  auspicious  fields,  may  I  unblam'd 

Transplant  some  living  blossoms  to  adorn 

My  native  clime  :  while,  far  above  the  flight 
!  Of  Fancy's  plume  aspiring,  I  unlock 
i  The  spring;  of  antient  wisdom  ;  while  I  join 


Gentlv  greets  the  morning  gale  : 
Kidlings  now  begin  to  crop 
Daisies,  in  the  dewy  dale. 

From  the  balmy  sweets,  uncloy'd, 
(Restless  'till  her  task  be  done) 

Now  the  busy  bee's  employ 'd, 
Sipping  dew  before  the  sun. 

Trickling  through  the  crevie'd  rock, 
WThere  the  limpid  stream  distils, 

Sweet  refreshment  waits  the  flock 
When  'tis  sun-drove  from  the  hills. 

Colin,  for  the  promis'd  corn 
(Ere  the  harvest  hopes  are  ripe) 

Anxious,  hears  the  huntsman's  horn, 
Boldly  sounding  down  his  pipe. 

Sweet, — O  sweet,  the  warbling  throng, 
On  the  white  emblossom'd  spray  i 

Nature's  universal  song 
Echoes  to  the  rising  day. 


Fervid  on  the  glitt'ring  flood, 
Now  the  noon-tide  radiance  glows 


rop: 

Bv  the  brook  the  shepherd  dines  ; 

From  the  fierce  meridian  heat 
Shelter'd  by  the  branching  pines, 

Pendant  o'er  his  grassy  scat. 
Now  the  flock  forsakes  the  glade, 

Where,  uncheck'd,  the  sun-beams  fall; 
Sure  to  find  a  pleasing  shade 

By  the  ivy'u  abbey  Wall 
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Echc>  in  her  airv  round. 

O'er  river,  rock  and  hill. 
Cannot  catch  a  single  sound, 

Save  the  clack  of  yonder  mill. 

Cattle  court  the  zephcrs  bland, 

Where  the  streamlet  wanders  cool  ; 

Or  with  languid  silence  stand 
Midway  in  the  marshy  pool. 

But  from  mountain,  dell,  or  stream, 
Not  a  rlutt'ring  zephyr  springs ; 

Fearful  lest  the  noon-tide  beam 
Scorch  its  soft,  its  silken  wings. 

Not  a  leaf  has  leave  to  stir, 

Nature  's  lull'd  —  serene  —  and  still  : 
Quiet  e'en  the  shepherds  cur. 

Sleeping  on  the  heath-clad  hill. 

Languid  is  the  landscape  round, 
'Till  the  fresh  descending  shower, 

Grateful  to  the  thirsty  ground, 
Raises  ev'ry  fainting  flower. 

Now  the  hill — the  hedge — is  green, 
Now  the  wathlcri'  throats  in  tune! 

Blithsome  is  the  verdant  scene, 
Brighten'd  by  the  beams  of  Noon  ! 

EVENING. 

O'er  the  heath  the  heifer  strays 
Free;  —  (the  funow'd  task  is  done) 

Now  the  village  windows  blaze, 
Burnish'd  by  the  setting  sun. 

Now  he  hides  behind  the  hill, 
Sinking  from  a  golden  sky  ; 

Can  the  pencil's  mimic  skill 
Copy  the  refulgent  dye  ? 

Trudging  as  the  ploughmen  go, 
(To  the  smoking  hamlet  bound) 

Giant-like  their  shadows  grow, 
Lengthen'd  o'er  the  level  ground. 

Where  the  rising  forest  spreads, 
Shelter  for  the  lordly  dome  I 

To  their  high-built  airy  beds 
See  the  rooks  returning  home  ! 

As  the  Lark  with  varied  tune, 

Carols  to  the  evening  loud  ; 
Mark  the  mild  resplendent  moon 

Breaking  through  a  parted  cloud  ! 
Now  the  hermit  Howlet  peeps 

From  the  barn,  or  twisted  brake; 
And  the  blue  mist  slowly  creeps, 

Curling  on  the  silver  lake. 

As  the  Trout,  in  speckled  pride, 
Playful  on  its  bosom  springs  ; 

To  the  banks  in  ruffled  tide 
Verges  in  successive  rings. 

Tripping  through  the  silken  grass, 
O'er  the  path-divided  dale, 

Mark  the  rose-complexion'd  lass, 
With  her  well-pois'd  milkinj  pail. 


Linnets,  with  utmnmber'd  notes, 

And  the  Cuckoo  bird  with  two, 
Tuning  sweel  their  mellow  throats, 

Bid  the  selling  sun  adieu. 

§  .'57.     The  ConttmplStist  i  a  Xi°:ht  Piece. 

Cunningham. 

"  Nox  erat 

"  Cunltacetomnisager,pecudes,pict.'equevolucres.', 

The  Queen  of  Contemplation,  Night, 

Begins  her  balmy  reign  ; 
Advancing  in  their  varied  light 

Her  silver-vested  train. 

'Tis  strange  the  many  marshall'd  stars, 

That  ride  yon  sacred  round, 
Should  keep  among  their  raprd  cars, 

A  silence  so  profound  ! 

A  kind,  a  philosophic  calm 

The  cool  creation  wear.-,  ! 
And  what  dav  drank  of  dewy  halm, 

The  gentle  Night  repairs. 

Behind  their  leafy  curtains  hid, 

The  feather'd  race  how  still ! 
How  quiet  now  the  gamesome  kid. 

That  gambol'd  round  the  hill ! 

The  sweets,  that,  bending  o'er  their  banks, 

From  sultry  DaydecHn'd, 
Revive  in  little  velvet  ranks, 

And  scent  the  western  wind. 
The  Moon,  preceded /by  the  breeze 

That  bade  the  clouds  ritirc, 
Appears  among  the  tufted  trees, 

A  Phoenix  next  on  fire. 
But  soft — the  golden  glow  subsides ! 

f  Ter  chariot  mounts  on  high  ! 
And  now,  in  silver'd  pomp,  she  rides 

Pale  regent  of  the  sky  ! 
Where  Time  upon  the  withered  tree 

Hath  carv'd  the  moral  chair, 
I  sit  from  busy  passions  free. 

And  breathe  the  placid  air. 
The  wither'd  tree  was  once  in  prime ; 

Its  branches  brav'd  the  sky  ! 
Thus,  at  the  touch  of  ruthless  Time, 

Shall  Youth  and  Vigor  die. 
I'm  lifted  to  the  blue  expanse  : 

It  glows  serenely  gay  ! 
Come,  Science,  by  my  side  advance, 

We'll  search  the  Milky  Way. 
Let  us  descend — The  daring  flight 

Fatigues  my  feeble  mind  : 
And  science  in  the  maze  of  light, 

Is  impotent  and  blind. 
What  are  those  wild,  those  wand'ring  fires, 

That  o'er  the  moorla>id  ran  ? 
Vapors.  —  How  like  the  vague  desires 

That  cheat  the  heart  of  man  ! 
j  But  there 's  a  friendly  giude  ! — a  flaniei 

That,  lambent  o'er  its  bed, 
Enlivens,  with  a  gladsome  beam,  x 

The  hermit's  osier  shed. 

Among 
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Among  the  nisset    '  iit, 

In  eo  frequent) 

Iwcll, 
i  Utile  !  imp.  Content, 

Gives  lustre  to  her  cell. 

»th  that  rapid  riv •  r  slides 
Progressive  to  the  <l 
Tiie  poppies,  pendent  o'er  its  side, 
Hu\e  charm 'd  the  waves  to  sl<  i 

I  itoxicated  - 

Ye  indolent  '.  ye 
Reflert  — for,  as  the  river  runs, 

Life  'wings  its  (Tactless  w 

That  branching  grove  of  dusky  green 
Conceals  the  azure 

Save  where  a  si  between 

Relieves  the  darken'd 

Old  Error,  thus,  with  shades  impure, 
Throws  sacred  Truth  behind  : 

Yet  sometimes,  through  the  deep  obscure, 
She  bursts  upon  the  mind. 

,.t  and  her  sister  Silence  reign, 
They  lock  the  shepherd's  fold  ! 
Rut  hark  —  1  hear  a  lamb  complain, 
Tis  lost  upon  the  wold  ! 

To  savage  herds,  that  hunt  for  prev, 

An  unresist 
For  having  trod  a  devious  way, 

The  little  rambler  dies. 

A>  luckless  is  the  Virj 

Whom  pleasure  once  misguides  : 

When  hurried  from  the  halcyon  cot, 
\\  here  Innocence  presides 

The  passions,  a  relentless  train  ! 

To  tear  the  victim,  run  : 
She  seeks  the  paths  of  peace  in  vain. 

Is  conquer  a and  undone. 

How  bright  the  little  insects  blaze, 
■    ihe  way  , 
id  as  if  their  painted  rays 
Could  emulate  the  Daj  ! 

'Ti>  thus  the  pigmy  cons  of  pow'r 

Advance  their  vain  parade  ! 
Thus  glitter  in  the  darken'd  hour, 

A   d  like  the  glow-worms  fade! 

The  soft  serenity  of  night 
ntle  clouds  deform ! 

The  silver  host  that  shone  so  bright, 
Is  hid  behind  a  storm  ! 

The  angry  elements  encage! 
An  oak  (an  ivied  Lower!) 

Is  the  rough  wind's  noisy  rage, 
And  shields  me  from  the  shower. 

The  rancor,  thus  °f  rushing  fate 
1  \e  learnt  to  render  vain: 


For,  whilst  Integrity's  her  seal. 
The  soul  will  sit  serene. 

A  raven,  from  vine  greedy  vault. 
Amidst  that  cloister'd  gloom, 

id  'tis  a  solemn  thought ! 
lect  upon  the  ton 

The  tomb  ! The  consecrated  dome  \ 

The  temple  rai-'d  to  Peace  ! 

<>rt,  thai  to  its  friendly  home 
Compels  the  human  race  ! 

Vmi  village,  to  the  moral  mind, 

A  solemn  aspect  w. 
Where  sleep  liath  lull 'd  the  labor'd  hind, 

And  kill'd  his  d 

'Tis  but  the  church-yard  of  die  Night; 

An  emblematic  bed  ! 
']  hat  offers  to  the  mi  ntal  sight 

The  temporary  dead. 

From  hence,  I'll  penetrate  in  thought, 
The  grave's  unmeasur'd  deep; 

And  tutor'cThence,  be  timely  taught 
To  meet  my  final  sleep. 

'Tis  peace (the  little  chaos  ps 

The  gracious  moon  restor'd! 
A  hreoze  succeeds  the  frightful  blast. 

That  through  the  Forest  roar\i  1 

The  Nightingale,  a  welcome  guest! 

Renews  her  gentle  strains  ; 
And  Hope  (just  wand'ring  from  my  I 

Her  wonted  seat  regains. 

Yes When  yon  lucid  orb  is  dark, 

And  darting  from  on  high  ; 
My  soul,  a  more  celestial  spark, 

Shall  keep  her  native  skv. 

Fann'd  bv  the  light,  the  lenient  breeze, 

Mv  limbs  refreshment  find  ; 

And  moral  rhapsodies,  like  these, 

e  vigor  to  the  mind. 


§38.     The  fusions  of  Funcu.     Langhoroe. 

ELEGY     I. 

'  Children  of  Fancv,  whither  are  ve  fled  ? 
Where  have  you  borne  those  Hopc-cnliven*<i 
hoi 
That  once  with  myrtle  garlands  bound  my  head, 

Tiiaioncebestrev.-'dmvvernalpathwithfiowers? 

In  vonfair  vale,  where  hlooms  thebeechen  grove, 
Y\  here  winds  the  slow  wave  thro'  the  flowery 
plain, 

To  these  fond  arms  you  led  the  tyrant,  Love, 
With  Fear  and  Hope  and  Folly  in  his  train. 

My  lyre,  that,  left  at  careless  distance,  hung 
Light  on  some  pale  branch  of  the  osier  shade, 

To  lavs  of  amorous  blandishment  vou  strong, 
And  e'er  my  sleep  the  lulling  music  plav'd. 

"  Rest,  gentle  youth!  While  on  the  quivering 
breeze 
Slides  t»  thine  gar  this  softly  breathing  strain; 

Sounds 
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Sounds  that  move  smoother  than  the  stepsof  ease, 
And  pour  oblivion  in  the  ear  of  pain. 

In  this  fair  vale  eternal  spring  shall  smile. 
And  Time  uneni  tons  crowns  ihe  roseate  hour; 

Eternal  joy  shall  even  care  beguile, 
Breathe  in  each  gale]  and  bloom  in  every  flower. 

The  silver  stream,  that  down  its  crystal  way 

Frequent  has  led  thy  musi    \ 
Shall,  still  the  same,  its  funny  mazes  play, 

And  with  its  murmurs  melodise  thy  song. 

Unfading  preen  shall  these  fair  groves  adorn  ; 

Those  i    ing  mead.-,  immortal  dowers  unfold  ; 
In  rosy  smiles  shall  rise  each  blushing  mom, 

And"  every  evening  close*  in  clouds  of  gold. 

The  tender  Loves  that  watch  thy  slumberingTest, 

And  round  thee  flowers  and  balmy  myrtles 
strew, 
Shdl  oh  arm,  thro' all  approaching  life,  thy  breast, 
With  joys  for  ever  pure,  for  ever  new. 

The  genial  power  that  speeds  the  golden  dart, 
Each  charm  of  tender  pas-ion  sh«ll  inspire  ; 

With  fond  affection  fill  the  mutual  heart, 
And  feed  the  flame  of  ever-young  Desire. 

Come,  gentle  Loves !  your  myrtle  garlands  bring ; 

The  smiling  bower  with  cluster'd  roses  spread; 
Come  gentle  airs  !  with  incense-dropping  wing 

The  breathing  sweets  of  vernal  odor  shed. 

Hark,  as  the  strains  of  swelling  music  rise, 
How  the  notes  vibrate  on  the  fav'  ring  gale ! 

Auspicious  glories  beam  along  the  skies, 

And  powers  unseen  the  happy  moments  hail! 

Ecstatic  hours  !  so  every  distant  dav, 

Like  this,  serene  on  downy  wings  shall  move; 

Risecrown'd  withjovs  that  triumph  o'er  decay, 
The  faithful  joys  of  Fancy  and  of  Love." 

ELEGY    II. 

AxDwerethev  vain,  those  soothing  lays  ye  sung  ? 

Children  of  Fancy!  yes,  your  song  was  vain  ; 
On  each  soft  air  though  rapt  Attention  hung, 

And  Silence  listen'd  on  the  sleeping  plain. 

The  strains  vet  vibrate  on  my  ravish'd  ear, 
And  still  to  smile  the  mimic  beauties  seem, 

Though  now-  the  visionary  scenes  appear 
Like  the  faint  trace-;  of  a  vanish  u  dream. 

Mirror  of  life  :  the  glories  thus  impart 

Of  all  that  Youth  and  Love  and  Fancy  frame, 

When  painful  Anguish  speeds  thepiercing  dart, 
Or  Envy  blasts  the  blooming  flowers  of  Fame. 

Nurse  of  wild  wishes,  and  of  fond  desires, 
The  prophetess  of  Fortune,  false  and  vain, 

To  scenes  where  Peace  in  Ruin's  arms  expires, 
Fallacious  Hope  deludes  her  hapless  train. 

Go,  Syren,  go thy  charms  on  others  try; 

My  beaten  bark  at  length  has  reach'd  the  shore ; 
Yet  on  the  rock  my  dropping  garment    li    , 

And  let  me  perish,  if  1  trust  thee  more. 

Come,  gentle  Quiet!  long-neglected  maid  ! 
O  tunie,  and  lead  me  to  thy  mossy  cell ; 


There,  unregarded  in  the  peaceful  shade, 

With  calm  Repose  and  Silence  let  me  dwell, 

,  happier  hours  of  sweet  unanxious  rest, 
When  all  ;ting  passions  shall  subside; 

When  Pea  [asp  me  to  her  plumy  breasti 

And  smooth  i  ly  silent  minutes  as  they  glide. 

But  chief,  thou  goddess  of  the  thoughtless  eye, 
Whom  ne'er  cares  or  passions  discompose, 

O  blest  Insensibility,  be  nigh, 

And  with  thy  soothing  hand  my  weary  eyelids 

close. 

Then  shall  the  cares  of  love  and  glory  cease, 
And  all  the  fond  anxieties  of  fame; 

Alike  regardless  in  the  arms  of  Peace, 
If  these  extol,  or  those  debase  a  name. 

In  Lyttleton  though  all  the  Muses  praise, 
His  generous  praiseshall  then  delight  no  more. 

Nor  the  sweet  magic  of  his  tender  lays 
Shall  touch  the  bosom  which  itcharm'd  before.' 

Nor  then,  tho'  Malice,  with  insidious  guise 
Of  friendship,  ope  the  unsuspecting  breast ; 

Nor  then,  tho'  Envy  broach  her  blackening  lies, 
Shall  these  deprive  me  of  a  moment's  rest. 

O  stale  tn  he  desir'd  !  with  hostile  rage 

Prevails  in  human  more  than  savage  haunts; 

When  man  with  man  eternal  war  will  wage, 
And  never  yield  that  mercy  which  he  wants  : 

When  dark  design  invades  the  cheerful  hour. 

And  draws  the  heart  with  social  freedom  warm, 
Its  cares,  its  wishes,  and  its  thoughts  to  pour, 
Smiling  insidious  with  the  hopes  of  harm. 

Vain  man,  to  others*  failings  still  severe. 

Yet  not  one  foible  in  himself  can  find; 
Another's  faults  to  Folly's  cms  are  clear, 

But  to  her  own  e'en  Wisdom's  self  is  blind. 

O  let  me  still,  from  these  low  follies  free. 
This  sordid  malice,  and  inglorious  strife, 

Myself  the  subject  of  my  censure  be, 

And  teach  my  heart  to  comment  on  my  life. 

With  thee,  Philosophy,  still  let  me  dwell, 
My  futor'd  mind  from  vulgar  meanness  save  ; 

Bring  Peace,  bring  Quiet  to  my  humble  cell, 
And  bid  them  lay  the  green  turf  on  my  grave. 

KLEGY    III. 

BRiGHTo'crfhegrecnhills  rose  the  morning  ray, 
The  wood-lark's  song  resounded  on  the  plain  f 

Fair  nature  felt  tlte  warm  embrace  of  day, 
And  smil'd  through  all  her  animated  reign. 

When  young  Delight,of  Hope  and  Fancy  born. 
His  head  on  tufted  wild  thyme  half-reclin'd, 

Caught  the  gay  colors  of  the  orient  morn. 
And  thence  of  life  this  picture  vain  design'd : 

"  O  born  to  thoughts  to  pleasures  more  sublime 
Than  beings  *f  inferior  nature  prove  ! 

To  triumph  in  the  golden  hours  of  Time, 
And  fed  the  charms  of  fancy  and  of  love ! 

»  High 
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"  High  favor'd  man!  for  him  unfolding  fair 

In  orient  light  this  native  landscape  smiles  ; 
For  him  sweet  hope  disarms  the  hand  of  Care, 

Exalts  his  pleasures,  and  his  grief  beguiles. 
"  Blows  not  a  blossom  on  the  breast  of  Spring, 

Breathes  not  a  gale  along  the  hending  mead, 
Trills  not  a  songster  of  the  soaring  wing, 

But  fragrance,  health  and  melody  succeed. 
"  O  let  me  still  with  simple  nature  live, 

My  lowly  field-flowers  on  her  altar  lay, 
Enjoy  the  blessings  that  she  meant  to  give, 

And  calmly  waste  my  inoffensive  day ! 
"  No  titled  name,  no  envy-teasing  dome, 

No  glittering  wealth  my  tutor'd  wishes  crave'; 
So  health  and  Peace  be  near  my  humble  home, 

A  tool-stream  inunner.and  a  green  tree  wave. 
*'  So  may  the  sweet  Euterpe  not  disdain 

At  Eve's  chaste  hour  her  silver  lyre  to  bring; 
The  Muse  of  pity  wake  her  soothing  strain, 

And  tune  to  sympathy  the  trembling  string. 
"  Thus  glide  the  pensive  moments  o'er  the  vale 
While  floating  shades  of  dusky  night  descend; 
Not  left  untold  the  lover's  tender  tale, 

Nor  unenjoy'd  the  heart-enlarging  friend. 
"  To  love  and  friendship  flow  the  social  bowl ! 

To  attic  wit  and  elegance  of  mind  ; 
To  all  the  native  beauties  of  the  soul, 

The  simple  charms  of  truth,  and  sense  refin'd! 
"  Then  to  explore  whatever  antient  sage 

Studious  from  nature's  early  volume  drew, 
To  trace  sweet  Fiction  through  her  golden  age, 

And  mark  how  fair  the  sun-flower,  Science, 
blew ! 

"  Haply  to  catch  some  spark  of  eastern  fire, 
Hesperian  fancy,  or  Aonian  ease  ; 

Some  melting  note  from  Sappho's  tender  lvre, 
Some  strain  that  Lore  and  Phcebus  taught  to 
please. 

"When  waves  the  grey  light  o'e*  the  mountain's 
head , 

Then  let  memectthemorn'sfirstbeauteousray: 
C  arelessly  wander  from  my  sylvan  shed, 

And  cutch  the  sweet  breath  of  the  rising  day, 
°  Nor  seldom,  loit'ring  as  I  muse  along, 

Mark  from  what  flower  the  breese  its  sweet- 
ness bore ; 
Or  li  ten  to  the  labor-soothing  song 

Of  bees  that  range  the  thymy  uplands  o'er. 
"  Slow  let  me  climb  the  mountain's  airy  brow, 

The  Sreen height  gain'd, in  museful  rapturelie, 
Sleep  to  the  murmur  of  the  woods  below, 

Or  look  on  nature  with  a  lover's  eye. 
j «'  Delightful  hours !  O,  thus  for  ever  flow ; 

Led  by  fair  fancy  round  the  varied  year  : 
So  shall  my  breast  with  native  rapture's  glow, 

Nor  feel  one  pang  from  folly,  pride,  or  fear. 
!  Firm  be  my  heart  to  Nature  and  to  Truth, 

Nor  vainly  wander  from  their  dictates  sage ; 
so  Jov  shall  triumph  on  the  brows  of  youth, 

So  hope  shall  smooth  the  dreary  path's  of  age. 
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Oil  !  yet,  ye  dear,  deluding  visions,  stay! 

Fond  hones,  of  Innocence  and  Fancy  borni 
For  you  I'll  cast  these  waking  thoughts  away. 

For  one  wild  dream  of  life's  romantic  morn. 
Ah  !  no:  the  sunshine  o'er  each  object  spread 

By  flattering  Hope, theflowersthatblewso fair; 
Like  the  jay  gardens  of  Armida  fled, 

And  vanish  d  from  the  powerful  rod  of  Care. 
So  the  poor  pilgrim,  who,  in  rapturous  thought 

Plans  his  dear  journey  to  Loritto\  shrine, 
Seems  on  his  way  by  guardian  seraphs  brought, 
Sees  aiding  angels  favor  his  design. 
Ambrosial  blossoms,  such  of  dd  as  blew 

By  those  fresh  fonts  on  Eden's  happy  plain, 
And  Sharon's  roses  all  his  passage  strew  : 

So  Fancy  dreams;  but  Fancy's  dreamsarevain* 
W  asted  and  weary  on  the  mountain's  side, 

His  way  unknown,  the  hapless  pilgrim  lies, 
Or  takes  some  ruthless  robber  for  his  guide, 

And  prone  beneath  his  cruel  sabre  dies. 
Life's  morning  landscape  gilt  with  orient  light, 

U  here  Hope  and  Joy  and  Fancy  hold  their 
reign. 
The  grove's  green  wave,  the  bluestream  sparkling 
bnont>  [wain: 

The  blythc  hours  dancing  reund  Hyperion's' 
In  radiant  colors  Youth's  free  hand  portrays, 

Then  holds  the  flattering  tablet  to  his  eye'; 
Nor  thinks  how  soon  the  vernal  grove  decavsi 

Nor  sees  the  dark  cloud  gathering  o'er  the  sky. 
Hence  Fancy,  conquer'd  by  the  dart  of  Pain, 

And  wandering  far  from  her  Platonic  shade, 
Mourns  o'er  the  ruins  of  her  transient  reign, 

Nor  unrejuniag  sees  her  visions  fade. 
Their  parent  hanish'd,  hence  her  children  fly 

The  fairy  race  that  fill'd  her  festive  train  : 
Joy  tears  his  wealth,  and  Hope  inverts  her  eye, 

And  folly  wonders  that  her  dream  was  vain/ 


§  3Q.  A  Letter  from  Italy  to  the  Right  Honor- 
able  Charles  Lord  Halifax.  In  the  year  1 701 . 

Addison. 
While  you,  my  Lord,  the  rural  shades  admire 
And  from  Britannia's  public  posts  retire, 
Nor  longer,  her  ungratel'ul  sons  to  please, 
For  their  advantage  sacrifice  your  ease ; 
Me  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  conveys, 
Through  nations  fruitful  of  immortal" lays, 
W  here  the  soft  season  and  inviting  clime 
Conspire  to  trouble  your  repose  with  rhyme. 

For  wheresoe'er  I'turn  my  ravish'd  eyes, 
Gay  gilded  scenes  and  shining  prospects*  rise  j 
Poetic  fields  encompass  mc  around, 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground  ; 
For  here  the  Muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung: 
Ilenown'd  in  verse  each  shady  thicket  'grows, 
Andev'ry  arcatn  in  heavenly  h umbers  flaws.' 
A  a  How 
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How  am  I  pleas' J  in  search  the  hills  and  woods 
For  rising  springs  and  celebrated  floods  '. 
To  view  tlte  Nar,  tumultuous  in  his  course, 
And  trace  the  smooth  Ciiuunnus  to  his  source, 
T.i  see  the  Mincio  draw  his  wat'rv  store 
Through  the  Ions  windings  of  a  fruitful  shore, 
And  hoarv  Albula's  infected  tide 
O'er  the  warm  bed  of  smoking  sulphur  glide. 

Fir'd  with  3  thousand  raptures  I  survey 
Fridanus  through  flow'rv  meadows  stray, 
The  king  of  floods !  that' rolling  o'er  the  pterins, 
The  tow"ring  Alps  of  half  iheir  moisture  drains, 
And,  proudly  swoln  with  a  whole  winter'ssnows, 
Distributes  wealth  and  plenh  were  he  flows. 

Simetimes,  misguided  bv  the  tuneful  throng, 
1  look  for  streams  immortal tz'd  in  song, 
That  lost  in  silence  and  in  oblivion  lie 
(Dumb  are  their  fountains,  and  their  channels 

ur>'>) 
\  et  run  for  ever  bv  the  Muse  s  skill, 
And  in  the  smooth  description  murmur  still. 

Sometimes  to  gentle  Tiber  I  retire. 
And  the  fam'd  river's  empty  shores  admire, 
That,  destitute  of  strength,  derives  its  course 
From  thrifty  urns  and  an  unfruitful  source  ; 
Yet,  sung  so  often  in  poetic  lavs, 
With  scorn  the  Danube  and  the  Nile  surveys  : 
So  high  the  deathless  Muse  exalts  her  theme  ! 
Such  was  the  Boyne,  a  poor  inglorious  stream 
That  in  Hibernian  vales  obscurely  stray'd, 
And  unobserv'd  in  wild  meanders  plav'd, 
Till,  bvyour  lines  and  Nassau's  sword  renown'd, 
Its  rising  billows  through  the  world  resound  ; 
Where'er  the  hero's  godlike  acts  can  pierce, 
Or  where  the  fame  of  an  immortal  verse. 

Oh  could  the  Muse  my  ravish'd  breast  inspire 
With  warmthlike  yours,  and  raise  an  equal  fire. 
Lunumber'd  beauties  in  my  verse  should  shine, 
And  Virgil's  Italy  should  yield  to  mine  ! 
See  how  the  golden  groves  around  me  smile, 
That  shun  the  coast  of  Britain's  stormy  isle, 
Or,  when  transplanted  and  preserved  with  care, 
Curse  the  cold  clime,  and  starve  in  northern  air 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mountain  juice  fer- 
ments 
To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exalted  scents; 
E'en  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom, 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume. 
Bear  me,  some 'God,  to  Baia's  gentle  seats  ; 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbria's  green  retreats ; 
Where  western  gales  eternally  reside, 
And  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride  ; 
Blossoms  and  fruits,  and  flow'rs  together  rise, 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies. 

Immortal  glories  in  my  mind  revive, 
And  in  my  soul  a  thousand  passion*  strive, 
When  Rome's  exalted  beauties  I  descry 
Magnificent  in  piles  of  ruin  lie. 
An  amphitheatre's  amazing  height 
Here  fills  my  eye  with  terror  and  delight, 
That  on  its  public  shows  unpeopled  Rome, 
And  held  uncrowded  nations  in  its  womb  ; 
Here  pillars  rough  with  sculpture  pierce  theskies; 
And  here  the  prou d  triumphal  arches  rise, 


Where  the  old  Romans  deathless  acts  display 'd 
Their  base  degen'rate  progeny  upbraid  ; 
Whole  rivers  here  forsake  the  fields  below. 
And,  wond'ring  at  their  height,  through  airy 
channels  flow. 

Still  to  new  scenes  mv  wand'r'mg  Muse  retires, 
And  thedumb  show  of  breathing  rocks  admires  ; 
Where  the  smooth  chisel  all  its  force  has  shown, 
And  soften'd  into  flesh  the  rugged  stone. 
In  solemn  silence,  a  majestic  band, 
Heroes,  und  gods,  and  Roman  consuls,  stand  ; 
Stern  tyrants,  whom  their  cruelties  renown, 
And  emperors,  in  Parian  marble  frown  ; 
While  the  bright  dames,  to  whom  they  humbly 

sued, 
Still   show  the  charms  that  their  proud  hearts 
subdued. 

Fain  would  I  Raphael's  godlike  art  rehearse. 
And  show  th'  immortal  labors  in  my  verse, 
\\  here  from  the  mingled  strength  of  shade  and 

light, 
A  new  creation  rises  to  mv  sight  ; 
Such  heavenly  figures  from  his  pencil  flow, 
So  warm  with  life  his  blended  colors  glow, 
From  theme  to  theme  with,  secret  pleasures  tost, 
Amidst  the  soft  variety  I'm  lost-. 
Here  pleasing  airs  my  ravish'd  soul  confound 
With  circling  notes  and  labyrinths  of  sound  ; 
Here  domes  and  temples  rise  in  distant  views, 
And  op'ning  palaces  invite  mv  Muse. 

How  has  kind  Heaven  adoin'd  the  hnppv  land. 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand  ! 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  siores, 
Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores, 
Willi  all  the  gifts  that  heaven  and  earth  impart, 
The  smiles  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  art, 
V»  bile  proud  Oppression  in  her  vallevs  reigns, 
And  Tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains? 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
The  redd'ning  oran»e  and  the  swelling  grain  , 
Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines,     . 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  repines ; 
Starves,  in  the  midst  of  nature's  bounty  curst. 
And  in  the  loaded  vineyard  dies  for  thirst. 
Oh  Liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright, 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight  ! 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign, 
And  smiling  Plenty  leads  the  wanton  train  ; 
Eas'd  of  her  load,  Subjection  grows  more  light, 
And  Poverty  looks  cheerful  in  tin  sight  ; 
Thou  mak'st  the  gloomy  face  of  Nature  gay, 
Giv'stbeautyto  the  Sun,  and  pleasure  totheDay. 

Thee,  goddess,  thee  Britannia's  isle  adores  ; 
How  has  she  oft  exhausied  all  her  stores, 
How  oft,  in  fields  of  death,  thy  presence  sought, 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought  I 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine; 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil, 
And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil ; 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies ; 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine, 
Tho'o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine  : 
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I  is  Liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle, 
And    makes   her  barren    rocks   and    licr    bleak 
mountains  smile. 
Oilier.-  will i  tow'ring  piles  may  please  t  he  si«rht, 
And  in  their  proud  aspirins  domes  delight ; 
A  nicer  touch  to  the  strcteb'd  cam  as  sure, 
Or  teach  their  animated  rocks  to  live; 
Tis  Britain's  care  to  watch  o'er  Europe's  fate, 
And  hold  in  balance  each  contending  state  ; 
To  threaten  bold  presumptuous  kinks  with  war. 
And  answer  her  nlliicted  neighbour's  prav'r. 
The  Daheand  Swede,  rous'd  up  bv  fierce  alarms, 
Bless  the  wise  conduct  of  her  pious  arms ; 
Soon  as  her  Meets  appear,  their  terrors  cease1) 
And  all  the  northern  world  licshush'd  in  peace. 

Th'ambitiousGaul  beholds,  with  secret  dread, 
Her  thunder  aim'd  at  his  aspirins;  head, 
And  fain  her  godlike  sons  would  disunite 
By  foreign  fold,  or  bv  domestic  spite; 
But  strives  in  vain  to  conquer  or  divide, 
^}  ^m  Nassau's  arms  deteadand  counsels  guide 
Fir'd  with  the  name  which  I  so  oft  have  found 
The  distant  climes  and  different  tongues  resound. 
I  bridle  in  my  struggling  Muse  with  pain,  -1, 
'I  hat  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  strain. 

'  But  I've  already  troubled  you  too  long, 
Nor  dare  attempt  a  more  advent'rous  song. 
My  humble  verse  demands  a  softer  theme, 
A  painted  meadow,  or  a  purling  stream; 
I  tint  fat  heme-  ;  whom  immortal  lays, 
And  lines  like  Virgil's  or  likeyours,  should  praise. 


§  40.     The  Campaign.       Addison. 
To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  1705. 

"  ■  Rheni  pacator  et  Istri 

u  Omnis  in  hoc  uno  varus  discordia  cessit 

"  Ordinibus;  laetatur  eques,  plauditque  senator, 

"  Votaquepatricio  certant  plebeia  favori." 

Claud,  dc  Laud.  Stilic. 
"  Esse  aiiquam  in  terris  gent  em  qua:  sua  impensa, 
"  suo  labore  ac  periculo,  bella  gerat  pro  libertate 
"  aliorum.  Nee  hoc  finitiinis,  aut  propinqu.-b  vici- 
"  nitatis  hominibus,  aut  terris  continenti  junctis 
"  prxstet.  Maria  trajiciat :  ne  quod  toto  orbe  ter- 
"  rarum  injustum  imperium  sit,  et  ubique  jus,  fas, 
u  lex,  potentissima  sint," 

Liv.  Hist,  lib.  33, 
"W  hii.e  crowds  of  princes  your  deserts  pro- 
claim. 
Proud  in  their  number  to  enrol  your  name  ; 
W  hile  emperors  to  you  commit  their  cause, 
And  Anna's  praises  crown  the  vast  applause  : 
Accept,  great  leader,  what  the  Muse  recites, 
That  in  ambitious  verse  attempts  vour  fights. 
Fir'd  and  transported  with  a   theme  so  new, 
Ten  thousand  wonders  op'ning  to  my  view 
Shine  forth  at  once;  sieges  and  storms  appear, 
And  wars  and  conquests  fill  the  important  year ; 
Rivers  of  blood  1  see,  and  hills  of  slain, 
An  Iliad  rising  out  of  one  campaign. 

The  haughty  Gaul  beheld,  withtow'ringpridc, 
His  antient  bounds  enlarg'd  on  ev'ry  side; 
Pyrene's  lofty  harriers  were  subdued, 
And  in  the  inid>t  of  his  wide  empire  stood ; 


Ausouia's  slates,  the  \  ictor  to  restrain, 
Oppos'd  their  Alps  and  Appeniues  in  vain, 
Nor  found    themselves,  With  strength  of  rocks 

immur'd, 
Behind  their  everlasting  hills  sccur'd  ; 
The  rising  Danube  iis  long  race  began, 
And  half  its  course  thro*  the  new  conquests  ran; 
Amaz'd,  and  anxious  for  her  sov'reigns'  fates, 
Germania  trembled  through  a  hundred  states  j 
Great  Leo|K»ld  himself  was  scis'd  with  fear; 
He  gaz'd  around,  but  saw  no  succour  near  j 
He  gaz'd,  and  half  abandon'd  to  despair 
Hi- hopes  on  Heaven,  and  confidence  hi  pray'r. 
Co  Britain's  queen  the  nationstum  their  eyes  j 
Oh  her  resolves  the  western  world  relies  ; 
( 'onfiding  still,  amidst  its  dire  alarms, 
In  Anna's  councils,  and  in  Churchill's  arms. 
Thrice  happy  Britain,  from  the  kingdoms  rent, 
T<>  ht  the  guardian  of  the  continent ! 
I  hat  sees  her  bravest  son  advane'd  so  high, 
.\ud  flourishing  5o  near  her  prince's  eye  ; 
1  by  fav'rites  tow  not  up  by  fortune's  sport, 
Or  from  she  crimes  or  follies  of  a  court 
On  the  firm  basis  of  desert  they  rise, 
From  long  tried  faith,  and  friendship's  holy  ties  : 
Their  sovereign's  well-distinguished  smiles  they 

share  ; 

Her  ornaments  in  peace,  her  strength  in  war; 

The  nation  thanks  them  with  a  public  voice  ; 

By  shovv'rs  of  blessings  Heaven  approves  their 

bam-  itself  is  dumb,  in  wonder  lost,      [choice; 

And  factions  strive  who  shall  applaud  them  most, 

Soon  as  soft  vernal  breezes  warm  the  sky  ; 
Britannia's  colors  in  the  zephyrs  fly  ; 
Her  chief  already  has  his  march  begun, 
Crossing  the  provinces  himself  had  won, 
Till  the  Moselle,  appearing  from  afar, 
Retards  die  progress  of  the  moving  war. 
Delightful  stream,  had  nature  bid  her  fall 
In  distant  climes  far  from  the  perjur'd  Gaul  ; 
But  now  a  purchase  to  the  sword  she  lies, 
Her  harvests  for  uncertain  owners  rise, 
Each  vineyard  doubtful  of  its  master  grows, 
And  to  the  victor's  bowl  each  vintage  flows. 
The  discontented  shades  of  slaughter 'd  hosts 
That  wander' d  on  the  banks,  her  heroes  ghosts, 
Hop'd  when  ihev  saw  Britannia's  arms  appear, 
The  vengeance  due  to  their  great  death  was  near. 
Our  Godlike  leader,  ere  the  stream  he  pass'd, 
The  mighty  scheme  of  all  bis  labors  cast. 
Farming  the  wondrpus  year  within  his  thought, 
His  bosom  glow'd  with  battles  vet  unfought. 
The  long  laborious  march  he  first  surveys, 
And  joins  the  distant  Danube  to  the  Maese  ; 
Between  whose  floods' such  pathless  forests  <rrow, 
Such  mountains  rise,  so  many  rivers  flow  : 
The  toil  looks  lovely  in  the  hero's  eyes, 
And  danger  serves  but  to  enhance  the  prize. 

Big  with  the  fate  ef  Europe,  he  renews 
His  dreadful  course,  and  the  proud  foe  pursues  ! 
Infected  by  the  burning  scorpion's  heat, 
The  sultry  gales  round  bis  chaf'd  temples  beat, 
Till  on  the  borders  of  the  Maine  he  rinds 
Defensive  shadows,  and  refreshing  winds. 
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Oar  British  youth,  with  tn-borti  freedom  bold, 
L  nmmilK'r'u  scenes  or  -en  itude  I  ehold, 
Nation*  of  slaves,  with  tyranny  deba-'d. 
(Their  Maker's  image  more  than  hall '<!< -fae'd) 
Hourly  instructed,  as  thev  urge  their  toil. 
To  prize  their  Queen,  and  low  their  native  soil. 

btill  to  the  rising  sun  thev  take  their  was 
Thro' clouds  of  dust,  and  gain  upon  the  nay. 
When  now  the  Neckar  on  ill  friendly  coast 
W  ith  coolwig  streams  revives  the  fainting  host, 
That  cheerfully  his  labors  past  begets, 
The  mid-night  watcho.and  the  noon-dav  heats. 

O'er  prostrate  towns  and  palaces  the\  pass 


Thick'ning  their  ranks,  andwedg'd  in  firm  array 
lite  close  compacted  Britons  win  their  wa\  ; 
In  vain  the  cannon  their  throng' d  war  defae'd 
With  tracks  6f  death,  and  laid  the  battle  waste: 
Still  pressing  forward  to  thu  fight,  they  broke 
Thro'  flaiiies  of  sulphur  and  a  night  of  smoke, 
Till  slaughter'd  legions  till'd  the  trench  below, 
And  bore  t heir  fierce  avengers  to  the  foe. 

High  on  the  work*  the  mingling  hosts  engage, 
The  battle,  kindled  into  ten-fold  rage, 
With  show'rs  of  bullets,  and  \\  ith  storms  of  tire, 
Burns  in  full  fury  ;  heaps  o\\  heaps  expire  ; 
Nations  with  nations  mix'd  confus'dlv  die, 


(Nowcover'd  o'er  with  woods,  and  iiid  in  grass)  ;  And  lost  in  one  promiscuous  carnage  lie. 
Breathing  revenge  ;  whilst  aagerand  disdain  How  manv  ecn'rous  Britons  meet  their  doom. 

Fire  ev'ry  breast,  and  boil  in  ev'ry  win.  { New  to  the  field,  and  heroes  in  their  bloom  I 

Here  shatter' d  walls,  like  broken  rocks,  from  far  JTh'  illustrious  youths,  that  left  their  native  shore 
Rise  up  in  hideous  view,  the  guilt  of  war  ;  To  march  where  Britons  never  inarch'd  before 

V>  hilst  here  the  vine  o'er  hills  of  rums  climbs,   I  (Oh  fatal  love  of  fame  !  oh  glorious  heat, 

Only  destructive  to  the  brave  and  great !) 


Industrious  to  conceal  great  Bourbon'.-  crimes. 

At  length  the  fame  of  England's  heru  drew 
Eugenio  to  the  glorious  interview. 
Great  ?ouls  by  instinct  to  each  other  turn, 
Demand  alliance,  and  in  friendship  burn  ;  [rays 
A  sudden  friendship,  while  with  stretrh'u-o'ut 
They  meet  each  other,  mingliBg  bla/e  with  blaze. 
Polish'd  in  courts,  and  harden'd  in  the  field, 
Renown' d  for  conquest,  and  in  council  skill-dp 
Their  courage  dwells  not  in  a  troubled  flood 
Of  mounting  spirits,  and  fermenting  blood  ; 
Lodg'd  in  the  soul,  with  virtue  over- ru I'd  ; 
Inflam'd  by  reason,  and  by  reason  cool'd  ; 
In  hours  of  peace  content  to  be  unknown, 
And  only  in  the  field  of  battle  shown  : 
To  souls  like  these,  in  mutual  friendship  join'd, 
Heaven  dare*  intrust  the  cause  of  human  kind. 

Britannia's  graceful  sons  appear  in  arms, 
Her  harass'd  troops  the  hero's  presence  warms  ; 
Whilst  the  high  hills  and  rivers  all  around 
With  thund'ring  peals  of  British  »houts  resound  : 
Doubling  their  speed,  they  march  with  fresh 

delight, 
Eager  for  glory,  and  require  the  fight.        [sues, 
So  the  staunch  hound  the  trembling  deer  pur- 
And  smells  his  footsteps  in  the  tainted  dews, 
The  tedious  track  unrav'lling  by  degrees  : 
JBnt  when  the  scent  comes  warm  in  ev'ry  breeze, 
Fir'd  at  die  near  approach,  he  shoots  away 
On  his  full  stretch,  and  bears  upon  hi;  prey. 

The  march  concludes,  the  various  realms  are 
Th'  immortal  Schclienberg  appears  at  last :  [past ; 
Lir:<j  hills  th' aspiring  ramparts  rise  on  high, 
Like  valleys  at  their  feet  trie  trenches  lie  ; 
Batt'ries  on  batt'ries  guard  each  fatal  pa,:, 
Thrcat'ning  destruction  j  rows  of  hollow  brass, 
Tube  behind  tube,  the  dreadful  entrance  ktep, 
Whilst  in  their  womb3  ten  thousand  thunders 
sleep.  [sight, 

Great  Churchill  owns,  charm'd  with  the  glorious 
His  march  o'crpaid  by  such  a  promis'd  fight. 

The  western  sun  now  shot  a  feeble  ray. 
And  faintly  scatter'd  the  remains  of  day  : 
Ev'ning  approach 'd-j  but  oh  what  hosts  of  foes 
Were-aever  t»  behold  that  ev'ning  close ! 


\ftcr  such  toils  o'ercome,  such  dangers  pa«t, 
Strctch'don  Bavarian  rampart.-, breathe  their  last 
But  hold,  mv  Muse,  may  no  complaints  appear. 
Nor  blot  the  dav  with  an  ungrateful  tear  : 
While  Marlb'ro'  lives,  Britannia's  -tars  dispense 
A  friendly  light,  and  shine  in  innocence  : 
Plunging  through  seas  of  blood  his  tierv  steed 
Where'er  his  friend-  retire,  or  foes  succeed  ; 
Those  he  supports,  these  drives  to  sodden  flight; 
And  turns  the  various  fortune  of  the  fight. 

Forbear,  great  man,  renown'd  in  arms,  forbear 
To  brave  the  thickest  terrors  of  the  war  ; 
Nor  hazard  thus,  confirs'd  in  crowds  of  foes, 
Britannia's  safety,  and  the  world's  repose ; 
Let  nations,  anxious  for  thy  life,  abate 
This  scorn  of  danger  and  contempt  of  fate  : 
Thou  liv'st  not  for  thyself,  thy  Queen  demands 
Conquest  and  peace  from  thy  victorious  hands  j 
Kingdoms  and  empires  in  thy  fortune  join, 
And  Europe's  destiny  depends  on  thine. 

At  length  the  long-disputed  pass  they  gain, 
Bv  crowded  armies  fortified  in  vain  ; 
Trie  war  breaks  in,  the  fierce  Bavarians  yield. 
And  see  their  camp  with  British  legions  fill'd. 
Sd  Belgian  mounds  bearon  their  shatter'd  sides 
The  sea's  whole  weight,  increas'd  with  swelling 
But  if  the  rushing  ware  a  passage,  finds,  [tides  ; 
Enrag'd  by  wat'ry  moons,  and  warring  winds, 
The  trembling  peasant  sees  his  country  round 
Cover'd  with  tempests,  and  in  oceans  drown'd 

The  fe.w  surviving  foes  dispeis'd  in  flight 
^Refuse  of  swords  and  gleanings  of  a  light)    . 
In  ev'rv  rustling  wind  the  victor  hear, 
And  Marlborough's  form  in  ev'ry  shadow  fear, 
Till  the  dark  cope  of  night  v»ith  kind  embrace 
Befriends  the  rout,  and  covers  their  disgrace. 

To  Donavert,  with  unresisted  force, 
The  pay  \ictorioue  army  bends  its  course. 
The  growth  of  meadows,  and  the  pride  of  fields, 
I  Whatever  spoils  Bavaria's  summer  yields 

!'  ("The  Danube'.-,  jzreat  increase)  Britannia  shares. 
The  food  of  armies  and  support  of  wars  : 
With  magazines  of  death,  destructive  balls. 
And  cannon  doom'd  so  batter  Landau's  walls ; 
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The  \ictor  finds  each  hidden  cavern  stor'd, 
And  turns  their  fury  on  their  guilty  lord. 

Deluded  prince!  how  is  thy  greatness  cross'd, 
And  ;ill  tin-  gaudy  dream  of  empire,  lost, 
Th.il  proudly  set  thee  on  a  fancied  throne, 
And  made  imaginary  realms  thy  own! 
Thv  troops,  thai  now  liehind  the  Danube  join, 
Shall  shortly  seek  for  shelter  from  the  Rhine, 
Nor  find  it  there  !  Surrounded  with  alarms  ; 
Thou  hop'it  tli*  assistance  of  the  GidMc  arms; 
TheGatlicarms  in  safetyshatl  advance,  [France; 
And  crowd  thy  standards    with    the  pow'r  of 
While,  to  exalt  thy  doom,  th'  a>piring  Gaul 
Shares  thy  destruction,  and  adorns  thy  fall. 

Unbounded  courage  and  compassion  join'd, 
Temp'rlng  oacli  other  in  the  victor's  mind. 
Alternately  proclaim  him  good-ana  great, 
And  make  the  hero  and  the  Man  complete. 
Long  did  he  strive  th'  obdurate  foe  to  gain 
By  proHer'd  grace,  but  Ions  he  strove  in  vain  ; 
Till,  fir'd  at  length,  he  think-  it  vain  to  spare 
His  rising  wrath,  and  gives  a  loose  to  war. 
In  vengeance  rous'd,  the  soldier  fills  his  hand 
With  sword  and  lire,  and  ravages  the  land; 
A  thousand  villages  to  ashes  turns, 
In  crackling  flames  a  thousand  harvests  burns. 
To  the  thick  woods  the  woollv  flocks  retreat, 
And  rnix'd  with  bellowing  herds  confus'dly  bleat, 
Their  trembling  lords  the  common  sliade  partake, 
And  cries  of  infants  sound  in  ev'ry  brake  : 
The  list'nins;  soldier  fix'd  in  sorrow  stands, 
Loth  to  obey  his  leader's  just  commands ; 
The  leader  grieves,  by  gen'rous  pity  sway'd, 
To  see  his  just  commands  so  well  obey'd. 

But  now  the  trumpet,  terrible  from  far, 
In  shriller  clangors  animates  the  war  ; 
Confederate  drums  in  fuller  concert  beat, 
And  echoing  hills  the  loud  alarm  repeat : 
Gallia's  proud  standards,  in  Bavaria's  join'd, 
Unfurl  their  gilded  lilies  in  the  wind  • 
The  daring  prince  his  blasted  hopes  renew1*,   • 
And,  while  the  thick  embattled  host  he  views 
Stretch'd  out  in  deep  array,  and  dreadful  length, 
His  heart  dilates,  and  glories  in  his  strength. 

The  fatal  day  its  mighty  course  began. 
That  the  griev  d  world  had  long  desir'd  in  vain; 
States  that  their  new  eaptu  itv  bemoan'd. 
Armies  of  martyrs  that  in  exile  groan'd, 
Sighs  from  thedepthof  gloomvdungeonsheard, 
And  pray'rs  in  bitterness  of  sou!  preferr'd, 
Europe's  loud  cries,  that  Providence  assail'd, 
And  Anna's  ardent  vows,  at  length  prevail'd  : 
The  day  was  come  when  Heav'n  design'd  to  show 
His  care  and  conduct  of  the  world  below. 

Behold  in  awful  march  and  dread  array 
The  long  extended  squadrons  shape  their  way ! 
Death,  in  approaching  terrible,  imparts 
An  anxious  horror  to  the  bravest  hearts  ; 
Yet  do  their  beating  breasts  demand  the  strife, 
And  thirst  of  glorv  quells  the  love  of  life. 
No  vulgar  fears  can  British  minds  control : 
Heat  of  revenge  and  noble  pride  of  soul 
O'erlook'd  the  foe,  advantag'd  by  Ms  post, 
i  e^-en  his  numbers,  and  contract  his  Wst ; 


Though  fens  and  floods  p)ott*«8  the  middle  space; 
That  improvok'd  they  would  have  fear'd  to  pass, 
Nor  leu->  nor  floods  can  slop  Britannia's  hamfoj 
W  I  ten  her  proud  foe  ranvfd  on  their  borders  stand". 
But  oh,  my  Muse,  what  numbers  wilt  ihoulind 
To  sm>;  the  furious  troops  in  battle  join'd  ! 
Methinks  I  hear  the  drums  tumultuous  sound  : 
The  victor's  shouts  and  dyinz  groans  confound, 
The  dreadful  burst  of  cannon  rerid  the  skies,    ' 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise,   [prov'd, 
Twas  then  great  Marlb'ro's  mighty  soul  wis 
That,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts  unmov'd, 
Amidst  confusion,  horror,  ami  despair; 
Examin'd  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war: 
In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  survey 'd, 
To  fainting  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid, 
Inspir'd  repuls'd  battalions  to  engage, 
An  1  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 
So  when  an  angel  by  divine  command 
With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land, 
Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  pass'd, 
Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast ; 
And,  pleas'd  th'  Almighty's  orders  to  perform, 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 
But  see  the  haughty  household-troops  advance! 
The  dread  of  Europe,  and  the  pride  of  France 
The  war's  whole  art  each  private  soldier  knows, 
And  with  a  general's  love  of  conquest  elowsj 
Proudly  he  marches  on,  and  void  of  fear 
Laushs  at  the  snaking  of  the  British  spear: 
Vain  insolence  !  with  native  freedom  brave,. 
The  meanest  Briton  scorns  tbe  highest  slave  j 
Contempt  and  fury  fire  their  souls  by  turn*, 
Each  nation's  glory  in  each  warrior  burns  ; 
Each  fights,  as  in  his  arm  th'  important  day 
And  all  the  fate  of  his  great  monarch  lay  ; 
A  thousand  glorious  actions,  that  might  claim 
Triumphant  laurels,  and  immortal  fame, 
Confus'd  in  crowds  of  glorious  actions  lie, 
And  troops  of  heroes  undistinguished  die. 
O  Dormer,  how  can  I  behold  thv  fate, 
And  not  the  wonders  of  thy  youth  relate  ! 
How  can  I  see  the  gay,  the  brave,  the  young, 
Fall  in  the  cloud  of  war,  and  lie  unsung ! 
In  jovs  of  Conquest  he  resigns  his  breath, 
And.'fill'dwith  England's  glory,  smiles  ihdeal^h 
The  rout  begins,  the  Gallic  squadrons  run  ; 
Compeird  in  crowds  to  nieet  the  fate  they  shuh, 
Thousands  of  fiery  steeds  with  wounds  trartsfix'd, 
Floating  in  gore,  with  theirdead  masters  mix'*}, 
'Midsiheaps  of  spears  and  standards  driv'n  around, 
Lie  in  the  Danube's  bloody  whirlpoolsdrowrl'd. 
Troops  of  bold  youths,  born  on  the  distant  Scane1, 
Or  sounding  borders  of  the  rapid  Rhone, 
Or  where  the  Seine  her  flow'ry  fields  divides, , 
Or  where  theLoire  thro' winding  vineyardsglide?, 
In  heaps  the  rolling  billows  sweep  away,  [vey 
And  into  Scvthian  seas  their  bloated  corps  cort- 
From  Blenheim's  tow'rs,  the  Gaul  with  wjH 
Beholds  the  various  havoc  of  the  fight;  [affright 
His  waving  banners,  that  so  oft  had  stood 
Planted  in  fields  of  death  and  streams  of  blood. 
So  wont  the  guarded  enemy  to  reach, 
And  rise  triumphant  in  the  fatal  breach, 
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Or  pierce  the  broken  foe's  remotest,  lines, 
The  hardy  veteran  with  tears  resigns. 

'  l  nl'ormnate  TallurJ  !  Oh,  who  can  name 
The  pangs  of  rage,  of  sorrow  and  of  shame. 
That  with  mix'd  tumult  in  thy  bosom  swell'd, 
W  hen  first  thou  aaw'st  thy  bravest  troops  re- 

pell'd, 
Thine  only  son  piere'd  with  a  deadly  wound, 
Chok'd  in  liis blood, and  gasping  on  the  ground: 
Thyself  in  bondage  bv  the  \  ictor  kept ! 
The  chief,  the  father,  and  the  captive  wept. 
An  English  Muse  is  touch'd  with  generous  woe, 
And  in  th'  unhappy  man  forgets  the  foe! 
Greatly distress'd,  tin  loud  complaints  forbear, 
Blame  not  the  turns  of  fate,  and  chance  of  war; 
Give  thy  brave  foes  their  due,  nor  blush  to  own 
The  fatal  field  by  suoh  great  leaders  won, 
The  field  whence  fam'd  Eugenio  bore  away- 
Only  the  second  honors  of  the  day.  "[fell, 

With  floods  of  gore  that  from  the  vanqutsh'd 
The  mar.-hes  stagnate,  and  the  rivers  swell. 
Mountains  of  slain  lie  heap' d  upon  the  ground, 
Or  'midat  the  roarings  ot~  the  Danube  drown'd; 
Whole  captive  hosts  the  conqueror  detains 
In  painful  bondage  and  inglorious  chains  ; 
Ev'n  those  who  'scape  the  fetters  and  the  sword, 
Nor  seek  the  fortunes  of  a  happier  lord, 
Their  raging  King  dishonors,  to  complete 
Marlborough's  great  work,  and  finish  the  defeat. 

I'rom  Memininghen's  high  domes,  and  Aug- 
sburg's walls, 
The  distant  battle  drives  th'  insulting  Gauls ; 
Freed  by  the  terror  of  the  victor's  name, 
The  rescued  states  his  great  protection  claim; 
Wiiilst  Ulm  th'  approach  of  her  deliverer  waits, 
And  longs  to  open  her  obsequious  gates. 

The  hero's  breast  stil.hwells  with  great  designs, 
In  es'ry  thought  the  tovv'ring  genius  shines  : 
If  to  the  foe  his  dreadfulcourse  he  bends 
O'er  the  wide  continent  his  march  extends  ; 
If  sieges  in  his  lab'ring  thoughts  are  form'd, 
Camps  are  assaulted,  and  an  army  storm'd  ; 
It.iu  .the  tight  his  active. soul  is  bent, 
The  laic  of  huropc  turns  on  its  event,. 
What  distant  land,  what  region,  can. afford 
An, action  worthy  his  victorious  sword? 
WJiere  vvili:he  next  the.  flying  Gaul  defeat, 
'J     uwake  the  series  of  Ids' toils  complete? 

WtK.r  th<:  &,woJrt Rhine  rushing  with  all  its 
,$S$M|3ft  l'lfc  hostile  nations  in  its  course,  [force 
U  bile  c.:.ch  t,oi,iriktt.s  its  bound-,  or  wirier  grows, 
Knlarg'd  or  ,-traig)non'd  as  the  river  flows. 
On  Cralli;.'-,  side  a  mighty  bulwark  stands, 
That  ail  the  wide  extended  plain  commands; 
Twice,  since  the  waf  was  kindled,  has  it  tried 
The  victor's  rage,  and  twice haschang'd  its  ,-ide  ; 

fl  oft  whole  armies  wiih  the  prize  o'erjov'd, 
jive  the  ltjog  Muniner  on  iis  walls  euq)lov'd. 
ither  our  mighty  chief  his  arms  direct-,' 
Hence  future  triumphs  from  the  war, expects'; 
And  though  the  dog-star  had  its  course  begun, 
(uriies  his  arms  still  nearer  to  the  sun  ■ 
Ttx'd  on  the  glorious  action  he  forgets 
The  change  uf  seasons,  and  increase  of  heats  ; 


No  toils  are  painful  that  can  danger  show, 
No  climes  unlovely  that  contain  a  foe. 

TherovingGanl.to  his  own  bounds  restrain'd, 
Learns  to  encamp  within  his  native  land: 
Rut  soon  as  the  victorious  host  he  spies, 
From  hill  to  hill,  from  stream  to  stream  he  flies, 
Such  dire  impressions  in  bis  heart  remain 
Of  Marlborough's  sword,  and  Hochstet's  fatal 

plain  : 
In  vain  Britannia's  mighty  chief  besets 
Their  shady  coverts  and  obscure  retreats  ; 
They  fly  the  conqueror's  approaching  fame, 
That  bears  the  force  of  armies  in  hi*  name. 

Austria's  young  monarch, whose  imperial  sway 
Sceptres  and  thrones  are  destin'd  to  obey, 
Whose  boasted  ancestry  so  high  extends 
That  in  the  Pagan  gods  his  lineage  ends, 
Comes  from  afar,  in  gratitude  to  own 
The  great  supporter  of  his  father's  throne  : 
What  tides  of  glory  to  his  bosom  ran, 
Clasp'd  in  the  embraces  of  the  godlike  man  ! 
How  were  his  eyes  with  pleasing  wonder  fix'd 
To  see  such  fire  with  so  much  sweetness  mix'd, 
Such  easy  greatness,  such  a  graccful'port, 
So  tum'dand  finish'd  for  the  camp  or  court! 
Achilles  was  thus  form'd  with  ev'ry  grace, 
And  Nireus  shone  but  in  the  second  place; 
Thus  the  great  father  of  Almighty  Rome 
(Divinely  flush'd  with  an  immortal  bloom 
That  Cytherea's  fragrant  breath  bestow'd) 
In  all  the  charms  of  his  bright  mother  glow'd. 
The  royal  youth,  by  Marlborough's  presence 
charm'd, 
Taught  by  his  counsels,  by  his  actions  warm'd, 
On  Landau  with  redoubled  fury  falls, 
Discharges  all  his  thunder  on  his  walls; 
O'er  mines  and  caves  of  death  provokes  the  fight, 
And  learns  to  conquer  in  the  hero's  sight. 

The  British  chief  for  mighty  toils  renown'd, 
Increas'd  in  titles,  and  with  conquests  crown'd, 
To  Belgian  coasts  his  tedious  march  renews, 
And  the  long  windings  of  the  Rhine  pursues, 
Clearing  its  borders  from  usurping  foes, 
And  blest  by  rescued  nations  as  he  goes. 
Treves  fears  no  more,  freed  from  its  dire  alarms  ; 
And  Traerbacb  feels  the  terror  of  his  arms: 
Seated  on  rocks  her  proud  foundations  shake, 
While  Marlborough  presses  to  the  hold  attack, 
Plants  all  his  batt'ries,  bids  his  cannon  roar, 
And  shows  how  Landau  might  have  foll'n  before. 
Scar'd  at  hi.-,  near  approach,  great  Louis  fears 
Vengeance  re^erv'd  for  his  declining  years, 
Forgets  his  thirst  of  universal  sway, 
And  scarce  can  teach  his  subjects  to  obey; 
His  arms  he  finds  on  vain  attempts  employ 'd, 
Th'  ambitious  projects  for  his  race  destroy 'd, 
The  works  of  ages  sunk  in  one  campaign, 
And  lives  of  millions  sacrifie'd  in  vain. 

Such  are  th'  effects  of  Anna's  royal  care3 ; 
Ry  her,  Britannia,  great  in  foreign  wars, 
Ranges  thro'  nations,  whereso'er  disjoin'd, 
Without  the  wonted  aid  of  sea  and  wind 
Ry  her  th'  unfetter'd  Ister's  states  are  free, 
And  taste  the  sweets  of  English  liberty  : 

But 
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B  it  who  can  tcl!  the  joys  of  those  that  lie 
Beneath  the  constant,  influence  of  her  eye! 
Whilst  in  diffusive  show'n  her  bounties  fall 
Like  Heaven's  indulgence,  and  descend  on  all, 
Scenic  the  happy,  succour  the  disire.Vd, 
Make  ei  jy  subject  glad, and  a  whole  people  blest. 
Thus  would  I  fain  Britannia's  wars  rehearse, 
In  the  smooth  records  of  a  faithful  ver.se  ; 
That,  if  such  numbers  can  o'er  time  prevail, 
May  tell  posterity  the  wond'rous  tale- 
When  actions,  unadom'd,are  i.iim  and  weak, 
Cities  and  countries  must  be  taught  to  .peak  ; 
Gods  may  descend  in  fictions  from  the  skies, 
And  rivers  from  their  oozv  bed?  arise; 
Fiction  may  deck  the  truih  with  spurious  rays, 
And  round  the  hero  cast  a  borrow*d  blaze  : 
Mario  trough's  exploits  appear  divinely  bright, 
And  proudly  dune  in  their  own  native  light ; 
Rais'd  of  themselves,  their  genuine  charms  they 
boast ;  [most. 

And  those  who  paint  them  truest,  praise  them 


§  41.     An  Allegory  on  Man.     Parncll. 
A  thoughtful  being,  long  and  spare, 
Our  race  of  mortals  call  him  Care, 
(Were  Homer  living,  well  he  knew 
"Wh.it  name  the  gods  have  call'd  him  too)  ; 
WitH  fine  mechanic  genius  wrought, 
And  lov'd  to  work,  though  no  one  bought. 
This  being,  by  a  model  pred 
In  Jove's  eternal  sable  head. 
Contriv'd  a  shape  empower'd  to  breathe, 
And  be  the  worldling  here  beneath. 

The  man  rose  staring,  like  a  stake, 
Wond'ring  to  see  himself  awake! 
Then  look  d  so  wise,  before  he  knew 
The  bu?iness  he  was  made  to  do, 
That,  pleas'd  to  see  with  what  a  grace 
He  gravely  show'd  his  forward  face, 
Jove  talk'd  of  breeding  him  an  high, 
An  under-something  of  the  sky. 

But  ere  he  gave  the  mighty  nod, 
Which  ever  binds  a  poet's  god 
(For  which  his  curls  ambrosial  shake, 
And  mother  Earth's  obliged  to  quake), 
He  saw  his  mother  Earth  arise ; 
She  stood  confess'd  before  his  eyes  ; 
But  not  with  what  we  read  she  wore; 
A  castle  for  a  crown  before  ; 
Nor  with  long  streets  and  longer  roads 
Dangling  behind  her,  like  commodes: 
As  yet  with  wreaths  along  she  dress'd, 
And  trail'd  a  landscape-painted  vest. 
Then  thrice  she  rais'd,  as  Ovid  said, 
And  thrice  she  bow'd  her  weighty  head. 

Her  honors  made  —  Great  Jove  she  cried, 
This  thing  was  fashion'd  from  my  side  : 
His  hands,  his  heart,  his  head  are  mine  ; 
Then  what  hast  thou  to  call  him  thine  ? 

Nay,  rather  ask,  the  Monarch  said, 
What  boots  his  hand,  his  heart,  his  head, 
Were,  what  I  gave  remoy'd  away  ? 
Thy  part 's  an  idle  shape  of  clay. 
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Halves,  more  than  halves  !  cried  honest  Care, 

Your  pleas  would  make  your  titles  fair  j 

You  claim  the  body,  you  the  soul, 

But  I,  who  join  d  them,  claim  the  whole. 
Thus  with  the  gods  debate  began, 

On  such  a  trivial  cause  a-  man. 

And  can  celestial  tempers  rage? 

Cjuoth  Virgil,  in  a  late- 

As  thus  they  wmngled,  Time  came  by 

(There  's  none  that  paint  him  such  as  1 : 

Per  what  fhe  fabling  antients  sung 

Makes  Saturn  old  when  Time  was  young)  : 

A?  yet  his  winters  had  not  sited 

Their  silver  honors  on  his  head  ; 

He  just  had  got  his  pinions  free 

From  his. old  sire,  Eternity. 

A  serpent  girdled  round  he  wore, 

The  tail  within  the  mouth  before  ; 

By  which  our  almanacs  are  clear 

That  learned  Egypt  meant  the  year. 

A  staff  he  carried,  where  on  high 

A  glass  was  fix'd  to  measure  by, 

As  amber  boxes  made  a  show 

For  heads  of  canes  an  age  ago. 

His  vest',  for  dav  and  night,  was  pied  ; 

A  betiding  sickle  arm'd  his  side  ; 

And  Spring's  new  months  his  trade  adorn 

The  other  Seasons  were  unborn. 

Known  by  the  gods,  as  near  he  draws, 

They  make  him  umpire  of  the  cause. 
O'er  a  low  trunk  his  arm  he  laid, 
Where  since  his  hours  a  dial  made  ; 
Then,  leaning,  heard  the  nice  debate, 
And  thus  pronoune'd  the  worda  of  Fate  : 

Since  body,  from  the  parent  Earth, 
And  soul  from  Jove  receiv'da  birth, 
Return  they  where  they  first  began  ; 
But,  since  their  union  makes  the  man, 
Till  Jove  and  Earth  shall  put  these  two* 
To  Care,  who  join  d  them,  man  is  due. 
He  said,  and  sprung  with  swift  career 
To  trace  a  circle  for  the  year  ; 
Where  ever  since  the  Seasons  wheel, 
And  tread  on  one  another's  heel. 
Tis  well,  said  Jove;  and,  for  consent, 
Thund'ring  he  shook  the  firmament. 
Our  umpire  Time  shall  have  his  way  ; 
With  Care  I  let  the  creature  stay  : 
Let  bus'ness  vex  him,  av'rice  blind, 
Let  doubt  and  knowledge  rack  his  mind, 
Let  error  act,  opinion  speak, 
And  want  afflict,  and  sicknesr.  break, 
And  anger  burn,  dejection  chill, 
And  jov  distract,  and  sorrow  kill  ; 
Till,  arm'd  by  Care,  and'taught  to  mow, 
Time  draws  the  long  distracted  blow  ; 
And  wasted  man,  whose  quick  decay 
Comes  hurrying  on  before  his  lay, 
Shall  only  find  "by  this  decree, 
The  soul  flies  sooner  back  to  me. 


§42.     The  Book-  ff'on.i.     Parnell. 
Come  hither,  boy,  v.e  'II  hunt  to-day 
The  Book-worm,  rav  rung  beast  of  prey  J   . 

A  a  4  Produc'd 
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Produc'd  by  parent  Earth,  at  odds, 
As  Fame  reports  it,  with  the  pods. 
Him  frantic  hunger  wildlv  drives 
Against  a  thousand  author's  lives  : 
Through  all  the  fields  of  wit  he  flie? ; 
Dreadful  his  wit  with  clust'riug  eyes, 
With  horns  without,  and  tusks  within, 
And  scales  to  serve  him  for  a  skin. 
Observe  him  nearly,  lest  he  climb 
To  wound  the  bards  of  antient  time, 
Or  down  the  vale  of  Fancy  g<>. 
To  tear  some  modern  wretch  below. 
On  ev'ry  corner  fix  thine  eye, 
Or  ten  to  one  he  slips  thee  by. 
See  where  his  teeth  a  passage  eat : 
TVe  '11  rouse  him  from  the  deep  retreat. 
But  who  the  shelter  *s  fore'd  to  give  ? 
'Tis  sacred  Virgil,  as  I  live  ; 
From  leaf  to  leaf,  from  song  to  song, 
He  draws  the  tadpole  form  along  ; 
He  mounts  the  gilded  edge  before  ; 
He  's  Dp,  he  scuds  the  cover  o'er; 
He  turns,  he  doubles,  there  hepass'd  ; 
And  here  we  have  him,  caught  at  last. 

Insatiate  brute,  whose  teeth  abuse 
The  sweetest  servants  of  the  Muse ! 
(Nay,  never  offer  to  denv, 
I  took  ihee  in  the  fact  to  fly,) 
His  roses  nipt  in  ev'ry  page, 
My  poor  Anacreon  mourns  thy  rage  ; 
By  tnee  my  Ovid  wounded  lies  ; 
By  thee  my  Lesbia's  sparrow  dies ; 
Toy  rabid  teeth  have  half  destroy' d 
The  work  of  love  in  Biddy  Floyd ; 
They  rent  Belinda's  locks  away, 
And  spoil'd  the  Blouzelind  of  "Gay, 
For  all,  for  ev'ry  single  deed, 
Relentless*  justice  bids  the  bleed. 
Then  fall  a  victim  to  the  Nine, 
Myself  the  priest,  my  desk  the  shrine. 

Brin?  Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso  near, 
To  pile  a  sacred  altar  here  : 
Hold,  boy,  thy  hand  outruns  thy  wit, 
You  've  reach'd  the  plays  that  Dennis  writ : 
You  've  reach'd  me  Philips'  rustic  strain  ; 
Pray  take  your  mortal  Bards  again, 

Come,  bind  the  victim, — there  he  lies, 
And  here  between  his  num'rous  eyes 
This  venerable  dust  I  lay, 
Prom  manuscripts  just  swept  away. 

The  goblet  in  my  hand  I  take 
(For  the  libation  's  yet  to  make) 
A  health  to  poets  aJl  their  days, 
May  they  have  bread,  as  well  as  praise  j 
Sense  may  they  seek,  and  less  engage 
In  papers  fill'd  with  party  rage  : 
But,  if  their  riches  spoil  their  vein, 
Ye  Muses,  make  them  poor  again. 

Now  Sring  the  weapon,  yonder  blade, 
Wjth  which  my  tuneful  pens  are  made. 


1  strike  the  scale*  that  arm  ♦heo  round, 
And  twice  and  thrice  1  print  the  wound; 
The  sacred  altar  floats  with  red, 
And  now  he  dies,  and  now  ho  'a  dead. 

How  like  the  son  of  Jove  I  stand, 
This  Hydra  stretch'd  beneath  my  hand  ! 
Lay  bare  the  monster's  entrails  here, 
To  see  what  dangers  threat  the  year  : 
Ye  gods  !  what  sonnets  on  a  wench  ! 
What  lean  translations  out  of  French! 
Tis  plain  this  lobe  is  so  unsound, 
S prints  before  the  months  go  round 

But  hold  —  before  1  close  the  scene, 
The  sacred  altar  should  be  clean. 
Oh  had  1  ShadweU'a  second  bays, 
Or,  Tate,  thy  pert  and  humble  lays ! 
(Yc  pair,  forgive  me,  when  I  vow 
I  never  miss'd  your  works  till  now) 
I  'd  tear  the  leaves  to  wipe  the  shrine 
(That  onlv  way  you  please  the  Nine;) 
But  since  I  chance  to  want  these  two, 
I  11  make  the  songs  of  Durfey  do. 

Rent  from  the  corpse,  on  yonder  pin 
I  hang  the  scales  that  brae'd  it  in  ; 
I  hang  my  studious  morning  gown, 
And  write  my  own  inscription  down: 

"  This  trophy  from  the  Python  won, 
"  This  robe  in  which  the  deed  was  done, 
"  These,  Parnell,  glorying  in  the  feat, 
"  Hung  on  these  shelves,  the  Muses'  seat. 
"  Here  ignorance  and  hunger  found 
"  Large  realms  of  wit  to  ravage  round  : 
"  Here  ignorance  and  hunger  fell, 
"  Two  foes  in  one  I  sent  to  hell. 
"  Ye  poets,  who  my  labors  see, 
"  Come  share  the  triumph  all  with  me! 
'*  Ye  critics  !  born  to  vex  the  Muse, 
"  To  mourn  the  grand  ally  you  lose." 


§  43.     Ad  Amiens  *.     R.  West. 
Yks,  happy  youths,  on  Camus'  sedgy  side, 
You  feel  each  joy  that  friendship  can  divide  ; 
Each  realm  of  science  and  of  art  explore, 
And  with  the  antient  blend  the  modern  lore. 
Studious  alone  to  learn  whate'er  may  tend 
To  raise  the  genius,  or  the  heart  to  mend  ; 
Now  pleas'd  along  the  cloister'd  walk  you  rove. 
And  trace  the  verdant  mazes  of  the  grove, 
Where  social  oft,  and  oft  alone,  you  phoose 
To  catch  the  zephyr,  and  to  court  the  Muse. 
Meantime  at  me  (while  all  devoid  of  art 
These  lines  give  back  the  image  of  my  heart)  — 
At  me  the  pow'r,  that  comes  or  soon  or  late, 
Or  aims,  or  seems  to  aim,  the  dart  of  fate  ; 
From  you;  remote,  methinks,  alone  I  stand, 
Like  some  sad  exile  in  a  desart  land  : 
Around  no  friends  their  lenient  care  to  join 
Inmutual  warmth, a  ndmix  their  heart  with  mine. 
Or  real  pains,  or  those  which  fancy  raise, 
For  ever  blot  the  sunshine  of  ray  days; 


*  Almost  all  Tibuilus's  F.Iegy  is  imitated  in  tin's  little  Piece,  from  whence  his  transition  to  Mr. 
Pope's  letter  is  very  artfully  contrived,  and  bespeaks  a  degree  of  judgment  much  beyond  Mr.  West's 
year3. 
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'  To  sickness  still,  and  still  t.>  grief  a  prey, 
Health  turns  from  me  Iter  rosy  face  away. 

Justlleav'n!  whatsin,*rehw:  begins  to  bloom, 
Devotes  my  head  untimely  t«>  the  tomb! 

Did  ere  this  hand  against  a  brother's  life 
Drug  the  dire  howl,  orpointthemurd'rouikiilfer 

Did  e'er  this  tongue   the  slanderer's  tale  pro- 
claim, 
Or  madly  violate  my  Maker's  name? 
Did  o'er  this  heart  betray  a  friend  or  foe, 
Or  know  a  thought  hut  all  the  world  might  know? 
As  yet,  just  started  from  the  lists  of  time, 
My  glowing  years  lu\  c  scarcely  told  their  prime  ; 
Useless,  as  yet,  thro'  life  I've  idly  run, 
No  pleasures  tasted,  and  few  duties  done. 
Ah  who,  ere  autumn's  mellowing  suns  ap|>ear, 
Would  pluck  the  promise  of  the  vernal  year  ; 
Or,  ere  the  grapes  their  purple  hue  betray, 
Tear  the  crude  cluster  from  the  morning  spray  ? 
Stern  power  of  Fate,  whose  ebon  sceptre  rules 
'Die  Stygian  desarts  and  Cimmerian  pools, 
Forbear,  nor  rashly  smite  my  youthful  heart, 
A  victim  yet  unworthy  of  thy  dart ; 
Ah,  stay  till  age  shall  blast  ray  withering  face, 
Shake  in  my  head,  and  falter  in  my  pace  ; 
Then  aim  the  shaft,  then  meditate  the  blow, 
And  to  the  dead  my  willing  shade  shall  go. 

How  weak  is  Man  to  Reason's  judging  eye  ! 
Born  in  this  moment,  in  .the  next  we  die  ; 
Part  mortal  clay,  and  part  ethereal  tire, 
Too  proud  to  creep,  too  humble  to  aspire, 
In  vain  our  plans  of  happiness  we  raise, 
Pain  is  our  lot,  and  patience  is  our  praise  ; 
Wealth,  lineage,  honors,  concpiest,  or  a  throne. 
Arc  what  the  wise  would  fear  to  call  their  own. 
Health  is  at  best  a  vain  precarious  thing, 
And  fair-fae'd  youth  is  ever  on  the  wing  ; 
"Ha  like  the  stream  betide  whose  wat'ry  bed 
Some  blooming  plant,  exalts  his  flow'ry  head  ; 
Nars'd  by  the  wave  the  spreading  branches  rise, 
Shade  all  the  ground,  and  flourish  to  the  skies  5 
The  waves  the  while  beneath  in  secret  flow, 
And  undermine  the  hollow  bank  below: 
Wide  and  more  wide  the  waters  urge  their  wav, 
Bare  all  the  roots,  and  on  their  fibres  prey  ; 
Too  late  the  plant  bewails  his  foolish  pride, 
And  sinks,  untimely,  in  the  whelming  tide. 

But  why  repine  ?   Does  life  deserve  my  sigh  ? 
Few  will  lament  my  loss  whene'er  I  die. 
For  those,  the  wretches  I  despise  or  hate, 
I  neither.envy  nor  regard  their  fate. 
For  me,   whene'er  all-conqu'ring  Death  shall 

spread 
His  wings  around  my  unrepining  head, 
I  care  not :  tho'  this  face  be  seen  no  more, 
The  world  will  pass  as  cheerful  as  before  ; 
Bright  as' before  the  day-star  will  appear, 
The  fields  as  verdant,  and  the  skies  as  clear  ^ 
Nor  storms  nor  comets  will  my  doom  declare, 
Nor  signs  on  earth,  nor  portents  in  the  air; 
Unknown  and  silent  will  depart  my  breath, 
N<>r  nature  e'er  take  notice  of  my  death. 
Yet  some  there  are  (ere  spent  my  vital  days) 
Within  whose  breasts  my  tomb 'I  wish  to  raise. 
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Lov'd  in  my  life,  lamented  in  my  end, 

Their  praise  would  crown  me,  as  their  precepts 

mend  : 
To  them  may  thc^e  fond  lines  mv  name  endear; 
Not  from  the  poet,  but  the  friend  sincere. 


§  44.     An  Address  to  Winter.     Cowpor. 
On  Winter!  ruler  ofth*  inverted  year, 

Thy  scalter'd  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  fili'd, 
Thy  breath  congeal'd  upon  thy  lip,  thychi  eks 
Friug'd  with  a  beard   made  white  with  othei 

snows 
Than  those  of  age ;  thy  forehead  wrapt  in  clouds  j 
A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre  ;  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  car  indebted  to  no  wheels, 
Hut  urg'cl  by  storms  along  its  slippery  way  ; 
I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  scem'st, 
And  dreaded  as  thou  an.    Thou  hold'at  the  sun 
A  pris'ner  in  the  yet  undawriing  east, 
Short'ning  his  journey  between  morn  and  noon, 
And  hurrying  htm,  impatient  of  his  stay, 
Down  to  "the  rosy  west :    lint  kindly  still 
Compensating  his  loss  with  added  hours 
Of  social  converse  and  instructive  ease, 
And  gathering  at  short  notice  in  one  group 
The  family  dispers'd,  and  fixing  thought. 
Not  less  dispers'd  by  day-light  and  its  cares. 
I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights, 
b'ire-side  enjoyments,  home-born  happiness,, 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturb'd  retirement, and  the'hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  evening  know. 
No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these,  "ate*- 
No  powder'd  pert,  proficient  in  the  art 
Of  sounding  an  alarm,  assaults  these  doors 
Till  the  street  rings.     No  stationary  steeds. 
Cough  their  own  knell,  while  heedless  of  the 

sound 
The  silent  circle  fan  themselves,  and  quake ; 
But  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task, 
The  pattern  grows,  the  welfc'depicted  flow'r 
Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn 
Unfolds  its  bosom,  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs. 
And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  diipoald, 
Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair, 
A  wreath  that  cannot  fade,  ef  flowers  that  blow 
With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 
The  poet's  or  historian's  page,  by  one 
Made  ffTcal  for  th' amusement  ol  the  rest: 
The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of strfcel  sounds 
The  touch  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes 

out; 
And  the  clear  voice  svmphonious,  yet  distinct. 
And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still. 
Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 
On  female  industry  ;  the  threaded  steel 
Ftie.-  swiftly,  and  up.felt  the  task  proceeds. 
The  li'tle  volume  clos'd,  the  customary  rites 
Of  the  last  meal  commence.     A  Roman  meal 
Such  as  the  mistress  of  the  world  once  found 
Delicious,  when  her  patriots  of  high  note, 
Perhaps  by  moon-light,  at  their  humble  doors, 
Aud  under  an  old  oak's  domestic  shade, 

Enjoy'd 
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Fnjov'd,  spare  feast,  a  radish  and  an  egg. 
Discourse  eusues,  not  trivial,  yel  not  dull, 
Jsor  such  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 
Of  fancy,  or  pre-cri!ie>  the  sound  of  mirth. 
}y<>r  da  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world, 
"Who  deem  religion  phrenz\,  and  the  God 
That  made  them  an  intruder  on  their  joys, 
Start  at  his  awful  name,  or  deem  his  praise 
A  jarring  note.     Themes  of  a  graver  tone 
Exciting  oft  our  gratitude  and  love, 
While    we   retrace    with    memory's    pointing 

wand, 
That  calls  the  past  to  our  exact  review, 
The  dangers  we  have  'scap'd,  the  broken  snare, 
The  disappointed  foe,  deliv'rance  found 
Unlook'd  for,  life  preserv'd  and  peace  restor'd, 
Fruits  of  omnipotent  eternal  love. 
Oh  evenings  worthy  of  the  gods  !  exclaim'd 
The  Sabine  bard.     Oh,  evenings!   1  reply, 
More  to  be  priz'd  and  coveted  than  yours, 
As  more  iilumin'd  and  with  nobler  truths 
That  I,  and  Mine,  and  those  we  love,  enjoy. 


That  it  belongs  to  freemen,  would  disgust 
And   shock   me.     1   should   then  with  double 

pain 
Feel  all  the  rigor  of  thy  fickle  clime  ; 
And  if  I  must  bewail  the  blessing  lost 
lor  which  our  Hampdens  and  our  Sidneys 

bled, 
I  would  at  least  bewail  it  under  skies 
Milder,  among  a  people  less  austere, 
In  scenes  which  ha\  mg  never  known  n\e  free, 
Would  not  reproach  me  with  the  lo-s  I  felt. 


§  4">.     Liberty  renders  England  preferal-le  to 
olher Nations,  notwithstanding  Tuns,  &TC\ 

Cow  per. 

*Tis  Liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flow'r 

Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume, 

And  we  are  weeds  without  it.     All  constraint, 

Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men, 

lse\il,  hurts  the  faculties,  impedes 

Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science;  blinds 

The  eye-sight  of  discovery,  and  begets 

In  those  that  suffer  it  a  sordid  mind 

Bestial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 

To  be  the  tenant  of  man's  noble  form. 

Thee  therefore,  still,  blame-worthy  as  thou  art, 

With  all  thy  loss  of  empire,  and  though  sqnee/'d 

By  public  exigence  till  annual  food 

Fails  for  the  craving  hunger  of  the  state, 

Thee  I  account  still  happy,  and  the  chief* 

Among  the  nations,  seeing  thou  art  free! 

My  native  nook  of  earth  !   thy  clime  is  rude, 

Replete  with  vapors,  and  disposes  much 

All  hearts  to  sadness,  and  none  more  than  mine ; 

Thine  unadult'rate  manners  are  less  soft 

And  plausible  than  social  life  requires, 

And  thou  hast  need  of  discipline  and  art 

To  give  thee  what  politer  France  receives 

From  Nature's  bounty  —  that  humane  address 

And  sweetness,  without  which  no  pleasure  is 

In  converse,  either  starv'd  by  cold  reserve, 

Or  flush'd  with  fierce  dispute,  a  senseless  brawl ; 

Yet,  being  free,  I  love  thee  :  For  the  sake 

Of  that  one  feature,  can  be  well  content, 

Disgrac'd  as  thou  hast  been,  poor  as  thou  art, 

To  seek  no  sublunary  rest  beside. 

But,  once  enslav'd,  farewell !  I  could  endure 

Chains  nowhere  patiently;  and  chains  at  home, 

Where  I  am  free  by  birthright,  not  at  all. 

Then  what  were  left  of  roughness  in  the  grain 

Of  British  natures,  wanting  its  excuse 


§  46.     Description  of  a  Poet.     Cowper. 

I  know  the  mind  that  feels  indeed  the  fire 

The  Muse  imparts,  and  can  command  the  lyre, 

Acts  with  a  force  and  kindles  with  a  zeal, 

Whate'er  the  theme,  that  others  never  feel. 

If  human  woes  her  soft  attention  claim, 

A  tender  sympathy  pervades  the  frame  ; 

She  pours  a  sensibility  divine 

Along  the  nerve  of  ev'ry  feeling  line. 

But  if  a  deed  not  tamely  to  be  borne 

Fire  indignation,  and  a  sense  of  scorn, 

The  strings  are  swept  with  such  a  pow'r,  so 

loud, 
The    storm    of  music    shakes    the   astonish'd 

crowd. 
So  when  remote  futurity  is  brought 
Before  the  keen  inquiry  of  her  thought, 
A  terrible  sagacity  informs 
The  poet's  heart,  he  looks  to  distant  storms, 
He  hears  the  thunder  ete  the  tempest  low'fs. 
And,    arm'd   with  strength  surpassing  human 

pow'rs, 
Seises  events  as  vet  unknown  to  man, 
And  darts  his  soul  into  the  dawning  plan. 
Hence,  in  a  Roman  mouth,  the  graceful  name 
Of  Prophet  and  of  Poet  was  the  same  ; 
Hence  British  poets  too  the  priesthood  shar'd, 
And  ev'ry  hallow'd  Druid  was  a  bard. 


§  47-     Love  Elegies.     By 


■ 


K  L  E  G  Y      I . 

'Tis  night,  dead  night ;  and  o'er  the  plain 
Darkness  extends  her  ebon  ray, 

While  wide  along  the  gloomy  scene 
Deep  silence  holds  her  solemn  sway. 

Throughout  the  earth  no  cheerful  beam 
The  melancholic  eve  surveys, 

Save  where  the  worm's  fantastic  gleam 
The  'nightcd  traveller  betrays. 

The  savage  race  (so  heaven  decrees) 
No  longer  through  the  forest  rove  j 

All  nature  rests,  and  not  a  breeze 
Disturbs  the  stillness  of  the  grove. 

All  nature  rests  ;  in  Sleep's  soft  arms 
The  village  swain  forgets  his  care : 

Sleep,  that  the  stinss  of  sorrow  charms, 
And  heals  all  sadness  but  despair 


DespaiT 
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Despair  alone  her  pow'r  denies  ; 

And,  when  the  sun  withdrawn  his  rays, 
To  tbe  wild  beach  distracted  flies, 

Or  cheerless  through  the  desurt  strays; 

Or,  to  the  church-yard's  horrors  led. 
While  fearful  echoes  burst  around, 

On  some  cold  stone  he  leans  his  head, 
Or  throws  his  body  on  the  ground  : 

To  some  s.ich  drear  and  solemn  scene, 
Some friendly  pow'r  direct  my  way, 

Where  pale  misfortune's  haggard  train, 
Sad  luxury  !j  delight  to  stray. 

"NVfapp'd  in  the  solitary  gloom, 
Ki.ir'd  from  'life's  fantastic  crew, 

Resign'd  I  '11  wait  my  final  doom, 
And  old  the  busy  world  adieu. 

The  world  ia^  now  no  joy  for  me, 
Nor  can  life  now  one  pleasure  boast ; 

Since  all  my  eyes  desir'd  to  see, 
My  wish,  my  hope,  my  all,  is  lost ; 

Sinee  she,  so  form'd  to  please  and  bless, 

So  wise,  so  innocent,  so  fair, 
Whose  converse  sweet  made  sorrow  less, 

And  brighten'd  all  the  gloom  of  care  — 

Since  she  Is  lost.     Ye  pow'rs  divine, 
What  have  1  done,  or  thought  or  said  ? 

O  say,  v\  hat  horrid  act  of  mine 

Has  drawn  this  vengeance  on  my  head  ! 

Why  should  Heaven  favor  Lycon's  claim  ? 

W'hv  are  rtiy  heart's  hest  wishes  cross'd  ? 
What  fairer  deeds  adorn  his  name  ? 

What  nobler  merit  can  he  boast  ? 

What  higher  worth  in  hirn  was  found 
My  true  heart's  service  to  outweigh? 

A  senseless  fop,  a  dull  compound 
Of  scarcely  animated  clay  : 

He  dress'd  indeed,  he  dane'd  with  ease, 
And  charm'd  her  by  repeating  o'er 

Unmeaning  raptures  in  her  praise, 
That  twenty  fouls  had  told  before  : 

But  I,  alas!   who  thought  all  art 

My  passion's  force  would  meanly  prove, 

Could  onlv  boast  an  honest  heart, 
And  claim'd  no  merit  but  mv  love. 

Have  I  not  r.at  —  ve  conscious  hours, 
Be  witness  —  while  luy  Stella  sung 

prom  morn  to  eve,  with  all  my  pow'rs 
Rapt  in  th'  enchantment  of  her  tongue! 

Ye  conscious  hours  that  saw  me  stand 
Entranced  in  wonder  and  surprise, 

In  silent  rapture  press  her  hand, 

W  ith  pajsion  bursting  from  my  eyes  — 

Have  I  not  lov'd  ?  O  earth  and  heaven ! 

Where  now  is  all  my  youthful  boast  ; 
The  dear  exchange  I  hop'd  was  given 

For  slighted  fame  and  fortune  lost ; 


Where  now  the  joys  that  once  were  mine  I 
Where  all  my  hopes  of  future  bliss  ? 

Mu^t  I  those  joys,  those  hopes,  resign  ? 
Is  all  her  friendship  come  to  this? 

Must  then  each  woman  faithless  prove. 
And  each  fond  lover  be  undone  ? 

Are  vows  no  more?  Almighty  love, 
The  sad  remembrance  let  me  shun  ! 

It  will  not  he  :  my  honest  Heart 
The  dear  sad  image  still  retains; 

And,  spite  of  reason,  spite  of  art, 
The  dreadful  memoiy  remains. 

Ye  Pow'rs  divine  !  whose  wond'rous  skill 
Deep  in  the  womb  of  time  can  sec, 

Behold,  I  bend  me  to  your  will, 
Nor  dare  arraign  your  high  decree. 

Let  her  be  blest  with  health,  with  ease. 
With  all  your  bounty  has  in  store  ; 

Let  sorrow  cloud  my  future  days  ; 
Be  Stella  blest ;  1  ask  no  more. 

But,  lo  !  where  high  in  vonder  east 
The  star  of  morning  mounts  apace ! 

Hence  !  let  me  fly  the  unwelcome  guest, 
And  bid  the  Muse's  labor  cease. 


ELEGY     II 

When,  young,  life's  journey  I  began, 
The  glittering  prospect  chann'd  my  eyes, 

I  saw  along  the  extended  plan 
Joy  after  joy  successive  rise ; 

And  Fame  her  golden  trumpet  blew  ; 

And  Pow'r  display 'd  her  gorgeous  charms  ; 
And  Wealth  engaged  my  wand'ring  view  ; 

And  Pleasure  woo'd  me  to  her  arms  ; 

To  each  bv  turns  my  vows  I  paid, 

As  Folly  led  me  to  admire  ; 
While  Fancy  magnified  each  shade, 

And  Hope  increas'd  each  fond  desire. 

But  soon  I  found  't  was  all  a  dream  ; 

And  learn'd  the  fond  pursuit  to  shun, 
Where  few  can  reach  their  purpos'd  aim. 

And  thousands  daily  are  undone  : 

And  Fame,  I  found,  was  emptv  air  ; 

And  Wealth  and  Terror  for  her  guest ; 
And  Pleasure's  path  was  strewn  with  Care  ; 

And  Pow'r  was  vanity  at  bcsL 

Tir'd  of  the  chace,  I  gave  it  o'er; 

And,  in  a  far  sequester'd  shade, 
To  Contemplation's  sober  pow'r 

Mv  youth's  next  services  I  paid. 

There  Health  and  Peace  adorn'd  the  scene ; 

And  oft,  indulgent  to  mv  pray'r, 
With  mirthful  eye,  and  frolic  mien, 

The  Muse  would  deign  to  visit  there. 


There 
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There  would  me  oft  delighted  ro\  e 
The  now'r-enamcU'd  vale  along  ; 

Or  fvander  with  me  through  the  grove, 
And  listen  to  the  woodlark's  song  : 

Or  *mid  the  forest's  awful  <-loom. 

Whilst  wild  amazement  nll'd  my  eyes, 

Rtrcal  past  BOBS  from  the  tomb, 
And  bid  ideal  worlds  arise. 

Thus  in  the  Mu<e's  favor  blest, 

One  wish  alone  my  soul  could  frame,' 

And  Heaven  besto.wl,  to  crown  the  rest, 
A  friend,  and  Thyrsis  was  his  name  : 

For  manlv  constancy,  and  truth, 
And  worth,  unconscious  of  a  stain. 

He  bloom'd  the  hVnv'r  of  Britain's  youth  ; 
The  boast  and  wonder  of  the  plain. 

Still  with  our  sears  our  friendship  grew  ; 

No  cares  did  then  my  peace  destroy  ; 
Time  brought  new  blessings  as  he  flew, 

And  ev'ry  hour  was  wing'd  wjth  joy. 

But  soon  the  blissful  scene  was  lost, 
Saon  did  the  .'ad  reverse  appear  : 

Love  came,  like  an  untimely  frost, 
To  blast  the  promise  of  my  year. 

I  saw  young  Daphne's  angel  form 
(Fool  that  I  was !  I  blest  the  smart} 

And  while  I  gaz'd,  nor  thought  of  harm, 
The  dear  infection  seis'd  my  heart. 

She  was,  at  least  in  Damon's  eyes, 
Made  up  of  loveliness  and  grace  j 

Her  heart  a  s'rangcr  to  disguise, 
Her  mind  as  perfect  as  her  fdce. 

To  hear  her  speak,  to  see  her  move 

(Unhappy  J,  alas!  the  while), 
Her  voice  was  joy,  her  look  was  Jove, 

And  Heaven  was  open'd  in  her  smile  1 

She  heard  me  breathe  my  amorous  prayers, 

She  lisitn'd  10  the  tender  strain, 
She  heard  my  sighs,  she  saw  my  tears, 

And  seem'd  at  length  to  shate  my  pain. 
She  said  she  lov'd  —  and  I,  poor  youth  '. 

(How  soon,  alas !  can  Hope  persuade) 
Thought  all  she  said  no  more  than  truth  ; 

And  all  my  love  was  well  repaid. 

In  joys  unknown  to  courts  or  kings, 
With  her  I  sat  the  livelong  day, 

And  said  and  look'd  such  tender  things 
As  none  beside  can  look  or  say ! 

How  soon  can  Fortune  shift  the  secne, 
And  all  our  earthly  bliss  destroy  ! 

Care  hovers  round,  and  Grief's  fell  train 
Still  treads  upon  the  heels  of  Joy. 

My  age's  hope,  mv  youth's  best  l>oast, 
My  soul's  chief  blessing  and  my  pride, 

In  one  sad  moment  all  were  lost, 

And  Daphne  chang'd,  and  Thyrsis  died  ! 

•  The  Eway  on  Satire,  which  was  written 
•acsg  the  |>oems  of  the  latter. 


Oh  !  who  that  heard  her  vows  crewhilr. 
Could  dream  those  vows  were  insincere  1 

Or  who  could  think,  that  saw  her  smile. 
That  fraud  could  find  admittance  there  ! 

Yet  she  was  false  —  my  heart  will  break  1 
Her  fraud,  her  perjuries  were  such  — 

Some  dthet  tongue  than  mine  must  speak  — 
I  have  not  power  to  say  how  much ! 

Ye  swains,  hence  warn'd,  avoid  the  bait, 
O  shun  her  paths,  the  trait'ress  shun  ! 

Her  voice  is  death,  her  smile  is  fate; 
Who  hears  or  sees  her  is  undone. 

And  when  Death's  hand  shall  close  my  eye, 
(For  soon,  I  know,  the  day  will  come) 

O  cheer  my  spirit  with  a  sigh, 

And  grave  these  lines  upon  my  tomb: 

THE     EPITAPH. 

Covsigk'd  to  dust,  beneath  this  stone. 
In  manhood's  prime,  is  D^mon  laid; 

Jovless  he  liv'd,  and  died  unknown, 
In  bleak  misfortune's  barren  shade. 

Lov'd  bv  the  Muse,  but  lov'd  in  vain, 
'Twas  beauty  drew  his  ruin  on  ; 

He  saw  young  Daphne  on  the  plain  ; 
He  lov'd,  btliev  J,  and  was  undone! 

His  heart  then  sunk  beneath  the  storm 
(Sad  meed  of  unexampled  truth  I) 

And  Sorrow,  like  an  envious  worm, 
Devour'd  the  blossom  of  his  youth. 

Beneath  this  stone  the  youth  is  laid  — 

O  greet  his  ashes  with  a  tear ! 
May  heaven  with  blessings  crown  his  shade, 

And  grant  that  peace  he  wanted  here! 


§  46.  An  Essay  on  Poetry  *.   Buckingham. 

Of  all  those  arts  in  which  the  wise  excel, 
Nature's  chief  master-piece  is  writing  well  : 
No  writing  lifts  exalted  man  so  high 
As  sacred  and  soul-moving  Poesy  : 
No  kind  of  work  requires  so  nice  a  touch  ; 
And,  if  well  finish'd,  nothing  shines  so  much. 
But  Heaven  forbid  we  shoulq  be  so  profane, 
To  grace  the  vulgar  with  that  noble  name  ! 
Tis  not  a  flash  of  fancy,  which  sometimes, 
Dazzlingour  minds,  sets  offthe  slightest  rhymes ; 
Bright  as  a  blaze,  but  in  a  moment  done  ; 
True  wit  is  everlasting,  like  the  sun  ;        [lir'd. 
Which,  though  sometimes  behind  a  cloud  re« 
Breaks  out  again,  and  is  by  all  admir'd. 
Number  and  rhyme,  and  that  harmonious  sound 
Which  not  the  nicest  ear  with  harshness  wound, 
Are  necessary,  yet  but  vulgar  arts  ; 
And  all  in  vain  these  superficial  parts 
Contribute  to  the  structure  of  the  whole, 
Without  a  genius  too,  for  that 's  the  soul : 
A  spirit  which  inspires  the  work  throughout. 
As  that  of  nature  moves  the  world  about ; 

A  flame 

by  this  noble  author  aad  Mr.  Dryden,  i*  printed 
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A  flame  that  zlows  amidst  conception  fit; 
Even  something  of  divine,  and  more  than  wit; 
It^lf  unseen,  \et  all  things  by  it  shown, 
Describing  .ill  men,  bat  ticscrib'd  by  none. 
YY  hcrcdostthoudwcll?  whatcavernsof  the  brain 
Can  such  a  vast  and  mighty  thing  contain? 
W  hen  l.atvacan  thoun.in  vain  thvabstnccinourn. 
Oh  !  where  dost  thou  retire?  and  why  dost  thou 

return, 
Sometimes  with  powerful  charms  to  hurry  me 

away, 
From  pleasures  of  the  night  and  business  cf  the 

day  ? 
Even  now,  too  far  transported,  I  am  fain 
To  check  thv  course,  and  use  the  needful  rein. 
As  all  is  d ulness  when  the  fancy's  bad  ; 
So,  without  Judgement,  fancy  is  but  mad  : 
And  judgement  has  a  boundless  influence 
Not  only  in  the  choice  of  words,  or  sense, 
But  on  the  world,  on  manners,  and  on  men; 
Fancy  is  but  the  feather  of  the  pen  : 
Reason  is  that  substantial  useful  part 
Which  gains  the  head,  while  t'other  wins  the 

heart. 
Here  I  shall  all  the  various  sorts  ef  verse, 
And  the  whole  art  of  poetry,  rehearse; 
But  who  that  task  would  after  Horace  do? 
The  best  of  masters  and  examples  100  ! 
Echoes  at  best,  all  we  can  say  is  vain  ; 
Dull  the  design,  and  fruitless  were  the  pain. 
Tis  true,  the  antients  we  may  rob  with  ease  ; 
But  who  with  that  mean  shift  himselfcan  please, 
NY  ithout  an  actor's  pride  ?  A  player's  art 
Is  above  his  who  writes  a  borrow'd  part. 
Yet  modern  laws  are  made  for  latter  faults, 
And  new  absurdities  inspire  new  thoughts ; 
What  need  has  Satire  then  to  live  on  theft, 
\Y*hen  so  much  fresh  occasion  still  is  left  ? 
Fertile  our  soil,  and  full  of  rankest  weeds, 
And  monsters  worse  than  ever  Nilus  breeds. 
But  hold — the  fool  shall  have  no  cause  to  fear; 
'Tis  wit  and  sense  that  are  the  subject  here  : 
Defects  of  witty  men  deserve  a  cure ; 
And  those  who  are  so  willev'n  this  endure. 

First  then  of  Songs  which  nowso  much  abound; 
Without  his  song  no  fop  is  to  be  found; 
A  most  offensive  weapon,  which  he  draws 
On  all  he  meets,  against  Apollo's  laws  : 
Though  nothing  seems  more  easy,  yet  no  part 
Of  poetry  requires  a  nicer  art: 
For  as  in  rows  of  richest  pearl  there  lies 
Many  a  blemish  that  escapes  our  eves, 
The  least  of  which  defects  is  phinly  shown 
In  one  small  ring:,  and  brings  the  value  down- 
So  songs  should  be  to  just  perfection  wrought;} 
Yet  where  can  one  be  seen  without  a  fault  ?    C 
Exact  propriety  of  words  and  thought ;  j 

Expression  easy,  and  the  fancy  high  ; 
Yet  that  not  seem  to  creep,  nor  this  to  fly  ; 
No  words  transpos'd,  but  in  such  order  all, 
As  wrought  with  care,  yet  seem  by  chance  to  fall. 


Flere  as  in  all  things  else,  is  most  unfit, 
Bare  ribaldry,  that  poor  pretence  to  wit  ; 
Such  nauseous  songs  by  a  late  auihur  *  i.iade. 
Call  an  unwilling  censure  on  his  shade. 
Not  that  warm  thoughts  of  the  transporting  joy 
Can  shock  the  chastest,  or  the  nicest  cloy  ; 
Hut  words  obscene  too  gross  to  move  desire, 
Like  heaps  of  fuel  only  choke  the  fire. 
On  other  themes  he  well  deserves  otsr  praise  ; 
But  palls  that  appetite  he  infant  to  raise. 

Next,  Flecv,  of  sweet  but  solemn  voice, 
And  of  a  subject  grave  exacts  the  choice  ; 
The  praise  of  beauty,  valor,  wit,  contains) 
And  there  too  oft  desj  airing  love  complains : 
In  vain,  alas  !  for  who  by  wit  is  aiov'd? 
That  Phaiiix-sln-  deserves  to  be  bclov'd  ; 
But  noisy  nonsense  and  such  fops  as  vex 
Mankind,  take  most  with  that  fantastic  sex. 
This  to  the  praise  of  those  who  better  knew  ; 
The  many  raise  the  value  of  the  few. 
But  here  (as  all  our  sex  too  oft  have  tried) 
YVomenhave  drawn  my  wand'ring  though tsaside 
Their  greatest  fault,  who  in  this  kind  have  writ, 
Is  not  defect  in  words,  or  want  of  wit : 
But  should    this  Muse   harmonious   Dumbers 
And  ev'ry  couplet  be  with  fancy  fill'd  ;     [yield, 
If  yet  a  just  coherence  be  not  made 
Between,  each  thought;  and  thewhole  model  laid 
So  right,  that  ev'ry  line  may  higher  rise, 
Like  goodly  mountains,  till  they  read*  the  skies  ; 
Such  trifles  may  perhaps  of  late  have  pass'd, 
Ana  may  be  lik'd  awhile,  but  never  last; 
'Tis  epigram,  'tis  point,  'tis  what  you  will,     -\ 
But  not  an  Elegy,  nor  writ  with  skill,  C 

No  f  Panegyric,  nor  a  J  Cooper's  Hill.  3 

A  higher  flight,  and  of  a  happier  force, 
Are  Odes:  the  Muses'  most  unruly  horse, 
That  bounds  so  fierce,  the  rider  has  no  rest, 
He  foams  at  mouth,  and  moves  like  one  pos- 
The  poet  here  must  be  indeed  inspir'd    [sess'd. 
With  fury  too  as  well  as  fancy  fu'd. 
Cowley  might  boast  to  have  perfonn'd  this  part, 
Had  he  with  nature  join'd  the  rules  of  art ; 
But  sometimes  diction  mean, or  verse  ill-wrought. 
Deadens,  or  clouds,  his  noble  frame  of  thought. 
Though  all  appear  in  heat  and  fury  done, 
The  language  still  must  soft  and  easy  run. 
These  laws  may  sound  a  little  too  severe  : 
But  judgement  yields,  and  fancy  governs  here  : 
Which,  though  extravagant,  this  Muse  allows, 
And  makes  the  work  much  easier  than  it  show  s, 

Of  all  the  ways  that  wisest  men  coidd  find 
To  mend  the  age,  and  mortify  mankind, 
Satire  well  writ  has  most  successful  prov'd. 
And  cures,  because  the  remedy  is  lov'd, 
'Tis  hard  to  write  on  such  a  subject  more. 
Without  repeating  things  said  oft  before: 
Some  vulgar  errors  only  we  '11  remove 
That  stain  a  beauty  which  we  so  much  love.. 
Of  chosen  words  some  take  not  care  enough, 
And  think  they  should  be  as  the  subject  rough; 

This 


•  The  Earl  of  Rochester— —  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  many  of  the  wor>*.  songs  ascrib- 
ed to  this  nobleman  were  tpurious.  f  Waller's.  t  Djaharn's. 
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This  poem  must  bo  more  exactly  made, 

And  sharpest  thoughts  in  smoothest  words  con- 

vey'd. 
Some  think,  if  sharp  enough,  they  cannot  fail, 
As  if  their  only  business  was  to  rail  : 
Hut  human  frailty  nicely  to  unfold, 
Distinguishes  a  satyr  from  a  scold. 
Rage  you  must  hide,  and  prejudice  lay  down  ; 
A  satyrs  smile  is  sharper  than  his  frown  : 
So  while  you  seem  to  slight  some  rival  youth, 
Malice  itself  may  pass  sometimes  for  truth. 
Ttie  Laureat  *  here  may  justly  claim  our  praise, 
Crowned  bv  Mac  Flecknoef  with  immortal  bays; 
Yet  once  his  Pegasus  I  has  borne  dead  weight, 
Kid  bv  some  lumpish  minister  of  stale. 

Here  rest  mv  Muse,  suspend  thy  care-  awhile  ; 
A  more  important  task  attends  thy  toil. 
As  some  young  eagle,  that  designs  to  fly 
A  Ion?  unwonted  journey  through  the  sky. 
Weighs  all  the  dangerous  enterprise  before. 
O'er  what  wide  lands  and  seas  she  is  to  soar ; 
Doubts  her  own  strength  so  far,  and  justly  fears 
The  lofty  road  of  airy  travellers ; 
But  yet  incited  by  some  bold  design, 
That  does  her  hopes  beyond  her  fears  incline, 
Prunes  ev'ry  feather,  views  herself  with  care, 
At  last,  resolv'd,  she  cleaves  th=.'  yielding  air ; 
Away  she  flies,  so  strong,  so  high,  so  fast, 
She  lessens  to  us,  and  is  lost  at  last : 
So  (though  too  weak  for  such  a  weighty  thing) 
The  Muse  inspires  a  sharper:  note  to  sing. 
And  why  should  truth  offend,  when  only  told 
To  guide  the  ignorant,  and  warn  the  bold  ? 
On,  then,  ory  Muse ;  adrent'rously  engage 
To  give  instructions  that  concern  the  Stage. 

The  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place, 
Which,  if  observ'd,  give  plays  so  great  a  grace, 
Are,  tho*  but  little  practis'd,  too  well  known 
To  be  taught  here,  where  we  pretend  alone 
From  nicer  faults  to  punje  the  present  age. 
Less  obvious  errors  of  the  English  stage. 

First,  then,  Soliloquies  had  need  be  few, 
Extremely  short,  anil  spoke  in  passion  too. 
Our  lovers  talking  to  themselves,  for  want 
Of  others,  make  the  pit  their  confidant ; 
Nor  is  the  matter  mended  yet,  if  thus 
They  trust  a  friend  only  to  tell  it  us  ; 
Th'  occasion  should  as  naturally  fall, 
As  when  Bellario  confesses  all  §. 

Figures  of  speech,  which  poets  think  so  fine 
(Art's  needless  varnish  to  make  nature  shine) 
All  are  but  paint  upon  a  beauteous  face, 
And  in  descriptions  only  claim  a  place ; 
But,  to  make  rage  declaim,  and  grief  discourse, 
From  lovers  in  despair  fine  things  to  force, 
Must  needs  succeed;  for  who  can  choose  but  pity 
A  dying  hero  miserably  witty  ? 
But  oh  I  the  Dialogues  were  just  and  mock 
Arc  held  up  like  a  rest  at  shuttle-cock  ; 
Or  else  like  bells  eternally  they  chime; 
They  sigh  in  simile  and  die  in  rhyme. 


What    things  are  these    who    would  be  poets 

thought, 
By  nature  not  iuspir'd,  nor  learning  taught  ? 
Souu*  v\  it  thev  have,  and  therefore  may  deserve 
A  belter  course  than  tins,  by  which  they  starve; 
But  to  write  plays  !   why,  'tis  a  bold   pretence 
To  judgement,  breeding,  wit,  and  eloquence: 
Nav  more:    for  they  must  look  within,  to  find 
rhose  secret  turns  of  nature  in  the  mind. 
Without  this  part  in  vain  would  be  the  whole. 
And  but  a  body  all,  without  a  soul, 
All  this  united  vet  hut  makes  a  part 
Of  Dialogue,  that  i:rval  and  pow'rful  art, 
Now  almost  lost,  which  theold  (ireciansknew,T 
From  whom  the  Romans  fainter  copies  drew,  > 
."scarce  comprehended  since  hut  by  a  few.  J 

Plato  and  Lucian  are  the  best  remains 
Of  all  the  wonders  which  this  art  contains; 
Vet  to  ourselves  we  justice  must  allow, 
Shakspeare  and  Fletcher  are  the  wonders  now  : 
Consider  then,  and  read  them  o'er  and  o'er ; 
( Jo  see  them  plav'd,  then  read  them  as  before  ; 
For  though  in  many  things  thev  grossly  fail, 
( her  our  passions  still  thev  so  prevail. 
That  our  own  grief  by  theirs  is  rock'd  asleep  ; 
The  dull  are  fore'd  to  feel,  the  wise  to  weep. 
Their  beauties  imitate,  avoid  their  faults  ; 
First,  on  a  plot  employ  thy  careful  thoughts ; 
Turn  it,  with  time,  a  thousand  sev'ral  ways ; 
This  oft,  alone,  has  given  success  to  plays. 
Reject  that  vulgar  error  (which  appears 
So  fair)  of  making  perfect  characters  ; 
There's  no  such  thing  in  nature,  and  you'll  draw 
A  faultless  monster — which  the  world  ne'er  saw. 
Some  faults  must  he,  that  his  misfortunes  drew, 
But  such  as  mav  deserve  compassion  too. 
Besides  the  main  design  compos 'd  with  art, 
Each  moving  scene  must  be  a  plat  apart ; 
Contrive  each  little  turn,  mark  ev'ry  place, 
As  painters  first  chalk  out  the  future  face:    ' 
Yet  be  not  fondlv  your  own  slave  for  this, 
But  change  hereafter  what  appears  amiss. 
Think  not  so  much  were  shining  thoughts 
to  place, 
As  what  a  man  would  say  in  such  a  case: 
Neithei  in  comedy  will  this  suffice, 
The  player  too  must  be  before  your  eyes  ; 
And,  though  'tis  drudgery  to  stoop  so  low, 
To  him  you  must  your  secret  meaning  show. 
Expose  no  single  fop,  but  lay  the  load 
More  equally,  and  spread  the  folly  broad  ; 
Mere  coxcombs  are  too  obvious  :  oft  we  see 
A  fool  derided  by  as  bad  as  he  : 
Hawks  fly  at  nobler  game  ;  in  this  low  way, 
A  very  owl  may  prove  a  bird  of  prey. 
Small' poets  thus  will  one  }>oor  fop  devour : 
But  to  collect,  like  bees,  from  ev'ry  flow'  , 
Ingredients  to  compose  that  precious  juice 
Which  serves  the  world  fwr  pleasure  and  for  use. 
In  spite  of  faction — this  would  favor  get ; 
But  FalstafT  ||  stands  inimitable  yet. 

Another 


*  Mr.  Dryden.        f  A  famous  satirical  Poem  of  hta. 
§  In  Philaster,  a  play  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 


f  A  Poem  called  the  Hind  and  Panther. 
||  The  matchless  character  of  Shakspeare, 
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Another  fault  which  often  may  befal,  -\ 

Is,  when  the  wit  of  some  great  |>oet  shall         C 
So  overflow,  thai  is,  he  none  at  all,  j 

That  e'en  hi;  fools  speak  sense,  as  if  possest, 
And  each  hv  inspiration  breaks  his  jest. 
If  once  the  justness  of  each  part  be  lost, 
\\  ell  .'nay  we  laugh,  but  at  the  poet's  cost. 
That  silly  thing  men  call  sheer-wit  Avoid, 
With  which  our  age  so  nauseously  is  doy'd  : 
Humor  is  ail  ;   wit  should  be  only  brought 
To  turn  agreeably  some  proper  thought. 

But  since  the  |X>cts  we  of  late  have  known 
Shine  in  no  dress  so  much  as  in  their  own, 
'1'lie  better,  by  example,  to  convince, 
Cast  but  a  view  wn  this  wrong  side  of  sense. 

First,  a  soliloquy  is  calmly  made, 
Where  ev'rv  reason  is  exactly  weigh* d  ; 
Which  once  perform'd,  most  opportunelyeomes 
Some  hero  Fnghtetl  at  the  noise  of  drums  ; 
For  her  sweet  sake,  whom  at  first  sight  he  loves, 
And  all  in  metaphor  his  passion  proves  ; 
Jait  some  sad  accident,  though  vet  unknown, 
Parting  this  pair,  to  leave  tile  swain  alone  ; 
He  straight  grows  jealous,  tho'  we  know  not 

whv  : 
Then,  to  oblige  his  rival,  needs  will  die  : 
But  first  he  makes  a  speech,  wherein  he  tells 
The  absent  nymph  how  much  his  flame  excels; 
And  vet  bequeaths  her  generously  now 
To  that  lov'd  rival  whom  lie  docs  not  know ! 
Who  Jtraight  appears ;    but  who  can  fate  with* 
Too  late,  alas!    to  hoid  his  hasty  hand,   [stand : 
That  just  has  given  himself  the  cruel  stroke  ! 
At  which  his  very  rival's  heart  is  broke  : 
He,  more  to  his  new  friend  than  mistress  kind, 
Most  sadly  mourns  at  being  left  behind  ; 
Of  such  a  death  prefers  the  pleasing  charms 
To  love,  and  living  in  a  lady's  arms. 
What  shameful   and   what   monstrous   things 

are  these !  * 

And  then  they  rail  at  those  thev  cannot  please  : 
Conclude  us  only  partial  to  the  dead, 
And  grudge  the  sign  of  old  Ben  Jonson's  head  ; 
When  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  sta<*e 
Can  scarce  be  judg'd  but  bv  a*  following  age  : 
For  dances,  flutes,  Italian  songs,  and  rhyme 
Many  keep  up  sinking  nonsense  for  a  time  ; 
But  that  must  fail, which  now  so  much  o'er-rides, 
And  sense  no  longer  will  submit  to  fools. 

Bv  painful  steps  at  last  we  labor  up 
Parnassus'  hill,  on  whose  bright  airy  t<»p 
The  epic  poets  so  divinelv  show, 
And  with  just  pride  behold  the  rest  below. 
Heroic  poems  have  a  just  pretence 
To  be  the  utmost  stetch  of  human  sens'".  ; 
A  work  of  such  inestimable  worth, 
There  are  but  two  the  world  has  yet  brought 

forth  ! 
Homer  and  Virgil !  with  what  sacred  awe 
Do  those  mere  sounds  the  world'sattention  draw ! 
Just  as  a  changeling  seems  below  the  rest 
Of  men,  or  rather  is  a  two-lcgg'd  beast, 
So  these  gigantic  souls,  amaz'd,  we  find 
A»  much  above  the  rest  of  human  kind  ! 


Nature's  whole  strength  united  !  endless  fame, 
And  universal  shouts,  attend  their  name! 
Read  Homer  once,  and  you  can  read  no  more, 
For  all  books  else  appear  so  mean,  s'>  |>oor, 
I/erse  will  seem  prose  ;  but  still  persist  to  read, 
And  Homer  will  be.  all  the  books  vou  need. 
Had  Bossu  never  writ,  the  world  had  still 
Like  Indians  view'd   this   wond'rous  piece  of 

skill; 
As  something  of  divine  the  work  admir'd, 
Not  hop'd  to  be  instructed,  but  inspir'd  : 
But  he,  disclosing  sacred  mysteries, 
Has  shown  where  all  the  mighty  magic  lies; 
Describ'd  the  seed.-,  and  in  what  order  sown. 
Thai  have  to  such  a  vast  proportion  grown. 
Sure  from  some  angel  he  the  secret  knew, 
Who  through  this  labyrinth  has  lent  the  clew. 
But  what,  alas!  avails  it  poor  mankind 
To  see  this  promis'd  land,  vet  stay  behind  ? 
The  way  is  shown,  but  who  has  strength  to  go? 
W  ho  can  all  sciences  profoundly  know  ? 
Whose  fancv  flies  beyond  weak  Reason's  sight. 
And  yet  has  judgement  to  direct  it  right  ? 
Whose  just  discernment,  Virgil-like,  is  such, 
Never  to  say  too  little  or  too  much? 
Let  such  a  man  begin  without  delay  ; 
But  he  must  do  bevond  what  I  can  sav  ; 
Must  above  Tasso's  lofty  flight  prevail, 
Succeed  where  Spenser  and  ev'n  Milton  fail. 

§.  49.     The  Chace.     Somerville. 
BOOK  I. 

THE    ARGUMENT. 

The  subject  proposod.  Address  fa  kit  Rnyol 
Highness  the  Prince.  The  origin  of  limiting. 
The  rude  and  unpolished  manneis  of  the  Jirst 
hunters.  Beasts  at  Jirst  hunted  for  food  and 
sacrifice.  The  grant  made  by  God  to  man  of 
the  leasts,  &c.  The  regular  manner  of  hunt- 
ing.first  brotigkt  info  this  island  ly  the  Nor- 
mans. The  lest  hounds  and  best  horses  bred 
lure.  The  advantage  of  this  exercise  to  its,  as 
islanders.  Address  to  gentlemen  of  estates. 
Situation  of  the  kennel,  and  its  several  courts. 
The  diversion  and  employment  of  hounds  i* 
the  kennel.  The  different  sorts  of  hounds  for 
each  different  chace.  Description  of  a  perfect 
hound.  Of  sizing  and  sorting  of  hounds ;  tJte 
middle-sized  hound  recommended  .Of  the  large 
deep-mouthed  hound  for  hunting  the  stag  and 
otter.  Of  the  lime-hound  ;  their  use  on  the  bor- 
ders of  England  and  Scotland.  A  physical  ac- 
count of  scents.  Of  good  and  bad  scenting 
days.  A  short  admonition  to  my  bretliren  of 
the  couples. 
The.  Chace  I  sing,  hounds,  and  their  various 

breed, 
And  no  less  various  u.;e.    O  thou,  great  Princel 
Whom  Cambria's  tew'ring  hills  proclaim  their 

lord, 
Deign  thou  to  hear  my  bold  instructive  song. 
W  bile  grateful  citizens  with  pompous  show,' 
Rear  the  triumphal  arch,  rich  with  th'  exploits 
Of  thv  illu;triouc  house;  while  virgins  pave 

Thv 
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Thy  way  with  flew'rs,  and  as  the  Royal  Youth 
Passing  the)  view;  admire,  and  sigh  in  vain-; 
While  crowded  theatres,  too  fondly  proud 

Of  their  exotic  minstrel*  and  shrill  pipes, 
The  price  of  manhood,  hail  thee  with  a  song. 
And  airs  soft  warbling;  mj  hoarse-sounding  horn 

to  the  Chace,  the  .-port  of  kings ; 
Image  i  f  wa*  without  it>  guilt,     Tiie  Mu?e 
Aloft  on  win:;  shall  soar,  conduct  with  care 
Thy  foaming  courser  o'er  the  sleepy  rock, 
Or  mi  the  nver  bank  receive  thee  -afc. 
lighthoundingo'erthe  wave  from  shore  to  shore, 
Be  thou  our  great  protector,  gracious  Youth  : 
And  if,  in  future  tune-,  some  envious  prince, 
Careless  of  right,  and  guileful,  should  invade 
Thv  Britain's  commerce,  or  should  strive  in  vain 
To-  wrest  the  balance  from  th\  equal  hand, 
Thy  hunter-train,  in  cheerful  green  arwiy'd 
Ahand  undaunted,  and  inursl  to  toils), 
Shall  compass  thee  around,  die  at  thv  feet. 
Or  hew  thy  passage  thrp'  lh'  embattled  foe, 
And  clear  thv  way  to  fame:  inspir'd  by  thee, 
The  nobler  chace  of  gl°ry  shall  pursue 
Thro'  tire,  and  smoke,  and  blood,  and  fields  of 
death. 
Nature  in  her  productions  slow,  aspires 
Ry  just  degrees  to  reach  perfection's  height ; 
So  mimic  Art  works  leisurely,  til!  Time 
improve  the  piece,  or  wise  Experience  give 
The  proper  finishing.     When  Nimrod  bold, 
That  mighty  hunter !   first  made  war  on  beasts, 
And  stain'd  the  woodland  green  with  purple  dye, 
New  and  unnolish'd  was  the  huntsman's  art  ; 
"No  stated  rule,  his  wanton  will  his  guide. 
With  clubs  and  stones,  rude  implements  of  war  ! 
He  arm'd  his  savage  bands,  a  multitude 
Untrain'd:  of  twining  osiers  form'd,  they  pitch 
Their  artless  toils,  then  range  the  desart  hills, 
And  scour  the  plains  below  i  the  trembling  herd 
Start  at  th'  unusual  sound,  and  clam'rous  shout 


Or  chance  or  industry  in  after  times 
Some  few  improvements  made,  but  short  as  yet 
Of  due  perfection.      In  this  isle  remote 
Our  painted  ancestors  were  slow  to  learn  : 
T<>  arms  devote,  in  the  politer  arts 
Nor  skili'd  not  studious;  till  front  Neustria's  coasts 
!  Victorious  William  to  more  decent  rides 
Subdued  our  Saxon  fathers,  taught  to  speak 
The  proper  dialect,  w  ith  horn  and  voice 
To  cheer  tbebusyhound,  whose  well-known  cry 
Hi-  list' ning  peers  approve  with  joint  acclaim. 
From  him  successive  huntsmen  learn'd  to  join 
In  bloody  social  leagues  the  multitude 
Dispers'a,  to  size,  to  sort  their  various  tribes  ; 
To  rear,  feed,  hunt,  and  discipline  the  pack. 

Hail,  happy  Britain  ;  highly  favor'd  isle, 
\nd  Heaven's  peculiar  care!  to  thee  'tis  given 
To  train  the  sprightlvsteed,  more  fleet  than  those 
Begot  by  winds,  or  "the  celestial  breed 
That  here  the  great  IVlides  thro'  the.  press        \ 
Of  heroes  arm'd,  and  broke  their  crowded  ranks, 
Which  proudly  neighing,  with  the  sun  begins 
Cheerful  his  course,  and,  ere  his  beams  decline, 
Has  measured  half  thy  surface  unfaiigutd. 
In  thee  alone,  fair  land  of  Liberty  ! 
Is  bred  the  perfect  hound,  in  scent  and  speed 
As  vet  unrivaH'd,  while  in  other  climes 
Their  virtue  fails,  a  weak  degen'rate  race. 
In  vain  malignant  steams  and  winter  fogs 
Load  die  dull  air,  and  hover  round  our  coasts  ; 
The  huntsman,  ever  gty,  robust,  and  bold, 
Defies  the  noxious  vapor,  and  confides 
In  this  delightful  exercise  to  raise 
His  drooping  head,  and  cheer  his  heart  with  joy. 
Yevig'rous  youths!  by  smiling  Fortune  blest 
With  large  demesnes,  hereditary  wealth, 
Heap'd  copious  by  your  wise  forefathers'  care» 
Hear  and  attend  !  while  I  the  means  reveal 
T'enjov  these  pleasures,  for  the  weak  too  strong, 
Too  cosily  for  the  poor:  to  rein  the  steed 


Unheard  before;  surpris'd,  alas!  to  find   .("lord,   Swift  stretching  o'er  the  plain,  to  cheer  the  pack 


"Man  now  their  foe,  whom  erst  they  deemed  their 
But  mild  and  gentle,  and  by  whom  as  yet 
Secure  they  graz'd.    Death  stretcheso'er  the  plain 
Wide  wasting.and  grim  Siaughter.redwiihblood, 
Urg'd  on  bv  hunger  keen,  they  wound,  they  kill ; 
Their  rage  licentious  knows  no  bound;  at  ia*t, 
Encumber'd  with  their  spoils,  joy ful  they  bear 
Upon  their  shoulders  broad  the  bleeding  prey. 
Part  on  their  altars  smokes,  a  sacrifice      [liartd 
To  that  all-gracious   Povv'r  whose   bounteous 
Supports  his  wide  creation  ;  what  remains, 
On  living  coals  thev  broil,  inelegant 
Of  taste,  nor  skill's  as  yet  in  nicer  «rtj 
Of  patnper'd  luxury.     Detrition  pure, 
And  strong  necessity,  thus  first  began 
The  chare  of  hearts  ;  tho'  bloody  was  the  deed, 
Yet  without  guilt :  for  the  green  lu-rb  alone 
Unequal  U>  sustain  man's  lab'ring  race, 
Now  tv'ry  moving  thing  that  liv'd  on  earth 
Wras  granted  him  for  food  ••   Sc  ju-.t  is  Heav'n, 
To  &ive  us  in  proportion  to  our  wants. 


Op'ning  in  concerts  of  harmonious  joy, 
But.  breathing  death.  What  tho'  the  gripe  severe 
Of  brazen-fisted  Time,  and  slow  Disease 
Creeping  thro'ev'n  vein,  and  nerve  unstrung, 
Afflict  ray  shatter'd  frame,  undaunted  still, 
Fix'd  as  a  mountain -ash  that  braves  the  bolts 
Of  angry  Jove,  tho'  blasted,  yet  unfallen  ; 
Still  can  my  soul  in  Fancy's  mirror  view- 
Deeds  glorious  onre,  recall   the  joyous  scene 
[n  ail  its  splendors  deck'd,  o'er  the  full  bowl 
Recount  my  triumphs  past,  urge  others  on 
\\  ithhand  and  voice, and  point  the  windingway ; 
Pieas'd  with  that  social  sweet  garrulity, 
The  poor  di-banded  veteran's  sole  delight. 

Fir-t  let  the  kennel  bo  the  huntsman's  care, 
Upon  some  little  eminence  erect, 
And  fronting  to  the  ruddy  lawn  ;  its  courts 
On  either  hand  wide  op'ning  to  receive  [shines. 
The  sun's  all-cheering  beams,  when  mild  he 
And  gilds  the  mountain  tops :  for  much  the  pack 
(Rous'd  from  their  dark  alcoves)  delight  tostrcch 
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And  bask  in  his  invigorating  ray.  /Begun,  oninbtt  growhi ig  they  -nail, 

W  iruJ  by  the  streaming  light,  and  merry  lark,  |Then,witheirhaunchesiear'd,rampanttbey«die 
Forth  nish  die  jolly  clan;  with  tuneful  tl  h others' throats*  with  teeth  ana  elaws  in  gore 

They  cinil  loud,  and  in  grand  chorus  join' d 

Saluic  the  new-born  day  :  for  not  alone 
The  .'>r!'l,  l»ut  men  and  brutes 

hts  reviving  influence,  and  joy 

At  his  approach.   1 ituin  of  Light!  if  chance 

Some  envious  cloud  i'eil  thy  refulgent  brow, 
In  vain  the  M  -  ito  ich'd,  unstrung, 

Lies  my  mute  bar  i   md  thy  desponding  bard 
Sits  darkiy  musing  o'er  the  unfiuish'd  lay. 

Let  ii'.  Corinthian  pillars  prop  tin-  dome; 
A  vain  ex  pence,  on  charitable  d 


Better  dispos'd,  to  clothe  the  tatter'd  wretch 


B.-smcar'd.thev  wound, they  tear. tillonihcgroimd 
Panting,  half  dead*  theconquer'd  champion  lies: 
Then  sudden  all  the  base  ignoble  crowd, 
Hmd-(  lm.'nir-veisetheheipless.w-orriedwretch, 
And,  thirsting  for  lib.  blood,  drag  different  ways 
ili>  mangl'd  carcass  on  th'  emaaguio'd  plain. 
0  beasts  of  pity  void  !  t'  oppress  the  weak, 
To  |K)inf  your  vengeance  at  t tie  friendless  head, 
And  with  one  mutual  crv  insult  ihe  fallen! 
Emblem  too  just  of  man's  degenerate  race. 

Others  apart,  by  native  instinct  led, 
Knowing  instructor  !  'inong  the  ranker  grass 


Who  shrinks  beneath  'lie  blast,  to  fec<l  the  poor   Cull  each  salubrious  plant,  with  hitter  juice 


Pinch'd  with  afflictive  want,   tor  use,  nut  state, 
I       ■. -fully  plain,  let  each  apartment  rise. 
O'er  all  let  cleanliness  preside,  no  scraps 
Bestrew  the  pavement,  and  no  half-pick'd  hone- 
To  kindle  tierce  debate,  or  to  disgust 
That  nicer  sense  on  which  the  sportsman's  hope 
And  ail  its  future  triumphs  must  depi 
Scon  as  tiie  growling  pack  with  eager  joy 
Have  lapp'd  their  smoking  viands,  morn  or  eve, 
From  the  full  cistern  lead  the  ductile  streams, 
To  wash  thy  court  well  pav'dnor  spare  thy  pains;; 
For 'much  to  health  will  cleanliness  avail. 
Seek'st  thou  f>r  hounds  to  climb  the  rocky  steep, 
And  brush  th* entangled  covert. whose  nicescent 
O'er  greasy  fallow- and  frequented  roads 
<  an  pick  the  dubious  way  :  Banish  for  off 
J  lack  noisome  stench  :  let  no  offensive,  smell 
Invade  thy  wide  inclosure,  but  admit 
Tiie  nitrous  air  and  purifying  breeze. 

V\  aterand  shade  no  less  demand  thy  care. 
In  a  large  square  th'  adjacent  field  inclose; 
There  plant,  in  equal  rank!,  the  spreading  elm 
Or  fragrant  lime  ;  most  happy  thy  design, 
If  at  the  bottom  of  thy  spacious  court 
A  large  canal,  i'ad  by  the  crystal  brook, 
Prom  it-  transparent  bosom  shall  reflect 
Thy  downward  structure  and  inverted  grove. 
Here,  when  the  sun's  too  potent  gleams  annoy 
The  crowded  kennel  :  and  the  drooping  pack, 
Restless  and  faint,  loll  their  unmoisten'd  tongues, 
And  drop  their  feeble  tails  ;  to  cooler  shades 


<  loncociire  storu\  and  potent  to  allay 
Each  v-ii :.  us  ferment.    Thin  the  hand  divine 
Of  Providence,  beneficent  and  kind 
To  all  hi-  en  stores,  for  the  brutes  prescribes 
I  A  ready  remedy*  and  is  himself 
Theii  sician.  Now  grown  stiff  with  age 

i  \o'i  i  ifd  chace,  the  wise  old  hound, 

!{••_  irdless  of  the  frolic  pack,  attends 
liis  master's  side,  or  slumbers  at  his  ease 
Beneath  the  bending  shade:  there  many  a  rinz 
Rnns  o'er  in  dreams  ;  now  on  the  doubtful  soil 
Puzzles  perplex'd,  or  doubles  intricate, 
Cauti  Is;  then  wing*d  with  all  hisspeed 

Bounds  o'er  the  lawn  to  sei-e  his  panting  prey, 
And  in  imperfect  whimp'ring  speaks  his  joy. 
\  diff'rent  hound  for  ev'ry  different  chace 
I  with  judgement  ;  nor  die  tiru'rous  hare 
O'ermatch'd  destroy,  but  leave  that  vile  offence 
To  the  mean  murd  rous  coursing  crew,  intent 
On  bl»od  and  spoil.     O,  blast  their  hopes,  just 
And  all  their  painful  drudgeries  repay  [Heav'o  ! 
With  disappointment  and  severe  remorse  ; 
Bui  husband  thou  thy  pleasures,  and  give  scope 
To  all  her  subtle  play.     By  nature  led, 
A  thousand  shifts  she  trie-:  t'  unravel  these 
Th'  industri  prists  his  waving  tail, 

Thro'  all  her  labyrinths  pursues,  and  ri 
Her  doleful  knell.     See  there  with  countenance 

blithe, 
And  with  a  courtly  grin*  the  fawning  hound 
Salute^  the  cow'riti<»;  his  wideop'ning  nose 


forth  the  panting  tribes:  soon  shalt  thou  find'  Upwards  he  curls:  and  his  large  sloe-black  i-y 
The  cordial  breeze  their  fainting  hearts  revive  :  j  Melt  in  soft  blandishments  and  humbled  joy: 
Tumult i  plunge  into  the  stream,   !  His  glossy  skin,  or  y«  How  pied,  or  blue, 

There  lave  their  reeking  sides  ;   with  greedy  jov  In  ligh  -  by  Nature's  pencil  drawn, 

Gtdp  down  tiie  living  wave  ;  this  way  and' that '  Reflects  the  various  tints  ;  his  ears  and 
From  shore  to  shore  they  swim, while  dampr  loud 
roar  torment  the  troubled  flood  : 
on  the  sunny  bank  thev  roll  and  stretch 
Trieir  dripping  limbs,  or  else  in  wanton  rings 
Coursing  around,  pursuing  and  pursued, 
The  merry  multitude  disporting  play. 

Hut  here  with  watchful  and  observant  eve 
Attend  their  frolics,  which  too  often  end 
In  bloody  broils  and  death.    High  o'er  thv  head  j  Or  fat  i  ;  in  c\  rv  part 

:  thy  resounding  whip,  and  with  a  voice      So  well--  -oeortiond,  that  the  m 
Fierce  menacing  o'cr-rnle  the  stern  debate,  Of  Phidas  in't  bl 

^ad  quench  their  kindling  rage  ;  for  oft,  in  sport   0  pose  thy  pack 

'  '  B  b 


Fleck'd  here  and  there,  in  gay  enameled  pride 
Rival  the  I;  his  rush-grown  tail 

O'er  his  broad  back  bends  in  an  ample  arch  : 
On  sh  raiders  clean  upright  and  firm  he  stands  : 
His  round  fcat-foot;   straight  Lams,  and  wide- 
spread thi 
And  his  low  dropping  chest,  confess  his  speed, 
.  his  wind,  or  on  the  steepy  hill 


Of  Phi  :  :  Maine  thy  choice  : 

But  here  a  mean 
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Observe,  ik*  thelaigt  hound  prefer,  of  size 
Gigantic  ;  he  in  the  thick-woven  covert 
Painfull}  tuzs,  or  in  the  thorn*  brake 


I That  utter-  loud  his  rage,  attentive  cheers  ; 
Soon  the  sagacious  brute,  his  curling  tail 
Flourish'*!  in  air.  low  bending  plies  around 


Turn  and  embnrrass'd  bleeds:  but  ifioo  small,    Hi-  busy  nose,  the  steaming  vapor  snuffs 


The  pigmy  brood  in  ev'ry  furrow  swim-  , 
Moil'd  m  the  flogging  clay,  panting  they  lag 
Behind  in  glorious  ;  or  cl-e  shiv'ring  creep, 
Bctiumb'd and  Lint, beneath  the flu-heri in/ thorn: 
}-'or  hounds  of  middle  size,  active  and  strong, 
"W" ill  better  answer  all  thy  various  ends, 
And  crown  thy  pleasing  urbors  with  success. 
As  some  brave  captain,  curious  and  exact, 
Bv  his  fix'd  Standard  form-  in  equal  ranks 
His  Lav  battalion,  as  one  man  they  move 
Step  after  step,  there  size  the  same,  their  arms 
Far  gleaming  dart  the  same  united  blaze  : 
Renewing  generals  bis  merit  own  •, 
liow  regular  !  how  just !  and  all  his  cares 
Arc  well  repaid  if  might)  George  approve  : 
So  model  thou  thy  pack,  if  honor  touch 
Thygen'rous  soul,  and  the  world'siust  applause. 
But  of  all  take  heed,  nor  mix  thy  hounds 
Ofdift'rent  kinds; discordant  sounds  shall  grate 
Thy  ears  offended,  and  a  lagging  line 
Of  babbling  curs  disgrace  tin  broken  pack. 
But  if  th'  amphibious  otter  be  thy  chace. 
Or  stately  stag  that  o'er  the  woodland  reigns; 
Or  if  th'  harmonious  thunder  of  the  field 


Inquisitive,  nor  leaves  one  turf  untried, 
"Till  conscious  of  the  recent  strains,  his  heart 
Beats  quick  ;  his  smitling  nose,  his  active  tail. 

Attest  his  joy;  then  with  deep  opening  mouth, 
!Tliat  make-  the  welkin  tremble,  he  proclaims 
Th*  audacious  felon:  fbotbyfoot  he  marks 
!  Hi-  winding  way,  while  all  the  list'ning  crowd 

Applaud  his  reas'uings.     ( >*er  the  wat'ry  ford, 
:  Dry  sandy  heath-,  and  -tony  barren  hill's 
i  (  >'cr  beaten  paths  \\  ith  men  and  beasts  di-tain'd, 

Unerring  he  pursues,  'till  at  the  col 
;  Arriv'd.  and  seising  bv  his  guilty  throat 

The  eatinvila,  redeem-  the  captive  prey. 
i  So  exquisitely  delicate  his  sense  !  [quire 

i      Should  some  more  curious  sportsman  here  in- 
,  Whence  this  sagacity,  this  wohd'rous  pow'r 
T)t  tracing  step  b\  step  or  man  or  brute? 
.  What  guide  im  isible  points  out  their  way 

O'er  the  dank  marsh,  bleak  hill,  and  Sandy;  plain? 

The  courteous  Muse  -h;dl  the  dark  cause  reveal. 

The  blood  that  from  the  heart  incessaift  roll., 
'  In  man\  a  crimson  tide,  then  lure  and  there 


i  In  -mailer  rills  disparted,  as  it  Bows 
Propell'd,  the  serous  panicles  evade 
Delight  thy  ravish'dears;  ihedeep-flew'd  hound!  Thro'  th'  open  pores,  and  with  the  ambient  air 
Breed  up  with  care,  strong,  heavy  .slow,  but  sure:    Entangling  mix.     As  fuming  vapors  rise, 
\\  hose  ears  down-hanging  from  his  thick  round  .  And  hang  upon  the  g<  ntly-purling  brook, 

head  [voice  'Thereby  the  incumbent  atmosphere  compress'd, 

Shall  -weep  the   morning  dew,   whose  clanging    The  panting  chace  grows  m  armor  as  he  flies, 
Awake  the  mountain  Echo  in  her  cell,  And  thro'  the  net-work  of  the  skin  per.-pires, 

And  -hake  th)  forests  :  the  bold  talbot  kind,      j  Leaves  a  long  streaming  trail  behind,  which  by 
Of  these  the  prime,  a-  white  as  Alpine  snows,    j  The  cooler  air  condens'd,  remain-,  unless 
And  gnat  their  use  of  old.     Upon  the  banks     ;  By  some  rude  storm  dispers'd,  or  rarilicd 
Of  Tweed,  slow  winding  thro'  the  vale,  the  seat'  By  the  meridian  -un'<-  intenser  beat. 
Of  war  and  rapine  once!  ere  Britons  knew         i  To  ev'ry  shrub  the  warm  effluvia  cling, 
The  sweets  of  peace,  or  Anna's  dread  commands   Hang  on  the  grass,  impregnate  earth  and  skies. 
To  lasting  league-  the  haughty  rivals  aw'd.  With  nostrils  op'ning  wide,  o'er  hill,  o'er  dale, 

There  dwelt  a  pilf  ring  race,  well  train'd  and  The  vigorous  hounds  pursue,  with  ev'ry  breath 


In  all  the  mysteries  of  theft,  the  s|M>il     [skill'd    Inhale  the  grateful  steam,  quick  pleasures  sting 
substance,  feuds  and  waT  their  sport;  [Their  tingling  nerves,  while  they  their  thanks 
Nor  more  expert  in  every  fraudful  art 


Their  only  i 


Th'  arch  felon  *  was  of  old,  who  by  the  tail 
E*rew  back  his  lowing  prize  :  in  vain  his  wiles, 
In  vain  the  shelter  of  the  cbv'ring  rock, 
In  vain  the  .-ootv  cloud  and  ruddy  Haines 
That  issued  from  his  mouth  :   fur  soon  he  paid 
His  forfeit  life  ;  a  debt  how  justly  due 
Towrong'd  Alcides.tnd  avenging  Heav'n  ' 


rep; 


And  in  triumphaut  melody  confess 
'  The  titillating  joy.     Thus  on  the  air 
j  Depend  the  hunter's  hopes.  When  ruddy  streaks 
I  At  eve  forbode  a  bl list* ring  stormy  day, 
!  Or  low'ring  clouds  blacken  the  mountain's  brow  ; 
I  With  nipping  frosts,  and  the  keen  biting  blasts 
I  Of  the  drv  parching  east,  menace  the  trees, 
Yeil'd  in  the  shades  of  night  they  ford  the  stream, ;  With  tender  blossoms  teeming;  kindly  spare 
Then  prowling  far  and  near,  whate'er  they  seise  Thy  sleeping  pack,  in  their  warm  beds  of  straw 
Becomes  their  prey:  nor  flocks  nor  herds  are  safe,'  Low-siukingai  their  ease'   listless  they  shrink 
Nor  stalls  protect  the  steer,  nor  strongbarr'ddoors   Into  some  dark  recess,  uur  hear  thy  voice, 


Secure  the  fav'rite  horse.     Soon  as  the  morn 
Reveals  his  wrongs,  with  ghastly  visage  wan 
The  plunder'd  owner  standi,  and  from  his  lips 
A  thousand  thronging  curses  burst  their  way  : 
He  calls  his  stout  allies,  and  in  a  line 
lli;  faithful  hound  he  leads,  then  with  a  voice 


Tho'  oft  invok'd  ;  or  haply  if  thy  call 

Rouse  up  the  sluinb'ring  tribe  with  heavy  eves, 

Glaz'd,    lifeless,    dull,    downward    they    drop 

their  tails 
Inverted  :  high  on  their  bent  backs  erect 
Their  pointed  bristles  stare,  or  'wong  the  tufts 
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Of  ranker  weeds  each  stomach-healing  plant 
furious  they  crop,  sick,  spiritless,  forlorn. 
these  inauspicious  clays  on  other  cares 
Employ  thy  precious  hours;  th  improving  friend 
W  ith  ojh-ii  arms  embrace)  and  from  his  lips 
Glean  science i  season'd  with  good*natur'd  wit: 
Bui  if  tli'  inclement  skies  and  angrj  J"\  e 
Forbid  the  pleasing  intercourse,  thy  hooks 

Invite  tin  ready  hand  ;   each  sacred  pane 

Rich  with  the  wise  remarks  of  heroes  old. 

(  onversc  familiar  with  tin-  illustrious  dead  ; 

"W  ith  great  examples  of  old  Greece  nr  Rome 

Enlarge    thy    free-born    heart,  and   l>h-s  kind 

That  Britain  yel  enjoys  dear  Liberty,     [Heaven    They  cool  tlu-ir  boili 

'That  balm  of  life,  that  sweetest  blessing,  cheap 


3/1 
Their  moving  camp  ;  now  on  some  cooler  bill, 
W  ith  aedars  crow  n'd,  court  therefresbing  breeze; 
And  then  below,  where  trickling streums  distil 
From  some  penurious  source,  their  thirst  allay, 
And  feed  tin  ir  tainting  flocks :  so  the  wise  hares 
Olt.  quit  their  seats,  lest  some  more  curious  eve 
Should  mark  their  haunts,  and  by  dark  treche- 

rous  wiles 
Plot  their  destruction  ;  or  perchance  in  hopes 
Oi  plenteous  forage,  neat  the  ranker  mead 
Or  matted  blade  wary  and  dose  thej  sir, 
W  hen  spring  shines  forth,  season  of  love  and  joy, 
In  the  nioi<t  marsh,  'mong  beds  of  rushes  hid, 
bloud.     \\  hen  summer 

>uns 


rhu'purehas'dwithour  blood.  Well-bred,  polite, ,  Bake  the  cleft  earth,  to  thick  wide-waving  field* 
Credit  thy  calling.    Seel  howmemi,  how  low-,  J  Ofcorn  full  grown  they  lead  their  helpless  youn»: 
The  bookless  saunt'ring  youth,  proud  of  the  J  But  when  autumnal  torrents  and  fierce  rains 
That  dignifies  his  cap,  hi-  flourish'd  belt,  fskut.  Deluge  the  vale,  in  the  dry  crumbling  bank 
And  ru-i \  couples  jingling  by  his  side  !  !  Their  forms  they  delve,  and  cautiously  avoid 

lie  thou  of  Other  mould  ;  and  know  that  such     {The  dripping  covert  I  yet  when  winter's  cold 
Transporting  pleasures  were  by  heaven  ordain'd   Thcirlimbsbenumbs.  thither  with  speed  return'd, 
Wisdom's  relief,  and  Virtue's  great  reward. 


BOOK   II; 

Tin:    ARGUMENT, 

Of  the  power  of  instinct  in  brutes.  7Vo  remark- 
able instances  in  the  hunting  of  the  roebuck, 
and  in  the  hare  going  t>>  seat  in  the  morning. 
Of  the  variety  qf' seats  off ornis  of  the  hare, 
according  to  the  changes  of  the  season,  u)eather, 
or  wind.      Description  of  the  hare-hunting  in 
all  its  parts,  interspersed  with  rules  to  be  ob- 
served la  those  u}ho follow  that  chaec.  Tran- 
sition to  the  Asiatic  way  of  hunting,  particu- 
larly  the  magnificent   manner  of  the    Great 
Jlofiul,  and  other   Tartarian  princes,   taken 
from  Monsieur   Bcrnier,  and  the  History  of 
Gengiskan  the  Great.   Concludes  with  a  short 
reproof  of  tyrants  and  oppressors  of  mankind. 
Nor  will  it  less  delight  th'  attentive  sage, 
1"  observe  that  instinct  which  unerring  guide* 
The  brutal  race,  which  mimic-  reason's  lore, 
And  oft  transcends.     Heaven-taught,   the  roe- 
buck swift 
Loiters  at  ease  before  the  driving  pack. 
And  mocks  tlu-ir  vain  pursuit,  nor  far  he  flies  : 
But  checks  his  ardor,  till  the  steaming  scent 
'That  freshens  on  the  blade  provokes  their  rage. 
TTg'd  to  their  speed,  his  weak  deluded  foes 
Soon  flag  fatigu'd  ;  strain'd  toexcess,  each  nerve, 
Each  slacken'd  sinew,  fails  :     they  pant,  they 
foam  :  '  [j,ju"s 

Then  o'er  the  lawn  he  bounds,  o'er  the  high 
Stretches  secure,  and  leaves  the  scatter'd  crowd 
To  puzzle  in  the  distant  vale  below. 

Tis  instinct  that  directs  the  jealous  hare 
To  choose  her  soft  abode.  With  step  revers'd 
She  forms  the  doubling  maze;  then,  ere  the  morn 
Peeps  thro"  the  clouds,  leaps  to  her  close  rcce.-s. 
As  wandering  shepherds  on  th'  Arabian  plains 
fca  scaled  residence  observe,  but  shift 


In  the  long  grass  they  sculk,  or  shrinking  creep 
Among  the  wither 'd  leaves :  thus  changing  still 
As  fancy  prompts  them,  or  as  food  invites. 
But  ev'ry  season  carefully  observ'd, 
Th'  inconstant  winds,  the  fickle  element, 
'1  he  wise  experiene'd  huntsman  soon  may  find 
His  subtle,  various  game,  nor  wastes  in  vain 
His  tedious  hours,  till  bis  impatient  hounds, 
V\  ith  disappointment  vex'd,  each  springing  lark 
Babbling  pursue,  far  scatter'd  o'er  the  fields. 
Now  golden  Autumn  from  her  open  lap 
Heifragranthounteousshow'rsjthefieldsareshorn: 
Inwardly  smiling  the  proud  farmer  views 
The  rising  pyramids  that  grace  his  yard, 
Andcountshts  large  increase:  his  barns  are  stor'd; 
And  groaning  staddlcs  bend  beneath  their  load. 
All  now  is  free  as  air,  and  the  gay  pack 
In  the  rough  bristly  stubbles  range  unblani'd. 
No  widows  tears  o'erflow,  no  secret  curse 
Swells  in  the  fanner's  breast,  which  his  pale  lips 
Trembling  conceal  by  his  fierce  landlord  aw  d  ; 
Imt  courteous  now  he  levels  ev'ry  fence, 
Joins  in  the  common  cry,  and  ha  loos  loud, 
Charm'd  with  the  raitlitig  thunder  of  the  field. 
O  bear  me,  some  kind  pow'r  invisible  ! 
To  that  extended  lawn,  where  the  gay  court 
View  the  swift  racers  stretching  to  the  goal ; 
Hames  more  renown'd,  and  a  far  noble  train, 
Than  proud  Elean  fields  could  boast  of  old  j 
Oh  were  a  Thebau  lyre  not  wanting  here, 
And  Pindar's  voice,  to  do  their  merit  right ! 
Or  to  those  spacious  plains  where  the  strain'd  eye, 
In  the  wide  prospect  lost,  beholds  at  last 
Saruui's  proud  spire,  that  o'er  the  hills  ascends, 
And  pierces  thro'  the  clouds:  or  to  thy  downs, 
Fair  Cotswold  !  where  the  well-breath'd  beagle 

climbs 
W  ith  matchless  speed,  thy  green  aspiring  brow, 
And  leaves  the  lagging  multitude  behind. 

Hail,  gentle  Dawn  !  mild  blushing  goddess 

Rejoic'd  I  see  thy  purple  mantle  spread     [bail! 

O'er  half  the  skies ;  gems  pave  thy  radiant  way, 

B  b  2  And 
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And  orient  pearls  from  c\"r\  shrub  depend. 

LI    Clttora !  here,  deep  sunk  in  down, 
Slumber  secure,  with  happy  dreams  amtts'd, 
'Till  grateful  steams  shall  tempt  thee  to  receive 
Thy  early  meal ;  or  thv  officious  maids, 

ilette  plied,  shall  urge  thee  to  perform 
J'.i   important  work.     Me  other  joys  invite  ; 

torn  sonorous  call-,  the  pack  awak'd 
Their  matins  chant,  nor  brook  my  long  delay; 
Mj  courser  hears  their  voice;  see  there!  with  cars 
And  tail  ereci,  neighing  he  paws  the  ground  : 
Fierce  rapture  kindles  in  his  redd'ning eyes, 
And  boils  in  cv'rv  vein.     A6  captive  I 
Cow'd  by  the  ruling  red  and  haughty  frowns' 
Of  pedagogues  severe,  from  their  hard  tasks 
If  once  drsiniss'd,  no  limits;  can  contain 
The  tumult  rai-'d  within  their  little  breasts, 
But  give  a  loose  to  all  their  frolic  play  ; 
So  from  their  kennel  rush  thejoyotia  pack; 
A  thousand  wanton  gaieties  express 
Their  inward  ecstasy,  their  pleasing  -port 
(Jure  more  induig'd,  and  liberty  reslor'd. 
The  rising  son,  that  o'er  th'  horizon  peeps, 
As  many  colors  from  their  glossy  skins 
Beaming  reflects,  as  paint  the  various  bow 
W  hen  April  show'rs  descend.  Delightful  scene! 
"W  here  all  around  is  gay — men,  horses,  dogs  ; 
•\:i  i  in  each  smiling  countenance  appears 
Fresh  blooming  health,  and  universal  joy. 

Huntsman '.  It  ad  on:  behind  the  clust'ring  pack 
Subiniss  attend,  hear  with  respect  thy  whip 
Loud  clanging,  and  thy  harsher  voice  obey. 
Spare  not  the  straggling  <  ur  that  wildly  rOves, 
But  let  thy  brisk  assistant  on  his:  "hack 
Imprint  thy  just  resentments  ;  let  each  lash 
Bite  to  the  quick,  till  howling  he  return, 
And  whining  creep  amid  the  trembling  crowd. 
Here  on  thts  verdant  spot,  where  Nature  kind 
With  double  blessings  crow  ns  the  farmer's  hopes, 
W  here  flow'rs  autumnal  spring,  and  the  rank 
Afford-  the  wand'ring  hares  a  rich  repast,  [mead 
Throw  oft"  thy  ready  pack.  See  where  they  spread, 
Arid  range  around,  and  dash  the  glitt'ring  dew  ! 
If  some  staunch  hound,  with  hisauthenric  voice. 
Avow  the  recent  trail,  the  jostling  tribe 
Attend  his  Ball,  then  with  one  mutual  cry 
The  welcome  news  confirm,  and  echoing  hills 
Repeat  the  pleasing  rale.     See  how  they  thread 
The  brake*,  and  up  yon  furrow  drive  along  ! 
But  quick  thev  back  recoil,  and  wisely  chi 
Their  eager  haste  ;  then  o'er  the  fallow'd  ground 
How  leisurely  they  work,  and  many  a  pause 
Th' harmtonioos  concert  breaks;  till, more  assur'd, 
With  joy  redoubled  the  low  valleys  ring. 
What  artful  labyrinths  perplex  th 
Ah  !   there  she  lies ;  how  c!o.»e  !  she 
If-  s:  she  trembles  asshe  sits,  rdohftts 

Wi,h  horror   sei-'d.     The  vviiher'd    grass  that 
Around  her  head,  of  the  same  russet  hoe, [cling! 
Almost  deceived  my  sight,  had  not  her 
With  life  full-beaming  her  vain  wile 
At  distance  draw  thy  pack  ;  let.  all  be  hush'd  ; 
\     i .        ir  loud,  no  frantic  jov,  be  heard  ; 
t  tile  wild  hound  run  gladding  o'er  the  plain 


Untrac table,  nor  hear  thv  chiding  voice. 
Now  gentb  pub  her  off;  see  how  direct  [bring 
I'uhei  known  mew  she  Hies!  Here  huntsman, 
(But  without  hum)  all  thy  jolly  hounds, 
And  calmly  lay  them  in.     How  low  they  stoop, 
And  seem  to  plough  the  ground!  then  all  at  once 
With  greedy  nostrils  snufl  the  fuming  stream 
I'hat  glads  their  flutl'ring  heart..  As  v.uuls  lot 

loose 
From  the  dark  caverns  of  the  blust'ring  god, 
They  burst  away,  and  -weep  the  dewy  lawn. 
Hope  gives  them  wings,  white  she's  spurr'd  on 
l>\  fear.  [woods, 

L'he  welkin  rings,  men,  dogs,  hills,  rocks,  and 
In  the  full  conceit  join.  Now,  inv  brave  youths! 
Stripp'd  for  thechace,  give  ail  your  souls  tojoy. 
See  how  their  coursers,  than  tne  mountain  roc- 
More  fleet, the  verdant  carpet  skim!  thick  clouds 
Snorting  they  breathe,  their  shining  hoot's  scarce 
Thegrass  unbruis'd;  with  emulation  lir'd  [print  ( 
The  strain  to  lead  the  field,  top  the  barr'dgate, 
O'er  the  deep  ditch  exulting  bound,  and  brush 
The  thornv-tu  iuing  hedge  ■  the  riders  bend 
O'er theirarch'djuecks;  with  steady  handsby  turns 
Indulge  their  speed,  or  moderate  their  rage. 
\A  herearethcirsonows, disappointments, wrong". 
\  exations,  sickness,  cares  ?  All,  all  are  gone  ! 
And  with  the  panting  winds  lag  far  behind. 

Huntsman  !  her  gait  observe  ;  if  in  wide  ring? 
She  wheel  her  ma/-,  way,  in  the  same  round 
Persisting  still,  .she'll  foil  the  beaten  tract ; 
But  if  she  flv,  and  with  the  fav'ring  wind 
L'rge  her  bold  course,  less  intricate  thy  task  ; 
Push  on  thy  pack.  Like  some  poor  exil'd  wretch, 
The  frighted  chace  leaves  her  dear  abodes, 
O'er  plains  remote  she  stretches  far  away, 
An,  never  to  return  !  for  greedy  Death 
llov'ring  exults,  secure  to  seise  his  prey- 

Hark!  from  yon  covert,  where  those  tow'ring 
Above  the  humble,  copse  aspiring  rise,        [oaks 
What  glorious  triumphs  burst  in  ev'ry  gale 
I  I'jiOn  our  ravish'd  ears  !  The  hunters  shout, 
The  clanging  horns  swell  their  sweet  winding 

notes, 
The  pack  wide  op'ning  load  the  trembling  air 
With  various  melody  ;  from  trefe  to  tree 
The  propagated  cry  redoubling  bounds  ; 
And  winged  zephyrs   waft  the  floating^*? 
Thro'  all  the  regions  near.      Afflictive  birch 
No  more  the  school-boy  dreads;  his  prison  broke, 
Scamp'ring  he  flies,  nor  heeds  his  master's  call. 
The  weary  traveller  forgets  his  road,         [leaves 
And  clime-  the  adjacent  hill.    The  ploughman 
Th'  unlinish'd  furrow  ;  nor  his  bleating  flocks 
Arc  nowtheshepherd'sjoy.  Mi  ii,boys,  and  girls, 
Desert  the  unpeopled  village;  and  wild  crowd; 
Spread  o'er  the  plain,  by  thesweel  phrensy  seis'd. 
Look  how-  .she  pants'  and  o'er  yon  op'ning  glade 
Slips  glancing  b\  ;  while  al  the  further  end 
The  puzzling  pack  unravel  wile  by  wile, 
Maze  within  maze  ?  The  coven's  utmost  bound 

she  skirts  ;  behind  them  cautious  creeps, 
And  in  that  very  track  so  lately  statn'd 
By  all  the  steaming  crowd,  seems  to  pursue 

The 
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/'he  foes  she  Qios       T.-t  caviller!  deny     [more: 
That  brutes  have  rcison;   Bufe  'tis  something 
'Tia  Heaven  directs,  and  stratagems  inspire 
Beyond  the  short  exteut-of  huiiiau  thought. 

But  hold —  I  Bee  heir  from  the  cqyerl  break  ; 
Sad  on  yon  little  eminence  she  sits  ; 
Intent  she  listens  with  one  ear  erect. 
Pond'ring  and  doubtful  what  new  to  take. 

And  (idw  to  'scape  the  fierce  blood-thirsty  crew 
Tlial  still  urge  on,  and  still  in  vollies  loud 
Insult  her  woe-.,  and  ni  >re  distress. 

As  now  in  louder  peals  the  loaded  winds 
Bring  on  the  gathering  storm,  her  fears  prevail, 
And  o'er  the  plain,  and  o'er  the  mountain's  ridge; 
Awa)  sin   flies  ;  nor  ships  with  wind  and  tide, 
And  all  their  canvas  wings,  scud  half  so  fast. 
Once  more,  ye  jovial  train!  your  courage  try, 
And  each  clean  courser's  speed.  \\  e scour  along 
In  pleasing  hurry  and  confusion  tossfd  ; 
Oblivion  to  be  wish'd!   The  patient  pack 
Hang  cm  the  *cewt  unwearied  :   up  thev  climb, 
\ud  ardent  we  pursue  :  our  lab'rmg  steeds 
We  press,  wegore;  till,  otice  the  summit  gain'd. 
Painfully  panting,  there  we  breathe  awhile: 
Then  like  a  foaming  torrent  pouring  down 
Precipitant,  we  smoke  along  the  vale. 
Happy  the  man  who  with  mirivall'd speed 
<  an  pass  his  fellows,  and  with  pleasure  view 
The  struggling  pack!  how  in  the  rapid  course 
Alternate  they  preside,  and  jostling  push 
To  guide  the  dubious  scent;  how  giddy  youth 
Oft  bkibb'ring  errs,  by  wiser  age  reprov'd; 
How,  niggard  of  his  strength,  the  wise  old  hound 

in  the  rear,  till  some  important  point 
Rouse  all  his  diligence,  or  till  the  chace 
Sinking  he  finds;  then  to  the  head  he  springs, 
With  thirst  of  glorv  fir'd,  and  wins  the  prize. 
Huntsman!  take  heed;  they  stop  in  full  career : 
Yon  crowding!  flocks,  that  at  a  distance  gaze, 
Have  haply  foil'd  the  turf.     See  that  old  hound, 
How  btisilv  he  works,  but  dares  not  trust 
His  doubtful  sense  !    Draw  yet  a  wider  ring. 
Hark  !  now  again  the  chorus  fills;  as  bells, 
Sallied  awhile,  at  once  their  peal  renew, 
And  high  in  air  the  tuneful  thunder  rolls. 
See  how  they  toss,  with  animated  rage 
Recovering  all  thev  lost!  That  eager  haste 
Some  doubling  wile  foreshows.     Ah!  yet  once 

more  [either  hand 

They  're  ehcek'd-—  hold  back  with  speed  —  on 
They  flourish  round — ev'n  yet  persist — 'tis  riuht: 
Away  they  spring;  the  rustling  stubble:"  bend 
Beneath  tnedriving  storm.    Now  the  poor  chace 
Begins  to  Hag,  to  her  last  shifts  redue'd. 
Froth  brake  to  brake  she  Hies, and  visits  all[cure, 
Her  well-known  ha  tints,  wherje  once  she  rang'dsc- 
Wtth  love,  and  plenty  blest.  See!  there  she  goes; 
She  reels  along,  and  by  her  gait  betrays 
Her  inward  weakness.   See  how  black  she  looks! 
The  sweat  that  clogs  th'  obstructed  pores  scarce 
■\  languid  scent.   And  now  in  open  view  [leaves 
See  !  see  !  she  dies ;  each  eager  hound  exerts 
His  utmost  speed,  and  stretches  ev'ry  nerve. 
How  muck  sue  turns,  their  gaping  jaws  eludes} 


And  vet  a  moment  lives  'ill  round  inclo  rl 

B)  all  the  greedy  pad;,  with  infant  screams 
She  \ields  her  breath,  and  thci  dies! 

*o  U'hen  the  furious  Bacchanals  asaail'd 
Threibion  Orpheus,  poor  ill-i'm-d  bard!  [1 
Loud  was  the  crv;  hills*  woods*  and  Hebius' 
Return' d  their  ctam'rou  ■  cage  :  distress'*!  he  fliea, 
Shifting  from  place  to  place,  but  rln-s  in  vain  : 
1  'or  I  8  ! •  ':  ihcT  pur-uc  ;    till  putting,  faint, 
By  noisy  multitudes  Djrrpower'd,  he  sinks 
|To  the  relentk  is  crowd  a  bleeding  prey,! 
I     The  huntsman  now.  a  deep  incision  made, 
i  Shakes  out  with  hand:  impure,  and  dashes  down 
\  Her  Decking  entrails  and  yet  quiv'ring heart. 
i'l'luve  claim  the  pack,  lite  blood;,  perquisite 
;  For  all  ihcir  toils  sircKdi  don  the  lmouikI  she  lies 

A  mangled  corse;  in  her  dim-glaihig  eyes 
:  Cold  Death  exults,  and  stiffens  ev'ry  limb. 
Or  b\  the  threat'nfng  whip,  the  furious  bounds 
Around  her  b:r  ,  m  at  their  master's  foot 
Each  happv  fav'iitc  courts  his  kind  applause, 
With  humble  adulation  cow'ring  low. 
All  now  is  joy.     With  cheeks  lull-blown  the) 

wind 
Her  solemn  dirge,  while  the  loud-opening  pack 
The  concert  swell,  and  hills  and  dales  return 
The  sadly-plcasir.g  sounds   Thus  the  poor  harq 
v.  puny  dastard  animal?   but  \crs'd 
In  subtle  wiles,  divert-  the  youthful  train. 
Hut  if  thy  proud  aspiring  soul  disdains 

m  a  prey,  delighted  with  the  pomp, 
Magnificence  and  grandeur,  of  the  chace  ; 
Hear  what  the  Muse  from  faithful  record  sings. 
Whyon  the  bartks  of  Gemna,  Indian  stream, 
Line  within  line,  rise  the  pavilions  proud, 
Their  silken  streamers  waving  in  the  wind? 
Why  neighs  the  warrior  horse?  From  tent  to  tent 
Why  press  bl  crowds  the  buzzing  nmhitndc: 
Whysnmesthepoiish'd  helm  and  pointed  lanee, 
This  way  and  that  far  beaming  o'er  the  plain  : 
Nor  Visapour  nor  Golcanda  rebel, 
Nor  the  great  Sophy,  with  his  BUta'rou9  host. 
Lavs  wa-te  the  provinces,  nor  glory  fires 
To  rob  and  to  destroy,  beneath  the  name 
And  specious  guise  of  war.     A  nobler  cause 
Calls  Aurengzebc  to  arms.     No  eities  saek'd. 
No  moiher's  tears,  no  helpless  orphan's  cries, 
No  \  mlatcd  leagues,  with  sharp  remorse  ■ 
.Shall  sting  the  conscious  victor,  but  mankind 
Shall  hail  him  good  and  just :  for 'tis  on  beasts 
Ik-draws  his  vengeful  sword  ;  on  beasts  of  prey, 
Full  fed  with  human  gore.     Sec,  see,  becomes  ! 
Imperial  Delhi,  op'ning  wide  her  gates, 
Pours  out  her  thronging  legions,  bright  in  arms 
And  all  the  pomp  of  war.     Ik-fore  them  sound 
Clarions  and  trumpets,  breathing  martial  airs 
And  hold  defiance.      Sign  upon  his  throne, 
Borne  on  the  back  of  his  proud  elephant, 
Sits  the  great  chief  of  Timor's  glorious  race  ; 
Sublime  he  sits  amid  the  radiant  blaze 
Of  gems  and  gold.     Omrahs  about  him  crowd, 
And  rein  the  Arabian  steed,  and  watch  his  nod, 
And  potent  rajahs,  wdio  themselves  preside 
O'er  realms  of  wide  extent ;  but  here  submiss 
B  b  3  Their 
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Their  homage  pay,  alternate  kings  and  slaves  ;     j  Drop  from  his  trembling  jaws.    Now  all  at  once 

Next  these,  with  prying  eunuchs  girt  around, 

The  f.iir  sultanas  of  his  court ;  a  troop 

Of  chosco  beauties,  hut  with  rare  conceal'd 

From  each  intrusive  c\c;  one  look  i>  death. 

Ah]  cruel  eastern  law !  (had  kings  a  pow'r 

But  equal  to  their  wild  tyrannic  will) 

To  roL  us  of  the  sun's  all-cheerine  ray 

V  ere  less  severe.  The  vulgar  close  the  march, 

Slaves  and  artificers  ;  and  Delhi  mourns 

Her  unpty  and  depopulated  streets. 

Now  at  the  camp  arrived,  with  stern  review 

Thro'  groves  of  spears  from  file  to  file  he  darts 

His  sharp  experiene'd  eve,  their  order  marks, 

Each  in  hh  station  rang'd,  exact  and  firm, 

Till  in  the  boundless  line  his  sight  is  lost. 

Not  greater  multitudes  in  arms  appcar'd 

On  these  extended  plains,  when  Amnion's  son 

With  mighty  Poms  in  dread  battle  join'd, 

The  vassal  world  the  prize  ;  nor  was  that  host 


(Onward  thev  march  eml>uulcd,  to  the  sound 
(^f  martial  fiarmonv  ;  fifes,  cornets,  drums, 
That  rouse  the  >leepy  soul  to  arms  and  bold 
Heroic  deeds.     In  parties  lure  and  there, 
Detach'd  o'er  hill  and  dale,  the  hunters  range 
Inquisitive  :  strong  dogs,  that  match  in  fight 
The  boldest  brute,  around  their  masters  wait, 
A  faithful  guard.     No  haunt  onsearch'd,  they 
From  ev'ry  covert,  and  from  ev'ry  den,     [drive 
The  lurking  savatre>.     Incessant  shouts 
He-echo  thro'  the  woods,  and  kindling  fires 
Gleam  from  the  mountain  tops:  iheforest  seems 
One  mingling  blaze  :  like  Hocks  of  sheep  they  fly 
Before  the  flaming  brand  :  fierce  lions,  pards, 
Hoar-,  timers,  bear.-,  and  wolves,  a  dreadful  crew 
Of  grim  blood-thirsty  foes!  Growling  along 
Thev  stalk  indignant,   but  fierce  vengeance  still 
Hangs  pealing  on  their  rear,  and  pointed  spears 
Present  immediate  death.     Soon  as  the  night 


More  numerous  of  old  which  the  Great  Kin^*  j  Wrapp'd  in  her  sable  veil,  forbids  the  chace, 
Pour'd  out  ouGreecc  from  all  th' unpeopled  Easl  \  Thev  pitch  their  tents  in  even  ranks  around 
That  bridg'd  the  Jh  Uespont  from  shore  to  shore,  i  The  circling  camp.    The  guards  are  plac'd,  and 
And  drank  the  rivers  drv.  Meanwhile  in  troops'  At  proper  distances  ascending  rhc,  [tires 

The  busy  hunter-train  mark  out  the  ground.       j  And  paint  th'  horizon  with  their  ruddy  light. 
A  wide  circumference,  full  many  a  league  |  So  round  some  island's  shore  of  large  extent, 

Jn  compass  round;  woods,  rivers,    hills,  and   Amid  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  night, 
Large,  provinces,  enough  ,u  gratify  [plain'.,  i  The  billows  breaking  on  the  pointed  rocks 

Ambition's  highest  aim,  could  reason  bound       Seem  all  one  flame,  and  the  bright  circuit  wide 
Man's  erring  will.     Now  sit  in  close  divan  Appears  a  bulwark  of  surrounding  fire. 

The  miahty  chiefs  of  this  prodi2iouc  host  ;         |  W  hat  dreadful  howlings  and  what  hideous  roar 
lie  from  the  throne  high  eminent  presides,  ;  Disturb  those  peaceful  shades!  where  erst  thebird 

Gives  out  his  mandates  proud,  laws  of  the  chace, '  That  glads  the  night  had  cheer'd  the  list'ning 
From  antient records  drawn.  With rev'rence low,  i  groves 

And  prostrate  at  his  feet,  the  chiefs  receive         |  Withsw-eetcemplainings.  Thro' the  silent  gloom 


His  irreversible  decrees,  from  which 
To  vary  is  to  die.     Then  his  brave  hands 
Each  to  his  station  leads,  encamping  round 
Till  the  wide  circle  is  completely  form'd. 


Oft  thev  the  guards  assail ;  as  oft  repell'd 
j  Thev  fly  reluctant,  withJiol-boiling  rage 
L Stung  to  the  quick,  and  mad" with  wild  despair. 
Thus,  day  by  day,  they  still  the  chace  renew. 
Where  decent  order  reigns,  what  thece  command  !  At  night  encamp  j  till  now  in  straiter  bounds 
Those  execute  with  speed  and  punctual  care,      (The  circle  lessens;  and  the  beasts  perceive 
In  all  the  strictest  discipline  of  war,  jThe  wall  that  hems  them  in  on  ev'ry  side. 

As  if  some  watchful  foe,  with  bold  insult,  j  And  now  their  fury  bursts,  and  knows  no  mean; 

Hung  low'ring  o'er  their  camp.  The  high  resolve  j  From  man  t.he\  turn, and  point  their  ill-judu'd  ra_;e 
Thaf  flies  on  wir.gs  thro'  all  th'  encircling  line  |  Against  their  fellow  brutes.  With  tcethand  claws 
Each  motion  steers,  and  animates  the  whole,      )  The  civil  war  begins;   grappling  they  tear  ; 

)rcv.  mid  bears  On  wolves  ; 


So,  by  the  sun's  attractive  pow'r  contmll'd, 
The  planets  in  their  spheres  roll  round  his  orb ; 
On  all  he  shines,  and  rules  the  great  machine. 
Kre  vet  the  morn  dispels  the  fleeting  mists, 
The  signal  given  by  the  loud  trumpet's  voice, 
Now  high  in  air  th'  imperial  standard  waves, 


Lions  on  tiaers  p 

Horrible  discord  !  till  the  crowd  behind 

Shooting  pursue,  and  pari  the  bloody  fray. 

At  once  their  wrath  subsides ;  tame  as  tin  lamh 

The  lion  hangs  his  head;  the  furious  pan), 

Cow'd  and  subdued,  Hi«s  from  the  face  of  man, 


Emblazon'd  rich  with  gold  and  glitt'iing  gems,    Nor  bears  one  glance  of  his  commanding  e\e. 


And  like  a  sheet  of  fire  thro'  tin-  dun  gloom 
Streaming  meieorous.     The  soldiers'  shouts 
And  all  the  brazen  instruments  of  war, 
^  hi)  mutual  clamor  and  united  din 
Fill  the  large  concave,  while  from  camp  to  cam]) 
T:k y  catch  the  varied  sounds,  floating  in  air. 
Round  all  the  wide  circumference  tigers  fell 
Shrink  at  the  noise  ;  deep  in  his  gloomy  den 
The  lion  surts,  and  morsels  yet  unchew'd 


So  abject  ;s  a  tyrant  in  distress ! 

At  last,  within  the  narrow  plain  confin'd, 
A  listed  field,  mark'd  out  for  bloody  deeds, 
An  amphitheatre  more  glorious  far  [heaps, 

Than  antient  Rome  (..mid  boast,  they  crowd  iu 
Dismay 'd,  and  quite  appall'd,      Jn  meet  array 
Sheathd  in  refulgent  arms,  a  noble  band 
Advance  ;  great  lonb  of  high  imperial  blood, 
Farly  resolv'd  t'  assert  their  ro)al  race, 


•  Xerjes. 
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And  prove  by  glorious  deeds  their  valor's  growth 
Mature,  ere  \ct  the  callow  down  has  spread 
Its  curling  shade.     On  hold  Arabian  steeds 
With  decent  pride  thev  sit,  that  fearless  hear 
The  lion's  dreadful  roar;  and  down  the  rock 
Swiftshootingplunge.ero'erthe  mountain's  ridge 
Stretching  along,  the  greedy  tiger  leave 
Panting  behind.     On  foot  their  faithful  slaves 
With  jav'lius  ann'd  attend;  each  watchful  eye 
Fix'd  ot\  \u>  youthful  ore,  for  him  alone 
Jlr  fears;  and,  to  redeem  his  lite,  unmoy'd 
Would  lose  his  own.    The  mighty  Aurengzebe 
From  his  high  elected  throne  beholds 
His  blooming  race,  revolving  in  his  mind 
What  oner  he  was,  in  his  gay  spring  of  life, 
When  vigor  Sprung  his  nerves.      Parental  joy 
Mch^  in  his  eyes,  and  Hushes  in  his  checks. 
Now  the  loud  tru  111  pel  sounds  a  charge  .The  shouts 
Of  cagv  hosts  thru'  all  the  circling  line, 
And  the  wild  howling  of  the  beasts  within, 
Rend  the  welkin  ;  the.  flights  of  arrows  wing'd 
With  death,  andjav'linslaunch'd  from  every  arm, 
Grail  sore  the  brutal  hand*,  with  many  a  wound 
Gor'd  thro'  and  thro'.     Despair  at  last  prevails, 
When  fainting  nature  shrinks,  and  rouses  all 
Their  drooping  courage.     Swell'd  with  furious 

rage, 
Their  eves  dart  fire,  and  on  the  youthful  hand 
Thev  rush  implacable.  Thev  their  broad  shields 
Quick  interpose  ;  on  each  devoted  head 
Their  flaming  falchions,  as  the  holts  of  Jove, 
Descend  unerring.      Prostrate  on  the  ground 
The  grinning  monsters  lie,  and  their  foul  gore 
Defiles  the  verdant  plain.     Nor  idle  stand 
The  trustyslaves ;  with  pointed  spears  thev  pierce 
Thro' their  tough  hides,  or  at  theirgaping  mouth', 
An  easier  passage  find.     The  king  of  brutes 
In  broken  roarings  breathes  his  last;  the  hear 
Grumbles  in  death;  nor  can  his  spotted  skin, 
Tho'  sleek  it  shine,  with  varied  beauties  gay, 
Save  the  proud  pard  from  nnreleiitinu  fate. 
The  battle  bleeds  :   grim  Slaughter  strides  along, 
Glutting  her  greedy  jaws,  grins  o'er  her  prey — 
Men,  horses,  dogs,  fierce  beasts  of  ev'ry  Kind, 
•Ast  range  promiscuous  carnage,  drench'din  blood, 
And  hcap>  on  heaps  amass'd.    What  yet  remain 
Alive;  with  vain  assault  contend  to  break 
Th'  impenetrable  line.     Others,  whom  fear 
Inspires,  with  self-preserving  wiles,  beneath 
The  bodies  of  the  slain  for  shelter  creep, 
Aghast  they  flv,  or  hide  their  heads  dispers'd. 
And  now  perchance  (had  Heaven  but  pleas'd) 

the  work 
Of  death  had  been  complete,  and  Aurengzebe 
Bv  one  dread  frown  extinguish'd  half  their  race; 
When,  lo!  the  bright  sultanas  of  his  court 
Appear,  and  to  his  ravish'd  eyes  display 
Those  charms  but  rarely  to  the  day  reveul'd. 
Lowly  they  bend,  and  humbly  sue  to  ?ave 
The  vanquish' d  host.     What  mortal  can  deny 
"W  hen  suppliant  Beauty  begs !  At  his  command, 
Op'ning  to  right  and  left,  the  well-train'd  troops 
Leave  a  large  void  for  their  retreatincr  foes : 
Away  they  fly,  on  wings  of  fear  upborne, 


To  seek  on  distant  hills  their  late  abodes. 

Ye  proud  oppressors!  whosevain  hearts  exult 
In  wantonness  of  pow't  against  the  brutal  rate, 
Fierce  robbt  r^  like  yonrtetves,  a  guiltiest  wat 

Wage  uiicontroird  :  here  quench  \our  thirst  of 
blood  j 

But  learn  from  Aurengzebe  to  spare  mankind. 

BOOK    III. 

T  U  K     ARGUMENT. 

Of  king  Edgar,  and  his  imposing  a  tribute  of 
"  wotci »'  heads  upon  the  kings  of  ft  ales  :  from 
hence  a  transit  ton  to  fox-hunting,  ichichis  de- 
scribed in  all  its  parts.     Censure  of  an  over- 
numerous  pack.     Of  the  several  engines  to  de- 
stroy fuses  and  other  wild  Leasts.     The  steel- 
trap  described,   and  the   manner  of  using  it. 
Description  of  the  pitfall  for  the  lion,  and 
another  for  the  eltphant.     The  (indent  way 
of  hunting   the   tiger   with  a   mirror.     The 
Arabian    manner   of  hunting  the  wild  boar. 
Description  of  the  royal  stag-chacc  at  Wind- 
sor forest.     Concludes  tilth  an  address  to  his 
Majesty ,  and  an  eulogy  upon  mercy. 
In  Albion's  isle  when  glorious  Edgar  reign'd. 
He.  wisely  provident,  from  her  white  cliffs 
Launch'd'half  her  forests,   and  with  num'rous 

fleets 
Cover'd  his  wide  domain  ;  there  proudly  rode 
Lord  of  the  deep,  the  great  prerogative 
Of  British  monarchs  :  each  invader  bold, 
Dane  and  Norwegian,  at  a  distance  gaz'd, 
And,  disappointed,  gnash'd  his  teeth  in  vain. 
He  scour'd  his  seas,  and  to  remotest  shores 
With  swelling  sail's,  the  trembling  eonuir  fled. 
Rich  commerce  tlourish'd,  and  with  busy  oars 
Dash'd  the  resounding  surge.     Nor  less  at  land 
His  royal  cares;  wise,  potent,  gracious  Prince! 
Hi>  subjects  from  their  cruel  foes  he  sav'd, 
And  from  rapacious  savages  their  flocks. 
Cambria's  proud  kings  (tho'  withreluctance)paid 
Their  tributary  wolves,  head  after  head. 
In  full  account;  till  the  woods  yield  no  more. 
And  all  the  rav'nous  race  extinct  is  lost. 
In  fertile  pastures  more  securely  graz'd 
The  social  troops,  and  soon  then  large  increase 
With  curling  fleeces  whiten'd  all  the  plains. 
But  yet,  alas !  the  wily  fox  rcmain'd, 
A  subtle,  pilf  'ring  foe,  prowling  around 
In  midnight  shades,  and  wakeful  to  destroy. 
In  the  full  fold  the  poor  defenceless  lamb, 
Seii'd  by  his  guileful  arts,  with  sweet  warm  blood 
Supplies  a  rich  repast.     The  mournful  ewe, 
Her  dearest  treasure  lost,  thro'  the  dun  night 
Wanders  perplex'd,  and  darkling  bleats  in  vain; 
While  in  th'  adjacent  bush  poor  Philomel 
(Herself  a  parent  once,  till  wanton  churls 
Despoil'd  her  nest)  joins  in  her  loud  laments 
With  sweeter  notes  and  more  melodious  woe. 

For  these  nocturnal  thieves,  huntsman,  prepare 
Thy  sharpest  vengeance.    Oh!  how  glorious 'tis 
To  right  th'  oppress'd,  and  bring  the  felon  vile 
To  ju$t  disgrace !  Ere  yet  the  morning  peep, 

Bb4  Or 
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OrsUn  retire  from  the  hr-t  brush  of  day, 
^V  nh  ihv  far  echoing  voice  alarm  tliv  pack, 
And  rouse  thy  bold  eomj>cer& :  then  to  thee 
Thick  with  entangling  grass  or  prickly  furze, 
With  silence  lead  thy  many-eotor'd  hounds, 
Jn  ail  (heir  beauty's  pride.  See!  how  they  m 
Drspers'd,  bow  busily  thia  way  *nd  thai 
They  cro=s,  examining  with  carious  nose 

"  likely  haunt.     Hark  !  on  the  drag  I  hear 
Their  doubtful  notes,  pn  lud'mg  lo  a  • 
More  nobly  Full,  and  sw'ell'd  with  every  in 
As  straggling  armies  a;  the  trumpet'-  voice 
Pre-  -      i  ulard,  hither  all  repair. 

And  hurry  thro*  the  woods  with  ha-tv  step, 
Rustling  add  'full  of  hope;  ftdworlvehon  heaps 
They  push,  rheystrivej  while  from  his  kennel 

sneaks 
The  conscious  villain.     See  !  he  scnlks  along 

fieshephejd'scost,and  (Hump with  mi  als 
Purfoin'd  :  so  thrive  the  wicked  here  hi  low. 
Thb'high  his  brush  he  bears',  tbo'tiptwhh  white 

v  shine,  yet  ere  the  sun  declin'd 
Reeal  the  shades  of  night,  the  nampcr'd  rogue 
Shall  rue  hi-  fate  revefs'd,  and  at  his  hcl- 
Behold  the  ir.-t  avenger,  swift  to  seise 
flis  forfeit  head,  and  thirsting  for  his  blond. 
Heavens!  what  melodious  strains !   how  beat 
our  hearts, 
Biz  with  tumultuous  joy!  the  leaded  sales 

the  harmony;  and  as  tempest  drives 
From  wood  to  wood,  thro'  every  dark  recess 
The  forest  thunders,  and  the  mountains  shake. 
The  chorus  swells  ;  less  various  and  less  sweet 
The  trilling  notes,  when  in  those  veey  groves 
The  feafehend  choristers  salute  the  spring-, 
And  ev'rv  bush  in  concert  joins  ;  or  when 
The  master's  hand,  in  modulated  air, 
Bids  the  l«itid  organ  breathe,  and  all  the  pow'rs 
Qf  nni-'ic  in  one  instrument  combine, 
An  universal  minstrelsy,     And  now 
In  vain  each  earth  he  tries  ;  the  doors  are  barr'd 
Impregnable  ;  nor  is  the  covert  safe  : 
Tie  pants  for  purer  air.    Hark  !  what  loud  shouts 
He-echo  thro'  the  groves !   he  breaks  awav  : 
Shrill  horns  proclaim  his  flight.    Each  straggling 

hound 
Strains  o'er  the  lawn  to  reach  the  distant  pa< 
Tis  triumph  all  and  joy,  Now,  my  brave  youths! 
Now  give  a  loose  to  the  clean  genVous  stee  d, 
Flour: -.h  the  whip,  nor  -pare  the  galiing  spur : 
Rut  in  the  madness  af  delight  forget 
Your  fear-.   Faj  o'er  the  rocky  bills  we  range, 
And  dangerous  our  course  ;   bin  in  the  brave 
True  courage  never  foils,     lu  train  the  streams 
In  foajoing  eddies  whirls;  in  van  the  ditch, 
W  ide-gaping,  threatens  death.  The  ciaggystedtf, 
Where  the  pcx...-  dizzy  -hephcrdcrawis  with  care, 
And  dings  to  i  p'ry/twig,  gives  us  no  , 
But  down  we  -'.viv,-,  as  Btoops  the  tdi  on  bold 
To  pounce  his  prey:  then  up  th'  opponent  hil!: 
By  the  swifi  motion  f!u"!g,  we  mopn'  trioft- 
So  shipy  ill  vvint   ; -sea-  now  sliding 
Adown  Ui-  sleepy  wave  :   then,  tost  on  high, 
.    on  the  bUJews,  awl  defy  the  stoi  ... 


What  lengths  w  pa    !  >  here  will  the  wandVinS 

ehaee 
us  bewildcr'd !  smooth  as    -  kim 

The  new-shorn  mead,  and  far  i  iorc  swift  we  fly. 
See  my  brave  pack  !  b  theypress% 

Jostling  in  close  artuw,  dicn  more  diffuse 
*  JbliqueTywheeljwhilefroui  theirup  ningmouths 
The  vollied  thunder  breal    .  Si  •  w  hen  the  cranes 
Their  annual  voyagi  steer,  with  wantou  wing 
Their  figure  oft  the)  change,  and  clang 

From  cloud  to  cloud  rebounds.   Iiow  far  behind 
i  he  hunter  crew,  wide  .  o'er  the  plain! 

The  panting  courser  now  with  trembling  nerves 
Begin*  to  reel ;  utg'd  by  the  goring  spur 
Makes  many  a  faint  effort  :  h  snorts,  he  foams; 
1'he  big  round  drops  run  tricklingdown  his  sides, 
With  sweat  and  blood  di-niiiM.    Look  back  afad 
The  strange  confu  ion  >'\  the  vale  below,      [view 
Where  sore  vexation  reigns:  see  von  pemr  jade  ; 
In  vain  th'  impatient  rider  frets  and  swears, 
.And  galling  spurs  harrow  his  mangled  sides; 
He  can  no  more  :   bis  stiff  uupliant  limbs 
Rooted  in  earth,  immovd  and  fix'd  he  stands ; 
Forcv'ry  cruel  curse  Returns  a  groan, 
Audsobs,:nd  fainl-.aiid  -he-!  Who  without  grief 
Can  view  that  pamper'd  sfeed,  his  master's  joy, 
His  minion,  and  bis  daily  care,  well  eloih'd, 
Weil  i\-0.  with  every  nicer  care  ;  no  cost, 
No  labor  spar'd;  who,  when  the  flying chaee 
Broke  from  the  copse,  without  a  rival  fed 
The  n.un'rous  train  ;  now  a  sad  spectacle 
Of  pride  brought  low,  and  humbled  insolence, 
Drove  like  a  pannier'd  ass,  and  seourg'd  along ! 
Whilethc  e^withlolDseu'drcinsauddanglingbeels 
Hang  on  their  reeling  jjalfreys,  that  sea  roe  bear 
Their  weights ;  anotluer  in  ine  trcach'rous  bog 
Lies  flound  ring,  half  ingulph'd;     Whatbitiup 

thoughts 
Torment  th'  abandon'd  crew  !  Old  Age  laments 
Hi-  vigor  spent:  the  tall,  plump,  brawny  youth 
Curses  his  cumbrous  bulk,  and  envies  now 
The  short  pygmean  race  he  whilom  kenn'd 
With  proud  insulting  leer.     A  chosen  few 
Alone  the  sport  enjoy,  nor  droop  beneath 
Their  pleasing  toils.  Here,  huntsman!  from  this 

height 
Observeyoh  birds  of  prey:  if  I  can  judge, 

■   villain  lurks:  thev  hover  round, 
And  claim  him  as  their  own.     Was  T  not  righl  i 
See  !  there  he  creeps  along;  his  brush  be  drags, 
Arid  sweeps  the  mire  impure:  from  his  wide  jau  3 
H  is  tongue  unmois!e;i'dh.  mi:- ';  symptoms  tonsure. 
Of  sudden  death.     Ha!  yel  lie  Hies,  nor  yields 
To  black  despair.      But  one  loose  more,  and  all 
His  wiles  are  \ain.  Hark!  thro' yon  vitlagenow 
The  rattling  clamor  rings.   The  barns,  the  cots, 
And  leafless  elms,  return  the  joyous  sounds. 
Thro'  ev'rv  home-tall,  and  thro'  ev'ry  yard, 
His  midnight  walks,  [anting,  forlorn  he  flies: 
Thro' ev'rv  hole  he  sneak.-,  thro'  ev'ry  jakes 
Plunging*  lie  wades  besmear'd,  and  fondly  hope's 
In  a  -upcrior  Stench  to  lose  his  own  : 
But,  faithful  to  the  track,  th'  unerring  hounds 
With  peals  of  echoing  vengeaace  close  pursue, , 

And 
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Aii'l  r.mv  di-tre  .--V. .  ho  shdi'ring  coven  near, 
Into  thehen-r    wl  creeps,  whose  walls  with  gore 
Distain'd,  atteat  In  -  ...ill .    There,  villain !   there 
Expect  iliy  liutadcserv'd.  Ami  boon  from  ihcncc 
The  pack,  inqui  ilive,  with  clamor  loud, 
Drag  out  their  tre  nblinp  prbsc,  and  on  bus  blood 

Willi  j'.tvoK  Han   purl  feast?.       Ill  bolder  notes 

i  sounding  horn  proclaims  the  felon  deadj 
And  .(II  th' assembled  village  shouts  for  joy. 
The  farmer,  who  beholds  his  mortal  loe, 
Mreich'd  at  bis  feet,  applaud**  \h    ylorious  deed, 
And  grateful  Rail  i  us  to  ;i  sh>  u  u  j<  is t  ; 
In  the  lull  glass  the  liquid  .miLer  mhi!i  ;, 
Our  native  product  ;  and  his  good  old  mute 
With  choicest  viands  heaps  !.::■  iiberal  board) 
To  crown  our  triumphs  and  reward  our  toils. 
Here  mu-.tth' instructive  Muse   but  with  levied; 
Censure  thai  num'rous  pack,  that  crowd  of  state, 
With  which  the  vain  profusion  of  the  great 
Covers  the  lawn,  and  shakes  the  trembling  copse. 
Pompous  incumb  ranee  !   a  magnificence 
Useless,  vexatious!  for  the  wily  fox, 
Safe  in  the  increasing  number  of  his  foes, 
Kens  well  the  great  advantage  ;  slinks  behind, 
And  slily  creeps  thro'  the  same  beaten  track, 
And  hunts  them  step  bv  step;  then  views escap'd, 
With  inward  ecstasy,  the  panting  throng 
In  their  own  footsteps  puzzled,  foii'd,  and  lost. 
So  when  proud  Eastern  kings  summon  to  arms 
Their  gaudy  legions,  from  far  distant  climes 
They  flock  in  crowds,  unpeopling  half  a  world; 
But  when  the  day  of  battle  calls  them  forth 
To  charge  the  well-train' d  foe,  a  band  compact, 
Of  chosen  veterans,  they  press  blindly  on. 
In  heaps  coufus'd,  by  their  own  weapons  fall, 
A  smoking  carnage  scatter'd  o'er  the  plain. 

Nor  hounds  alone  this  noxious  brood  destroy; 
The  plunder' d  warrencr  full  many  a  wile 
Devises  to  entrap  his  greedy  foe. 
Fat  with  nocturnal  spoil:?.     At  close  of  day 
With  silence  drags  bis  tail;  then,  from  the  ground 
Pares  thin  the  close-gaz'd  turf;  there  with  nice 

hand 
Covers  the  latent  death,  with  curious  springs 
Prepar'd  to  h\  at  once,  whene'er  the?  tread 
Of  man  or  beast  unwarily  shall  press 
The  yielding  surface.     By  the  indented  steel 
With  gripe  tenacious  held,  the  felon  grins, 
And  struggles,  but  in  vain  :  yet  oft  'tis  known, 
When  cv'rv  art  has  fail'd,  the  captive  fox 
Has  shar'd  the  wounded  joint,  and  with  a  limb 
Compounded  tor  hi;,  life.     But  if  perchance 
In  the  deep  pitfall  plung'd,  there  '«  no  escape, 
But  unrepritv'd  he  dies;  and,  bleaeh'd  in  air, 
The  jest  of  downs,  bis  recking  carcase  hangs. 

Of  these  are  various  kinds:  not  even  the  king 
Of  Brutes  evades  this  deep-devouring  rave; 
But  by  the  wily  African  betray 'd, 
Heedless  of  fate,  within  his  gaping  jaws 
Expires  indignant.     When  the  orient  beam 
With  blushes  paints  the  dawn,  and  all  the  race 
Carnivorous,  with  blood  full  gorg'd,  retire 
Into  their  darksome  cells,  there  satiate  snore 
O'er  dripping  otfila,  and  the  mangled  limbs 


Of  men  and  beasts,  the  paihfal  fo 
Climbs  the  high  hills,  whoseproudaspii 
Willi  tlu-  tall  Cedar  crown' d  and  taper  fir. 
\-    ill  theclauds;  there, 'mong/the  craggy  i 
And  thickets  intricate,  trembling  he  views 
Hi-,  footsteps  in  the  Band,  the  dismal 
\  i  !  avenue  to  death.     Hither  he 
His  watchful  bands,  and  low  into  I 
A  pii  they  sink,  full  many  a  fathom  <!• 
Th<  11  in  i  he  midst  a  column  high  is  rear'd, 
The  butt  of  some  fair  tree,  upon  whose  top 
A  Limb  is  plac'd,  just  ravish'd  from  Ins  dam  ; 
And  he  -.t  i  wall  they  build,  with  stones  and  < 
Encircling  round,  and  hiding  from  all  view 
Tiie  dreadful  precipice.     Now  when  the  shark 
Of  night  hang  low'ringo'er  the  mountains  brow, 
And  hunger  keen,  and  pungent  thirst  of  blood, 
Rouse  up  the  slothful  beast,  he  shakes  his  side;, 
Now-rising  from  iiis  1  tir,  and  stretches  wide 
I  lis  rav'nous  paws,  with  recent  gore  dUtain'd. 
The  forest  trembles  as  he  roars  aloud, 
Impatient  to  destroy.     O'erjoy'd  lie  hears 
The  bleating  innocent,  that  claim;  in  vain 
The  shepherd'scire,  and  seeks  with  piteous  moan 
The  food  nil  teat  ;   himself,  alas!  de-ign'd 
Another's  meal.     For  now  the  greedy  brute 
Wines  him  from  far,  and  leaping  o'er  the  mound 
To  seise  his  trembling  prey,  headlong  is  plung'd 
Into  the  deep  abyss.     Prostrate  he  lies, 
Astunn'd  and  impotent.     Ah!  what  avail 
Thine  eyeballs  flashing  fire,  thy  length  of  tail 
That  lashes  thy  broad  sides,  thy  jaws  besmear'd 
With  blood  and  offals  crude,  thy  shaggy  mane 
The  terror  of  the  woods,  thy  stately  port, 
And  bulk  enormous,  since  by  strat  igera 
Thy  strength  is  foii'd  !   Unequal  is  the  strife, 
When  sov'reign  reason  combats  brutal  rage. 

On  distant  Ethiopia's  sun-burnt  coasts 
The  black  inhabitants  a  pitfall  frame* 
But  of  a  difi  'rent  kind,  and  dill  'rent  use. 
With  slender  poles  the  wide  capacious  niouth, 
And  hurdios  slight,  they  close;  o'er  these  is  spread 
A  floor  of  verdant  turf,  with  all  its  ilow'rs 
Smiling  delusive,  and  from  strictest  search 
Concealing  the  deep  grave  that  yawns  below. 
Then  boughs  of  trees  they  cut,  withtempting  fruit 
Of  various  kinds  surcharg'd;  the  downy  peach, 
The  clust'ring  vine,  and  of  bright  golden  rind 
The  fragrant  orange.     Soon  as  evening  grey 
Advances  slow,  besprinkling  all  around 
With  kind  refreshing  dews  the  thirsty  glebe, 
The  stately  elephant  from  the  close  shade 
With  step  majestic  strides,  eager  to  taste 
The  cooler  breeze,  that  from  the  sea-beat  shore 
Delightful  breathes,  or  in  the  limpid  stream 
To  lave  his  panting  sides ;  joyous  he  scents 
The  rich  icpast,  unwecting  of  the  death 
That  lurks  within.  And  soon  he  sporting  breaks 
The  brittle  boughs,  and  greedily  devours 
The  fruit  delicious.     Ah!   too  dearly  bought ; 
The  price  is  life.    For  now  the  treach'rous  turf, 
Trembling,  gives  Way;  and  the  unwieldy  beast, 
Self-sinking,  drops  into  the  dark  profound. 
So  when  dilated  vapors  struggling  heave 
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Th*incumbentearth  ifchaneethecavem'd  ground 
Shrinking  subside,  ;irul  i lie  thin  surface  yield, 
I^iwusiuksaioocetheixmd'rousdonie,  ingulph'd 

With  all  it-  tow  r>.     Subtle,  delusive  Man  ! 

How  various  are  tliv  «  iles  '.  artful  to  kilt 

Thy  savage  foes,  a  dull  unthinking  race!    [panl 

Pierce  froui  his  hirsprjngs  forth  the  speckled 
Thirsting  for  Mood,  ana  eager  U)  destroy  ; 
Tlie  huntsman  flics,  but  to  his  Right  alone 
Confides  n->t  ;  at  convenient  distance  fix'd 
A  potish'd  mirror  stop^n  full  career 
The  furious  brute:  he  there  his  image  views  ; 
^>l«>t.-  against  -pots  v  ith  rage  improving  glow  ! 
.Another  paid  bis  bristly  whiskers  mr1-, 
Grins  as  he  grins,  tierce-menacing  and  wide 
Distends  his  op'nine  jaws;  himself  against 
Himself  oppos  ii,and  with  dread  vengeancearm'd, 
The  huntsman,  now  secure,  with  fatal  aim 
Directs  the  p"iut<  .i  spear,  by  which  transfix'd 
He  dies,  at  .    v.h  htm  dies  the.  rival  shade. 
Thus  man  innunYrous  engines  form'd  t'  assail 
The  -avase  kin  i:  but-most  the  docile  horse, 
Swift  and. con!  derate  with  man.  annoys 
Ha  brethren  of  the  plains  ;  without  whose  aid 
*1  he  hunter's  art-,  wire  vain,  unskill'd  to  wage 
A\  ith  the  more  active  brutes  an  equal  war ; 
But.borue  bv  him,  without  the  well-train'd  pack 
Man  dares  his  toe,  on  wings  of  wmd  secure. 

Him  the  tierce . \ rah  1 1 lOimrs,  and  with  his  troop 
Oi  bold  compters  ranges  the  de.-arts  wild, 
^  here  by  the  magnet's  aid  the  traveller 
Steeti  his  untmdded  course,  vet  oft  on  land 
Is  wreck'd,  in  the  high  rolling  waves  of  sand 
Immers'd  anil  lost ;  while  these  intrepid  hands, 
Safe  in  their  horses  speed,  oulfly  the  storm; 
And,  scouring  round,  make  men  and  beasts  their 
The.  grisly  boar  is  singled  from  his  herd,    [prey- 
As  large  a;  dial  in  Erunanthean  woods, 
A  match  for  Hercules.      Hound  him  they  Hy 
In  circles  wide,  and  each  in  passing  -ends 
His  feather'd  death  into  his  brawny  sides : 
But  perilous  ilf  attempt  ;  Ut  if  the  steed 
Haply  too  near  approach,  or  the  loose  earth 
Hi-  footing  fail,  the  watchful  angry  beast 
Th'  advantage  .spies,  anil  at  one  sidelong  slnnce 
Kips  up  hi*  groin.     Wounded,  he  rears  aloft  ; 
And,  plunging,  from  his  hack  the  rider  hurls 
Precipitant;  then,  hlcedinc,  spurns  the  ground, 
And  drags  his  reeking  entrails  o'er  the  plain. 
Meanwhile  the  surly  monster  trots  along, 
But  with  unequal  speed  ;   tor  still  they  wound. 
Swift-wheeling  in  the  spacious  rincr.     A  wood 
Of  darts  upon  his  hack  he  hears;  adown 
Histortur'd  side«  the  crimson  torrents  roll 
From  many  a  gaping  font  ;  and  now  at  last 
Stagg'ringhe  falls,  in  blood  and  foam  expires. 

But  whether  rolls  my  devious  Muse,  intent 
On  antique  tales,  while  vet  the  royal  stag 
Unsung  remains i  Tread  with  respectful  awe 
\Y  incisor's  ^rcen  glades,  w  here  Denham,  tuneful 

hard  '. 
Charm 'd  once  the  fet'ning  Dryads  with  his  song, 
Subliim  ly  sweet.     Oh  grant  me,  sacred  -hade  ! 
To  gl^ui  iubmis;  w  Uat  thy  full  sickle  leases, 


Themorningsun.thal  gildsw  ith  trembling  rayY 
Windsor's  high  lOw'rs,  beholds  the  courtly  train 
Mount  for  the  chace,  nor  views  in  all  his  course 
A  scene  so  gay  :   heroic  noble  youths, 
In  arts  and  arm-  renOwn'd,  and  lovtlj  nymphs, 
The  fairest  of  this  isle,  where  beauty  dwells 
Delighted,  and  deserts  her  Paphian  grove 
For  our  more  favor'd  shades  —  in  proud  parade 
These  shine  magnificent,  and  press  around 
The  royal  happy  pair.     Great  m  themselves, 
They  smile  superior,  of  external  show 
Regardless,  while  their  inbred  virtues  give 
A  lustre  to  tluir  pow'r,  and  grace  their  court 
Willi  real  splendor?,  far  above  the  pomp 
Of  eastern  kings  in  all  their  tinsel  pride. 
Like  troops  of  Amazons,  the  female  band 
Prance  round  their  cars,  not  in  refulgent  arms 
As  those  of  old  ;  unskill'd  to  wield  the  sword 
Or  bend  the  how,  these  kill  with  surer  aim. 
The  royal  offspring,  fairest  of  the  fair, 
Lead  on  the  splendid  train.    Anna,  more  bright 
Than  summer  suns,  or  as  the  lightning  keen, 
With  irresistible  effulgence  arm'd, 
Fires  ev'ry  heart  :   he  must  he  more  than  man 
Who  unconcern'd  can  hear  the  pierci»g  ray. 
Amelia,  milder  than  the  blushing  dawn, 
With  sweet  engaging  air,  but  equal  pow'r. 
Insensibly  subdues,  and  in  soft  chains 
Her  willing  captives  lends.     Illustrious  maids ; 
Ever  triumphant !  whose  \  ictorious  charms, 
Without  the  needless  aid  of  high  deseent. 
Had  aw'd  mankind,  and  taught  the  world's  great 

lords 
To  how  and  sue  for  grace.     But  who  is  he, 
Fresh  as  a  rose-hud  newly  blown,  and  fair 
As  op'ning  lilies,  on  whom  ev'ry  eye 
With  joy  and  admiration  dwells  ?  Sec,  see  ! 
Ho  reins  his  docile  barb  with  manly  grace. 
Is  it  Adonis  for  the  chace  ferray'd, 
Or  Britain's  second  hope  2  Hail,  blooming  youth! 
May  all  vour  virtues  with  vonr  years  improve, 
Till  in  consummate  worth  vou  shine  the  pride 
Of  these  our  da\s,  and  to  succeeding  tribes 
A  bright  example  !   As  his  guard  of  mutes 
On  the  «reat  Sultan  wait,  with  eves  deject 
And  fix'd  on  earth,  no'voice,  no  sound,  is  heard 
Within  the  wide  serail,  but  all  is  hush'd, 
And  awful  silence  reigns  ;   thus  stand  the  pack 
Mute  and  unmov'd,  and  cow'ring  low  to  earth. 
While  j<a-s  the  glitt'rinu  court  and  roval  pair  : 
So  disciplill'd  tho-e  hounds,  and  so  reserv'd. 
Whose  honor 'tis  to  glad  the  heart-  of  kin^s : 
Hut  soon  the  winding  horn  and  hunlsnian'svoice 
Let  loose  the  gen'ral  ehorus  ;   far  around 
Jovsprend-  it-  wings,  andiheuavniorningsmilcs. 

L  nharhour'd  now,  the  roval  sta^  forsakes 
His  wonted  lair  ;   he  shakes  his  dappled  sides, 
And  tosses  high  his  beamy  head  ;  the  copse 
Beneath  his  antlers  bends.  What  doubling  shifts 
He  tries  !   not  more  the  wilv  hare  ;  in  these 
Would  still   persist,    did  not  the  full-mouth'd 

pack 
With  dreadful  concert  thunder  in  his  rear. 
Th«  woods  reply,'  the  hunters' -cheering  shouts- 
Float 
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Eleat  tliro'  the  glades,  and  the  wide  forest  rings. 
How  merrily  they  chant!   their  nostril:  deep 
Inhale  the  grateful  steam.     Such  is  the  crv, 
And  such  th'  harmonious  din,  the  soldier  deems 
The  battle  kindling,  and  the  statesman  crave 
Forgets  his  weighty  cares  :  each  age,  each  sex, 
In  the  wild  transport  joins :  luxuriant  joy, 
And  pleasure  in  excess,  sparkling  exult 
On  ev'ry  brow,  and  revel  unreurain'd. 
Howhappyart  thou,  Man  !  when  thoo'rt  no  more 
Thyself!  when  all  the  pangs  that  grind  thy  soul, 
In  rapture  and  in  sweet  ohlivion  lost, 
Yield  a  short  interval  and  ease  from  pain! 

See  the  swift  courser  strains,  his  shining  hoofs 
Securely  heat  the  solid  ground.     Who  now 
The  dang'rous  pitfall  fears,  with  tangling  heath 
High-overgrown  ?  or  who  the  qui v' ring  hog, 
Son>yiclding  to  the  step  ?  All  now  is  plain, 
Plain  a.s  the  sirand  sea-lav'd,  that  stretches  far 
Beneath  the  rocky  shore.  Glade-  crossing  glades, 
The  forest  opens  to  our  wond'ring  view  : 
Such  was  theking'soornmand.     I^ettvrant  fierce 
Lay  waste  the  world  ;  his  the  more  glorious  part 
To  check  their  pride;  and  when  the  hrazen  voice 
Of  war  is  hu-h'd  fas  erst  victorious  Rome") 
T  employ  his  station'd  legions  in  the  works 
<  )f  peace  ;  to  smooth  the  rugged  wilderne-ss, 
To  drain  the  stagnate  fen,  to  raise  the  slope 
Depending  road,  and  to  make  gay  the  face 
Of  nature  with  th'  embellishments  of  art. 

How  melts  my  heating  heart,  as  1  hcliold 
Each  lovely  nymph,  our  i-land's  boast  and  pride, 
Push  on  the  gen'rous  steed,  that  strokes  along, 
O'er  rough,  o'er  smooth,  nor  heeds  the  steepy  hill, 
Nor  falters  in  th'  extended  vale  below; 
Their  garments  loosely  waving  in  the  wind, 
And  all  the  flush  of  beauty  in  their  cheeks  ! 
\\  bile  at  their  sides  their  pensive  lover?  wait. 
Direct theirdubiouscourse,  nowchill'd  with  fear 
Solicitous,  and  now  with  love  inflam'd. 
Oh  tyrant  tudulgent  Heaven  !   no  rising  storm 
May  darkens  itn  black  wings  this  glorious  scene! 
Should  some  malignant  pow'rthusdampour  joys,   Shine  forth  •while,  and  as  they  blare  expire 


There  mingleswiththe  herd,  whereonceheretgn'd 
I'toud  monarchofthegroveSfWhoseclashingbeaiii 

lli<  rivals  aw'd,  and  whose  cxahed  pow'r 

Was  Still  rewarded  with  successful  love. 

But  the  base  herd  have  learn'd  the  ways  of  men; 

Averse"  thev  lly,  or  with  rebellious  ami 

(base  him  from  thence  :  needless  their  impious 

deed, 
The  huntsman  knows  him  by  a  thousand  mark;; 
Black,  and  hnboss'd  ;  nor  are  his  hound-  deceit 'd; 
Too  well  distinguish  these,  and  never  leave 
Their  once  devoted  foe  :   familiar  grows 
His  scent,  and  strong  their  appetite  to  kill. 
Again  he  Hies,  and  with  redoubled  speed 
Skims  o'er  the  lawn  ;  still  the  tenacious  crew 
Hang  on  the  track,  aloud  demand  their  prey, 
And  push  him  many  a  league.     If  haply  then 
Too  far  eseap'd,  and  the  gay  eourtlv  train 
Behind  are  cast,  the  huntsman's  clanging  whip 
Stops  full  their  bold  career:  passive  they  stand, 
Unuiov'd:  an  humble  and  obsequious  crowd, 
As  if  by  stern  Medusa  gaz'd  to  stones. 
So  at  their  general's  voice  whole  armies  halt 
In  full  pursuit,  and  check  their  thirst  of  blood. 
Soon  at  the  king's  command,  like  hasty  streams 
Damm'd  up  a  while,  they  foam  and  pour  along 
With  fresh  recruiting  might,  Thestag.whohop'd 
His  foes  were  lost,  now  once  more  hears  asUinn'd 
The  dreadful  din  :  he  shivers  ev'ry  limb; 
He  starts,  he  bounds;  each  bush  presents  a  foe. 
Press'd  by  the  fresh  relay,  no  pause  allow'd, 
Breathless  and  faint,  he  fakers  in  his  pace, 
And  lifts  his  weary  limbs  with  pain,  that  scarce 
Sustain  their  load  :   he  pants,  he  sobs  appall'd  ; 
Drops  down  his  heavy  head  to  earth,  beneath 
Hiscunibrous  beams  oppress'd.  But  if  perchance 
Some  prying  eye  surprise  him,  soon  he  rears 
Erect  his  tow'ring  front,  bounds  o'er  the  lawn 
With  ill-dissembled  vigor,  to  amuse 
The  knowing  forester,  who  inly  smiles 
At  his  weak  shifts  and  unavailing  frauds. 
So  midnight  tapers  waste  their  last  remains, 


Vain  w  ere  the  gloomy  cave,  such  as  of  old 
Betray'd  to  lawless  love  the  Tyrian  queen  : 
For  Britain'.-  \  irtuons  nymphs  are  chaste  as  fair  ; 
Spotlc-s,  unblam'd,  with  equal  triumph  reign 
In  the  dun  gloom  as  in  the  blaze  of  day. 
Now  the  blown  stagthro'woodsg  hugs,  roads,  and 
Has  nieasur'd  half  the  forest;  but,  alas!  [streams, 
He  flics  in  vain  ;   he  (lies  not  from  his  fears. 
Tho'  far  he  cast  the  ling' ring  pack  behind, 

I  His  haggard  fancy  still  with  horror  views 
The  fell  destroyer  ;  still  the  fatal  cry 
Insults  his  ears,  and  wounds  his  tremblingheart. 
So  the  poor  fury-haunted  wretch  (his  bauds 
.  In  guiltless  blood  distain'd)  sr.ii I  seems  to  hear 
Thedyingshrieks;  and  the  pale threat'ning  ghost 
Moves  as  he  moves,  and  as  he  flies  pursues. 
See  here  his  slot ;  up  von  green  hill  he  climbs, 
I  Pants  on  his  brow  awhile,  sadly  looks  back 
■  On  his  pursuers,  cov'rmg  all  the  plain  ; 
3  But,  wrung  with  anguish,  beannotlong  the  fight, 
t  Shouts  down  the  steep,  and  sweats  along  the  vale; 


From  wood  to  wood  redoubling  thunders  roll. 
And  bellow  thro'  the  vales  ;  the  moving  storm 
Thickens  amain,  and  loud  triumphant  shouts. 
And  horns  shrill  warbling  in  each  glade,  prelude 
To  his  approaching  fate.     And  now  in  view. 
With  hobbling  gait  and  high,  exerts  amaz'd 
What  strength  is  left  ;  to  the  last  dregs  of  life 
Reduc'd,  his  spirits  fail,  on  ev'rv  side 
Hemm'd  in,  be;i<-g'd  ;  not  the  least  op'ning  left 
To  gleaming  hope,  th'  unhappy'?  last  reserve. 
Where  shall  we  turn,  or  whither  fly  ?  Despair 
Gives  courage  to  the  weak.     Resolv'd  to  die, 
He  fears  no  more,  but  rushes  on  his  foes, 
And  deals  his  deaths  around;   beneath  his  feet 
These  grovelling  lie,  those  by  his  antlers  gor'd 
Defile  th'  ensanguin'd  plain.    Ah, see!  di?trecs'd 
He  stands  at  bay  against  yon  knotty  trunk, 
That  covers  w-ell  his  rear ;  his  front  presents^ 
An  host  of  foes.     O  shun,  ye  noble  train, 
The  rude  encounter,  and  believe  your  lives 
Your  country's  due  alone.     As  now  aloof 
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1  hey  wir_  he  finds  his  «oul  nprais'd 

Tonne  some  great  exploit  :  he<tharges  home 
Upon  the  broken  pack,  that  on  each  side 

diverse  :  then  as  o'er  the  turf  lie  strains, 
lie  vents  the  cooling  .stream,  and  up  the  breeze 
■  his  coarse  with  eager  violence ; 
n  luke>  the  soil,  and  plunges  in  the  flood 
Precipitant :  down  the  mid  streams  he  wafts 
Along,  til!,  (like  a  ship  disrress'd,  that  runs 
Into  some  winding  creek)  close  to  the  verge 
Of  a  small  island,  Tor  his  Weary  feet 

anchorage  he  finds,  there  sculks  immers'd  : 
Hi-  :  above  the  (wave  draws  in 

The  vital  air;  all  else  beneath  the  flood 
CVmceal'd  and  lost,  deceives  each  prying  eve 
<  >f  m    .  or  brute.     In  vain  the  crowding  pack 
Draw  on  tfcc!  margin  of  the  stream,  or  cut 
■  with  oary  feet,  that  move 
In  equal  time.     The  gliding  waters  have 
race  behind,  and  his  contracted  pores 
But  sparingly  perspire  :  the  huntsman  strains 
His  lab'ring  fangs,  and  puffs  his  checks  in  \;.iu. 
'     length  a  blood-hound  bold,  studious  to  kill 
e,  winds  him  from  far  ; 
i  he  leaps  i:no  the  flood,  his  mouth 
Enudop'ning  spends  amain,  atul  his  wide  throat 
ry  note  with  joy  ;  then  fearless  dives 
Beneath  the  wave,  hangs  on  his  haunch,  and 

-■  ninds 
Til'  unhappy  brute,  that  flounders  in  the  stream, 
.    distress**},  and  straggling  strives  to  mount 
y  shore.     Haply  once  more  escap'd, 
Again  lie  stands  at  bay,  amid  the  groves 
Of  willows  bending  low  their  downy  heads. 
transport  fires  the  greedv  pack  ; 
•  im  the  deep,and  thosecrawl  up  withprun 
The  skpp'ry  bank,  while  others  on  firm  land 

«  -tag  repels  eacb  bold  assault, 
Maintains  his.  po^,  and  wounds  for  wounds  re- 
As  when  some  wilv  corsair  boards  a  ship  [turns, 
Full  freighted,  or  from  Afric's  golden  coasts 
Or  India's  wealthy  strand,  bis  bloody  crew 
I  pojj  iter  deck  he  slings ;  these  in  the  deep 
Drop  short,  and  swim  to  reach  hcrsteepy  side-. 
And  clinging  climb  aloft,  while  those  on  board 
I  ri£c  on  the  work  of  fate  ;  the  master  bold, 
Press'd  to  his  last  retreat,  bravely  resolves 
To  rink  his  wealth  beneath  the  whelming  wave. 
His  wealth,  his  foes,  nor  unreveng'd  to  die  : 

sit  with  the  stag,  so  he  resolves 
To  plunge  at  once  into  the  flood  below, 
Himself,  hi-  foes,  in  one  deep  gu'ph  immers'd. 
Krc  yet  he  executes  this  dire  intent, 
In  wild  disorder  once  more  views  the  light ; 
Beneath  a  weight  of  woe  he  groans  distress'd, 
The  tear-,  run  trickling  down  his  hairy  cheeks  : 
He  weeps  noTweeps  in  vain.     The  king  beholds 
His  wretched  plight,  and  tenderness  innate 
Mores  his  are, it  soul.  Soon  at  hishigh  command 
Hehuk'd,  the  disappointed  hungry  pack- 
Retire  submiss,  and  gTurnbling  quit  their  pre,. 
Great  Prince!  from  thee  what  may  thy  subject; 
So  kind  and  so  beneficent  to  brute-  !         [hope, 
O  Mercy,  heavenly  born  !  sweet  attribute  ! 


Thou  great,  thou  best,  prerogative  of  pow'rl 
.!  U-! i;  emaygaanlthethrone;  butjoin'dwiththee, 
On  rocks  of  adamant  it  stands  secure, 
And  brave  the stiorms beneath  :  soon  as  thy  smiles 
Gild  the  rough  deep, the  foaming  waves  subside, 
And  ail  the  noisy  tumult  sinks  in  peace. 

BOOK  IV. 

THE     ARGUMENT. 

Of  the  necessity  of  destroy  ingsomc  beasts  ^euia^tt' 
serving  otnerjsfor  the  use  of  man.  Of  breeding 
of  hounds;  the  season  fur  this  business.  The 
choice  of  a  dog  of  great  moment.  Of  the  lit- 
ter of  whelps.  Of  the  number  to  lc  reared.  Of 
setting  tht  ,>>  out  to  their  several  walks.  Care 
to  ic  taken  to  prevent  their  hauling  too  soon.  Of 
entering  the  .eltelps.  Of  breaking  themj'roni 
running  at  sheep.  Of  the  diseases  of  hounds. 
Of  their  age.  Ofmuuiu'ss  :  two  svr/s  of  it  de- 
scribed; I Ik  dumb , and oulragcous,madncss:  its 
dreadful  effects.  Burning  if  the  wound  recant*- 
meuded  as  preventing  all  ill  consequences.  The 
infectious  hounds  to  be  separafed,andfedapart. 
The  vanity  of  trusting  to  the  many  infallible 
cures  for  this  malady.  The  dismal  effects  of  the 
biting  of  a  mad  dog  upon  man  described.  De- 
scription of  the  otti  r  hunting.   The  conclusion. 

WitATE'ERof  earth  is  fonn'd  to  earth  returns 
Dissolv'd  :   the  various  objects  we  behold, 
Plants,  animals,  this  whole  material  mass, 
Are  ever  changing,  ever  new.     The  soul 
Of  man  alone,  that  particle  divine, 
Kscnpes  the  w  reck  of  worlds,  when  all  things  fail: 
Mencegreatthcdistance'twixttheheastst  hat  perish 
And  God's  bright  image,  man's  immortal  race. 
The  brute  creation  are  his  property, 
Subservient  to  his  will  and  for  him  made: 
As  hurtful  these  he  kills,  as  useful  those 
Preserves  ;  their  sole  and  arbitrary  king. 
Should  he  not  kill  (as  erst  the  Samian  sage 
Taught  unadvis'd,  and  Indian  brachmans  now 
As  vainly  preach),  the  teeming  rav'nous  brutes 
Might  fill  the  scanty  space  of  this  terrene, 
Encnmb'ring  all  the  globe  :  should  not  his  care 
I  mprove  the  growing  stock, theirkinds  might  fail, 
Man  might  once  more  on  roots  and  acorns  feed, 
And  thro'  the  desafts  range,  shiv'ring,  forlorn, 
Quite  destitute  of  ev'rv  solace  dear, 
And  ev'rv  smiling  gaiety  of  life. 

The  prudent  huntsman  therefore  will  supply 
\^" i 1 1 1  annual  large  recruits  his  broken  pack, 
And  propagate  their  kind.     As  from  the  root 
Fresh  scions  still  spring  forth,  and  daily  yield 
New  blooming  honors  to  the  parent  tree  ; 
Far  shall  his  pack  he  fant'd,  far  sought  his  breed; 
And  princes  at  their  tables  feast  those  hounds 
lii-  hand  presents,  an  acceptable  boon. 

lire  yet  the  sun  thro'  the  bright  Ram  has  urg'd 
His  steepy  course,  or  mother  earth  unbound 
Her  frozen  bosom  to  the  western  gale;   [solv'd, 
When  feather'd  troops,  their  social  leagues  clis-    I 
Select  their  mates,  and  on  the  leafless  elm 
The  noisy  rook  builds  high  her  wicker  nest  : 
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Mark  well  the  wanton  females  of  thy  pack, 
That  curl  their  taper  tails,  and  frisking  court 
Their  piebald  mates  enamour  d  ;  their  red  eyes 
Flash  fires  impure  ;  nor  rest  nor  food  they  take, 
Goaded  hy  furious  love.     In  separate  cells 
Confine  them  now,  lest  Moody  civil  wars 
Annov  thv  peaceful  state.     If  left  at  targe, 
The  growling  rivals  in  dread  battle  join, 
And  rude  encounter  ;  on  Scamunder's  stream 
Heroes  of  old  with  far  less  fury  fought 
For  the  bright  Spartan  dame,  their  valor's  prize. 
Mangled  and  torn  thy  fav'ritc  hounds  shall  lie 
Stretch'd  on  the  ground;  thy  kennel  shall  appear 
A  field  of  blood  :  like  some  unhappy  town 
In  civil  broil;,  eonfus'd,  while  Discord  shakes 
Her  bloody  scourge  aloft,  fierce  parties  rage, 
Staining  their  impious  hands  in  mutual  death  ; 
And  still  the  best  bcluv'd  and  bravest  tall: 
.Such  are  the  dire  effects  of  lawless  love. 

Huntsman  !  these  ills-  by  timely  prudent  care 
Prevent  :  for  e\"ry  longing  dame  select 
Some  happy  paramour  :  to  him  alone 
In  league  connubial  join.     Cpnsider  well 
His  lineage;  what  his  fathers  did  of  old, 
Chiefs  of  the  pack,  and   first  to  climb  the  rock, 
Or  plunge  into  the  deep,  or  thread  the  brake 
With  thorns  sharp-pointed,  pfash'd,  and  briers 

interwoven: 
Observe  with  care  his  shape,  sort,  color,  size: 
Nor  will  sazneious  huntsmen  less  regard 
His  inward  habits.    The  vain  babbler  shun, 
Fixer  loquacious,  ever  in  the  wrong  : 
His  foolish  offspring  shall  offend  thv  ears 
\\  uh  false  alarms  and  loud  impertinence. 
Nor  less  the  shifting  cur  avoid,  that  breaks 
Illusive  from  the  pack  ;  to  the  next  hedge 
Devious  he  strays,  there  ev'rv  Muse  he  tries  ; 
Jf  haply  then  he  cross  the  steaming  scent, 
Away  he  Hies  vain-glorious,  and  exults 
As  of  the  pack  supreme,  and  in  his  speed 
And  strength  unrivall'd.    Lo  !  cast  far  behind 
His  vex'd  associates  pant,  and  lab'ring  strain 
To  climb  the  steep  ascent.     Soon  as  they  reach 
Th'  insulting  boaster,  his  false  courage  fails, 
Behind  he  lags,  dooin'd  to  the  fatal  noose, 
His  mas-tor's  hate,  and  scorn  of  all  the  field. 
What  can  from  such  be  hop'd  but  a  base  brood 
Of  coward  curs   a  frantic,  vagrant  race? 

Y\  hen  now  the  third  revolving  moon  appears, 
With  sharpen'd  horns,  above  the  horizon's  brink, 
Without  Lucit.a's  aid  expect  thy  hopes 
Are  amplverown'd  :  short  pang:,  produce  to  light 
The  smoking  litter,  crawling,  helpless,  blind; 
Nature  their  guide,  they  seek  the  pouting  teat 
That  plenteous  streams.  Soon  as  the  tendcrdam 
Has  form'd  them  with  her  tongue,  with  pleasure 
The  marks  of  their  renoun'd  progenitors   [view 
e  pledge  of  triumphs  vet  to  come.  All  these 
Select  with  joy  ;  but  to  die  merciless  Hood 
Expose  the  dwindling  refuge,  nor  o'erioad 
Th' indulgent  mother.     IfthVheart  r< 
Unwilling  Ijtt destroy,  a  nurse  provide. 
And  to  the  foster-parent  give  the  core 
Of  thy  superfluous  brood  ,  she'll  cherish  kind 


The  alien  offspring  ;  plcas'd  thou  shah  behold 
Li  <  i  tenderness  and  hospitable  low 

If  frolic  now  and  playful  they  desert 
Their  gloomy  cell,  and  on  the  \erdant  turf, 
\\  ith  nerves  improv'd,  pursue  the  mimic chaee 
Coursing  around,  unto  thv  choicest  friends 
Commit  thv  valued  prize  ;   the  rustic  dames 
Shall  at  thv  kennel  wait,  and  in  their  laps 
Receive  thy  growing  hopes,  with  mam;  a  kiss 
Caress,  and  dignify  their  little  charge 
With  some  great  title,  and  resounding  name 
Of  high  import.     But  cautious  here  observe 
To  check  their  youthful  ardor;  nor  permit 
The  unexperienced  yotiker,  immature, 
Alone  to  range  the  wood;,  or  haunt  the  brakes 
\Y  here  dodging  conies  sport:  his  nerves  un-trung 
And  strength  unequal,  the  laborious  chace 
Shall  stint  his  growth,  and  his  rash  forward  vouth 
Contract  such  vicious  habits  as  thy  care 
And  late  correction  never    hall  reclaim. 

When  to  full  strength  arriv'd,  mature  and  bold. 
Conduct  them  to  the  field  :  not  all  at  once; 
But,  as  thy  cooler  prudence  shall  direct, 
Select  a  few,  and  form  them  by  degrees 
To  stricter  discipline.     With  these  consort 
The  staunch  and  steady  sages  of  thv  pack,  i 
By  long  experience  vcrs'd  in  all  the  w  ile-, 
And  subtle  doublings  of  the  various  chace. 
Fasv  the  lesson  of  the  voutbful  train 
When instinctprompts.andw  heucxampleguides. 
If  the  too  forward  yonker  at  the  head 
Press  boldly  on  in  wanton  sportive  mood. 
Correct  his  haste,  and  let  him  feel  abash'd 
The  ruling  whip  ;  but  if  he  stoop  behind 
In  waxy  modest  guise,  to  his  own  nose 
Confiding  sure,  give  him  full  scope  to  work 
His  winding  way,  and  with  thy  voice  applaurl 
His  patience  and  his  care;  soon  shall  thou  view 
The  hopeful  pupil  leader  of  his  tribe, 
And  all  the  !ist'nin<i  pack  attend  his  call,     [plav 

Oft  lead  them  forth  were  wanton  lambkins 
And  bleating  dams  with  jealous  eyes  observe 
Their  tender  care.     If  at  the  crowding  flock 
He  bay  presumptuous,  or  with  eagi  r  haste 
Pursue  them  scatter'd  o'er  the  verdant  plain, 
In  the  foul  fact  attach'd,  to  the  strong  ram 
Tie  fast  the  rash  offender.     See!  at  first 
His  horn'd  companion,  fearfftl  and  ama  'd 
Shall  draghim  tremblin^o'er  the  rugejed  '.round  ; 
Then,  with  his  kfed  fatigu'd,  shall  turn  ahead. 
And  with  his  curl'd  hard  front  incessaftl  peal 
The  panting  wretch,  till  breathless  and  astunn'c', 
Stretch'd  on  the  turf  he  lie.  Then  spare  not  rfefcAi 
The  twining  whip,  but  ply  his  bleeding  sides. 
Lash  after  lash  ;  and  with  thv  threafning  voice, 
Harsh-echoing  from  the  hills,  inculcate  hind 
His  vile  offence.    Sooner  shall  trembling  d  n<s, 
Escap'd  the  hawk's  sharp  talons,  in  mid  air 
Assail  their  dang'vous  foe,  than  he  once  more 
Disturb  the  peaceful  flocks.    In  tender 
Thus  youth  is  train'd,  as  cursous  artists  bend 

per  pliant  twi^,  or  potters  form 
Their  soft  and  ductile  clay  to  various  si. 

Nor  i-.'t  enough  to  treed,  but  to  preserve 
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Must  be  the  huntsman's  care.  The  staunch  old 

hounds, 
Guides  of  thy  pack,  th<>'  but  in  number  few, 
Are  yet  of  great  account ;  shall  oft  untie 
The  Gordian  knot  when  rcaoen  at  a  »tand 
1'uzzling  is  lost,  and  all  thy  art  is  vain. 
O'er  clogging  fallows,  o'er  dry  plaster'd  roads. 
O'er  floated  meads,o'er  plains  withflocksdistain'd 
RaaL«sceating,  these  must  lead  the  dubious  way. 
As  party-duets  in  senates  who  preside 
With  pleaded  reason,  and  with  well  turn'd  speech 
Conduct  the  staring  "multitudi  ;  so  these 
Direct  the  pack,  who  with  joint  cry  approve, 
And  loudly  boasts  discoveries  not  their  own. 

Unnumberd  accidents  and  various  ills 
A ttend  thv  pack ,  bang  hovering  o'er  their  heads, 
And  point  the  way  thatleads  to  death's  dark  esv£ 
Short  is  their  span  .  few  al  the  date  arrive 
Of  antient  Argus,  in  old  Homer's  song 
So  highly  tteuor'd  :  kind,  sagacious  brute  ! 
Not  e'en  Minerva's  wisdom  could  conceal 
Thy  much  lov'd  master  from  thy  nicer  -senso  •     ; 
Dung,  his  lord  he  own'd,  view'd  him  all  o'er 
A\  ith  eager  eyes,   then  clus'd  those  eyes  welli 
plea-'d. 

Or  lesser  ill-  the  Muse  declines  to  sing, 
Nor  stoops  so  low  ;  of  these  each  groom  can  telll 
The  proper  remedy.    But,  oh  !  what  care, 
What  prudence,  can  prevent  madness,  the  worst 
Of  maladies!  Terrific  pest '.  that  blasts 
The  huntsman's  hope-,  and  desolation  spreads 
Thro' all  th'  unpeopled  kennel  unrestratn'd, 
Mare  fatal  than  th'  ejivenom'd  viper's  bite. 
Or  tiiat  Apulian  spider's  pots'nous  -ting, 
Ileal'd  bv  the  plea-ins  antidote  of  sounds. 

When  Sirius  reigns,  and  the  sun's  parching 
Bake  the  dry  gaping  surface,  visit  thou,  [beams 
Jiach  even  and  morn, with  quick  observant  eje. 

Thy  panting  pack.    If,  in  dark  sullen  mood, 
The  glouting  hound  refu-e  his  wonted  meal, 
Retiring  to  some  clo-e  obscure  retreat, 
Gloomy,  disconsolate,  with  speed  remove 
The  poor  infectious  wretch,  and  in  strong  chains 
Bind  him  suspected.    Thus  that  dire  disease, 
Which  art  can't  cure,  wise  caution  may  prevent. 

But  this  neglected,  soon  expect  a  change, 
A  di-mal  change — confusion,  phrensy,  death  ; 
Or  in  some  dark  recess  the  senseless  brute 
Sit-  sadly  pining;  deep  melancholy 
And  black  despair  upon  hi   clouded  brow 
Hang  low'ring  ;  from  his  half-op'iung  jaws 
The  clammy  venom  and  infectious  froth 
Distilling  fall  ;  and  from  his  lungs,  infiam'd, 
Malignant  vapors  taint  the  ambient  air, 
Breathing  perdition  ;  bis  dim  eyes  are  glaz'd, 
He  droops  hi3  pensive  head  ,  his  trembling  limbs 
No  more  support  his  weight ;  abject  he  lies, 
Dumb,  spiritless,  benumb'd  ;  iili  death  at  last 
Gracious  attend,,  and  kindly  brings  relief. 

Or,  if  outrageous  grown,  behold,  alas  1 
A  vet  more  dreadful  scene  ;  his  ^larine;  eye? 
Redden  with  fury  ;  like  some  angry  boar 
Churning  he  foam»,  and  on  his  back  erect 
Ilia  pointed  bristle*  rue  ,  his  tail  incurv'd 


He  drops, and  with  harsh  broken  bowlines  rend-' 
The  |>oi-en-taintcd  air  ;  w  ith  rough  course  voice 
Incessant  bays,  and  snuffs  th'  infections  breeze  , 
This  way  and  t hat  Ik- -tares  aghast,  and  -tarts 
At  his  own  shade,  jealous,  as  if  he  deein'd 
The  world  his  foes.  If  haply  t'ward  the  stream 
He  ca-t  his  roving  eye,  could  horror  chills 
His  soul ;  averse  he  flies,  trembling,  appall'd  ; 
Now  frantic  to  the  kennel's  utmost  Verge 
Raving  he  runs,  and  deals  destruction  round  : 
The  pack  fly  diverse  ;  for  wbate'er  be  meets 
Vengeful  he  bites,  and  cv'rv  bite  i-  death. 

If  now  perchance,  thro*  the  weak  fence  o-enp'd. 
Fat  up  the  wind  he  roves,  with  open  mouth 
Inhales  the  Cooling  breeze,  tmr  man  nor  beast 
lie  span*  implacable.  The  hunter  horse, 
Once  kind  a-sociate  of  his  sylvan  toils 
(Who  hap})  now  without  the  kennels  mound 
Crop-  the  rank  mead,and  list'ning  hears  with  joy 
The  cheering  cry  that  morn  and  eve  salutes 
His  raptor  d  sense),  a  wretchedvictim  falls, 
Unhappy  quadruped.    No  more,  alas! 
Shall  fhv  fond  master  with  his  voire  applaud 
Thy  gentleness,  thy  >pecd  ;  or  with  his  hand 
Stroke  thy  soft  dappled  sides,  a- he  each  day 
Vi^it-,  thy  stall,  w  ell  pleas'd  :  no  more  shah  thou 
With  sprightly  neighings  to  the  winding  horn,. 
And  the  loud  op'ning  pack  in  concert  jean  *d, 
Glad  his  proud  heart  ;  for  obi  the  secret  wound 
Rankling  inflames !  he  bites theground, and  dies! 
Hence  to  the  village  with  pernicious  haste 
Baneful  he  bends  his  course  :  the  village  flies 
Alarm'd  ;  the  tender  mother  in  h«r  arms 
Hugs  close  the  trembling  babe  i  the  door*  are 

barr'd , 
And  flsing  curs,  by  native  instinct  taught, 
Shun  the  contagious  bane  :  the  rustic  bands 
Hurry  to  arms,  the  rude  militia  seise 
W  hate'erat  hand  they  find;  clubs,  forks,  or  guns. 
From  cv'ry  quarter  charge  the  furious  foe, 
In  wild  disorder  and  uncouth  array  ;         [gor'd, 
Till  now  with  wounds  on  wounds  opprc-s'd  and 
Atone  short  pois'nous  grasp  he  breathes  his  last. 
Hence  to  the  kennel,  Muse  !  return,  and  view 
With  heavy  heart  that   hospital  of  woe, 
Where  Horror  stalks  at  large  !  insatiate  Death 
Siii  prowling  o'er  his  prey  ;  each  hour  presents 
A  dift.  rent  scene  of  rum  and  distress. 
How  busv  art  thou.  Fate  I  and  how  severe 
Thy  pointed  wrath  '.  the  dying  and  the  dead 
Promiscuous  lie;  o'er  thc^e  the  living  fight 
In  one  sternal  broil,  not  conscious  why, 
Nor  yet  with  whom.  So  drunkards  in  their  cups 
Spare  not  their  friends,  while  senseless  squabble 

reigns. 
Hunt  -man,  it  much  behoves  thee  to  avoid 
The  ]>eri!ous  debate.     Ah  !  rouse  up  all 
Thv  vigilance,  and  tread  the  treach'rous  irround 
With  can  ful  stop.     Thy  fires  unquenck'd  pre« 

serve, 
As  erst  the  vestal  flame  :  the  pointed  steel 
In  'he  hot  embers  hide  ;  and  if  surpris'd 
Thou  feel'st  the  deadly  bite,  quick  urge  it  home 
Into  the  recent  sore,  and  cauterise 

The 
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The  wound:  spare  northv  flesh, nordroadth'event: 
Vul  can  (hall  ^avc  when  T'sculapius  tail?,  [humus 
Here  should  the  knowing  Muse  recount  the 
To  stop  this  growing  plngiic  :  and  here,  alas  1 
Each  hand  presents  a  soVreign  cure  and  boasts 
Infallibility  ,  but  boasts  in  vain. 
On  this  depend  —  each  to  his  sep'rate  seat 
Confine,  in  fetters  bound ;  give  each  his  mess 
Apart,  liis  range  in  open  air  :   and  then 
It  deadly  symptoms  to  thv  grief  appear, 
Devote  the  wretch,  and  fit  liijn  greatly  fall,    ', 
A  gen'rous  victim  for  the  public  weal. 

Sing,  philosophic  Muse  !   the  dire  effects 
Of  this  contagious  bite  on  hapless  man. 
The  rustic  swains,  by  long  tradition  taught 
Of  leeches  old,  a>  soon  as  they  perceive 
The  bite  impress,  to  the  sea-coasts  repair. 
Plung'd  in  the  briny  flood,  th'  unhappy  vouth 
Now  journeys  home  secure,  but  soon  shall  wish 
The  seas  as  yet  had  cover'd  him  beneath 
The  foaming  surge  full  manv  a  fathom  deep. 
A  fate  more  dismal,  and  superior  ills, 
Hung  o'er  his  head  devoted.     When  the  moon,  j 
Closing  her  monthly  round,  returns  again 
To  glad  the  night,  or  when  full-orb'd  she  shines 
High  in  the  vault  of  heaven,  the  lurking  pesj 
Begins  the  dire  assault.     The  pois'nous  foam, 
Thro  the  deep  wound  ins till'd  with  hostile  rage, 
And  all  its  fiery  particles  saline, 
Invades  lh'  arterial  fluid,  whose  red  waves 
Tempestuous  heave,  and,  their  cohesion  broke, 
Fermenting,  boil ;  intestine  war  ensue?, 
A  i id  order  to  confusion  turns  embroil'd. 
Now  the  distended  vessels  scarce  contain 
The  wild  uproar,  but  press  each  weaker  part, 
Unable  to  resist:  the  tender  brain 
And  stomach  surfer  most :  convulsions  shake 
His  trembling  nerves,  and  waud'ring  pungent 

pains 
Pi  nchsore  the  sleepless  wretch:  hi-  flutt' ring  pulse 
Oft  intermits;  pensive  and  sad,  he  mourns 
His  cruel  fate,  and  to  his  weeping  friends 
Laments  in  vain  ;  tohastv  ansjer  prone. 
Resents  each  slight  offence,  walks  with  quick  step, 
And  wildly  flares  :   at  last  with  boundless  swav 
The  tyrant  phrensy  reigns ;  for  a-  the  d  ig 
Whose  fatal  bite  convey'd  th'  infectious  bane, 
Raving  he  foams,  ami  howls,  and  barks,  and  bites. 
Like  agitations  in  hi->  boiling  blood 
Present  like  species  to  his  troubled  mind, 
His  nature  and  his  actions  nil  canine. 
So  (as  old  Homer  sung)  th'  associates  wild 
Of  waud'ring  Ithacus,  be  Circe's  charms 
To  swine  trans  for  m'd,  ran  grunting  thro'  the 
Dreadful  example  to  a  wicked  world  !     [grove-. 
See  there  distress'd  helies!  parch'dup  withthirst, 
But  dares  not  drink  ;  i ill  now  at  last  h'u  soul 
Trembling  escapes,  her  noisome  dungeon  leaves, 
And  to  some  purer  region  wings  away. 

One  labor  vet  remains,  celestial  Maid! 
Another  element  demands  thv  song. 
Nr»  more  o'er  craggy  steep-:,  thro'  coverts  thick 
Willi  pointed  thorn,  and  brier-  intricate. 
Urge  on  with  horn  and  voice  the  painful  pack, 


But  skim  with  wanton  wing  tli'  irriiruous  vale. 
Where  winding   trcaini  amid  the  flow  ry  meads 
Perpetual  glide  along,  and  undermine. 
The  cavern  d  banks,  by  the  tenacious  roots 
Of  hoary  willows  arcild,  gloomy  retreat 
Of  the  brieht  scaly  kind,  where  they  at  will 
On  the  green  uat'ry  reed,  their  pasture  gaze  ; 
Suck  the  moist  toil  ;  or  slumber  at  their  ci-c, 
Rock'd  by  the  restless  hook  that  draws  a-lopc 
Its  humid  train,  and  laves  their  dark  abode-. 
Where  rages  not  oppression  ?  where,  ala-,  ! 
Is  Innocence  secure?    Rapine  and  Spoil 
Haunte'entheloweatdeeps  ;  seas  have  theirsharks. 
Rivers  and  ponds  inclose  the  rav'nous  pike  ; 
He  in  his  turn  becomes  a  prey,  on  him 
Th'  amphibious  otter  feasts.     Just  is  his  fate 
Deserv'il:  but  tyrants  knowno  bounds;  Dorspeare, 
That  bristle  on  his  back,  defend  the  perch 
from  his  wide  greed.)  jaws  ;  nor  burnish'd  mail 
The  yellow  carp  ;  nor  all  his  arts  can  save 
Th'  insinuating  eel,  that  hides  his  head 
Beneath  the  slimy  mud  ;  nor  yet  escapes 
The  crimson-spotted  trout,  the  river's  pride, 
And  beauty  of  the  stream.     Without  remorse 
This  midnight  pillager,  raging  around, 
Insatiate,  swallowsall.     The  owner  mourns 
Th'  unpeopled  rivullet,  and  gladly  hears 
The  huntsman's  early  call,  and  sees  with  joy 
The  jovial  crew,  that  march  upon  its  banks 
In  gay  parade,  with  bearded  lances  arm'd. 
This  subtle  spoiler,  of  the  beaver  kind, 
Far  oil*  perhaps,  where  antient  alders  shade 
The  deep  still  pool,  within  some  hollow  trunk 
Contrives  his  wicker  couch,  whence  he  surveys 
His  long  purlieu,  lord  of  the  stream,  and  all 
The  fi  uu v  shoals  his  own.  But  you,  brave  youths! 
Dispute  the  felon's  claim  ;  trv  ev'rv  root, 
And  ev'ry  reedy  bank  ;  encourage  all 
The  busy  spreading  pack,  that  fearless  plunge 
Into  the  llood,  and  cross  the  rapid  stream. 
Bid  rock-,  and  cave-,  and  each  resounding  shore, 
Proclaim  your  bold  defiance!  loudly  raise 
Each  cheering  voice,  till  distant  hills  repeat 
The  triumphs  of  the  vale.     On  the  soft  sand 
See  there,  his  seal  impress'd  !  and  on  that  bank 
Behold  the  glitt'ring  spoils,  half-eaten  fi-h, 
Scale*,  tins,  and  bone-,  the  leavings  of  his  feast 
Ah !  on  that  yielding  sag-bed,  see,  once  more 
His  seal  I  view.     O'er  yon  dank  rushy  marsh 
The  sly  goose-footed  prowler  bends  his  course, 
And  seeks  the  distant --hallows.  Hunt-man. bring 
Thv  eager  pack,  and  trail  him  to  his  couch. 
Hark!   the  loud  peal  begins,  the  elam'nms  joy. 
The  gallant  chilling,  loads  the  trembling  air. 

Ye  Naiads  fair,  who  o'er  these  floods  preside, 
Raise  up  your  dripping  heads  above  the  wave, 
And  hear  our  melody.     The  harmonious  notes 
Float  with  the  stream,  and  ev'ry  winding  creek 
And  hollow  rock,  that  e'er  the  dimpling  flood 
Nods  pendant,  still  improve  from  shore  to  shore 
Our  sweet  re  itemed  joys.     W "hat  shouts  ! 
What  clamor  loud  !    what  gay  heart-cheering 

sounds 
U/rge  thro'  the  breathing  brass  their  mazy  way! 

Nut 
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Not  choirs  of  Triton?  c^.Kl  with  sprigrnlier  strains 
Tke  dancing  billowy  »  hen  proud  Neptune  rides 
In  triumph  o*ei  the  deep.     How  grei 
They  snuff  i  lie  fiaky  -n.iw.  thai  to  each  h'l-.ide 
Rank-scenting  clin  s!  Sec  howthemorningdews 
Tlieysweep.that  from  til*  irfeel  besprinkling  drop 
I       ■  -■.'..  and  leave?*  Uaok  oblique  behind. 
Now  tin  linn  i   nil  tl.  th*n  in  the  flood 

•    co'  reedy  |>oohi 
!,    -::in2  thev  rttwk  their  way :  no  hole  escapee 
Their  curious  search.  With  quick  Benaation  now 
The  futnj    -  tigs  •,  flutter  tkeir  hearts, 

double  bursts  from  ev'ry  mouth 
In  louder  symphonies.     You  hollow  trunk, 
That  with  its  hoary  head  incurved  salutes 
The  passing  wave,  must  be  '.no  tyrant's  fort, 
And  dread  abode.    How  these  impatient  climb, 
While  others  at  the  root  incessant  bay  ! 
They  put  him  down.   See,  there  he  dives  along  ! 
TV  amending  bubbles  maTk  his  gloomy  way. 
Quick  fix  the  neis,  and  cut  off  his  retreat 
futo  th*  shell' imp  deeps.    Ah  !  there  he  vents  ! 
The.  pack  plunge  Headlong,  aad  protendpdspears 
Me  tace  destruction,  while  the  troubled  surge 
Indig  .  int  foams,  and  all  the  scaly  kind 
Affrighted  hide  their  head-.  Wild  tumult  reigns, 
And  loud  uproar.  Ah!  there  once  more hevents! 
Sec  !  that  bold  hound  hasseis'd  him  ;  down  they 

sink, 
Together  Lost ;  bat  soon  shall  he  repent 
His  rash  assault.    See  !  there  escap'd  he  flies 
Half  drown'd,  and  olatnbersuptheslippery  bank', 
With  ouze  and  blood  distnin'd.   Of  all  the  brutes, 
Whether  bv  nature  i'orin'd,  or  by  long  use, 
This  artful  diver  best  can  bear  the  want 
Of  vital  air.      Unequal  is  the  fight 
Beneath  the  whelming  element :  yet  there 
He  lives  not  iong,  but  respiration  needs 
At  proper  intervals.     Again  he  vents ; 

i  the  crowd  attack.  That  spear  ha?  piere'd 
His  ncck,<the  crimson  waves  confess  the  wound., 
Fix'd  is  the  bearded  lance,  unwelcome  ^uest, 
Where'er  he  flies ;  with  him  it  sinks  beneath, 
With  him  it  mounts  :  sure  guide  to  ev'ry  foe. 
Inlv  he  groans,  nor  oan  his  tender  wound 
Bear  the  cold  stream.   Lo!  W  yon  sedgy  bank 
He  creeps  disconsolate  :   hie  ninn'rous  foes 
Surround  him,  hounds  and  men.     Piere'd  thro' 

and  thro' 
On  pointed  spears  they  lift  him  hiph  in  air ; 
Wneglfnghe  hangs,  and  bites  in  vain. 

:  loud  horasyin  ing   trains, 

Proclaim  the  felon's  fate.     He  dies  !  he  dies ! 

Rejoice  ye  scaly  tribes!  and  leaping  dance 
Above  the  wave,  in  sign  of  liberty 

r'd;  the  cruel  tyrant  is  no  more. 
Rejoice*  secure  and  blest,  did  not  as  yet 
Remain  some  of  your  own  rapacious  kind, 
And  man,  fierce  man!  with  all  his  varinuswiles 

O  happv,  if  ve  knew  your  happy  state, 
V    rangersof  the  field- !  whom  Nature  boon 
Cheers  with  h<*r  'miles  and  ev'ry  element 
Conspires  o  bless.     What  if  no  heroes  frown 
From  marble  pedestals,  nor  Raphael's  works, 
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Nor  Titan's  lively  tints,  adorn  our  wafts  ? 
Yt<  these  the  meanest  of  us  mas  behold, 
And  at  another'.-  cost  may  least  at  will 
(  Hu  wOntTringevcs ;  what  can  the  owncrmorc? 
Rut  Vain,  alas!  is  wealth  not  grae'd  with  pow'r. 
The  flow'rv  landscape  and  the  glided  dome, 
And  vistas  op'uing  io  the  wearied  eve. 
1  tir<>'  all  his  wide  domain  ;  the  planted  grove, 
The  shrubby  wilderness,  with  its  pay  choir 
Of  warbling  birds,  can't  lull  to  soft  repose 
Th'  ambitious  wretch,  whose  discontented  soul 
I-  harrow'd  dav  and  night:  he  mourns, he  pines. 
Until  his  prince's  favor  makes  him  great. 
See  there  he  comes,  th'  exalted  idol  comes ! 
The  circle's  form'd,  and  all  his  fawning  slaves 
Devoutly  bow  to  earth  ;  from  ev'ry  mouth 
The  nauseous  flatt'rv  flows,  which  he  returns 
!  V»  ith  promises  that  die  as  soon  as  born. 
Vile  intercourse  !  where  Virtue  has  no  place. 
Frown  but  the  monarch,  all  his  dories  fade  ;  , 
He  mingles  with  the  throng,  outcast,  undone, 
The  pageant  of  a  dav;  without  one  friend 
To  sooth  bib  tortur'd  mind  ;  all,  all  are  fled; 
For  tho'  they  bask'd  in  his  meridian  ray, 
The  insects  vanish  as  his  beams  decline. 

Not  such  Our  friends;  for  here  no  dark  design. 
No  wicked  int'rest,  bribes  the  venal  heart  ; 
I'm!  inclination  to  our  bosoms  leads, 
And  wed?  them  there  forlife  ;  our  social  cups 
Smile  as  we  smile;  open  and  unreserv'd, 
We  speak  our  inmost  souls  ;  pood-humor,  mirth, 
S?ft  complaisance,  and  wit  from  malice  free, 
Smooth  ev'ry  brow,  and  plow  from  ev'ry  cheek. 

0  happiness  sincere!  what  wretch  would  groan 
Beneath  the  galling  load  of  pow'r,  or  walk 
Upon  the  slipp'ry  pavements  of  the  great, 
Who  thus  could  reign  unenvied  and  secure? 

Ye  guardian Pow'rs,  who  make  mankind  your 
care, 
Give  me  to  know  wise  Nat  tire's  hidden  depths, 
Trace  each  mysterious  cause,  v.khjudgemenlread 
Th'  expanded  volume,  and  submiss  adore 
That  great  creative  Will,  who  at  a  word. 
Spoke  forth  the wond'rous scenes  Bntif  mysoul. 
To  this  gross  clay  confin'd,  flutters  on  earth 
With  less  ambitious  wing,  unskill'd  to  range 
From  orb  to  orb,  where  Newton  leads  the  way. 
Andview  with  piercing  eyes  the  grand  machine. 
Worlds  above  worlds ;  subservient  to  his  voice 
Who,  veild  in  clouded  majesty,  alone 
Gives  light  to  all,  bids  the  preat  system  move, 
And  changeful  seasons  in  their  turns  advance, 
Unmov'd,  unchang'd,  himself;  yet  this  at  I 
Grant  me  propitious — m  inglorious  li;e^ 
Calm  atid  serene,  nor  lost  in  false  pursuits 
Of  wealth  or  honors ;  but  enough  to  raise 
My  drooping  friends,  preventing  modest  ivant 
That  dares  not  ask  :  and  if,  to  crown  ihy'joys, 
Ve  grant  me  health,  that,  ruddy  in  my  cheeks, 
Blooms  in  my  life's  decline;  fields,  wools,  and 

streams, 
Each  tow'rinp  hill,  each  humble  vale  below, 
Sh:u!hearmychccrinpvoice:myhoundsshal!wake 

The  lazvmoro,  and  glad  th'  horizon  round. 
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0.     Rural  Spurts  ;  a  Gcor^ir.     Gay. 
Inscribed  to  Mr.  Pope,  1713*. 
"  — securi  pradia  runs 
"  Pandimus."  nemesian. 

CANTO    I. 

You,  who  the  sweetsof  rural  life  have  known, 
Despise  th'  ungrateful  hurry  of  the  town  ; 
La  Windsor  proves  your  easy  hours  employ, 
And,  undisturb'd,  yourself  and  Muse  enjoy. 
Thames  listens  to  thy  strains,  and  silent  Hows, 
And  no  rude  wind  through  rustling  osier  blows  ; 
While  all  his  wond'ring  nymphs  around  thee 
To  hear  the  Syrens  •warble  in  thy  song,  [throng, 
But  I,  who  ne'er  was  blest  by  fortune's  hand, 
Nor  brighten'd  ploughshare  in  paternal  land, 
Long  in  the  noisy  town  have  been  immur'd, 
Resptr'd  its  smoke,  and  all  its  cares  endur'd  ; 
Where  news  and  politics  divide  mankind, 
And  schemes  of  state  involve  th'  uneasy  mind  ; 
Faction  embroils  the  world  ;  and  ev'ry  tongue 
Is  mov'd  by  flatt'ry,  or  with  scandal  hung: 
Friendship,  for  sylvan  shades,  the  palaoe  flies, 
Where  all  must  yield  to  int'rest's  dearer  ties ; 
Fach  rival  Machiavel  with  envv  burns. 
And  honesty  forsakes  them  all  by  turns  ; 
While  calumny  upon  each  party's  thrown  : 
Which  both  promote,  and  both  alike  disown. 
Fatigued  at  last,  a  calm  retreat  I  choose, 
And  sooth'd  the  harass'dmind  with  sweet  repose, 
Wherefieldsand  shades, and  the  refreshing  clime, 
Inspire  the  sylvan  song,  and  prompt  my  rhyme, 
My  Muse  shall  rove  through  flow'ry  meads  and 

plains, 
And  deck  with  rural  sports  her  native  strains  ; 
And  the  same  road  ambitiously  pursue, 
Frequented  by  the  Mantuan  swain  and  you. 

'Tis  not  that  rural  sports  alone  invite, 
But  all  the  grateful  country  breathes  delight ; 
Her  blooming  health  exerts  her  gentle  reign, 
And  strings  the  sinews  of  th'  industrious  swain. 
Soon  as  the.  morning  lark  salutes  the  day, 
Through  dewy  fields  I  take  my  frequent  way, 
Where  I  behold  the  farmer's  early  care 
In  the  revolving  labors  of  the  year. 

When  the  fresh  Spring  in  all  her  state  is  crown'd, 
And  high  luxuriantgrasso'erspreads  the  ground, 
The  laborer  with  a  bending  scythe  is  seen, 
Shaving  the  surface  of  the  waving;  green  ; 
Of  all  her  native  pride  disrobes  the  land, 
And  meads  lays  waste  before  his  sweeping  hand  ; 
While  with  the  mountingsun  th?  meadow  glows, 
The  fading  herbage  round  he  loosely  throws : 
But,  if  some  sign  portend  a  lasting  shr.w'r, 
Th'  experienc'd  swain  foresees  the  coming  hour, 
His  sun-burnt  hands  the  scatt'rinp;  fork  forsake, 
And  ruddy  darnse's  ply  the  saving'rake  ; 
In  rising  hills  the  fragrant  harvest  grows, 
And  spreads  along  the  field  in  equal  rows. 
,  Now  when  the  height  of  heaven  bright  Phce- 

bus  gams. 
And  level  rays  cleave  wide  the  thirsty  plains ; 


When  heifers  seek  the  shade  and  caoling  lake, 
And  in  the  middle  path-way  basks  the  snake  ; 

0  lea!  me,  guatd  me  from  the  sultry  hours, 
Hide  me,  ye  forests,  in  your  closest  bow'is. 
Where  the  tall  oak  his  spreading  arms  entwines, 
And  with  the  beech  a  mutual  shade  combines  ; 
W  here  flowslheinurm'i  ingbrook  invitingdreams 
Where  bordering  hazel  overhangs  the  streams, 
Whose  rollingcurrent  winding  round  and  round. 
With  frequent  falls  makes  all  the  wood  resound ; 
Upon  the  mossy  couch  my  limbs  I  cast, 

And  e'en  at  noon  the  sweets  of  ev'ning  taste. 

Here  I  peruse  the  Mantuan'a  Geonjic  strains, 
And  learn  the  labors  of  Italian  swains  ■, 
In  ev'ry  page  I  see  new  landscapes  rise, 
And  all  Hcsperia  opens  to  my  eyes  •, 

1  wander  o'er  the  various  rural  toil, 

And  know  the  nature  <  f  each  diffrent  soil  : 
This  waving  field  is  gilded  o'er  with  com, 
That  spreading  trees  with  blushing  fruit  adorn  : 
Here  1  survey  the  purple  vintage  grow, 
Climb  round  the  poles,  and  rise  in  graceful  row: 
Now  I  behold  the  steed  curvet  and  bound, 
And  paw  with  restless  hoof  the  smoking  ground: 
The  dewlapp'd  bull  now  chafes  along  the  plain, 
While  burning  love  ferments  in  ev'ry  vein  ; 
His  well-arm'd  front  against  his  rival  aims, 
And  by  the  dint  of  war  his  mistress  claims  : 
The  careful  insect  'midst  his  works  I  view, 
Now  from  the  flow'rs  exhaust  the  fragrant  dew; 
With  golden  treasures  load  his  little  thighs, 
And  steer  his  distant  journey  through  the  skies; 
Some  against  hostile  drones  the  hive  defend  ; 
Others  with  sweets  the  waxen  cells  distend  : 
Each  in  the  toil  his  destin'd  office  bears, 
And  in  the  little  bulk  a  mighty  soul  appears. 
Or  when  the  ploughman  leaves  the  task  of  day; 
And  trudging  homeward  whistles  on  the  way  ; 
When  the  big-udder'd  cows  with  patience  stand, 
Wailing  the  stroking*  of  the  damsel's  hand  ; 
No  warbling;  cheers  the  wowds;  thefeathef\'choir, 
To  court  kind  slumbers,  to  the  sprays  retire  : 
AVhen  no  rude  gale  disturbs  the  sleeping  trees, 
Nor  aspen  leaves  confess  the  gentlest  breeze  ; 
Engag'd  in  though  t,  to  Neptune's  bounds  I  stray, 
To  take  my  farewell  of  the  parting  day  ; 
Far  in  the  deep  the  sun  his  glory  hides, 
A  streak  of  gold  the  sea  and  sky  divides  : 
The  purple  clouds  their  amber  linings  show, 
And  edg'd  with  flame  rwlls  ev'ry  wave  below  : 
Here  pensive  1  behold  the  fading  light, 
And  o'er  the  distant  billow  lose  my  sight. 

Now  Nie;ht  in  silent  state  begins  to  rise, 
And  twinkling  orbs  bestrew  th'  uncloudy  skies  ; 
Her  borrow'd  lustre-growing  C\  ntlita  lends, 
And  on  the  main  a  glittering  path  extcr.Js  j 
Millions  of  worlds  hang  in  ^he  spacious  air  ; 
Which  round  their  =  unstheirantiualcircles  steer } 
Sweet  contemplation  elevate.-,  my  sense, 
While  I  survey  the  works  of  Providence. 
O  could  the  Muse  in  loftier  strains  rehearse 
The  glorious  Author  of  the  universe, 
Who  reins  the  winds  gives  ihe  vastoceanbouhds, 
Andeircumsciiben he  floating;  worlds  then  rounds 


*  This  Poem  received  macy  material  corrections  from  the  Author  after  it  was  first  published. 
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une  inspire  my  la\^ ! 
As  fn  successive  course  the  seasons  roll, 
res  recreate  the  soul. 
V\  iial  spring  a  living  warmth  bestows, 

And  o'er  r  verdant  man  lie  throws, 

lling  inundation  hides  the  grounds, 
H  i'  cTys  al  currents  glid,e  within  their  bounds  ; 
The  finny  brood  their  wonted  haunts  forsake, 
Float  in  the  sun,  and  skim  along  the  lake  : 
v       ifrequen  leaptheyrange  the  shallow  streams, 

s  reflect  the  dazzling  beams. 
N    ■  let  the  fisherman  his  toils  prepare, 
And  arm  himself  with  ev'ry  wairy  snare  ; 
His  hooks,  his  lines,  peruse  with  careful  eye  ; 
ise  his  tackle,  and  his  rod  re-tie. 
W  hen  floating  clouds  their  spongy  fleecesdrain, 
Troubling  thestreamswithswiftdescendingrainj 
Ami  waters,  tumblingdown  the  mountain's  side, 
Bear  the  loose  soil  into  the  swelling  tide  ; 
Then,  soon  as  vernal  gales  begin  to  rise, 
And  drive  the  liquid  burthen  thro'  the  skies, 
The  fisher  to  the  neighb'ring  current  -pee, Is, 
Whose  rapid  surface  purls  unknown  to  weeds  : 
Upon  a  rising  border  of  the  brook 
Hesits  him  down,  and  ties  the  treach'rous hook ; 
Now  expectation  cheers  his  eager  thought, 
His  bosom  glows  with  treasures  yet  uncaughtj 
Before  his  eyes  a  banquet  seems  to  stand, 
Where  ev'ry  guest applaudcs  his  skilful  hand. 

Far  up  the  stream  the  twisted  hair  he  throws, 
Which  down  the  murm'ringcurrentgentlyflows; 
W  hen,  if  or  chance  or  hunger's  powerful  sway 
Directs  the  roving  trout  this  fatal  way, 
He  greedily  sucks  in  the  twining  bait, 
And  tugs  and  nibbles  the  fallacious  mea!  : 
Now,  happy  fisherman,  now  twitch  the  line  ! 
How  thv  rod  bends!  behold,  the  prize  is  thine  ! 
Cast  on  tV.e  bank,  he  dies  with  gasping  pains, 
And  trickling  blood  hi?  silver  mail  distams. 

You  must  not  ev'ry  worm  promiscuous  use  ; 
Judgement  will  tell  the  proper  bait  to  choose  : 
The  worm  that  draws  alony  immoderate  size 
The  trout  abhors,  and  the  rank  morsel  flies  : 
And,  if  too  small,  the  naked  fraud  's  in  sight. 
And  fear  forbids,  while  hunger  does  invite. 
Those  baits  will  best  reward  the  fisher's  pains, 
Whose  polish'd  taiU  a  shining  yellow  stains; 
Cleanse  them  from  filth,  to  giveatemptinggloss, 
Cherish  the  sullied  reptile  race  with  moss; 
Amid  the  verdant  bed  they  twine,  they  toil, 
And  from  their  bodii    wipe  theii  native  soil. 

hut  when  the  sun  displays  his  giorious  beam-,, 
And  shallow  rivers  flow  with  silver  streams, 
Then  the  deceit  the  scaly  breed  survey, 
B  -sk  in  the  sun,  and  look  into  the  day  : 
You  now  a  more  delusive  art  must  try, 
And  tempt  their  hunger  with  a  curious  fly. 

To  frame  the  little  animal,  provide 
All  the  gay  hues  that  wait  on  female  pride  ; 
Let  nature  guide  thee  ;  sometimes  golden  wire 
The  shining  bellies  of  the  flv  require  ; 
The  peacock's  plumes  thv  tackle  must  not  fail, 
Nor  the  dearpurchace  of  the  sable's  tail 


Each  gaudy  bird  some  slender  tribute  brings, 
And  lends  tii     i..  .     insect  proper  wings  : 
Sdks  of  all  color-  must  their  aid  impart, 
And  ev'ry  fur  promote  the  fisher's  art. 
So  the  ;;av  lad\  ,  with  expensive  care, 
Borrows  the  pride  of  land,  of  sea,  and  air:  [plays, 
Furs,  pearls,  and  plumes,  the glitt' ring  thing  dis- 
Dazzles  our  eyes,  and  easy  hearts  betrays. 

Mark  well  the  various  seasons  of  the  year, 
How  the  succeeding  insect  race  appear  ; 
In  this  revolving  moon  one  color  reigns, 
Which  in  the  next  the  fickle  trout  disdains. 
Oft  have  1  seen  a  skilful  angler  try 
The  various  colors  of  the  treach'rous  flv  : 
When  hewithfruitlesspainhasskimm'dtnebrook, 
And  the  coy  fish  rejects  the  skipping  hook, 
He  shakes  the  boughs  that  on  the  margin  grow, 
\Y  Inch  o'er  the  stream  a  waving  forest  throw  ; 
U  hen  if  an  insect  fall  (his  certain  guide) 
He  gently  takes  him  from  the  whirling  tide  j 
Examines  well  his  form  with  curious  eyes, 
His  gaudy  vest,  his  wings,  his  horns,  and  size  ; 
Then  round  his  hook  the  chosen  fur  he  winds, 
And  on  the  back  a  speckled  feather  binds  ; 
So  just  the  colors  shine  through  ev'ry  part, 
That  Nature  seems  again  to  live  in  Art. 
Let  not  thy  wary  step  advance  too  near, 
While  all  thv  hope  hangs  on  a  single  hair  ; 
The  new-form'd  insect  on  the  water  moves, 
The  speckled  trout  the  curious  snare  approves, 
Upon  the  curling  surface  let  it  glide  : 
With  natural  motion  from  thy  hand  supplied. 
Against  the  stream  now  gently  let  it  play, 
Xow  in  the  rapid  eddy  roll  away. 
The  scaly  shoals  float  by,  and,  seis'd  with  fear, 
Behold  their  fellows  lost  in  thinner  air ; 
But  soon  i  hey  leap,  and  catch  the  swimming  bait, 
Plunge  on  the  hook,  and  share  an  equal  fate. 

When  a  brisk  gale  against  the  current  blows, 
And  all  the  wat'ry  plain  in  wrinkles  flows, 
Then  let  the  fisherman  his  art  repeat, 
Where  bubbling  eddies  favor  the  deceit. 
If  an  enormous  salmon  chance  to  spy 
/anion  errors  of  the  floating  fly  ; 
He  lifts  his  silver  gills  above  the  flood, 
And  greedily  sucks  in  th'  unfaithful  food  ; 
Then  downward  plunges  with  the  fraud  fid  prey. 
And  hears  with  jov  the  little  spoil  away  : 
S  ion  in  smart  pain  he  feels  the  dire  mistake, 
Lashes  the  wave,  and  beats  the  foamy  lake  ; 
With  sudden  rage  he  now  aloft  appears, 
And  in  his  eye  convulsive  anguish  bears  : 
And  now  again,  impatient  of  the  wound, 
He  rolls  and  writhes  his  shining  body  round  ; 
Then  headlongshoots  beneath,  the  dashing  tide  ; 
The  trembling  fins  the  boiling  wave  divide. 
Now  hope  exalts  the  fisher's  beating  heart; 
Now  he  turns  pale,  and  fears  his  dubious  art  ; 
He  views  the  tumbling  fish  with  longing  eyes, 
While  the  line  stretches  with  th'un  wieldly  prize; 
Each  motion  humors  with  his  steady  hands, 
And  one  slight  hair  the.  mighty  bulk  commands: 
Till  tir'd  at  last,  despoil'd  of  all  Ids  strength, 
The  game  athwart  the  stream  unfolds  his  length. 

lie 
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He  now  with  pleasure  viei  -  the  gasping  prize 
Gnashhis  sharp  teeth, and  roll  his  blood-shot  eyes; 
Then  draws  him  to  the  shore  with  ariful  care, 
And  lifts  his  nostrils  in  the  sick'ning  air  : 
Upon  the  burthen'd  stream  he  floating  lies, 
Stretches  his  qniv'ring  litis,  and  gasping  dies. 
Would  you  preserve  a  num'rous  finny  race, 
Lei  your  fierce  dogs  the  rav  nous  otter  chase 
(The  amphibious  monster  ranges  all  the  shores, 
Darts  thro'  the  waves,  and  ev'fy  haunt  explores): 
Or  let  the  gin  his  roving  steps  betray* 
And  save  from  hostile  jaws  the  scaly  prey. 

1  never  wander  where  the  bord'ring  reeds 
O'erlo.ok  the  mn  tidy  stream, whose  tangling  weeds 
Perplex  the  fisher;  1  nor  choose  to  hear 
The  thevish  nightly  net,  nor  barbed  sj^erir; 
Nor  drain  I  ponds,  the  golden  carp  to  take; 
Nor  trowle  for  pikes,  dispeoplers  of  the  lake  : 
An, ond  the  steel  no  tortur'd  worm  shall  .twine, 

lod  of  lii  ing  insect  stain  my  line. 
Let  me,  less  cruel,  east  the  feather'd  hook, 
With  pliant  rod,  athwart  the  pebbled   brook, 
Silent  along  the  mazy  margin  stray, 
And  with  the  fur-wrought  fly  delude  the  prey. 


CANTO     II. 

Now,  sporting  Muse,  draw  in  the  flowing  reins, 
Leave  the  clear  stream;  awhile  for  funny  plains, 
Should  you  the  various  arms  anil  toils  rehearse, 
And  all  the  fishermen  adorn  thy  verse  ; 
Should  von  the  wide  encircling  net  display, 
And  in  its  spacious  arch  inclose  the  sea  • 
Then  haul  the  plunging  load  upon  the  land, 
And  with  the  sole  and  turbot  hide  the  sand  ; 
It  would  extend  the  growing  theme  too  long, 
And  tire  the  reader  with  the  wat'ry  song. 

Let  the  keen  hunter  from  the  chace  refrain, 
Nor  render  all  the  ploughman's  labor  vain, 
\\  hen  Ceres  pours  out  plenty  from  her  horn, 
And  clothes  lite  fields  with  golden  ears  of  corn 
Now,  now,  ve  reapers,  to  your  task  repair, 
Haste!  save  the  product  of  the  bounteous  year 
To  the  wide  gathering  hook  long  furrows  yield, 
And  rising  sheaves  extend  thro'  all  the  field. 
Yet,  if  Tor  sylvan  sports  thy  bosom  glow, 
Let  ttiy  fleet  greyhound  urge  his  flying  foe. 
Willi  what  delight  the  rapid  course  1  view  ! 
How  does  my  eye  the  circling  race  pursue  I 
He  snaps  deceitful  air  with  empty  jaws; 
Tiie  subtle  hare  darts  swift  beneath  his  paws ; 
She  flies,  he  stretches  .  now  with  nimble  hound 
Eager  he  presses  on,  but  overshoots  his  ground; 
She  turns:   he  winds,  and  soon  regains  the  way, 
Then  tea  rs  with  goary  mouth  the  screaming  prey. 
What  various  sport  does  rural  life  afford  ! 
W  hat  uubought  dainties  heap  the  wholesome- 
board  ! 
Nor  less  the  spaniel,  skilful  to  betray. 
Rewards  the  fowler  with  the  feather'd' prey, 
Soon  as  the  laboring  horse  with  swelling  veins, 
Has  safely  hous'd  the  farmer's  doubtful  gains, 
To  sweet  repast  th'  unwary  partridge  flies, 
Willi  joy  amid  the  scatter 'd  harvest  lies  ; 


I  Wand'ring  in  plenty,  danger  he  forgets; 
Nor  d redds  the  slav'ry  of  entangling  nett. 
The  subtle  do    -fours  tvith  •  i  racii  us  nose 
Alongthefield,  md  snuffs  each  bfeezethal  blows; 
Against  thfe  wind  he  take-  his  prudent  way, 
While  the  strong  gale  directs  bun  to  the  p'rey- 
Now  the  warm  scent  assures  the  covey  uear  ; 
lie  treads  with  caution,  and  he  points  with  fearj 
Then  (le-t  Bo  -fowl  the  fraud  descry, 

And  bid  his  fellow-,  ft  lin  the  clanger  fly) 
Close-  io  the  ground  in  expectation  lies, 
Till  in  the  snare  the  fluttering  covey  rise, 
Soon  as  the'  blushing  ligh    b  -ins  to  spread; 
And  glancing  Phoebus  gilds  the  m  .  ead, 

'I     i     ly  flight  tl  ted  ]       rid        ikes, 

And  quits  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  brakes. 
Or,  when  the  sun  casts  a  declining  ray, 
And  drives  his  chariot  down  the  western  way. 
Let  your  obsequious  ranger  search  around, 
Where  yellow  stubble  on  the  ground: 

Nor  will  the  roving  spy  direct  in  vain, 
But  numVous  coveys  gratify  thy  pain. 
When  the  meridian  sun  contracts  the  shade, 
And  frisking  heifers  seek  the  cooling  glade; 
Or  when  the  country  floats  with  sudden  rains, 
Or  driving  mists  deface  the  moisten'd  plains; 
In  vain  his  toils  th'  unskilful  fowler  tries, 
While  in  thick  woods  the  feeding  partridge  lies. 

Nor  must  the  sporting  verse  the  gun  forbear, 
But  what's  the  Fowler's  be  the  Muse's  care. 
See  how  the  well-taught,  pointer  leads  the  way: 
The  scent  grows  warm  ;  he  stops ;    he  springs 

the  prey  : 
The  fluttering  coveys  from  the  stubble  rise, 
And  on  swift  wing  divide  the  sounding  skies  j 
The  scau'ring  lead  pursues  the  certain  sight, 
And  death  in  thunder  overtakes  their  flight. 
Cool  breathes  the  momingair,  and  Winter'-  hand 
Spreads  wide  her  hoary  mantle  o'er  the  land  ; 
Now  to  the  copse  thy  les-er  spaniel  take, 
Teach  him  to  range  the  ditch.and  forcethebrak^i 
No:  closest  coverts  can  protect  the  game  : 
Hark  !   the  dog  opens  ;   take  thy  certain  aim. 
The  woodcock  flutters  ;  how  he  wav'ring  flies! 
The  wood  resounds  :  he  wheels,  he  drops,  he 
dies. 
The  tow'ring  hawk  let  future  poets  sing, 
Who  terror  bears  upon  his  soaring  wing  : 
Let  them  on  high  the  frighted  hern  survey, 
And  lofty  numbers  paint  their  airy  fray. 
Nor  shall  the  mountain  lark  the  Muse  detain, 
That  greets  the  morning  with  his  early  strain 
^  lien,  'midst  his  song,  the  twinkling  glass,* 

betrays, 
While  from  each  angle  flash  the  glancing  rays,  i 
And  in  the  sun  the  transient  colors  blaze,  * 
Pride  lures  trie  little  warbler  from  the  skies : 
The  light  enamor'd  bird  deluded  dies. 

But  still  the  chace,  a  pleasing  task,  remains; 
The  hound  must  open  in  these  rural  strains. 
Soon  as  Aurora  drives  away  the  nu 
And  edges  eastern  clouds  with  rosj  light, 
The  healthv  huntsman  with  tl  I  hom, 

Summons  the  dogs,and  greets  the  dappled  morn: 
C  c  2  'i |  e 
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The  jocund  thunder  wake?  ih"  enliten'd  hounds, 
Theyrousc  EromsIee|  mdanswersoundsfoisoundsi 
Wide  thro*  th'forzy  field  theii  route  ihey  take; 
Their  bleeding  bosoms  force  the  thorny  brake: 
The  flying  game  their  smoking  nostrils  trace, 
No  bounding  hedge  obstructs  their  eager  pace  ; 
The  distant  mountains  echo  from  afar, 
And  hanging  woods  resound  the  rising  war: 
The  tuneful  noise  the  sprightly  courser  hears, 
Paws  the  green  turf.and  pricks  his  tremblingears; 
Tlie  slacken'd  rein  now  gives  him  all  his  speed, 
Back  flies  the  rapid  ground  beneath  the  >leed  ; 
Hills,dales,and  forests, far  behind  remain,  [train. 
While  the  warm  scent  draws  onthedcep-mouth'd 
W  here  shall  the  trembling  hare  a  shelter  find  ? 
Hark  !  death  advances  in  each  gust  of  wind  ! 
New  stratagems  and  doubling  wiles  she  tries  ; 
Now  circling  turns,  and  now  at  large  she  flics ; 
Till.spentat  last, she  pnnts,and  heaves  for  breath, 
Then  lays  herdown,  and  waiisdevouring death. 

Butstay.advcnt'rousMuse!  hast  thou  the  force 
To  wind  the  twisted  horn,  to  guide  the  horse  ? 
To  keep  thy  seat  unmov'd,  hast  thou  the  skill, 
O'er  the  high  gate,  and  down  the  headlong  hill? 
Canst  thou  the  stag's  laborious  chace  direct, 
Or  the  strong  fox  thro'  all  his  arts  detect  ? 
The  theme  demands  a  more  experiene'd  lav  : 
Ye  mighty  hunters!  spare  this  weak  essay. 

O  happy  plains,  remote  from  war's  alarms, 
And  all  the  ravages  of  hostile  arms  ! 
And  happy  shepherds,  who,  secure  from  fear, 
On  open  down3  preserve,  vour  fleecy  carei 
V*  hoscspaciousbarnsgroan  withincreasingstore, 
And  whirling  flails  disjoint  the  crackling  flour 
No  barbarous  soldier,  bent  on  cruel  spoil, 
Spreads  desolation  o'er  yonr  fertile  soil : 
No  trampling  steed  lay.-,  waste  the  ripen'd  grain, 
Nor  crackling  fires  devour  tbe  promis'd  gain  • 
No  flaming  beacons  cast  their  blaze  afar, 
The  dreadful  signal  of  invasive  war  : 
No  trumpet's  clangor  wounds  the  mother's  ear, 
And  calls  the  lover  from  his  swooning  lair. 

What  happiness  the  rural  maid  attends, 
In  cheerful  labor  while  each  day  she  ?pends ! 
She  gratefully  receives  what  Hea\en  has  sent, 
And,  rich  in  poverty,  enjoys  content  ; 
(Such  happiness,  and  such  unbiernish'd  fame  ; 
Ne'er  glad  the  bosom  of  the  courtly  dame): 
She  never  feels  the  spleen's  imagin'd  pain-, 
Nor  melancholy  stagnates  in  her  veins ; 
She  never  loses  life  in  thoughtless  ea.e; 
Nor  on  the  velvet  couch  invites  ducasc  ; 
Her  home-spun  dress  in  simple  neatness  lies, 
And  for  no  glaring  equipa»e  she  cighs  . 
Her  reputation,  which  is  all  her  boast. 
In  a  malicious  visit  ne'er  was  lost ; 
No  midnight  masquerade  her  beauty  wears, 
And  health,  not  paint,  the.  fading  bloom  repairs. 
If  love's  soft  passion  in  her  bosom  reign, 
An  equal  passion  warms  her  happy  swain  : 
No  home-bred  jars  her  quiet  state  control, 
Nor  watchful  jealousy  torments  her  soul ; 
With  secret  joy  she  sees  her  little  race 
Hang  on  her  breast,  and  her  tmall  cottage  grace, 
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The  fleecy  fall  their  busy  fingers  cull, 
Or  from  tbe  spindle  draw  the  lengthning  wool 
Thusflow  her  hours  with  constant  peaceof  mind, 
the  latest  thread  of  life  unwind. 
Ye  happy  fields,  unknown  to  noise  and  strife, 
The  kind  rewarders  of  industrious  life; 
Ye  shady  woods  where  once  I  us'd  to  rove. 
Alike  indulgent  to  the  Muse  and  Love  ; 
Ye  muvm'ring  streams;  that  in  meanders  roll, 
The  sweet  composer?  of  the  pensive  soul; 
Farewell !  — tbe  city  call?  me  from  your  bow'rs 
Farewell,  amusii)gthoughts,and  peaceful  hours ' 


§  51. 


Love  of  Fame,  the  Universal  Passion 

Young 

S  AT  IRE     I. 

To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Dorset. 

Tanto  major  Fama:  sitis  est,  quam 

Virtutis  juv.  sat.  10. 

My  verse  is  Satire  ;  Dorset,  lend  your  ear, 

And  patronise  a  Muse  you  cannot  fear  ; 

To  Poets  sacred  is  a  Dorset's  name, 

Their  wonted  passport  thro'  the  gates  of  fame; 

It  bribes  the  partial  reader  into  praise, 

And  throws  a  glory  round  the  shelter' d  lays  ; 

The  dazzied  judgement  fewer  faults  can  see, 

And  gives  applause  to  B e,  or  to  me. 

But  von  deciine  the  mistress  we  pursue  ; 
Others  are  fond  of  Fame,  but  Fame  of  von. 

Intructive  Satire,  true  to  virtue's  cuuse, 
Thou  shining  supplement  of  public  laws  ! 
When  flatter'd  crimes  of  a  licentious  age 
Reproach  our  silence,  and  demand  our  rage  ; 
When  purchas'd  follies  from  each  distant  land. 
Like  arts,  improve  in  Britain's  skilful  hand  : 
When  the  law  shows  her  teeth,  but  dares  notbite, 
AndSouth-Sea  treasures  are  not  brought  to  light, 
When  churchmen  scripture  for  the  classics  quit; 
Polite  apostates  from  God's  grace  to  wit; 
When  men  grow  great  from  their  revenue  spent; 
And  fly  from  bailiffs  into  parliament; 
When  >lving  sinners  to  blot  out  their  score, 
Bequrath  the  church  the  leavings  of  a  whore— • 
To  chafe  our  spleen  when  themes  like  these  in- 
crease, 
Shall  panegyric  reign,  and  censure  cease? 
Shall  poesv,  like  law,  turn  wrong  to  right, 
And  dedication  wash  an  TEthiop  white, 
Set  up  each  senseless  wretch  for  nature's  boa<r, 
On  whom  praise  shines  as  trophies  on  a  post  ? 
Shall  funeral  eloquence  her  colors  spread, 
And  scatter  roses  on  the.  wealthy  dead  ? 
Shall  authors  smile  on  such  illustrious  days, 
And  satirize  with  nothing but  their  praise? 

WhvslumbersrJope,wholeadsthetnnefulstrain, 
Not  hears  that  virtue  which  he  loves, complain? 
Donne,  Dorset,  Drydcn,  Rochester  arc  dead, 
And  guilt's  chief  foe  in  Addison  is  fled  ; 
Congreve,  whocrown'd  with  laurels  fairly  won, 
Sits  smiling  at  the  goal  while  others  run, 
He  will  not  write;  and  (more  provoking  still !) 
Ye  %0'k !  he  will  not  write,  and  Msvius  will. 

Doubly 
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Doubly  distrest,  v  !nt  author  shall  we  find 
Discreetly  daring,  and  severely  kind, 
The  courtly  •  Roman's  shining  path  10  tread, 
And  sharply  smile  prevailing  folly  dead? 
AV  iil  no  superior  genius  snatch  the  quill, 
And  save  me,  on  the  brink,  from  writing  ill? 
Tho'  vain  the  strife,  I  'II  strive  my  voice  to  raise  : 
W  hat  will  not  men  attempt  for  sacred  praise  ? 

The  love  of  praise,  howe'er  conceal'd  by  art, 
Reigns*  more  or  less,  and  "lows  in  ev'ry  heart: 
The  proud,  to  gain  it,  toils  on  toils  endure  ; 
The  modest  shun  it  but  to  make  it  sure. 
O'er  globes  and  sceptres  now  on  thrones  it  swells, 
Now  trims  the  midnight  lamp  in  college  cells. 
'TisTory,  Wig;  it  plo's,  prays,  preaches,  pleads, 
Harangues  in  senates,  squeaks  in  masquerades: 

Here,  la  § e's  humor  makes  a  bold  pretence; 

There,  holder  aims  at  Pult'ney's  eloquence  : 
It  aids  the  dancer's  heel,  the  writer's  head, 
And  heaps  the  plain  with  mountains  of  thedead. 
Nor  ends  with  life;   hut  nods  in  sable  plumes, 
Adorns  her  hearse,  and  flatters  on  our  tombs. 
Who  is  not  proud?  the  pimp  is  proud  to  see 
So  many  like  himself  in  high  degree: 
The  whore  is  proud  her  beauties  are  the  dread 
Of  peevish  virtue,  and  the  marriage  bed  ; 
And  the  brib'd  cuckold,  like  crown'd  victims 
To  slaughter,  glories  in  his  gilded  horn,    [born 

Some  go  to  church,  proud  humbly  to  repent, 
And  come  back  much  inoreguilty  than  thevweni: 
One  way  they  look,  another  way  thev  steer  ; 
Pray  to  the  gods,  but  would  have  mortals  hear; 
And  when  their  sins  thev  sit  sincerely  down, 
They  11  find  that  their  religion  has  been  one. 

Others  with  wishful  eyes  on  glory  look, 
When  they  have  got  theirpicturetow'rdsabookj 
Or  pompous  title,  like  a  gaudv  sign 
Meant  to  betray  dull  sots  to  wretched  wine. 

If  at  his  title  T had  dropt  his  quill, 

T might  have  pass'd  for  a  great  «rnius  still; 

But  T ,  alas  !   (excuse  him  if  you  can) 

Is  now  a  scribbler,  who  was  once  a  man. 

Imperious  some  a  classic  fame  demand, 
For  heaping  up  with  a  laborious  hand 
A  waggen  load  of  meanings  for  one  werd, 
While  A'sdepos'dj  andB  with  pomp  restor'd. 

Some  for  renown  on  scraps  of  learning  doat, 
And  think  they  grow  immortal  as  they  quote. 
To  patchwork  leam'd  quotations  are  allied  ; 
Both  strive  to  make  our  poverty  our  pride. 

On  glass  how  witty  is  a  noble  peer  ! 
Did  ever  diamond  cost  a  man  so.  dear? 

Polite  diseases  make  some  idiots  vain, 
Which,  if  uufortunately  well,  thev  feign, 
On  death-beds  some  in  conscious  glorv  lie, 
Since  of  the  doctor  in  the  mode  thev  die  ; 
Whose  wondrous  skill  is,  headsman-like,to  know 
For  better  pay  to  give  a  surer  blow. 

Of  folly,  vice,  disease,  men  proud  we  see  : 
t.ranger  still)  of  blockheads  flattery, 
V  hose  praise  defames ;  as  if  a  fool  should  mean 
By  spitting  on  your  face  to  make  it  clean! 
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Nor  is 't  enough  all  hearts  are  swoln  with  pride, 
Her  pow'r  is  mighty,  as  her  realm  is  wide. 
W  hat  can  she  not  perform  ?  The  love  of  fame 

b  >Id  Alphonsus  his  Creator  blame, 
Empeducles  hurl'd  down  the  burning  steep, 
And  (stronger  slj]]  |)  m  „;,_.  \\,  Xand<  r  weep. 
N  iy  it  holds  Delia  from  a  second  bed, 
Tho'  her  lov'd  lord  has  four  half  months  been 

This  passion  with  a  pimple  h  ive  I  seen  [dead. 
Retard  a  cause,  and  give  a  judge  the  spleen. 
By  this  inspir'd  (oh  ne'er  to  be  forgot !) 
Some  lords  have  learnt  to  spells  and  aometoknot. 
It  makes  Globose  a  speaker  in  the  house; 
He  hems  —  and  is  delivered  of  his  mou-e. 
It  makes  dear  self  on  well-bred  tongyes  prevail, 
And  I  the  little  hero  of  each  tale. 
Sick  with  the  love  of  fame,  what  throngs  pour 
Unpeople  court,  and  leave  the  senate  thin!  [in, 
My  growing  subject  seems  but  just  begun, 
And,  chariot-like,  I  kindle  as  I  run. 
Aid  me,  great  Homer!  with  thy  epic  rules, 
To  take  a  catalogue  of  British  fooh 
Satire  !   had  1  thy  Dorset's  force  divine, 
A  knave  or  fool  should  perish  in  each  line  : 
Tho'  for  the  first  all  Westminster  should  plead, 
And  for  the  last  all  Gresham  intercede. 

Begin  —  who  first  the  catalogue  shall  grace  ? 
To  quality  belongs  the  highest  place. 
My  lord  comes  forward;  forward  let  him  come! 
Ye  vulgar,  at  your  peril  give  him  room  ! 
He  stands  for  fame  on  his  forefather's  feet, 
By  heraldry  prov'd  valiant  or  discreet, 
With  what  a  decent  pride  he  throws  his  eyes 
Above  the  man  by  three  descents  less  wise  ! 
If  virtues  at  his  noble  hand  you  crave, 
You  bid  him  raise  his  fathers  from  the  grave. 
Men  shouldpressforward  in  fame's  glorious  chace; 
Nobles  look  backward,  and  so  lose  the  race. 

Let   high  birth  triumph  !  what  can  be  more 

Nothing but  merit  in  a  low  estate,   [great? 

To  Virtue's  humblest  son  let  none  prefer 
Vice,  tho'  descended  from  the  Conqueror. 
Shall  men,  like  figures,  pass  for  high  or  base, 
Slight  or  important,  only  by  their  place  ? 
Titles  are  marks  of  honest  men  and  wise  ; 
The  fool  or  knave  that  wears  a  thle,  lies. 

They  that  on  glorious  ancestors  enlarge. 
Produce  their  debt  instead  of  their  discharge, 
Dorset,  let  those  who  proudly  boast  their  line, 
Like  thee,  in  worth  hereditary  shine. 

Vain  as  false  greatness  is,  the  Muse  must  own 
We  want  not  fools  to  buy  that  Bristol  stone. 
Mean  sons  of  Earth,  who  on  a  South  Sea  tide 
Of  full  success  swam  into  wealth  and  pride, 
Knock  with  a  purse  of  gold  at  Anstis'  gate, 
And  beg  to  be  descended  from  the  great. 

When  men  of  infamy  to  grandeur  soar, 
They  lighta  torch  to  show  their  shame  the  more. 
Those  governments  which  curb  not  evils,  cause; 
And  a  rich  knave  's  a  libel  en  our  laws. 

Belus  with  solid  glory  will  be  crown'd  ; 
He  buys  no  phantom,  no  vain  empty  sound  ; 


*  Horace. 
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But  builds  himself  a  name  ;  and  to  be  great, 

v  i  quarry  an  immense  estate  ; 

Iri  c  bt  and  grandeur  Chandos  he  'II  outdo  ; 

Ann,  Burlington,  thy  taste  is  not  so  true. 

The  pile  is  finish'd,  c.  past, 

And  full  perfection  js  arriv'd  at  last ; 

When,  lo'!   nn  Lord  to  some  small  corner  runs. 

And  leaves  state-rooms  lo  strangers  and  to 

'1       man  who  builds  and  wants  wherey  ith  to 
Pi  i  ides  a  home  from  which  to  run  away-  [pay, 
In  Britain  what  is  many  a  lordly  seat, 
Bm  a  discharge  in  full  for  an  estate? 

In  smaller  compass  lies  Pygmalion's  fame; 
N    I  domes,  but  a  itique  statues,  are  his  flame. 
NotF — t — n'sselfmorePariancharmshasknown, 
>"or  is  good  Pemhroke  more  in  love  with  stone, 
The  buiiffs  come  (rude  men,  profanely  bold  I) 
And  bid  him  turn  bis  Venus  into  gold. 
"  No,  -ire,"  he  cries ;   "  I  '11  sooner  rot  in  jail  ! 
*'  ShaiiGrecian  arts  bettuck'd  forEnglish  bail?" 

heads  might  make  their  very  bustos  I 
Hi    daughter  starves,  but  *  Cleopatra  's  safe, 

Men  overloaded  with  a  large  estate 
May  spill  their  treasure  in  a  nice  conceit  : 
The  licit  may  be  polite  ;  but,  oh  !  'lis  sad 
To  S.ay  you  're  curious,  when  we  swear  you  're 
By  your  revenue  measure  your  expence,   [mad. 
And  to  your  funds  and  acres  join  your  sense  : 
No  man  is  blest  by  accident  or  guess, 
True  wisdom  is  the  price  of  happiness  : 
Yet  few  without  long  discipline  are  sage  ; 
And  our  youth  only  lays  up  sighs  for  age. 

But  bow,  my  Muse,  canst  thou  refuse  so  long 
The  bright  temptation  of  the  courtly  throng  ; 
Thy  most  inviting  theme?  The  court  affords 
Much  food  for  satire  ;  it  abounds  with  lords. 
"  What  lords  are  those  saluting  with  a  grin  ?" 
One  is  just  out,  and  one  is  lately  in. 
V  How  comes  it  then  to  pass  we  see  preside 
"  On  both  their  brows  an  equal  share  of  pride?" 
Pride,  that  impartial  passion,  reigns  thro  all; 
Attends  our  glory,  nor  deserts  our  fall  : 
As  in  its  home,  it  triumphs  in  high  place, 
And  frowns  a  haughty  exile  in  disgrace. 
S    :.e  lords  it  bids  admire  th<  ir  wands  so  white, 
Which  blopm ,like Aaron's, to  their ravish'd  sight: 
Some  lords  it  bids  resign,  and  turn  their  vt 
lake  Moses',  into  serpents  in  their  hands. 
These  sink,  as  divers,  for  renown!  and  boast 
With  pride  inverted  of  their  honors  lost. 
But  against  reason  sure  'tis  equal  sin 
To  boas  of  merely  being  out  or  in. 

What  numbers  here,thro'  odd  ambition,  strive 
To  seem  the  most  transported  things  alive! 
As  if  by  joy  desert  was  understood. 
And  all  the  fortunate  were  wise  or  good. 
Hence  aching  bosoms  wear  a  visage  gay, 
And              i  •  tans  frequent  the  ball  and  play. 
Completely  dress'd  by SflVlonteuel,  and  grimace, 
They  take  their  birth-day  suit,  and  public  fa<  •• ; 
Their  smiles  are  only  part  of  what  tney  v.' ear, 
Put  off  at  night  with  ladv  B 's  hair. 


What  bodily  fatigue  i-  half  so  bad  ? 
With  art  i  they  laboi  to  be  glad. 

What  numbers  here  would  into  fame  advance, 
Conscious  of  merit  in  the  coxcomb's  dance  ! 
The  tax  em,  park,  assembly,  mask,  and  play. 
Those  dear  destroy*  rs  of  the  tedious  day  ! 
That  wheel  of  fops!   that  saunter  of  the  town! 
Call  it  diversion,  and  the  pill  goes  down; 
Fools  grin  on  fools  ;  and  Stoic-like  support, 
Withoutone  sigh,  the  pleasures  of  a  court. 
Courts  can  give  nothing  to  the  w  isc  and  good, 
But  scorn  of  pomp,  and  love  of  solitude. 
High  stations  tumult,  but  not  bliss,  create  \ 
None  think  the  great  unhappy,  but  the  great. 
Fools  gaze  and  envy  :  envy  darts  a  sting, 
U  hi<  h  makes  a  swain  as  wretched  as  a  king. 

1  envy  none  their  pageantry  and  show  ; 
I  enVy  none  the  gilding;  of  their  woe. 
Give  me,  indulgent  gods  !  w  ith  mind  serene. 
And  guiltless  heart,  to  range  the  sylvan  scene.    ' 
Mo  splendid  poverty,  no  smiling  care, 
No  well-»bred  hate,  or  servile  grandeur  there  ; 
There  pleasing  objects  rueful  thoughts  suggest, 
The  sense  is  ravish'd,  and  the  soul  is  blest  ; 
On  ev'ry  thorn  delightful  wisdom  grows, 
In  ev'ry  rill  a  sweet  instruction  flows  : 
But  some  untaught  o'erhear  the  whispering  rill, 
In  spite  of  sacred  leisure,  blockheads  still  ; 
Nor  shoots  up  folly  to  a  nobler  bloom 
In  her  own  native  soil,  the  drawing-room. 

The  'squire  is  proud  to  see  his  courser  strain, 
Or  well-breath'd  beagles  sweep  along  the  plain. 
Say,  dear  Hippolitus  (whose  drink  is  ale, 
Whose  erudition  is  a  Christmas  tale, 
Whose  mistress  is  deluded  wilh  a  smack, [back, 
And    friend    receiv'd    with    thumps  upon  the 
When  thysleekgeldingnimbly leaps  the  mound, 
And  Ringwood  opens  on  the  tainted  ground, 
Is  that  thy  praise?   Let  Ringwood's  fame  alone, 
.lust  Ringwood  leaves  each  animal  his  own  ; 
Nor  envies  when  a  gypsey  you  commit, 
And  shake  the  clumsy  bench  with  country  wit; 
When  you  the  dullest  of  dull  things  have  said. 
And  then  ask  pardon  for  the  jest  you  made. [new, 
Hear  breathe,  my  Muse!  and  then  thy  task  re- 
Ten  thousand  fools  unsung  are  still  in  view-. 
Fewer  lay  atheists  made  by  church  debates  : 
Fewer  great  beggars  fam'd  for  large  estates  ; 
Ladies,  whose  love  is  constant  as  the  wind  ; 
Cits,  who  prefer  a  guinea  to  mankind  ; 
Fewer  grave  lords  to  Scroope  discreetly  bend  ^ 
And  few  er  shocks  a  statesman  gives  his  friend. 

Is  there  a  man  of  an  eternal  vein, 
Who  lulls  the  town  in  winter  wilh  his  strain. 
At  Hath  in  summer  chants  the  reigning  lass, 
And  sweetly  whistles  as  the  waters  pass  ? 
Is  there  a  tongue,  like  Delia's  over  her  cup, 
That  runs  for  ages  v,  ithout  winding  up  ( 
Is  there  whom  his  tenth  Epic  mounts  to  fame  ? 
Such,  and  such  only,  might  exhaust  my  theme. 
Nor  would  these  heroes  of  the  task  be  gla/1 ; 
For  who  can  write  so  fast  as  men  run  mad? 


*  A  famous  statue. 


f  A  famous  taylor. 
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SATIRE    II. 

To  the  Righ!  Honorallc  the  Earl  of Scarborough. 

■           Tanto  major Famz  sitis  est,  quam 
Virtutis. Juv.  sat.  10. 

My  Muse,  proceed,  and  reach  thydestin'd  cad, 
Tho'  toil  and  danger  the  bold  task  attend. 
Heroes  and  gods  make  other  poems  fine, 
Plain  satire  calls  for  sense  in  cv'rv  line  : 
Then,  to  what  swarm-  thv  faults  !  dare  expose  ! 
All  friends  to  vice  and  folly  are  thy  foes  ; 
When  such  the  foe,  a  war  eternal  was 
Tis  most  ill-nature  to  repress  thy  rage, 
And  if  these  strain    some  nobler  Muse  excite, 
1  '1!  glory  in  the  verse  i  did  not  write. 

So  weak  are  human  kind  by  nature  made, 
Or  to  such  weakness  by  their  vice  betray'd, 
Almighty  Vanity  !  to  thee  they  owe 
Their  zest  of  pleasure,  and  their  balm  of  woe. 
Th  hi.  like  the  sun,  all  colors  dost  contain, 
Varying  like  ray;  of  light  on  drops  of  rain  ; 
For  ev'ry  soul  finds  reason  to  be  proud, 
Tho'  hiss'd  and  hooted  by  the  pointing  crowd. 

Warm  in  pursuit  of  foxes  and  renown, 
Hippolitus  demands  the  sylvan  crown*; 
But  Florio's  fame,  the  product  of  a  show'r, 
Grows  in  his  garden,  an  illustrious  flow'r! 
Whv  teems  the  earth  1  why  melt  the  vernal  skies? 
Why  shines  the  sun?  To  make  Paul  Diack'frisc. 
From  morn  to  night  has  Florin  gazing  stood, 
And  wonder'd  how  the  gods  could  be  so  good. 
\\  hat  shape!  what  hue!  wasever  nymph  so  fair? 
Hedoats,  he  dies !   he  too  is  rooted  there. 
O  solid  bliss  !  which  nothing  can  destroy 
Except  a  cat,  bird,  snail,  or  idle  boy. 
In  fame's  full  bloom  liesFlorio  down  at  night, 
And  wakes  next  day  a  mo>t  inglorious  wight ; 
The  tulip's  dead  !   See  thv  fair  sister's  fate, 
O  C !  and  be  kind  ere  'tis  too  late. 

Nor  are  those  enemies  i  mention'd  all  ; 
Beware,  O  Florist,  thy  ambition's  fall. 
A  friend  of  mine  indulg'd  this  noble  flame; 
A  quaker  serv'd  hitn,  Adam  was  his  name. 
To  one  lov'd  tulip  oft  the  master  went, 
Hung  o'er  it,  and  whole  days  in  rapture  spent ; 
But  came  and  miss'd  it  one  ill-fated  hour, 
He  rag'd  !  he  roar'd — "  What  damon  cropp'd 

"  my  flow  r?  " 
Serene,  quoth  Adam,  *  Lo!  'twas  crush *d  by  me: 
"  Fallen  is  the  Baal  to  which  thou  bow'dst  thy 
"  knee." 

"Butall  men  want  amusemcnt,andwhatcrime 
"  In  such  a  Paradise  to  fool  their  time  ?" 
None,  but  why  proud  of  this?  To  Fame  they soar ; 
We  grant  they're  idle,  if  they  '11  ask  no  more. 

We  smile  at  Florists  !  we  despise  their  joy, 
And  think  their  hearts  enamour'd  of  a  toy  ; 
But  are  ihoso  wiser  whom  we  most  admire, 
Survey  with  envy,  and  pursue  with  tire? 
What's  hewho  sighs  for  wealth ,orfkme,orpow'r? 
Another  Florio  doting  on  a  flow'r  ! 
\  short-liv'd  flower,  and  which  has  often  sprung 
From  solid  arts,  as  Florio's  out  of  dung. 

*  This  refers  to  the  first  Satire, 
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With  what,  O  Co  Irua  !   tfl  thy  fancy  smit  ? 
Theflow'r  of  learning,  and  the  bloom  of  wit; 
The  gaudy  shelves  with  crimson  bindings  glow, 
And  Epictetus  is  a  perfect  I. 
How  li;  for  thee  bound,  up  in  crimson  too, 
Gilt,  and  like  them  d  \otcd  t'>  the  view  ! 
Thy  books  are  furniture.      Methiuks  'tis  hard 
Thai  science  should  be  pOrchas'd  by  the  yard  j 
And  Ton-ou,  turn'd  upholsterer,  rend  home 
The  gilded  leather  to  lit  up  thy  room. 

[f  not  to  some  peculiar  end  assign'd, 
Study  's  the  specious  trifling  of  the  mind  ; 
Or  is  at  best  a  si  im, 

A  chacc  for  sport  alone,  and  not  for  game  : 
If  so,  sure  they  who  the  mere  volume  prize, 
But  love  the  thicket  where  the  quarry  lies. 

On  buying  books  Lorenzo  long  was  bent, 
But  found  at  length  that  it  reduc.'d  bis  rent. 
His  farms  Were  flown;  whenlo!  a  sale  comes  on, 
A  choice  collection  !  What  is  to  be  done? 
He  sells  hi>  last,  for  he  the  whole  will  buy; 

ev'n  his  house,  nay  wants  whereon  to  lie  ; 
So  high  the  gen'rous  ardor  of  the  man 
For  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Orientals  ran. 
To  make  the  purchase,  he  g;ves  all  his  store, 
Except  one  darling  diamond  that  he  wore  : 
For  what  a  mistress  gave,  'tis  death  to  pawn, 
Yet  when  the. terms  were  fix'd,  and   writings 

drawn, 
The  sight  so  ravish 'd  him,  he  gave  the  clerk 
Love's  sacred  pledge,   and  sign'd  them  with  his 
Unlearned  men  of  books  assume  the  care  "mark. 
As  eunuchs  are  the  guardians  of  the  tair. 

Not  in  his  author's  liveries  alone 
Is  Codrus'  erudite  ambition  shov  n. 
Editions  various,  at  high  prices  bought, 
Inform  the  world  whatCodrus  would  bethought} 
And  to  this  cost  another  must  succeed, 
To  pay  a  sage  who  says  that  he  can  read, 
Who  titles  knows,  and  indexes  has  seen, 

But  leaves  to what  lies  between  : 

Of  pompous  books  who  shuns  the  proud  expence, 
And  humbly  is  contented  with  their  sense. 

OLuinley.whoseaccomplishmentsmakcgopd 
The  promise  of  a  long  illustrious  blood; 
In  art";  and  manners  eminentl;   crae'd, 
The  strictest  honor,  and  the  finest  taste  ! 
Accept  this  verse  ;  if  Satire  can  agree 
With  so  consummate  an  humanity. 
But  know,  my  Lord,  if  you  resent  the  wrong, 
That  on  your  candor  I  obir  de  my  song  ; 
'Tis  Satire's  just  revvnge  on  that  fair  name, 
Which  all  their  malice  cannot  make  her  theme. 

By  your  example  would  Hilario  mend, 
How  would  it  grace  the  talents  of  my  friend, 
Who,  with  the  charms  of  his  own  genius  smit, 
Conceives  all  virtues  are  compris'd  in  wit! 
Bm  time  his  fervent  petulance  may  cool ; 
For,  though  he  is  a  wit,  he  is  no  fool. 
In  time  he  '11  learn  to  use,  not  waste,  his  sense; 
Nor  make  a  frailty  of  an  excellence. 
His  brisk  attack  on  blockheads  w  e  should  prize, 
Were  not  his  jest  as  flippnt  with  the  wise. 
+  The  name  of  a  tulip. 
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He  spares  nor  friend  nor  foe  ;  but  calls  lo  mind, 
Like  dooms-day,  all  the  faults  of  all  mankind. 

Who  tho'  wit  tickles!  tickling  is  unsafe, 
If  still  "lis  painful  while  it  makes  us  laugh. 
.  for  the  poor  renown  of  being  smart, 
"Would  leave  a  sting  within  a  brother's  heart? 

Pans  may  beprais'd,  good  nature  i-  ador'd  ; 
Then  diaw  your  wit  as  seldo  a  as  your  sword, 
.And  never  on  the  weak;  or  von  '11  appear 
As  then  no  hero,  no  great  genius  here. 
As  in  smooth  oil  ine  razor  best  is  wet, 
So  wi*  is  by  politeness  sharpest  set. 
Their  want  of  edge  from  their  offence  is  seen  , 
Both  pain  us  least  when  exquisitely  keen. 
The  fame  men  give,  is  for  the  joy  thcyiind  ; 
Di-U  is  the  jester,  when  the  joke  's  unkind. 

Since  Marcus  doubtless  thinks  himself  a  wit, 
To  pay  inv  compliment  what  place  so  fit  ? 
His  mi    '.  facetious  letters  *  came  to  hand, 
W     .  b  my  first  Satire  sweetly  reprimand. 
If  that  a j list  offence  to  Marcus  gave, 
Say,  Marcus,  which  art  thou — a  faol,  or  knave? 
For  all  but  such  with  caution  I  forbore  ; 
That  thou  wast  either,  I  ne'er  knew  before  ; 
I  k  iow  thee  now,  both  what  thou  art,  and  who; 
Ko  mask  so  good  buiMarcus  mustshine  through; 
1  ames  are  vein,  thy  lines  their  author  tell, 

'I  hy  best  concealment  had  been  writing  well ; 
I       thou  a  brave  neglect  of  Fame  hast  shown, 
Of  others1  fame?,  great  genius!  and  thy  own. 
in  unheeded,  and  this  maxim  know  : 
The  man  who  pardons,  disappoints  his  foe. 

to  proud  wits,  some  proudly  lull 
Their  peevish  reason,  vain  of  being  dull:[souls, 
V\  hen  sunie  home-joke  has  stung  iheir  solemn 
In  vengeance  they  determine —  to  be  fools  ; 
Thro'  spleen,  that  little  nature  gave,  make  less, 

?oite  zealous  in  the  ways  of  heaviness; 
0  lumps  inanimate  a  fondness  take, 
And  disinherit  .sons  that  are  awake. 
These, when  their  utmostvenom  theywouldspit, 
Most  barbarously  tell  yon  —  "  he  's  a  wit."' 
Poor  negroes  thus,  to  show  your  burning  spite 
To  Cacodiemons,  say  they  're  devilish  white. 
Lampridius  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast 
Sighs  yj'vr  one  child,  but  triumphs  in  the  rest. 
How  just  ;    grief!  one  carries  in  his  head 
A  less  proportion  of  the  father's  lead  ; 
And  is  in  danger,  without  special  grace, 
To  rise  above  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
The  dungnill-breed  of  men  a  diamond  scorn, 
Ami  feel  a  passion  for  a  grain  of  corn  ; 
Some  stupid,  plodding,  money-loving  wight, 
\V  ho  win 3  their  hearts  by  knowing  black  from 

white, 
"W  ho  with  much  pains  exerting  all  his  sense, 
nge  aright  hisshillings,  pounds,  andpence. 
father  craves  a  boobv  son, 
en'sblessingthinkshimself  undone. 
Wants  of  all  kinds  are  made  to  Fame  a  plea  ; 
One  learns  to  lisp,  another  not  to  see; 

ering  catches  at  your  hand  : 
\\  as  ever  thing  s  j  pretty  horn  to  stand  ? 


Whilst  these  what  nature  gave  disown  thro'  pride 
Others  atleci  what  nature  has  denied  ; 
What  nature  has  denied  fools  will  pursue, 
As  apes  are  ever  walking  upon  two. 

Crassus,  a  graceful  s  ige,  i"ir  awe  and  sport ! 
Supports  grave  to  r :  •  i  - ,  for  forms  the  sage  support; 
He  hems — and  cries,  with  an  important  air, 
"  If  yonder  clouds  withdraw,  it  will  be  fair:" 
Then  quotes  the  Stagyrite  to  prove  it  true  ; 
And  adds,  "  The  learn'd  delight  in  something 

"  new." 
Js  't  net  enough  the  blockhead  scarce  can  read, 
But  must  he  wisely  look  and  gravely  plead  ? 
As  far  a  formalist  from  wisdom  sits, 
In  judging  eves,  as  libertines  from  wits. 
Nay,  of  true  wisdom  there  too  much  may  be, 

gen'rous  mind  delights  in  being  free  ; 
Your  men  of  parts  an  over-care  despise; 
Dull  rogues  have  nought  to  do  but  to  be  wis^. 
Horace  has  said  —  arid  that  decides  the  case  — 
Tis  sweet  to  trifle  in  a  proper  place. 
Yet  subtle  wights  (so  blind  are  mortal  men, 
Tho'  Satire  couch  them  with  her  keenest  pen), 
For  ever  will  hang  out  a  solemn  face, 
To  put  off  nonsense  wiih  a  better  grace  ; 
As  pedlars  with  some  hero's  head  make  bold, 
Illustrious  mark  where  pins  are  to  be  sold. 
\\  bat*sthebentbrow,orneckinthoughtrecIin'd? 
The  body's  wisdom  to  conceal  the  mind. 
A  man  of  sense  can  artifice  disdain, 
As  men  of  wealth  may  venture  to  go  plain  ; 
And  be  this  truth  eternal  ne'er  forgot  — 
Solemnity  's  a  cover  for  a  sot. 
I  find  the  fool,  when  I  behold  the  screen  ; 
For  'tis  the  wise  man's  int'rest  lo  be  seen. 
Hence,  Scarborough,  that  openness  of  heirt, 
An;\  just  disdain  for  that  poor  mimic  art ; 
Hence  (manly  praise  !)  that  manner  nobly  free, 
Which  all  admire,  and  I  commend  in  thee. 

With  gen'rous  scorn  how  ofthast  thousurvcy'd, 
Of  court  and  town  the  noon-tide  masquerade, 
Where  swarms  of  knavesthe\  izorquite disgrace, 
And  hide  secure  behind  a  naked  lace  ! 
Where  nature's  end  of  language  isdeclin'd, 
And  men  talk  only  to  conceal  the  mind  ; 
Where  gen'rous  hearts  the  greatest  hazard  run, 
And  he  who  trusts  a  brother  is  undone  ! 
My  brother  swore  it,  therefore  it  is  true  ; 
O  strange  induction,  and  at  court  quite  new. 
A:  well  thou  might's  t  aver,  thou  simple  swain, 
"  'Tis  just,  and  therefore  I  my  cause  shall  gain." 
With  such  odd  maxims  to  thy  flocks  retreat, 
Nor  furnish  mirth  for  ministers  of  state. 

Some  master  spirit  far  beyond  the  throng 
Refin'd  in  ill,  more  rightly  bent  on  wrong, 
With  exquisite  discernment  play  their  game, 
More  nice  of  conduct,  and  more  fair  of  fame. 
The  neatly  injur'd  thinks  his  thanks  are  due, 
Robb'd  of  kis  right,  and  good  opinion  too  : 
False  honor,  pride's  first-born,  this  clan  controls, 
Who  wisely  part  with  nothing  but  their  souls. 
Albertus  hug^  himself  in  ravish'd  thought, 
To  find  a  peerage  is  so  cheaply  bought. 


*  Letters  sent  to  the  Author,  signed  Muvcus, 
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These  all  their  care  expand  on  outward  .'■how 
For  wealth  and  fame;  for  feme  alone  the  Lean. 
Of  late  at  White's  was  young  Florello  seen  : 
]Iow  blank  his  look,  how  discompos'd  his  mica! 
So  hard  ii  proves  in  grief  sincere  to  feign  ! 
Sunk  were  his  spirit-,  for  his  coat  was  plain. 

Next  day  his  breast  regain'd  its  wonted  peace, 
His  he. 1th  was  mended  with  a  silver  lace, 
A  curious  artist  long  imir'd  to  toils 
Of  gentler  sort,  with  combs  and  fragrant  oils, 
Whether  bv  chance,  or  by  some  god  inspir'd, 
So  touch'd  Ii  is  curls,  his  mighty  f- ;  >t  1 1  was  fir'd. 
The  well-swoln  ties  an  equal  homage  claim, 
And  eitlicr  shoulder  has  its  share  of  lame  : 
His  sumptuous  watch-case,  tho'  conceal'd  it  lies 
Like  a  good  conscience,  solid  joy  supplies. 
He  only  thinks  himself  (so  for  from  vain) 
Stanhope  in  wit,  in  breeding  Deloraine. 
Whene'er  by  seeming  chance  he  throws  his  eye 
On  mirrors  flushing  with  hisTvrian  dye, 
With  how  sublime  a  transport  leaps  his  heart ! 
But  fate  ordains  the  dearest  friends  must  part. 
In   active  measures   brought   from   France    he 

wheels, 
And  triumphs  conscious  of  his  learned  heels. 

So  have  1  seen,  on  some  bright  summer's  day, 
A  calf  of  genius,  debonair  and  gay, 
Dance  on  the  bank,  as  ifinspir'd  by  fame, 
Fond  of  the  pretty  fellow  in  the  stream. 

Morose  is  sunk  with  shame  whene'er  Surpris'd 
In  linen  clean,  or  peruke  undisguis'd. 
No  sublunary  chance  his  vestments  fear, 
Valued,  like  leopards,  a*  their  spots  appear. 
A  fam'd  surtout  he  wears  which  once  was  blue, 
And  his  foot  swims  in  a  capacious  shoe. 
One  day  his  wife  (for  who  can  wives  reclaim?) 
Levell'd  her  barbarous  needle  at  his  fame. 
But  open  force  was  vain  ;  bv  night  she  went, 
And  when  he  slept  surpris'd  the  darling  vent  ; 
Where  yawn'd  the  frizeis  now  become  a  doubt, 
And  glory  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out  *. 

He  scorns  Florello,  and  Florello  him  ; 
This  hates  the  filthy  creature,  that  the  prim. 
Thus  in  each  other  both  these  fools  despise 
Their  own  dear  selves,  with  nndiscerning  eyes; 
Their  methods  various,  but  alike  their  aim  ; 
The  sloven  and  the  foplingare  the  same. 

Ye  Whigs  and  Tories,  thus  it  fares  with  you, 
When  party-rage  too  warmly  you  pursue  ; 
Then  both  club  nonsense  and  impetuous  pride, 
And  folly  joins  whom  sentiments  divide  ; 
You  vent  your  spleen,  as  monkeys  when  they 

pass 
Scratch  at  the  mimic  monkey  in  the  glass, 
Whilebothareone;  and  henceforth  be  it  known, 
Fools  of  both  sides  shall  stand  for  fools  alone. 

"  But  who  art  thou!"  methinks  Florello  cries: 
"  Of  all  thy  species  art  thou  only  wi$e;" 
Since  smallest  things  can  give  our  sins  a  twitch, 
As  crossing  straws  retard  a  passing  witch, 
florello,  thou  my  monitor  shall  be  ; 
1  '11  conjure  thus  some  profit  out  of  thee. 


O  thou,  myself!  abroad  our  counsel,  roam, 
And,  like  all  husbands,  take  no  care  at  home. 
Come  from  thyself,  .md  a  by-stander  he  . 
With  others'  eyes  thy  own  deportment  see  ; 
And  while  their  ails  thou  dost  with  pttv  view, 
Conceive,  hard  task,  that  thou  art  mortal  too, 
Thou  too  art  wounded  with  the  common  dart, 
And  love  of  Fame  lies  throbbing  at  thv  heart  : 
And  what  wise  means  to  gain  it  hast  thou  chdse? 
Know.  Fa  me  and  Fortune  both  are  madeo!  yrc\i;. 
Is  thv  ambition  sweating  for  a  rhyme, 
Thou  unambitious  fool,  at  this  late  time  ? 
This  noon  of  life?  The  seasons  mend  their  pace, 
And  with  a  nimbler  step  the  season's  chace  ; 
While  1  a  moment  name,  a  moment's  nasi; 
1  m  nearer  death  in  this  verse  than  the  last; 
What  then  is  to  be  done?  Be  wise  with  speed  ; 
A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed.     > 

A;»  what,  so  foolish  as  the  chace  of  Fame  ? 
How  vain  the  prize  :  how  impotent  our  aim  ! 
For  what  are  men  who  grasp  at  praise  sublime, 
But  bubbles  on  the  rapid  stream  of  time, 
That  rise  and  fall,  and  swell,  and  are  no  more, 
Born  and  forgot,  ten  thousand  in  nn  hour ! 
Should  this  verse  live,  O  Lure  ley  !  may  it  be 
A  monument  of  gratitude  to  thee  : 
Whose  early  favor  1  must  own  with  shame, 
So  long  my  patron,  and  so  late  my  theme. 

satire    in. 

To  the  Bight  Hunoralle  Mr.  Dodingfon. 

— — —  Tanto  major  Famx  sitis  est,  quam 
Virtutis Juv.  Sat.  10. 

Lokg,  Dodington,  in  debt,  I  long  have  sought 

To  ea^e  the  burthen  of  my  grateful  thought : 

And  now  a  poet's  gratitude  you  see — 

Grant  him  two  favors,  and  he  '11  ask  for  three  ; 

For  whose  the  present  glory  or  the  gain  ? 

You  give  protection,  I  a  worthless  strain, 

You  love,  and  feel  the  poet's  sacred  flame, 

And  know  the  basis  of  a  solid  fame  ; 

Tho'  prone  to  like,  yet  cautious  to  commend, 

You  read  w-ith  all  the  malice  of  a  friend ; 

Nor  favor  my  attempts  that  way  alone, 

But  more  to  raise  my  verse,  conceal  your  own. 

All  lll-tim'd  modesty  !  Turn  ages  o'er, 
When  wanted  Britain  bright  examples  more  ? 
Her  learning  and  her  genius  too  decays, 
And  dark  and  cold  are  her  declining  days; 
As  if  men  now  were  of  another  ca-t, 
They  meanly  live  on  alms  of  ages  past. 
Men  still  are  men,  and  they  who  boldly  dare. 
Shall  triumph  o'er  the  sons  of  cold  despair  ; 
Or,  if  they  fail,  they  justly  still  take  place 
Of  such  who  run  in  debt  for  their  disgrace  : 
Who  borrow  much,  then  fairly  make  it  known. 
And    damn   it   with    improvements    of    their 

own. 
We  bring  some  new  materials,  and  what 's  old 
New-cast  with  care,  and  in  no  bjrrow'd  mould. 


Milton, 


Late 
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Late  times  the  verse  may  road,  if  these  refuse, 
And  from  sour  critics  vindicate  the  Muse 

"  Your  work  is  bag,"  the  critics  cry;  Vis  true, 
And  lengthens  still,  to  take  in  fools  like  you  : 
Shorten  my  labor,  if  its  length  you  Maine: 
Lor,  grow  but  wise,  you  rob  me  of  my  game  : 
As  hunted  hag-,  w  ho,  while  the  dogs  pursue, 
Renounce  tiieir  four  legs,  and  suit  up  on  two. 
Lik;  the  bold  bird  upon  tlie  banks  of  Nile, 
That  picks  the  teeth  of  the  dire  crocodile, 
W  ill  1  enjoy  (dread  feast!)  the  critics'  rage, 
And  t  itli  the  fell  destroyer  feed  my  page. 
F  i  wl  at  ambitious  fools  are  more  10  blame 
Than  those  who  plunder  in  the  critie's  name? 
Good  authors  damn'd,  have  their  revenge  in  this, 
To  see  what  wretches  gam  die  praise  they  mi>s. 

Balbutius,  muffled  in  hi-  sable  cloak, 
Like  an  old  Druid,  from  his  hollow  oak, 
As  ravens  solemn,  and  as  boding,  cries, 
Ten  thousand  worlds  for  the  three  unities  ! 
Ye  doctors  sage,  who  thro'  Parnassus  teach, 
Or  quit  the  tub,  or  practise  what  you  preach. 

One  judges  as  the  weather  dictates  ;  right 
The  poem  is  at  noon,  and  wrong  at  night : 
Another  judges  by  a  surer  gage, 
An  author's  principles  or  parentage: 
Since  his  great  ancestors  in  Flanders  fell, 
The  poem,  doubtless,  must  he  written  well : 
Anotherjudges  by  the  writer's  look  : 
Another  judges  for  he  bought  the  book  :    [keep. 
Some  judge,  their  knack  of  judging  wrong  to 
Some  judge,  because  it  is  too  soon  to  sleep. 
Thus  all  will  judge,  and  with  one  single  aim  ; 
To  gain  themselves,  not  give  the  writer,  fame. 
The  very  best  ambitiously  advise, 
Half  to  serve  you,  and  half  to  pass  for  wise. 
None  are  at  leisure  others  to  reward  : 
They  scarce  will  damn  but  out  of  self-regard. 
Critics  on  verse,  as  squibs  on  triumph  wait, 
Proclaim  the  glory,  and  augment  the  state  ; 
H Mt,  envious,  noisy,  proud,  the  scribbling  fry 
|   Burn,  hiss, a 'id  bounce,  waste  paper,  stink, and  die. 
Rail  on, my  friends!  what  more  my  verse  can  crown 
Than  Com p ton's  smile,  andyourobligingfrown  ? 

Not  all  on  books  their  criticism  waste  ; 
The  genius  of  a  dish  some  justly  taste, 
And  eat  their  way  to  fame:  withanxious  thought 
The  salmon  is  refus'd,  the  turbot  bought. 
Impatient  art  rebukes  the  sun's  delay, 
And  bids  December  yield  the  fruits  of  May. 
Their  various  cares  in  one  great  point  combine 

The  business  of  their  lives,  that  is to  dine; 

Half  of  their  precious  day  they  give  the  feast, 
And  to  a  !  iud  digestion  spare  the  rest. 
Apicius,  here,  the  taster  of  the  town, 
Feeds  twice  a-week,  to  settle  their  renown. 

These  worthies  of  the  palate  guard  with  care 
The  sacred  annals  of  their  bills  of  fare  ; 
In  those  chose  books  their  panegyrics  read, 
And  scorn  the  creatures  that  for  hunger  feed  ; 
If  man,  by  feeding  well,  commences  great, 
Much  more  the  worm,  to  whom  that  man  is 
To  glory  some  advance  a  lying  claim,   [meat. 
Thieve 3  of  renown,  and  pilferers  of  fame  ! 


Their  front  supplies  what  their  ambition  lacks ; 
They  know  a  thousand  lords  behind  their  backs'. 
C'oitil  i»  apt  to  wink  upon  a  peer, 
When  tum'd  away,  v\  ith  a  familiar  leer ; 
And  Hervey's eyes,  unmercifully  keen, 
Hai  e  murder'd  i'<>ps  by  whom  she  ne'er  was  seen ; 
Niger  adopts  .strav  libels,  wisely  prone 
To  covet  shame  .-tiL  gn  ater  than  his  ewn  ; 
Bathyllus  in  the  winter  of  threescore. 
1>:  lies  hi*  innocence,  and  keeps  a  whore. 
Absence  of  mind  Brabantio  turns  to  fame, 
Learns  to  mistake,  nor  knows  his  brother's  name; 
Has  words  and  thoughts  in  nice  disorder  »et, 
And  takes  a  memorandum  to  forg 
Thus  vain,  nor  knowing  wha      :  rns  or  blots, 
Men  forge  the  patents  iluu  create,  them  sots. 

As  love  of  pleasure  into  pain  betrays, 
So  most  grow  infamous  thro'  love  of  praise. 
But  whence  for  praise  can  such  an  ardor  rise, 
When  those  who  bring  thai  incense  we  despise? 
for  Buch  the  vanity  of  great  and  small,  ^ 

Contempt  goes  round,  aud  all  men  laugh  at  all. 

Nor  can  ev'n  Satire  blame  them,  for  'tis  truo 
They  must  have  ample  cause  for  what  thev  do. 
0  fruitful  Britain  1  doubtless  thou  wast  meant 
A  nurse  of  fools  to  stock  the  Continent 
Tho'  Phoebus  and  the  Nine  for  ever  mow, 
Rank  folly  underneath  the  scythe  will  grow  : 
The  plenteous  harvest  calls  me  forward  still, 
Till  I  surpass  in  length  my  lawyer's  hill ; 
A  Welch  descent  which  well-paid  heraldsdamn; 
Or,  longer  still,  a  Dutchman's  epigram. 
When  cloy'd,  in  fury  I  throw  down  my  pen; 
In  comes  a  coxcomb,  and  I  write  again. 
See!  Tityrus  with  merriment  possest, 
Is  burst  with  laughter  ere  he  hears  the  je&t; 
What  need  he  stay?   for,  when  the  joke  is  o'er, 
His  teeth  will  he  no  whiter  than  before. 
Is  there  of  these,  ye  fair !  so  great  a  dearth, 
That  you  need  purchase  monkies  foryour  mirth  ? 
Some,  vain  of  paintings,  bid  the  world  admire  j 
Of  houses  some,  nay,  houses  that  they  hire  ; 
Some  (perfect  wisdom  I)  of  a  beauteous  wife, 
And  boast,  like  Cordeliers,  a  scourge,  for  life. 

Sometimes  thro'  pride  the  sexes  change  their 
My  lord  has  vapors,  and  my  lady  swears :  [airs  ; 
Then  (stranger  still  !)  on  turning  of  the  wind, 
.My  lord  wears  breeches,  and  my  lady's  kind. 
To  show  the  strength  and  infamy  of  pride, 
By  all  'tis  follow'd,  and  by  all  denied. 
What  numbers  are  ihere  who  at  once  pursti* 
Praise,  and  the  glory  to  contemn  it,  too  ! 
Vinrenna  knows  self-praise  betrays  to  shame. 
And  therefore  lays  a  stratagem  for  fame  ; 
Makes  his  approach  in  modesty's  disguise 
To  win  applause,  and  takes  it  by  surprise: 
"  To  err,"  says  he,  "  in  small  things,  is  my  fate;' 
You  know  your  answer — he's  exact  in  great. 
"  My  style,  'says  he,  "is  rude,  and  full  of  faults ;" 
But,  oh  what  sense  !  wdiat  energy  of  thoughts  * 
That  he  wants  algebra  he  must  confess, 
But  not  a  soul  to  give  our  arms  success. 
"  Ah  !  that's  a  hit  indeed,"  Vincenna  cries, 
"  But  who  in  heat  of  blood  was  ever  wise  ? 
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"  I  own  'twas  wrong,   when  thousands  eall'd 

"  !ii<:  hack, 
"  To  make  lhal  hopeless,  ill-advis'd  attack  ; 
"  All  or  dare  I  i\r\iy  • 

"  Sure  never  fool  .-.owe!  <i<  ><-r\  d  t  1  • 
Could  this  deceive  in  others,  to  be  free, 
It  ne'er,  Vincenna,  could  deceive  in  thee, 
V\  hose  conduct  is  a  comment  to  thy  tongue 
So  clear,  the  dullest  cannot  take  thee  wrong. 
Thou  in  one  suit  will  th\  revenue  wear, 
And  haunt  the  ('unit,  without  .>  pro  ,  eel  tl  ere. 
Are  these  expedients  for  r.  nowi 
Thy  little  pelf,  that  I  maj  scorn  the  less'. 

Be  wise,  Vincenna,  and  the  Court  fon 
Our  fortunes  there  nor  thou  nor  1  shall  make. 
Even  men  of  merit,  ere  their  point  tliey  pail), 
In  hardy  service  make  a  long  cainpai  pi  ; 
Most  manfully  besiege  the  patrons  gate, 
And,  ofl  repuls'd,  as  oft  attack  the  great 
With  painful  art,  and  application  warm, 
And  take  at  last  some  little  place  by  storm  ; 
Enough  to  keep  two  shoes  on  Sunday  clean, 
And  starve  upon  discreetly  in  Shire-lane. 
Already  this  thy  fortune  can  afford, 
Then  starve  without  the  favor  of  mv  lord. 
'Tie true,  treat  fortunes  some  great  men  confer; 
But  often,  even  in  doing  right,  they  err  : 
From   caprice,    not   from  chuice,    their  favors 

come  ; 
They  give,  but  think  it  toil  to  know  to  whom  : 
The  man  that's  nearest,  yawning  they  advance; 
'Tis  inhumanity  to  bless  by  chance. 
If  merit  sues  and  greatness  is  so  loth 
To  break  its  downy  trance,  I  pity  both. 

I  grant,  at  Court,  Philander  at  his  need 
(Thanks  to  his  lovely  wife!)  finds  friends  indeed. 
Of  ev'rv  charna  and  virtue  she's  possest. 
Philander!   thou  art  exquisitely  blest, 
Tlie  public  envy  !   Now  then,  'tis  allow'd, 
The  man  is  found  who  may  be  justly  proud. 
But,  see!   how  sickly  is  ambition's  taste! 
Ambition  feeds  on  trash,  and  loaths  a  feast. 
For,  lo  !  Philander,  of  reproach  afraid, 
In  secret  loves  his  wife,  but  keeps  her  maid. 

Some  nymphs  sell  reputation,  others  buy, 
And  love  a  market  where  the  rates  run  high. 
Italian  music  's  sweet  because  'iis  dear  ; 
Their  vanity  is  tickled,  not  their  ear  ; 
Their  tactes  would  lessen,  if  the  prices  fell, 
And  Shakspeare's  wretched  sturi'do  quite  as  well; 
Awdy  the  disenchanted  fair  would  throng, 
And  own  that  English  is  their  mother  tongue. 

To  show  how  much  our  northern  tastes  refine, 
Imported  nymphs  our  peeresses  outshine  ; 
While  tradesmen  starve, these  Philomels  are  gay  ; 
For  generous  lorJs  had  rather  give  than  pay. 
O  lavish  land  !   for  sound  at  6uch  expence  ; 
But  then  she  saves  it  in  her  bills  for  sense. 

Musi*  I  passionately  love,  'tis  plain, 
Since  for  its  sake  such  dramas  I  sustain. 
An  opera,  like  a  luilorv,  may  be  said 
To  nail  our  ears  down,  but  expose  our  head. 

Behold  the  masquerade's  fantastic  scene! 
Tqejegislature  joiu'd  with  Druiy-lane. 


When  Britain  cails,  th*  embroidered  patriots  run, 
And  sersc  their  countr)  —  11  the  dance  is  done  ; 
••  Arc  wr  not  11.'  □  allow'd  to  be  polite  i" 
\  is,  doubtless,  hut  first  set  youi  Dotions  right. 

1  of  politeness  is  the  needful  ground  ; 
W  here  that  is  wanting,  this  can  De'er  he  found 

3  not  even  i.i  trifles  can  excel ; 
"lis  solid  bodies  only  polish  well. 

Great,  chosen  prophet !   for  these  latter  days, 
To  turn  a  willing  world  from  righteous  war-, 
\\  ell;  Heideger,  dost  ihou  thy  master  serve; 
Well  has  he  seen  his  servant  thould  not  starve  ; 
Thou  to  his  name  hast  splendid  temples  rais'd, 
In  various  forms  of  v.  ;n  him  prais'd  ; 

•    devotion,  like  a  Roman,  shown  ; 
And  snngsweet  anthems- in  a  tongue  unknown, 
Inferior  ofF rings  to  thy  ^od  of  vice 
Are  duly  paid  in  fiddles,  cards,  and  dice  ; 
Thy  sacrifice  supreme  an  hundred  maids! 
That  solemn  ri:e  of  midnight  masquerades  ! 
If  maids  the  quite  exhausted  town  denies, 
An  hundred  head  of  cuckolds  must  suffice. 
Thou  smil'st,  well  pleas'd  with  the  converted 
To  see  the  fifty  churches  at  a  stand.  [land. 

And,  that  thy  minister  may  never  fail, 
But  what  thy  Hand  has  planted  still  prevail, 
Of  minor  prophet?  a  succession  sure, 
The  propagation  of  thy  zeal  secure. 

See  commons,  peers,  and  ministers  of  state, 
In  s.iletnn  council  met,  and  deep  debate  ! 
What  godlike  enterprise  is  taking  birth  ? 
What  wonder  opens  on  th*  expecting  earth  ? 
'Tis  clone!  with  loud  applause  the  council  rings; 
Fix'd  is  the  fate  of  whores  and  fiddle-strings! 

Tho*  bold  these  truths,  thou,  Muse,  with  truths 
like  these, 
Wilt  none  offend  whom  'tis  a  praise  to  please  ; 
Let  others  flatter  to  be  flatter'd  ;  thou, 
Like  just  tribunals,  bend  an  awful  brow. 
Mow  terrible  it  were  to  common  sense, 
To  write  a  Satire  which  save  none  offence  ! 
And,  since  from  life  I  take  the  draughts  you  see, 
If  men  dislike  them,  do  they  censure  me?' 
Oh  then,  my  M  u<c !  and  fools  and  knaves  expose; 
And, since  thou  canst  Dot  make  a  friend, make  foes. 
The  fool  and  knave  'tis  glorious  to  offend, 
And  godlike  an  attempt  the  world  to  mend  ; 
The  world,  where  lucky  throws  to  blockheads 

fall, 
Knaves  know  the  game,  and  honest  men  pay  all. 

Mow  hard  for  real  worth  to  gain  its  price ! 
A  man  shall  make  his  fortune  in  a  trice, 
If  blest  with  pliant  tho'  but  slender  sense, 
Feigh'd  modesty,  and  real  impudence. 
A  supple  knee,  smooth  tongue,  an  easy  grace, 
A  curse  within,  a  smile  upon  bis  face, 
A  beauteous  sister,  or  convenient  wife, 
Are  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life  ; 
Genius  and  virtue  thev  will  soon  defeat, 
And  lodge  you  in  the  bosom  of  the  great. 
To  merit,  is  but  to  provide  a  pain 
From  men's  refusing  what  you  ought  to  gain. 

May,  Doclington,  this  maxim  fail  in  you, 
Whom  my  presaging  thoughts  already  view, 
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yWalpole's conduct fiVd,  and  friendship  grac'd, 
Still  higher  in  voui  prince's  favor  plac'd  ; 

Aod  'cuiling  here  those  awful  council's  aid. 
\\  hich  von  abroad  with  such  success  obey'd  ; 
Bear  this  from  one  who  holds  your  friendshipdear; 

What  oio>t  we  wish,  with  case  we  fancy  near. 

SATIRE     IV. 

T„  the  Iii^lit  Honorable  Sir  Spencer  Compton. 

Tanto  major  lams  skis  est,  cjuam 

Vlrtutis Juv.  Sat.  10. 

Round  some  fair  tree  th'  ambitious  woodbine 

grows, 
And  l.reatheshersweetson  thesupportingbougbs: 
So  -weet  the  verse,  th'  ambitious  verse,  should  be 
|  ( )h  pardon  mine !)  that  hi  pes  support  from  thee ; 

.  Compton,  born  o'er  senates  to  preside, 
Their  dignity  to  rai>e,  their  councils  guide  ; 
Deep  to  discern.  .   iv  «o  survey, 

without  ambition  weigh ; 
'.  irtues  ru<  to  hlend, 

The  crow  r,  and  the  people's  friend. 

u  -corn,  amid  sublimer  views, 
ten  to  the  labors  of  the  Muse  : 
1'hv  smiles  protect  her,  w  bile  thy  talents  fire  ; 
And  'tis  but  half  thy  glory  to  inspire. 

Vex'd  at  a  public  fame  so  justly  won, 
The  jealous  Chremcs  is  with  spleen  undone. 
DCS,  for  airv  pensions  of  renown, 
les  his  service  to  the  state  and  crown  ; 
A 11  schemes  he  knows,  and  knowing  all  improves ; 
Tho'  Britain's  thankless,  still  this  patriot  loves. 
But  patriots  differ:  some  may  shed  their  blood, 
He  drinks  his  coffee,  for  the  public  good  ; 
Consults  the  sacred  steam,  and  there  foresees 
What  storms  or  sunshine  Providence  decrees  ; 
Knows  for  each  dav  the  weather  of  our  fate  : 
A  quidnunc  is  an  almanack  of  state. 

You  smile,  and  think  this  statesman  void  of  use, 
Why  may  not  time  his  secret  worth  produce? 
Since  apes  can  roast  the  choice  Casta nian  nut, 
Since  steeds  of  genius  are  expert  at  put, 
Since  half  the  senate  "  not  content"  can  say, 
Geese  nations  save,  and  puppies  plots  betray. 

What  makes  him  model  realms  and  counsel 
An  incapacity  for  smaller  things.  [kings  • 

Poor  Chremes  can't  conduct  his  own  estate, 
And  thence  has  undertaken  Europe's  fate. 

Gehenno  leaves  the  realm  to  Chremes'  skill, 
And  boldly  claims  a  province  higher  still. 
To  raise  a  name,  th' ambitious  boy  has  got 
At  once  a  Bible  and  a  shouider-knot ; 
Deep  in  the  secret  he  looks  thro'  the  whole 
And  pities  the  dull  rogue  that  saves  his  soul  ; 
To  talk  with  rev'renceyou  must  take  good  heed, 
Noi  shock  his  tender  reason  with  the  Creed. 
Howe'er,  well-bred,  in  public  he  complies, 
Obliging  friends  alone  with  blasphemies. 

Peerage  is  poison,  good  estates  are  bad 
For  thu  disease ;  poor  rogues  run  seldom  mad. 
Have  riot  attainders  brought  uphop'd  relief, 
And  falling  slocks  quite  curd  at  unbelief?  [force; 
While  the  sun  shine?  Blunt  talks  with  wond'rous 
But  thunder  mars  small  beer,  and  weak  discourse. 


Such  useful  instruments  the  weather  show, 
Just  as  their  mercury  is  high  or  low. 

Health  chiefly  keeps  an  atheist  in  the  dark  ; 
A  fever  argues  better  than  a  Clarke; 
Let  but  the  logic  in  his  pulse  decav, 
The  Grecian  he  '11  renounce,  and  learn  to  pray  ; 

V\  bile  C mourns  with  an  unfeigned  zeal 

Th'  apostate  youth  who  reason'd  once  so  well. 

C ,  who  makes  so  merry  with  the  Creed, 

He  almost  thinks  he  disbelieves  indeed  ; 
But  only  thinks  so  :  to  pivq  both  their  due, 
Satan  and  he  believe  and  tremble  too. 

Of  -onie  for  glory  such  tiie  boundless  rage, 
That  they're  the  blackest  scandal  of  their  age. 

Narcissus  the  Tartarian  club  disclaims  ; 
Nay.  a  free-mason  with  some  terror  names: 
Omits  no  dutv,  nor  can  envy  say 
He  miss'd  these  many  years  the  church  or  play; 
He  makes  no  noise  in  parliament  'lis  true  ; 
But  pays  his  debt  and  visit  when  'tis  due: 
His  character  and  gloves  are  ever  clean  ; 
And  then,  he  can  outbow  the  bowing  dean  ! 
A  smile  eternal  on  his  lips  he  wears, 
Which  equally  the  wise  and  worthless  shares. 
In  gav  fetigues  this  most  undaunted  chief, 
Patient  of  idleness  beyond  belief, 
Most  charitably  lends  the  town  his  face 
For  ornament,  in  ev'ry  public  place : 
As  sure  as  cards  he  to  th'  assembly  comes, 
And  is  the  furniture  of  drawing-rooms. 
When  ombre  calls,  his  hand  and  heart  are  free  : 
And,join'd  to  two,  he  fails  not — to  make  three. 
Narcissus  is  the  glory  of  hii  race  ; 
For  who  does  nothing  with  a  better  grace  ? 

To  deck  my  list  by  nature  were  design 'd 
Such  shining  expletives  of  human  kind, 
Who  want,  while  tiiroblank  life  theydreamalong, 
Sense  to  be  right,  and  passion  to  be  wrong. 

To  counterpoise  this  hero  of  the  mode, 
Some  for  renown  arc  singular  and  odd  : 
What  other  men  dislike  is  sure  to  please  j 
Of  all  mankind,  these  dear  antipodes  ; 
Thro'  pride,  not  malice,  they  run  counter  still ; 
And  birth-days  are  their  days  of  dressing  ill. 

Arbuthnot  is  a  fool,  and  F a  sage, 

S ly  will  fright  you,  E engage  ; 

By  nature  streams  run  backward,  flame  descends, 
Stones  mount,  andS x  is  the  worst  of  friends. 

They  take  their  rest  by  dav,  and  wake  by  night. 
And  blush  if  you  surprise  them  in  the  right ; 
If  they  by  chance  blurt  out,  ere  well  aware, 
A  swan  is  white,  or  Queensberry  is  fair. 

Nothing  exceeds  in  ridicule,  no  doubt, 
A  fool  in  fashion,  but  a  fool  that 's  out ; 
His  passion  for  absurdity 's  so  strong, 
He  cannot  bear  a  rival  in  the  wrong. 
Tho' wrongthemode, comply;  more  sense  is  shown 
In  wearing  others'  follies  than  your  own. 
If  what  is  out  of  fashion  most  you  prize, 
Methinks  you  should  endeavour  to  be  wise. 

But  what  in  oddness  can  be  more  sublime 

Than  S ,  the  foremost  toyman  of  his  time  ? 

His  nice  ambition  lies  in  curious  fancies, 
His  daughter's  portion  a  rich  shell  enhances ; 

And 
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And  Ashinole's  baby-house  is,  in  his  view, 
Britannia's  golden  mine,  a  rich  Peru! 
How  his  eyes  languish  !  how  his  thoughts  adore 
Thai  painted  coat  which  Joseph  never  wore  ! 
He  shows  on  holidays  a  sacred  pin  [chin 

That  touch'd  the  run'  that  touch'd  queen  13  ss's 
"Since  that  greatdearth  our  chronicles  deplore, 
"  Since  the  great  plague  that  swept  as  many  more, 
"  Was  ever  year  unblest  as  this  i"  lie  '11  cry ; 
"  It  lus  not  brought  us  one  new  butterfly!  " 
In  times  that  sutler  such  learn'd  men  as  these, 

Unhappy  1 y  !    how  came  you  to  please  ? 

Not  gaudy  butterflies  are  Lico's  game  ; 
But,  in  effect,  nib  c.iacc  is  much  the  same. 
Warm  in  pursuit,  he  levees  all  the  great, 
Staunch  to  the  foot  of  title  and  estate. 
Where'er  their  lordships  go,  they  never  find 
Or  Lico  or  their  shadows  lag  behind  : 
He  sets  them  sure,  where'er  their  lordships  run, 
('lose  at  their  elbows  as  a  morning  dun  ; 
As  if  their  grandeur  by  contagion  wrought, 
And  fame  was,  like  a  fever,  to  be  caught : 
But,  after  seven  years  dance  from  place  to  place, 
The  Dane*  is  more  familiar  with  his  grace. 
Who'd  be  a  crutch  to  prop  a  rotten  peer  ; 
Or  living  pendant  dangling  at  his  ear, 
For  ever  whisp'ring  secrets  which  were  blown 
For  months  before,  by  trumpets,  thro'  the  town? 
Who'd  be  a  glass,  with  flattering  grimace, 
Still  to  reflect  the  tempter  of  his  face  ? 
Or  happy  pin  to  stick  upon  his  sleeve,      [leave? 
When   my  lord's  gracious,   and   vouchsafes  it 
Or  cushion,  when  his  heaviness  shall  please 
To  loll,  or  thump  it  for  his  better  ease? 
Or  a  vile  butt,  for  noon  or  night  bespoke, 
When  the  peer  rashly  swears  he.  '11  club  his  joke? 
Who'd  shake  with  laughter   tho'  lie  cou'd  not 

find 
His  lordship's  jest?  or,  if  his  nose  broke  wind, 
For  blessings  to  the  gods  profoundly  bow  — 
That  can  cry  chimney-sweep,  or  drive  a  plough? 
With  terms  like  these  how  mean  the  tribe  that 

close  ! 
Scarce  meaner  they  who  terms  like  these  impose. 
But  what's  the  tribe  most   likely  to  comply? 
The  men  of  ink,  or  antient  authors  lie  ; 
The  writing  tribe,  who  shameless  auctions  hold 
Of  praise,  by  inch  of  candle  to  be  sold. 
All  men  they  flatter,  but  themselves  the  most 
With  deathless  fame,  their  everlasting  boast: 
Foi  fame  no  cully  makes  so  much  her  jest, 
As  her  old  constant  spark,  the  bard  profest. 
"  Boyleshines  in  council,  Mordaunt  in  the  light, 
"  Pelham  's  magnificent  —  but  I  can  write  ; 
"  And  what's  to  my  great  soul  like  glory  dear?" 
Till  some  god  whispers  in  his  tingling  ear, 
That  fame's  unwholesome,  taken  without  meat; 
And  life  is  best  sustain'd  by  what  is  eat : 
Grown  lean  and  wise,  he  curses  what  he  writ ; 
And  wishes  all  his  wants  were  in  his  wit. 

Ah  !  what  avails  it,  when  his  dinner's  lost, 
That  his  triumphant  name  adorns  a  post  ? 


Or  that  his  shining  page  (provoking  fate  '.) 
Defends  sirloins  wti  of  dulnes*  cat  ? 

What  t'o^  to  verse  without  compassion  hears, 
What  i  ruel  prose-man  lju  refraiu  from  tears, 

the  poor  Muse,  for  less  than  half-a-crawn, 
A  prostitute  on  every  bulk  in  town, 
With  other  whores  undone,  ih<<  not  in  print, 
Clubs  credit  for  Geneva  in  the  Mint  ? 

Ye  bards!  why  will  you  sing  tho'  uninspir'd  ? 
Ye  bards!  why  will  you  starve  to  beadmir'di 
Defunct  by  Phoebus  laws,  beyond  redress, 
Why  will  yourspectres  haunt  the  frighted  pre^s? 
Bad  metre,  th.iL  excrescence  of  the  head, 
Like  hair,  will  sprout altho'  the  poet's  d 

All  other  trades  demand;  verse-makers  beg  : 
A  dedication  is" a  wooden  leg  ; 
And  barren  Labeo,  the  true  mumper's  fashion, 
Exposes  borrow'd  brats  to  move  compassion. 
Tho'  such  myself,  \  ile  bards  1  discommend  ; 
NaV  more,  tho'  gentle  Damon  is  my  friend, 
"  Is  't  then  a  crime  to  write:"  If  talents  rare 
Proclaim  the  god,  the  crime  is  to  forbear ; 
For  some  tho'  few,  there  are  large-minded  men, 
Who  watch  unseen  the  labors  of  the  pen, 
Who  know    the  Muse's    worth;   and  therefore 

court, 
Their  deeds  her  theme,  their  bounty  her  support, 
Who  serve  nnask'd  the  least  pretence  to  witj 
My  sole  excuse,  alas  !  for  having  writ. 
Will  Harcourt  pardon,  if  J  dare  commend 
Harcourt,  with  zeal  a  patron  and  a  friend  ? 
Argyle  true  wit  is  studious  to  restore  ; 
And  Dorset  smiles  if  Phoebus  smil'd  before. 
Pembroke  in  years  the  long-lov'd  arts  admires, 
And  Henrietta  like  a  Muse  inspires. 

But,  ah!  not  inspiration  can  obtain 
The  Fame  which  poets  languish  for  in  vain. 
How  mad  their  aim  who  thirst  for  glory  strive, 
To  grasp  what  no  man  can  possess  alive  ! 
Fame  's  a  reversion  in  which  men  take  place 
(O  late  reversion  !)  at  their  own  decease. 
This  truth  sagacious  Lintot  knows  so  well, 
He  starves  his  authors,  that  their  works  may  sell. 

That  fame  is  wealth,  fantastic  poets  cry  ; 
That  wealth  is  fame,  another  clan  reply, 
Who  know  no  guilt,  no  scandal,  but  iu  rags  : 
And  swell  in  just  proportion  to  their  bags. 
Nor  only  the  low-born,  defbrni'd,  and  old. 
Think  glory  nothing  but  the  beams  of  gold ; 
The  first  young  lord  which  in   the  Mall  you 

meet 
Shall  match  the  veriest  hunkstn  Lombard-street, 
From  rescued  candles  ends  who  rais'd  a  sun, 
And  starves  to  join  a  penny  to  a  plum. 
A  beardless  miser  !  'tis  a  guilt  unknown 
To  former  times,  a  scandal  all  our  own  ! 

Of  ardent  lovers,  the  true  modern  band 
Will  mortgage  Celia  to  redeem  their  land. 
For  love,  young,  noble,  rich  Cassalio  dies  ; 
Name  but  the  fair,  love  swells  into  his  eyes. 
Divine  Monimia,  thy  fond  fears  lay  down  ; 


No  rival  can  prevail  but half-a-crown. 
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He  glories  to  late  times  to  be  convey'd, 

Nor  fur  the  poor  he  lias  reliev'd,  but  made, 
Not  such  ambition  his  nival  fathers  hr'd, 
Wbea  Harry  conquer'd,  unci  half  France  cxpir'd 

He'd  be  a  rp,  s  rli  g,  for  gain  ; 

Nay,  a  duii  ><n.rifi  foi  :   ain. 

'•  Who'd  bt  a  ?lave?"  the  gallant  colonel  cries 
While  loveofglon  sparkles  from  his  eyes. 
To  death!  -.-  fame  he  loudij  pleads  his  riuht ; 
Ju •:  is  his  title,  for  I  will  not  light  : 
All  soldiers  valor,  all  ice, 

r  be  ut\  —  by  their  ui.jce. 
Bm  when  indulging  on  the  !  ist  campatn, 
lli-  lofty  terms  climb  o'er  the  hills  of  slain, 
He  gives  the  lues  he  slew,  at  each  vain  word, 
A  sweet  revenge,  and  half  1 1  solves  his  sword. 

Of  boasting  more  than  of  a  bomb  afraid, 
A  soldier  should  be  iik klest  as  a  maid. 
Fame  is  a  bubble  the  reserv'd  enjoy, 
Who  strive  to  it,  as  ihey  touch,  desti 

Tis  the  woi  Id  •  debt  todeed  .;>     ; 

But  if  you  pay  vourself,  the  world  is  free,  [own, 

Were  there  no  tongue  to  speak  them  but  his 
Augustas'  deeds  in  arms  hud  ne'er  been  known  ; 
Aug  Btos"  deeds!  i:  that  ambiguous  name 
i      rfound  my  reader,  and  misguides  his  aim, 
Such  is  the  princes'  worth  of  whom  I  speak, 
The  Roman  would  not  blush  at  the  mistake. 

satire    V. 
On  Women. 
O  fairest  of  ereation  !  last  and  bo*t 
(nail  god's  works:  creature  in  whom  cxcell'd, 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  form'd, 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet ! 
How  art  thou  lost !  roN. 

'  reigns  ambition  in  bold  man  alone  ; 
Soft  female  art;  the  rude  invader  own. 
But  there,  indeed,  it  deals  in  nicer  things 
'I  nan  rooting  armies  and  dethroning  kings. 
Attend,  and  von  discern  it,  i 
Conduct  a  finger,  or  reclaim  a  hair : 
Or  r<  11  the  lucid  orbit  of  an  eye  : 
Or  in  full  jov  elaborate  a  sigh. 

The    sex  we    honor,     tfio'    their    faults    we 
Nay,  thank  their  faults  forsoch  a  fruitful  theme. 

A  theme,  fair 1  doubly  kind  to  me, 

Since  satirising  those  is  praising  thee  j 

Who  would'st  thou  bear,  too  modestly  refin'd, 

A  '  >  'iczvric  of  a  grosser  kind. 

Britannia's  daughters,    much  more  fair  than 
Too  fond  of  admiration,  lose  their  price ;    [nice. 
Worn  in  the  public  eye,  give  cheap  del 
To  throngs,  and  tarnish  to  the  fated  ^ivdit. 
As  unreserv'd  and  beauteous  as  the  sun, 
Thro'  ereiy  sign  of  vanity  they  run  ; 
A-iemblies,  parks,  coarse  feasts  in  city  halls, 
Lectures  and  trials,  plays,  commi  • 
Wells,  Bedlams,  executions,  SmithfHd  scenes, 
And  fortune-tellers'  caves,  and  lion-'  dens. 
Taverns,  exchanges,  Bridewell?, draw  ing-rooms, 
Instalments,  pillories,  coronations,  tombs, 
Tumblers,  and  funerals,  puppet-shows,  reviews, 
Sales,  race;,  rabbits,  ana  (still  stranger!)  pews. 


Clarinda's  bosom  burns,  but  burns  for  fame  ; 
And  love  lies  vanquished  in  a  nobler  flame  ; 
W  arm  git  ams  of  hope  she  now  dispenses  ;  then, 
Like  s,  dives  into  clouds  again. 

With  all  her  lustre  now  her  lover  warms  ; 
Then,  out  of  ostentation,  hides  her  charms. 
'Tis  next  her  pleasure  sweetly  to  complain, 
And  to  betaken  with  a  sudden  pain  ; 
Then  she  starts  up  all  ecstasy  and  bliss, 
And  is,  sweet  soul  !  just  as  sincere  in  this. 
Oh  how  she  rolls  her  charming  eyes  in  spite  ! 
And  looks  delightfully  with  all  her  might  ! 
But  like  our  heroes,  much  more  brave  than  wise, 
siie  conquers  for  the  triumph,  net  the  prize. 

Zara  resembles  .ZEtna  crown'd  with  snows  ; 
\fi  ithoutshe  freezes,  and  within  she  glows. 
Twice  ere  the  sun  descends,  with  zeal  inspir'd, 
From  the  vain  converse  of  the  world  retir'd; 
She  reads  the  psalms  and  chapters  for  the  day 
In  —  (  leopatra,  or  the  last  new  play.  v 

Thus  gloomy  Zara  with  a  solemn  grace 
Deceives  mankind,  and  hides  behind  her  face. 

.Nor  far  beneath  her  in  renown  is  she 
Who,  thro'  good  breeding,  is  ill  company: 
Whose  manners  will  not  let  her  larum  cease, 
W  ho  thinks  you  are  unhappy  when  at  peace  ; 

To  find  you  new-  who  racks  her  subtle  head. 
And  vows — that  her  greatgrandfather  is  dead. 
A  dearth  of  words  a  woman  need  not  fear; 

But  'tis  a  task  indeed  to  learn  — to  hear. 
In  that  the  skill  of  conversation  lies : 

shows  or  makes  vou  both  polite  and  wise. 
Xarilippe  cries,  "Let  nvmps  who  nought  can 

"  Be  lost  in  silence,  and  resign  the  day;      [say 

'•  And  let  the  guilty  wife  her  guilt  confess 

"  Bv  tame  behaviour,  and  a  soft  address." 

Thro'  virtue,  she  refuses  to  comply 

With  all  the  dictates  of  humanity  ; 

Thro'  wisdom,  she  refuses  to  submit 

To  wisdom's  rules,  and  raves  to  prove  her  wit  : 

Then,  her  unhlemish'd  honor  to  maintain, 

her  husband's  kindness  with  disdain. 

But,  if  by  chance  an  ill-adapted  word 
from  the  lip  of  her  unwary  lord, 

fie.-  darting  china  in  a  whirlwind  sent, 

Just  intimates  the  lady's  discontent. 

Wine  may  indeed  excite  the  meekest  dame  ; 

But.  keen  Xantippe,  scorning  bono' v'd  flame, 

Cjii  vent  her  thunders,  and  her  lightnings  play, 

O'er  cooling  gruel  and  composing  tea 

Nor  tests  by  night ;  but,  more  sincere  than  nice, 

She  shakes  the  curtains  w  ith  her  kind  advice. 

Doubly  hk-;  Echo,  sound  is  her  delight, 

And  tha  last  word  is  her  eternal  right. 

Is   t  not  enough  plagues,  wars,  and  famines  rise 

To  la=h  our  crimes,  but  must  out  wives  be  wise? 
Famine, plague, war,  and  anunnumber'd  throng 

Of  guilt-avenging  ills,  to  man  belong; 

U'hnt  black,  what  ceaseless  cares  bencsicourstate! 

What  strokes  vve  feel  from  fancy  and  from  fate! 

If  fate  forbears  us,  fancy  strikes  the  blow  ; 

We  make  misfortune,  suicides  in  woe. 

Superfluous  aid  !  unnecessary  i,kill  ! 

is  nature  backward  to  torment  or  kill  ? 

How 
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How  oft  the  noon,  how  oft  the  midnight  bell, 
(That  iron  tongue  (if  deatii !)  with  solemn  knell, 

On  folk's  errands  as  we  vainly  roam, 
Knocks  at  our  hearts,  and  finds  our  thoughts 
from  home ! 

Mm  drop  so  fast,  ere  life's  mid  stage  we  tread, 
now  mi  many  friends  alive  as  dead; 
immortal,  in  our  uphill  chace 
W  e  press  c6y  fortune  with  unslacken'd  pace; 
Our  anient  labors  for  the  toys  we  seek 
Join  night  to  day,  and  Sunday  to  the  week. 
Our  eeryj        are  anxious,  and  expire 
Between  satiety  and  fierce  desire. 
Now  what  reward  for  all  this  grief  and  toil  ? 
1"S tit  one — a  female  friend's  endearing  smile; 
A  tender  smile,  our  sorrow's  only  balm, 
And,  in  life's  tempest,  the  sad  sailor's  calm. 

How  have  I  seen  a  gentle  nymph  draw  nigh, 
Peace  in  her  air,  persuasion  in  her  eve; 
Y  ictorious  tenderness  !  it  all  o'ercante  ; 
Husbands  look'd  mild,  and  savages  grew  tame. 

The  sylvan  race  our  active  nymphs  pursue  ; 
Man  is  not  all  the  game  they  have  in  view  : 
In  woods  and  fields  their  glory  they  complete, 
There  Master  Betty  leaps  a  five-harr'd  gate  ; 
\\  hile  fair  Miss  Charles  to  toilets  is  confin'd, 
Nor  rashly  tempts  the  barh'rous  sun  and  wind. 
Some  nymphs  affect  a  more  heroic  breed, 
And  vault  from  hunters  to  the  manged  steed  ; 
Command  his  pr.mcings  with  a  martial  air; 
And  Fobert  has  the  forming  of  the  fair. 

More  than  one  steed  must  Delia's  empire  feel, 
\\  ho  sits  triumphant  o'er  the  riving  wheel : 
And,  as  she  guides  it  thro' th* admiring  throng  ! 
With  what  an  air  she  smacks  the  silken  thong  ! 
Graceful  as  John  she  moderates  the  reins, 
And  whistles  sweet  her  diuretic  strains. 
Sosostris-like,  such  charioteers  as  these 
May  drive  six  harness'd  monarchs,if  they  please. 
They  drive,  row,  run,  with  love  of  glory  smit ; 
Leap,  swim,  shoot  flying,  and  pronounce  on  wit. 

O'er  the  belles  lettres  lovely  Daphne  reigns, 
Again  the  god  Apollo  wears  her  chains. 
W  ith  legs  toss'd  high  on  her  sophee  she  sits, 
Vouchsafing  audience  to  contending  wits  ; 
Of  each  performance  she  "s  the  final  test ; 
One  act  read  o'er,  she  prophesies  the  rest ; 
And  then  pronouncing  with  decisive  air, 
Fully  convince-  all  the  town  —  she  's  fair. 
Had  lovelv  Daphne  Heoatessa's  face, 
How  would  her  elegance  of  taste  decrease! 
Some  ladies'  judgement  in  their  features  lies, 
And  all  their  genius  sparkles  from  their  eyes. 

But  hold,  she  cries,  lampooner!  haveacare: 
Must  1  want  common  sense  because  I  'm  fair? 
Oh  no  !  see  Stella  :  her  eves  shine  as  bright 
As  if  her  tongue  was  never  in  the  right; 
And  yet  what  real  learning,  judgement,  fire! 
She  seems  inspir'd,  and  can  herself  inspire. 
How  then  (if  malice  rul'd  not  all  the  fair) 
Could  Daphne  publish,  and  could  she  forbear? 
We  giant  that  beantv  is  no  bar  to  sense, 
Nor  is  *t  a  sanction  for  impertinence- 


&c. 
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Sempronia  lik'd  her  man,  and  well  she  might. 
The  youth  in  person  and  in  pails  was  bright  , 
Possess'd  of  fv'rv  virtue,  gra<  -•,  and  art, 
That  claims  just  em  pin-  o'er  the  female  heart. 
I  [e  met  her  passion,  all  her  sLhs  return'd, 
of  youthful  ardor  burn'd. 
Large  his  possessions,  and  beyond  her  own  : 
Their  bliss  the  theme  and  envy  of  the  town. 
The  day  was  lix'd  ;  when,  with  one  acre  more, 
In  step  deform'd,  debauch'd,  discard  threescore. 
The  fatal  sequel  I  thro'  shame  forbear: 
Of  pride  and  ay'rice  who  can  cure  the  fair? 

Man's  rich  with  li'.ti  ,  were  riisjudgementtrue. 
Nature  is  frugal,  and  her  wants  are  few  ; 
Those  few  u  ants  answer'd  bring  sincere  delights, 
But  fools  create  themselves  new  appetites. 
Fancy  and  pride  seek  things  at  vast cxpence, 
Which  relish  nor  to  reason  nor  to  sense- 
When  surfeit  or  unthankioluess  destroys, 
In  nature's  narrow  sphere,  or.;-  solid  joys, 
In  fancy's  airy  land  of  noise  and  show, 
Wherenoughtbutdreams,no  real  pleasures  grow, 
Like  cats  in  air  pumps,  to  subsist  we  strive 
On  joys  too  thin  to  keep  the  soul  alive. 

Leinira's  sick,  make  haste,  the  doctor  call  ; 
He  conies ;  but  where 's  his  patient?  At  the  bail. 
The  doctor  stares,  her  woman  etirt'sies  low, 
And  cries,  "  My  lady,  Sir;  is  alwaysso. 
"  Diversions  put  her  maladies  to  flight ;   [nidit. 
"  True,  she  can't  stand,   but  she  can  dance  all 
"  I  Ye  known  my  lady  (for  she  lows  a  tune) 
"  For  fevers  take  an  opera  in  June  ;  [bold, 

"  And  though  perhaps  you'll  think  the  practice 
"  A  midnight  park  is  sov'reign  for  a  cold. 
"  With  colics,  breakfasts  of  green  fruit  agree  ; 
"  With  indigestions,  supper  just  at  three." 
A  strange  alternative  !  replies  Sir  Hans  ; 
Must  women  have  a  doctor,  or  a  dance? 
Tho'  sick  to  death,  abroad  they  safely  roam  ; 
But  droop  and  die,  in  perfect  health  at  home. 
For  want  —  but  not  of  health  —  are  ladies  ill ; 
And  tickets  cure  beyond  the  doctor's  pill. 

Alas!  my  heart,  how  languishingly fair 
Yon  lady  lolls !  with  what  a  tender  air ! 
Pale  as  a  young  dramatic  author,  when 
O'er  darling  lines  fell  Cibber  waves  his  pen. 
Is  her  lord  angry,  or  as  Viny  *  chid  ? 
Dead  is  her  father,  or  the  mask  forbid  ? 
"  Late  silting  up  has  turn'd  her  roses  white." 
Why  went  site  not  to  bed?   "   Because  'twas 

"  night." 
Did  she  then  dance  or  play?  "  Nor  thisor  that." 
Weil  night  soon  steals  away  in  pleasing  chat. 
"  No,  all  alone,  her  pray  ts  she  rathei  chose, 
"  Than  be  thatwrctch  to  sleep  till  morning  rose." 
Then  Lady  Cynthia,  mistress  of  the  shade, 
Goes  with*  the  fashionable  owls,  to  bed. 
This  her  pride  covets,  this  her  health  denies  ; 
Her  soul  is  silly,  but  her  body  's  wise. 

Others  with"  curiou-  arts  dim  charms  revive. 
And  triumph  in  the  bloom  of  fifty-five. 
You  in  the  morning  a  fair  nymph  invite, 
To  keep  her  word  a  brown  one  comes  at  night ; 

Next 
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Next  day  she  si  nu  then 

Revolves  into  her  native  red  again. 

entcharms, 
is  her  o>u  ii  d<  ar  rival  in  \  01 
But  one  admirer  has  die  painted  lass  ; 
ads  iii  u  one  but  in  her  looking- . 
Yei  L*un   s  beautiful  to  such. excess, 
That  -  r  please  the  less: 

w  k  He  only  knows, 
Wl     pai  and  the  rose,  [pours, 

i  blessings 
O'erstock'd  ni  ul  y  but  half  her  stores; 

In  liista.-t  wilds,  by  human  eyas  unseen, 

rears  her  flow  rs,  andspreade  her  vdvetgreen. 
Pure  gurgling  rills  the  loneiv  desart  trace, 
And  Haste  their  music  on  the  savage  raee. 

h  -r  bliss  ? 
Repine  wi   \  .  like  this? 

But  our  lewd  tastes  her  lawful  charms  refuse, 
And  painti  rcments  chouse 


Such  F 


r  the  (own  ;   fresh  air 


i\  es  vapors  to  the  fair  : 
'i  fields,  and  study  groves,  indcry  ualsprings, 
And  iarks  and  n  s,  are  odious  things  : 

Butsuioke,anddust,  iudrioise,andcrowd;,delight; 
And  to  be  prcst  to  death,  transports  her  quite. 
V-  v  re  .silver  riv'lets  plav  thro'  flow'ry  meads, 
A. ul  woodbines  mve  then  sweets,  and  limes  their 
Black  kennels'  absent  odors  she  regrets,  [shades, 
And  stops  her  nose  at  beds  of  violets. 

.any  life  preferr'd  to  this  serene  ? 
Or  i«  the  public  to  the  private  scene? 
Retir'd,  we  treac!  a  smooth  and  open  way; 
Thro'  briers  and  brambles,    in    the  world  we 
Stiff  opposition,  and  pcrplex'd  debate,      [stray, 

thorny  care,  and  rank  and  stinging  hate, 
Which  choke  our  pa  sage,  out  career  control, 
And  wound  the  firmest  tempei  of  the  soul. 
O  sacred  solitude,  divine  retreat'. 
Choice  of  the  prudent,  envy  of  the  great ! 
By  thv  pure  stream,  or  in  thy  waving  sh 
AVc  court  fair  Wisdom,  thai  celestial  maid  : 
The  senuine  offspring  <i   bei  lov'd  embrace 
(Strangers  on  earth  !    are  Innocence  and  Peace. 
There,  from  the  ways  of  men  laid  safe  ashore, 
We  smile  to  hear  the  distant  tempest  roar , 
There,  blest  with  health,  with  busine  >  unper- 
This  life  we  relish  and  ensure  the  next  ;[plex'd, 
Then  to  trie  Muses  sport  ,  these  numbers  free, 
Pierian  E  -  10  thee. 

There  sport  the  Muses  but  not  here  alone; 
Their  sacred  force  Amelia  feels  in  town. 
Naught  bat  a  genius  can  a  genius  fit ; 
\  wit  herself,  Amelia  weds  a  wit. 
Both  wits  !  tho'  miracle*  arc  said  to  cease. 
Three  days,  three  wond'rous  days  they  bv'd  in 
With  thefoufth  sun  swarm  di  pute  irose[pea 
On  Durfey's  poesy,  and  Bnnyan  s  pi 
Tik  learned  war  both  wage  with  equal  force. 
And  the  fifth  morn  concluded  the  divorce. 

Phcebe,  tho'  she  possesses  nothing  l< 
Is  proud  of  beiris,  rich  in  happii. 
Laboriously  pursues  delusive  toys, 
Content  with  pains,  since  they  're  repu'ed  joys 


With  what  well-acted  transport  will  she  say, 
were  so  happy  yesterday! 

ingpart)  for  to-morrow  l' 
Tho'  well  .he  knows  'twill  languish  into  sorrow. 
Bui  she  dares  never  boast  the  present  hour; 

ss  that  cheat,  it  is  beyond  her  pow'r. 
For  such  is  or  our  weakness  or  our  curse, 
Or  rather  such  our  crime,  u  huh  still  is  worse, 
The  present  moment,  like  a  wife,  we  shun, 
And  ne'er  enjoy,  because  it  is  our  o.vn. 
Pleasures  are  few,  and  fewer  we  enjoy  ; 

,  like  quicksilver,  is  bright  and  coy; 
W  e  strive  to  grasp  it,  with  our  utmost  skill, 
Still  ii  .hides  us.  and  it  glitters  still  : 
if  seis'd  at  last,  compute  your  mighty  gains; 
U  hat  is  it  but  rank  poison  in  your  veins? 

As  Flavia  in  her  glass  an  angel  spies, 
Pride  whispers  in  her  ear  pernicious  lies  ; 
Tells  her,  while  she  surveys  a  face  so  fine, 
There  s  no  satiety  of  charms  divine: 
Hence,  if  her  lover  yawns,  all  chang'd  appears 
Her  temper,  and  she  melts  (sweet  soul!)  in  tears, 
-me,  fond  and  voting,  last  week  her  wish  enjoy  d. 
In  soft  amusement  all  the  night  employ 'd  ; 
The  merningcame,whenStrephon  waking  found 
(Surprising sight!)  his  bride  in  sorrow  drown'd. 
'Vv'n.!!  miracle.'saysStrephon.'aakestheeweep?' 
'Ah  barbarous  man  !'  she  cries,  *  how  coidd  you 
Men  love  a  mist  tl  ley  love  a  feast ; [sleep:' 

Mow  grateful  one  to  touch,  and  one  to  taste  1 
Yet  sure  there  is  a  certain  time  of  day, 
We  wish  our  mistress  and  our  meat  away. 
But  soon  the  sated  appetites  return  : 
Again  our  stomachs  crave,  our  bosoms  burn. 
Eternal  love  let  Man  then' never  swear ; 
Let  women  never  triumph,  nor  despair, 
Nor  praise  nor  blame  too  much  the  v.  arm  or  chill; 
i  and  love  are  foreign  to  the  will. 
There  is  indeed  a  passion  more  renn'd, 
For  those  few  nymphs  whose  charms  are  of  the 
Bui  not  of  that  unfashionable  set  [mind  : 

Is  Phillis  :  Phillis  and  her  Damon  met. 
i        tal  love  exactly  hhs  her  ti'ste  ; 
Phillis  demands  eternal  love  at  least. 

Phillis  with  soft  smiling  eyes, 
l<       i  vow,  the  swain,  replies : 
Hut  say,  niye.il,  my  mistress,  and  my  friend  1 
\\  liat  day  next  week  til'  eternity  shall  end  : 

Some  nymphs  prefer  astronomy  to  love  ; 
P.iopt;  from  mortal  men,  and  ran<<e  above. 
The  fair  philosopher  to  Rowley  (lies, 
Where  in  a  box  the  whole  creation  lies. 
She  sc-e-t  the  planets  in  their  turns  advance  ; 
And  scorns,  Poitlcr,  thy  sublunary  dance. 
Of  Desagulier  ihe  bespeaks  fresh  air, 
And  Whi9ton  has  en;  igements  with  the  fair. 

What  vain  experiments  Sophronia  tries  ! 
Tis  not  in  air-pumps,  die  gay  colonel  dies, 
But  tho'  to-da.'this  rage  of  science  reigns 
(O  fickle  sex  !;  soon  end  her  learned  pains. 
Pug  from  Jupiter  her  heart  has  got, 
Turns  out  the  stars,  and  Newton  is  a  sot. 

To turn  ;  she  never  took  the  height 

Of  Saturn,  yet  ij  ever  in  the  right : 

Sh» 
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She  strikes  each  point  with  native  force  of  mind, 
While  pu/./.led  learning  blunder:-  far  behind. 
Graceful  to  sight,  and  elegant  to  thought, 
The  greal  arevanqnish'u,artd  the  wi.-carc  taught. 
Her  breeding  nnish'd,  and  her  temper  sweet ; 
When  serious,  easy  ;  and  when  gay,  discreet  ; 
J  u  glitt'ring  scenes,  o'er  hor  own  heart  Severe; 

wds  collccti  d,  and  in  Courts  sincere  ; 
Sincere  dnd  warm  With  zeal  well  understood, 
She  takes  a  noble  pride  in  doing  good. 
Yet,  nol  superior  to  her  sex's  cares', 
The  mode  boc  fixes  by  the  -own  she  wears; 
Of  ilki  and  china  she's  the  last  appeal; 
Iuthcsegreat  [Joints she  leads  the.  commonweal: 
.And  if  disputes  of  cmpire.risc  between 

ilin,  the  queen  of  lace,  and  Gulbcrteen, 
Ti    doubt!  'tis  darkness !  till  suspended  fate 
Assumes  her  nod  to  close  ihe  grand  debate. 
When  such  her  mind,  why  will  the  fakespress 
Their  emulation  only  in  their  dress?         [skies, 

J  5iit ,  o!i!   the  nymph  that  mounts  above  btte 
And,  gratis,  clears  religious  mysteries  ! 
Resolv'd  Bhe  cburofa's  welfare  to  ensure, 
And  make  her  family  a  sinecure. 
The  theme  divine  at  cards  she  'II  not  forget, 
Bui  lakes  in  lexis  Af  scripture  at  pique;  ; 
In  those  liedrttkius  meetings  acts  the  prude, 
And  thanks  her  maker  that  her  cards  are  good'. 
What  angels  would  these  be,  who  thus  excel 
\n  theologies,  could  they  sew  as  well ! 
Yet  why  should  hot  the  fair  her  text  pursue  ? 
( 'an  she  more  decently  the  doctor  woo  i 
'  Pis  hard  boh,  she  who  makes  no  use  but  chat 
Of  her  religion,  should  hi-  barr'din  that. 

Isaac,  a  brother  of  the  canting  stain, 
When  he  has  knock'd  at  ins  o<\  n  skull  in  vain, 
To  beauteous  Marcia  often  will  repair 
With  a  dark  text,  tolighl  it  at  tlie  fair. 
Oh  how  his  pious  soul  exults  to  find 
Such  love  for  holj  men  in  womankind  ! 
Charm'd  with  her  learning,  with  what  rapture  he 
Hangs  oa  her  bosom,  like  an  industrious  bee! 
Hum-  round  about  her ;  and  \\  (th  all  his  pow'r 
Kxtracts  sweet  wisdom  from  so  fair  afiovv'r! 

The  voting  and  ;;.r.  declining,  Abra  Hies 
At  nobi«*r  gitme,  the  mighty  and  the  wi:e  : 
But  nature  more  an  eagle  than  a  dOve, 
Si);-  impiously  prefers  the  world  to  i  ive1. 

Can  wealth  give  happiness?  look  roand,awd  see 
What  gay  distress  !  what  splendid  misery! 
Whatever  fortune  lavishly  can  pour. 
The  mind  annihilates,  and  calls  for  more  : 
\\  ealth  is  a  cheat,  believe  not  what  it  says ; 
Like  any  lord  it  promises  —  and  pays. 
How  will  the  miser  startle  to  He  told 
OfslHJh  a  wonder  as  insolvent  gold  ! 
What  nature  wants  ha*  an  intrinsic  weight ; 
•re  is  but  the  fashion  of  the  plate, 
ictl,  for  one  moment,  charms  the  fickle  view: 
It  charms  us  now  :  anon  we  cart  anew. 
To  some  fresh  birth  of  fancy  more  iwclin'd  : 
Then  wed  not  merest,  but  a  noble  mind. 

\li.-t  ■':•  n  lovers!  who  rrtwke  wVfrth  their  care, 
•i-  will  win  th*  fair. 
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The  fair,  'tis  true,  by  genius  should  be  woo, 
As  How  'r-  unfold  their  beauties  to  the  sun  ; 
And  yet  in  femal  utweighs, 

And  wii  must  wear  the  Itillow  with  the 

i  shines  so  bright  in  vain  Liberia 
As  riot,  impudence,  and  perfidy; 
Theyouthoffire,  that  has  drunk  deep,  and  play 'd, 
And  kill'd  hi  trfumph'd  o'er  his  maid; 

Forhiui,  asyetunhang'daShespread .  hercharms, 
Snatches  the  dear  do  trover  to  hex  arms, 
And  amply  gtvi      th     treated  long  amiss) 
The  man  of  merit  his  revenge  in  this. 

Ifyou  resent,  and  wish  a  woman  ill, 
But  lurn  her  o'er  one  rnomentto  hef  will. 

The  languid  lady  next,  appears  in  9tate, 
\\  im  was  nol  born  ti   carr;  herowfi  weigftt  ; 
She  loll  foreign  ai  I 

To  herowh  stature  lifts  the  feeble  maid. 
Then,  if  ordain'd  to  so  severe  a  doom, 
She  h_\  just  stages  journeys  round  the  room  : 
But,  knowing  her  own  weakness,  she  despairs 
To  scale  the  Alps  —  that  is,  ascend  thestairs. 
.My  fan,  let  others  saj  who  Idugh  at  toil; 
Fan!  hood!  glove!    carf !  is  her  lacorrte  stvler 
Ami  that  is  spoke  with  such  a  dying  fall. 
That  Betty  rather  sees  than  hears  the  call: 
The  motion  of  her  lips,  and  meaning  eve, 
Pierce  oat  the  idea  her  faint  words  deny. 
Oh  listen  with  attention  moht  profound ! 
Her  voice  is  bul  the  shadow  of  a  sound. 
And  help!  oh  help!  her  spirits  aye  so  dead. 
One  hand  scarce  lifts  iheother  to  her  head. 
If  there  a  stubborn  pi  ri  it  tritimphs  o'er, 
She  palits  !  she  -inks  away  !  and  i«  no  more. 
Let  the  robust  and  the  gigantic  carve  ; 
Life  is  nol  worth  s<|  much,  she  :d  rather  starve  : 
But  chew  she  must,  herself,  ah,  cr.uel  fate  ! 
That  Rosahhda  ran  'i  by  proxy  eat. 

An  antidote  in  female  caprice  lies  * 
(Kind  heaven  !)  against  the  poison  of  their  eves, 

TWalcstris  triumphs  in  a  manly  mien  : 
Loud  is  her  accent,  and  her  phrase  obscene. 
In  fair  and  open  dealing  where'-  the  shame? 
WImi  rtntwre dares  to  give,  she  dares  to  name. 
This  honest  fellow  is  sincere  and  plain, 
And  justly  gives  the  jealous  husband  pain. 
(V  .'  ■  is  t''  ■  task  to  petticoats assign'd, 
If  wanton  language  shows  a  naked  mind.) 
And  now  and  lke.:t,  to  jince  her  eloquence, 
An  o  uh  supplies  the  \  aCancies  of  sense. 
Hark  1  the  shrill  notes  transpierce  the  vieldinrrair, 
And  teach  the  neignb'n  w  to  swear. 

By  .'  we    is  liiim,  ■  ■  -ample,  swain  ; 

She  on  the  Christian  svstem  is  profane. 
But  iho'  the  volley  rattles  in  \t>uf  ear, 
Believe  her  Ire-.-,  -he's  not  a  Krfcriatfier'. 
If  thun tier's  awful,  bow  mueh  more  oyr  dread 
When  Jove  deputes  a  1  *i\   in  hi-  stead  ! 
A  lady  !  pardon  my  mistaken  ;  en  ; 
A  shameless  woman  i--  the  vfiprtl  of  men       \ 

Fe"W  to  goWd  breeding  make  a  just  pretence, 
Good  breedn^g  is  the  blossom  of  stood  sense.  ; 
TH  ■  fast  result  ofan  accompJish'd  mind. 
With  .'..  iri'd 
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A  rW  •  W  rih.'n-  : 

is  for  failing  t.iki  peculiar , 
[itdiM  painters  modern  toasts  agree, 
'1'he  point  tlu\  aim  at  i-  deformity: 

throw  their  persons  with  a  hoyden  air 

roooii  anil  toss  into  the  chair. 
Si  heir  commerce  with  mankind  is 

I    roar  mar. 

■ 

.  ,.i.  asur'd  pace, 

rents  paid, 

maid. 
cad,  but  lot  n"i  worse  intn 
to  he  rude. 
Mod<  rn  good-breedii  ts  height, 

And  Lady  l> 'i  m  It'  w  til  he  polite. 

Ye  mine  n  of  Britain's  isle  ! 

When  high-l>nm  Anna  with  a  soften 'd  smile 
I  -; arkles  at  your  head, 

\\>,  t  to  be  well-bred, 

bright  example  with  success  pursue, 
but  adoration  i>  youi  due. 
bration  !  give  me  something  more, 
irders  of  thrccsi 
silent  as  the  foot  of  'I 
Hence  we  mistake  our  autumn  for  our  prime : 

v.  ise  t<>  know ,  before  we  're  told, 
The  melancholy  news  thai  we  grow  old. 
mnal  Lyce  carries  in  her  f.  oe 
to  each  public  place. 
Oh  how  your  bearing  ore  isi  a  mistress  warms, 
Who  look*  thro"  spectacles  to  sec  your  charms  ! 
While  rival  undertaken  hover  round. 
And  with  bis  spade  thesexton  marks  thegronnd, 
Jnteni  not  an  her  own,  hut  others'  doom, 
She  plans  new  conquests,  and dcfiand-  the  tomh. 
In  vain  the  cock  h  i-  summon  il  sprights  away, 
....      .  imp  hi  mm  of  day. 

(ia*  rainbow  silks  her  mellow  charms  infold, 

.  I        but  herself  is  eld. 
Her  grizzled  locks  assume  a  iroirklrog  urace, 
And  art  has  levell'd  her  deep-funowd  bee. 
Her  in  and  no  mortal  c;ui  appn 

We'll  a-k  bet  blessiitg,  but  can  'ta.-k  her  love. 

I  rants  indeed  a  1.  Kline 

(All  ladies  hut  h.-r-i  If)  at  miiety-nine. 
O  how  nil  like  her  was  the  sacred  age 
Of  prudent  Portia  !  her  grcj  hair-  i  ngag< , 
\\\     .  resauted  to  ber  life's  decline, 

ini  that  can  make  wrinkles  shine. 
Tnat,  and  that  only,  can  old  ajjc  Sustain  ; 

Wbii  hyet  all  wish,  nor  know  tin  s  «  ish  for  pain. 
•  numeroos  are  our  jot    when  life  i>  new, 
<•  are  sailing  of  tb<  fev  -, 
hut  when  we  conquer  life's  meridian 
And  downward  lend  intn  the  vale  o! 
.  drop  apace;  hy  nature  some  decay, 

i  the  hlasts  of  fortune  sweep  away  ; 

naked  quite  of  happiness,  aloud 

and       Iter  in  a  shroud. 
re's  Portia  now  i  Unt  Portia  left  behind 

■  knell  copies  of  her  form  and  mind. 
What  bean  untooch'd  their  early  grief  cant  ii  w, 
J       .  -buds  dipun  morning  dew  ? 


Who  into  shelter  takes  ilnir  tender  bloom, 
And  forms  their  minds  to  tlv  from  ills  to  come  ? 
The  mind  when  torn'd  adrift,  no  rule.  i>  guide, 

Drives  at  the  nicrcv  of  the  wind  and  t. 

Fancy  and  passion  toss  ii  to  and  fro, 
Awhile  torment,  and  then  quite  sink  in  woe. 
Ye  beauteous  orphans !  since  in  silent  dust 
Your  best  example  lies,  my  precepts  trust 

.  arms  v.  ith  ill-  j  the  boldest  arc  afraid ; 
\\  here  then  i>  safety  for  a  tender  maid? 
Unfit  for  conflict,  round  beset  with  woes, 
And  man,  w  horn  least  <he  fears,  In  r  worst  of 
Whe'n  kind,  most  cruel ;  when  oblig'd  the  mo  '• 
'['he  least  obliging;  and  by  favors  lost. 
Cruel  hv  nature  ,  thev  for  kindness  hate. 
And  scorn  you  for  those  ills  themselves  create. 

If  on  your  tame  our  sex  a  blot  has  thrown, 
Twill  ever  Buck  thro'  malice  ofyotrr  own. 
"\io--i  hard  I  in  pleasing  v<>m"  chief  glory  Ik*; 
And  yet  from  pleasing  your  chief  dangers  rise  : 
Then  please  the  best;  and  know, tor  ir.cn  of* 
Your  strongest  charms  are  native  innocence. 
Arts  on  the  mind,  like  paint  upon  the  lace, 
Fright   him  that  'a  worth  your  love  from  your 
In  simple  manners  all  the  secret  lies;  [embrace 
He  kind  and  virtuous,  you  '11  be  blest  and  wist 
Vain  show  and  noise  intoxicate  the  brain. 
Begin  with  giddiness,  and  end  in  pain, 
Affect  not  empty  fame  and  idle  praise, 
Which  all  those  wretches  I  describe  betraj 
Your  Bex's  glory  'tis  to  shine  unknown  ; 
Of  all  applause  he  fondest  of  your  own. 
Beware  the  fever  of  the  mind;  that  thirst 
With  which  this  age  is  eminently  curst. 
To  drink  <>f  pleasure  hut  inflames  desire, 
And  abstinence  alone  can  (punch  the  fixe. 
Take  pain  from  life,  and  terror  from  the  tomb, 
Give  peace  in  hand,  and  promise,  bliss  to  come. 

SATIRE    VI. 

On  Women. 

Inscribed  to  the  Might  Honorable  Lady  Eliza- 

beth  C(  rmtrin. 

Intcrdum  tamen  ct  tollit  Comoedia  vocem.        Hor. 

1  sought  a  patroness,  hut  sought  in  vain  : 
Apollo  whisper'd  in  my  ear — "  Germain." 
I  know  her  not.  "Your  reason's  somewhat  odd; 
•'  Who  knows  his  patron  now:"  replied  thegpd. 
"  Men  write,  to  me  and  to  the  world  unknown  ; 
"Then  >teal  great  names  to  shield  them  from 
"  the  town. 

"  Detected  worth,  like  beauty  disarray'd, 

"  To  covert  thus,  of  praise  itself  afraid  ; 
;*  Should  shu  refuse  to  patronize  yout  lays, 
"  In  vengeance  write  a  volume  in  Iter  praise. 
"  Nor  think  it  hardsogrcal  a  length  to  run; 
"  When  such  the  theme,  'twill  easily  be  done." 
Yc  fair!  to  draw  your  excellence  at  length, 
the  narrow  bounds  of  human  strength: 

You  hear  in  miniature  your  picture  see; 
Nor  hope  from  Zincksmorejustice  than  from  me. 
My  |>ortraits  grace  your  mind,  a*  his  your  side  ; 
1 1 L  portraits  w  ill  iiiflautc,minc  quench  your  pride 

He's 
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He's  deur,  ynu  frugal  ;  choose  my  cheaper  [ay, 
And  lie  your  reformation  all  my  pay. 
Larinia  u  polite,  but  not  profane; 
To  church  as  constant  as  to  Drury-Iane. 
Mil-  decently  in  form  nays  Hcav'a  its  due  ; 
And  makes  a  civil  visit  to  her  pew. 
Her  lifted  fan.  to  give  a  solemn  air, 
Conceals  her  face,  which  passes  for  a  pray'r  : 
Curfsies  to  curt\>ies  then  with  grace  succeed  ; 
No!  one  the  tair  omits,  but  at  the  creed. 
Or,  if  she  joins  the  service,  'tis  to  speak  ; 
Thro' dread ful  silence  the  pentbeart  might  break; 
Untaught  to  bear  it,  women  talk  away 
To  Cod  himself,  and  fondly  think  they  pray. 
Bat  sweet  the  accent,  and  their  air  rcfin'd  ; 
For  tin.  v'  re  before  their  Maker — and  mankind: 
When  ladies  once  arc  proud  of  praying  well, 
#  Satan  himself  will  toll  the  parish  bell. 

Acquainted  with  the  world,   and  quite  well 
Drusa  receives  her  visitants  in  bed  ;         [bred  ; 
lint,  chaste  as  ice,  this  Vesta,  to  defy 
The  very  blackest  tongue  of  calumny, 
When  from  her  sheets  her  lovely  form  -he  lifts, 
She  begs  you  just  would  tum  you  while  ihe  shifts. 
Those  charms  are  greatest  which  decline  the 
sight ; 
That  makes  the  banquet  poignant  and  polite. 

There  is  no  woman  where  there  's  no  reserve; 
And  'tis  on  plenty  your  poor  lovers  starve. 

But,  with  the  modern  fair,  meridian  merit 
I*  a  fierce  thimz;  they  call  a  nymph  of  spirit. 
Mark  well  the  rollings  of  her  flaming  eye, 
And  tread  on  tiptoe,  if  you  dare  draw  nigh. 
"  Or  if  you  take  a  lion  by  the  beard*, 
"  Or  dare  defy  the  fell  Hyrcanian  pard, 
*.'  Or  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  rough  Russian  hear," 
First  raakeyourwill,  and  then  conversewith  her. 
This  lady  glories  in  profuse  cxpence, 
And  thinks  distraction  is  magnificence; 
To  beggar  her  gallant,  is  some  delight ; 
To  be  more  fatal  still,  is  exquisite. 
Had  ever  nymph  such  reason  to  be  glad  ? 
In  duel  fell  two  lovers  ;  one  ran  mad. 
Her  foes  their  honest  execrations  pour  ; 
Her  lovers  only  should  detest  her  more. 
Thrice  happy  they  who  think  I  boldly  feign, 
And  startle  at  a  mistress  of  my  brain. 

Flavia  is  constant  to  her  old  gallant. 
And  generously  supports  him  in  his  want. 
But  marriage  is  a  fetter,  is  a  snare, 
A  hell  no  lady  so  polite  can  bear. 

She '9 faithful,  she  's observant,  and  with  pains 
Her  angel  brood  of  bastards  she  maintains, 
Nor  least  advantage  has  the  fair  to  plead. 
But  that  of  guilt  above  the  marriage  bed. 

Amasia  hates  a  prude,  and  scorns  restraint  ; 
Whate'er  she  is,  she  '11  not  appear  a  saint ; 
Her  soul  superior  flies  formality  : 
So  gay  her  air,  her  conduct  is  so  free, 
Some  might  suspect  the  nymph  not  over  good  — 
Not  would  they  be  mistaken  if  they  should. 

Unmarried  Abra  puts  on  formal  airs;  [pray'rs. 
Her  cushion  's  threadbare  with   hej  constant 


H< .  only  uricf  is,  that  she  cannot  I  * 
Ai  once  cngag'd  in  praj  1   ind  charity. 
And  ;iin,  to  do  I  ..d  : 

••  W  ho  would  not  think  that  Abra  v.  as  a  niai 

Some  ladies  are  too  beauteous  to  be  wed  ; 
Forw  here's  the  man  that  *s  worthy  oi  thcii  bed? 
1  f  no  disease  reduce  her  pritl 
Lav  inia  will  be  ravi  '.id  at  lb 
Then  she  submits  to  venture  in  'he  dark  ; 
\r  I  nothing  now  is  wanting  —  but  her  spark < 

Lucia  thinks  happiness  consists  in  state  ; 
She  weds  an  idiot,  but  she  e.it->  in  plate. 

The  goods  of  fortune  which  her  soul  possess, 
Arc  but  the  ground  of  unmade  happiness. 
Tin;  rude  material  ,  wisdom  add  to  this, 
Wisdom  the  sole  artificer  of  bliss. 
She,  from  herself,  if  so  compell'dby  need, 
Of  thin  content  can  draw  the  subtle  thread  ; 
But  (no  detraction  to  her  sacred  skill) 
If  she  can  work  in  gold,  'tis  better  still. 

If  Tullia  had  been  blest  with  half  her  sense, 
None  could  too  much  admire  her  excellence. 
But  since  she  can  make  error  shine  so  bright, 
She  thinks  it  vplgat  to  defend  the  right. 
With  understanding  she  is  quite  e'er-run  ; 
And  by  too  great  accomplishments  undone. 
With  skill  she  vibrates  her  eternal  tongue, 
For  ever  most  divinely  in  the  wrong. 

Naked  in  nothing  should  a  woman  be, 
Bui  veil  her  very  v. it  with  modesty  ; 
Let  man  discover,  Let  not  hex  display, 
Hut  yield  her  charms  of  mind  with  sweet  delay. 

For  pleasure  form'd,  perversely  some  believe, 
To  make  themselves  important,  men  must  grie\c. 
Lesbia  the  fair,  to  tire  her  jealous  lord, 
Pretends  the  fop  she  laughs  at  is  ador'd. 
In  vain  she's  proud  of  secret  innocence  , 
The  fact  she  feigns  were  .scarce  a  worse  offence. 

Mira,  enclow'd  with  ev'ry  charm  to  bless, 
Has  no  design  but  on  her  husband's  peace  ; 
He  lov'd  her  much,  and  greatly  was  he  mov'd 
At  small  inquietudes  ui  her  he  lov'd. 
"  How  charming  this!" — The  pleasure  lasted 

long  ; 
Now  ev'rv  day  the  fit  comes  thick  and  strong  ; 
At  last  he  found  the  charmer  only  feign'd  ; 
And  was  diverted  when  he  should  lie  pain'd. 
Wh.it  greater  vengeance  have  the  Gods  in  store? 
How  tedious  life,  now  she  can  plague  no  more  ! 
She  tries  her  thousand  arts,  but  none  succeed; 
She's  fore'd  a  fever  to  procure  indeed  : 
Thus  strictly  prov'd  this  virtuous  loving  wife, 
Her  husbands'  pain  was  dearer  than  her  life. 

Anxious  Mclania  rises  to  my  view, 
Who  never  thinks  her  lover  pays  his  due  : 
YMt,  present,  treat,  flatter,  and  adore ; 
Her  majesty  to-morrow  calls  for  more. 
His  wounded  ears  complaints  eternal  fill, 
As  unoil'd  hinges  querulously  shrill. 
"  You  went  last  night  with  Celia  to  the  ball." 
You  prove  it  false.  "  Not  Co?  that'swotstofahV' 
Nothing  can  please  her,  nothing  not  inflame  3 
And  arrant  contr  ulictions  are  Uie  sa 
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r  spleen  ; 
ble  nil : 

n  pain  her  breast,    [rest: 
one  thai  woui  • ;  er  than  tiie 

ck  her  quiet,  tl  •  shelf 

i-,  ifher  .ever  ,  if. 

itclv  fair  : 
Should  i  dispute  her  b<  d  blare! 

How  would  M<  k  ar 

She  's  quite  deforru'd  !  and  vci  the  case  U  clear. 

Whal  's  female  beauty  bin  an  air  divine, 
Thro'which  the  mi:ui"s  all-gentle  graces  shine  : 

.   .  like  the  sun,  irradiate  all  between  ; 
The  bodj  charms  because  the  soul  is  seen. 
Hence  men  are  often  captives  ofa  lace,  . 
They  know  not  why,  of  no  peculiar  grace  ; 


■  i  'r  hour  : 
Becaust 

Think  nought  a  trifle,  though  it  small  a 
Small  saiuisthcmountain,momentsmak<  tbeyear, 
And  Irifles  life.     Your  care  to  trifles  gh    , 
Ur  i  ou  may  die  b<  fore  yr.ni  truly  live.  ' 

Go  breakfast  with  Alicia  ;  there  \ou  'il  sec 
>t  degree. 
Unlac'd  her  -'..in-,  h<  t  nighi-govy'n  is  untied, 

whal  she  has  of  head-dress  is  aside. 
She  ••„■  rdsj  and  waddles  in  her  pace; 

Is, and  much  besnuft'dherface. 
A  nail  uncut;  and  head  uncomh'd  she  loves; 
And  would  draw  on  jack-boots  as  sunn  as  gloves  ; 
by  queen  Bess's  maidens  might  be  mist. 
Her  blessed  eves  ne'er  saw  a  female  fist. 


forms,  though  bright,  no  mortal  man  can    Lovers,  beware  !  to  wound  how  ran  she  fail 


Some  none  resist,  though  not  exceeding  fair. 

As|  ■   born,  and  nicely  bi 

Of  taste  rerin'd,  in  life  and  manners  n 
Yet  reaps  no  fruit  from  her 
But  to  be  tea-'d  h\  her  own  excellence. 
w  hoik-  are  so  awkward  !  things  so  unpolite  L" 
She  's  elegantly  pain'd  from  muni  to  night. 
Her  (  hock'd  where'er  she  goes  : 

Each  creature's  imperfections  are  her  w 
.n  by  its  favors  has  the  fair  distress'd, 
pour'd  sucii  blessings  —  tiiai  she  can 
blest.  [spring, 

why  so  vain,  though   blooming  in  tliy 
Tho  frail,  ador'd,  and  v.  retched  •  • 

<  )ld  age  will  come  •  may  com 

;  is  full  as  mortal  as  threescore : 
Thy  fortune  and  thy  i  a  ly  soon  de< 

luii  grant  thee  fugitii  their  -;;iv, 

totters,  th<  ir  foundation  shall 
Life  that  supports  them  in  a  moment  breaks. 
Then  wrought  into  tin  r^ml  let  virtue  .shine  j 
The  ground  eternal,  as  the  work  divine. 

Julia's  a  man  a  for  rule, 

And  knows  her  a-. is<  r  husband  is  a  i<- 
A  isembl'ies  holds,  and 
That  guides  tho  lover  to  hi-  fair  one's  I 

ifficuli  amours  can  smooth  the  \f& 
And  tender  letters  dictate  or  convey. 

Ef  depriv'd  of'^ufh  impoitant  cares, 
Her  wisdom  condes 

for  her  own  break r'a  ,t  she'll  project  a  scheme, 
Nor  take  her  tea  without  a  stratagt  m  ; 
Presides  o'er  tnH<  >  with  a  *<  riotis  face, 
Imp  irtant  l>v  the  virtue  of  grimace; 
I^adi'  ■      niiiuw  n  e 

Bv  nature  l*ori]  to  soothe  and  enterl  di 
Their  prudi  rice  in  a  sh  in  ol  folh  lies  -, 
Why  will  thi-v  be  so  wi  alt  as  to  be  wi 

Syrcnna  is  for  ever  in  exit 
And  with  a  vengeance  she  commjrndsor  blames. 

nous  of  her  discernment,  which  i>  good, 
Siie  strains  too  much  to  make  il  under 
Her  judgement  just,  I  -    e  is  too  strong ; 

ne  "3  right,   hu  's  ever  in  the  wrong. 
Brunei ta 's  wise  in  action-  great  and  rare; 
:ocns  on  trifle!    .  *v  her  care 


With  scarlet  finger  and  longjetty  nail? 
I  For  Hervev  the  first  wit  she  cannot  be  ; 
;  Nor,  cruel  Richard,  the  first  toast  for  thee. 

full  each  ...  n, 

Who  would  noi  Ik;  l  '  trapesintown? 

Women  were  mad  ur  eyes  delight ; 

A  female  sloven  is  an  odious  sight. 
Fair  Isabella  is  so  fond  of  lame, 
That  her  dear  sell' is  her  eternal  theme! 
Thru'  hopes  of  contradiction  oft  she  "II 
"  Methinks  I  look  so  wretchedly  to-d 
When  most  the  v  i    you,  most   be- 

'Tis  often  less  a  blessjng  than  a  snare,     [ware  .- 
Distrust  mankind  ;  with. your  own  heart  confer. 
And  dread  even  there  to  find  a  flatterer. 
Dthers  raises  our  renown  ; 
,  Our  ov.  n  as  sureh  blows  the  pageant  down  ; 

no  more  than  you  by  worth  can  claim, 
Lest  soon  you  prove  a  bankrupt  in  your  lame. 

But  own  1  must  in  this  perverted  age, 
Who  most  deserve  can't  always  most  engage. 
So  far  i-  worth  from  making  glory  sure, 
i  it  often  hinders  what  it  mould  procure. 
.'  Whom  pr  t?  the  virtuous,  brave,  and 

.  wretches  whom  in  secretwede*] 
And  who  ^o  blind  as  not  to  see  th 

I  's  rats' d  bj  such  discreet  applause  ; 
..  dit  it  lays  in  a  store, 
By  which  our  spleen  may    wound  true  worth 
uore. 
there  are  who  think  one  crime  is  all  ; 
Can  women  then  no  way  but  backward  fall  ? 
et  i=  that  one  crime  they  don't  pursue, 
i  To  pay  its  loss,  they  think  all  others  few. 
W  bo  hold  thai  crime  so  dear  must  never  .claim 
[Ofinjur'd  modes!\  the -acred  name. 

But  Clio  thus:  "  What!  railing  without  end? 
"  Mean  task!  how  much  more  gen'rous  to  com- 

"  mend  !" 
Yes,  to  commend  as  you  are  wont  to  do,  ' 
My  kind  instructor  and  example  too. 

"  Dapimis.  'says  Clio,  "  has  acharmii 
"  X\  hat  pity  'i  is  Iter    boulder  is  awry  I 
•''  A  pasia's  shape -in dc/ed —  hut  then  her  air  — 
' *  T  ne  man  has  parts**  ho  finds  destruction  then. 
"  Ahnerit'i  v. it  has  something  that's  divine; 
"  Andwit 'seiiQugh — howfewinallihingsshira! 

■«  Selima 
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Selima  selves  her  friends,  relie>  i    the  poor —   j 
••  Who  was  it  said  Selirna's  near  threescore  i 

\i  Lucia's  match  1  from  nij  souj  rejoice, 
"  The  world  congratulates  so  wise  a  Choice  ; 
"  His  lordship's  rent-roll  is  exceeding  great : 
"  But  mortgages  will  sap  the  best  estate. 
'*  I n  Shirley's  form  mighl  chcrabims  appear, 
"  But  then —  she  has  a  freckleon  Iter  car." 
Without  a  but,  i  Loftensia  she  commends, 
The  first  "!'  women,  and  the  besl  of  i'riends  ; 
Owns  her  in  person,  wit,  fame,  virtue  bright; 
Jim  how  comes  this  1  i  pass?— she  died"  last  flight. 

Thus  113  in  phs  commend,  who  yet  al  satire  rail ;  i 
I ii'!. -I'd  trial  '-a  needle1 5,  if  sn<  It  prai  e  prevail  ; 
And  \\  hence  subh  praise?  our  \  irulenceis  thrown 
On  others'  fame,  thro' fondness  for  our  own*; 

Of  rank  and  riches  proud,  ClcOra  frowns; 
For  arc  nor  eoronet-  akin  to  crowns  ? 
Ucr  greedy  eye,  au:l  her  sublime  address, 
The  height  ofavarit  e  and  pride  cohfess. 
Yon  seek  perfections  worthy  of  her  rank  ; 
( Jo,  st  i  i.  for  h  ''r  perfections  at  the  h  fnk. 
Bj*wealth  unquench'd,  by  reason  uncontrolled, 
For  ever  burns  her  sacred  r  hirst  of  gold. 
As  fond  offivepence  as  the  veriest  eft, 
And  quite  as  much  detested  as  a  wit. 

Can  gold  calm  passion,  or  make  reason  shine'? 
Can  we  dig  peace  or  wisdom  from  the  mine? 
Wisdom  to  gold  prefer,  for 'tis  much  less 
To  make  out  fortune  than  our  happiness  : 
That  happiness  which  great  ones  i 
With  rage  and  wonder,  in  a  low  degree, 
Themselves  unblest  :  the  poor  arc  only  poor ; 
But  what  are  thevwho  droop  amid  their  store? 
Nothing  is  meaner  than  a  wretch  of  state, 
The  happy  only  are  the  truly  gn 
Peasants  enjoy  like  appetites  with  kings, 
.And  those  best  satisfied  with  cheapest  things. 
Could  both  our  Indies  buy  bui  one  new  sense, 
Our  envy  would  be  due  to  large  expence. 
Since  not,  those  pomps  wh  ;reat  belong 

Are  but  poorartsto  mark  them  from  the  thron  ■. 
See,  bow  they  beg  an  alms  of  flattery  ! 
They  languish  '.  oh  support  them  with  a  lye! 
A  decent  competence  we  fully  taste  j 
It  strikes  our  sense,  and  gives  a  constant  feast  : 
More,  we  perceive  by  dint  of  thought  alone  ; 
The  rich  must  labor  to  possess  their  own, 
To  feel  their  great  abundance  ;  and  request 
Their  humble  friends  to  help  them  to  be  blest  ; 
To  see  their  treasures,  hear  their  glory  told, 
And  aid  the  wretched  impotence  of  gold,  [divine, 

JSvit  some,great  iou!^!  and  touch'd  with  warmth 
Give  gold  a  price,  and  teach  its  beams  to  shine. 
All  hoarded  treasures  thev  repute  a  load, 
Nor  think  'heir  wealth  their  own,  till  well  be- 
Grahd  reservoirs  of  pitb'Hc  happiness,  [stow'd. 
Thro'secrel  streams  diffusively  they  Idess;  [view, 
Vnd  while  their  bounties  glide  conceal'-d  from 
Relieve  our  wants,  and  spare  ourhliishes  too. 

itire  is  my  task,  and  these  destroy 
JJer  gloomy  province  and  malignant  joy. 


-in.: 

ie,  ye  misers  !  help  me  to  complain, 
And  blast  our  common  enemy,  '  <criuam  : 
But         invectives  must  despair  due 
For  next  to  praise,  she  -values  noth 

What  picture's   yonder,    I dicl    from    its 

Or  is 't  Austuria,  thai  affected  darner    [frainei 
'The  brightest  fornis,  thro1  affectation,  tade 
To  tran      m  ■■.-.  things,  which  nature  never  made; 
Frown  not  \c  fail  !    SO  i. inch  your  sex  we  prize, 
W  e  hate  those  arts  thai  take  you  from  our  eyes. 
In  Albucindas  native  grace  i 
v.\  hat  you,  w  ho  lathi  r  al  perfection,  mean. 
Short  is  the  nde.  and  to  be  learnt  with  ease  ; 
:;  I         our  gentle  selves,  and  you  must  please. 
Here  mighl  I  sing  of  MemmLi's  mincing miehj 
And  all  trie  movemen  s  of  the  soft  machine 
How  two  red  lips  affected  zephyrs  blow, 
To  cool  the  bohea,  ail  I  inflame  the  beau  ; 
\\  hile  one  white  finger  arid  a  thumb  conspire 
To  1 1 it  the  cup  and  make  the  world  admire. 

Tea!    how  1  tremble  al  thy  fatal  stream  ! 
As  LetheWeadful  to  the  love  of  fame. 
What  devastations  on  thy  banks  are  seen  ! 
What  shades  of  mighty  names  which  once  have 
A  hetacomb  of  character-  supplies  [been  ! 

Thy  painted  altar-  daily  sacrifice  ; 
H — ,  I5 — ,  B — ,  aspersd  by  thee  decay, 
A  i  grains  of  finesi  sugars  melt  away, 
And  recommend  thee  more  to  mortal  taste: 
Scandal  's  the  swect'ner  of  a  female  feast. 

But  this  inhuman  triumph  shall  decline, 
And  thv  revolving  Naiads  call  for  wine; 
Spirits  no  long       I      :      rve  under  thee  ; 
But  reign  in  thv  own  cup,  exploded  tea  ! 
( litrouja's  nose  declares  thv -ruin  nigh  ; 
And  who  dares  give  Citronia's  nose-the  Ive  *  ? 

The  ladies  long  at  men  of  drink  exclami'd, 
A  nd  what  impair  d  both  health  and  virtue  blam'd. 
At  length,  to  re-cue  man,  the  gcn'rous'lass 
Stole  from  her  consort  the  pernicious  glass. 
A-  glorious  as  the  British  queen  rtenown'd, 

the  poison  rfomherhusband'swound. 

Nor,  to  the  slass  alone  are  hvniphs  inclin'd, 
Bn1  ey'ry  bolder  vice  of  bold  mankind. 

O  Juvenal !  for  thy  severer 
To  lash  the  t  inker  follies  of  our  age  ! 
Are  there  among  the  females  of  our  isle 
Such  :  liich  it  is  a  fault  to  smile? 

There  are.   Vice,  once  by  modest  nature  chain' dt 
And  leg  p  mates  uorestrain'd  ; 

Withem  thin  decency  held  up  to  view, 
Naked  she  stalks  o'er  law  andgospel  too. 
Our  matrons  lead  such  exemplary. lives, 
Men  sigh  iii  vain  for' nolle  but  for  their  \\i\c;  , 
Who  man\  to  be  free,  to  range  the  more, 
And  wed  one  man  to  wanton  with  a  -core. 
Abroad  too  kind,  at  home  'tis  stedfast  hate, 
And  one  eternal  tempest  6f  debate. 
What  foul  eruptions  from  fj  look  most  meek! 
What  thunders  bursting  from  a  dimpled  cheek ! 
Their  passions  bear  it  with  a  lofty  hand  ; 
But  then  their  reason  is  at  due  command. 


Solem  quls  dicare  falsum  nudeat  ? 


Virgil, 
Dd  3 
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I-  there  whom  you  detest,  and  seek  his  life  ? 
with  die  secret  —  but  his  wife. 
ler  that -their  conduct  1  condemn, 
\  .  ..t  kindred  isa  spouse  to  them! 

S  :  ivarina  of  am'rous  grandmol&ers  I  see, 

A  ■  ■  antieni  in  itiiquitj  !  [hag! 

V  j       Lspers,  and  what  loud  declnim- 

iwdiug,swearing,gaining! 

i  ship  so  cold,  such  warm  incontinence, 

•  riping  av'rice,  such  profuse  expence, 


Such  i  ion,  such  a  zeal  for  crimes, 

Such  licens'd  ill,  such  masquerading  times, 
renal  faith,  such  misapplied  applause, 
Such  flatter'd  guilt,  and  such  inverted  laws, 
Such  dissolution  thro'  the  whole  1  find, 

l  a  world,  but  chaos  of  mankind,  [belle 
Since  Sundays  have  no  balls,  the  well-dress'd 
Shine    in  a  [jew,  but  smiles  to  hear  of  hell ; 
Anl  casts  an  eye  of  sweet  disdain  on  all 

Who  1       n  less  to  (' n<  than  St.  Paul. 

Atheists  n  but  rare  since  nature's  birth; 

w  she-atheists  ne'er  appear'd  on  earth  ; 
^  e  men  of  de«  p  researches,  say  \\  hence  springs 
[  .  cnara  ter  in  tim'rous  things, 

W  rt  al  feathery  from  an  insect  Hy, 

A  match  for  nothing — but  the  Deity?'    [own 
B  it,  not  i>  wrung  the  fair,  the  Muse  must 
I'i  this  pursuit  they  court  not  fame  alone. ; 
Butji  iu  to  that  a  more  substantial  view  — 

thinking  free,  to  be  free  agents  too." 
strive  with  their  own  hearts,  and  keep 

em  down 
mplaisance  to  all  the  fools  in  town. 

w  they  tremble  at  the  name  of  prude! 
die  with  shame  at  thought  of  being  good  ! 
I'or  wji.it  v  ill  Artimis,  the  rich  and  gay, 

tat  wil|  the  wits,  that  is,  the  coxcombs  sav  r 
i  e     defy,  to  earth's  vile  dregs  a  slave; 
fhro'  cowardice  most  execrably  brave. 
•  ith  our  own  judgements  durst  we  to  comply, 
tue  should  we  live,  in  glory  die. 

Muse,  in  honest  fury  rise ! 
read  a  Satire  who  defy  the  slues. 
Atheists  are  few;  most  nymphs  a  god-head 
ling  but  his  attributes  dethrone.   Town, 
ted  fas tly  believe 
,  and  is  d  rii  :'i<:l—  to  forgive. 
-her  excellence  ti'v.v  '11  not  dispute  ; 
ercy.  sure,  is  his  chief  attribute, 
pleasu  es  of  a  short  duration  chain 
'-.  soul  in  everlasting  pain  ? 
»■  ill  the  great  Authoi  us  poor  worms  destroy. 
Foi  now,  ru.d  then,  a  sip  of  transient  joy? 
?  '  .  '.'"'  5  ^''r  '-"  cr  m  a  smiling  mood  ; 
' '    '-  like  themselves,  er  how  could  lie  be  good? 
heme  who  blacker  schemes  sup. 
'       ■  ah  ihey  depose,       [pose 
ih  ijusi  !  and  s«-i  up  in  nic  stead 
bat  's  perfectly  well-bred. 

n! — be  sure  the  best  of  men— 
Nor  thou;  ht  h<j  more  than  thought  great  Ori- 
11   •  h<  u  i.i,  i  tinu  he  mi  behav'c —    . 

**  Poor  Satan!  doubtless  he'll  at  lenztli  besav'd 


"  Let  priests  do  something  for  their  one  in  ten; 
"  It  is  their  trade;  so  far  they're  honest  men. 
"  Let  them  canton, since  they  havegot  the  knack, 
"  And  dress  their  notions  like  themselvesinblack. 
•   1.  ,.u  us  with  tenors  of  a  world  unknown 
"  From  joys  of  this,  to  keep  them  all  their  own* 
"  Ot  earth's  fair  fruits,  indeed,  they  claim  a  fee  ; 
'*  But  then  they  have  our  untlth'd  virtue  free. 
"  Virtue  *s  a  pretty  thing  to  make  a  show: 
"  Did  ever  mortal  write  like  Rochcfoucault  f " 
Thus  pleads  the  Devil's  fair  apologist, 
lading,  safely  enters  on  his  list, 

Let  angel  torn-  angelic  truths  maintain; 
Nature  disjoins  the  beauteous  and  profane. 
For  what's  true  beauty  but  fair  virtue's  face.  . 
\  irtue  made  visible  in  outward  p$race  ? 
She,  then,  that's  haunted  with  an  impious  mind, 
Themoreshecharm  ;,trTenioresheshocksmankind. 

Bui  charms  decline;  the  fair  long  vigils  keep . 
They  sleep  no  more  !  Quadrille  has  murder'd 

sleep  *. 
"  Poor  K — p  !  cries  Livia  ;  I  bavenotbeen  there 
"  Thesetwo  nights;  thepoorcreaturewilldcspair  . 
"  I  hate  a  crowd — but  to  do  good,  vou  know — 
"  And  people  of  condition  should  jgestow." 
Convinc'd,  o'ercoinc,  to  K — p's  grave  matron's 
Now  set  a  daughter,  and  now  stake  a  son  ;  [ruu, 
Let  health,  fame,  temper,  beauty,  fortune  fly  ; 
And  beggar  half  their  race  —  through  charity. 

Immortal  were  we,  or  else  mortal  quite, 
I  less  should  blame  this  criminal  delight ; 
But  since  the  gay  assembly's  gayest  room 
Is  but  an  upper  story  to  some  tomb, 
Methinks  we  need  not  our  short  beings  shun, 
And,  thought  to  fly,  content  to  be  undone  : 
We  need  not  buy  our  ruin  with  our  crime, 
And  give  eternity  io  murder  time. 

The  love  of  gaming  is  the  worst  of  ills ; 
With  ceaseless  storms  the  blacken'd  soul  it  tills; 
Inveighs  tit.  heaven,  neglects  the  ties  of  blood, 
Destroys  the  pow'r  and  will  of  doing  good  ; 
Kills  health,  pawns  honor,  plunges  in  disgrace,' 
And,wha1  is  still  more  dreadful,  spoils  your  face. 

S-.  e  yonder  set  <>f  thieves  that  live  on  spoil, 
The  scandal  and  the  ruin  of  our  isle  ! 
And  see  (strange  sight !)  amid  that  ruffian  band, 
A  form  divine  high  wave  her  snowy  hand  ; 
That  tatties  loud  a  small  enchanted  box. 
Which  loud  as  thunder  on  the  board  she  knocks. 
And  as  tierce  storms,  which  earth's  foundation 
From  /bolus's  cave  impetuous  broke,     [shook, 
From  this  small  cavern  a  inix'd  tempest  flies, 
Fear,  rage,  convulsion,  tcars,oaths,blasphemu  ■•' 
pur  men,  1  mean  the  fair  discharges  none  ; 
She,  guiltless  creature!  swears  to  Heaven  alone. 

Bee  her  eyes  start,  cheeks  glow,  and  muscles 
Like  the  mad  maid  in  the  Cumean  cell,    [swell! 
Tims  that  divine  one.  her  soft  nights  employs! 
Thus  tunes  her  soul  ro  tender  nuptial  joys  ! 
And  when  the  cruel  morning  calls  to  bid, 
And  on  her  pillow  lays  her  aching  head, 
With  the  dire  images  her  dreams  arc  crowifd, 
The  die  spins  lovely,  or  the  cards  go  round  : 

.  nary 
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Imaginary  r.iin  charms  her  still; 
Mar  happy  lord  is  cuckold  by  Spadille  ; 
A'.i,  it  she  'a  brought  to  bed,  'tis  ten  to  one, 
lie  marks  the  forehead  of  her  darling  son. 

Oh  Scene  of  horror,  and  of  wild  despair  ! 
is  the  rich  Artidcs'  splendid  lieir 
Const  rain' d  to  quit  h  is  antient  lordly  scat, 
And  hide  his  glories  in  a  mean  retreat? 
Why  thai  drawn  sword  ?  and  whence  thatdismal 
Why  pule  distraction  thro'  the  family  ?       [cry? 
See  mj  lord  threatens  and  my  lady  weep, 
And  trembling  servants  from  the  tempest  creep. 
Why  that  say  son  to  distant  regions  sent  i 
What  fiends  that  daughter's  desrin'd  match  pre- 
Why  thewhole  house  in  sudden  ruin  laid  ?  [vent: 
Oli  nothing  hut  —  last  night  my  lady  playd. 

Bui  wanders  not  my  Satire  from  her  theme? 
Is  this  too  owing  to  the  love  of  fame? 
Tho'  now  your  hearts  on  lucre  are  bestow'd  ; 
"I'was  first  a  vain  devotion  to  the  mode. 
Nor  cease  we  here,  since  'tis  a  vice  so  strong, 
The  torrent  sweeps  all  womankind  along. 
This  may  be  said  in  honor  of  our  times, 
That  none  now  suinddistinguish'd  by  theircrimes. 

If  sin  von  must,  take  nature  for  your  guide, 
Love  has  some  soft  excuse  to  soothe  your  pride  ; 
Ye  fair  apostates  from  love's  antient  pow'r! 
Can  nothing  ravish  hut  a  golden  show'r  ? 
Can  cards  alone  your  glowing  fancy  seise? 
Must  Cupid  learn  to  punt,  ere  he  can  please? 
When  you're  enamour' d  of  a  iist  or  cast, 
What  can  the  preacher  more  to  make  us  chaste  ? 
Can  fame,  like  a  repimie,  the  soul  entrance! 
And  what  is  virtue  to  the  lucky  chance  ? 
Why  must  strong  youths  unmarried  pine  away? 
They  find  no  woman  disengag'd — from  play. 
Why  pine  the  married  ?  oh  severer  fate! 
They  find  from  play  no  disengag'd — estate. 
Flavia,  at  lovers  false  vmtouch'd,  and  hard, 
Turns  pale  and  trembles  at  a  cruel  card. 
Nor  Atria's  Bible  can  secure  her  ase  ; 
1  ler  threescore  years  are  shuffling  with  her  page  : 
While  death  stands  by  but  till  the  game  is  done, 
To  sweep  that  stake  in  justice  long  his  own  ; 
Like  old  cards  ting'd  with  sulphur  she  takes  fire; 
Or,  like  snuffs  sunk  in  sockets,  blazes  higher. 
Ye  gods!  with  new  delights  inspire  the  fair; 
Or  give  us  sons,  and  save  us  from  despair  ! 

Sons,  brothers,  lathers,  husbands,  tradesmen, 
close 
In  my  complaint,  and  brand  your  sins  in  prose: 
Yet  1  believe  as  firmly  as  my  creed, 
In  spite  of  all  our  wisdom,  you  '11  proceed. 
Our  pride  so  great,  our  passion  is  so  strong, 
Advice  to  right  confirms  us  in  the  wrong. 
J  hear  you  cry,  "  This  fellow's  very  odd  !" 
When  you  chastise,  who  would  not  kiss  the  rod? 
But  I  've  a  charm  your  anger  shall  control, 
And  turn  your  eyes  with  coldness  on  the  vole. 

The  charm  begins!  To  yonder  flood  of  light 
That  bursts  o'er  gloomy  Britain,  turn  your  sight. 
W  hat  guardian  pow'r  o'erwheltus  vour  soul  with 
Her  deeds  are  precepts,  her  example  law.  [awe? 


'Midst  empire's  charms,  how  Carolina's  heart 

Glows  with  a  love  of  virtue  and  of  art 1 

Tier  favor  is  diilWd  to  that  degree, 

Excess  of  goodness  !  it  has  dawn'd  on  me, 

W  hen  in  my  page,   to  balance  nuin'ious  faults, 

Or  god-like   deeds    were    shown,    or   gen'rous 

,  thoughts, 
She  smil'd,  industrious  to  he  pleas'd,  nor  knew 
From  v  hom  mv  pen  the  borruw'd  lustre  drew 

*  Thus  the  majestic  mother  of  mankind, 
To  her  own  charms  most  amiably  blind, 
On  the  green  margin  innocently  stood. 
And  gaz'd  indulgent  on  the  crystal  .loud, 
Survey'd  the  stranger  in  the  painted  wave, 
And  smiling prais'd  the  beauties  which  -he  gave 

f  In  more  than  civil  war,  while  patriots  storm; 
While  genius  is  but  cold  iheir  passidn  warm  ; 
While  public  good  aloft,  in  pomp  they  wield  ; 
And  private  int'rest  shulks  behind  the  shield  ; 
While  Mist  and  Wilkin*  rise  in  weekly  might, 
Make  presses  groan,  lead  senators  to  flight  ; 
Exalt  cur  cofice  with  lampoons,  and  treat 
The  pamper'd  mob  with  ministers  of  state  : 
"  I   WliileAie.hotfromhellmakc^herocsshrink, 
"  Cries  havoc,  and  lets  loose  the  dogs  of  ink  :" 
Nor  rank  nor  sex  escapes  the  gen'.ral  frown, 
But  ladies  are  ripp'd  up  and  cits  knock'd  down: 
Tremendous  force!  where  even  the  victor  bleeds  ; 
And  he  deserves  our  pity  that  succeeds  : 
Immortal  Juvenal  !  and  thou  of  France  ! 
In  your  fmi'd  field  my  Satire  dares  advance; 
But  cuts  herself  a  track  to  you  unknown  ; 
Nor  crops  your  laurel,  but  would  raise  her  own: 
A  hold  ad\enture  !   hut  a  safe  one  too  ! 
For  though  surpass'd,  1  am  surpass'd  by  you. 

SATIRE    VII 

To  the  Right  Honoral-le  Sir  Robert  Wulpole. 
Carmina  turn  melius,  cum  venerit  Ipse,  canemus. 

VIRG. 

On'  this  last  labor,  this  my  closing  strain, 
Smile,  Walpole,  or  the  Nine  inspire  in  vain. 
To  thee  'tis  due  ;  that  verse  how  justly  thine, 
Where  Brunswick's  glory  crowns  the  whole 

design! 
That  glory  which  thy  counsels  make  so  bright, 
That  glory  which  on' thee  reflects  a  light. 
Illustrious  commerce,  and  but  rarely  known  ! 
To  give  and  take  a  lustre  from  the  throne. 

Nor  think  that  thou  art  foreign  to  my  theme; 
The  fountain  is  not  foreign  to  the  stream. 
How  all  mankind  will  be "surprised  to  see 
This  flood  of  British  folly  charg'd  on  thee! 
Yet,  Britain,  whence  this  caprice  of  thy  sons, 
Which  thro'  their  various  ranks  with  fury  runs  ? 
The  cause  is  plain,  a  cans*;  which  we  must  bless; 
For  caprice  is  the  daughter  of  success, 
(A  bad  effect,  but  from  a  pleasing  cause) 
And  gifes  our  rulers  undesign'd  applause  ; 
Tells  how  their  conduct  bids  our  wealth  increase, 
And  lulls  us  in  the  downy  lap  of  peace. 

While  1  survey  the  blessings  of  our  isle, 
Her  arts  triumphant  in  the  Royal  smile, 


Milton. 
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T!.t  public  wounds  hound  up,  her  credit 
Her  com  me  ling  sails  in  ev'ry  skv, 

Tlie  pleasing  scene  recalls  my  theme  again, 

W  he,  fond  >f  bloodshed,  draw  the  murd'ring 

ril. 
And  burn  to  l'wc  mankind  a  single  lord. 
-  past  arc  ojfa  private  kind, 
TUeii  nihil,  their  mischief  is  confiu'd: 

I  i  men  there  arc  (awake  my  Muse! 

v.  ho  boldcrjihrenz'  cli 
V\  no,  stung  bv  glory,  rave  ami  bound  away  ; 
Theworld  Qiefrfricnd,apd  human  kindtheirprev. 

•  frecian  chief,  in  enthusiast  of  hi 
With  Rage  and  Terror  stall  sidej 

Eaves  round  the  globe;  he,  soars  into  a 
Stand  (ast,  Olympics,!  ancl  sustain  hi-  nod. 
The  jje.-t  divine  in  horrid  grandeur  rei« 
■  mankind's  miseries  a 

-      .vh.it  cities  in  a  . 
V.  hat  •■    sttd countries  !  andwlvateri 
A\  ith  orphans'  tear.-*  his  impious  howl  t/ei 
And  cries  of  kingdoms  lull  him  to  r< 

And  cannot  thrice  ten  hundred  years  unpraise 
The  hoi&t'rous  boy,  and  blast  his  guilty  bays  ? 
want  v.e  then  encomiums  on  the  sicrni, 
Or  lamine,  or  volcano?   they  perl 
Their  mighty  deeds  ;  they,  hero-like,  can  slay, 
And  spread  their  ample  deserts  in  a  day. 
O  ^-Teat  alliance  !  G  divine  renown  ! 
W  ith  dearth  and  pestflence  to  share  the  crown. 
"\\  hen  men  extol  a  wild  de-trover's  name, 
Earth's  Builder  and  Preserver  they  blaspheme. 

One  to  destroy  i.-  murder  by  the 
And  gibbets  keep  the  lifted  hand  in  awe. 
To  murder  thousand;  rake  a  specious  name, 
"  -  art,  and  gives  immortal  fame. 

W  hen  after  battle  I  the  field  haveseen  [men. 
Spread  o'er  the  ghastly  shapes,  w  hich  am  c  were 

ion  crush'd  I  a  nation  of  the  brave  ! 
A  realm  of  death  !   and  on  this  side  the  grav,c  ! 
Are  there,  said  I,  who  from  this  sad  survey, 

.  human  chaos,  carry  smiles  away  ? 
How  did  my  heart  with  indignation  rise  ! 
honest  nature  swell'd  into  rnv  eyes  ! 
I  shocked,  to  think  the  hero's  trade 
Of  snob  materials  fame  and  triumph  made! 
How  guilty  these  !  vet  not  less  guilt)  they 
"W  ho  reach  false  glorj  by  a  smoother  way  ; 
V,  iio  wrap  destruction  up  in  gentle  words, 
An  rude  ,moi<  fatal  lhanthcirs"  i 

title:  nature,  and  sub?isi  on  art  ; 
Whp  Coin  the  face,  and  petrify  the  heart; 
Al!  real  kindness  for  the  show  discard, 

■h\\  and  as  marble  hard  : 
VC  ho  do  for  gold  what  Christians  do  thro'  grace,, 
"  Vt  ith  open  arms  thj  embrace;" 

"W  ;>o  give  a  nod  when  broken  hearts  repine  ; 

don  whichaw  renin  •  i  dine,'' 
-.  ou  (Usinclin'd  ; 
And  in 

Such  courtiers  were,  and  such  again  ma)  be, 
Walpole,  when  men  forgotj  to  copy 

the  catalogue  is  writ, 
Nor  one  more  i ;  u  fame  admit ; 


Tho'  disappointed  thousandsjusth  blarj  .■ 
Tiiy  partial  pen,  and  boast  an  c  pad  claim. 
He  this  their  comfort  —  fools  pmitU  d  It 
May  furnish  laughter  for  another  ye  11 
Then  let  Crispino,  who  wa    ne'ei  refund 
The  justice  yet  of  being  well  abus'd, 
\\  uh  patience  wait,  and  he  content  to  i 
The  pink  of  puppies  in  some  future  strain  ; 

Some  ful  me  -train,  in  w  hichtheMlisc  sliallk'l 
How  science  dwindles,  and  how  volumes  swell  •. 

How  comment. .tors  each  dark  passage  shun, 
And  link;  their  farthing  candle  to  the  sun; 

How  tortur'd  tests  to  speak  our  sense  a  remade, 
id  thi    ci  ipture  laid  ; 

How  iniserssuuj  ,  .•.  ohnnptuouspeer, 

His  sins  to  Lucifer  «ot  half  so  dear; 

How  Versus  is  less  qualified  to  steal 
W  ith  sword  >1,  than  with  wax  and  -id. 

How  lawyers'  fees  to  >uch  excess  are  run, 
That  clients  arc  rcdrcss'd  tdl  they  're  undone  { 

I  low  one  i  lish  is  another's  spi  it, 

And  ev'n  denial.:  co  t  us  dear  at  court; 

How  man  elen  all)  false  judgements,  makes. 
And  all  hisjpys  ;  mistakes. 

This  swarm  pf  themes  that  .-'-tiles on  my  pen, 
Which  I,  like  sumuier-tiies,  shake  oh1'  again, 
Let  others  siuir, ;  to  whoiri  my  weak  essay 
But  -omuls  a  preclude,  ami  (joints  out  their  prey. 
That  rluty  done,  1  hasj  n  to  complete 
My  own  designs ;  for  Tonson's  at  the  ga,te. 

The  hue  oft'.. me,  in  i.s  effects  survey  'd, 
The  Muset  has  sung*  be  now  the  cause  display'd. 
Since  so  diffusive  and  so  wide  its  sway,- 
\A  hat  is  this  Pow'r  whom  all  mankind  obey  ? 

Shot  from  above,  bv  Heav'ns  indulgence  (  ame 
This  gen'rous  ardor,  thi-  uuconquej'd  frame. 
To  ivasm,  to  iaf-c,  to  deify  mankind, 
Mill  burning  brightest  in  the  noblest  mind.        * 
By  Iargc-sotd'd  men.  for  thirst  of  tame  renown'd, 
Wise  laws  were  iVain'd,  and  secret  arts  were 

found; 
Desire  of  praise  fust  broke  the  patriot's  rest, 
And  made  a  bulwark  of  the  warrior's  breast  ; 
it  bids  Argyle  in  fields  ami  senate-  shine  : 
\\  hat  more  can  prove  iis  origin  divine? 

But,  oh!    this  passion  planted  in  the  soul,' 
On  eagles  wings  to  mount  her  to  the  pole, 
Tlie  flaming  minister  of  virtue  meant, 
Set  up  false  j        .    od  wrong'd  her  high  descent. 

Amh  ,  exert t>  a  doubtful  force, 

Of  blots  and  h  autic  ■  an  alternate  source  ; 
Hence  Gildori  rail.-,  tlie  raven  of  the  pit, 
Who  thrives  upon  the  carcases  of  wit  : 
And  in  ajt-loving  Scarborough  i.-  seen 
How  kind  a  patron  I'ollio  might  have  been. 
Pursuit  of  fame  with  pedants  lills. our  schools, 
And  into  coxcombs  burnishes  our  fools  ; 
Pursuit  of  fame  makes  -olid  learning  luright, 
A  i.d  Ni'ivlui  lifi  .1.1  : 

That  key  of  nature,  by  w  hose  wit  sh«  I 
Her  long,  long  secrets  of  live,  thousand  . 

\\  oufd  you  then  fully  comprehend  the  whole 
Why,  and  in  whatdegre*  s, Pride  swaj  ■  the  souii 
ho  in  all  i.  she  reigns) 

.    0  knowledge,  and  attend  mv  tu   . 
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Ye  doctors '.  hear  the  doctrine  I  diet  I 
As  true  su  if  'twere  v  ril  in  dullest  prose  ; 
As  if  a  Ictter'd  di  nd,  ■*  'tis  ri 

«•  ush<  r'd  it  in  light. 

■  passion  fires  the 
\  '"i  clo    i  dru  vs  the  .t  ics  nl  .mi, 

( ioniums  .  .     ince  what  we  prize, 

As  our  chief  blessing,  must  from  others  rise. 

A  mini  i  i.i  in  the  truly  noble  mind, 
"\\  ith  sisler-virlue  is  for  cverioiu'd  ; 
Ai  in  fam'd  Luciece,  who  with  equal  dread 

-uih,  aud  shame,  !>•.  her  last  conduct -fled: 
rier  virtue  long  rebell'd  in  firiii  disd-uu, 
And  the  sword  pointed  al  hei  heart  in  vain; 
But,  when  the  slave  was  di  water  ul  to  be  bid 
Dead  by  her  side,  her  1      :oi   fame  obey 'd. 

In  meaner  minds  ambition  worJvs  alone; 
lint  w  I'm  su<  li  art  puts  >  irtue's  aspect  on. 
That  not  more  like  in  featnre,  and  in  mien, 
od  and  mortal  in  the  comic  scene*. 
Julius,  ambush'd  in  his  fairdisguisc, 
Soon  made  the  Roman  liberties  his  prize, 

No  mask  in  basest  minds  ambition  wears, 
Bnt  in  full  light  prick  up  her  ass'sears  ; 
All  1  have  sung  are  instances  of  this, 
And  prove  my  theme  unfolded,  not  amiss. 

\e  vain  !  desist  from  vour  erroneous  st 
;  d  quit  the  fajse  sublime  of  life. 
The  true  ambition  there  alone  resides, 
M  here  justice  Vindicates,  and  wisdom  guides  : 
\\  here  inward  dignity-joins  outward  state, 
<>nr  purpose  good,  as  our  achievement  great  ; 
"W  here  public  blessings  public  praise  attend, 
"V\  here  glory  is  our  motive,  not  our  end.  [view, 
Wouldst  thou  be  fam'd?  have  those  high  deeds  in 
Brave merv would  act,  tho'  scandal  should  ensue. 

Behold  a  prhice  whom  no  swoln  thoughts  in- 
flame : 
No  pride  of  thrones,  no  fever  after  fame  ; 
Bat  when  the  welfare  of  mankind  inspires, 
And  death  in  view  to  dear-bought  glory  fires, 
Proud  conquest  then,  then  regal  pomps  delight  : 
Then  crimes,  then  triumphs, sparkle  in  Ins  - 
Tumultaffidiuusoart' dear,  which  withthembrins 
His  people's-  blessings  to  their  ardent  kings 
Bui,  when  those  great  heroic  motives  cease, 
His  swelling  soul  subsides  to  native  pe 
From  tedious  grandeur's  faded  chains  withdraws, 
A  sudden  foe  to  splendor  and  applause* 
<  rreatly  deferring  his  arrears  of  fame, 
Till  men  and  angels  jointly  shout  his  name. 
<)  pride  celestial,  which  e»n  pride  dusdain  ! 
O  i>Ie-p  amhirion.  which  can  ne'er  he  vain  ! 

From  one  fam'd  Alpine  hill,  which  props  the 
Ml  whose  deep  womb  unfathoin'd  water-lie. [?ky, 

•  burst  thcRhoneandsounrliugPo,thereShme 

lU  infant  rills  the  Danube  and  the  liinue  ; 
from  the  rich  store  one  fruitful  urn  supplies* 
V.  o  ,i    kingdoms  smile,  a  thousand  harvests)  rise. 
in  Brunswick  such  a  source  the  Muse  aid  .re-. 
V\  Iiich  public  blesbings  thro'  half  Europe  pours, 
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V\  hen  his-  heart  bums  with  such  a  god-l    1  j   a 
\  I  Geo  ■•  rivals  for  ll 

.  who  in  fe  affections 

An.l  charm  envenom'd  Suire  into  praise. 
Nor  human  rage  alone  his  |n.u  'r  pen 

he  mad  winds  and  the  lumultuou-  wav&rf*. 

i'.veii  .-.ton:  i  >^ar» 

And,  in  their  own  wild  empire,  learn  to  snare, 
nature's  self,  SUpportin 
Britain's  Sovereign,  Sovereign  nf  th«  Sea, 
W  bile  sea  and  air,  great  Brunswick  I  ihook  our 

state, 
And  sported  with  a  king's  and  kingdom's  hie, 
Depriv'dof  what  shclov'd,aud  pressed  with  fear 
Of  ever  losing  what  she  held  most  dear, 
How  did  Britannia,  like  Achilles|)  weep, 
And  tell  tier  sorrows  to  the  kindred  deep! 
limp  o'er  the  floods,  and  in  devotion  warm, 
Strive  for  thee  with  the  surge,  and  fight  the 

storm] 
"What  felt  thy  Walpole,  pilot  of  the  realm? 
Our  Palinurus  §  slept  not  at  the  helm, 
His  eyes  ne'er  dos'd;  long  since  inur'd  to  wake, 
And  outwatch  cv'ry  star,  for  Brunswick's  sake, 
By  thwarting  passions  to<t,  by  cares  opprest, 
He  found  thytempest  pictur'd  in  bis  breast. 
But  now  what  joys  that  gloom  of  heart  dispel, 
No  ppw'rs  of  language  —but  his  own,  can  tell; 
His  own,  which  Nature,  and  the  Graces  form,  . 
At  will  to  raise  or  hush  the  civil  storm. 

§  52.   The  Castle  of  Indolence.    An  AUrgorical 
Pt  e  -.    Thomson. 

The  Cattle  flight  of  Indolence, 

And  its  false  luxury; 
Where  '.'or  a  lirtlc  time,  alas ! 
We  liv'd  right  jollify. 
O  mortal  man,  who  li\cst  here  by  toil, 
Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hand  estate: 
That  like  an  emmet  tiiou  must  ever  moil, 
Is  a  sad  -<  ntence  of  an  antient  d 
And,  certes,  there  is  tor  it  reason  great : 
For.  tho'sometiuie  til  malces thee weepand wail, 
■    rse  th]  9l  rr,  and  early  drud  ;eand  btfe; 
Y\  ith  'utcn  that  would  come  an  heavier  bale. 
Loose  hie,  unruly  passion.-,  and  diseases  pale. 
In  lowly  dale,  f:wt  by  a  rn   r's  • 
VI  il  hill  o'er  hill  encompass'd  round, 

A  mo  sard  did 

Than  whoinaheiidiiioreli  11  is  now'  srefouud. 
It  was,  1  ween,  a  lovely  ipot  of  ground  : 
And  there  a  season  aiweeri  June  and    ■ 
rjalf,pxanit  with  spriug,  with  summer'lialf 

imbro  vu'd, 
A  1  .  id  -,  where,  =nmh  to  say, 

No  In  ingw  i  .-ork,ne.can..l  cvcuforplay. 

U  as  nought  around  but  images  of  rest  : 
Sleep^oothin^groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between 
And   Howry  beds  that  slumbrous  influence 
kesl, 


•  Antphytrion.  f  The  King  in  danger  by  sea. 

§  Ecce  JDeus  :air.am  Lethaio  rore  madentem,  &c. 
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From  poppies  brcath'd  ;  and  beds  of  pleasant 

green, 
Where  never  vet  was  creeping  creature  seen  ; 
Meantime  ummmber'd  "littering  streamlets 

plav'd, 
And  hurled  every  where  their  waters  sheen  ; 
That,  as  thev  bieker'd  thro'  the  sunny  Hade, 

Tho'  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur 
made. 
Join'd  tc  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herns  along  the  rale, 
And  flocks  loud-bleating  from  the  distant  hills, 
And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale  ; 
And  now  and  then  sweetPhilomehvouldwail, 
Or  Stock-doves  'pin in  amid  the  forest  deep, 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gal  • ; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  ke»  p  : 

Yet  all  these  sounds  yblent  inclin'd  all  to  sleep. 
Full  in  the  passage  of  the  vale  ahove, 
A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood  ;   [more, 
Where  nought  but  shadowy  form1:  was  seen  to 
As  Idleness,  fancied  in  her  dreaming  mood  : 
And  up  the  hill<  on  either  side  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pines,  ay  waving  to  ana  fro, 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  thro'  the  blood  ; 
And  where  this  valley  winded  out  below, 

The  murmuring  main  was  beard,  and  scarcely 
heard,  to  flow. 
A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy  head  it  wa% 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 
For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer  cky  ; 
There  eke  the  soft  delights  that  witcningly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast, 
And  calm  the  pleasures, always  liover'd  nigh, 
Kut  whate'er  smack'd  ofnoyance,  or  unrest, 

Was  far,  far  offexpell'd  from  this  ti»  licio;  s  nest. 
The  landscape  such,  inspiring  perfect  ease, 
Where  Indolence  (for  so  the  wizard  bight) 
Close  hid  his  castle  'mid  embow'ring  trees, 
That  halfshutoutthebeams  of  Phoebus  bright, 
And  made  a  kindof  checquer'd  day  and  night: 
Meanwhile,  unceasing  at  the  massy  gate, 
Beneath  a  spacious  palm,  the  wicked  wight 
Was  plac'd  ;  and,  to  his  lute,  of  cruel  fate 

And  labor  harsh  complain'd,  lamenting  mau.'s 
estate. 
Thither  continual  pilgrims  crowded  still, 
From  all  the  roads  of  earth  that  pass  thereby  , 
For,  as  they  chane'd  to  breathe  on  ncighb'ring 

hill, 
The  freshness  of  this  valley  smote  their  eve, 
And  drew  them  over  and  anon  more  nigh  ; 
Till  clust'ring  round  th'  enchanter  false  they 

hung, 
Ymolten  with  hissvren  melody  ; 
While  o'er  th'enfee'bl'majureh'ishandheflung 

And   to   the  trembling  chords  those  tempting 
verses  sung  : 
"  Behold !  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earth,  behold ! 
•'  Seeallbut'man,'with  uncarn'd  pleasure  gay, 
"  See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold, 
"  Broke  from  iter  wintry  lombinprimcof  May! 


*•  What  youthful  bride  can  equal  her  array  ' 
"  Who  can  with  Iter  for  easy  pleasure  vie  ? 
"  From  mcrul  to  meadwith  gentle  wing  tost  ray, 
"  From  flow'r  to  flow'ron  balmy  gales  to  fly, 
'  Is  all  she  hath  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  skyj 
"  Behold  the  merrv  minstrels  of  the  morn, 
"  Theswarnimgsongstersoflhecarelessgrove, 
"  Ten  thousand  throats!  that  from  theflower- 

"  ing thorn 
"  Hymn  their  good  God,andcarolsweetoftove, 
"  Such  grateful  kindly  raptures  them  einove  : 
"  They  neither  plouen  nor  sow;  ne.fit  for  flail, 
"  E'er  to  the  barn  the  nodding  sheaves   they 

"  drove  ; 
"  Vet  theirs  each  harvest  dancing  in  the  gale, 
'  \\  hatever  crowns  the  hill,  or  smiles  along  the 
"  vale. 
"  Outcast  of  nature,  man!  the  wretched  thrall 
'•  Of  bitter-dropping  sweat,  of  sweltry  pain,  \ 
"  Of  cares  thai  eat  away  thy  heart  with  gall, 
"  And  of  the  vices,  an  inhuman  train, 
"  That  all  proceed  from  savage  thirst  of  gain  : 
"  For  when  hard-hearted  interest  fif6t  began 
•■  To  poison  earthj  Astrea  left  the  plain  ; 
'■  Guile,  violence,  and  murder,  seis'd  on  man, 
"  And,  for  soft  milky  streams,  with  blood  the 
"  rivers  ran. 
"  Come  ye  whostill  the  cumbrous  load  of  life 
"  Push  hard  up  bill ;  but,  as  the  farthest  steep 
'•  You  trust  to  gain,  and  put  an  end  to  strife, 
' '  Down  thunders  back  the  stone  with  mighty 

"  sweep, 
"  And  hurls  your  labors  to  the  valley  deep, 
"  For  ever  vain  ;  come,  and  withouten  fee 
"  I  in  oblivion  will  your  sorrows  steep, 
"  Yourcares,  your  toils;  willsteepyouina  sea 
"  Of  full  delight  :  oh  come,  ye  weary  wights  to 
"  me ! 
"  With  me  you  need  not  rise  at  carry  dawn, 
"  To  pass  the  joyless  day  in  various  sounds  ; 
"  Or,  touting  low,  on  upstart  fortune  fawn, 
"  And  sell  fair  honor  for  some  paltry  pounds  : 
"  Or  thro'  the  eiiy  take  your  dirty  rounds, 
"  To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  visit  pay, 
"  Now    flattering    base,   now  giving  secret 

"  wounds  ; 
"  Or  proul  in  courts  of  law  for  human   prey, 
"  In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  high- 
"  way. 
"  No  cocks  with  me  to  rnstic  labor  call, 
"  From  \  illage  on  to  village  sounding  clear  ; 
"  To  tardy  swains  no  shrill'd-voic'd  matrons 
**  squall  ;  [ear  ; 

"  No  dogs,  no  babes,  no  wives,  to  stun  your 
"  No  hammers  thump ;  no  horrid  blacksmith 
fear  ;  [>*»>*» 

"  No  noisy  tradesmen    your   sweet  slumbers 
"  With  sounds  that  are  a  misery  to  bear : 
"  But  all  is  calm,  as  would  delight  the  heart 
"  Of  Sybarite  of  old,  all  nature  and  all  art. 
"  Here  nought  but  candor  reigns,  indulgent 
"  ease,  [down. 

"  Good-natur'd  lounging,  saunt'ring  up  and 

Thev 
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"  They  who  arc  pleased  themselves  must  al- 

"  ways  please ; 
"  On  others  ways  they  never  squint  a  frown, 
"  Nor  heed  what  haps  in  hamlet  ofintown. 
"  Thus,  from  the  source  of  tender  indolence, 
"  With  milky  blood  the  heart  is  overflown, 
'•  I  i  Booth'dand  sweeten'd  by  the  social  sense : 
For    int'rest,    envy,    pride,    and    strife    are 

banishd  hence. 

'•'  \\"hat,  what  is  virtue,  but  repose  of  mind  ? 
"  A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  storm; 
"  Above  the  reach  of  wild  ambition's  wind, 
'•  Above  those  passions  thai  this  world  deform, 
"  And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  worm! 
*•  But  here  instead,  soft  sales  of  passion  play, 
"  And  gehtly  stir  the  heart,  thereby  to  form 
"  A  quicker  sense  of  joy  ;  as  breezes  stray 
Across  th'  enliven'd  skies,  and  make  them 

"  still  more  gay. 
"  The  best  of  men  have  ever  lov'd  repose  ; 
"  They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fray  ; 
♦•  Where  the  soul  sours,  and  gradual  rancor 

"  grows, 
"  Embitter' d  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 
"  Ev'n  those  wlfom  fame,  has  leu  tlicrfai  rest  ray, 
"  The  most  renown'dof  worthy  wights  of  yore, 
"  From  a  base  world  at  last  have  stol'n  away , 
"  So  Scipio,  to  the  soft  Cumsean  shore 
'  Retiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  before. 

"  But  if  a  little  exercise  you  choose, 
*'  Some  zest  for  ease,  'tis  not  forbidden  here. 
"  Amid  the  groves  you  may  indulge  Lhc  Muse ; 
"Or  tend  the  blooms,  and  deck  the  vernal 

' '  year  ; 
"  Or  softly  stealing,  with  your  watery  gear, 
"  Along  the  brooks,  the  crimson-spotted  fry 
"  You  may  delude:  the  whilst  amus'd  yob  hear 
"  Now  the  hoarse  stream,  and   now  the  zc- 

"  phyr's  sighj 
Attuned  to  theuirdsand  woodland  melody. 
"  O  grievous  folly  !  to  heap  up  estate, 
"  Losing  the  days  you  see  beneath  the  sun  ; 
"  When, sudden  .comes  hit  ndunrclentingfatc, 
"  And  gives  theuntasted  portion  you  have  won 
"  Willi  ruthless  toil,  and  many  a  wretch  un- 

"  done,  [reign, 

**  To  those  who  mock  you  gone  to   Pinto's 
*'  There  with  sad  ghosts  to  pine,  and  shadows 

"  dun: 
"  But  sure  it  is  of  vanities  most  vain,  [tain." 
To  toil  for  what  you  here  untoilmg  may  ob- 

Il^ceas'd.  Butstilltheirtremblingearsretain'd 

The  deep  vibrations  of  his  'witching  song  ; 
That  by  a  kind  of  magic  pow'r  constraint 
To  enter  in,  pell-mell,  the  list'ning  throng. 
1  leaps  pour'donheaps.andyelthey  si  ipp'd  along. 
In  silent  ease  ;  as  when  beneath  the  beam 
Of  summer  moons,  the  distant  woods  among, 
Or  hy  some  flood  all  silver'd  with  the  gleam, 
'he  soft  embodied  fays  thro'  airy  portal  stream. 

By  the  smooth  demon  so  it  order'd  was, 
And  here  his  baneful  bounty  first  began : 


Tho'  some  there  werawho  would  not  further 
And  bis  alluring  bait*  suspected  ban.    (  pa   , 
The  \\ -iv  distrust  the  too  iiiii  spoken  man  ; 
Yet  through  the  ^ate  they  cast  a  \\i-,hriil  eye: 
Not  to  move  on,  forsooth,  is  all  they  can  ;* 
For,  do  their  verj  be.  t,  they  cannot  fly  ; 
But  often  each,  way  look,  and  often  sorely  sigh. 
When  this  the  watchful  wicked  wizar  I  sawj 
Withsuddenspringheleap'duponthcin  .traight. 
And,  soon  as  touclj'd  by  his  unlit  llow'd  paws 
They  found  themselves  within  the  cursedgatc; 
Full  hard  to  be  repass'd,  lik?  that  of  fate. 
Not  stronger  were  of  old  the  giant  crew 
Who  sought  to  pull  high  Jove  from  regal  state; 
Tho'  feeble  wretch  he  seem'd  of  sallow  hue, 
Certes,  who  bides  his  grasp,  will  that  encounter 

rue. 
"For,  whomsoe'er  the  villain  takes  in  hand. 
Their  joints  unktrit,  their  sinews  melt  apace, 
As  lithe  they  grow  as  any  willow  wand, 
A  nd  of  their  vanqu  ish-'d  force  remains  no  trace. 
So  when  a  maiden  fair,  of  modest  grace, 
In  all  her  buxom  blooming  May  of  charms. 
Is  seis'.i  in  Mine  losel's  hot  embrace, 
She  waxeth  very  weakly  as  she  warms, 
Then  sighing  yields  her  up  to  love's  delicious 

harms'. 
Wak'd  by  the  crowd,  slow  from  his  bench  arose 
A  comely  full-spread  porter,  swolu  with  sleep; 
His  calm,  broad,  thoughtless  aspect  breath'd 

repose, 
And  in  sweet  torpor  he  was  plunged  deep, 
He  could  himself  from  ceaseless  yawning  keep: 
,   While  o'er  his  eyes  the  drowsy  liquor  ran, 
Thro'   which  his    balf-wak'd    soul    would 

faintly  pce-p. 
Then  taking  his  black  staff,  he  call'd  his  man, 
Androus'dhimseifasmuehas rouse  himself  hecan. 
The  lad  leap'd  lightly  at  his  master's  call, 
He  was,  to  weet,  a  little  roguish  page, 
Save  sleep  and  play  who  minded  not  at  all, 
Like  most  the  untaught  striplings  of  his  age. 
This  boy  he  kep:  each  band  to  disengage, 
Garter*,  and  buckles,  task  for  him  unfit. 
But  ill-becoming  his  grave  personage, 
And    which   Ins    portly   paunch    would  not. 

permit ; 
So  this  same  Limber  page  to  all  performed  it. 
Meantime  the  master-porter  wide  display'd 
Great  store  of  caps,  of  slippers,  and  of  gowns; 
Wherewith  he  those  who  enter'd  in  array 'd, 
Loose  as  the  breeze  that  plays  along  ihe  downs, 
And  waves  the  summer-woods  when  evening 

frowns. 
O  fair  undress,  best  dress  !  it  checks  no  vein. 
But  ev'ry  flowing  limb  in  pleasure  drovt  ns, 
And  heightens  ease  with  grace.     Tiiii  done,  ■ 

right  fain, 
Sir  porter  sathim  down,  and  turn'd  to  sleep  again. 
Thus  ea?y  rob'd,  they  t,N  the  fountain  sped, 
That  in  the  middle  of  the  court  up-threw 
A  stream,  high  spouting  from  its  liquid  bed, 
And  falling  back  again  in  drizzly  dew  : 

There 
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It  v»as  a  fountain  of  NepfcnAfe  rare  :    (strew, 
l)au  Homer Si nscs, hu  cepleasaunce 
And  -ui-i  oblivion  of  <  ij«  earthly  «-.tre  ; 
Fair   glad    »me    waking  thoughts,  and  joyous 
tms  more  fair. 

rite  j-  rform'd,  all  inly  pleas'd  and  still. 
Withoutcn  tromp  was  proclamation  made  : 
••  \  ■  of  Indolence,  do  what  \nu  will  i 

1     \    !  wander  where  von  list, thro' hall  orehdel 
"  Be  no  |  ian"s  pleasure  for  another's  staid  ; 
••  1      .        as  likes  him  best  his  hours  employ; 
"  And  cured  be  he  who  minds  his  neigh- 

"  boor's  trade  ! 
"  lb  re  dwells  kind  ease  and  nOreproyingjoy: 
"'  Ho  little  merits  bliss  who  others  can  annoy," 

these  endless  numbers,  swarming 
ind, 
As  thii  k  as  idle  motes  in  sunny  ray, 

tsoons  in  view  was  to  be  found, 
Bui  ev'ry  man  stroll'd  offhis  own  glad  way. 
Wi.iv  u't  i  tiiis  ample  court's  blank  area. 
With  all  the  lo  Iges  that  thereto  pertain'd, 
N     living  creature  could  he  seen  to  stray  ; 
While  solitude  and  perfect  silence  rclgn'd  : 
S     that  to  think  you  dream' d  you  almost  was 
constraiu'a. 

As  wh  tj  a  shepherd  of  the  *  Hebrid  Isles, 
Pi  lc  d  tar  amid  the  melancholy  main, 
(Whether  it  he  lone  fanev  him  beguiles, 
Or  that  ai.;rial  beings  sometimes  deign 
To  ~.and.  embodied,  to  our  semes  plain) 
Sees  on  ilie  naked  bill,  or  valley  low, 
The  whibt  in  ocean  Phoebus  dips  in  wain, 
A  vasi  assembly  moving  to  end  fro  : 
Then  all  at  once  iu  air  dissolves  the  wondrous 
show. 

"\  e  gods  of  quiet  and  of  sleep  profound, 
Whose  soft  dominion  o'er  tins  castle  sways, 
And  all  the  wiidlv  silent  places  round, 
Forgive  me  it'  my  trembling  pen  displays 
What  never  vet  was  sung  in  mortal  lays. 
Uut  how  shall  1  attempt  sikIi  arduous  string. 
I  who  have  •-nent  my  nights  and  nightly  days 
Iu  this  soul-deadening  place,  loose  loitering  i 
Ah!  how  shall  1  for  this  uprear  my  moulted  wing? 

Come  "ii,  my  Muse,  nor  stoop  to  low  despair 
Thou  imp  of  Jove,  touch'd  by  celestial  dire  ! 
Thou  yet  >h  di  sing  of  war,  and  actions  f.iir, 
Which  the  bold  sotis  of  Britain  will  inspire; 
(  '■  ■  itient  bards  thou  ret  shall  sweerJ'the  lyre; 
Thou  yet  shall  tread  die  tragic  pall  Ihe  stage, 
I'.diit  love's  enchanting  woes,  thr  hern's  ire, 
The  sages  calm,  the  patriot's  noble  r 
Dnshingcorroptfondow'uthrr/ev*ry  worthless  age. 
The  doors,  that  knew  no  shrill  alarming  bell, 
irsed  knocker  plied  by  villain's  hand, 
■     halls,  where,  who  can  tell 
eiegarjee  and  grandeur  wide  expand, 


The  pride  6f  Turkey  and  of  Persian  land  ? 
Sofl  quilts  on  quilts,  on  carpets  carpets  spread. 
And  pouches  stretch  around  in  seemly  hand  ; 

And  e^  Hess  pillows  rise  to  prop  the  head  ; 
So  thai  each  spacious  room  was  one  full-swelling 
bed. 

And  every  where  huge  cover'd  tables  stood, 
With  wines  high  tlavor'd  and   rich    viands 

crown  (I  ; 
Whatever  sprightly  juice  or  tasteful  food 
On  the  vrcvn  bosom  of  this  earth  are  found, 
And  all  old  ocean  genders  in  hi>  round  : 
Some  hand  unseen  these  silently  display'd, 
Ev'n  nndenriatlded  by  a  sign  or  sound  : 
You  rtted  but  wish  ;  and  instantly  obev'd, 

Fair  riuig'd  the  dishes  rose,  and  thick  the  glasses 
plav'd. 
Here  freedom  reign'd  without  the  least  alloy; 
Nor  gossip's  tale,  nor  antient  maiden's  gall, 
Xor  saintly  spit  en,  durst  murmur  at  our  joy. 
And  with  envenom'd  tongue  our  pleasures  pall. 
For  why?  there  was  but  one  great  rule  for  all ; 
To  wit,  that  each  should  t\  ork  his  ov\  n  desire, 
And  cat,  drink,  study,  sleep,  as  it  may  fall, 
Or  melt  the  time  in  love,  or  wake  the  lyre, 

And  carol  what,  unhid,  the  Muses  might  inspire. 

The  rooms  with  costly  tapestrv  were  hong, 
Where  was  enwoven  many  a  gentle  tale  ; 
Such  as  of  old  the  rural  poets  sung, 
Or  of  Arcadian  or  Sicilian  vale  : 
Reclining  loxers,  in  the  lonely  dale, 
Pour'd  forth  at  large  the  sweetly  torturM  heart, 
Or,  sighing  tender  passion,  swelol  the  gale. 
And  taughteharm'decholoresoundtheir  smart; 
While  Hocks,   woods,  streams,  around   repose 
and  peace  impart. 

Those  pleas'd  the  most,  where,  by  a  cunning 
Depaimed  was  the  patriarchal  age  ;  :  [hand, 
WhattimcDan  Abraham  lef-t  the  Chaldce land, 
And  pastur'd  on  from  verdanl  -'age  to  stage, 
Where  fields  and  fountains  fresh   could  best 

engage. 

Toil  wasTtol  then.  Ofnothingtook  thev  heed, 

But  with  wild  beasts  the  sylvan  war  towage, 

And  o'er  vast  plains  their  herds  and  flocks  to 

fe<  d  : 

BlestspnsofNaturethey  !  true  golden  age  indeed! 

Sometimes  the  pencil,  in  cool  airy  halls, 
Bade  the  gay  bloom  of  vernal  landscapes  rise, 
Or  autumn's  varied  shades  imbrowu  the  walls: 
Now  the  black  tempest  strikes  tb'  astonish'd 

eyes  ; 
Now  now  n  the  steep  the  flashing  torrent  flies; 
The  trembling  sun  now  play  s  o'er  ocean  blue, 
And  rtowrude mountains  frown  amid  iheskiesi 
Whate'er  Lorrain  light- touch'd  with  sofming 
hue 
Or  savagd  losa  dash'd,  or  learned  Poussin  drew. 
I'.aeh  sound  too  here  to  languishmenl  inclin'd, 
Lull'd  the  weak  bosom,  and  induced  ease. 


*  Those  islands  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  called  the  Hebrides. 
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Aerial  music  in  the  warbling  wind, 
At  distance  rising  oft,  by  small  degrees 
Nearer  and  nearer  came,  till  o'er  the  trees 
It   hung,  and  breath'd  such   soul-djsiulvujg 
As  did  ilas :  with  soft  perditii  n  | 
^  Lntangled  deep  iu  its  enchanting;  glares, 

t'ning  heart  forgot  all  duties  and  all  cares 
A  certain  music,  never  known  before, 
Here  lull'd  the  pensive  melancholy  mind, 
Full  easily  obtain'd.     Behoves  no  moro, 
But  sidelong,  u>  the  gen tlj -waving  wind, 
To  lay  die  well-tun'd  instrument  reclin'd'; 
From  which  wiih  airy;  flying  fin< 
Beyond  each  mortal  touch  the  most  refin'd, 
TV  god  of  winds  drew  sounds  of  deep  delight: 
W  hence,  with  just  cause,  the  I  Lirp  of  JEofusj* 

it  hi; 

Ah  me!  what  hand  can  touch  the  string's© 
Who  up  the  lofty  diaj>aspn  roll  I  line  ? 

Such  sweet,  such  sad,  snob  solemnai  is  divine, 
l]hen  let  them  down  again  into  the  soul  ? 
Nowrisinglovetheyfatui'd  ;  now  pleasing  dole 
They  breath'/i,  in' tender  musings,   turn'  the 

heart  ; 
And  now  a  graver  sacred  strain  they  stole, 
As  when  seraphic  hands  a  hyrnu  impart : 

\\  lid  warbling  nature  all,  above  the  reach  oi'art ! 
Such  the  gay  splendor,  the  luxurious  state 
Oi  caliphs  old,  who  on  the  Tygfis'  shore- 
In  mighty  Bagdat,  populous  and' great, [store; 
Held  their  bright  court,  where  was  of  ladies 
And  verse,  love,  music  still  the  garland  wore: 
\\  hen  sleep  wascoy,  the  hard  m  waiting  there 
Checr'dthelone  midnight  with  the. \he--slore; 
Composing  music  hade  his  dreams  be  fair. 

And  music  lent  new  gladness  to  the  mornin° 
airf. 

Near  the  pavilllons  where  we  slept,  still  ran 

Soft  tinkling  streams,and  dashing  waters  fell 

J     !  sobbing  breezes  sigh'd,  and  oft  began 

'.  So  work'd  the  wizard)  wint'ry  storms  loswell 
As  heaven  and  earth  they,  would  together  melh 
At  doors  and  windows, 'threat'ning  seem'd   to 

The  demons  of  the  teritpest,  growling  [v]]t 
\et  the  least  entrance  found  they  none  at  all; 
\  hence  sweeter  grew  our  sleep,  secure  in  massy 
hail.  ' 

Aiid  hiiher  Morpheus  sent  his  kindestdreams 
Raisme  a  world  of  gayer  tiuet  and  grace  ; 
Oer  winch  were  shadowy  cast  elysian  glearffs 
i  hat  pby 'd  in  waviug  lights,  from  place  to 
piacc, 

vnJ ~!u'.(i  a  roso:i,c  smile  on  nature's  face; 
iNot  Titian's  pencil  e'er  could  so  array 
bo  Hv  ece  with  clouds,  tlie  pure  ethereal  space  • 
■N  »r  couK!  it  e'er  such  melting  forms  display 
■  »«se  on  llow'ry  Leds  ali  languishing!)  laj  '  ' 
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N.o,  fair  illusions!  artful  phantoms,  no! 
My  Muse  will  not  attempt  yonr  fairy  land  : 

rikc  vim  can  clow; 
Jo  catch  yQurvivki  segues w  •  hand. 

"J*1  ••,ir-- 1'  is,  w  is  i  e'.era  subtler  band  [rites 
Than  these  same  guileful  angel-  ei  miiifcspi' 
U  hothusmdreamsvolu|>tuQus,sofuindbland, 
i  our'dall  the  Arabian  heaven  upon  our  nights' 
And  blcsAl  them  oft  besides  with  more  refui'd 
delights. 

They  u  ere,  in  sooth,  a  most  e-udnnting  train, 
l:\  n  feigning  virtue?  skilful  to  unite  ? 
JJ  till  evii  good,  and  stn  v,  with  pleasure  pain. 
But  for  these  foods  whom  blood  and  broils 

delight, 
Who  hurt  i  he  wntch,  as  if  to  hell  outright 

Douii,dow:d.laciwguiphs,wliercs.dl(-1Mr.a  's 
sleep. 

Or  hold  liim  claml.'ring  all  the  fearful   u]   ht 

On   hctil,;:..   chll.s,  or  pent  h,  rujns  i\..t.]1  .   ' 

rhty,  tdl  due  time  should  serve,  were  bid-fer 

hence  to  keep. 
Ye  auardian  spirits,  io  whom  man  fe  dear. 
Front  these  foul  demons  shield   tlie  midnight 
Angels  of  fancy  and  of  love  he  near,  [gloom- 
And  oer  the  blank  of  sleep  diffuse  a  bloom  : 
fcvoke  the  sacred  shades  of  Greeaeand  Home, 
And  let  them  virtue  with  a  look  imparl  : 
But  chief,  awhile,  oh  lend  us  from  the  vm.U 
lho-e  long-lost  friends  for  whom  in  U, 
.  SI"art'  '  f heart. 

And  till  with  pious  awe  and  joy-muet  w.,e  the 
Or,  are  you  sportive,  hid  the  morn  of  youth 
Rise  to  new  light,  and  beam  afresh  the  lavs 
Of  innocence,  simplicity,  and  truth,  [wass. 
To  cares  eM  range!,  arid  manhood's  thov'nv 
v\  hat  innspurt,  to  retrace  our  bovish  playsf 
Our  easy  bliss,  when  eauh  thing  jr>v  suppl'ied; 
The  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  \\a;'h!ino-' 

m;m-  [wide 

Of  the  wtld  hronksl—Bnt.   fondly  wandYing 
M\  M use, resmr.e the task 'haiyetdoth thee abide 
One  grea,  amusement  of  our  household  was, 
In  a  huge-  crystal  magic  globe  to  spy, 
Sail  as  you  tur'n'd  it,  all  things  that  Jo  pa^s 
Upon  tins  aiit-liill  earth  ,  where  constantly 
Ot  idly  busy  men  the  restless  fry 
Run  hustling  to  and  fro  in  fooliah  haste, 
In  search  of  pleasures  vain  that  from  them  fly 
Or  which  obtain'd  the  catin'a  dare  not  taste: 
v\  hen  nothing  is  enjoy 'd,  can  there  be  greater 
waste  ? 

Of  vanity  the  mirror  this  w*t  enlPd  : 
Here  you  a  muckworm  of  the  town  might  see 
At  his  dull  desk,  amid  h:-.  ledgers  stall'd, 
Eat  up  with  parking  care  and~penuric  , 
Mpst  like  to  carcase  pitch'd  on  gallows-tree. 
"  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got-' 


*£~iuX^  bd^in  ?«  «<*  *»  i-.unaent,  called  JBtt* 

f  The  Arabian  cfBjfflES ■^l^^Z^T'f-^'^0^^^^^^^^' 
tore  mentioned.      ^  p0et*  ai°°**  tJje  omcen  oi  ih™  <*«"*.  whose  office  it  was  to  do  what 
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Firni  |p  this  scoundrel  maxim  keepeth  he, 
Ne  of  its  rigor  will  he  bate  a  jot, 

Till  ithasqueuch'd  Ins  fire,  and  banished  hispot. 
Straight  from  thejfilth-of  this  lowgrub,  behold  J 
Comes  Buttering  forth  a  gaudy  spendthrift 

lair, 
All  glossy  »ay  ;  enamcll'd  all  vi  iih  gold, 
The  silly  tenant  of  the  summer  air, 
In  folly  lost,  of  nothing  takes  he  care; 
Rmps,lav#yeTs,stcwards,har!ots,  flatterers  \  ile, 
And  ilueving  trade-men  hifn  among   them 

share  : 
Ilis  father's  ghost  from  limbo-lake,  the  while, 

SeesthkjWhichinoredarnnationdoesaponhirnpile. 
This  globe  portrav'd  the  race  of  learned  men, 
Still  at  their  book".,  and  turning  o'er  the  page 
Backwards  and  forwards:  oft  they  snatch  the 
As  if  inspir'd,  wv.d  in  a  Thespian  rage  ;  [pen, 
Thenwriteand  blot,  as  would  your  ruthengage'. 
Why,  Authors,  ail  this  scrawl  and  scribbling 

sore, 
To  lose  the  present,  gain  the  future  age, 
Praised  to  be  when  you  can  hear  no  more, 

And   much  eurich'd  with   fame  whew    useless 
worldly  stoie. 
Then  would  a  splendid  city  rise  to  \ie\v, 
With  carts,  and  cars,  and  couches  roaring  ail. 
Wide  pour'd  abroad  behold  the  giddy  crew  : 
See  how  tiiev  dash  along  from  wall  to  wall ! 
At  ev'ry  door,  hark !  how  they  thund'ring  call ! 
Good  Lord  !  what  can  this  giddy  rout  excite  : 
Why  on  each  other  with  fell  tooth  to  fell; 
A  neighbour's  fortune,  fame,  or  peace  to  blight, 

And  make  new  tiresome  parties  for  the  com- 
ing nigh  i. 
The  puzzling  sons  of  party  next  appcar'd, 
In  dark  cabal-  and  nightly  juntos  met;    [rr.ir'd 
And  now  they  whisper'd  close,  now  shrugging 
The  important  shoulder  ;  then,  as  if  to  get 
New  light,  their  twinkling  cms  were  inward 
No  sooner  Lucifer  *  rccals  affairs,  [sei . 

Than  forth  they  various  rush  in  mighty  fret ! 
When,  lo  !  push'd  up  to  pow'r,  and  crown'd 
their  cares,  [stairs 

In  comes  another  set,  and  kickcth  them   down 
But  what  most  show'd  the  vanity  of  life, 
Was  to  behold  'he  nations  all  on  lire, 
In  cruel  broils  engag'd,  and  deadly  strife  : 
Most  Christian  kings,  inflam'd  by  black  desire! 
With  honorable  ruffians  in  their  hire, 
Cause  war  to  rage,  and  blood  around  to]iour: 
Of  this  sad  work  when  each  begins  to  tire, 
Theysitthem  down  just  where  they  were  before, 

Till  for  new   scenes  of  woe  peace  shall  their 
force  restore. 

To  number  up  the  thousands  dwelling  here, 

An  useless  were,  and  eke  an  endless  'ask  ; 

From  kings,  and  those  who  at  the  helm 

To  gypsies  brown  in  summi  ,  I  ask. 

Yea  many  a  man,  perdie,  I  could 

Whose  desk  and  table  make  asoleui. 


With  tape-tied  trash,  and  suits  of  fools  that  ask 
For  place  or  pension,  laid  in  decent  row  ; 

But  these  1  passen  by,wiihnamelessnurnhersino£« 
Of  all  the  gentle  tenants  of  the  place, 
There  was  a  man  of  special  grave  remark  : 
A  certain  tender  gloom  o'erspread  his  lace, 
Pensive,  not  sad,  in  thought  involv'd  not  dark. 
As  sooth  this  man  could  sing 89  morning  lark, 
And  teach  the"  noblest  morals  of  the  heart; 
But  these  his  talents  were  y buried  stark  ; 
Of  the  line  stoves  he  nothing  would  impart, 

W  hichorboonnaturegave.or  nature-painting  art. 
To  noon-tide  shades  incontinent  he  ran, 
\\  here  purls  the  brook  with    sleep-inviting 

sound. 
Or  when  Dan  Sol  to  slope  his  wheels  began, 
A  mid  the  broom  he  bask'd  him  on  the  ground, 
\V  here  thewild  thymcand  camomile  arefound: 
There  would  he  linger,  till  the  latest  ray 
Of  light  sat  trembling  on  the  welkin's  bound) 
Thenhomewardthro'llutwiiighlshadowsstrav, 

Saunteiiiigandslow.  St>  had  lie  passed  manvadav. 
Yet  not  in  thoughtless  slumber  were  they  past, 
For  oft  the  heavenly  fire  that  lay  conceal  d 
Beneath  the  sleeping  embers,  mounted  fast, 
And  all  its  native  light  anew  reveal'd  : 
Oft  as  he  travers'd  the  ccerulcan  field,   [wind, 
And  mark'd  the  clouds  that  drove  before  the 
Ten  thousand  glorious  systems  \vould  hebuild, 
Ten  thousand  great  ideas  fill'd  his  mind; 

But  with  the  clouds  they  fled,  and  left  no  trace 
behind. 
Y  ith  him  wassomerimesjein'd  in  silent  walk 
(Profoundly  9ilent,  for  they  never  spoke) 
One  sliver  still,  who  quite  detested  talk  : 
Oft,  stung  by  spleen,  at  once  away  he  broke 
Togrovesof  pine,andbroado'ershadowiagoak ; 
There,  inly  thrill'd,  he  wander'd  all  alone, 
An  i  on  himself  his  pensive  fury  wroke, 
Ne  evei  utter'd  word,  save  when  first  shone 

The  glittering  star  of  eve— "  Thank  heaven  i 
"  the  day  is  done." 
Ilerelurch'da  wretch  whohad  not  crept  abroad 
For  forty  years,  ne  face  of  mortal  seen  ; 
In  chamber  brooding  like  a  loathly  toad: 
Ami  sure  his  linen  was  not  very  clean. 
Thro'  secret  hoop-holes,  that  had  practis'd  been 
Near  to  his  bed,  his  dinner  vile  he  took  ; 
I  nkenipt.andrough,  of  squalid|facc  and  mien. 
Our  castle's  shame  !  whence,  from  his  filthy 
nook, 

We  drove  the  villain  out  for  fitter  lair  to  loofv. 
One  day  there  chancVl  into  these  halls  to  rove 
A  joyous  youth,  who  took  you  at  first  sight ; 
Hull  the  wild  wave  of  pleasure  hither  drove, 
Before  the  sprightly  tempest-tossing  light: 
( 'em.-,  he  was  a  most  engaging  wight, 
Of  social  glee,  and  wit  humane  tho'  keen. 
Turning  ine  night  to  day  and  day  to  ni°;ht: 
For  bun  the  merry  bells  had  rung,  I  ween, 

If  in  this  nook  of  quiet  bells  hud  ever  been. 


The  Morning  '.tar. 


But 
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But  not  e'en  pleasure  u>  excess  is  good  : 
What  mo-i  elates  then  sinks  the  soul  as  low : 
When  spring-tide  joy  pours  in  with  copious 

Hood, 
The  higher  still  the  exulting  billows  (low, 
The  farther  back  again  tin         _      -rgo, 
And  Leave  us  groveling  on  Lhe  dreary  shore  : 
Taught  bv  his  m.k.  of  joy,  we  found  it  so  ; 
Who,  whilst  he  staid,  kept  in  a  gay  uproar 

Ojr  tnadden'd  castle  all,  the  abode  of  sleep  no 
more. 
As  when  in  prime  of  June  a  burnish' d  fly 
Sprung  from  the  meads,  o'er  which  he  sweeps 

along, 
Che<  r'd  by  the  breathing  bloom  and  vital  sky, 
Tunes  up  amid  these  airy  halls  hib  song, 
Soothing  at  first  the  gay  reposing  throng  : 
And  oft  he  sips  their  bowl;  or  neatly  drown'd, 
He,  thence  recovering,^  rives  their  beds  among, 
And   .-<  tree  ih>  ir  tender  sleep,    v\illt  tromp 
profound  ; 

Then  out  again  tie  flics,  to  wing  his  mazy  round. 

Another  guest  there  was,  of  sense  rehn'd, 
Who  felt  each  worth,  fur  ev'ry  worth  he  had, 
Serene  vet  warm,  humane  yet  firm  his  mind, 
As  little  touch' d  as  any  man's  with  bad  ; 
Htm  thro'  their  inmost  walks  the  Muses  lad, 
To  him  the  sacred  love  of  nature  leant, 
Andsomctimes  would  he  uiakeour  valley  glad : 
When  as  we  found  he  would  not  here  be  pent, 
To  him  the  belter  sort  this  friendly  message  sent: 

"  Come,  dwell  with  us!   true  son  of   virtue, 

come ! 
"  But  if,  alas !  we  cannot  thee  persuade 
"  To  ly  content  beneath  our  peaceful  dome, 
"  Ne  ever  more  to  quit  our  quiet  glade  ; 
"  Yet  when  at  last  thy  toils  but  ill  apaid 
*'  Siiall  dead  thy  fire,  and  damp  its  heavenly 

"  spark, 
"  Thou  wilt  be  glad  to  seek  the  rural  shade, 
"  Then  to  indulge  the  Muse,  and  nature  mark: 
"  We  then  a  lodge  for  thee  will  rear  in  Hagley 

"  Park." 

Here  whilom  ligg'd  the  Esopus  *  of  the  age  ; 
I  Jul  call'd  by  fame,  in  soul  ypricked  deep, 
A  noble  pride  restor'd  him  to  the  stage, 
And  roua'd  him  like  a  giant  from  his  sleep, 
liven  from  his  slumbers  we  advantage  reap  : 
With  double  force  thcenliven'd  scene,  hewakes. 
Yet  quits  not  nature's   bounds.       He  know- 
to  keep 
Each  due  decorum  :  now  the  heart  ne  shakes, 
And  now  with  well-urg'd  sense  the  enlighten'd 
judgement  takes. 

A  bard  here  dwelt,  more  fat  than  bard  beseems; 
YV  ho  f,  void  of  envy,  guile,  and  lust  of  gain, 
On  virtue  still,  and  nature's  pleasing  themes, 
Pourd  forth  his  unpremeditated  strain  : 
The  world  forsaking  with  a  calm  disdain, 
Here  laugh'd  he  careless  in  his  easy  seat : 
Herequafi  d  encircled  with  the  joyous  train, 


Oft  moralising  sj^e  :  his  ditty  sweet 

tied  much  to  write,  he  cared  to  repeal. 

Full  oft  by  holy  feet  our  ground  was  trod. 
Of  clerks  good  plenty  here  you  mole  espy. 
A  little,  round,  fat,  oily  man  of  God, 
V\      one  1  chiefly  mark'd  among  the  fry  , 
He  had  a  roguish  twinkle  in  I 
\  littering  with  ungodly  dew* 

If  a  tight  damsel  chane'd  to  trippen  bv  ; 
Which  whenobserv'd,  he  shrunk  into histaew, 
Ami  staight  would  recollect  .1';-..  piety  anew. 

Nor  be  forgot  ::  tribi  ,  v.,!,n  minded  nought 
(Old  inmatesol  >!>o  place)  'out  state  affairs : 
Theylook'd,  perdie,  asiflheydeeplj  thought; 
And  on  their  brow  sal  •.  \  ry  nation's  care  : 
The  world  bv  them  11  parcell'd  out  in  shares. 
When  in  tiie  Hallor  Smoke  they  congress  hold, 
And  lhe  sage  berry  sun-burnt  Mocha  b^ar* 
lias  cli, no   theil   i.iward  eye:    then   suioke- 
enroll'd, 
Their  oracles  break  forth  mysterious  as  of  old. 

Here  languid  beauty  keptheT  pale-fac'd  court? 
Bevies  of  dainty  dames,  of  high  degree, 
From  every  quarter  hither  made  resort; 
W  here  fromgross mortal  care  and  businessfree, 
They  l.f,  pour'd  out  in  ease  and  luxury. 
Or  should  they  a  vain  show  of  work  assume, 
Alas  !  and  well-a-day  !  what  cau  it  be  ? 
To  knot,  to  twist,  to  range  the  vernal  bloom: 
Butfariscastthedistatf,spinmng-whee),  and  loam. 
Their  only  labor  was  to  still  the  time  : 
And  labor  dire  it  is,  and  weary  woe. 
1  hey  s-it,  they  loll. turn  o'er  some  idle  rhyme  t 
Then  rising  sudden,  U>  the  glass  they  go, 
Or  saunter  forth,  with  tottering  step  and  slow; 
This  soon  too  rude  an  exercise  they  find  ; 
Straight  on  the  couch  their  limbs  again  they 

throw, 
Where  hours  on  hours  they  sighingly  reclin'd. 
And   count  the  vapory  god    soft-breathing    in 

the  wind. 
Now  must  I  mark  the  villany  we  found, 
But  alt  !  too  late,  as  shall  eftsoons  be  shown, 
A  place  here  was, deep,  dreary,  underground  ; 
Where  still  our   inmates,  when  uupleasing 

grown, 
Disease!  and  loathsome,  privily  were  thrown. 
Far  from  the  light  of  heaven,  they  languish'd 
Unpiticd,  uttering  marry  a  bitter  groan  ;  [these 
Forof  those  wretches  take:1  wasnocare:  [were. 
Fierce  fiends,  and  tings  of  hell,  their  only  nurses 

Alas !  tire  change  !  from  scenes  of  jov  and  rest 
To  this  dark  den,  where  sickness  toss'd  alway. 
Here  Lethargy,  with  deadly  sleep  opprest, 
Stretch'd  on  his  back,  a  mighty  lubbard,  lay, 
Heaving  his  sides,  and  snored  night  and  day  I 
To  stir  him  from  his  trance  it  was  not  eath, 
And  his  half-open'd  eye  he  shut  straigntway : 
He  led,  I  wot,  the  softest  way  to  death, 
And  taught  withouten  pain  and  strife  to  yield 
the  breath. 


Mr.  Quin.  J  The  following  lices  of  this  stanza  were  written  by  a  friend  of  the  author. 
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Do  ok  IT. 


but  withal  unsound, 
.  here  la*  the  H\. 
I    .  bell]  monstrous  round, 

ever  fed  >• 
'ii  lie  dran    .  • 

. 

Who  vexed  was  full  ufi  with  ug 

rn'd 

it  blood, 
\  •     .  .  ■  ..   ien  low: 

... 
I 
Au  I  st 

Aad&Ull  new 

llcr  humor  crer  Lcrv' 

Foiso  iridsometunes 

cu  waxed  .  she  knew 

111  it  wliV. 

i  liden  pin'd,f_ingsj 
Wkhwctiinghea  lamish  heart-burn- 

Pale.btoatcj  d  to  hate  m 

\  tt  iov'd  in  secret  u  1 1  forbidden 

.  tian  shakes  bis-chilling  w  ingS; 
The  sleepless  gout  here  counts  the  croi  ing 
cocks, 

■  f  nowgnawshim,now  a  serpent  stings; 

\\  hiUt^paplexycraimn'dintemp'r  meek  nocks 

Dow  ill— he  ground  at  once,  as  butcher  felleth  ox. 

CANTO     II. 

The  Knight  of  Arts  and  Industry, 

And  his  ahieveraents  fair; 
That,  by  this  castle's  overthrow, 

Secur.d  and  crowned  were. 

p'd  the  castle  i  f  the  sire  of  sin, 
[1  I  so  sweet 
For  all  around,  without,  and  all  with 
Nothing  save  wh  it  delij  htful  v\ 
Of  goodrj  I  -  i  ..:«', 

K'er  rose  to  view.     But,  now  another  strain, 
Of  doleful  no  nd  ; 

I  now  mi.  leasurc  turn's  to  pain, 

And  of  the  fidse  mchanter  Indoli  ncecuwplain. 

Is  there  uo  patron  i  '  protect  the  Muse, 
And  fence  tor  her.  Parnassus'  barren  soilJ 
To  every  labor  it->  reward  accrues, 

hey  are  sure  of  bread  \\  ho  sink  and  moil  ; 
But  a  fell  tribe  the   \       •  de  spoil, 

As  ruthli  3s  v.  asps  oft 

Thuswhil  l guard  that  noblest  toil, 

•r  the  Mil-  >9  other  meed  decree, 
Thev  praised  -dv.  atone,  and  starve  right  merrily. 

I  care  not.  Fortune,  what  yon  me  den\  : 
it  ro'.j  ine  of  free  nature's  L;race; 
Yo;t  it  the  windows  of  the  sky, 

Thro* which  Aurora  shows-hei  bright'ni 
Ybu  camiol  Lr:.  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
Tin  woods  and  lawns,  hylivingstrcam,  at  eve  : 
I.     health  my  nerve*  and  finer  librca  brace, 
I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave: 
Of  fancy,  reavfe,  vuUue,Beughfr€ao  :ne  bereave. 


Coinethen,  m\  Mc  -  aboldersong; 

•iv  upon  Mm   bed  of  sloth, 
Dragging:  thi  I......  languid  line  along, 

F  u  i,  but  still  to  fmi  It  roth ; 

Thy  half-writ  scrolls  ;ill  eaten  by  the  moth  : 

rip  of  fame, 
Who  with  the  sons  of  softness  nobly  wroth, 
this  human  lumber  came, 
Or  ::i  a  chosen  few  to  von-'  the. slumber!  udlaiue. 

In  Fairy-land  there  liv'd  a  knight  of  old, 
Of  n  attire;  ;t<  rn,  S  '  i»gio  yclcp'd,  ; 
A  rough  hnpolish'd  man,  robust  and  hold, 
Butwond'rous  poor:    he  neither  sow'd  nor 

i  ap'd, 
Ne  sl(  res  in  summer  for  cold  winter  neap'd  ; 
In  hunting  all  his  >';-'  -  awav  he  wore  \ 
Now :  corcl;'dbyJime,nowmAovembersteep'd, 
Now  pincli'd  by  biting  Januar)  s«  .   . 
He  still  in  woods  pursued  thelibbarclahd  the  boar. 

As  he  one  morning,  long  before  the  dawn, 
Priok'd  thro'  the  forest  to  dislodge  his  prey, 
I)  K  "  iii  the  winding  bosom  of  a  lawn,  [ray, 
\\  ith  wood  wild-fringi  d,  h    mark'd  a  taper's 
'[ 'hat  from  the  beating  rain,  and  wint'ry  fray, 
Did  to  .t  lonely  cot  his  steps  decoy  ; 
There,  up  to  earn  the  needments  of  the  day, 
11    :'  und  dame  Poverty,  nor  fair  nor  coy  : 
Herhecomprcss'd,and  f:i I'd  her  with  a  lusty  boy. 

Amid  thegreen-wofid  shade  this  bov  was  bred, 
And  ..Tew  at  •  •<  t  a  knight  of  muchd  fame, 
Of  active  mind  and  vigorous  Iustyhed, 
The  KnLht  of  Arts  and  Industry  by  name. 
Faith  v  a  hisbed,th«  boughs  his  roomidframe ; 
He  knew  n  i  h  vera;  e  but  the  flowing  stream; 
His  tasteful  well-earn'd  food  the  sylvan  game, 
Or  the  brown,  fruit  with  which  the  woodlands 
teem;  [breme. 

The  same  to  him  glad  summer,  or  the  winter 

jrouthly  morning,  void  of  care, 
VI  ild  a   tin  colts  that  thro' the  commons  mil: 
For  him  no  render  (invent-  troubled  were, 
lie  of  the  forest  seerri'd  to  be  the  son  j 
And  certes  had  been  utterly  undone, 
But  mat  .Minerva  pity  of  him  took, 

I  •  that  love  the  rural  wonnc, 
fceachto  tame  the  soil  and  rulethe  crook  ; 
Ne.  did  the  sacred  Nine  disdain  a  gentle 

Of  fertile  genius  him  they  nurtur'd  well, 
In  ev'rj  science,  and  in  ev'ry  art,  [excel. 

By   which  mankind    the  tj  brutes 

That  can  or  use,  or  joy,  or  grace  impart, 
Disclosing  aTl  the  powers  oi  head  and  heart  : 
N<  were  the  goodh  exercises  spar'd, 
That  brae?  the  rrervi  i  he  limbs  alert, 

And  mix  elastic  force  «  irh  finrirrcss  hard  : 
never  knight  on  ground  mote  be  with  him 
eorhpat'tl. 

Sometimes,  witli  early  mom,  he  mounted  gay 
The  hunter-st<  ed,  exulting  o'er  the  dak* 
And  drew  the  roseate  br<  ath  of  orient  clay  ! 
Soup  limes  return.;  to  the  secret  vale. 

Yclad 
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Yclad  in  steel  and  bright  with  burnish'd  mail, 
Hestrain'd  tlu'Sfiw,<Tii)»'(!  thesoundingspcar, 
Or  darting  on  the  goal  OUtstripo'd  the  gale, 
Or  wheel'd  the  chariot  in  its  mid  career, 
Or  ateuuous  wrestled  hard  with   i     ny  a  lough 

compeer. 
At  other  times  he  pried  thro"  nature's  store, 
Whate'ei  she  in  th'  etherial  round  contain-, 
Wliate'er  she  hides  beneath  her  verdant  floor, 
The  vegetable  and  tin-  mineral  reigns; [mains, 
Or  else  he  scaun'd  the  globe,  those  small  do- 
W  here  resjless  mortals  such  a  turmoil  keep, 
Its  seas,  its-floods,  it >  mountains,  audits  plains, 
But  more  he  search'd  the  mind,  and   cous'd 

from  sleep 
Those  moral  seeds  whence  wehero>cactionsreap. 
Nor  would  hescorn  tostoopfrom  bjjgh  pursuits 
Of  heavenly  truth,  and  practise  what  sheiaught. 
VailJ  is  the  tree  of  knowledge  without  fruits. 
Sometimes  in  hand  the  spade  or  plough  he 

caught,  [fraught  ; 

Forth-calling  all  with  which  boon   earth   is 
Sometimes  he  plied  the  strong  mechanic  tool; 
Or  rear'd  the  fabric  from  the  finest  draught ; 
And  oft  he  put  himself  to  Neptune's  school,  I 
Fighting  with   winds  and  waves  on  the  vex'd 

ocean  pool. 
To  solace  then  these  rougher  toils,  he  tried 
To  touch  the  kindling  canvas  into  life; 
With  nature  his  creating  pencil  vied, 
With  nature  joyous,  at  the  mimic  strife  ; 
Or,  to  such  shapes  as  grae'd  Pygmalion's  wife 
Hehew'd  the  marble;  or  with  varied  fire, 
He  roui'd  the  trumpet  and  the  martial  fife, 
Or  bade  the  lute  sweet  tenderness  inspire  ; 
Or  verses  fram'd  that  well  might  wake  Apollo's 

lyre. 

.Accomplish 'd  thus  he  from  the  woods  issued, 
Full  of  great  aims,  and  bent  on  bold  cm  prize  ; 
The  work  winch  long;  he  in   his  breast  had 

brew'd, 
Now  to  perform  he  ardent  did  devise  ; 
To  wit,  a  barbarous  world  to  civilize. 
Earth  was  till  then  a  boundless  forest  wild  ; 
Nought  to  be  seen  but  savage  wood  and  skies  : 
No  cities  nourish'd  arts,  no  culture  smil'd, 
Nogoverri  ment.no  laws,  no  gentle  manners  mild. 

A  rugged  wight,  the  worst  of  brutes  was  man: 
On  bis  own  wretched  kind  he  ruthless  prev'd: 
The  strongest  still  the  weakest  over-ran  ;' 
In  ev'sy  country  mighty  robbers  swav'd. 
And  guils  and  ruffian  force  were  all  their  trade. 
Life  was  a  scene  of  rapine,  want,  and  woe  ; 
A'  rrieh  this  brave  knight,  in  noble  anger,  m;:de 
To  swear,  he  would  the  rascal  rout  o'erthrow, 
F'ir,bythepow'r^di\  inc,itshould  no  more  be  so! 
It  would  exceed  the  purport  of  mv  «ong, 
To  say  how  this  bat  sun  from  orient  climes 
Came  beaming  life  and  beautv  all  along, 
Before  him  chasing  indolence  and  crimes. 
Still  as  he  pass'd,  the  nations  he  sublimes, 
And  calls  forth  arts  and  virtues  with  his  ray 


Then  Fgypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  their golden 
Successive,  had;  but  now  in  ruins  grey  [times 

They  ly  to  slavish  sloth  and  tyranny  a  prev. 
To  crown  bi^  toils,  Sir  Industry  then  spread 
The  bwellingsail,  and  made  forBritain'scoast. 
A  sylvan  life  till  then  the  natives  led, 
111  the  brown  shades  and  greenwood  forest  lost, 
All  careless  rambling  where  it  lik'dthem  most: 
Their  wealth  the  wild  deer  bouncing  thro* 

the  glade: 
Thev  lodg'd  at  large,  and  liv'd  at  nature's  cost  j 
Save  spear  aud  bow,  withouten  other  aid  ; 

Yet  not  the  Roman  steel  their  naked  breast  dis- 

UK'v'd. 

He  lik'd  die  soil,  he  lik'd  the  clement  skies, 
He  lik'd  the  verdant  hills  and  flow'ry  plains. 
Be  this  mv  great,  my  chosen  isle  (he  cries) ; 
This,  whilst  my  labors  Liberty  sustains, 
This  queen  of  ocean  all  as.-ault  disdains. 
Nor  lik'd  be  less  the  genios  of  the  laud, 
To  freedom  apt  and  persevering  pains  : 
Mild  to  obey,  and  gen'rous  to  command, 

Tempcr'd    by    forming    heaven    with   kindest 
firmest  hand. 
Here,  by  degrees,  his  master-work  arose, 
Whatever  arts  and  industry  can  frame  ; 
Whatever  finish'd  agriculture  knows,  [came, 
Fair  queen  of  art?  !    tram  heaven  itself  who 
'A  hen  Eden  rlourish'd  in  unspotted  fame. 
And  still  with  her  sweet  innocence  we  find 
And  bander  peace,  and  joys  without  a  name,  ■ 
That,  while  they  ravish,  tranquillize  the  mind, 

Nature  and  art  at  once,  delight  and  use  comhin'd. 
Then  towns  he  quicken'd  by  mechanic  arts, 
And  bade  the  fervent  city  glow  with  toil  ; 
Bade  social  commerce  raise  renowned  mart?, 
Join  land  to  land,  and  marry  soil  to  soil, 
I  nite  tiie  poles,  and  without  bloody  spoil 
Bring  home  of  either  Ind  the  gorgeoos  stores; 
Or,  should  despotic  rage  the  world  embroil, 
Bade  tyrants  tremble  on  remotest  shores  ; 

While  o'er  th'  encircling  deep  Britannia's  thun- 
der roars. 
The  drooping  Muses  then  he  westward  call'd, 
From  the  fam'd  citv  *  by  Rropontic  tea, 
What  time  the  Turk  the  enfeebled  Grecian 
thrall'd  ;  [free, 

Thence  from  their  cloister'd  walks  he  set  them 
And  brought  them  to  another  Castalie, 
Where  Isis  many  a  fatuous  noursling  breeds  ; 
Or  where  old  Cam  soft  paces  o'er  the  lea 
In  pensive  mood,  am!  tunes  his  Doric  reeds, 

The  whilst  hi>  Hocks  at  large  the  lonely  shep- 
herd feeds. 

Yet  the  fine  arts  were  what  be  finish'd  least. 
For  why  ?  thy  are  the  quintessence  of  all  ; 
The  growth  of  laboring  time,  and  slow   en- 

creast  ; 
Unless,  as  seldom  chances,  it  should  fall, 
That  mighty  patrons  the  coy  sisters  call 
Up  to  the  sunshine  of  uncumber'd  ease,  fthrall, 
\\  here  no  rude  care  the  mounting  thought  may 


*  Constantinople. 
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And  when  thev  nothing  havcto  do  but  please: 
Ali  !  gracious  God  1  thou  know'st  they  ask  no 
other  fees. 
But  now,  alas !   yc  lice  ton  late  in  time  : 
Our  patrons  now  even  grudge  that  liuleclaim, 
Except  m  such  as  sleek  the  soothing  rhyme  ; 
And  yet,  forsooth,  they  wear  Maecenas'name: 
Poor  sons  of  puft-up  vanity,  not  fame. 
Unbroken  spirit*  cheer  !  still,  still  remains 
The  eternal  patron,  Liberty  ;  whose  flame, 
Whilesheprotects  inspires  the  noblest  strains. 
The  best,  and  sweetest  far,  are  toil-created  gains. 
When  as  the  knighthad  fram'diu  Britain-land 
A  matchless  form  of  glorious  government, 
In  which  the  sov'reign  laws  alone  command, 
Laws  'stablish'd  by  the  public  free  consent, 
Whose  majesty  is  to  the  sceptre  lent ; 
When  tbisgrcat  |>lan,  with  each  dependent  art, 
Was  settled  firm,  and  to  his  heart's  content, 
Thcnsought  he  from  the  toilsome  scene  to  part, 
And  let  life's  vacant  eve  breathe  quiet  thro'  the 
heart. 
For  this  he  chose  a  farm  in  Deva's  vale, 
Where  his  long  alleys  peep'd  upon  the  main  ; 
In  this  calm  seat  he  drew  the  Healthful  gale, 
Here  mix'd  the  chief,  the  patriot,  and  theswain. 
The  happy  monarch  of  his  sylvan  train, 
Here,  sided  by  the  guardians  ©f  the  fold, 
He  walk'd  his  rounds,  and  cheer' d  his  blest 

domain  : 
His  days,  the  days  of  unstain'd  nature,  roll'd, 
Keplctc  with  peace  and  joy,  like  patriarchs  of old. 
Witness  ye  lowing  herds,  who  gavchim  milk  ; 
Witness,  ye  flocks,  whose  woolly  vestments  far 
Exceed  soft  India's  cotton,  or  her  silk  ;  [car. 
Witness,  with  autumn  charg'd,  the  nodding 
That  homeward  came  beneath  sweet  evening's 
Orof  September  moons  the  radiance  mild  [star; 
O  hide  thy  head,  abominable  war  ! 
Of  crimes  and  ruffian  idleness  the  child  ! 
From  heaven  this  life  ysprung,  from  hell  thy 
glories  wild  ! 
Nor  from  his  deep  retirement  banish'd  was 
The  musing  care  of  rural  industry. 
Still  as  vrith  grateful  change  the  seasons  pass, 
Newscenes  arise,  new  landscapes  strike  the  eye, 
And  all  the  enliven'd  country  beautify: 
G.iy  plains  extend  where  marshes  slept  before; 
O'er  recent  meads  the  exulting  streamlets  fly  ; 
Dark  frowning  heaths  grow  bright  w  ith  Ceres' 
store,  [the  shore. 

And  woods  embrown  the  steep,  or  wave  along 
As  nearer  to  his  farm  you  made  approach, 
He  polish 'd  nature  with  a  finer  hand  : 
Yet  on  her  beauties  durst  not  art  encroach  ; 
"Lis  art's  alone  these  beauties  to  expand. 
In  graceful  dance  immingled,  e'er  the  land, 
Pai,s,  Pales,  Flora,  and  Pomona  play'd  : 
Here  too,  brisk  gales  the  rude  wild  common 
fann'd, 
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where  free  and  unafraid, 
brakes  each  coyer  creatine 


An  happy  place  ; 
Amid  the  flow'ring, 
strav'd. 
But  ill  prime  vigor  what  can  last  for  ay? 
That  soul-enfeebling  wizard  Indolence, 
J  whilom  sung,  wrought  in  his  works  decay  : 
Spread  far  and  wide  was  his  curs'd  influence  ; 
Of  public  virtue  much  he  dull'd  the  sense, 
Even  much  of  private  ;  ate  our  spirit  out, 
And  fed  our  rank  luxurious  view*  ;  whence 
The  land  was  overlaid  with  many  a  lout; 
Not,  as  old  fame  reports,  wise,  gen'rous,  bold, 
and  stout. 
A  rage  of  pleasure  madden'd  ev'ry  breast, 
Down  to  the  lowest  lees  the  ferment  ran  : 
To  his  licentious  wish  each  must  be  bless'd, 
W  ith  joy  be  fever'd  ;  snatch  it  ns  he  can. 
Thus  vice  the  standard  rear'd  ;  her  arrier-bari 
('orruj)tion  eall'd,  and  loud  she  gave  the  word, 
"  Mind,  mind  yourselves !    why  should  the, 

"  vulgar  man, 
"  Thelacqueybe  more  >  irtuous  thru  his  lord? 
"  Enjoy  this  span  of  life!  'tis  all  the  gods  aflord." 
The  tidings  reach'd  to  where,  in  quiet  hall, 
Tl  legood  old  knight  enjoy'dwell-earn'd  re  pose. 
"  Come,  come,  Sir  Knight  1  thy  children  on 

"  thee  call  ; 
"  Come,  save  us  yet,  ere  ruin  round  us  close; 
"  The  demon  Indolence  thy  toil  o'erthrows." 
On  this  the  noble  color  staui'd  his  cheeks, 
Indignant,  glowingthro'  the  whitening  suovvs 
Of  venerable  eld  ;  his  eye  full  speaks  [breaks. 
His  ardent  soul,  and  from  his  couch  at  once  he 
I  will  (he  cried),  so  help  me.  Cod!  destroy 
That  villain  Archimage.  —  His    page    then 
He  to  him  eall'd,  a  fiery-footed  boy,   [stright 
Beneinpt  Dispatch.   "  Nly  -teed be  at  the  gale, 
"  Mybardaltend ;  quick, bringthe net  ofh'ate." 
This  net  was  twisted  by  the  sisters  three  ; 
Which  when  once  cast  o'er  harden'd  wretch, 

too  late 
Repentance  comes :  replevy  cannot  be 
From  the  strong  iron  grasp  of  vengeful  destiny. 
He  came,  the  bard,  a  little  druid  wight, 
( )f  withered  aspect ;  but  his  eye  was  keen, 
\\  ith  sweetness  mix'd.     In  russet  brown  bo- 
As  is  his  sister  in  the  copses  green  *,    [dight, 
1  le  crept  along,  unpromising  of  mien. 
Gross  he  who  judges  so.      His  soul  was  fair, 
Bright  as  the  children  of  yon  azure  sheen. 
True  comeliness,  which  nothing  can  impair. 
Dwells  in  the  mind  :  all  else  is  vanity  and  glare. 
Come  (quoth  the  knight),  a  voice  has  reach'd 

mine  ear  : 
The  demon  Indolence  threats  overthrow 
To  all  that  to  mankind  is  good  and  dear  : 
Come,  Philonielus  ;  let  us  instant  go, 
O'erturn  his  bowers,  and  lay  his  castle  low. 
Those  men,  those  wretched  men,   who  will 
be  slaves, 
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Must 
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Must  drink  a  l>i  iter  wrathful  cup  of  woe  : 
Butsome  there  bc.thysong.asfrpmthcirgTaves, 
Shail  raise.     Thrice  happ)   be  '.  who  without 
rigor  saves. 
Issuing  forth,  the  knight  bestrode  his  steed, 
I  -    irdent  bay,  and  on  whose  fipont  a  star 
Shone  blazing  bright :  sprung  from  the  gene- 
rous breed 
Thai  whirl  of  active  daj  the  rapid  car, 
He  prane'd  along,  disdaining  gate  or  bar. 
.Mean  lime,  the  bard  oil  miik-whitcpalfrc\  rode; 
An  honest  sober  beast,  that  did  not  mar 
I  lis  meditations,  but  full  softly  trode : 
And  much  ?!i'  v  tnoraliz'd  as  lb  ns  y  fere  they  yode. 
They  talk'U* of  virtue,  and  of  human  blis>  ; 
What  else  so  tit  for  man  to  settle  well : 
And  still  their  long  researches  met  in  this, 
This  truth  of  truths,  which  nothing  canrefel: 
"  Frourvirtue's  fount  the  purest  joysout-well, 
"  Sweet  rills  of  thought  that  cheer  the  con- 

tCIOUS  5i>ul  ; 
"  While  vice  pours  forth  the  tioubled  streams 

"  of  bell, 
"  The  which, howe'erdisguis'd,atlastwithdole 
"  Will  through  the  lorturd  breast  their  fiery 
"  torrent  roll." 
At  length  it  fl-.'vp.'d,  that  fatal  valley  gay; 
O'-er  which  high  wood-crown'd   hills   their 

summits  rear. 
t  )!t  the  cool  height  awhile  our  palmers  stay, 
\nd  spite  even  of  themselves  their  sensescheer; 
Then  to  thewizard'swoune  theirs tepstheysteer. 
1  .ike  a  green  isle, it  broad  beneath  them  spread, 
\\  till  gardens  round,  and  wandering  current- 
clear, 
And  tufted  groves  to  shed  the  meadow  bed, 
Sweet   airs    and   song:  and  without  hurrv  all 
seefftVl  glad. 
"  As  God  shall  judge  me,  knight, we  mustfor- 
,'L'he  balf-cnraptur'd  Philomelus  cried)  [give 
"  The  frail  good  man  deluded  here  to  live, 
•'  And  indict;  groves  bis  musing  fancy  hide. 
"  Ah  '.  nought  is  pure.    It  cannot  be  denied, 
"  That  virtue  still  some  tincture  has  of  vice, 
"  And  vice  of  virtue.  What  should  then  betide, 
"  But  ilr.it  our  charity  be  not  too  nice? 
''  Come, let  us  those  we  van  to  real  bliss  entice." 
"  Ay,  sicker  (quoth  the  knight)  all  flesh  is  frail, 
*'  To  pleasant  sin  and  joyous  dalliance  bent; 
"  But  let  not  brutish  vice  of  this  avail, 
"  And  think  to  'scape  deserved  punishment. 
"  Justice  were,  cruel  weakly  to  relent  ; 
"  From  mercy's  si  If  she  got  her  sacred  glaive: 
"  Grace  be  to  those  who  will,  and  can  repent : 
"  But  penance  Ions,  and  dreary  to  the  slave 
'■  Who  mutt  in  floods  of  lire  his  gross  foul  spirit 
"  la\e." 
Thus,holdinghighdiscourse,theycameto  where 
The  cursed  carle  Was  at  his  wonted  trade, 
*~>t ill  tempting  heedless  men  into  hi»  snare, 


In  witching  wise,  as  1  before  have  said. 
But  when  he  saw,  in  goodly  geer  arrny'd. 
The  grave  majestic  knight  approaching  nigh, 
And  by  his  side  the  bard  so  >age  and  Staid, 
Hi-  count'nance  fell  ;  vet  oft  his  anxious  eye 
Mark'd  them,   like  wily  Vox  who  joostcd  cock 
doth  spy. 

Nathless,  with  feign'drespect,he  bade  give  back 

The  rabble-rout, and  welcom'd  them  full  kind; 
Struck  with  the  noble  twain,  they  were  not  slack 
His  orders  to  obey,  and  fall  behind. 
Then  he  rcsum'd"  his  song  ;  arjd  unconfm'd 
Pour'd  all  his  music,  ran  thro'  all  his  stri; 
With  magic  dust  their  eync  he  tries  to  blind, 
And  virtue's  tender  airs  o'er  nature  flings. 

What  pity  base  his  song  who  so  divinely  sings  ! 
Elate  in  thought,  he  counted  them  his  own, 
They  listen'd  so  intent  with  fix'd  delight : 
But'thcv  instead,  as  if  transinew'd  to  stone, 
Manel'd  he  could  with  such  sweet  art  unite 
The  lights  and  shades  of  manners,  wrong  and 

r.^ht. 
Meantime,  the  silly  crowd  the  charm  devour, 
Wide  pressing  to  the  gate.  Swift  on  the  knight 
He  darted  tierce,  to  drag  him  to  his  bower, 

Who  back'ning  shunn'd  his  touch,  for  well  he 
knew  it's  power. 
As  in  throng'd  amphitheatre  of  old, 
The  wear.'  Ketiarius  *  trapp'd  his  foe  ; 
Ev'n  so  the  knight,  returning  on  him  bold, 
At  once  involv'd  him  in  the  net  of  woe, 
Whereof  I  mention  made  not  long  ago. 
Enrag'd  at  first,  he  scorn'd  so  weak  a  jail, 
And  leap'd,  and  flew,  and  flounced  to  and  fro; 
But  when  he  found  that  nothing  could  avail, 

He  sat  him  felly  down,  and  gnaw'd  his  bitter  nail. 

Alarm'd,  the  inferior  demons  of  the  place 
Rais'd  rueful  shrieks  and  hideous  veils  around; 
Black  stormy  clouds  deform' d  the  welkin's  face, 
And  from  beneath  was  heard  a  wailing  sound* 
As  of  infernal  uprights  in  cavern  bound  ; 
A  solemn  madness  ev'rv  creature  strook, 
And  lightnings  flash'd,  and  horror  rock'd  the 

ground;  [mish'd  look, 

Huse  crowds  on  crowds  out-pour'd  with  ble- 

As  if  on  time's  last  verge  this  frame  of  things 

had  shook. 
Soon  as  the  short-liv'd  tempest  was  yspent, 
Steam'd  from  the  jaws  of  vex'd  Aver n us'  hole, 
And  hush'd  the  hubbub  of  the  rabblement, 
Sir  Industry  the  first  calm  moment  stolen 
"  There  must  (he  cried;  amid  so  vast  a  shoal 
"  Be  sorue  who  are  not  tainted  at  the  heart, 
"  Not  poison'd   quite  by  this  same  villain's 

"  bowl  :  [?art : 

"  Come  then,  my  bard,  thy  heavenly  fireiru- 

"  Touch  soul  with  soul,  till  forth   the  latent 

"  spirit  start." 
The  bard  obey'd  ;  and  taking  from  his  side, 
V.  here  it  in  seemly  sort  depending  hun», 


*  A  Gladiator,  who  made  use  of  a  n«t,  which  he  threw  over  his  adversary. 
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His  British  harp,  itsspeaking  strings  he  tried, 
The  which  with  skilful  touch  he  deftly  strung, 
Till  tinkling  in  clear  symphony  they  rtuig. 
Then,  as  lie  Felt  the  Muses  come  along, 
Light  o'er  the  cords  his  rantur'd  hand  lie  flung, 
And  play'd  a  prelude  to  hi*  ri-insi  song  : 
The  whilst,  line  midnight  mute,  ten  thousands 
round  him  thr 

Thus  ardent  burst  his  strain 

"  Ve  hapless  rare, 
"  Dire-laboring  here  to  smother  reason's  ray, 
•'That  lights  our  Maker's  image  in  our  fare, 
"  And  gives  us  wide  o'er  earth  unrjuestion'd 

"sway; 
•'  What  i~  the  ador'd  Supreme  Perfection,  say? 
"  What,  hut  eternal  never-resting  soul, 
"  Almighty  power,  and  all  directing  day  ; 
"  By  whom  each  atom  siirs,  the  planets  rolL 
•'  Who  fills,  surrounds-,  informs,  and  agitates 
*'  the  whole ! 

'•Come,    to  the  beaming  God  jroiit  hearts 

"  anfbldJ  [atone 

"Draw  from  its  fountain  life!  'Tisnence 
'•  We  can  excel.  Up  from  unfeeling  mold, 
"To  seraphs  burning  round  the  Ahuighty's 

"  throne, 
"  Life  rising  still  on  life,  in  higher  tone, 
"  Perfection  forms,  and  with  perfection  Imss. 
•'  In  universal  nature  this  clear  mown, 
••  Not  netdeth  proof :  to  prove  it  were,  I  wis, 
•To  prove   the    beauteous  world  excels   the 

"  hrute  abyss. 
"  Is  not  the  tirdd,  with  lively  culture  green, 
"  A joyous  sight  oiotethan  tnegreen  morai? 
"  Do  not  the  ekies,  with  active  ether  clean, 
"And  f.mn'd  by  sprightly  zephyrs,  far  sur- 

"  pass  [mass, 

"Thefbul  November  fogs,  and  dumb'rous 
"  With  which  Sad  Nature  veils  her  drooping 

"face?  [gjass, 

'«  Does  not  the  mountain-stream,  as  clear  as 

"  Gay  dancing  on,  the  putrid  pool  disgrace  ; 

"The  same  in  all  holds  true,  but  chief  in  nu- 

"  man  race. 

"  It  was  not  >jy  vile  loitering  in  [art, 

■  That  Greece  obtain'd  the  biiuhter  palm  of 

"  That  soft  felardeht  Athens  leafn'd  to  please, 

"To  keen  the  wit,  and  to  sublime  the  heart, 
"In  all  supreme  !  complete  in  every  part  ! 
"  It  was  not  thence  majestic  Home 
"  And  o'er  the  nations  shook  her  conquering 

"dart: 
"  For  sluggard's  crow  the  laurel  never  grows ; 
"  Renown  in  not  tin?  child  of  indolent  repose. 
•'  Had  unambitious  mortals  minded  nought, 
"  Rut  in  loose  jo)  tiieir  time  to  wearaway  , 
'•  Had  they  alone  the  lap  of  dalliance  sought, 
"  Pleas' d  o'n  her  pillow  their  dull  heads  to  lay, 
"  Rude  nature's  state  had  been  our  state  to- 

' '  day  ; 
"  No  cities  e'er  their  tow'ry  fronts  had  rais'd, 
•  )  arts  had  made  us  opulent  and  gay ; 
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"  With  brother  brutes  the  human  race  had 
"  graz'd  ; 
"  None  e'er  had  soar'd  to  fame,  none  honor' d 
"  been,  none  prais'd. 

"  Great  Homer's  songhad  never  fir'd  the  breast 
'■'  To  thirst  of  glory  and  heroic  deeds  : 
■'  Sweet  Maro's  Muse,  sunk  in  inglorious  rest, 
■'  Had  silent  slept  amid  the  Mincian  reeds: 
The  wits  of  modem  time  had  told    their 

•'  beads, 
"  And  monkish  legcndsbeentbeir  only  strains-. 
"  Our  Milton's  Eden  had  lain  wrapt  in  weeds, 
"  Our  Snakspeare  stnll'd  and  laugh'd  with 

"  Warwick  swains;  [plains. 

'  Ne  had  my  master  Spenser  ehann'd  his  Mulla's 

'  Dumb  too  had,been  the  sag*  historic  Muse, 
'  And  perish'd  all  the  sons  of  amtierrt  fame  ; 
'Those  starry  lights  of  virtue  that  diffuse 
'Through  the  dark  depth  of  time  their  vivid 

"  flame, 
•'  Had  a!!  been  lost  with  such  aebavertoname, 

•  Who  then  had  scom'd  his  ease  for  other's 
"  good ? 

'  Who  then  had  toil'd  rapacious  men  to  tame? 
'  Who  in  the  public  breach  devoted  stood, 
'  And  for  his  country's  cause  been  prodigal  of 
"blood? 

'  Rut  should  "  fame  vour  hearts  unfeeling  he, 

•  If  right  1  rcaii,  you  pleasure  all  require : 
'Then  hear  liow  best  maybe  obiam'd  this 

"  fee, 
1  rinw  best  e-ujovM  ihis  nature's  wide  desire. 

•  Toil,  v.'d  be  glad  !    let  industry  inspire 
'  Into   your  quicken'd   limbs    her  buoyant 

"  breath  ! 
'  Who  does  no:  arn  is  dead  :  absorpt  entire 
1  In  rriirv  sloth,  no  pride,  no  joy  he  hath  ; 
O  icaden-hcarted  men,tobeiu  love  with  death! 

'  Ah  !  what  avail  the  largest  gifts  of  Heaven 
'  Whejttdrbrtpifrg  health  and  spirits  go  amiss? 
'  How  tasteless  then  whatever  can  be  given  1 
'  Health  Is  the  vital  principle  of  bliss, 
:  And  exercise  ui  health'.  In  proof  of  thisv 
'  H^iold  the  wretch,  who  slugs  his  life  away, 
'  Soon  -v.allow'd  in  disease's  sad  abyss  ; 
'  While  he  whom  toil  has  hrae'd,  or  manly 
"  play,  [as  day. 

'  I  la-  lightas  air  each  limb,  each  thoughtas  clear 
O  whorsm  s'peakthevigorousjoysof  health? 
Unclogg'd  the  hotly,  unobscur'd  the  mind  ; 
The  morrting  rises  gay;  withpTeasingstealth; 
Thetemperate  evening  falls  serene  and  kind 
In  health  the  wiser  brutes  true  gladness  find. 
Seel  how  the  younglings  frisk  along  the 
"  meads,  [Wind  . 

As  May  comes  on,  and  wakes  the  balmy 
Rampant  With  life,  t  heir  joy  all  joy  exceeds  • 
'  Yet  what  but  high-strung  health  this  dancing 
"  pleasaunce  breed ,  ? 


Rirt  here,  instead,  i;  fostered  even-  ill, 
•  Which  ordistemper'd  minds  or  bodiesknow 
<  Come  then,  my  kindred  spirits  I  do  not  sp  ' 
J  '  "Yo 


n 
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"  Your  talents hepf.  Tin's  place  is  but  a  show, 
"  Who.sc  charms  delude  you  to  the-  den  of  woe: 
"  Come,  follow  mcj  I  will  <ti r«<-t  you  right, 
"  Where  pleasure's  roses    void    of  serpents 

"grow,  [fcntght, 

"  Sincere  as  sweet;  come,  follow  litis  good 

"  And  you  will  blcis  the  da\  that  brought  him 

"  to  your  sight. 
"  Some  he  will  lead  to  courts,   ;md  some  to 

"  camps  ; 
"  To  senates  some,  and  piildic*tg<*  debates, 
"  Where,  by  the  solemn  gleam  of  midnight 

"  lamps,  [states  : 

"  The  world  i-;  pois'd,  and  manag'd  mighty 
"  To  high-discovery  sonic,  that  newrcreates 
*' The  face  of  earth  j    some  to  the  thriving 

"  mart  ; 
"  Some  to  the  rural  reign,  and  softer  fates  ; 
"  To  the  sweet  Juiiaes  some,   who  raise  tin 

'■  heart  : 
"  All-glorv  shall  Le  yours,  all  nature  and  all  art. 
"  There  are,  1  see,  who  listen  to  my  lay, 
"  Who  wretched  sigh  for  virtue,  but  despair. 
"  All  may  be  done,  (mcthinks  I   hear  iheiu 

'.*  say)  [fair : 

"  Even  death   despis'd  by  generous   actions 
"  All,  but  for  those  who  to  these  bowers  rc- 
"  Their  verv  power  dissolv'd  in  luxury,  [pair, 
"  To  quit  of  torpid  sluggishness  the  lair, 
"  And  fr«m  the  powerful  arms  of  sloth  get 

"free  [be! 

'  'Tis  rising  from  the  dead  —  Alas !  —  It  cannot 

"  \\  ould  you  then  learn  to  dissipate  the  band 

"  Of  these  huge  threatening  difficulties  dire, 

"  That  in  the  weak  man's  way   like   lions 

{*  stand, 
"  His  soul  appal,  and  damp  his  risitis;  fire  ? 
"  Resolve,  resolve,  and  to  be  men  aspire. 
"  Exert  that  noblest  privilege,  alone 
"  Here  to  mankind  indulge!  :  control  desire*  : 
"  Let  godlike  Reason,  from  her   sovereign 

"  throne,  [is  done. 

'  Speak  t  lie  commanding  word —  I  will! — audit 

'•  Heavens!    can    you  then   thus  waste,  in 

"  shameful  wise, 
**  Your  few  important  days  of  trial  here? 
"  Heirs  of  eternity  !   vborn  to  rise 
"  Through  endless  states  of  being  still  more 

"  near 
"  To  bliss  approaching,  and  perfection  cl«ar; 
"  Cm  you  renounce  a  fortune  so  sublime, 
"  Such  glorious  hopes,  your  backward  steps 

"  to  steer,  [and  slime? 

"  And  roll,  with  vilest  brutes,  through  mud 

'i  No  !    no  !  — Your  heaven-toueh'd  hearts  dis- 

"  daiu  the  sordid  crime  !" 
"  Enough  !  enough  I"   they  cry'd  —  straight 

from  the  crowd 
The  better  sort  on  wings  of  transport  flv, 
As  when  amid  the  lifeless  summits  proud 
Of  Alpine  cliffs,  where  to  the  gelid  sky 
Snows  pil'd  on  snows  in  wint'ry  torpor  ly, 
The  rays  divine  of  vernal  Phoebus  play  ; 


TIT  awaken'd  heaps,   in   Ftrcnnilets   from   on 

Kous'd  into  action,  lively  leap  away,     [high, 

Olad-warbling  through  the  vaKi,  in  their  new 

being  gay. 
Not  lc6S  the  life,  the  yivid  joy  serene, 
That  lighted  up  these  new  created  men, 
Than  that  winch  vvipgs  th'  exulted  spirit  clean 
When,  just  deliver'd  from  this  fleshy  den„ 
It  soaring  seeks  its,  native  skies  agen.  [puw'rs, 
How  light    its  essence  !    how   unclogg'd  its 
Beyond  the  blazon  of  my  moral  pen  ! 
Eyen  so  we  glad  forsook  these  sinful  bowers, 
Even  such  enraptur'd  life,  such  energy  was  ours. 
Hut  far  the  greater  part,  with  rage  cnflam'd, 
Dirc-iuuttcrM  curses,   and  blaspheui'd   high 

Jove, 
"  Ye  sons  of  hate  !   (they  bitterly  exclaim'd) 
"  What  brought   you  to  this  seat  of  peace 

"  and  love  ? 
"  While  with  kind  nature,  hereamkl  the  grove, 
"  We   pass'd   the  harmless  sabbath   of  our 

"  time, 
"  What  to  disturb  it  could,  fell  men,  emove 
"  Your    barbarous    hearts?      Is  happiness  a 

"crime?  [sublime.  " 

"  Then  do  the  fiends  of  hell  rule  in  yon  heaven 

"  Ye  impious   wretches;'.'  quoth  the  knight 

in  wrath, 
"  Your  happiness  behold  !"  — Then  straight 

a  wand 
He  wav'd,  an  anti-magic  power  that  hath, 
Truth  from  illusive  falsehood  to  command. 
Sudden,  the  landscape  sinks  on  ev'ry  hand  ; 
The  pure  quick  streams  are  marshy  puddle- 

found  ;  [stand  ; 

On  baleful  heaths  the  groves  all  blacken' d 
And  o'er  the  weedy  soul  abhorred  ground, 
Snakes,  adders,  toads,  each  loathsome  creature 

crawls  around. 

And  here  and  there,  cm  trees  by  lightnjng 

scatlfd, 
Unhappy  wights  who  loathed  life  yhung  : 
Or,  hi  fresh  gore  and  recent  murder  bath'd, 


Th 


vvelt'ring  lay  ;  or  else,  infuriate  fluiu 


Into  the  gloomy  flood,  while  ravens  sung 
The    funeral  dirge,  they  down   the  torrent 

rowl'd  : 
These,  by  distemper  d  blood  to  madnessstung, 
Had  doom'd  themselves  ;  whence  oft,  when 

night  control'd  [howl'd. 

The  world,  returning  hither  their  sad  spirits 

Meantime  a  moving  scene  was  open  laid  ; 
That  la/ar  house,  I  whilom  in  my  lay 
Depainted  have,  its  horrors  deep  display'd, 
And  gave  unnumber'd  wretches  to  the  day, 
Who  tossing  there  in  squalid  misery  lay. 
Soon  as  of  sacred  light  the  unwonted  smile 
Pour'd  on  these  li\ing  catacombs  its  ray, 
Through  the  drear  caverns  stretching  many 

a  mile, 
The  sick  uprais'd  their  heads,  and  dropp'd  their 

Woes  a  while. 

Ee3  "O  heaven! 
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"  O  heaven  !   (they  cried)   and  do  we  once 

"  more  see 
•'  Yon  blessed  snn  and  this  green  earth  so  fair  ? 
' '  Aiewefroinnoisomedanipsofpest-housefree? 
'•  And  drink  oor  souls  the  sweet  ethereal  air  ? 
"Othou!  or  Knight,  or  God!  whoholdestthere 
"  That  fiend,  oh  keep  him  in  eternal  chains! 
"  But  what  for  us,  tht?  children  of  despair, 
"  Brought  to  the  brink  of  hell,  what   hope 

"  remains  r  [pains." 

€<  Repentance  docs  itself  but  aggravate  our 
The  gentle  Knight,  who  saw  their  rueful  ca;c, 
Let  fall  adown  his  silver  beard  some  tears. 
"  Certes  (quoth  he)  it  is  not  even  in  grace 
"  T'undo  the  past,  and  eke  your  broken  years : 
•'  Nathless,  to  nobler  worlds  Repentance  rears, 
"  With  humble  hope,  her  eve  ;  to  her  i>  given 
"  A  pow'r  the  truly  contrite  heart  that  cheers; 
"  She  quells  the  brand  by  which  the  rocks 

"  are  riven  ;  [Heaven 

."  She  more  than  merely  softens,  she  rejoice 

"  Then  patient  bear  the  sufferings  vou  have 

"  earn'd, 
'*  And  bv  these  sufferings  purify  the  mind  ; 
"  Let  wisdom  be  by  past  misconduct learn'dj 
"  Or  nious  die,  with  penitence  resign'd  ; 
-"  Ana  to  a  life  more  happy  and  rehu'd, 
"  Doubt  not,  you  shall  new  creatures  yet  arise. 
"  Till  then  you  may  expect  in  me  to  find 
"  One  who  will  wipe  your  sorrow  from  your 

•'  eyes  ; 
"  One  who  will  soothe  your  pangs,  and  wing 

ti  you  to  the  skies." 
They  silent  heard,  and  pour'd  their  thanks  in 

tears.  [tone) 

"  For  you  (remm'd  the  Knight  with  sterner 
"  Whose  hard  dry  hearts  th'  obdurate  demon 

"  fe;  rs,  [groan  ; 

"  That  villain's  gifts  will  cost  you  many  a 
"  In  dolorous  mansion  long  you  must  bemoan 
"  Ilii  fatal  charms,  and  weepyourstainsaway: 
"  Till  soft  and  pure  as  infant  goodness  grown, 
"  You  feel  a  perfect  change:  then,  who  can  say, 
"  What  grace  may  yet  shine  fort li  hi   heaven's 

"  eternal  day  -'" 
This  said,  his  now'rful  wand  he  wav'd  anew  ; 
Instant  a  glorious  angel-train  descends, 
The  Charities,  to  wit,  of  rosy  hue  ; 
Sweet  love  their  looks  a  gentle  radiance  lends : 
A. id  with  seraphic  flame  compassion  blends. 
At  once,  delighted,  to  their  charge  the,  fly  : 
When,  lo  i   a  goodly  hospital  ascends; 
In  which  they  bade  each  lenient  aid  be  nieh, 
That  could  the  sick-bed  smoothe  of  that    sad 
comply. 
It  -was  a  worthy  edifying  sight, 
And  gives  to  human  kind  peculiar  "race, 
To  see  kind  hands  attending  day  and  night, 
Willi  tender  ministry,  from  place  10  place. 
Some  prop  the  head  j  some  from  the  pallid  face 
Wipe  off  the  faint  cold  dews  weak  naturesheds: 
Some  reach  the  healing  draught  :  the  whilst, 
to  chase 
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The  fear  supreme  around  their  softeft'd  beds, 
Some  holy  man  by  prayer  all  op'ning  Heaven 
dispreds. 
Attended  by  a  glad  acclaiming  'rain, 
Of  those  he  rescued  had  from  gaping  hell, 
Then  turn' d  the  Knight,  and,  to  his  hall  again 
Soft-pacing,  sought  of  Peace  the  mossy  cell  : 
Yet  down  hi>  cheeks  the  gems  of  pity  fell, 
To  see  the  helpless  wretches  that  remain'd, 
There  left  thro'  delves  and  desarts  dire  to  yell; 
Amaz'd,   their  looks  with    pale   dismay  were 
stain'd, 
And  Spreading  wide  their  hands  they  meek   re- 
pentance feign 'd. 
But,  ah!   their  scorned  day  of  grace  was  past: 
For  horrible  to  tell  !)  a  desart  wild         [\ast  ; 
Before  them  stretch'd,  bare,  comfortless,  and 
With  gibbets,  bones,  and  carcases  defil'd. 
There  nor  trim  field,  nor  lively  culture smil'd; 
Nor  waving  shade  was  seen,  nor  fountain  fair; 
But  sands  abrupt  on  sands  lav  loosely  pil'd, 
Thro'   which    they  floundering  toil'd  with 
painful  care, 
Whilst  Phoebus  smote  them  sore,  and  fir'd  the 
cloudless  air. 
Then,  varying  to  a  joyless  land  of  bogs. 
The  sadden'd  country  a  grey  waste  appcar'd  ; 
\\  here  nought  but  putrid  streams  and  noi- 
some fogs 
For  ever  hung  on  drizzly  Auster's  beard  ; 
Or  else  the  ground  by  piercing  Paurus  scar'd, 
Wasjagg'd  with  frost,  or  heap'd  with  glazed 

snow  : 
Thro'  these  extremes  a  ceaseless  round  they 

steer'd, 
Bv  cruel  fiends  still  hurried  to  and  fro, 
Gaunt  Beggary,  and  Scorn,   with  many  hcll- 
hounos  moc, 
The  first  was  with  base  dunghill  ragsvclaq, 
Taintirtgthcgale,  in  which  thej  flutter  el  bghtj 
Of  morbid  hue  his  features,  sunk  and  sad  ; 
His  hollow  evne  slwok  forth  a  sickly  light  : 
And  o'er  his  lank  jaw-bone,  in  piteous  plight, 
His  black  rough  beard  was  matted,  rank,  and 

vile  ; 
Direful  to  see  !  and  heart-appalling  sight! 
-Meantime  foul  scurf  and  blotches  hint  defile; 
And  dogs,  where'er  he  went,  still  barked  all  the 
while. 
The  other  was  a  fell  despighlful  fiend  : 
Hell  holds  none  worse  in  baneful  bow*rbelow: 
By  pride,  and  wit,  and  rage,  and  rankor  keen 'd; 
Of  Man  alike  if  good  or  bad  the  foe  : 
With  noic  up-turn'd,  he  always  made  a  show 
As  if  be  smelt  some  nauseous  scent ;   bis  eye 
Was  cold  ^nd keen,  like  blast  from  boreal  snow; 
And  taunts  he  casten  forth  most  bitterly,  [fry-. 
Such  were  the  twain  that  off  drove  this  ungodly 
Even  so  through  Brent  ford  town.atownofmud, 
An  herd  of  bristly  swine  is  prick'd  along  ; 
The  filthv  beast,  that  never  chew  the  cud, 
Still  grunt and  squeak,  and  sing  their  troublous 

"°"g-  And 
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And  oftthf  vplunoje  themseh  cs  themirc.imong : 
Hut  av  the  Fttthlesa  driver  goads  them  on, 
And  ;iv  of  barking  dogs  tin-  bitter  throng 
Makes  them  reiv;w  their  unmelodious  moan; 
Neever  find  they  rest  from  their  unresting  sone. 

§  ;>3.     Tu  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Thomsoh. 

Jnscrihrd  to  the  Iiiiiht  Honorable 
Sir  Robert  Walpolc. 
Sri  at.  i.  the  siie.it  soul  <>t  Mew  ton  quit  this  earth, 
To  mingle  with  hits  stars ;  and  every  Muse, 
AMonish'd  into  silence,  slum  tin-  weight 
Of  honors  due  to  his  illustrious  name  ? 
But  w  hat  <in  man  r  —  Even  nowthesonso  flight, 
In  strjins  high  warbled  to  seraphic  lyre, 
Hail  hi-  arrival  on  the  coast  of  bliss. 
Vet  Hui  i  not  deterr'd  though  high  the  theme, 
And  song  t"  lrirp<  of  angels  ;   for  with  vou, 
Ethereal  flames!  ambitious  1  aspire 
In  Natures  general  symphony  to  join,    [guest? 

.And  what  new  wonders  can  you  show  your 
Who,  while  on  thUdim  s|>ot,  where  mortals  toil 
Clouded  in  dust,  from  Motion's  simple  laws 
Could  trare  the  secret  hand  of  Providence 
Wide-working  thro'  this  universal  frame. 

Have  ye  not  listen 'd,  while  he  bound  the  suns 
And  planets  to  their  spheres r  ih'  unequal  task 
Of  human  kind  till  then.     Oft  had  they  roll'd 
O'er  erring  man  the  Year,  and  oft  disgrae'd 
The  pride  of  school,,   before   their  course   was 
Full  in  its  causes  and  effects,  to  him,     [known 
All-piercingsage!  who  sat  not  dnwnanddream'd 
Romantic  schemes,  defended  by  the  din 
Of  specious  words,  and  tyranny  of  names; 
But  bidding  his  amazing  mind  attend, 
And,  with  heroic  patience,  years  and  years 
Deep  searching  saw  at  last  the  system  dawn, 
And  shine  of  all  his  race  on  him  alone,  [strong! 
M  hat  were  his  raptures  then  :  how  pure!  how 
And  what  the  triuinphsofold  Greeccand  Rome, 
Bv  his  diminished,  but  the  pride  of  boys 
In  some  small  fray  victorious  !  when  instead 
Ofshatter'd  parcels  of  this  earth  usurp' d 
Bv  \iolence  unmanly,  and  sore  deeds 
Of  cruelty  and  blood,  Nature  herself 
Mood  all-subdued  by  him,  and  open  laid 
Her  ev'rv  latent  glory  to  his  view. 
All  intellectual  eye,  our  solar  round 
First  gazing  thro',  he,  by  the  blended  pow'r 
Of  gravitation  and  projection,  saw 
The  whole  in  silent  harmony  revolve. 
From  unassisted  vision  hid,  the  moons, 
To  cheer  remoter  planets  numerous  form'd, 
Bv  him  in  all  their  mingled  tracts  were  seen. 
lie  also  fix'd  our  wand'ring  queen  of  night; 
Whether  she  wanes  into  a  scanty  orb, 
( )r,  waving  broad,  with  her  pale  shadowy  light, 
iua  soft  deluge  overflows  the  sky. 
Her  ev'ry  motion  clear  discerning,     He 
Adjusted  to  the  mutual  main,  and  taught 
\\  by  now  the  mighty  mass  of  water  swells 
'  \  Resistless,  heaving  on  the  broken  rocks, 
And  the  full  river  turning  ;  till  again 


The  tide  revertive,  unattracted  leaves 
A  yellow  waste  of  idle  sands  behind. 

Then   breaking    hence,    .he  look    his  order* 
Thro'  the  blue  infinite  ;  and  every  star,    [flight 
Which  the  dear  concave  of  a  winter's  night 
Fours  on  the  eye,  or  astronomic  tube, 
Far-stretching  snatches  from  the  dark  ab\S3, 
Or  such  as  farther  in  successive  -kies 
To  fancy  shine  alone,  at  his  approach 
Blaz'd  into  suns,  the  living  centre  each 
Of  an  harmonious  system  :  all  conbin'd, 
And  ruled  unerring  by  that  single  pow'r 
Which  draws  the  stone  projected  to  the  grounJ 

O  unprofuse  magnificence  divine  ! 

0  w  isdom  truly  perfect  !   thus  to  call. 
From  a  few  causes  such  a  scheme  of  things, 
Effects  so  various,  beautiful,  and  sjreat, 

An  universe  complete  !  and,  O  belov'd 
Of  Heaven,  whose  well-purg'd  penetrative  eye, 
The  mystic  veil  transpiercing,  inly  scann'd 
The  rising,  moving,  w  ide-establish'd  frame. 

He  first  of  men,  with  awial  wing  pursued 
The  Comet  thiol  the  long  elliptic  curve, 
Astound  iunum'rous  worlds  he  wound  his  way  ; 
Till,  to  the  forehead  of  our  evening  sky 
Return'd,  the  blazing  wonder  giares  anew, 
And  o'er  the  trembling  nations  »hakes  dismay. 

The  heavens  are  all  his  own  ;  from  the  w  ild 
Of  whirling  vortices  and  circling  spheres,  [rule 
To  their  first  great  simplicity  restor'd 
The  schools  astonish'd  stood";  but  found  it  vain 
To  combat  still  with  demonstration  strong, 
And,  unawaken'd,  dream  beneath  the  blaze 
Of  truth.     At  once  their  pleasing  visions  fled, 
With  the  gay  shadows  of  the  morning  mix'd, 
When  Newton  rose,  our  philosophic  sun. 

The  aerial  flow  of  sound  was  known  to  him. 
From  whence  it  first  in  wavy  circles  breaks, 
Till  the  touch'd  organ  takes  the  message  in. 
Nor  could  the  darting  beam,  of  speed  immense 
Escape  his  swift  pursuit,  and  measuring  eye. 
Even  light  itself,  which  ev'ry  thing  displays, 
Shone  undiscover'd,  till  his  brighter  mind 
Untwisted  all  the  shining  robe  of  day; 
And  from  the  whitening  undistinguish'd  blaze 
Collecting  ev'ry  ray  into  his  kind, 
To  the  eharm'd  eye  edue'd  the  gorgeous  train 
Of  parent-color*.     First  the  flaming  red 
Sprung  vivid  forth  ;  the  tawny  orange  next ;, 
And  next  delicious  yellow,  bv  whose  side 
Fell  the  kind  beams  of  all-refreshing  green; 
Then  the  pure  blue,  that  swells  autumnal  skies, 
Ethereal  play'd  ;  and  then,  of  sadder  hue, 
Emerg'd  the  deepen'd  indigo,  as  when 
The  heavy-skirted  evening  droops  with  frost ; 
While  the  last  gleamings  of  refracted  light 
Died  in  the  fainted  violet  away. 
These,  when  the  clouds  distil  the  rosy  show'r. 
Shine  out  distinct  adown  the  wal'ry  bow  ; 
While  o'er  our  heads  the  dewy  vision  bends 
Delightful,  melting  on  the  fields  beneath. 
Myriads  of  mingling  dyes  from  these  result 
And  myriad*  still  remain — Infinite  source 
Of  beauty,  ever-flushing,  ever  new  ! 

1  Ee4  Dil 
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Diil  ever  poet  image  aughl  <o  fair,  [brook! 
Dreaming  in  whispeung  groves  by  the  hoarse 
Or  prophet,  to  iwse  -rapture  heaven  descends  ! 

I'.vtn  now  the  getting  SUB  ami  shifting  clouds, 
>ee:i, Greenwich. from  thy  lowlv  herghtsydeelsit 

Row JUSt,  how  beauteous  the  refractive  law. 

Tlie  noiseless  m!c  of  time,  all  bearing  down 
To  vast  eternity's  unbounded  sea. 
Where  the  green  island  of  the  happv  shine, 
lie  stemm'd  alone  :  and  to  the  source  (involv'd 
Deep  in  primtrval  gloom)  ascending,  rais'd 
His  lights  at  equal  distances,  to  guide 
Historian,  wilder' d  on  his  darksome  way. 

But  who  can  number  up  his  labors  ?   who 
His  high  discov'ries  sing  ?  when  but  a  few 
Of  the  deep  studying  race  can  stretch  their  minds 
To  what  he  knew  :  in  fancy's  lighter  thought 
How  shall  the  Muse  then  graspi  he  might  v  theme? 
What  wonder  thence  that  ids  devotion  swell'd 
Responsive  to  his  knowledge?   for  could  he, 
Whose  piercing  mental  eye  diffusive  saw 
The  finish'd  university  of  things, 
In  all  its  order,  magnitude  and  parts, 
Forbear  incesiant  to  adore  that  Pow'r 
Who  tills,  sustains,  and  actuates  the  whole  ? 

Say,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  happv  few, 
Who  saw  him  in  the  softest  lights  of  life, 
All  \inwithheld,  indulging  to  bis  friends 
The  vast  unborrow'd  treasures  of  hie  mind, 
Oh  speak  the  wond'rous  man  !   how  mild,  how 
How  greatly  humble,  howdivinely  good;  [calm, 
How  firm  establish'd  on  eternal  truth  ; 
Fervent  in  doing  well,  with  ev'ry  nerve 
Still  pressing  on,  forgetful  of  the  past, 
And  panting  Tor  perfection  :   far  above 
Those  little  canes  and  vi-ionarv  joys 
That  to  perplex  the  fond  im  passion 'd  heart 
Of  evei-ch'tied,  cver-trn.ting  man  ! 

And  vr'u,  ye  hopeless  gloomy-minded  triber 
You,  who,  uncon-ciou-  of  those  nobler  flights 
That  reach  impatient  at  immortal  life, 
Against  the  prime  endearing  privilege 
Of  being  dare  contend,  say,  can  a  soul 
Of  such  extensive,  deep,  tremendous  pow'rs, 
Enlarging  still,  be  but  a  finer  breath 
Of  spirits  dancing  thro'  their  tubes  awhile, 
And  then  for  ever  lost  in  vacant  air? 

But  hark  !  methinks  I  hear  a  warning  voice. 
Solemn  as  when  some  awful  change  is  come, 
Sound  thro'  the  world — "  Tis  doue  !  the  mea- 
*'  sure'5-  full  ;  [stones, 

"  And  I  resign  my  charge." — Ye  motild'ring 
That  build  the  tow'ring  pyramid,  the  proud 
Triumphal  arch,  the  Monument  effaC'd 
By  ruthless  ruin,  and  whate'er  supports 
The  worshipp'd  name  of  hoar  antiquity, 
Down  to  the  du-t  what  grandeur  can  ye  boast, 
While  Newton  lifts  his  column  to  the  skies, 
Beyond  the  waste  of  time  ?    Let  no  weak  drop 
Be  shed  for  him.     The  virgin  in  her  bloom 
Cot  off,  the  joyous  youth,  and  darling  child, 
These  are  the  tombs  that  claim  the  tender  tear 
And  elegiac  song.     But  Newton  calls 
For  other  notvs  of  gratulauon  high, 
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That  now  lie  winders  thro'  tlvose  endless  world' 
lie  here  Sfll  well  desi  ried,  and  wond'nng  talks, 
And  hymns  their  Author  with  his  glad,  compeer  s- 
O  Britain's  boat !   whether  with  angels  thou 
Sittcst  in  dread  discourse,  or  fellow-bkst, 
Who  jov  to  see  the  honor  ot"  their  kind  ; 
Or  whether,  mounted  on  cherubic  wia^, 
Thy  swift  career  is  with  the  whirling  orbs, 
Comparing  things  with  thing-,  in  rapture  lost, 
And  grateful  adoration,  for  that  light 
So  plenteous  ray'd  into  thy  irtiiid  below, 
Prom  Light  himself;  ()  look  with  pily  down 
On  human  kind  a  frail  erroneous  faceJ 
Exalt  the  spirit  of  a  downward  world  ! 
O'er  thy  dejected  country  chief  preside, 
And  be  her  Genius  call'd  !   her  studies  raise, 
Correct  her  manners,  and  inspire  her  youth  : 
For, t ho  deprav'd and  <unk, slu- brought theeforth, 
And  glories  in  thy  name  ;  she  points  thee  out 
To  all  her  sons,  and  bids  them  eye  thy  star  : 
While  in  expectance  of  the  second  life, 
When  time  shall  be  no  more,  the  sacred  dust 
Sleeps  with  her  kings,  and  dignifies  the  scene. 

§  54.     Hymn  on  Solitude.     Thomson. 

Hail,  mildly-pleasing  Solitude, 
Companion  of  the  wise  and  good  : 
But  from  whose  holy  piercing  eye 
The  herd  of  fools  and  villains  fly. 

Oh  !   how  I  love  with  thee  to  walk, 
And  listen  to  thy  whispe.T*d  talk, 
Which  innocence  and  truth  imparts,  ■ 
And  melts  the  most  obdurate  hearts! 

A  thousand  shapes  you  wear  with  ease,, 
And  still  in  ev'ry  shape  you  please. 
Vow  wrap,  in  some.niystcrious  dream, 
•V  1  me  philo  ophtr  von  seem  ; 
Now  quick  \\>->m  hill  to  vale  you  fly, 
And  now  you  sweep  the  vaulted  sky. 
A  shepherd  next  you  haunt  lhcpl.no. 
And  warble  forth  your  oaten  strain  ; 
A  lover  now,  with  all  the  grace 
Of  that  sweet  passion  In  your  face 
Then,  calm'd  to  frindship,  you  asstrtrn 
The  gentle-looking  Hartford's  bloom, 
As,  with  her  Musidora,  she 
'  1  ler  Musidora  fond  of  thee) 
Amid  the  long  withdrawing  vale 
Awakes  the  rival'd  nightinaale. 

Thine  is  the  balmy  breath  of  morn, 
Just  as  the  dew-bent  rose  is  born  ; 
And  while  meridian  fervors  beat 
Thine  is  the  woodland  dumb  retreat  ; 
But  chief,  when  evening  scenes  decay  ; 
And  the  faint  landscape  swims  away, 
Thine  is  the  doubtful  soft  decline, 
And  that  best  hour  of  musing  thine. 
Descendingangels  bless  thy  train, 
The  virtues  of  the  sage  and  swain  ; 
Plain  innocence,  in  white  array'd, 
Before  thee  lifts  her  fearless  head  : 
Religion*  beams  around  thee  shine, 
And  cheer -thy  glooms  with  light  divine  : 

About 
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About  thee  sport--  tweet  I.ilx  rty  ; 
And  rapt  Urania  sings  to  'In  •. 

Oh,  let  me  pierce  tin  »ecret  cell 
And  in  thy  deep  recesses  dwett. 
Perhaps  from  Norwood  .-  oak -clad  hill, 
When  paedi  ration  has  Iter  till, 
1  jusi  may  fast  my  careless  eyes 
Where  London's spiry  turrets  rise; 
Think  of  its  crimes,  its  care-,  its  pain, 
Then  shield  inc.  in  tlve  woods  again. 

§  55.     Hymn  to  Darkness.     Yaluex. 
Darknf.ss,  thou  first  great  parent  of  us  all, 
Thou  art  our  great  original; 

Since  from  tin  ;ini\  ersal  wumb[sprin iconic. 
Docs  all  thou  shad'st  below,  thy  numerous  ofi- 

Thy  wond'rous  birth  i<  even  to  Time  unknown, 
Or,  like  eternity,  thoudV  none  ; 
Whilst  Light  did  its  first  being;  owe 

Unto  that  awful  shade  it  dares  to  rival  now. 

Suy,  in  what  distant  region  dost  thou  dwell, 

To  Reason  inaccessible  ? 

From  t'onn  and  duller  matter  free, 
Thonsoar'stabove  the  reach  of  man's  philosophy. 

InvoU'd  in  thee,  we  first  receive  our  breath, 
Thou  art  a  refuge  too  in  death  : 
Great  monarch  of  the  grave  and  womb! 

Where'er  our  soulsshall  go,  totheeourbodiescome. 

The  silent  globe  is  struck  with  awful  fear, 
W  hen  thy  majestic  shades  appear : 
Thou  dost  compose  thii  air  and  sea,   [thee. 

And  Earth  a  sabbath  keeps,  sacred  to  rest  and 

In  thy  serener  shades  our  ghosts  delight, 
And  court  the  umbrage  of  the  night; 
In  vaults  and  gloomv  caves  they  stray, 

But  fly  the  morning  beams,and  sicken  attheday. 

Though  solid  bodies  dare  exclude  the  light, 
Nor  will  the  brightest  ray  admit ; 
No  substance  can  thy  force  repel, 

Thoureign'st  in  depths  below,  dost  in  the  centre 
dwell. 

The  sparkling  cems,  and  ore  in  mines  below, 
To  thee  their  beauteous  lustre  owe; 
Tho'  form'd  within  the  tomb  of  night, 

Bright  as  their  fire  they  shine,  with  native  rays 
of  light. 

When  thou  dost  raise  thy  venerable  head, 
And  art  in  genuine  night  arrav'd, 
Thy  negro  beauties  then  delight  ; 

Beauties,  like  polish' d  jet,  with  their  own  dark- 
ness bright. 

Thou  dost  thy  smiles  impartially  bestow, 
And  know'st  ne  dm  rence  here  below: 
All  things  appear  the  same  by  thee, 

Tho'Lightdistinction  makes, thou  giv'stequality. 

Then,  Darkness,  art  the  lover's  kind  retreat, 
And  dost  the  nuptial  joys  complete  ; 
Thou  dost  inspire  them  with  thy  shade, 

Giv'st  vigor  to  the   youth,  and  warfn'st  the 
yielding  maid. 


Calm  as  the  blessed  above  the  nnchnritc^  dwell 

Within  their  peaceful  gloomy  cell  ; 

Their  minds  wiih  heavenly  joys  an    till'd  ; 
The  pleasures  Light  denies,  thy  ihadts  Ear  ever 

yield. 
In  caves  of  night,  the  oracle  of  old 

Did  all  their  mysteries  unfold  : 

Darkness  did  first  Religion  grace, 
OavctcrrorstothcGod.and  revi  reneetotfu  place. 
When  the  Almighty  did  on  Horeb  stand, 

Thy  shades  incTos'd  the  haitow'd  land, 

In  clouds  of  ui'.iit  he  was  array'd, 
And  venerable  darkness  his  pavilliou  made. 
When  lie  appear'dann'd  in  his  pow'rand  might, 

He  veil'd  the  beatific  light; 

W  hen,  terrible  with  majesty, 
In  tempests  he  gave  Inws,  and  clad  himself  in 
Ere  the  foundation  of  the  earth  was  laid, 

Or  brighter  firmament  was  made  ; 

Ere  matter,  tim<\  or  place  was  known, 


pa- 


Thou,  Monarch  Darkness,  swav'dst  the 

cious  realms  alon; 

But  now  the  moon,  (tho'  cay  with  borrow'd 
Invades  the  scanty  lot  of  Night :  [light) 
By  rebel  subjects  thou'rt  bettayVl, 

The  anarchy  of  stars  depose  their  moiurc!), Shade. 

Yet  fading  Light  its  empire  must  resign, 
And  Nature's  pow'r  submit  to  thine  : 
An  universal  ruin  shall  er'.ct  thy  throne, 

And  late  confirm  thy  k ingdom  evermoreth)  own. 


§  56.     Education.     West. 
Written  in  imitation  of  the  Style  and  Ma        - 

of  Spencer's  Fairy  Queen. 
Inscribed  to  Lady  Lau^ham,  v:idoiQ  of  Sir  Jo. 

Langham,  Bart. 
"  Unum  studium  vere  liberale  est,  quod  libcrnm 
"  fatit.  Hoc  sapiential  studium  est.  sijblimt, 
"  forte,  magnanimum:  enstera  pusilla  et  puerilia, 
"  sunt.  —  Plus  scire  velle  quam  sit  satis,  intern- 
"  perantiae  genus  est.  Quid,  quod  ista  libera- 
"  lium  artium  conscctatio  molestos,  vcrbosos, 
"  intempestivos,  sibi  placentes  facit,  et  ideo  non 
"  dicentes  necessarii,  quia  supervacua  didice- 
"  runt."  Sen.  Ep.  £8. 

O  goodly  Discipline  !  from  Heaven  ysprung, 
Parent  of  Science,  queen  of  Arts  refin'd  I 
To  whom  the  Graces  and  the  Nine  belong. 
Oh  !  bid  those  Graces,  in  fair  chorus  join'd 
With  each  bright  virtue  that  adorns  the  mind, 
Oh  !  bid  the  Muses,  thine  harmonious  train, 
Who  by  thy  aid  erst  hunumiz'd  mankind, 
Inspire,  direct,  and  moralize  the  strain     [gain. 
That  doth  essay  to  teach  thy  treasure  how  to 

Aud  thou,  whose  pious  and  maternal  care. 
The  substitute  of  heavenly  Providence, 
With  tend'rest  love  niv  orphan  life  did  rear. 
And  train  me  up  to  manly  strength  and  sen.c, 
With  mildest  awe  and  virtuous  influence 
Directing  my  unpractis'd  wayward  feet 
To  the  smooth  walks  of  Truth  and  Innocence, 
WhereHappiness  heartfelt,  Contentment  sweet, 
Philosophy  divine,  ave  hold  their  blest  retreat ; 

Thou, 


Alb 
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Thou,  rr.osthelov'd,  most  honor'd,  mo«t  revcr'd! 
Accept  this  Verse,  tn  thv  hm  merit  doe  '. 
And  blame  mc  not,  if,  by  each  tie  endcar'd 
Of  nam  re,  gratitude,  and  friendship  true, 

.  hiles  this  moral  thesi-  I  pursue. 
And  trace  the  plan  of  goodly  nurture  *  o'er, 
1  bring  thy  modest  virtues  into  view. 
And  proudly  boast  that  from  thy  precious  store, 
Which  erst  enrich'dmv  heart,  I  drew  this  sacred 

lore. 
And  thus,  J  ween,  thus  shall  I  best  repay 
The  valu'd  gifts  thy  careful  love  bestow 'd, 
If  imitating  thee  well  a*  I  may 
1  labor  to  diffuse  th'  important  good, 
Till  this  great  truth  by  all  be  understood  — 
•'  That  all  the  pious  duties  which  we  owe 
"  Our  parents,  friends,   our  country,  and  our 
*'  The  seeds  of  ev'rv  virtue  here  below,     [God, 
*'  From  discipline  alone  and  early  culture  grow." 

CANTO    I. 

THE    All  Q  UM  K  N'  T. 

The  Knight,  as  to  Pxdia's  f  house 
He  his  young  son  conveys, 

Is  staid  by  Custom,  with  him  fights, 
And  his  vain  pride  disdays. 

A  gentle  knight  there  was  whose  noble  deeds 
O'er  Fairyland  by  Fame  were  bluzon'd  round  ; 
Tor  Avarlike  enterprise  and  sage  arec-d.-  X 
Amon,2  the  chief  alike  was  he  renown'd, 
Whence   with    the    marks   of  highest   honors 
Bv  Gloriana,  in  domestic  peace,  [crov.  u'd 

That  port  to  which  the  wise  are  ever  bound, 
He  anchor'd  was,  and  chang'd  the  tossing  seas 
Of  bustling  busy  life  for  calm  seqnester'd  ease. 
There  in  domestic  virtue  rich  and  great, 
As  erst  in  public,  'mid  hi-  wide  domain 
Long  in  primeval  patriarchal  state, 
The  lord,  the  judge,  the  father  of  the  plain 
He  dwelt ;  and  with  him  in  the  golden  chain 
Of  wedded  faith  ylink'd  a  matron  sage 
Aye  dwelt,  sweet  partner  of  his  joy  and  pain  ! 
Sweet  charmer  of  his  youth,  friend  of  his  age, 
Skill'd  to  improve  his  buss,  his  sorrow--  to  assuage ! 
From  this  fiir  union,  not  of  sordid  gain, 
But  merit  similar  and  mutual  love, 
True  source  of  lineal  virtue,  sprung  a  train 
Of  youths  and  virgins,  like  the  beauteous  grove 
Which  round  the  temple  of  Olympic  Jove 
Begirt  with  youthful  bloom  the  parent  tree  §, 
The  sacred  olive,  whence  old  Klis  wove 
Her  verdant  crowns  of  peaceful  victory, 
Theguerdons  |)  ofboldsirengthandswifiactivity. 
So  round  their  noble  parents  goodly  rose 
These  gen'rous  scions  ;  they  with  watchful  care, 


Still  as  the  swellin?  passions  'sad  disclose 
The  buds  of  future  virtues,  did  prepare 
With  prudent  culture  the  young  shoots  to  rear, 
And  aye  in  this  endearing  pious  toil 
They  by  a  palmer  ^f  sage  instructed  were,  [while 
Who  from  deep  though)  and  stndioussearchert* 
Had  iearnt  to  mend  the  heart  and  till   the  hu- 
man soil. 

For  by  celestial  Wisdom  whilom  Ird 
Thro'  all  the  apartments  of  th'   hmnortal  mind, 
He  view  'd  the  secret  stores,  and  nuirk'dthe  st<  d*  * 
iTo judgement,  wit,  and  memory,  ussizn'd  ; 
)  And  now  sensation  and  reflection  join'd 
To  !ill  tlie  images  her  darksome  e.rottc, 
Where  variously  disjointed  or  comhiu'd, 
Asreason,  fancy,  or  opinion,  wrought,  [thought. 
Theirvariousmusksthey  play'd,  aud  fed  herpensivc 
Alsffthro'  the  fields  of  Science  had  he  stray'd 
With  eager  search,  and  sent  his  pi;  rcirjg  eve 
Thro'  each  lcarn'd  school,  each  philosophic  shade, 
Where  Tnr.h  and  Virtue  erst  were  deem'd  to  lie, 
If  haply  the  fair  vagrants  he"  mote  **  spy, 
Or  hear  the  music  of  their  charming  lore  ; 
Bnt  all  unable,  there  to  satisfy 
His  curious  soul,  he  tum'd  him  to  explore 
The  sacred  writ  of  Faith,  to  learn,  believe,  adore. 
Thence  foe  profess' d  of  Falsehood  and  Deceit, 
Those  sly  artificers  of  Tyranny, 
Aye  holding  up  before  uncertain  feet 
His  faithful  light  to  knowledge,  Liberty, 
Mankind  he  led  to  civil  policy, 
And  mild  Religion's  charitable  law. 
That  fram'd  by  Mercy  and  Benignity 
The  persecuting  sword  forbids  to  draw, 
And  free-created  souls  with  penal  terrors  awe. 
Ne  with  the  glorious  gifts  elate  and  vain 
I.ock'd  he  his  wisdom  up  in  churlish  pride. 
But  stooping  from  his  height  would  even  deign 
l'!te  feeble  steps  of  infancy  to  guide  : 
Klernal  glory  him  therefore  betide  ; 
Let  ev'ry  gen'rous  youth  his  praise  proclaim, 
Whbwand'rhigthro*  the  world's  rude  forest  wide, 
By  him  hath  been  \  taught  his  course  to  frame 
ToV  irtue'ssweetabodesandheavenaspiringFamei 
For  this  the  Fairy  knight  with  anxious  thought 
And  fond  paternal  care  his  counsel  pray'd, 
And  him  of  gentlest  courtesy  besought 
His  guidance  to  vouchafe  and  friendly  aid, 
The  while  his  tender  offspring  he  convey *d 
Thro'  devious  paths  to  that  secure  retreat 
Where  sage  Paedia  with  each  tuneful  maid 
On  a  wide  mount  had  fix'd  her  rural  seat, 
'Midflow'rygardcnsplac'd,  imirod  by  vulgar  feet. 
And  now  forth-pacing  with  his  blooming  heir. 
And  that  same  virtuous  palmer  them  to  guide, 


*  Nurture,  education.         f  Pxdia  is  a  Greek  word,  signifying  education.  I  Areetfs,  counsels, 

§  Parent  tret  the  uiaed  olirc.)  This  tree  grew  in  the  Altis,  or  sacred  grove  of  Olympic  Jupiter,  at 
Olyropia,  having,  as  the  Kleans  pretended,  been  ariginally  planted  there  by  Hercules.  It  was  esteemed 
sacred  ;  and  from  that  were  taken  the  Olympic  crowns. 

||   Guerdons,  rewards. 

^  Palmer,  pilgrim.        The  person  here  sigm'ficdis  Mr.  Locke,  characterized  by  his  works. 

"  Stcd,p!a«e,  station.  ff  Als.also,  further.  i{  Mote,  might. 
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Arm VI  all  to  point,  and  on  a  courser  fair 
Ymountcfl  high,  in  military  pride, 
His  little  train  before  he  slow  did  ride. 
Him  ckc  behind  a  gentle  'squire  ensues. 
With  his  young  lord  aye  inarching  side  byside, 
His  counsellor  and  guard  in  goodly  thews*, 
^  ho  well  had  been  brought  lip  aiul  nurs'd  by 
ev'ry  Muse. 

Thus  as  their  pleasing  journey  thej  pursu'd, 
"W  ith,  cheerful  argument  beguiling  pain, 
Ere  long  descending  from  an  hill  they  view'd 
Beneath  their  eyes  nutstretch'd  a  spacious  plain, 
That  fruitful  slww'd  and  apt  fur  ev'ry  grain, 
For  pastures, vines, and  flow'rs,  while  Nature  fair 
Sweet  smiling  all  around  with  count' nance' fainf 
Seetn'd  to  demand  the  tiller's  art  and  care 
Her  w  ildness  to  correct,  her  lavish  waste  repair. 

Right  good  I  ween  and  bounteous  was  the  soil, 
Aye  wont  in  happy  season  to  repay 
With  tenfold  usury  the  peasant's  toil; 
But  now  it  was  ruin  all  and  wild  decay  ; 
Untill'd  the  garden  and  the  fallow  lav,  [grown, 
The  sheep-shorne  down  with  barren  brakes  J  o'cr- 
Thc  whiles  the  merry  peasants  sport  and  play 
All  as  the  public-  evil  were  unknown, 
Or  ev'ry  public  care  from  ev'ry  breast  was  flown. 

Astonish'd  at  a  scene  at  once  so  fair 

And  bo  deform'd,  with  wonder  and  delight 

At  man's  neglect  and  Nature's  bounty  rare, 

In  studious  thought  awhile  the  Fairy  knight 

Bent  on  that  goodly  lond  §  his  eager  fight, 

Then  fin  ward  rushd  impatient  to  descry 

W  iiat  towns  and  castles  therein  were empightjl; 

For  towns  him  seem'd  and  castles  he  did  spv[eve. 

As  to  ih'  horizon  round  he  stretch' d  his  roaming 

Nor  long  way  had  they  traveled  ere  they  came 
To  a  wide  stream  that  with  tumultuous  roar 
Amongst  rude  rocks  its  winding  course  did  frame, 
Black'd  was  the  wave  and  sordid,  covcr'd  o'er 
With  angry  foam,  and  stain'd  with  infants'  gore: 
Thereto,  along  th'  unlovely  margin  stood 
A  birchen  grove  that  waving  from  the  shore 
Aye  cast  upon  the  tide  its  falling  hud, 
And  with  its  bitterjuice  empoison  "dall  the  flood. 
Right  in  the  centre  of  the  vale  empight 
Not  distant  far  a  forked  mountain  rose, 
In  outward  form  presenting  to  the  sight 
That  fam'd  Parnassian  hill  on  whose  fair  brows 
The  Nine  Aonian  Sisters  wont  repose, 
List'ning  to  sweet  Castalia's  sounding  stream, 
Whichthro'thepIainsofCirrhaniurm'ringflowsj 
But  this  to  that  compar'd  mote  justly  seem 
Nefiuing  haunt  forgods,  tiewortny  man's  esteem. 
For  this,  nor  founded  deep  nor  spredden  wide, 
Nor  high  uprais'd  above  the  level  plain, 
By  toiling  art  thro'  tedious  years  applied, 
From  various  parts  compil'd  with  studious  pain, 


Was  erst  upthrown,  if  so  it  mote  attain, 

Like  that  poetic  mountain,  to  be  hight  ^j" 

The  nohleseat  of  Learning's  goodly  train  ; 

Thereto,  the  more  to  captivate  the  sight 

It  like  a  garden  fair  most  curiously  wasdigln**.' 

In  hgur'd  plots  with  leafv  walls  enclosrd, 

By  measure  and  by  rule  it  was  outlay 'd, 

\\  ith  symmetry  so  regular  dispos'd 

That  plot  to  plot  btill  answer'd  shade  to  shade  •, 

l'.ach  correspondent  twain  alike-  array'd 

With  like  embellish  rnenta  of  plants  and  flow'rs, 

Of  statues,  vases,  spouting  founts,  that  play'd 

Thro'  shells  of  Tritons  their  ascending  show'rs, 

And     labyrinths    involv'd    and    trclice-woverv 

bow'rs. 
There  likewise  mote  be  seen  on  ev'ry  side 
The  yew  obedient  to  the  planter's  will, 
And  shapely  box  of  all  their  branching  pride 
L  tigently  shorne,  and  with  prepost'rous  skill 
To  various  beasts  and  birds  of  sundry  quill 
Transforni'd.afuthumanshapesofmonstroussize, 
Huge  as  that  giant  race  who  hill  on  hill  [prize  ft 
High-heaping,  sought  with  impious  vain  em- 
Despite  of  thund'  ring  Jove  to  scale  thesteepy>kios. 
Als  other  wonders  of  the  sportive  shears 
Fair  Nature  misadorning  there  were  found 
Globes,  spiral  column-.,  pyramids,  and  piers, 
With    sprouting    urns    and    budding    statues 
And  horizontal  dials  on  the  ground     [crovvn'd. 
In  living  box  by  cunning  artists  trae'd, 
And  gallics  trim  on  no  long  voyage  bound, 
But  by  their  roots  there  ever  anchor'd  fast, [blast. 
All  XI  were  their  bellying  sails  outspread  to  ev'ry 
O'er  all  appear'd  the  mountain's  forked  brows 
With  tcrrasses  on  terrasses  upthrown, 
And  all  along  arrang'd  in  order'd  rows 
And  vistos  broad  the  velvet  slopes  adown 
The  ever  verdant  trees  of  Daphne  shone  ; 
But  aliens  to  the  clime,  and  brought  of  old 
From  Latian  plains  and  Grecian  Helicon, 
They  shrunk  and  lnnguish'd  in  a  foreign  mould. 
By  changeful  summers  starv'd,  and  pmch'd  by 

winter's  cold. 
Amid  this  verdant  grove  with  solemn  slate, 
On  golden  thrones  of  antic  form  reclin'd, 
In  mimic  majesty  Nine  Virgins  sat, 
In  features  various  as  unlike  in  mind  : 
Als  boasted  they  themselves  of  heavenly  kind, 
And  to  the  sweet  Parnassian  Nvmphs  allied  ; 
Thence  round  their  brows  the  Delphic  bay  they 

'twin'd, 
And  matchingw  ith  high  names  thcirapish  pride, 
O'er  ev'ry  learned  school  a\e  claim'd  they  to 

preside. 
In  antic  garbs  (for  modern  they  disdain'd) 
By  Greek  and  Roman  artists  whilom  §§  made, 
Of  various  woofs  and  variously  distain'd 
With  tints  of  ev'ry  hue  were  they  array'd  ; 


*  Thews,  manners.  f  Fain,  earnest,  eager.  f  Brakes,  briers.  §  Lond  land. 

||   Empight,  placed.  ^|  Hight,  called,  named.  **  Bight,  drest. 

tf  Emprize,  enterprise,  attempt.        tf  All,  used  frequently  by  the  old  English  poets  for  although. 
§§  Whilom,  formerly. 

And 
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And  here  and  there  ambitiously  displav'd 
A  purple. shred  of  some  rich  robe,  prepar'd 
Erst  by  the  Mu>es  or  th'  Aoniau  Maid, 
To  deck  great  Tullius  or  the  Maniuan  bard, 
Which    o'er  each  motley  vest    with    uncouth 

splendor;  glar'd. 
And  wtll  their  outward  vesture  did  express 
The  bent  and  habit  of  their  inward  mind, 
Affecting  Wisdom's  antiquated  dress, 
And  usages  by  time  cast  tar  behind  : 
Thence  to  the  charms  of  younger  Science  blind, 
Theeustoms,  law-,  the  learning,  arts,  and  phrase, 

<  h  ihciiown  countries  they  with  -coin  declin'd  ; 
Ni'  sacred  Truth  herself  would  they  embrace 

I  nwarranted,  unknown  in  tneirforefaihersdays. 

tvt-r  backward  castina;  their  survey 
To  Rome's  old  ruins,  and  the  gro\  es  forlorn 
Of  elder  Athens,  which  in  prospect  lay     [turn 
the  mountain,  would  they 
Their  busy      .r>  li,  and  o'er  the  rubbish  mourn, 

ip  wuh  superstitious  care 
Each  li  tie  scrip,  howrver  foul  or  torn, 

-  uue  harangues  1 1 1 «  u  boldly  would  declare, 
This  humus,  Varro,  this  the  Stagnate,  did  wear. 
Yet  under  names  of  venerable  sound,  [rod, 

world  they  stretch'd  their  awful 
Thro'  a!i  the  provinces  of  Learning  own'd 

achers  of  whate'er  is  wise  and  good  ; 
Ala  from  each  region  to  their  drad  *  abode 

youth  unnumber'd,  crowding  all  to   taste 
streams  of  Science,  which  united  fiow'd  . 
A!'>'.vn  the  mount  from  nine  rich  sources  cast, 
And  to  the  vale  below  in  one  rude  torrent  past. 
O'er  r  v  rv  source,  protectress  of  the  stream. 
One  ofthos  ■  Yirj,  n  Sister-,  did  preside, 
^\  ho  dignifying  with  her  noble  name 
Her  proper  flood,  ave  poui'd  into  the  tide, 
The  heady  vapors  of  scholastic  pride, 
DespoticaJ  and  abject,  bold  and  blind, 
Fierce  in  debate,  and  forward  to  decide, 
"Vain  lo\c  of  praise  with  adulation  join'd. 
And  disingenuous,  scorn  and  impotence  of  mind. 
Extending  from  the  hill  on  ev'rv  side, 
In  circuit  vast  a  verdant,  valley  spread, 
Across  whose  uniform  flat  bosom  glide. 
Ten  thousand  streams,  in  winding  mazes  led 
By  various  sluices  from  one  common  head  ; 
A  turbid  mass  of  waters,  vast,  profound! 
i li^lit  of  Philology  the  lake,  and  fed 
By  that  rudr  tctn-nt  which  with  roaring  sound 

<  ame  tumbling  from  the  hill,  and  fiow'd  the 

level  round. 

And  ev'rv  where  this  spacious  vallev  o'er, 
Fast  by  each  stream  was  seen  a  numerous  throng 
OfbeardloM  striplings  to  the  birch-crown'd  shore 
Hy  nonet,  guardians,  fathers,  dragg'd  along, 
V\  ho,  hclplos,  meek,  and  innocent  of  wrong, 
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\\  ere  torn  reluctant  from  the  tender  side 
pf  their  fond  mothers,  and  by  faltours  +  string, 
By  |x'w"r  made  insolent  and  hard  by  pr'ule,  [tide. 
W  eredriv'n  with  furious  rage,  and  lash'd  into  the 
On  the  rude  bank  with  trembling  feet  they  stood, 
Ami  easting  round  their  oft  reverted  eyes, 
If  haply  ihcy  mote  'scape  the  hated  flood, 
Fill'd  all  the  plain  with  lamentable  cries  : 
But  faraway  th'  unheeding  father  flies, 
Comtrain'd  his  strong  compunctions  to  repress; 
W  hilt  close  behind,  assuming  the  disguise 
( )fnurt'ringCareandsmi|ingTenderness,  [press. 
U  1th  secret  scourges  arm'd  those  grisly  faitours 
As  on  the  sleepy  margin  of  a  brook, 
When  the  young  Sun  with  Howry  Maia  rides, 
U  ith  innocent  dismay  a  bleating  flock 
Crowd  back  affrighted  at  the  rolling  tides, 
The  shepherd-swain  at  first  exhorting  chides 
ThcirseclyJ  fear;  at  length,  impatient  grown, 
V\  ith  his  rude  crook  he  wounds  their  tender  sides, 
And.  all  regard  less  of  their  piteous  moan,  [down. 
Into  the  dashing  wave  compels  them  furious 
Thus  urg'd  by  mast' ring  fear  and  dolorous  teen  § 
In  tit)  the  current  plung'd  that  infant  crowd: 
Right  piteous  was  the  spectacle  I  ween, 
Qf  lender  striplings  stain'd  with  tears  and  blood, 
Perforce  conflicting  with  the  bitter  flood, 
And  lab'ring  to  attain  ihe  distant  shore, 
Y\  here  holding  forth  the  gown  of  manhood  stood 
The  Siren  Liberty,  and  evermore 
Solicited  their  hearts  with  her  enchanting  lore. 
Irksome  and  long  the  passage  was,  perplex'd 
With  rugged  rocks,  on  which  the  raving  tide 
By  sudden  bursts  of  angry  tempests  vex'd 
Oftdash'd  the  youth,  whosestrengthinoieillabide 
With  head  uplifted  o'er  the  waves  to  ride  ; 
Whence  many  wearied  ere  they  had  o'erpast 
The  middle  stream  (for  they  in  vain  have  tried) 
Again  return'd  astounded  ||  and  aghast, 
Ne  one  regardful  look  would  ever  backward  cast. 

Some,  of  a  rugged  more  enduring  frame, 
Their  toilsome  course  with  patient  pain  pursu'd, 
Andtho'with  many  a  bruise  and  muchel^r  blame, 
Eft  hanging  on  the  rocks,  and  eft  emhrn'd 
Deep  in  the  muddy  stream,  with  hearts  subdu'd, 
And  quail'd  by  labor,  gaiu'd  the  shore  at  last; 
But  in  life's  practis'd  lear**  unskill'd  and  rude, 
Forth  to  that  forked  hill  they  silent  pae'd, 
Where   hid   in   studious  shades  their   fruitless 
hours  they  waste. 

Others  of  rich  and  noble  lineage  bred, 
Tho'  with  the  crowd  topasstheflood  constrain'd, 
Yet  o'er  the  crags  with  fond  indulgence  led 
By  hireling  guides,  and  in  all  depths  sustain'd, 
Skimm'd  lightly  o'er  the  tide,  undipt,  unstain'dj 
Save  with  the  sprinkling  of  the  vrat'ry  spray, 
And  aye  their  proud  prerogative  mainlain'd 


*  Drnd, dreadful. 

f  Faitour,  doer,  from  fa&r,  to  do,  and  fait,  deed  ;  fommonly  used  by  Spenser  in  a  bad  sense. 
$  Teen,  pain,  grief.  |,  Abounded,  astonished. 


i..     ..'earning. 


1  Muchel,  much, 

Of 
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Of  ignorance,  and  case,  and  wanton  plo.y, 
Soft  harbingers  of  vice  and  v-rematuf  decay. 

A  few-,  alas!  how  fewl  by  Heaven's  high  will 
Wiih  subtlt  spirits  endow  a  and  sinews  stn  i 
Albe*  'ore  mated  t"  hy  the  tempesu  shrill 
That  bellow  \I  fierce  a:.d  rise  the  rocks  among, 
B\  ili'  ii  own  native  vigor  borne  along, 
("ut  brisk.lv  thro'  the  waves,  and  force-  new 
Gathering  from  toil,  and  ardor  from  the  throng 
Of  rival  youths,  outstript  thelab'ring  crew, 
And  to  the  true  Paruas-e}  and  heaven-throng'd 
glory  flew. 

Dire  was  the  tumult!  ayd  from  ev'ry  ?hore 
Discordant  echoes  struck  the  deafen'd  ear, 
Heart-th lilling cries,  with  sobs  and  singulis  §  sore 
Short  interrupted,  the  imploring  tear, 
And  furious  stripes  and  angry  threats  severe, 
CoittuVdly  mingled  with  the  jarring  sound 
Of  all  the  various  speeches  that  whilere  || 
On  Shinars's  widespread  champaign  did  astound 
High    Babel's   builders  vain,   and  their  proud 
works  confound. 

Much  was  the  knight  ernpassion'd  at  the  scene; 
Kut  more  his  blooming  son,  whose  tender  breast 
Fmpierced  deep  with  sympathizing  teen 
On  his  pale  cheek  the  sign  of  drad  impress'd, 
And  fill'd  with  tears  his  eves,  with  sore  dis7 
Upto  his  sjre  he  rais'd  in  mournful  wise,  [tress'd, 
W  ho  with  sweet  smiles  paternal  soon  redress' d 
His   troublous    thoughts,  and  clear'd   each  sad 

surmise  : 
Then  turns  his  ready  steed,  and  onhisjourncvliies. 
But  far  he  had  not  march 'd  ere  he  was  gtnj  "d 
By  a  rude  voice,  that  like  th'  united  sound 
Of  shouting  myriads  thro'  the  valley  bn.v'd 
And    shook  the  grove-,    the  floods,    and  solid 
Thedistant  hills  rebellow'dall  around,   [around  ; 
"  Arrest,  sirKnight,"it  cried,  "  thy  fond  career. 
"  Nur  with  presumptuous  disobedience  wound 
"  That  awful  majesty  which  all  revere  ! 
"  In  my  commands,  sir  Knight,  the  voice  of 

'*  nations  hear."' 
Quick  ttim'd  tftekbigfif,  and  saw  upon  the  plain 
Advancing  towards  film,  with  impetuous  pait, 
And  visage  all  iriflam'd  with  fierce  disdain, 
A  monstrou*  giant,  on  whose  brow  elate 
Shone  the  bright  ensign  of  imperial  state  ± 
Albeit  lawful  kingdom  he  had  none 
But  law*  and  kingdoms  wont  he  oft  create, 
And  oft  times  over  both  erect  his  throne, 
Winle  senates,  priest.<,  and  kings,  his  sovran  c- 

sceptre  own. 
Custom  he  hight,  and  aye  in  ev'ry  land 
Usurp'd  dominion  with  despotic  sway 
O'er  all  he  holds,  and  to  his  high  command 


<  -  'i -trains  ev'n  stubborn  Nature  to  obey, 
i  \\  bom  dispo*sess¥ng  oft  lie  doth 
To  govern  in  tier  right ,  and  v.  iih  a  puce 
So  soft  and  !_iinU-  duih  he  win  his  uav, 
rh.it  -di>-  unwaiCi  i    caught  in  his  embrace ; 
And  the/  di  flout  d     rid  thr.dl'd  nought  feefc  lift 
foul  disgrace.. 

For  nurt'ring  even  from  th<ir  Ifc'ndfeYesI  age 
The  docile  sons  of  mm  wi'thouttin  pain, 
By  disciplines  and  rule-  to  every'  stajte 
Of  life  accommodate,  lie  doth  ihem  train 
Insensibly  to  wear  and  hug  his  chain  ; 
Als  his  behests  or  gentle  tA  -e\ere. 
Or  good  or  noxious,  rational  or  vain, 
Fie  craftily  p  f  hades  them  to  revere 
As  institution's  sage  and  venerable  lear. 

Protector  tlijercforc  of  that  forked  hill, 
And  mighty  patron  of  those  Sisters  Nine, 
Who  there  enthron'd  with  many  a  copious  rill, 
Feed  the  full  streams  that  thro'  the  vajjey  shine, 
!  He  deemed  vfas,  and  aye  with  rites  divirYe, 
j  Like  those  which  Sparta's"  hardy  race  of  voir 
I  Were  wont  perform  at  fell  Diana's  >hiine, 
He  doth  constrain  his  vassals  to  adore 
Perforce  their  sacred  names,  and  learn  their  sa- 
cred lore. 

And  to  the  Fairy  knight  now  drawing  near 
With  voice  terrhc  and  imperious  mien 
(All  was  he  wont  less  dreadful  to  appear  [seen, 
When  known  and  practis'd   than  at  distance 
And  kingly  stretching  forth  his  sceptre  sheen. 
Him  hecommandeth  upon  threaten'd  pain 
Of  his  displeasure  high  and  vengeance  keen, 
From  his  rebellious  purpose  to  refrain,     [train. 
And  all  due  honors  pay  to  Learning's  rev'reitu 

So  saying,  and  forestalhnk  all  repiv. 
His  peremptory  hand  without  delay, 
As  one  who  little  ear'd  to  justify 
His  princely  will,  long  us'U  to  boundless  sway, 
Upon  the  Fairy  vouth  v.  ith  great  dismay 
In  ev'ry  quaking  limb  convuls'd  be  lay'd. 
And  proudly  stalking  o'er  the  verdant  lay  ft 
Him  to  those  scientific  streams  convey'd. 
With  many  his  young  compeers,   therein,  to  be 
embay'd  J}. 

The  kni'ght  his  tender  son's  distressful  stour  §£ 
Perceiving,  swift  co  his  assistance  'Jew, 
Ne  vainly  stay'd  to  depredate  that  pou'r 
Which  from  submission  aye  more  haughty  arew; 
For  that  proud  giant's  force  he  wisely  k'aew 
Not  to  be  n.oanlv  drettdt  d,  nor  dehed 
With  rash  presumption;  and  wiih  courage  true. 
Rather  Chan  §t«*p  frWn  virt»»e*<  path  a^idc, 
Oft   had   he    ungly   scorned    his  aH-dismaying 
pride. 


*  Albe,  although.  f  Mated,  amazed,  scared.  i  Parnasse,  Parnassus. 

§  Singults,  sighs.  |j   Whilere,  formerly.  r,  SOvrar.  lor  sovereign. 

'  *  The  Lacedemonians,  in  crder  to  make  their  children  hardv  and  endure  pain  with  constancy  and 
courage,  were  accustomed  to  cause  them  to  be  scourged  very  severely.  "  And  I  myself,"  says  Plutarch, 
in  his  Life  of  I.ycurgus,  "  have  seen  several  of  them  endure  whipping  to  death  at  the  foot  of  the-  aitar 
of  Diana,  surnamed  QtfuVff  Lay,  mead.  It  Embav'd,  bathed,  dipt.  §§  Stour,trouble,misfortune,&c. 

And 
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And  now,  disdaining  parle,  his  courser  lior 
11    fiercely  prick'd,  and  oauch'd  his  vengeful 

spear, 
\\  herewith  the  giant  ho  so  rudely  smot, 
That  him  perforce  conslrnin'd  to  wend  "  arrears 
\\  ho  much  abash'd  at  ;uch  rebuke  serere, 
Yet  his  accustom' d  pride  recov'ring  soon, 
Forthwith  his  massy  sceptre  'gan  upiear, 
For  other  warlike  weapon  he  had  none, 
Ne  other  him  behov'd  to  quell  his  boldest  foncf. 
^  ith  that  enormous  mace  the  Fairy  knight 
So  sore  he  bet  X  that  all  his  armor  bray'd  §, 
To  pieces  well  nigh  riv'n  with  the  might 
Of  so  tempestuous  strokes  ;  but  he  was  stay'd, 
And  ever,  with  deliberate  valor  weigh'd 
The  sudden  changes  of  the  doubtful  fray, . 
From  cautious,  prudence  oft  deriving  aid, 
When  force  unequal  did  him  bard  assay  ; 
So  lightly  from  the  steed  heleap'dupon  the  lav. 
Then  swiftly  drawing  forth  his  trenchant  fl  blade, 
High  o*tr  his  head  he  held  his  fenceful  shield, 
And  warily  forecasting  to  evade 
The  giant's  furious  arm  about  him  wheel'd, 
W  ith  restless  steps  ave  traversing  the  held, 
And  ever  as  his  toe's  iutenap'rate  pride 
Thro'  rage  defenceless  mute  advantage  yield, 
With  his  sharp  sword  <o  oft  he  did  him  gride  «", 
That  his  gold  sandal'd   feet  in  crimson  Moods 

were  i\\\\. 
His  baser  parts  he  maim'd  with  manv  a  wound  ; 
But  far  above  his  utmost  reach  were  pight  ** 
The  sorts  of  life  ;  ne  never  to  confound 
With  utter  ruin,  and  abolish  quite 
A  pow'r  so  puissant,  by  his  single  might 
Did  he  presume  to  hops  :   himself  alone 
From  lawless  force  to  free  in  bloody  light 
He  stood,  content  to  bow  to  custom's  throne, 
So  reason  mote  not  blu«h  his  sovran  rule  to  own. 
S>o  well  he  warded  and  so  fiercelv  prest 
His  foe,  that  weary  wax'd  he  of  the  fray. 
\  et  uould  he  algales  -j-f-  lower  hi<  haughtv  crest, 
tint  masking  in  contempt  his  sore  dismay, 
Disdainfully  releas'd  the  trembling  prey 
As  one  unworthy  of  his  princely  care  : 
Then  proudly  casting  on  the  warlike  Fay  ♦  J 
A  smile  of  scorn  and  pity,  thro'  the  air 
'Gan  blow  his  shrilling  horn  ;  the  blast  was  heard 

afar. 
Eftsoons  astonish'd  at  th'  alarming  sound, 
The  signal  of  distress  and  hostile  wrong, 
Confus'dly  trooping  from  all  quarters  round, 
Came  pouring  o'er  the  plain  a  numerous  throng 
Of  ev'ry  sex  and  order,  old  and  young, 
The  vassals  of  great  Custom's  wide  domain, 
Who  to  his  lore  inur'd  by  usage  long 
His  ev'ry  summons  heard  with  pleasure  fain, 
And  felt  his  ev'ry  wound  with  sympathetic  pain. 


They,  when  their  bleeding  king  they  did  behold 

And  saw  an  armed  knight  him  standing  near, 

Attended  by  that  palmer  sage  and  bold, 

W  ho  r  ventrous  search  of  devious  iruth  whilefe 

Spread  thro'  the  realms  oflearning  horrors  drear, 

Yseiscd  were  at  lust  with  terrors  great, 

And  [n  their  boding  hearts  began  to  tear 

Di   ension  factious,  controversial  hate, 

And  innovations  strange,  in  Custom's  peaceful 

state. 
I  )ut  v.  Ik  n  tiny  saw  the  knight  bis  falchion  sheath, 
And  climbing  to  his  steed  march  thence  away 
With  all  his  hostile  train,  they  'gan  to  breathe 
With  freer  spirit,  and  with  aspect  gay 
Soon  chas'd  the  gath'ring  clouds  ot  blade  afray  : 
Als  their  great  monarch,  cheered  with  the  view 
Of  myriads  who  confess  his  sovran  sway, 
Mis  milled  pride  began  to  plume  anew 
Anil  oh  his  bugle  clear  a  strain  of  triumph  blew. 
Thereat  the  multitude  that  sUod  around 
Sent  up  at  once  a  universal  roar 
Of  hoist rou-  joy  :   the  sudden-bursting  sound, 
Like  the  explosion  of  a  warlike  store 
Of  nitrous  grain,  th'  afflicted  welkin  §§  tore  : 
Then  turning  tow'rds  the  knight  with  scolftngs 
Heart-piercing  insults  and  revilingssorc,  [lewd, 
Loud  bursts  of  laughter  vain,  and  hisses  rude 
As  thro'  the  throng  he  passd  his  parting  Steps 

pursued. 
Als  from  that  forked  bill,  the  boasted  seat 
Of  studious  Peace  and  mild  Philosophy, 
Indignant  murmurs  mote  be  heard  to  threat, 
Must'ring  their  rage  ;  eke  balcfol  Infamy, 
Rous'd  from  her  den  of  base  obscurity 
By  those  fam'd  Maidens  Nine,  began  to  sound 
Her  brazen  trump  of  black'ning  obloquy, 
While  Satire,  with  dark  cloudsencompass'd  round 
Sharp  secret  arrows  shot,  and  aiin'd  his  back  to 

wound. 
Hut  the  brave  Fairy  knight  no  whit  disinay'd, 
Held  on  bis  peaceful  journey  o'er  the  plain, 
With  curious  eye  observing,  as  he  strav'd 
Thro'  the  wide  provinces  of  Custom's  reign, 
\\  hat  mote  afresh  admonish  him  remain 
Fast  by  his  virtuous  purpose  ;  all  around 
So  many  objects  mov'd  his  just  disdain, 
Him  seem'd  tliat  nothing  serious,  nothingsound. 
In  city,  village,  bow'r,  or  castle,  mote  be  found 
In  village,  city,  castle,  bow'r,  and  hall, 
i  ,;irh  -ex,  each  a<_re,  each  order  and  degree, 
To  vice  and  idle  sport  ab.uidon'd  all, 
Kept  one  perpetual  gen'ral  jubilee, 
Ne  sufier'd  aught  disturb  their  merry  glee  -f 
Ne  sense  of  private  loss,  ne  public  woes, 
Restraint  of  law,  religion's  chad  decree, 
Intestine  desolation,  foreign  foes,[v ulsivc  throes. 
Norl  leaven's  tern  pest  uousthreats, nor  earth'scon- 


*  Wend  arrear,  move  backwards.  +  Tone,  foes.  \  Bet,  beat.  §  Bray'd,  resounded, 

||   Trenchant,  cutting.  r   Gride,  cut,  h.ick.  .'*  Pight,  plac'd. 

ft  Nould  he  algates,  would  not  by  any  w.oans.  J}  Tay,  Fairy.  §5  Welkin,  sky. 
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But  chiefly  they  whom  Heaven's  disposing  band 
il.ul  seated  high  on  fortune'-,  upper  Stage, 
And  plac'd  within  their  cull  the  sacred  band 
That  wait;  mi  Nurture  and  Instruction  sage, 
If  haply  their  wise  bests  *  molt  them  engage 
To  climb  thro'  know  ledge  to  more  noble  praise, 
And,  a^  they  mount,  enlighten  ev'ry  age 
With  t!ie  bright  influence  of  fair  virtues  rays, 
Which   from   the  awful   heights   ui"  grandeur 

brighter  blaze  :  — 
They,  O  perverse  and  base  ingratitude! 
Despising  the  great  ends  of  Providence, 
For  which  above  their  mates  they  were  endued 
With  wealth,  authority,  and  eminence, 
To  the  low  sen  ices  of  brutal  sense 
Abus'd  the  means  of  pleasures  more  reGn'd, 
O f  Knowledge,  virtue,  and  beneficence; 
And,  fett' ring  on  her  throne  th'  immortal  Mind, 
The  guidanceofherreahnto  passions  wild  resigu'd. 
1  lence, thoughtless  shameless, reckless, spiritless, 
Nought  worthy  of  their  kind  did  thev  essay, 
But,  or  benamb'd  with  palsied  idleness, 
J  n  merelv  living  lojter'd  life  away, 
Or  by  false  t;isie  of  pleasure  led  astray, 
For  ever  wand'ring  in  the  sensual  bow'rs 
Of  feverish  Debauch  and  lustful  Play, 
Spent  on  ignoble  toils  their  active  pow'rs, 
And  with  untimely  blasts  diseased  their  vernal 

hour.s. 
E'eri  they  to  whom  kind  Nature  did  accord 
A  frame  more  delicate  and  purer  mind, 
Tho'  the  soul  brothel  and  the  wine-stain  d  board 
<  )f  beastly  Comus  loathing  they  declin'd, 
\  et  their  soft  hearts  to  idle  joys  resigu'd  ; 
Like  painted  insects  thro'  the  summer  air 
With  random  flight  aye  ranging  uiiconfm'd, 
And  tasting  ev'ry  flow'r  and  blossom  fair 
\\  ithouten  any  choice,  withouten  any  care. 
For  choice  them  needed  none  who  only  sought 
\\  ith  vain  amusements  to  beguile  the  day  ; 
Andwhereforc  should  ihey  takeorcareor  thought 
W  hom  Nature  prompts  and  Fortunecallstoplay? 
"  Lords  of  the  earth,  be  happy  as  ye  may  1" 
So  learn'd,  so  taught,  the  leaders  of  mankind 
Th'  unreasoning  vulgar  willingly  obey, 
And,  leaving  toil  and  poverty  behind,         [find. 
Ran  forth  by  diff  rent  ways  the  blissful  boon  to 

Nor  tedious  was  the  search  ;  for  ev'ry  where, 
As  nigh  great  Custom's  royal  tow'rs  the  knight 
Pass'd  thro'  th' adjoining  hamlets,  mote  he  hear 
The  merry  voice  of  festival  delight 
Saluting  the  return  of  morning  bright 
With  matin  revels  by  the  mid-day  hours 
Scarce  ended,  and  again  with  dewy  night 
In  cover' d  theatres  or  leafy  bow'rs,        [pow'rs. 
Off  ring  her  ev'ning  vows   to  Pleasure's  joyous 

And  ever  on  the  way  mote  he  espy 

Men,  women,  children,  a  promiscuous  throng 

Of  rich,  poor,  wise,  and  simple,  low  a-nd  high, 

Bv  land,  uy  water,  passing  ave  along 

With  murmurs,  anticks,  music,  dance  and  song, 

*  Hests,  behests,  precepts,  commands. 
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To  Pleasure'-,  num'rous  templet)  that  beside 
The  glkt'ning  stream*)  or  tufted  grove*  among, 
To  ev'ry  idle  toot  stood  open  wide, 
And  ev'ry  gay  desire  with  various  joys  supplied. 
For  there  each  heart  wit  h  diverse  charms  to  move 
The  sly  enchantress  sutnmon'd  all  her  tram  ; 
Alluring' Venus,  queen  of  vagrant  love, 
The  boon  companion  Bacchus  loud  and  vain, 
And  tricking  Hermes,  god  ol  fraudful  gain. 
W  ho  when  blind  Fortune  throws  directs  the  die, 
Ami  Phcebus,  tuning  iiis  soft  Lydian  strain 
To  wanton  motions  and  the  lover's  sigh,      [rv. 
.And  thought-beguiling  show  and  masking  revel- 
Unmeet  associates  these  for  noble  youth 
Who  to  true  honor  nieaneth  to  aspire, 
And  for  the  works  of  virtue,  faith  and  truth, 
\\  ould  keep  his  manly  faculties  entire  ; 
The  which  avizing  well  the  cautious  fire 
From  that  S'<fi  Siren  land  of  pleasaunce  vain 
With  timely  haste  was  minded  to  reiire, 
Or  ere  the  syreet  contagion  mote  attain   [stain. 
Hi»  ?on's  unpractis'd  heart,  yet  free  from  vicious 
So  turning  from  that  beaten  road  aside, 
Thro'  mam  a  devious  path  at  length  he  pact!, 
As  that  expenencfd  palmer  did  him  guide 
Till  to  a  mountain  hoare  they  came  at  last, 
\\  hose  liigh-rais'd  brows,  with  sylvan   hom  i  • 
Majestically  frown'd  upon  their  plain,    [grae'd, 
•Viul  over  all  an  awful  liorror  cast ; 
Seem'd  as  those  \ilkis  gay  it  did  disdain,  [train, 
W  Inch  spangled  all  the  vale  like  Flora's  pun  led 
The  hill  ascended  straight,  crcwhilcthey  camC 
To  a  tall  grove,  whose  thick  erabow'ring shade, 
Impervious  to  the  sun's  meridian  flame, 
E'en  at  mid-noon  a  dubious  twilight  made, 
Like  to  that  sober  light  which,  disarray'd 
Of  all  its  gorgeous  robe,  with  blunted  beams  ■ 
Thro'  windows  Jim  with  holy  acts  pourtray'd 
Along  some  cloister' d  abbey  faintly  gleams, 
Abstracting  the  rapt  thought  from  vain  earth- 
musing  themes. 

Beneath  this  high,  o'erarching  canopy 
Of  dust' ring  oaks,  a  sylvan  colonnade, 
Aye  list'niug  to  the  native  melody 

Of  birds  sweet  echoing  thro'  the  lonely  shauL., 
On  to  the  centre  of  the  grove  they  stray'd  ; 
V\  liu-h  in  a  sjiacious  circle  op'ning  round, 
Within  its  shclt'ring arms  secure!',  laid, 
Disclos'd  to  sudden  view  a  vale  profound, 
With  Nature's  artless  smiles  and  tranquil  beau- 
ties crown'd. 

There  on  the  basis  of  an  ancient  pile, 
I  Whose  cross -surmounted    spire    o  erlook'd  the 
i  A  vcperable  matron  they  erewhile  [wood. 

j  Discover'd  have  beside  a  murm'ring  fiood, 
Reclining  in  right  sad  and  pensive  mood  : 
I  Retir'd  within  her  own  abstracted  breast. 
She  seem'd  o'er  various  woes  by  turns  tobro<>-<, 
Thewhich  berchangingcheerbv  turns  ejepress'd 
Now  glowing  with  disdain,  with  grief  now  ovcr- 
'  kest  f 
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Hcrilu,imlncrA!^u.n,1nMl,M1,!H>rr,1|ou11,]  -  Content  of  order,  manners  profligate  ,{siate 
When  as  the  kni  An  percerv'd,  he  reare*  drew,  "  The  symptoms  ol  a  foul,  d.se«rf  d  and  bloated 
To  weetwhat  bh»T  bale  did  hei  astound,  "£v*n  Wit  and  Genius,  with  theit  learned  tram 


Ami  whence  tb'  octagon  rfner  anguish  -rew; 
For  thai  right  nohk  matoon  well  he  knew, 

Aiul  manv  penb  huge  and  labors  sore 
Had  for  bet  sake  en,  iur'd,  her  i-assal  true, 
Train'd  in  Iut  In,-,  and  practis'd  evermore 

Her  bonor  to  re>peet,  and  reverence  bet  lore. 

"Odearot  Drad!"  be  cried,  "fair  Island  Queen!! 

"  M.ubcr  of  hero.- !   Empress  of  the  main  I 

••  What  means  (hat  stormy  brow  df  troublous 

»  teen,  [»™n 

"  Sitb*  lieaven-bnrnPesce,  with  all  her  snrU'iBg 
**  Of  Sciences  and  Arts,  adorns  thy  reign 
.'•  With  wealth  and  knowledge,  splendor  and 
"  renown  ?  Fplaiti  ■ 

"  Each  port  bow  thrrtng'dl   bow  fruitful  ev'rv 
"  How  blithe  the  coaHtry  \    and   bow  gay  the 

"  town  ! 
•'  While   Liberty  secures  and  heightens  cv'ry 

"  boon  !" 
Awaken'd  from  her  trance  of  pensive  wo 
V>\  liiric  fair  I'iait'ring  words,  she  rais'd  her  head, 
And  bending  on  the  knight  her  frowning  brow, 
"  Mock'sttbon  my  sorrows,  Fairy  Son?"shesaid; 
"  Or  i-  thy  judgement  by  thy  heart  misled 
"  To  deem  that  certain  which  thy  hopes  suggest? 
"To  deem  them  full  r-f  life  and' lustihead  f 
"  Whose cheehs  InHebe  's  vivid  tints  are  dress'd, 
"  And   with  joy's  careless  mien  and  dimpled 

"  smiles  impress'd  ! 
"  Thy  unsuspecting  heart  how  nobly  good 
"  I  know,  how  sanguine  in  thy  country's  cause, 
"  And  mark'd  thy  virtue  singly  how  it  stood 
"Tb'  assaults  of  mightycustoro,  whicho'erawes 
"  Thefaintandtim'rous  mind,  and  oft  withdraws 
"  From  Reason's  lore  th'  ambitious  and  thevain, 
"  By  the  sweet  lure  of  popular  applause, 
"  Against  their  better  knowledge  to  maintain 
"  The  lawless  throne  of  Vice  or  Foily's  childish 

"reign. 
"  How  vast  his  influence,  how  wide  his  sway, 
"  Thvself  erewhile  by  proof  didst  understand, 
"  And  saw'st,  as  thro'  his  realms  thou   took'st 

"  thy  way, 
"  How  vice' and  folly  had  o'crspread  the  land  : 
"  And  canst  thou  then,  O  Fairy  Son  !  demand 
"  The  reason  of  my  wo  ?  or  hope  to  ease 
"  Thethrobbingsofiny  heart  withspecches  bland, 
"  And  words  more  apt  my  sorrows  lo  increase, 
"  The  once-dear  names  of  wealth,  and   liberty, 

' '  and  peace  ? 
"  Peace,  wealth,  and  liberty  that  noblest  boon, 
"  Are  blessings  only  to  the  wise  and  good  ; 
"  To  weak  and  vicious  minds  their  worth  un- 
known, 
"  And  thence  abus'd,  but  serve  to  furnish   food 
"  For  riot  and  debauch,  and  fire  the  blood 
"  With  higb-spie'd luxury,  whencestrife, debate, 
"  Ambition,  envy,  Faction's  vip'rous  brood, 


Of  Arts  and  Muses,  tho'  from  heav'n  above 
1  Descended,  when  their  talents  they  profane 
'To  varnish  folly,  kindle  Wanton  love, 
•  And  aid  eccentric  sceptic  pride  to  rove 
'  Beyond  celestial  truth's  attractive  sphere, 
"  This  moral  system's  central  sun,  aye  prove 
"  To  their  fond  votaries  a  curse  severe, 
"  Andonlv  make  mankind  more  obstinately  err. 
"  And  stand  inv  sons  herein  from  censure  clear? 
"  Have  they  enmider'd  Well  and  understootl 
"  The  use  and  import  of  those  blessings  dear 
"  Which  the  great  Lord  of  Nature  hath  bestow'd 
"  As  well  to  prove  as  to  reward  the  good  ? 
"  Whence  arc  these  torrents  then,  these  billowy 
"  Of  vice,  in  which  as  in  his  proper  flood  [seas 
"The  fell  Leviaih.ui  licentious  plays, 
"  And    upon    shipwfeck'd   Faith   and  sinking 

"  Virtue  preys  ? 
"To  you,  ye  noble,  opulent,  and  great! 
"  With  friendly  voice  I  call  an  honest  zeal ; 
"  Upon  your  vital  influence  wait 
"  The  health  and  sickness  of  the  common  weal : 
"  The  maladies  you  cause  yourselves  must  heal. 
"  In  vain  to  the  unthinking  harden'd  crowd 
"  Will  truth  and  reason  make  their  just  appeal, 
"  In  vain  will  sacred  wisdom  cry  aloud, [blood. 
"  And  justice  drench  in  vain  her  vengeful  swordin 
"  WTith  you  must  reformation  first  take  .place  : 
"  You  are  the  head,  the  intellectual  mind 
"  Of  this  vast  body  politic,  whose  base 
"  And  vulgar  limbs  to  drudgery  consign'd, 
"  All  the  rich  stores  of  science  have  resign 'd 
"  To  you,  that,  by  the  craftsman's  various  toil, 
"  The  sea-worn  mariner  and  sweating  hind, 
"  In  peace  and  affluence  maintain'd,  the  while 
"  You  for  yourselves  and  them  may  dress  the 

"mental  soil. 
"  Bethink  you  then,  my  children  !  of  the  trust 
"'  In  vou  repos'd  ;  ne  let  your  heaven-born  mind 
"  Consume  in  pleasure  or  unactive  rust, 
"  But  nobly  rouse  yon  to  the  task  assign'd, 
"  The  godlike  task,  to  teach  and  mend  mankind'. 
"  Learn,  that  ye  may  instruct  :   to  virtue  lead 
"  Yourselves  the  way  ;  the  herd  will  crowd  be- 

"  hind, 
"  And  gather  precepts  from  each  worthy  deed 
"  Example  is  a  lesson  that  all  men  can  read. 
"  But  if  (to  all  or  most  I  do  not  speak) 
"  In  vain  and  sensual  habits  now  grown  old 
"  The  strong  Circaean  charm  you  cannot  break, 
"  Nor  reassume  at  will  your  native  mould  J. 
"  Yet  envy  hot  the  state  you  could  not  hold, 
"  And  take  compassion  on  the  rising  age  ; 
"  In  them  redeem  you  Terrors  manifold, 
"  And  by  due  discipline  and  nurture  sage 
"  In  virtue's  lore  hetimesyourdocile  sons  engage. 
"  You  chiefly  who  like  me  in  secret  mourn 
"  The  prevalence  of  custom  lewd  and  vain, 


*  Sitb,  since.  f  Luitiliead,  strong  health,  vigor  -$  MwW.shape/Tonn, 
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•'  And  you  who  tho'  by  the  rude  torrent  borne 
*«  Unwillingly  along,  you  yield  with  pain 
''  To  his  behests,  and  act  what  you  disdain, 
"  Yet  nourish  in  your  hearts  the  gen'rous.luve 
"  Of  piety  and  truth,  no  more  restrain 
«'  The  manly  zeal,  but  all  your  sinews  move 
"  The  present  to  reclaim,  the  future  race  im- 
prove'. 
"  Eftsoons  by  your  joint  efforts  shall  be  quell'd 
*'  Yon  haughty  giant,  who  so  proudly  sways 
"  A  sceptre  by  repute  alone  upheld, 
"  Who  where  he  cannot  dictates  straight  obeys: 
"  Accustom'd  to  conform  his  flat t' ring  phrase 
"  To  numbers  and  light-placed  authority 
*'  Your  parly  he  will  join,  your  maxims  praise, 
"  And,  drawing  after  all  his  menial  fry, 
"  Soon  teach  the  gen'ral  voice  your  act  to  ratify. 

"  Ne  for  th'  achievement  of  this  great  emprizc 
*t  The  Want  of  means  or  counsel  may  ye  dread ; 
<f  From  my  twin-dairzhtcrs'  fruitful  wombs  shall 
"  A  race  of  lettered  sages  deeply  read  [rise 

"  In  learning's  various  writ,  by  whom  yleJ 
•'  Thro'  each  well  cultur'd  plot,  each  beauteous 

"groTe, 
*'  Where  antic  wisdom  whilom  wont  to  tread, 
"  With  mingled  glee  and  profit  may  ye  rove, 
"  And  cull  each  virtuous   plant,   each  tree  of 

•*  knowledge  prove. 
*'  Yourselves  with  virtue  thus  and  knowledge 

"  fraught, 
**  Of  what  in  antient  days  of  good  or  great 
"  Historians,  bards,  philosophers,  have  taught, 
"  Join'd  with  whatever  else  of  modern  date 
"  Maturer  judgement,  search  more  accurate, 
"  Discover'd  have  of  Nature,  Man  and  God, 
*•  May  by  new  laws  reform  the  time-worn  .-a.ite 
"  Of  cell-bred  discipline,  and  smooth  the  road 
"  That  leads  Lhro'  learning's  vale  to  wisdom's 

**  bright  abode. 
"  By  you  invited  to  her  secret  bow'rs, 
"  Then  shall  Prcdia  re-ascend  her  throne, 
"  With  vivid  laurels  girt  and  fragrant  flow'rs  ; 
"  Whilefroiuthcirfoikedmountdescendingdown 
"  Von  supercilious  pedant  train  shall  own 
"  Her  empire  paramount,  ere  long  by  her 
"  Y taught  a  lesson  in  their  schools  unknown, 
"  To  learning's  richest  treasure  to  prefer 
"  The  knowledge  of  the  world  and  man's  great 

"  business  there. 

"  On  this  prime  science,  as  the  final  end 
"  Of  all  her  discipline  and  nurt'rinjz;  care, 
**  Her  eye  Paedia  fixing,  aye  shall  bend 
"  Her  ev'ry  thought  and  effort  to  prepare 
"  Her  tender  pupils  for  the  various  war 
"  Which  vice  and  folly  shall  ^ipon  them  wage 
"  As  on  the  perilous  march  of  life  they  fare, 
"  With  prudent  lore  fore-arming  ev'ry  age 
"  Gainst  Pleasure's  treach'rous  joys  and  Pain's 
"  embattled  rage. 

*'  Then  shall  my  youthful  sops,  to  wisdom  led 
"  Bv  fair  example  and  ingenuous,  praine, 
«  \{rith  willing  feet  the  gaths  of  duty  tread, 


"  Thro'  the  world's  intricate  or  rugged  ways, 

"  Conducted  by  Religion's  sacred  rays* 

"  Whose  soul-invigorating  influence 

"  Shall  purge  their  mind;,  from  all  impure  allays 

••  Of  sordid  selfishness,  and  brutal  sense  ;[lence. 

' '  And  swel  1  th'  ennobled  heart  with  blest  benevo* 

"  Then  also  shall  this  emblematic  pile, 

"  By  magic  whilom  fram'd  to  sympathise 

"  With  all  the  fortunes  of  this  changeful  isle, 

"  Still  as  my  sons  in  fame  and  virtue  rise,  [skies 

"  Grow  with  theirgrowth,  andtoth'  applauding 

"  It's  radiant  cross  uplift ;  the  while  to  grace 

"  The  multiplying  niches  fresh  supplies 

"  Of  worthies  shall  succeed,  with  equal  pace 

"  Aye  following  their  sires  in  virtue's  glorious 

"  race." 
Fir'd  with  th'  idea  of  her  future  fame, 
She  rose  majestic  from  her  lowly  stead, 
While  from  her  vivid  e^es  a  sparkling  flame 
Outbcaniing,  with  unwonted  light  o'erspread 
That  "monumental  pile,  and,  as  her  head 
To  ev'ry  front  she  turn'd,  discover'd  round 
The  venerable  forms  of  heroes  dead, 
Who  for  their  various  merit,  erst  renown'd, 
In  this  bright  fane  of  glory  shrinesof  honor  found. 
On  these  that  royal  dame  her  ravish' d  eyes 
Would  often  feast ;  and  ever  as  she  spied  [rise, 
Forth  from  the  ground  the  length'ning  structure 
With  new-plac'd  statues  deck'd  on  ev'ry  side, 
Her  parent  breast  would  swell  withgen'ro  us  pride. 
And  now  with  her  in  that  sequester'd  plain 
The  knight  a  while  constraining  to  abide, 
She  to  the  Fairy  youth  with  pleasure  fain 
Those  sculpturd  chiefs  did  show,  and  their  great 

lives  explain. 


§  57.     A  Birth-Day  Thought. 

Cax  I,  all-gracious  Providence ! 

Can  I  deserve  thy  care  ? 
Ah!  no:  I've  not  the  least  pretence 

To  bounties  which  1  share. 

Have  I  not  been  defended  still 

From  dangers  and  from  death  ; 
Been  safe  preserv'd  from  ev'ry  ill 

E'er  since  thou  gave  me  breath  ? 

I  live  once  more,  to  see  the  day 

That  brought  me  first  to  light  ; 

0  !  teach  my  willing  heart  the  way 

To  take  thy  mercies  right. 

Tho'  dazzling  splendor,  pomp,  and  show, 

My  fortune  has  denied  ; 
Yet  more  than  grandeur  can  bestow 

Content  hflth  well  supplied. 

No  strife  has  e'er  disturbed  my  peace, 

No  mis'ries  have  I  known  ; 
And,  that  I'm  bless'd  with  health  and  ease, 

With  humble  thanks  I  own: 

1  envy  no  one's  birth  or  fame, 

Their  titles,  train,  or  dress  ; 
Nor  lias  mv  pride  e'er^stretch'd  its  aim 
Beyond  what  I  possess. 

F  f  I  ask 
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I  ask  and  wish,  not  to  appear 

More  beauteous,  rich,  or  gay 

Lord  make  me  wiser  ev'ry  year, 
And  better  cv'ry  day. 
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§  06.  A  Moral  Reflection.   Written  on  thefrst 
Day  of  the  Year  178C. 

Sevewte/eji  Hundred  Eighty-one 

Is  now  for  ever  past  : 
Seventeen  Hundred  Eighty-two 

Will  fly  away  as  fast. 

But  whether  life's  uncertain  scene 

Shall  hold  an  equal  pace  : 
Or  whether  death  shall  conic  between, 

And  end  my  mortal  race  : 
Or  whether  sickness,  pain,  or  health, 

Mv  future  lot  shall  be  ; 
Or  whether  poverty  or  wealth 

Is  all  unknown  to  me. 

One  thing  I  know,  that  needful  'lis 

To  watch  with  careful  eye  ; 
Since  ev'ry  season  spent  amiss 

Is  register'd  on  high. 

Tco  well  I  know  what  precious  hours 

My  wayward  passions  waste  ; 
And  oh  !   1  find  mv  mortal  pow'rs 

To  dust  and  darkness  haste. 

Earth  rolls  her  rapid  seasons  round, 

To  meet  her  final  fire  ; 
But  virtue  is  with  glory  crown'd, 

Tho'  suns  and  stars  expire. 

What  awful  thoughts  !  what  truths  sublime  ! 

What  useful  lesson  this  ! 
O  !    let  me  well  improve  my  time! 

Oh  !  let  me  die  in  peace  ! 


§  59.  The  Triumph  of  his,  occasioned  ly  Lis, 
an  Elegy.     T.  Wartox. 

Quidmihinescioquam,propriocumTybrideRomairi 
Semper  in  ore  geris  ?  Referunt  si  vera  parentes, 
Hanc  Urbem  insano  nullus  qui  Marte  petivit, 
Laetatus  violasse  redit.     Nee  Numina  Sedem 
Destituent.  Claudian. 

On  closing  flow'rs  when  genial  gales  diffuse 
The  fragrant  tribute  of  refreshing  dews  ; 
When  chants  the  milk-maid  at  her  balmy  p&il, 
And  weary  reapers  whistle  o'er  the  vale  ; 
Charm'd  by  the  murmurs  of  thequivering  shade, 
O'er  Isis  willow-fringed  banks  I  stray'd  : 
And.  calmly  musing  through  the  twilight  way, 
In  pensive  mood  I  fram'd  the  Doric  lay. 
When  lo  !   from  op'ning  clouds  n  golden  gleam 
Pour'd  sudden  splendors  o'er  the  shadowy  stream; 
And  from  the  wave  arose  its  guardian  queen, 
Ki  own  bv  her  sweeping  stole  of  glos;y  green  ; 
While  in  the  coral  crown  that  bound  her  brow, 
Was  wove  the  Delphic  laurel's  verdant  bough. 

As  the  smooth  snrface  of  the  dimply  flood 
The  silver-slipper'd  virgin  lightly  trod  • 


rromherloose  hair  the  dropping  dew  she  press'd, 
And  thus  mine  ear  in  accents  mild  address'd  : 

No  more,  my  sen,  the  rural  reed  employ, 
Nor  trill  the  tinkling  strain  of  empty  joy  ;' 
No  more  thy  love-resounding  sonnets  suit 
To  notes  of  past'ral  pipe  or  oaten  flute. 
For  hark  !  high-thron'd  on  yon  majestic  walls, 
To  the  dear  Muse  afflicted  Freedom  calls : 
When  Freedom  call-,  and  Oxford  bids  theesing, 
\Y  hv  stays  thy  hand  in  strike  the  sounding  string  ? 
While  thus,  in  Freedom's  and  in  l'bcebus'  spite, 
The  venal  sons  of  slavish  (am  unite  ; 
Toshake  yon  lowers  when  malice  rears  her  crest, 
Shall  all  my  sons  in  silence  idly  rc*t? 

St  ill  sing,  O  Cam,  your  fav'rite  freedom's  cause. 
Still  boast  of  freedom,  while  you  break  her  lawsr 
To  Pow'r  your  songs  of  gratulalion  pay  ; 
To  Courts  address  soft  flattery's  servile  lay. 
What  tho'  your  gentle  Mason's  plaintive  verse 
Has  hung  with  sweetest  wreaths  Museus'  herse  ;• 
What  tho'  your  vaunted  bard's  ingenuous  woe, 
Soft  as  my  stream,  in  tuneful  numbers  flow  ; 
Vet  strove  his  Muse,  by  fame  or  envy  led, 

To  tear  the  laurels  from  a  sister's  head  : ■ 

Misguided  youth  !  with  rude  unclassic  rage 
To  blot  the  beauties  of  thy  whiter  page; 
A  rage  that  sullies  e'en  thy  guiltless  lays, 
And  blasts  the  vernal  bloom  of  half  thy  bays. 

Let  *  *  *  boast  the  pairons  of  her  name, 
F.aeh  splendid  .fool  of  fortune  and  of  fame  : 
Still  of  preferment  let  her  shine  the  queen,. 
Prolific  parent  of  each  bowing  dean  : 
Be  hers  each  prelate  of  the  pamper'd  cheek, 
Each  courtly  chaplain,  sanctify'd  and  sleek: 
Slill  let  the  drones  of  her  exhausilcss  hire 
On  rich  pluralities  supinely  thrive  : 
Still  let  her  senates  titled  slaves  revere, 
Nor  dare  lo  know  ihe  patriot  from  the  peer ; 
No  longer  charm'd  by  virtue's  lofty  song, 
Once  heard  sage  Milton's  manly  tones  among, 
Where  Cam,  meand' ring  thro  the  matted  reeds, 
With  loit'ring  wave  his  proves  of  laurel  feeds. 
'Tis  ours,  my  son,  to  deal  the  sacred  bay, 
Where  honor  calls,  and  justice  points  the  way  ; 
To  wear  the  well-enrn'd  wreath  that  merit  brings, 
And  snatch  a  gift  beyond  the  reach  of  kino;-. 
Scorningand  scorn'dby  courts, yon  Muse's bow'r 
Still  nor  enjoys  nor  seeks  the  smile  of  pow'r- 

Though  wakeful  vengeance  watch  my  crystal 
Tho'  persecution  wave  her  iron  wing,  [spring, 
And  o'er  yon  spirv  temples  as  she  flies, 
"  Those  destin'd  feats  be  mine,"  e\ nit  ;.g cries; 
Fortune's  fair  smiles  on  Isis  still  attend  : 
And,  as  the  dews  of  gracious  heaven  descend 
Unask'd  unseen,  in  slill  but  copious  shuw'rs, 
Her  stores  on  111c  spontaneous  bounty  pours. 
See,  Science  walks  with  recent  chaplets  crown'd, 
With  Fancy's  strain  my  (airy  shades  resound  ; 
My  Muse  divine  still  keeps  her  custom'd  state, 
The  mien  erect,  and  high  majestic  gait  : 
Green  as  of  old  each  oliv'd  portal  smiles, 
And  still  the  graces  build  my  Grecian  piles  : 
.Mv  gotbic  spires  in  arrtient  glory  rise, 
And  dare  with  wonted  pride  to  rush  into  the  skies. 

E'en 
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E'en  late  when  RadcliffeV  delegated  tr;iin 
Anspieidus  shone  in  Fsis'  happy  plain;  [shrine; 
XV  hen  yon  proud  *  dboie  fair  learning's  amplest 
Behead)  it-;  attic  roofs  received  the  Nine; 
VA  as  rapture  mute,  or  eeas'd  the  glad  acclaim, 
To  Radclifie  due,  ami  Isis'  honor'd  name? 
A\  hat  free-born  crowds  adorn W  (he  festive  day, 
Nor  blush'd  to  wear  mv  tributary  bay  ! 
How  each  brave  breast  with  honestardorsheaVd, 
When  Shehon's  fene  the  patriot  band  reeeiv'd  ; 
While,  as  we  loudly  hail'd  the  chosen  few, 
Home's  awful  senate  rush'd  upon  the  \  iew  ! 

O  may  the  day  in  latest  annals  shine, 
That  made  a  Beaufort  and  an  Harley  mine; 
That  bade  them  leave  the  loftier  scene  awhile, 
The  pomp  of  guiltless  state,  the  patriot  toil, 
For  bleeding  Albion's  aid  the  sage  design, 
To  hold  short  dalliance  with  the  tuneful  Nine! 
Then  music  left  her  silver  sphere  on  high, 
And  bore  each  strain  of  triumph  from  the  sky  ; 
Sweil'd  the  loud  song,  and  to  my  chiefs  around 
Pbnr'd  the  full  peans  of  mellifluous  sound. 
My  Naiad-,  blythe  the  dying  accents  cailght; 
And  listening  dane'd  beneath  their  peavly  grot: 
In  gentler  eddies  play'd  my  conscious  wave, 
And  all  mv  reeds  their  softest  whispers  gave  ; 
Each  lay  with  brighter  green  adem'd  my  bow'rs, 
And  breath'd  a  fresher  fragrance  u:i  my  fiow'rs. 

But  lo  !  at  once  the  pealing  concerts  cease, 
And  crowding  theatre?  are  hush'd  in  peace. 
See,  on  yon  sage)  how  all  attentive  stand, 
To  catch  his  parting  eve,  and  waving  hand. 
Hark  !  he  begins  with  all  a  Tilly's  art, 
To  |>our  the  dictates  of  a  Cato's  heart,     [spire, 
Skill'd  to  pronounce  what  noblest  thoughts  in- 
Ile  blends  the  speaker's  with  lite  patriot's  fire  ; 
Bold  to  conceive,  nor  fim'rous  to  conceal, 
What  Britons  dare  to  think  he  dares  to  tell. 
'Tis  his  alike  the  ear  and  eyes  to  charm, 
To  win  with  action,  and  with  sense  to  warm. 
Untaught  in  flow'ry  periods  to  dispense 
The  lulling  sound  of  sweet  impertinence  : 
In  frowns  or  smiles  he  gains  an  equal  prize, 
Nor  meanly  fears  to  fall,  nor  creeps  to  rise  ; 
Bids  happier  da^s  to  Albion  be  restor'd, 
Bids  antient  justice  rear  her  radiant  sword  ; 
From  me,  as  from  mv  country,  claims  applause, 
And  makes  an  Oxford's  a  Britannia's  cause. 

N\  bile  arms  like  these  my  stedfast  sages  wield, 
While  mine  is  Truth's  impenetrable  shield; 
Say,  shall  the  puny  champion  fondly  dare 
To  wage  with  force  like  this  schoh-tic  war  ? 
Still  vainly  scribble  on  with  pert  pretence, 
With  all  the  rage  of  pedant  impotence  ? 
Say,  shall  I  foster  this  domestic  pest, 
This  parricide,  that  wounds  a  mother's  breast  ; 

Thus  in  some  gallant  ship  that  long  has  bore 
Britain's  victorious  cross  from  shore  to  shore, 
By  chance,  beneath  her  close  sequester'd  cells 
Some  low-born  worm,  a  lurking mischiefdwelis; 
Eats  his  blind  way,  and  saps  with  secret  guile 
The  deep  foundations  of  the  floating  pile. 


In  vain  the  forest  lent  its  stateliest  pride, 
Rear'd  her  tall  mast,  artdfram'd  her  knotty  side  j 
The  martial  thunder's  rage  in  vain  she  Hood, 
With  ev'ry  conflict  of  the  9  tor  ray  Hood  ; 
More  sure  the  reptile's  little  arts  devour 
Than  wars,  or  wave-,  or  Hums'  wintry  pow'r. 

Ye  fretted  pinnacles,  ye  fanes  sublime, 
Ye  tow  ra  that  wear  the  rriossy  vest  of  time  ! 
Ye  massy  piles  ofold  munificence. 
At  once  the  pride  of  learning  and  defence  ; 
Ye  cloisters  pale,  that  lengthening  to  the  sight 
To  contemplation,  step  by  step,  invite  ; 
Ye  high  arch'd  walks,  where  oft  the  whimpers 

clear 
Of  harps  unseen  have  swept  the  poet's  Car  j 
Ye  temples  dim,  where  pious  duty  bays 
Her  iiolv  hymns  for  ever-echoing  praise  ; 
Lo  !  your  lov"d  Isis)  from  the  bord'ring  vale, 
With  all  a  mother's  fondness  bids  you  hail!  — 
Mail,  Oxford,  hail  !  of  all  that's  p<  od  and  great, 
Of  all  that  's  fair,  the  guardian  and  the'Sfcat; 
Nurse  of  each  brave  pursuit,  each  geti'ro'us  aim,' 
By  truth  exalted  to  the  throne  of  fame'V  ' 

Like  Greece  in  science  and  in  libertr,'1' 
As  Athens  lcarn'd,  asLacedemon  free  ! 

Ev'n  now,  confess'd  to  my  adoring  eye1?, 
In  awful  ranks  thy  gifted  sons  arise. 
Tuning  to  knightly  t  ale  his  British  reeds, 
Thy  genuine  bard,-  immortal  Chaucer  leads.' 
His  hoarv  head  overlooks  the  gazing  quire, 
And  beams  on  all  around  celestial  tire. 
With  graceful  step  see  Addison  advance, 
The  sweetest  child  of  Attic  elegance  : 
See  Chillingworth  the  depths  of  doubt  explore, 
And  Selden  ope  the  rolls  of  antient  lore  : 
To  all  but  his  belov'd  embrace  deny'd, 
See  Locke  read  Reason,  his  majestic  bricle  : 
See  Hammond  pierce  religion's  golden  mine*; 
And  spread  the  treasur'd  stores  of  Truth  divine. 

All  wdio  to  Albion  gave  the  arts  of  peace, 
And  best  the  labors  plann'd  of  letter'd  ease  ; 
Whotaughtwith  truth,  or  with  pursuasionrnov'd, 
Whosooth'dwithnuinbers.orwithscnseimprov'd, 
Who  rang'd  the  power  of  reason,  or  refin'd 
All  that  adorn'd  or  humanized  the  mind  ; 
Each  priest  of  health,  that  nux'd  the  balmy  bowl. 
To  rear  frail  man,  and  stay  the  fleeting  soul ; 
All  crowd  around,  and,  echoing  to  the  sky, 
Hail  !  Oxford,  hail  !  with  filial  transport  cry. 
And  see  von  sapient  train  !  with  lib'ral  aim, 
'Twas  theirs  new  plans  of  liberty  to  frame; 
And  on  the  gotbic  gloom  of  slavish  sway 
To  shed  the  dawn  of  intellectual  day. 
With  mild  debate  each  musing  feature  glows, 
And  weil-weigh'd  counsels  mark  their  meaning 

brows. 
"  Lo  !  these  the  leaders  of  thy  patriot  line," 
A  Raleigh,  Haniden,  and  a  Sorhers  shine. 
These  from  thy  source  the  bold  contagion  caught. 
Their  future  sons  the  great  example  taught  ; 
While  in  each  youth  th'  hereditary  flame 
Still  blazes,  unextinguiih'd,  and  the  same  ! 
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Not  all  the  tasks  Of  thoughtful  peace  engage, 
' Tts  thine  to  form  the  hero  a3  the  sag( , 
I  see  'lie  sable-suited  prince  advance 
With  lilies  crow  n'd.thcspoils  of  bleedingFrance, 
Ed  ward .    The  Muses  in  yon  cloister's  shade 
Bound  on  his  maiden  thigh  the  martial  blade  i 
Bade  him  the  steel  for  British  freedom  draw ; 
And  Oxford  taught  the  deeds  thai  Cressy  saw. 

And  see.  great  father  of  the  sacred  hand, 
The  *  Patriot  King  before  me  -<=eins  to  stand. 
He,  bv  tin  bloom  of  this  gay  vale  beguil'd, 
That  chcer'd  with  lively  gi  :en  the  shaggy  wild. 
Hither  of  yore,  forlorn  forgotten  maid. 
The  Muse  in  prattling  infant  v  couvey'd  ; 
From  Vandal  rage  the  helpless  virgin  bore, 
And  iix'd  ner  cradle  on  my  friendly  shore  :         ; 
Soon  grew  the  maid  beneath  his  fost'ringhand,  i 
Soon  stream'd  her  blessings  o'er  the  enlightcn'd, 
land.  FdwerV 

Though  simple  was  the  dome,  where  first  to] 
She  de^/a'd,  and  rude  tier  early  Saxon  cell, 
Lft!  now  .--he  hold.- h<  r  state  in  sculpiur'd  bow'rs/l 
And  proudly  litis  to  1  leaven  her  hundred  tow'rs.  j 
'Twas  Alfred  fir  t,  with   letters  and  with  laws,] 
Adorn'd,  as  he  advane'd,  his  country's  cause :     \ 
lie  bade. relent  the  Briton's  stubborn  *oul, 
And  Booxh'd  to  soft  society's  eontrol 
A  rough  untutor'd  ace.     With  raptur'd  eye 
Elate  he  views  his  laurel'd  progeny  : 
Serene  he  smil«  to  find,  that  not  in  vain 
He  form'd  the  rudiments  of  learning's  reign  : 
Himself  he  m^rks  In  each  ingenuous  breast, 
With  all  the  founder  in  the  race  express'd  ; 
Con-ciou-.  he  sees  fair  Fredom  still  survive 
In  von  bright  domes,  ill-fated  fngitive  ! 
(Glorious,  ad   when    the.    Godded   pourM   fhe 
Vn-ully'd  on  his  antient  diadem)  [beam 

Well  pieas'd,  that  at.  hi?  own  Pierian  springy 
She  rests  her  weary  feet,  and  plume*  her  wing?; 
That  htre  at  last  she  takes  her  destin'd  stand, 
Here  deigns  to  linger  ere  she  leave  the  land. 
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At  mom  I  take  my  custom'd  round, 
To  mark  how  buds  yon  shrubby  mound, 
And  ev'rv  op'ning  primrose  count 
That  trimly  paints  mj  blooming  mount: 
( h  o'er  the  sculptures,  (piaint  and  rude, 
That  grace  my  gloomy  solitude. 
I  teach  in  winding  wreaths  to  stray 
Fantastic  ivy's  gadding  spray. 
Vt  eve,  within  yon  studious  nook, 
1  ope  ray  brase-era bossed  bock-. 
Portrayed  with  manv  a  holv  died 
Of  martyrs,  crown 'd  with  heavenly  meed. 
Then,  as  my  taper  waxes  dim, 
Chant,  ere  1  sleep,  my  raeasur'd  hymn  j 
And,  at  the  close,  the  gleams  behold 
Of  parting  wing?  bedropt  with  gold. 
While  such  pure  joys  my  bliss  create, 
Who  but  would  smile  at  guilty  state? 
Who  but  would  wish  hi<*  holy  lot 
In  calm  Oblivion's  bumble  grot  ? 
Who  but  would  casl  his  pomp  away. 
To  take  my  staff  and  .-since  gray  ; 
And  to  the  world's  tumultuous  stage 
Prefer1  the  blameless  hermitage! 


q  GO.     Inscription  in  a  Hermitage,  at  Anuey- 
Jlall,  in  Warwickshire.     T.  W'arton. 

BrxtATH  this  stony  roof  reclin'd, 
I,  sooth  to  peace  my  pcrw\e  mind  .' 
And  while  to  'hade  my  lowly  cave, 
Emljow'rimr  elms  their  umbrage  wave. ; 
Aud  while  the  maple  dMi  is  mine, 
The  beechen  cup,  unstain'd  with  wine  ; 
1  -corn  the  gay  licentious  croud, 
Nor  heed  the  toys  that  deck  the  proud. 

Within  my  limits  lone  and  still, 
The  blackbird  pipes  in  arth  s  trill 
Fast  by  mv  couch,  congenial  guest, 
The  wren  has  wove  hei  mossy  nest  ; 
From  busv  scenes  and  brighter  skies  ; 
To  lurk  with  innocence,  she  flic  ; 
Here  hopes  in  safe  repose  to  dwell, 
Hot  au^lu  suspects  the  sylvan  cell. 


§  6l.     Monody,  written  near  Strafford  uptrrt 

Avon.     T.  Wartos. 
Avotf,  thy  rural  views,  thy  pastures  wild, 
The  willows  that  o'erhang  tny  twilight  edge, 
Their   boughs  entangling  with  th'  embattled 

sedge  ; 
Thy  brink  with  wat'rv  foliage  quaintly  fring'd, 
Tliv  surface  with  reflected  verdure  ting'd, 
Sooth  mo  with  many  a  pensive  pleasure  mild. 
I  But  while  I  muse,  that  here  the  bard  divine 
t  Whose  sacred  dust  yon  high  arch'd  aisles  inclose, 
j  Where  the  tall  windows  rise  in  stately  rows 
j  Above  th'  cmbow'ring  shade, 
|  Here  first,  at  Fancy's  fairy  circled  shrine, 
|  Of  daisies  pied  his  infant  ofT'ring  made  ; 
i  Here  playful  yet,  in  stripling  years  unripe, 
[  Framd  of  thy  reeds  a  shrill  and  artless  pipe  : 
Sudden  thy  beauties,  Avon,  all  are  fled, 
As  at  the  waving  of  some  magic  wand; 
An  Imlv  trance  my  charmed  spirit  wing?, 
And  awful  shape  of  warriors  and  of  kings 
People  the  busv  mead, 

Like  spectres  swarming  to  the  wizard's  hall ; 
And  slowly  pace,  and  point  with  trembling  hand 
The  wounds  ill-covcr'd  by  the  purple  pall. 
Before  me  Pity  seems  to  stand 
A  wcepihg  mourner,  smote  with  anguish  sore, 
To  ice  .Misfortune  rend  in  frantic  mood 
His  robe  with  regal  wot"?  embroider'd  o'er. 
Pak   terror  leads  the  visionary  band, 
And  sternly  shakes  his  sceptre,  dropping  blootf. 


§  02.  On  the  Death  of  King  George  the  Second. 

T.  Wartox. 
So  stream  the  sorrows  that  embalm  the  brave, 
The  tears  that  science  sheds  on  Glory's  grave ! 


Alfred. 


So 
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So  pure  the  vows  which  classic  duty  pays 
To  bless  another  Brunswick's  rising  rays  ! 

O  Pitt,  if  chosen  strains  have  power  to  steal 
Thy  watchful  breast  awhile  from  Britain's  weal; 
If  votive  verse,  from  sacred  Isis  sent, 
Might  hope  to  charm  thy  manly  mind,  intent 
On  patriot  plans,  which  anticnt  freedom  drew, 
Aw  hue  with  fond  attention  deign  to  view 
This  ample  wreath,  which  all  th  assembled  Nine 
With  still  united  have  conspir'd  to  twine. 

Yes,  guideand  guardian  ofthycoun  try's  cause! 
Thv  conscious  heart  shall  hail  withjustappjausc 
Tlie  duteous  Muse,  whose  haste  officious  brings 
Her  blameless  otFring  to  the  shrine  of  king!  : 
Thy  tongue,  well  nuor'd  in  historic  lore, 
Can  speak  her  office  and  her  use  of  yore  : 
For  such  the  tribute  of  ingenuous  praise 
Her  harp  dUpcns'd  in  Grecja's  golden  days  ; 
Such  were  the  palms,  in  isles  of  old  renown, 
Sheeull'd,  todeck  the  guiltless  monarch's  crown; 
When  virtuous  Pindar  told,  with  Tuscan  gore 
How  scepter'd  Hiero  siam'd  Sicilia's  shore, 
Or  to  Iniid  Thcron's  raptur'd  eve  disclosed 
Bright  vales,  where  spirits  of  the  brave  repos'd  : 
Yet  still  beneath  the  throne,  unbrib'd,  she  sat 
The  decent  handmaid,  not  the  slave,  of  state; 
Pleas'd  in  the  radiance  of  the  regal  name 
To  blend  the  lustre  of  her  country's  fame  : 
For,  taught  like  ours,  she  dar'd  with  prudent  pi  id' 
Obedience  from  dependence  to  di\  ide  : 
Though  princes  claim'd  her  tributary  lays, 
With  truth  severe  she  temper'd  partial  praise  ; 
Conscious  she  kept  her  native  dignity, 
Bold  as  her  Hights,  and  as  her  numbers  free, 

And  sure  if  e'er  the  Muse  indulg'd  her  strains, 
With  just  regard  to  grace  heroic  reigns, 
Wh'ere could  Iter  glance  a  theme  of  triumphown 
So  dear  to  fame  as  George's  trophv'd  throne? 
At  whose  firm  base  thy  stedfast  soul  aspires 
To  wake  a  mighty  nation's  anticnt  tires : 
Aspires  to  baffle  Faction's  specious  claim, 
Bouse  England's  rage,  and  give  her  thunder  aim  : 
Oncemorethemainherconqu'vingbanners  sweep, 
Again  her  Commerce  darkens  all  the  deep. 
Thv  rix'd  resolve  renews  each  firm  decree 
That  made,  that  kept  of  yore,  thy  country  free, 
Call'd  by  thy  voice,  nor  deaf  to  war's  alarms, 
Its  willing  youth  the  rural  empire  arms  : 
.Again  the  lords  of  Albion's  cultur'd  plains 
March  the  firm  leaders  of  their  faithful  swains  ; 
As  erst  stout  archers,  from  the  farm  or  fold, 
Flain'd  in  the  van  of  many  a  baron  bold. 

Nor  thine  the  pomp  of  indolent  debate, 
The  war  of  words,  the  sophistries  of  state  : 
Nor  frigid  caution  cheeks  thy  free  design, 
Nor  stops  thy  stream  of  eloquence  divine  5 
For  thine  the  privilege",  on  few  bestow'd, 
To  feel,  to  think,  to  speak,  for  public  good 
In  vain  Corruption  calls  her  venal  tribes ; 
One  common  cause,  oneconunon  end  prescribes  : 
Nor  fear  nor  fraud  or  spares  or  screens  the  foe, 
But  spirit  prompts,  and  valor  strikes  the  blow. 


O  Pitt,  while  honor  points  thy  lib'ral  plan. 
And  o'er  the  Minister  exalts  the'  .Man, 
Isis  congenial  greets  thv  faithful  sway, 
Nor  scorns  to  bid  a  statesman  grace  her  lay. 
For 'tis  not  Hers,  by  false  connexions  drawn 
At  splendid  Slavery's  sordid  shrine  to  fawn  ; 
Each  native  effort  of  the  feeling  breast 
To  friends,  to  foes,  in  equal  fear,  supprcst  ". 
'Tis  uot  for  her  to  purchase  or  pursue 
The  phantom  favors  of  the  cringing  crew  : 
More  .useful  toils  her  studious  hours  engage. 
And  fairer  lessons  fill  her  spotless  page  : 
Beneath  ambition,  but  abo\e  disgrace, 
\v  ith  nobler  arts  she  forms  the  rising  race  : 
With  happier  tasks,  and  less  rcfin'd  pretence, 
In  elder  times,  she  woo'd  Munificence 
To  tear  her  arched  roofs  in  regal  guise, 
And  lift  her  temples  nearer  to  the  skies  ; 
Princes  ant)  prelate;  stretch'd  the  social  hand 
To  form,  diffuse,  and  fix,  her  high  command  : 
From  kings  she  claim'd,  yet  scorn' J  to  seek,  the 

prize  :  •  [wise 

From  kings,  like  George,  benignant,  just,  and 

Lo,  this  hergenuine  lore.  —  Nor  thou  refuse 

This  humble  present  of  no  partial  Muse 

From    that  calm   Bow'r*,  which  nura'd   thy 

thoughtful  youth 
In  the  pure  precepts  of  Athenian  truth  : 
Where  first  the  form  of  British  Liberty 
Beam'd  in  full  radiance  on  thy  musing  eye; 
That  form,  whose  mien  sublime,  with  equal  awe. 
In  the  same  shade  unblemish'd  Somcrs  saw  : 
Where  once  (for  well  she  lov'd  the  friendly  grove 
\A  Inch  ev'rv  classic  Grace  had  learn'd  to  rove) 
Her  whispers  wak'd  sage  Harrington  to  feign 
The  blessings  of  her  visionary  reign  ; 
Thatreign,  which  now,  uomorean  empty  theme. 
Adorns  Philosophy's  ideal  dream, 
But  crowns  at  last,  beneath  a  George's  smile. 
In  full  reality  this  favor'd  isle. 

§  OS.   On  the  Marriage  of  the  King,  MDCCLXI, 
to  her  Majesty.  T.  Warton. 

When  first  the  kingdom  to  thy  virtues  due 
Pose  from  tho  billowy  deep  in  distant  view  ; 
When  Albion's  isle,  old  Ocean's  peerless  pride, 
Tow'r'd  in  imperial  state  above  the  tide  ; 
What  bright  ideas  of  the  new  domain 
Form'd  the  fair  prospect  of  thy  promis'd  reign  ! 
And  well  with  conscious  joy  thy  breast  might 
That  Albion  was  ordain'd  thy  regal  scat :   [heat 
JiO  !  this  the  land,  where  Freedom's  sacred  race 
Has  glow'd  untam'd  ihro'  many  a  martial  age, 
Here  patriot  Alfred,  stain'd  with  Danish  blood, 
Rear'don  one  base  the  king's,  the  people's  good  : 
Here  Henry's  archers  fram'd  the  stubborn  bow 
That  laid  Alanzon's  haughty  helmet  l*>w  ; 
Here  walk'd  the  flamv,  that  still  superior  braves 
The  proudest  threats  of  Gaul's  ambition"  slaves  : 
Here  Chivalry,  stern  school  of  valor  oid, 
Her  noblest  feat;,  of  knightly  fame  enroll'd  ; 


*  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  in  which  also  Lord  Somers,  and  Sir  James  Harrington,  author  of  the 
X)ceana,  were  educated, 
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Heroic  champions  caught  the  clarion's  call, 
And  rhrong'd  the  feast  in  Edward's  banner' d  hall; 
While  chiefs,  like  George,  approv'd   in  worth 

alone, 
Unlpck'd  chaste  Beauty's  adamantine  zone. 
Lo  !  the  fam'd  isle,  which  hails  thy  chosen  sway, 
What  fertile  fields  her  temp'rate  suns  display  ! 
Where  Property  secures  the  conscious  swain, 
And  guards,  while  Plenty  gives,  the  golden  grain  : 
Hence  with  ripe  stores  her  villages  abound, 
Her  airy  downs  with  scatter'd  sheep  resound  ; 
Fre,*h  are  her  pastures  with  unceasing  rills, 
And  future  navies  crown  her  darksome  hills. 
To  bear  her  formidable  glory  far, 
Behold  her  opulence  of  hoarded  war? 
See,  from    ier  ports  a  thousand  banners  stream  ; 
On  e\'ry  coast  her  vengeful  lightnings  gleam  ! 
Meantime,  remote  from  Ruin's  armed  hand, 
In  peaceful  majesty  her  cities  stand  ; 
Whose  splendid  domes  and  busj  streets  declare 
Their  firmest  fort,  a  king's  parental  care. 

And  i  h  !  ble<-  Qneeri,  if  e'er  ihe  magic  pow'rs 
Of  warbled  truth  have  won  thy  musing  hours  ; 
Here  Poesy,  from  awful  days  of  yore, 
Has  pour'd  her  genuine  gifts  of  raptur'd  lore. 
]\Ji-!  oaken  bow'rs,  with  holy  verdure  wreatb/d, 
In  Druid  songs  her  solemn  spirit  breath'd  : 
Whik  cunning  Bards  at  antient  banquets  sung 
Of  paynim  foe!  defied,  and  trophies  hung. 
Here  Spe.iser  tnn'd  his  mystic  minstrelsy, 
And  dress'd  in  fairy  robes  a  Oneen  like  Thee. 
Here,  boldly  markd  with  ev'ry  living  hue, 
Nature's  unbounded  portrait  Shakspeare  drew  : 
But  chief  the  dreaded  group  of  human  woes 
The  daring  artist's  tragic  pencil  chose  ; 
Explored  the  pangs  that  rend  the  royal  breast, 
Those  wounds  that  lurk  beneath  the  tissued  vest. 
Lo  !  this  the  land,  whence  Milton's  Muse  of  fire 
High  soar'd  to  steal  from  heaven  a. seraph's  lyre  ; 
And  told  the  golden  ties  of  wedded  love 
In  sacred  Eden's  amaranthine  grove. 

Thine  too  '■  majestic  Bride,  thefavor'd  clime, 
Where  Science  sits  enslirin'd  in  roofs  sublime. 
O  mark,  how  green  her  wood  of  antient  bays 
O'er  Isis"  marje  in  many  a  chaplet  stray.-  ! 
Thither,  if  haply  some  disfcingufsh'd  fkm'r 
Of  these  mix  d  blooms  from  that  ambrosia}  bow'r 
Mightcitch  thvgluncc,  and, rich  in  Nature's  hue, 
Entwine  thy  diadem  with  honor  due  ; 
Jfseeroly  gifts  the  train  of  Phoebus  pay, 
'i     deck  imperial  Hymen's  festive  day  ; 

utl  er  thyself  shall  haste,  and  mildly  deign 
Tot  read  vvithnymph-kkc  step  theoonscjousplain; 
Pleas'd  in  the  Muse's  nook,  with  decpt  pride, 
To  tin  nv  the  sceptred  pall  of  state  aside. 
K<>r  from  the  shade  shall  George  be  long  away, 
Whiclu-lairiisCharlotia'ilove.and  courts  her,  stay. 
Tli  ^e  are  Britannia's  praises.    Deign  to  trace 
With  rapt  reflection  Freedom's  fav'rite  race! 
Bui    I-  ugh  thegen'roui  isle,  io  arts  and  arms, 
nd  supremem  Nature's choipestcharrnsj 
('■■    r.    -md  Cpnques't  guard  her  sea-girt 

throne, 
lappier.  blessing  still  she  calls  her  own  ; 


N 


And,  proud  to  cull  the  fairest  wreath  of  Fame* 
Crowns   her    chief  honors  with  a  Charlotte'5 


§  64. 


On  the  Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
T.  Wartok. 

Written  after  the  Installation  at   Windsor,  in 
the  same  y  tar. 

Imperial  Dome  of  Edward  wise  and  brave  ! 
Where     warlike    Honor's    brightest    banners 
wave  ;  [deeds, 

At   whose   proud  tilts,   unmatch'd    for   hardy 
Heroic  kings  have  frown'd  on  barbed  steeds  ; 
Though  now  no  more  thy  crested  chiefs  advance 
In  arm'd  array,  nor  grasp  the -glitt'ring  lance  ; 
Though  Knighthood  boasts  the  martial  pomp 

no  more 
That  gTac'd  its  gorgeous  festivals  of  yore  ; 

5ay,consciousDome,ife'erthy  marshall'd  knights 
So  nobly  deck'd  their  old  majestic  rites 

■Vswhcn,high-thron'd  amid  thy  trophy'd  shrine, 


George  shone  the  leader  pf  the  garter'd  Hue  i 

Yet  future  triumphs,  Windsor,  still  remain ; 
Still  may  thy  bow'rs  receive  as  brave  a  train  : 
For  lo  !  to  Britain  and  her  favor'd  Pair 
Heaven's  high  command  has  sent  a  sacred  Heir  ! 
Him  the  bold  pattern  of  his  patriot  sire 
Shall  fill  with  early  fame's  immortal  fire  : 
In  life's  fresh  spring  ere  buds  the  promis'd  prime,  » 
His  thoughts  shallmounttovirtue's  meed  sublime: 
The  patriot  fire  jhall  catch,  with  sure  presage, 
Hath  lib'ral  omen  of  his  op'ning  age  ; 
Then  to  thy  courts  shall  lead,  with  conscious  joy, 
In  stripling  beauty's  bloom,  the  princely  boy  ; 
There  firmly  wreathe  the  Braid  of  heavenly  d\  e, 
True  valor's  badge,  around  his  tender  thigh. 

Meantime,  thy  royal  piles  that  rise  elate 
With  many  an  antique  tow'r,  in  massy  state, 
In  the  young  champion's  musing  mind  shall  raise 
Vast  images  of  Albion's  elder  days  ; 
While,  as  around  his  eager  glance  explores 
Thychambers.roughwithwar'sconstructedstorcs, 
Rude  helms,  and  bruised  shields,  barbaric  spoils 
Of  antient  chivalry's  undaunted  toils  ; 
Amid  the  dusky  trappings  hung  on  hi^h, 
Young  Edward's  sable  mail  shall  strike  his  eye; 
Shall  fire  the  youth  to  crown  his  riper  years 
With  rival  fcfessys,  and  a  new  Poictiers ; 
On  the  same  wall,  the  same  triumphal  base, 
His  own  victorious  monuments  to  place. 

Korean  a  fairer  kindred  title  move 
His  emulative  age  to  glory's  love 
Than  Edward,  laureate  prince.  In  letter'd  truth, 
Oxford,  sage  mother,  school'dhisstudtous  youth: 
Her  simple  institute.-,  and  rigid  lore 
The  royal  nursling  unreluctant  bore  ; 
Nor  shunn'd,  at  pensive  eee,  with  lonesome  pace, 
Thecloister's  rnnon-light-chequer'd  floortojtrace; 
Nor  scorn'd  to  make  the  sun,  at  matins  due, 
Stream  through  the  storied  windows  holy  hue. 
Andoh,youngPri  nee,  be  thine  his  moralpraise; 
Nor  seek  in  fields  of  blood  his  warrior  bays- 
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\\  ar  has  its  charms  terrific.    Far  and  wide 
When  stands th 'em battled  host  in  banner'd  pride; 
O'cuthe  vcxt  plain  when  the  shrill  clangors  run, 
And  the  long  phalanx  flashes  in  the  sun  : 
When  now  no  dangers  of  the  deathful  day 
Mar  the  bright  scene,  nor  break  the  firm  arraj  ; 
Full  oft  too  rashly  glows  with  fond  delight 
The  youthful  breast,  and  asks  the  future  fight; 
Nor  know.;  that  Horror's  form,  a  spectre  wan, 
Stalks  yet  unseen,  along  the  gleaniy  van. 

Maj  no  such  rage  be  thine!  no  dazzling  ray 
Of  specious  fame  thv  stedfast  feet  betray  ! 
lie  thine  domestic  glory's  radiant  calm, 
Be  thine  the  sceptre  wreath'duithmanva  palm: 
Be  thine  the  throne  with  peaceful  cinblcmshung, 
The  silver  lyre  to  milder  conquests  strung! 

Instead  of  glorious  feats  achiev'd  in  arms, 
Bid  rising  arts  display  their  mimic  charms  : 
Just  to  thy  country's  fame,  in  tranquil  days, 
Record  the  past,  and  rouse  the  future  praise  : 
Before  the  public  eye, in  breathing  brass, 
Bid  thy  fam'd  father's  mightv  triumphs  pas,s  : 
Swell  the  broad  arch  with  haughty  Cuba's  fall, 
And  clothe  withJVIindeh's  plain  th 'historic  hall. 
Then  mourn  not,  Edward's  Dome,  thine  an- 
tient  boast, 
Thy  tournaments  and  listed  combats  lost ! 
From  Arthur's  Board,  no  more,  proud  castle, 

mourn 
Adventurous  Valor's  gothic  trophies  torn  ! 
Those  el6n  charms,  that  held  in  magic  night 
Its  elder  fame,  and  dimin'd  its  genuine  light 
At  length  dissolve  in  Truth's  meridian  ray, 
And  the  bright  Order  burst  to  perfect  day  : 
The  mystic  round,  begirt  with  bolder  peers, 
On  Virtue's  base  its  rescued  glory  rears  ; 
Sees  civil  Prowess  mightier  acts  achieve; 
Sees  meek  Humanity  distress  relieve  ; 
Adopts  the  Worth  that  bids  the  conflict  cease, 
And  claims  its  honors  from  the  Chiefs  of  Peace. 


§  65.  Ode  to  Sleep.    T.  Warton. 

Oy  this  my  pensive  pillow,  gentle  Sleep  ! 
Descend,  in  all  thy  downy  plumage  drest : 
Wipe  with  thy  wing  these  eyes  that  waketoweep, 
And  place  thy  crown  of  poppies  on  my  breast- 

0  steep  my  senses  in  oblivion's  balni, 
Andsoothmy  throbbing  pulse  with  lenient  hand; 
This  tempest  of  my  boiling  blood  becalm  ! 
Despair  grows   mild  at  thy  supreme  command. 
Yet  ah  !  in  vain,  familiar  with  the  gloom, 
And  sadly  toiling  through  the  tedious  night, 

1  seek  sweet  slumber,  while  that  virgin  bloom, 
For  ever  hov'ring,  haunts  my  wretched  sight. 
Nor  would  the  dawning  day  my  sorrows  charm: 
Black  midnight,  and  the  radiant  noon,  alike 
To  me  appear,  while  with  uplifted  arm 
Death  stands  prepar'd,  but  still  delays,  to  strike. 


Nor  haunt  the  crowd,  nor  tempt  the  main, 
For  splendid  care  and  guilty  gain! 

When  morning's  twilight  tinctur'd  beam 

Strikes  their  low  thatch  with  slanting  gleam, 
They  rove  abroad  in  ether  blue, 
To  dip  i he  scythe  in  fragrant  dew; 
The  sheaf  to  bind,  the  beech  to  fell, 
That  nodding  Bhades  a  craggy  dell. 

'Midst  gloomy  glades,  in  warbles  clear, 
Wild  nature's  sweetest  notes  they  hear  ; 
On  green  untrodden  banks  they  view 
The  hyacinth's  neglected  hue  : 
In  their  lone  haunts  and  woodland  rounds. 
They  spy  the  squirrel's  airy  bounds  ; 
And  startle  from  her  ashen  spray, 
Across  the  glen,  the  screaming  jay  : 
Each  native  charm  their  steps  explore 
Of  solitude's  sequester'd  store. 
For  them  the  moon  with  cloudless  ray 
Mounts,  to  illume  their  homeward  way: 
Their  weary  spirits  t»  relieve, 
The  meadows  incense  breathe  at  eve. 
No  riot  mars  the  simple  fare 
That  o'er  a  glimm'ring  hearth  they  snare  : 
But  when  the  curfew's  measur'd  roar 
Duly,  the  dark'ning  valleys  o'er, 
Has  ccho'd  from  the  distant  town, 
They  wish  no  beds  of  cygnet-down. 
No  trophicd  canopies,  to  close 
Their  drooping  eyes  in  quick  repose. 

Their  little  sons,  who  spread  the  bloora 
Of  health  around  the  clay-built  room, 
Or  through  the  primros'd  coppice  struy, 
Or  gambol  in  the  new-mown  hay ; 
Or  quaintly  braid  the  cowslip-twine, 
Or  drive  afield  the  tardy  kinej 
Or  hasten  from  the  sultry  hill 
To  loiter  at  the  shady  rill ; 
Or  climb  the  tall  pine's  gloomy  crest 
To  rob  the  raven's  anticnt  nest. 

Their  humble  porch  with  honeyed  flow'rs 
The  curling  woodbine's  shade  embow'rs  . 
From  the  trim  garden's  thymy  mound 
Their  bees  in  busy  swarms  resound. 
Nor  fell  Disease,  before  his  time, 
Hastes  to  consume  life's  golden  prime  ; 
But  when  their  temples;  song  have  wore 
The  silver  crown  of  tresses  hoar  ; 
As  studious  still  calm  peace  to  keep, 
Beneath  a  flow'ry  turf  they  sleep. 


§  66-  The  Hamlet,  written  in  Whichwood  Forest. 
T.  Warton. 

The  hinds  how  blest,  who  ne'er  beguil'd 
To  quit  their  hamlet's  hawthorn-wild, 


§  67.   Ode.  The  First  of  April.  T.  Wart01»% 

With  dalliance  rude  young  Zephyr  woos 
Coy  May.     Full  oft  with  kind  excuse 
The  boist'rous  boy  the  Fair  denies, 
Or  with  a  scornful  smile  complies. 

Mindful  of  disaster  past, 
And  shrinking  at  the  northern  blast, 
The  sleety  storm  returning  still, 
The  morning  hoar  and  ev'ning  chill ; 
Reluctant  comes  the  timid  Spring. 
Scarce  a  bee,  with  airy  ring, 
Murmurs  the  blossom'd  boughs  around, 
That  clothe  the  garden's  southern  bound  : 

F  f  4  Scarce 
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Scarce  a  sickly  straggling  flow'r 
Decks  tht-  rough  castle's  rifted  tow'r  : 
Scarce  the  hardy  primrose  peeps 
From  the  dark  dell's  entangled  steeps : 
O'er  the  held  of  waving  broom  : 
Slowly  shoots  the  golden  bloom  : 
And,  but  by  fits,  the  furze-clad  dale 
Tinctures  the  transitory  gale  : 
While  from  the  shrupb'ry's  nak'd  maze, 
W  here  the  vegetable  blaze 
Of  Flora's  brightest  'broidery  shone, 
Ev'ry  chequer"d  charm  is  flown  ; 
Save  that  the  lilac  hangs  to  view 
Its  bursting  gems  in  clusters  blue. 

Scant  along  the  ridgy  land 
The  beans  their  new-born  ranks  expand  r 
The  fresh-turn'd  soil  with  tender  bhdes 
Thinly  the  sprouting  barley  shades : 
Fringing  the  forest's  devious  edge, 
Hah-rob'd  appears  the  haw-thorn  hedge; 
Or  to  the  distant  eye  displays 
Weakly  green  its  budding  sprays. 

The  swallow,  for  a  moment  seen, 
Skims  in  haste  the  village  green  : 
From  the  grey  moor,  on  feeble  wing, 
The  screaming  plovers  idly  spring  ;  ° 
The  butterfly,  gay-painted  soon, 
Explores  awhile  the  tepid  noon, 
And  fondly  trusts  its  tender  cives 
To  fickle  suns  and  fiatt'ring  skies. 

Fraught  with  a  transient,  frozen  show'*, 
Jf  a  cloud  should  haply  low'r, 
Sailing  o'er  the  landscape  dark, 
Mate  on  a  sudden  is  the  lark  ; 
But  -when  gleams  the  sun  again 
O'er  the  pearl-besprinkled  plain, 
And  from  behind  his  wat'ry  veil 
Looks  through  the  thin-descending  hail, 
She  mounts,  and  less'ning  to  the  Bight 
Salutes  the  blythe  return  of  light,  ° 
And  high  her  tuneful  track  pursues 
Mid  the  dim  rainbow's  scattcr'd  hues. 

_Where  in  venerable  rows 
"W  idely  waving  oaks  inclose 
The  moat  of  yonder  antique  hall, 
Swarm  the  rooks  with  clam'rous  call; 
And,  to  the  toils  of  nature  true, 
Wreath  their  capacious  nests  anew. 

Musing  through  the  lawny  park, 
The  lonely  poet  loves  to  mark 
Flow  various  greens  in  faint  degrees 
Tinge  the  tall  groups  of  various  trees : 
While,  careless  of  the  changing  year, 
The  pine  cerulean,  never  fear, 
Tow'rs  distinguished  from  the  rest, 
And  proudly  vaunts  her  winter  vest. 

Within  some  whispering  osier  isle, 
Where  Glym's  low  banks  neglected  smile; 
And  each  trim  meadow  -till  retains 
The  wint'ry  torrent's  oozy  stains  : 
Beneath  a  willow,  long  forsook, 
The  fisher  seeks  his  ciistdm'd  nook  ; 
And  bursting  thro'  th<  <  r^kli-.v-edge 
1  hat  clowns  the  (juri  jgC, 
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He  startles  from  the  bordering  wood 
The  bashful  wild-duck's  early  brood. 

O'er  the  broad  downs,  a  novel  race, 
Frisk  the  lambs,  with  faltering  pace, 
Add  with  eager  Meetings  fill 
The  fo^s  that  skirts  the  beacon'd  hill. 

His  free-born  \igor  yet  unbroke 
To  lordly  man's  usurping  yoke, 
The  bounding  colt  forgetsto  play  : 
Basking  beneath  the  nootjde  ray, 
And  streteh'd  among  the  daisies,  pride 
OF  a  green  dingle's  sloping  side  : 
While  far  beneath,  where  nature  spreads 
Her  boundless  length  of  level  meads, 
In  loose  luxuriance  taught  to  stray 
A  thousand  tumbling  riiis  inlay 
\\  iili  silver  veins  the  .ale,  or  pass 
Redundant  thro  the  sparkling  grass, 

Yet  in  these  nr<  pages  rude, 
'Midst  her.  pen-ive  soiilude, 
Fancy,  with  prophetic  glance, 
Sees  the  teeming  months  advance; 
The  !:cld,  the  Forest;  green  and  gay, 
'I  he  dappled  slope,  the  tedded  haV, 
Sees  the  reddening  orchard  blow, 
The  harvest  nave,  the  vintage  flow; 
Sees  June  unfold  his  glossy  robe 
Of  thousand  hues  o'er  •.II  the  globe  ; 
Sees  Ceres  grasp  her  crown  of  corn. 
And  plenty  load  her  ample  horn. 


§68.     Ode.     The  Suicide.     T.  Warton. 

Beneath  the  beech,  whose  branches  bare 
Smit  with  the  lightning's  vivid  glare, 

O'erhang  the  craggy  road, 
And  whistie  hollow  as  they  wave ; 
Within  a  solitary  grave, 
A  wretched  Suicide  holds  bis  aceurs'd  abode. 
Lower'd  the  grim  morn,  in  murky  dies 
Damp  mists  involved  the  scowling  skies, 

And  dimm'd  the  struggling  day  ; 
As  by  the  brook  that  ling'ring  laves 
Yon  rush-grown  moor  with  sable  waves 
Full  of  the  dark  resolve  he  took  his  sullen  way. 
I  rnark'd  his  desultory  pace, 
His  gestures  strange,  and  varying  face, 

With  many  a  inutter'd  sound  ; 
And  ah  !  too  late  aghast  I  view'd 
The  reeking  hlade,  the  hand  embru'd  ; 
Hcfell,  andgroaninggrasp'din  agony  theground. 
Full  many  a  melancholy  night 
He  watch'd  the  slow  return  of  light ; 

And  sought  the  pow'rs  of  sleep, 
To  spread  a  momentary  calm 
O'er  his  sad  couch,  and  in  the  balm     fsteep, 
Of  bland  oblivion's  dews  his  burning  eyes  to 
Full  oft,  unknowing  and  tinknown, 
He  wore  his  endless  riooris  alone, 

Amid  the  autumnal  wood  : 
Oft  was  be  wont  in  hasty  fit, 
Abrupt  the  social  boar-!  to  quit, 
And  gaze  with  eager,  glwice  upon  the  tumbling 
Hood. 

Beck'ning 
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Beck'ning  the  wretch  U)  torments  new. 
Despair,  fur  ever  ;n  las  view, 

A  spectre  pale,  appear/d  ; 
While,  u  the  shades  of  eve  arose 
And  brought  the  day's  unwelcome  close, 
Morehcmblcandhugehcrgiant-shapesheieur'd. 

'  Is  this,'  mistaken  Scorn  will  cry, 
'  Is  this  the  vuuth,  whose  genius  high 
Could  build  the  genuine  rhyme? 

*  Whose  bosom  mud  the  fav'ring  Muse 
■  Had  Btor'd  with  all  her  ample  views, 

'  Parent  of  fairest  deeds,  and  purposes  sublime  ?' 

Ah  !   from  the  Muse  that  bosom  mild 
By  ttcach'rous  magic  was  begun  d, 

To  strike  the  deathful  blow  : 
She  fill  d  his  soft  ingenuous  mind 
With,  many  a  feeling  too  rcfin'd,  [woe. 

And  rous'd  to  livelier  pangs  his  wakeful  sense  of 

Though  dooin'd  hard  penury  to  prove, 
And  the  sharp  stings  of  hopeless  love  j 

To  griefs  congenial  prone, 
More  wounds  than  nature  gave  he  knew, 
While  misery's  form  his  fancy  drew 
1 1)  dark  ideal  hues,  and  horrors  not  its  own. 

Then  wish  not  o'er  his  earthly  tomb 
The  baleful  nightshade's  lurid' bloom 

To  drop  its  deadly  dew  : 
Nor,  oh  !  forbid  the  twisted  thorn, 
That  rudely  binds  his  turf  forlorn,       [anew. 
With  spring's  green-swelling  bads  to  vegetate 

What  though  no  marble-piled  bust 
Adorn  his  desolated  dust, 

With  speaking  sculpture  wrought? 
Pity  shall  woo  the  weeping  Nine 
To  build  a  visionary  shrine,  [brought. 

Hung  with  unfading  flow'rs,  from  fairy  regions 

What  though  refus'd  each  chanted  rite  ? 
Here  viewless  mourners  shall  delight 

To  touch  the  shadowy  shell  : 
And  Petrarch's  harp,  that  wept  the  doom 
Of  Laura  lost,  in  early  bloom, 
Jn  melancholy  tones  shall  ring  his  pensive  knell. 

To  sooih  a  lone  unhallow'd  shade, 
This  votive  dirge  sad  duty  paid, 

Within  an  ivy'd  nook  : 
Sudden  the  halt-sunk  orb  of  day 
More  radiant  shot  its  parting  ray,  [took : 

And  thus  a  cherub-voice  my  charm'd  attention 

'  Forbear,  fond  bard,  thy  partial  praise  j 
1  Nor  thus  for  guilt  in  specious  lays 

'  The  wreath  of  glorv  twine  : 
'  In  vain  with  hues  of  gorgeous  glow 
'  Gay  Fancy  gives  her  vest  to  flow,   [confine. 
r  Unless  Truth's  matron-hand  the  floating  folds 

'  Just  Heaven,  man's  fortitude  to  prove, 
«  Permits  through  life  at  large  to  rove 

'The  tribes  of  hell-born  woe  ; 
c  Yet  the  same  pow'r  that  wisely  sends 

*  Life's  fiercest  ills,  indulgent  lends  [foe. 
'  Religion'* golden  shield  to  break  th*  embattled 
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'  Her  aid  divino  had  lull'd  to  rest 

'  \un  foul  self-murtheier's  throbbing  lvreajt, 

'  And  stay'd  the  rising  storm  : 
'  Had  bade  the  sun  of  hope  appear 
'  To  gild  the  darken'd  hemisphere,       [form. 
'  And  give  the  wonted  bloom  to  nature'*  blasted 
1  Vain  man  !  'tis  Heaven's  prerogative 
'  To  take,  what  first  it  d.ign'd  to  give, 

'  Thy  tributary  breath  : 
'In  awful  expectation  plac'rL, 
'  Await  thy  doom,  nor  impious  haste 
'  To  pluck  from  God's  right  hand  his  iniitru- 
*  ments  of  death.' 


§  69.  Ode.  Sent  to  a  Friend  mi  his  lea'\v^  a  fa- 
vorite Village  in  HampshU e.    T.  War.1  ox. 

Ah,  mourn  thy  lov'd  retreat!  No  more 
Shall  classic  steps  thy  scenes  explore ! 
When  morn's  pale  rays  but  faintly  peep 
O'er  yonder  oak-crown'd  airy  steep, 
Who  now  shall  climb  its  brows,  to  view 
Thy  length  of  landscapes  ever  new  ; 
Where  summer  flings,  in  careless  pride, 
Her  varied  vesture  far  and  wide  ? 
Who  mark,  beneath,  each  village-charm, 
Or  grange,  or  elm-encircled  firm  : 
The  flinty  dove-cote's  crowded  roof, 
Watch'd  by  the  kite  that  rails  aloof: 
The  tufted  pines  whose  umbrage  tall 
Darkens  the  long-deserted  hall : 
Thevet'ran  beech,  that  on  the  plain 
Collects  at  eve  the  playful  train  ■ 
The  cot  that  smokes  with  early  fire, 
The  low-roof  d  fane's  embosom'd  spire  ? 
Who  now  shall  indolently  stray 
Through  the  deep  forest's  tangled  way  : 
Pleas'd  at  his  custom'd  task  to  find 
The  well-known  hoary-tressed  hind, 
That  toils  with  feeble  h?nds  to  clean 
Of  wither'd  houghs  his  pittance  mean  i 
W  ho  mid  thy  nooks  of  hazle  sit, 
Lost  in  some  melancholy  fit ; 
And  list'ning  to  the  raven's  croak, 
The.  distant  flail,  the  falling  oak  ? 
Who,  through  the  sunshine  and  the  show'r, 
Descry  the  rainbow-painted  tow'r? 
Who,  wandering  at  return  of  Mav, 
Catch  the  first  cuckow's  vernal  lay? 
Who,  musing  waste  the  summer  hour. 
Where  high  o'er-arching  trees  embow'r 
The  grassy  lane  so  rarelv  pae'd, 
With  azure  flow'rets  idiv  grae'd  ? 
Unnotic'd  now,  at  twilight's  dawn 
[Returning  reapers  cross  the  lawn  : 
[Nor  fond  attention  loves  to  note 
The  wether's  bell  from  fokls  remote  ; 
W  hile  own'd  .by  no  poetic  eye, 
Thy  pensive  evening  shade  the  skv ! 
!     For  lo  !  the -bard  who  rapture  found 
From  ev'ry  nual  sight  or  sound  ; 
Whose  genius  warm,  and  judgement  chaste, 
No  charm  of  genuine  nature  pass'd  ; 

Who 
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Who  felt  the  M use's  purest  tires, 
Far  from  thy  favor' d  haunt  retires  : 
Who  peopled  ait  thy  vocal  bow'rs 
W  ith  shadow?  shafts  and  nirv  pow'rs. 

Behold,  a  dread  repose  resumes, 
As  erst,  thy  sad  sequester'd  glooms  ! 
From  the  deep  dell,  where  shaggy  root- 
Fringe  the  rough  brink  with  wreathed  j-hoots, 
Th'  unwilling  genius  flies  forlorn, 
His  primro-c-chaplet  rudely  torn. 
With  hollow-shriek  the  nvmphs  forsake 
The  pathless  copse,  and  hedge-row  brake. 
Where  the  delv'd  mountain's  headlong  side 
Its  chalky  entrails  opens  wide, 
On  the  green  summit,  ambush'd  high, 
No  longer  echo  loves,  to  lie, 
No  pearl-crown'd  maid,  with  wily  look, 
Rise  bee  k'ning  from  the  reedy  brook. 
Around  the  glow-worm's  glimm'ring  bank, 
No  fairies  run  in  fiery  rank  ; 
Nor  brush,  half  seen,  in  airy  tread, 
The  violet's  imprinted  head. 
Eut  Fancy,  from  the  thickest  brown, 
The  glades  that  wear  a  conscious  frown, 
The  forest-oaks,  that  pale  and  lone 
Nod  to  the  blast  with  hoarser  tone, 
Rough  glens,  and  sullen  waterfalls, 
Her  bright  ideal  offspring  calls. 

So  by  some  sage  inchanter's  spell, 
(As  old  Arabian  fables  tell) 
Amid  the  solitary  wild, 
Luxuriant  gardens  gaily  smil'd  : 
From  sapphire  rocks  the  fountain  RtreanVd, 
With  golden  fruit  the  branches  heam'd  ; 
Fair  forms,  in  ev'ry  vvondrou.-  wood, 
Or  lightly  tripp'd,  or  solemn  Mood  ; 
And  oft,  retreating  from  the  view, 
Betray'd  at  distance,  beauties  new  : 
While  gleaming  o'er  the  crisped  bow'rs 
Rich  spires  arose,  and  sparkling  tow' is. 

If  bound  on  service  new  to  go, 
The  master  of  the  magic  show  . 
His  transitory  charm  withdrew. 
Away  th'  illusive  landscape  flew  : 
Dun  clouds  obscur'd  the  gsoves  of  gold, 
Blue  lightning  smote  the  blooming  mold  ; 
In  visionary  glory  rear'd, 
The  gorgeous  castle  disappear'd  : 
And  a  bare  heath's  unfruitful  plain 
Usurp'd  the  wizard's  proud  domain. 


§70.  TheArtofpreservinglhalth.  Armstrong 

£  O  O  K     I.       AIR. 

Daughter  of  Pa>an.  queen  of  ev'ry  joy, 
Hygeia*  ;  whole  indulgent  smiles  sustains 
The  various  race  luxuriant  nature  pours, 
\nd  on  th'  immortal  essences  bestows 
immortal  youth  ;  auspicious,  O descend! 
Vhou,  cheerful  guardian  of  the  rolling  year, 
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Whether  thou  wanton's!  on  the  western  gale, 
Or  shak'st  the  rigid  pimwns  of  the  north, 
DifTusest  life  and  vigor  thro'  the  tracts 
Of  air,  thro'  earth,  and  ocean's  deep  domain. 
When  thro'  the  blue  serenity  of  heaven 
Thy  pow'r  approaches,  all  the  wasteful  host 
Ot  pain  and  sickness,  squalid  and  deform'd, 
Confounded  sink  into  the  loathsome  gloom, 
Y\  here  in  deep  Erebus  involv'd  the  fiends 
Grow  more  profane.  Whatever  shapes  of  death, 
Shook  from  the  hideous  chambers  of  the  globe, 
Swarm  thro'  theshudderingair:  whatever  plagues 
Or  meagre  famine  breeds,  or  with  slow  wings 
Rise  from  the  putrid  wat'ry  element, 
The  damp  waste  forest,  motionless  and  rank, 
That  smothers  earth  and  all  the  breathless  winds, 
Or  the  vile  carnage  of  tbA inhuman  field; 
Whatever  baneful  breathes  the  rotten  south  ; 
Whatever  ills,  th'  extremes  of  sudden  change 
Of  cold  and  hot,  or  moist  and  dry  produce  ; 
They  fly  their  pure  effulgence  :  they,  and  all 
The  secret  poisons  of  avenging  Heaven, 
And  all  the  pale  tribes  halting  in  the  train 
Ot  vice  and  needless  pleasure  :  or  if  aught 
The  comet's  glare  amid  the  burning  sky, 
Mournful  eclipse,  or  planets  ill  combin'd, 
Portend  disastrous  to  the  vital  world, 
Thy  salutary  pow'r  averts  their  rage, 
Averts  the  general  banc  :  and  but  for  thee 
Nature  would  sicken,  nature  soon  would  die. 
Without  thy  cheerful  active  energy 
No  rapture  swells  the  breast,  no  poet,  sings, 
Xo  more  the  maids  of  Helicon  delight. 
Come  then  with  me,  O  goddess,  heavenly-gay' 
Begin  the  song  ;  and  let  it  sweetly  flow, 
And  let  it  wisely  teach  thy  wholesome  laws: 
•'  How  best  the  fickle  fabric  to  support 
'  Of  mortal  man  ;  in  healthful  body  how 
'  A  heathful  mind  the  longest  to  maintain. 
"lis  hard,  in  such  a  strife  of  rules  to  choose 
The  best,  and  those  of  most  extensive  use  j 
Haider  in  clear  and  animated  song 
Dry  philosophic  prepepts  to  convey. 
Vet  with  thy  aid  the  secret  wilds  I  trace 
Of  Nature,  and  with  daring  steps  proceed 
Thro' paths  the  Muses  neve*  trod  before. 

Nor  should  I  wander  doubtful  of  my  way, 
Had  I  the  lights  of  that  sagacious  mind 
Which  taught  to  cheek  the  pestilential  fire, 
And  quell  th©  deadly  Python  of  the  Nile. 
O  thou,  belov'd  by  all  the  graceful  arts, 
Thou,  long  the  fav'rite  of  the  healing  pow'rs, 
Indulge,  O  Mead  !  a  well  design'd  essay, 
Howe'er  imperfect ;  and  permit  that  1 
My  little  knowledge  with  my  country  share, 
Till  you  the  rich  Asclepian  stores  unlock, 
And  with  new  graces  dignify  the  theme. 

Ye  who  amid  this  feverish  world  would  wear 
A  body  free  of  pain,  of  cares  a  mind, 
Fly  the  rank  city,  shun  its  turbid  air ; 


Hygeia,  the  goddess  of  Health,  was,  according  to  the  genealogy  of  the  heathen  deities,  the 
diughter  of  ^sculapiusi  who,  as  well  as  Apollo,  was  distinguished  by' the  name  of  Psan. 

Breathe 
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Breathe  not  the  chaos  of  eternal  smoke 
And  volatile  corruption,  from  the  dead, 
The  dying,  sick'ning,  and  the  living  world 
Exhal'd,  to  sully  heaven's  transparent  dome 
With  dim  mortality,     it  is  not  Air 
That  from  a  thousand  lungs  reeks  back  to  thine, 
Sated  with  exhalations  rank  and  fell, 
The  spoil  of  dunghills,  and  the  putrid  thaw 
Of  nature,  when  from  shape  and  texture  she 
Relapses  into  righting  elements  : 
It  is  not  Air,  hut  floats  a  nauseous  mass 
Of  all  obscene,  corrupt,  offensive  things. 
Much  moisture  hurts ;  hut  here  a  sordid  bath, 
W  ith  oily  rancor  fraught,  relaxes  more 
The  .solid  frame  than  simple  moisture  can. 
Beside,  immur'd  in  many  a  sullen  bay 
That  never  felt  the  freshness  of  the  breeze, 
This  slumbering  Deep  remains,  and  ranker  grow 
With  sickly  rest:  and  (tho'  the  lungs  abhor 
To  drink  the  dun  fuliginous  abyss) 
Did  not  the  aeid  vigor  of  the  mine, 
Roll'd  from  so  many  thundering  chimneys,  tame 
The  putrid  streams  that  over-swarm  the  sky, 
This  caustic  venom  would  perhaps  corrode 
Those  tender  cells  that  draw  the  vital  air, 
In  vain  with  all  their  unctuous  rill*  bedew'd  ; 
Or  by  the  drunken  venous  tubes,  that  yawn 
In  countless  pores  o'er  all  the  pervious  skin, 
Jmbib'd,  would  poison  the  balsamic  blood, 
And  rouse  the  heart  to  ev'rv  fever's  rage. 
While  yet  you  breathe,  away  the  rural  wilds 
Invite;  the  mountains  call  you,  and  the  vales; 
The  woods,  the  streams,  and  each  ambrosial 
That  fans  the  ever-undulating  sky  ;  [breeze 

A  kindly  sky  !  whose  fostering  pow'r  regales 
Man,  beast,  and  oil  the  vegetable  reign,  [smiles 
Find  then  some  woodland  scene  where  Nature 
Benign,  where  all  her  honest  children  thrive. 
To  us  there  wants  not  many  a  happy  scat ; 
Look  round  the  smiling  land,  such  numbers  rise 
We  hardly  fix,  bewilder'd  in  our  choice. 
See  whete,  enthron'd  in  adamantine  state, 
Proud  of  her  bards,  imperial  Windsor  sits  ; 
There  choose  thy  seat,  in  some  aspiring  grove 
Fast  by  the  slowly-winding  Thames  ;  or  where 
Broader  she  laves  fair  Richmond's  green  retreats 
(Richmond,  that  sees  an  hundred  villas  rise 
Rural  or  gay).     Oh  !  from  the  summer's  rage, 
Oh  !  wrap  me  in  the  friendly  gloom  that  hides 
I'mbrageous  Ham  !  But,  if  the  busy  Town 
Attract  thee  still  to  toil  for  pow'r  or  gold, 
Sweetly  thou  may'st  thy  vacant  hours  possess 
In  Hampstead,  courted  by  the  western  wind  ; 
Or  Greenwich,  waving  o'er  the  winding  flood  ; 
Or  lose  the  world  amid  the  sylvan  wilds 
Of  Dulwich,  yet  by  barbarous  arts  iinspoii'd. 
Green  rise  the  Kentish  hills  in  cheerful  air; 
But  on  the  marshy  plains  that  Essex  spreads 
Build  not,  nor  rest  too  lone;  thy  wandering  feet. 
For  on  a  rustic  throne  of  dewy  turf, 
With  baneful  fogs  her  aching  temples  bound, 
Quartana  there  presides  :  a  meagre  fiend, 
Begot  by  Earns,  when  his  brutal  force 
C\  Biprcss'd  the  slothful  Naiad  of  the  fens. 


From  such  a  mixture  sprung,  this  fitful  pest 
With  feverish  blasts  subdues  the  sick'ning  lunch 
Cold  tremors  come,  with  mighty  love  of  seat, 
Convulsive  yawntngs,  lassitude  and  pains 
That  sting  theburthen'd  brows,  fatigue  the  loins, 
And  rack  the  joints,  and  ev'rv  torpid  limb; 
Then  parching  heat  succeeds,  till  copious- sweats 
O'erflow  :  a  short  relief  from  former  ill-. 
Beneath  repeated  shocks  the  wretches  pine  : 
The  vigor  sinks,  the  habit  melts  away  ; 
The  cheerful,  pure,  and  animated  bloom 
Dies  from  the  face  with  squalid  atrophy 
Devour'd,  in  sallow  melancholy  clad. 
And  oft  the  sorceress,  in  her  sated  wrath, 
Resigns  them  to  the  furies  of  her  train  ; 
The  bloated  Hydrops,  and  the  yellow  fiend 
Tinged  with  her  own  accumulated  gall. 

In  quest  of  sites,  avoid  the  mournful  plain 
Where  osiers  thrive,    and    trees  that  love  the 
Where  many  lazy  muddy  rivers  flow  :      [lake; 
Nor,  for  the  wealth  that  all  the  Indies  roll, 
Fix  near  the  marshy  margin  of  the  main. 
For  from  the  humid  soil,  and  wat'ry  reign, 
Eternal  vapors  rise  ;  the  spungy  air 
For  ever  weeps  ;  or,  turgid  with  the  weight 
Of  waters,  pours  a  sounding  deluge  down. 
Skies  such  as  these  let  ev'ry  mortal  shun 
Who  dreads  the  dropsy,  palsy,  or  the  gout. 
Tertian,' corrosive  scurvy,  or  moist  catarrh  ; 
Or  any  other  injury  that  grows 
From  raw-spun  fibres  idle  and  unstrung, 
Skin  ill  perspiring,  and  the  purple  flood 
In  languid  eddies  loii'ring  into  phlegm. 

Yet  not  alone  from  humid  skies  we  pine  ; 
For  air  may  he  too  dr\\     The  subtle  heaven. 
That  winnows  into  dust  the  blasted  downs, 
Rare,  and  extended  wide  without  a  stream, 
loo  fast  imbibes  th'  attenuated  lymph, 
Which,  by  the  surface  from  the  blood  exhales. 
The  lungs  grow  rigid,  and  with  toil  essay 
Th  ir  flexible  vibrations  ;  or  inflam'd, 
Their  tender  ever-moving  structure  thaws. 
Spoil'd  of  its  limpid  vehicle,  the  blood 
A  mass  of  lees  remains,  a  drossy  tide 
That  flow  as  Lethe  wander-,  thro'  the  veins ; 
[Inactive  in  the  services  of  life, 
Unfit  to  lead  its  pitchy  current  through 
The  secret  mazy  channels  of  the  brain. 
The  melancholy  Fiend  (that  worst  despair 
Of  physic)  hence  the  rii-i-coinplexion'd  man 
Pursues,  whose  blood  is  dry,  whose  fibres  gain 
Too  stretch'd  a  tone :  and  hence  in  climes  a  fhisl 
So  sudden  tumults  seise  the  trembling  nerves, 
And  burning  fevers  glow  with  double  rage. 

Fly,  if  you  can,  these  violent  extremes 
Of  air,  the  wholesome  is  nor  moist  nor  dry. 
But  as  the  pow'r  of  choosing  is  denied 
To  half  mankind,  a  further  task  ensues ; 
How  best  to  mitigate  these,  fell  extremes, 
How  breathe  unhurt  the  withering  element, 
Or  hazy  atmosphere  :  tho'  custom  moulds 
To  ev'ry  clime  the  soil  Promethean  clay  ; 
And  he  who  first  the  fogs  of  Essex  breath'd 
(So  kind  is  native  air)  may  in  the  fens 
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Of  E?scx  from  inveterate  ills  revive 
At  pure  Montpetier  or  Bermuda  caught. 
Bat,  if  the  raw  aw!  amzy  heaven  offend. 
Correct  the  >oil  ami  «irv  the  aowues  up 
Of  wat'rv  cxnalatiun  ;  wale  and  deep 
Conduct  your  trenches  thro'  the  quaking  bog; 
Solicitous,  with  all  your  winding  an  , 
Betray  th'  unwilling  lake  into  the  stream  ; 
And  weed  the  forest)  and  invoke  the  winds 
To  break  tbe  toils  where  strangled  vapors  lie  ; 
Or  thro'  the  thickets  send  the  erackluog  flames 
Meantime  at  home  with  cheerful  hies  dispel 
The  humid  air :  and  let  your  table  smoke 
With  solid  roast  or  bak'd  ;  or  what  the  herds 
Of  tanitr  breed  supply  ;  or  what  the  wilds 
Yield  to  the  toilsome  pleasures  of  the  ehace. 
Generous  your  wine,  the  boast  of  rip'iiin;:  years, 
But  frugal  be  your  cups  ;  The  languid  frame, 
Vapid  and  sunk  from  yesterday's  debauch, 
S!. rinks  from  the  cold  embrace  of  wat'ry  hea- 
But  neither  these,  nor  all  Apollo's  urts,     [vens. 
Disarm  the  dangers  of  the  dropping  sky, 
Un'ess  with  exereise  and  manly  toil        [blood. 
\  ju  hrr.ee  poor  nerves,  and  spur  the  lagging 
The  fatt'ning  crime  let  all  the  sons  of  ease 
Avoid  ;  it  indolence  would  wish  to  live, 
Go,  yawn  and  loiter  out  tbe  long  blow  year 
In  fairer  skies.  If  droughty  regions  parch  [blood, 
The  skin  and  lungs,  and  bake  the  thick'ning 
Deep  in  the  waving  forest  chr>nse  your  seat, 
Where  fuming  trees  refresh  the.  thirsty  air ; 
And  wake  the  fountains  from  their  secret  beds, 
And  into  lake-  dilate  the  rapid  stream. 
Ktrf  spread  your  gardens  wide  :  and  let  the  cool, 
The  moist  relaxing  vegetable  store 
Prevail  in  each  repast :  your  food  supplied 
Bv  bleeding  life,  he  gently  wasted  down, 
Bv  'ofr  decoction  and  a  mellowing  heat, 
To  liquid  balm  ;  or  if  the  solid  mass 
You  ciioose,  tormented  in  the  boiling  vvftve  ; 
That,  thro"  the  thirsty  channels  of  the  blood 
A  smooth  diluted  chyle  may  ever  flow. 
1  tie  fragrant  dairy  from  its  cold  recess 
It.-  nectar  acid  or  benign  will  pour 
To  drown  your  thirst;  or  let  the  mantling  bowl 
Of  keen  sherbet  the  fickle  taste  relieve. 
For  with  the.  vicious  blood  the  simple  stream 
"\\  ill  hardly  mingle;  and  fermented  cups 
Oft  dissipate  more  moisture  than  they  give. 
Yet  when  pale  seasons  rise,  or  winter  rose 
His  horrors  o'er  tbe  world,  thou  may'st  indulge 
In  feast  more  genial,  and  impatient  broach 
The  mellow  cask.     Then  too  the  scourging  air 
Provokes  to  keener  toils  than  sultry  droughts 
Allow.     But  rarely  we  such  skies  blaspheme. 
Steep'd  in  continual  rains,  or  with  raw  fogs 
Bedew'd,  our  seasons  droop  :  incumbent  still 
A  pond'rousheaven  o'erwhelms  the  sinking  soul: 
Lab'ring  with  storms,  in  happy  mountains  rise 
Th'  embattled  clouds,  as  if  the  Stygian  shades 
Had  left  the  dungeon  of  eternal  night, 
Till  black  with  thunder  all  the  South  descends. | 
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Scarce  in  a  show'rlese  day  the  heavens  indulge 
Our  melting  clime  ;  except  the  baleful  East 
Withers  the  tender  spring,  and  sourly  checks 
The  fancv  of  the  year.     Our  fathers  talk 
Of  Bummers,  balmy  airs,  and  skies  serene. 
Good  Heaven  !   for  what  unexpiated  crimes 
This  dismal  change  !  The  brooding  elements 
Do  thev,  vour  pow'rful  ministers  of  wrath, 
Prepare  some  fierce  exterminating  plague  ? 
Or  i-  it  fix'd  in  the  decrees  above 
That  lofty  Albion  melt  into  the  main? 
Indulgent  nature  !  O  dissolve  this  gloom  1 
Bind  in  eternal  adamant  the  winds 
That  drown  or  wither  :  give  the  genial  West 
To  breathe,  and  in  its  turn  the  sprightly  North  t 
And  may  once  more  the  circlino;  seasons  rule 
The  year;  not  mix'd  in  ev*ry  monstrous  day! 

Meantime,  the  moist  malignity  to  shun  [naign 
Of  burthen'd  skies,  mark  where  the  dryenam- 
Swells  into  cheerful  hills;   where  marjorum     • 
And  thyme,  the  love  of  bees,  perfume  the  air  j 
And  where  the  *  eynonrhodon  with  the  rose 
For  fragrance  vies ;   for  in  the  thirsty  soil 
Most  fragrant  breathe  the  aromatic  tribes. 
There  bid  thy  roofs  high  on  the  baskjng  steep 
Ascend  ;  there  light  the  hospitable  fires, 
And  let  them  see  the  winter  morn  arise ; 
The  summer  evening  blushing  in  the  west : 
While  with  umbrageous  oaks  the  ridge  behind 
O'erbung,    defends    you    from    the    blusl'ring 

north, 
And  bleak  affliction  of  the  peevish  east. 
Oh  !  when  the  growling  winds  contend,  and  all 
The  sounding  forest  fluctuates  in  the  storm  ; 
To  sink  m  warm  repose,  and  hear  the  din 
Howl  o'er  tbe  steady  battlements,  delights 
Above  the  luxury  of  vulgar  sleep. 
The  murmuring  rivulet,  and  the  hoarser  strain 
Of  waters  rushing  o'er  the  slippery  rocks, 
Will  nightly  bill  you  to  ambrosial  rest. 
To  please  the  fancy  is  no  trifling  good, 
Where  health  is  studied  ;  for  whatever  moves 
The  mind  with  calm  delight,  promotes  the  jwst 
And  natural  movements  of  th'  harmonious  frame 
Besides  the  sportive  brook  for  ever  shakes 
The  trembling  air,  that  floats  from  hill  to  hill, 
From  vale  to  mountain,  with  incessant  change 
Of  purest  element,  refreshing  still 
Your  airy  seat,  and  uninfected  gods. 
Chiefly  tor  this  I  praise  the  man  who  builds 
High  on  the  breezy  ridge,  whose  lofty  sides 
TIi'  ethereal  deep  "with  endless  billows  chafes. 
His  purer  mansion  nor  contagious  years 
Shall  reach,  nor  deadly  putrid  airs  annoy. 

But  may  no  fogs,  from  lake  or  fenny  plain, 
Involve  my  hill !  And  whereso'er  you  build  ; 
Whether  on  sun-burnt  Epsom,  or  the  plains 
Wash'd  by  the  silent  Lee  ;  in  Chelsea  row. 
Or  hiah  Blackheath  with  win fry  winds  assail'd. 
Dry  be  your  house  ;  but  airy  more  than  warn.. 
Flse  ev'ry  breath  or  ruder  wind  will  strike 
Vour  tender  body  thro'  with  rapid  pains ! 


•  The  wild  rose,  or  that  which  grow  on  the  common  brier. 
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your  voice, 
Or  moist  Gravcdo  load  your  aching  brows. 
These  to  defy,  and  .til  the  fates  that  dwell 
In  cloister'd  air,  tainted  with  steaming  life, 
J.et  lol'tv  cielings  grace  your  ample  rooms  ; 
And  still  at  azure  noontide  may  your  dome 
Atev'ry  window  drink  the  liquid  sky. 

Need  we  tile  sunny  situation  here, 
And  theatres  open  to  the  south,  commend  ! 
Here,  where  the  morning's  misty  breath  infests 
More  than  the.  torrid  noon  ?    How  sickly  grow, 
How  pate,  the  plants  in  tho^e  ill-fated  vales 
That,  circled  round  with  the  gigantic  heap 
Of  mountains,  never  felt,  nor  ever  hope 
To  feel,  the  genial  vigor  of  the  sun  ! 
While  on  the  neighb'ring  hill  the  rose  inflames 
The  verdant  spring  ;  in  virgin  beauty  blows 
The  tender  lily,  languishingly  sweet ; 
O'er  ev'ry  hedge  the  wanton  woodbine  roves, 
And  autumn  ripens  in  the  summer's  ray. 
Nor  less  the  warmer  living  tribes  demand 
The  fost'ring  sun  ;  whose  energy  divine 
Dwells  not  in  mortal  tire  ;  whose  gen'rous  heat 
Grows  thro'  the  mass  of  grosser  elements, 
And  kindles  into  life  the  pond'rous  spheres. 
Cheer'd  by  the  fond  invigorating  warmth. 
We  court  thy  beams,  great  majesty  of  day  ! 
If  not  the  soul,  the  regent  of  this  world, 
First-born  of  heaven,  and  only  less  than  God ! 

BOOK    II.       DIET. 

Enough  of  Air.     A  desert  subject  now, 
Rougher  and  wilder,  rises  to  my  sirht. 
A  barren  waste,  where  not  a  garland  grows 
To  bind  the  Muse's  brow  ;  nor  even  a  proud 
Stupendous  solitude  frowns  o'er  the  heath, 
To  rouse  a  noble  horror  in  the  soul  : 
But  rugged  paths  fatigue,  and  error  leads 
Through  endless  labyrinths  the  devious  feet. 
Farewell,  ethereal  fields!  the  humbler  arts 
Of  life  :  The  Table  and  the  homely  Gods 
Demand  iny  song.  Eh/sian- gales,  adieu !    [flow, 

The  blood,  the  fountain  whence   the  spirits 
The  gen'rous  stream  that  water;  ev'ry  part, 
And  motion,  vigor,  and  warm  lite  conveys 
To  every  particle  that  moves  or  live.*; ; 
This  vital  fluid,  through  unnuoiber'd  tubes 
Pour'd  by  the  heart)  and  to  the  heart  again 
Refunded  ;  seourg'd  for  ever  round  and  round: 
Enrag'd  with  heat  and  toil,  at  last  forgets 
Its  balmy  nature  ;  virulent  and  thin 
It  grows  ;  and  now,  but  that  a  thousand  gates 
Are  open  to  its  flight,  it  would  destroy 
The  parts  it  cherish'd  and  repair'd  betore. 
Besides,  the  flexible  and  tender  tubes 
Melt  in  the  mildest  most  nectareous  tide 
That  ripening  nature  rolls  ;  as  in  the  strffim 
Its  crumbling  banks:  but  what  the  vital  force 
Of  plastic  fluids  hourly  hatters  down, 
That  very  force,  those  plastic  particles 
Rebuild  :  so  unliable  the  state  of  man- 
For  this  the  watchful  appetiw  was  £iven, 


Daily  with  fash  materials  to  repair 
This  unavoidable  expi-iici  oi  hie, 
1  In  ■  IKCWMary  w.trtc  of  flesh  and  bloud. 
lL:.ce  the  couCoCtife  pow'rs,  with  various  art, 
Subdue  the  cruder  aliment-  to  chyle  ; 
The  cjlyle  to  blood  ;  the  foamy  purpl*  tide 
To  liquors,  which  thro'  fun  1  arteries 
To  different  parts  their  w lading  course  pursue  ; 
To  try  new  changes,  and  new  forms  put  on, 
Or  tor  the  public,  or  some  private  use. 

Nothing  so  foreign  but  th'  athletic  hind 
Can  labor  into  blood.     The  hungry  meal 
Alone  he  (ears,  or  aliments  too  thin  ; 
By  vi'lent  powers  too  easily  subd-i'd. 
Too  soon  expell'cl.     His  daily  labor  thaws 
To  friendly  chyle  the  most  rebellious  mats 
That  salt  can  harden,  or  the  smoke  of  years$ 
Nor  does  hi.-  gorte  the  rancid  bacon  rue, 
Nor  that  which  Oestrto  sends,  tenacious  paste 
Of  solid  milk.     But  ye  of  softer  clay, 
Infirm  and  delicate!  and  ye  who  waste 
With  pale  and  bloated  sloth  the  tedions  day  ! 
Avoid  the  stubborn  element,  avoid 
The  full  repast ;  and  let  sagacious  age 
Grow  wiser,  lesson'd  by  the  dropping  teeth. 

Half  subtiliz'd  to  chyle,  the  licpiid  food 
Readiest  olteys  th'  assimilating  powers  ; 
And  soon  the  tender  vegetable  mass 
Relents ;  anil  soon  the  young  of  those  that  tread 
The  stedfast  earth,  or  cleave  the  green  aby-s-. 
Or  pathless  sky.     And  if  the  steer  most  fall, 
In  youth  and  sanguine  vigor  let  him  die  ; 
Nor  stay  till  rigid  age  or  heavy  ails 
Absolve  him  ill-recputcd  from  the  yoke. 
Some  with  high  forage  and  luxuriant  ease 
Indulge  the  vet'ran  ox  ;  but  wi^cr  thou, 
From  the  bald  mountain  or  the  barren  downs 
Expect  the  flocks  by  frugal  nature  fed  ; 
A  race  of  purer  blood,  with  exercise 
Refiu'd,  and  scanty  fare  :  for,  old  or  young 
The  stall'd  are  never  healthy,  nor  the  cramm'd. 
Not  all  the  culinary  arts  can  tame 
To  who]som,c  food  th  abominable  growth 
Of  rest  and  gluttony  ;  the  prudent  laste 
Rejects  like  bane  such  loathsome  lusciousnes*.' 
The  languid  stomach  curses  even  the  pure 
Delicious  fat,  and  all  the  race  of  oil: 
For  more  the.  oily  aliments  relax 
Its  feeble  tone  ;  and  with  the  eager  lymph 
(Fond  to  incorporate  with  all  it  meet-,) 
Coyly  they  mix,  and  shun  with  slipp'ry  wiles 
The  woo'd  embrace.     The  irresolublc  oil, 
So  gentle  late  and  blandishing,  in  floods 
Of  rancid  bile  o'erflows  :  what  tumults  hence. 
What  horrors  rise,  were  nauseous  to  relate. 
Choose  leaner  viands,  ye  whose  jovial  make 
Too  fast  the  gummy  nutriment  imbibes : 
Choose  sober  meals,  and  rouse  to  active  life 
Your  cumbrous   clay  ;    nor  on  th'  enfeebling 
Irresolute,  protract  the  morning  hours,  [down. 
But  let  the  man,  whose  bones  are  thinly  clad* 
With  cheerful  ease  and  succulent  tepast 
Improve  his  slender  habit.     Each  extreme 
From  the  best  mean  o£  vanity  depart*. 

I  couid 
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I  could  relate  what  table  lliis  demands 

Or  that  complexion  j  what  the  various  powJrs 

Of  various  foods:  hut  fifty  venr>  would  roll, 
And  fifty  more,  before  the  tale  were  done. 
Besides,  thcreoften  lurks  some  nameless,  strange, 
Peculiar  thing ;  noron  (he  skin  display'd, 
Felt  in  the  pulse,  nor  in  the  habit  seen  ; 
Which  finely  a  powon  in  the  food  that  most 
The  temp'rature  affects.  There,  are,  whose  blood 
Impetuous  rages  thro'  the  turgid  veins. 
Who  better  bear  the  fierv  fruits  of  Ind 
Than  the  moist  Melon,  or  pale  Cucumber. 
Of  cbillv  nature  others  Hv  the  board 
Supplied  with  slaughter;  and  the  vernal  pow'rs 
For  cooler,  kinder,  sustenanse  implore. 
Some  ev'n  the  gen'rons  nutriment  detest 
Which  in  the  shell,  the  sleeping  embrvo  rears. 
Some,  more  unhappy  still,  repent  the  gins 
Of  Pales — soft,  delicious,  and  benign  ; 
The  balmv  quintessence  of  ev'rv  flow'r, 
And  ev'ry  grateful  herb  that  decks  the  spring; 
The  fost'ring  dew  of  tender  sprouting  life  ; 
The  best  reflection  of  declining  age; 
The  kind  restorative  of  those  who  lie 
Half  dead,  and  panting  from  the  doubtful  strife 
Of  nature  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  death. 
Try  all  the  bounties  of  this  fertile  globe, 
There  is  not  such  a  salutary  food 
As  suits  with  ev'rv  stomach.     But  (except 
Amid  the  mingled  mass  of  fish  and  fowl, 
And  boil'd  and  bak'd,  you  hesitate  by  which 
You  sunk  oppress'd,  or  whether  not  by  all). 
Taught  by  experience,  soon  you  may  discern 
What  pleases  ;  what  offends.      Avoid  the  cates 
That  lull  the  sicken  d  appetite  too  long  ; 
Or  heave  with  feverish  flushings  all  the  face, 
Burn  in  the  palms,  and  parch  the  rough'ning 

tongue ; 
Or  much  diminish  or  too  much  increase 
Th'expence,  which  nature's  wise  ceconomv, 
Without  or  waste  or  avarice,  maintains. 
Such  cates  abjur'd,  let  prowling  hunger  loose, 
And  bid  the  curious  palate  roam  at  will ; 
They  scarce  can  err  amid  the  various  stores 
That  burst  the  teeming  entrails  of  the  world. 

Led  by  sagacious  taste,  the  ruthless  king 
Of  beasts  on  blood  and  slaughter  only  lives  ; 
The  tiger  form'd  alike  to  cruel  meals, 
"Would  at  the  manger  starve  :  of  milder  seeds, 
The  generous  horse  to  herbage  and  to  grain 
Confines  his  wish  ;  tho'  fabling  Greece  resound 
The  Thracian  steeds  with  human  carnage  wild. 
Proinp'.ed  by  instinct's  never-erring  pow'r 
Each  creature  knows  its  proper  aliment ; 
But  man,  th'  inhabitant  of  ev'ry  clime, 
With  all  the  commoners  of  nature  feeds, 
Directed,  bounded,  by  this  pow'r  within, 
Their  cravings  are  well  aim'd  :  voluptuous  Man 
Is  by  superior  faculties  misled, 
Misled  from  pleasure  e'erj  inquest  of  joy. 
Sated  with  nature':,  boons, what  thousands  seek, 
With  dishes  toriur'd  from  their  native  taste, 
And  mad  variety,  to  spur  beyond 
Its  wi^ir  v\  ill  the  jaded  appetite  .' 


Is  this  for  pleasure?  Learn  a  juster  taste  ; 
And  know  that  temperance  is  true  luxury. 
QrisH  prid'?   I'or-tie  some  nobler  aim  : 
Dismiss  your  parasites,  who  praise  for  hire  ; 
\ndearn  the  fair  esteem  of  honest  men,  [vonr% 
Y\  hose  praise  is   fame.      Form'd  of  such  clay  as 
The  sick,  the  famish'd,  shiver  at  vour  gates. 
Kven  modest  want  may  ble^s  your  hand  unseen, 
Tho'  hush'd  in  patient  wretchedness  at  home, 
Is  their  no  virgin  grae'd  with  ev'ry  charm 
But  that  which  binds  the  mercenary  vow? 
No  youth  tif  genius,  whose  neglected  bloom 
I  nfoster'd  sickens  in  the  barren  shade? 
No  worthy  man,  by  fortune's  random  blows. 
Or  by  a  heart  too  gen'rons  and  humane, 
("onstrain'd  to  leave  his  happy  natal  seat, 
And  si^h  for  wants  more  bitter  than   his  own? 
There  are,  while  human  miseries  abound, 
A  thousand  wavs  to  w;>>u*  superfluous  wealth, 
W  ithout  one  fool  or  flatterer  at  your  board, 
W  ithout  one  hour  of  sickness  or  disgust. 

Hut  other  ills  th'  ambiguous  feast  pursue, 
Resides  provoking  the  lascivious  taste. 
Such  various  foods,  tho'  harmless  each  alone, 
Each  other  violate  ;  and  oft  we  see 
What  strife  is  brew'd,and  what  pernicious  bane, 
From  combinations  of  innoxious  things. 
Th'  unbounded  taste  I  mean  not  to  confine 
To  hermit's  diet,  needlessly  severe. 
But  would  you  long  the  sweets  of  health  enjoy, 
Or  husband  pleasure  ;  at  one  impious  meal 
Exhaust  not  half  the  bounties  of  the  year. 
Of  ev'ry  realm.     It  matters  not  meanwhile 
How  much  to-morrow  differ  from  to-day  ; 
So  far  indulge:  'tis  fit,  besides,  that  man, 
To  change  obnoxious,  be  to  change  inur'd. 
But  stay  the  curious  appetite,  and  taste 
V»"ith  caution  fruits  you  never  tried  before. 
For  want  of  use,  the  kindest  aliment 
Sometimes  offends;  while  custom  tames  the  rage 
Of  poison  to  mild  amity  with  life. 

So  Heaven  has  form'd  us  to  the  general  bste 
Of  all  its  gifts,  so  custom  has  improv'd 
This  bent  of  nature,  that  few  simple  foods, 
Of  all  that  earth,  or  air,  or  ocean  yield, 
But  by  excess  offend.     Beyond  the  sense 
Of  lisht  refection,  at  the  genial  board 
Indulge  not  often  ;  nor  protract  the  feast 
To  dull  satiety  ;  till  soft  and  slow 
A  drowsy  death  creeps  on,  lb'  expansive  soul 
Oppress'd  and  sinother'd  the  celestial  fire. 
The  stomach,  urg'd  beyond  its  active  tone, 
Hardly  to  nutrimental  chyle  subdues 
The  softest  food  •.  nnfinish'd  and  depravM, 
The  chyle  in  all  its  future  wand'rings  owns 
Its  turbid  fountain  ;  not  by  purer  streams 
So  to  be  clear'd,  but  foulness  will  remain. 
To  sparkling  wine  what  fernent  can  exalt 
Th'  imripen'd  grape  ?  Or  what  mechanic  skill 
From  thecrude'ore  can  spin  the  ductile  gold  J 

Gross  riot  treasures  up  a  wealthy  fund 
Of  plagues  ;  but  more  immedicable  ills, 
Attend  the  lean  extreme-     For  physic  knows 
How  to  disburden  the  too  tumid  veins* 

Ev'n 
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Ev'n  how  to  ripen  the  half-Iabor'd  blood  : 
BuJ  io  unlock  the  cicinciii.il  tubes, 
CoTlaps'd  and  shrunk  with  long  inanity, 
And  with  balsamic  nutrimeat  repair 

The  dried  and  worn  out  hahit,  were  lo  bid 
Old  age  grow  green,  and  were  a  second  spring  : 
Or  the  tall  ash,  long  rayish'd  from  the  soil, 
Thro'  wither'd  veins  imbibe  the  venial  dew. 
When  hunger  calls,  obey;  nor  often  wait 
Till  hunger  sharpen  to  corrosive  pain  : 
For  the  keen  appetite  will  feast  beyond 
What  nature  well  can  bear;  and  one  extreme 
Ne'er  without  danger  meets  its  own  reverse. 
Too  greedily  th'  exhausted  veins  absorb 
The  recent  chyle,  and  load  enfeebled  pow'rs 
Oft  to  th'  extinction  of  the  vital  flame. 
To  the  pale  cities,  by  the  firm-set  siege 
And  famine  humbled,  may  this  verse  be  borne. 
And  hear,  ye  hardiest  suns  that  Albion  breeds  ! 
Long  toss'd  and  famish'd  on  the  wintry  main  ; 
The  war  shaok  off,  or  hospitable  shore 
Attain'd,  with  tern  p'rance  bear  the  shock  of  joy; 
Nor  crown  with  festive  rights  th' auspicious  day: 
Such  feasts  might  prove  inorefatalthanthewaves, 
Than  war  or  famine.     While  the  vital  fire 
Bums  feebly,  heap  not  the  green  fuel  on  ; 
lint  prudently  foment  the  wand'ring  spark 
With  what  the  soonest  feels  its  kindred  touch  : 
lie  frugal  e'en  of  that ;  a  little  give 
At  first :   that  kindled,  add  a  little  more  ; 
Till  by  delib'rate  nourishing,  the  flame 
Heviv'd  with  all  its  wonted  vigor  glows. 

But  tho'  the  two  (the  full  v.nd  the  jejune) 
Kxtremes  have  each  their  vice  ;  it  much  avails 
liver  with  gentle  tide  to  ebb  and  flow 
From  this  to  that  :  so  nature  learns  to  bear 
Whatever  chance  or  headlong  appetite 
May  bring.     Besides,  a  meagre  day  subdues 
The  cruder  clods  by  sloth  or  luxury 
Collected,  and  unloads  the  wheels  of  life. 
Sometimes  a  coy  aversion  to  the  feast 
Comes  on,  while  vet  no  blacker  omen  low'rs; 
Then  is  a  time  to  shun  the  tempting  board, 
Were  it  your  natal  or  your  nuptial  day. 
Perhaps  a  fast  so  seasonable  starves 
The  latent  seeds  of  woe,  which  rooted  once 
Might  cost  you  labor.     But,  the  clay  retum'd 
Of  festal  luxury,  the  wise  indulge 
Most  in  the  tender  vegetable  breed  : 
Then  chiefly  when  the  summer  beams  inflame 
The  brazen  heavens,  or  angry  Sirius  sheds 
A  fev'rish  taint  thro'  the  still  gulph  of  air. 
The  moist  cool  viands  then,  and  flowing  cup 
From  the  fresh  dairy-virgin's  lib'ral  hand, 
Will  save  your  head  from  harm,  tho'  round  the 

world 
The  dreaded  *  Causos  roll  his  wasteful  fires, 
Pale  humid  Winter  loves  the  gen'rous  board, 
The  meal  more  copious,  and  a  wanner  fare ; 
And  longs  with  old  wood  and  old  wine  to  cheer 
His  quaking  heart.     The  season*  which  divide 
Th'empiresof  heatand  cold  5  by  neither claim'd, 


In  fluune'd  bv  both  ;  a  middle  regimen 
Impose.     Thro'  autumn's  lang,ui->ning  domain 
De  cending,  nature  by  degrees  invites 
To  growing  luxury.     But  from  the  depth 
Of  winter  when  th'  invigorating  year 
Emerges ;  when  Favonius,  flu.-4i'd  with  love, 
Tovful  and  young,  in  every  breeze  descends 
More  warm  and  wanton  on  his  kindling  bride  ; 
Then,  shepherds,  then  begin  to  spue  your  flocks; 
And  learn,  with  wise  humanity,  to  check 
The  Iustof  blood.  Now  pregnant  earth  commits 
A  various  offspring  to  th'  indulgent  sky: 
Now  bounteous  nature  feeds  with  lavish  hand 
The  prone  creation  yields  what  once  suflie'd 
Their  dainty  sov'reign,  when   the   world   was 

young, 
Ere.  yet  the  barb'rous  thirst  of  blood  had  seis'd 
Theliuman  breast.  Each  rolling  month  matures 
The  food  that  suits  it  most :  so  does  each  clime. 

Far  in  the  horrid  realms  of  winter,  where 
Th'  established  oceans  heaps  a  monstrous  waste 
Of  shining  rocks  and  mountains  to  the  pole, 
There  lives  a  hardy  race,  whose  plainest  wants 
Relentless  earth,  their  cruel  step-mother, 
Regards  not.     On  the  waste  of  iron  fields, 
Intam'd,  intractable,  no  harvests  wave  ; 
Pomona  hates  them,  and  the  clownish  god 
Who  tends  the  garden.     In  this  frozen  world 
Such  cooling  gifts  were  vain  :  a  fitter  meal 
Isearn'd  with  ease  ;  for  here  the  fruitful  spawn 
Of  Ocean  swarms,  and  heaps  their  genial  board 
With  gen'rous  fare  and  luxury  profuse. 
These  ate  their  bread, the  only  bread  they  know; 
These,  and  their  willing  slave,  the  deer  thatcrops. 
The  shrubby  herbage  on  their  meagre  hills. 
Girt  by  the  burning  zone,  not  thus  the  South 
Her  swarthy  sons  in  either  Ind  maintains ; 
Or  thirsty  Libya,  from  whose  fervid  loins 
The  lion  bursts,  and  ev'ry  fiend  that  roams 
Th'  affrighted  wilderness.  The  mountain  herd, 
Adust  and  dry,  no  sweet  repast  affords  ; 
Nor  does  the  tepid  main  such  kinds  produce, 
So  perfect,  so  delicious,  as  the  shoals 
Of  icy  Zembla.     Rashly  where  the  blood  [tain 
Brews  fev'rish  frays ;  where  scarce  the  tubes  sus- 
Its  tumid  fervor  and  tempestuous  course, 
Kind  Nature  tempts  not  to  such  gifts  as  these. 
But  here  in  livid  ripeness  melts  the  grape ; 
Here,  finish'd  by  invigorating  suns, 
Thro'  the  green  shade  the  golden  orange  glows! 
Spontaneous  here  the  turgid  melon  yields 
A  gen'rous  pulp  ;  the  coco  swells  on  high 
With  milky  riches  ;  and  in  horrid  mail 
The  crisp  ananas  wraps  its  poignant  sweets  : 
Earth's  vaunted  progeny  ;  in  ruder  air 
Too  coy  to  flourish,  ev'n  too  proud  to  live, 
Or  harclly  rais'd  by  artificial  fire 
To  vapid  life.     Here,  with  a  mother's  smile, 
Glad  Amalthea  pours  a  copious  horn  :     . 
Here  buxom  Ceres  reigns  :  th'  autumnal  sea    ■ 
In  boundless  billows  fluctuates  o'er  their  plains. 
What  suits  the  climate  best,  what  suits  the  men, 


*  The  burning  Fever, 
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Nature  MbfusfeS  most,  and  most  the  tastfe 
Denim    Th«  fountain,  cdg'd  with  n.ry  nine 
Or  acid  fruit,  bedews  their  thirsty  souls. 
The  breeze  eternal  breathing  round  Uieif  limhs 
Supports  in  rise  intolerable  air; 
While  the  cool  palm,  the  plantain,  and  the  grove 
That  waves ob  gloomy  Lebanon,  assuage 
The  torrid  hell  that  beams  upon  their  heads. 

Now  come,  ve  Naiads,  to  the  fountain  lead  ; 
Now  let  mc  wander  thro'  vour  gelid  reign. 
I  burn  to  view  th'  enthusiastic  Wild* 
Bv  mortal  else  untrod.      I  hear  the  din 
( >f  waters  ihund'ring  o'er  the  ruin'd  cliffs. 
With  liolv  rev'rencel  approach  the  rocks  [song. 
Whence  glide  the  streams  renown'd  m  antienl 
Here  from  the  desert  down  the  rumbling  steep 
First  springs  the  N  ile ;  here  bursts  the  sounding  Po 
In  angry  waves  ;  Euphrates  hence  devolves 
A  mighty  flood  to  water  half  the  east  ; 
And  there,  in  Got.iic  solitude  reclin'd, 
The  cheerless  Tanais  pours  his  hoary  urn. 
What  solemn  twilight,  what  stupendous  shades, 
Invrrap  these  infant  floods  !  Thro'  ev'ry  nerve 
A  sacred  horror  thrills,  a  pleasing  fear 
Glides  o'er  mv  frame.  The  forest  deepens  round ; 
And,  more  gigantic  still,  th*  impending  trees 
Stretchtheirextravagant  arms  athwart  the  gloom. 
Are  these  the  confines  of  some  fairy  world, 
A  land  of  Genii?  Say,  beyond  these  wilds 
What  unknown  nations,  if  indeed  beyond 
Aught  habitable  lies  ?  And  whither  leads, 
To  what  strange  regions,  or  of  bliss  or  pain, 
That  subterraneous  way  ?   Propitious  maids, 
Conduct  me,  while  with  fearful  steps  I  tread 
This  trembling  ground.  Thetask  remainstosing 
Your  gifts  (so  P?ean,  so  the  pow'rs  of  health 
Command)  to  pTaise  your  crystal  element : 
The  chief  ingredient  in  Heaven's  various  works  ; 
Whose  flexile  genius  sparkles  in  the  gem, 
Grows  firm  in  oak,  and  fugitive  in  wine; 
The  vehicle,  the  source,  of  nutriment 
And  life  to  all  that  vegetate  or  live. 

O  comfortable  streams !   With  eager  lips, 
And  trembling  hand,  the  languid  thirty  qtiaff 
New  life  in  von  :  fresh  vigor  fills  their  veins. 
No  warmer  cups  the  rural  ages  knew; 
None  warmer  sought  the  fires  of  human  kind 
Happy  in  temperate  peace  !  Their  equal  days 
Felt  not  th'  alternate  fits  of  fev'rish  mirth 
And  sick  dejection      Still  serene  and  pleas'd, 
They  knew  no  pains  but  what  the  tender  soul 
With  pleasure  yields  to,  and  would  ne'er  forget. 
Blest  with  divine  immunity  from  ails, 
Long  centuries  they  liv'd  :  their  only  fate 
Was  ripe  old  age,  and  rather  sleep  than  death. 
Oh  !  could  those  worthies  from  the  world  of  gods 
Return  to  visit  their  degen'rate  sons, 
How  would  they  scorn  the  joys  of  modern  time, 
Writh  all  our  art  and  toil  improv'd  to  pain  ! 
Too  happy  they  !  But  wealth  brought  luxury, 
And  luxury  on  'loth  begot  disease.        [disdain 

Learn  teipp' ranee,  friends ;  and  hear  without 

*  Hippocrates. 


The  choice  of  water.     Thus  the  Coan  *  sage 
Opin'd,  and  thus  the  learn'd  of  ev'ry  schools 
\\  hat  Ira^t  of  foreign  principles  partakes 
Is  best ;  the  lightest  then  ;  what  bears  the  touch 
Of  fire  the  least,  and  soonest  mounts  in  air  ; 
The  dinst-irttipid,  the  most  void  of  smell, 
Such  the  rude  mountain  from  its  horrid  side* 
Pours  down  ;  such  waters  in  the  sandy  vale 
For  ever  boil,  alike  of  winter  frosts 
And  summer's  heat  secure.    The  crystal  stream* 
Through  rocks  resounding*  or  for  many  a  mile 
O'er  the  chaf'd  pebbles  hurl'd,  yields  wholesome 
pure,  [thaws. 

And  mellow  draughts  ;    except  when  whitef 
And  half  the  mountains  melt  into  the  tide. 
Tho'  thirst  was  ne'er  so  resolute*  avoid 
The  sordid  lake,  and  all  such  drowsy  floods 
As  fill  from  Lethe  Belgia's  slow  canals 
With  rest  corrupt,  with  vegetation  green  j 
Squalid  with  generation,  and  the  birth 
Of  little  monsters,  till  the  pow'r  of  fire 
Has  from  profane  embraces  disengag'd 
The  violated  lvmph.     The  virgin  stream, 
In  boiling,  wastes  its  finer  soul  in  air. 

Nothing  like  simple  element  dilutes 
The  food,  or  gives  the  chyle  so  soon  to  flow, 
But  where  the  stomach,  indolently  given, 
Toys  with  its  duty,  animate  with  wine 
Th'  insipid  stream  :  tho'  golden  Ceres  yields 
A  more  voluptuous,  a  more  sprightly  draught. 
Perhaps  more  active.     Wine  unmix' d,  and  al 
The  gluev  floods  that  from  the  vex'd  abyss 
Of  fermentation  spring  ;  with  spirit  fraught 
And  furious  with  intoxicating  fire  ; 
Retard  concoction,  and  preserve  unthaw'd 
Th'embodied  mas«.  Yousecwhatcouiitlessyears# 
Embalm'd  in  fiery  quinteisence  of  wine, 
The  puny  wonden  of  the  reptile  w»rld, 
The  tender  rudiments  of  life,  the  slim 
Unravcllings  of  minute  anatomy, 
Maintain  their  texture,,  and  unchang'd  remain. 

We  curse  not  wine  ;  the  vile  excess  we  blame, 
More  fruitful  than  th'  accumulated  board 
Of  pain  and  qpisery.     For  the  subtle  draught 
Faster  and  surer  swells  the  vital  tide  ; 
And  with  more  active  poison,  than  the  floods 
Of  grosser  crudity  convey,  pervades 
The  far  remote  meanders  of  our  frame. 
Ah  !  sly  deceiver  I  branded  o'er  and  o'er. 
Yet  still  believ'd  !  exulting  o'er  the  wreck 
Of  sober  vows  !  But  the  Parnassian  Maids 
Another  time,  f  perhaps,  shall  sing  the  joys, 
The  fatal  charms,  the  many  woes,  of  wine ; 
Perhaps  its  various  tribes  and  various  pow'rs. 

Meantime,  I  would  not  always  dread  the  bowf, 
Nor  ev'ry  trespass  shun.     The  fev'rish  strife, 
Rous'd  by  the  rare  debauch,  subdues,  expels 
The  loit'ring  crudities  that  burthen  life ; 
And  like  a  torrent  full  and  rapid,  clears 
Th'obstructed  tubes.  Besides,  this  restless  worli 
Is  full  of  chances,  which  by  habit's  pow'r 
To  learn  to  bear,  is  eibier  tnan  to  shun. 
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To  the  weak  throbs  of  ih!  ill-supported  heart. 
These  languishing,  these  strengthening  by  degrees 
To  hard  unyielding,  unolastic  bone. 
Thro'  tedious  channels  the  concealing  flood 
Crawls  lazily,  and  hardly  wanders  on  : 
1 1  loiters  still  ;  and  now  it  stirs  no  more. 
This  is  the  period  few  attain,  the  death 
Of  nature.     Thus  (so  Heaven  ordain'd  it)  life 
Destroys  itself:    and,  could  these   laws    have 

chang'd, 
Nestor  might  now  the  fates  of  Troy  relate, 
And  Homer  live  immortal  as  his  song. 

What  does  not  fade  r    The  tow'r  that  long 

had  stood 
The  crush  of  thunder  and  the  warring  winds. 
Shook  by  the  slow  but  sure  destroyer  Time, 
Now  hangs  in  doubtful  ruius  o'er  its  base  ; 
And  flinty  pyramids,  and  walls  of  brass, 
Desoend  :   the  Babylonian  spires  arc  sunk  ; 
Achaia,  Rome,  and  Egypt  moulder  down. 
Time  shakes  the  stable  tyranny  of  thrones, 
And  tottering  empires  rush  by  their  own  weight. 
This  huge  rotundity  we  tread  grows  old, 
And  all  those  worlds  that  roll  around  the  sun. 
The  sun  himself  shall  die,  and  antient  night 
Again  involve  the  desolate  abyss, 
Till  the  great  Father  thro'  the  lifeless  gloom 
Extend  his  arm  to  light  another  world, 
And  bid  new  planets  roll  by  other  laws. 
For  thro'  the  regions  of  unbounded  space. 
Where  unconfin'd  Omnipotence  has  room, 
Being,  in  various  systems,  fluctuates  still 
Between  creation  and  abhorr'd  decay  ; 
It  evir  did,  perhaps,  and  ever  will. 
New  worlds  are  still  emerging  from  the  deep  ; 
The  old  descending,  in  their  turns  to  vise. 

BOOK    III.       EXERCISE. 

Thro'  various  toils  th'  adventurous  Muse  has 
pass'd ; 
But  half  the  toil,  and  more  than  half,  remains. 
Rude  is  her  theme,  and  hardly  fit  for  song  j 
Plain,  and  of  little  ornament ;  and  I 
But  little  practis'd  in  the  Aonian  arts. 
Yet  not  in  vain  such  labors  have  we  tried, 
If  aught  these  lays  the  fickle  health  confirm. 
To  you,  ye  delicate,  I  write  ;  for  you 
I  tame  my  youth  to  philosophic  cares. 
And  grow  still  paler  by  the  midnight  lamp. 
Not  to  debilitate  with  timorous  rules 
A  hardv  frame  ;  nor  needlessly  to  brave 
Inglorious  dangers,  proud  of  mortal  strength, 
Is  all  the  lesson  thai  in  whole?ome  years  [stow'd, 
Concerns  the  strong.     His  care  were   ill    be- 
\\  ho  would  with  warm  effeminacy  nurse 
The  thrivingoak  which  on  the  mountain's  brow 
Bears  all  the  blasts  that  sweep  the  wint'ry  Heaven. 

*  In  the  human  body,  as  well  as  in  those  of  other  animals,  the  larger  blood-vessels  are  composed 
Of  smaller  ones ;  wh^ch,  by  the  violent  motion  and  pressure  of  the  fluids  in  the  large  vessels  lose  their 
cavities  by  degrees,  and  degenerate  into  impervious  chords  or  fibres.  In  proportion  as  these  small 
vessels  become  solid,  the  larger  must  of  course  grow  less  extensile,  more  rigid,  and  make  a  stronger 
resistance  to  the  action  of  the  heart  and  force  of  the  blood.  From  this  gradual  condensation  of  the 
•mailer  vessels,  and  consequently  rigidity  of  the  larger  Qfles,  the  progress  of  the  human  body  from 
infancy  to  old  age  is  accounted  for. 
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Ah  !  when  ambition,  meagre  love  of  gold, 
Or  sacred  country  calls,  with  mellowing  wiue 
To  moisten  well  the  thirsty  suffrages  ; 
Say  how,  unscasou'd  to  the  midnight  frays 
Of  Comus  and  his  rout,  wilt  thou  contend 
With  Centaurs  long  to  hardy  deeds  imir'd  ? 
Then  learn  to  revel,  but  by  slow  degrees  ; 
By  slow  degrees  the  lib'ral  arts  are  won, 
And  Hercuksgrew  strong.  But  when  you  smooth 
The  brows  of  care,  indulge  your  festive  vein 
In  cups  by  well-inform'd  experience  found 
The  least  your  bane,  and  only  with  your  friends 
There  are  sweet  follies  ;   frailties  to  be  seen 
Bv  friends  alone,  and  men  of  gen'rotis  minds. 

"Oh  seldom  may  the  fated  hours  return 
Of  drinking  (Jeep  ?  I  would  not  daily  taste, 
Except  when  life  declines,  ev'n  sober  cups. 
Weak  withering  age  no  rigid  law  forbids, 
With  frugal  nectar,  smooth  and  slow,  with  balm 
The  sapless  habit  daily  to  bedew, 
And  give  the  hesitating  wheels  of  life 
Gliblier  to  play.     But  youth  has  better  joys  : 
And  is  it  wise,  when  youth  with  pleasure  flows, 
To  squander  the  reliefs  of  age  and  pain  ?    [goal 
What  dext'rous   thousands  just  within  the 
Of  wild  debauch  direct  their  nightly  course  ! 
Perhaps  no  sickly  qualms  bedim  their  days, 
No  morning  admonitions  shock  the  head. 

But,  ah  !  what  woes  remain  !   Life  rolls  apace, 

And  that  incurable  disease,  old  age, 

In  youthful  bodies  more  severely  felt, 

More  sternly  active,  shakes  their  blasted  prime, 

Except  kind  Nature  by  some  hasty  blow 

Prevent  the  lingring  fates.   For  know,  whate'er 

Beyond  its  natural  fervor  hurries  on 

The  sanguine  tide  ;  whether  the  frequent  bowl, 

High  season'd  fare,  or  exercise  to  toil 

Protracted  ;  spurs  to  its  last  stage  tir'd  life, 

And  sows  the  temples  with  untimely  snow. 

When  life  is  new,  the  ductile  fibres  feci 

The  heart's  increasing  force ;  and  day  by  day, 

The  growth  advances  :  till  the  larger  tubes, 

Acquiring  (from  their  *  elemental  veins 

Condens'd  to  solid  chords)  a  firmer  tone, 

Sustain,  and  just  sustain,  th'  impetuous  blood. 

Here  stops  the  growth.    With  overhearing  pulse 

And  pressure,  still  the  great  destroy  the  small  ; 

Still  with  the  ruins  of  the  small  grow  strong. 

Life  glows  meantime  amid  the  grinding  force 

Of  viscous  fluids  and  elastic  tubes  ; 

Its  various  functions  vigorously  are  plied 

Bv  strong  machinery  ;  and  in  solid  health 

The  man  confirm'd  long  triumphs  o'er  disease. 

But  the  full  ocean  ebbs  ;  there  is  a  point,  [tend. 

By  nature  fix'd,  whence  life  must  downwards 

For  still  the  beating  tide  consolidates 
The  stubborn  vessels,  more  reluctant  still 
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Behold  the  laborer  of  the  glebe j who  toils 

In  dust,  in  rain,  in  cold  and  sultry  skies  : 
Save  but  the  grain  from  mildews  and  the  flood, 
Nought  anxious  he  what  sickly  stars  ascend. 
He  knows  no  laws  by  Esculapius  gtveri, 

lie  studies  none.  Vet  him  nor  midnight  fogs 
lntc>t,  nor  those  envenom'd  shafts  that  fly 
\\  lieu  rapid  Sirius  fires  th'  autumnal  noon. 
His  habit  pure  with  plain  and  temperate  meals, 
Robust  with  labor,  and  by  custom  stcel'd 
To  ev'ry  casualty  of  varied  life  ; 
Serene  he  bears  the  peevish  Eastern  blast, 
And  uninfected  breathes  the  mortal  South. 

Such  the  reward  of  rude  and  sober  life, 
Of  labors  such.     By  health  the  peasant's  toil 
Is  well  repaid,  if  exercise  were  pain 
Indeed,  and  temp' ranee  pain.   By  arts  like  these 
L.iconia  nurs'd  of  old  her  hardy  sons  ; 
And  Rome'- unconquer'd  legions urg'd  their  way 
Unhurt,  thro'  ev'ry  toil,  in  ev'ry  clime. 

Toil,  and  be  strong.  By  toil  the  flaccid  nerve? 
Grow  firm,  and  gain  a  more  compacted  tone; 
The  greener  juices  are  by  toil  subdued, 
Mcllow'd  and  subtiliz'd  ;  the  vapid  old 
Expell'd,  and  all  the  rancor  of  the  blood. 
<  'ome,  my  companions,  ye  who  feel  the  charms 
Of  nature  and  the  year;  come,  let  us  stray 
\\  here  chance  or  fancy  leads  our  roving  walk  : 
( 'mill',  while  the  soft  voluptuous  breezes  fan 
The  fleecy  heavens,  inwrap  the  limbs  with  balm, 
And  shed  a  charming  langour  o'er  the  soul. 
Nor  when  bright  Winter  sows  the  prickly  frost 
The  vigorous  ether,  in  unmanly  warmth 
Indulge  at  home  ;  nor  even  when  Euros'  blasts 
This  way  and  that  convolve  the  lab'ring  woods. 
Mv  liberal  walks,  save  when  the  skies  in  ram 
Or  fogs  relent,  no  season  should  confine 
Or  to  the  closter'd  gallery  or  arcade.         [source 
Go,   climb  the  mountain  :    from  the  ethereal 
Imbibe  the  recent  gale.     The  cheerful  morn 
Beau- o'er  the  bilk;  go  mount  the  exulting  steed. 
Already,  see,  the  decp-mouth'd  beagles  catch 
The  tainted  mazes ;  and,  on  eager  sport 
Intent  with  emulous  impatience  try 
Each  doubtful  trace.     Or,  if  a  nobler  prev 
Delight  you  more,  go  chase  the  desp'rate  deer  ; 
And  thro'  its  deepest  solitudes  awake 
The  vocal  forest  with  the  jovial  horn. 

But  if  the  breathless  chace  o'er  hill  and  dale 
Exceed  your  strength,  a  sport  of  less  fatigue, 
Not  less  delightful,  ihe  prolific  sire;,-m 
Affords.     The  crystal  rivulet,  that  o'er 
A  stony  channel  rolls  its  rapid  maze,      [bounds 
Swarms  with   the  silver  fry.     Such  thro'    the 
Of  pastoral  Stafford,  runs  the.  brawling  Trent ; 
Such  Eden,  sprung  from  Cumbrian  mountains: 
■such  [stream 

TheEsk,  o'erhung  with  woods;  and  such  the 
On  whotfe  Arcadian  banks  I  first  drew  air, 
Liddal  j  till  now^exeept  in  Doric  lays 
Turud  toher  murmur.,  by  her  love-sick  swains, 
Unknown  in  songs;  rho'  not  a  purer  stream, 
Thro'   meads  more  ilow'ry,  or  more  romantic 
groves, 
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Rolls  toward   the  western  main.    Hail,  sacred 
May  still  thy  hospitable  swains  be  blest    [flood! 
In  rural  innocence;  thy  mountains  still 
Teem  with  the  fleecy  race;  thy  tuneful  woods 
For  ever  flourish  ;  and  thv  vales  look  gay 
W  ith  painted  meadows,  and  the  golden  grain  ! 
( )i\,  with  fhybloomingsons,  when  hfewas  new, 
Sportive  and  pendant,  and  charm'd  with  toys, 
In  thy  transparent  eddies  have  I  lav'd  ; 
Oft  trae'd  with  patient  steps  thy  fury  banks, 
With  the  well-imitated  flv  to  hook 
The  eager  trout,  and,  with  the  slender  line 
And  yielding  rod,  solicit  to  the  shore       [clouds 
The  struggling    panting    prey;    while    vernal 
And  tepid  gales  obscur'd  the  ruffled  pool, 
Andfrom  the  deeps  call'dforththewanton  swarms. 
Farm'dontheSamian  school,  or  those  of  Ind, 
There  are  wdio  think  these  pastimes  scarce  hu- 
Yet  in  my  mind  (and  not  relentless  I)    [mane  ; 
His  life  is  pure  that  wears  no  fouler  stains. 
But  if  thro'  genuine  tenderness  of  heart, 
Or  secret  want  of  relish  for  the  game, 
You  shun  the  glories  of  the  chace,  nor  care 
To  haunt  the  peopled  stream  ;  the  garden  yields 
A  soft  amusement,  an  humane  delight. 
To  raise  th'  inspid  nature  of  the  ground, 
Or  tame  its  savage  genius  to  the  grace 
Of  careless  sweet  rusticity,  that  seems 
The  amiable  result  of  happy  chance, 
Is  to  create  :  and  gives  a  godlike  joy, 
Which  every  year  improves.    Nor  thou  disdain 
To  check  the  lawless  riot  of  the  trees, 
To  plant  the  grove,  or  turn  the  barren  mould. 
O  happy  he,  whom,  when  his  years  decline, 
(His  fortune  and  his  fame  by  worthy  means 
Attain'd  and  equal  to  his  mod'rate  mind  : 
His  life  appruv'd  by  all  the  wise  and  good, 
Even  envied  bv  the  vain)  the  peaceful  grove? 
Of  Epicurus,  from  this  stormy  world, 
Receive  to  rest,  of  all  ungrateful  cares 
Absolv'd,  and  sacred  from  the  selfish  crowd  I 
Happiest  of  men;  if  the  same  soil  invites 
A  chosen  few,  companions  of  his  youth, 
Once  fellow-rakes  perhaps,  now  rural  friendsj 
\Y  ith  whom  in  easy  commerce  to  pursue 
Nature's  free  charms,  and  vie  for  sylvan  fame! 
A  fair  ambition,  void  of  strife  or  guile, 
Or  jealousy,  or  pain  to  be  outdone, 
Who  plans  th' enchanted  garden,  who  directs, 
The  visto  be-t,  and  best  conducts  the  stream  ; 
Whose  groves  the  fastest  thicken  and  ascend  ; 
Whom  first  the  welcomcspTingsalutrs;whoshows 
The  earliest  bloom;  the  sweetest,  proudest  charms 
Of  Flora  ;  wIkj  best  gives  Pomona's  juice 
To  match  the  sprightly  genius  of  champaign. 
Thrice  happy  day  in  rural  bus'ness  pass'd  ; 
Blest  winter  mights-!  when-,  as  the  genial  fire 
Cheers  the  wide  hall,  his  cordial  family 
With  soft  domestic  arts  the  hours  beguile, 
And  pleasing  t;rlk,  that  starts  no  timorous  fame. 
With  witless  vvantoriness  to  hunt  it  down  ; 
Or  through  the  fairy-land  of  tale  er  song 
Delighted  wander,  in  fictitious  fates 
Enga'g'd,  and  all  that  strikes  humanity. : 
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Till,  lost  in  fable,  they  the  stealing  hour 
Of  timely  rest  forget.     Sometimes,  at  eve, 
His  neighbours  lift  the  latch,  and  bless  unbid 
His  festal  roof;  while,  o'er  the  light  repast 
And  sprightly  cups,  they  mix  in  social  joy, 
And,  thro'  the  maze  of  conversation,  trace 
W  hate'er  amuses  or  improves  the  mind. 
Sometimes  at  eve  (for  1  delight  to  taste 
The  native  zest  and  flavor  oi  the  fruit 
Where  sense  grows  wild, and  takes  of  no  manure) 
The  decent,  honest,  cheerful  husbandman 
Should  drown  his  labors  in  my  friendly  bowl, 
And  at  my  table  find  himself  at  home. 

\V hate'er  you  study,  in  w  hate'er  you  sweat, 
Indulge  your  taste.     Some  love  the  manly  foils  ; 
The  tennis  some  ;  and  some  the  graceful  dance: 
Others,  more  hardy,  range  the  purple  heath 
Or  naked  stubble, 'where  from  Held  to  field 
The  sounding  coveys  urge  the  lab'ring  flight; 
Eager  amid  the  rising  cloud  to  pour 
The  gun's  unerring  thunder  :  and  there  are 
Whom  still  the  meed*of  the  green  archer  charms. 
He  chooses  best,  whose  labor  entertains 
1  lis  vacant  fancy  most :  the  toil  you  hate 
Fatigues  you  soon  ,andscarce  improves  your  limbs. 

As  beauty  still  has  blemish,  and  the  mind 
The  most  accomplish' d  it's  imperfect  side, 
Few  bodies  are  there  of  that  happy  mould 
Hut  some  one  part  is  weaker  than  the  rest  : 
The  legs  perhaps,  or  arms,  refuse  their  load, 
Or  the  chest  labors.     These  assiduously, 
Hut  gently,  in  their  proper  arts  employ'd, 
Acquire  a  vigor  and  springy  activity 
To  which  they  were  not  born.  But  weaker  parts 
Abhor  fatigue  and  violent  discipline. 

Begin  with  gentle  toils  ;  and,  as  your  nerves 
Grow  firm,  to  hardier  by  just  steps  aspire. 
The  prudent,  ev'n  in  ev'ry  moderate  walk, 
At  first  but  saunter,  and  by  slow  degrees 
Increase  their  pace-     This  doctrine  of  the  wise 
Well  knows  the  master  of  the  flying  steed. 
First  from  the  goal  the  manag'd  coursers  play 
On  bended  reins  ;  as  yet  the  skilful  youth 
Repress  their  foamy  pride  :   but  ev'ry  breath 
The  race  grows  warmer,  and  the  tempest  swells  ; 
Till  all  the  fiery  mettle  has  its  way, 
And  the  thick  thunder  hurries  o'er  the  plain. 
\\  hen  all  at  once  from  indolence  to  toil 
You  spring,  the  fibres  by  the  hasty  shock 
Arc  tir'd  and  crack'd, before  their  unctuous  coats, 
Coinpress'd,  can  pour  the  lubricating  balm. 
Besides,  collected  in  the  passive  veins, 
The  purple  mass,  a  sudden  torrent  rolls, 
O'erpow'rs  the  heart ,  and  deluges  the  lungs 
A\  ith  dangerous  inundation  :  oft  the  source 
Of  fatal  woes ;  a  cough  that  foams  with  blood, 
Asthma,  and  feller  peripneumonvf, 
Or  the  slow  minings  of  the  hectic  fire. 

Th' athletic  fool,  to  whom  what  heaven  denied 
Of  soul  is  well  compensated  in  limbs, 
Oil,  from  his  rage  or  brainless  frolic,  feels 


His  vegetation  and  brute  force  decay. 
The  men  of  better  clay  and  finer  mould 
Know  nature,  feel  the  human  dignity, 
And  scorn  to  vie  with  oxen  or  with  apes. 
Pttrsu'd  prolixly,  e'en  the  gentlest  toil 
Is  waste  of  health  :  repose  by  small  fatigue 
Is  earn'd  ;  and  (where your  habit  is  not  prone 
To  thaw)  by  the  first  moisture  of  the  brows : 
The  fine  and  subtle  spirits  cost  too  much 
To  be  profus'd,  too  much  the  roscid  balm 
But  when  the  hard  varieties  of  life 
Von  toil  to  learn,  or  try  the  dusty  chacc. 
Or  the  warm  deeds  of  some  important  day: 
Hot  from  the  field,  indulge  not  yet  your  limbs 
In  wish'd  repose  ;  nor  court  the  fanning  gale, 
Nor  taste  the  spring.     Oh  !   by  the  sacred  tears 
Of  widows,  orphans,  mothers,  sisters,  sires, 
Forbear  !   no  other  pestilence  has  driven 
Such  myriads  o'er  tii'  irremeable  deep 
Why  thi6  so  fatal,  the  sagacious  Mifie 
Thro'  nature's  cunning  labyrinths  could  trace. 
But  there  are  secrets  which  who  knows  not  now, 
Must,  ere  he  reach  them,  climb  the  heavy  Alps 
Of  science,  and  devote  seven  years  to  toil. 
Besides,  I  would  not  stun  your  patient  ears 
With  what  it  little  boots  you  to  attain. 
He  knows  enough,  the  mariner,  who  knows 
Where  lurk  the  shelves,  and  where  the  whirl- 
pools boil, 
What  signs  portend  the  storm:  to  subtler  minds 
He  leaves  to  scan  from  what  mysterious  cause 
Charybdis  rages  in  th'  Ionian  wave  ; 
Whence  those  imperious  currents  in  the  main, 
Which  neither  oar  nor  sail  can  stem  ;  and  why 
The  rough'ning  deep  expects  the  storm,  as  sure 
As  red  Orion  mounts  the  shrouded  heaven. 

In  antient  times, when  Rome  withAthensvied 
For  polish'd  luxury  and  useful  arts; 
All  hot  and  reeking  from  th'  Olympic  strife, 
And  warm  Palestra,  in  the  tepid  bath 
Th'  athletic  youth  relax'd  their  wearied  limbs. 
Soft  oils  bedew'd  them,  with  the  grateful  pow'rs 
Of  nard  and  cassia  fraught,  to  sooth  and  heal 
The  cherish'd  nerves.  Our  less  voluptuous  clime 
Not  much  invites  us  to  such  arts  as  these. 
'Tis  not  for  those  whom  gelid  skies  embrace. 
And  chilling  fogs  :  whose  perspiration  feels 
Such  frequent  bars  from  Euros  and  the  North. 
Tis  not  for  those  to  cultivate  the  skin 
Too  soft,  or  teach  the  recremental  fume 
Too  fast  to  crowd  thro'  such  precarious  ways  , 
For  thro'  the  small  arterial  mouths,  that  prefce 
In  endless  millions  the  close-woven  skin, 
The  baser  fluids  in  a  constant  stream 
Escape,  and  viewless  melt  into  the  winds. 
While  this  eternal,  this  most  copious  waste 
Of  blood,  degen'rate  into  vapid  brine, 
Maintains  its  wonted  measure,  all  the  pow'rs 
Of  health  befriend  you,  all  the  wheels  of  life 
With  ease  and  pleasure  move;  but  this  restrain'd 
Or  more  or  less,  so  more  or  less  you  feel 


*  This  word  is  much  u?ed  by  some  of  the  old  English  poets,  and  signifies  reward  or  prize. 
t  The  inflammation  of  the  lures. 
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The  function*  tabor  :   from  tUi>  fatal  source 
W  hat  wiics  rtcjoeod  i3  never  to  he  nma. 

T  >  take  their  Bumbm  were  to  count  the  sands 
That  rule  in  whirlwind  the  pareh'd  Lvbian  air: 
Or  waves  that,  when  the  blust'ring  Nortii  em- 
broils 

The  Baltic,  thunder  on  the  German  shore 

Snlyect  not  then,  by  soft  emollient  arts, 

This  grand  ex  pence,  on  which  your  fates  depend, 

To  cv'ry  caprice  of  the  sky  ;  nor  thwart 
The  senilis  of  your  clime  :  for  from  the  blood 
I.<*ast  fickle  rise  the  recremental  streams, 
And  least  obnoxious  to  the  styptic  air,  [pores 
Which  breathe  thro' straiter  and  more  callous 
The  temper'fl  Scythian  hence  half  naked  treads 
His  boundless  snows,  nor  rues  th'  inclement 
And  hence  our  painted  ancestors  defied  [heaven: 
Tlie  East ;  nor  curs'J,  like  us,  their  fickle  sky. 

The  body,  inouid":!  by  the  clime,  endures 
Th'  equator  bents  or  hyperborean  frost: 
Except,  by  habits  foreign  to  upturn, 
Unwise  you  counteract  its  forming  pow'r. 
Rude  at  the  fust,  the  winter  shocks  you  !i  -s 
By  long  acquaintance  :  study  then  your  sky, 
Form  to  its  manners  your  obsequious  frame,       j 
And  learn  to  suffer  what  you  cannot  sJjuji. 
Against  the  rigors  of  a  dam])  cold  heaven 
To  fortify  their  bodies,  some  frequent  j 

The  gelid  cistern  ;  and,  where  nought  forbids,  j 
I  praise  their  dauntless  heart;  a  frame  so  steel'd] 
Dreads  not  the  cough,  nor  iho=e  ungenial  blasts; 
That  breathe  the  Tertian  or  fell  Rheumatism  ; 
The  nerves  so  temper'd  never  quit  .heir  tone  ; 
No  chronic  languors  haunt  such  hardy  breasts.  I 
But  all  things  have  their  bounds:  and  he  who) 
By  daily  use  the  kindest  regimen  [makes  | 

Es-ential  to  his  health,  should  never  mix 
V\  ith  human  kind,  nor  art  nor  trade  pursue. 
We  not  the  safe  vicissitudes  of  life 
Without  some  shock  endures ;  ill-fitted  he 
To  want  the  known,  or  bear  unusual  things. 
Besides,  the  pow'rful  remedies  of  pain 
(Since  pain  in  spite  of  all  our  cares  will  come)  j 
Should  never  with  your  prosp'rous  days  of  health. . 
Grow  too  familiar  :  for  by  frequent  use 
The  strongest  med'eines  lose  their  healing  pow'r,  j 
And  (yen  the  surest  poisons  theirs  to  kill. 

Let  those  who  from  the  frozen  Arctos  reach 
Pareh'd  Mauritania,  or  the  sultry  west, 
Or  the  wide  flood  thro'  ricli  Indostan  roll'd, 
Plunge  thrice  a  day,  and  in  the  tepid  wave 
Untwist  their  stubborn  pore:  ;  that  full  and  free 
Th'  evaporation  thro'  the  soften'd  skin 
May  bear  proportion  to  the  swelling  blood  : 
So  shall  they  'scape  the  fever's  rapid  flames, 
So  feel  untainted  the  hot  breath  of  hell. 
\\  ith  us,  the  man  of  no  cornplaiut  demands 
The  warm  ablution,  just  enough  to  clear 
The  fluices  of  the  skin,  enough  to  keep 
The  body  sacred  from  indecent  soil. 
Still  to  be  pure,  ev*n  did  it  not  conduce 
(As  much  it  doe»)  to  health,  were  greatly  worth 
Your  daily  pains.     'Tis  this  adorns  the  rich; 
Tin-  want  of  tltis  is  Poverty's  worst  woe ; 


With  this  external  virtue  age  maintains 

A  decent  grace  ;  without  it,  youth  and  charm9 

Are  loathsome.     This  the  venal  Graces  know  ; 

So  doubtless  do  your  u  ives :   for  married  sites, 

As  well  as  lovers,  still  pretend  to  taste  ; 

Nor  is  it  less  (.all  prudent  wives  can  tell) 

To  lose  a  husband's  than  a  lover's  heart. 

But  now  the  hours  and  seasons  when  to  toil 
From  foreign  themes  recall  my  wand'ring  song. 
Some  labor  fasting,  or  Ifut  slightly  fed, 
To  lull  the  grinding  stomach's  hungry  rage, 
Where  nature  feeds  too  corpulent  a  frame; 
'Tis  wisely  done  :  for  while  the  thirsty  veins, 
Impatient  of  lean  penury,  devour 
The  treasur'd  oil,  then  is  the  happiest  time 
To  shake  the  lazy  balsam  from  its  cells. 
Now  while  the  stomach  from  the  full  repast 
Subsides,  but  ere  the  returning  hunger  gnaw?, 
Ye  leaner  habits,  give  an  hour  to  toil ; 
And  ye  whom  no  luxuriancy  of  growth 
Oppresses  yet,  or  threatens  to  oppress. 
But  from  the  recent  meal  no  labors  please, 
Of  limbs  or  mind.     For  now  the  cordial  pow'rs 
Claim  all  the  wand'ring  spirits  to  a  work 
Of  strong  and  subtle  toil  and  great  event, 
A  work  of  time  ;  and  you  may  rnelhe  day 
You  hurried,  with  untimely  exercise, 
A  half-concocted  chyle  into  the  blood. 
The  body  overcharg'd  with  unctuous  phlegm 
Much  toil  demands:  the  lean  elastic  less. 
While  winter  chills  the  blood,  and  binds  the  veins, 
No  labors  are  too  hard  ;  by  those  you  'scape 
The  slow  diseases  of  the  torpid  vear, 
Endless  to  mine  ;  to  one  of  which  alone, 
To  that  which  tears  the  nerves,  the  toil  of  slaves 
Is  pleasure.     Oh,  from  such  inhuman  pains 
May  all  be  free  who  merit  not  the  wheel  I 
But  from  the  burning  Lion  when  the  sun 
Poms  down  his  sultry  wrath;  now  while  the  blood 
Too  much  already  maddens  in  the  veins, 
And  all  the  finer  fluids  thro'  the  skin 
Explore  their  flight ;  me,  near  the  cool  cascade 
Reelin'd,  or  saunt'ring  in  the  lofty  grove, 
No  needless  slight  occasion  should  engage 
To  pant  and  sweat  beneath  the  fiery  noon. 
Nov.  the  fresh  morn  alone  ami  mellow  eve 
To  shady  walks  and  active  rural  sports 
Invite.     But,  while  the  chilling  dews  descend, 
May  nothing  tempt  you  to  the  cold  embrace 
Of  humid  skies  ;  tho'  tis  no  vulgar  joy 
To  trace  the  horrors  of  the  solemn  wood 
While  the  soft  ev'ning  saddens  into  night; 
Tho'  the  sweet  Poet  of  the  vernal  groves 
Melts  all  the  night  in  strains  of  ain'rous  woe. 
The  shades  descend, and  miduiahto'er  the  world 
Expands  her  sable  wings  ;  great  Nature  droops 
Thro'  all  her  works.     Now  happy  he  whose  toil 
Has  o'er  his  languid  pow'rless  limbs  diffus'd 
A  pleasing  lassitude  :  he  not  in  vain 
Invokes  the  gentle  Deity  of  dreams. 
His  pow'rs  the  most  voluptuously  dissolve 
In  soft  repose  :  .on  him  the  balmy  dews 
Of  sleep  with  double  nutriment  descend. 
But  would  you  sweetly  waste  the  blank  of  night 
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In  deep  oblivion  ;  or  on  Fancy's  wings 
Visit  the  paradise  of  happy  dreams, 
And  waken  cheerful  as  tlic  lively  morn  ; 
Oppress  not  nature  sinking  down  to  rest. 
With  feasts  too  laie,  too  solid,  or  too  lull ; 
But  be  the  first  concoction  half  matur'd 
Kre  you  to  mighty  indolence  resign 
Your  passive  faculties,      fie  from  the  toils 
And  trouble  of  the  day  to  hea*  ier  toil      [rocks 
Retires,  whom  trembling  from  tin-  tow'r  that 
Amid  the  clouds,  or  dupe's  hideous  height, 
The  busy  demons  hurl,  or  in  the  main 
O'er  whelm,  or  bury  struggling  under  ground 
Not  all  a  monarch's  luxury  the  woes 
Can  counterpoise  of  that  most  wretched  man, 
Whose  nights  are  shaken  with  the  frantic  fits 
Of  wild  Orestes  ;  whose  delirious  brain, 
Stungby  the  Furies,  works  with  pnison'd  thought; 
While  pale  and  monstrous  panting  shocks  the 
And  mangled  consciousness  bemoans  itself  [sou!, 
For  ever  torn,  and  chaos  floating  round. 
What  dreams  presage,  what  dangers   these  or 
Portend  to  sanity,  the' prudent  seers         [those. 
Reveal'd  of  old,  and  men  of  deathless  fame, 
We  would  not  to  the  superstitious  mind 
Suggest  new  throbs,  new  vanity  ot"  fear : 
"lis  ours  to  teach  you  from  the  peaceful  tight, 
To  bafiish  omens  and  all  restless  woes. 

In  study  some  protract  the  silent  hours, 
Which  others  consecrate  to  mirth  and  wine  : 
And  sleep  till  noon,  and  hardly  li\e  till  night.. 
But  surely  this  redeems  not  from  the  shades 
One  hour  of  life.     Nor  does  it  nought  a.  ail 
What  season  you  to  drousy  Morpheus  give 
Of  th'  ever-varying  circle  of  the  day  : 
Or  whether,  thro'  the  tedious  \\  inter  gloom, 
You  tempt  the  midnight  or  the  morning  damps. 
The  body,  fresh  and  vigorous  from  repose, 
Defies  the  early  fogs  j  but,  by  the  toils 
Of  wakeful  day  exhausted  and  unstrung, 
Weakly  resists  the  night's  unwholesome  breath: 
The  grand  discharge,  th'  effusion  of  the  skin, 
Slowly  impair'd,  the  languid  maladies 
Creep  on, and  tbro'the  sick'ning  functions  steal. 
So,  when  the  chilling  East  invades  the  sprin,T, 
The  delicate  Narcissus  pines  away 
In  hectic  languor,  and  a  slosv  disease 
Taints  all  the  family  of  rlow'rs,  condemn'd. 
To  cruel  heavens.     But  why,  already  prone 
To  fade,  should  beauty  cherish  its  own  bane  ? 
Oh  shame  !  oh  pity  !  nipt  with  pale  Quadrille 
And  midnight  cares,  the  bloom  of  Albion  dies  ! 
By  toil  subdued,  the  warrior  and  the  hind 
Sleep  fast  and  deep:   their  active  functions  soon 
With  generous  streams  the  subtle  tubes  supply, 
And  soon  the  tonic  irritable  nerves 
Feel  the  fresh  impulse,  and  awake  the  soul. 
'lire  sons  of  Indolence  with  loiiLi  repose 
Grow  torpid  ;  and,  with  slowest  Lethe  drunk, 
Feebly  and  ling'ringly  return  to  life, 
Blunt  ev'ty  sense,  and  pow'rless  ev'ry  limb. 
Ye  prone  to  sleep  (whom  sleeping  most  annoys) 
On  the  hard  mattrass  or  elastic  couch       [sloth  ; 
Extend  your  limbs,  and  wean  yourselt  from 


Nor  grudge  the  lean  projector,  nf  dry  brain 
And    sprmgly    nenes,    the    blandishments    of 
>?or  envy  while  the  buried  Bacchanal    [down; 
Exhales  hi*  surfeit  in  prolixer  dreams, 
lie  without  riot,  in  the  balmy  feast 
Of  life,  the  wants  of  nature  has  supplied, 
Who  rises  cool,  serene,  and  lull  of  soul. 
But  pliant  nature  more  or  lc£s  demands 
As  custom  forms  her;  and  all  sudden  change 
She  hates  of  habit,  cv'n  from  bad  to  good. 
If  faults  in  life,  or  new  emergencies 
From  habits  urge  you  by  long  time  confirm'd. 
Slow  may  the  change  arrive,  and  stage  bj  stage, 
Slow  as  the  shadow  o'er  the  dial  moves, 
Slow  as  the  stealing  progress  of  ijic  year. 

Observe  the  circlingvear.     How  unperceiv'd 
Her  seasons  change!   Behold,  by  slow  degrees. 
Stem  Winter  tam'd  into  a  ruder  Spring  ; 
The  ripen'd  Spring  a  milder  Summer  glows ; 
Departing  Summer  sheds  Pomona's  store  j 
And  aged  Autumn  brews  the  Winter  storm. 
Slow  as  they  come,  these  changes  come  notvoid 
Of  mortal  shocks  :  the  cold  and  torrid  reigns, 
The  two  great  periods  of  th*  important  year. 
Are  in  their  first  approaches  seldom  safe  : 
Funereal  Autumn  all  the  sickly  dread. 
And  the  black  fates  deform  the  lovely  Spring, 
lie  well  advis'd,  who  taught  our  wiser  sires 
Earlyto  borrow  Moscow's  warm  spoils, 
Kre  the  first  frost  has  touch'.!  the  tender  blade  j 
\tiil  late  resign  them,  tho'the  wanton  Spring 
Should  deck  her  charms  with  all  her  sister's  ray- 
f-'or  while  the  effluence  of  the  skin  maintains 
In  native  measure,  the  pleuritic  Spring 
Glides  harmless  by;  and  Autumn,  sick  to  death 
\\  itn  sallow  quartans,  rid  contagion  breathe-. 

I  in  prophetic  numbers  could  unfold 
The  omens  of  the  year :  what  seasons  teem 
With  what  diseases';  what  the  humid  South 
Prepares,  and  what  the  Demou  of  the  East : 
But  you  perhaps  refuse  the  tedious  song. 
Besides,  whatever  plagues,  in  heat,  or  cold, 
Or  drought,  or  moisture  dwell,  they  hurt   not 
Skill'd  to  correct  the  vices  of  the  sky,         [)°u, 
And  taught  already  how  to  each  extreme 
To  bend  your  life.     But  should  the  public  bane 
Infect  you  ;  or  some  trespass  of  your  own, 
Or  Haw  of  nature,  hint  mortality  : 
Soon  as  a  not  unpleasing  horror  glides 
Along  the  spine,  through  all  your  torpid  limbs; 
When  first  the  head  throbs,  or  the  stomach  feels 
A  sickly  load,  a  weary  pain  the  loins, 
Be  Celsus  call'd:   the  fates  come  rushing  on  j 
The  rapid  fates  admit  of  no  delay. 
While  wilful  you,  and  fatally  secure, 
Expect  to-morrow's  more  auspicious  sun, 
The  growing  pest,  whose  infancy  was  weak 
And  easy  vanquish'd,  with  triumphant  sway 
O'erpow'rs  your  life.     For  want  of  timely  care, 
Millions  have  died  of  medicable  wounds. 

Ah  !  in  what  perils  is  vain  life  engag'd  ! 
What  flight  neglects,  what  trivial  faults,  destroy 
The  hardiest  frame  !  Of  indolence,  of  toil, 
We  die  ;  of  want,  of  superfluity  : 
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The  all-surrounding  heaven,  the  vital  air. 
Is  big  with  death.  "And,  t'no'  the  putrid  South 
Be  shut  ;  tho'  no  convulsive  agony 
Shake,  from  the  deep  foundation  of  the  world, 
TV  imprison'd  plagues,  a  secret  venom  oft 
Corrupts  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  land, 
What  livid  deaths  has  sad  Byzantium  seen  ! 
How  oft  has  Cairo,  with  a  mother's  woe, 
W  epto'er  herslaughter'd  sons  and  lonely  streets! 
Even  Albion,  girt  with  less  malignant  skies, 
Albion  the  poison  of  the  gods  has  drank, 
And  felt  the  sting  of  monsters  all  her  own. 

Ere  yet  the  fell  Plantagencts  had  spent 
Their  antient  rage  at  Bosworth's  purple  field  ; 
"While,  for  which  tyrant  England  should  receive, 
Her  legions  in  incestuous  murders  mix'd. 
And  daily  horrors  ;  till  the  fates  were  drunk 
With  kindred  blood  by  kindred  hands  profus'd  : 
Another  plague  of  more  gigantic  arm 
Arose  ;  a  monster  never  known  before 
Kear'd  from  Cocytus  its  portentous  head. 
This  rapid  fury  not,  like  other  pests> 
Pursued  a  gradual  cour.-e,  but  in  a  day 
Kush'd  as  a  storm  o'er  half  the  asionish'd  isle, 
And  strew'd  with  sudden  carcases  the  land. 

First  thro'  the  shoulders,  or  whatever  part 
"Was  seis'd  the  first,  a  fervid  vapor  sprung. 
W  ith  rash   combustion    thence   the.   quiv'ring 
Shot  to  the  heart, andkindled  all  within  :   [spark 
And  soon  the  surface  caught  the  spreading  tires. 
Thro'  all  the  yielding  pores  the  melted  blood 
Gush'd  out  in  smoky  sweats;  but  nought  assuag'd 
The  torrid  heat  within,  nor  aught  reliev'd 
The  stomach's  anguish.     With  incessant  toil, 
Desperate  of  ease,  impatient  of  their  pain, 
They  toss'd  from  side  to  side.  In  vain  the  stream 
Ran  full  and  clear,  they  burnt  and  thirsted  still ; 
The  restless  arteries  with  rapid  blood 
Beat  strong  and  frequent.    Thick  and  pantinglv 
The  breath  was  fetch'd,  and  with  huge  Iab'rings 
At  last  a  heavy  pain  oppress'd  the  head",   [heav'd : 
A  wild  delirium  came  ;  their  weeping  friends 
Were  strangers  now,  and  this  no  home  of  theirs. 
Haruss'd  with  toil  on  toil,  the  sinking  pow'rs 
Lay  prostrate  and  o'erthrown  ;  a  pond'rous  sleep 
V  rapp'd  all  the  senses  up:  they  slept  and  died. 

In  some,,  a  gentle  honor  crept  at  firs* 
O'er  all  the  limbs ;  the  sluices  of  the  skin 
Withheld  their  moisture,  till  by  art  provnk'd 
The  sweats  o'erflow'd,  but  in  a  clammy  tide  : 
Now  free  and  copious,  now  re.-train'd  and  slow  : 
Of  various  tinctures,  as  the  temp'rature 
Had  mix'd  the    blood,    with    rank    and    fetid 
As  if  the  pent-up  humors  by  delay        [steams : 
Were  grown  more  fell,  more  putrid,  and  malign. 
Here  lay.  their  hopes  "ho'  litre  hope  remain'd), 
"V\  ith  full  effusion  of  perpetual  s\ye<  ts 
To  drive  the  vencm  out.     And  here  the  fates 
Were  kind,  that  long  they  linger'd  not  in  pain; 
For  who  Mirviv'd  the  sun's  diurnal  race, 
Rose  from  the  dreary  gates  of  hell  redeem'd  : 
Some  the  sixth  hoar  oppress'd,  and  sprue the  third. 

Of  many  thousands  few  untainted  scap'd  ; 
Of  thobe  infected  fewer  'icap'd  alive; 
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Of  those  who  liv'd  some  felt  a  second  blow ; 
And  whom  the  second  spar'd  a  third  destroy'd 


Frantic  witl)  fear,  they  sought  by  flight  to  slum 
The  fierce  contagion.     O'er  the  mournful  land 
Th'  infected  city  pour'd  her  hurrying  swarms  : 
Rous'd  by  the  flames  that  fir'd  her  scats  around, 
Th'  infected  country  rush'd  into  the  town. 
Some,  sad  at  home,  and  in  the  desert  some, 
Abjur'd  the  fatal  commerce  of  mankind 
In  vain  :   where'er  they  fled  the  fates  pursued. 
Others,  with  hopes  more  specious,  cross'd   the 
To  seek  protection  in  far  distant  skies;    [main, 
Hut  none  they  found.  Itseem'd  the  general. air, 
From  pole  to  pole,  from  Atlas  to  the  Fast, 
Was  then  at  enmity  with  English  blood. 
F®r,  but  the'race  of  England,  all  were  safe 
In  foreign  climes;  nor  did  the  fury  taste  [tain'd. 
The  foreign  blood  which  England  then    con- 
Where  should  they  fly  ?    The  circumambient 

heaven 
Involv'd  them  still  ;  and  ev'ry  breeze  was  bane. 
Where  find  relief?  The  salutary  art 
Was  mute;  and,  startled  at  the  new  disease. 
In  fearful  whispers  hopeless  omens  gave. 
To  heaven  with  suppliant  rites  they  sent  their 
pray'rs  ;  [prh  'd  ; 

Heaven   heard   them   not.     Of  ev'rv  hope  de- 
Fatigued  with  vain  resources  ;  and  subdued 
With  woes  resistless  and  enfeebling  fear  ; 
Passive  they  sunk  beneath  the  weighty  blow. 
Nothing  but  lamentable  sounds  were  heard, 
Nor  aught  was  seen  but  ghastly  views  of  death. 
Infectious  horror  ran  from  face  to  face, 
And  pale  despair.     'Twas  all  the  bus'ness  then 
To  tend  the  sick,  and  in  their  turns  to  die. 
In  heaps  they  fell  :  and  oft  one  bed,  they  say, 
The  sick'ning,  dying,  and  the  dead  contain'd  ! 

Ye  guardian  gods,  on  whom  the  fates  depend 
Of  tort' ring  Albion  !  ye  eternal  fires       [pow'rs 
That  lead  thro'  heaven  the  wand'ring  year !  ye 
That  o'er  the  encircling  elements  preside  ! 
May  nothing  worse  than  what  this  age  has  seen 
Arrive  !  Enough  abroad,  enough  at  home, 
Has  Albion  bled.     Here  a  distemper'd  heaven 
Mas  thinn'd  her  cities  ;  from  those  lofty  cliffs 
That  awe  proud  Gaul,  toThule's  wint'ry  reign  : 
While  in  the  west,  beyond  th' Atlantic  foam, 
Her  brave, t  sons,  keen  for  the  fight,  ha\e  died 
The  death  of  cowards  and  of  common  men  : 
Sunk  void  of  wounds, and  fall'n  without  renown. 

F)ut  from  these  views  the  weepingMuses  turn, 
And  other  themes  invite  my  wand'ring  song. 

BOOK    IV.      THE    PASSIONS. 

The  choice  of  aliment,  the  choice  of  air, 
The.  use  of  toil,  and  all  external  things, 
Already  sung  ;  it  now  remains  to  trace 
What  good,  what  evil,  from  ourselves  proceeds, 
And  how  the  subtle  principle  within 
Inspires  with  health,  or  mines  with  strange  de- 
The  passive  body.     Ye  poetic  shade',  [cay 

That  know  the  secrets  of  the  world  unseen, 
Assist  rhysong!   for,  in  a  doubtful  theme 
Engag'd,'  I  wander  thro'  mysterious  ways. 

There 
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There  is,  tiny  say  (and  I  believe  there  is), 
A  spark  within  us  of  th'  immortal  fue, 
That  animates  and  moulds  the  grosser  frame  ; 
And  when  the  body  sinks,  escapes  to  heaven, 
Its  native  seat,  and  mixes  with  the  Gods, 
Meanwhile  this  heavenly  particle  pervades 
The  mortal  elements;  in  ev'ry  nerve 
It  thrills  with  pleasure,  or  grows  mad  with  pain: 
And,  in  its  secret  conclave,  as  it  feels 
The  body's  woes  and  joys,  this  ruling  pow'j 
Wields  at  its  will  the  dull  material  world, 
Al)(l  is  the  body's  health  or  malady. 

By  its  own  toil  the  uross  corporeal  frame    ■ 
Fatigues,  extenuates,  or  destroys  itself 
Nor  less  the  labors  of  the  mind  corrode 
The  solid  fabric  ;  for  by  subtle  parts. 
And  viewless  atoms,  secret  Nature  moves 
The  mighty  whcelsof  this  stupendous  world. 
By  subtle  fluids  ponr'd  thro'  subtle  tubes, 
The  nat'ral,  vital  functions  are  perform'd. 
By  these  the  stubborn  aliments  are  tam'd  ; 
Tiie  toiling  heart  distributes  life  and  strength  ; 
These  thestilj-crumbljng  frame  rebuild,  and  these 
Are  lost  in  thinking,  and  dissolve  in  air. 

But   'tis   not  Thought    (for  still   the   soul's 
employ'd), 
Tis  painful  thinking  that  corrodes  our  clay. 
All  day  the  vacant  eye  without  fatigue 
Strays  o'er  the  heaven  and  earth  ;  but  long  intent 
On  microscopic  arts  its  vi<j;or  fails. 
Just  so  the  mind,  with  various  thought  amus'd, 
JNor  aches  ilsejf,  nor  eiyes^the  body  pain. 
But  anxious  Study,  J  )iseontent,  aiid  Care, 
l.ove without  Hope,  and  Hate  without  revenge, 
\nd  Fear,  and  Jealousy,  fatigue  the.  soul, 
Engross  the  subtle  ministers  of  life. 
And  spoil  the  hb'ring  functions  of  their  share. 
Hence  the  lean  gloom  that  Melancholy  wears, 
The  lover's  paleness,  and  the  sallow  hue 
Of  Envy,  Jealousy,  the  meagre  stare 
Of  sore  Revenge  :   the  canker'd  body  hence 
Betrays  each  fretful  motion  of  the  mind,     [day 

The  strong-built  peasant,  who  both  night  and 
Feeds  on  the  coarsest  fare  the  schoojs  bestow, 
And  crudely  fattens  at  gross  Bimnan's  stall  ; 
O'erwhelm'd    with    phlegm    lies   in    a  dropsy 
Or  sinks  in  lethargy  before  his  time,   [drown'd, 
With  youthful  studies  you,  and  arts  that  please, 
Employ  your  mind  ;  amuse,  but  not  fatigue. 
Peace  to  each  drowsy  metaphysjc  sage  ! 
And  ever  may  all  heavy  systems  rest ! 
Yet  some  there  are,  ev'n  of  elastic  parts, 
.  \\  bom  strong  and  obstinate  ambition  leads    . 
Thfo'  all  the  rugged  roads  of  barren  lore, 
And  gives  to  relish  what  their  gen'rous  taste!  i 
Would  else  refuse-.  But  may  northirst  of  (jalijc, 
Nor.  love  of  knowledge,  urge  you. ttt  fatigue    ! 
With  constant  drudgery  the  lib'ral  soul 
T°y  with  your  books  :  and,  as  the  various  fits 
Of  humor  seise  you,  from  Philosophy  > 

To  fable  shift,  from  serious  Antonine,  ', 

To  Rabelais'  ravings,  and  from  pro«e  to  song. 
\\  bile  reading  pleases,  but  no  longer,  read; 
^iyl  read  aloud  resounding Homer's  strain. 


Ami  wield  the  thunder  of  Demosthenes. 
The  chest  go  exercis'd  improves  its  stru.. 
And  quick  vibrations  thro'  the  bowels  Aw  C 
The  restless  blood,  which  in  Ltnactive  days 
Would  loiter  else  thro'  unelastic  tubes. 
Deem  it  not  trifling  While  1  recommend 
What  posture  suits :   to  stand  and  sit  by  tum«, 
As  nature  prompts,  is  best.   But  o'er  tout  haves 
To  lean  for  ever,  cramps  the  vital  parts, 
And  robs  the  fine  machinery  of  its  play. 

'Tis  the  great  art  of  life  to  manage  well 
The  restless  mind.     For  ever  on  pursuit 
Of  knowledge  bent,  it  starves  the  grosser  pow'ra 
Quite  uncniploy'd,  against  its  own  repose 
It  turns  its  fata!  cdpie,  and  sharper  pangs 
'Than  what  the  bpoy  knows  embitter  life. 
Chiefly  where  Solitude,  sad  nurse  of  Care, 
To  sicklv  musing  gives  the  pensive  mind, 
There  Madness  enters ;  and  the  dim-eyed  Fiend, 
Sour  Melancholy,  night  and  day  provokes 
Her  own  eternal  wound.    The  sun  grows  pale; 
A  rnourrrful  visionary  light  o'erspreads 
The  cheerful  face  of  nature;  earth  becomes 
A  dreary  desert,  and  heaven  frowns  above. 
Then  various  shapes  of  curs'd  illusion  rise  : 
Whate'e'r  the  wretched  fears," creating  Fear 
Forms  out  of  nothing  ;  and  with  monsters  teem 
Unknown  in  hell.     The  prostrate  soul  beneath 
A  load  of  huge  imagination  heaves  ; 
And  all  the  horrors  that  the  murd'rer  feels 
With  anxious  flu  tt'rings  wake  the  guiltless  breast. 

Such  phantoms  Pride  in  solitary  scenes, 
Or  Fear,  an  delicate  Self-love  creates. 
From  other  cares  ahsolv'd,  the  busy  mind 
Finds  in  yourself  a  theme  to  pore  upon  j 
It  finds. you  miserable,  or  makes  you  so. 
For  while  yourself  you  anxiously  explore, 
Timorous  Self-love,  with  sick'ning  Fancy's  aid, 
Presents  the  danger  that  you  dread  the  most, 
And  ever  galls  you  in  vour  tender  part. 
Hence  some  for  love,  and  some  for  jealousy, 
For  grim  religion  some,  and  some  for  pride; 
Have  lost  their  reason  ;  some  for  fear  of  want, 
Want  all  their  lives;  and  other's  ev'ry  day, 
For  fear  of  dying,  suffer  worse  'ban  death. 
Ah  !   fro'rn  your  bosoms  banisb,  if  you  can, 
Those  fatal  guests  ;  and  first  the  demon  Fear, 
That  trembles  at  impossible  events, 
Lest  aged  A'k's  should  resign  his  load, 
And  heaven's  eternal  battlements  rush  down. 
Is  there  an  evil  worse  than  Fear  itself? 
And  what  avails  it' that  indulgent  Heaven 
From  mortal  eyes  has  wrapt  the  woes  to  come, 
If  we,  ingenious  to  torment  ourselves, 
Grow  pale  at  hideous  fictions  of  our  own  ?    . 
Knjoy  the  present ;  nor  with  needless  cares 
Of  whom  ma>'  spring  from  blind  misfortune's 

Ayomb, 
Appal  the  surest  hour  that  life  bestows. 
Serene,  and  master  of  yourself,  prepare 
Forwhat  may  come,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Heaven. 

Oft  from  the^ody,  by  long  ails  tnistun'ck 
These  evils  spring,  the  .most  important  health, 
JThat  of  the  mind,  destroy ;  and  when  the  mind 
Ok  4  Tlw 
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They  first  invade,  the  conscious  body  soon 
In- sympathetic  languish  mem  declines. 
These  chronic  passions,  while  from  real  woes 
They  rise,  and  yet  without  the  body's  fault 
Infest  the  soul,  admit  one  only  cure  ; 
Diversion,  hurry,  and  a  restless  life  : 
Vain  are  the  consolations  of  the  wise  ;       [pain. 
In  vain  your  friends  would  reason  down  your 
O  ye,  whose  souls  relentless  love  has  tam'd 
To  soft  distress,  or  friends,  untimely  slain  ! 
Court  not  the  luxuiy  of  tender  drought! 
Nor  deem  it  impious  to  forget  those  pains 
That  hurt  the  living,  nought  avail  the  dead. 
Go,  soft  enthusiast !  quit  the  cypress  groves, 
Nor  to  the  rivulet's  lonely  meanings  tune 
Your  sad  complaint .  Go,  seek  the  cheerful  haun  ts 
Of  men,  and  mingle  with  the  bustling  crowd  ; 
Lay  schemes  for  wealth,  or  pow'r,  or  fame,  the 

wish 
Of  noble  minds,  and  push  them  night  and  day, 
Or  join  the  caravan  in  quest  of  scenes 
New  to  your  eyes,  and  shifting  ev'ry  hour, 
Beyond  the  Alps,  beyond  the  Apennines. 
Or,  more  advent'rous,  rush  into  the  field 
"Where  war  grows  hot;  and, raging  thro'  the  sky, 
The  lofty  trumpet  swells  the  madd'ning  smil ; 
And  in  the  hardy  camp  and  toilsome  inarch 
porsiet  all  softer  and  less  manly  cares. 

But  mcst  too  passive,  when  the  blood  runs  low, 
Too  weakly  indolent  to  strive  with  pain, 
And  bravely  by  resisting  conquer  Fate, 
Try  Circe's  arts,  and  in  the  tempting  bowl 
Of  poison'd  nectar  sweet  oblivion  drink. 
Struckby  the  pow'rfulcharm,  the  gloom  dissolves 
Jn  empty  air ;  Elysium  opens  round. 
A  pleasing  phrensy  buoys  the  lighten'd  soul, 
And  sanguine  hopes  dispel  your  fleeting  care  ; 
And  what  was  difficult  and  what  was  dire, 
Yields  to  your  prowess  and  supeiior  stars  : 
The  happiest  you  of  all  that  e'er  were  mad, 
Or  are,  or  shall  be,  could  this  folly  last. 
But  socn  your  heaven  is  gone ;  a  heavier  gloom 
Shuts  o'er  your  head  :  and,  as  the  thund'ring 

stream, 
Swoln  o'er  its  banks  with  sudden  mountain  rain, 
Sinks  from  its  tumult  to  a  silent  brook  ; 
So,  when  the  frantic  raptures  in  your  breast 
Subside,  you  languish  into  mortal  man  : 
You  sleep,  and  waking  find  yourself  undone. 
Per,  prodigal  of  life,  in  one  rash  night 
Yculavish'd  more  than  might  support  threedays. 
A  heavy  morning  conies  ;  your  cares  return 
With  tenfold  rage.     An  anxious  stomach  well 
Mav  be  endur'fl  ;  so  may  the  throbbing  heart : 
But  such  a  dim  delirium,  such  a  dream, 
Involves  you  ;  such  a  dastardly  despair 
Unmans  your  soul,  and  madd'ning  Fcntheus  fell 
When,  baited  round  Cith.Tcron's  ptuel  sides, 
He  saw  two  suns,  and  double  Thebes,  ascend. 
You  curse  the  sluggish  Port;  youcurs e  the  wretch, 
The  feion,  with  iinnat'ral  mixture  first 
Who  dar'd  to  violate  the  virgin  wine. 
Or  on  the  fugitive  Champaign  you  pour 
A  thousand  curses ;  for  to  heaven  it  rapt 


'Your  soul,  to  plunge  you  dprpcr  in  despair. 
Perhaps  you  rue  evn  'hat  dinner  gift, 
The  gay,  serene,  good-natur'd  Burgundy, 
Or  the  fresh  fragrant  vintage  of  the  Rhine  ; 

And  wish  that  Heaven  from  mortals  had  withheld 
The  grape,  and  all  intoxicating  bouN 

•Besides,  it  wounds  you  sore  to  recollect 
What  follies  in  your  loose  unguarded  hour 
Escap'd.     For  one  irrevocable  word, 
Perhaps  that  meant  no  harm,  you  lose  a  friend  ; 
Or  in  the  rage  of  wine  your  hasty  hand 
Performs  a  deed  to  haunt  you  to  your  grave. 
Add,  that  your  means,  your  health,  your  parts 

decay  : 
Your  friends  avoid  you ;  bruti>hly  transform'd, 
They  hardly  know  you  ;  or,  if  one  remains 
To  wish  you  wdl,  he  wishes  you  in  heaven. 
Oespis'd,  unwept,  \ou  fall:  who  might  have  left 
A  sacred,  cherish'd,  sadly-pleasing  name; 
A  name  still  to  be  utter'd  with  a  sigh. 
Your  last  ungraceful  scene  has  quite  effae'd 
All  sense  and  meru'ry  of  your  former  worth. 

How  to  live  happiest ;   how  avoid  the  pains, 
The  disappointments,  and  disgusts  of  those 
Who  would  in  pleasure  all  their  hours  employ  ; 
The  precepts  here  of  a  divine  old  man 
I  could  recite.     Tho'  old,  he  still  retain'd 
His  manly  sense  and  energy  of  mind. 
Virtuous  and  wi»e  he  was,  but  not  severe; 
He  still  remember'd  that  he  once  was  young  ; 
His  easy  presence  check'd  no  decent  joy. 
Him  ev'n  the  dissolute  admir'd  :  for  he 
A  graceful  looseness,  when  he  pleas'd,  put  on  ; 
And  laughing  could  instruct.  Aluchhad  heread, 
Milch  more  had  seen  :  he  studied  from  the  lile, 
And  in  rh"  original  perus'd  mankind. 

vers'd  in  the  woes  and  vanities  of  life, 
He  pitied  Man  :  and  much  he  pitied  those 
VI  horn  falsely-smiling  Fate  has  curs'd  with  means 
To  dissipate  their  days  in  quest  of  joy. 
Our  aim  is  happiness :  'tis  yours,  'tis  mine, 
He  said  ;  'tis  the  pursuit  of  all  that  live  : 
Yet  few  attain  it,  if  't  was  e'er  attain'd.* 
But  they  the  widest  wander  from  the  mark, 
Who  thro'  the  flow'ry  paths  of  saunt'ring  joy 
Seek  tlits  coy  goddess  ;  that  from  stage  to  stage 
Invites  us  still,  but  shifts  as  we  pursue. 
For,  not  to  name  the  pains  that  pleasure  brings 
To  counterpoise  itself,  relentless  Fate 
Forbids  that  Ave  thro'  gay  voluptuous  wilds 
Should  ever  roam  ;  and  were  the  fates  more  kind, 
Our  narrow  luxuries  would  soon  be  stale. 
Were  these  exhaustless, Nature would  grow  sick; 
And  tloy'd  with  pleasure,  squeamishly  complain 
That  all  was  vanity,  and  like  a  dream. 
Let  nature  res!  :  be  busy  for  yourself, 
And  for  joi.r  friend  ;  be  busy  ev'n  in  vain, 
Rather  than,  tease  her  sated  appetites. 
Who  never  fasts,  no  banquets  <Vr  enjoys  ; 
Who  never  toils  or  watches,  never  sleep?. 
Let  nature  rest  :  and  when  the  take  of  joy 
Grows  keen,  indulge;  but  shun  satiety. 
'Tis  not  for  mortals  always  to  be  blest. 
iBut  him  the  leuit  the  dr.}!  or  painful  hours 

Of 
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Of  life  dppress,  whom  sober  Sense  conducts, 
And  Virtue,  thro'  litis  labyrinth  we  tread. 
Virtue  and  Sense  I  mean  riot  t<»  disjoin  ; 
Virtue  ami  Sense  are  one:  and,  tnni  me,  still 
|  A  faithless  heart  b< :  trays  the  head  unsound. 
Virtue  (for  mere  good-nature  is  a  fool) 
Is  Scire  and  Spirit,  with  Humanity  : 
'Tis  sometimes  angry',  and  its  frown  confounds; 
"fis  ev'u  vindictive,  but  in  vengeance  just. 
Knaves  fain  would  laugh  at  it;  some  great  ones 
But  at  his  heart  the  most  Undaunted  son  [dare; 
Of  fortune  dreads  its  name  and  awful  charms. 
To  noblest  u~.es  this  determines  wealth  ; 
■This  is  the  solid  pomp  of  prosp'rous  days, 
The  peace  and  shelter  of  adversity. 
And,  if  you  pailt  for  glory,  build  for  fame 
On  this  foundation,  which  the  secret  shock 
Defies  of  Envy  and  all-sapping  Time. 
The  gaudy  gloss  of  Fortune  only  strikes 
The  vulgar  eye  ;  the  suffrage  of  the  wise, 
The  praise  that's  worth  ambition,  is  attam'd 
By  sense  alone,  and  dignity  of  mind. 

Virtue,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  soul, 
Is  the  l>est  gift  of  Heaven  ;  a  happiness 
That  ev'n  above  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  fate 
Exalts  great  Nature's  favorites  ;  a  wealth 
That  ne'er  encumbers,  nor  to  baser  hands 
Can  be  transferr'd  :  it  is  the  onlv  good 
Man  justly  boasts  of,  or  can  call  bis  own. 
Riches  are  oft  by  guilt  and  baseness  earn'd  ; 
Or  dealt  by  chance,  to  shield  a  lucky  knave, 
Or  throw  a  cruel  sun-shine  on  a  fool. 
But  for  one  end,  one  much-neglected  use, 
Are  riches  worth  your  care,  for  Nature's  wants 
Are  few,  and  without  opulence  supplied)  : 
This  noble  end  is,  to  produce  the  soul ; 
To  show  the  virtues  in  the  fairest  light ; 
To  make  humanity  the  minister 
Of  bounteous  Providence :  and  teach  the  breast 
That  gen'roiis  luxury  the  gods  enjoy. 

Thus,  in  his  graver  vein,  the  friendly  sage 
Sometimes  declaitn'd.     Of  right  and  wrong  he 

taught 
Truths  as  refin'd  as  ever  Athens  heard  ; 
And    (strange  to  tell!)    he  practis'd  what  he 

preaend. 
SkiU'd  in  the  passions,  how  to  check  their  sway 
He  knew,  as  far  as  reason-can  control 
The  lawless  pow*rs.    But' other  cares  are  mine  . 
Form'd  in  the  school  ef  Pasan,  I  relate 
What  passions  hurt  the  body,  what  improve: 
Avoid  them,  or  invite  them,  as  you  may. 

Know  then,  whatever  cheerful  and  serene 
Supports  the  mind,  supports  the  body  too. 
Hence,  the  most  vital  movement  mortals  feel 
Is  Hope,  the  balm  and  life-blood  of  the  soul : 
It  pleases,  and  it  lasts.     Indulgent  Heaven 
Sent  down  the  kind  delusion,  thro'  the  paths 
Of  rugged  life  to  lead  us  patient  on, 
And  make  our  happiest  state  no  tedious  thing. 
Our  greatest  good,  and  what  we  least  can  spare, 
Is  Hope  ;  the  last  of  all  our  evils,  Fear. 

But  there  are  passions  grateful  to  the  breast, 
And  yet  no  friends  to  life:  perhaps  they  plea-se 


Or  to  excess,  and  dissipate  the  soul ;      [clown, 
Or  while  they  please,  torment.     The  s'ubborn 
The  ill-tamed  ruffian,  and  pale  usurer. 
(11  love's  omnipotence  such  heart,  could  mould) 
May  safely  mellow  into  love  ;  and  grow 
itehn'd,  humane,  and  gen'roiis,  if  they  can- 
Love  in  such  bosoms  never  to  a  fault 
Or  pains  or  pleases.     But,  ye  finer  souls, 
Form'd  to  soft  luxury,  and  prompt  to  thrill 
With  all  the  tumults,  all  the  joys  and  p3in-. 
That  beauty  gives  ;  with  caution  and  reserve. 
Indulge  the  sweet  destroyer  of  repose, 
Nor  court  toe  much  the  Queen  ofcharmingcar*?* 
For,  while  the  cherish'd  poison  in  your  breast 
Ferments  and  maddens;  sick  with  jealousy, 
Absence,  distrust,  or  even  with  anxious  joy. 
The  wholesome  appetites  and  pow'r?  of  life 
Dissolve  in  languor.     The  coy  stomach  loaths 
The  genial  hoard ;  your  cheerful  days  are  gone  ; 
The  gen'roiis  bloom  that  flush'd  your  cheeks  is 
To  sighs  devoted,  and  to  tender  pains,       [fled. 
Pensive  you  sit,  or  solitary  stray, 
And  waste  your  youth  in  musing.    Musing  first 
Toy'd  into  care  your  unsuspecting  heart : 
It  found  a  liking  there,  a  sportful  fire, 
And  that  fomented  into  serious  love  ; 
Which  musing  daily  strengthens  and  improves 
Thro'  all  the  heights  of  fondness  and  romance  : 
And  you're  undone,  the  fatal  shaft  has  sped, 
If  once  you  doubt  whether  you  love  or  no  : 
The  body  wastes  away  ;  th'  infected  mind, 
Dissolv'd  in  female  tenderness,  forgets 
Each  manly  virtue,  and  «rows  dead  to  fame. 
Sweet  Heaven  !  from  such  intoxicating  charms 
Defend  all  worthy  breasts  !  Not  that  I  deem 
Love  always  dangerous,  always  to  be  shunn'd. 
Love  well  repaid,  and  not  too  weakly  sunk. 
In  wanton  and  unmanly  tenderness, 
Adds  bloom  to  health ;   o'er  ev'ry  virtue  sheds 
A  gay,  humane,  and  amiable  grace, 
And  brightens  all  the  ornaments  of  man- 
But  fruitless,  hopeless,  disappointed,  rack'd 
With  jealousy,  fatigu'd  with  hope  and  fear, 
Too  serious,  or  too  languishingly  fond, 
Unnerves  the  body,  aud  unmans  the  soul, 
And  some  have  died  for  love,  and  some  run  mad  ; 
And  some  with  desp'rate  hand  themselves  have 

Some  to  extinguish,  others  to  prevent,    'r«^ 
A  mad  devotion  to  one  dang'rous  Fair, 
Court  all  they  meet ;  in  hopes  to  dissipate 
The  cares  of  love  amongst  an  hundred  brides. 
Th'  event  is  doubtful :  for  there  are  who  find 
A  cure  in  this  ;  there  arc  who  find  it  not. 
'Tis  no  relief,  alas  !  it  rather  galls 
The  wound,  to  those  who  are  sincerely  sick. 
For  while  from  fev'rish  and  tumultuous  joys 
The  nerves  grow  languid,  and  the  soil  subsides, 
The  tender  fancy  smarts  with  ev'ry  sting, 
And  what  was  love  before  is  madness  now. 
Is  health  your  care,  or  luxury  your  aim  ? 
Be  temp' rate  still :  when  Nature  bid?,  obey  ; 
Her  wild  impatient  sallies  bear  no  curb  : 
But  when  the  prurient  habit  of  delight, 
Or  looae  imagination,  spurs  you  on 
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To  deeds  above  your  strength,  impute  it  not 
io  Nature  ;   Nature  all  compulsion  hates. 
Ah  !   let  not  luxury  nor  \ain  renown 
Urge  you  to  feats  you  well  might  sleep  without  • 
To  make  what  should  be  rapture  a  fatigue, 
A  tedious  task  ;  nor  in  the  wanton  arms 
Of  twining  Lais  melt  your  manhood  down. 
For  from  tbe  colliquation  of  soft  Loys 
How  chang'd  you  rise !  the  ghost  of  what  von  w  as! 
Languid  and  melancholy,  gaunt  and  wan, 
"V  our  veinscxhausted,  and  your  nejves  unstrung. 
Spoifd  of  its  balm  and  sprightly  zest,  the  blood 
Grows  vapid  phlegm  :  along  the  tender  nerves 
(To  each  -light  impulse*  tremblingly  awake) 
A  subtle  fiend  that  mimics  all  the  plagues, 
"Rapid  and  restless,  springs  from  part  to  part. 
The.  blooming  honors  of  your  youth  are  fallen  ; 
YouT  a  igor  pines  •.  your  vital  pow'rs  decay  ; 
Diseases  haunt  you  ;  and  untimely  age 
Creeps  on,  unsocial,  impotent,  and  lewd. 
Infatuate,  impious  epicure  !   to  waste 
The  -tores  of  pleasure,  cheerfulness,  and  health  : 
Infatuate  all  who  make  delight  their  trade, 
And  coy  perdition  ev'ry  hour  pursue. 

W  ho  pines  wiih  bye,  or  in  lascivious  flames 
Consumes,  is  with  his  own  consent  undone  : 
Lie  chooses  to  be  wretched,  to  be  mad, 
And  warn'd  proceeds  and  wilful  to  his  fate. 
'But  there's  a  passion,  whose  tempestuous  sway- 
Tears  up  each  virtue  planted  in  the  breast, 
And  shakes  to  ruin  proud  Philosophy. 
For  Pale  and  trembling  Anger  rushes  in. 
With  faltering  speech,  and  ejes  that  wildly  stare 
Pierce  as  the  tiger,  madder  than  the  seas, 
Desperate,  and  arm'd  with  more  than  human 

strength 
How  soon  the  calm,  humane',  and  polish'd  man 
1'orgcts  compunction,  and  starts  up  a  fiend  ! 
\\  ho  pines  in  love,  or  wastes  with  silent  cares, 
Envy,  or  ignominy;  or  lender  grief,  '  . 

Slowly  descends,  and  lingering,  to  the  shades. 
But  he  whom *anger  stints,  drops,  if  he  dies, 
Al  6nce,  and  rushes  apoplectic  down  ; 
Or  a  tierce  fever  hurries  him  to  helK 
For,  as  the  body  thro'-unnumber'd  strings 
Reverberates  each  vibration'  of  the  soul  •    ■ 
As  is  the  passion,  such  is  still  the  pajn 
The  body  feels  ;  or  cronic,  or  acute. 
And  oft  a  sudden  storm  at  once  o'erpow'.-s 
The  life,  or  gives  your  reason  to  tbe  winds. 
Such  fate,  attend  the  rash  alarm  of  fear, 
And  sudden  grief,  and  rage,  and  sudden  joy. 

'Hiere  arc,  meantime,  to  whom  the  bqistVous  fit 
Is  health,  and  only  (ills  the  sails  of  life  j 
Foi  where  the  mind  a  torpid  winter  leads, 
Wrapt  in  a  body  corpulent  and  cold, 
And  eaqli  clbggd  function  lazily  moves  on, 
"  A  generous  sally  spurns' th'ineunibent  load, 
1  nlocks  tbe  breast',  and.  gives  a  cordial  glow. 
But  if  your  wrathful  blood  is  apt  to  boil, 
•  )r  arc  your  nerves  loo  irritably  strung, 
H  ave  ;jI1  dispute  ;  be  cautious  if  you  joke, 
Keep  Lent  for  eyer/apd  forswear  the  bowl  ; 
'lie  r...h  moment  -cuds  you  to  the  shades. 


Or  shatters  ev'ry  hopeful  scheme  of  life, 
And  gives  to  horror  all  your  days  to  come. 
Fate, arm'd  with  thunder,  tire,  and  ev'ry  plague 

That  ruins,  tortures,  or  distracts  mankind, 
And  makes  the  happy  wretched,  in  an  hour 
Overwhelms  you  not  with  woes  so  horrible 
A-  your  own  wrath,  norgives  more  sudden  blows. 

While  choler  works,  gwod  friend,  you  may  be 
wrong  ; 
Distrust  yourself,  and  sleep  before  you  fight. 
Tis  not  too  late  to-morrow  to  be  brave  ; 
If  honor  bids,  to-morrow  kill  or  die. 
But  calm  advice  against  a  raging  fit 
Avails  too  little  ;  and  it  hra\es  the  pow'r 
Of  all  that  ever  taught  in  prose  or  song, 
To  tame  the  fiend  that  sleeps  a  gentle  lamb, 
And  wakes  a  lion.     Unprovok'd  and  calm, 
You  reason  well,  see  as  you  -ought  to  see, 
And  wonder  at  the  madness  of  mankind  ; 
Seis'd  with  the  common  rage,  you  soon  forget 
The  speculation  pf  your  wiser  hours. 
Beset  with  furies  of  all  deadly  shapes, 
Fierce  and  insidious,  violent  and  slow. 
With  all  that  urge  or  lure  us  on  to  fate, 
What  refuge  shall  we  seek,  what  arms  prepare? 
Where  reason  proves  too  weak,  or  \o\d  of  wiles, 
To  cope  with  subtle  or  impetuous  pow'rs, 
I  would  invoke  new  passions  to  your  aid  ; 
With  indignation  would, extinguish  fear, 
With  fear  or  generous  pity  vanquish  rage, 
And  love  with  pride  ;  and  force  to  force  oppose. 
There  is  a  charm,  apow'r  that  -ways  the  breast ; 
Bids  every  passion  revel  oi;  be  'stills- 
Inspires  with. rage,  or  ah  yoi{r 'cares  dissolves ; 
Can  sooth  distraction,  and, almost  despair ; 
That  pow'r  is.  Music  :   far  bcyond'the  stretch 
Of  those  unmeaning'  warblers  on  the  stage  ; 
Those  clumsy  heroes,  those'  fat-headed  gods, 
VY  ho. move  no  passion  justly  but'eontempt  $ 
WHb,  like  our  (lancers  (light  indeed  and  strong!) 
Do  wond'iqus  feats,  but  never  heard  of  grace. 
The  fault  is  ours;  we  bear  those  monstrous  arts  : 
Good  Heaven!  we  praise  them;  we  with  loudest 

peals 
Applaud' the  fool  that  highest  lifts  bis  heels, 
And  with  insipid  show  of  rapture  die 
Of  idiot  notes  impertinently  long. 
But  be  the  Muse's  laurel  justly  shares, 
A  poet  he,  and  touch'd  with  Heaven's  own  fire, 
Who  with  bold  ra?;e,  or  solemn  pomp  of  sounds, 
Inflames,  exalts,  and  ravishes  the  soul ; 
Now  tender,  plaintive,  sweet  almost  to  pain, 
In  love  dissolves  vou  ;    now  in  sprightly   strains 
Breathes  a  gay  rapture  thro'  your  thrilling  breast, 
Or  melts  the  heart  with  airs  divinely  sad. 
Or  wakes  to  horror  the  tremendous  strings. 
Such  was  the  bard  whose  heavenly  strains  ofold 
Appeas'd  the  fund  of  melancholy  Saul. 
Such  was,  if  old  and  heathen  fame  say  true, 
The  man  who  bade  the  Thcbaii  domes  ascend, 
And  tam'd  the  savage  nations  with  his  song  i 
And  such  the  Thracian  whose  harmonious  lyre, 
Tim'd  to  soft  woe,  made  all  tin-mountains  weep; 
Sooih'd  cv'u  th'  inexorable  pow'rs  of  Hell, 
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And  half  reileeui'd  his  Inst  F.urydicc. 
Music  exalts  each  joy,  allays  each  tirief, 
Kxj^els  diseases,  softens  every  pain, 
Subdues  the  rage  of  poison,  and  the  plague  ; 
And  hence  the  wise  of  antienl  dayi  ador'd 
One  pow'r  of  physic,  melody  and  song. 


§71.     Ode  on  the  Spring.     Gray. 

I,o  !  where  the  rosy-bosom'd  Hours, 
Fair  Venus'  train,  appear  ; 

Disclose  the  long-expected  flow'rs, 

And  wake  the  purple  year  ! 
The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  throat, 
Responsive  to  the  cuckoo's  note, 
The  untaught  harmony  of  spring; 
While,  whisp'ring  pleasure  as  they  fly, 
Cool  Zephyrs  thro'  the  clear  blue  sky 
Their  gather'd  fragrance  fling. 

Where'er  the  oak's  thick  branches  stretch 

A  broader,  browner  shade  ; 

Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 

O'ereanopies  the  glade ; 

Besides  some  water's  rushy  brink 

With  me  the  Muse  shall  sit,  and  think 

I  At  ease  redin'd  in  rustic  state) 

How  vain  the  ardor  of  the  crown, 

ilow  low,  how  little  are  the  proud, 

How  indigent  the  great ! 

Si  ill  is  the  toiling  hand  of  Care  ; 

The  panting  herds  repose  : 

Yet,  hark,  how  through  the  peopled  air 

The  busy  murmur  glows  ! 

The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing, 

Eager  to  taste  the  honey'd  spring, 

And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon  : 

Some  lightly  o'er  the  current  skim, 

Some  show  their  gaily  gilded  trim 

Quick-glancing  to  the  sun. 

To  Contemplation's  sober  eye 

Such  is  the  race  of  man  ; 

And  they  that  creep,  and  they  that  fly, 

Shall  end  where  they  began. 

Alike  the  busy  and  the  gay 

But  flutter  thro'  life's  little  day, 

In  fortune's  varying  colors  drcst : 

Btush'd  by  the  hand  of  rough  mischance, 

Or  chill'd  by  age,  their  airy  dance 

They  leave,  in  dust  to  rest. 

Methinks  I  hear,  in  accents  low, 

The  sportive  kind  reply  : 

Poor  moralist!  and  what  art  thou? 

A  solitary  fly  ! 

Thy  joys  no  glitt'ring  female  meets, 

No  hive  hast  thou  of  hoarded  sweets, 

No  painted  plumage  to  display  ; 

On  nasty  wings  thy  youth  is  flown  ;. 

Thy  sun  is  set,  thy  spring  is  gone  — 

We  frolic  while  'tis  May. 


§  72.     Ode  on  (he  Death  fff  a  favorite   Cat, 
drownvd  in  a  Tub  of  Guld  Fishes.    GRAY. 

'Twas  on  a  lofty  vase's  side, 
Where  China's  gayest  art  had  dyed 

The  azure  flow'rs  that  blow  ; 
Demurest  of  the  tabby  kind, 
The  pensive  Selima,  reclin'd, 

Gaz'd  on  the  lake  below. 

Ilcr  conscious  tail  her  joy  declare! ; 
The  fair  round  face,  the  snowy  beard, 

The  velvet  of  her  paws ! 
Her  coat  that  with  the  tortoise  vies, 
Ilcr  ears  of  jet,  her  tin'rald  eyes, 

She  saw,  and  purr'd  applause. 

Still  had  she  gaz'd  ;  but  'midst  the  tide 
Two  angel  forms  were  seen  to  glide, 

The  Genii  of  the  stream  : 
Their  scaly  armor's  Tyrian  hue, 
Thro'  ricliest  purple,  to  the  view 

Betray'd  a  golden  gleam. 

The  hapless  nymph  with  wonder  saw  : 
A  whisker  first,  and  then  a  claw, 

With  many  an  ardent  wish, 
She  stretch'd  in  vain  to  reach  the  prize  : 
What  female  heart  can  gold  despise  ? 

What  cat's  averse  to  fish  ? 

Presumptuous  maid  !  with  looks  intent 
Again  she  stretch'd,  again  she  bent, 

"Nor  knew  the  gulph  between  : 
(Malignant  Fate  sat  by  and  smil'd) ; 
The  slipp'ry  verge  her  feet  beguil'd, 
She  tumbled  headlong  in. 

Eight  times  emerging  from  the  flood, 
She  mew'd  to  ev'ry  wat'ry  god, 

Some  speedy  aid  to  send. 
No  Dolphin  came,  no  Nereid  stirr'd  ; 
Nor  cruel  Tom  nor  Susan  heard  :  — 

A  fa v' rite  has  no  friend  ! 

From  hence,  ye  beauties,  imdcceiv'd, 
Know,  one  false  step  is  ne'er  retriev'd, 

And  be  with  caution  bold. 
Not  all  that  tempts  your  wand'ring  eyes, 
And  heedless  hearts,  is  lawful  prize  ; 
Nor  all  that  glitters,  gold. 


§  73.   Ode  on  a  distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 

Gray 
Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  tow'rs, 
That  crown  the  wat'ry  glade, 
Where  grateful  Science  stiil  adores, 
Her  Henry's  holy  shade  ; 
And  ye,  that  from  the  stately  brow 
Of  Windsor's  heights  th' expanse  below 
Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey. 
Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flow'rs  among 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 
His  stiver-winding  wav '. 
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AH  harm-  lull* '.  ah  pleasing  shade  ! 

Ah  fields"  bciov'd  in  vain  ! 

Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray'd, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  ! 

I  fed  the  gales  that  from  you  blow 

A  momentary  bliss  bestow  ; 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 

Mv  wean,-  soul  they  seem  to  sooth, 

And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 

To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Say,  father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race, 

Di-porting  on  thy  margent  green, 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace  ; 

Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave, 

With  pliant  arms,  thy  glassy-wave? 

The  captive  linnet  which  enthrall  ? 

What  idle  progeny  succeed 

To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed, 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball  ? 

While  some  on  eartest  business  bent 

Their  murmuring  labors  ply 

'Gainst  graver  hours  that  bring  constraint 

To  sweeten  liberty : 

Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 

The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 

A»".d  unkown  regions  dare  descry  : 

Still  as  they  nan  they  look  behind, 

They  hear  a  voice  in  ev'ry  wind. 

And  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 

Gay  hope  is  theirs,  by  fancy  fed. 
Less  pleasing  when  possest ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 
The  sunshine  of  the  breast : 
Theirs  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue, 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new, 
And  lively  cheer,  of  vigor  born  ; 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night, 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light, 
That  fly  th'  approach  of  morn. 

Alas !  regardless  of  their  doom, 

The  little  victims  play  ! 

No  sense  have  they  of  jlls  to  come, 

i\or  care  beyond  to-day  : 

Yet  see,  how  all  arround  'em  wait 

The  ministers  of  human  fate, 

And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train  ! 

Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambtish  stand, 

To  seise  their  prey,  the  murd'rous  baud  ! 

Ah,  tell  them  they  are  men  ! 

These  shall  the  fury  passions  tear, 
The  vultures  of  the  mind, 
Disdainful  anger,  pallid  fear, 
And  shame  that  skulks  behind  ; 
Or  pining  love  shall  waste  their  youth, 
Or  jealousy  with  rankling  tooth, 
That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  bean  ; 
And  en\y  wan,  and  faded  care, 
Grim-visag'd  comfortless  despair, 
And  sorrow's  piercing  dart. 


Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise  ; 
Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high, 
To  hitter  scorn  a  sacrifice, 
And  grinning  infamy. 
And  stings  of  falsehood  those  shall  try, 
And  hard  unkindness'  alter'd  eye, 
That  mocks  the  tear  it  fore'd  to  flow  ; 
And  keen  remorse  with  blood  defil'd, 
And  moody  madness  laughing  wild 
Amid  severest  woe. 

Lo  !  in  the  vale  of  vears,  beneath, 

A  grisly  troop  are  seen. 

The  painful  family  of  Death, 

More  hideous  than  their  queen  : 

This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  veins, 

That  ev'ry  laboring  sinew  strains, 

Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage  : 

Lo !  poverty,  to  rill  the  band, 

That  'numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand  : 

And  slow  consuming  age. 

To  each  his  suff'rings  :  all  are  men, 

('ondemn'd  alike  to  groan  ; 

'Die  tender  for  another's  pain, 

Th'  unfeeling  for  his  own. 

Vet,  ah  !  why  should  they  know  their  fate? 

Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 

And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies. 

Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 

No  more  —  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 


§  74.   Ode  to  Adversity.    Gray. 

Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  pow'r, 
Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast, 
Whose  iron  scourge  aRd  tort'ring  hour 
The  bad  affright,  afflict  the  best"! 
Bound  in  thy  adamantine  chain, 
The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain  ; 
And  purple  tyrants  vainly  groan 
With  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpiticd  and  alone. 

When  first  thy  Sire  to  send  on  earth 
Virtue,  his  darling  child,  design'd, 
To  thee  he  gave  the  heavenly  birth, 
And  bade  to  form  her  infant  mind. 
Stern  rugged  nurse  !  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore  ; 
What  sorrow  was,  thou  bad'st  her  know, 
And  from  herownshelcarnttomelt  atotherswoc. 

Scar'd  at  thy  frown  terrific,  fly 
Self-pleasing  Folly's  idle  brood, 
Wild  laughter,  noise,  and  thoughtless  joy, 
And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good. 
Light  they  disperse  ;  and  w  ith  them  go 
The  summer-friend,  the  flatt'ring  foe  ; 
By  vain  prosperity  receiv'd,  [liev'd. 

To  her  they  vow  their  tnith,  and  are  again  be- 

Wisdom  in  sable  garb  array'd, 

limners' d  in  rapt'rous  thought  profound, 

And  melancholy,  silent  maid, 

With  leaden  eye  that  loves  the  ground, 
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Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend  ; 
Warm  Charity,  the  general  friend, 
"\\  ith  Justice,  to  herself  severe, 

And  Pify,  dropping  soft  the  sadly-pleasing  tear. 
Oh,  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head, 
Dread  Goddess,  lay  thy  chast'ntng  hand  ! 
Not  in  thv  Gorgon  terrors  clad, 
Nor  circled  with  the  vengeful  band 
(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  secx) 
With  thundering  voice,  and  threat'mogmien, 
\\  ith  screaming  Horror's  fun'ral  cry, 

Despair,  and  fell  Disease,  and  ghastly  Poverty. 
Thy  form  benign,  O  Goddess,  wear, 
Thy  milder  influence  impart ; 
Thy  philosophic  train  be  there 
To  soften,  not  to  wound,  my  heart. 
The  gen'rous  spark  extinct  revive ; 
Teach  me  to  love,  and  to  forgive; 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan  ; 

"What  othersare,to  feel  jandknown  myself  a  man 


§  75.  The  Progress  of  Poesy.  A  Pindaric  Ode. 

Gray. 
I.     1. 
Awake,  JEolian  lyre,  awake, 
And  give  to  rapture  all  thy  trembling  strings. 
From  Helicon's  harmonious  springs 
A  thousand  rills  their  mazy  progress  take  : 
The  laughing  flow'rs  that  round  them  blow, 
Drink  life  and  fragrance  as  they  flow. 
Now  the  rich  stream  of  music  winds  along, 
Deep,  majestic,  smooth,  and  strong, 
Thro'  verdant  vales,  and  Ceres'  golden  reign  : 
Now  rolling  down  the  steep  amain, 
Headlong,  impetuous,  see  it  pour  ,  [roar. 

The  rocks  and  nodding  groves  re-bellow  to  the 

I.      2. 

O  sovereign  of  the  willing  soul, 
Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  airs, 
Enchanting  shell !  the  sullen  cares 
And  frantic  passions  hear  thy  soft  control. 
On  Thracia's  hills  the  Lord  of  War 
Has  curh'd  the  fury  of  his  car, 
And  dropp'd  his  thirsty  lance  at  thy  command. 
Perching  on  the  sceptred  hand 
Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feather'd  king 
W  ith  ruffled  plumes,  and  flagging  wing: 
Quench'd  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie 
The  terror  of  his  beak,  and  lightning  of  his  eye. 

I.     3. 

Thee  the  voice,  the  dance  obey, 
Temper'd  to  thy  warbled  lay. 
O'er  Idalia's  velvet  green 
The  rosv-crowned  loves  are  seen 
On  Cytherea's  day, 

"W  ith  antic  sports,  andblue-eved  pleasures, 
Friskling  light  in  frolic  measures  ; 
Now  pursuing,  now  retreating, 
Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet ; 
To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating, 
Glance  their  many-twinkling  fee;, 


Slow  meltWig  strains  their  Queen's  approach  de- 
clare : 
Where'er  she  turns,  the  Graces  homage  pay. 
With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  air, 
In  gliding  state  she  wi;^  her  easy  wa\    : 
O'er  her  warm  cheek,  and  rising; bosora,  move 
The  bloom  wf  young  dcoire,  and  purple  light  of 
love. 

II.      1. 

Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await ! 
Labor,  and  penury,  the  racks  of  pain, 
Disease,  and  sorrow's  weeping  train  ; 
And  death,  sad  refuge  from  the  storm?  of  fate! 
The  fond  complaint,  my  song,  disprove, 
And  justify  the  laws  of  Jove. 
Say,  has  he  given  -in  vain  the  heavenly  Muse? 
Night  and  all  her  sickly  dews, 
Her  spectres  wan,  and  birds  of  boding  cry, 
Ho  gives  to  range  the  dreary  sky  ■ 
Till  down  the  eastern  cliffs  afar 
Hyperion's  march  they  *py,  and  glitt'ring  shafts 
of  war. 

II.     2. 
In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road,  [roam. 

W  here  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountains 
The  Muse  has  broke  the  twilight  gloom, 
To  cheer  the  shiv'ring  native's  dull  abode. 
And  oft,  beneath  theod'rous  shade 
Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid, 
She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat, 
In  loose  numbers,  wildly  sweet, 
Their  feather-cinctur'd  chiefs,  and  dusky  loves. 
Her  track,  where'er  the  goddess  roves, 
Glory  pursues,  and  gen'rous  shame,         [flame. 
Th'  unconquerable  mind,   and  freedom  b  holy 

II.     3. 

Woods,  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's  steep  ; 
isles,  that  crown  th'  Egean  deep  ; 
Fields,  that  cool  llissus  laves, 
Or  where  Maeander's  amber  waves 
In  ling'ring  lab'rinths  creep, 
How  do  your  tuneful  echoes  languish  ! 
Mute  but  to  the  voice  of  anguish  i 
Whare  each  old  poetic  mountain 
Inspiration  breath'd  around ; 
Ev'ry  shade  and  hallow'd  fountain 
Murmur'd  deep  a  solemn  sound  : 
Till  the  sad  Nine,  in  Greece's  evil  hour. 
Left  their  Parnassus  for  the  Latian  plains  ; 
Alike  they  scorn  the  pomp  of  tyrant  pow'r. 
And  coward  vice,  that  revels  in  her  chains. 
When  Latium  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost,     [coasf. 
They  sought,  O  Albion !  next  thy  sca-encircied 

III.     1. 
Far  from  the  sun  and  summer  gale, 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  darling  laid. 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  stray'd. 
To  him  the  mightv  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  face ;  the  dauntless  child 
Stretch'd  forth  his  little  arms  and  smil'd. 
This  pencil  take,  (she  said),  whose'  colors  clear 
I  Richly  pamt  the  vernal  year : 

Thine 
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Thine  too  thee  eolden  kcv>,  immortal  boy  I 

This  can  unlock  the  gates  ot'  joy  ; 

Of  horror,  that,  and  thrilling  fears, 

Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sj  mpathrtic  tears. 

III.     2. 

Nor  second  he,  that  rode  sublime 
Upon  the  seraph  wings  of  ectasy, 
The  secrets  of  lit'  abyss  to  spy. 
He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  space  and  time, 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze, 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 
He  saw  :   but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Clos'd  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 
Behold,  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race,   [sounding  pace. 
With  necks  in  thunder  cloth  u,  and  long  re- 

III.      3. 

Hark,  bis  hands  the  lyre  explore  ! 
Bright-eyed  fancy,  hov'ring  o'er, 
Scatters  from  her  pictur'd  urn 
Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn. 
But  ah  !  tis  heard  no  more  — 
O  lyre  divine  !  what  daring  spirit 
Wakes  thee  now  ?  Tho'  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pride  nor  ample  pinion, 
That  the  Theban  eagle  hear, 
Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
Thro'  the  azure  deep  of  air  : 
Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  run 
Such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray, 
With  orient  hues,  ttnborrow'd  of  the  sun, 
Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distant  way 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate,        [Great! 
Beneath  the  Good  how  far  —  but  far  above  the 


§  76*.    The  Bard. 


A  Pindaric  Ode. 
I.      ). 


Gray. 


1  Ruix  seise  thee,  ruthless  king! 

'  Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait ! 

4  Tho'  fann'd  by  conquest's  crimson  wing, 

'  They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state  ! 

*  Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail, 

*  Nor  even  thy  virtue.-,  Tyrant,  shall  avail 

*  To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears, 

'  Front  Cambria's.curse,  from  Cambria's  tears!' 
Such  were  the  sounds  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 
Of  the  first  Edward  scatter'd  wild  dismay, 
A-  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon'b  shaggy  side 
He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array. 
Smut  Glo^tcr  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance: 
To  arm= !  cried  Mortimer,  and  couch'd  his  qui- 
vcriiig  lance. 

I.      2.  ! 

On  a  rock  whose  haughty  brow 
Frown?  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 
Kob'd  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 
With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood 
(Loose  hi-  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Stream'd,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air) ; 


And  with  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's  fire, 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 
'   Mark,  how  each  giant-oak,  and  desert  cave 
'  Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath  ! 

•  OW  thee,  O  king  !  their  hundred  arms  they 

'  wave, 

•  Revenge  911  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  Breathe  j 
'   Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day, 

•  To  high-born  Hod's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's. 

1.   3. 

'  Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue, 

•  That  hush'd  the  stormy  main  : 

'   Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed: 
'  Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 

•  Modred,  whose  magic' song 

'  Made  hugePlinliininon  bow  his  cloud-topp'd 

'  On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  thoy  lie,  [head, 

'  Smear' d  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale  ; 

'  Far,  far  aloof  th'  affrighted  ravens  sail : 

•  The  famish'd  eagle  screams,  and  passes  by. 
'  Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art, 

'  Dear,  as  the  light  ihat  visits  these  sad  eves, 

'  Dear,  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  ray heatt, 

•  Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries  — ■ 

•  No  more  I  weep.     They  do  not  sleep. 

•  On  yonder  cliffs,  a  grisly  band, 
'  I  see  them  sit:  they  linger  yet, 
'  Avengers  of  their  native  land  : 

'  With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  thev  join, 

•  And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy 

[line. 
II.      1. 
"  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof, 
"  The  winding  sheet  of  Edward's  race  : 
"  Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 
"  The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
"  Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 
"  When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright 
"  The  shrieks  of  death,  thro'  Berkley's  roofs- that 
"  Shrieks  of  aw  agonizing  king!  [r'ng  : 

"  She-wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs, 
*'  That  tear'st  the  bowers  of  thy  mangled  mate, 
"  From  thee  be  born  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs 
"  The  scourge  of  heaven.    What  terror:?  round 

"  him  wait! 
"  Amazement  in  his  van  with  flight  combin'd, 
"  Andsorrow's  faded  form, and Solitudebehind 
II.     2. 
"  Mighty  Victor,  mighty  Lord, 
Low  on  his  fun'ral  couch  he  lies! 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  afford 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 
Is  the  sable  warrior  fled  ? 
Thy  son  is  gone.     He  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm  that  in  thy  noon-tide  beam  were 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  morn.  [born  ? 

Fair  laughs  the  morn, and  soft  the  zephyrblows. 
While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes  ; 
Youth  on  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway, 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  even- 
«  ing  prey. 
■  II.  3 
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II.  3. 

"   Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl, 

The  rich  repast  prepare, 

Reft  of  a  crown,  lie  vet  may  share  Hie  feast : 

(lose  by  the  regal  chair 

Fell  thirst  and  famine  scowl 

A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest. 

Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray, 
1  Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse  ? 

Long  years  of  havoc  urge  their  destin'd  course, 

And  thro'  their  kindred  squadrons  mow  their 
"  way. 

Ye  tow'rs  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame, 

With  many  a  fool  and  midnight  murder  fed, 
:  Revere  his  consort's  faith,  his  father's  fame, 

And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  holy  head. 
'  Above,  Below,  the  rose  of  snow. 

Twin'd  with  her  blushing  foe  we  spread  ; 
1  The  bristled  boar  in  infant  gore 
1   Willows  beneath  the  thornv  >hade. 

Now, brothers, bending  o'er  th'  accursed  loom, 

Stamp  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his 
*'  doom. 

III.      I. 

"  Edward,  lo  !   to  sudden  fate 
'  Weave  we  the  woof.    The  thread  is  spun.) 
•  Half  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate. 
'   (The  web  is  wove.     The  work  is  done.)" 

Stay,  oh  slay  '.  nor  thus  forlorn, 

Leave  me  noblest,  unpitied,  here  to  mourn  : 

In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skies, 

They  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 

Rut  oh  !  what  solemn  scenes  on  Snowdon's 
'  height 

Descending  slow  their  glitt'ring  skirls  unroll? 

Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight  I 

Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul! 

No  more  our  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail. 

All-hail,  ve  genuine  kings,  Britannia's  issue, 
«  hail! 

III.  2. 

•  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold 
Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear  ; 
And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 
In  bearded  majesty  appear. 
In  the  midst  a  form'  divine  ! 
Her  eve  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line  ; 
Her  lion-port,  her  awe-commanding  face, 
Attemper'd  sweet  to  virgin  grace. 
What  string  svrrtphonious  tremble  in  the  air! 
What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  play ! 
Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin,  hear ; 
They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thv  clay. 
P>right  Rapture  calls,  and,  soaring  as  she  sings. 
Wave  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  her  many-color' d 
•  wings.' 

III.      3. 
'  The  verse  adorn  again 
Fierce  War,  and  faithful  Love, 
And  Truth  severe,  by  fairv  Fiction  dreis'd. 
In  buskin'd  measures  move 
Pale  Grief,  and  pleasing  Panv        J 


'  With  Horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  brc.M. 
1  A  vpicc,  as  of  the  cherub-choir, 

'  Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear  ; 
'  And  distant  warblings  lessen  on  my  car, 
'  That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire.  [cloud, 

•    Fond  impious  man!  think'st  thouyon  sanguine 
'  Rais'd  bv  thy  breath,  has  quench  d  the  orb  of 
'  To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  Hood,  [da\  i 
'  And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
'  Enough  for  me  :   with  joy  I  see 
■  The  dill' 'rent  doom  our  fates  assign. 
'  Be  thine  Despair,  and  sceptred  (.'arc  ; 
'   To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine,      [height. 
lie  spoke  ;  and,  headlong  from  the  mountain's 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  phing'd  to  endless 
night. 


§77.     The  Fatal  Sisters.    An  Ode. 
Nov.'  the  storm  begins  to  low  r 
[Haste,  the  loom  of  hell  prepare)  ; 
Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  show'r 
Hurtles  in  the  darken'd  air. 

Glitt'ring  lances  are  the  loom 
Where  trie  dusky  warp  we  strain, 
Weaving  many  a  soldier's  doom, 
Orkney's  woe,  and  Randvcr's  bane. 

See  the  grislv  texture  grow  ! 
('Tis  of  human  entrails  made) 
And  the  weights  that  play  below, 
Fach  a  gasping  warrior's  head. 

Shifts  for  shuttles,  dipt  in  gore. 
Shoot  the  trembling  cord»  along  : 
Sword,  that  once  a  monarch  bore, 
Keep  the  tissue  close  and  strong. 

Mista,  black  terrific  maid, 
Sangrida,  and  Hilda,  see! 
Join  the  wayward  work  to  aid  ". 
Tis  the  woof  of  victory. 

Fre  the  ruddy  sun  be  set, 
Pikes  must  shiver,  jav'lings  sing, 
Blade  with  clatt'ring  buckler  meet, 
Hauberk  crash,  and  helmet  ring. 

(Weave  the  crimson  web  of  war.) 
Let  us  go,  and  let  us  fly, 
Where  our  friends  the  conflict  share, 
Where  they  triumph,  where  they  di< . 

As  the  paths  of  fate  we  tread, 
Wading  thro'  th' ensanguin'd  fie'd, 
Gondula,  and  Geira,  spread 
O'er  the  vouthful  king  your  shield. 

We  the  reiens  to  slaughter  give, 
Ours  to  kill,  and  ours  to  spare  : 
Spite  of  danger  he  shall  live- 
(Weave  the  crimson  web  of  war.) 

Thev,  whom  once  the  desert  beach 
Pent  within  its  bleak  domain, 
Soon  their  ample  sway  shall  stretch) 
O'er  the  plenty  of  the  plain. 

Low  the  dauntless  carl  is  laid, 
Gor'd  with  many  a  gaping  wound : 


Gkay. 
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Fate  demands  a  nobler  head  ; 
Soon  a  kinsr.  shall  bite  the  ground. 
Long  his  loss  ^-liall  Kiriti  weep, 
Ne'er  again  his  likcne<s  see  ; 
Long  her  strains  in  sorrow  steep, 
Strains  of  immortality  f 
Honor  covers  all  the  heath, 
Clouds  of  carnage  blot  the  sun. 
S^ters,  Weave  the  web  of  death. 
Sisters,  cease!  the  work  is  done. 
Hail  the  task,  and  hail  the  hands! 
Songs  of  joy  and  triumph  ting  : 
Joy  to  the  victorious  bands  ; 
Triumph  to  the  younger  king. 
Mortal,  thou  that  hear'st  the  tale, 
Learn  the  tenor  of  our  song. 
Scotland,  through  each  winding  vale, 
Far  and  wide  the  notes  prolong. 
Sisters,  hence  with  spurs  of  speed ! 
Each  her  thund'ring  falchion  wield  ; 
Each  bestride  her  sable  steed. 
Hurry,  hurry,  to  the  field  1 


§78.  The  Descent  of  Odin.  An  Ode.    Gray. 

Uprose  the  king  of  men  with  speed, 

And  saddled  straight  his  coal-black  steed : 

Down  the  yawning  steep  he  rode, 

That  leads  to  Hela's  drear  abode. 

Him  the  dog  of  darkness  spied  : 

His  shaggy  throat  he  open'd  wide; 

While  from  his  jaws,  with  carnage  fill'd, 

Foam  and  human  gore  distill'd. 

Hoarse  he  bays  with  hideous  din. 

Eyes  that  glow,  and  fangs  that  grin ; 

And  long  pursues,  with  fruitless  yell, 

The  father  of  the  powerful  spell. 

Onward  still  his  way  he  takes 

(The  groaning  earth  beneath  him  shakes), 

Till  full  before  his  fearless  eyes 

The  portals  nine  of  hell  arise. 

Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 
By  the  moss-gTown  pile  he  sat, 
Where  long  of  yore  to  sleep  was  laid 
The  dust  of  the  prophetic  Maid. 
Facing  to  the  northern  clime, 
Thrice  he  trae'd  the  Runic  rhyme; 
Thrice  pronoune'd,  in  accents  dread; 
The  thrilling  verse  that  wakes  the  dead; 
Till  from  out  the  hollow  ground 
Slowly  breath'd  a  sullen  sound. 

PROPHETESS. 

What  call  unknown,  what  charms,  presume 
To  break  the  quiet  of  the  tomb  ? 
Who  thus  afflicts  my  troubled  sprite, 
And  drags  me  from  the  realms  of  night  ? 
Long  on  these  niould'ring  bones  have  beat 
The  winter's  snow,  the  summer's  heat, 
The  drenching  dews,  and  driving  rain  ! 
Let  me,  let  me  ;leep  again. 
Who  is  he,  with  voice  unblest, 
That  calls  rue  from  the  bed  of  rest; 


ODIN. 
A  traveller  to  thee  unknown 
Is  be  that  calls,  a  warrior's  son. 
Thou  the  deeds  <>f  light  shah  know; 
Tell  Die  what  is  dune  below, 
For  whom  von  glitt'ring  board  is  spread, 
Drest  for  whom  yon  golden  bed  ? 

PROPHETESS. 

Mantling  in  the  goblet  see 
The  pure  bev'rnge  of  the  bee  ; 
O'er  it  hangs  the  shield  of  gold  : 
Tis  the  drink  of  Raider  bold. 
Bidder's  head  to  death  is  given. 
Fain  can  reach  the  Sons  of  Heaven! 
Unwilling  I  my  lips  unclose  : 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  reposj;. 

ODIN. 

Once  again  my  call  obey  ; 
Prophetess,  arise,  and  say 
What  dangers  Odin's  child  await, 
Who  the  author  of  his  fate  ? 

prophetess. 

In  Hoder's  hand  the  hero's  doom  ; 
His  brother  sends  him  to  the  tomb. 
Now  my  weary  lips  I  close  : 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose. 

ODIN. 

Prophetess,  my  spell  obey  ; 
Once  again  arise,  and  say 
Who  th'  avenger  of  his  guilt, 
By  whom  shall  Hoder's  blood  be  spilt? 

PROPHETESS. 

In  the  caverns  of  the  West. 
Bv  Odin's  fierce  embrace  comprest, 
A  wondrous  boy  shall  Rinda  bear, 
Who  ne'er  shall  comb  his  raven  hair, 
Nor  wash  his  visage  in  the  steam, 
Nor  see  the  sun's  departing  beam, 
Till  he  on  Hoder's  corse  shall  smile, 
Flaming  on  the  funeral  pile. 
Now  my  weary  lips  I  close  : 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose. 

ODIN. 

Yet  awhile  my  call  obey ; 
Prophetess,  awake,  and  say 
What  virgins  these,  in  speechless  woe. 
That  bend  to  earth  their  solemn  brow. 
That  their  flaxen  tresses  tear. 
And  snowy  veils,  that  float  in  air. 
Tell  me  whence  their  sorrows  jose  , 
Then  I  leave  thee  to  repose. 

PROPHETESS. 

Ha  !  no  traveller  art  thou, 
King  of  Men,  I  kuow  thee  now? 
Mightiest  of  a  mighty  line 

ODIN. 

No  boding  maid  of  skill  divine 
Art  thou,  nor  prophetess  of  good. 
But  mother  of  the  giant  brood  I 

PROPHETESS. 

Hie  thee  hence,  and  boast  at  home 
That  never  shzdl  inauirer  come 
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To  break  my  iron  sleep  again, 
Till  Lok  lias  burst  his  tenfold  chain  : 
Never,  till  substantial  Night 
Ha>  re-assuni'd  her  antient  rijfltt ; 
Till  wrapt  in  flames,  in  ruin  iiurl'd, 
ISiiiks  the  fabric  of  the  world. 


§  7Q.     The  Triumphs  of  Given.     A  Fragment. 

Gray., 

Owen's  praise  demands  mv  song, 
Owen  swift,  and  Owen  strong  ; 
Fairest  flow'r  of  Roderic's  -tern 
Gwyneth's  shield,  and  Britain's  gem. 
He  nor  heaps  Ins  brooded  stores, 
N«r  on  all  profusely  pours ; 
Lord  ofev'ry  regal  art, 
Lib'ral  hand,  and  open  heart.. 

Bis  with  hosts  of  mighty  name, 
Squadrons  three  against  him  came; 
This  the  force  of  Eirin  hiding  ; 
Side  by  side  as  proudly  riding. 
On  her  shadow  long  and  gay 
Locklin  ploughs  the  wat'rv  wav  ; 
There  the  Norman  sails  afar 
<  'atch  the  winds,  and  join  the  war  : 
Black  and  huge  along  thev  sweep, 
Burthens  of  the  angry  deep. 

Dauntless  on  his  native  sands 
The  dragon-son  of  Mona stand- ; 
In  glitt'ring  arms  and  glory  drest, 
High  Ik:  rears  his  ruby  crest. 
There  the  thund'riug  strokes  begin, 
There  the  press,  and  there  the  din  ; 
Talymalfra  s  rocky  shore 
Echoing  to  the  battle's  roar. 
W  here  his  glowing  eye-balls  turn, 
Thousand  banners  round  him  burn  ; 
W  here  he  points  his  purple  spear. 
Hasty,  hasty  Rout  is  there  ; 
Marking  with  indignant  eye 
Fear  to  stop,,  and  shame  to  fly: 
There  Confusion,  Terror's  child ; 
Conflict  fierce,  and  nun  wild; 
Agony,  that  pants  for  breath  ; 
Despair,  and  honorable  death. 


§  80.     Ode  en  the  Installation  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton.     IrregiJar.     Gray. 

"  Hence,  avaunt  ('tis  holy  ground!) 

"  Comus,  and  his  midnight  crew, 

"  And  Ignorance  wjth  looks  profound, 

"  And  dreaming  Sloth  of  palidhue, 

"  Mad  Sedition's  cry  profane, 

"  Servitude  that  hugs  her  chain  ; 

"  Nor  in  these  consecrated  bow'rs 

*'  Let  painted  Flatt'ry  hide  her  serpent-train  in 

"  flow'rs. 
"  Nor  Envy  base,  nor  creeping  Gain, 
n  Dare  the'Muse's  walk  to  stain, 
'  While  bright-eyed  Science  watches  round  - 
"  Hence  away,  "tis  holy  ground  !" 


From  yonder  realms  of  empyrean  day 
Bursts  On  mv  ear  th'  indignant  lay  : 
There  sit  the'  sainted  Sage,  the  Bard  divine, 
The  few  whom  Genius  gave  to  shine 
Thro'  ev'ry  unborn  age,  and  undiscovered  clime, 
Rapt  in  celestial  transport  they  ; 
Yet  hither  of  a  glance  from  high 
They  scud  of  tender  sympathy, 
To  bliss  the  place  where  on  their  op'ning  soul 
First  the  genuine  ardor  stole. 
' Twas  Milton  struck  the  deep-ton'd  shell ; 
And,  as  the  choral  warbling?  'round  him  swell, 
'Meek  Newton's  self  bends  from  his  statesublimc, 
And  nods  his  hoary  head,  and   listens  to  the. 
rhyme. 

"  Yc  brown  o'er-arching  grovej, 
"  That  contemplation  loves, 
«*  Where  willowy  Camus  lingers  with  delight ! 
"  Oft  at  the  blush  of  dawn 
"  I  trod  your  level  lawn, 

"  Oft  woo'd  the  gleam  of  Cynthia  silver  bright 
"  In  cloisters  dim,  far  from  t'he  haunts  of  Folly, 
"  With  Freedom   by  my   side,    and  soft-eyed 
"  Melancholy." 

But,  hark!  the  portals  sound,  and  pacing  forth, 

With  solemn  steps  and  slow, 

High  Potentates,  and  Dames  of  royal  birth, 

And  mitred  Fathers,  in  long  order  go  : 

Great  Edward,  with  the  lilies  on  his  brow 

From  haughty  Gallia  torn  ; 

And  sad  Chatillon,  on  her  bridal  morn 

That  wept  her  bleeding  love ;  and  princely  Clare? 

&nd  Anjnu's  heroine  •  and  the  paler  Rose, 

The  rival  of  h<  r  crown  and  of  her  woes ; 

An  1  eith  r  Lie!    v  there, 

ur  '.i.,'.    ria'h.t,  and  the  majestic  Lord 
That  Li   ';c  the  bonds  of  Rome 
(.  .  ht  ir  tears,  their  little  triumphs  o'er 
Their  human  passions  now  no  more, 
S?  -  Charity;  that  glows  beyond  the  tomb), 
All  that  on  Granta's  fruitful  plain 
Rich  streams  of  regal  bounty  pour'd, 
And  bade  these  awful  fanes  and  turrets  me, 
To  had  their  Fitzroy's  festal  morning  come  ; 
And  thus  they  speak  in  soft  accord 
The  liquid  language  of  the  skies  : 

"  What  is  grandeur?  what  is  pow'r? 

"  Heavier  toil,  superior  pain. 

"  What  the  bright  reward  we  gain  ? 

"  The  grateful  memory  of  the  Good. 

"  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  vernal  shovv'r, 

"  The  bee's  collected  treasures  sweet, 

"  Sweet  music's  melting  fall,  but  sweeter  yet 

"  The  still  small  voice  of  Gratitude." 

Foremost,  and  leaning  from  her  gold'n  cloud, 

The  venerable  Margaret  see  ! 

"  Welcome  mv  noble  son  (she  cries  aloud), 

"  To  this  thy  kindred  train,  and  me: 

"  Fleas'd  in  "thy  lineaments  we  trace 

"  A  Tudcr's  fire,  a  Beaufort's  grace. 

"  Thy  lib'ral  heart,  thy  judging  eye, 

"  The  flow'r  unheeded  shall  descry. 

Hh  "And 
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And  bid  it  round  heaven's  altars  shed 
The  fragrance  of  it-,  blushing  head  : 
Shall  raise  from  earth  ihe  latent  gem 
To  slitter  on  the  diadem. 

Lo,  Grama  waits  v>  lead  her  blooming  band: 
Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  she 
No  vulgar  praise,  no  venal  incense  fling*  ; 
Nor  dares  with  courtly  tongue  refth'd 
Profane  thv  inborn  royalty  of  mind: 
She  reveres  herself  and  thee.  [brow 

With  model    pride  to    grace    thy    youthful 
The  laureate  -wreath,    thai  Cecil  wore,  she 
And  to  thy  just,  thy  gentle  hand        [bring*, 
1  Submit?  the  fasce-  of  her  sway. 

While  spirits  blest  above,  and  men  below, 
'  Join  wiih  gladvoicetheloud  symphonious  lay. 
1  Thro'  the  wild  waves,  a*  they  roar, 
'  With  watchful  eye  and  dauntless  mien 
'  Thy  steady  course  af  honor  keep, 
1  Nor  fear  the  rocks,  nor  seek  the  snore  : 
'  The  star  of  Brunswick  smile?  serene, 
'  And  gilds  the  horrors  of  the  deep." 


§81.  A  Prayer  fur  Indifference.  Greville. 

Oft  I  'ye  implor'd  the  gods  in  vain, 
And  prav'd  till  1  've  been  weary  ; 

For  once  I'll  try  my  wish  to  gain 
Of  Oberon  the  Fairy. 

Sweet  airv  being,  wanton  sprite, 

That  liirk'st  in  woods  unseen, 
And  oft  by  Cynthia's  silver  light, 

Tripp'st  gaily  o'er  the  green  ; 

If  e'er  ihv  pitying  heart  was  mov'd, 

As  antient  stories  tell, 
And  ffir  th'  Athenian  maid  who  lov'd 

Thou  sought'st  a  wondrous  spell ; 

Oh  deign  once  more  t'  exert  thy  pow'r  ! 

Haply  some  herb  or  tree, 
Sov" reign  asjuibe  of  western  fiow'r, 

Conceals  a  balm  for  me. 

1  ask  no  kind  return  of  love, 

No  tempting  charm  to  please  ; 
Far  from  the  heart  those  gifts  remove 

That  sighs  for  peace  and  ease  : 

Nor  peace  nor  ease  the  heart  can  know, 

Which,  like  the  needle  true, 
Turn*  at  the  touch  of  joy  ot  woe, 

But,  turning,  trembles  too. 
Far  as  distress  the  soul  can  wound, 

'Tis  pain  in  each  degree  : 
Tia  bliss  but  to  a  certain  bound  ; 

Be\ond,  is  agoir  * 

Take  then  this  treacherous  sense  of  mine, 

Which  dooms  me  still  to  -.mart ; 
Which  pleasure  can  to  pain  refine, 

To  pants  new  pang>  impart. 
Oh  haste  to  shed  thesacred  bnhn' 

My  -hatter' d  nerves  new  string, 
And  for  my  guest,  serenely  calm, 

The  nymph  Indifference  bring. 


At  het  approach,  see  Hope,  see  Fear, 

See  Expectation  Hv  ; 
And  Disappointmen4  in  the  rear, 

That  blasts  the  proinis'd  joy. 

The  tear  which  pitv  rrm<rht  to  flow 

The  eye  shall  then  disown  ; 
The  heart  that  melts  for  others'  woe 

Shall  then  scarce  Feel  its  own 
The  wounds  which  now  each  moment  bleed, 

Each  moment  then  shall  close  ; 
And  tranquil  days  shall  still  succeed 

To  nights  of  calm  repose. 

O  fairy  elf!   but  grant  me  this, 

This  one  kind  comfort  send  ; 
And  so  may  never-fading  bliss 

Thy  flow'ry  paths  attend  ! 
So  may  the  glow-worm's  glimm'ring  light 

Thy  tiny  footstep*  lead 
To  some  new  region  of  delight, 

Unknown  to  mortal  tread  : 

And  be  thy  acorn  goblet  fill'd 

With  heaven's  ambrosial  dew  ; 
From  sweetest,  freshest,  ftow'rs  distill'd. 

That  shed  fresh  sweets  for  yOU  ! 

And  what  of  life  remains  for  me 

1'  11  pass  in  sober  ease  j 
Half-pleas'd,  contented  will  I  be, 

Content  but  half  to  please. 


§  82. 


The  Fairy's  Answer  to  Mrs.   Crcville'i 
Prayer  J'ur  Indifference. 

By  the  Countess  of  C , 

Without  preamble,  to  my  friend 
These  hasty  lines  1  'm  bid  to  send, 

Or  trive,  if  I  am  able  : 
I  dare  not  hesitate  to  say, 
Tho'  i  have  trembled  all  the  day  — 

It  looks  so  like  a  fable. 

Last  night's  adventure  is  my  theme  -, 
And  should  it  strike  you  as  a  dream, 

Yet  soon  its  high  import 
Must  make  you  own  the  matter  such, 
So  delicate,  it  were  too  much 

To  be  compos'd  in  sport. 

The  moon  did  shine  serenely  bright, 
And  ev'ry  -tar  did  deck  the  night, 

While  Zephvr  fann'd  the  trees  ; 
No  more  assail'd  my  mind's  repose, 
Save  that  von  stream,  which  murmuring  flow?, 

Did  echo  to  the  breeze. 

Enrapl  in  solemn  thoughts  I 

Revolving  o'er  the  turns  of  fate, 

Yet  void  of  hope  or  fc  ar  ; 
When,  lo!  behold  an  airy  throng, 
With  lightest  ste'j'j,  and  jocund  song, 

Surpris'3  n.-,  eye  and  ear. 

A  form  superior  to  the  rest 
His  little  voice  to  me  addres>'d, 
And  gently  thus  began  : 
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"  I  Ye  beard  strange  things  from  one  of  you, 
"  Pray  tell  me  if  yon  think,  'lis  true  ; 
"  Lxplain  it  if  you  can. 

«'  Such  incense  lias  perfum'd  my  throne! 
"  Sucli  eloquence  my  heart  has  won  ! 

"  1  think  I  guess  the  hand  : 
"  1  know  her  wit  and  beauty  too, 
"  But  why  •>!)«'  sen, Is  a  pray'r  so  new, 

*  I  cannot  understand. 
"  To  light  some  flame-;,  and  some  revive, 
"  To  keep  some  Others  jfjsl  alive, 

"  Full  oft  1  am  implor'd  ; 
"  But,  with  peculiar  pow'r  to  please, 
"  Td  supplicate  for  nought  but  ease  ! 

"  'Tis  odd,  upon  my  word  ! 

"  Tell  Iter,  with  fruitless  care  I  've  sought  ; 
"  And  tho'  my  realms,  with  wonder  fraught, 

"In  remedies  abound, 
"  No  grain  of  cofd  indifference 
'•  Was  ever  yet  allied  to  sense 

"  In  all  my  fairy  round. 

"  The  regions  of  the  sky  I'd  trice, 
"  I'd  ransack  ev'ry  earthly  place, 

"  Each  leaf,  each  herb,  each  flow'r, 
"  To  mitigate,  the  pangs  of  fear, 
"  Dispel  the  clouds  of  black  despair, 

"  Or  lull  the  restless  hour. 

"  I  would  be  generous  as  I  'mjust ; 

"  But  I  obey,  as  others  must, 

"  Those  laws  which  fate  has  made. 
"  My  tiny  kingdom  how  defend, 
'•  And  what 'might  be  the  horrid  end, 
"  Should  man  my  state  invade? 

"  'T  would  put  your  mind  into  a  rage, 
"  And  such  unequal  war  to  wage 

",Suit?  not  my  regal  duty  ! 
"  I  dare  not  change  a  first  decree  : 
*'  She's  doom'd  to  please,  nor  can  be  free  : 

"  Such  is  the  lot  of  Beauty  !" 

This  said,  he  darted  o'er  the  plain, 
And  after  follow'd  all  his  train  : 

No  glimpse  of  him  1  find  : 
But  sure  1  am,  the  little  sprite 
These  words,  before  he  took  his  flight, 

Imprinted  on  my  mind. 


Hard  is  the  fair  of  the  infirm  and  poor ! 
Here  as  I  cr  iv'd  a  morsel  of  their  bread, 
A  painpcr'd  menial  drove  me  from  the  door 
To  seek  a  shelter  in  an  humbler  shed. 

Oh  take  me  to  your  hospitable  doom  ! 
Keen  blows  the  wind,  and  piercing  is  the  cold! 
Short  is  mv  passage  to  the  friendly  tomb ! 
for  I  am  poor,  and  miserably  old. 

Should  I  reveal  the  sources  of  mv  trrief, 
If  soft  humanity  e'er  louch'd  yoar  breast, 
Your  hands  would  not  withhold  the  kind  relief, 
Ami  tears  of  pity  would  not  be  repress 'd. 

Heaven  sends  misfortunes  ;  why  should  we  re- 
pine ? 
'Tis  Heaven  has  brought  me  to  the  state  you  see ; 
And  your  condition  mav  be  coon  like  mine, 
The  Child  of  Sorrow  and  of  Misery. 

A  little  farm  was  my  paternal  lot  ; 
Then  like  ihc  lark  1' sprightly  hail'd  the  mom  ; 
But,  ah  !  oppression  forc.'d  me  from  mv  c«t ; 
My  cattle  died,  and  blighted  was  my  corn. 

My  daughter,  once  the  comfort  of  mv  age, 
Lur'd  by  a  viilain  from  her  native  "home, 
I--  cast  abandon'd  on  the  world's  wide  stage, 
And  doom'd  in  scanty  poverty  to  roam. 

My  tender  wife,  sweet  soother  of  my  care  ! 
Struck  with  sad  anguish  at  the  stern  decree, 
Fell,  Ung'ring  fell,  a  victim  lo  despair! 
And  left  the  world  to  wretchedness  and  me. 

Pity  the  sorrows- of  a  poor  old  man,  [door, 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span  ; 
Oh  give  relief  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store  ! 


§83.     The Beggar's  Petition.     Anon. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man, 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your 

door, 
Who^e  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span  ; 
Oh  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store ! 
These  tattcr'd  clothes  my  poverty  bespeak, 
These  hoary  locks  proclaim  my  lengthen'd  years; 
And  many  a  furrow  in  mv  grief-worn  cheek 
Has  been  a  channel  to  a  flood  of  tears. 
Yon  house  erected  on  the  rising  ground, 
With  tempting  aspect  drew  me  from  my  road  : 
For  Plenty  there  a  residence  has  found," 
And  Grandeur  a  magnificent  abode. 


"§  84.  Poll'io.  En  Elegiac  Ode;  written  to  the 
Jf'ovd  /tear  11 (Jastle, -176'2.  MickLe. 

Hrcc  Jovem  sentire,  deosquecunctos, 

Spem  bonam  certamque  domum  reporto.       Hon. 

Thu  peaceful  evening  breathes  her  .balmy  storey 
The  playful  school-boys  wanton  o'er  the  green, 

Where  spreading  poplar&shade  the  cottage-door, 
The. villagers  in  rustic  joy  convene. 

Amid  the  secret  windings  of  the  wood, 
With  solemn  Meditation  let  me  stray  ; 

This  is  the  hour  when  to  the  wise  and  good 
The,  heavenly  maid  repays  the  toils  of  day. 

The  river  murmurs,  and  the  breathing  eale 
Whispers  the  gently-heaving  boughs  among: 

The  star  of  evening  j;limn~i?r<  o'er  the  dale. 
And  leads  the  silent  host  of  heaven  along. 

How  bright,    emerging   o'er   yon  broom-clad 

he:..    ' , 
The  silver  empress  of  the  night  appears  I 
Von  limpid  pool  reflects,  a  stream  of  light, 
And  faintly  in  its  breast  the  woodland  bears. 

The  waters  tumbling  o'er  their  rockv  bed, 
Solemn  ami  constant,  from  yon  dell  resound  ; 
H  h  2  The 
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The  lonely  Hearth-  bla^c  o'er  the  distant  glade  : 
The  h.it.    low-wheeling,    skims    the    d^k\ 
ground, 

August  and  hoary,  o'er  the  sloping  dale, 
The  Gothic  abbey  rears  its  sculptur'd  tow'rs; 

Dull  thro"  the  fools  resounds  the  whistling  gale, 
Dark  solitude  among  the  pillars  low'rs. 

V  here  yon  old  trees  bend  o'er  a  place  of  graves, 
And  solemn  shade  a  chapel's  sad  remains, 

W  here  you  scath'd  poplar   through  the  win- 
dows waves, 
And,  twining  round,  the  hoary  arch  sustains. 

There  oft,  at  dawn,  as  one  forgot  behind, 
\\  no  longs  to  follow,  vet  unknowing  where, 

Some  hoary  shepherd,  o'er  his  stall"  reelin'd, 
Pores  on  the  graves,  and  Mgas  a  broken  pray'r. 

High  oV?r  the  pines,  that  uith  their  da  rk"ni  tig-hade 

Surround  yon  craggv  bank,  the  castle  rears 
Its  crumbling  turrets  ;  still  its  toW'ry  head 

A  warlike  mien,  a  sullen  grandeur  wears. 
So,  'midst  the  snow  of  age,  a  boastful  air 

Still  on  the  war-worn  vet'ran's  brow  attends  ; 
Still  his  big  bones  his  youthful  prime  dc<  dare, 

Tho'  trembling  o'er  the  feeble  crutch  he  Lends. 

Wild  round  the  gates  the  dusky  Wall-flow'rscreep, 

Where  oft  the  knights  the  beauteous  dames 
have  led ; 
Gone  is  the  bow'r,  the  grot  a  ruin'd  heap, 

\\  here  bays  and  ivy  o'er  the  fragments  spread. 
'Twas  here  our  sire?,  exulting  from  the  fight, 

Great  in  thtirbloodvarms,marcird  o'er  the  lea. 
Eyeing  their  rescued  fields  with  proud  delight ! 

.Now  lost  to  them  !  and,  ah  '  how  ch&ng'd 
to  me ! 

This  bank,  the  river,  and  the  fanning  bree?e, 

The  dear  idea  of  my  Pollio  bring  ; 
So  shone  the  moon  thro'  thee  soft-nodding  trees, 

When  here  we  wander'd  in  the  eves  of  spring. 
When  April's  smiles  the  flow'ry  lawn  adorn, 

And  modest  cowslips  deck  the  streamlet's  side; 
When  fragrant  orchards  to  the  roseate  morn 

Lnfeld  trreir  bloom,  in  heaven's  own  colors 
iyed : 

So  fair  a  blossom  gentle  Pollio  wore, 

These  Were  theemblcmsof  hi«  healthful  mind; 

To  him  the  retter'd  page  display'd  its  lore, 
To  him  bright  Fancy  all  her  wealth  resign'd  ; 

Him  with  her  purest  flames  the  Muse  endow'd, 
Flames  never  to  th'  illiberal  thought  allied  : 

The  sacred  sisters  led  where  Virtue  glow'd 
In  all  her  charms;  he  saw,  he  felt,  and  died. 

O  partner  of  rny  infant  griefs  and  jovs  I 

Bigwith  thescencsnow  past,myhcarto'erflows; 
Bid1:  each  endearment,  fair  as  once,  to  rise, 

And  dwells  BUMtfaUk  on  her  melting  woes. 
Oft  with  the  rising  sun,  when  life  was  new, 

Along  the  woodland  have  I  roam'd  with  thec ; 
(J!v  by  the  moon  have  brush'd  the  evening  dew, 

When  Pill  was  fearless  innocence  and  glee. 


The  Hunted  well,  where  yon  bleak  hill  declines, 

Has  oft  been  conscious  of  those  happy  hours? 
liut  now  the  bill,  the  river  crown'd  with  pines, 

And  sainted  well  have    lost    their    cheering 
pow'rs  ; 
For  thou  art  gone.     My  guide,  my  friend!  oh 
where, 

Where  hasi  thou  fled, and  left  me  here  behind? 
Mv  tend'rest  wish,  my  heart  to  thee  was  bare  ; 

Oh  now  eut  off  each  passage  to  my  mind  ! 

How  dreary  is  the  gulph  !  how  dark,  how  void. 
The  trackless  shores  that  ne\er  were  repass'd  I 

Dread  separation !  on  the  depth  untried, 
Hope  falters,  and  the  BOul  recoils  aghast! 

Wide  round  the  spacious  heavens  I  cast  my  eyes : 
And  shall  these  stars  glow  with  immortal  fire? 

Still  shine  the  lifeless  glories  of  the  skies? 
And  could  thy  bright,  thy  living  soul  expire  ? 

F.ir  be tlrfe thought!  The  pleasures  most  sublime. 
The  plow  of  friendship,  and  the  virtuous  tear, 

The  tow'ring  wish  that  scorns  the  bounds  of 
time, 
ChiU'din  this  vale  of  death,  but  languish  here. 

So  plant  the  vine  in  Norway's  wint'ry  land, 
The  languid  stranger  feebly  buds,  and  dies  : 

Vet  there's  a  clime  where  Virtue  shall  expand 
With  godlike  strength  beneath   her  native 
skies  ! 

The  lonely  shepherd  on  the  mountain's  side 
With  patience  waits  the  rosy-op'ning  day  ; 

The  mariner  at  midnight's  darksome  tide 
With  cheerful  hope  expects  thc'inorning  ray : 

Thus  I,  on  life's  storm-beaten  ocean  toss'd, 
In  mental  vision  view  the  happy  shore, 

Where  Pollio  beckons  to  the  peaceful  coast, 
Where  fate  and  death  divide  the  friends  no 
more  ! 

Oh  that  sonic  kind,  some  pitying  kindred  shade, 
Who  now  perhaps  frequents  this  solemn  grove, 

Would  tell  tne  awful  secrets  of  the  dead, 
And  from  my  eyes  the  mortal  film  remove ! 

Vain  is  the  wish  —  yet  surely  not  in  vain 
Man's  bosom  glows  with  that  celestial  fire 

Which  scorns  earth's  luxuries,  which  smiles  at 
pain, 
And  wings  his  spirit  with  sublime  desire  ! 

To  fan  this  3park  of  heaven,  this  ray  divine, 
Still,  O  niy  soul !  still  be  thy  dear  employ  ; 

Still  thus  to  wander  thro'  the  shades  be  thine, 
And  weJl  thy  breast  with  visionary  joy ! 

So  to  tire  dark-brow'd  wood,  or  sacred  mount, 
In  anticnt  days,  the  holy  seers  retir'd  ; 

And,  led  in  vision,  drank  at  Siloe's  fount, 
While  rising  ecstasies  their  bosoms  fir'd. 

Restor'd  creation  bright  before  them  rose. 
The  burning  deserts  smiPd  as  Eden's  plains: 

One  friendly  shade  the  -wolf  and  lambkin  chose; 
The  flow'ry  mountain  snug,  'Messiah  reigns!' 
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Tho'  fainter  rapture*  my  cold  breast  inspire, 
Yet  let  me  oft  frequeat  this  wlenui  scene; 

Oft  to  the  abbey's  shattcr'd  walls  retire, [eween. 

What  time  the  moonshine  dimly  fleams  be- 
There,  where  the  cross  in  hoary  ruin  nods, 

And  wecpiugyewso'ershadet  he  Uiter'd  stones, 
While  midnight  silence  wraps  thesedrearabodes. 

And  somhs  me  wandering  o'er  my  kindred 
bones. 
Let  kindled  Fancy  view  the  glorious  morn, 

When  from  the  bursting  graves  the  jus)  shall 
All  Nature  smiling;  and,  by  angels  borne,  [rise., 

Messiah'*  cross  far  blazing  o'er  the  skies  1 

§   85.     The  Tears  of  Scotland.     Smollet. 
Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish' d  peace,  thy  laurels  torn  ! 
Thy  sons,  for  valor  long  rcnowu'd, 
Lie  slaughter'd  on  tlidr  native  ground: 
Thy  hospitable  roofs  no  more 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  He, 
The  monuments  of  cruelty. 

The  wretched  owner  sees,  afar, 
His  all  become  the  prey  of  war  : 
Bethinks  him  of  his  babe  and  wife  ; 
Then  smites  his  breast,  and  curses  life. 
Thy  swains  arc  famish'd  on  the  rocks, 
Where  once  they  fed  their  wanton  flocks  : 
Thy  ravish'd  virgins  shriek  in  vain  ; 
Thy  infants  perish  on  the  plain. 

What  hoots  it,  then,  in  ev'ry  clime, 
Thro'  the  wide-spreading  waste  of  time. 
Thy  martial  glory,  crown'd  with  praise, 
Still  shone  with  undiminish'd  blaze  ? 
Thy  tow'ring  spirit  now  is  broke. 
Thy  neck  is  bended  to  the  yoke  : 
What  foreign  arms  could  never  quell, 
By  civil  rage  and  rancor  fell. 

The  rural  pipe  and  merry  lay, 
No  more  shall  cheer  the  happy  day  : 
No  social  scenes  of  gay  delight 
Beguile  the  dreary  winter  night : 
No  strains  but  those  of  sorrow  flow, 
And  nought  be  heard  but  sounds  of  woe  ; 
While  the  pale  phantoms  of  the  slain 
Glide  nightly  o'er  the  silent  plain. 

Oh  baneful  cause,  oh  fatal  morn, 
Accurs'd  to  ages  yet  unborn  ! 
The  sons  against  their  fathers  stood  ; 
The  parent  shed  his  children's  blood. 
Yet  when  the  rage  of  battle  ceas'd, 
The  victor's  soul  was  not  appeas'd  : 
The  naked  and  forlorn  must  feel 
Devouring  flames  and  murd'ring  steel! 

The  pious  mother  doom'd  to  death, 
Forsaken,  wanders  o'er  the  heath  ; 
The  bleak  wind  whistles  round  her  head, 
Her  helpless  orphans  cry  for  bread  ; 
Bereft  of  shelter,  food,  and  friend, 
bite  views  the  shades  of  night  descend  ; 


And,  stretch'd  beneath  th'  inclement  skies4 
\\  eeps  o'er  her  lender  babes,  and  die?. 

\\  hilst  the  warm  blood  bedews  my  \eins, 
And  unimpair'd  remembrance  reigns; 
Resentment  of  my  country's  fate 
Within  my  filial  breast  shall  beat  ; 
And,  spite  of  her  insulting  foe, 
My  sympathising  verse  shall  (low  : 
Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish d  peace,  thy  laurels  torn!" 


§80.     Ode  to  ULrlJi.    Smollet. 

Parent  of  joy  !  heart-easing  Mirth  ! 

Whether  of  Venus  or  Aurora  born, 
Yet  Goddess  sure  of  heavenly  birth. 
Visit  benign  a  son  of  Grief  forlorn  : 
Thy  glitt'ring  colors  gay 
Around  him,  Mirth,  display; 
And  o'er  his  raptur'd  sense 
Diffuse  thy  living  influence  : 
So  shall  each  hill,  in  purer  green  array'd. 
And  flower-adom'd  in    new-born  beauty 
glow ;  [the  shade, 

The  grove  shall  smooth  the  horrors  of 
And  st  reams  in  murmurs  shall  forget  to  flow. 
Shine, Goddess,  shine  with  unremitted  ray,[day. 
And  gild  (a  second  sun)  with  brighter  beam  our 

Labor  with  thee  forgets  his  pain, 
And  aged  Poverty  can  smile  with  thee  ; 
If  tbou  be  nigh,  Grief's  hate  is  vain, 
And  weak  th'  uplifted  arm  of  tyranny. 
The  morning  opes  on  high 
His  universal  eye  ; 
And  on  the  world  doth  pour 
His  glories  in  a  golden  show'r. 
LolDirknesstrembling'foretheho»tileray, 
Shrinks  to  the  cavern  deep  and  wood  forlorn: 
The  brood  obscene,  that  own  her  gloomy 
sway, 
Troon  in  her  rear,  and  fly  th' approach  of  morn. 
Pale  sluv'ring  ghosts,  that  dread  th'  all-cheering 
light,  [night. 

Quick  as  the  lightning's  flash  glide  to  sepulchral 

But  whence  the  gladd'ning  beam 
That  pours  his  purple  stream 

O'er  the  long  prospect  wide) 
'Tis  mirth.     1  sec  her  sit 
In  majesty  of  light, 

With  Laughter  at  her  side. 
Bright-eyed  Fancy  hovering  near 
W  ide  waves  her  glancing  wing  in  air  ; 
And  young  Wit  flings  his  pointed  dart. 
That  guiltless  strikes  the  willing  heart. 

Fear  not  now  Affliction's  pow'r, 
Fear  not  now  wild  Passion's  rage ; 
Nor  fear  ye  aught,  in  evil  hour, 
Save  the  "tardy  hand  of  Age 
Now  Mirth  hath  heard  the  suppliantPoet's  pray'r : 
No  cloud  that    rides  the  blast  shall   vex   the 
troubled  air. 

H  h  3  §  87- 
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§87.     Ode  to  Lcvcn  Water.     Smollet. 

On  Leven's  banks,  while  fiee  to  row, 
Anil  tune  the  rural  pipe  10  love, 
I  envied  not  the  happiest  swain 
That  ever  trod  ih'  Arcadian  plain. 

Pure  stream  !  in  whose  transparent  wave 
My  vouthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave  ; 
No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source, 
No  rocks  impede  thv  dimpling  course, 
That  sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  bed, 
"With  white,  round,  polish'd  pebbles  spread  ; 
While,  lightly  pois'd,  the  scafy  broody 
In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood  : 
The  springing  trout,  in  speckled  pride  ; 
The  salmon,  monarch  ef  the  tide  ; 
The  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war; 
The  silver  eel  and  mottled  par. 
Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake. 
A  charming  maze  thy  waters,  make, 
By  bow'is  of  birch,  and  groves  of  pine, 
And  hedges  flower'd  with  eglantine. 

Still  on  thy  banks,  so  gaily  green, 
May  nurn'rous  herds  and  flocks  be  seen ; 
And  lasses,  chanting  o'er  the  pail ; 
And  shepherds,  piping  in  the  dale  ; 
And  antient  faith,  that  knows  no  guile  ; 
And  industry,  embrown'd  with  toil  ; 
And  hearts  resolv'd,  and  hands  prepar'd* 
The  blessings  they  enjoy  to  guard. 


And  neighe  to  be  amended  1  he  povneteddsprvres, 
Orr  ynne  blacke  armoure  staulke  arounde 
Embatlel'd  Brystowe,  once  tine  groundc, 

And  glowe  ardurous  onn  the  Castle  steeres  ; 

Or  fierye  round  the  mynsterr  glare  ; 
Let  Brystowe  stxllc  be  made  thie  care  ; 
Guardeyttfrommefoernenneandconsuinyngefyrej 

Lyche  Avoncs  streme  ensj  rke  ytte  rounde, 
Ni  lette  a  flame  cnharnie  the  grounde, 
Tyilyune  one  flame  all  the  whole  worldcexpyre. 


§  88.  Svripe  to  JElla,  Lorde  of  the  Castelof  Bry- 
stowe ynnedaies  of  yore.  From  Chatterton, 
under  the  name  of  Rowley. 

Oh  thou,  orr  what  remaynes  of  thee, 
2Ella,  thedarlvnge  of  futurity, 

Lett  th\s  niie  songe  bolde  as  thie  courage  be, 
As  cvcrla>i\nge  to  posteritye, 

WhalineDacya's  sonnes,whose  hayresof  bloude- 

redde  hue  [ing  due, 

Lyche  fcyngc-kmppes  brastynge  wvthe  the  rnorn- 

Arraung*d  ynne  drearc  arraie, 

Upponne  the  lethale  daie, 
Spredde  favre  and  wvde  onh'e  Watehcts  shore  ; 

Than  dyddst  thou  furipuse  siande, 

And  bie  thie  valyanie  hande 
Beesprengeddajl  the  met  >  wvthe  gore, 

Drawn  bie  thvne  anlarc  felle, 
Downe  to  the  depthe  of  belle 
Thousands  of  Dacvanns  went ; 
Brystowartnes,  menne  of  mvghte, 
Ydar'd  the  bloudie  ryghfe, 
And  actedd  deeds  full  quent. 

Oh  thou,  whereer  (thie  hones  atl  reste) 

Thyie  Spryte  to  haqnte  delyghteth  l>e^;e, 
Whctherr     upponne     the     bloude-ernbrewedd 

Or  whare  thou  kennst  from  farre        [ple\ne, 

The  dysmall  crye  of  warre, 
Or  seest  somme  mouniayne  made  of  cor  it  of 
sleyrle  ; 

Orr  seest  the  hutchedd  stede, 

Ypraunceynge  o'er  the  the 


§  8f).  BristowcTragcdie;  or,  The  Dcthc  of  Syr 
Charles  Bawdm. 

Chatterton,  under  the  name  if  Rowley. 

The  feather'd  songster  chaunticleer 

Had  wounde  hys  bugle  home, 
And  told  the  earlie  villager 

The  commynge  of  the  morne  ; 

Kynge  Edwarde  saw  the  rudie  streukes 

Of  lyght  eclypse  the  greie  , 
And  herde  the  raven's  crokynge  throte 

Proclayme  the  fated  dale. 

"  Thou'rt  rygbt,"  quod  bee,  "  for,  by  theGodde, 
"  That  syttes  enihron'd  on  hyghe, 

"  Charles  Bawdin,  and  his  fellowes  twainc, 
"  To-daie  shall  surelie  die.'' 

Then  wythe  ajugge  of  nappy  ale 
His  Knyghtes  dydd  onne  hymn  wake  ; 

"  Goe  tell  the  tray  tour  thatt  to-daie 
"  Hee  leaves  thys  mortall  state." 

Svr  Canterlone  thenne  hendedd  knve. 

Wythe  hart  brymin-fulle  of  woe; 
Hee  journey'd  to  the  castle-gate  ; 

And  to  Syr  Charles  dydd  goe. 

Bui  whenne  bee  came,  his  children  twainc, 
And  eke  hys  tOVynge  wyfe. 

Wythe  brink-  tear-;  dydd  welt  the  floore, 
For  goode  Svr  Charleses  lyfe. 

"  O  goode  Syr  Charles !"  sayd  Canterlone, 

"  Badde  tydynes  I  doe  brynge." 
"  Speke  boldlie,  manne,"  sayd  brave  SyrCharles, 

"  Whatte  says  thie  traytour  kynge  ?" 

"  I  greeve  to  telle  :  Before  yonne  sonue 
"  Does  fromme  the  welklnnc  flye, 

"  llee  hath  nponne  hys  horinor  sworne 
"  Thatt  thou  shalt  surelie  die." 

"  Wee  all  must  die,"  quod  brave  SyrCliarle- ; 

"  Of  thattc  I  'm  not  aflVardc  : 
•'  What  bootes  to  lyve  a  little  space? 

"  Tiianke  Jesu,  I  'm  prepar'd. 

"  Butte  telle  thye  kynge,  for  myne  hee's  not, 

"  1  'de  s«M)nerdie  to-daie 
'•  Thanne  lyve  hys  slave,  as  manie  are, 

"  Tho'  1  should  lyve  for  aie." 

Thenne  Canterlone  hee  dydde  goe  out, 
To  telle  the  maior  straiie 

all  thynges  ynne  reddyncss 
For  goode  Syr  Charleses  fate. 

Thenne 
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Thenne  Maister  Canynge  saughte  tin-  kynge, 

And  telle  down  onne  hys  knee  ; 
"  I    ai  come,"  quoth  hee,  "  unto  your  grace 

"  To  move  your  clerhencye." 

Thennc  quod  the  kynge,  '*  Your  tale  spekeout. 

"  Vim  have  been  much  oure  frfende  ; 
"  Whatever  youre  requeste  may  bee, 

"  We  wylle  to  vite  attende." 

"  Mv  nobile  liege!   all  my  request 

"  Vs  for  a  nubile  knyghte, 
"  Who,  tho'  may  hap  he  has  done  wrongc, 

"  lie  thoghte  ytte  stylle  was  ryghte  : 

"  I  lee  has  a  spouse  and  children  twaine, 

"  Alle  rewyn'd  are  for  n'ic  ; 
"  Yff  thatt  you  are  resolv*d  to  lett 

"  Charles  Bawdih  die  to  daie." 

"  Speke  nott  of  Mich  a  travtour  vile," 

The  kynge  Mine  fury  sayde  ; 
*'  Before  t tie  ev'ning  starfe  doth  sheene, 

"  Hawdin  shall  loose  hys  hedde  : 

"  Justice  does  loudlie  for  hym  calle 
'•  And  hee  shall  have  hys  meede  : 

"  Speke,  Maister  Canynge !  vvhatte  thynge  else 
"  Atte  present  doe  yp'u  neede  ?'' 

"  My  n«>bile  liege!"  goode  Canynge  savde, 

"  I,c;h e  justice  to  our  Godde, 
"  And  lave  the  yronne  rule  asyde, 

"  Ik  thvne  the  olyve  rodde. 

"  Was  (rodde  to  serche  onr  hertes  and  r<ines, 

"  The  best  were  a'ynners  grete; 
'•  Christ's  wearr  only  knowes  ne  svnne.. 

"  Ynne  alle  thys  mortal]  state. 
''  Let  mercie  rule  thyne  infante  reigne, 

"  "fwvlle  faste  thyecrowne  ftlllfi  SUB?  ; 
'■  From  race  to  race  thy  farhHie 

*•  Alle  sov'reigns  -hall  endure  : 
"  But  yff  wythe  bloode  and  slaughter  thou 

"  Beginne  thy  infante  rejgue; 
"  Thy  crowne  uponne  ihv  childrennes  brows 

"  Wyll  never  loftng  remavne."- 
''  Canynge,  awr.ie  !   thys  traytour  vile. 

"  Ha3  scorn'd  my  povCr  and  mee  ; 
"  Howe  canst  thou  thenne  for  such  a  manne 

"  Intrcate  my  clemencye  ?" 
'*  My  noble  liege!  the  truly  brave 

"  Wylle  val'rous  actions  prize, 
*'  Respect  a  brave  and  nobile  mynde, 

"  Altho'ynne  enemies." 
"  Canynge,  awaie  !  By  Godde  ynne  heav'n 

"  That  dvdd  mee  beiuge  gyve, 
•'  I  will  nott  taste  a  bitt  of  breade 

"  Whilst  thys  Syr  Charles  dothe  Jvve. 
"  By  Marie,  and  all  Seinctes  vnne  heav'n, 

"  Thys  supne  shall  be  hys-iaste." 
Thenne  Canynge  dropt  a  brinie  teare, 

And  from  the  presence  paste. 
With  herte brimm-fulle  of  gnawyrige  grief, 

Hee  to  Sir  Charles  dvdd  goe, 
And  saue  hyoim  down  upodne  a  stoole. 

And '.t.4;e.  beganue  to  tkme.  • 


•'  We  all  must  die,"  quod  brave  Syr  Charles; 

"  \\  batt  bootes  vtt  howe  or  wheiine  - 
"  Dethe  ya  the  >ure,  the  ceriainafate. 

"  Of  all  wee  mortal]  menne. 

•'  Save  why,  mv  friend,  thic  honest  soul 

"  Runs  overratt  thyne  eye; 
"  Is  \  lie  for  mj  most  welcome  doome 

"  Thatt  thou  do3t  child-lyke  cryer" 

Quod  codlie  Canynge,  "  1  do  weepe, 

"  Thatt  thou  soe  soone  must  d\e, 
"  And  leave  thy  sonnes  and  helpless  wyfe; 

"  'TUthys  iliati  Wettes  myne  eve." 

u  Thenne  drie  the  teases  than  out  thy  ne  eye 
•'  From  godlie  fountainea  sprypge  ; 

"  Dethe  I  despise,  and  alle  the  pflw'r 
"  Of  Edwarde,  travtour  kynge. 

"  Whan  thro.'h  the  tyrant's  wclcom  means 

"  I  shall  resigne  raylyfe, 
"  The  Godde  1  serve  wylle  soon  provyde 

"  For  byihe  mye  sonucs  and  wife. 

"  Before  1  .-awe  thy  lyghtsome  sunne, 

"  Thys  was  appointed  mee  ; 
"  Shall  mortal  manne  repine  or  grudge 

"  What  Godde  ordeynes  to  bee  ? 

"  Howe  oft  ynne  battaile  have  I  stoode, 
"  Whan  thousands  dy'd  arounde  ; 

"  Whan  smokynge  streams  of  crimson  bloode 
"  imbrew'd  the  fatten'd  grounde  ! 

"  Howe  dydd  I  knowe  that  ev'iy  darte, 

"  That  cutte  the  a  hie  waie, 
"  Myghte  notte  finde  passage  toe  my  harte, 

"  And  close  myne  eyes  for  aie  ? 
"  And  shall  I  now,  for  feere  of  dethe, 

"  Looke  wanne  and  bee  dysmay'd? 
"  Ne  '.  fronnn  my  herte  fiie  childlyshe  feere, 

•*  Be  alle  the  manne  display 'd. 
"  Ah,  goddelyke  Henrie  !  Godde  forefende, 

"  And  guarde  thee  and  thvne  sonne, 
"  Yff  'lis  hys  wylle  ;   but  yff  'tis  nott, 

"  Why  thenne  hys  wylle  be  doune, 
"  My  hone>te  friende,  my  faulte  has  beene 

"  To  serve  Godde  and  mye  pryp.ee  ; 
"  And  thatt  I  no  tyme-server am, 

"  My  dethe  wylle  aoone  crmvynce, 
"  Ynne  London  citve  was  I  bornt, 

"  Of  parents  of  grete  note  ; 
"  My  fadre  dydd  a  nobile  arms 

"  Emblazon  onne  hy?  cote  : 
"   I  make  no  double  butt  he  ys  gore 

"  Where  soone  I  hope  to  goe  ; 
'  Where  wee  for  ever  shall  bee  biest, 

"  From  oute  the  reech  of  woe  ; 
'  He  taught  mee  justice  and  the  laws 

"  Wyth  pitie  to  unite* ; 
'  And  eke  hee  iauglue  nice  howe  to  knowe 

"  The  wronge  cau-c  fromm  the  ryghte  . 
•  Hee  taught  mee  wythe  a  prudent  hande 

"  To  feede  the  hpngrie  poore, 
'  Ne  lette  mye  servants  drive  awaie 

"  th»  hungrie  rromme  my  Joore  : 

li  h  4  "  And 
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•  And  none  can  saye,  butt  all  qjje  lyfc 

"  I  have  hvs  wonlyes  kept ; 
"  And  summ  a  the  actyoons  of  the  daic 
"  Eche  oyghte  before  1  slept. 

"  I  have  a  spouse,  goe  aske  of  her 

"  Yffldefyl'd  herhedde? 
"  I  hare  a  kynge,  and  none  can  laie 

"  Blacke  treason  onne  my  hedde. 

"  Ynnc  Lent,  and  onne  the  holic  eve, 
'■  Fremra  fleshe  I  dydd  refraynej 

"  W  .lie  should  I  thenne  appeare  dismay 'd 
"  To  leave  thys  worlde  of  payne? 

"  Ne  !   hapless  Henrie  !   I  rejoyce, 

"  1  shalle  ne  see  thve  dethe  $ 
"  Moste  willynglie  in  thy  just  cause 

"  Do  I  resign  my  brethc. 

"  Oh  fickle  people  !  rewyn'd  londe! 

' '  Thou  v.  ylt  kenne  peace  ne  moe  ; 
"  While  Richard's  sonnes  exalt  themselves, 

"  Thye  brookes  wythe  bloude  wyjle  none. 

"  Saie,  were  ye  tyr'd  of  godlie  peace, 

*'  And  godlie  Ilenrie's  reigue, 
"  Thatt  you  dydd  choppe  your  easie  daies 

"  For  those  of  bloude  and  peyne? 

"  Whatte  tho'  I  onne  a  slcdde  bee  drawne, 

"  And  mangled  by  a  hynde, 
*'  I  do  defye  the  traytour's  pow'r, 

"  He  can  ne  harm  my  mynde; 

"  Wvatte  tho',  uphoisted  onne  a  pole, 
"  Mye  lymbes  shall  rotte  ynne  ayre, 

*'  And  ne  ryche  monument  of  brasse 
"  Charles  Bawdin's  name  shall  bear; 

c '  Yet  ynne  the  nolie  booke  above, 

"  Whyche  tynie  can't  eat  awai, 
f  There  wythe  the  servants  of  the  Lorde 

'■'  Mye  name  shall  lyve  for  aie 
"  Thenne  welcome  dethe  !  for  lyfe  eterne 

"  I  leve  thys  mortal  1  lyfe  ; 
*'  Farewell,  vayne  worlde,  and  alle  that's  dcare, 

"  Mye  sonnes  and  loving  wyfe  ! 
"  Now  dethe  as  welcome  tomee  comes, 

"  As  e'er  the  month  of  Maie  ■, 
f  Nor  woulde  I  even  wyshe  to  lyve, 

"  Wyth  my  dere  wyfe  to  staie." 
Quod  Canynge,  "  Tys  a  goodlie  thynge 

"  To  bee  prepar'd  to  die  ; 
f*  And  from  thys  worlde  of  peyne  and  grc.fe. 

"  7V>  Godde  ynne  heaven  to  flie." 
And  nowetht  bell  beganne  to  tolle, 

And  claryonnes  to  sounde  ; 
Syr  Charles  hee  herde  the  horses  feete 

A-prauncyngonne  the  grouude  j 
And  juste  before  the  officers, 

Hys  lovynge  wyfe  came  ynne, 
Weepynge  unfeigned  teeres  of  woe, 

Wythe  loude  and  dyainalle  dynue. 
V  Sweet  Florence  !   nowe  I  praie  forbere, 

"  Ynne  quiet  lett  mee  die  ; 
f(  Praie  Go  he,  that  every  Christian  soule 

•'  Maye  looke  onne  dethe  as  I 


B  o  ok,  II. 

"  Sweet  Florence  !  why  these  brinie  tears  ; 

"  There  washc  my  soule  awaie, 
"  And  almost  make  Hiee.wishe  for  lyfc, 

"  Wyth  thee,  sweete  dame,  to  staie. 

"  'Tys  but  ajournie  I  shalle  goe 

"  Untoe  the  lande  of  blyssc  ; 
"  Nowe,  as  a  proofs'  of  husbande's  love, 

"  Receive  thys  holie  kysse." 

Thenne  Florence,  fault'ring  ynne  her  saie, 
Tremblynge  these  wordyes  spoke, 

"  Ah,  crude  Edwardfi !  bloudie  kynge! 
•'  My  herte  ys  welle  nygne  broke  : 

"  Ah,  sweete  Syr  Charles!  why  wylt  thou  goe, 
"  Wythoute  thye  luvyinge  wyfe! 

"  The  cruelle  axe  thatt  cuttes  thye  necke, 
"  Ytteke  shall  ep.de  mye  lyfe." 

And  nowe  the  officers  came  ynne 

To  brynge  Syr  Charles  awaie, 
Who  tnrnedd  toe  hys  lovynge  wyfe, 

And  thus  toe  her  dydd  saie  : 

'*  I  goe  to  lyfc,  and  uott  to  dethe  ; 

"  Truste  thou  ynne  Godde  above, 
"  And  teache  thye  sonnes  to  feare  the  Lorde^ 

"  And  ynne  theyre  hertcs  hym  love : 

•'  Teaehe  them  to  runr.e  the  nobile  race 

"  Thatt  I  theyre  fader  run»e : 
"  Florence  !  should  dethe  thee  take—  adieu  I 

"  Yee  officers,  lead  onne." 

Thenne  Florence  rav'd  as  anic  madde, 

And  dydd  her  tresses  tere  ; 
'■*  Oh  !  staie,  my  husbande!  lorde!  and  lyfe!,v 

Sjr  Charles  thenne  dropt  a  tearc; 

'Till  tyredd  oute  wyth  ravynge loude, 

Shee  fellen  onne  the  flore  ; 
Syr  Charles  exerted  alle  hys  myghte, 

And  march'd  fromin  oute  the  dore. 
Uponnc  a  slcdde  hee  mounted  thenne, 

Wythe  lookes  fulle  brave  and  swete  ; 
Lookes,  thatt  enshoone  ne  moe  concern 

Thanne  anie  ynne  the  stretc. 
Before  him  went  the  cotmcil-mennc, 

Ynne  scarlette  robes  and  golde, 
And  tassils  spanglynge  ynne  the  sujiue, 

Muche  glorious  to  beholde  : 
The  Freers  of  Seincte  Augustync  next 

Appeared  to  the  syghte, 
Alle  cladd  ynn  homehe  russett  weedts, 

Of  godlie  monkysh  j)lyghte  : 
Ynn  diffraunt  partes  a  godlie  psaunie 

Most  sweetlie  theye  dydd  chaunt ; 
Behynde  theyre  backessyx  mynstrelles  came, 

Who  tun'd  the  strunge  bataunt. 
Thenne  fvvr-and-twenty  archers  came  ; 

Fxrhone  the  bowe  dvdd  bende, 
From  rercue  of  kyuge  Jlenries  friends 

Syr  Charles  forr  to  defend. 
Bold  as  a  lyon  came  Syr  Charles, 

Drawn  on  a  cloffic'layde  sledde, 
By  two  blacke  stedes  ynne  trappynges  whit?, 

Wyth  plumes  uponnc  theyre  hedde  : 

Behynde 
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Behyod  hvme  five-and-twentye  moc 

Of  archers  stnouge  and  stoute, 
\V"vth  bended  bowe  echone  ynne  hande, 

Marched  ynne  ;<oudlie  route  : 

Seincte  Jameses  Freeis  marched  next, 

Echone  Uj9  parte  dydd  chaunt ; 
Behynde  theyre  back-.  s\x  nay ustrelin  came, 

Who  tun'd  the  ^trunge  bataunt  : 

Thenne  came  the  maior  and  eldermcnnc, 

Ynne  clothe  of  searlett  deckt ; 
And  theyre  attendyng  menne  echone, 

Eyke  Easterae  princes  trickt  : 

And  after  them  »  multitude 

Of  citizens  dydd .fchronge  ; 
The  wyndowes  were  all  full  of  heckles, 

As  hce  dydd  passe  alonge. 

And  whenne  hee  came  to  the  hyghe  crosse, 

Syr  Charles  dydd  turne  and  saie, 
"  O  Thou,  thatt  savest  manne  fromme  synne, 

"  Wash  mayc  soule  clean  thys  daye." 

Au  the  grete  mynster  windowe  sat 

The  kynge  ynn  mycle  state, 
To  see  Charles  Bawdin  sroe  alonge 
To  hys  most  welcoin  fate. 

Soon  as  the  sledde  drewe  nvgh  enowe, 
Thau  Ed  ward  c  hee  myghte  heare, 

The  brave  Syr  Charles  hee  dydd  stande  uppe, 
And  thus  hys  wordes  declare  : 

■'  Thou  seest  mee,  Edwarde  !  traytour  vile  ! 

"*  Expos'd  to  infaniie; 
"  But  be  assur'd,  disloyal!  manne  ! 

n  I  'm  greaterr  nowe  thanne  thee. 

"  Bye  foure  proceedyngs,  Dundee,  blonde, 

•*  Thou  wearest  nowe  a  crowne, 
"  And  hast  appoynted  nice  to  dye, 

"  By  power  nott  thync  owne. 
"  Thou  thynkest  I  shall  dye  to-daic  ; 

"  1  have  beene.  dede,  till  nowe, 
"  And  soon  shall  lyve  to  weare  a  crowne 

"  For  aie  uponne  my  browe  : 

"  \\  hylst  thou,  perhapps  forsome  few  yeares, 

"  Shalt  rule  thys  fickle  lande 
•■'  To  lett  then;  knowe  howe  wyde  the  rule 

"  'Twixt  kynge  and  tyrant  hande  : 

"  Thye  pow'r  unjust,  thou  traytour  slave  ! 

"  Shall  falle  onne  thy  owne  hedde." 
Fromm  out  of  hearyng  of  the  kynge 

Departed  thenne  the  >ledde. 

Kynge  Edwarde's  soule  rush'd  to  hys  face  ; 

Hce  turn'd  bsp  head  awaie, 
And  to  hys  brodcr  Gloucester 

Hee  thus  dydd.  speke,  and  saie  : 

"  To  him  that  sce-much-dreaded  dethe 

Ne  ghastlie.  otirors  brynge, 
"  Bcholdethe  manne!  hee.  spake  the  trurhe, 
• '  Hee's  greater  than  a.  kynge  ! 


««  So  lett  hym  die  !"  Duke  Richard  sajde  ; 

'*  And  maye  echone  our  fo«$ 
"  Beude  dowac  ttuvre  necke?  to  bloudie  cxe, 

"  And  feede  the  carryon  Crowes." 
And  now  the  horses  gentlie  drewe 

Syr  Charles  uppe  Uie  bvghe  hy  lie ! 
The  exe  dydd  ghsterr  ynne  the  sunne, 

Hys  pretious  bloude  tospylle. 
Syr  Charles  dydd  uppe  the  scaffold  goe, 

As  uppe  a  gilded  carre 
Of  viotorye,  bye  val'rous  chiefs 

Gaiu'd  in  the  bloudie  warre  : 
And  to  the  people  hee  dydd  saie, 

"  Beholde  you  see  mee  dye 
"  For  senynge  loyally  mye  kynge, 

"  Mye  kynge  most  rightfullie. 
"  As  longe  as  Edwarde  rules  thys  lande, 

"  Ne  quiet  you  wylle  knowe  ; 
"  Your  tonnes  and  husbandes  shall  be  sbyne, 

*'  And  brookes  withe  bloude  shalle  Howe. 
"  You  leave  youre  goode  and  lawfulle  kynge, 

"  Whenne  ynne  adversitye  ; 
"  Lyke  mee,  untoe  the  true  cause  stycke, 

"  And  for  lite  true  cause  dye." 
Thenne  hee,  wyth  preestes,  uponne  his  knees, 

A  pray'r  to  Godde  dydd  make, 
Beseechynae  hym  unto  hymselfe 

Hys  partynge  soide  to  take. 
Then  kncelynge  downe,  he  layd  hys  heede 

Most  seemlie  onne  the  blocke  ; 
Whyche  fromme  hys  bodie  fayre  at  once 

The  able  heddes-manne  stroke  ! 
And  outc  the  bloude  beganne  to  flowe, 

And  rounde  the  scaffolde  twyne  ; 
And  t*ars,  enow  to  washe  1  awaie, 

Dvdcl  fiowe  fromme  each  mann's  eyne. 
The  bloudie  exe  hys  bodie  fayre 

Ynnto  foure  parties  cutte ; 
And  ev'rye  parte,  and  eke  hys  hedde 

Upon  a  pole  was  putte. 
One  parte  dydd  rotte  onne  Kynwulph-hylle, 

One  onne  the  mynster-tower, 
And  one  from  off  the  ta>tle-gate 

The  crowen  dydd  devoure  : 
The  other  onne  Seyncte  Pow  lc's  goode  gate, 

A  dreery  spectacle ; 
His  hedde  was  plac'd  onne  the  hygh  crosse, 

Ynne  hvghe-streete  most  nobife. 
Thus  was  the  end  of  Bawdin's  fate  ; 

Godde  prosper  long  our  kynge. 
And  grant  hee  may,  wyih  Bawdin's  saule, 

Ynne  heaven  Godd's  mercie  synge! 

5  90.    The  Miftistrclles  Scngc  in  2EU&,  a  7m« 

gycal  Enterludc.     Chatterton,  &e. 
O  !  synge  untoe  my  roundelaie, 
O  !  droppe  the  bryn'ie  teare  wythe  m«e^ 
Daunce  ne  moe  atte  hallie  daie, 
Lycke  a  reynynge  (a)  nver  bee. 


(a)  Running. 
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Mie  love  vs  deride, 
Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

Al  under  the  w  vllowe-lree. 
Black  hys  cryne  ((•)  as  the  wyntere  nvjjtt, 
^  byte  \\\  s  rode  (c)  as  the  sommer  Bnowe, 
fto  !de  hys  face  as  the  moniynge  lyghte, 
Cale  he  Ives  ynnc  the  grave  belowe. 
Mie  love  ys  deckle, 
Gonne  to  Ins  deathe-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wvllowe  tree. 
Suote  hys  to;<m>eas  the  throstles  note, 
Quvcke  vnnf  dauncc  as  thought  cann  bee, 
Deite  his  tahunre,  codgelle  stole, 
O  !  hee  lys  hie  the  wyllowe-tree. 
Mie  love  ys  deule, 
Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyllowe-tree. 
Harke!  the  ravenne  ftappes  hys  wynge, 
In  the  briered  dell  belowe  ; 
Harke  !  the  dethe-owle  loude  dothe  synge, 
To  t'ne  mcihte-mares  as  theie  goe, 
Mie  love  vs  dedde, 
Gone  to  hvs  de.uhe-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyllowe-tree. 
See  !  the  whvte  moone  sheenes  mine  hie  ; 
W  hyierre  ys  mie  true  lu\es  shroude  ; 
\\  hyterre  yanne  the  mornynge  >kie, 
Wbyterre  yannc  the  evfenynge  eloude. 
Mie  lo\e  vs  dedde, 
Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyllowe-tree, 
Heere,  upon  mie  true  loves  grave, 
Schalle  the  baren  tfcurs  be  layde, 
Ne  one  bailie  sevnete  to  save 
Al  the  celness  of  a  mavde. 
Mie  love  js  dedde, 
( >'i/nne  to  his  deathe-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wvllowe-iree. 
Wythe  mie  hondes  I  '11  dent  the  bricres 
Rounde  hva  hallic  corse  to  gre, 
Ouphame  fairie,  lyghte  your  f\res, 
Hetre  mie  boddie  stille  schalle  bee. 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gonne.  to  h\s  dealhe-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyllowe-tree. 
C'ommc,  wyihe  acorne-coppe  and  thorne, 
Drayne  nay  hartvs  blwdde  awaie  ; 
Lyfe  and  nil  uiesgoodc  I  scorhe, 
Daunce  hie  ncte,  or  feaste  by  dale. 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyllowe-tree. 
M  ater  wytches,  crowltede  wythe  reytes  fd), 
"Bere  nice  to  yer  leathalle  tyde. 
T  die  :  I  eonime  ;  mie  true  love  wastes,. 
Tlios  the  darnselle  ^pake,  and  dyed. 
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Chorus  in  Gcddin/v,  a  Tragedis. 

Chatter  ton,  &C. 

Whan    Freedom,    drestc    yn    blodde-steyned 
veste, 
To  everie  knvghtc  her  warre-sofige  sunge, 
Uponne  her  hedde  wylde  wedes  were  spreddc  ; 
A  gorie  anlace  by  her  honge. 

She  daunced  onne  the  heathe  ; 
She  hearde  the  voice  ofdeathe: 
Pale-eyned  Affryehte,  hys  harte  of  silver  hue, 
In  vayneassayleofcj  her  bosom  to  ;u-;i\v(J')\  [woe, 
She  hearde  onilemed  (g)  the shriekyngc  voice  of 
And  sadnesse  ynne  the  owlette  shake  the  dale, 
She  shooke  the  burled  (h)  speere, 
On  hie  she  jestc  (i)  her  sheelde, 
Her  foemeh^  all  appere, 
And  flizze("ftj)  aion<*  the  feclde. 
Power,  wythe  his  heafodf/j  siraught  (m)  ynto 
the  skyes,  [starre. 

Ilys  speere  a  sonne-beame,  and  hys  sheelde  a 
Alyche  (iQ     twaie  (»)    breucieyng  (p)    gron- 
fyres  (q)  rolls  hys  eve-,  [to  way. 

Chaftesfr)  with  hys  yronue  feete,  and  soundes 
She  syltes  upon  a  rocke, 
She  bendes  before  hys  speere 
She  ryses  from  the  snocke, 
VVieldvng  iier  own  yn  avre. 
Hardeas  the  thonder  dothe  she  drive  yttc  on, 
Wytte  scillye  (s)  wympled  (t)  gies(/0  ytte  to 
hvs  crowne,  (ys  gon, 

Hys  longe  sharpe  speere,  his  spreddyng  sheelde 
lie  falles,  andfallynge  rolleththousaudesdown. 
War,  goare-faced  war,  bie  envie  burld  (xj, 
arist  (u), 
Hys  feerie  heaulme  (z)  poddyrige  to  the  ayre, 

Tenne  bloddiearrowes  ynne  hvsstreynynge  fysf, 

************ 


§  0,4.     Grongar  Hill.     Dyer, 

Sili.vt  Nymph  !  with  curious  eye, 
Who,  the  purple  evening,  lie 
On  the  mountain's  lonely  van, 
Beyond  the  noise  of  busy  man, 
Pointing  fair  the  form  or  things, 
\\  hile  the  yellow  linnet  sings ; 
Or  the  tuneful  nightingale 
Charms  the  forest  with  her  tale; 
Come,  with  all  thy  various  hues, 
Come,  and  aid  thy  sister  Muse. 
Now,  while  Phoebus  riding  high, ; 
Gives  lustre  to  the  kind  and  sky, 
Grongar  Hill  invites  my  song, 
Draw  the  landscape  bright  and  strong; 
Grongar!  in  whose  mossy  cells, 
Sweetly  musing  Quiet  dwells ; 
Grongar  !   in  whose  silent  shade, 
For  the  modut  Muse*  made, 


(b)  Hair. 

( ■  )  Complexion. 
(d)  Water-fla^s. 
( ■  '  Endeavoured. 

(f)  Freeze. 

(g)  Undismayed. 


(h)  Armed,  pointed.        (n)  L.ike. 
(i  )Hoisted  on  high,  raised. (0)  'I  wo. 


(j)  Foes,  enemies. 
(k)  Fly. 
(I)  Head. 
(m)  Stretched. 


(p)  Flaming. 
(q)  Meteors. 
(  r )  Beats,  stamp;. 
(0  Qqsely. 


(t)  Mantled,  covered, 
(v)  Guides^ 

(x)  Armed, 
(v)  Arose.' 
{1 J  Helmet. 


So 
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So  oft  I  have,  the  evening  still, 

A- the  fountain  of  a  rill, 

Sat  upon  a  flow*ry  bed, 

"WitK  my  baud  beneath  in-,  head, 

While  strav'd  my  eyes  o'er  Towy'a  flood, 

Over  mead  and  over  wood, 

From  house  to  bouse,  from  hill  to  bill, 

Till  contemplation  had  her  fill. 
About  his  chequer'd*  sides  1  wind, 

And  leave  his  brooks  and  meads  behind  ; 

And  groves  and  prone,  where  1  lay, 

And  vistas  --hooting  beams  of  day. 

Wide  and  wider  spreads  the  vale. 

As  circles  on  a  smooth  canal : 

The  mountains  round,  unhappy  I 

Sooner  or  later,  of  all  height, 

"Withdraw  their  summits  from  the  skies, 

And  lessen  as  the  others  n-r 

Still  the  prospect  wider  spreads, 

Adds  a  thousand  woods  and  meads  ; 

Still  it  widens,  widens  still, 

And  sinks  the  newly-risen  hill. 
Now  I  aain  the  mountain's  brow  ; 

What  a  land-cape  lies  below  ! 

No  cloud?,  no  vapors,  intervene  ; 

But  the  gay,  the  open  scene 

Does  the  lace  of  Nature  she"/ 
In  all  the  hues  of  heaven's  bow  ; 
And,  swelling  to  embrace  the  light, 
Spreads  around  beneath  the  sight. 

Old  castles  on  the  clills  arise, 
Proudly  tow'riiig  in  the  skies  ; 
Rushing  from  the  wnods,  the  spires 
Seem  from  hence  ascending  fires  : 
Half  his  beams  Apollo  sheds 
On  the  yellow  mountain  head-, 
Gilds  the  fleecer  of  the  flock-, 
A  hI  flitters  on  the  broken  rocks 

Below  me- trees  unnumher'd  rise, 
Beautiful  in  various  dyes  : 
The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue, 
The  yellow  beech,  the  sable  yew  ; 
The  slender  fir  that  taper  grows. 
The  sturdy  oak  with  broad  spread  boughs  ; 
And,  beyond  the  purple  grove, 
Haunt  of  Phillis,  queen  of  love  ! 
Gaudy  as  the  bp'ning  dawn, 
Ivies  a  long  and  le\el  lawn, 
On -which  a  dark  hill,  sleep- and  high, 
Holds  and  charm-  the  wand'ring  eye. 
Deep  are  his  feet  in  Towv's  flood ; 
His  sides  are  cloth'd  with  waving  wood  ; 
And  antient  towers  crown  his  brow, 
Thai  ca?t  an  awful  look  below  ; 
Whose  rap-ged  walls  the  ivy  creeps, 
And  with  her  arms  from  falling  keeps  : 
So  both  in  safety  from  the  wind 
On  mutual  dependence  tind. 

Tis  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode, 
Tis  now  tli*  apartment  of  the  toad  ; 
And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds, 
And  there  the  pois'npus  a  Ider  breed-, 
ConceaTd  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds; 
While,  ever  and  anon,  there  falls 
Huge  heaps  of  hoary  moulder'd  walls. 


Yet  time  has  seen,  that  lifts  the  low, 

And  level  lavs  the  luliy  brow, 

ll.i-  seen  this  broken  pile  complete, 

Big  with  the  vanity  oi  stale  : 

But  transient  is  the  -.mile  of  bale  ! 

A  little  rule,  a  Utile  sway, 

A  sun-beam  in  a  winter's  day, 

I>  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 

Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 

And  see  the  river-*,  bow  they  run 
Thro'  woods  and  meads,  in  shade  and  sun 
Sometimes  swift,  sometimes  slow, 
Wave  succeedingwave,  thej 
A  various  journey  to  the  deep', 
Like  bumcin  life  to  endless  sleep ! 
Thus  is  Nature's  vesture  wrought. 
To  in-truct  our  wand'ring  thought, 
I  Thus  .-he  drc-.se}  green  and  gay, 
To  disperse  our  cares  away. 

Ever  charming,  ever  new, 
When  will  the  landscape  lire  the  view  ! 
The  fountain's  fall,  the  river'-  flow, 
The  woody  valliea,  warm  and  low  ; 
The  windy  summit,  wild  and  high, 
Roughly  rushing  on  the  skv  ' 
The  pleasant  seal,  the  ruin'd  tow'r, 
The  naked  rock,  the  shady  bow'r  ; 
The  town  and  village,  dome  and  farm, 
Iiach  aive  each  a  double  charm, 
A-  pearls  upon  an  Ethsop's  arm. 

See  on  the  mountain's  southern  side, 
Where  the  prospect  opens  wide, 
Where  'lie  evening  gilds  the  tide, 
How  clo-e.  and  small  the  hedges  lie  ! 
Vv  hat  streaks  of  meadows  cross  the  eve  ! 
A  step-,  methinks  may  pass  the  stream, 
So  little  distant  dangers  seem  : 
So  we  mistake  the  future'-,  fare, 
by  (1  through  Hope'-  deluding  glass 
As  yon  summits  soft  and  fair, 
Clad  in  colors  of  the  air. 
Which,  to  those  who  journey  near. 
Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear  ; 
Still  we  tread  the  same  eoarse  waj  ; 
The  present  's  still  a  cloudy  day . 

O  may  I  with  myself  agree, 
And  never  covet  what  I  see  ! 
Content  me  with  a  humble  shade. 
My  pas-ions  tain'd,  my  wishes  laid  . 
Fer  while  our  wishes  wildly  roll, 
We  banish  quiet  from  the  soul  : 
Tis  thus  the  busy  beat  the  air, 
And  miser.-  gather  wealth  and  care. 

Now,  e'en  now,  mv  joys  run  high, 
As  on  the  mountain  turf  l  lie  ; 
U  bile  the  wanton  Zephyr  sings, 
And  in  the  va4e  perfumes  bis  wings ; 
W  bile  the  waters  murmur  deep  ; 
W  hile  the  shepherd  charms  his  sheep; 
"A  hile  the  birds  unbounded  fly, 
And  with  music  nil  the.-kv, 
Now,  e'en  now,  my  joys  run  high. 

Be  full,  ye  courts  I   he  great  who  will  ; 
Search  for  peace  with  a!!  \our  skill ; 


Open 
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Open  wide  the  lofty  door, 

Seek  her  on  the  marble  floor: 

In  vain  ye  search,  she  is  not  there  ; 

In  vain  ye  search  the  dome.-  of  Care! 

Gra-s  and  flower  Quiet  ma. Is, 

On  the  meads  and  mountain-heads, 

Along  with  Pleasure  close  allied, 

Ever  l>v  each  other's  side  ; 

And  often,  by  the  murm'rina;  rill. 

Hears  the  thrush,  while  all  is  still. 

Within  the  proves  of  Grongarlidl. 


§  f)3.     A  Montdv  on  the  Death  of  his  Lady. 
By  Gf.orge  Lord  Lyttleton-. 

*  Ipse  cava  solans  agrum  testudine  amorem, 
'  Te,  dulcis,  conjux,  te  solo  in  littcre  secum, 

*  Te  veniente  die,  te  decedente  canebat.' 

At  length  escap'd  from  ev'ry  human  eye, 
From  ev'ry  duty,  ev'rv  care,  [»hare, 

That  in  my  mournful  thoughts  might  claim  a 
Or  force  my  tears  their  flowing  stream  to  dry; 
Beneath  the  gloom  of  this  embow'ring  shade, 
This  lone  retreat  for  tender  sorrow  made, 
I  now  may  give  my  burthen'd  heart  relief, 

And  poiir  forth  all  my  stores  of  grief ; 
Of  eriet  surpassing  every  other  woe, 
Far  as  the  purest  bliss,  the  happiest  love, 

Can  on  the  ennobled  mind  bestow, 

Exceeds  the  vulgar  joys  that  move 
Our  gross  desires,  inelegant  and  low. 
Ye  tufted  groves,  ye  gently-falling  rills, 

Ye  high  o'ershadowing  hills, 
Ye  hwns  gay-smiling  with  eternal  green, 

Oft  have  you  my  Lucy  seen  ! 
But  never  shall  you  now  behold  her  more  : 

Nor  will  she  now,  with  fond  delight, 
And  taste  refin'd,  your  rural  chnrms  explore. 
Clas'd  are  those  beauteous  eyes  in  endless  night, 
Tho;ebeauteouseyes,wherebeamingus'dtoshine. 
Picason's  pure  light,  and  Virtue's  spark  divine. 

Oft  would  the  Dryads  of  these  woods  rejoice 

To  hear  her  heavenly  voice  ; 
For  her  despising,  when  she  deigned  to  sing, 

The  sweetest  songsters  of  I  he  spring  ; 
The  woodlark  and  the  linnet  plcas'd  no  more: 
The  nightingale  was  mute, 
And  ev'ry  shepherd's  flute 
Was  oast  in  silent  scorn  away, 
While  all  attended  to  her  sweeter  lay. 
Ye  larks  and  linnets,  now  resume  your  song: 
And  tliou,  melodious  Philomel, 
Again  thy  plaintive  story  tell  ; 
For  death  has  stopp'd  th3t  tuneful  tongue. 
Whose  music  could  alone  your  warbling  notes 
In  vain  I  look  around,  [excel. 

O'er  all  the  well-known  ground, 
My  Lucy's  wonted  footsteps  to  de>cry  : 
Where  oft  we  us'd  to  walk  ; 
Where  ©ft  in  tender  talk 
We  taw  the  summer  sun  go  down  the  iky  ; 


Nor  by  yon  fountain's  side, 

Nor  where  its  waters  glide 
A.long  the  valley,  can  she  now  be  found  : 
In    all    the     widc-stretch'd    prospects    ample 

No  more  mv  mournful  eye         [bound, 

('an  aught  of  her  espy, 
But  the  sad  sacred  earth  where  her  dear  relics  lie. 

O  shades  of  Hagley,  where  is  now  your  boast  : 

Your  bright  inhabitant  is  lost. 
You  she  preferr'd  to  all  the  gay  resorts 
Where  female  vanity  might  wish  to  shine, 
The  pomp  of  cities,  and  the  pride  of  courts. 
Her  modest  beauties  shunn'd  the  public  eye; 

To  vour  sequester'd  dales, 

And  flower-embroider'd  vales, 
From  an  admiring  world  she  chose  to  fly. 
With  Nature  there  ret'fr'd,  and  Nature's  God, 

The  silent  paths  of  wisdom  trod, 
And  banish'd  every  passion  from  her  breast ; 

But  those,  the  gentlest  and  the  best, 
Whose  holy  flames  with  energy  divine 
The  virtuous  heart  enliven  and  improve, 
The  conjugal  and  the  maternal  love. 

Sweet  babes!  who  like  the  little  playful  fawns, 
Where    wont  to    trip  along  these    verdant 
By  your  delighted  mother's  side,  [lawns. 
Who  now  your  infant  steps  shaliguider 
Ah!  where  is  now  thehand, whose  tender  care, 
To  every  virtue  would  have  form'd  your  youth , 
And  strew'd  w  ith  flow'rs  the  thorny  ways  of 
truth  ? 
O  loc-s  beyond  repair '. 
O  wretched  father  !  left  alone, 
To  weep  their  dire  misfortune,  and  thy  own! 
How  shall  thv  weaken'd  mind,  opprcss'd  wiih 
And,drooping  o'er  thy  Lucy's  grave,  [woe, 
Perform  the  duties  that  you  doubly  owe, 
Now,  she,  alas !   is  gone, 
Fromfollyandfrom  vice  their  helpless  age  to  save  ? 

Where  were  ye,  Muses,whenrelentkssFate 
From  these  fond  armsyour  fair  disciple  lore; 
From  these  fond  arms,  that  vainly  strove 
With  hapless  ineffectual  love, 
To  guard  her  bosom  from  the  mortal  blow? 
Could  not  your  favoring  pow'r,  Aonian 
maids, 
Couldnot,  alas!  your  power  prolong  her  date; 
For  whom  so  oft, in  these  inspiring  shades, 
Or  under  Camdcn'smoss-cladmountains  hoar, 
You  open'd  all  your  sacred  store  ; 
Whate'er  your  antient  sages  taught, 
Your  antient  bards  sublimely  thought 
And  bade   her  raptur'd  breast   with  all  your 
spirit  glow  ? 

Nor  then  did  Pindus  or  Castalki's  plain, 
Or  Aganippe's  fount,  your  steps  detain, 
Nor  in  the  Thespian  valleys  did  you  play; 

Nor  then  on  Mincio's  *  bank 

Beset  with  osier's  dank, 


•  The  Mincio  runs  by  Maatua,  the  birth-place  of  Virgil. 


Nor 
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Nor    where  Clitumnus  *  rolls  liis  gentle 
stream, 

Nor  where,  through  hinging  woods, 
Steep  Anio  f  pours  his  floods, 
Nor  yet  where  Meles  \  or  llissus  §  stray. 
Ill  docs  it  now  beseem, 
That,  of  your  guardian  care  bereft, 
To  dire  disease  and  death  vour  darling  should 
be  left. 
Now  what  avails  it,  that  in  early  bloom, 
When  light  fantastic  toys 
Are  all  her  sex's  joys, 
With  you  she  search'd  the  wit  of  Greece 
and  Rome ; 
And  all  that  in  her  latter  days, 
To  emulate  her  antient  praise, 
Italia's  happy  genius  could  produce  j 
Or  what  the  Gallic  fire 
Bright  sparkling  could  inspire, 
By  all  the  Graces  temper'd  and  rcfin'd  ; 
Or  what,  in  Britain  's  isle, 
Most  favor'd  with  your  smile, 
The  pow'rs  of  Reason  and  of  Fancy  join'd 
To  full  perfection  have  conspir'u  to  raise  ? 

Ah  !  what  is  now  the  use 
Of  all  those  treasures  that  enrich'd  her  mind, 
To  black  Oblivion's  gloom  for  ever  now  con- 
sign'd ! 
At  least,  ye  Nine,  her  spotless  name 

Tis  yours  from  death  to  save, 
And  in  the  temple  of  immortal  Fame 
With  golden  characters  her  worth  engrave. 

Come  then,  ye  virgin  sisters,  come, 
And  strew  with  choicest  flow'rs  her  hal- 

low'd  tomb  ; 
But  foremost  thou,  in  sable  vestment  clad, 
With  accents  sweet  and  sad,  [urn 

Thou  plaintive  Muse,  whom  o'er  his  Laura's 

Unhappy  Petrarch  call'd  to  mourn  ; 
O  come,  and  to  this  fairer  Laura  pay 
A  more  impassion'd  tear,  a  more  pathetic  lay  ! 
Tell  how  each  beauty  of  her  mind  and  face 
Was   bruhten'd    by  some   sweet  peculiar 
How  eloquent  in  ev'ry  look  [grace  ! 

Thro' her  expressive  eyes  her  soul  distinctly 

spoke ! 
Tell  how  her  manners,  bv  the  world  refin'd, 
Left  all  the  taint  of  modish  vice  behind, 
And  make  each  charm  of  polish'd  courts 
With  candid  Truth's  simplicity,        [agree 
And  uneorrupted  Innocence  ! 
Tell  how  to  more  than  manly  sense 
She  join'd  the  soft'ning  influence 
Of  more  than  female  tenderness  : 
How,  in  the  thoughtless  days  of  wealth  and  joy, 
Which  oft  the  care  of  others'  good  destroy ; 
Her  kindly-melting  heart, 


To  every  want,  and  every  woe, 
To  guilt  itself  when  in  &)'.': 
The  balm  of  pity  would  impart : 
And  ail  relief  that' bounty  could  bestow  ! 
E'en  for  the  kid  or  lamb,  that  pour'd   its  life 
Beneath  the  bloody  knife, 
Her  gentle  tears  would  full  ;  [to  all. 

Tears,  from  sweet  Virtue's  source,   benevolent 
Not  only  good  and  kind, 
But  strong  and  elevated  was  her  mind  ! 
A  spirit  that  wiih  noble  pride 
Could  look  superior  down 
On  Fortune's  smile  or  frown  ; 
That  could,  without  regret  or  pain, 
To  Virtue's  lowest  duty  sacrifice 
Or  Interest  or  Amhition's  highest  prize  j 
That,  injur'd  or  offended,  never  tried 
Its  dignitv  by  vengeance  to  maintain, 
But  by  magnanimous  disdain, 
A  wit  that,  temperately  bright, 
With  inoffensive  light 
All  pleasing  shone  ;  iv>r  ever  pass'd 
The  decent  bounds  that  Wisdom's  sober  hand, 
And  sweet  Benevolence's  mild  command, 
And  bashful  Modesty,  before  it  cast. 
A  prudence  undeceiving,  undeceiv'd, 
That  nor  too  little  nor  too  much  believ'd  ; 
Tlutt  scorn'd  unjust  Suspicion's  coward  fear. 
And,  without  weakness,  knew  to  be  sincere. 
Such  Lucy  was,  when  in  her  fairest  days, 
Amidst  th'  acclaim  of  universal  prai>e. 

In  life's  and  glory's  freshest  bloom,  [tomb. 
Death  came  remorseless  on,  and  sunk  her  to  the 
So,  where  the  silent  streams  of  Liris  glide, 
In  the  soft  bosom  of  Campania's  vale, 
When  now  the  wint'ry  tempests  all  are  fled. 
And  genial  summer  breathes  her  gentle  gale, 
The  verdant  orange  lifts  its  beauteous  head  ; 
From  ev'rv  branch  the  baimv  flow'rets  rise, 
On  ev'ry  hough  the  golden  fruits  are  seen  ; 
With  odors  sweet  it  fills  the  smiling  skies. 
The  wood-nymphs  tend  it,  and  th'  Idalian 

queen : 
But,  in  the  mid^tof  all  its  blooming  pride, 
A  sudden  blast  from  Apenninus  blows, 
Cold  with  perpetual  snows  ;  [and  dies 

The  tender  blighted  plant  shrinks  up  its  leaves, 
Arise,  O  Petrarch  !  from  th'  Elvsian  bow'rs, 
With  never  -fading  myrtles  twin'd, 
And  fragrant  with  ambrosial  flow'rs, 
Where  to  thy  Laura  thou  again  art  join'd  ; 
Ari^e,  and  hither  bring  the  silver  lyre, 

Tun'd  by  thy  skilful  hand. 
To  the  soft  notes  of  elegant  desire. 
With  which  o'er  many  a  land 
Was  spread  the  fame  of  thy  dissst'rous  love  ; 
To  me  resign  the  vocal  shall, 


*  The  Clitumnus  is  a  river  of  Umbria,  the  residence  of  Propertius. 
f  The  Anio  runs  Through  Tibur  or  Tivcli,  where  Horace  had  a  villa. 

j  The  Meles  is  a  river  of  Ionia,  frora  whence  Homer,  supposed  to  bz  born  oa  its  banks,  k  called 
Mellisigenes. 
$  The  Wisns  is  a  river  at  Athens. 
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And  teach  mv  sorrows  to  relate* 
Their  melancholy  tale  so  well, 
A»  may  e'en  things  inanimate,     [move. 
Rough  mountain  oaks,  and  desert  rod;s,  to  pit\ 

Whatwere,alas !  thywoescoirjpar'dtomine  ? 
To  thee-  thy  mistress  iii  the  blissful  band 

Of  Hymen  never  gave  her  hand  ; 
The  jov-  of  wedded  love  were  ne\er  thine. 
In  tin  domestic  care 
She  never  bwre  a  share, 
N>r  with  endearing  art 
Would  heal  thv  wounded  heart 
Of  every  secret  grief  that  fester'd  there  : 
Nor  did  her  fond  affection  on  the  bed 
Ofsicknesswatch  thee, and  thy  languid  head 
Whole  nights  on  her  nn  wearied  armsustain, 
And  charm  away  the  sense  of  pain  : 
Nor  did  she  crown  yonT  mutual  rlamc 
With  pledges  dear,  and  with  a  father's  tender 
name. 
O  best  of  wives  1  O  dearer  far  to  me 
Than  when  thv  virgin-charms 
Were  yielded  to  my  arms  : 
How  can  my  soul  endure  the  loss  of  thee  ? 
How  rn  the  world,  to  me  a  desert  grown, 

Ab.tndon'd  and  alone, 
Without  my  sweet  companion  can  I  live! 

Without  thy  lovely  smile, 
The  dear  reward  of  every  virtuous  toil, 
What  pleasure  now  can  pall'd  Ambition  give? 
E'en  the  delighted  sense  of  well-eam'd  praise, 
Unshar 'd  by  thee,  no  more  my  lifeless  thoughts 
could  raise. 
For  my  distracted  mind 
What  succor  can  1  find  ? 
On  whom  for  consolation  shall  I  call  ? 
Support  me,  ev'ry  friend  ; 
Your  kind  assistance  lend, 
To  bear  the  weight  of  this  oppressive  woe. 

Alas  !  each  friend  of  mine, 
My  dear  departed  love,  so  much  was  thine, 
That  none  has  any  comfort  to  bestow. 
My  books,  the  best  relief 
In  every  other  grief, 
Are  now  with  your  idea  sadden'd  all  : 
Each  favorite  author  we  together  read 
My    teltur'd    memory  wounds,  and  speaks  of 
Lucy  dead. 
W'e  were  the  happiest  pair  of  human  kind  : 
The  rolling  year  its  various  course  perform'd 

And  back  retiuii'd  again  ; 
Another,  and  another,  smiling  came, 
And  saw  our  "happiness  unehang'd  remain. 

Stiil  in  her  golden  chain 
Harmonious  Concord  did  our  wishes  bind  : 
Our  studies,  pleasures,  ta-ie  the  same 

O  fatal,  fatal  ^iroke  ! 
That  all  this  pleading  fabric  Love  had  rais'd 

Of  rate  felicity, 
On  which  even  wanton  Vice  with  envygax'd, 
And  ever    ch<  meof  blispourheartshadform'd, 
W  hii  soothing  hope  for  many  a  future  day, 
in  one  sad  moment  broke  ! 


Yet,  0  my  soul  !  thy  rising  murmurs  stay  ; 
Nor  d.ire  th'  all-wise  Disposer  to  arraign, 
Or  against  his  supreme  decree 
With  impious  grief  complain, 
That  all  thv  full-blown  joysat  once  -honldfade, 
Was  his  most  righteous  will — and  be  that  will 
obev'd. 

Would  thy  fond  love  his  grace  to  her  control, 
And,  in  these  low  abodes  of  sin  and  pain, 

Her  pure  exalted  soul, 
Unjustly,  for  thy  partial  good,  detain  ? 
No  —  rather  strive  thv  grovelling  mind  to  raise 

Up  to  that  unclouded  blaze, 
That  heavenly  radiance  of  eternal  night, 
In  which  enthron'd  she  now  with  pity  sees, 
How  frail,  how  insecure,  how  slight, 
Is  every  mortal  bliss  ? 

Even  Eovc  itself,  if  rising  by  degrees 
Bevond  the  bounds  of  this  imperfect  state, 

Whose  fleeting  joys  so  soon  must  end, 
It  does  not  to  its  sovereign  good  ascend. 

Rise  then,  my  soul,  with  hope  elate, 
And  seek  those  regions  of  serene  delight, 
WThose  peaceful  path,  and  ever-open  gate. 
No  feet  bul  those  of  harden'dGuilt  shall  miss: 
There  Death  himself  thv  Lucy  shall  restore; 
There  vield  up  all  his  pow'r  ne'er  to  divide  you 
more. 


§  Q4-.     A  Winter  Piece.     A-XOV. 

It  was  a  winter's  evening,  and  fast  came  down 
the  snow,  [did  blow  ; 

And  keenly  o'er  the  wide  heath  the  Litter  blast 

When  a  damsel  all  forlorn,  quite  bewilder'd  in 
her  way,  [did  say  : 

Press'd  her  baby  to  her  bosom,  and  sadly  thus 

"  Oh!  cruel  was  my  father,  that  shut  his  door 
on  me,  [could  see  ; 

And  cruel  was  mv  mother,  that  such  a  sight 

And  cruel  is  the  wintry  wind,  that  chills  my 
heart  with  cold  ;  [for  gold! 

But  crueller  than  all,  the  lad  that  left  my  love 

Hush,  hush,  my  lovely  baby,  and  warm  thee  in 
my  breast ;  [distrest ! 

Ah,  little   thinks   thy  father  how  sadly  we're 
For,  cruel  as  he  is,  did  he  know  but  how  we  fare, 
He'd  shield   us  in    his  arms  from  this  bitter 
piercing  air. 

Cold.eoldmydearestjewel  !  thy  little  life  is  gone: 
Oh  let  my  tears  revive  thee,  so  warm  that  trickle 

down  :  [fore  they  fall 

My  tears  that  gush  so  warm,  oh  they  freeze  be- 
Ah  wretched,  wretched  mother!  thou  'rt  now 

bereft  of  all.'' 

Then  down  she  sunk  despairing  upon  the  drift- 
ed -now,  [loud  her  woe  : 

And,    wrung  with    killing  anguish,  lamented 

Site  kis^'d  her  babe's  pale  lips,  and  laid  it  by 
her  side: 

Then  cast  her  eye?  to  heaven,  then  bow'd  her 
head,  and  died. 

§  97 
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In  Imitation  of  Spenser. 

Shbnstqnk. 

Auditae  voce9,  vagitus  et  ingens, 
[nfantumque  animx  lVntes  in  limine  primo.   Virg. 
Ah  me  !   full  sorely  is  my  heart  forlorn, 

To  think  how  modest  worth  neglected  lies, 
While  partial  Fame  cloth  with  her  blasts  adorn 
Such  deeds  alone  as  pride  and  pomp  disguise; 
Deeds  of  ill  sort,  and  mischievous  empnze  : 

Lend  me  thy  clarion,  Goddess!  let  me  trj 
To  sound  the  praise  of  merit  ere  it  dies  ; 
Such  as  1  oft  have  chanced  to  espy, 
Lost  in  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  obscurity. 
In ev'rv  village,  mark'd  with  little  spire, [fame, 
Hmbowcr'd  in  trees,  and  liardlv  known   to 
There  dwells,  in  Lowly  shadeaad  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we   School-mistress 
name  ; 
"Who  boast-;  unrulv  brats  with  birch  to  tame  : 
They  gricven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 
Aw'd  by  the  pow.'r  of  this  relentless  dame, 


And  oft-times,  on  vagaries  idly  bent,[shent 
For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconn'd,  are  sorely  '  And  think,  no  doubt,  she  been  thegreatest 


With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  fill'd, 
And  sted  fast  hate,  aud  sharp  affliction  jofn'd, 
And  fury  uocontroTd,  and  chastisement  unkind. 

Few   but   have  kenn'd,   in    semblance    meet 
pnurtray'd, 

The  childish  faces  of  old  Sol's  train, 
Libs,Notus,  Auster*  :  these  in- frowns  arraytd. 

How  then  would  tareonearth.orsky.orm.iiri. 
Were  the  stern  God  to  give  his  --lave--  t  lie  rein  ? 

And  were  not  she  rebellious  breasts  to  quell, 
And  were  not  she  her  -tatntes  to  maintain, 

The  CO*  no  more.  I  ween,  wcrcdcciii'd  the  cell 
Where  comely  peace  of  mind  and  decent  ord<  r 
dwell. 
A  russet  stole  was  o'er  her  shoulders  thrown, 

A  russet  kirtle  fene'd  the  nipping  air; 
Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own. 

'Twasherown  country  bred  the  flock  so  fair; 
'Twas  her  own  labor  did  the  fleece  prepare. 

And,  sooth  to  say,  her  pupils,  rang'daround, 
Thro'  pious  awe  did  term  it  passing  rare  j 

For  ihev  in  gaping  wonderment  abound. 


And  all  in  sight  doth  rise  a  birchin  tree. 

Which  Learn  ingnearherlittle  dome  did  stow, 
W "hiloine  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  see, 

Tho„'  now  so  wide  its  slaving  branches  flow, 
And  work  the.  simple  vassals miekle  woe, 
For  nut  a  wind  mi^ht  curl  the  leaves  thai 
blew ;  [low  ; 

But  their  limbs  shudder'd,  and  their  pulse  beat 
And,  as  they  look'd,  they  found  their  horror 
grew, 
And  shap'J  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 
So  have  I  seen  ('who  has  net,  may  conceive) 
A  lifeless  phantom  near  a  garden  plac'd  ;. 
So  doth  it  wanton  birds  of  peace  bereave, 

Of  spurt,  of  song,  oi  pleasure,  of  repast  :" 
They  start,  they  stare,  they  wheel,  they  look 
aghast  j    " 
Sad  servitude  '.  Such  comfortless  annoy 
May  no  bold  Briton's  riper  age  e'er  taste  ! 
Ne  superstition  clog  his  dance  of  jpv, 
Ne  vision  empty,  vain,  his  native  bliss  destroy  '.  I  WJutt  sin' it  were  to  waste  the  smallest  crumb 


on  ground. 
Albeit,  ne  flattery  did  corrupt  her  truth  ; 
Ne  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  ear ; 
Goody,  good-woman,  gossip,  n'aunt,' forsooth, 

Or  dame,  the  sole  additions  she  did  hear  ; 
Yet  these  she  challeng'd,  these  she  held  right 
dear  : 

Ne  would  esteem  him  aetasmonghtbehow  , 
Who  should  not  honor'd  eld  with  these  revere; 

For  never  title  vet  so  mean  could  prove, 
Butthere  wasekeamindwhichdidtliat  title  love- 
One  antient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed, 

The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame, 
Which  ever  and  anon,  impell'd  by  necd,- 

Intnherschool,  begirt  with  chickens,  came; 
Such  favor  did  her  past  deportment  elaiui  : 

And  if  neglect  had  Iavish'd  on  the  ground 
Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same; 

For  we'll  she   new,   and  quaintly  cold  ex- 
po un>' 


Neat -to  this  dome  is  found  a  patch  so  greeii. 
On  which  the  tribe  theiraambols  do  display ; 
And  at  the  door  impris'ning  board  is  seen, 

Lestweaklywightsjofemallersizeshourdstray, 
Eager,  perdte,  to  bask  in  sunny  day!  [sound, 
The  noises,  iutcrmix'd,  which  thence  re- 
Do  Learning's  little  tenement  betray; 

Where  sits  the  dame,  disguis'd  in  look  pro- 
found [around. 
\nd  eyes  her  Fairy  throng,  and  turns  her  wheel 
Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow, 

Kmblem  right  meet  of  decency  docs  yield  ; 
ILr  apron  dyed  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trowe, 
A,  is  the  hare-bell  that  adorns  the  held  : 
And  in  her  hand,  for  sceptre,  she  does  wield 
>  birchin  sprays,  with  anxious  fcaren- 
tnin'd, 


she  found. 

Herbs  too  she  knew,  and  well  of  each  could 
speak, 
That  in  her  garden  sipp'd  thesilv'rv  dew, 
W  here  no  vain  flow'r  disclos'd  a  gaudy  streak, 

But  herbs  for  use  and  physic  not  n  few. 
Of  grey  renown,  within  tho;e  border's  grew  ; 

The  tufted  basil,  pun-provoking  thyme, 
Fresh  bamn,  and  mangold  of  cheerful  hue, 
The  lowly  gill,  that  never  dares  to  climb, 
And  more.  1  fain  would  sing,  disdaining  here  to 
rhyme. 
Yet  euphrasy  maw  not  be  left  unsung* 

ThatgivesdimeyestowanderleaguasarourJd; 
And  pungent  radish,  biting  infant's  tongue  : 
And  plaintain  ribb'd,  that  heals  the  reaper'* 
wound ; 


•  The  south-west  wind,  south,  &c. 


And 
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And  maTJ'ram  sweet,  iiiahcpherda'posic  found;  I 

And  lavender,  whose  spikes  of  oimc  Woom 
Shall  be,  crcwhile,  in  arid  bundles  bound, 
Tfl  lurk  amidst  the  labors  v(  her  loom. 
And  crown  her  'kerchiefs  dean  with  micklc rare 
perfume.  [crown'd 

And    here    trim    rosemarinc,    that   whilom 
The  daintiest  pardon  of  the  proudest  peer, 
lire,  driven  from  its  envied  site,  it  found 
A  sacred  shelter  for  its  brandies  here, 
Where  edg'd  with  gold  its  glitt'ring  skirts 
appear. 
O  ansae]  days !  ()  cuBtaeu  meet  and  well ! 
Ere  this  was  banish'd  from  its  lofty  sphere  ; 
Simplicity  tlien  Bought  thi>  humble  cell. 
Nor  ever  would  she  more  uiih  thane  and  lord- 
ling  dwell. 
Here  oft  lite  dame,  on  Sabbath's  decent  eve, 
Hymned  such  psaiLu  ahold  forth 

did  mete. 
If  winter  'twere  she  to  her  hearth  did  cleave: 

But  in  her  garden  found  a  summer  s 
Sweet  melodv  !   to  hear  her  then  repeat 

How  Israel's  son-,  beneath  a  foreign  king, 
While  tauiuim:  foe-men  did  a  sons;  entreat, 
All  for  the  nonce  untuning  every  string, 
Uphung  their  ussier  lyres — small  heart  had 
they  to  sing. 
For  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  virtuons  lore, 
And  pass'd  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed; 
And  in  those  elfins'  ears  would  oft  deplore 
The  times  when  Truth  by  Popish  rage  did 
bleed , 
And  tortious  Death  was'true  Devotion's  meed; 
And  simple  Faith  in  iron  chains  did  mourn, 
That  nould  on  wooden  image  place  her  creed  ; 
And  lawny  saints  in  smould'ring flames  did 
burn  :  [return. 

Ah  1  dearest  Lord !  forefend  thilk  days  should  e'er 
Jn  elbow  chair,  like  that  of  Scottish  9tcm, 

By  the.  sharp  tooth  of  cauk'ring  Eld  defae'd, 
In  which,  when  be  receive^  his  diadem, 

Our  sov'reign  prince  and  liefest  liege  i^plac'd, 
The  matron  fate :    and  some  with  rank  slie 
grae'd, 
The  source  of  children's  and  of  courtier's 
pride.!  [pnss'd) 

Redrese'd   affronts  (for   vile  affronts  there 
And  warn'd  them  not  the  fretful  to  deride, 
But  love  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  betide. 
Right  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry, 
To  thwart  the  proud,  audthe.submisstor.iise; 
Some  with  vile  copper  prize  exalt  on  high, 

Andsomeen'LJce  with  pittance  small  of  praise; 
And  other  some  with  baleful  spring  she  'frays  ; 
E'en  absent,  she  thereins^ofpow'rdoth  hold, 
While  with  quaint  arts  tlie  giddy  crowd  she 
sways ; 
Forewarn'd.iflittlcLirdtheirpranksbchold, 
'Twill  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  aii  the  scent  un- 
fold. 


Lo!  now  with  state  she  utters  the  command  * 

Eftsoom  the  urchins  to  their  tasks  repair  ; 

Their  books  of  stature  small,  thev  take  in  hand, 

Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are, 
To  save  from  finger  wet  the  letters  fair. 

The  word  so  gay  that  on  their  back  is  seen 

St.  George's  high  achievements  does  declare, 

On  which  thilk  uighithathasygazingbeen, 

Kens  the  forth-coming  rod  ;  unpleasing  sight,  I 

arec  n ! 

Ah!   luckless  he.  and  born  beneath  the  beam 

Of  evil  star '.   it  irks  me  whilst  I  write  '. 

As  erst  the  bard"  by  Mulla's  silver  stream, 

Oft  as  he  told  of  deadly  dolorous  plight, 

Sigh'd  as  he  sung,  and  did  in  tears  indite  ; 

For,  hnrfiafchmg  the  rod,  she  doth  begin 
To  loose  the  brogues,  The  stripling's  late  de- 
light ! 
And  down  they  drop;  appears  his  dainty  skin, 
Fair  as  the  furry  coat  of  whitest  ermiiin. 
O  ruthfu!  scene  !   when  from  a  nook  objure 

His  little  sifter  doth  his  peril  see  : 
All  playful  M  she  sate,  she  grows  demure, 

She  finds  full  soon  her  wonted  spirits  flee ; 
She  meditates  a  pray'r  to  set  him  free  : 

Nor  gende  pardon  could  this  dame  deny 
(If  gentle  pardon  could  with  dames  agree) 
To  her  sad  grief  that  swells  in  either  eye. 
And  wrings  herso,  that  ajl  for  pity  she  could  die. 
No  longer  can  she  now  her  shrieks  commaud, 
And  hardly  she  forbears,  thro'  awful  fear. 
To  ru&ben  forth ,  and  ,with  presumptuous  hand. 

To  stay  harsh  justice  in  its  mid  career. 
On  thecshe  calls,  on  thee,  her  parent  dear! 

(Ah!  tooreinote  to  ward theshamcfol  blow!) 
She  sees  no  kind  domestic  visage  near, 
And  soon  a  flood  of  tears  begins  to  flow, 
And  gives  a  loose  at  last  to  unavailing  woe. 
Butah!  what  pen  his  piteou;  plight  may  trace? 
Or  what  device,  his  Joud  laments  explain  ? 
The  form  uncouth  of  his  disguised  face? 

The  pallid  hue  that  dyes  his  looks  amain  ? 
Theplenteousshow'rthfrtdoeshi^cheekdistain? 
W  hen  he  in  abject  wise  implores  thedame, 
Ne  hopeth  arght  of  sweet  reprieve  to  pain  ; 
Or  when  from  high  she  levels  well  her  aim, 
And,  thro'  the  thatch,    his  cries  each  falling 
stroke  proclaim. 
The  other  tribe,  aghast  with  sore  dismay 

Attend, and  conrrtheir  tasks  withmickle  care. 
By  turns,  cstonied,  ev'ry  twig  survey, 

And  from  their  fellows  hateful  wounds  be- 
ware, 
Knowing,  [wrist,  how  each  the  samemayshare; 
I'll]  lear  has  taught  them  a  performance 
meet, 
And  to  the  well-known  chest  thedame  re]*»r, 
Whence  oft  with  sugar'd  catcs  she  doth 
'em  greet, 
And  gingerbread  y-rare ;  now,  certes,  doubly 
sweet ! 


Spenser. 


See, 
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S  e,  to  their  scats  they  live  with  merry  j^lec, 

And  la  beseemly  order  sitten  there, 
All  but  the  wight  of  bum  y-galled  ;  lie 

Abhurrcili  bench,  and  Stool,  and  form,  am! 

chair  [hair)  ; 

(This  hand  in  mouth  y-fixed,  that  rends  his 

And  eke  with  snubs  profound,  and  heaving 

breast, 

Convulsions  intermitting  !  does  declare. 

His  grievous  wrong,his  dame's  unjust  behest, 

And8CornsherofIer'dlove,and  shims  tobecaress'd. 

His  face  besprent  with  liquid  crystal  shines  ; 

His  blooming  face,  thatseemsa  purple  flow'r, 
Which  low  to  earth  hisdrouping  head  decines, 

All  smear'd  and  sullied  by  a  vernal  show'r. 
Oh  the  hard  bosoms  of  despotic  pow'r  ! 

All,  all  but  she,  the  author  of  his  shame, 
All,  all  but  she,  regret  this  mournful  hour  : 

Yei  hence  the  youth,  and  hence  the  flpw'r 

shall  claim,  [fame. 

Jfso,  I    deem  aright,  transcending  worth  and 

Behind  some  door  in  melancholy  thought, 

Mindless  of  food,  he,  dreary  caitiff!  pines; 
Ne  lor  his  fellows  joyaunce  careih  ought, 

But  to  the  wind  all  merriment  resigns, 
And  deems  it  shame  if  he  to  peace  inclines ; 

And  many  a  sullen  look  askaunce  is  sent, 
Which  fur  his  dame's  annoyance  he  designs  ; 

And  still  the  more  to  pleasure  him  she's  bent, 
7  he  more  doth  he,  perverse,  her  'haviour  pas! 
resent. 

Ah  me!  how  much  1  fear  lest  pride  it  he  ! 

But  if  that  pride  it  be  which  thus  inspires, 
Beware,  ye  dames!  with  nice  discernment  see. 
Ye  quench  not  too  the  sparks  of  nobler  iires: 
Ah  !  better  far  than  all  the  Muse's  lyres 

(All  coward  arts)  is  valor's  gen'rous  heat  , 

The  firm  fix'd  breast  which  fit  and  right  re- 

(juircs, 

Like  Vernon's  patriot  soul,  more  jnstlv  great 

Than  craft  that  pimps  for  ill,  or  flow'ry  false 

deceit. 

Yet,  nurs'd  with  skill,    what    dazzling    fruits 
appear  ! 
F.'en  now  sagacious  foresight  points  to  show 
A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here, 

And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo, 
Or  bard  sublime,  if  hard  may  e'er  be  so  ; 
As  Milton,  Shakspeare,  names  that  ne'er 
shall  die  ! 
Tho'  now  he  crawl  along  the  ground  so  low ; 
Nor  weeting  how  the  Muse  should  soar  on 
high,  _  _  [fly. 

W  isheth,  poor  starv'ling elf !  his  paper  kite  may 

And  this  perhaps,  who  centring  the  design, 
Low  lays  the  house  which  that  of  cards 

doth  build, 
.1  Dennis  be,  if  rigid  Fates  incline  ; 
And  many  in  epic  to  his  rage  shall  yield,    ] 
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And  many  a  poet  quit  th'  Aonian  field  : 

And,  sour'd  byage,  profound  heshall  appear, 

Ashe  who  now,  with  'sdainful  fury  thrill'd. 

Surveys  mine  work,  and  levels  many  a  sneer. 

And  furls  his  wrinkly  front,  and  cries,  *  What 

stuff  is  here!" 

But  now  Dan  Phoebus  gains  the  middle  sky, 

And  liberty  unbars  the  prison-door  ; 

And  like  a  rushing  torrent  out  they  fly, 

And  now  the  grassy  cirque  han  cover d  o'er 
W  ith  boist'rous  revel-rout  and  wild  uproar. 

A  thousand  ways  in  wanton  rings  they  run, 
Heaven  shield  their  short  iiv'd  pastimes,  I  im- 
plore ! 
For  well  may  Freedom,  erst  so  dearly  won, 
Appear  to  British  elf  more  gUdtome  than  the  sun. 
Enjoy,  poor  imps  !   enjoy  your  sportive  trade, 
Andchascgayflies.an'd  cull  the  fairest  flow'rs, 
For  when  my  bones  in  grass  green  sods  are  laid, 
For  never  may  ye  taste  more  careless  hours; 
In  knightly  castles,  or  in  ladies'  bow'rs. 

O  vain,  to  seek  delight  in  earthly  things! 
But  mo9t  in  courts,  where  proud  Ambition 
tow'rs  ; 
Deluded  wight!  who  weens  fair  peace  can 
spring 
Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kesar  or  of  king. 
See  in  each  sprite  some  various  bent  appear ! 

These  rudely  carol  most  incondite  lay  ; 
Those  saunt'ring  on  the  green,  with  jocund  leer, 

Salute  the  stranger  passing  on  his  way  : 
Some  builden  fragile  tenements  of  clav'; 

Snme  to  the  standing  lake  their  courses  heruL 
With  pebbles  smooth,  at  duck  and  drake  to 
play; 
Thilk  to  the  huxter's  sav'ry  cottage  tend, 
Inpastyk i  ngsand  queens  th'  al lotted  mite  to  spend. 

Here,  as  each  season  yields  a  different  store, 

Each  season's  stores  in  order  ranged  been  ; 
Apples  with  cabbage  net  y-cover'd  o'er, 

Gallingfullsoreth'unmonied  wight,  arc  seen;  \ 
And  gooseb'rie,  clad  in  liv'ry  red  or  green  :    ' 
.  And  here  of  lovely  dye  the  Catherine  pear; 
Fine  pear  !  as  lovely  for  thy  juice  I  ween  ; 
O  may  no  wight  e'er  pennyless  come  there. 
Lest,  smit  with  ardent  love,  he  pine  with  hope- 
less care !  x 

See  cherries  here,  ere  cherries  yet  abound, 

Withthreadsowhiteintemptingposies  tied, 
Scatt'ring  like  blooming  maid  their  glances 
round , 
With  pamper'd  look  draw  little  eves  aside, 
And  must  be  bought,  tho'  penury  betide  ; 

The  plum  all  azure,  and  the  nut  ill  brewn  ; 
And  here  each  season  do  those  cakes  abide, 
Whose  honor'd  names  th'  inventive  city 
own , 
Rend'ring  thro'  Britain's  isle  Sulopia's  *  praise* 
known. 


*  vhicwsturv  Cakes; 


AduiirM 


E  LE  G  A  NT    EXTR.VC  T  S,  Book  II. 

•  Blest  were  the  days  when  Wisdom  held  hei 
'  ri  i 

And  sliqilurd-  sought  her  on  the  silent  plain  ; 
W  ith  Truth!  she  wedded  iri  the  secret  grove, 
Immortal  Truth  !    and  daughters  blest  their 

'  lore. 
'  O  haste,  fair  maids-!  ve  \  irtues,  come  away! 
Sweet  peace  and  Plenty  lead  you  on  your  way! 
The  balmy  shrub  for  you  shall  love  uiir  shore, 
■  Bj  fnd  i  xcch"d  or  Araby,  no  more. 

•  Lost  toour  fields,  for  so  the  fates  ordain, 
,,     -,,    n      .  .„.  I '  The  dear  deserters  shall  return  again. 

Jiil  Mr.  C  OtLIKS.  )     ..  -  ,  ,  ..... 

(  tome  limn,  whose  thoughts  as  hiupid  spring/; 
>•  c  r.  o  G  v  E    I.  •  afe  clear  j 

•  To  lead  the  train,  sweet  Modesty,  appear: 
'   Here  make  thy  court  amidst  our  rural  scene, 
'  Andshepherdgirlsshallov*  n  thee  for  their  rpjcenf 
'  With  ihce  be  Chastity,  of  alt  afraid, 

Distrusting  afF,  a  wise  suspicious  maid; 

•  But  man  the  most  —  not  more  the  mountain  doe 

•  Holds  the  swift  falcon  for  her  deadly  foe. 
'  Cold  fsherbreasCnkeflow'rsthat  drink  thedewj 
'  A    ilken  \eil  conceal-;  her  from  the  view. 
'  N"  v.  ill]  desires  amidst  thy  train  be  known, 
'  Kut  Faith,  wlrose  heart  is  foe'd  on  one  olone  : 

•  I  >cspond*ngMeekn*s«,  whh her down-casteyes, 

•  And  friendly  Pity,  full  of  tender  sighs  ; 
'  And  Love  the  last.  Ii\  tbeseyoar  hearts  approve; 

•  These  are  the  virtues  that  must  lead  to  love.' 
Thus  sung  the  swain 5  andamtient  legends  say, 

The  maid,  of  Bagdat  verified  the  lay  : 
Dear  to  the  plains,  the  Virtues  came  along  ; 
The  shepherds  lov'd,  and  Selim  bless'd  his  song. 
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AdmirM  Salopia!   thai  with  venial  pr'ulc 

thcrbrightforminSei  ern'sambicntvt  ave, 
Fam'd  for  her  loyal  cares  ill  perils  tried  ; 

I  IerdaughtersloveK\and  her  striplings  brave: 
Amidst  the  rest,  may  flow'rs  adorn  his  grave 
U  hose  art  did  first  these  dulcet ontes  display! 
A  motive  fair  to  Learning's  imps  he  gave, 
W  hocheer|esso*erherdarkIing  region  stray, 
Till  Reason's  worn  arise,  and  light  them  on 
their  waj  , 

£  p6.    Oriental  1 


Selim  ;  or  the  Shepherd'.   Moral. 

-T)mc,  the 


Scene,  a  Valley,  near  Ragdat. 
Morning. 

'  'i  1'  rPersian  soaids,  attend  your  Poet's  Jars. 
•*  A'i.1   hear  how   she|>herds  pas-,  their  golden 

'  dav  s 
'  Nntaflarehlest,  whom  Fortune's  hand  sustains 
*  \\  ith  wealth  in  courts,  n<>r  all  that  haunt  the 

'  plain-  • 
'  Well  may  your  heartsfaeliwe  the  truths  I  tell  : 
'  Tiv  virtue  makes  the  bliss,  where'er  wedwell.' 

Tiiti5  Selim  sung,  by  sacred  Truth  inspir'd  ; 
N'or  praise  but  such  as  Truth  bestow'd,oesir'd: 
Wise  in  himself,  his  meaning  songs  convey'd 
Informing  morals  to  the-shepherd  maid  ; 
Or  taught  the  swains  (ha;  surest  Miss  to  find, 
What  groves  nor  streams  bestow,a  virtuous  mind. 

When  sweet  and  blush  Lite,  like  a  virgin  bride, 
The  radiant  morn  resumed  her  orient  pride  ; 
When  wanton  gales  along  the  v allies  play. 
Breatheone  ichHow*r,ahd  hear  thelrsu-eeu  away; 
BvTygris'  wandering  waves  lie  sat,  aud  >ung, 
fh  ■     s.-ful  lesson  for  the  fair  and  young  : 

'  Y--  Persian  dames,'  he  said.  '  to  you  belong 
'  |  Well  niav  th.  .  th  ■  morals  of'u.y  song: 

'  No  fairer  maids,  I  trust,  than  you  are  found, 
iwith  oftarts,  the  people  I  w  orld  around 


i:  c  l  o  a  V  E     II. 
Hassan;  or  the  Camel-Driver. 
Scene,  the  Desert.  — Time,  Mid-day. 
In*  silent  horror  o'er  the  boundless  waste, 
Tlie  driver  Hassan  with  his  cam<  is  pass'd  . 
One  erase  of  water  on  his  back  he  bore, 
And  hi    light  -crip  contain'd  a  scanty  store  ; 


I  he  ri.'.ru  ih.a  lights  you  to  your  Iovcjs  tppli        V  fan  of  painted  feathers  in  his  hand, 
'  Kach  gcnlh  r  raj  ,  dt  licious  to  \oitr  e)  [To  guard  his  shaded  ftice  from  scorching  -and. 

•  For  you  those  How' rs  her  fragrant  hand      •  The  sultry  sun  had  gain'd  the  middle  sky, 

'  And  yeuts  the  love  that  kings  delight  to  know.  I  Arid  not  a  tree,  and  not  an  herb,  was  nigh  : 
'  Vet  think  not  these,  all  beauteous  as  they  are,   The  beasts  with  pain  their  dusty  way  pursue, 

•  The  best  kind  blessings  Heaven  cangranttheiain   Shrill  roar'd  the  winds,  and  dreary  was  the  view, 


W  ho  trust  ajone  in  beauty's  feeble  r.or, 
'  Boast  but  the  worth  Balsora's*  pearlsdisplay  ! 

Dt  •■•'r  fromlhed<  ep,weo\\  n  thesurfaee  bright: 
'  Hit,  dark  within,  they  drink  no  lustrous  light. 
'  Such  art  the  maids,  arid  such  the  charms  thev 
»nse  unaided,  <'t  to  \  irtau  lost.  [boast, 
your  hearts  believe  in  vain 
'  That  Love  shall  blind,  when  once  hefiresthe 
'  Or  hope  a  lover  by  yonr  faults  to  win, [swain: 
'  As  spots  on  ermine  beautify  the  skin: 
'  Who  seeks  secure  to  rulej  be  first  her  care 

E     h     liter  \  i r t u<    that  adorns  the  fair  ; 
'  Fach  tender  pas-ion  man  delights  to  rind 
'  The  lov'd  perfection  ot  a  female  mind  ! 


With  desperate  sorrow  wild,  th'  affrighted  man 
Thrice  sigh'd,  thrice  struck  his  breast,  and  thus 
beg-in  ; 

'  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 

'  When  first  from  Schiruz'  walls  I  bent  my 
«  way  ! 

'  Ah  !  Utile  thought.  I  of  the  blasting  wind, 
■  The  thir-t  or  pinching  hunger  that  I  find  ! 
'  Bethink  thee, Hassan, whereshall  thirstassuag  , 
'  U  hen  fails  this  cruse,  his  unrelenting  rage.' 
'  Soon  shall  this  scrip  it s  precious  load  resign  ; 
'  Then  what  but  tears  and  hunger  shall  he  thine* 

'  Ye  mute  companions  of  my  toils,  thai   b«ar 
'  In  r- 11  my  griefs  a  more  than  equal  share  ! 


*  The  Gulf  of  that  name,  famous  for  the  pearl  fishery. 


Here 


Hook  II. 


DIDACTIC,  DESCRIPTIVE,  Sec. 


I  [efe,  w  here  rto springs  in  murmnrs  break  aw  ay,  : 
Or  moss-crowa'd  fountains  militate  the  day,  i 
(u  vain  \c  fiope  the  green  delights  lo  know,  ' 
Which  plain;  more  blot,  or    verdant    vales. 

'  bestow  : 
Here  t.k  I.  -  atone,  and  tasteless  sands  are  found, ' 
And  faint  and  sick  1\  winds  forever  howl  around.  , 

•  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 

•  U  hen  first  from  Schixaz'  walls  I   hcut  tm 

'  waj  ! 

'  Curst  be  tlie  gold  and  silver  which  persuade 
Weal-  men  to  follow  fur-fatiguing  trade! 
The  lily  Peace  outshines  the  silver  store, 
And  life  i-  dearer  than  tin'  golden  ore  :  , 

Yet  mono  tempts  n-  o'er  the  desert  brown,    i 
To  ev'ry  tfistani  man  and  wealthy  town. 
Full  oft  we  tempt  the  land,  and  oft  the  seaj 

\n.l  are  we  only  vet  repaid  by  thee? 
Mi  !   win  ti»i-  ruin  so  attractive  made  ? 
( )r  why,  fond  man,  Jo  easily  betray  \l  ? 
Why  heed  we  not,  while  mad  we  haste  along, 
Thegentlc  voice  of  Peace,  <>r  Pleasure's  song 2 1 
Or  wherefore  think  the  flow'ry  mountain's  side, ' 
The  fountain's  murmurs,  and  the  valley's  pride: 
Why  think  we  these  less  pleasing  n>  behold 
Than  dreary  deserts,  if  they  lead  to  gold  : 

•  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day,] 
'  When  first  from  Schirax'  tValls  I  bent  im  j 

'  wav  ! 

•  < )  ccasej  my  tears !  ■ —  all  frantic  as  T  go, 
When  thought  creates  unnumher'd  scene-  of] 

'"  woe.  i 

Wha.t  if  the  lion  in  his  rage  I  meet! 
Oft  in  the  dust  1  view  his  printed  feet 
And,  fearful  !  oft,  when  day's  declining  light 
Yields  her  pale  empire  to  tire  mourner  Night, ' 
Bv  hungertous'd,  he  scours  the  groaning  plain,  • 
GaiAtt  wolves  and  Milieu  lijjers  in  Ids  train  : 
Before  them  Death,  with  •  bricks,  directs  theiij 

'  ivay  ! 
Fills  the  wild  yell, and  leads  them  to  their  prey. 
■  Sad  was  t Ik  hunt,  and  Luckless  was  the  <la\ , 

•  WJttA  fitsi  from  Schiraz'  walls  1  bent  mj 

1  w  ay  '. 
'    \t  that  dead  hour  the  silent  asp  shallcreep, : 
If  atiglrt  of  rest  I  find  upon  rov  sleep  : 
( )r  -nn,t  .v.dln  serpent  tw  i-i  In*  scale-  around, 
. \ i-»-i  wake  t"  anguish  with  a  burning  wound. 
Thrice  happy  they,  the  wise,  contented  poor: 
I  'rom  lust  >'l  w  ealth,  and  dread  of  death  •ecure! 
They  tempt  no  deserts,  and  no  griefs  they  find  : 
Peacerulesthedav,  where  reason  rules  the  utind. 
'  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day  , 
'  When  first  from  Schiraz'  wa-lls  1  took  my 

1  wav  ! 
'  O hapless  youth  !  forshc  thy  love  hath  won, 
The  tender  Kara,  w^li  be  ni'>st  undone! 
lb,  swell'd  ins  heart,  and  own'd  the  pow'rful 

'  maid, 
When  fast  she   dropp'd   her    tears  and  thus 
'  she  said  :' 
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'• !  arewel  the VOuth, whom sighscotudnotdetaini 
••  W  hotnjZara's  breaking  heart  implor'd  in  vain; 
••  \  et  as  thou  go'st,  may  ev'ry  blast  arise 
•'  U  e.ik  and  unfelt  as  these  rejected  - i^rlis ! 
••  Safe  o'er  the  wild,  no  perils  mayst  thou  sect 
"  No  griefs  endure  5  nor  weep,  false  youth)  like 

"  me !" 
'  O  let  me  safely  to  the  Fair  return* 
'  Say,  with  a  ki--,  she  must  not,  sball  no!  mourn! 
•  O  let  me  leach  my  bean  to  lose  its  fears, 
■  Recall'd  by  Wisdom's  voice,  and,  ZaraHi  tears  !' 
I  fe  said  ;  and  rall'd  on  heaven  to  bless  the  d;,y 
Win  n  back  to  Schiraz'  wall-  he  boil  bis  way, 

B  c  L  O  a  U  B     lit. 

-lira  ;  or,  the  Georgian  Sultana. 

Scene,  a  Forest.  — Time,  the  Evening. 

1 5  Georgia's  land}  where  Tefll  is' to  w'rsate  seen 
In  distant  view  along  the  level  green  • 
While  evening  dew*  enrich  the  gliu'ring  glade, 

And  the  tall  fore-is  east  a  longer  shade  ; 
What  time  'tis  sweet  o'er  fields  of  rice  to  stray, 
Or  scent  the  breathing  maize  at  setting  da)  ; 
Amidst  tlie  maids  nfSBagen's  peaceful  grove 
limyra  sung  the  pledsing  cares  ol  love. 
Of  Abra  first  began  the  tender  strain, 
Who  led  her  youth  with  flocks  upon  the  plain  ; 
At  mom  she  tame,  those  willing  Rocks  \a  lead, 
Where  lilies  rear  them  in  die  wat'ry  mead  : 
From  earl\  dawn  the  live-long  hour-  she  told, 
Till  luteal  silent  eve  she  penn'd  the  fold. 
Deep  in  the  grove,  beneath  the  secret  -bade, 
A  various  wreath  of  od'rous  flowers  she  made. 
Gayjrnotln  dpinksandsw  cet  jonquils  JVcchose,* 
The  violet  bine,  that  on  the  moss-bank  grows  ; 
AH  sweet  to  sense,  the  flaunting  rose  was  there: 
The  fiuiah'd  chaplet  well  adoni'd  her  hair. 

Great  Abbaschanc'd  that  fated  morn 
By  love  conducted  from  the  chacc  away  : 
Among  the  vocal  vales  be  heard  her  song( 
Vnd  sought  the  vales, and  echoing  groves  among 
At  length  he  found,  and  \voo*d  the  rural  maid  ; 
She  knew  the  monarch,  and  with  fearobey'd, 
'  Be  ev'n  vbuth  like  royal  Abbas  fnov  d, 
•  And  e\'rv  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  Iqv'd  I 
The  royal  lover  bore  bcr  from  the  ;-lain  ; 
Vet  still  her  crook  and  bleating  flock  remain  : 
( )ft  as  -he  went  she  backward  turn'd  her  \  i.  w, 
Ami  bade  that  crook  and  bleating  fl  ick  adieu. 
Fair,  happy  maid  !   to  other  •  tote  ; 

To  richer  -cenes  of  golden  pow'f  and  1<><  i  ! 
Go,  leave  the  simple  pipe. and  shepher  1  - 
With  love  delight  thee,  and  tvith  Abl>as  relgSi. 
'  Be  ev'n  youth  like  royal  Abbas  mov'd, 
'  And  ev'ry  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  lev'd*. 
Yet,  mid-i  the  blazeof  courts, she fix'd  herluGe 
On  the  cool  fountain,  or  ihe  shady  grove; 
Still,  with  the  shepherd's  innocence,  her  mind 
To  the  sweet  vale  and  flow'ry  mead  inelin'd 


•  That  these  flowers  fire  found  in  very  threat  abundance  in  seme  of  the  provinces  of  Persia,  see  the 
Modern  History  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Salmon, 

Ii2  •  And 
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Book  It. 


grenewTithe  p]  ins  with  Bow'rs,  I  Far  flv  the  warns,  like  us,  in  deep  despair; 
■nd  led  the  fragrant  h 

With  «ure  return  she  sought  the  sylvan  scene, 
The  Lr  .  and  the  fi 

Her  i  *'d,  a  duteous  band ! 

i  bore  a  crock  all-rural  in  her  hand  : 
iple  lay  of  flocks  and  herds  tliev  - 
on  tain  and  the  forest  nine:. 

*  Be  ev'ry  youth  like  royal  Abbas  mi 

maid  like  Abra  lov'd  V 
:  '-it  the  royal  lover  left  the  care 
And  I  int  on  llie  i 

ots  rctir'd, 
( >r  sought  the  vale  where  first  his  heart  was  fir'd: 
A  re  .   irt,  lie  wore  : 

Am;  -    rns and  busy  courts  no  more. 

Abbas  mov'd, 
.  maid  like  Abra  lov'd;' 
Blest  was  the  life  that  royal  Abbas  led  : 
Sweet  was  his  love,  and  innocent  his  bed. 
YVhal  le  maid  excel  ; 

!'..<  simple  shepherd-girl  can  love  as  well. 
Let  those  who  rule  on  Persia's  jewell'd  thione 
Bv  fam'd  lor  love,  and  gentlest  love  alone  ; 
Or  wreathe,  like  Abbas,  full  of  fair  renown, 
The  lover's  myrtle  with  the  warrior's  crown. 

*  ()  happy  days  I'  the  maids  around  her  say  5 

*  O  haste,  profuse  of  blessings,  baste  away  ! 

•  Be  ev'rv  youth  like  royal  Abbas  mov'd, 
'  And  ev'ry  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  lav'd  1' 

E  c  L  o  e  v  E    IV. 

Agib  and  Secander  ;   or,  the  Fugitives. 

Scene,a  Mountain,  in  Circassia.  —  Time,Midsi!ght. 

IX  fair  Circassia,  where,  to  love  inclin'd, 
Each  swain  was  blest,  for  ev'ry  maid  was  kind  ; 
At  thai  still  hour  when  awful  midnight  reigns, 
And  none  but  wretches  haunt  the  twilight  plains, 
What  timethemoonhadhung  her  lamp  on  high; 


And  pass'd  in  radiance  t'nro'  the  cloudless  sky  ; 
Sad  o'er  the  dews  two  brother  shepherds  fled, 
Where  'witd'rilig  fear  and  desp'rate  sorrow  led  : 
Fast  as  they  press'd  their  flight,  behind  them  la\ 
V\- ide  r«*vag'd  plains,  and  valleys  stole  away. 
Along  the  mountain's  bending  side  they  ran; 
Till,  faint  and  weak,  Secander  thus  began  : 
s  e  c  A  N'  i>  e  h  . 
Oh  stay  thee,  Agib  ;  for  my  feet  deny, 
No  longer  friendly  to  my  life,  to  fly. 
i'riend  of  my  heart,  oh  turn  thee,  and  survey, 
Trace  our  sad  flight  thro'  all  it.  length  of  way  ! 
And  first  review  that  long  extended  plain, 
And  yon  wide  stoves,  already  pass'd  with  pain  ! 
Yon  ragged  elift',  whose  dang'rous  path  we  tried! 
And,  hit,  this  lofty  mountain's  weary  side  ! 

AGIB. 

-  as  thou  art,  yet  hapless  must  thou  know 
The  toils  of  flight,  or  some  severer  woe  ! 
Still  as  I  haste,  the  Tartar  shouts  behind, 
And  shrieks  Mid  sorrows  load  the  sadd'ning  wind ; 
In  ra*c  of  heart,  with  ruin  in  his  band, 
lie  blasts  our  harvests,  and  deforms  our  land. 
Yon  citron  grove,  whence  first  in  fear  we  came, 
Drops  its  fair  honors  to  the  conquering  flame : 


Vnd  leave  to  ruffian  bauds  their  fleecy  care. 

S   K  C   A   N    1>  I'.   R. 

I  nhappyland!  who  1  temptthesword} 

In  vain,  unheard,  thou  call'st  thy  Persian  lord! 
In  vain  thou  court  him,  helpless,  to  thine  aid. 
To  shield  the  shepherd,  and  protect  the  maud! 
lar  otV,  in  thoughtless  indolence  resign'd, 
Soft  dreams  of  love  and  pleasure  sooth  his  mind: 
Midst  fair  Sultana-  lost  in  idle  joy, 
No  wars  alarm  him,  and  no  fears  annoy. 

AG    I    i'.. 

Yet  these  green  hills,  in  summer's  sultry  Ileal, 
Have  lent  the  monarch  oft  a  cool  retreat. 
Sweet  to  the  sight  is  Zabra's  flow'rv  plain, 
And  once  by  maids  and  shepherds  fev'd  in  vain  ! 
No  more  the  virgins  shall  delight,  to  rove 
By  Sargis'  batiks.  Or  Irwan's  shady  grove  : 
On  Talkie's  mountain  catch  the  cooling  gale, 
Or  breathe  the  sweets  of  Aly's  flow'rv  vale  ; 
Fair  scenes!  but  ah  !  no  more  with  peace poss 
V\  ith  case  alluring,  and  with  plenty  blest. 
No  more  the  shepherds'  whit'ning  tents  appear, 
Nor  the  kind  products  of  a  bounteous  year  ; 
No  more  the  date,  with  snowy  blossoms  crow n'dj 
But  Ruin  spreads  her  baleful  lire*  around. 

SECANDER. 

In  vain  Circassia  boasts  her  spicy  groves, 
For  ever  fam'd  for  pure  and  happy  loves  : 
In  vain  she  boasts  her  fairest  of  the  fair; 
Their  eyes'  blue  languish,  and  their  golden  hair, 
Thoseeyes  in  tears  their  fruitless  grief  must  send; 
Those  hairs  the  Tartar's  cruel  hand  shall  rend. 

A  G    IB. 

Yc  Georgian  swains,  that  piteous  learn  from 
>Circassia's  ruin,  and  the  waste  of  Mar;  [far 
Some  weightier  arms  than   crooks    and 

f.repare, 

To  shield  your  harvest,  and  defend  your  fair : 
The  Turk  and  Tartar  like  designs  pursue, 
Fix'd  to  destrov,  and  stedfast  to  undo. 
Wild  as  his  land,  in  native  deserts  bred, 
By  lust  incited,  or  by  malice  led, 
The  villain  Arab,  as  he  prowls  for  prey, 
Oft  marks  with  blood  and  wasting  flames  the  way; 
Vet  none  so  cruel  as  the  Tartar  foe,  t 

To  death  inur'd,  and  nurs'd  in  scenes  of  woe. 

He  said  ;  when  loud  alotis  the  vale  was  heard 
A  shriller  shriek,  and  nearer  tires  a'ppear'd  ; 
The  affrighted  shepherds,  thro'the  dews  of  night, 
Wideu'erthemoon-light  hills  renew 'dtheirflight. 


§  &7.     The  Splendid  Shilling.     J.  Phillip. 

" Sing  heavenly  Muse  ! 

"  Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme;" 
A  Shilling,  Breeches,  and  Chimeras  dire. 

Happy  the  man,  who,  void  of  cares  and  stiifc  ; 
In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
A  splendid  shilling.    He  nor  hears  with  pain 
New  ovsters  cried,  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale  : 
But  with  his  friends,  when  nightly  mists  arise. 

To. 
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To  Juniper's  Magpie,  or  Town  IlaFl,  *  repairs ; 
Where,  mindful  of  the  nymph  whose  wantorieye 

Traiv  lix'd  his  soul,  and  kindled  amorous  Haines, 

Chtoe  or  Pliillis,  he  each  circling  glass 
Wishes  her  health,  and  joy,  and  equal  love. 
Meanwhile  he  smokes,  and  laughs al  merry  tale, 
Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint. 
But  I,  whom  griping  penury  surrounds, 
And  hunger,  sure  attendant  upon  want,     , 
With  scanty  o|)',ds,  and  small  acid  tiff, 
(Wretched  repast !)  my  meagre  corse  sustain  : 
Then  solitary  walk,  or  doze  at  home 
In  garret  vile,  and  with  a  wanning  puff 
Regale  r  1  nil  d  lingers  ;  or,  from  tube  as  black 
As  winter  chimney,  or  well-polish'd  jet, 
Exhale  mundungus,  ill  perfuming  seem  ; 
Ts'ot  blacker  tube,  nor  qfa  shorter  si^e, 
Smokes  Cambro-Briton  (vers'd  in  pedigree, 
Sprung  from  Cadwallader  and  Arthur,  kings, 
Euli  famous  in  romantic  talc)  when  he 
O'er  many  a  craggy  hill  and  barren  cliff, 
Upon  a  cargo  of  fam'd  Cestrian  cheese, 
High  overshadowing  rides,  with  a  design 
To  vend  his  wares,  or  at  th'  Arvoniau  mart, 
Or  Maridnnmn,  or  the  antient  town 
Vclep'd  Brechi.iia,  or  where  Vaga's  stream 
Encircles  Ariconium,  fruitful  soil  ! 
Whenceflow  nectareous  wines,  that  well  maj  vie 
With  Massic,  Setin,  or  renown'd  Falern- 

Tims,  while  my  joyless  minutes  tedious  flow, 
With  Looks  demure,  and  silent  pace,  a  Dun, 
Horrible  monster !   hated  by  Gods  and  men, 
To  my  aerial  citadel  ascends  : 
With  vocal  heel  thrice  thund  ring  at  my  gate, 
With  hideous  accent  thrice  he  calls  ;  1  know 
The  voice  ill-boding,  and  the  solemn  sound. 
What  should  I  do  r  or  whither  turn  ?  Amuz-d, 
Confounded,  to  the  dark  recess  1  fly 
Of  wood-hole  ;  straight  my  bristling  hairs  erect 
Thro' sudden  fear ;  a  chilly  sweat  bedews 
Mvshudd'ring  limbs,  and  (wonderful  to  tell  !) 
My  tongue  forgets  her  faculty  of  speech  ; 
So  horrible  he  seems  !   His  faded  brow 
Entrench'd  with  many  a  frown,  and  conic  beard, 
And  spreading  band,admir'd  by  modern  saints, 
Disastrous  acts  fore  bode  ;  in  Ins  right  band 
Long  scrolls  of  paper  solemnly  he  waves, 
With  characters  and  figures  dire  inscrib'd, 
Grievous  to  mortal  eyes  (ye  gods,  avert 
Such  plagUes  from  righteous  men  !)'.  Behindhim 
Another  monster  not  unlike  himself,        [stalks 
Sullen  of  aspect,  by  the  vulgar  call'd 
A  Catchpole,  whose  polluted  hands  the  gods 
With  force  incredible,  and  magic  charms, 
Erst  have  endued  :  if  he  his  ample  palm 
Should  haply  on  ill-fated  shoulder  lay 
Of  debtor  straight  his  body,  to  the  touch 
Obsequious  (as  whilom  knights  were  wont), 
To  some  enchanted  castle  is  convey'd, 
"U  here  gates  impregnable,  and  coercive  chains, 

nice  strict  detain  him  !  till,  in  form 
Of  money,  Pallas  sets  the  captive  free. 

Beware  ye  debtors !  when  ye  walk  beware, 
Be  circumspect  :  oft  with  insidious  ken 


This  caitiff  eyes  your  sb  ps  aloof;  and  oft 
Lies  perdue  in  a  nook  or  glooim  cave, 

Prompt  to  enchant  some  inadvertent  wretch 
W  ith  bis  unhallow'd  touch.     S<>  (poets  sing). 
Grimalkin,  to  domestic  vermin  sworn 
An  everlasting  foe,  with  watchful  eye 
Lies  nightly  brooding  o'er  a  chinkj  gap, 
Protending  her  fell  claws,  to  thoughtless  mice 
Sure  ruin.     So  her  disemboweU'd  web 
Arachne  in  a  hall  or  kitchen  spreads, 
Obvious  to  vagrant  flies  :  she  secret  stands 
Within  her  woven  cell ;  the  humming  prey, 
Regardless  of  their  fate,  rush  on  the  toils 
Inextricable,  nor  will  aught  avail 
Their  arts,  or  arms,  or  shapes  of  lovely  hue  ; 
The.  wasp  insidious,  and  the  buzzing  drone, 
And  butterfly,  proud  of  expanded  wings 
Distinct  with  gold,  entangled  in  her  mares, 
Useless  resistance  make  :  with  eager  strides, 
She  tow'ring  flies  to  her  expected  spoils  ; 
Then  with  envenom'd  jaws  the  vital  blood 
Drinks  of  reluctant  foes,  and  to  bereave 
Their  bulky  carcases  triumphant  drags. 

So  pass  my  days.    But  when  nocturnal  shades 
This  world  envelop,  and  th'  inclement  air 
Persuades  nun  to  repel  benumbing  frosts 
With  pleasant  wines,and  crackling  blazeofwoodj 
Me,  lonely  sitting,  nor  the  glimmering  light 
Oi'  make-weight  candle,  nor  the  joyous  talk 
Of  loving  friends,  delights  ;  distress'd,  forlorn, 
Amidst  the  horrors  of  the  tedious  night, 
Darkling;  I  sigh,  and  feed  with  dismal  thoughts 
.My  anxious  mind;  or  sometimes  mournful  verse 
Indite,  and  sing  of. groves  and  myrtle  shades. 
Or  desp'rate  ladv  near  a  purling  stream, 
Or  lover  pendant  on  a  willow-tree. 
Meanwhile.  1  labor  with  eternal  drought, 
And  restless. wish;  and  rave  ;  my  parched  throat 
Finds  no  relief,  nor  heavy  eyes  repose  : 
But  if  a  slumber  haply  does  invade 
My  weary  limbs,  my  fancy  's  still  awake. 
Thoughtful  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dream, 
Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale, 
In  vain  :  awake,  I  find  the  settled  thirst 
Still  gnawing,  and  the  pleasant  phantom  curse; 
Thus  do  1  live,  from  pleasure  quite  debarr'd. 
Nor  taste  the  fruits  thai  the  sun's  genial  ray% 
Mature  — john-appie,  nor  the  downy  peach, ' 
Nor  walnut  in  rough  furrow  71  coat  secure. 
Nor  medlar  fruit  delicious  in  decay. 
Afflictions  great  !  yet  greater  still  remain  :  , 
M\  galligaskins,  that  have  long  withstood 
The  winter's  fury,  and  encroaching  frosts. 
By  time  subdued  (what  will  not  time  subdue  ?) 
A  horrid  chasm  disclose,  with  orifice 
Wide,  discontinuous  ;  at  which  the  winds, 
Lmus  and  Auster,  and  the  dreadful  force 
Of  Boreas,  that  congeals  the  Cronian  waves. 
Tumultuous  enter  .with  dire  chilling  blasts, 
Portending  agues.     Thus  a  well-fraught  ship, 
Long  sail'd  secure,  or  thro'  th'  iEgean  deep, ' 
Or  the  Ionian,  till  cruising  near 
The  Lily  bean  shore,  with  hideous  crush 
On  Scylla  or  Charybdis  (dang'rous  rocks) 
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Hie  ttrlkcs  rebounding;  whence  the  shotter'doak 
So  fierce  a  shock  unable  to  withstand, 
Admits  the  sea  ;  in  at  the  gaping  side 
The  crowding  waves  posh  with  impetuons  rage, 
Resistless,  overwhelming!  Horrors  seise 
The  mariners  ;  death  in  their  eve-  appears  . 
"1  hey  rijic,  they  rave,  they  pump,  tney  swear, 

they  pray ; 
(Vain  efl  the  batt'ring  waves  rush  in, 

.  i!  ?lug'd  by  the  foam, 

tie  vast  abj  ss. 

5  1)8      An  JZphtle  to  a  Lady.   Xuo    : 

Clakixda,  dearly  lov'd,  attend 

counsels  of  a  faithful  friend  ; 
Who  with  the  warmest  wishes  fraught, 
Feels  all,  al  least,  that. friendship  <»k. 
Jim  since,  by  ruling  Heaven's  design, 
Another's  fate  shall  influence  thine  ; 
Qh  may  these  line   for  him  prepare, 
A  bliss,  which  1  would  die  to  si 

Man  may  fur  tveal       t      irv  roam, 
Rut wi       i)i  iusl  he  hlesi  ai  home  ; 
dies  tend, 
This  her  great  object  and  her  end. 
I  distaste  unmint  ures  itriiiLr, 

Andueecan  blunt  Affliction's   I 
Hence  perfect  blits  no  mortals  know, 
A tkI  few  arc  plunged  in  utter  woe  : 
"W  hile  Nature,  arro'd  against  Despair, 
Give,  pow'rto  mend,  or  strength  to  hear; 
.  half  the  thought  content  may  gain, 
"W  liich  spleen  employs  to  purchase  pain. 

Trace  not  the  fair  domestic  plan 
)         i  wi;  il  you  would,  but  what  you  can  ! 
Nor,  p ■:•■ "  is  i,  spurn  the  '-canty  shore, 
?i    ■  >■■  y  •   think  jroo  merit  more! 
"Rli-->  cverdjffl  r   in  decree, 
1  hy  share  alone  i-  meant  f<.r  thee  ; 
A  id  thou  should'st  think,  however  small, 
That  share  enough,  for  'tis  thy  all ; 
V.iin  scorn  will  aggravate  distress. 
And  only  make  that  liitle  It  si 

Afhitit  whatever  trifles  come  ; 
Unites  compose  the  lar?e<-t  «um  : 
Oh  tell  thj  m  o'er,  and  sav  how  vain 
Are,  those  who  form  Ambition's  train  ; 
^  hich  -well  the  monarch's  gorgeous  -tate, 
Ami  bribe  to  ill  the  guilty  great  ! 
Tint  thou,  more  ble«t,  more  wise  than  these, 
Sh  ilt  build  jp  happiness  on  ease. 
Hail,  sweet  Content!  where  joy  serene 
Gilds  tin.  mild  soul's  unruffl'd  scene ; 
And,  with  blithe  Fancy's  pencil  wrought, 
Spreads  the  white  web  of  (lowing  thought, 
bhiue*  lovely  in  the  cheerful  f.uc, 
\nd  ciflthei  each  charm  with  native  grace; 
j  mj-,i.»i<  pure  of  i/l--    in' en, 
■  -  tment  fof  a  god  10  W(  :ir. 
I'.ir  utlicr  urn  irncnts  c<  mi  i 
The  iirh  that  -hroud-  dissembled  woe";, 

■  out  m  ith  .  and  sorts, 

I  reaks,  whi»nsi  •,  f<  jtiyala,  and  sports 
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The  troubled  mind's  fantastic  dress, 

Which  madness  titles  Happiness; 

While  the  gay  wretch  to  revels  bears 
The  pale  remains  of  sighs  and  tears ; 

And  seeks  in  crowds,  like  her  undone, 

W  hat  onto  cm  be  found  in  one. 

Hut  chief,  my  gentle  friend  !  remove 

Far  from  tin  couch  seducing  Love  : 

( )h  shun  the  false  magician's  art . 

\or  trusi  thy  yet  m  .  heart ! 

'  .M  b\  his  spells  fair  1  Lonor  fl 

And  thousand  treach'rotis  ph  mtoms  ri  e  ; 

Where  Guilt  in  Beauty's  ray  beguiles, 

And  Ruin  lurks  in  Friendship's  sn 

Lo!  where  th'  enchanting  captive  dreams 

Of  warbling  grnves  and  purling  streams  ; 

'  )f  painted  mead  .  ol  Bow  fs  that  shed 

Their  odors  round  her  fu  grant  bed. 

Quick  shil  >■,  the  charm  is  lost, 

She  wakes  uport  a  desert  coast ; 

No  friendly  hand  to  lend  its  aid, 

.•  lian  bow'r  to  spread  its  shade  ; 

Expos'd  t«>  ens' py  chilling  blast, 

She  tread-  th'  inhospitable  v  astt  . 

And  down  the  drear  decline  of  life 

Sink-.,  u  forlorn,  dishonor' d  wife. 

Neglect  not  thou  thi  voice  of  Fame, 

But,  clear  from  crime,  be  free  from  blame 

Tho'  all  were  innoi  cnee  within, 

'Tis  guilt  t"  w  ear  the  garb  of  sin  ; 

Virtue  rejects  the  foul  disguise  : 

None  merii  praise  who  praise  despise, 
not,  in  supercilious  strain, 

Long  praetis'd  modes,  u-.  low  Or  vain! 

The  world  will  vindicate  their  cause, 

And  claim  blind  faith  in  Ciisloni's  laws. 

Safer  with  multitudes  to  stray, 

Than  tread  alone  a  fairer  way  ; 

To  mingle  with  the  erring  throng, 

Thap  boldh  speak  ten  millions  wrong 
Beware  oi  the  relentless  train 

Who  forms  adore,  who  forms  maintain: 

IjCst  prudes  demure,  or  coxcombs  loud, 

Accuse  thee  to  the  partial  crowd  ; 

Foes  vt  ho  the  law  -  of  honor  slight, 

A  judge  who  measures  guilt  hy  spile. 
Heboid  thr  ja*e  Amelia  stand. 

Disgrace  and  fame  at  her  command  ; 
!  As  if  i  leaven's  d<  legate  design  d, 
j  Sole  ai  biter  of  all  her  kind. 
J  Whether  she  try  some  favor'd  piepf 

By  rotes  devis'd  in  antient  Greece  ; 
'[Or  whether,  modern  in  her  flight, 

She  tells  what  Paiis  thinks  polite  : 

For  much  her  talent-  to  advance, 

She  studied  Greece,  and  travell'd  France  , 

There  learn'd  the  happy  art  to  please 

W  ith  all  the  charm-,  of  labored  ease  ; 
(Thro'  looks  and  nods,  with  meaning  fraught, 
iTo  teach  what  she  was  ncyi  r  taught. 
J  By  her  each  latent  spring  is  seen  ; 

The  workings  foul  of  secrej  spleen  ; 
I  The  cruilt  that  skulks  in  fair  pretence; 

Or  folly  veil'd  in  specious  seftse 
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And  much  her  righteous  iipirit  grieves, 
When  worthlcssttes!  the  world  deceives; 
W  hcther  tlie  erring  crowd  commends 
Some  patriot  sway'd  by  private  end   . 
Or  husbaud  tfust  a  faithless  wife, 
Secure,  in  ignorance,  from  strife. 
Averse  she  brings  their  deed*  to  \iew, 
}>ut  justice  claims  tin  rig'rous  due  ; 
Humanely  anxious  to  produce 
•\t  least  some  possible  excuse. 
( >li  11.  'er  in. iv  \  irtue's  dire  disgrace 
Prepare  a  triumph  for  the  base! 

iViere  forms  the  fool  implicit  sway, 
N\  hicK  w  tilings  w  ith  contempt  survey  ; 
Blind  folly  no  defect  can  see, 
Half  wisdom  views  but  out- degree. 
The  u  isc  remoter  uses  reach, 
N\  hich  judgement  and  experience  teach. 
"H  hoevor  would  be  pleas'd  and  please, 
Musi  dei  what  others  do  with  ease 
Great  [incept,  undctin'd  bj  rule, 
And  onK  lrarn'4 in  Custom's  school; 
To  no  peculiar  form  convin'd, 
It  spreads  thro'  all  the  human  kind  ; 
Beauty,  and  wit,  and  worth  supplies, 
\  et  graceful  in  the  good  and  v.  ise. 
Rich  with  this  gift,  and  none  beside, 
In  Fashion's  stream  how  many  glide  I 
Secure  from  ev'ry  menial  -woe. 
From  trcach'rous  friend  or  op»  n  foe  ; 
From  social  sympathy,  that  shares 
The  public  loss  or  private  care; ; 
W  hether  the  barh'rous  foe  invade, 
Or  Merit  piuein  Fortune's  shade. 

Hence  cuttle  Anna, ever  gay, 
1  he  same  to-morrow  as  to-day, 
Save  where,  perchance,  when  others  weep, 
Her  cheek  the  decent  sorrow  sleep; 
when,  perhaps,  a  melting  tale 
O'er  ev'ry  tender  breast  prevail  • 
The  good,  the  bad,  the  great,  the  small, 
She  likes,  she  loves,  -he  honors  all. 
A  ml  yet,  if  sland'rous  malice  blame, 
Patient  she  yields  a  sister's  fame. 

Alike  if  satire  or  if  praise, 

Site  says  «  hate'er  the  circle  says ; 
implicit  does  whate'er  they  do, 
Without  one  point  in  wish  or  view. 
Sure  lest  of  others,  faithful  glass, 
Thro'  which  the  various  phantoms  pass, 
Wide  blank,  unfeeling  when  alone  ; 
.No  care,  no  joy,  no  thought  her  own. 

Not  thus  succeeds  the  peerless  dame, 
"W  ho  looks  and  talks,  and  acts  for  fame  ; 
Intent  so  wale  her  cares  extend. 
To  make  the  universe  her  friend. 
N"\v  with  the  gay  in  frolics  shines, 
Now  reasons  deep  with  deep  divines  : 
With  courtiers  now  extols  the  great, 
W  ith  patriots  sighs  o'er  Britain's  fate: 
Now  breathes  with  zealots  holv  fires, 
Now  melt-  in  less  refin'd  desires  : 
Dnorp'd  10  exceed  in  each  decree, 

vise,  wo  weak,  iuu  prowl,  too  fn .  , 


Too  various  for  one   iugle  word, 
1  Ik-  high  sublime  ol  d<  ep  absu   I 

\\  bile  ev'ry  talent  nature  grants 
Just  serves  to  show  how  much  sht  w  ! 

V.ltbo1  in combine 

1  he  \  in ues  of  our  sex  and  thine  : 

I  br  hand  restrains  the  w  idow's  tears ; 

Her  sense  informs,  and  sooths,  and  cheers  : 

\  ei,  like  an  angel  in  disguise, 

She  shines  but  to  some  faror'd  eyes ; 

Nor  is  the  distant  herd  allow 'd 

To  view  the  radiance  thro'  the  cloud. 

But  thine  i-  ev'ry  winning  art ; 
Thine  is  the  friendly,  honest  heart; 
And  should  the  geri'rous  spirit  flow 
Beyond  where  prudence  bars  to  go  , 
Such  sallies  are  of  Holder  kind 
Than  \iriues  of  a  narrow  mind. 

§1   p.Q.   Alexander  a   Feast ;    or  the  Power  of 
Music.  An  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day.  Dryd$h. 
"I'wAs  at  the  royal  feast,  for  Persia  won, 
By  Philip's  warlike  son  : 
Aloft  jn  awful  state 
The  godlike  hem  sate 
On  his  imperial  throne  : 
His  valiant  peers  were  plac'd  around; 
1'beir  brows  with  roses  and  withmyrtlc  bound 
So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crown! 
The  lovely  Thais  by  bis  side 
Sat,  like  a  blooming  cistern  bride, 
In  flowY*of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
Happy,  happy,  happy,  pair; 
None  but  the  brave, 
Nore  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 
rimotheus,  plac'd  on  high 

Amid  the  tuneful  choir. 
With  flying  fingers  touth'd  the  lyre  : 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky, 
And  hcavenlj  joys  inspire. 
The  sons  began  from  Jove  : 
Who  left  his  blissful  seats  above, 
Such  is  the  pow'r  of  mighty  love  ! 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  belied  the  cod  : 
Sublime  on  radiant  spheres  he  rode, 

\A  hen  hem  fair  Olympia  press'd, 
And  stamp'd  an  image  of  himself,  a  sovereign 
of  the  world. — 
The  list'ning  crowd  admires  the  lofty  sound  ; 
A  present  deitv,  Tne  vaulted   roofs  rebound  : 
With  ravbh'd  ears 
The  monarch  hears, 
Assumes  the  cod, 
A  fleets  to  nod, 
.\nd  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 
The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician 
sung; 
Of  Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  ever  young  : 
The  jolly  c°d  in  triumph  comes; 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drum-  ; 
Flush'd  with  a  purple  grace 
He  shows  his  honest  face, 

li  4  Now. 
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Now  give  the  hautbovs  breath  ;   he  conies,  he 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young,    [comes ! 
Drinkins  jovs  did  first  ordain  : 
Bacchic'  blessings  are  a  treasure, 
Drinkiiu  is  the  soldier's  pleasure  3 
Rich  the  treasure, 
•  t  tile  pleasure  ; 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 
Sooth'd  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  x«ain  ; 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again  ; 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes;    and  thrice 
he  slew  the  slain. 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise  : 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eves  ; 
And,  while  he  heaven  and  earth  defied, 
Chang'd  his  hand,  and  check'd  his  pride. 
He  chose  a  mournful  Muse, 

pity  to  infuse  : 
He  sung  Darius  great  and  good, 
Bv  too  >evere  a  fate, 
Talln,  fall'n,  fal'l'n,  fall'n, 
Fall'n  from  his  high  estate, 
And  welt'ring  in  his  blood  ; 
Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed, 
On  the  bare  earth  expos'J  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eves. 

With  downcast  look  the  joyless  victorfate, 
Revolving  in  his  alter'd  soul 
The  various  turns  of  fate  below  ; 
And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole  ; 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

The  mighty  master  smil'd  to  sec 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree  : 
'Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move; 
Vor  pity  melu  the  mind  to  love. 
Softly  sweet,  in  Lvdian  measures, 
Soon  he  sooth'd  his  soul  to  pleasures. 
War  he  sung  his  toil  and  trouble ; 
Honor  but  an  empty  bubble  ; 

Never  ending,  still  beginning, 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying  : 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning, 
Think,  oh  think  it  worth  enjoying! 
Lovelv  Thais  sits  beside  thee, 
Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee, 
The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause; 
So  love  was  crown'd,  but  music  won  the  cause, 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Ga/.'d  on  the  fair 
Who  caus'd  his  care, 
And  sigh'd  and  look'd,  sigh'd  and  look'd, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again  : 
At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppress'd, 
The  vanfmish'd  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again  ; 

And  louder,  yet,  and  yet  a  hauler  strain. 

Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 

And  rouse  him,  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 

Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  sound 

Has  rais'd  up  his  head, 

A«  awak'd  from  the  dead, 

And  aniaz'd,  he  starts  around  ! 


Revenge,  revenge,  Timotheus  cries, 

See  the  furies  arise, 
See  the  snakes  that  they  rear, 
How  they  hiss  in  the  air. 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes  ! 
Behold  a  ghastlv  band, 
Kach  a  torch  in  his  hand,  [slain, 

These  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were 
And  unburied  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain; 
Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew  : 
Behold  how  thev  toss  their  torches  on  high, 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes, 
And  glitt'ring  temples  of  their  hostile  gods !  — 

The  Princes  applaud,  with  a  furious  joy  ; 
And  the  King  seis'd  a  flambeau  with  zeal,-  to 
Thais  led  the  way,  [destroy; 

To  light  him  to  his  prey, 
And,  like  another  Helen,  iir'd  another  Troy. 
Thus,  long  ago, 

Ere  heavenly  bellows  learnt  to  blow, 
While  organs  \et  were  mute  ; 
Timotheus  to  his  breathing  flute 

And  mounding  lyre  [sire- 

Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  de- 
At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame  ; 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 
Enlarg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds,. 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 
With  nature's  mother-wit,   and  arts  unknown 
J .( t  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize,  [before, 
Or  both  divide  the  crown  ; 
He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies, 
She  drew  an  angel  down. 

§  100.  An  Epistle  from  Mr.  Phillips  to  the 
Earl  of Dorset.  Copenhagen,  March  9,  170.Q. 
From  frozen  climes,  and  endless  tracts  of  snow, 
From   streams  that  northern   winds   forbid  to 

flow. 
What  present  shall  the  Muse  to  Dorset  bring, 
Or  how,  so  near  the  Pole,  attempt  to  sing? 
The  hoary  winter  here  conceals  from  sight 
All  pleasing  objects  that  to  verse  invite. 
The  hills  and  dales,  and  the  delightful  woods, 
The  flow'iy  plains,  and  silver  streaming  floods. 
Hv  snow  disguis'd,  in  bright  confusion  lie, 
And  with  one  dazzling  waste  fatigue  the  eye. 

No  gentle  breathing  breeze  prepares  the  spring, 
No  birds  within  the  desert  region  sing. 
Tin'  ships,  unmov'd,  the  boist'rous  winds  defy, 
While  rattling  chariots  o'er  the  ocean  fly. 
The  vast  Leviathan  wants  room  to  play, 
And  spout  his  waters  in  the.  face  of  day. 
The  starving  wolves  along  the  main  sea  prow]. 
And  to  the  moon  in  icy  valleys  howl. 
For  many  a  shining  league  the  level  main, 
Here  spreads  itself  into  a  glassy  plain  : 
There  solid  billows,  of  enormous  size, 
Alps  of  green  ice,  in  wild  disorder  rise. 
And  yet  but  lately  have  I  seen,  e'en  here, 
The  v.  inter  in  a  lovely  dress  appear. 

Erq 
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Frc  yet  the  clofids  let  fall  the  treasur'd  snow, 
Or  wind-  begun  tlivo'  hazy  Bkiea  to  blow, 
At  ev'ninir  a  keen  eastern  breeze  arose  ; 
And  the  descending  rain  unsullied  iroze. 
Soon  as  the  silent  shade-  of  night  withdrew. 
The  ruddy  morn  disclos'd  at  once  to  view 
The  Lee  of  nature,  in  a  rich  disguise, 
And  brighten'd  ev'ry  object  to  nay  eyes : 
For  ev'ry  shrub,  and  ev'ry  blade  of  grass, 
And  ev'ry  pointed  thern.seem'd  wrought  i 
In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorns  show, 
While  thro'  the  ice  the  crimson  berries  alow. 
The  thick-sprung  reeds  the  wai'ry  marshes  yield 
Seem  polish'd  lances  in  a  hostile  field. 
The  flag,  in  limpid  currents,  with  surprise 
Sees  crystal  branches  on  his  forehead  rise. 
Thespreadingoak,  the  beech,  and  tow'ringpine, 
GlazM  over,  in  the  freezing  aether  shine 
Tlie  frighted  birds  the  rattling  branches  shun, 
That  wave  and  glitter  in  the  distant  son. 
W  hen,  if  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  arise, 
The  brittle  forest  into  atoms  flies  : 
The  crackling  wood  beneath  the  tempest  bends, 
And  in  a  spangled  show'r  the  prospect  ends  ; 
Or,  if  d  southern  gale  the  region  warm, 
And  by  degrees  unbind  the  wintry  charm, 
The  traveller  a  miry  country  sees, 
And  journey  sad  beneath  the  dropping  trees. 

Like  some  deluded  peasant  Merlin  leads 
Thro' fragrant bow'rs,  and  thro* delicious  meads ; 
While  here  enchanting  gardens  to  him  rise, 
And  airy  fabrics  there  attract  his  eyes, 
Jit-  wand'ring  feet  the  magic  paths  pursue} 
And,  while  he  thinks  the  fair  illusion  true, 
The  trackless  scenes  disperse  in  fluid  air, 
And  woods,  and  wilds,  and  thorny  ways  appear, 
A  tedious  road  the  weary  wretch  returns, 
And,  m>  he  goes,  the  transient  vision  mourns. 


§101.  The  Man  of  Sorrow.     Greville. 

Ah!  what  avails  the  lengthening  mead, 

13y  Nature's  kindest  bounty  spread 

Along  tlwe  vale  of  flow'rs  ! 
Ah  !  what  avails  the  darkening  grove, 
Or  Philomels  melodious  love, 

That  glads  the  midnight  hours! 

For  me,  alas !  the  god  of  day, 
Ne'er  glitters  on  the  hawthorn  spray, 

Nor  night  her  comfort  brings: 
I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  rose  ; 
Fur  me  no  vernal  beauty  blows, 

Nor  Philomela  sings. 

See  how  the  sturdy  peasants  stride 
Adown  yon  hillock's  verdant  side, 

In  cheerful  ign'rance  blest  1 
Alike  to  them  the  rose  or  thorn, 
Alike  arises  even*  morn, 

By  gay  contentment  drest. 

Content,  fair  daughter  of  the  skies, 
Or  aive-:  spontaneous,  or  denies, 
H«r  choice  divinely  free  ; 


She  visits  oft  the  hamlet  cot, 
W  ii'-n  Want  and  Sorrow  are.  the  lot 
Of  Avarice  and  me. 

—  or  is  it  Fancy's  dream  ? 
Me  thought  a  bright  celestial  gleam 

Shot  sudden  thro*  the  grou  -  , 
Behold,  behold,  in  loose  array, 
Euphrosyne,  more  bright  than  day, 

-More  mild  than  Paphian  doves ! 

W  elcome,  oh  welcome,  Pleasure's  queen  ! 
And  cec,  along  the  vc  Ivet  green 

The  jocund  train  advance  : 
With  scattcr'd  flow'rs  they  till  the  air ; 
The  wood-nymph's  dew-bespangi  .: 

Plays  in  the  sportive  dance. 

Ah  !   baneful  grant  of  angry  Heaven, 
When  to  the  feeling  wretch  rs  given 

A  soul  alive  to  joy  ! 
Joys  fly  with  every  hour  away, 
And  leave  th'  unguarded  heart  a  prey 

To  cares  that  peace  destroy. 

And  see,  with  visionary  haste 
(Too  soon)  the  cay  delusion  past, 

Reality  remains ! 
Despair  has  seis'd  my  captive  soul  ; 
And  horror  drives  without  control, 

And  slackens  still  the  reins. 

Ten  thousand  beauties  round  me  throng  ; 
What  beauties,  say,  ye  nymphs,  belong 

To  the  distemper 'd  soul  ? 
I  see  the  lawn  of  hideous  dye  ; 
The  towering  elm  nods  misery ; 

With  groans  the  waters  roll. 

Ye  gilded  roofs,  Palkdian  domes, 

Ye  vivid  tints  of  Persia's  looms, 

Ye  were  for  misery  made. — 
Twas  thus,  the  Man  of  Sorrow  spoke; 
I  lis  wayward  step  then  pensive  took 

Along  th'  unhallow'd  shade. 


§  102.  Monody  to  the  Memory  of  a  Youmr  Lady, 

Shaw. 

Yet  do  I  live  ?  Oh  how  shall  I  sustain 
This  vast  unutterable  weight  of  woe? 
This  worse  than  hunger,  poverty,  or  pain, 

Or  all  the  complicated  ills  below  ? 
She,  in  whose  life  my  hopes  were  treasur'd  all, 
Is  gone  —  for  ever  fled — 
My  dearest  Emma's  dead  : 
These  eyes,  these  tear-swoln  eyes  beheld  her  fall. 
Ah  no  —  she  lives  on  some  far  happier  shore, 
She  lives  —  but  (cruel  thought!)  she  lives  for 

me  no  more. 
I,  who  the  tedious  absence  of  a  day         [sight ; 
Remov'd,  would  languish  for  my  charmer's 
Would  chide  the  lingering  moments  for  delay, 
And  fondly  blame  the  slow  return  of  night  j 
How,  how  shall  I  endure 
(O  misery  past  a  cure  !) 
Hours,  days,  and  years,  successively  to  roll, 
Nor  ever  more  behold  the  comfort  of  my  soul  ? 

Was 
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Wa,  she  not  all  mv  fondest  r\i*h  could  frame  * 
Did  ev  er  mind  s,.  mu<  h  of  hea>  en  partake  ? 
Did  she  n.ii  love  me  with  the  purest  name  r 
And  ;iivc  up  friends  .nil  fortune  for  mv  sake? 
1  hough  mile)  as  e\eniug  skies, 
W  uli  downcast,  streaming  eves, 
Stood  liit- -urn  fnni  n  of  supercilious  bro  • 
iX-af  to  ibeir  brutal  threats,  and  faithful  to  her 


Tint,  ah  !  in  vain — no  change  of  time  or 
The  memory  can  efface  [place 

Of  all  that  sweetness,  that  enchanting  air, 
Now  lost  ,    and  nought   remains  but  anguish 
ami  despair. 

W  here  were  the  delegates  of  Hca\'n,  oh  where 

Appointed  Virtue's  children  safe  to  keep? 
Had  Innocence  or  Virtue  been  their  care, 


Sli<  had  not  died,  nor  had  I  liv'd  to  ween  : 
Come  then,  ><>me  Muse,  the  saddest  of  the  train  Mov'd  b\  my  tears,  and  bj  her  patience  mo\U, 
N'o  more  tout  bard  shad  dwell  on  idle  lavs)  I  To  see  or  force  th'  endearing 


I  qo    each  moving  melancholy  strain, 

And  oh  discard  the  pa-jeanm  ol  phrase 


smile, 
Mj  sorrows  to  beguile, 
i  W  hen  Torture's  keenest  rage  she  prov'd  ; 


lllsuiu  the  ftow'rs  of  speech^  ith  woes  like  mine !   Sure  tin-;  had  warded  thai  untimely  dart. 


Thus,  hapl\ ,  >>.■>  L  puitu 
The  source  ol  my  complaint, 
Mv  -"ul  r<,a\  own  lb"  impassion'd  line  : 
A  floodof  tears  uw  gush  to  iuj  relief,  [of  grief 
And  from  mv  swelling  heart  discharge  this  loai 

Forbear,  my  fond  officious  friend-,  forbear 

To  woufld  my  ear?  with  the  >a<i  tales  you  tell 
"  How  good  she  was,  how  geutle,and  howfair!' 

In  pity  cease — alas !  I  know  too  well 
How  in  lur  sweet  expressive  face 

Beam'd  forth  the  beauties  of  her  mind, 
Vet  heightened  by  exterior  grace, 

Of  manner-  most  engaging,  most  refin'd  ! 


No  piteous  object  could  she  see, 

Hut  her  =oft  bosom  sbar'd  the  woe, 
While  -mile?  of  affability 
Kndear'd  whatever  boon  -he  might  bestow, 
\\  bate'er  th'  emotions  of  her  heart, 

Still  shone  conspicuous  in  her  e\cs, 
Stranger  to  every  female  art, 
Alike  to  feign  or  to  disguise  : 

And,  oh  the  boast  how  rare  ! 
The  secret  in  her  faithful  breast  repos'd 
She  ne'er  with  lawless  tongue  disclns'd, 

In  secret  silence  lodg'd  inviolate  there. 
Oh  feeble  word- — unable  to  express 
Her  matchless  virtues,  or  my  own  distress  ! 

Relentless  death  !  that,  steel'd  to  human  woe. 
With  murd'rous  hands  deal 
kind. 
Why  (cruel  !;  strike  this  deprecated  blow. 


i  \\  hich   broke   her  thread  of  life,    and  rent  a 

husband's  heart. 
•  How  shall  I  e'er  forget  that  dreadful  hour, 
When,  feeling  Death's  resistless  po>'r, 
My  hand  she  press'd,  vvel  with  her  falling  tear-, 
!  And  thu-,  in  falt'ring  accents,  spoke  her  fears  : 
."  Ah,  my  lov'd  lord,  the  transient  scene  is  o'er, 
"   \nd  we  must  pan,  alas !  to  meet  tio  more  ! 
I"  But  oh  !   if  e'er  th\  Emma's  name  was  dear, 
I  "If  e'er  thy  vows  have  charm' d  my  ravish'd 
I  "ear; 

"If,  from  thy  lov'd  embrace  my  heart  to  gain, 
"Proud  friends  have    frown'd,   and    Fortune 

■"  smil'd  in  vain  ; 
;"  If  it  has  been  my  sole  endeavour  still 
:  "  To  an  in  all  obsequious  to  thy  will  ; 
"  'J'o  watch  thy  very  -miles  thy  wish  to  know, 
"Then  only  trulv  blest  when  thou  wert  so; 
"  If  I  have  doated  with  that  fond  excess 
"  Nor  Love  could  add,  nor  Fortune  make  ii  less; 
"  If  this  I've  done, and  more — oh  then  be  kind 
'•  To  the  dear  !ou  !y  babe  I  leave  behind. 
"  When  time  m  vonce-l<i\  'd  memory  shall  efface, 
"  Some  happier  maid  may  take  thy  Emma's 

"  place, 
"  V^  ith  envious  eye-  thy  partial  fondues 
••  And  bale  it,  for  the  love  thou  bor'sl  to  me  : 
"  Mv  Nearest  Shaw,  forgive  a  woman's  fears; 
"  But  one  word  more —  I  cannot  bear  thy  tears— < 
tavoc  on  man- 1"  Promise — and  1  will  trust  thy  faithful  vow 
"    Oft  have  I  tried,  and  never  found  thee  tfue) 
'  That  to  some  distant  spot  thou  wilt  rcmo1  e 


And  leave  such  w  retched  multitudes  !.t  hind?    "  This  fatal  pledge  of  hapless  Emma's  love, 


Hark  !  groans  come  wing'd  on  ev'rv  breeze! 

The  sons  of  grief  prefer  their  ardent  vow, 
Oppress'd  with  sorrow,  want,  or  dire  disease, 

And  supplicate  th)  aid,  as  1  do  now  : 
In  vain  —  perverse,  -iill  on  th'  unweeling head 
'  i'is  thine  thy  vengeful  dart-  to  shed  ; 
Hope's  infant  blossoms  to  d«  strov, 
And  drench  in  tear-  the  fax  ofjoy, 

But  oh,  fell  tvr.int!  -it  expect  the  hour 
W  hen  Virtue  shall  renounce  thj  pow'j  ; 


i  "  Where  safe  thy  blandishments  it  may  partake, 
i  "  And,  oh  1  be  tender,  for  its  mother's  sake. 

"  Wilt  thou  : 

I"  I  know  thou  wilt  —  'ad  silence speal 

"  And,  in  that  pleasing  hope,  thy  Emma  dies 
'<  content.'' 

'J,  who  wilh  mure  than  manly  strength  have  ben-. 

The  various  ills  impos'd  u\  cruel  hate. 
Sustain  the  firmness  of  my  -mil  no  more, 


But  sink  beneath  the  weight:  [day 

When  thou  no  more  shall  blot  the  face  of  day  l   Just   Heav'n!  1  cried,   from  memory's  earl  ies 
Nor  mortak  tremble  at  thv  rigid  swav.  JCocomfnrt  has  thv  wretched  suppliant  ki 


Alas  'lie  day  !  — \\  here'er  I  turn  my  eves. 
Si. me  sad  memento  nf  mv  loss  appears  ; 

I  f.v  the  fatal  house  —  uppress  my  sighs, 
Eesujv'd  to  dry  nij  unavailing  tear*  ; 


ppiiant  Known 

Misfortune  -till,  with  unrelenting  swav, 

Has  claim'd  me  for  her  own. 
But  oh!   in  pity  to  my  .urief,  restore 
This  only  source  of  bliss;  I  ask— I  a^no  mori 

Vau» 
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Vain  hope —  th'  irrevocable  doom  i<  past, 

Ev'n  now  she  looks  —  she  sighs  her  last 

Vainly  I  ~i riv «■  to  stav  her  fleeting  breath, 
And,  with  rebellious  heart,  protest  against  hci 
death. 

When  the  stern  tyrant  clos'd  her  lovely  eyes, 

How  diil  1  rave,  untaught  to  bear  the  blow  ! 
^  iili  impious  wish  to  tear  hci  from  the  skies, 
How  i  arse  mv  fate  in  biitcrncssof  v. 
JJm   whither  would    this  dreadful    phrensj 
Ftfnd  man  forbear,  [hud  l 

Thy  fruitless  sorrow  spare,  [creed  ; 

Dare  not  to  ask  what  Heaven's  hiji   will  dc- 
Jji  humble  rev'renee  kiss  th'  afflictive  1  < >«1, 
And  prostrate  I  ow  to  an  offended  God. 

Perhaps  kind  Heaven  in  mcrcv dealt  the  blow, 
S411110  saving  truth  tin  roving  soul  to  leach  ; 
hi  thy  heart  from  grovcHing  views  below, 
.And    point    out    bliss    beyond    misfortune's 
reach  : 
To  show  thai  all  the  flatt'riiig  schemes  of  joy, 
Which  tOw'rmg  Hope  so  fondly  build.-  in  air.. 

One  fatal  moment  can  destroy, 
And  plunge  th"  exulting  maniac  in  despair. 
Then,  oh!  with  pious  fortitude  sustain 

Thy  present  los hapU  thy  future  gain  ; 

Nor  let  thy  Emma  die  in  vain  : 
Time  shall  administer  it-  wonted  halm,  [calm. 
And  hush  this  storm  of  grief  to  no  uiipfeasing 

Thus  the  poor  bird,  bv  some  disastrous  fate 

Caught,  and  imprison'd  in  a  lonely  cage, 
Torn  from  it-  native  fields,  and  dearer  mate. 

Flutters  awhile,  and  spends  it-  little  rage  : 
But  finding  all  its  efforts  weak  and  vain. 

No  more  it  pants  and  rages  for  the  plain ; 
Moping  awhile,  in  sullen  mood 

Droops  the  sweet  mourner  —  but  ere  long 
Prunes  it-,  li^ltt  wings,  and  pecks  its  food, 

And  meditates  the  song  r 
Serenely  sorrowing,  breathes  its  piteous  ease, 

And  with  its  plaintive  warblings  saddens  all 

the  place. 

Forgiveme,IJeayen,«>-yet,  yet  the  tearswill flow, 

To  think  how  -0011  my  scene  of  bli--  is  past  ! 
My  budding  joys,  just  promising  to  blow. 

All  nipp'rl  and  wither'd  bi  one  envious  blast! 
My  hours,  thai  laughing  wont  to  fleet  away, 
Move  heavily  along  ;  [-one  ? 

\\  here's  now  the  -pi  igh  tie  je-t.  the  jocund 

Time  creeps,  unconscious  of  delight  . 
How  shall  I  cheat  the  tedious  day  ; 

\  ii,l  oh the  joyless  night  ! 

W  here  shall  I  re-t  mv  wean;  head? 

ii  ivv  shall  1  find  repose  on  a  sad  widow'd  bed? 

Theban  drug*,  the  wretch'?  pnly  aid, 
I"  mv  torn  heart  it-  former  peaci  restore  ; 
Thy  votary,  Wrapped  in  thy  J.etru-au  -hade. 
Awhile  shall  cense  hi<;  sorrows  to  deplore  : 
Haply,  when    lock'd  in  -hep's  embrace, 
Ayaui  1  shall  behold  my  Emma's  face.. 


A  :   in  w  11I1  tr  m-port  hear 
1  lei  voice  -i'lt  whispering  in  my  ear ; 

M  tj   -leal  once  more  a  baho\  hi-,. 

Ami  taste  .it  least  of  visionary  bliss. 

But,  ah!  th' unwelcome  morn's  obtruding  light 
Will  all  my  shadowy  schemes  of  bliss  depose, 

W  ill  tear  the  dear  illusion  from  my  -mht. 
And  wake  me  to  the  sense  of  all  my  « 
J 1  to  the  verdant  fields  I  stray. 
Alas  !    what  pleasures  now  can  these  convey  .' 
Her  lovely  form  pursues  where'er  I  go, 

And  darkens  all  the  scene  with  woe. 
By  Nature's  lavish  bounties  cheer'd  110  more, 
Sorrow  ing  I  rove 
Through  valley,  urot,  and  grove  . 
Nought  can  their  beauties  or  my  loss  restore  ; 
No  herb,  no  plant,  can  med'eine  mv  disease, 
And  my  sad  sighs  are  borne  on  ev'ry  passing 
breeze. 

Sickness  and  sorrow  hov'ring  round  my  bed, 

U  ho  now  with  anxious  haste  shall  bring  relief, 
W  ith  lenient  hand  support  niv  drooping  head,  i 

Assuage  my  pains  and  mitigate  my  grief  J 
Should  worldlj  business  call  awav, 

\\  ho  bow  shall  in  my  absence  fondly  mourn, 
Count  ev'ry  minute  of  the  krit'ring  day, 

Impatient  for  mv  quick  return  r 
:  Should  ought  mv  bosom  discompose, 

^\  ho  now,  with  sweet  complacent  air, 
Shall  smooth  the  rugged  brow  of  ('are, 

And  soften  all  my  woes  ? 
Too  faithful  Memory cease,  oh  cease— « 

How  shall  1  e'er  regain  my  peace  : 
(  Oh,  to  forget  herf) — but  how  vain  each  art. 
W  hilst  ev'ry  virtue  lives  imprinted  on  my  heart ! 
And  thou,  my  little  cherub,  left  behind, 

To  hear  a  father's"  plaints,  to  -hare  his  woes, 
When  reason's  dawn  inform5;  thy  infant  mind, 

And  tin  swcetUspingtongueshallaskthecause, 
How  oft  with  sorrow  shall  mine  ry-  run  o'er,  • 

W  hen,  twining  round  my  knees,  I  trace 

Tin  mothers  smile  upon  thy  face  ! 
How  oft  to  my  full  heart  shah  thou  restore 
1  Sad  memory  of  rnyjoys —  ah,  now  no  more! 
j  By  blessings  once  enjoy'd  now  more  distress'd, 
i  More  beggar  by  the  riches  once  possessed, 

i.\l\  little  darling !  —  dearer  to  me  grown 
i?y  all  the  tears  thou'st  caus'd  —  oh,  strange 
to  bear ! 
j  Bought  with  a  life  yet  dearer  than  thy  own. 
Thy  cradle  pnrcha-'d  with  thy  mother's  bier  : 
\\  ho  now  -hall  seek,  w  itli  fond  delight, 
Thy  infant  steps  tn  guide  aright  ? 
She,  who  with  doniua  eye-  would  gaze 
Otiajl  thy  little  artless  ways, 
By  all  thy  soft  endearments  ble-t, 
And  cla-p  thee  oft  with  transport  to  her  breast 

Alas  !   i-  ironc ypi  -hah  thou  prove 

A  father'-  dearest,  tcuderest  lore  ; 
And,  O  sweet  senseless  smiler,  (envied  state!) 
As  yet  unconscious,  of  thy  haplese  fate, 


Laudanum, 
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ten  years  thy  judgement  shall  mature, 
And  H  ws  these  ills  it  cannot  cure, 

Wilt  thou  a  father's  trrief  i  as>>: 
For  viriuc  prove  the  Phoenix  of  the  earth 
(Like  her,  thy  mother  died  to  give  thee  birth) 

And  be  the  comfort  of  my  age  i 

When  srek  and  languishing  I  lie, 

Wilt  thou  my  Emma's  wonted  care  supply  ? 

And  oft  as  to  thy  listening  eai 
Tnv  mother's  virtues  and  her  fata  I  tell, 
wih  thou  '.der  te*r, 

Whilst  on  One  mourn  1  dwell? 

Then,  fondly  stealing  to  thy  father's  side, 
Whene'er  thou  seest  the  soft  digress, 
Which  I  would  vainly  seek  to  hide, 

S  n ,  wtli  thou  strive  to  make  it  less  ? 
To  sneth  my  sorrows  .ill  thy  cares  employ, 
And  in  my  cup  of  grief,  infuse  one  drop  ot  joy? 


§  103. 


An  El  -    dress  to  a  Nightingale, 

Shaw.. 


SwpET  bird  !  that,  kindly  p'Tchina  near, 
Pourest  thy  .plaints  melodious  in  mine  ear; 
Not.  like  base  worldlings,  tutor'd  to  forego 
The  melancholy  haunts  of  woe  ;     ■  . 

T;>.;nks  for  thy  sorrow-soothing  strain  : 
For,  surely,  thou  hast  known  to  prove, 
Like  me,  the  pangs  of  hapless  love  ; 

Else  why  so  feelingly  complain,  [grove  ? 

And  with  thy  piteous  notes  thus  sadden  all  the 
Saw  dost  thou  mourn  thy  ravish'd  mate, 

That  oft  en3inour'd  on  thy  strains  has  hung  ? 
Or  has  the  cruel  hand  of  Fate 

Bereft  thee  of  thy  darling  young  ? 
Ala~ !   for  both. I  weep  : 
In  all  the  pride  of  youthful  charms, 
A  beauteous  bride  torn  from  my  circling  arms 
A  lovely  babe,  that  should  have  liv'd  to  bless, 

And  till  my  doating  eyes  with  frequent  tears, 
At  once  the  sourcf  of  rapture  and  distress, 

The  flattering  prop  of  my  declining  years  !  . 
In  vain  from  death  to  rescue  I  essay'd, 

By  ev'rv,  art  that  science  could  devise  ; 
Alas  !  it  languish'd  For  a  mother's  aid, 

And  wing'd  its  flight  to  seek  her  in  the  skies. 
Then,  oh  !  our  comforts  be  the  same, 

At  evening's  peaceful  hour, 
To  shun  the  noisy  paths  of  wealth  and  fame, 

Aud   breathe    our    sorrows   in    this    lonely 
bow'r. 
But  why,  alas  !  to  thee  complain, 
To  thee  —  unconscious  of  my  pain? 
Soon  shah  thou  cease  to  mourn  thy  lot  severe, 
And  hail  the  dawning  of  a  happier  year  : 

The  genial  warmth  of  joy  renewing  spring 
\.  lin    ball  plume  thy  snatter'd  wing; 
Agiin  t';v  little  heart  shall  transport  prove, 

iih  Jiall  rh  responsive  to  thy 

, !  for  me  in  vain  may  seasons  roll,  [love, 
hi  can  dry  up  the  fountain  of  my  tears: 
Ijt .     ring  still  the  comfort  el  my  soul, 

1  count  my  sorrows  by  increasing  years. 


Tell  me,  thou  Syren  Ilojie,  deceiver,  say, 

Where  is  thy  promis'd  period  of  my  woes  ? 
Full  three  long  ling' ring  years  have  voll'd  away, 

And  vet  I  weep  a  stranger  to  repose  : 
O  what  delusion  did  ihy  tongue  employ! 
"  That  Emma's,  fatal  pledge  of  love, 

"  Her  la>t  bequest,  with  all  a  mother's  care, 
•'  The  bitterness  of  sorrow  should  remove, 

"  Soften  the  horrors  of  despair, 

'•  And  cheer  a  heart  long  lost  to  joy !" 
How  oft,  when  fondling  in  niy  arm-, 
Gazing  enraptur'd  on  it,  angel-face, 

My  soul  tlie  maze  of  Fate  would  vainly  trace, 
And  burn  with  ail  a  father's  fond  alarms  ! 
And  oh  what  flatt' ring  scenes  had  fancy  feign' d  ! 
How  did  I  raie  of  blessings  vet  in  store  ! 
Till  ev'ry  aching  sense  was  sweetly  pain'd. 

And  my  full  heart  could  bear,   nor  tongue 
could  utter  more. 
"  Just  Heaven!"  I  cried,  with  recenthopes  elate, 

"  Yet  will  Hive — will  live  thro' Emma'sdead: 
"  Solongbow'd  down  beneaththe  storms  of  fate, 

"  Yet  will  I  rahe  my  woe-dejected  head! 
"  My  little  Emma,  now  my  all, 

u  Will  want  a  father's  care  ; 
*'  Her  looks,  her  wants,  my  rash  resolves  recal, 

""  And,  for  her  sake,  the  ills  of  life  I'll  bear: 
"  And  oft  together  we  '11  complain, 

"  Complaint  the  only  bliss  my  soul  can  know: 
"  From  me  my  child  shall  learn  the  mournful : 
"strain, 

"  And  prattle  tales  of  woe. 

"  And,  oh  !  in  that  auspicious  hour, 
"  When  fate  resigns  her  persecuting  pow'r, 
"  With  duteous  zeal  Iter  hand  shall  close, 

"  Nomore  toweep.mvsorrow-streamingeyes, 
"  When  death  aives  misery  repose, 

"  And  opes  a  glorious  passage  to  the  skies." 

Vain  thought!  it  must  not  be. — she  too  is  dead, 

The  flattering  scene  is  o'er ; 
My  hopes  for  ever,  ever  fled  ; 

And  vengeance  can  no  more. 
Crush 'd  by  misfortune,  blasted  by  disease, 

And  none-— none  left  to  bear  a  friendly  part! 
To  meditate  my  welfare,  health,  or  ease, 

Or  sooth  the  anguish  of  an  aching  heart  ! 
Now  all  one  gloomy  scene,  till  welcome  death. 

With  lenient  hand  (oh  falsely  dee-m'd  severe), 
Shall  kindly  stop  my  grief-exhausted  breath, 

And  dry  up  ev'rv  tear. 
Perhaps,  obsequious  to  my  will, 

But  ah  !  from  my  affections  far  remov'dl 
The  last  sad  office  strangers  inv  fulfil, 

As  if  I  ne'er  had  been  belov'd  ; 
As  if  unconscious  of  poetic  fire, 
I  ne'er  had  touch'd  the  trembling  lvre  ; 
As  if  my  b.iggdrd  hand  ne'er  dealt  relief, 
Nor  my  heart  melted  at  another's giief. 

Yet,  while  this  weary  life  shall  last, 

While  yet  my  tongue  can  formth'impassion'd 

strain, 
In  piteous  accents  shall  the  muse  complain, 
Aud  dw  ell  with  fond  delay  on  blessings  past  : 

For 
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For  oil,  how  grateful  to  a  wounded  heart 
The  tale  of  misery  to  impart ! 
From  others'  eyes  hid  artless  sorrows  flow, 
And  rai^e  esteem  upon  the  base  of  woe  ! 
F.v'n  He*,  the  noblest  of  the  tuneful  throng, 

Shall  deign  my  love-lorn  tale  to  hear, 
Shall  catch  the  soft  contagion  of  niv  song. 
And  pay  my  pensive  Muse  the  tribnteofatcar 

§  104.     An  Ode  to  Narclssa.     Smollett. 
Thy  fatal  shafts  unerring  move  ; 
1  bow  before  thine  altar,  hove  I 

el  thv  soft  resistless  flame 
Glide  swift  thro'  all  my  vital  frame  ! 

For  while  I  gaze  my  bosom  plows, 
My  blood  in  tide*  impetuous  flows ; 

Hope,  fear,  and  joy,  alternate  roll, 
And  Hoods  of  transport  whelm  mv  soul ! 

My  fiuilt'ring  tongue  attempts  in  vain 
In  soothing  murmurs  to  complain  ; 
My  tongue  some  secret  magic  tics 
M)  murmurs  sink  in  broken  sighs  1 

Condemn'd  to  nurec  eternal  care, 
And  ever  drop  the  silent  tear  ; 
I  ii heard  1  mourn,  unknown  I  sigh, 
Unfriended  live,  unpitied  die  ! 
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§  10J.    F.legy  in  Imitation  of  Tibullus 
Where  now  are  all  my  flatt'ring 

Mtonimia,  give  rny  soul  her  wonted  rest : 
Since  first  thy  beauty  fix'd  my  roving  eye, 
Heart-gnawing  cares  corrode  my  pensive  breast. 
T.et  happy  lovers  fly  where  pleasures  call, 
With  festive  songs'beguile  the  fleeting  hour, 
Lead  beauty  thro'  the  mazes  of  the  ball, 
Or  press  her  wanton  in  love's  ruseate  bow'r. 
For  me,  no  more  I'll  range  th'  empurpled  mead, 
\\  here  shepherds  pipe  and  virgins  dance  around, 
Nor  wander  thro'  the  woodbine's  fragrant  shade, 
To  hear  the  music  of  the  grove  resound. 
I'll  seek  some  lonely  church,  or  dreary  hall. 
Where  fancy  paints  the  dimm'ring  taper  blue, 
Where  damps  hang  niouW'ringonthe  ivy'dwall, 
And  sheeted  ghosts  drink  up  the  midnight  dew  : 
There,  Ieagu'd  with  hopeless  anguish  and  des- 
Awhile  in  silence  o'er  my  fate  repine  :       [pair, 
Then,  with  a  long  fa  re  we  1  to  love  and  care, 
To  kindred  dust  my  weary  limbs  consign. 
"W  lit  thou,  Monimia,  shed  a  gracioustear 
On  the  cold  grave  wh,  re  all  my  arrows  rest ; 
Strew  vernal  flow'rs,  applaud  mv  love  sincere, 
And  bid  the  turf  lie  easy  on  my'brcast  ? 
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T}ie  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Greenland. 
Cow  PER 
An-d  still  it  spreads.     See  Germany  send  forth 
Her  sons,  to  pour  it  on  the  farthest  north  f  : 
*  Lord  Lyttkton. 
f  The  Moravian  missionaries  in  Greenl^d, 


Fir'd  with  zeJ  peculiar,  they  defy 

The  rage  and  rigor  of  a  polar  skv, 

And  plant  successfully  sweel  Sharon's  rose 

On  icy  plain-,  and  in  eternal  mows. 

Oh,  hle<t  within  th"  inclosure  of  your  rocks, 
For  herds  have  \e  to  boast,  nor  bleating  docks  ; 
No  fertilising  streams  your  Adds  divide. 
That  show  tevere'd  the  villas  on  their  side  ; 
No  pnnc.  Lave  ye  ;   no  cheerful  sound  of  bird. 
Or  voice  of  turtle,  in  vour  land  i-  heard  • 
Nor  grateful  eglantine  re-ales  the  smell 
Of  those  that  walk  at  ev'ning  where  you  dwell  : 
But  winter,  arm'd  with  terror,  here  unknown, 
Si;s  absolute  pn  his  unshaken  throne  ; 
Piles  up  his  stores  amidst  the  frozen  waste, 
And  bids  the  mountains  he  ha,  built  Stand  fast, 
Beckons  the  legions  of  his  storms  away 
From  happier  scenes,  to  make  vour  land  a  prey- 
Proclaims  the  soil  a  conquest  lie  has  won, 
And  .-corns  to  share  it  with  the  distant  sun. 

\  et  truth  is  yours,  remote,  nnenvied  isle  ; 
And  peace,  the  genuine  offspring  of  her  smile-: 
The  pride  oiTctter'd  ignorance,  that  binds 
In  chains  of  error  our  accomplish'd  minds  ; 
That  decks  with  all  the  splendor  of  the  true 
A  false  religion  —  is  unknown  to  you. 
Nature  indeed  vouchsafes  lor  our  Delight 
The  sweet  vici-.-itudes  of  day  and  night  ; 
Soft  airs  and  genial  moisture  feed  and  cheer 
Field,  fruit,  and  flow'r,  and  ev'ry  creature  here. 
But  brighter  beams  than  his  who  fire-  the  skies 
Have  lis'n  at  length  on  your  admiring  eyes, 
That  shoot  into  your  darkest  caves  the  day 
From  which  our  nicer  optics  turn  away. 

§107.     On  Slaicni,  and  the  Slave  Trnde.     Cowpfr, 
But,   ah !     what  wish  can  prosper,  or  what 
pray'r,  .   „ 

For  merchants,  rich  in  cargoes  of  despair, 
U  ho  drive  a  loathsome  traffic,  g?^c  and  span. 
And  buy  the  muscles  and  the  bones  of  man  i 
The  tender  ties  of  father,  husband,  friend. 
All  bonds  of  nature  in  that  moment  end  ; 
And  each  endures  while  yet  he  draws  his  breath, 
A  stroke  as  fatal  as  the  scythe  of  death. 
The  sable  warrior,  frantic  with  regret 
Ot  her  he  loves,  and  never  can  forget, 
Loses  in  tears  the  far  receding  shore, 
But  not  the  thought,  that  they  must  meet  no 
Depriv'd  of  her  and  freedom  at  a  blow,  [more. 
W  hat  has  he  left  that  he  can  yet  forego  ? 
Yes,  to  deep  sadness  sullep.lv  resign'd, 
He  feels  his  body's  bondage'  in  his  mind  ; 
Puts  off  his  gen'rous  nature,  and  to  suit 
His  manners  with  his  fate,  puts  on  the  brute. 
Oh  most  degrading  of  all  ills  that  wait 
On  man,  a  mourner  in  his  best  estate  ! 
AlJ  other  sorrows  virtue  may  endure, 
And  find  submission  more  than  half  a  c 
Grief  is  itself  a  med'oine,  and  bestow'd 
T*  improve  the  fortitude  that  bears  a  load  ; 
To  teach  the  wand'rer,  as  his  woes  increase, 
The  path  Of wiedojn,  all  whose  paths  are  peace. 


Vide  Krait-z. 
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But  slav'n  !  —  virtue  dreads  it  as  her  grave: 
I'  iticncc  it:<  It'  i<  meanness,  in  a  slave  .- 
Or  if  the  will  and  sovereignty  of  God 
Bid  suffer  it  aw  hile,  and  kiss  the  rod  \ 
U  ait  tor  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day, 
Ami  snap  the  chain  the  rnotnent  w  hen  sou  ma\ . 
Nature  imprints  upon  whate'er  we  see, 
Thai  has  a  heart,  and  lite  in  if.  He  tree  I 
I  be  beasts  are  chartered  —  neither  age  nor  force 
(.  .n  quell  the  love  of  freedom  in  a  horse  : 
lie  breaks  the  cord  that  held  him  at  ihe  rack, 
And,  conscious  of  an  unencumher'd  back, 
Snuffs  up  the  morning  air.  forgets  the  nan, 
Loose  Hs  his  forelock  and  In*  ample  inane  ; 
Responsive  to  the  distants  neigh  he  neighs,     ~) 
Nor  stops  till,  overleaping  all  delays,  > 

lie  finds  the  pasture  where  his  fellows  e;raze.J 

§  108.  O*  Liberty  ,andin  Praise  of  Mr. Howard. 

Cowpj  k. 
Oil  could  T  worship  ou^ht  beneath  the  skies 
That  earth  had  seen,  or  fancy  could  devise, 
Thine  altar,  sacred  Liberty,  should  stand, - 
Built  by  no  mercenary,  vulgar  hand. 
With  fragrant  turf,  and  How"rs  as  wild  and  fair 
As  ever  dress'd  a  bank,  or  scented  summer  air. 
Duly  as  e\er  on  the  mountain's  height 
The  peep  of  morning  shed  a  dawning  light  ; 
Again,  when  evening  in  her  sober  vest 
Drew  the  grey  curtain  of  the  fading  W  est  ; 
My  soul  should  yield  thee  willing  thanks  and 
For  the  chief  blessings  of  my  fuirestdays  :  [praise 
But  that  were  sacrilege  —  praise  is  not  thine, 
But  his  who  gave  thee, and  preserves  thee  mine: 
J\i  e  I  would  say,  and  a>  I  spake  bid  lly 
A  captive  bird  inui  the  boundless  sky, 
This  iriple  realm  adores  t!>ec  —  thou  art  come 
From  Sparta  hither,  and  art  hire  ar  home; 
We  feel  thy  force  still  active,  at  tin-  hour 
l.j'jo\  immunity  from  priestl)  pow'r; 
While  conscience,  happier  than  inantienl  \ 
Owns  no  superior  hut  the  God  Aw  fears. 
Propitious  Spirit !  yet  expunge  a  wrong 
Thv  rile-  liavc  suffcr'd,  and  our  land,  too  long; 
mercy  to  ten  thousand  hearts  thai  shave 
The  fears  and  hope-,  of  a  commercial  care  : 
Prisons  expect  the  wicked;  and  were  built 
To  bind  the  lawless,  and  to  punish  guilt  : 
But  shipwreck,  earthquake,  battle, fire, and  I  loud. 
Are  mighty  mischiefs,  not  to  be  withstood  : 
And  honest  merit  stands  on  slipp'ry  ground 
Where  covert  guile,  and  artifice  abound  : 
i.'-t  just  restraint,  for  public  peace  design 'd, 
Chain  up  the  woLvqs  and  tigers  of  mankind  ; 
Tiie  foe  of  vutue  has  no  claim  to  thee, 
But  let  insolvent  innocence  go  free. 

Patron  of  else  the  most  despis'd  of  men, 
Accept  the  tribute  of  a  granger's  pen  ; 
Ver-.e,  like  the  laurel,  its  immortal  meed, 
Should  l»o  the  guerdon  of  a  noble  deed  ; 
J  may  alarm  thee,  but  1  fear  the  shame  ~)  j 

(Charity  clioscn  a;  my  theme  and  aim)  r  j 

1  must  incur,  forgetting  Howard's  name.        J  i 
Ble-t  with  all  wealth  can  give  thee  —  tor 
Jo_\s,  doubly  sweet  to  fe<  Ui  -  i  thine  ;  •{ 


To  <piit  the  bliss  thy  rural  scenes  bestow 
To  seek  a  nobler,  amidst  scenes  of  woe;  [home, 
To  traverse  >cas,   range  kingdoms,  ana  bring 
Not  the  proud  monuments  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
But  knowledge,  such  as  only  dungeons  teach, 
And  only  sympathy  like  thine  could  reach; 
That  grief,  sequester'd  from  the  public  stage, 
Might  smooth  hei  feathers,  and  enjoy  her  cage,-«* 
Speaks  a  divine  ambition,  and  a  zeal 
lhe  boldest  patriot  might  be  proud  to  feci. 
Oh  that  the  voice  of  clamor  and  debate, 
That  pleads  for  peace  till  it  disturbs  the  state, 
Were  hush'd,  in  favor  of  thy  gen'rous  plea, 
The  poor  thy  client1;,  and  Heaven's  smile  tin  fee! 


§  IGg.  On  Domestic  Happiness,  as  the  Friend 
of  Virtue ;  and  of  the  false  Good-nature  */* 
the  Age.  Cowi  lr. 

Domes  i  ic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  surviv'd  the  fall  ! 
Tho'  few  now  taste  iheunimpair'd  and  pure, 
( )r,  tasting,  long  enjoy  thee:  too  inlirm 
Or  too  incautious  to  preserve  thv  sweets 
L'mnix'd  with  drops  of  bitter,  which  neglect 
Or  temper  sheds  into  thy  chrystal  cup. 
Thou  art  the  nurse  of  virtue.      In  thine  arms 
She  smiles,  appearing,  a>  in  truth  she  is, 
Heaven-bom,  anddestin'd  to  the  skies  again. 
Thou  art  not  known  where  Pleasure  is  ador'd, 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist 
And  wand'ring  ever,  siill  leaning  on  the  arm 
Of  Novelty,  her  iickle,  finil  support  ; 
For  thou  art  meek  and  coamant,  hating  change^ 
And  finding  in  the  calm  of  truth-tied  love 
Joys  that  her  storm)  raptures  never  yield. 
Forsaking  thec,  what  shipwreck  have  we  made' 
Of  honor,  dignity,  and  fair  renown, 
Till  prostitution  elbows  us  aside 
In  all  our  crowded  strct  ts',  and  senates  seem 
Conven'd  for  purposes  of  empire  less 
Than  to  release  th'  adult'ress  from  her  bond  ! 
I'll*  adult'rcss!  what  a  theme  for  angry  verse, 
What  provocation  to  the  indignant  heart 
That  feels  for  injur'd  love  !     But  I  disdain 
The  nauseous  lark  to  paint  Iter  as  she  i«, 
Cruel,  abandon'd,  glorying  in  Iter  shame. 
No.     Let  her  pass ;  and,  charioted  along^ 
In  guilty  splendor  shake  the  public  ways  : 
The  frequencj  ofcrimes  has  wash'd  bhem  w  lim  j 
And  verse  of  mine  shall  never  hrundlhe  wretch 
Whom  maiions  now,  of  character  irrisjftirch'd, 
And  chaste  themselves,  are  not  asham'd  to  owt 
Virtues  and  vice  had  bound'rie?  in  old  time 
Not  to  be  pass'd  :  and  she  that  bad  renounc"d 
Her  sex'a  honor,  was  renofrne'd  herself 
By  all  that  prfz'd-it  :  not  for  Prudery's  sake* 
But  Dignity's  resentful  of  the  Wrong. 
'Twas  hard,  perhaps,  on  bore  and  there  a  waif 
Desirous  to  return,  and  not  receiv'd  ; 
But  was  an  wholesome  ri^'f  in  the  main, 
And  taught  th'  unblcmishfHfl  t<»  preserve  villi 
That  purity,  whose  k»s9  was  loss  of  all.      [care 
\ji  n  too  were  Dice  in  honor  in  those  days, 
And  judg'd  offenders  well :  and  he  that  shftpp'dl 
Aad  pocketed  a  prize  bf  fraud  obtain'aV 

Wai 
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IV  as  mar k'd,  and  shunn'd  as  odious.   He  that  soldi -Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  which  iJm  ruoon 


Hi   country,  or  was  slack  when  she  rcquir'd 
Hisev'ry  nerve  inaction  and  at  stretch, 
Paid  u-iih  the  blood  that  he  had  baselj  spar'd 
The  price  of  hi-  default!     Be  now  — yes,  now, 
vl  e  are  become  so  candid  and  m>  fair,' 
So  liberal  in  construction  and  so  rich 
J ii  Christian  charity,  a  good-natur'd  age! 
That  they  arc  safe  :'  sinners  of  either  sex  |  bred, 
Transgress  what  laws  they  may.  Wclldress'd,  well 
\\  1 11  cqujpag'd,  is  ticket  gootl  enough 
l>>  pass  ns  readily  through  ev'ry  door. 
Hypocrisy,  detest  her  as  we  may, 
(And  no  man',  hatred  ever  wrong'd  her  yet) 
Maj  claim  his  merit  still,  that  she  admits 
The  worth  of  what  she  mimics  with  such  care, 
Ami  thus  give-,  virtue  indirect  applause  : 
But  she  ha-  burnt  her  masks,  not  needed  here, 
^  hcr>-  vice  has  Mich  allowance,  that  hei  shifts 
And  specious  semblances  have  lost  their  use. 

§  110.     On  the  Employments  of  what  is  called 
an  Idle  Ltft.  Cuv.  per. 


Si  es  Ik  r  uh wrinkled  face  reflect! 

Hi-  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world* 

\\  iih  spatter'd  ln>ois  strapo'd  waist,  an 

Ncw<  from  all  nations  luiub'ringal  his  back. 

True  to  his  charge,  the  close-pack'd  load  behind 

Yet  careless  wh.u  he  brings,  hisom  concern 

1-  to  conduct  it  lo  the  destin'd  inn  ; 

And,  having  dropp'dtfT  expected  bag,  pass  r»n. 

He  whistles  as  he  goes,  lignt-hcarteu  wretch. 

Cold,  and  yet  cheerful  ;  messengi  I 

Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  io  some; 

To  him  indiffrent  whether  grief  or  joy. 

Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks, 

Births,  deaths,  marriages,  epistles  wet 

With  tears  that  trick  led  down  the  \\  riter.'s  cheeks 

Fast  as  the  periods  from  bis  fluent  quill, 

Or  charg'd  with  am'rous  sighs  of  absent  swains. 

Ot  nymphs  responsive,  equally  a1; 

Hi-  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  all. 

But  oh  tir  important  budget!  usher 'd  iu 

\\  ith  such  heart-shaking  music,  who  <',:u  say 

What  are  its  tidings  :   have  our  troops  avvak'd  ? 


How  various  his  employments  whom  the  world  Ordo  they  still,  a*  if  with  opium  dru""'d 

(    ills  idle.  :inil   tvhn  iiwtli      ,,,,..,.,,„  lu ...  A. .r.'»    1.1 


Calls  idle,  and  who  justly,  in  return, 
Ksleeme  the  busy  world  in  idler  too  ' 
Friends,  hooks  a  garden,  and  perhaps  his  pen, 
Delightful  industry  enjoy 'd  at  home, 
And  nature  in  her  cultivated  irim 
Dress'd  lo  his  taste,  inviting  him  abroad  — 
<  an  he  want  occupation  who  has  LheseP 
\\  ill  he  be  idle  who  has  much  t'  enjoy! 
Me  therefore,  studious  ofiaborous  ease, 
Not  slothful ;  happy  to  deceive  the  time, 
Nor  waste  it.  and  aware  that  human  life 
Is  but  a  loan  to  be  repaid  with  use, 
\\  hen  he  shall  call  his  debtors  to  account 


(Snore  to  the  murmurs  of  th'  Atlantic  wa\e? 
1-  India  free  ?  and  does  she  wear  her  plum'd 
Andjewell'd  turban  with  a  smile  of  iieacc, 
Ordo  we  grind  her  still  ?     The  gn 
The  popular  harangue,  tin-  tarl  reply, 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  uh  wit, 
And  the  loud  laugh  —  I  long  to  know  them  all  • 
I  burn  to  «et  th'  imprison'd  wrangki     ">. , 
And  give  them  voice  and  utt' ranee  oha 

Now  stir  the  (ire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 


from  whom  are  alleur  blessings— business  finds;  Thatcheer  nut  to  inebriate,  wail  on  each, 
J.\  u  here.   \\  i:d<-  sedulous  I  seek  t'  improve,      |  So  let  u-  welcome  peaceful  ey'iiing  in, 
At  least  neglect  not,  or  leave  uneiuploy'd  i  Not  such  his  ev'ning,  who,  with shuiipg factf, 

The  mind  he  gave  me;  driving  it,  though  slack     Swvats  in  the  crowded  theatre,  and  squeez'd. 


Coo  oft,  and  much  impeded  in  its  work. 
By  causes  not  to  be  devidg'd  in  »-ain, 
To  its  just  point— the  service  of  mankind. 
He  Lhat  attends  to  his  interior  self, 
That  lias  a  heart,  and  keeps  it  ;  has  a  mind 
That  hungers,  and  supplies  it;  and  who  seeks 
V  social,  not  a  dissipated  life — 

iness;  feels  himself engag'd «' achieve 
No  unimportant,  though  a  silent  task. 
A.  life  all  turbulence  and  noise  may  seem, 
To  him  that  leads  it,  wise,  and  tube  prai-.'d  ; 
But  wisdom  is  a  pearl  with  most  success 
WUght  in  still  water,  and  beneath  clear  skies. 
He  that  is  ever  occupied  in  storms 
>  drives  not  for  it,  or  brings  up  instead, 
V'a'mly,  industrious,  a 'disgraceful  prize. 

111.     The  Post  comes  in — the  Nacs-papcris 
read — tkc  World  contemplated  at  a  distance. 

COWPER. 

Iark.:    'iU  the  twanging  horn  !    o'er  yonder 
bridge, 
t  with  v-.  wearisome  but  needful  length 


,  And  bor'd  with  elbow-points  thro' both  hi-- 
'  Outscolds  tiic  ranting  actor  on  the  stage. 

J  Nor  his,  who  patient  stands  till  lus  feet  throb, 
And  his  head  thumps,  to  feed  upon  the  breath 

\  Of  patriots  bursting  with  heroic  rage, 

:  Or  placemen  all  tranquillity  and  smiles. 

j  This,  folio  of  tour  pages,  happy  work  ! 
Which  nut  ev'u  critics  Criticise,  that  holds 
Inquisitive  attention,  while  I  read. 
Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  fair. 

Thou^heloquenuhcm-v-lve-,  v,.(  fear  to  break 

What  i-  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life. 
Its  fluctuati  >ns,  and  its  vast  concerns  ? 
Here  runs  the  mountainous  and  craeev  ridge 
That  tempts  ambition      Un  the  summit,  see 
The  seal.,  of  office  glitter  in  his  eyes  ;        [heels 
He  climbs,  he  paints,  he  grasps  them.     At  his 
Close  at  his  heels,  a  demagogue  ascends, 
And  with  a dcxt'rou,- jerk  soon  twists  him  down, 
And  wins  thern,  but  to  lose  them  in  bis  turn. 
Here  rills  of  oily  eloquence  in  soft 
Meanders  lubricate  tin  course  the.  take: 
The  modest  .-pea-   i  .   mU  griev'd 

'1  '\n.'ross 
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T'  engr  >ss  a  moment'-  r.otire  :  and  vet  begs, 
B  ,'-  .  propitious  ear  for  his  poot  thoughts, 
However  trivial  nil  that  he  conceives. 
Sweet  bashfulness  !  it  claims  at  least  this  praise: 
The  (.'.earth  o{  information  and  good  sense 
That  it  foretels  us,  always  comes  to  pass. 
Cataracts  of  declamation  thunder  here, 
Ttie  forests  of  rio  meaning  spread  the  page 
In  which  all  comprehension  wanders  lost  ; 
While  fields  of  pleasant!-)  amuse  us  there 
With  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 
TUe  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 
But  gay  confusion  —  roses  tor  the  cheeks 
And  lillies  for  the  brdwsof  faded  age, 
Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald, 
Heaven,earth,andocean*plunder'd  of  their  sweefs, 
Xectareous  essences,  Olympian  dews  ; 
Sermons,  and  city  feasts,  and  fav'rite  airs, 
Ethereal  journies,  submarine  exploits, 
And  Katterfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end 
At  his  own  wonders  wond'ring  for  his  bread. 
'Tis  pleasant  through  theloop-holes  of  retreat 
To  peep  at  such  a  world  :   to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd  : 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gales 
At  a  safe  distance  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  th'  uninjur'd  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 
The  globe  and  its  concerns,  1  seem  advane'd 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height, 
That  lib'rates  and  exempts  me  from  them  all. 
It  turns  submitted  to  ray  \  iew,  turns  round 
With  all  its  seneralions;  I  behold 
The  tumult,  and  am  still ;  the  sound  of  war 
Has  lost  its  terrors  ere  it  reaches  me  ; 
Grieves,  but  alarms  me  not.  I  mourn  the  pride 
And  av'rice  that  makes  man  a  wolf  to  man, 
Hear  the  faint  echo  of  those  brazen  throats 
By  which  he  speaks  the  language  of  his  heart, 
And  sigh,  but  never  tremhle  at  the  sound. 
He  travels  and  expatiates,  as  the  bee 
From  flow'r  to  flow'r,  so  he  from  land  to  land ; 
The  manners,  customs,  policy  of  all 
Pay  contribution  to  the  store  he  gleans  ; 
He  sucks  intelligence  in  ev'ry  clime, 
And  spreads  the  honey  of  his  docp  research 
At  his  return,  a  rich  repast  for  me  ! 
He  travels,  and  I  too.     I  trvad  his  deck, 
Ascend  his  topmast,  through  his  peering  eyes 
Discover  countries,  with  a  kindred  heart 
Suffer  his  woes,  and  share  in  his  escape-. : 
While  fancy,  like  the  finger  of  a  clock, 
Kims  the  great  circuit,  and  is  still  at  home. 


§  112.     A  Fragment.     Mallet. 

Fair  morn  ascend?  :  fresh  zephyr's  breath 
Blows  lib'ral  o'er  yon  bloomy  heath, 
Where,  sown  profusely,  herb  and  flow'r, 
Of  balmv  smell,  of  healing  pow'r, 
Their  souls  in  fragrant  dews  exhale. 
And  breathe  fresh  life  in  ev'ry  gale. 
Here  spreads  a  green  expanse  of  plains, 
Where,  sweetly  pensive,  Silence  reigns ; 


And  there,  at  utmost  stretch  of  eye, 

A  mountain  fade-  into  the  sky  ; 

W  hile  winding  round,  diiius'd  and  deep, 

A  river  rolls  with  sounding  sweep. 

Of  human  heart  no  traces  near, 

I  seem  alone  with  nature  here  I 

Here  are  thy  walks,  ()  sacred  Health  ! 
The  Monarch's  bliss,  the  Beggar's  wealth, 
Flie  seas'ning  of  all  good  below, 
The  sovereign's  friend  in  joy  or  woe. 
O  Thou,  most  courted,  most  despis'd, 
And  but  in  absence,  duly  priz'd  ! 
Pow'r  of  the  soft  and  rosy  face  ! 
The  vivid  pulse,  the  vermeil  grace, 
The  spirits,  when  they  gayest  shine. 
Youth,  beauty,  pleasure,  all  are  thine  5 
0  sun  of  life  whose  heavenly  ray 
Lights  up  and  cheers  our  various  day, 
The  turbulence  of  hopes  and  fears, 
The  storm  of  fate,  the  cloud  of  years, 
Till  nature  with  thy  parting  light, 
Reposes  late  in  Death's  calm  night : 
Fled  from  the  trophied  roofs  of  state, 
Abodes  of  splendid  pain  and  hate  ; 
Fled  from  the  couch,  where,  in  sweet  slcep^ 
Hot  Riot  would  his  anguish  steep, 
But  tosses  through  the  midnight  shade, 
Of  death,  of  life,  alike  afraid  ; 
For  ever  fled  to  shady  cell, 
Where  Tcmp'rance,  where  the  Muses  dwell. 
Thou  oft  art  seen  at  early  dawn, 
Slow-pacina;  o'er  the  breezy  lawn  ; 
Or,  on  the  brow  of  mountain  high, 
In  silence  feasting  ear  and  eye 
With  song  and  prospect  which  abound 
From  birds,  and  woods,  and  waters  round. 

But  when  the  sun,  with  noon-tide  ray, 
Flames  forth  intolerable  day  ; 
While  Heat  sits  fervent  on  the  plain, 
While  Thirst  and  Langour  in  his  train 
(All  nature  sick'ning  in- the  bluze), 
Thou  in. the  wild  and  woody  maze 
That  clouds  the  vale  with  umbrage  deep, 
Impendent  from  the  neighb'ring  sleep, 
Wilt  find  betimes  a  calm  retreat. 
Where  breathing  Coolness  has  her  seat. 

There  plung'd  amid  the  shadows  brown, 
Imagination  lays  him  down  ; 
Attentive  in  his  airy  mood, 
To  ev'ry  murmur  of  the  wood  : 
The  bee  in  yonder  flow'rv  nook  ; 
The  chidings  of  the  headlong  brook  ; 
The  green  leaf  quiv'ring  in  the  gale  ; 
The  warbling  hill,  the  lowing  vale  ; 
The  distant  woodman's  echoing  3troke  ; 
The  thunder  of  the  falling  oak. 
From  thought  to  thought  in  virion  led, 
lie  holds  high  converse  with  the  Dead  ; 
Sages  or  Poets.     See,  they  rise  ! 
And  shadowy  skim  before,  his  eyes, 
Hark  1  Orpheus  strikes  the  lyre  again, 
That  soften 'd  savages  to  men  : 
Lo  !  Socrates,  the  Sent  of  Heaven, 
To  whom  its  moral  will  was  given. 

Father? 
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Fathers  and  Friends  of  human  kind  ! 
Thi'v  fonn'd  the  nations,  or  refin'd, 
With  all  that  mend-  the  head  and  heart, 
Enlight'ning  truth,  adorning  art. 

Thus  musing  in  the  solemn  shade, 
At  once  the  sounding  breeze  was  laid  : 
And  nature,  by  the  unknown  law, 
Shook  deep  with  reverential  awe; 
Dumb  silence  grew  upon  the  hour; 
A  brighter  night  involv'd  the  bow'r  ! 
When  issuing  from  the  inmost  wood, 
Appear'd  lair  Freedom's  Genius  good. 
O  Freedom  !  sov'veign  boon  of  Heav'n, 
Great  Charter  with  our  being  giv'n  ; 
For  which  the  patriot  and  the  sage 
Have  plann'd,  have  bled,  thro'  ev'ry  age  ! 
High  privilege  of  human  race, 
Beyond  a  mortal  monarch's  grace  : 
Who  cou'd  not  give,  who  cannot  claim, 
What  but  from  God  immediate  came  ! 


§113.  Ode  to  Evening.  Dr.  Jos.  Wartos. 
Hail,  meek-ev'd  maiden,  clad  in  sober  grey,  , 
Whose    soft   approach    the    weary    woodman 

loves  ; 
As  homeward  bent'to  kiss  hi?  prattling  babes 
Jocun'd  he  whistles  through  the  twilight  groves. 
When  Phoebus  sinks  behind  the  gilded  hills, 
You  lightly  o'er  the  misty  meadows  walk  ; 
The  drooping  daisies  bathe  in  dulcet  dews, 
A' id  nurse  the  nodding  violet's  tender  stalk. 
The  paqting  Dryads,  that  in  day's  fierce  heat 
To  inmost  bow'rs  and  cooling  caverns  ran, 
Return,  to  trip  in  wanton  ev'ning  dance ; 
Old  Sylvan  too  returns,  and  laughiug  Pan. 
To  the  deep  wood  the  clamorous  rocks  repair, 
Light  skims  the  swallow  o'er  the  wat'ry  scene. 
And  from  the  skcep-cot,  and  fresh-furrow'd  held , 
Stout  ploughmen  meet,  to  wrestle  on  the  green. 
The  swain,  that  artless  sings  on  yonder  rock, 
His  supping  sheep  and  lengfh'ningshadow  spies, 
Plcas'd  with  the  cool,  the  calm,  refreshing  hour, 
And  with  hoarse  humming  of  unnumber'd  flies. 
Now  ev'ry  Passion  sleeps :  de-ponding  Love, 
And  pining  Envy,  ever-restless  Pride  ; 
And  holy  Calm  creeps  o'er  my  peaceful  soul, 
Anger  and  mad  Ambition's  storm  subdue. 
O  modest  Evening  !   oft  let  me  appear 
A  wandering  votary  in  thy  pensive  train  ; 
List'ning  to  every  wildly-warbling  note 
That  fills  with  farewell  sweet  thy  dark'ning  plain . 


§114.  ttit.     An  Elegy.     By  Mr. Mason,  of 

Cambridge. 
Far   from  her  hallow'd   grot,   where,  mildly 

bright, 
The  pointer!  chrvstalsshot  their  tremblinglight ; 
From  dripping  moss,  where  sparkling  dew-drops 

fill,  [shell. 

Where  coral  gW/J,  where  twin' J  the  wreathed 
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Pale  I-is  lay  ;  a  willow'.-,  lowly  shade 

Spread  its  thin  foliage  o'er  the  sleeping  maid  ; 

Clos'd  was  her  eye,  and  from  her  heaving  breast 

In  careless  folds  loose  flow'd  her  eoneksa  vest  ; 

While  down  her  neck  her  vagrant  tresses  flow, 

In  all  the  awful  negligence  of  woe; 

Her  urn  sustain'd  her  arm,  ih«t  sculptur'd  vase 

Where  Vulcan's  art  had  lavish'd  all  tiis  grace. 

Here,  full  with  life,  was  heaven-taught  Science 

seen, 
Known  by  tlie  laurel  wreath  and  nuking  mien  ; 
L'here  cloud-crow n'd  Fame,  here  Peace,  sedate 
and  bland,  [wand  ; 

Swell'd  the  loud  trump,   and  wav'd  the  olive 
While  solemn  domes,  arch'd  shades,  and  viita3 

green, 
At  weil-mark'd  distance  close  the  sacred  scene. 

On  this  the  goddess  cast  an  anxious  look, 
Then  dropp'd  a  tender  tear,  and  thus  she  spoke : 
Yes,  I  could  once  with  pleas'd  attention  trace 
The  mimic  charms  of  this  prophetic  vase; 
Then  lift  my  head,  and  with  enraptur'd  eyes 
View  on  yon  plain  the  real  glories  rise. 
Yes,  Isis!  oft  hast  thou  rejoie'd  to  lead 
Thy  liquid  treasures  o'er  yon  fav'rite  mead  : 
( )ft  hast  thou  stopp'd  thy  pearly  car  to  gaze, 
While  ev'ry  Science  nurs'd  its  growing  bays; 
While  ev'ry  Youth,  with  fame's  strong  impulse 
Press'd  to  the  goal,  and  at  the  goal  untir'd,  [fir'd, 
Snatch'd  each  celestial  wreath  to  bind  his  brow 
The  Muses,  Graces,  Virtues,  could  bestow. 

E'en  now  fond  Fancy  leads  th'  ideal  train, 
And  ranks  her  troops  on  Memory's  ample  plain  j 
Sec!  the  firm  leaders  of  my  patriot  line, 
See!  Sidney,  Raleigh,  Hampden,  Somers, shine. 
See  Hough",  superior  to  a  tyrant's  doom, 
Smile  at  the  menace  of  the  slave  of  Rome  : 
Each  soul  whom  truth  could  fire, and  virtue  move, 
Each  breast  strong  panting  with  its  country's  love, 
All  that  to  Albion  gave  their  heart  or  head, 
That  wisely  counselld,  or  that  bravely  bled, 
All,  all  appear;  on  me  they  grateful  smile, 
The  well-earn' d  prize  of  every  virtuous  toil 
To  me  with  filial  reverence  they  bring. 
And  hang  fresh  trophies  o'er  my  honor' d  spring, 
Ah  !   1  remember  well  yon  beechen  spray, 
There  Addison  first  tun'd  his  polish'd  lay  ; 
'Twas  there  great  Cato's  form  first  met  his  eye, 
In  all  the  pomp  of  free-born  majesty;      [awe, 
"  My  son,"  be  cried,  "  observe  this  mien  with 
"  In  solemn  lines  the  strong  resemblance  draw; 
"  The  piercing  notes  shall  strike  each  British  ear, 
"  Each  British  eye  shall  drop  the  patriot  tearl 
"  And,  rous'd  to'elory'by  the  nervous  strain, 
"  Each  youth  shall  spurn  at  slavery 'sabject  reign, 
"  Shall  guard  with  Cato's  zeal  Britannia's  lawsv 
"  And  speak,  and  act,  and  bleed,  in  freedom's 
"  cause." 

The  Hero  spoke  ;  the  bard  assenting  bow'd  ; 
The  lay  to  Liberty  and  Cato  flow'd  ; 
While  Echo,  as  she  rov'd  the  vale  along, 
Join'd  the  strong  cadence  of  his  Roman  song. 

But,  ah  !  how  Stillness  slept  upon  the  ground, 

How  mute  attention  check'd  each  rising  sound, 

K  k  Scarce 
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[<  i  breeze  to  wa*e  the  leafy  spray, 
Scarce  trill'd  sweet  Philomel  her  softest  lay, 
W  i    icke walk'' I  musing  forth!  e'en  now  I 

Wisdom  thron'd  upon  his  brow  ;  [view 
I         I  landor  -mile  upon  his  modest  cheek, 
A  r.d  from  his  eve  all  Judsemcnt'sradiance  break. 
Twas  here  rhe  sage  his  manly  zeal  express'd, 
Here  stripp'd  vain  Falsehood  of  her  gaudy  vest ; 
Here  Truth's  collected  beams  first  fiil'd  hi?  mind. 
Kre  long  to  burst  in  brassing)  on  mankind  ; 
Ere  long  to  show  to  reason's  purged  eye, 
That  "  Nature's  first  best  gift  was  Liberty." 

Proud  of  this  won'drous  son,  sublime  I  stood, 
f  While  louder  surges  swell'd  mv  rapid  flood); 
Then,  vain  as  Niobc,  exulting  cried, 
Ilissus  !   roll  thy  fam'd  Athenian  tide  ; 
Tho'  Plato's  steps  oft  mark'd  thy  neighb'ring 
Tho'  fair  Lvcceum  lent  its  awful  shade,     [glade, 
Tho'  ev'rv  Academic  green  iinpress'd 
Its  ima^e  full  on  thy  reflecting  breast, 
Yet  my  pure  stream  shall  boa^t  as  proud  a  name, 
And  Britain's  Isis  flow  with  Attic  fame. 

.Alas  !  how  chang'd  !  where  now  that  Attic 
boast  ? 
See  !  Gothic  Licence  rage  o'er  all  mv  coast  ; 
See!   Hvdra  Faction  spreads  its  impious  reign, 
1      -on  each  breast,  and  madden  ev'ry  brain  : 
H<nce  frontless  crowds  that,  not  content  to  fright 
The  blushingCynlbia  from  her  throne  of  night, 
Blast  the  fair  face  of  day;  and,  madly  bold, 
To  Freedom's  foes  infernal  orgies  hold  ; 
To  Freedom's  foes, ah!  see  the  goblet  crown'd, 
Hear  plausive  shoots  to  Freedom-  foes  resound  -. 
The  horrid  notes  my  refluent  waters  daunt, 
The  Echoes  groan,  the  Dryads  quit  their  haunt; 
Learning,  that  once  to  all  diffus'd  her  beam, 
Now  sheds,  bv  stealth,  a  partial  private  gleam 
In  some  lone  cloister's  melancholy  shade, 
Where  a  firm  few  support  her  sickly  head, 
Despts'd,  insulted,  by  the  barb'rous  train, 
\\':io  scour,  like  Thracia's  moon-struck  rout, 


the 
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Sworn  foes,  like  them,  to  all  the  Muse  approves, 
All  Phoebus  favor*-,  or  Minerva  lores. 

Are  these  the  sons  my  fbst'ringbreast  mu^trenr, 
Grac'd  with  mv  name,  and  nurtur'd  by  my  care? 
Must  these  go  forth  from  my  maternal  hand 
To  deal  their  iri'ults  thro'  a  peaceful  land  ; 
And  boa^t,  while  Freedom  bleeds,  and  Virtue 

groans, 
That  "  Isis  taught  Rebellion  to  her  Sons  ? 
Forbid  it,  Heaven  !  and  let  rny  rising  waves 
Indignant  swell,  and  whelm  the  recreant  slue-! 
In  England's  cause  their  patriot  floods  employ, 
As  Xanthus  delug'd  in  the  cause  of  Troy. 
1    tlii,  denied  ;  then  point  «ome  secret  way 
Where   far,  far   hence   these  guiltlcs-   streams 

may  stray  :  [spreads 

Some  unknown  channel  lend,  where   Nature 
Inglorious  vale-;,  and  unfrequented  meads: 
There,  where  a  hind  soirees  tunes  hisru<>ticstrain, 
V\  litre  scarce  a  pilgrim  treads  the  pathless  plain, 
Content  I  'II  flow  ;  forget  that  c!er  my  tide 
Saw  yon  majestic  structures  crown  its  side ; 


For?et  that  e'er  my  wrapt  attention  hung 
Or  on  ilu-  Sage's  or  the  Poet's  tongue  ; 
Calm  and  RSign'd  my  humbler  lot  embrace, 
And,  pleas'd,  prefer  oblivion  to  disgrace. 


§  1 15.  Epistolary  Versesto  Geofge  (\l>nan,  Esq 
written  in  the  Year  17,">6. 

li:j  Mr.  Robert  Lloyd. 

You  know,  dear  George,  I'm  none  of  those 
That  condescend  to  write  in  prose  : 
Inspir'd  with  pathos  and  sublime, 
I  always  soar — in  doggrel  rhyme  ; 
And  scarce  can  ask  you  how  you  do, 
Without  a  jingling  line  or  two. 
Besides,  I  always  took  delight  in 
What  bears  the  name  of  easy  writing  ; 
Perhaps  the  reason  makes  it  please 
Is,  that  I  find  'tis  writ  with  ease. 

I  sent  a  notion  here  in  private, 
Which  public  taste  can  ne'er  connive  at, 
Which  thinks  no  wit  or  judgement  greater 
Than  Addison,  and  his  Spectator; 
Who  savs  (it  is  no  matter  where, 
Hut  that  he  says  it  I  can  swear) 
With  easy  verse  most  bards  are  smitten, 
Because  they  think  it 's  easy  written  ; 
Whereas,  the  easier  it  appears, 
The  greater  marks  of  care  it  wears  ; 
Of  which  to  give  an  explanation, 
Take  this,  by  way  of  illustration  : 
The  fam'd  Mat.  Prior,  it  is  said, 
Oft  bit  his  nails,  and  scratch'd  his  head, 
And  chang'd  a  thought  a  hundred  times, 
Because  he  did  not  like  the  rhymes  '• 
To  make  my  meaning  clear,  and  please  ye, 
In  short,  he  labor'd  to  write  easy. 
And  yet  no  Critic  e'er  defines 
His  poem's  into  labor'd  lines. 
I  have  a  simile  will  hit  him  ; 
His  verse,  like  clothes,  was  made  to  fit  him  ; 
Which  (as  no  ta>  lor  e'er  denied) 
The  better  fit  the  more  thev  're  tried. 

Though  1  have  mentioned  Prior's  name. 
Think  not  I  aim  at  Prior's  fame. 
'Tis  the  result  of  admiration 
To  spend  itself  in  imitation  ; 
If  imitation  may  be  said, 
Which  is  in  mc  by  nature  bred, 
And  vou  have  better  proofs  than  these 
That  I  'in  idolater  of  Ease. 

Who,  but  a  madman  would  engage 
A  Poet  in  the  present  age  ? 
Write  what  we  will,  our  works  bespeak  us 
Imitutorcs,  senium  Pecus. 
Tale,  Elegy,  or  lofty  Ode, 
We  travel  in  the  beaten  road  : 
The  proverb  still  sticks  clo«ely  by  us, 
Nil  dictum,  quod  non  dictum priug. 
The  only  comfort  that  I  know 
Is,  that  'twas  said  an  aue  ago, 
Ere  Milton  soar'd  in  thought  sublime, 
Ere  Pope  refin'd  the  chink  of  rhyme, 

Ere 
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Ere  Column  wrote  in  stvle  BO  pure. 

Or  the  great  Town  the  Connoisseur; 

Ere  I  burleaqb'd  the  rural  cit, 

l'r  Hid  to  hedge  in  my  scraps  of  wit  , 

And,  happy  in  the  close  connexion, 

T'  acquire  some  name  from  their  reflection  : 

So  (the  similitude  i<  trite) 

The  moon  still  shines  with  borrow'd  light  j 

And,  like  the  race  of  modern  beaux, 

Ticks  with  the  sun  for  her  lae'd  clothes. 

Mcthinks  there  is  no  better  time 
To  show  the  use  I  make  of  rhyme, 
Than  now,  when  I,  who  from  beginning 
Was  always  fond  of  couplet-si  oningj 
Presuming  on  good-nature's  score, 
Thus  Jay  my  bantling  at  your  door. 

The  first  advantage  which  1  see 
Is,  that  I  ramble  loose  and  free: 
The  bard  indeed  full  oft  complains 
That  rhymes  are  fetters,  links,  and  chains  ; 
And,  when  he  wants  to  lean  the  fence, 
Siill  keeps  him  prU'ner  to  the  sense. 
Howe'er  in  common-place  he  rage, 
Rhyme  's  like  your  fetters  on  the  stage, 
Which,  when  the  player  one-  hath  wore, 
It  makes  him  only  strut  the  more, 
While,  raving  in  pathetic  strains, 
lie  shakes  his  legs  to  clank  his  chains. 

From  rhyme,  as  from  a  handsome  face, 
Nonsense  acquires  a  kind  of  grace; 
I  therefore  give  it  all  its  scope, 
That  sense  may,  unperceiv'd,  elope. 

So  M rs  of  basest  tricks 

(I  love  a  fling  at  politics) 

Amuse  the  nation,  court,  and  king,  . 

With  breaking  F — kes,  and  hanging  Byng; 

And  make  each  puny  rogue  a  prey, 

While  they,  the  greater,  slink  away. 

This  simile,  perhaps,  would  strike, 

If  match'd  with  something  more  alike; 

Then  take  it  dress'd  a  second  time 

lu  Prior's  Ease,  and  my  Sublime. 

Say,  did  you  never  chance  to  meet 

A  mob  of  people  in  the  street, 

Ready  to  give  the  robb'd  relief, 

And  in  all  haste  to  catch  a  thief; 

While  the  sly  rogue  who  filch'd  the  prey, 

Too  close  beset  to  run  away, 

Stop  thief !  stop  thief !  exclaims  aloud, 

And  so  escapes  among  the  crowd  ? 

So  Ministers,   8:c. 

O  England,  howl  mourn  thy  fate! 
For  sure  thy  losses  now  are  great ; 
Two  such  what  Briton  can  endure?  ■ 
Minorca,  and  the  Connoisseur! 

To-day*,  or  e'er  the  sun  goes  down, 
Will  die  the  Censor,  Mr.  Town  ! 
He  dies,  whoe'er  takes  pains  to  con  him, 
With  "  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him  :" 


0  may  his  name  these  verses  save, 
Be  these  inscribed  upon  his  grave  : 

"  Know,  Reader,  that  on  Thursday  died 
"  The  Connoisseur,  a  Suicide  ! 
'•  Yet  think  not  that  his  soul  is  fled, 
"  Nor  rank  him  'mongst  the  vulgar  dead, 
"  Howe'er  defunct  you  set  him  down, 
"  He  'i  only  going  out  of  1'vicn." 


§   116.     Ode  to  Artlnir  Onslow,  Esq\. 

THIS  goodly  frame  what  virtue  so  approves, 
And  testifies  the  pure  ethereal  spirit, 
As  mild  Benevolence ! 
She,  with  her  sister  Mercy,  still  awaits 
Beside  th'  eternal  throne  of  Jove, 
And  measures  forthwith  unwithdrawinghand 
The  blessings  of  the  various  year, 
Sunshine  or  show'r,  and  chides  the  madding 
-     •  tempest.  [ritv. 

With  her  the  heaven-bred  nymph,  meek  Cha- 
Shall  fashion  Onflow  forth  in  fairest  portrait; 
And  with  recording  care 
Weave  the  fresh  wreath  that  llow'ring  virtue 
claims. 
But,  oh,  what  Muse  shall  join  the  band? 
He  long  has  sojoum'd  in  the  sacred  haunts, 
And    knows    each    whisp'ring    grot  and 
glade 
Trod  by  Apollo  and  the  light-foot  Graces, 

How  then  shall  awkward  gratitude, 
And  the  presumption  of  untutor'd  duty, 
Attune  my  numbers,  all  too  rude? 
Little  he  recks  the  meed  of  such  a  song; 
Yet  will  I  stretch  aloof, 
And  when  I  tell  of  Courtesy, 
Of  well-attcmpcr'd  Zeal, 
Of  awful  Prudence  soothing  fell  Contention, 
Where  shall  the  lineaments  agree 
But  in  thee,  Onslow?  You  your  wonted  leave 
Indulge  me,  nor  misdeem  a  soldier's  bold  em- 
prize, 
Who,  in  the  dissonance  of  barb'rsms  war 
Long  train'd,  revisits  oft  the  sacred  treasures 
Of  antique  memory  ! 
Or  where  sage  Pindar  reins  his  fiery  car 

Through  the  vast,  vault  of  Heaven  secure, 
Or  what  th'  Attic  Muse  that  Homer  fill'd, 
Her  other  son,  thy  Milton  taught, 
Or  range  the  flow'ry  fields  of  gentle  Spct.ccr, 

And,  ever  as  I  go,  allurements  vain 
Cherish  a  feeble  fire,  and  fved  my  idle 
Fancy  :  oh  could  1  once 
Charm  to  their  melodv  my  shriliing  reeds! 

To  Henries  and  to  Edwards  old. 
Dread  names!  I  'd  meditate  the  faithful  song; 
Or  tell  what  time  Britannia, 


*  September  30th,  1756,  when  Mr.  Town,  author  of  the  Connoisseur,  a  periodical  Essay  (since 
published  in  four  volumes,  printed  for  R.  Baldwin,  London),  took  leave  of  his  readers,  with  an  hu- 
morous account  of  himself. 

f  This  elegant  Poem  was  written  by  a  Gentleman  well  known  in  the  learned  world,  as  a  token  of  gra- 
titude for  favors  conferred  on  his  father  during  the  last  war,  whose  character  be  has  therein  assumed. 
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Whilom  the  fairest  daughter  of  oltl  Ocean, 

In  1'  ithly  disarray,  dull  eyes. 
And  faded  cheek,  wept  o'er  her  abject  sons ; 

Till  William,  great  deliverer! 
Ltd  on  the  comely  train,  gay  Liberty, 
KlI'.'  ion,  matron  staid, 
With  all  herkindrecl  gpddes 
Justice,  with  steady  brow, 
Trim  Plenty,  laureat  Peace,  and  green-hair'd 
Commerce, 
In  flowing  vest  of  thousand  hues. 
Fain  would  [/shadow  out  old  Bourbon's  pile 
Tott'rimi  with  doubtful  weight,  and  threat' ning 
cumb'rous  fall ; 
Or  trace  our  navy,  where  in  tow'ring  pride 
O'er  t.ie  wide  swelling  waste  it  rolls  aveng 
As  when  collected  clouds 
Forth  from  the  gloomy  south,  in  deep  army, 
Athwart  the  dark'mng  landscape  throng, 
Fraught  with  loud  storms,  and  thunder's  dread- 
ful peal, 
At  which  the  murd'rer  stands  aghast, 
And  wasting  Riot  ill  dissembles  terror. 

How  headlong  Rhone  and  Lbro,  erst  distain'd 
With  Moorish  carnage,  quakes  thro'  all   her 
branches  ! 
Soon  shall  I  greet  the  morn,         [name, 
When,  Europe  sav'd,  Britain  and  George's 
Shall  sound  o'er  Llandria's  level  field, 
Familiar  in  domestic  merriment ; 

Or  bv  the  jolly  mariner 
Be  carol'd  loud  adown  the  echoing  Danube. 

The  just  memorial  of  fair  deeds 
Still  flourishes,  and,  like  th'  untainted  soul, 
Blossoms  in  freshest  a'_re  above 
The  weary  flesh,  and  envy's  rankling  wound. 
Such,  after  years  mature, 
In  full  account  shall  be  thy  meed. 

Oh  may  your  rising  hope 
Well  principled  in  ev'ry  virtue  bloom  ! 
Till  a  fresh-springing  flock  implore 
Withinfanthandsagrandsire'spow'rfulpray'r, 
Or  round  pour  honor'd  couch  their   pnutling 
«ports  pursue. 


§  117.    Ode  to  Melancholy.    Ogilvif.. 

Hail,  queen  of  thought  sublime!  propitious 
pow'r,  [roam, 

Who  o'er  the  unbounded    waste   art  joy'd  to 
Led  bv  the  moon,  when,  at  the  midnight  hour, 
Her  pile  rays  tremble  thro'  the  dusky  gloom. 
O  hear  rae.  Goddess,  to  thy  peaceful  seat! 
Whether  toHccla'3  cloud-wrapt  brow  convey'd, 
Orlodg'd  where  mountains  screen  thydeepretreat, 
Orwand'ring  wild  thro'  Chili's  boundless  shade. 
Say,  rove  thy  steps  o'er  Libya's  naked  waste  ? 
Or  seek  some  distant  solitary  shore  ? 
Or,  on  the  Ande's  topmost  mountain  plac'd, 
Doit  sit,  and  hear  the  solemn  thunder  roar  ? 
Fix'd  on  some,  hanging  rock's  projected  brow, 
Hear'st  thou  low  murmunfromthedisrarttdome; 
Or  stray  thy  feet  where  pale,  dejected  Woe 
JPoiirs  her  long  wail  from  some  lamented  tomb: 


Hark  !  von  deep  echo  strikes  the  trembling  ear! 
See  night's  dun  curtain  wraps  the  darksome  pole! 
O'er  heaven's  blue  arch  von  rolling  worlds  ap- 
pear, 
And  rouse  to  solemn  thought,  th'  aspiring  soul. 
()  lead  my  steps  beneath  the  moon's  dim  ray, 
Where  Tadmor  stands  all  desert  and  alone! 
While  from  her  rime-shook  tow'rs  the  bird  of 
prey  [moan. 

Sounds  thro'    the   night    her   long-rcs»undmg 
Or  bear  me  far  to  yon  dark,  dismal  plain. 
Where  fell-eyed  tigers,  all  a  thirst  for  blood, 
Howl  to  the  desert :  while  the  horrid  train 
Roams  o'er   the  wild  where  once  great  Babel 

stood ; 
That  queen  of  nations  !  whose  superior  call 
Rous'd  the  broad  Last,  and  bid  her  armsdestroy! 
\\  hen  warm'd  to  mirth,  let  judgement  mark  her 
And  deep  reflection  dash  the  lip  of  joy.      [fall, 
Short  is  Ambition's  gay  deceitful  dream, 
Through  wreaths  of  blooming  laurel  bind  her 

brow  : 
Calm  thought  dispels  the  a  isionary  scheme, 
And  lime's  cold  breath  dissolves  the  with'ring 

bough.    ^  ^. 
Slow  as  some  mini*  saps  th'  aspiring  tow'r, 
When  working  secret  with  destructive  aim, 
Unseen,  unheard,  thus  moves  the  stealing  hour, 
But  works  the  fall  of  empire,  pomp,  and  name. 
Then  let  thy  pencil  mark  the  traits  of  man  ; 
Full  in  the  draught  be  keen-eyed  Hope  por- 

tray'd  : 
Let  flutt'ring  Cupids  crowd  the  growing  plan  : 
Then  give  one  touch, and  dash  it  deep  with  shade. 

Beneath  the  plume  that  flames  with  glancing 

rays 
Be  Care's  deep  engines  on  the  soul  impress'd  ; 
Beneath  the  hemlet's  keen  refulgent  blaze 
Let  Grief  si!  pining  in  the  canker'd  breast. 

Let  Love's  gay  son%  a  smiling  train,  appear, 
With  beauty  piere'd — yet  heedless  of  the  dart ; 
While, closel  \-eouch'd, pale,  sick'ningLnvy  near 
Whets  her  fell  sling,  and  points  it  at  the  heart. 

Perch'd,  like  a  raven,  on  some  blasted  yew, 
Let  Guilt  revolve  the  thoimht-distracting  sin  ; 
Scar'd  —  while  her  eyes  survey  th'  ethereal  blue, 
Lest  heajven's  strong  lightning  burst  the  dark 

within. 
Then  paint,  impending  o'er  the  maddening  deep 
That  reck,  where  heart-struck  Sappho,  vainly 

brave, 
Stood  firm  of  soul  —  then  from  the  dizzy  steep 
Impetuous  sprung,  and  dash'd  the  boiling  wave. 

Here,  wrapt  in  studious  thought,  let  Fancy  rove. 
Still  prompt  to  mark  Suspicion's  secret  snare  ; 
To  see  where  Anguish  nips  the  bloom  of  Love, 
Or  trace  more  Grandeur  to  the  domes  of  Care. 

Should  e'er  Ambition's  tow'ring  hopes  inflame. 
Let  judging  reason  draw  the  veil  aside; 
Or,  firuwiih  envy  at  some  mighty  name, 
Read  o'er  the  monument  that  tells —  He  d  ed. 

What 
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What  arc  the  ensigrra  ot'fWjWrirtl  Sway  ? 
What  all  that  Fortune's  hb'ra  I  hand  has  brought? 
Teach  they  tlie  voice  to  pour  .1  sweeter  lay? 
Or  rouse  the  soul  to  rftore  ekaltcd  thought  ? 
When  bleeds  the  heart  as  Genius  blooms  un- 
known ? 
When  melts  the  eve  o'er  Virtue^  mournful  bier? 
Not  wealth,  but  pity,  swells  ille  bursting  groan? 
Not  pow'r,  but  whisp'ring  Nature,  prompts  the 

tear. 
Sav,  genthe  mourner,  in  von  mouldy  vault, 
Wherethe  worm  ('.Miens  on  sofhescepfer'd  brow, 
Beneath  that  roofwithsculptn'r'd  marble fraught, 
Why  sleep,  nhrriov'd  the  breathless  dust  below? 
Sleeps  it  more  sweetly  than  the  simple  swain 
Beneath  some  mossy  turf  that  rests  his  head  ; 
W  here  the  lone  widow  tells  the  night  her  pain, 
And  eve  with  dewy  tear-,  embalms  the  dead  ? 
The  lily,  screen'd  from  ev'ry  ruder  gale, 
Courts  not  the  cultur'd  snot  where  roses  spring; 
But  blows  neglected  in  the  peaceful  vale, 
And  scents  the  zephyr's  balmv  breathing  wing. 
The  busts  of  grandeur,  and  the  pomp  of  pow'r, 
Can  these  bid  Sorrow's  gushing  tears  subside  ? 
Can  these  avail  in  that  tremendous  hour, [tide  ? 
"When  Death's  cold  band   congeals  the  purple 
Ah  no  !   the  mighty  names  are  beard  no  more  : 
Pride'l  thought  sublime,  and  Beauty's  kindling 

bloom, 
Serve  but  to  sport  one  flying  moment  o'er, 
And  swell  with  pompous  verse  th'  escutcheon' d 

tomb. 
For  me — may  Passion  ne'er  mv  soul  invade, 
Nor.be  the  whims  of  tow'ring  Phrcfizy  giv'n  ; 
Let  Wealth  ne'er  court  me  from  the  peaceful 
shade  [ven  ! 

Where  Contemplation  wings  the  soul  to  llea- 
Oh  guard  me  safe  from  Joy's  enticing  snare  ! 
With  each  extreme  that  Pleasure  tries  to  bide, 
The  poison'd  breath  of  slow-consuming  Gate, 
The' noise  of  Folly,  and  the  dreams  of  Pride. 
But  oft,  when  midnight's  sadly  solemn  knell 
Sounds  long  and  distant  from  the  sky-topl  tovv'r, 
Calm  let  me  sit  in  Prober's  lonely  cell*, 
Or  walk  with  Milton  thro'  the  dark  obscure. 
Thus,  when  the  transient  dream  of  life  is  fled, 
May  some  sad  friend  reeal  the  former  years  ; 
Then,  stretch'd  in  silence  o'er  my  dusty  bed, 
Pour  the  warm  gush  of  sympathetic  tears. 


§  118.     Ode  to  the  Genius  of  SIcaksprare. 

Ogilvie. 

I.     1. 

Rapt  (rem  the  glance  of  mortal  eye, 

S  ly,  bursts  thy  Genius  to  the  world  of  light  ? 

Seeks  it  yon  star-bespangled  sky  ? 

Or  skims  its  fields  with  rapid  flight  ? 

Or,  mid  yon  plains  where  Fancy  strays, 

Courts  it  the  balmy  breathing  gale  ? 


Or  where  the  \  iolet  pale 

Droops  o'er  the  uieen-embroider'd  stream  ^ 

Or  w  here  youni  Zephyr  stir-,  the  rustling  sprays, 

Lies  all  dissolvd  in  fairy  dream. 

O'er  you  bleak  desert's  unfrequented  round 

Seest  thou  where  Nature  treads  the  dcep'ning 

gloom, 
Sits  on  yon  hoary  tnw'r  with  ivy  crown'd, 
Or  wildly  wails  o'er  thy  lamented  tomb  ? 
Hcar'sl  thouthesojemn  music  wind  along?  [songj 
Or  thrills  the  warbling  note,  in  thy  melliiiuous 

I.     8. 
Oft,  while  on  earth,  'twas  thine  to  rove 
Where'er  the  wild-ey'd  goddess  lov'dto  roam, 
To  trace  serene  the  gloomy  grove, 
Or  haunt  meek  Quiet's  simple  dome  ; 
Still  hovering  round  the  Nine  appear, 
That  pour  the  soid  transporting  strain; 
Join'u  to  the  Loves'  gay  train, 
The  loose  rob'd  Graces,  crown'd  with  flow'rs, 
The  light  wing'd  gales  that  lead  the  vernal  year, 
And  wake  the  rosy-featur'd  hours. 
O'er  all  bright  Fancy's  beamy  radiance  shone, 
How  flarn'o  thy  bosom  as  her  charms  reveal  I 
Her  flre-clad  eye  sublime,  her  starry  zone, 
Her  traces  loose,  that  wanton'd  on  the  gale  : 
On  thee  the  goddess  fix'd  her  ardent  look, 
Then  from  her  glowing  lips  these  melting  ac- 
cents broke : 

I.  3 

"  To  thee  my  favorite  son,  belong 

"  The  lays  that  steal  the  list'ning  hour ; 

"  To  pour  the  rapture-darting  song, 

"  To  paint  gay  Hope's  Elysian  bovver. 

"  From  Nature's  hand  to  snatch  the  dart, 

"  To  cleave  with  pangs  the  bleeding  heart; 

"  Or  lightly  sweep  the  trembling  string, 

"  And  call  the  Loves  with  purple  wing 

"  From  the  blue  deep,  where  they  dwell 

"  With  Naiads  in  the  pearly  cell. 

"  Soft  on  the  sea-born  goddess  gaze-f- ; 

"  Or  in  the  loose  robes'  floating  maze, 

"  Dissolv'd  in  downy  slumbers  rest  ; 

"  Or  flutter  o'er  her  panting  breast. 

"  Or  wild  to  melt  the  yielding  soul, 

"  Let  Sorrow,  clad  in  sable  stole, 

"'  Slow  to  thy  musing  thought  appear; 

"  Or  pensive  Pity,  pale  ; 

"  Or  Love's  desponding  tale  [tear." 

"  Call  from  th'  intender'd  heart  the  sympathetic 

II.  I. 

Say,  whence  the  maeic  of  thy  mind  ? 

Why  thrills  thy  music  on  the  springs  of  thought? 

Why,  at  thy  pencil's  touch  refm'd, 

Starts  into  life  the  glowing  draught  ? 

On  yonder  fairy  carpet  laid, 

Where  beauty  pours  eternal  bloom, 

And  zephyr  breathes  perfume  ; 

There  nightly  to  the  tranced  eye 

Profuse  the  radiant  goddess  stood  display 'd, 

With  all  her  smiling  offspring  nigh. 


See  Shakspeare's  Tempest, 
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Sudden  the  mantling  cliff,  the  arching  wood, 
The  broider'd  mead,  the  landscape  and  tttegfove, 

Hills,  vales,  andsky-dipt  seas,  and  torrenu  rude, 
Grots,  rills,  and  shades, and  buw'rs.that  breath'd 

of  love, 
All  burst  to  sight !  while  glancing  on  the  view, 
Titanja's  sporting  tram  brush'd  lightly  o'er  the 
II.     2.  [dew. 

The  palcey'd  Gc-nius  of  the  shade 
Led  thy  bold  step  to  Prosper'*  magic  how'r  ; 
Whose  voice  the  howling  winds  obev'd, 
V  hi>_e  dark  spell  chain'd  the  rapid  hour  : 
Then  rose  serene  the  <ea-g;irt  isle  ; 
Gay  scenes,  by  Fancy's  touch  reriu'd, 
Glow'd  to  the  musing  mind  : 
Such  visions  bless  the  hermit's  dream, 
When  hovering  angels  prompt  his  placid  smile, 
Or  paint  some  high  ecstatic  theme. 
Then  flam'd  Miranda  on  th'  cnraptur'd  gaze, 
'I  hcn.-ail'd bright Arielonthe  bat's  fleet  wing  : 
Or  starts  the  list'ning  throng  in  still  amaze, 
The  wild  note  trembling  on  the  aerial  string  ! 
1  he  form,  in  heaven's  resplendent  vesture  gay, 
Floats  on  the  mantling  cloud,  and  pours  the 

melting  lay  *. 

II.     3. 

Oh  lay  me  near  yon  limpid  stream, 

"W  hose  murmur  soothes  the  ear  of  woe  ! 

There  in  some  sweet  poetic  dream 

Let  Fancy's  bright  Elysium  glow  ! 

Tis  done  —  o'er  all  the  blushing  mead 

The  dark  wood  shakes  his  cloudy  head  : 

Below,  the  lily-fringed  dale 

Breathes  its  mild  fragrance  on  the  gale; 

W  hilc,  in  pastime  all  unseen, 

Titania,  rob'd  in  mantle  green, 

Sports  on  tiie  mossy  bank  :   her  train 

Skims  light  along  the  gleaming  plain  : 

Or  to  the  fluil'ring  breeze  unfold 

The  blue  wing  streak'd  with  beamy  gold  ; 

Its  pinions  op'ning  to  the  light ! — * 

Say,  burets  the  vision  on  my  sight? 

Ah,  no  !  by  Shakspeare's  pencil  drawn, 

The  beauteous  shapes  appear  ; 

While  meek-eyed  Cynthia  near  [lawnf. 

Illumes   with   streams'  ray  the  silver  mantled 

III.     J. 
But  hark  !   the  tempest  how  Is  afaf, 
Bursts    ihe    loud   whirlwind  o'er  the 
What  cherub  blows  the  trump  of  war 
What  demon  rides  the  stormy  blast? 
Red  from  the  lightning's  livid  blaze, 
The  bleak  heath  ru>hes  on  the  sight , 
Then,  wrapt  in  sudden  night 
Dissolves.  —  Hut,  ah  I  what  kingly  form 
Roams  tlte  lone  desert's  desolated  maze  \     , 
I.  naw'd,  nor  heeds  the  sweeping  ^torm  ? 
Ye  pale-ey'd  lightnings,  spare  the  cheek  of  age 
Vain  wish!  tho'anguishhearesthebiiistinggroan 
Deaf  as  the  flint,  the  marble  ear  of  rage 


[waste! 
pathless 


Hears  not  the  mourner's  unavailing  moan  : 
Heart-pierc'd  he  bleeds;  and,  stung  with  wild 
despair,  [hair. 

Bares  his  time-blasted  head,  and  tears  his  silver 

III.     2. 
Lo  !  on  yon  long-resounding  shore, 
Where  the  rock  totters  o'er  the  headlong  deep  ; 
^  hat  phantoms  bath'd  in  infant  gore 
Stand  mutt'ring  on  the  dizzy  steep  ! 
Their  murmur  shakes  the  zephyr's  wing! 
The  storm  obeys  their  powerful  spell; 
See  from  this  gloomy  cell 
Fierce  Winter  starts  !   his  scowling  eye 
Blots  the  fair  mantle  of  the  breathing  Spring, 
And  lowers  along  the  ruffled  sky, 
To  the  deep  vault  the  yelling  harpies  run  §  ; 
Its  yawning  mouth  receives  th'  infernal  crew, 
Dim  thro'  the  black  gloom  winks  the  glimmer- 
ing sun, 
And  the  palefuruacegleamswithbrimstoneblue. 
Hell  howls ;  andfiends, that  join  the  dire  acclaim, 
Dance  on  the  bubbling  tide,   and   point  the 
livid  flame. 

III.     3. 
But,  ah  !  on  Sorrow's  cvprcss  bough 
Can  beauty  breathe  her  genial  bloom  ? 
On  Deaths  cold  cheek  will  passion  glow  ? 
Or  .Mti-ic  warble  from  the  tomb  ? 
There  sleeps  the  Bard,  whose  tuneful  tongue 
Pour'd  the  full  stream  of  mazy  song. 
Young  Spring,  with  lip  of  ruhy,  here 
Show'rs  from  her  lap  the  blushing  year  ; 
While,  along  the  turf  reclin'd, 
The  loose  wing  swimming  on  the  wind, 
The  Loses,  with  forward  gesture  bold. 
Sprinkle  the  sod  with  spangling  gold  : 
And  oft  the  bluc-eved  Graces  trim 
Dance  lightly  round  on  downv  limb, 
Oft  too,  when  eve,  demure  and  still, 
Chequers  the  green  dale's  purling  rill, 
Sweet  Fancy  pours  the  plainth e  strain; 
Or,  wrapt  in  soothing  dream, 
By  Avon's  ruffled  stream,  [the  plain. 

Hears  the  low-murmuring  gale  that  dies  along 

§  11  [)•     Ode  to  Time ;  occasioned  In  seeing  (he 
Ruins  of  an  old  Castle.     Ogilvie. 
I.      1. 
O  thou,  who  mid  the  world-involving  gloom, 
-Sirt'st  on  von  solitary  spire! 
Or  slowly  shak'st  the  sounding  dome, 
Or  hcar'st  the  wildly-warbling  lyre; 
Say,  when  thy  musing  scud 
Bills  distant  times  unrol, 
And  marks  the  flight  of  each  revolving  year, 
Of  years  whose  slow-consuming  pow'r 
Has  clad  with  moss  von  leaning  low'r 
That  saw  the  race  of  Glory  run, 
That  mark'd  Ambition's  setting  sun, 
That  shook  old  Empire's  tow'ring  pride, 
That  swept  them  down  the  floating  tide — 


Ariel :  see  the  Tempest. 


f  See  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
5  The  Witches  in  Macbeth. 
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Say,   when  these  lone-unfolding  seenes  appear, 
Streams  down  thy  hoary  cheek  the  pity-dartm 
tear  ? 


I.     2. 

Cast  o'er  yon  trackless  waste  thy  wand'ring  eye  : 

Y>>n  hill,  whose  gold-illutnin'd  hrow, 

Just  trembling  thro'  the  bending  sky, 

O'erlooks  the  boundless  wild  below, 

Once  bore  the  branching  wood 

That  o'er  yon  murmuring  flood 

Hung  wildly  waving  to  the  rustling  gale  ; 

The  naked  heath  with  moss  o'ergrown, 

That  hears  the  lone  owl's  nightly  moan, 

Once  bloom'd  with  summer's  copious  store, 

Once  rais'd  the  lawn-bespangled  ilow'r ; 

Or  heard  sonic  lover's  plaintive  lay, 

When,  by  pale  Cynthia's  silver  ray, 

AH  wild  he  wander' d  o'er  the  lonely  dale,    [tale. 

And  taught  the  list'ning  moon  the  melanchoU 

I.  3. 

Ye  wilJs  where  heaven-rapt  Fancy  roves  ! 

Ye  sky  crown'd  hills,  and  solemn  groves  1 

Ye  low-brow'd  vaults,  ye  gloomy  cells  ! 

Ye  caves  where  night-bred  Silence  dwells! 

Ghosts  that  in  yon  lonely  hall 

Lightly  glance  along  the  wall ; 

Or  beneath  yon  iw'd  tow'r, 

At  the  silent  midnight  hour, 

Stand  array'd  in  spotless  while, 

And  stain  the  dusky  robe  of  Night  ; 

Or  with  slow  solemn  pauses  roam 

O'er  the  [ong-sounding  hollow  dome  ! 

Say,  mid  yon  desert  solitary  round, 

When  darkness  wraps  the  boundless  spheres, 

Does  ne'er  some  dismal,  dying  sound 

On  Night's  dull  serious  ear  rebound  ;        [vears  ? 

That  mourns  the  ceaseless  lapse  of  life-consuming 

II.  I. 

O  call  th'  inspiring  glorious  hour  to  view, 
When  Caledonia's  martial  train 
From  yon  steep  rock's  high-arching  brow 
Pour'd  on  the  heart-struck  dying  Dane  ! 
When  War's  blood-tinctur'd  spear 
Hung  o'er  the  trembling  rear  ;  [flight : 

When  light-heel'd  Terror  wing'd  their  headlong- 
Yon  tow'rs  then  rung  with  wild  alarms  ! 
Yon  desert  glearn'd  with  shining  arms  !  • 
While  on  the  bleak  hill'.-  bright 'ning  spire 
Bold  Victory  flani'd,  with  eves  of  fire  ; 
Her  limbs  celestial  robes  enfold, 
Her  wings  were  ling'd  with  spangling  g°ld, 
She  spoke  :   her  words  infus'd  resistless  might, 


The  vale  where  musing  Quiet  treads, 
The  llow'r-clad  lawns,  and  bloomy  meads, 
Or  streams  where  Zephyr  love-  to  stray 
Beneath  the  pale  eve's  twinkling  ra\  ; 
Or  waving  woods  detain  the  sight  — 
W  hen  from  the  glooiuv  cave  of  night 
Some  cloud  sweeps  shadowy  o'er  the  dusky  skies, 
And  wraps  the  flying  scene,    that  fades,   and 
swims,  and  dies. 

II.    3. 
Lo!  rising  from  von  dreary  tomb, 
What  spectres  stalk  across  the  gloom  ! 
With  haggard  eyes,  and  visage  pale, 
And  voice  that  moans  with  feeble  wail' 
O'er  yon  long  resounding  plain 
Slowly  moves  the  solemn  train  ; 
W  ailing  wild  with  shrieks  of  woe 

i  O'er  the  bones  that  rest  below  ! 
While  the  dull  night's  startled  ear 
Shrinks  aghast  with  thrilling  fear  ! 

J  Or  stand  with  thin  robes  wasting  soon, 

j  .And  eyes  that  blast  the  sick'ning  moon  '. 

J  Yet  these,  ere  Time  had  roll'd  their  years  away, 

!  Ere  Death's  fell  arm  had  mark'd  its  aim, 

!  Ilul'd  yon  proud  tow'rs  with  ample  sway, 

j  Beheld  the  trembling  swains  obey, 

I  And  wrought  the  glorious  deed  that  swell' d  the 
trump  of  Fame. 

Ill,     1. 

|  Rut  why  o'er  these  indulge  the  bursting  sigh  ? 
Feels  not  each  shrub  the  tempest's  pow'r  ? 

!  Hocks  not  the  dome  when  whirlwinds  fly  ? 

I  Nor  shakes  the  hill  when  thunders  roar? 
I,o  !   mould' ring,  wild,  unknown, 

J  What  fanes,  what  tew'rs  o'erthrown, 

i  What  tumbling  chaos  marks  the  waste  of  Time  ! 

:  I  see  Palmyra's  temples  fall  ; 

j  Old  Ruin  shakes  the  hanging  wall  ! 

j  Yon  waste  where  roaming  lions  howl, 

I  Yon  aisle  where  moans  the  grey-eyed  owl, 

'  Shows  the  Proud  Persian's  great  abode  *  ; 

j  Where  sceptred  once,  an  earthly  god  !     [clime. 
His    pow'r- clad    arm    control'd    each    happier 
Where  sports  the  warbling  Muse,  and  Fancy 
soars  sublime. 

III.    2. 
Hark  !  what  dire  sound  rolls  murm'ring  on  the 
Ah!  what  soul-thirsting  scene  appears  ?    [gale? 
I  see  the  cohunn'd  arches  fail ! 
And  structures  hoar,  the  boast  of  years! 
What  mould'ring  piles,  decay 'd, 
Gleam  through  the  moon-streak'd  shade, 


Rut,  ah!  what  hand  the  smiling  prospect  brings! 

W  hat  voice  reeals  th'  expiring  day  ? 

See,  darling  swift  on  eagle-wings, 

The  glancing  moment  bursts  away  ! 

So  from  some  mountain's  head,, 

In  mantling  gold  array'd, 

While  bright-eyed  Fancy  standi  in  sweet  surprise: 


And  warm'd  the  bounding  heart,  and  rous'd  the  ]  Where  Rome's  proud  genius  rear'd  her  awful 
soul  of  tight.  Sad  monument !  —  Ambition  near  [brow! 

II.    2,  Rolls  on  the  dust,  and  pours  a  tear  ; 

Pale  Honor  drops  the  flutt'ring  plume. 
And  Conquest  weeps  o'er  Ca?sar's  tomb  j 
Slow  Patience  sits,  with  eve  deprest, 
And  Courage  beats  his  sobbing  breast ;      [flowa 
Ev'n  War's  red  cheek  the  gushing  streams  o'er- 
And  Fancy's  list'ning  ear  attends  the  plaint  of 
Woe. 


Persepolis, 
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III.    3. 


I.o,  on  von  pyramid  sublime, 
Whence  lie?  Old  Egypt's  desert  clime, 
Bleak,  naked,  wild!  where  ruin  low'rs, 
'Mid  fanes,  and  wrecks,  and  tumbling  tow'rs, 
On  the  sieep  heisht,  waste  and  hare, 
Bttkida  thePow'r  with  hoary  hair! 
O'er  his  scythe  he  bends ;  his  hand 

.es  the  flowing  sand, 
While  the  hours,  and  airy  ring 
Lightly  flit,  with  downy  wing, 
And  sap  the  works  of  man  ;  and  shade 
With  Silver  locks  his  furrow'd  head  ; 
Thence  rolls  the  mighty  pow'r  his  broad  survey, 
And  seals  the  nations'  awful  doom  : 
He  sees  proud  grandeur's  meteor  ray  ; 
He  yields  to  joy  the  festive  day  ; 
Then  sweeps  the  lengthening  shade,  and  marks 
them  for  the  tomb. 


§  120.     Ode  to  Evening.     Ogilvie. 


Meek.  Pow'r,  whose  balmy-pimon'd  gale 

Steels  o'er  the  flow'r-enamell'd  dale  ! 

Whose  voice  in  gentle  whispers  near 

Oft  sighs  to  Quiet'6  list'ning  ear  ; 

As,  on  her  downy  couch,  at  rest, 

By  Thought's  inspiring  visions  blest 

She  sits,  with  white-rob'd  Silence  nigh, 

And  musing  heaves  her  serious  eye, 

To  mark  the  slow  sun's  glimm'ring  ray, 

To  catch  trie  last  pale  gleam  of  day  ; 

Or,  sunk  in  sweet  repose,  unknown 

Lies  on  the  wild  hills  van  alone  : 

And  sees  thy  gradual  pencil  flow 
j  the  heaven-ilium in'd  bow. 
Come,  Nymph  demure,  with  mantle  blue, 

Thy  traces  bath'd  in  balmy  dew, 
With  step  smooth  sliding  o'er  the  green, 
Tile  graces  breathing  in  thy  mien  ; 
And  thy  vesture's  gather'd  fold 
Girt  with  a  zone  of  circling  gold  ; 
And  bring  the  harp,  w'no?e  solemn  string 
Dies  t'.  the  wild  wind's  murm'ring  wing; 
And  the  Nymph,  whose  eye  serene 
Marks  the  calm-breathing  woodland  scene  : 
Thought,  mountain  sage  !  who  loves  to  climb, 
And  haunts  the  dark  rock's  summit  dim  ; 
Let  Fancy,  falcon-wing'ci,  be  near  : 
And  through  the  cloud-envelop'd  sphere, 
Where  musing  roams  Retirement  hoar, 
Lull'd  by  the  torrent's  distant  roar, 
Oh  bid  with  trembling  light  to  glow 
The  raven-plume  that  crown,  his  brow. 
Lo,  where  thy  meek-ey'd  train  attend  ! 

8nccn  of  the  solemn  thought,  descend  ! 
h  hide  me  in  romantic  bow'rs  ! 
(Jr  lead  rny  step  to  ruin'd  tow'rs! 

: 'uning;  through  the  chinky  door 
"II, .  pale  ray  gUds  the  moulder'd  floor; 
While  beneath  the  hajlow'd  pile, 
Deep  in  the  desert  shrieking  aisle, 


Rapt  Contemplation  stalks  along, 

And  hears  the  slow  eh  ck's  pealing  tongue  ; 

Ur,  'mid  the  dun  discolor'd  gloom, 

Sits  on  the  hero's  peaceful  tomb, 

Throws  life's  gav  glitt'ring  robe  aside, 

And  tramples  on  the  neck  of  Pride. 

Oft,  shelter'd  by  the  rambling  sprays, 
Lead  o'er  the  forest's  \\  aiding  maze  ; 
Where,  thro'  the  mantling  boughs,  afar 
Glimmers  the  silver-streaming  star ; 
And,  jhower'd  from  ev'ry  rustling  blade, 
The  loose  light  floats  along  the  shade :      . 
So  lmv'ring  o'er  the  human  scene 
Gay  Pleasure  sports  with  brow  serene: 
By  Fancy  beanVd,  the  glancing  ray 
Shoots,  flutters,  gleams,  and  fleets  away: 
Unsettled,  dubious,  restless,  blind, 
Floats  all  the  bnsy  bustling  mind  ; 
While  Mem'ry's  unstain'd  leaves  retain 
No  trace  from  all  th'  ideal  train. 

But  see,  the  landscape  op'ning  fair 
Im  i.es  to  breathe  the  purer  air  ! 
Oh  when  the  cowslip-scented  gale 
Shakes  the  light  dew-drop  o'er  "the  dale, 
When  on  her  amber-dropping  bed 
Loose  Ease  reclines  her  downy  head  ; 
How  blest!  by  fairy-haunted  stream 
To  melt  in  mild  ecstatic  dream  ! 
Die  to  the  pictur'd  wish,  or  hear 
(Breath'd  soft  on  Fancy's  trembling  ear) 
Such  lays  by  angel-harps  refin'd, 
As  half  unchnin'd  the  flutt'ring  mind, 
When  on  life's  edge  it  eves  the  shore, 
And  all  its  pinions  stretch  to  soar. 

Lo,  where  the  sun's  broad  orb  withdrawn 
Skirts  with  pale  gold  the  dusky  lawn  ; 
While,  led  by  ev'ry  gentler  pow'r, 
Steals  the  slow,  solemn,  musing  hour. 
Now  from  the  green  hill's  purple  brow 
Let  me  mark  the  scene  below  ; 
Where,  feebly  glancing  thro'  the  gloom, 
Yon  myrtle  shades  the  silent  tomb  : 
Not  far,  beneath  the  evening  beam 
The  dark  lake  rolls  his  azure  stream, 
Whose  breast  the  swan's  white  plumes  divide, 
Slow-sailing  o'er  the  floating  tide. 
Groves,  meads,  and  spires,  and  forests  bare, 
Shoot  glimm'ring  thro'  the  misty  air ; 
Dim  as  the  vision-pictur'd  bow  r 
That  gilds  the  saint's  expiring  hour, 
When,  rapt  to  ecstasy,  his  eye 
Looks  through  the  blue  ethereal 
All  heaven  unfolding  to  his  sight  ! 
Gav  forms  that  swim  in  floods  of  light ! 
Thesun-pav'd  floor,  the  balmy  clime, 
The  ruby-beaming  dome  sublime  ; 
The  tow'rs  in  gliit'ring  pomp  display'd  — 
The  bright  scene  hovers  o'er  his  bed  : 
He  starts  —  but  from  his  eager  gaze 
Black  clouds  obscure  the  lessening  rays; 
On  niem'ry  still  the  scene  is  wrought, 
And  lives  in  Fancy's  featur'd  thought. 

On  the  airy  mount  reel  in'd 
What  wishes  sooth  the  musing  mind] 
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How  soft  the  velvet  lap  of  Spring 

How  sweet  the  Zcphj  r's  violet  wing  ! 
Goddess  of  the  plaintive  song, 
That  lends  the  melting  heart  along  1 
Oh  bid  ilie  voice  of  genial  pow'r 
Reach  Contemplation's  lonely  bow'r; 
'And  call  the  sage  with  Lrauced  sight 
To  climb  the  mountain's  stcepy  height; 
To  wing  the  kindling  wish,  or  spread 
O'er  Thought's  pale  cheek  enliv'ning  red  ; 
Come,  hoary  Pow'r,  with  serious  eye, 
Whose  thought  explores  yon  distant  skv  ; 
Now,  when  the  busy  world  is  still, 
Nor  passion  tempts  the  wav'rihg  will, 
When  sweeter  hopes  each  pOw'r  control, 
And  epiiet  whispers  10  the  soul, 
Now  sweep  from  life,  th!  illusive  train 
That  dance  in  Folly's  dizzy  brain  : 
lie  Reason's  simple  draught  portray 'd, 
Where  blend-  alternate  light  and  shade  ; 
Bid  dimpled  Mirth,  with  thought  belied, 
Sport  on  the  bubble's  glitt'ring  side; 
Bid  Hope  pursue  the  distant  boon, 
And  Phreusy  watch  the  fading  moon  ; 
Paint  Superstition's  starting  eye, 
And  \\  it  that  leers  with  gesture  sly  ; 
Let.Censure  whet  her  venom 'd  dart, 
And  green-eyed  Envy  gnaw  the  heart; 
Let  Pleasure  lie  on  flow'rs  reclin'd, 
"While  anguish  aims  her  shaft  behind. 

Hail,  Sire  sublime  !   whose  hallovv'd  cave 
Howls  to  the  hoarse  deep's  dashing  wave  ; 
Thee  Solitude  to  Phoebus  bore, 
Fat  on  the  lone,  deserted  shore, 
where  Orellano's  rushing  tide 
Hoars  on  the  rock's  projected  side. 
Hence  bursting  o'er  thy  ripen'd  mind, 
Beams  all  the  father's  thought  retin'd  ; 
Hence  oft,  in  silent  vales  unseen, 
Thy  footsteps  print  the  fairy  green  ; 
Or  thy  soul  melts  to  strains  of  woe, 
That  from  the  willow's  quiv'ring  hough 
Sweet  warbling  breathe — the  zephyrs  round 
O'er  Dee's  smooth  current  waft  the  sound, 
When  soft  on  bending  osiers  laid 
The  broad  sun  trembling  through  the  bed  ; 
All  wild  thy  heav'n-rapt  fancy  strays, 
Led  thro'  the  soul-dissolving  maze  ; 
Till  slumber  downy-pinion'd,  near 
Plants  her  strong  fetlocks  on  thy  ear ; 
The  soul  unfetter'd  bursts  away, 
And  basks  enlarg'd  in  beamy  day. 


§  121.     Ode  to  Innocence.     Ogilvie. 

'Twas  when  the  slow-declining  ray 
Ibid  ting'd  the  cloud  with  evening  gold  ; 
No  warbler  pour'd  the  melting  lay, 
No  sound  disturb'd  the  sleeping  fold: 

When  by  a  murm'ring  rill  reclin'd, 
Sat,  wrapt  in  thought,  a  wand'ring  swain; 
Calm  peace  compos'd  his  musing  mind  ; 
And  thus  lie  uis'd  the  flowing  strain : 


"  Hail,  Innocence  !   celestial  Maid  ! 

"  What  joys  thy  blushing  charms  reveal ! 

"  Sweet  as  the  arbor's  cooling;  shade, 

"  And  milder  than  the  vernal  gale. 

"  On  Thee  attends  a  radiant  choir, 

"  Soft  smiling  Peace,  and  downy  Refit; 

"  With"  Love,  that  prompts  the -warbling  lyre  j 

"   And  Hope,  that  sooths  the  throbbing  breast. 

"  Oh  sent  from  heaven  to  haunt  the  grove, 

"  Where  squinting  Envy  ne'er  can  come  ! 

"  Nor  pines  the  cheek  with  luckless  love, 

"  Nor  anguish  chills  the  living  bloom. 

"  Rut  spotless  Beauty  rob'd  in  white, 

"  Sits  on  yon  moss-grown  hill  reclin'd  : 

"  Serene  as  heaven's  unsullied  light, 

'*  And  pure  as  Delia's  gentle  mind. 

"  Grant,  heavenly  Pow'r !   thy  peaceful  sway 

"  J  ray  still  my  ruder  thoughts  control ; 

"  Thy  hand  to  point  my  dubious  way, 

"  Thy  voice  to  sooth  the  melting  soul. 

"  Far  in  the  shady,  sweet  retreat, 

"  Let  Thought  beguile  the  ling'ring  hour; 

•'  Let  Quiet  court  the  mossy  seat, 

"  And  twining  olives  from  the  bow'r  : 

"   Let  dove-eyed  Peace  her  wreath  bestow, 
"  And  oft  sit  listening  in  the  dale, 
"  "While  Night's  sweet  warbler  from  the  bough 
"  Tells  to  the  grove  her  plaintive  tale. 

"  Soft,  as  in  Delia's  snowy  breast, 
"  Let  each  consenting  passion  move  ; 
"   Let  Angels  watch  its  silent  rest, 
"  And  all  its  blissful  dreams  be  Love  1" 


§   122.     Morning;    or,  The    Complaint.     An 
American  Eclogue.  Gregory. 

Far  from  the  savage  bandit's  fierce  alarms, 
Or  distant  din  of  horrid  despot's  arms, 
Tho'  Pennsylvania  boasts  her  peaceful  plain. 
Yet  there  in  blood  her  petty  tyrants  reign. 

Wkhwaring pines  tho'  vocal  woods  beerown'd 
And  stream-fed  vales  with  livingwealthabound, 
To  golden  fields  tho'  ripening  rays  descend, 
With  blushing  fruit  tho'  loaded  branches  ben  ! 
To  thosewho  ne'er  m  ust  freedom's  blessirvgsiaste, 
'Tis  harren  all,  'tis  all  a  worthless  waste. 

Whilehoarse  the  cataract  murmur' d  on  thebaic 
And  chilling  dews  swept  thro'  the  murky  dale; 
Along  the  hills  the  dismal  tempest  howl'd, 
And  lightnings  flash'd,  and  deep  the  thunder 

roll'd  ; 
Beneath  a  leaflets  tree,  ere  morn  arose, 
The  slave  Adala  thus  laments  his  woes  . 
Ye  grisly  spectre-,  gather  round  my  seat, 
From  caves   unblest  that   wretch's  groans  re- 
peat ! 
Terrific  forms,  frorn  misty  lakes  arise! 
And  bloody  mi  teofs  threaten  thro'  the  skies! 
Oh  curs'd  d>  uroyers  (four  hapless  iacc, 
Of  human  kind  the  terror  and  disgrace! 

Lo! 
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I.o  !   hosts  of  dusky  captives,  to  my  view, 
Demand  a  deep  revenge  !   demand  their  tine  '• 
And   frowning  chiefs   now   dart  athwart   the 

doom 
And  o*er  the  sail  sea  wave  pronouncevour  doom. 
But  Gods  are  just,  and  oft  the  stroke  forbear, 
To  plunge  the  guilty  in  tenfold  despair. 

Lifthigh  the  scourge, my  soul  therack disdains; 
I  pant  for  freedom  and  my  native  plains  ! 

With  limbs  benumh'd  my  poor  companions 

lie; 
Oppres»'d  by  pain  and  want  the  aged  sigh  ; 
Thro'  reedy  huts  the  driving  tempest  pours, 
Their  festering  wounds  receive  fhesicklyshow'ts; 
In  madd'hing  draughts  our  lords  their  senses 

steep, 
And  doom  their  slaves  to  stripes  and  death   in 

sleep  ; 
Now,  while  the  bitter  blasts  surround  my  head, 
To  times  lon<r  past  my  restless  5oul  is  led, 
Far,  fir  beyond  the  azure  hills,  to  groves 
Of  ruddy  fruit,  where  beaut v  fearless  ro\es  — 
O  blissful  seats  !  O  self-approving  joys  ! 
Nature's  plain  dictates !  ignorance  of  vice  ! 
O  guiltless  hours!  Our  cares  and  wants  were  few, 
No  arts  of  luxury  or  deceit  we  knew. 
Our  labor,  sport — to  tend  our  cottage  care, 
Or  from  the  palm  the  luscious  juice  prepare  ; 
To  sit  indulging  love's  delusive  dream, 
And  snare  the  silver  tenants  of  the  stream  ; 
Or  (nobler  toil;  to  aim  the  deadly  blow 
With  flext'rous  an  against  the  spotted  foe  ; 

0  days  with  youthful  daring  mark'd  !  'twas  then 

1  dragg'.l  the  shaggy  monster  from  his  den, 
And  boldly  down  the  rocky  mountain's  side 
Ilurl'd  the  grin)  panther  in  the  foaming  tide. 
Our  healthful  sports  a  daily  feast  afford, 
And  ev'n  still  found  us  at  the  social  board. 

Can  T  forget,  ah  me !  the  fatal  day, 
When  half  the  vale  of  peace  was  swept  away! 
Tli'  affrighted  maids  in  vain  the  gods  implore, 
And  weeping  view  from  far  the  happy  shore  ; 
The  frantic  dames  impatient  ruffians  seise, 
A  nd  infants  shriek, and  cla-p  their  mother-,  knees; 
With  galling  fetters  soon  their  limbs  are  hound, 
A  ndgroansthroughoutthe  noisome  bark  rewound 
Why  was  I  bound  !  why  did  not  Whydah  see 
Adala  gain  or  death  or  victory  ! 
No  storms  arise,  no  waves  revengeful  roar, 
To  da«h  the  monsters  on  our  injur'd  shore 
Long  o'er  the  foaming  deep  to  worlds  unknown, 
By  envious  winds  the  bulky  vessels  blown, 
While  by  disease  and  chains  the  weak  expire, 
Or  parch'd  endure  the  slow  consuming  fire. 
W  ho  'd  in  this  land  of  many  sorrows  live, 
Where  death's  the  only  comfort  tyrants  give? 
Tyrants  unblejt !  Each  proud  of  strict  command, 
Nor  age  nor  sickness  holds  the  iron  hand  ; 
W  hone  hearts,  in  adamant  involv'd,  despise 
The  drooping  female's  tears,  the  infant's  cries, 


From  whose  stern  brows   no  grateful  look  e'er 

beams,  [shames. 

Whose  bin-bless    front  nor  rape  nor  murder 

Nor  all  I  blame;   tor  Nastal,  friend  to  peace, 
Thro'  his  wide  pastures  bids  oppression  cease*; 
No  drivers  goad,  no  galling  fetters  bind, 
No  stern  compulsion  damps  th*  exalted  mind. 
There  strong  Arcona's  fated  to  enjoy 
Domestic  sweets,  and  rear  his  progeny  ; 
To  till  his  glebe  employs  Arcona's  care, 
To  Nastal's  Cod  he  nightly  makes  his  pray'r  j 
His  mind  atease,  of  Christian  truthshe  '11  boast- 
He  has  no  wife,  no  lovely  offspring  lost. 
Gay  his  savannah  blooms,  while  mine  appears 
Scorch'd  up  with  heat,  or  moist  with  blood  and 

tears . 
Cheerful  his  hearth  in  chilling  winter  burns, 
While  to  the  storm  the  sad  Adala  mourns. 

Lift  high  the  scourge,  my  soid  the  rack  disdains; 

I  pant  for  freedom  and  my  native  plains  ! 

Shall  J  his  holy  Prophet's  aid  implore, 
And  Wait  for  justice  on  another  shore  ? 
Or,  rushing  down  von  mountain's  craggy  steep, 
End  all  any  sorrows  in  the  sullen  deep  ? 
A  clifT  there  hangs  in  you  grey  morning  cloud, 
The  dashing  wave  beneath  roars  harsh  and  loud— 
But  doubts  and  fears  involve  my  anxious  mind, 
T he  gulphofdeathoncepass'd, what  shore  weftnd; 
Dubious,  jf  sent  beyond  th'  expanded  main, 
This  soul  shall  seek  its  native  realms  again  : 
Or  if  in  gloomv  mists  cfindeilm'd  to  lie, 
Be\ond  the  limits  of  yon  arching  sky. 
A  better  prospect  oft  my  spirit  cheers, 
And  in  my  dreams  the  vale  of  peace  appear?, 
And  fleeting  virions  of  my  former  life  : 
My  hoary  sire  I  clasp,  mv  long-lost  wife. 
And  oft  I  kiss  my  gentle  babes  in  sleep,  [weep. 
Till,  with  the  sounding  whip,  I'm  wak'd  to 

Lift  high  the  scourge, mv  soul  the  rack  disdains; 

1  pant  for  free  lom  and  my  native  plains! 

Chiefs  of  the  earth,  and  monarchs  of  the  sea, 
\\  ho  vaunt  your  hardy  ancestors  were  free  ; 
Whose  teachers  plead  th' oppress'd  and  injur'd 's 

cause, 
And  prove  the  wisdom  of  your  Prophet's  laws  ; 
To  force  and  fraud  if  justice  must  give  place, 
You're  dragg'd  to  slavery  by  some  rougher  race.,' 
Some  rougher  race  your  flocks  shall  force  away, 
Like  Afric's  sons  your  children  must  obey  ; 
The  very  Gods  that  view  their  constant  toil, 
Shall  set-  your  offspring  till  a  ruder  soil, 
The  pain  of  thirst  and  pinching  hunger  know, 
And  all  the  torments  that  from  bondage  flow, 
When  far  reniov'dfroni  Christian  worlds weprove 
The  sweets  of  peace,  the  lasting  joys  of  love. 

But,  hark !  the  whip's  harsh  echo  thro'  the  trees! 
On  every  trembling  limb  fresh  horrors  seise  — 
Alas!  'tis  mom,  and  here  I  sit  alone  — 
Ik-  strong,  pry  soul,  and  part  without  a  groan  ! 
Ruffians  proceed  !  Adala  ne'er  shall  decree, 
Prepare  the  rack,  and  strain  each  aching  nerve! 


The  Quakers  in  America  have  set  free  all  their  Negroes,  and  allow  them  wages  as  other  servants. 
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J/ift  high  the  scourge,  my  soul  the  rack  disdains; 

I  pant  for  freedom  and  mv  native  plains. 

ThouGod.whogild'slwithlighlthcir  rising  day! 
Who  life  dispenseit  hy  the  genial  ray  ! 
Will  t!r.  slow  vengeance  never,  never  fall, 
}?!!*  undistinguish'd  favor  shine  on  all  ? 
O  hear  a  supplant  wretch's  last,  sad  prav'r ! 
Dart  fiercest  rage!  infect  the  ambient  air! 
This  pall  id  race,  whose  hearts  are  bound  in  steel, 
By  dint  of  suffering  teach  them  how  to  feci. 

Or  to  some  despot's  law  less  will  betray'd 
Give  them   to  know  what  wretches  they  have 

made  ! 
Beneath  the  lash  let  them  resign  their  breath. 
Or  court,  in  chains,  the  clay-cold  hand  of  death, 
Or,  worst  of  ills  !  within  each  callous  breast 
Cherish  uncurb'd  the  dark  internal  pest; 
Bid  av'rice  swell  with  tmdimfnish'd  rage, 
While  no  new  world-,  th'  accursed  thirst  assuage; 
Then  hid  the  monsters  on  each  other  turn, 
The  fury  passions  in  disorder  burn  ; 
Bid  Discord  flourish,  civil  crimes  increase, 
Nor  one  fond  wish  arise  that  pleads  for  peace  — 
Till,  with  their  crimes  in  wild  confusion  liurl'd, 
They  wake  i'  eternal  anguish  in  a  future  world*. 

§  12.3.    A  Description  of  a  Parish  Poor  House. 

Crahise. 
There  is  yon  house  that  holds  the  parish  poor, 
Whose  walls  of  mud  scarce  bear  the   broken 

door ; 
There,  where  the  putrid  vapors  flagging  play, 
And  the  dull  wheel  hums  doleful  thro  the  day  : 
There  children  dwell,  who  knowno  parents' care; 
Parents,  who  know  no  children's  love,  dwell 

there  : 
Heart-broken  matrons  on  their  joyless  bed, 
Forsaken  wives,  and  mothers  never  wed  ; 
Dejected  widows,  with  unheeded  tears,  [fears! 
And  crippled  age,   with   more   than  childhood 
The  lame,  the  blind,  and,  far  the  happiest  they! 
The  moping  idiot,  and  the  madman  gay. 

Here  too  the  sick  their  final  doom  receive. 
Here  brought,  amid  the  scenes  of  grief,  t<>  grieve: 
Where  the  loud  groans  from  some  sad  chamber 

flow, 
Mix'd  with  the  clamors  of  the  crowd  below  : 
Here,  sorrowing,  they  each  kindred  sorrow  scan, 
And  the  cold  charities  of  man  to  man  : 
\\  hose  laws  indeed  for  ruin'd  age  provide, 
And  strong  compulsion  plucks  the  scrap  from 

pride ; 
But  still  that  scrap  is  bought  with  many  a  sigh, 
And  pride  embitters  what  it  can't  deny. 

Say  ye,  opprcss'd  by  some  fantastic  woes, 
Some  jarring  nerve  that  baffles  your  repose  ; 
V\  ho  pressthe  downy  couch,  while  slavesadvance 
With  timid  eye,  to'read  the  distant  glance  ; 
"U  ho  with  sad  pravers  the  weary  doctor  tease 
To  name  the  nameless  ever-new  disease  ; 
Who  with  mock-patience  elirecom  plaints  endure, 
Which  real  pain,  and  that  alone,  can  secure ; 


How  would  ye  bear  in  real  pain  to  lie, 
Despis'd,  neglected,  left  alone  to  die  i 
How  would  \c  bear  to  draw  your  latest  breath, 
Whcreall  that's  wretched  paves  the  way  for  death; 
Such  is  that  room  which  one  rude  beam  divides, 
And  naked  rafters  form  the  sloping  sides  ; 
Where  the  vile  bands  that  bind  the  thatch  areseen, 
And  lath  and  mud  are  all  that  lie  between  ; 
Save  one  dull  pane, that, coarsely  patclfd,givesw  ay 
To  the  rude  tempest,  yet  excludes  the  day  : 
Here,  on  a  matted  Hock,  with  dust  o'erspread, 
The  drooping  wretch  reclines  his  languid  bead; 
For  him  no  hand  ihe  cordial  cup  applies, 
Nor  wipes  the  tear  that  stagnates  in  his  eyes ; 
No  friends  with  -oft  discourse  his  pain  beguile, 
Nor  promise  hope  till  sickness  wears  a  smile. 

§  124.      Description  of  a  (country  Apothecuri/. 

Crabbe. 
Hut  soon  a  loud  and  hasty  summons  calls, 
Shakes   the   thin   roof,    and  echoes  round  the 
Anon  a  figure  enters,  quaintly  neat,        [walls : 
All  pride  and  bus'ness,  bustle  and  conceit  ; 
With  looks  cm  alter  *d  by  the<e  scenes  of  woe, 
With  speed  that,  entering,  speaks  his  haste  to  go; 
He  bids  the  gazing  throng  around  him  fly, 
And  carries  late  and  physic  in  his  eye  ; 
A  petent  quack,  long  vcrs'd  in  human  ills, 
Who  first  insults  the  victim  whom  he  kills ; 
Whose  murd'rons  hand  a  drowsy  bench  protect, 
And  whose  most  tender  mercy,  is  neglect. 
Paid  by  the  parish  for  attendance  here, 
He  wears  contempt  upon  his  sapient  sneer ; 
In  haste  he  seeks  the  Led  where  misery  lies, 
Impatience  mark'd  in  his  averted  eyes ; 
And,  some  habitual  queries  hurriod  o'er, 
Without  replv,  he  rushes  on  the  door; 
His  drooping  patient,  long  inur'd  to  pain, 
And  long  unheeded,  knows  remonstrance  vain; 
He  ceases  now  the  feeble  help  to  crave 
Of  man,  and  mutely  hastens  to  the  grave. 


§   125.     Description   of  a  Country   Clergyman 

visiting  the  Sick.     Ckabbe. 
But,  ere  his  death,  some  pious  doubts  arise, 
Some  simple  fears  which    "  bold    bad"    men 

despise ; 
Fain  would  he  ask  the  parish  priest  to  prove 
His  title  certain  to  the  joys  above  ; 
For  this  he  sends  theinurmuringnursc,  who  calls 
The  holy  stranger  to  these  dismal  walls  : 
And  doth  not  he,  the  pious  man,  appear, 
He,  "  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a-year  ?" 
Ah  no!  a  shepherd  of  a  different  stock, 
And  far  unlike  him,  feeds  this  Utile  flock  ; 
A  jovial  youth,  who  thinks  his  Sunday's  task 
As  much  as  God  or  man  can  fairly  ask  ; 
The  rest  he  gives  to  loves,  and  labors  light, 
To  fields  the  morning,  and  to  feasts  the  night ; 
None  better  skill'd  the  noisv  pack  to  guide, 
To  urge  their  chaCe,  to  cheer  them,  or  to  chide ; 
Sure  in  his  shot,  his  game  he  seldom  miss'd. 
And  seldomfail'd  to  win  his  game  at  a\  hist ; 

This  Eclogue  was  written  during  the  American  war. 

Then 
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Then,  while  such  honors  bloom  around  Ins  head, 
bhall  he  >it  sadly  by  ilie  sick  man's  bed, 
To  raise  the  hope  he  feels  not,  or  with  zeal 
To  combat  fears  that  e\'n  the  pious  feel  r 
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§  126.     The  Bedson/or  describing  the  Vice  $  lif 

tiie  Village.    Crabbe. 
Yet  whyi  you  ask,  these  humble  crimes  relate, 
V  hv  make  t;ie  po  »i  as  guilty  as  the  great  ? 

h  »se  uiightier  sons  of  pride, 
•  oekr  in  vice  the  lowest  are  allied  : 
Such  are  their  natures,  and  their  passions  such, 
But  these  disguise  too  little,  those  too  much  : 

■  11  the  man  uf  pow'r  and  pleasure  see 
In  his  own  .'lave  its  vile  a  wretch  as  he  ; 
In  his  luxuriant  lord  the  servant  find 
11  is  own  low  pleasures  and  degenerate  mind  : 
And  each  in  all  the  kindred  vices  trace 
Of  a  pot*,  blind,  bewilder'd,  erring  race ; 
Who,  a  short  time  in  varied  fortune  past, 
Die,  and  are  equal  in  the  dust  at  1 1st, 
And  you,  ye  poor,  who  siill  lament  your  fate, 
Forbear  to  envy  those  you  reckon  great; 
Ah  !  know,  miid  those  hie-.;        they  possess, 
They  are,  like  you,  the  victims  uf  di-tress  ; 
WhileSlothwiih  many apang torments herslave, 
Fear  waits  on  guilt,  and  Danger  bhakes  the  brave. 


§   127.  Apology  for  Vagrants.     Anon. 

For  him,  who,  lost  to  ev'ry  hope  »f  life, 
Has  long  with  fortune  held  unequal  strife, 
Known  to  no  human  love,  no  human  care, 
The  friendless,  homeless  object  of  despair  ; 
For  the  poor  vagrant  feel,  while  he  complains1, 
Not  from  sad  freedom  send  to  sadder  chains. 
Alike,  if  folly  or  misfortune  brought 
Those  last  of  woes  his  evil  days  have  wrought  ■ 
Relieve  with  social  mercy,  and,  with  me, 
Folly's  misfortune  in  the  first  degree, 
Perhaps  on  some  inhospitable  shore 
T:     houseless  wretch  a  widow'd  parent  bore  ; 
Who,  then  no  more  by  golden  prospects  led, 
Of  the  poor  Indian  begg*d  a  leafy  bed. 
Cold,  on  Canadian  hilts,  or  Mitlden's  plain, 
Perhaps  that  parent  mourn'd  her  soldier  slain  ; 
Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissplv'd  in  dew, 
The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  drew, 
Gave  the  sad  pro?age  of  his  future  years, 
The  child  of  misery,  baptiz'd  in  tears! 


§  3  23.     "Epistle  to  a  young  Gentleman,  on  his 
leaving  Eton  School.  By  Dr.  Roberts. 

Snr'CB  now  a  nobler  scene  awakes  thy  care, 
Since  manhood  dawning,  to  fair  Grama's  tow'rs, 
Where  once  in  life's  gay  spring  I  lov'd  to  roam, 
Invites  thy  willing  steps  ;  accept,  dear  youth, 
This  parting  strain  ;  accept  the  fervent  pray'r 
Of  him  who  loves  thee  with  a  passion  pure 
As  ever  friendship  dropp'd  in  human  heart  ; 
The  pray'r,  That  be  who  guides  the  hand  of  youth 
Thro'  all  .the  puzzled  and  perplexed  round 


Of  life's  meand'ring  path,  upon  thy  head 
M av  shower  down  every  blessing,  every  joy 
Which  health,  which  virtue,  and  which  fame 
can  give  ! 

Vet  think  not  I  will  deign  to  flatter  thee  : 
Shall  he.  the  guardian  of  thy  faith  and  truth, 
The  guide,  the  pilot  of  thy  tender  years, 
Teach  thy  young  heart  to  feel  a  spurious  glow 
At  undeserved  praise?    Perish  the  slave 
Wh«se  venal  breath  in  youth's  unpractised  ear 
Pours  poison'd  flattery,  and  corrupts  the  soul 
With  vain  conceit ;  whose  base  ungenerous  art 
Fawns  on  the  vice,  which  some  with  honest  hand 
l\.\\{:  torn  for  ever  from  the  bleeding  breast  ! 

Say,  gentle  youth,  remember'st  thou  the  day 
When  o'er  thy  tender  shoulders  first  I  hung 
!  he  golden  lyre,  and  taught  thy  trembling  hand 
To  touch  th'  accordant  strings  ?  From  that  blest 
I'veseen  thee  panting  up  the  hill  of  fame,  ;  [hour 
Thy  litle  heart  beat  high  with  honest  praise, 
Thy  cheek  was  fiush'd,  and  oft  thy  sparkling  eye 
Shot  flames  of  young  ambition.    Never  quench 
That  generous  ardor  in  thy  virtuous  breast. 
Sweet  is  the  concord  of  harmonious  sounds, 
When  the  soft  lute  or  pealing  organ  strikes 
The  well-attemper'd  ear;  sweet  is  the  breath 
Of  honest  love,  when  nymph  and  gentle  swain 
Waft  sighs  alternate  to  each  other's  heart : 
But  not  the  concord  of  harmonious  sounds, 
When  the  soft  lute  or  pealing  organ  strikes 
The  well-attemper'd  car  ;  nor  the  sweet  breath 
Of  honest  love,  when  nymph  and  gentle  swain 
Waft  sighs'alternate  to  each  other's  heart, 
So  charm  with  ravishment  the  raptur'd  sense, 
As  does  the  voice  of  well-deserv'd  report 
Strike  with,  sweet  melody  the  conscious  soul. 

On  ev'ry  object  thro'  the, giddy  world 
Which  fashion  to  the  dazzled  eye  presents, 
Fresh  is  the  gloss  of  newness;  look,  dear  youth, 
O  look,  but  not  admire  :  O  let  not  these 
Rase  from  thy  noble  heart  the  fair  records 
Which  youth  and  education  planted  there  : 
Let  not  affection's  full,  impetuous  tide, 
Which  riots  in  thy  generous  breast,  be  cheek'd 
Bv  selfish  can's  ;  nor  let  the  idle  jeers 
f  laughing  fools  make  thee  forget  thyself. 

Vhen  didst  thou  hear  a  tender  tale  of  woe, 
And  feel  thy  heart  at  rest?    Have  I  not  seen 
In  thy  swoln  eye  the  tear  Of  sympathy, 
The  milk  of  human  kindness?  When  didst  thou, 
With  envy  rankling,  hear  a  rival  prais'd  ? 
When  didst  thou  slight  the.  wretched?  whendes- 
The  modest  humble  suit  of  poverty  ?  [pise 

These  virtues  still  be  thine  ;  nor  ever  learn 
To  look  with  cold  eye  on  the  charities 
Of  brother,  or  of  parents  ;  think  on  those 
Whoseanxiouscarethro' childhood's  slippery  path 
Sustain'd  thy  feeble  steps  ;  whose  every  wish 
[s  wafted  still  to  thee  ;  remember  those, 
Even  in  thy  heart,  while  memory  holds  her  seat. 
And  oft  as' to  thy  mind  thou  shah  recal 
The  sweet  companions  of  thy  earliest  years, 
Mates  of  thy  sport,  and  rivals  in  the  strife 
Of  cverv  generous  art,  remember  mc, 

§  129. 
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§  129.     London.     A  Poem. 

By  Dr.  Johnson. 

In   Imitation  of  tic   third  Satire  of  Juvenal, 

1733. 


"  —  Quis  incptje 

"  Tarn  pati'ens  urbis,  tarn  ferreus  ut  teneat  se  ?" 

-Jirv. 

Though  aricf  and  fondness  in  mv  brca-t  rebel 
U  hen  injiif'dThales  bids  the  town  farewel, 
1  et  still  my  calmer  thoughts  his  choice  com- 
mend, 
I  praise  the  hermit,  but  regret  the  friend  ; 
\\  ho  now  resolves,  from  vice  and  London  far, 
lo  breathe  in  distant  fields  a  purer  air; 
And  tix'd  on  Cambria's  solitary  shore, 
Cue  to'St.  David  one  true  Briton  more. 
For  who   would    leave,    unbrib'd,   Hibernians 

land, 
Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand- 
1  here  none  are  swept  by  sudden  fate  away, 
Rut  all  whom  hunger  spares,  with  age  decay  ; 
Here  malice,  rapine,  accident,  conspire, 
Andnow  a  rabble  rages,  now  a  lire  ; 
Their  ambush  here  relentless  ruffians  lav, 
And  here,  the  fell  attorney  prowls  for  prey  j 
Here  falling  houses  thunder  on  vour  head,' 
And  here  a  female  atheist  talks  you  dead. 
While  Thalcs  waits  the  wherry  that  contains 
Of  dissipated  wealth  the  small' remains, 
On   Thames 's   banks   in  silent   thought  we 
stood, 

Where  Crecnwich   smiles   upon    the    silver 

flood  ; 
Struck  with  the  seat  that  gave  Eliza  *  birth, 
A\  e  kneel  and  kiss  the  consecrated  earth  ; 
In  pleasing  dreams  the  blissful  age  renew^ 
And  call  Britannia's  glories  back  to  view  ; 
Behold  her  cross  triumphant  on  the  main', 
The   guard  of  commerce,   and    the  dread   of 

Spain  ; 
Ere  masquerades  debauch'd,  excise  oppress'd, 
Or  English  honor  °rew  a  standing  jest. 

A  transient  calm  the  happy  scenes  bestow, 
And  for  a  moment  lull  the  sense  of  woe. 
At  length  awaking,  with  contemptuous  frown, 
Indignant  Thales  eyes  the  neighbouring  town.' 
Since  worth,  he  cries,  ja  these  degenerate  days, 
Wants  e'en  the  cheap  reward  of  empty  praise; 
In  those  cars'd  walls,  devote  to  vice  and  gain. 
Since  unrewarded  science  toils  in  vain  ; 
Since  hope  but  sooths  to  double  my  distress, 
And  ev'iy  moment  leaves  my  little  less ; 
H  hue  yet  my  steady  steps  no  staff  sustains, 
And  hie,  still  vigVous,  revels  in  my  veins  ; 
Oram  me,  kind  heaven,  to  find  some  happiej 

place, 
Where  honeay  and  sense  are  no  disgrace ; 
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Some  pleasing  bank  where  verdant  osiers  play, 

Some  peaceful  vale  with  nature's  paiotii 

H  her.  once  the  haWd  Briton  found  repose. 

And  sale  in  pov.  rty  defy'd  I 

Some  secret  cell,  ye  uow'rsii  give, 

Let ilve  lltr''.  K»r has  Kan,',,  to  live. 


Here  let  those  renin  whom  pensions  ca-   incite- 
lo  vote  a  patriot  black,  a  courtier  white  ; 
Explain    their    country's    dear-bought    rights 

away, 
And  plead  for  pirates  in  the  face  of  day  ; 
With  slavish  tenets  taint  our  poison'd  youth, 
And  lend  a  lie  the  confidence  of  truth! 
Let  such  raise  palaces,  and  manors  buy, 
Collect  a  tax,  or  farm  a  foitery  ; 
V\  ith  warbling  eunuchs  fill  a'lksens'd  sta°e, 
And  lull  to  sen  nude  a  thoughtless  age.    C 
Heroes,  proceed!  what  bounds  vour  pride  shall 

hold  : 

W  hat  check  restrain  your  thirst  of  power  and 

gold  ? 
Behold  rebellious  virtue  quite  o'ertbrown, 
Behold  our  fame,  our  wealth,  our  lives  vour 
own . 
To  such  a  groaning  nation's  spoils  are  given, 
U  hen  public  crimes  inflame  the  wrath  of  hea- 
ven-  [me, 

But  what,  my  friend,  what  hope  remains  tor 
Who  start  at  theft,  and  blush  at  perjury  ? 
Who  scarce  forbear,  though  Britain's  court  he 

sing, 
To  pluck  a  tilled  poet's  borrow'd  wing  , 
A  statesman's  logic  unconvin'd  can  bear, 
And  dare  to  slumber  o'er  the  Oazetteer  ; 
Despise  a  fool  in  half  his  pension  dress'd, 
And  strive  in  vain  to  laugh  at  H — y's  jest. 
^  Others,  with  softer  simlea,  and  subtler  art, 
Can  sap  the  principles,  or  taint  the  heart ; 
VI  ith  more  address  a  lover's  note  convey,  ' 
Or  bribe  a  virgin's  innocence  away. 
Well    may    they  rise,   while   I,  'whose  rustic 

tongue 
Ne'er  knew  to  puzzle  risrht,  or  varnish  wrong  • 
Spurn'd  as  a  beggar,  dreaded  as  a  spy, 
Live  unregarded,  imlamentcd  die. 
For  what  but  social  guilt  the  friend  endears  ? 
Who  shares  Orgelio's  crimes,  his  fortune  shares. 
But  thou,  should  tempting  v-illanv  present 
All  Marlborough  hoarded,"  cr  all  ViiliJrs  spent, 
Turn  from  the  glitt'ring  bribe  thy  scornful  eye! 
Nor  sell  for  gold  what  gold  could  never  buy,' 
The  peaceful  slumber,  self-approving  day, ' 
Unsullied  fame,  and  conscience  ever  gay. 

The  .cheated  nation's  happy  nw'rilee  s'ee  ! 
Mark  whom  the  great  caress,  who  frown  on 

me! 
London,  the  needy  villain's  gen'ral  home 
The  common -sewer  of  Paris  and  nfR0lue. 
Vv  itjh  eager  tlf-.rst,  by  folly  or  by  fate, 
Sucks  in  the  dregs  of  each  corrupted  state. 
Forgive  my  transports  on  a  theme  like  this, 
I  cannot  bear  a  brench  metropolis. 


Queen  Elizabeth, 


I.'::i*tious 
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Illustrious  Edward,  from  the  realms  of  day, 
The  land  <>t  heroes  and  of  saints  survey  ; 
Nor  hope  ihe  biitish  lineaments  to  trace, 
The  rustic  grandeur  or  the  surlv  grace, 
litu  lost  in  thoughtless  ease  and  empty  show, 
Behold  the  warrior  dwindled  to  a  beau  ; 
Sense,  freedom,  piety,  refin'd  away, 
Or  France  the  mimic,  and  of  Spain  tht  prey. 

All  that  at  home  no  more  can  beg  or  steal, 
Or  like  a  gibbet  better  than  a  wheel  ; 
Hiss'd  from  the  stage,  or  hooted  from  the  court, 
Their  air,  their  dress,  their  politics  import ; 
Obsequious,  artful,  voluble,  a:u!  gay, 
On  Britain's  fond  credulity  they  prey. 
No  gainful  trade  their  industry  can  'scape. 
They  sing,  they  dance,  clean  shoes,  or  cure  a 

clap. 
Ah  sciences  a  fasting  Monsieur  knows, 
And  bid  him  go  to  hell,  to  hell  he  goes. 
Ah  !  what  avails  it,  that  from  slav'ry  far, 
1  drew  the  breath  of  life  in  Engli-h  air; 
Wa»  early  taught  a  Briton's  right  to  prize, 
And  lisp  the  tale  of  Henry's  victories  ; 
If  the  gull'd  conqueror  receives  the  chain, 
And  flattery  subdues  when  arms  are  vain  ? 

Studious  to  please,  and  ready  to  submit, 
The  subtle  Gaul  was  born  a  para-ite  : 
Still  to  his  int'rest  true  where'er  he  goes, 
Wit,  brav'rv,  worth,  his  lavish  tongue  bestows; 
In  ev'ry  face  a  thousand  graces  shine, 
From  ev'ry  tongue  flows  harmony  divine. 
These  arts  in  vain  our  rugged  natives  try, 
Strain  out,  with  falt'ring  diffidence,  a  lie, 
And  sain  a  kick  for  awkward  flattery. 

Besides,  with  justice,  this  discerning  age 
Admires  their  wond'rons  talents  for  the  stage  : 
Well  may  they  venture  on  the  mimic's  art, 
What  play  from  morn  to  night  a  borrow'd  part; 
Fractis'd  their  master's  notions  to  embrace; 
Repeat  his  maxims,  and  reflect  his  face; 
With  ev'ry  wild  absurdity  comply, 
And  view  its  object  with  another's  eye  ; 
To  shake  with  laughter  e'er  the  jest  they  hear, 
To  pour  at  will  the  counterfeited  tear  ; 
And  as  their  patron  hints  the  cold  or  heat, 
To  shake  in  dog-days,  in  December  sweat. 

How,  when  competitors  like  these  contend, 
Can  surly  virtue  hope  to  fix  a  friend  ? 
S!aves  that  with  serious  impudence  beguile, 
And  lie  without  a  blush,  without  a  smile; 
Exalt  each  trifle,  ev'ry  vice  adore, 
Your  taste  in  snuff,  your  judgement  in  a  whore; 
Can  Balbo's  eloquence  applaud,  and  swear 
He  gropes  his  breeches  with  a  monarch's  air. 

For  arts  like  these  preferr'd,  admir'd,  caress'd, 
Thev  first  invade  your  table,  then  your  breast ; 
Explore  your  secrets  with  insidious  art, 
Watch  the  weak  hour,  and  ransack  all  the  heart; 
Then  soon  your  ill-plac'd  confidence  repay, 
Commence  your  lords,  and  govern  or  betray. 

By  number-;  here  from  shame  and  censure  free, 
All  crimes  art  'afe  but  hated  poverty. 
This,  only  ihi-,  the  rigid  law  pursues, 
This,  only  this,  provokes  the  snarling  Muse. 


The  <->'ner  trader  at  a  latter'd  cloak, 

Wakes  from  his  drearn,  and  labors  for  a  joke  ; 

With  broker  ail  the  silken  courtiers  gaze, 

And  turn  the  varied  taunt  a  thousand  ways. 

Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distrcss'd, 

hure  tin-  n:«i>t  hiiier  is  a  scornful  jest ; 

Fate  never   nounds   moie   deep   the   gen'rous 

heart, 
Than  when  a  blockhead's  insult  points  the  dart. 

Has  Heaven  reserve!,  in  pity  to  the  poor, 
No  pathless  waste  or  undiscover'd  shore  ? 
Nil  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main  ? 
Xo  peaceful  desert  yet  unclaim'd  by  Spain  ? 
(Juick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore, 
And  bear  oppression's  insolence  no  more". 
This  mournful  truth  is  every  where  confess'd, 
Slow  rises  worth,  by  poverty  depress' 'd  : 
But  here  more  slow,  where  all  are  slaves  to  gold, 
Where  looks  are  merchandise,  and  smiles  arc 

sold  ; 
Where  won  by  bribes,  by  flatteries  implor'd, 
The  groom  retails  the  favors  of  his  lord. 
But  hark  !   the  affrighted  crowd's  tumultuous 

cries  [skies  : 

Roll  through  the  streets,  and  thunder  to  the 
Uais'd  from  some  pleasing  dream  of  wealth  and 

pow'r, 
Some  pompous  palace,  or  some  blissful  bow'r,  ' 
Aghast  you  siart,  and  scarce  with  aching  sight 
Sustain  the  approaching  fire's  tremendous  light^ 
Swift  from  pursuing  horrors  take  your  way, 
And  leave  your  little  all  to  flames  a  prey  ; 
Then  th tough  the  world  a  wretched  vagrant 

roam, 
For  where  can  starving  merit  find  a  homer 
Jn  vain  your  mournful  narrative  disclose, 
While  all  neglect,  and  most  insult  your  woes, 
Should    Heaven's  just   bolts,    Orgilio's  wealth 

confound, 
And  spread  his  flaming  palace  on  the  ground, 
Swift  o'er  the  land  the  dismal  rumor  flies, 
And  public  mournings  pacify  the  skies, 
The  laureat  tribe  in  servile  verse  relate, 
How  virtue  war-  with  persecuting  fate  ; 
With  well-feign  d  gratitude  the  pension'd  band 
Refund  the  plunder  of  the  beggar'd  land. 
See  !  while  he  builds,  the  gaudy  vassals  come, 
And  crowd  with  sudden  wealth  the  rising  dome; 
The  price  of  boroughs  and  of  souls  restore  ; 
And  raise  his  treasure  higher  than  before  ; 
Now  hless'd  with  all  the  baubles  of  the  great, 
The  polish'd  marble,  and  the  shining  plate, 
Orgilio  sees  the  golden  pile  aspire. 
And  hopes  from  Angry  Heav'n  another  fire. 
Co  ilii'st  thou  resign  the  park  and  play  con- 
tent, 
For  the  fair  banks  of  Severn  or  of  Trent ; 
There  miglu'st  thou  find  some  elegant  retreat, 
Some  hireling  Senator's  deserted  seat ; 
And  stretch  thy  prospects  o'er  the  smiling  land, 
For  less  than  rent  the  dungeons  of  the\£trand  ; 
There  prune  thy  walks,  support  thy  drooping 

flow'rs, 
Direct  thy  rivulets,  and  twine  thy  bcw'rs ; 

And, 
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And,  while  thy  grounds  a  cheap  repast  afford, 
]  Ijespise  the  dainties  of  a  venal  lord  : 
There  cv'ry  hush  with  nature's  music  rings, 
There  eV'ry  breeze  hears  health  upon  its  wints; 
On  all  thy  hours  security  shall  smile, 
And  bless  thine  evening  walk  and  morning  toil, 
Prepare  for  death  if  here  at  nigh  I  you  roam. 
And  sign  your  will  before  you  sup  from  home. 
Some  fiery  fop,  -with  new  commission  vain, 
Who  sleeps  on  brambles  till  he  kills  his  man  ; 
Some  frolic  drunkard,  reeling  from  a  feast, 
Provokes  a  broil,  and  stabs  you  for  a  jest. 
Yet  e'en  these  heroes,  mischievously  gay, 
Lords  of  the  street,  and  terrors  of  the  way  ; 
Flushed  as  thev  are.  with  folly,  youth,  and  wine, 
Their  prudent  insults  to  the  poor  confine  ; 
Afifcn'they  mark  the  flanibeaux's  bright   ap- 
proach, 
And  shun  the  shining  train,  and  golden  coach. 
In  vain,  these  dangers  past,  your  doors  you 
close, 
And  hope  the  balmy  blessings  of  repose  : 
Cruel  with  guilt,  and  daring  with  despair, 
The  midnight  murd'rer  bursts  the  faithless  bar; 
Invades  the  sacred  hour  of  silent  rest, 
And  plants,  unseen,  a  dagger  in  your  breast. 
Scarce  can  our  fields,  such  crowds  at  Tyburn 
die, 
With  hemp  the  gallows  and  the  fleet  supply. 
Propose  your  schemes,  ye  senatorian  band, 
Whose  ways  and  means  support  the  sinking 

land  ; 
Lest  ropes  be  wanting  in  the  tempting  spring, 
To  rig  another  convoy  for  the  king  *. 

A  single  gaol  in  Alfred's  golden  reign, 
Could  half  the  nation's  criminals  contain  : 
Fair  justice  then,  without  constraint  ador'd, 
Held  high   the  steady  scale,  but  sheath'd  the 

sword  ; 
No  spies  were  paid,  no  special  juries  known, 
Blest  age!    but  ah!   how  difi'rent  from  our 
own ! 
Much  could  I  add  —  but  seethe  boat  at  hand, 
The  tide  retiring,  calls  me  from  the  land  : 
Farewell !  —  When  youth,  and  health,  and  for- 
tune spent, 
Thou  fly'st  for  refuge  to  the  wilds  of  Kent ; 
And  tir'd  like  me  with  follies  and  with  crimes, 
In  angry  numbers  wam'st  succeeding  tim  ^, 
Then  shall  thy  friend,  nor  thou  refuse  his  aid, 
Still  foe  to  vice,  forsake  his  Cambrian  shade  ; 
In  virtue's  cause  once  more  exert  his  rage, 
Thy  satire  point,  and  animate  thy  page. 


§  130.   Great  Citicsx  and  London  in  partiadar, 
allowed  their  due  Praise.     Cowper. 

But  tho'  true  worth  and  virtue  in  the  mild 
And  genial  soil  of  cultivated  life 
Thrive    most,   and  may    perhaps   thrive    only 
there, 


Yet  not  in  cities  oft ;  in  proud  aiid  gay, 

And  gain-devoted  cities.     Thither  flow. 

As  to  a  common  anJ  most  noisome  sewer, 

Tlie  dreg-,  and  BeculenCG  of  ev'ry  land. 

In  cities,  foul  example  on  most  minds 

Begets  its  likeness.     Rank  abundance  breeds 

In  gross  and  pamper'd  cities  sloth  and  lust, 

And  wantonness,  and  gluttonous  excess. 

In  cities,  vice  is  hidden  with  most  ease, 

Or  seen  with  least  reproach;  and  virtue,  taught 

By  frequent  lapse,  can  hope  no  triumph  there. 

Beyond  th' achievement  of  successful  flight. 

1  do  confess  them  nurs'ries  of  the  arts, 

In  which  they  flourish  most;    where,  in  the 

beams 
Of  warm  encouragement,  and  in  th'  eye 
Of  public  note,  they  reach  their  perfect  size. 
Such   London   is,    by    taste    and   wealth    pro- 

claim'd 
The  fairest  capital  of  all  the  world, 
By  riot  and  incontinence  the.  wont. 
There,  touch'd  by  Reynolds,  a  dull  blank  be- 
comes 
A  lucid  mirror,  in  which  Nature  sees 
All  her  reflected  features.     Bacon  there 
Gives  more  than  female  beauty  to  a  stone, 
And  Chatlvam's  eloquence  to  marble  lips. 
Nor  does  the  chisel  occupy  alone 
The  pow'rs  of  sculpture,  but  the  style  as  much; 
Each  province  of  her  art  her  equal  care. 
With  nice  incision  of  her  guided    ted 
She  ploughs  a  brazen  held,  and  clothes  a  soil 
So  sterile  with  what  charms  soe'er  she  w ill, 
The  richest  scenery,  and  the  loveliest  forms. 
Where  finds  Philosophy  her  eagle  eye, 
With  which  she  gazes  at  yon  burning  disk 
L  ndazzled,  and  detects  and  counts  his  spot*  ? 
In  London.     Where  her  implements  exact, 
With   which   she  calculates,  •  computes,    and 

scans 
All  distance,  motion,  magnitude;  and  now 
Measures  an  atom,  and  now  girds  a  world  ? 
In    London.     Where    has   commerce   such   a 

mart, 
So  rich,  so  throng'd,  so  drain'd,  and  so  supplied 
As  London,  opulent,  enlarg'd,  and  still 
Increasing  London?     Babylon  of  old 
Not  more  the  glory  of  the  eartlv,  than  she 
A  more  accomplished  world's  chief  glory  now. 

She  has  her  praise.  Now  mark  a  spot  or  two 
That  so  much  beauty  would  do  well  to  purge  ; 
And  show  this  queen  of  cities,  that  so  fair. 
May  yet  be  foul,  so  witty,  vet  not  wise. 
It  is  not  seemly,  nor  of  good  report, 
That  she  is  slack  in  discipline  ;  more  prompt 
T'  avenge  than  to  prevent  the  breach  of  law. 
That  she  is  rigid  in  denouncing  death 
On  petty  robbers,  and  indulges  life 
And  liberty,  and  oft-times  honor  too, 
To  peculators  of  the  public  gold. 
That  thieves  at  home  must  hang;  but  he  that 
puts 


*  The  nation  was  discontented  at  the  visits  made  by  George  II.  to  Hanover. 
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Into  hi<  ovcrgeTg'd  and  bloated  purse 
The  wealth  nf  Indian  provinces,  escapes. 
Nor  is  it  well,  nor  can  it  come  to  good, 
That,  through  profane  and  infidel  contempt 
Of  holj   '"■'''.  she  has  parfum'd  i'  annul 
And  abrogate,  as  roundly  as  she  may, 
The  total  ordinance  and  will  of  God  ; 
Advancing  fashion  to  the  post  of  troth, 
A;id  centring  all  authority  in  modes 
And  customs  of  her  own,  till  Sabbath  rites 
Have  dwindled/into  unrespected  forms, 
And  knees  and  hassocks  are  well-nigh  divore'd. 
God   made  the  country,  and  man  made  the 
town.  [gifts 

Wlni  wonder   then  that    health   and   virtue, 
Thai  ran  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  draught 
That  life  hoi  Is  out  to  all  should  most  abound, 
And  hast  be  threaten'd,  in  the  fields  and  graves? 
P,,"C"  ye  therefore,  ye  who,  borne  about, 
In  chariots  and  sedans,  know  no  fatigue 
But  that  of  idleness,  and  taste  no  scenes 
But  such  as  art  contrives,  possess  ye  still 
Your  element  :  there  only  ye  can  shine, 
There  onlj  minds  like  yours  can  do  no  harm. 
Our  groves  were  planted  to  console  at  noon 
The  pensive  wand'rer  in  their  shades.     At  eve 
The  moon-beam,  sliding  softly  in  between 
The  sleeping  leaves,  is  all  the  sight  they  wish  ; 
Birds  warbling,  all  the  music.     We  can  spare 
The  splendor  of  your  lamps  ;  they  but  eclipse 
•Our  softer  satellite.     Your  songs  'confound 
Oar  more  harmonious  notes.     The  thrush  de- 
parts 
Sear'd,  and  th'  offended  nightingale  is  mute. 
Th'  rr  i,  a  public  mischief  in  your  mirth  ; 
It  plagues  your  country.     Folly  such  as  yours, 
Grac'd  with,  a  sword,  and  worthier  of  a  fan, 
Has  made,   which   enemies   could   ne'er  have 

do  i.e. 
Our  arch  of  empire,  steadfast  but  for  you, 
A  mutikued  structure,  soon  to  fall. 


§131. 


The  Want  of  Discipline  in  the  English 
University.     CoWPER. 

In-  colleges  and  halls,  in  antient  days, 
When  learning,  virtue,  piety,  and  truth 
Were  precious,  and  inculcated  with  care. 
There  dwelt  a  sage,  eall'd  Discipline.  Iiis  head, 
Not  yet  bv  time  'completely  silver'd  o'er, 
Bespoke  him  past  the  bound,  of  freakish  youth, 
But  strong  for  serVice  still,  and  unimpaired. 
Hi    eve  was  meek  and  gentle,  and  a  smile 
Play'd  on  his  lips,  and  in  his  speech  was  heard 
Paternal  sweetness,  dignity,  and  love. 
The  occupation  dearest  to  his  heart 
Was  to  encouraje  goodness,     lie  would  stroke 
The  head  of  modest  and  ingenuous  worth 
That   blnsh'd   at  its  own  praise,  and   press  the 
youth  [grew, 

Close  to  his  side  that  pleas'd  him.     Learning 
Beneath  hi,  care,  a  thriving  vigorous  plant ; 
The  mind  was  well  informed,  the  passions  held 
Subordinate,  and  diligence  was  choice, 


If  e'er  it  chane'd,  as  sometimes  chance  it  must, 
That  one,  anmng  so  many,  overieap'd 
The  limits  of  control,  his  gentle  c\e 
Grew  stem,  and  darted  a  severe  rebuke  ; 
His  frown  was  full  of  terror,  and  his  voice 
Shook  the  delinquent  with  such  fits  of  awe 
As  left  him  not,  till  penitence  had  won 
Lost  favor  back  again,  and  clos'd  the  breach. 
Hut  Discipline,  a  faithful  servant  long, 
Declin'd  at  length  into  the  vale  of  years  i 
A  palsy  struck  his  arm  ;  his  sparkling  eye 
\\  as  quench'd  in  rheums    of   age  ;    his  voice 

unstrung, 
Crew  tremulous,  and  niov'd  derision  more 
The  rev'rence  in  perverse  rebellious  youth. 
So  colleges  and  halls  neglected  much 
Their  good  old  friend  ;  and  Discipline  at  length, 
O'ef  look'd  and  unemploy'd,  fell  sick,  and  died. 
Then  Study  languish'd,  Emulation  slept, 
And  Virtue  tied.     The  schools  became  a  scene 
Of  solemn  farce,  where  Ignorance  in  stilts, 
His  cap  well  lin'd  with  logic  not  his  owi., 
\\  ith  parrot  tongue  perform'd  the  scholar' s  part, 
Proceeding  soon  a  graduated  Dunce. 
Then  Compromise  had  place,  and  Scrutiny 
Became  stone  blind,  Precedence  went  in  truck. 
Anil  he  was  competent  whose  purse  was  so. 
A  dissolution  of  all  bonds  ensued  : 
The  curbs  invented  for  the  mulish  mouth 
Of  headstrong  youth  were  broken;  bars  and  bolts 
Grew  rusty  by  disuse  ;  and  mass^  gates 
Forgot  their  office,  op'ning  with  a  touch  ; 
Till  uowns  at  length  are  found  mere  masquerade; 
Tlie  tassel 'd  cap  and  the  spruce  band  a  jest, 
A  mock'ry  of  the  world.     What  need  of  these 
For  gamester's,  jockies,  brothellers  impure, 
Spendthrifts,  and  booted  sportsmen,  on'ner  seen 
With  belted  waist,  and  pointers  at  their  heels, 
Than  in  the  bounds  of  duty?  What  waslearn'd, 
If  aught  was  learn'd  in  childhood,  is  forgot; 
And  such  espence  as  pinches  parents  blue, 
And  mortifies  the  lib'rai  hand  of  love, 
[s  squander 'd  in  pursuit  of  idle  sports 
And  vicious  pleasures  ;  buys  the  boy  a  name 
That  sits  a  stigma  to  his  father's  house, 
And  cleaves  through  life  inseparably  close 
To  him  that  wcar^  it.     What  can  after-games 
Of  riper  joys,  and  commerce  with  the  world, 
The  lewd  vain  world  that  mustreceivehim  soon, 
Add  to  such  erudition  thus  acquir'd, 
Where  science  and  where  virtue  are  profess'd  ?■     j 
Thev  may  confirm  his  habits,  rivet  fast 
His  folly  ;  but  to  spoil  him  is  a  task 
That  bids  defiance  to  th'  united  pow'rs 
Of  fashion,  dissipation,  taverns,  stews. 
Now.  blame  we  most  the  nurslings  or  the  nurse? 
The  children, erook'd. and  twisted, and  deform'd 
Through  want  of  care,  or  her,  whose  winkingcye 
And  slumb'rin'j  oscitaney  mnrs  the  brood  ? 
The  nurse,  no  doubt.    Regardless  of  her  charge, 
She  needs  herself  correction  ;  needs  to  learn, 
That  it  is  dang' tons  sporting  with  the  world, 
With  things  so  sacred  as  a  nation's  trust. 
The  culture  of  her  youth,  her  dearest  pledge. 

§  139. 
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§  132.  Happy  the  Freedom  of  the  Man  whom 
Grace  makes  free —  His  relish  of  the  II  orks 
oj  God — Address  to  the  Creator.    Cowi'ER. 

Hk  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  tree, 
And  all  are  slave*  beside.     There's  not  a  chain 
That  hellish  lues  confed'rate  for  his  harm 
Can  wind  around  him,  hut  lie  casts  it  off 
VA  tell  as  much  ea.se  as  Samson  his  preen  withes. 
He  looks  ahroad  into  the  varied  field 
Of  Nature  ;  and  tho'  poor,  perhaps,  compar'd 
l\  ith  those  whose  mansions  glitter  La  his  sight, 
(,'alls  the  delightful  s'en'rv  all  his  own. 
M  it  are  ihe  mountains,  and  I  he  valleys  his, 
And  the  resplendeiu  rivers ;  his  l'  enjoy 
W  itli  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel, 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspir'd, 
Can  lift  to  Heaven  an  unpresomptuous  eye, 
And  smiling  say —  Mv  Father  made  them  all  : 
Are  they  not  his  bv  a  peculiar  right  ? 
And  by  an  emphasis  of  int'rest  hjs, 
Whose  eye  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy  joy, 
Whose  heart  with  praise,  and  whoseex&lted  mind 
With  worthy  thoughts  of  that  unwearied  love 
That  plann'd.and  built, and  uilluphohha world 
So  cloath'd  with  beauty,  for  rebellious  man  ? 
Yes  —  ye  may  nil  your  garners  ;  ye  that  reap 
The'loaded  soil,  and  vc  may  waste  much  good 
In  senseless  riot ;  but  ve  will  not  find 
In  feast  or  in  the  chace,  in  song  or  dance, 
A  liberty  like  his,  who,  unimpeach'd 
Ot  usurpation,  and  to  no  man's  wrong. 
Appropriates  nature  as  his  Father's  Work, 
And  has  a  richer  use  of  yours  than  you. 
He  i<  indeed  a  freeman  ;  free  by  birth 
Of  no  mean  city,  plann'd  or  ere  the  hills 
W  ere  built,  tiie  fountains  open'd,  or  the  sea, 
U  ith  all  his  roaring  multitude  of  waves. 
His  freedom  is  the  same  in  ev'ry  stale  ; 
And  no  condition  of  this  changeful  life, 
So  manifold  in  cares,  whose  cv'rv  day 
Brings  its  own  evil  with  it,  makes  it  less :      | 
For  he  has  wings  that  neither  sickness,  pain, 
Ner  penury  can  cripple  or  confine  ; 
No  nook  so  narrow  but  he  spreads  them  there 
With  ease,  and  is  at  large:    Th'  oppressor  holds 
Hi-.  body  bound,  but  knows  not  what  a  range 
}i^  spirit  take1?,  nnconscious  of  a  chain; 
And  that  to  hind  him  is  a  vain  attempt, 
Whom  God  delights  in, and  in  whom  hedwells. 
Acquaint  thyself  with  God,  if  thou  would'st 

taste 
His  works.     Admitted  once  to  his  embrace, 
Thou  shalt  perceive  that  thou  wast  blind  before: 
Thine  eye  shall  be  instructed  ;  and  thine  heart, 

pure,  shall  relish  with  divine  delight, 
Till  thenunfeh.  what  hands  divine  ha*s  wrought. 
Brutes '^ra7e  the  mountain-top  with  faces  prone, 
And  eyes  intent  upon  the  scanty  herb 
It  yields  them  :  or,  recumbent  on  its  brow, 
Ruminate,  heedless  of  the  scene  outspread 
Beneath,  beyond,  and  stretchios;  far  away 
From  inland  regions  In  the  distant  main. 
Man  views  it  and  admires,  but  rests  content 


With  what  he  views.     The  landscape  has  his 

praise, 
But  not  its  Author.     Unconcern'd  who  form'd 
The  paradise  he  sees,  he  finds  it  such  ; 
And,  Mich  well-pleas 'd  to  find  it,  asks  no  more. 
Notsothemindthathasbecntouch'dfromlleav'n, 
And  in  the  school  of  sacred  wisdom  taught 
To  read  his  wonders,  in  whose  thoughtthe  world, 
Fair  as  it  is,  existed  ere  it  was  : 
Not  for  its  own  sake  merely,  but  for  his 
Much  more  who  fashion'd  it,  he  gives  it  praise  ; 
Praise  that,  from  earth  resulting,  as  it  ought, 
To    earth's   acknonledg'd   Sovereign,  finds    at 

once 
Its  only  just  proprietor  in  Him. 
The  soul  that  sees  him,  or  receives  suhlim'd 
New  faculties,  or  learns  at  least  t'  employ 
More  worthily  the  pow'fs  she  own'd  before, 
Discerns  in  all  things,  what,  with  stupid  gaze 
Of  ignorance,  till  then  she^iverlook'd, 
Array  of  heavenly  light  gilding  all  forms 
Terrestrial,  in  the  vast  and  the  minute, 
The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  the  God 
\\  ho  gives  its  lustre  to  an  insect's  wing, 
And  wheels  his  throne  upon  the  rolling  worlds. 
Much  conversant  with  Heaven,  she  often  holds 
With  those  fair  ministers  of  light  to  man, 
That  fill  the  sties  nightly  w ith  silent  pomp, 

ep(hfejrence !  inquires  what  strains  were 
they 
With  which  -Heaven  rang,  when ev'ry  star,  in 

haste 
To  gratulate  the  new  created  earth, 
Sent  forth  a  voice,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
Shouted  for  joy  —  "  Tell  me  ye  shining  hosts, 
"  That  navigate  a  sea  that  knows  no  storms, 
"  Beneath  a  vault  unsullied  with  a  cloud, 
f<  If  from  your  elevation,  whence  ve  view 
"  Distinctly  scenes  invisible  to  man, 
"  And  systems,  of  whose  birth  no  tidings  yet 
"  Have  reach'd  this  netherworld,  ye  spy  a  race 
"  Favor  a  as  ours,  transgressors  from  the  womb, 
"  And  hasting  to  a  grave,  yet  donm'd  to  rise, 
"  And  to  possess  a  brighter  Heaven  than  yours? 
"  As  one  who,  long  cletam'd  on  foreign  shores, 
"  Pants  to  return,  and  when  he*  seep  afar 
"  His  country's  weather  bleach't!  and  battcr'd 

rocks 
"  From  the  green  wave  emerging,  darts  an   eve 
"  Radiant  with  joy  towards  the  happy  land  ; 
"  So  1  with  animated  hopes  behold, 
"  And  many  an  aching  wish,  your  beaniv  fires, 
"That  show  like  beacons  in  the  blue  abv-s, 
"  Ordain'd  to  guide  th'  embodied  spirit  home 
"  From  toilsome  life  to  never-ending  rest. 
"  Love  kindles  as  1  gaze.      I  feel  desires 
"  That  g'ue  assurance  of  their  own  su< 
"  And  that  infus'd  from  Heav'n  mu?t  thither 
tend." 
So  reads  he  nature,  whom  the  lamp  of  truth 
Illuminates  ;  thv  lamp,  mysterious  Word  ! 
Which  whoso  sees  no  longer  wanders  Inst, 
With  intellects  bemaa'd,  in  endless  doubt, 
But  runs  the  load  of  wisdom.    Thou  hast  built, 
L  1  With 
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With  me:ins  that  were  not,  till  by  thee  cmploy'd, 
Worlds   thai  had  never  been,  had«t  thou  in 

strength 

Been  less,  or  less  benevolent  than  strong. 
"They  afe  thy  witnesses,  who  speak  thy  pow'r 
And  ixoodncss  infinite,  but  speak  in  ears 
That  near  not,  or  receive  not  their  report. 
In  vain  thy  creatures  testify  ot'  thee 
Till  thou  proclaim  thyself.     Theirs  is  indeed 
A  teaching  voice  ;  but  'tis  the  praise  of  thine, 
That  whom  it  teaches  it  makei  prompt  to  learn, 
And  with  the  boon  gives  talents  for  its  use. 
Till  thon  art  heard,  imaginations  vaih 
Possess  the  heart,  and  fables  false  as- hell. 
Yet  (kem'd  oracular,  lure  down  to  death 
The  uninform'd  and  heedle-s  sons  of  men. 
We  give  to  chance,  blind  chance,  ourselves  as 

blind, 
The  glory  of  thv  work,  which  yet  appears 
P<  rfect  and  unimpeachable  of  blame, 
Challenging  human  scrutiny,  and  prov'd 
Then  skilful  most  when  most  severely  juflg'd. 
But  chance  is  not,  or  is  not  where  thou  reign'at: 
Thy  providence  forbids  that  fickle  pow'r 
(If  pow'r  she  be  that  works  but  to  confound) 
To  mix  her  wild  vagaries  with  thy  lav\s. 
Yet  thus  we  dote,  refusing,  while  we  can, 
Instruction,  and  inventing  to  ourselves 
Gods  sucb  as  guilt  makes  welcome,  Gods  that 

<-hcp, 
Or  disregard  our  folh'es,  or  that  fit 
Amus'd  spectators  of  this  bustling  stage. 
Thee  we  reject,  unable  to  abide 
Thv  purity,  till  pure  as  thou  art  pure, 
Made  such  by  thee,  we  love  thee  for  that  cause 
For  which  we  shunn'd  and  hated  thee  before. 
Then  wc  arc  free  :  then  liberty,  like  day; 
Breaks  on  the  soul,  and  by  a  flash  from  Hea- 
ven 
Fires  all  the  faculties  with  gloriou«  joy, 
A  voice  is  heard,  that  mortal  ear'  hear  not 
Till  thou  hast  touch'd  them  ;  'tis  the  voice  of 

song, 
A  loud  Hosanna  ^ent  from  nil  thy  works, 
Which  he  that  hears  it  with  rt  «hout  repents, 
And  adds  his  rapture  to  the  gen'ral  praise. 
In  that  blest  moment,  Nature,  throwing  Wide 
fler  veil  opake,  discloses  with  a  smile 
The  Author  of  her  beauties,  who,  retir'd 
Behind  his  own  creation,  works  unseen 
Bv  the  impure,  and  hears  his  pow'r  denied. 
Tnou  art  the  source  and  centre  of  all  mind-, 
Their  only  point  of  rest,  Fternal  Word  ! 
From  thee  departing,  they  are  lost,  to  rove 
At  random,  without  honor,  hnpf,  or  rA  'ire. 
From  thee  is  all  that  sooths  the  life  of  man, 
Hi-  high  endeavour,  and  his  glad  --needs, 
His  strength  to  suffer,  antfrnVtril    i>> 
B   ;.,  0  •   thou  bounteous  Giver  of  a'l  2:ood, 
17:  of  all  thy  gifts  thyself  the  crown  ! 
t...e  v.'.i..!   thou  canst,  without  tiiee    we   are 

poor  ; 
Aiii    with   thee    rich,    take   what  thou    wilt 
i  way, 


ELEGANT    EXTRACTS,  BookII, 

§  133.     Tha'  Philosophy  which  steps  at  Sccofl' 


dary  Causrs  reproved.     CovnPER. 

Happy  the  man  who  sees  a  God  employ'd 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  chequer  life  ! 
R<  solving  all  event',  with  their  effects 
.And  manifold  results,  into  the  will 
And  arbitration  wife  of  the  Supreme. 
Did  not  his  eve  rule  all  things  and  intend 
The  least  of  our  concrrn>  (>iuce  from  the  least 
The  tjreate^t  oft  originate);  could  chance 
Find  place  in  his  dominion,  or  dispose 
One  lawless  particle  to  thwart  his  plan  ; 
Then  God  might  be  surpvi-'d,  and  unforeseen 
Contingcnce  might  alarm  him,  and  disturb 
The  smooth  and  equal  course  of  his  affairs, 
This  truth,  philosophy,  though  eagle-eyed 
In  nature's  tendencies,  oft  overlooks  ; 
And,  having  found  his  instrument,  forgets 
Or  disregards,  or,  more  presumptuous  still, 
Deuies  the  pow'r  thatweilds  it.   God  proclaims 
His  hot  displeasure  a  gain it  foolish  men 
That  live  an  atheist  fife  ;  involves  the  heaven 
In  tempest?  -,  quits  his  grasp  upon  the  winds* 
And  gives  them  all  their  fury  :  bids  a  plague 
Kindle  a  fierv  bile  upon  the  -kin. 
And  putrefy  the  breath  of  blooming  health. 
lie  calls  for  famine  ;  and  the  meagre  fiend 
Blo\ys  mildew  from  between  his  sJariveH'd  lips, 
And    taints   the   golden   ear :    he   springs  his 

mines, 
And  desolates  a  nation  at  a  blast. 
Forth  steps  the  spruce  philosopher,  and  tellst 
Of  hoiuogeneal  and  discordant  springs 
And  principles  ;  of  causes,  how  they  work 
Bv  necessary  laws  their  sure  effects, 
Of  actions  and  re-action.     He  has  found 
The  source  of  the  disease  that  Nature  feels, 
And   bids  the  world   take  heart   and    banish 

fear. 
Thou  fool  1  will  thy  discovery  of  the  cause 
Suspend  th'  effect,  or  heal  it  1     Has  not  God 
Still  wrought  by  means  since  first  he  made  the 

world  ? 
And  did  he  not  of  old  employ  his  means 
To  drown  it  ?     What  is  his  creation  less 
Tharffa  capacious  reservoir  of  means 
Fonn'd  fur  his  tise,  -uid  ready  at  bis  will  ? 
Go,    dress   thine  eyes  with  eye-salve;   ask  of 
/      him: 

Or  isk  oi?  whomsoever  he  1ms  taught, 

And  learn,  tho'  late,  the  genuine  cause  of  all. 


5  134.     Ratal  Sound*  at  urll  os  Sight*  dflighiful. 

COWPER. 

Nor  rur-1  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  Nature.     Mighty  winds, 
Thai  sweep   the   skirt  of  some  far  spreading 

wood  . 

Of  antient  etowth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  Ocean  on  his  winding  shore, 
And  lull  the  spirit  'v.  bile  they  fill  the  mind, 

Unnumber'd 
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Unnumber'd  branches  waving  in  the  blast, 
And  ;ill  their  leaves  fast  flutt'riog  all  at  once. 
Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  ruar 
Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neighb'rirlg  fountain,  or  of  rilh  that  slip 
Through  the  clirft  rock,  and  chiming  a->  thev 

'  fall 
Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselres  at  length 
Jn  Dialled  grass,  that  with  a  livelier  green 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 
Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds, 
Hut  animated  nature  sweeter  still, 
To  sooth  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 
Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 
The  live-long  night :  nor  these  alone,  w host- 
notes 
Nice-ftnger'd  art  must  emulate  in  vain, 
But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites,  that  swim  sublime 
Jn  still  repeated  circles,  screaming  loud, 
The  jayc,  the  pye,  and  cv'n  the  boding  owl 
That  hails  the  rising  moon,    have  charms  for 

roe. 
Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh, 
Yet,    heard    in   scenes   where   peace   lor  ever 

reigns, 
And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 


§   135       The   JJ'rarisomeness  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  Lij'e  of  P /ensure.     Cowper. 

The  spleen  is  seldom  felt  where  Flora  reigns; 
The  low'ring  eve,  the  petulance,  the  frown, 
And  sullen  aadness,  that  o'ershade,  distort 
And  mar  the  face  of  beauty,  u  here  no  cause 
For  such  immeasurable  woe  appears ; 
These  Flora  banishes,  and  gives  the  fair 
Sweet  smiles  and  bloom,  less  transient  than  her 

own. 
It  is  the  constant  revolution,  stale 
And  tasteless,  of  the  same  repeated  joys, 
That   palls   and   satiates,   and   makes   languid 

life 
A  pedlar's  pack,  that  bows  the  bearer  down. 
Health  suffers,  and  the  spirits  ebb;  the  heart 
Recoils  from  its  own  choice — at  the  full  feast 
Is  tamish'd  —  finds  no  music  in  the  song, 
No  smartness  in  the  jest,  and  wonders  why. 
Yet  thousands  still  desire  to  journey  on, 
Though    halt,   and   weary  of  the  path    they 

tread. 
The  paralytic,  who  can  hold  her  cards, 
But  cannot  play  them,  borrows  a  friend's  hand 
To  deal  and  shuffle,  to  divide  and  sort 
Her  mingled  suits  and  sequences,  and  sits, 
Spectatress  both  and  spectacle,  a  sad 
And  silent  cypher,  while  her  proxv  plavs. 
Others  are  drazg'd  into  the  crowded  room 
Between  supporters  ;  and,  once  seated,  sit, 
Through  downright  inability  to  rise, 
Till  the  stout  bearers  lift  the  corpse  again, 
These  speak  a  loud  memento,      xei  even  these 
Themselves  love  life,  and  cling  to  it ;  as  h^ 
That  overhangs  a  torrent,  to  a  twig. 


Thev  love  it,  and  yet  loath  it  ;  fear  to  die, 
Vet  scorn  the  purposes  for  which  they  live. 
Then  wherefore   not   renounce    them  !   No-^ 

the  dread, 
The  slavish  dread  of  solitude,  that  breeds 
Reflection  and  remorse,  the  fear  of  shame, 
And  their  invet'ratc  habits — all  forbid' 

Whom  call  we  gay  J     That  honor  bus  been 

long 
The  boast  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 
The  innocent  are  gay  —  the  lark  is  gay, 
That  dries  hi*  feathers,  saturate  with  dew, 
Beneath  the  rosy,  cloud,  while  vet  the  beams 
Of  day-spring  overshoot  his  humble  mat. 
The  peasant  too,  a  witness  of  his  song, 
Himself  a  songster,  is  as  gay  89  he. 
But  save  me  from  the  gaiety  of  those 
Whose  head-achs  nail  them  to  a  noon-dav  bed; 
And  save  me  too  from  theirs  whose  haggard 

eyes 
Flash  desperation>  and  betray  their  pangs 
For  property  stript  off  by  cruel  chance  ; 
From  gaiety  that  fills  the  bones  with  pain, 
The  mouth  wi 

woe. 


-ith  blasphemy,  the  heart  with 


Breathe  soft 
ye  flutes, 


§   136.     Satirical  Revkiii  of  our  Trips  to  Fravcc. 

Cowper. 

Now  hoist  the  sail,  and  let  the  streamers  float 
Upon  the  wanton  breezes.     Strew  the  deck 
With  lavender,  and  sprinkle  liquid  sweets, 
That  no  rude  favor  maritime  invade 
The  nojse  of  nice  nobility. 
Ye  clarionets,  and  softer  still 
That  winds  and  waters,  hi  1  I'd  by  magic  sounds, 
May  bare  us  smoothly  to  the  Gallic  shore. 
True,  we  have  lost  an  empire — let  it  pass. 
True,  we  may  thank  the  perfidy  of  France, 
That  pick'd  the  jewel  out  of  England's  crown, 
With  all  the  cunning  of  an  envious  shrew  : 
And  let  that  pass  —  'twas  but  a  trick  of  state. 
A  brave  man  knows  no  malice,  but  at  once 
Forgets  in  peace  the  injuries  of  war, 
And  gives  his  distrest  foe  a  friend's  embrace. 
And,    shani'd   as  we   have  been,   to  the  very 

beard 
Brav'd  and  defied,  and  in  our  own  sea  prov'd 
Too  weak  for  those  decisive  blows  that  once 
Insur'd  us  mast'ry  there,  we  vet  retain 
Some  small  pre-eminence  :  we  justly  boast 
At  least  superior  jockey^hip,  and  claim 
The  honors  of  the  turf  as  all  our  own. 
Go  then,  well  worthy  of  the  prnise  ye  seek, 
And  show  the   shame  ye    might  conceal,   at 

home, 
In  foreign  eyes !  —  be  grooms,  and   win   the 

plate, 
\\  here  once  your  nobler  fathers  won  a  crown  '. 

§  137-   The  Pulpit  the  Engine  of  Reformation. 

Cowper. 
The  Pulpit  therefore  (and  I  name  it,  filPd 
With  solemn  awe,  that  l>id-<  me  wdl  beware 
L  1  2  With 
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With  what  intent  I  touch  the  holy  thing) — 
'I  -.  •  Pulpit  (when  the  satirist  has  at  feat, 

ting  and  vap'iftig  in  an  empty  school, 
Spent  all  his  force  and  made  no  proselyte) — 
1  say  ll)e  Pulpit  (in  the  sober  use 
Of  its  legitimate  peculiar  pow'rsj 
.NJu^t   stand    acknowledg'd    while    the    world 

shall  stand 
The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 
Support  and  ornament  of  virtue's  cause. 
There   stands   the    messenger  of  truth;   then 

stands 
The  legate  of  the  skies :  his  theme  divine, 
His  office  sacred,  hi?  credentials  clear. 
By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 
Its  thunders, and  hv  him  in  strains  as  sweet 
As  angels  use,  the  Gospel  whispers  peace. 
He  nahlishes  the  strong,  restores  the  weak. 
Reclaims    the    wand'rer,    binds    the    broken 

heart. 
And,  arm'd  himself  in  panoply  complete, 
Of  heavenly  temper,  furnishes  with  arms 
Bright  as  his  own  ;  and  trains,  by  ev'ry  rule 
0-"  holy  discipline,  to  glorious  war, 
The  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect. 


§  IJ8.  The  Pctit-Maitrc  Clergyman.  Cowper. 

I  venerate  the  man  whose  heart  is  warm, 
Whose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and 

whose  life 
Coincident,  exhibit  lucid  proof 
Tlwt  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause. 
To  inch  I  render  more  than  mere  respect, 
WtVosc  actions  say  that  they  respect  thenisclies, 
But,  loo=e  in  morah,  and  in  manners  vain, 
In  conversation  frivolous  in  dress 
Extreme,  at  mwbe  .rapacious  and  profuse; 
Premiem  in  park,  with  fafcTy  at  his  side, 
Ambling  and  prattling  scandal  as  he  goes; 
Ire  at  home,  and  never  at  his  books, 
Or  with  his  pen,  save  when  he  scrawl-.  ;■.  card  ; 
Constant  at  rQUts\  familiar  with  a  round 
Gi  ladyship's,  a  stranger  to  the  poor  ; 
ftmhitittus  of  preferment,  for  its  gold, 
And  w<  11  prcpar'd  by  ignorance  and  sloth, 
Bv  infidelity  and  Ipve  o'  th'  world 
To  make  God's  work  a  sinecure  :  a  'lave 
To  his  own  pleasures,  and  bis  patrons  pride  — 
From  such  apostle  ,  O  yr  rititred  heads, 
Preserve    the    church. •     and  lay  not   careless 

hands 
On  sculls   that  cannot   teach,  and    will    not 

learn. 


5   139.     Armine  and  L'nin,  a  Legendary  Tale. 

Cartwright. 
PART     I. 
A  hermit  on  the  bank,  of  Trent, 

bar  from  the  world's  bewildering  maze, 
Mo  h-mu-ler  scenes  of  calm  content 
Had  lied,  from  brighter,  busier  days. 
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If  haply  from  fiii  guarded  breast 

Should  steal  the  unsuspected' sigh  ; 
And  Memory,  an  unbidden  guest, 

With  former  passions  fill'd  his  eye 

Then  pious  hope  and  dutv  prais'd 
The  wisdom  of  th'  unerring  sway  ; 

And  while  his  eyt  to  heaven  he  rais'd, 
Its  silent  waters  sunk  away. 

Life's  gayer  ensigns  once  he  bore — > 
Ah  !   what  avails  the  mournful  title  ? 

Suffice  it,  when  the  scene  was  o'er, 
lie  fled  to  the  scquester'd  vale. 

"   What  tho"  the  joys  I  lov'd  so  well, 

««  The  charms,"  he  cry'd,  "  that  youth  has 
known, 

"   Fly  from  the  hermit's  lonclv  cell ! 
"    Vet  is  not  Armine  still  my  own  ? 

"  Yes,  Armine,  ves,  thou  valued  youth  ! 

"  'Midst  everv  grief  thou  still  art  mine  ! 
"  Dear,  pledge  of  VVinifreda's  truth, 

"  And  solace  of  my  life's  deeline. 

"  Tho'  from  the  world  and  worldly  care 
"   Mj  wearied  mind  I  mean  to  free, 

"   Yet  ev'ry  hour  that  heaven  can  spare, 
"   M\  Armine,  1  devote  to  thee. 

•"  And  sure  that  heaven  my  hopes  shall  bless, 

"   And  make  thee  fam'd  for  virtues  fair, 
"  And  happy  too,  if  happiness 

"  Depend  upon  a  parent's  pray'r  : 

"  Last  hope  of  life's  departing  day, 
"   In  whom  its  future  scenes  I  set  ! 

"   No  truant  thought  shall  ever  stray 
«'  From  this  lone  hermitage  and  thee." 

Thus  to  his  humble  fate  resign'd. 
His  breast  each  anxious  care  ton  . 

All  but  the  care  of  Armine's  mind. 
The  dearest  task  a  parent  knows ! 

And  well  were,  all  his  cares  repaid  ; 

In  Armine's  breast  each  virtue  grew, 
]n  full  maturity  display 'd 

To  fond  Affection  's  anxious  view. 

Nor  yet  neglected  were  the  charms 
To  polim'd  life  that  grace  impart  : 

Virtue,  he  knew,  but  feebly  warm-. 
Till  science  humanize  the  heart. 

I  And,  when  he  saw  the  lawless  train 

(  );  pasfkiris  in  the  youthful  breast, 

He  curb'd  them  not  with  rigid  rein, 

But  strove  to  sooth  them  into  rest. 

"  Think  not,  my  son,  in  this,"  he  cry'*!, 
"  A  father's  precept  shall  displease  ; 

"  No  —  be  each  passion  gratify 'd 
"  Tliat  tends  to  happiness  or  ease. 

"   Nor  shall  th'  ungrateful  task  be  mine 
"  Their  native  gen'rous  warmth  to  blame, 

"  Thai  warmth  if  reason's  suffrage  join 
"  To  point  the  object  and  the  aim. 

"  Thi* 
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"  Tin-  suffrage  wrtnrlrtg,  know,  fend  boy, 
"  That  cvcrv  pa^iiin  proves  a  foe  . 

"  Tho'  niucli  it  <tcal  in  promis'd  joy, 
"  If  pays,  alas!  In1  certain  woe?. 

"  Complete  Ambitibt/s  wildest  scheme  ; 

"    In  Power's  iposl  brilliant  vibes  appear  ; 
"  Indulge  ih  Fortune's' golden  dream ; 

"  Then  ask  thy  breast  if  Peace  be  il>crc. 

"  No:  it  shall  tell  thee,  Peace  retires 
•'   [fence  of  her  lov'd  t"rieiic!>  depriv'd  ; 

"  Contentment  calm,  subdu'd  desires, 
••  And  happiness  that's  seJf-deriV'd." 

To  temper  thus  the  stronger  lin> 

Of  vonth  lie  strode  ;   for  well  he  knew, 
Boundle-s  as  thought  the/  man's  desires, 

The  real  wants  of  life  were  few. 

And  oft  revolving;  in  his  breast 

Th'  insatiate  lust  of  wealth  or  fame, 

lie,  with  no  common  care  opprest. 
To  fortune  thus  would  oft  exclaim  : 

•*  0  Fortune  !  at  thy  crowded  shrine 

' '  What  wretched  worlds  of  suppliants  bow ! 

"   For  ever  haii'd  thy  pertver  divnic, 
*'   For  ever  breath'd  the  serious  vow. 

"  With  tottering  pace  and  feeble  knee, 
"   See  age  advance  in  shameless  haste, 

**  The  pal-y'd  hand  i<-  ^'.r-'tch'd  to  thee 
"   For  wealth  he  wants  the  power  to  taste. 

"   See,  led  by  Hope,  the  youthful  train, 

"   Her  fairy  dreams  their  heart-  have  won  ; 

"   She  point>  to  what  thev  ne'er  shall  gain, 
"  Or  dearly  gain — to  be  undone. 

"  Must  I  too  form  the  votive  pravtr, 

"   And  wilt  thou  hear  one  suppliant  more? 

"  His  prayer,  O  Fortune!  deign  to  hear, 
"  To  thee  who  never  pray'd  bi -fore. 

"  O  may  one  dear,  one  favor'd  youth, 

"    May  Armine  still  thy  power  disclaim  ; 

"   Kneel  only  at  the  shrine  of  truth, 

"  Count  freedom  weahh,  and  virtue  fame  !" 

Lo  !  to  his  utmost  wishes  blest, 

The  prayer  was  beard  ;  and  freedom's  flame, 
And  truth  the  sunshine  of  the  breast, 

Were  Alanine's  wealth,wcre  Armine's  fame. 

His  heart  no  selfish  cares  confin'd, 

He  felt  for  all  that  feel  distress  ; 
And,  still  benevolent  and  kind, 

He  bless'd  them,  or  he  wish'd  to  bless. 

For  what  tho'  Fortune's  frown  denv 
With  wealth  to  bid  the  sufferer  live, 

\  et  Pity's  hand  can  oft  supply 
A  balm  she  never  knew  to  give  : 

Can  oft  with  lenient  drops  assuage 
The  wounds  no  ruder  hand  can  heal, 

When  grief,  despair,  distraction,  rage. 
While  Death  the  lips  of  love  shall  seal. 


i  Ah  then,  his  anguish  to  reu 

Dcpriv'd  of  all  nil  lieait  h»lda  le-r, 

'  How  sweet  the  still  surviving  love 
Of  Friendship's  stmic,  oi  PityV,  tear  ! 

This  knew  the  sire  :  he  ofi  would  cry, 

"  From  these,  my  son,  <>  ne'er  depart! 
-'  These  tender  charities  that  tie 

"    In  mutual  league  the  human  heart. 

•'   He  thine  those  feelings  of  the  mind, 

"  That  wake  at  Honor's,  Friendship-'*  can 
•'  Berlevolerice,  that  uhcohfih'J 

"  Extends  her  liberal  hand  to  all. 

"   By  Sympathy's  untutor'd  voice 

"Be  taught  her  social  laws  to 
"   Rejoice  if  human  heart  rejoice, 

"   And  weep  if  human  c\e  shall  weep. 

•'  The  heart  that  bleeds  for  others'  woes 
"  Shall  feel  each  selfish  sorrow  less  ; 

"  His  breast,  who  happiness  bestows, 
"  Reflected  happiness  shall  bless. 

"  Each  ruder  passion  still  withstood 
"  That  breaks  o'er  virtue's  sober  line, 

'*  The  tender,  noble,  and  the  good, 
"  To  cherish  and  indulge  be  thine. 

"   And  yet,  m.5  Armine,  might  1  nunc 
"  One  passion  as  a  dangerous  guest, 

•'   Wei!  may'st  thou  wonder  when  I  blame 
"  The  tenderest,  noblest,  and  the  best. 

•'  Nature,  'lis  true,  with  love  de^gn'd 
"  To  smooth  the  race  our  fathers  ran  ; 

"  The  savage  of  the.  human  kind 
"By  love  was  soften'd  into  man. 

"  As  feels  the  ore  the  searching  tire, 

"  Expanding  and  refining  too, 
•'   So  fairer  glow'd  each  fair  desire, 

"  Each  gentle  thought  so  gentler  grew. 

"  How  chang'd,  alas  !  those  happy  days ! 

"  A  train  how  different  now  succeeds! 
•'   While  sordid  Avarice  betrays, 

"  Or  empty  Vanity  misleads. 

"  Fled  from  the  heart  eacii  nobler  guest, 
"    Each  genuine  feeling  we  forego  ; 

"   What  nature  planted  in  the  breast 

"  The  flowers  of  love,  are  weeds  of  woe. 

"  Hence  all  the  pangs  the  heart  must  feel 
"   Between  contending  passions  tost, 

"  Wild  Jealousy's  avenging  steel, 

"  And  life,  and  fame,  and  virtue  lost » 

'*  Yet  falling  life,  vet  fading  fame, 
"  Com'pard  to  what  his  heart  annoy, 

"  Who  cherishes  a  hopeless  flame, 
«'  Are  terms  of  happiness  and  joy. 

"  Ah,  then,  the  soft  contagion  fly! 

"  And  timely  shun  th*  alluring  bait !" 
The  rising  blush,  the  downcast  eye, 

Proclaim'd  —  the  precept  was  too  late. 
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Deep  in  the  bosom  of  a  worn], 

Where  art  hail  form'd  the  moated  isle, 

An  antique  castle  tow'ring  Mood, 
In  Gothic  grandeur  rose  the  pile. 

Here  Raymond,  long  in  arms  rcnown'd, 
From  scenes  of  war  would  oft  repair  : 

His  bed  an  only  daughter  crpwn'd, 
And  smiPd  awav  a  father's  care. 

By  Nature's  happiest  pencil  »hawn, 

■.ore  the  \ernal  morning's  ray  ; 
The  vernal  mornings  blushing  dawn 
Breaks  not  so  beauteous  into  day. 

Jier  breast,  impatient  of  control, 

Scom'd  in  its  silken  chains  to  he, 
And  the  sou  language  of  the  soul 

Flown  from  her  neverrsiknt  eye. 

The  bloom  that  open'd  on  her  face 
Well  seem'd  the  emblem  of  her  mind, 

Where  snowy  innocence  we  trace 
With  blushing  modesty  conibin'd. 

To  these  resistless  grace  impart 

That  look  of  sweetness  form'd  to  please, 

That  elegance  devoid  of  art, 
That  dignity  that's  lost  in  ease. 

What  vou'.h  so  cold  could  view  unmov'd 
The  maid  that  ev'ry  beamy  shar'd  ? 

Her  Armine  saw  ;  he  saw,  he  lov'd  ; 
He  lov'd —  alas  !  and  he  despair'd  I 

Unhappy  youth  !  he  sunk  opprest  ; 

For  much  he  labor'd  to  conceal 
Tint  gentle  passion  of  the  breast, 

Which  all  can  feign,  but  few  can  feel. 

Ingenuous  fears  suppress' d  the  flame, 
Vet  siill  he  own  a  its  hidden  power ; 

With  transport  dwell! rtg  pri  her  name, 
He  sooth d  the  solitary  hour. 

**  How  long,"  he  cry 'd,  "  must  I  conceal 
"  What  yet  niv  heart  could  wish  were  know  nr 

•'  How  long  the  true.t  passion  feel, 
•'  And  yet  that  passion  fear  to  own  ? 

"  Ah,  might  I  breathe  my  humble  vow  ! 

"   Might  she  too  deign  tu  lend  an  ear ! 
"  Elvira's  se\( should  then  allow 

'•  That  Armine  was  at  least  sincere. 

"  Wil  1  wish  !  fo  deem  the  matchless  maid 
"  Would  listen  to  a  youth  hkg  me, 

"   Or  that  my  j 

**  Sincere  and  Constant  tho  they  be  ! 

**   Ah  !    what  avail  my  love  or  truth  i 
'■  to  i,o  lowly  swain  ; 

"   Hei  charms  must  bless  some  happier  youth, 
*'  Some  youth  of  Fortune's  titled  train. 


'  Then  go,  fallacious  Hope!  adieu  ! 

"  The  flattering  prospect  1  resign  ; 
'   And  bear  from  my  deluded  view 

"  The  bliss  that  never  must  be  mine  1 

'  Yet  ivill  the  youth,  whoe'er  he  be, 

"  In  truth  or  tenderness  excel  ? 
'■'  Or  will  lie  on  thy  charms  like  me 

"  With  fondness  never-dying  d.vvell  ? 

"  Will  he  with  thine  his  hopes  unite  ? 

"   With  ready  zeal  thy  joys  improve! 
"   With  fond  attention  and  delight 

"  Each  wish  prevent,  each  fear  remove? 

"  Will  he,  still  faithful  to  thy  charms 
"  For  constant  love  be  long  re\er'd  .? 

"  Nor  quit  that  heaven  within  thy  arms 
"   By  every  tender  tie  endear'd  ? 

•'  What  tho'  his  boastful  heart  be  vain 
''   Of  all  that  birth  or  fortune  gave, 

"  Yet  is  not  mine,  tho'  rude  anJ  plain, 
"  At  least  as  nobje  and  as  brave  r 

"  Then  be  its  gentle  suit  preferred-! 

"  Its  tender  sighs  Elvira  hear  ! 
"   In  vain — I  sigh  —  but  sigh  unheard  5 
"  Unpitied  falls  this  lonely  tear  1" 

Twice  twelve  revolving  moons  had  pass'd, 
Since  first  he  caught  the  fatal  view; 

Unchang'd  by  tinie  his  sorrows  last, 
Uncheer'd  by  hope  his  passion  grew. 

That  passion  to  indulge,  he  sought 

In  Raymond's  groves  the  deepest  shade  j 

There  fancy's  haunting  spirit  brought 
The  image  of  his  longrlov'd  maid. 

But  hark  !  what  more  than  mortal  sound 
Steals  on  Attention'**  raptur'd  ear  r 

The  voice  of  harmony  around 

Swells  in  w  ild  whispers  soft  and  clear. 

Can  human  har(d  a  tone  so  fine 

Sweep  tiumthe  string  with  much  prophane  J 
Can  human  lip  with  breath  disine 

Four  on  the  gale  so  sweet  a  strajn  ? 

'Tis  she  —  the  source  of  Armine' t  woe — 
Tis  she  —  \vht  nee  all  his  joy  must  spring -y 

From  her  lov'd  lips  the  numbers  flow, 
Her  magic  hand  awakes  the  String. 

Now,  Armine,  now  thy  love  proclaim, 
Thy  instant  suit  the  time  demands; 

Delay  not; — Tumult  shakes  bis  frame, 
And  Just  in  ecstasy  he  stands. 

What  magic  chains  thee  to  the.  ground  ? 

W'hi'.  star  malignant  rule?  the  hour, 
That  thus  in  fix''!  delirium  drown'd 

Each  sense  entranced  hath  lost  its  pow'r  J 

The  trance  dispel  '.  awake  !  arise  ! 

Speak  wh?t  untutor'd  love  inspires  ! 
The  moment's  past  —  thy  wild  surprise 

She  sees,  nor  unajaxm'd  retire?,   ' 

V  Stay, 
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"  Stay,  sweet  illusion  !  stay  thy  flight  ! 

"  'Tis  gone!  — Elvira's  form  it  wore  — 
"  Yet  one  more  glimpse  of  short  delight  ! 

"  Tis  gone,  Id  be  beheld  no  more  1 

*'  Fly,  loitering  feet!  the  cliarni  pursue 
"  'J'liat  nifty's  upon  my  hopes  and  tears  ! 

"  Hah  !  — no  illusion  mocks  my  view  ! 
*'  'Tis  she  —  Elvira's  self  appears! 

"  And  shall  I  on  her  steps  intrude? 

"  Alarm  her  in  these  lonely  shades? 
°  O  stay,  fair  nymph  !   no  ruffian  rude 

"  With  base  intent  your"  walk  invades. 

•'  Fat  gentler  thoughts" — his  faltering  tongue, 

By  humble  diffidence  restrain'd, 
Paus'd  in  suspense  —  but  (lifts  ere  long, 

As  love  impell'd,  its  power  regained  : 

"  Far  gentler  thoughts  that  form  inspires; 

"  With  me  far  gentler  passions  dwell ; 
"  This  heart  hides  only  blameless  tires, 

"  Yet  burns  with  what  it  fears  to  tell. 

"  The  faltering  voice  that  fears  control, 

"  Blushes  that  inward  lires  declare, 
"  Each  tender  tumult  of  the  soul 
-    "  In  silence  owns  Elvira  there." 

He  said  ;  and  as  the  trembling  dove 
Sent  forth  t' explore  the  wai'rv  plain, 

Soon  fear'd  her  flight  might  fatal  prove, 
And  Midden  sought  her  ark  again, 

His  heart  reeoil'd ;  as  one  that  rued 

What  he  too  hastily  confess'd, 
And  all  the  rising  soul  subdued 

Sought  refuge  in  his  inmost  breast. 

The  tender  strife  Elvira  saw 

Distrest ;  and  some  parent  mild, 
"When  arin'd  with  words  and  looks  cf  awe, 

Melts  o'er  the  terrors  of  her  child, 

Reproof  prepar'd  and  angry  fear 

In  soft  sensations  died  away; 
They  felt  the  force  of  Armine's  tear, 

And  fled  from  pity's  rising  sway. 

"  That  mournful  voice,  that  modest  air, 

"  Young  stranger,  speak  the  courteous  breast; 

''  Then  why  to  these  rude  scenes  repair, 
"  Of  shades  the  solitary  guest  ? 

"  And  who  is  she  whose  fortunes  bear 

"  Elvira's  melancholy  name? 
"  O  may  those  fortunes  prove  more  fair 

"  Than  hers  who  sadly  owns  the  same!" 

"  Ah  gentle  maid,  in  mine  survey 

'*  A  heart,"  he  cries,  "  that's  \ours  alone  j 

"  Lone;  has  it  Own'd  Elvira's  sway, 
*'  Tho*  long  unnotie'd  and  unknown. 

"  On  Sherwood's  old  heroic  plain 

"  Elvira  grae'd  the  festal  day  ; 
"  There,  foremost  of  the  youthful  train, 

♦f  Her  Armiue  bore  the  prize  away. 


"  There  first  that  form  my  eyes  survfy'd, 
"  With  future  hopes  thai  fill'd  my  heart  ; 

"  But  ah!   beneath  that  frown  they  fade  — 
"  Depart,  vain,  vanquished  hope  !  depart!" 

lie  said  ;  and  on  the  ground  bio  e\cs 
Were  fix'd  abash'd  :   th'  attentive  maid, 

Lost  in  the  tumult  of  surprise, 
The  well-remember'd  youth  suney'd. 

1'hc  transient  color  went  and  came  ; 

The  Struggling  bosom  sunk  and  ro^e  ; 
The  trembling  tumults  of  her  frame  ' 

The  strong  conflicting  soul  disclose. 

The  time,  the  scene  she  saw  with  dread. 
Like  Cynthia  setting  glanc'd  away: 

I>nt  scatter'd  blushes  as  she  fled, 
Mushes  that  spoke  a  brighter  day. 

A  friendly  shepherd's  neighbouring  shed 
To  pass  the  live-long  night  he  sought; 

And  nope,  the  lover's  downy  bed, 

A  sweeter  charm  than  slumber  brought. 

On  every  thought  Elvira  dwelt, 

The  tender  air,  the  aspect  kind, 
The  pity  that  he  found  she  felt, 

And  all  the  angel  in  her  mind, 

No  self-plum'd  vanity  was  there, 

With  fancy'd  consequence  elate  ; 
Unknown  to  her  the  haughty  air 

That  means  to  speak  superior  state,  t 

Her  brow  no  stern  resentments  arm, 
No  swell  of  empty  pride  she  knew, 

In  trivial  minds  that  takes  th' alarm, 
Should  humble  Love  aspire  to  sue. 

Such  Love,  by  flattering  charms  betray'd, 

Shall  yet,  indignant,  soon  rebel, 
And,  blushing  for  the  choice  he  made, 

Shall  fly  where  gentler  virtues  dwell. 

'Tis  then  the  mind,  from  bondage  free, 

And  all  its  former  weakness  o'er, 
Asserts  its  native  dignity, 

And  scorns  what  folly  priz'd  before. 

The  scanty  pane  the  rising  ray 

On  the  plain  wall  in  diamonds  threw  , 

The  lover  hail'd  the  welcome  day, 
A|id  to  his  fayorite  scene  he  flew. 

There  soon  Elvira  bent  her  way, 

Where  long  her  lonely  walks  had  been ; 
Xor  less  had  the  preceding  day, 

Nor  Armine  less  endear'd  the  scene: 

Oft'  as  she  pass'd,  her  rising  heart 

Its  stronger  tenderness  con  fessd, 
And  oft  she  linger'd  to  impart 

To  some  soft  shade  her  secret  breast. 

"  How  slow  the  heavy  hours  advance," 
She  cry'd,  "  since  that  eventful  day, 

"  When  first  I  caught  the  fatal  glance 
•'  That  stole  Hie  irom  myself  away  ! 

L  1  i  Ah, 
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"  Ah,  youth  belov'd !  tho'  low  thv  birth, 
"  The  noble  air,  the  manly  grace, 

"  That  leak  that  speaks  superior  woith, 
* '  Can  fashion,  tolly,  fear  erase? 

'*  Yet  sure  froru  no  iznoble  stem 

"  Tli\ 'lineage  springs,  tho'  now  unknown  : 
"  The  world  censorious  may  condemn, 

"  But,  Armine,  I  am  thine  alone. 

"  To  cplendor  only  do  we  live? 

"  Must  pomp  alone  our  thoughts  employ? 
"  All,  all  that  pomp  and  splendor  give 

"  Is  dearly  bought  with  love  and  joy  ! 

"  Bat  oh!  —  the  favor'd  youth  appears  — 
"  In  pensive  eric-f  he  seems  to  move  : 

"  Mv  heart  forebodes  unnumber'd  fears; 
'*  Support  it  Pity,  Virtue,  Love! 

"  Hither  his  footsteps  seem  to  bend  — 
"  Come,  Resolution,  to  my  aid! 

"  Mv  breast  what  varying  passions  rend! 
1 '  Averse  to  go  —  t&  stay  —  afraid  !" 

**  Dear  object  of  each  fond  desire 

"  That  throbs  tumultuous  in  my  breast! 

"  Why  with  averted  glance  retire? 
"  At  Armiuc's  presence  why  distrcst? 

"  What  tho'  he  boast  no  titled  name, 
"  No  wide  extent  of  rich  domain, 

"  Yet  must  he  feed  a  hopeless  flame, 
"  Must  truth  and  nature  plead  in  vain?" 

r'  Think  not,"  she  said,  "  by  forms  betraj-'d, 
"  To  humbler  worth  my  heart  is  blind  ; 

"  For  soon  shall  every  splendor  fade, 

**  That  beams  not  from  thy  gifted  mind. 

"  But  first  thy  heart  explore  with  care, 
"  With  faith  its  fond  emotions  prove; 

"  Lurks  no  airworthy  passion  there? 
"  Prompts  not  ambition  bold  to  love? 

"  Yes,  lovely  maid,"  the  youth  replies, 
"  A  bold  ambition  prompts  my  breast, 

"  The  towering  hope  that  love  supplies, 
"  The  wish  in  blessing  to  be  blest. 

"  The  meaner  prospects  I  despise 

"  That  wealth,  or  rank,  or  power  bestow.; 
"  Be  yours  the  grovelling  bliss  ye  prize, 

"  Ye  sordid  winds  that  stoop  so  Idw  ! 

"  Be  mine  the  more  refin'd  delights 
"  Of  love  that  banishes  control, 

"  When  the  fond  heart  with  heart  unites, 
"  .And  .-oul  's  in  unison  with  soul." 

Elvira  blush'd  the  warm  reply, 
(To  love  a  language  not  unknown) 

The  milder  glories  lill'd  her  i  •.  •, 
And  there  a  softer  lustre  shone. 

The  yielding  smile  that  's  half  supprest, 
The  short  quick  breath,  the  trembling,  tear, 

The  swell  tumultuous  of  the  breast, 
Jn  Armine's  favor  all  appear. 


At  each  kind  glance  their  souls  unite, 
While  love's  soft  sympathy  imparts 

That  tender  transport  of  delight 
That  beats  in  undivided  hearts. 

Respectful  to  hi«  lips  he  rriss'd 

Iler  viclded  h.-ind  ;  in  haste  away 
Her  yielded  hand  she  drew  distrest. 

With  looks  that  witness'd  wild  dismay. 

"  Ah  whence,  fair  excellence,  those  fears? 

"  Whit  terror  unforeseen  alarms?" 
"  See  !   where  a  father's  frown  appears"  — 

She  said,  and  sunlfr  into  his  arms. 

"  Mv  daughter  !  heavens!   it  cannot  be  — 
"  And  vet  it  must  —  O  dire  disgrace ! 

"  Elvira  have  I  liv'd  to  see 

"  Clasp'd  in  a  peasant's  vile  embrace! 

"  This  daring  guilt  let  death  repay"  — 
His  vengeful  arm  the  javelin  threw, 

With  erring  aim  it  wing'd  its  way, 
And  far,  by  bate  averted,  flew. 

Elvira  breathes  —  her  pulses  beat, 

Returning  life  illumes  her  eye  : 
Trembling  a  father's  view  to  meet, 

She  spies  a  reverend  hermit  nigh. 

Your  wrath,"  she  cries,  "  let  tears  assuage  — 

"  Unheeded  must  Elvira  pray? 

O  let  an  injur'd  father's  rage 

"  This  hermit's  sacred  presence  stay! 


Yet  deem  not,  lost  in  guilty 
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"  I  plead  to  save  my  virgin  fame  ; 
"  My  weakness  Virtue  might  approve, 
"  And  smile  on  nature's  holy  rlame." 

"  O  welcome  to  my  hopes  again, 

"  My  son  !"  the  raptur'd  hermit  cries  ; 

"  I  sought  thee  sorrowing  on  the  plain," 
And  all  the  father  nll'dhis  eyes, 

"  Art  thou,"  the  raging  Raymond  said, 
"  Of  this  audacious  bey  the  sire? 

"  Curse  o(i  the  dart  that  idly  sped, 
"  Nor  bade  hi-  peasant  soul  expire  !" 

"  His  peasant  soul  !"  —  indignant  fire 
Flash 'd  from  the  conscious  father's  tje  : 

"  A  gallant  earl  is  Armine's  sire, 

*'  And  know,  proud  chief,  that  earl  am  f. 

"  Tho'  bore,  within  the  hermit's  cell, 
"  I  long  have  liv'd  unknown  to  faille, 

"  Yet  crowded  camps  and  courts  can  tell  — 
"  Thou  tuo  hast  heard  of  Egbert's  name." 

"  Hah  !  Egbert!   he,  whom  tyrant  rage 

"  Forc'd' from  his  country's  bleeding  breast? 

"  The  patron  of  my  orphan  age, 

"  My  friend,  my  warrior  stands  confest!    - 

<<  But  why  ?"• —  "  The  painful  story  spare  . 

"  That  prostrate  youth,"  said  Egbert,  "  see; 
"  His  angtyish  asks  a  parent's  care, 

"  A  parent,  once  who  pitied  thee !" 

Raymond. 
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Raymond,  as  one  who,  glancing  round, 
Seem*  from  some  sudden  mince  to  start, 

Snatch'd  the  pale  lours  from  the  ground, 
And  held  them  trembling  to  ht> ■  heart. 

Joy,  Gratitude,  and  Wonder  sited 
United  tears  o'er  llvmcn's  reign, 

And  nalure  Iter  best  triumph  led, 
l'"or  Love  and  Virtue  joii»«l  her  train. 


§  140.     An  Italian  Song.     Rogers. 

Dear  is  my  little  native  vale, 

The  ring-dove  builds  and  warbles  there; 

Close  by  my  cot  she  tells  her  tale 

To  every  pasting  villager. 

The  squirrel  leaps  from  tree  to  tree, 

And  shells  his  nuti  at  liberty. 

In  orange-groves  and  myrtle-bowers, 
That  breathe  a  gale  of  fragrance  round, 
I  charm  the  fairy-tooted  hours 
W  it li  my  lov'd  lute's  romantic  sound  ; 
Or  crowns  of  living  laurel  weave, 
For  those  that  win  the  race  at  eve. 

The  shepherd's  horn  at  break  of  day, 
The  ballet  dane'd  in  twilight  glade, 
The  canzonet  and  roundelay 
Sum;  in  the  silent  greenwood  shade; 
These  simple  joys,  lhat  ne\er  fail, 
Sl:all  bind  me  to  my  native  vale. 
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Let  me  partake  the  blessing.  I  rehearse, 
And  grant  tuc  love,  the  ju^t  reward  of 

As  beauty's  potent  queen,  with  e\'ry  grace, 
That  once  was  Emmas,  has  adoru'd  thy  fa<  c  > 
And  as  hei  son  has  to  my  bosom  dealt 
Thai  constant  flame,  which  faithful  Henry  felt ; 
()  let  the  story  w  ith  thy  life  B{  ^ 

Let  men  once  more  the  bright  example  sec  ;  > 
What  Emma  was  to  him,  be  thou  to  me.       3 
Nor  send  me  by  thy  frown  from  her  1  love, 
Distant  and  sad,  a  nanish'd  man  to  ro" 
But  oil!   with  pity 
My  pains  and  hopes 

that  one 
Of  all  mankind  thou 


,'  long-entreated  crown        ~l 
>es;  and,  when  thou  say'stl 

[alone,  f' 
tou  lov'st,  oh!  tli ink  on  nieJ 


Where  beauteous  Lis  and  her  husband  Tame 
With  mingled  waves  for  ever  flow  the  same, 
In  times  ox  yore  an  anlient  baron  liv'd  ; 
Great  gifts  bestpw'd,  and  great  respect  rcceiv'd. 
When  dreadful  Edward  with  successful  care 
Led  his  free  Briton?  to  the  Gallic  war  ; 
This  lord  had  headed  his  appointed  bands, 
In  firm  allegiance  to  the  king's  commands  ; 
;  And  (all  due  honors  faithfully  discharg'd) 
I  Had  brought  back  his  paternal  coat,  enlarg'd 
With  a  new  mark,  the  witness  of  his  toil, 
And  no  inglorious  part  of  foreign  spoil. 

from  the  loud  camp  retir'd  and  noisy  court 
t  In  honorable  ease  and  rural  sport, 

iThc  remnant  of  hi>  days  he.  safely  pas»'d  ; 
Nor  found  they  lagg'd  too  -low,  nor  flew  too  fast. 
(  He  made  his  wish  with  his  estate  comply, 
$  141 .     Henri,  and  Emma,  a  Poem  upon  the |  JovTul  to  live,  yet  not  afraid  to  die 


A/We/  ftf  the  Nui-Brewn  Maid.     Prior. 

TO    CHLOE. 

Ti:o'J,  to  whose  eves  I  bend;  at  whose  com- 
mand 
(Tho'  low  my  voice,  tho'  artless  h?  my  hand) 
I  take  the  sprightly  reed,  and  sing,  and  play  ; 
Careless  of  what  the  censuring  world  may  say. 
Bright  C'hloe,  object  of  my  constant  vow, 
Wilt  thou  a  while  unbend  thy  serious  brow  ? 
Wilt  thou  with  pleasure  hear  thy  lover's  strains, 
And  with  one  heav'nlv  smile  o'er  pay  his  pains? 
N<">  longer  shall  the  Sut-Ihuwn  Maid  be  old; 
Tho'  since  her  youth  three  hundred  years  have 

roll'd. 
At  thv  rlesire,  she  shall  again  be  rais'd  ; 
And  her  reviving  charms  in  lasting  verse  he 
prais'd. 
No  longer  man  of  woman  shall  complain, 
That  he  may  love  and  not  be  lov'd  again  : 
That  we  in  vain  the  tickle  sex  pursue, 
W  ho  change  the  constant  lover  for  the  new. 
'A  hatever  has  been  writ,  whatever  said, 
Ot  female  passion  feign'd,  or  faith  decay'd  : 
Henceforth  shall  in  my  verse  refuted  stand, 
Be  said  to  winds,  or  writ  upon  the  sand. 
And,  while  my  notes  to  future  times  proclaim 
I  ncoiuiuer'd  love  and  ever-during  flame  ; 
O  tairest  of  the  sex  !  be  thou  my  Muse: 
Peign  on  my  work  thy  influence  to  diffuse  : 


One  child  he  had,  a  daughter  chaste  and  fair, 
[His  age's  comfort,  and  his  fortune's  heir. 
[They  call'd  her  Emma  ;  lor  the  beauteous  dame, 
^  ho  gave  the  virgin  birth,  had  borne  the  names 

The  name  th'  indulgent  father  doubly  lov'd  ; 
For  in  the  child  the  mother's  charms  improv'd. 
Yet  as  when  little  round  his  knees  she  play'cl. 
He  call'd  her  oft,  in  sport,  hhNut-BrotvtuUindi 
The  friends  and  tenants  took  the  fondling  word 
(As  still  they  please,  who  imitate  their  lord); 
Usage,  confirin'd  what  fancy  had  begun;  "1 

The   mutual   terms    around   the  lands  wcre£ 
known  ;  t 

AndEmmaandMf Xut-Brown  Vaii/were  one. 3 
As  with  her  stature, still  her  ch.ums  increas'd; 
Thro'  all  the  isle  her  beauty  was  confess'd. 
Oh!  what  perfections,  musl  that  virgin  share, 

|  Who  fairest  is  csteem'd,  v.  here  all  are  fair! 

[From  distant  shires  repair  the  noble  youth, 
And  Sud  report,  for  once,  had  lessened  truth. 

Ifiy  wonder  rirst,  and  therj  by  pas-ion  mov'd, 
They  came;  they  saw;  they  man ell'd;  and  they 
By  public  prases,  and  by  secret  siuhs,       [lov'd. 
Each  Own'a  the  gen'ral  power  of  Emma's  eyes. 
In  tilts  and  tournaments  the  valiant  strove, 
Bv  glorious  deeds  to  purchase  Emma's  love. 
In  gentle  ver-e,  the  witty  told  their  flame, 
Anclgr.ic'diheirchoicestsongswithEmma'snarrre. 
In  vain  they  combated,  in  vain  they  writ: 

i  Useless  their  strength,  and  impotent  their  wit. 

Gr^ 
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I  1         -  only  must  direct  the  dart,  ~) 

"VN'hich  else  will  never  reach  the  fair  one's  | 
heart,  ^ 

Spite  of  th' attempts  of  force,  and  soft  effects 

of&t  J 

Great  Venus  mu.-t  prefer  the  happy  vnc  :        "j 

In  Henry's  cause  he:  favoi  must  be  shown  :   / 

And  Ennna,  of  mankind,  must  lose  but  hiini 

alone.  J 

While  these  in  public  to  the  castle  came, 
Aim!  by  their  grandeur  justify'd  their  flame  ; 
Mure  secret  ways  the  careful  Henry  takes ; 
His  squires,  his  arms,  and  equipage  forsakes  : 
In  borrow'd  name  and  false  attire  arrav'd, 
Oft  he  finds  means  to  see  the  beauteous  maid. 

When  Emma  hunts,  in  huntsman's  habit 
drest, 
Henry  on  foot  pursues  the  hounding  beast. 
In  his  right  hand  his  becchen  pole  he  bears  : 
And  graceful  at  his  side  his  horn  he  wears. 
SfiH  to  the  glade,  where  she  has  bent  her  way, 
"With  knowing  skill  he  drives  the  future  prey  ; 
Bids  iter  decline  the  hill,  and  shun  the  brake  ; 
And  shows  the  path  her  steed  may  safely  take  ; 
Directs  her  spear  to  fix  the  glorious  wound  ;  "j 
Eleas'd,   in  his  toils,    to   have  her  triumph/ 
erown'd ;  f 

And  blows  her  praises  with  no  common  sound.  J 

A  falc'ner  Henry  is,  when  Emma  hawks  : 
With  her  of  tarseb  and  of  lures  he  talks. 
Upon  his  wrist  the  tow'ring  merlin  stands, 
Pracfis'd  to  rise,  and  stoop,  at  her  commands 
And  when  superior  now  the  bird  has  flown, 
Ami   be  id  long    brought  the   tumbling  quarry 

•.  n  ; 
With  humble  reVrcnce  he  accosts  ihe  f.iir, 
Aral  with  the  hojner'd  feather  deck-  her  hair.   • 
Yet   till,  as  from  the  sportive  field  he  goes, 
J Ii->  downcast  eye  reveals  his  inward  woci  ; 
And  by  hi*  look  and  sorrow  i.s  exprest, 
A  nobler  game  pursued  than  bird  or  beast. 

A  shepherd  now  along  the  plain  he  roves  ; 
And,  with  his- jolly  pipe,  delights  the  groves. 
'ihe  neighb'ring  swains   around   the   stranget 

throng, 
Or  to  admire  or  emulate  his  song  : 
While,  with  son  sorrow,  he  renews  his  lay  , 
Nor  heedful  of  their  envy,  nor  their  praise.j 
But,  soon  as  Emma's  eyes  adorn  the  plain, 
His  notes  he  raises  to  a  nobler  strain  ; 
With  dutiful  respect,  and  studious  fear, 
Lest  any  careless  sound  offend  her  ear. 

A  frantic  gipsy,  now  the  house  he  haunts, 
And  in  wild  phrases  roeaks  dissembled  wants. 
With  the  fond  maids  rn  palmistry  he  deals  i 
They  tell  the  secret  fir-t,  which  he  reveals  : 
Says  who  shall  wed,  and  who  shall  be  beguil'd  ; 
What  gfoo  i,  and  squire  maintain  the 

child 
But  when  bright  Emma  would   her   fortune 

know  , 
A  softer  look  bribends  his  op'ning  brow  ; 
With  trembling  awe  he  gazer,  on  her  eye', 
And  in  soft  acconts  forms  the  kind  reply  ; 
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That  she  shall  prove  as  fortunate  as  fair. 
And  Hymen's  choicest' gifts  are  all  reserv'd  for 
her. 

Now  oft  had  Henry  chang'd  his  sly  disguise, 
I  imiark'd  by  all  but  beauteous  Emma's  eyes  ; 
Oft  had.  found  means  alone  to  see  the  daine, 
And  ai  her  feet  10  breathe  his  am'rous  flame  ; 
And  oft,  the  pangs  of  absence  to  remove 
By  letters,  soft  interpreters  of  love : 
Till  time  and  industry,  the  mighty  two 
That  bring  our  wishes  nearer  to  our  view) 
Made  him  perceive  that  the  inclining  fair 
Receiv'd  his  \ows  with  no  reluctant  ear; 
That  Venus  had  con  fir  nfd  .her  equal  reign, 
And  dealt  to  Emma's  heart  a  share  of  Henry's 
pain. 

While  Cupid  sniil'd,  bv  kind  occasion  blest, 
And,  with  the  secret  kept,  the  love  increas'd  ; 
The  amorous  youth  frequents  the  silent  gro\es 
And  much  he  meditates,  for  much  he  loves'.    ' 
He  loves  :  'tis  true  ;  and  is  Belov'd  again  ; 
Great  arc  his  joys  ;  but  will  they  longTemain? 
Emma  with  smiles  receives  his  present  flame ; 
But,  smiling,  will  she  ever  be  the  same? 
Beautiful  looks  are  rul'd  by  fickle  minds  ; 
And  summer  seas  arc  turn'd  by  sudden  w  inds. 
Another  love  may  gain  her  easy  youth  : 
Time  changes   thought  j  and  tlatt'ry  conquers 
truth. 

O  impotent  estate  of  human  life  ! 
W  here  hope  and  fear  maintain  eternal  strife  ; 
Where  fleeting  joy  does  lasting  doubt  inspire  ; 
'■And  most  we  question  what  we  most  desire. 
Amongst  thy  various  gifts,  great  heaven,  bestow 
Our  cup  of  love  unmix'd  ;  forbear  to  throw 
Bitter  ingredients  in  ;  nor  pall  the  draught 
With  nauseous  grief:  for  onr  ill-judging  thought 
Hardly  enjoys  the  pleasurable  ta.-te  ; 
Or  deems    u  not  sincere;    or  fears    it  cannot 
last. 

\\  ith  wishes  rais'd,  with  jealousies  opprest, 
(Alternate  tyrants  of  the  human  breast) 
By  one  great  trial  he  resolves  to  prove 
The  faith  of  women,  and  the  force  of  love. 
If,  scanning  Emma's  virtues,  he  may  find 
That  beauteous  frame  inclose  a  steady  mind, 
I  le  II  fix  his  hope,  Of  future  joy  secure  ; 
And  live  a  slave  to  Hymen's  happy  pow'r. 
But  if  the  fair  one,  as  he  fears,  is  frail ;  y 

If,  pois'd  aright  in  reason's  equal  scale,  * 

Eight  fly  her  merits,  and  her  faults  prevail ;  j 
His  mind  he  vows  to  free  from  am'rous  care,  ~i 
The  latent  mischief  from  his  h<'art  to  tear,  > 
Resume  his  azure  arms, and  shine  again  in  war.J 

South  of  the  castle,  in  a  verdant  glade, 
A  spreading  beech  extends  her  friendly  shade  : 
Here  oft  the  nymph  his  breathing  vows  had 

heard  ; 
Here  oft  her  silence  had  her  heart  dcclar'd. 
As  active  spring  awak'd  her  infant  buds, 
And  genial  life  inform'd  the  verdant  woods ; 
Henry,  in  knots  involving  Emma's  name, 
Had  half  express' d  and  hajf  conceal'd  his  flame 
Upon  the  tree  3  and,  as  the  tender  mark 

Grew 
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Gn  with  the  year,  and  widcn'd  wiili  the  bark, 
Vinus  had  heard  the  virgin's  soft  address, 
Tliat  .is  the  wound,  the  passion  might  increase. 
As  potent  nature  shed  lur  kindly  show'rs, 
And  deck'd  the  \arious   mead   with   op'oing 
flowers ; 
i  the  tree  the  nymph's  obliging  care 
Had  left  a  frequent  wreath  for  Henry's  hair ; 
Which  as  wiili  gay  delight  the  lover  found, 
Plcas'd  with  his  conquest,    with   Iter   present 

crow  i\'d, 
(Jlorious  thro'  all  the  plains  he  oft  had  gone,! 
And  to  each  swain  the  mystic  honor  shown  ;f 
The  gift  still  prais'd,  the  giver  still  unknown. 3 

His  secret  note  the  troubled  Henry  writes-, 
To  the  known  tree  the  lovely  maid  invites  : 
Imperfect  words  and  dubious  terms  express, 
That  unforeseen  mischance  disturh'd  his  peace  ; 
That  he  must  something  to  her  ear  commend, 
On  which  Iter  conduct  and  his  life  depend. 

Soon  as  the  fair  one  had  the  note  receiv'd, 
The  remnant  of  the  day  alone  she  griev'd  : 
For  dirf  rent  this  from  ev'rv  former  note, 
"Which  Venus  dictated,  and  Henry  wrote  ; 
Which  told  her  all  his  future  hopes  were  laid 
On  tiie  dear  bosom  of  his  Nut-brown  Maid; 
Which  always  bless'd  her  eyes,  and  oxvn'd  her 

pow'r ; 
And  bid  her  oft  adieu,  vet  added  inorc.      [laid  ; 
Now  night  advane'd.    The  hetlse  in  sleep  were 
The  nurse  experienced,  anil  the  prying  maid  : 
At  last  that  sprite,  which  does  incessant  haunt 
The  lover's  steps,  the  antient  maiden  aunt. 
To  her  dear  Henry  Emma  wings  her  way, 
With  quicken'd  pace  repairing  fore'd  delay  ; 
For  Love,  fantastic  power,  that  is  afraid 
To  stir  abroad  till  watchfulness  be  laid, 
Undaunted  then,  o'er  cliffs  and  valleys  strays, 
And  leads  his  votYies  safe  thro'  pathless  ways 
Not  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyes  shall  find 
Where  Cupid  goes;  tho'  he,  poor  guide,  is  blind. 

The  maiden,  first  arriving,  sent  her  eye 
T>  ask,  if  yet  its  chief  deliglit  were  nigh  : 
\\  ith  fear,  and  with  desire,  with  joy  and  pain, 
She  sees,  and  runs  to  meet  him  on  the  plain. 
But  oh  !   his  steps  proclaim  no  lover's  haste  ; 
On  the  low  ground  his  ftx'd  regards  arc  cast  , 
Ili>  artful  bosom  heaves  dissembled  sighs  ; 
And  tear1;  subom'd  fall  copious  from  his  eves. 
With  case,  alas !  we  credit  what  we  love  : 
His  painted  ^ricf  does  real  sorrow  move 
In  the  afflicted  fair;  adown  her  cheek 
Trickling,  the  genuine  tear*  their  current  break; 
Attentive  stood  the  mournful  nymph  :  the  man 
Broke. silence  first ;  the  tale  alternate  ran  : 

HENRY. 

Sincere,  O  tell  me,  hast  thou  felt  a  pain, 
Emma,  beyond  what  woman  knows  to  feign  ? 
Has  thy  uncertain  bosom  ever  strove 
W  it'u  the  first  tunmlts  of  a  real  love  ? 
Hast  thou  now  dreaded,  and  now  blest  his  sway, 
Bv  turns  aver.-e  and  joyful  to  obey  ? 
Thy  virgin  softness  hast  thou  e'er  bewail'd, 
A;  reajon  yielded,  and  as  love  prevail  d  ? 


And  wept  the  potent  god's  resistless  dart,        ~l 
His  killing  pleasure,  his  ecstatic  tm.<rt,  > 

And  heav'nly  poison  thrilling  thro'  thy  heart : 3 
If  so,  with  pity  view  inv  wretched  Male  ; 
At  least  deplore,  and  then  forget  my  fate  : 
To  some  more  happy  knight  reserve  thy  charms, 
By  fortune  favor'd,  and  successful  arms: 
And  only,  as  the  sun's  revolving  ray, 
Brings  back  each  year  this  melancholy  day, 
Permit  one  sigh,  and  set  apart  one  tear, 
To  an  abandon'd exile's  endless  care. 
For  me,  alas !  out-cast  of  human  race, 
Love's  anger  only  waits,  and  dire  disgrace; 
For  lo  !   these  hands  in  murder  are  imbru'd 
Thtjfe  trembling  feet  bv  justice  are  pursu'd  ; 
Fate  calls  aloud,  and  hastens  me  auny  ; 
A  shameful  death  attends  my  longer  siay  ; 
And  1  this  night  must  fly  from  ti.ee  and  love, 
Condemn'd  in  lonely  woods  a  banish'd  man  to 
rove. 

EMMA. 

What  is  our  bliss  that  chanjgeth  with,  the  moon  ; 
And  day  of  life,  that  darken'  ere  'tis  noon? 
What  is  true  passion,  if  unblcst  ii  dies  : 
And  where  is  Emma's  joy,  if  Henry  flies? 
If  love,  alas !   be  pain  ;   the  path  I  bear 
No  thought  can  figure,  and  no  tongue  declare, 
Ne'er  faithful  woman  felt,  nor  false  one  feign'.!, 
The  flames  which  long  have  in  my  bosom  reign'£ 
The  god  of  love  himself  inhabits  there,  [c  ire," 
With  all  his  rage,  and  dread,  and  grief,  and 
His  compliment  of  stores,  and  total  war". 

O!  cease  then  coldly  to  suspect  my  love  ; 
And  let  my  deed,  at  least,  my  faith  approve. 
Alas  !  no  youth  shall  my  endearments  share  ; 
Nor  day  nor  night  shall  interrupt  my  care  ; 
No  future  storv  shall  with  truth  upbraid 
The  cold  indifference  of  the  Ifut-brovfn  Maid' 
Xor  to  hard  banishment  shall  Henry  run  ; 
W  hile  careless  Emma  sleeps  on  beds  of  fiown. 
View  me  rcsolv'd,  where-e'er  thou  lead'st,  to  go, 
Friend  to  thy  pain,  arid  partner  of  thy  woe  : 
For  I  attest,  fair  Venus  and  her  son, 
That  I,  of  ah  mankind,  will  love  but  thee  alone, 

HENRY, 

Let  prudence  vet  obstruct  thy  vent'rpns  way; 
And  take  good  heed,  what  men  will  think  and  say: 
That  beauteous  Emma  vagrant  courses  took  ; 
Her  father's  house  and  civil  life  forsook  ; 
That,  full  of  youthful  blood,  and  fond  of  man, 
She  to  the  wood-land  with  an  exile  ran. 
Reflect,  that  lessen'd  fame  is  ne'er  regain' d  ; 
And  virgin  honor  once,  is  aiwavs  stain'd  : 
Timely  advis'd,  the  coining  evil  shun  : 
Better  not  do  the  deed,  than  weep  it  done. 
No  penance  can  absolve  our  guilty  fame  ; 
Nor  tears,  that  wash  out  sin,  can  wash  out  shame 
Then  fly  the  sad  effects  of  desp'rate  love  :  [rove. 
And  leave  a  banish'd  man  t  hrough  lonely  woods  19 

EMMA. 

Let  Emma's  hapless  case  be  falsely  I   Id 
Bv  the  rash  young,  or  the  iil-nat 
Let  ev'cy  tongue  its  variouscensi  -  , 

Absolve  with  coldness,  or  with  spite  aocus<  1 
I  Fair 
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Fair  Truth  at  last  her  radiant  beam*  will  mite  ; 
And  malice  vanquish  <i  heightens  virtue's  prdi'se. 
Let  then  thy  favor  but  indulge  mv  flight  ; 
O!  let  my  presence  make  thy  travel)  light  ; 
And  potent  \  em:>  Shall  exalt  my  name 
Above  the  ntmon  of  censorious  Fame  ; 
Nor  from  that  bus}  demon's  restless  pow'r 
'W  ill  ever  Emma  other  grace  implore,  [known, 
Than  that  this  truth  should   to  the   world  he 
That  I,  of  all  mankind,  have  lov'd  but  thee  alone. 

HENRY. 

Hut  canst  thou  wield  the  sword,  and  bend  the 
With  active  force  repel  the  sturdy  foe  ?     [bow  : 
"When  the  loud  tumult  speaks  the  battle  nigh, 
And  winged  death  in  whistling  arrows  fly  ; 
Wilt  thou,  tho"  wounded,  yet  undaunted  stay, 
Perforin  thy  part,  and  share  the  dangerous  day  ? 
Then,  as  thy  strength  decays,  thy  heart  will  fail, 
'1  ll\  'imh'  nil  trembling,  and  thy  cheeks  all  palej 
With  fruitless  sorrow,  thou,  inglorious  inaid, 
Wilt  weep  thy  safety  by  thy  love  betray'd  : 
Then  to  thy  friend,  by  foes  o'crcharg'd,  deny 
Thy  little  useless  aid,  r.i.d  coward  flv  :  [lo^e 

Then  w  ilt  thou  cur.^e  the  chance  that  made  thee 
A  banish 'd  man  condemned  in  lonely  woods  to 
rove. 

i;::ma. 

Willi  fatal  certainty  Thalestris  knew 
T  >  send  the  arrow  from  the  twanging  yew  : 
And,  great  in  arms,  and  foremost  in  the  war, 

tish  spea 
sire  of  fa 
Excite  the  female  breast  with  martial  flame  ? 
And  shall  not  love's  dhiner  pow'r  inspire 
More  hardy  virtue,  and  more  generous  (ire  ? 

N  far  thee,  mistrust  not,  constant  I'll  abide, 
.\nd  fill,  or  vanquish,  fighting  by  thv  side. 
Though  my  inferior  strength  may  noi  allow, 
That  I  should  bear  or  draw  the  warrior  bow  ; 
W  ith  ready  hand  1  will  the  shaft  supply, 
A  rid  joy  to  see  thy  \  ictor  arrows  fly. 
1  ouch  d  in  the  battle  by  the  hostile  reed, 
biiould'st  thou  (but  Heav'n  a\ert  it!)  sh  quid's  t 

thou  bleed  ; 
To  stop  the  wounds  my  finest  lawn  I  'd  tear, 
Wash  them  with  tears,  and  wipe  them  with  my 
hair : 
• ,  when  my  dangers  and  my  toils  ha\  e  shown , 
1  hat  I,  of  all  mankind, could  lovebutthee  alone. 

HENRY. 

"But can st  thou,  tender  maid,  canst  thou  sustain 
Afflictive  want,  or  hunger's  pressing  pain  ? 
Those  limbs,  in  lawn  and  softest  silk  array *d, 
From  sun-beain.s  guarded,  and  of  winds  afraid  ; 
I  'an  they  bear  angry  Jove  :  Can  they  resist 
Tin-  parching  dog-star,  and  the  bleak  north-east^ 
When,  chili'd  by  adverse  snows,  and  beating 

rjin, 
We  tread  with  weary  steps  the  longsome  plain  : 
When  with  hard  toil  we  seek  onr  ey'ning  food, 
IWries  and  acorns  from  the  neighb'ring  wood  ; 
And  find  among  the  cliff*  no  other  house, 
But  the  thin  covert  of  some  gather' d  boughs ; 
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i  Will  thou  not  then  reluctant  send  thine  eve 
Around  the  dreary  waste  ;  and  weeping  try 
(Tho' then,  alas !  that  trial  be  too  late)  0 

To  find  thy  father's  hospitable  gate,  q 

And  seats,' whereEase  and  Plenty  broodingsateJJ 
Those  seats,  whence  long  excluded  thou  must 
That  gate,  forever  band  to  thy  return  :    [mourn  ; 
Wilt  thou  not  then  bewail  ill-fated  loves 
And  hate  a  banish'd  man  condeihn'd  in  woods 

to  rove  ? 

EMMA. 
Thy  rise  of  fortune  did  1  only  wed, 
From  its  decline  delermin'd  to  recede  ? 
Did  I  but  purpose  io  embark  with  thee 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer's  sea, 
While  gentle  Zephyrs  play  in  pro-p'rous  stale*, 
And  Fortune's  favor  tills  the  swelling  sails; 
Hot  would  forsake  the  ship,  and  make  the  shore, 
When  the  winds  \\  histle,  and  the  tempest-  roar  ? 
No,  Henry,  no  :  one  sacred  oath  has  tv'd        T 
Our  loves  ;  one  destiny  our  iifc  shall  guide  ;     > 
Nor  wild  nor  deep  our  common  way  divide.    J 
When  from  the  cave  thou  risest  with  the  dav, 
To  beat  the  woods,  and  rouse  the  bounding  prey  ; 
The  cave  with  moss  and  branches  I  '11  adorn, 
And  cheerful  sit,  to  wait  mv  lord's  return  : 
And,  when  thou  frequent  bring'st  the  smitten 

deer 
(Forseldom,  archers  sav,  thv  arrows  err), 
1  'II  fetch  quick  fuel  from  the  neighb'ring  wood, 
And   strike   the  sparkling  flint,  and  dmss  the 
With  humble  duty,  and  officious  haste,   [food  - 
1  '11  cull  the  furthest  mead  for  thv  repast : 
The  choicest  herbs  1  to  thv  board  will  bring ; 
And  draw  thy  W3ler  from  the  freshest  spring  : 
And  when,  at  night,  with  weary  toil  opprest, 
Soft  slumbers  thtHienjoy'st,  xn<\  w  holesofnfi  res4 . 
Watchful  I  'II  guard  thee,  and  with  midnight 

pray'r 
Weary  the  gods  to  keep  thee  in  their  care  ; 
And  joyous  ask,  at  morn's  returning  ray. 
If  thou  hast  health,  and  I  may  bless  the  dav. 
My  thoughts  shall  fix,  mv  latest  wish  depend, 
On  thee,  guide,  guardian, kinsman, fa ther,  friend: 
By  all  these  -acred  names  be  Henry  known 
To  Fm ma's  heart:  and  grateful  let  him  owi 
That  she,  of  all  mankind,  could  love  but  him  I 

alone. 


lensr 
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HENRY. 

Vainly  thou  tell'st  me,  what  the  \\  Oman's  care 
Shall  in  the  wildncss  of  the  wood  prepare  . 
Thou,  ere  thou  goest,  unhappiestoi  thy  kind, 
Must  have  the  habit  and  the  sex  behind. 
No  longer  shall  thy  comely  tresses  break 
In  flowing  ringlets  on  thy  snowy  neck  ; 
Or  sit  behind  thv  head,  an  ample  round, 
In  graceful  braids  yirith  various  ribbon  bound: 
No  longer  shall  the  boddice,  aptly  lae'd 
From  thy  full  bosom  to  thy  slender  waist, 
That  air  and  harmony  of  shape  express, 
Fine  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less ; 
N'or  shall  thy  lower  garments'  artful  plait, 
From  thy  fair  side  dependent  to  thy  feet, 

Arm 
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Ann  their  chaste  beauties  with  a  modest  pride, 
,\iul  double  cv'rv  charm  they  seek  to  hide. 
Th*  ambrosial  plenty  of  thy  shining  hair, 
C*>pt  off  and  lost,  scarce  fewer  than  thy  ear, 
.Shall  stand  uncouth:  a  horseman's  coat  shall  hide 
Thy  taper  ship?  and  comeliness  of  side  :    [knee 
The  short  trunk-hose    shall  show  thy  foot  and 
Licentious,  and  to  common  eve-sight  free, 
And,  with  a  bolder  stride,  and  looser  air, 
Mingled  with  men,  a  man  thou  most  appear. 

Nor  solitude,  nor  gentle  peace  of  mind, 
Mistaken  maid,  shah  thou  in  forests  fiud  : 
*Tis  long  since  Cynthia  and  her  t  rain  werethci  : 
Or  guardian  gods  made  innocence  their  care. 
Vagrants  and  outlaw  shall  offend  thy  view  ; 
For  such  must  be  my  friends;  a  hideous  crew 
Bv  adverse  fortune  ruix'd  in  social  ill, 
Train'd  rO  assault,  and  disci phn'd  to  kill  : 
Their  common  loves,  a  lewd  abandon'd  pack, 
The  beadle's  lash  still  flagrant  On  their  back  : 
By  sloth  corrupted,  by  disorder  fed, 
Made  bold  by  want,  and  prostitute  for  bread  : 
With  such  must  Emma  hunt  the  tedious  day, 
Assist  their  violence,  and  divide  their  prey: 
With  such  she  must  return  at  -etting  light, 
Tho'  not  partaker,  witness  of  their  night. 
Thy  ear,  inur'd  to  charitable  sounds. 
And  pit  viiii;  love,  must  feel  the  hateful  wounds 
OF  jest  obscene  and  vulgar  ribaldry, 
The  ill-bred  question,  and  the  lewd  reply  ; 
Brought  by  long  habitude  from  bad  to  worse, 
Must  hear  the  frequent  oath,  the  direful  curse, 
The  latest  weapon  of  the  wretches  war  ; 
And  blasphemy,  sad  comrade  of  despair. 

Now  Emma  now  the  last  reflection  make, 
What  thou  wouldstfollow.whatthoumustforsake: 
Bv  our  ill-omeu'd  stars,  and  adverse  heaven, 
No  middle  object  to  thy  choice  ii  given. 
<  )r  vield  thy  virtue,  to  attain  thy  love  j     [rove. 
Or  leave  a  banish'd  man  condemn'd  in  woods  to 

EMMA. 

O  szrief  of  heart!   urn  our  unhappy  fates 
Force  thee  to  suffer  what  thy  honor  hates  ; 
Mix"  thee  amongst  the  bad,:  or  make  thee  run 
Too  near  the  paths  which  virtue  bids  thee  shun. 
Y'  t  with  her  Henry  still  let  Emma  go  ; 
With  him  abhor  the  vice,  but  share-the  woe  : 
And  sure  my  little  heart  can  never  err 
Amidst  the  worst  ;  if  llenrv  still  be  there. 

Our  outward  act  is  prompted  from  within  ; 
And  from  the  sinner's  mind  proceeds  the  sin  ; 
Bv  her  own  choice  free  Virtue,  i«  approv'd  ; 
Not  bv  the  force  of  outward  objects  rp/w'd. 
M  ho  rias  assay 'd  no  danger  gains  no  praise, 
In  a  small  isle,  amidst  the  widest  seas, 
Triumphant.  ConsCincj  has  fix'd  herseat  •      S 
In  vain  the  syrens  ?ing,  the  tempests  ;'>".t !      v 
Their  flattery  she  rejects,  nor  fear;  their  thr.  :.t._S 

For  thee  alone  thc^e  little  charms  I  dr.:  s'rj  ; 
Condemn'd  them,  orabsolv'd  them  by  thy  teit 
In  comely  figure  rang'd,  mv  jewel    shone, 
Or  negligently  plac'd.  for  thee  alone  : 
For  thee  aga'm  thev  shall  be  laid  a 
The  wdfftan,  Henry,  shall  put  ofjher  prida 


For  thee,  my  ck  thes,  iny    ex.  exchatlg'd  for** 

thee,  ( 

1*11  mingle  with  the  people's  wretched  lee  ;      V 

0  line  extreme  of  hum.ni  infatnv  !  \ 
Wanting  the  scisitars,  w  itli  these  hand-  I'll  tear 
(if  that  obstructs  my  Bight)  this  load  of  hair. 
Black  soot  or  yellow  wainot  shall  disgrace 

1  his  little  red  and  white  of  Emma's  face. 
These  nails  with  scratches  shall  deform  my 

breast, 
Lest  by  my  look  or  color  be  expre-s'd 
The  mark  of  aught  high-born,  or  ever  better 

dress'd. 
Yet  in  this  commerce,  under  this  disguise, 
Let  me  be  graieful  still  in  Henry's  eyesj 
Lost  to  the  world,  let  me  to  him  be  known  :-» 
My  fate  1  can  absolve  ;   if  he  shall  own,  / 

That,  leaving  all  mankind,   I  lo\e  but  himr 

alone.  j 

HENRY. 

(•)  wildest  thought  of  an  abandon'd  mind  ! 
Name,  habit,  parents,  woman,   eft  behind, 
Ev'h  honor  dubious,  thou  preferr'-t       go 
Wild  to  the  woods  with  me  :  said  Emma  so? 
Or  did  I  dream  what  Emma  never  said? 
0  guilty  error  !   and  O  wretched  maid  ! 
Whose  roving  fancy  would  resolve  the  same   ~\ 
With  him.  who  next  should  tempt  her  easy  • 

fame  ;  [flame',  f 

And  blow  with  empty  words  the  susceptible  J 
Now  why  should  doubtful  terms  thy  mind  per- 
Confess  thy  frailty,  and  avow  thy  sex  :     [plex? 
No  longer  loose  desire  for  constant  love 
Mistake;  but  say,  'tis  man  with  whom  thou 

long'st  to  rove, 

emma.  [swords; 

Are  there  not  poisons,  racks,  and  flames,  and 
That  Emma  thus  must  die  by  Henry's  words  ? 
\et  what  could  3werd»  or  poiaon,  racks  or-. 

flame,  j 

But  mangle  and  disjoint  this  brittle  frame?  x- 
.More  fatal  Henry's  word-:  they  murder  Em-  I 

ma's  fame.  J 

And  fall  these  sayings  from  that  gentle  tongue, 
Where  civil  speech  and  soft  persuasion  hung  ; 
Whose  artful  SvVeetriess  and  harmonious  stain, 
Courting  mv  grace,  yet  courting  it  in  vain, 
Cali'd  sighs,  and  tears;  and  wishes,  to  its  aid 
And,  whilst  it  Henry's  glowing  flame  convey 
Sillblam'd  ihccMncszof  the  JS'iit-L-ownmaid? 

let.  envious  jealousy  and  canker'd  spite       ~l 
Produce  my  actions  to  severest  light, 
And  tax  my  open  day,  or  secret  night.  J 

Did  e'er  my  tongue  speak  my  unguarded  heart 
The  lea;',  inclin'd  to  play  the  wanton's  part  ? 
Did  e'er  my  eye  one  inward  thought  rtf  eaf, 
W  iiich  angels  might  not  hear,  and  \irgin-.  tell  ? 
And  hast  thou,  Henry,  in  rrv  conduct  known *% 
One  fault,  but  that  which  I  must  nev<  r  own,  f 
That  I,  of  all  mankind,  have  lov'd  but  thee  r 

alone  ?  1 


d?S 


Vainly  thou  tall 
Each  nxau  is  man 


:  loving  me  a  • 
■  '  .     -■  ■      hi    . 


False 
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False  arc  onr  words,  and  fickle  is  our  mind  :  T 
Nor  in  Love's  ritual  can  \vc  ever  find  > 

Vows  made  to  last,  or  promises  to  bind.  j 

By  nature  prompted,  and  tor  empire  made, 
Alike  by  strength  or  cunning  we  invade  : 
When.aimM  with  rage,  we  inarchagainsttheioe, 
Wc  lift  the  battle-ax,  and  draw  the  bow: 
When,  hr'd  with  passion,  we  attack  the  (air, 
Delusive  sighs  and  britule  vows  we  bear  : 
Our  falsehood  and  our  arms  have  equal  use  ; 
As  they  our  conquest  or  delight  produce. 

The  foolish  heart  thou  gav'st,  again  receive, 
The  only  boon  departing  love  can  give. 
To  be  less  wretched,  be  no  longer  true;[sue?") 
What  strives  to  fly  thee  why  shouldst  thou  pur-  [> 
Forget  thy  present  flame,  indulge  anew.  J 

Single  the  loveliest  of  the  aui'rous  youth  ; 

for  his  vow  ;  but  hope  not  for  his  truth. 
The  next  man  (and  the  next  thou  shall  believe)  T 
Will  pawn  his  gods,  intending  to  deceive;     > 
Wiliknecl,  implore,  persist  ,o'ercome, and  leave.  J 
Hence  let  thy  Cupid  aim  his  arrows  right : 
Be  wise  and  false,  shun  trouble,  seek  (Might ; 
Change  thou  the first, nor wait  ibylover'sflight; 
Why  shouldst  thou  weep?    let  Nature  judge 
our  case ; 
T  saw  thee  young  and  fair  ;  pursu'd  the  chace 
Of  youth  and  beauty  :   1  another  saw 
Fairer  and  younger :  yielding  to  the  law 
Of  our  afl-ruling  mother,  I  pursued 
More  youth,  more  Beauty  :  blest  vicissitude  '. 
My  active  heart  si  ill  keeps  its  pristine  flame  ; 
The  object  alter'd,  the  desire  the  same. 

Thisyqunger  fairer  pleads  her  rightful  charms  ; 
vl'itn  present  power  compels  me  to  her  arms. 
And  much  I  fear  from  my  subjected  mind 
(If  beauty's  force  to  constant  love  can  bind), 
That  years  may  roll,  ere  in  her  ftrn  the  maid 
Shall  sweep  the  fury  of  my  love  decay'd  ; 
And  weeping  follow  me,  as  thou  dost  now, 
With  idle  clamors  of  a.  broken  vow. 

Nor  can  the  wildness  of  thy  wishes  err 
So  wide,  to  hope  that  thou  mayst  live  with  her 
Love,  well  thou  know'st,  no  partnership  allows : 
Cupid  averse  rejects  divided  vows  : 
Then  from  tby  foolish  heart,  vain  maid,  remove?) 
An  u.ei'.s-  sorrow,  and  an  ill-starr'd  love  ; 
And  leave  me  with  the  fair  at  large  in  woods  f 
to  rote.  J 

EMMA. 

Are  we  in  life  through  one  great  error  led  ? 
I«  each  man  purjur'd  and  each  nymph  betray 'd  ? 
Of  the  superior  sex  art  thou  the  worst  ? 
Am  I  of  mine  the  most  completely  curst  ? 
Yet  let  mc  go  with  thee  ;  and  going  prove, 
From  what  I  will  endure,  how  much  I  love. 

This  potent  beauty,  this  triumphant  fair, 
This  happy  object  of  our  different  care, 
Her  let  me  follow;  her  let  mc  attend, 
A  servant  (she  may  scorn  the  name  of  friend): 
W  hat  she  demands,  incessant  I'll  prepare  : 
I'll  weave  her  garlands;  and  I'll  plait  her  hair  : 
My  busy  diligence  shall  deck  her  board 
(For  there  at  least  I  may  approach  my  lord)} 


And,  when  her  Henry's  softer  hours  ndrise     "> 
His  servant  $  absence,  with  dejected  e\es  r 

Far  I'll  recede,  and  sighs  forbid  to  rise.  3 

^  et,  when  increasing  grief  brings  slow  disease  ; 
And  ebbing  life,  on  terms  severe  as  thcse> 
W  ill  have  its  little  lamp  no  longer  fed  ; 
\\  hen  Henry's  mistress  shows  him  Fauna  dead; 
Rescue  my  poor  remains  from  vile  neglect; 
With  virgin  honors  let  my  hearse  be  deck'd, 
And  decent  emblem  ;  and  at  least  pursua.de, 
This  happy  nymph,  thai  Emma  may  be  laid 
Where  thou,  dear  author  of  my  death,  where  she, 
\\  ith  frequent  eve  mv  sepulchre  may  see. 
The  nymph  amidst  her  joys  may  happly  breathe 
One  pious  sigh,  reflecting  on  my  death, 
And  the  sad  fate  which  she  may  one  day  prove, 
Who  hopes  from  Henry's  vows  eternal  love. 
And  thou,  forsworn,  thou  cruel,  as  thou  art, 
If  Emma's  image  ever  touch'd  thy  heart ;  [tear 
Thou  sure  must  give  one  thought  and  drop  one 
To  her,  whom  love  abandon'd  to  despair; 
To  her,  who,  dying,  on  the  wounded  stone    ") 
Bid  it  in  lasting  characters  be  known,  V 

That,  of  mankind,  she  lov'd  but  trice  alone,  j 

HENRY. 

IIear,solemnJove  land, conscious  Ycnus,hcar! 
Andthou,brightmaid,believeme, whilst  I  swear  ; 
No  time,  no  change,  no  future  flame,  shall  move 
The  well-plac'd  basis  of  my  lasting  love. 
O  powerful  virtue-i-O  victorious  fair! 
At  least  excuse  a  trial  too  severe  : 
Receive  the  triumph,  and  forget  the  war. 

No  banish'd  mancqndcmn'd  in  woods  to  rove 
Entreats  thy  pardon,  and  implores  thy  love  ; 
No  perjur'J  knight  desires  to  quit  thy  arms,, 
Fairest  collection  of  thv  sex's  charms, 
Crown  of  my  love,  and  honor  of  my  youth  ! 
Henry,  thy  Henry,  with  eternal  truth, 
As  thou  may'st  wish,  shall  all  his  life  employ, 
And  found  his  glory  in  his  Emma;  joy. 

In  mc  behold  the  potent  Edgar's  heir, 
Illustrious  carl  :  him  terrible  in  war 
Let  Lovre  confess  ;  for  she  has  felt  his  sword 
And  trembling  fled  before  the  British  lord. 
Him  great  in  peace  and  wealth  fairOevaknows ; 
For  she  amidst  his  spacious  meadows  flows  ; 
Inclines  her  urn  upon  his  fatten'd  lands  ; 
And  sees  hi-s  numerous  herd  imprint  her  sands. 

Andthou,myfair,m)  dove, shaltraiselhy  thought 
To  greatness  next  to  empire ;  shah  be  brought 
Wiih  solemn  pomp  to  my  paternal  seat; 
Where  peace  and  plenty  on  thy  word  shall  wait. 
Music  and  song  shall  wake  the  marriage-day  : 
And,  whilst  the  priests  accuse  the  bride's  delay, 
Myrtles  and  roses  shall  obstruct  her  way. 

Friendship  shall  still  thy  evening  feasts  adorn : 
And  blooming  peace  shall  ever  bless  thy  morn. 
Succeeding  years  their  happy  race  shall  run  ; 
And  Age  unheeded  by  delight  come  en  ; 
While  yet  superior  Love  shall  mock  hispow'r; 
And  When  old  Time  shall  turn  the  fated  hour, 
Which  only  can  our  well-tied  knot  unfold  : 
What  rcits  of  both,  one  sepulchre  shall  hold. 

Hence 
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Hence  then  for  ever  from  my  Emma's  breast 
(That  heaven  of  softness,  and  that  seatof  rest); 
Ycdoubtsaiid  tears,  and  all  i hat  know  to  move 
Tormenting  grief,  and  all  that  i rouble  lore 
Scattcr'dbywindsreccde.andwildinforestsrove 

EMMA. 
O  slay  the  fairest  sur*  that  ever  rose  ! 

Period  and  end  of  anxious  Edward's  woes'. 

Sire  of  her  joy,  and  source  of  her  delight; 

()  win^'d  with  pleasure  take  thy  happy  flight,  ( 

And  give  each  future  morn  a  tincture  of  thyl 
white.  -' 

Yet  tell  thy  votary,  potent  queen  of  love ! 

Henry,  my  Henry,  will  he  never  rove? 

Will  be  ever  kind,  and  just,  and  good  ? 

And  is  there  then  no  mistress  in  the  wood? 

None,  none,  there  is,  the  thought  was  rash  and 
A  false  idea,  and  a  fancied  pain.  [vain  ; 

Doubt  shall  for  ever  quit  my  strengtheh'd  heart, 
And  anxious  jealousy  s  corroding  smart; 
No  other  inmate  shall  inhabit  there, 
But  soft  Belief,  young  Joy,  and  pleasing  Care. 
Hence  let  the' tides  of  plenty  ebb  and  flow, 
And  Fortune's  various  gale  unheeded  blow. 
If  at  my  feet  the  suppliant  goddess  stands, 
And  slu-ds  her  treasure  with  unwearied  hands  : 
Her  present  favor  cautious  I  '11  embrace; 
And  not  unthankful  use  the  profl'er'd  grace  : 
If  she  reclaims  the  temporary  boon, 
And  tries  her  pinions,  flntt'nng  to  begone  ; 
Secure  of  mind  I  'II  obviate  her  intent, 
.    And  unconcem'd  return  the  goods  she  lent. 
Nor  happiness  can  I,  nor  misery  feel, 
From  any  turn  of  her  fantastic  wheel :  [pow'rs, 
Friendship's   great    laws,    and    love's    superior 
Must  mark  the  color  of  my  future  hours. 
From  the  events  which  thy  commands  create! 
1  must  my  blessings  or  my  sorrows  date :  r 

And  Henry's  will  must  dictate  Emma's  fate.  J 
Yet  while  with  close  delight  and  inward  pride 


And  those,  they  vow'd, whose  live?  should  imitate 

These  lovers'  constancy,  should  share  their  tare- 

The  queen  of  beauty  stopp'd  her  bridled  doves; 

Appro* 'd  the  little  labor  of  the  Lores  ; 

H  as  proud  and  pleas'd  the  mutual  \owtohear:" 
And  to  the  triumph  call'd  the  god  of  war: 
Soon  as  she  calls,  the  god  is  always  near. 

Now,  Mars,  she  said,  let  Fame  exalt  her  voice; 
Xor  let  thy  conquests  only  be  her  choice  ! 
But  when  she  sings  great  Edward  from  ihcfield") 
Keturn'd,  the  hostile  spear  and  captive  shield  £ 
In  Concord's  temple  hung,  and  Gallia  taught  l 
to  yield ;  3 

And  when,  as  prudent  Saturn  shall  complete 
The  years  desiga'd  to  perfect  Britain's  state, 
Theswift-wing'dpow'rshalltakeher  trumpagain. 
To  sing  her  favorite  Anna's  wondrous  reign  ; 
To  recollect  unwearied  Marlbro's  toils, 
Old  Rufus'  hall  unequal  to  his  spoils  ; 
The  British  soldier  from  his  high  command 
Glorious,  and  Gaul  thrice  vauquish'd    by  hi  I 
Let  her  at  least  perform  what  I  desire  •,  [hand  : 
With  second  breath  the  vocal  brass  inspire, 
And  tell  the  nations,  in  no  vulgar  strain. 
What  wars  1  manage,  and  what  wreaths  I  gain. 
And,  when  thy  tumults  and  thy  fights  are  pa.,t; 
And  when  thy  laurels  at  mv  feet  are  cast  ; 
Faithful  may'st  Uk>u,  like  British  llenrv  prove  . 
And  Emma-like,  let  me  return  thy  love. 

Reuown'd  for  truth,  lei  all  thv  sons  appear; 
And  constant  beauty  shall  reward  their  care. 

Mars  smil'd,  and  bow'd  :  the  Cyprian  deity 
Turn'd  to  the  glorious  ruler  of  the  sky; 
And  thou,  she  smiling  said,  srreat  god  of  day/ 
And  verse,  behold  my  deed,  and  sing  my  praise  ; 
As  on  the  British  earth,  mv  fav'rite  isle, 
Thy  senile  rays  and  kindest  influence  smile, 
Thro'  all  her  laughing  held-,  and  verdant  grove*, 
Proclaim  with  joy  those  memorable  loves: 
From  every  annual  course  let  one  great  day 


,  i  lo  celebrated  sports  and  floral  play 
( \\  hich  from  the  world  mv  careful  soul  shall    p.      ,  „-u     ~    i    •     .u        c     .  i 

.,         iij       i     r    '      i    •  n  •  i  N    lie  set  aside;  and,  m  the  softest  lavs 

1  see  thee,  lord  and  end  of  mv  desire,        hide)   r-,r,  .,     . ,.?    „    "    .        , 
,.     .,    ,  ,  •  ,  •  •    ■         '       u        '   Uft  thy  poetic  sons,  be  solemn  praise, 

Exalted  hieh  as  virtue  can  require ;  I  a -J      ,-  i„  »•„  \       ru  •/ 

-.,--,  &-        ..,       j-i?i  i       M     And  everlasting  marks  of  honor  paid 

V\  ith power  invested,  and  with  pleasure  cheer  d;   rp      ,.        r  ^  .    ,     ..       '  lir  .  T 

c       i  .  u    -v.        ~  i    u    ,u  r     m       ■  \  lo  the  true  Lover,  and  the  Aiit-irtnvn  Maid. 

Sought  by  the  good,  by  the  oppressor  fear  d  : 

Loaded  and  blest  with  all  the  affluent  store 


Which  human  vows  atsmoking  shrines  implore; 

Grateful  and  humble  grant  me  to  employ 
Mv  life  subservient  only  to  thy  joy  ; 
And. at  mv  death  to  bless  thv  kindness  shown 
To  her, who  of  mankind  could  love  but  thee  alone. 
While  thus  the  constant  pair  alternate  said, 
Joyful  above  them  and  around  them  play'd 
Angels  and  sportive  Loves,  a  numerous  crowd  ; 
Smiling  they  clapp'd  their  wings  and  low  they 
They  tumbled  all  their  littlequivers  o'er,  [bow'd  : 
To  choose  propitious  shafts;  a  precious  store, 
That,  when  theirgod  should  take  his  future  darts, 
To  strike  (however  rarely)  constant  hearts, 
His  happy  skill  might  proper  arms  employ, 
All  tipp'd  with  pleasure,  and  all  wing'd  withjoy; 


§  142.  An  Heroic  epistle  to  Sir  JFiltiqm  Cham- 
bers, Knight,  Comptroller  General  of  his  Ma- 
jestn's  /forks,  and  Author  of  a  late  Disu  r- 
tation  on  Orient  til  Gardening.  Enriched  with 

Explanatory  Notes,   chiefly  extracted  from 
that  elaborate  Performance.  An  ox, 

Non  omnes  arbusta  juvant  humilesque  myricae. 

VlROIl. 

Knight  of  the  Polar  Star!  by  Fortune  jdae'd, 
To  shine  the  Cynosure  *  of  British  taste  ; 
Whose  orb  collects  in  one  refulgent  view 
The  scatter'd  glories  of  Chinese  Virtu  ; 
And  spreads  their  lustre  in  so  broad  a  blaze, 
ThatKiugsthemselvesaredazzlcd,whiletheygaZci 
O  let  the  Muse  attend  thy  march  sublime, 
And,  with  thy  prose,  caparison  her  rhyme  ; 


*  Cynosure,  an  affected  phrase;  Cynosure  is  a  Constellation  of  Ursa  Minor,  or  the  Lesser  Bear, 
the  nest  star  to  the  Pole.    pr.  Newton  on  the  word  in  Milton. 

Whose 
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h  her,  like  thee,  to  gild  her  splendid  song 
\\  uh  scenes  ©f  Yvcn-Mmg,*   and  sayings  of 

Lt-Tsoiig  ;f 
'       E  thee  to  srorn  Dame  Nature's  >implc  fence: 
I,e  ip  each  ha  ha  of  truth  ;md  common  sense  ; 
And,  proudly  n  ia_  iu  her  bold  career, 
Demand  attention  from  tin  |OTactOus  ear 
Of  him,  whom  we  and  all  the  word  admit 
Patron  supreme  of  u  trace,  taste,  and  wit. 
Does  Km.  y  doubt  >    Witne>s,  ve  ciiosen  train  ! 
W  ho  breathe  die  sweets  ot*  hit  Saturn ian  reign  ; 
Vyiioeat  yeii'iis,  ye  J*ns*ns,  Sc«ts,  S»bb»s, 
TIr.rk  to  my  call,  for  some  of  you  have  ears. 
Leg  I)'*d  H*c)  from  t'n c  remotest  North, 
In  sce-saw  septic  scruple-  bint  his  worth  ; 
D**d.  who  there  supinely  deigns  to  lye 
The-  fattest  1 1  r<£r  el  Epicurus'  stw  ■ 
Tho'  drunk  with  Gallic  wine,  and  Gallic  praise, 
D**d  shall  bless  old  England's  halcyon  days: 
The  ntzhty  Home,  beniir'd  in  prose  so  long, 
Again  shall  stalk  upon  the  stilts  of  song  : 
\\liile  bold  Mac-Ossian,  worrtip  Ghost?  to  deal, 
(ids  eandid  Smollet  from  hi*  coiHn  steal ; 
Bids  Mall'ick  cpiit  his  sweet  Elysian  rest, 
Sunk  in  iii-  St.  John's  philosophic  breast, 

,  like  old  Orpheus,  make  some  -troivj-  effort 

To  cobte  from  hell  and  warble  truth  at  Cottrt.t 

There  was  a  tim  .  "  in  l>her'  peaceful  strove, 

"   When  Kent  and   Nature  \\'d   for  TV-Hiatus 

"  lore," 
That  Pope  beheld  them  with  auspicious  smile, 
And  ouii'd  that  Beauty  bless' d  their  matual  toil. 
Mi-taken  Bard  !  could  such  a  pair  design 
Scxnes  rit  to  li\e  in  thy  immortal  line  ? 


Hadst  thou  been  horn  in  this  enlighten'd  day, 
Kelt,  as  we  feel,  Taste's  oriental  ray, 
I'hv  satire  sure  had  given  them  both  a  stab, 
(  all  d  Kent  a  Driveller,  and  the  Nvmph  a  Drab. 
WH  what  is  Nature  ?    Ring  her  changes  round, 
I  ler  three  flat  notes  ate  water,  plants,  and  ground; 
Prolong  ibe  pt-.il,  vet  spite  of  all  your  clatter, 
Therv(hou5chimeis-.tillground,  plants,  and\vater.§ 
So,  when  some  John  his  dull  invention  racks, 
To  rival  Boodie's  dinners,  or  Almack's ; 
Three  uncouth  legs  of  mutton  shock  our  eyes, 
Three  roasted  geese,  three  butter'd  apple  pies. 

Come  then,  prolific  art,  and  with  thee  bring 
|  The  charms  that  rise  from  thy  cxhaustless  spring; 
[To  Richmond  come,  for  see  untutor'd  Brown 
Destroys  those  wonders  which  were  once  thyown. 
Lo,  from  his  melon-ground  the  peasant  slave 
Has  rudely  rush'd,  and  levell'd  Merlin's  Cave  ; 
Knock'd  down  the  wv.xen\Vizard,seis'dhis\vand, 
Traiisfqrm'd  to  lawn  what  late  was  Fairy  land  ; 
And  m.irr'd,  with  impious  hand,  each  sweet  de- 
'  )i'srephcn  Duck  and  good  Queen  Caroline,  [sign 
Haste,  bid  yon  livelong  Terrace  rc-ascend, 
Re-place  each  vista,  straighten  every  bend  ; 
Shut  out  the  Thames,  shall  that  ignoble  thing 
Approach  the  presence  of  great  Ocean's  King? 
No  !  let  Barbaric  glories  |j  feast  his  eyes, 
August  Pagodas  round  his  palace  rise, 
And  finish'd  Richmond  open  to  his  view, 
"  A  work  to  wonder  at,  perhaps  a  Kew." 

Nor  rest  we  here,  but,  at  our  magic  call, 
Monk  ie>- shall  cl  ioi  hour  trees,  and  lizards  crawI;5T" 
Huge  dog-  ofTibil  bark  in  yonder  grove, 
Here  parrots  prate,  there  cats  make  cruel  love  ; 

In 

•  One  of  the  Imperial  garden*  at  Pekin. 

f  "  Many  tree1?,  shrubs,  and  flowers,"  sayeth  Li-Tsong,  a  Chinese  author  of  great  antiquity, "  thrive 
...  low,  moist  situations;  many  on  hills  and  mountains  -  some  require  a  rich  soil  ;  but  others  will 
prow-  on  clay,  in  sand,  or  even  upon  rocks,  and  in  the  water  :  to  some  a  sunny  exposition  is  necessary  : 
but  for  others  the  shade  is  preferable.  There  are  plants  which  thrive  best  in  exposed  situations,  but 
in  general  shelter  is  requisite.  The  skiliV  gardener,  to  whom  study  and  experience  have  taught  these 
qualities,  carefully  attends $.0  them  in  his  operations,  knowing  that  thereon  depend  the  health  and 
growth  of  his  plants,  and  consequently  the  beauty  of  his  plantations."  Vide  Diss.  P.  77.  The  readei , 
I  prp-ume,  will  readily  allow,  that  he  never  met  with  so  much  recondite  truth,  as  tlu3  anticnt  Chi- 
nese here  exhibits. 

t  Vide  (if  it  be  extant)  a  poem  under  this  title,  for  which  or  for  the  publication  of  Lord  Bating* 
broke's  philosophical  writings) ;  the  person  here  mentioned  received  a  considerable  pension  in  the 
time  of  Lord  B  —  t's  administration. 

5  This  is  thegreat  and  fundamental  axiom,  on  which  oriental  taste  is  founded.  Ttis  thc-reforeeipress- 
ed  here  with  the  greatest  precision,  and  in  the  identical  phrnse  of  the  great  original.  The  figurative 
terms,  and  even  the  explanatory  simile,  are  entirely  borrowed  from  Sir  William's  Dissertation.  "  Na- 
ture (says  the  Chinese,  or  Sir  William  for  him)  affords  us  but  fewmaterials.to  work  with.  PlavU,^ouvd, 
ami  k  ter,  are  her  only  productions  •  .md.  though  both  the  forms  and  arrangements  of  these  may  be 
varied  to  an  :nrredii>ie  dc£r<  e,  \  et  thev  have  but  few  striking  varieties,  the  re;t  h:ir.g  of  the  nature 
o    1  though  in  reality  different,  still  product  the  same  uniform  kind  of 

■  .-   :  riatfon  being,  too  mir.ute  to  be  easily  perceived;' — "Art  rnustf  therefore  supply  f^e 

tennlin  ',"  &c.  Sec.  page  1  •i.  And  again,"  Our  larger  work.;  are  only  a  repetition  oft  h    small 

ones,  like  'the  honest  Bachelor's feast,  which  consisted  is  nothing  but  amuhipi  q*bon  c!  his  own  dinner  ; 
:  ton  and  turnips,  time  roasted  gre$et  and  thr/et  hutttred  tipple  piuf   preface,  page  7. 

|j  So  Milton  "  Where  the  gorgeous  ea3t  with  riches:  hand 

Showers  on  her  kings  Barbaric  peirl  ar.d  gold." 
5  "  Tn  their  lofty  wood;  scrptnH  and  lizards  of  many  beautiful  sorts  crawi  upon  the  pro-.ind.    Innu- 
-    -  .  eat*,  and  parrtttt  clamber  upor:  the  tre  '-■"  Page  40.  "  In  their  lakes  are  many  islands, 

some  'mall,  some  large,  among  which  are  ssen  italic  ng  'long,  tin  c.'*''"'  '.t.ie  rhinoceros,  the  drome- 
dary, ostrich,  and  the  jj-iant  baboon."  Page  CC.  1  h-  v  Vcpp,  in  their  enchanted  scenes,  a  surprising 
variety  of  monstrous  birds,  reptiles,  and  animals,  winch  sre'rm.edby  it,  and  guatded  by  enormous 
dap  <j  Iih'A,  and  Jfricavgimtt,  io  the  baliu  oi  .Stag  •  _='.."      P*g<?  42,    '» frcmetixn**  ia  this  ro- 

maarie 


In  some  fair  island  will  we  'v.r:~.  to  glass 
(With  the  '• !  ■  nd  ass. 

Giants  from  Africa  shall  &.bard  the  glades,  [maids^ 
\\  here  his<    utr  si  re  sport  diirTartar 

Or.  wanting  these,  from  Gharlotte  Hayes  wi 
Damsels  alike  adroit  to  sport  and  sting,    [briim 

Now,  to  our  lawns  of  dalliance  and  delight 
Join  we  the  groves  of  horror  and  affright  : 
ThU  to  achieve  no  foreign  aids  we  irv  ; 
-Thy gibbets,  Hag-hot*!  shall  our  wants  supply; 
Hoimslow  whose  heath  siiblimer  terrors  fi I Is, 
Shall  will)  her  gibbets  lend  her  powder-mil  is. 
Here,  too,  O  Kingof  Vcngeancef,  ill  thy  fane, 
Tremendous  Wilkes  shall  rattle  his  gold  chain  J; 
And  round  that  fane,  on  many  a  Tyburn  tree, 
Hang  fragments  dire  of  Newgate-history; 
On  this  shall  H*ll*d's  dying  speech  be  read, 
Here  B — tc's  confession,  and  his  wooden  head  ; 
"\\  bile  all  the  minor  plunderers  of  the  age, 
(Ton  numerous  far  for  this  contracted  page) 

I%eR*gy*ys, s$,  Mangos,  K*ds*w»  there, 

In  straw-stnft  effigy,  shall  kick  the  air. 
Ivii,  say  ye  powers,  who  come  when  fancy  calls, 
Where  shall  our  mi-.nic  London  rear  her  walls||? 
The  Eastern  feature,  Art  must  next  produce  : 
Tho'  not  for  present  vet  for  future  use, 
Our  sons  some  slave  of  greatness  may  behold, 
Cast"  in  the  genuine  Asiatic  mould  : 
W  ho  of  three  realms  shall  condescend  to  know- 
No  more  than  he  can  spy  from  Windsor'sbrowM 
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Tor  Ilim,  that  blessing  of  a  better  time, 
TheMuse  shall  deal  aw  bile  in  buck  and  lime  ; 
Surpass  the  bold  aaka-m  in  design, 

i  the  Thames  fling  one  siup<  ndous  line 
Of  marl  le  irt  he*^ ,  in  a  bridze,  lhai  cot> 
FromH    .         d  Ferry  slant  to  Brentfoid  Butts', 
Brentford  with  London's  charms  will  weadbco; 
Brentl'on!,  the  brehoprick  of  Pan>on  Home. 
There  at  one  glance,  the  n  ynl  eve  s:  all  u.cct 
Each  varied  beamy  of  St.  James1*.  Street  ; 
SioutT*lb*t there's! lallriy with  hackney-chair*  *, 
And  Harriot  Betty  hx  her  fruit-shop  tin  i 
Like  distant  thunder,  now  the  coach  of  slate 
Rolls  o'er;  hebrid.ic,  i  haigroanbhe.iieaih  its  Weight; 
The  Court  hath  croes'd  the  stream  ;  the  -tons 
Now  N'  *i  preaches  of  rebellion's  sin  ;  [begin, 
And  as  the  powers  of  his  strong  pathos  rise, 
Lo,  brazen  tears  fall  from  Sir  frl**rVeyos^J. 
W  hiieskulkingrOundthepews,thatbabeofgrace, 
Who  ne'er  before  at  sermon  show  d  bio  lace. 
See  Jem  myTwi  tcher  shambles;c.top,Mup  thief  &§! 
He  's  stni'n  the  E*  of  D*nh*hs'  handkerchief. 
Let  B*rr*t*n  arrest  him  in  mock  furv|jj|. 
And  M*  *d  bang  the  knavc^j"  without ajury. 
But  hark!    the  voice  of  battle  shouts  from  fur, 
The  Jews  and  Macaronis  arc  ai  war***:[stocks, 
The  Jews  prevail,   and,  thundering   from   the 
The\  >ei sc, t hey buKl,thcvcircmnci stiff C'*.sl;*. 
Fair  Schw***n  smiles  the  sport  to  see, 
And  all  the  Maids  of  Honor  cry  Te4ieJJJl 

m antic  excursion,  the  passenger  finds  himself  in  extensive  recesses,  surrounded  with  arbors  of  jessa- 
mine, vine,  and  roses  :  where  beauteous  Tartarean  damsels,  in  loose  transparent  robes  that  flutter  in 
the  air,  present  him  with  rich  wines,  &c.  and  invite  him  to  taste  the  sweets  of  retirement  on  Persian 
carpets,  and  beds  of  Camusakin  down." 

*  u.  Their  scenes  of  terror  are  composed  of  gloomy  woods,  ckc.  Gibbets,  crosses,  wheels,  and  the 
whole  apparatus  of  torture  are  seen  from  the  roads.  Here  too  they  conceal  in  cavities,  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  highest  mountains,  foundries,  lime-kilns,  and  glass-works,  which  send  forth  large  volumes 
of  flame,  and  continued  columns  of  thick  smoke,  that  give  to  these  mountains  the  appearance  of 
volcanos."  Page  37.  "  Here  the  passenger  from  time  to  time  is  surprised  with  repealed  shocks  of 
electrical  impulse;  the  earth  trembles  under  by  the  power  of  confined  air,"  &c.  Page  :>!).  Now  to 
produce  both  these  effects,  viz.  the  appearance  of  volcanos  and  earthquakes,  we  have  here  submitted 
the  occasional  explosion  of  a  poudtr-mill,  which  (if  there  be  not  too  much  simplicity  in  the  contri- 
vance) it  is  apprehended  will  at  once  answer  all  the  purposes  of  lime-kilns  and  elcetricat  machines,  and 
imitate  thunder  and  the  explosion  of  canon  into  the  bargain.     Vide  Page  40. 

f  "  In  the  most  dismal  recesses  of  the  woods,  are  temples  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Vengeance,  near 
which  are  placed  pillars  of  stone,  with  pathetic  descriptions  of  tragical  i  ends ;  and  many  acts  of  cruelty 
perpetrated  there  by  nations  and  robbers,"     Page  37. 

J  This  was  written  when  Mr.  Wilkes  was  Sheriff  of  London,  and  when  it  was  to  be  feared  he 
would  rattle  his  chain  a  vear  longer  as  Lord  Mayor. . 

§  Martins.     The  asterisms  will  be  easily  supplied. 

U  "  There  is  likewise  in  the  same  garden,  viz.  Yven-Ming  Yvcn,  near  Pekin,  a  fortified  town,  with 
its  ports,  streets,  public  squares,  temples,  markets,  shops,  and  tribunals  of  justice  ;  in  short,  with 
every  thing  that  is  at  Pekin,  only  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  this  town  the  Emperors  of  China,  who  are 
too  much  the  stares  of  their  greatness  to  appear  in  public,  and  their  women,  who  are  secluded  from  it 
by  custom,  are  frequently'  diverted  with  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  capital  which  is  here  repre- 
sented, several  times  of  the  vear,  by  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace."     Page  S'2. 

*J  Sir  William's  enormous  account  of  Chinese  bridges,  too  long  to  be  here  inserted.     Vide  page  53. 

**  "  Some  of  these  eunuchs  personate  porters."     Page  Si>. 

ft  "  Fruits  and  all  sorts  of  refreshments  are  cried  about  the  streets  in  this  mock  city"     Page  33. 

Ji  "  Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek."     Milton. 
•  §§  '«  Neither  are  thieves,  pickpockets,  and  sharpers  forgot  in  these  festivals;  that  noble  profession 
is  usually  allotted  to  a  good  number  of  the  most  dextrous !"'     Vide  ibid. 

||  j|   "  The  watch  seises  on  the  culprit."     Vide  ibid. 

**f   "  He  is  conveyed  before  the  judge,  and  sometimes  severely  bastinadoed."     Ibid. 

***   "  Quarrels  happen  —  battler,  ensue."     Ibid. 

•Iff   "  Every  liberty  is  permitted,  there  is  no  distinction,  of  persons."     Ibid. 

}tf  "  This  is  done  to  divert  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  the  ladies  of  his  train."     Vide  ibid. 
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Be  these  thermal  pastimes  that  attend 
G.e.itB"*nsw*k'slc;.nire:  these  shall  best  unhetul 
His  royal  mind,  whene'er,  from  state  withdrawn, 

He  treads  the  velvet  of  his  Richmond  lawn  ; 
These  shall  prolong  his  Asiatic  dream, 
Til"'  Europe's  balance  trembles  on  its  beam. 
And  thou,  Sir  William!  while  thy  plastic  hand 
Creates  each  wonder,  which  thyBardha«plann'd; 
While,  as  thy  art  commands,  obsequious  rise 
Whate'et  can  please,  or  frighten,  or  surprise, 
O  let  that  Bard  bis  Knight's  protection  claim. 
And  share,  like  faithful  Sancho,  Quixote's  fame. 

§143.   Pleasures  of  Memory  :  a  Poem. 
By  Samuel  Rogers,  Esq. 
Down  bv  yon  hazel  copse,  at  evening  blaz'd 
The  Gipsy's  faggot  —  there  we  stood  and  gaz'd  : 
Gaz'd  on  her  sun-burnt  face  with  silent  awe, 
Her  tatter'd  mantle,  and  her  hood  of  straw  ; 
Her  moving  lips,  her  caldron  brimming  o'er; 
The  drowsy  brood  that  on  her  back  she  bore, 
Imps,  in  the  barn  with  mousing  owlet  bred, 
From  rifled  roost  at  nightly  revel  fed  ; 
Whose  dark  eyes  flash'd  thro'  locks  of  blackest 

shade, 
When  in  the  breeze  the  distant  watch-dog  bay'd: 
And  heroes  tied  the  Sybil's  mutter'd  call. 
Whose  elfin  prowess  seal'd  the  orchard-wall. 
.As  o'er  inv  palm  the  silver  piece  she  drew, 
And  trae'd  the  line  of  life  with  searching  view, 
How  throbb'd  my  fluttering  pulse  twith  hopes 

and  fears, 
To  IearH  the  color  of  my  future  years ! 

Ah,  then,  what  honest  triumph  flush'd  my 

breast! 
This  truth  once  known — To  bless  is  to  be  blest! 
We  led  the  bending  beggar  on  his  way  ; 
(Bare  with  his  feet,  his  tresses  silver  grey) 
Sooth'd  the  keen  pangs  his  aged  spirit  felt, 
And  on  his  tale  with  mule  attention  dwelt. 
A<  in  his  scrip  we  dropt  our  little  store, 
And  wept  to  think  that  little  was  no  more, 
He  breath'd  his  pray'r;  "  Long  may  such  good- 

"  ness  live!" 
Twas  all  he  gave,  'twas  all  he  had  to  she. 
But  hark!  thro'  those  old  firs,  with  sullen 

swell  [well! 

The  church-clock  strikes!  ye  tender  9cenes  fare- 
Tt  calls  me  hence,  beneath  their  shade  to  trace 
The  few  fond  lines  that  Time  may  soon  efface. 
On  yon  grtn' stone  thatfronu  the  chancel-door. 
Worn  smooth  by  busy  feet  now  seen  no  more, 
Vac  >  eve  we  shot  the  marble  thro'  the  ring, 
Wh  mi  the  heartdane'd,  and  lifewasir.it-  springj 
Alas'   unconscious  of  the  kindred  earth, 
'I hat  faintly  echoed  to  the  voice  of  mirth. 


§  144.     From  the  Same. 
Oft  hn3  the  aged  tenant  of  the  vale 
I,ean'd  on  his  staff  to  lengthen  out  the  tale; 
Oft  have  his  lips  the  grateful  tribute  breath'd, 
From  sire  to  sen  with  pious  zea!  bequeath'd. 
When  o'er  the  blasted  heath  the  day  decliri'd, 
And  on  the  -.cath'd  oeft  warr'd  the  winter  wind 


When  not  a  distant  taper's  twinkling  ray 
Glcam'd  o'er  the  furze  to  light  him  on  bis  way; 
When  not  a  sheep-bell  sooth'd  his  listening  car, 
And  the  big  rain-drops  told  the  tempest  near ; 
Then  did  his  horse  the  homeward  track  descry. 
The  track  that  shunn'd  his  sad  inquiring  eye  ; 
And  win  each  wavering  purpose  to  relent, 
Willi  warmth  so  mild,  so  gently  violent, 
That  his  charm'd  hand  the  careless  rein  resign'd. 
And  doubts  and  terrors  vanish'd  from  his  mind. 

Recall  the  traveller,  whose  alter'd  form 
Has  borne  the  buffet  of  the  mountain  storm  ; 
And  who  will  first  his  fond  impatience  meet? 
His  faithful  dog  's  already  at  his  feet ! 
Yes,  tho'  the  porter  spurn  him  from  his  door, 
Tho'  all,  that  knew  him,  know  his  face  no  more, 
His  faithful  doe  shall  tell  his  joy  to  each, 
With  that  mute  eloquence  which  passes  speech. 
And  see,  the  master  but  returns  to  die! 
Yet  who  shall  bid  the  watchful  servant  fly? 
The  blasts  of  heaven,  the  drenching  dews  of  earth, 
The  wanton  insults  of  unfeeling  mirth; 
These,  when  to  guard  misfortune's  sacred  grave, 
Will  firm  Fidelity  exult  to  brave. 

Led  by  what  chart,  transports  the  timid  dove 
The  wreaths  of  conquest,  or  the  vows  of  love  ? 
Savthrn'  the  clou'ls  what  compass  pointshcrflijht? 
Monarchshave  gaz'd,  and  nations  blest  the  sight. 
Pile  rocks  on  rocks,  bid  woods  and  mountains  rise, 
Eclipse  her  native  shades,  her  native  skies;  — 
'Tis  vain!  thro'  ether's  pathless  wilds  the  goes, 
And  lights  at  last  where  all  her  cares  repose. 

Sweet  bird!   thy  truth  shall  Harlem's  walls 
And  unborn  ages  consecrate  thy  nest,     [attest, 
When  with  the  silent  energy  of  grief, 
With  looks  that  ask'd,  yetdar'd  not  hope  relief. 
Want,   with  her  babes,  round  generous  valoi 

clung/ 
To  wring  the  slow  surrender  from  his  tongue, 
Twas  thine  to  animate  her  closing  eve  :  ~\ 
.Mas  !  'twas  thine  perchance  the  first  to  die,  t 
Crush'd  by  her  meagre  hand,  when  wclcoin'd  i 
from  the  sky.  •* 


§  14J.     From  the  Same. 

When  the  blithe  son  of  Savoy,  roving  round 
With  humble  wares  and  pipe  of  merry  sound, 
Fiom  his  green  vale  and  shelter'd  cabin  hies. 
And  scales  the  Alps  to  visit  foreign  skie.s  j 
Tho'  far  below  the  forked  lightnings  play, 
And  at  his  feet  the  thunder  dies  awav, 
Ofr,  in  the  .-addle  rudely  rock'd  to  sleep, 
While  his  mule  browses  on  the  dizzy  steep, 
With  memory's  aid,  he  sits  at  home,  and  sees 
His  children  sport  bemath  their  native  trees, 
And  bends,  to  hear  their  cherub  voices  call, 
O'er  the  loud  fury  of  the  torrent's  fall. 

But  tan  her  smile  with  gloomy  Madness  dwell? 
Say,  can  she  chaec  the  horrors  of  his  cell? 
Each  fiery  flight,  on  phrenzy's  wing  restrain, 
And  mould  the  coinage  of  the  fevcr'd  brain, 
Pass butthat grate, which  scarce  a  gleamsupplics, 
Therein  the  du .  t  die  wreck  of  Genius  lies! 

lie, 
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If  thy  blest  nature  now  unites  above 
An  angel's  pity  With  a  brother's  love, 
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He,  whose  arresting  hand  sublimely  wrought 
Fach  bold  conception  in  the  sphere  of  thought; 
Who  from  the  quarried  mass,  like  Phidias  drew 
Forma  ever  fair,  creations  ever  new! 
But  as  he  fondly  snatch'd  the  w  reath  of  Fame, 
The  spectre  Poverty  unnerv'd  his  frame. 
Cold  was  her  grasp,  a  withering  scowl  she  wore, 
And  Hope's  soft  energies  were  felt  no  more. 
Yet  sttll  how    w  set  the  soothinss  of  bis  art! 
From  the  rude  stone  what  bright  ideas  start! 
Ev'n  uow  he  claim*  the  amaranthine  wreath, 
Withscenes  thatglow,  wiili  images  that  breathe! 
And  whence  these  scenes,  these  images  declare. 
Whence  but  from  her  who  triumphs  o  erdespair? 

Awake,  arise  !  with  grateful  fervor  fraught, 
Go  spring  the  mine  of  elevated  thought. 
He  who  thro'  Nature's  various  walk,  surveys 
The  good  and  fair  her  faultless  line  portrays; 
Whose  mihd,prophan*d  by  no  uhhanow'd  truest, 
Culls  from  the  crowd  the  purest  and  the  best 
May  range,  at  will,  brightFancy'sgolden  clime, 
Or  musing,  mount  where  Sciences -is  sublime 
Or  wake  the  spirit  of  departed  Time. 
Who  acts  thus  wisely,  mark  the  moral  Muse, 
A  blooming  Eden  in  his  life  reviews! 
So  richly  cultur'd  ev'ry  native  grace  : 
Jt<  scanty  limits  he  forgets  to  trace  : 
Rut  the  fond  fool,  when  evening  shades  the  sky, 
Turns  but  to  start,  and  gazes  but  to  sigh ! 
The  weary  waste,  that  lengthen'd  as  be  run, 
Fades  to  a  blank,  and  dwindles  to  a  span  ! 

Ah  !  who  can  tell  the  triumphs  of  the  mind, 
Bv  truth  illrjmih'd,  and  by  taste  rcfin'd? 
When  age  haaquench'd  theeyeandclos'd  theear, 
Still  ncrv'd  for  action  in  her  native  sphere, 
Oft  will  she  rise — with  searching  glance  pursue 
Some  long-lov'd  image  vanish'd  from  her  viewj 
Dart  thro'  the  deep  recesses  of  the  past, 
O'er  dusky  forms  in  chains  of  slumber  cast ; 
With  giant-grasp  fling  back  the  folds  of  night, 
And  snatch  the  faithless  fugitive  to  light. 

So  thro*  the  grove  th'  impatient  mother  flies, 
Kach  ^unless  glade,  each  secret  pathway  tries; 
Till  the  light  leaves  the  truant-boy  disclose, 
Long  on  the  wood-moss  stretch'd  in  sweet  repose. 

§   140.     From  the  Same. 
Oft  may  the  spirits  of  the  dead  descend. 
To  watch  the  silent  slumber.-  of  a  friend  ; 
To  bover  round  his  evening-walk  unseen, 
And  hold  sweet  converse  on  the  dusky  green  ; 
To  hail  the  spot  where  first  their  friendshipgrew, 
And  heaven  and  nature  open'd  to  their  view! 
Oft,  when  he  trims  his  cheerfnl  hearth,  and  sees 
A  smiling  circle  emulous  to  please  ; 
There  may  these  gentle  guests  delight  to  dwell, 
And  bless  the  scene  thev  lov'd  in  life  so  well ! 
O  thou  !  with  whom  my  heart  was  wont  to 
share  [care : 

From  Reason's  dawn   each  plea-urc  ami  each 
V\  ith  whom,  alas  !   I  fondly  hop'd  to  know 
The  humble  walk  of  happiness  beiow  ; 

*  The  law  of 


Still  o'er  nn  fife  picservc  thy  mild  control, 
Correct  my  views,  and  elevate  mv  sou!  : 
Grant  me  thy  peace  and  purity  of  mind, 
Devout  yet  cheerful,  active  yet  resign'd ; 

(Jnmtme.Iikitluv.whoseheartkiH-wnodi-sruiv.f, 
Whose  blameless  wishes  never  aim'd  to  rise, 
To  meet  the  changes  Time  and  Chance  presi  ut, 
V\  ith  modest  dignity  and  calm  content. 
W  hen  thy  list  breath,  ere  Nature  sunk  to  rest, 
Thy  meek  submission  to  thy  God  express'd; 
When  thy  last  look,  ere  thought  and  leeliimrlcd, 
A  mingled  gleam  of  hope  and  triumph  sited; 
What  to  thy  soul  its  glad  assurance  gave, 
Its  hope  in  death,  its  triumph  o'er  the  grave? 
The  sweet  Remembrance  of  unblemish  d  w  nth, 
The  inspiring  voice  of  Innocence  and  Truth! 

Hail,  Memory,  hail!  in  thy  exhuistlcss  mine 
From  age  to  age  unnumbcr'd  treasures  shine  ! 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thv  call  obey. 
And  Place  and  Time  are  subject  to  thy  sway! 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone ; 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air,  Hope's  summer-visions  die, 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky; 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  Reason  play, 
Lo,  Fancy's  fairy  frost-work  melts  away! 
But  can  the  wiles  of  Art,  the  grasp  of  Power, 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well-spent  hour? 
These,  when  the  tremblingspirit  wings  her  flight. 
Pour  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light; 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest, 
W  here  Virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  are  blest. 


§  14".     Verses  on  a  Tear.     From  the  Same, 

Oh  !  that  the  Chemist's  magic  art 

Could  crystallise  this  sacred  treasure! 

Long  should  it  glitter  near  my  heart, 

A  secret  source  of  pensive  pleasure. 

The  little  brilliant  ere  it  fell, 

Its  lustre  caught  from  Chloe'seve  ; 

Then  trembling,  left  its  coral  cell — 

The  Spring  of  Sensibility! 

Sweet  drop  of  pure  and  pearlv  light, 

In  thee  the  rays«f  Virtue  shine  ; 

More  calmly  clear,  more  mildlv  bright. 

Than  any  gem  that  gilds  the  mine. 

Benign  restorer  of  the  soul ! 

Who  ever  fly'st  to  bring  relief, 

When  first  she  feels  the  rfltle  control 

Of  Love  or  Pity,  Joy  or  Crief 

The  sage's  and  the  poet's  theme, 

In  every  clime,  in  every  age; 

Thou  charm'st  in  Fancy's  idle  dream. 

In  Reason's  philosophic  page. 

That  very  hw*  whicn  inoutris  a  tear, 

And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source, 

That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere, 

And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course. 

Gravitation. 

Mini  §  148. 
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A  Sketch  of  the  Alps  at  Daij-lrcah. 
From  the  Same. 
The  sun  beams  streak  the  azure  skies, 
And  line  with  liiht  the  mountain's  brow  : 
Wi:h  hounds  and  horns  the  hunters  rise, 
And  chase  the  roe-buck  thro'  the  snow. 
From  rock  to  rock,  with  giant  bound, 
High  on  their  iron  poles  they  pass ; 
.Ma-,  lest  the  air,  convuls'd  by  sound, 
Rend  from  above  a  frozen  mass*. 
The  iioats  wind  slow  their  wonted  way, 
Up  craggy  steeps  and  ridges  rude  ; 
Mark'd  by  the  wild  wolf  for  his  prey, 
From  desert  cave  or  hanging  wood. 
And  while  the  torrent  thunders  loud, 
And  as  the  echoing  cliffs  reply, 
The  huts  peep  o'er  the  morning  cloud, 
Perch'd,  like  an  e.mle's  nest,  on  high. 


§   14g.     A  Wish.     From  the  Same. 
Mink  be  a  cot  be-ide  the  hill; 
A  bee-hive's  hum  shall  sooth  my  ear  ; 
A  willowy  brook,  thai,  turns  a  mill, 
With  many  a  fall  shall  linger  near. 
The  swallow,  oft,  beneath  my  thatch, 
Shall  twitter  from  her  clay-built  nest ; 
Oft  shall  "the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch. 
And  share  mv  meal,  a  welcome  guest. 
Around  my  ivied  porch  shall  spring 
i'.ach  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew; 
And  Lucy  at  her  wheel  shall  sing, 
Jn  russet  gown  and  apron  blue. 
The  village-church,  among  the  trees, 
U  here  lir-t  our  marriage  vows  were  giv'n, 
With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze, 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heav'n. 


§  150.  An  Ode  on  Classic  Education  f.  Anon 

Down  the  steep  abrupt  of  hills 

Furious  foams  the  headlong  tide, 

Thro'  the  meads  the  streamlet  trills, 

Swelling  slow  Hi  gentle  pride. 

Ruin  vast  and  dread  dismay 

Mark  the  clam'rous  cataract's  way. 

Glad  increase  and  sweets  benign 

Round  the  riv'let's  margin  shine. 

Youth  !  with  stediast  eye  peruse 
Sccnes-t'o  lesson  thee  displav'd  ; 
Yes  —  in  these  the  mora!  Kluse 
Bids  thee  ^ce  tin  self  portrayal. 
Thou  with  headstrong  wasteful  force 
May'st  rcfl  ret  the  torrent's  course ; 
Or  resemble  streams,  that  flow 
Jilest  and  blessing  as  they  ?o. 

infant  tens::  to  all  our  kind 
Pure  the  young  ic!c;*   brings, 
From  within  the  fountain  mind 
Issuing  at  a, thou  and  sprit 


Who  shall  make  the  current  stray 
Smooth  along  ihe  channell'd  way? 
Who  shall,  as  it  runs,  refine? 
Who?  but  classic  Discipline. 

She,  whatever  fund  desire, 
Stubborn  deed  of  guileful  speech, 
Inexperience  might  inspire, 
Or  absurd  indulgence  teach, 
Timely  cautious  shall  restrain, 
Ridding  childhood  hear  J  the  rein 
She  with  sport  shall  labor  mix, 
She  excursive  fancv  fix. 

Prime  support  of  learned  lore, 
Perseverance  joins  her  train, 
Pages  oft  turn'd  o'er  and  o'er 
Turning  o'er  and  o'er  again  ; 
Giving,  in  due  form  of  school. 
Speech  its  measure,  pow'r,  and  rule  : 
Meanwhile  memory's  treasures  grow 
Great  tho'  gradual  ;  sure,  tho'  slow. 

Patient  Care  by  just  degrees 
Word  and  image  learns  to  class ; 
Those  compounds,  and  sep' rates  these, 
As  in  strict  review  they  pass ; 
Joins,  as  various  features  strike, 
Fit  to  fit  and  like  to  like, 
Till  in  meek  array  advance 
Concord,  Method,  Elegance. 

Time  meanwhile,  from  day  to  day, 
Fixes  deeper  Virtue's  root  ; 
Whence,  in  long  succession  gay, 
Blos.oms  many  a  lively  shoot  : 
Meek  QB2.niEvsct(Jblloicing  s/ill, 
Frank  and  glad,  a  Master's  wilt) 
Modest  CANDOR,  hearing  prone 
Anv  judgement  save  its  own  : 

Emulation,  whose  keen  eve 
Forward  still  and  forward  strains, 
Nothing  ever  deeming  high 
While  a  higher  hope  remains  : 
Siiami:  ingenuous,  native,  free, 
Source  of  Conscious  dignjty  : 
Zkal  impartial  to  pursue 
Right,  and  just,  and  good,  and  true. 

These  and  ev'ry  kindred  grace 
More  and  more  perfection  gain  ; 
While  Attention  toils  to  trace 
Grave  record  or  lofty  strain  ; 
Learning  how,  in  Virtue's  pride, 
Sage-  hv'd  or  heroes  died  ; 
Marking  how  in  virtue's  cause 
Genius  gave  and  won  applause. 

Thus   with  EARLY  CULTURE  blest, 

Thus  to  early  rule  inur'd, 
Infancy's  expanding  breast 
Glows  with  sense  and  pow'rs  rnatnr  d, 
Whence,  if  future  merit  raise 
Private  love,  or  public  praise, 
Thine  is  all  the  work  —  be  thine 
The  glory classic  Discipline. 


•  There  are  passes  in  the  Alps,  where  the  guides  tell  you  to  move  on  with  speed,  and  say 
lest  the  agitation  of  the  ;.ir  should  loosen  the  snows  above.     Gray,  sect.  v.  let.  4. 

f  Spoken  in  the  year  1794-  it  the  annual  Visitation  of  Dr.  Knox's  school  at  Tunbmlgc. 
I  Audit  curras  Labexa*.     ViRciu  -    * 
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§  151.    Autumn.     Thomson. 

THE      ARGUMENT. 

The  subject  proposed.  —  Addressed  Is  Mr.  On- 
slow.—  A  prospect  «f  the  Jiehh  ready  for 
harvest.  —  Reflections  in  praise  of  industry 
raised  by  that  view. —  Heaping.  —  A  taU 
reldtioe  to  it.  —  An  harvest  storm.  —  Shoot- 
ing and  hunting,  their  barbarity.  —  A  ludi- 
trout,  account  of  fox-hunting.  —  A  view  oj 
an  orchard.  —  H  all-fruit.  —  A  vineyard.  — 
./  description  of  fogs,  frequent  in  the  latter 
part  of  Autumn  :  whence  a  digression,  in- 
quiring into  the  reason  of  fountains  and 
rivers;.  —  Birds  of  season  considered,  that 
now  shift  their  habitation.  —  The  prodigious 
number  of  them  that  cover  the  northern  and 
Western  isles  of  Scotland. — Hence  a  view 
of  the  country.  —  A  prospect  of  the  disco-" 
lored,  fading  woods.  —  After  a  gentle  dusty 
day,  moon-light.  —  Autumnal  jneteurs. — 
Mormng:  to  which  succeeds  a  calm,  pure, 
sun-shiny  dan,  such  as  usually  slut's  up  the 
season.  —  The  harvest  being  gathered  in,  the 
country  dissolved  in  joy. — The  whole  con- 
cludes with  a  panegyric  on  a  philosophical 
country  life. 

Crown'd  with  the  sickle  and  the  wheaten 
sheaf, 
While  Autumn,  nodding  o'er  the  yellow  plain, 
Comes  jovial  on  ;  the  Doric  reed  once  mure, 
Well  pleas'd  I  tune.  Whate'er  the  Wint'rv  frost 
Nitrous  prepar'd  :  the  various  blossom'd  Spring 
Put  in  white  promise  forth;  and  Smuttier  suns 
Concocted  strong,  rush  boundless  now  to  view, 
Full,  perfect  all,  and  swell  my  glorious  theme. 

Onslow!   the  Muse,  ambitious  of  thy  name, 
To  2racc,  inspire,  and  dignify  her  song. 
Would  from  rue  Public  Voice  thy  gentle  ear 
Awhile  engage.     Thy  noble  cares  she  knows, 
The  patriot  virtues  that  distend  thy  thought, 
Spread  on  thy  front,  and  in  thy  bosom  glow; 
While  list'ning  senates  ban?  upon  thy  tongue, 
Devolving  thro'  the  ma?.e  of  eloquence, 
A  roll  of  periods,  sweeter  than  her  song. 
But  she  too  pants  for  public  virtue,  she, 
Tho'  weak  of  power,  yet  strong  in  ardent  will, 
Whene'er  her  country  rushes  oh  her  heart, 
Assumes  a  bolder  note,  and  fondly  tries 
T>  mix  the  patriot's  with  the  poet's  flame* 

When  the  bright  Virgin  gives  the  beauteous 
days, 
And  Libra  weighs  in  equal  scales  the  year  ; 
From  heaven's  high  cope  the  tierce  effulgence 

shook 
Of  parting  Summer,  a  serener  blue, 
With  golden  light  enliveu'd,  wide  invests 
The  happy  world.     Attemper'd  suns  arise, 
Sweet-beam'd,    and    shedding    oft,'  thro'  lucid 

clouds 
A  pleasing  c-ihn :  while  broad  and  brown,  below, 


ESCRIPTIVE,    &c.  6ft* 

Extensive  harvests  hang  the  In -tvy  head  : 
Rich,  silent,  deep,  they  stand  :  for  not  a  gale 
Rolls  its  light  billows  o'er  the  bending  plain  : 
A  calm  of  plenty  !   till  the  ruffled  air 
Palls  from  its  poise,  and  gives  the  breeze  to  blow. 
Rent  is  the  fleecy  mantle  of  the  sky  ; 
The-  clouds  fly  different ;  and  the  sudden  sun 
Bv  fits  effulgent  gilds  the  illumin'd  field, 
And  black  by  fits  the  shadows  sweep  along. 
A  gaily-chequer'd  heart-expanding  view, 
bar  as  the  circling  eve  can  shoot  around, 
Unbounded  tossing  in  a  flood  of  corn. 
These    are   thy    blessings,    Industry  I  rough 
poucr  '. 
Whom  labor  still  attends,  and  sweat  and  pain  ; 
Vet  the  kind  souree  of  every  gentle  art. 
And  all  the  soft  civility  of  life  ; 
Kaiser  of  human  kind  !  by  Nature  cast. 
Naked,  and  helpless,  out  amid  the  woods 
And  wilds,  to  rude  inclement  elements! 
With  vaiious  seeds  of  art  deep  in  the  mind 
Implanted,  and  profusely  pour'd  around 
Materials  infinite  ;  but  idle  all. 
Still  nnexerted  in  the  unconscious  breast, 
Slept  the  lethargic  powers  ;  corruption  still, 
Voracious,  swallow  <!  what  the  liberal  hand 
Of  bounty  scatter'd  o'er  the  savage  year  ; 
And  still  the  sad  barbarian,  roving,  mix  <l 
With  beasts  of  prey;  or  for  his  acorn-meal 
Fought   the    fierce    tusky    boar ;    a    shivering 

wretch  ! 
Aghast  and  comfortless,  when  the  bleak  north, 
VVithWinici  charg'd,  let  tue  mix'd  tempest  fly, 
Hail,  rain,  and  snow, and  bitter-breathing  frost; 
Then  to  the  shelter  of  the  hut  he  fled  ; 
And  the  wild  seasons,  sordid,  pin'd  away. 
For  home  he  had  not;  home  is  the  resort 
Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace  and  plenty,  where,. 
Supporting  and  supported,  poiish'd  fnet:u>, 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss. 
But  this  the  rusged  savage  never  felt, 
Even  desolate  in  crowds  ;  and  thus  hi<  days 
Roll'd  heavy,  dark,  and  unenjoy'd  along  : 
A  waste  of  time  !  till  Industry  approarh'd, 
And  rous'd  him  from  his  miserable  sloth  ; 
His  faculties  unfolded  ;  pointed  out, 
Where  lavish  Nature  the  directing  hand 
Of  Art  demanded  :  show'd  him  how  to  raise 
His  feeble  force  bv  the  mechanic  powers, 
To  dig  the  mineral  from  the  vaulted  earth  ; 
On  what  to  turn  the  piercing, rage  of  fire, 
On  what  the  torrent,  and  the  gather'd  blast ; 
Gave  the  tall  antient  forest  to  his  ax  ; 
Taught  him  to  chip  the  wood,  and  hugh   tho 

stone, 
Till  by  degrees  the  finished  fabric  rose ; 
Tore  from  his  limbs  the  blood-polluted  fur, 
And  wrapt  them  in  the  woollv-vcstuiciit  warm, 
Or  bright  in  glossy  silk,  and  flowing  lawn  : 
With  wholesome  viands  fill'd  his  table,  pour'd 
The  generous  glass  around,  irupir'd  to  wake 
The  life-refining  soul  of  decent  wit, 
Nor  stopp'd  at  barren  bare  necessity  : 
But  still  advancing  bolder,  led  him  on 

M  m  3  T® 
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To  pomp,  to  pleasure,  elegance,  and  grace  ; 
Ana,  breathing  high  ambition  thro'  his  sou!, 
Set  science,  wisdom,  glory  in  his  view, 
And  bade  him  be  the  Lorn  of  ali  below. 

Then,   gathering  men   their  natural   pow'rs 
combm'd. 
And  form'd  a  Public  :  to  the  general  2X>od 
Submitting!  aiming,  and  conducting  all. 
For  this  the  Patriot  Council  met,  the  full, 
The  free,  and  fairly-represented  whole; 
F<  r  t;iis  they  plann'd  the  holy  guardian  laws, 
Distinguish'd  orders,  animated  arts. 
And  with  joint  force,  Oppression  chaining,  set 
Imperial  justice  at  the  helm  ;  yet  '•till 
To  them  accountable  :   nor  slavish  dream'd 
That  toiling  millions  must  resign  their  weal, 
And  all  the  honey  of  their  search,  to  such 
As  for  themselves  alone  themselves  have  rais'd. 

Hence  every  form  of  cultivated  life 
In  order  set,  protected,  and  inspir'd, 
Into  perfection  wrought.     Uniting  all, 
Society  grew  numerous,  high,  polite, 
And  happy.     Nurse  of  art!   the  cityrear'd 
In  beauteous  pride  her  tower-encircled  head  : 
And,  stretching  street  on  street,  by  thousands 

drew, 
From  lu  ining  woody  haunts,  or  the  tough  yew, 
To  bows  strong-straining,  her  aspiring  sons. 

Then  Commerce  brought  into  the  public  walk 
The  busy  merchant  ;  the  big  warehouse  built ; 
Rais'd  the  strong  crane;  choak'd  up  the  loaded 

street 
With  foreign  plenty;  and  thy  stream,  OThames! 
Large,  gentle,  deep,  majestic,  king  of  floods! 
Chose  for  his  grand  resort.     On  either  hand, 
Like  a  long  wint'ry  forest,  groves  of  masts 
Shot  up  their  spires;  the  bellying  sheet  between 
Pojscsfl'd  the  breezy  void  :   the  sooty  hulk 
Steer'd  sluggish  on  ;  the  splendid  barge  along 
Itow'd,  regular,  to  harmony  ;  around, 
The    boat   light-skimming,   stretch'd    its   oarv 

wings  ; 
While  deep  the  various  voice  of  fervent  toil 
From  bank  to  bank   increas'd  ;  whence  rinb'd 

with  oak, 
To  bear  the  British  Thunder,  black,  and  bold, 
The  roaring  vessel  rush'd  into  the  main. 

Then  too  the  pillar'd  dome,   magnific  heav'd 
Its  ample  roof,  and  luxury  within 
Pour'd  out   the  glittering  stores:  the  canvas- 
smooth. 
With  glowing  life  protuberant,  to  the  view 
Embodied  ro*e  ;  the  statue   seem'd  to  breathe, 
And  soften  into  flesh,  beneath  the  touch 
Of  forming  art,  imagination  flushld. 

All  is  the  gift  of  Industry  :  whate'er 
Exalts,  embellishes,  and  renders  life 
Delightful.     Pcn<i\e  Winter  checr'd  bv  him 
Sit*  at  the  social  fir:,  and  happy  hears 
Th'  exclude'!  tempest  idly  rave  along, 
His  harden'd  hngers  deck  the  gaudy  Spring, 
Without  him  Summer  were  an  arid  wa  le, 
Nor  to  th'  Autumnal  months  could  thus  tran- 
smit 
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Those  full,  mature,  imniea>v;rcahle  stores, 
Thai   waving  round,  rccal  my  wandering  song. 

Soon  as  the  morning  trembles  o'er  the  sky. 
And,  unperceiv'd  unfolds  the  spreading  day  ; 
Before  the  ripen'd  held  the  reapers  stand, 
In  fair  array  ;  each  by  the  lass  he  loves, 
To  bear  the  rougher  part,  and  mitigate 
By  nan, eless  gentle  offices  her  toil. 
At  once  they  stoop  and  swell  the  lusty  sheaves ; 
While  thro'  their  cheerful  band  the  rural  talk, 
The  rural  scandal,  and  the  rural  jest. 
Fly  harmless,  to  deceive  the  tedious  lime, 
And  steal  unfeh  the  sultry  hours  away. 
Hchind  the  master  walks,  builds  up  the  shocks; 
And,  conscious,  glancing  oft'  on  every  side 
His  sated  eve,  feels  his  heart  heave  with  joy. 
Tiie   gleaners   spread   around,   and    here    and 

there, 
Spike  after  spike,  their  scanty  harvest  pick. 
Be  not  too  narrow,  husbandmen  !  but  fling 
From  the  full  sheaf,  with  charitable  stealth, 
The  liberal  handful.  Think,  oh  grateful  think! 
How  good  the  God  of  Harvest  is  to  you  : 
Who  pours  abundance  o'er  vour  flowing  fields ; 
While  these  unhappy  partners  of  your  kind 
Wide-hover    round    you,     like    the    fowls    of 

hea\en, 
And  ask  their  humble  dole.    The  various  turns 
Of  fortune  ponder :   that  your  sons  may  want 
What  now,  with  hard  reluctance,   faint,  je 

give. 
The  losely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends; 
And  fortune  sinil'd,  deceitful,  on  her  birth. 
For,  in  her  helpless  years  depriv'd  of  all; 
Of  every  stay,  save  Innocence  and  Hrav'n, 
She,  with  her  widow'd  mother,  feeble,  old, 
And  poor,  liv'd  in  a  cottage  far  retir'd 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale  : 
Bv  solitude  and  deep  surrounding  shades, 
But  more  by  basiiful  modesty  conceal'd. 
Together  thus  they  shunn'd  the  cruel  scorn 
Which  virtue,  sunk  to  poverty,  would  meet 
From  giddy  passion  and  low-minded  pride  : 
Almost  on  Nature's  common  bounty  i'cil  : 
Like  the  gay  birds  that  sung  them  to  nposc, 
Content,  and  careless  of  to-morrows  fare. 
Her  form  was  fresher  than  the  morning-rose, 
When   the  dew  wets  its  leaves ;  unstaiu'd  and 

pure 
As  is  the  lily,  or  the  mountain-snow. 
The  modest  virtues  mingled  in  her  eyes, 
Stiil  on  the  ground  dejected,  darting  all 
Their  humid  beams  into  the  blooming  flowers  > 
Or  when  the  mourn  Ad  tale  her  mother  told, 
Of  what  her  faithless  fortune  proniis'd  once, 
Thrill'd  in  her  thought,  they,  like  the  dew  y  star 
Of  evening,  shone  in  tears.     A  native  nrace 
Sat  far  proportion'd  on  her  polish'd  limbs, 
Veil'd  in  a  simple  robe,  their  best  attire, 
Beyond  the  pomp  or*  dress ;  for  loveliness 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament. 
But  is,  when  unadorn'd.  adorned  the  most: 
rh  lughtlcss  of  beauty,  she  was  beauty's  -elf, 
Recluse. amid  the  closc-embowerintr  woods. 

As 
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A*in  the  hollow  breast  of  Appeninc, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  lulls, 
A  myrtle  rises  far  from  human  rye, 
Altd  breathes  its  balmy  fragrance  o'er  the  wiWj 
So  Aourish'd  UoointPZ,  and  unseen  by  all. 
Tlu  sweet  Lavima,  till,  at  length,  coinpcll'd 
By  strong  necessity's  supreme  command, 
With  smiling  patience  in  lier  look*,  she  went 
To  glean  Pali  mon's  held.    The  pride  of  swains 
Palemua  was,  the  generous,  and  the  rich  ; 
Who  led  the  rural  life  in  all  its  joy 
And  elegance,  such  as  Arcadian  song 
Transmits  from  antientuncomtpted  times ; 
When  tyrant  custom  had  not  shackled  man, 
But  free  to  follow  nature  was  the  mode, 
lie  then,  his  fancy  with  autumnal  scenes 
Amusing,  chane'd  beside  his  reaper  train 
To  walk,  when  poor  Lavima  drew  his  eye  : 
.Unconscious  of  her  power,  and  turning  quick 
With  unaffected  blushes  from  his  gaze; 
He  saw  her  charming,  but  he  saw  not  half 
The  charms  her  downcast  mvdesty  conceal'd. 
That  very  moment  lore  and  chaste  desire 
Sprung  in  his  bosom,  to  himself  unknown  ; 
For  still  the  world  prevail'd,  and  its  dread  laugh, 
Which  scarce  the  mm  philosopher  can  scorn, 
Should  his  heart  own  a  gleaner  in  the  field, 
And  thus  in  secret  to  hU  soul  he  sigh'd  : 
"  What  pity  !   that  so  delicate  a  form, 
"  By  beauty  kindled,  where  enlivening  sense 
"  And    more   than   vulvar    goodness    seem    to 

"  dwell, 
"  Should  be  devoted  to  the  rude  embrace  * 
"  Of  some  indecent  clown!    She  looks,  me- 

"  think:, 
"  Of  old  Acasto's  line  :  and  to  my  mind 
"  llecals  that  patron  of  my  happy  life, 
"  From  whom  my  liberal  fortune  took  its  rise  : 
"  Now  to  the  dust  gone  down;    his  houses, 

"  lands, 
"  And  once  fair-spreading  family,  dissolv'd. 
••  'Tis  said,  that  in  some  lone  obscure  retreat, 
"  Urg'd  by  remembrance  sad,  and  decent  pride, 
*'  Far  from  those  scenes  which  knew  their  bet- 

"  terdays, 
"  His  aged  widow  and  his  daughter  live, 
"  Whom  yet  my  fruitless  search  could   never 

"  find. 
*'  Romantic  wish  !    would   this   the  daughter 
"  were  [" 
When,    strict   inquiring,    from   herself  he 
found 
She  was  the  same,  the  daughter  of  his  friend, 
Of  bountiful  Acasto  ;  who  can  speak 
The  mingled  passions  that  surpris'd  his  heart, 
And  thro'  his  nerves  in  shivering  transport  ran  I 
Then  blaz'd  his  sinother'd  flame,  avow'd,  and 

bold  ; 
And  as  he  view'd  her  ardent,  o'er  and  o'er, 
Lore,  gratitude,  and  pity  we.pt  at  once. 
Confus'd,  and  frighten'd  at  his  sudden  tears, 
Her  rising  beauties  flush'd  a  higher  bloom, 
As  thus  Pa-lemon,  passionate  rtnd  just, 
Puur'd  out  the  pious  rapture  of  his  soul : 


«J  And  art  thou  then  Acastds  dear  remains? 
"  She,  whom  mv  restless  gratitude  has  sought 
•;  So  long  in  vain  ?  O  heavens  1   the  very  same, 
"  The  soften'd  image  of  my  noble  friend, 
"  Alive  his  every  look,  his  every  feature, 
"  More     elegantly     touch'd.   '   Sweeter    th.  n 

"  Spring  ! 
"  Thou  sole  surviving  blossom  from  the  root 
"That    nourish'd    up    my    fortune!    Say,  ah 

"  where,  . 
"  In  what  scquester'd  desart,  hast  thou  drawn 
"  The  kindest  aspect  of  delighted  Hffi  ten  I 
"  Into  such  beauty  spread,  and  blown  so  tair  ; 
"  Tho'  poverty's  cold  wind,  and  crushing  rain, 
"  Beat  keen,  and  heavy  on  thy  tender  years ? 
"  O  let  me  now,  into  a  richer  soil, 
"  Transplant  thee  safe?  where  vernal  suns  and 

"  showers 
"  Diffuse  their  warmest,  largest  influence  : 
"  And  of  my  garden  be  the  pride,  and  joy  ! 
"  III  it  berks  thee,  oh  it  ill  befits 
"  Acasto's  daughter,  his  whose  open  stores, 
"  Tho'  vast,  were  little  to  his  ampler  heart, 
"  The  father  of  a  country,  thus  to  pick 
"  The  very  refuse  of  those  harvest-fields, 
"  Which  from  his  bounteous  friendship  1  enjoy. 
"  Then  throw  that  shameful  pittance  fiom  thy 

•«  hand, 
"  But  ill  applied  to  such  a  rugged  task  ! 
"The  fields,   the  master,  all,   my   Fair!    are 

"  thine  ! 
"  If  to  the  various  blessings  which  thy  bouse 
"  Has  on  me  lavish'd,  thou  wilt  add  that  bliss, 
"  That    dearest   bliss,    the   power  of  blessing 

"  thee!" 
Here  ceas'd  the  youth  :  yet  still  his  speaking 

eve 
Express'd  the  sacred  triumph  of  his  soul. 
With  conscious  virtue,  gratitude,  and  love, 
Above  the  vulgar  joy  divinely  rais'd. 
Nor  waited  he  reply'     Won 'by  the  charm 
Of  goodness  irresistible,  and  all 
In  sweet  disorder  lost,  she  blush'd  consent. 
The  news  immediate  to  her  mother  brought, 
While,  piere'd  with  anxious  thought,  she  pin'd 

away 
Tha  lonely 'moments  for  Lavinin's  fate  ;' 
Amaz'd,  and  scarce  believing  what  she  heard, 
Joy  seis'd  her  wither'd  veins,  and  one  bright 

gleam 
Of  setting  life  shone  on  her  evening  hours  :  ] 
Not  less  enraptur'd  than  the  happy  pair} 
Who  flounsh'd  long  in  tender  bliss,  and  rcar'd 
A  numerous  offspring,  lovely  like  themselves, 
And  good,  the  grace  of  all  the  country  round. 

Defeating  oft  the  labors  of  the  year, 
The  sultry  south  collects  a  potent  blast. 
At  first  the  groves  are  scarcely  seen  to  stir 
Their  trembling  tops  :  and  a  still  murmur  runs 
Along  the  soft  inclining  fields  of  corn. 
But  as  the  aerial  tempest  fuller  swells, 
And  in  one  mighty  stream,  invisible, 
Immense,  the  whole  excited  atmosphere 
Impetuous  rushes  o'er  the  sounding  world  ; 
r  M  m  4  Stratn'd 
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J   . .     V.  to  the  rorrt,  the  stooping  forest  pours 

j .  '   i;    ■         iv  haves. 

riit  line  m  i  maim  eddy  in, 
|        i  vht     ure  wild,  the  dissipated  s<'rm, 

eni  it  in  a  torrent  down  the  vale. 
Expuo'd,  and  naked,  to  its  utmost  race. 
Thro'  an  the  sea  1 f  harvest  collhig  round, 
The  billowy  plaid  iloats  wide  ;   nor  can  evade, 
Th.i'  pliant  to  the  I  last,  its  seising  force  : 
Or  whirl'd  in  air,  or  into  vacant  chaff 
Shook  waste.     And  sometimes   toe  a  burst  of 

rain, 
Swept  front  the  black  horizon,  broad,  de-cends 
In  orie  continuous  Hood.     Still  o\er  head 
The  mingling  tempest'  weaves  its  gloom,  and 

still 
The  deluge  deepens ;  till  the  fields  around 
Lie  sunk,  and  flatted,  in  the  sordid  v  ave. 
Sudden  the  ditches  swell,  the  meadows  swim 
Red,  from  the  hills,  innumerable  streams 
Tumultuous  roar ;  and  high  above  its  banks 
The  river  1  if  ;  before,  whose  rushing  tide, 
Hefds,  flocks,  and  harvest,  cottage?,  and  swains, 
Roll  mingled  down  ;   all  that  the  winds  had 

spared 
In  one  wild  moment  ruin'd  ;  the  big  hopes, 
And  well-earn'd  treasures  of  the  painful  year. 
Fled  to  some  eminence,  the  husbandman 
Helpless  beholds  the  miserable  wreck 
Driving  along  ;  his  drowning  ox  at  once 
Descending,  with  his  labors  scatter'd  round- 
He  sees;  and  instant  o'er  his  shiv'ring  thought 
Comes  winter  unprovided,  and  a  tram 
Of  claimant  children  dear.     Ye  masters,  then, 
Be  mindful  of  the  rough  laborious  hand, 
That  sinks  von  soft  in  elegance  and  ease  ; 
Be  mindful  of  those  limbs  in  russet  clad, 
Whose   toil   to  yours  is  warmth,  and  graceful 

pride. 
And,  oh  !   be  mindful  of  that  sparing  board, 
Which  covets  yours  With  luxury  profuse. 
Makes  your  glass  sparkle,  and  your  sense  rejoice? 
Nor  cruelly  demand  what  the  deep  rains, 
Arid  ail-involving  Wands  have  swept  away. 

Here  the  rude  clamor  of  the  sportsman'&joy, 
The  gun  fast-thundering,  and  the  winded  horn, 
Would  tempt  the  Muse  Go-sing  the  rural  Game: 
How,  in  His  mid-career,  the  spaniel  struck, 
,S:i;T,  by  the  tainted  gale,  with  open  nose, 
Outsiretcll'd,  and  finely  sensible,  draws  full, 
F\.arful,\and  cautious,  on  the  latent  prey  ; 
As  in  the  sun  the  circling  covev  bask 
Their  varied  plume «.  and  watchful  everyway, 
i'iiro'  tin   rough  -tubble  turn  the  secret  eve. 
igJvl  in  the  meshy  snare,  in  vain  they  beat 
Their  idle  wings,  i  mangled  more  and  mote  : 
Nor  on  the  surges  of  the  boundless  air, 
Tho1  home  triumphant,  an-  tbey  safe  :   the  gun, 
,(.<i  just,  and  sudden,  from  the  fowler',  eye 
•    .  ••    tea  their  sounding  pinions  ;  and  again, 
Juiiii  .di.ue,     brings    them   i;om    the  towcritig 
wing,  [pers'd, 

Dead  tit  the  ground :  or  drives  them  widc-dit- 
Wadnded;  ami  irimlirJgva'riou^dabKn  the  wind. 


These  arc  not  subjects  for  the  peaceful  Muse, 
Nur  will  she  stain  with  such  her  spotless  song: 
Then  most  delighted,  when  she  social  sees 
1'he  whole  mix'd  animal  creation  round 
Alive,  and  happy.     Tis  not  joy  to  her, 
This  falsely-cheerful  barbarous  game  of  death  ; 
This  rage  of  pleasure,  which  ihe  restless  youth 
Awakes,  impatient,  with  the  gleaming  morn  : 
When  leasts  of  prey  re. ire,  that  all  night  long, 
L'rg'd  by  necessity,  had  rang'd  the  dark, 
As  if  their  conscious  ravage  shunn'd  the  light, 
Asham'd.     Not  so  tin  steady  tyrant  .Man, 
Who  with  the  thoughtless  insolence  of  power 
Inilam'd,  beyond  the  most  infuriate  wrath 
Of  the  worst  monster  that  e'er  roam'd  the  waste, 
For  sport  alone  pursues  the  cruel  chace, 
Amid  the  beamings  of  the  gentle  days. 
Upbraid,  ve  ravening  tribes,  our  wanton  r-Vge, 
For  hunger  kindles  yon,  and  lawless  want  J 
Hut  la\ish  C^\,  in  Nature's  bounty  roll'd, 
To  joy  at  anguish,  and  delight  in  blood, 
Is  what  your  horrid  bosoms  never  knew 

Poor  is  the  triumph  o'er  the  timid  hare ! 
Scar'd  from  the  corn,  and  now  to  some  lone  seat 


Rctir'd,  the  rushy  fen  j  the  ragged  furze, 
tin 

chapt ; 


Strcich'd    o'er   the  stony  heath  ;    the   stubble 


The  thistly  lawn  ;  the  thick-entangled  broom  ; 
Of  the  same  friendly  hue,  the  wither'd  fern  ; 
The  fallow  ground  laid  open  to  the  sun, 
Concoctive  :  and  the  nodding  sandy  bank, 
Hung  o'er  the  mazes  of  the  mountain  brook. 
Vain  is  her  best  precaution  ;  tho'  she  sits 
Conceal'd  with  folding  ears,  unsleeping  eyes', 
By  Nature  lais'd  to  take  the  horizon  in  ; 
And  head  couch 'd  close  betwixt  her  hairy  feet ; 
In  act  to  spring  away.     The  scented  dew 
Betrays  her  early  labyrinth  :  and  deep, 
In  scatter'd  sullen  op'nings,  far  behind, 
With  every  breeze  she  hears  the  coming  storm. 
But  nearer  and  more  frequent,  as  it  loads 
The  sighing  gale,  she  springs  amaz'd,  and  all 
The  savage  soul  of  game  is  up  at  once  : 
The  pack  full-opening,  various  ;  the  shrill  horn 
Resounding  from  the  hills;  the  neighing  steed, 
Wild   for   the   chace  ;    and   the   loud   hunter's 

shout : 
O'er  a  weak,  harmless,  flying  creature,  all 
Mix'd  in  mad  tumult,  and  discordant  jov. 
The  stag,  too,  singled  from,  the  herd,  where 
long 
Me  rang'd  the  branching  monarch  of  the  shades, 
Before  the  tempest  drives.     At  first,  in  speed 
He,  sprightly,  puts  his  faith  ;  and,  rous'd  by  fear. 
( iives  alt  his  swift  aerial  soul  to  Might ; 
Against  the  breeze  he  darts,  that  way  the  more 
To  leave  the  lessening  murderous  cry  behind  . 
Deception  short !   tho'  fleeter  ihan  the  winds 
Blown    o'er   the   kecn-air'd   mountain    by   the 

north,  • 

Ile.bursis  the-thickets,  glances  thro'  the  glades, 
And  plunges  deep  inio  the  wildest  wood  ; 
If  slow,  yet  sure,  adhesive  to  the  track 
HoUsteaining  up  behind  him  come  again 

Th'  iuhuman 
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Th'  inhuman  rout,  and  from  the  shady  depth 
Expel  I'iiw,  circling  thro'  his  every  shift. 
He  sweeps  i lie  foresl  oft,  and  sobbing  sees 
The  glades  mild-opening  to  the  golden  day; 
y\  here,    in    kind   contest,    with    his   butting 

friends 
lie  wont  t'i  struggle,  or  his  loves  enjoy. 
On  in  ihe  full-descending  Hood  he  tries  . 
To  lose  the  scent,  and  lave  his  burning  side-  : 
Oh  seeks  I  he  herd  ;   the  watchful  herd  alann'd, 
With  selfish  care  avoid  a  broth*  r's  woe. 
What  shall  he  do?  His  once  so  vivid  nerves, 
So  foil  of  buoyant  spirit,  now  no  more 
Inspire  tl»o  course  ;   but  hunting  breathless  toil, 
Sick  seises  on  bis  heart  :   he  stands  at  bay  ; 
And  puis  his  la^t  weak  refuge  in  despair. 
The  big  round  tcais  rundown  his  dappled  face; 
Jle    groans    in    anguish ;   while  the  growling 

pack, 
Blood-happy,  hang  at  his  fair  jutting  chest, 
And  mark  his   beauteous  chequer' d  sides  with 
gore. 

Of 'his  enough.     But  if  the  silvan  youth, 
Whose  fervent  blood  boils  into  violence, 
Must  have  the  chace  ;  heboid,  despising  flight, 
The  rous'd-up  lion,  resolute,  and  slow, 
Advancing  full  on  the  protended  spear, 
Audcoward-band,  that  circling  wheel  aloof. 
Slunk  from  the  cavern,  and  the  troubled  wood, 
See  the  grim  wolf,  on  him  his  shaggy  foe 
Vindictive  fix,  and  let  tbe  ruffian  die.  -. 
Or,  growling  horrid,  as  the  brindled  boar 
Grins  fell  destruction,  to  the  monster's  heart 
Let  the  dart  lighten  from  the  nervous  arm. 

These  Britain  knows  not;  give,    ye  Briton's*, 
then, 
Your  sportive  fury,  pitiless  to  pour 
Loose  on  the  nightly  robber  of  the  fold  : 
Him,  from  bis  craggy  winding  heart-  unearth'(L 
Let  all  the  thunders  of  the  chace  pursue. 
Thfow  the  broad  ditch  behind  you  ;  o'er  the    For  serious  drinking      Nor  evasion  fly, 


Round  the  drear  walls,  with  antic  figures  fierce, 
The  stag's  large  front :  he  then  i-  loudest  beard, 
When  Hie  night  staggers  with  severer  toils, 
With  seats  Thessahan  Centaurs  never  knew, 
And  their  repeated  wonders  shake  the  dome. 
But  first  the  fuel'd  chimncv  blazes  wide: 
The  tankards  foam  :  and  the  Strong  tabic  groans 
Beneath  the  smoaking  sirloin  strcich'd  immense 
From  side  to  side;  in  which,  with  desperate 

knife, 
They  deep  incision  make,  and  talk  the  while 
Of  England's  glory,  ne'er  lo  be  defae'd, 
While  hence  thev  borrow  vigor  ,  or  amain 
Into  the  pasty  plung'd,  at  intervals, 
If  stomach  keen  can  intervals  allow, 
Relating  all  the  glories  of  the  chace.. 
The  sated  Hunger  bids  bis  brother  Thirst 
Produce  the  mighty  bowl ;  tbe  mighty  bowl, 
Svvcll'd  high   with  fiery  juice,   streams  liberal 

round 
A  potent  gale,  delicious  as  the  breath 
OfMaisi  to  the  love-sick  shepherdess, 
On  violets  diflus'd  while  soft  she  bears 
iler  panting  shepherd  stealing  to  her  arms. 
Nor  wanting  is  the  brown  October,  drawn, 
Mature  and  perfect,  from  his  dark  retreat 
Of  thirty  \ears  ;  and  now  his  honest  front 
Flames  in  the  light  refulgent,  not  afraid 
Even  with  the  vineyard's  best  produce  to  vie. 
To  cbeat  the  thirsty  moments,  whist  a  while 
Walks  his  dull  round  beneath  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
Wreath'd,  flagrant,  from  the  pipe;  or  the  quick 

dice 
In  thunder  leaping  from  the  box,  awake 
The    sounding   gammon  :    while   romp-loving. 

miss 
Is  hauled  about,  in  gallantry  robust. 
At  last  these  puling  idlenesses  laid 
Aside,  frequent  and  full,  the  dry  divan 
Close  in  firm  circle  ;  and  set,  ardent,  in 


bed- 

High-bound,  resistless  ;  nor  the  deep  morass 
Refuse,  but  lino'  the  shaking  wilderne-s 
Pick  your  nice  way  ;   into  the  perilous  flood 
Bear  fearless,  of  the  raging  instinct  full : 
And  as  you  ride  the  torrent,  lo  the  banks, 
Your  triumph  ssund  sonorous,  running  round, 
From  rock  to  rock,  in  circling  echoes  toss'd  ; 
Then  scale  the  mountains  to  their  woody  tops  ; 
Rusl|  down  the  dangerous  steep  ;  and  o'er  the 

lawn, 
In  fancy  swallowing  up  the  space  between, 
Pour  all  your  speed  into  the  rapid  game, 
For  happy  lie  !  who  tops  the  wheeling  chace  ; 
Has  every  maze  eyoh'd,  and  every  guile 
Dnclos'd  ;  who  knows  the  merits  of  the  pack  ; 
W  he  saw  the  villain  seis'd,  and  dying  hard, 
^  ithout  complaint,  tho'  by  an  hundred  mouths 
Relentless  torn  :  O  glorious  he,  beyond 
His  daring  peers  !  when  the  retreating  horn 
Calls  them  to  ghostly  balls  of  grey  renown, 
V\  ith  woodland  honor's  grae'd  the  fox's  fur, 
Depending  decent  from  the  roof ;  and  spread 


Nor  sober  shift  is  lo  the  puking  wretch 
Indulg'd  apart ;  but  earnest,  brimming  bowls 
Lave  every  soul,  the  table  floating  round, 
And  pavement,  faithless  to  the  fuddled  foot. 
Thus  as  they  swim  in  mutual  swill,  the  talk. 
Vociferous  at  once  from  twenty  tongues, 
Reels  fast  from  theme  to  theme  ;  from  horses, 

hounds, 
To  church  or  mistress,  politics  or  ghost, 
In  endless  mazes,  intricate,  pcrplex'd. 
Meantime,  with  sudden  interruption,  loud, 
Th'  impatient  catch   bursts   from   the  joyous 

heart  ; 
That  moment  touch'd  is  every  kindred  soul ; 
And,  opening  in  a  full-mouth'd  cry  of  joy, 
The  laugh,  the  slap,  the  jocund  curse  go  round  j 
While,  from  their  slomber  shouk,  the  kennel'd 

hounds 
Mix  in  the  music  of  the  dav  again. 
As  when  the  tempest,  that  has  vex'd  the  deep 
The  dark  nightlong,  with  fainter  mumiurs  falls, 
So  gradual  sinks   their   mirth.      Their   feeble 


tongues, 


Unable 
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Unable  to  take  up  khe cumbrous  word, 

|ie    quite    thssQtv'fi.       Before    their    maudlin 

eyes 
Seem  dim,  and  blue,  the  double  tapers  dance, 
Like  the  sun  wading  thro'  the  misty  sky. 
Then,  sliding  soft,  they  drop.    (Jonfus'd  above, 
Glares  and  bottles,  pipes  and  gazetteers, 
Aa  if  the  table  even  itself  was  drunk, 
Lie  a  wet  broken  scene  ;  and  wide,  below, 
Is  heap'd  the  social  slaughter:  where  astride 
The  lubber  Power  in  filthy  triumph  sits. 
Slumbrous,  inclining  still  from  side  to  side, 
And  steeps  them  drench'd  in  potent  sleep  till 

morn. 
Perhaps  some  doctor,  of  tremendous  paunch, 
Av.iut  and  deep,  a  black  abyss  of  drink. 
Outlives  them  all  ;  and  from  his  bury'd  fiock 
Retiring,  full  of  rumination  sad, 
Laments  the  w  akness  of  these  latter  times. 
But  if  the  rougher  sex  by  this  fierce  sport 
Is  hurried  wild,  let  not  such  horrid  joy 
K'er  stain  the  bosom  of  the  British  J-'air. 
Far  be  the  spirit  of  the  cbace  from  then)  * 
Uncomely  courage,  unbeseeming  skill ; 
To  spring  the  fence,  to  rein  the  prancing  steed; 
The  c:m,  the  whip,  the  masculine  attire  j 
In  which  thev  roughen  to  the  sense*  and  all 
The  winning  softness  of  their  sex  is  lost, 
in  them  'lis  graceful  to  dissolve  at  woe; 
With  every  motion,  every  word  to  wave 
Ouicn  o'er  the  kindling  cheek  the  ready  blush  ; 
And  from  the  smallest  violence  to  shrink 
Unequal,  then  the  loveliest  in  their  fears  ; 
And  by  this  silent  adulation,  soft 
To  their  protection  move  engaging  Man. 
O  mav  their  eves  no  miserable  sight, 
Save  weeping  lovers;  see  !  a  nobler  same, 
Thr<»'  Love's  enchanting  wiles piysa'd,  yet  Med, 
In  chace  ambiguous.     May  their  tender  limbs 
Float  in  the  loose  simplicity  of  dress  ! 
And,  fashion'd  all  to  harmony,  alone 
Know  they  to  seise  the  captivated  soul, 
In  rapture  warbled  from  love-breathing  lips  ; 
To  teach  the  lute  to  languish;  with  smooth 

step, 
Disclosing  motion  in  its  every  Charm  ; 
To  swim  along,  and  swell  the  mazy  dance  ; 
To  train  the  foliage  o'er  the  snowy  lawn ; 
To  guide  the  pencil,  turn  the  tuneful  page  ; 
To  lend  new  flavor  to  the  fruitful  year, 
And  heighten  Nature's  dainties :  in  their  race 
To  rear  their  graces  into  second  life  j 
To  give.Sociciy  its  highest  taste  ; 
Wefl-orderd  home,  Alan's  best  delight  to  make  ; 
And  bv  submissive  wisdom,  modest  skill, 
With  everv  gentle  care-eluding  art. 
To  raise  the  virtues,  animate  the  bliss, 
Aud  sweeten  all  the  toils  of  human  life  : 
This  be  the  female  dignity  and  praise. 

Ye  swains  now  hasten  to  the.  hazel-bank  : 
Where    down    yon    dale,    the  wildly- winding 

brook 
Falls  hoarse  from  steep  to  steep.   In  close  array, 
Fit  for  the  thickets  and  the  tangling  shrub, 
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Ve  virgins  come.     For  you  their  latest  song 
The   woodlands  raise  ;  the  clustering  nuts  for 

von 
The  lover  finds  amid  the  9ceret  shade  ; 
And,  where  1 1 iev  burnish  on  the  top- most  bough, 
With  active  vigor  crushes  down  the  tree  ; 
Or  shakes  them  ripe  from  the  resigning  husk, 
A  glossy  shower,  and  of  an  ardent  brown, 
As  are  the  ringlets  of  Belinda's  hair  : 
Mrli'ula  !  forni'd  with  every  grace  complete  ; 
Vet  these  neglecting,  above  beauty  wise, 
Aiui  far  transcending  such  a  vulgar  praise. 

Hence  from  the  busy  joy-resounding  fields, 
In  cheerful  error,  let  us  tread  the  maze 
Of  Auiinun,  unconfiu'd  ;  and  taste,  reviv'd, 
The  breath  of  orchard  big  with  bending  fruit. 
Obedient  to  the  breeze  and  beating  ray, 
From  the  deep-loaded  bough  a  mellow  shower 
Incessant  melts  away.     The  juicy  pear 
Lies,  in  a  soft  profusion,  scatter' d  round, 
A  various  sweetness  swells  the  gentle  race, 
By  Nature's  all-refining  hand  prepar'd, 
Of  teinper'd  sun,  and  water,  earth,  and  air, 
In  ever-changing  composition  mix'd. 
Such,  falling  frequent  from  the  chiller  night, 
The  fragrant  stores,  the  wide-projected  heaps 
Of  apples,  which  the  lusty-handed  year, 
Innumerous,  o'er  the  blushing  orchard  shakes. 
A  various  spirit,  fresh,  delicious,  keen, 
Dwells  in  their  gelid  pores;  and,  active,  points 
The  piercing  cyder  for  the  thirsty  tongue  : 
Thy  native  theme,  and  boon  inspirer  too, 
Phillips,  Pomona's  bard,  the  second  thou 
Who  nobly  durst,  in  rhvme-unfetter'd  verse, 
With  British  freedom  sing  the  British  song  : 
How,  from  Silurian  vats,  high-sparkling  wines 
Foam  in  transparent  floods  ;    some  strong,  to 

cheer 
The  wintry  revels  of  the  laboring  hind  ; 
And  tasteful  some,  to  cool  the  summer  hours. 

In   this  glad  season,  while  his  sweetest  beams 
The  sun  sheds  equal  o'er  the  nieeken'd  day  ; 
Oh  lose  me  in  the  green  delightful  walks 
Of  Dodhiglon,  thy  seat,  serene  and  plain  ; 
When-  simple  Nature  reigns  ;  and  every  view, 
Diffusive  spreads  the  pure  Dorsetian  downs, 
In    boundless   prospect  ;    yonder   shagg'd   with 

wood. 
Here  rich  with  harvest,  and  there  white  with 

flocks  ! 
Meantime  the  grandeur  of  thy  lofty  dome, 
Far  splendid,  seises  on  the  ravish'd  eve. 
New  beauties  rise  with  each  revolving  day  ; 
New  columns  swell ;  and  still  the  fresh  Spring 

finds 
New  plants  to  quicken,  and  new  groves  to  green. 
Full  of  thy  genius  all !  the  Muses'  seat : 
Where  in  the  secret  bower,  and  winding  walk, 
For  virtuous  Young  and  thee  they  twine  the 

bay. 
Here  wand'ring  oft,  fir'd  with  the  restless  thirst 
Of  thy  applause,  1  solitary  court 
Th'  inspiring  breeze  ;  and  meditate  the  book 
Of  Nature  ever  open  ;.  aiming  thence, 

Warm, 
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^  arm  fr«»m  the  heart,  to  learn  the  moral  song. 

Here,  as  I  steal  aloug  the  sunny  wall, 

\\  here   Autumn    basks   with    ('run-empurpled 

deep, 
My    pleasing    theme    continual    prompts    my 

thought : 
Presents  the  downv  |>each  ;  the  shining  plum; 
The  ruddy,  fragrant  nectarine  ;  and  dark, 

path  l.j-.  ample  leaf,  the  luscious  tig. 
The  vine  100  here  iier  curling  tendrils  shoots, 
Hangs  out  her  clusters,  glowing  to  the  south, 
And  scarcely  wishes  for  a  warmer  sky. 

Turn  we  a  moment  Fancy's  rapid  flight 
To  vigorous  soils,  and  climes  of  lair  extent  ; 
Where,  by  the  potent  sun  dated  high, 
The  vineyard  swells  refulgent  on  the  dayj 
Spreads  oer  the  vaie,  or  up  the  mountain  climbs, 
Profuse,  and  drinks  amid  the  sumij  km  k>  ; 
From  dirt'  to  dirt',  increas'd,    the  lteightcn'd 

bias*, 
Low  bend  the  weighty  boughs,  i  he  clusters  clear, 
Half  thro'  the  foliage  seen,  or  ardent  flame, 
Or  shine  transparent ;  while  perfection  hreathes 
White  o'er  the  turgent  film  ttie  living  dew. 
As  thus  they  bfighten  with  exalted  juice, 
Tonch'd  into  flavor  by  the  mingling  ray  ; 
The  rural  youth  and  virgins  o'er  the  held, 
Each  fond  for  each  to  cull  lb' autumnal  prime, 
Exulting  rove,  and  speak  the  vintage  nigh. 
Then   conies  the  crushing  swain  ;  the  country 

floats, 
And  foams  unbounded  with  the  mashy  flood  ; 
Tint  hv  degrees  fermented,  and  rerin'd, 
Round  the  rais'd  nation,  pours  ihecupof  joy  ; 
The  ebret  smooth,  red  as  the  lip  we  press, 
In  sparkling  fancy,  while  we  drain  the  bawl; 
The  mellow-tasted  burgundy,  and  quick, 
As  is  the  wit  it  gives,  the  gaj  champaign. 

Now  by  the  cool  declining  year  condens'd, 
Descend  the  copious  exhalations,  ciieck'd 
As  up  the  middle  skv  unseen  they  stole, 
And  roll  the  doubling  fogs  around  the  bill. 
No  more  the  mountain,  horrid,  \ast,  sublime, 
Who  pours  a  sweep  of  rivers  from  his  sides, 
And  high  between  contending  kingdoms  rears 
The  rocky  long  division,  tills  the  view 
With  greal  variety  ;  but  in  a  night 
Of  gathering  vapor,  from  the  baffled  sense 
Sinks  dark  and  dreary.     Thence  expanding  far 
The  huge  dusk,  gradual,  swallows  up  the  plain: 
Vanish  the  woods;   the  dim-seen  river  seems 
Sullen,  and  slow,  to  roll  the  misty  wave. 
Even  in  the  height  of  noon  opprest,  the  sun 
Sheds  weak,  and  blunt  his  wide-refracted  ray  ; 
Whence  daring  oft' with  many  a  broaden'd  orb, 
He  fridits  the  nations.     Indistinct  on  earth, 
Seen  thro'  the  turbid  air,  beyond  the  life 
Objects  appear;  and,  wilder'd,  o'er  the  waste 
The  shepherd  stalks  gignntic.     Till  at  last 
Wrcath't!  dun  around,  in  deeper  circles  still 
Successive  closing  sits  the  general  fog 
Unbounded    o'er   the   world  ;    and,   mingling 

thick, 
JV  formless  grey  confusion  covers  all. 
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As  when  of  old  (so  sung  the  llrlnv  Bard) 
Light,  uncollected,  thro"  the  chaos  uig'd 
lis  infant  way  ;  nor  order  vet  had  drew  n 
Hi    lovery  train  from  out  ihe  dubious  gloom. 

'1  hese  roving  mists,  thatennstant  now  begin 
To  smoke  along  the  hill\  country,  these, 
With  weighty  rains,  and  melted  Alpine  snows 
The  mountain  cisterns  fill,  those  ample  Stores 
|  Of  water  scoep'd  among  the  hollow  rocks ; 
Whence  gush  the  streams,  the  ceaseless  foun- 
tains (day, 
And  their  unfailing  wealth  the  rivers  draw, 
.■some  sages  say,  that  when  the  numerous  wave 
Forever  lashes  the  resounding  shore, 
Drill'd  thro'  the  sandy  stratum  every  way. 
The  waters  with  the  sandy  stratum  rise  ; 
Amid  whose  angles  in  finitely  strain'd, 
They  joyful  leave  their  jaggy  salts  behind, 
And  clear  and  sweeten,  a-  they  soak  along. 
Nor  stops  ihc  restless  fluid,  mounting  still, 
Tho'  oft'  amidst  th'  irriguous  vale  it  springs  ; 
Hut  to  tlie  mountain  courted  by  the  sand, 
That  leads  it  darkling  on  in  faithful  maze, 
Far  from  the  parent-main,  it  boils  again 
Fresh  into  day  :  and  all  the  glittering  hill 
Is  bright  with  sjiorting  rills.     Bui  hence  this 

\ain 
Amusjve  dream  !  why  should  the  waters  love 
I'o  lake  so  far  a  journey  to  the  hills, 
W  hen  the  sweet  valleys  oiler  to  their  toil 
Inviting  quiet,  and  a  nearer  bed? 
Or  if,  by  tihnd  ambition  led  a>trav, 
They  must  aspire  ;  why  should  thev sudden  slop 
Among  the  1  r  ken  mountain's  rushy  dells. 
And,  ere  they  gain  its  highest  peak,  de-ert 
Th'  attractive  sand  that  charm's!  their  course 

along  ? 
Besides  the  hard  agglomerating  salts 
I'lie  spoil  of  ages  would  impervious  choke 
Their  secret  channels  ;  or,  by  slow  degrees, 
High  as  the  hills  protrude  Ihe  swelling  vales  : 
Old  ocean  too  suck'd  thro'  the  porous  globe, 
Had  long  ere  now  forsook  his  horrid  bed, 
And  brought  Deucalion's  wat'ry  times  again. 

Say  then,  where  lurk  the  vast  eternal  springs, 
That  like  Creating  Nature,  lie  conced'd 
From  mortal  eye,  yet  with  their  lavish  stores 
Refresh  the  globe  and  all  its  joyous  tribe*  ? 
O  thou  pervading  Genius,  given  to  man, 
To  trace  the  secrets  of  the  dark  abyss, 
O  lay  the  mountains  bare  !   and  widedisplav 
Their  hidden  structure  to  th' astonished  view? 
Strip  from  the  branching  Alps  their  piny  load  ; 
The  huge  incumbrance  of  horrific  woods 
From  Asian  Taurus,  from  linaus  stretch'd 
Athwart  the  roving  Tartar'-  sullen  bounds  ! 
Give  opening  Heraus  to  my  searching  eye. 
And  hiph  Olympus  pouring  many  a  stream  '. 
')  from  the  sounding  summits  of  the  north, 
The  Dofrine  hills,  thro'  Scandinavia  roll'd 
To  farthest  Lapland  and  the  frozen  main  1 
From  loftv  Caucasus,  far  seen  by  those 
Who  in  the  Caspian  and  black  Euxine  toil  : 
From  cold  Ripheati  rocks,  which  the  wild  Russ 

Relieves 
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Believes  the  *  stony  girdle  of  the  world  ; 

And  all  the  dreadful  mountains  wrapt  in  storm, 

Whence  w.ile  Siberia  draws  tar  lonely  floods; 

0  sweep  th' eternal  snows!  Hung  o'er  the  deep, 
Thai  ever  works  beneath  his  sounding  base  ; 
Bid  Atlas,  propping  heaven,  as  Poets  feign, 
His  subterranean  wonders  spend  2  unveil 

The  minv  caverns,  blazing  on  the  day 
Of  Abyssiui  t's  cloud-compelling  clirrs, 
And  ot  the  bending  mountains  of  the  moon  f  ! 
OVrtoppins  all  these  giant  sonsof  earth. 
Let  the  dire  Andes,  from  the  radiant  line 
S'.retch'd  to  the  snowy  seas,  that  thunder  round 
The  southern  |>ole,  their  bidcous  deeps  unfold  ! 
.  '•!._'  scene  !    Behold  !   the  glooms  disclose  i 

1  ^e:  the  rivers  in  their  infant  bids ! 

Deep,  deep,  I  hear  them  laboring  to  get  free! 
i        t!ie  leaning  strata,  artful  stran^'d  ; 
Tne  gaping  figures  to  receive  the  rain-, 
The  rocking  snows,  and  ever-dripping  fogs. 
Sirow'd  bibulous  above,  I  see  the  sands, 
Thepebblv  cra\el  next,  the  layers  then 
Of  mingled  moulds,  of  more  retentive  earths, 
The  gutter  d  racks,  and  mazv  running  cletLs ; 
That,  while  tin-  stealing  moisture  they  transmit, 
Betard  its  motion,  and  forbid  its  waste. 
Beneath  the  incessant  weeping  of  these  drains, 

I  see  the  rocky  siphons  stretch'd  immense, 
The  mighty  reservoirs  of  harden'd  chalk, 
Or  stiff-compacted  play  :  capacious  form'd. 
O'irflowinE;  thence  the  congregated  stores, 
Tiie  crystal  treasures  of  the  liquid  world, 
Thro'  the  stirr'd  sands  a  bubblinc  passant  burst ; 
And  welling  out,  around  the  middle  steep, 

Or  from  the  bottom  of  the  bosom'd  hills, 
In  pure  effusion  Bow.      United  thus 
Th'  exhaling  stm,  the  vapor-bunlen'd  air, 
The  gelid  mountains,  that  to  rain  condens'd 
continual  current  draw, 
o'er  the  fajr-divided  earth, 
In  boaoMpui  rtvcw  to  the  deep  again, 

aouunerce  hole1.,  and  firm  support 
.  harmony  of  things. 
.  uroo  scatters  his  departing 
m'd d£appsoacbiag  vViriter,  gut  her  a*  pb«y 
The  swallow-people  ;  and  tossed  w>i!e  around, 

I I  •  -  the  "  •         y,  in  convolution  switt, 
The  feathl  r*d  i  Idy  floats;  rejoicing  once, 

•  i  their  wint'ry  slumbers  they,  r nr<  . 
In  clusters  citing,  beneath  the  raould'ting  bank, 
And   where,    unpiere'd   by  frost,    the   cavern 

sweats, 
Or  rather  into  warmer  climes  con. 'yd, 
With  othce  kindred  bird:  of  season,  there 
Ti>ey  twitter-cheerful,  till  the  vernal  months 
l'r.vitetnem  welcome  bat  k  ;  for  thronging,  now 
Inrfumerofu  wm-.-s  are  in  comraotkjq  all. 

Whew  the  Rhine  loses  its  majestic  force 
In  li-.bian  plain*,  won  fr<;tn  the  raging  deep, 
By  diligence  amazing,  and  the  strong 
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Unconquerable  hand  of  Liberty, 
The  Mur!<  assembly  meets  ;   for  many  a  day, 
Consulting  deep,  anil  various,  ere  they  take 
Their  arduous  voyage  thro'  the  liquid  skv. 
And   now  their   route   design'd,    their    leaders 

clmse, 
Their  tribes   adjusted,    clean 'd    their    vigorous 

wings  ; 
And  many  a  circle,  many  a  short  essay, 
\\  heel'd  round,  and  round  in  congregation  full, 
The  figur'd  flight  ascends;  and,  riding  high 
The  aerial  billows,  mixes  with' the  clouds. 

Or  where  the  Northern  ocean,  in  vast  w'rirh, 
Boils  round  the  naked  melancholy  islea 
Of  farthest  Thule,  and  the  Atlantic  surge 
Pours  in  among  the  stormy  Hebrides;       ■  ■ 
W  h<>  can  recount  what  transmigration  there 
Are  annual  made  ?   what  nations  come  and  go? 
Anil  how  the  living  clouds  on  clouds  arise  : 
Infinite  wings  !   till  all  the  plume-dark  air, 
And  rude-resounding  shore  are  one  wild  crv. 

Here  the  plain  harmless  native  his  small  flock, 
And  herd  diminutive  of  many  hues, 
Tends  on  the-  little  island's  verdant  swell, 
The   shepherd's    sea-girt    reign  ;    or,    to    the 

rocks 
Dire-clinging,  gathers  his  ovarious  food  ; 
Or  sweeps  the  fishy  shore  ;  or  treasures  up 
The  plumage,  rising  full,  to  form  the  bed 
Of  luxury*.     And  here  awhile  the  Muse, 
High-hovering  o'er  the  broad  cerulean  scene, 
Sees  Caledonia  in  romantic  view  : 
Her  airy  mountains,  from  the  waving  main,  - 
Invested  with  a  keen  diffusive  skv, 
Breathing  the  soul  acute;  her  forests  hope, 
Incult,  robust,  and  tall,  bv  Nature's  hand 
Planted  of  old  ;  her  azure  lakes  between, 
Ponr'd  out  extensive,  and  of  wat'rv  wealth 
Foil  ;    winding   deep,  and   green,    her   fertile 

va  I . 
With  many  a  cool  translucent  briming  flood 
Washld   lovely,   from   the  Tweed  (pure  parent 

stream* 
Whose  pastoral  banks  first  heard  my  Doric 

reed, 
With  sylvan  Jed,  thy  tributary  brook) 
1"  wii  re  the  ninth-inflated  tempest  foams 
O'er  Orea's  or  Betubiupa's  highest  peak  : 
Norse  of  a  people  in  misfortune's  school 
Train'd  up  to  hardy  deeds  ;  soon  visited 
By  Learning,  when  before  the  Gothic  rage 
She  look  her  western  flight.      A  manly  race, 
Of  Tftnsubnai.tting  spirit,  wise  and  brave  • 
What  still  thro'  bleeding  Ages  struggled  hard, 
As  well  unhappy  Wallace  can  attest, 
Great  patriot  hero  !   ill-requited  chief!) 
To  hold  a  generous  imdiininuh'd  state  ; 
Too  much  in  vain  !    Hence;  of  unequal  bounds 
Impatient,  and  by  tempting  glory  borne 
O'er  every  land,  for  every  land  their  life 


•  The  Muscovites  call  the  Riphean  mountains  We-liki  Camenypops,  that  is,  the  great  stony  girdle i 
because  they  suppose  them  to  encompass  the  whole  earth. 
f  A  ranee ut  mountains  ia  Africa,  that  surround  almost  all  Monomopata,, 
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lias    flow'd    profuse,    their    piercing    genius 
plann'd, 

And  swell'd   the  pomp  of  peace   their  faithful 

toil, 
As    from    their   own  clear   north,    in    radiant 

streams, 
Bright  over  Europe  bunts  the  Boreal  Morn. 
Oh    is   there   not    some   patriot,   in   whose 

power 
That  best,  that  godlike  Luxury  isplac'd, 
Of  blessing  thousands,  thousands  yet  unborn 
Thro'  late  posterity  ?  some,  large  of  soul, 
To  cheer  dejected  industry  ?  to  give. 
A  double  harvest  to  the  pining  swain  ? 
And  teach  the  rab'ring  hand  the  sweets  of  toil? 
How,  by  the  finest  art,  the  native  robe 
To  weave;  how,  white  as  hyperborean  snow, 
To  form  the  lucid  lawn  :  with  venturous  oar 
How  to  dash  wide  the  billow  ;  nor  look  on, 
Shamefully  passive,  while  Batavian  Beets 
Defraud  us  of  the  glittering  finny  -warms, 
That  heave   our  friths,   and  crowd  upon  our 

shores  ; 
ITow  all-enlivening  trade  to  ronse,  and  wing 
The  prosperous  sail,  from  every  growing  port, 
Uninjur'd,  round  the  sea-incircled  globe  ; 
And  thus,  in  soul  united  as  in  name, 
Bid  Britain  reign  the  mistress  of  the  deep? 
Ye%   there  are  such.      And   full   on    thee, 

Her  hope,  her  stay,  her  darling,  and  her  boast, 
From  her  first  patriots  and  her  heroes  sprung, 
Thy  fond  imploring  country  turns  her  eve; 
In  thee,  with  all  a  mother's  triumph,  sees 
Her  every  virtue,  every  grace  combin'd, 
Her  genius,  wisdom,  her  engaging  turn. 
Her  pride  of  honor,  and  her  courage  try  d 
Calm,  and  intrepid,  in  the  very  throat 
Of  sulphurous  war,  on  Tenier's  dreadful  field. 
Nor  less  the  palm  of  peace  inwreaths  thy  row? 
.For,  powerful  as  thv  sword,  from  thy  rich  tong 
Persuasion  Hows,  and  wins  the  high  debate  ; 
W  bile    mix'd    in    thee  combine  the   charms 

of  youth, 
The  force  of  manhood    and  the  depth  of  age. 
Thee,  Forbes,  too,  whom  every  worth  attends 
As  truth  sincere,  as  weeping  friend-hip  kind, 
Thee,  truly  generous,  and  in  silence  great, 
Thy  country  feels  thro'  her  reviving  arts, 
Plann'd  bv  thy  wisdom,  bv  thy  soul  inform 'd, 
And  seldom  has  she  known  a  friend  like  thee. 

But  see  the  fading  rrrany-color'd  woods, 
Shade  deepening  over  shade,  the  country  round 
Imbmwn  :  a  crouded  umbrage,  dusk  and  dun, 
Of  every  hue,  from  wan-declining  green 
To  sooty  dark.  These  now  the  lonesome  Muse, 
Tow   whispering,    lead   into   their  teaf-strown 

walks, 
And  aive  the  season  in  its  latest  view-. 

Meantime,  light  shadowing  all,  a  sober  calm 
Fleeces  unbounded  ether  ;   whose  least  wave 
Stands  tremulous,  uncertain  where  to  turn 
The  gentle  current  :  while  illnmin'd  wide, 
The  dewy  skirted  clouds  imbibe  the  sun, 


And  thro'  their  lucid  veil  his  sofien'd  force 
Shed    o'er   the   peaceful    world.     Then   is   the 

time 
For   those  whom  wisdom  and  whom  Nature 

chain) 
To  steal  themselves  from  the  degenerate  crowd, 
And  soar  above  ibis  little  scene  of  things; 
To    tread    km-thoughted    vice    beneath    their 

feet  ; 
To  sooth  the  throbbing  passions  into  peace; 
And  woo  lone  Quiet  in  her  silent  walks. 

Thus  solitary,  and  in  pensive  guise. 
Oft'  let  me  wander  o'er  the  russet  mead, 
And   thro'  the  sudden'd  grove,  where  scarce  is 

heard 
One  dying  strain,  to  cheer  the  woodman's  toil. 
Haply  some  widow'd  songster  pours  his  plaint. 
Far,  in  faint  warblings,  thro' the  tawny  cop.-e. 
While  congregated  thrushes,  linnets,  larks, 
And  each  wild  throat,  whose  artless  strains  so 

late 
Swell'd  all  the  music  of  the  swarming  shade-, 
Robb'd  of  their  tuneful  souls,  now  shivering  sit 
On  the  dead  tree,  a  dull  respondent  flock; 
With  not  a  brightness  waving  o'er  their  plumes, 
And  nought  save  chattering   discord  in  their 

note. 
O  let  not,  aim'd  from  some  inhuman  eye, 
The  gun  the  music  of  the  coming  year 
Destroy;  and  harmless,  unsuspecting  harm. 
Lay  the  weak  tribes  a  miserable  prey, 
In  mingled  murder,  Buttering  on  the  ground  '. 
The  pale  descending  ye.  r,  yet  pleasing  stiil, 
A  gentle  mood  inspires  ;  for  now  the  leaf 
Incessant  russels  from  the  mournful  grove; 
Oft!  startling,  such  as  studious  walk  Ulow, 
And  slowly  circles  thro'  the  waving  air. 
But  should  a  quicker  breeze  amid  the  boughs 
Sob,  o'er  the  skv  the  leafy  deluge  streams  , 
Till    chok'd,     and    matted    with    the    dreary 

shower, 
The  forest-walks,  at  every  rising  gale, 
Roll  wide    the   wither'd    waste,    and    whistle 

bleak. 
Fled  is  the  blasted  verdure  of  the  fields  ; 
And,  shrunk  into  their  beds,  the  flowery  raqe 
Their  sunny  robes  resign.   Even  v. hat  remaiu'd 
Of  stronger' fruits  fails  from  the  naked  tree; 
And    woods,     fields,     gardens,    orchards,     all 

around 
The  desolated  prospect  thrills-  the  soul. 

He  comes  1  he  comes  !  in  every  breeze  the 

Power 
Of  Philosophic  Melancholy  comes ! 
Ili-  near  approach  the  sudden-starting  tcr.r, 
The  glowing  cheek,  the  mild  dejected  air, 
The  soften  a  feature,  and  the  beating  heart, 
Pierc'd  deep  with  many  a  virtuous  pang,  de- 
clare. 
O'er  all  the  soul  his  sacred  influence  breathes  I 
Inflames  imagination  ;   thro'  the  breast 
Infuses  every  tenderness;  and  far 
Bevond  dim  earth  exalt-  the  swelling  thought. 
Taj  thousand  thousand  fleet  ideas,  such 
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A-  never  mingled  with  ihc  vulvar  dreim, 
Crowd  fast  into  the  mind's  creative  e<  e. 
As  fast  the  correspondent  pas-ions  rise, 
A<  varied,  and  as  high  :   D<voii.n  rais'd 
To  rapture,  and  divine  astonishment  ; 
The  love  of  Nature  unconfin'd,  and,  chief, 
Of  human  raee;  the  large ambitious  wish, 
To   make   them  blest  ;  the  sigh  for   suffering 

worth 
Lost  in  obscurity  ;   the  noble  scorn 
Of  tyrant-pride  ;  the  fearless  great  resolve  ; 
The  wonder  which  the  dying  patriot  draws, 
Inspiring  glory  thro'  remotest  time  ; 
Th'  awaken'd  throb  for  virtue,  and  fi>r  fame  ; 
The  sympathies  of  love,  and  friendship  clear ; 
"With  all  the  social  offspring  of  the  heart. 

Oh  bear  me  then  to  vast  embowering  shades, 
To  twilight  groves  and  visionary  vales  ; 
To  weeping  grottos  and  prophetic  glooms  ; 
VI  here  angel-forms  athwart  the  solemn  dusk, 
Tremendous  sweep,  or  seem  to  sweep  along  ; 
And  voices  more  than  human,  thro'  the  void 
Deep-sound  ino;,  seise  the  enthusiastic  ear  ! 

Or  is  thi«  gloom  too  much  ?  Then  lead,  ye 
powers, 
That  o'er  the  garden  and  the  rural  seat 
Preside,  which  shining  thro'  the  cheerful  land 
In  countless  numbers  blest  Britannia  sees; 
O  lead  me  to    he  wide-extended  walks, 
The  fair  majestic  paradise  of  Slowe  *  .' 
Not  retsiau  Cyrus  on  Ionia's  shore 
E'er  saw  sunn  sylvan  scenes  ;  such  various  art 
Bv  genius  rir'd,  such  ardent  genius  tam'd 
By  cool  judicious  art  ;  that,  in  the  strife, 
All*beauteous  Nature  fears  to  be  out-done: 
And  there,  O  Pitt,  thy  country's  early  boast, 
There  let  me  sit  beneath  the  shelter'd  slopes, 
Or  in  that  Templet  where,  in  future  times, 
Thou  well  -hah  merit  a  distinguish'd  name; 
And,   with  thy  converse  blest,    catch  the   last 

smiles 
Of  Autumn  beaming  o'er  the  vellow  woods. 
While  there  with  thee  th'  inchanted  round  I 

walk. 
The  regulated  wild,  gav Fancy  ttyen 
Will  tread  in  thought  the  groves  of  Attic  land? 
W  ill  from  thy  standard  taste  refine  her  own, 
Correct  her  pencil  to  the  purest  tr.ith 
Of  nature,  or,  the  unimpassion'd  shades 
Forsaking,  raise  it  to  the  human  mind. 
Or  if  hereafter  she,  with  juster  hand, 
Shall  draw  the  tragic  scene,  instruct  her  thou, 
To  mark  the  varied  movements  of  the  heart ; 
Av  hat  every  decent  character  requires, 
And  ev'ry  passion  speaks  :  O  thro'  her  strain 
Breathe  thy  pathetic  eloquence  !   that  moulds 
Th' attentive  senate,  charms,  persuades,  exalts; 
Of  honest  zeal  th'  indignant  lightning  throws, 
And  shakes  correction  on  her  venal  throne. 
W  hile  thus  we  talk,  and  thro'  Elysian  vales 
Delighted,  rove,  perhaps  a  sigh  escapes : 
•  What  pity,  Colham,  thou  thy  verdant  files 
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j  Of  order'd  tree    should'st  here  inglorious  rnnge, 
|  Instead  of  squ  tdrons  Darning  o'er  the  field, 
Vnd  long-em  battled  hosts!  when  the  proud  foe 
The  faithless  vain  disturber  of  mankind, 
j  Insulting  Gaul,  has  rouVd  the  world  to  war? 
When   keen,  once  more,   within  their  bounds 
to  press 

Thost  polish 'd  robbers,  those  ambitious  slave?, 
The  British  Youth  would  hail  thy  wise  com- 
mand. 
Thy  temper'd  ardor,  and  thy  veteran  skill. 
The   western   sua    withdraws  the  shorten'd 
day  : 
And  humid  evening,  gliding  o'er  the  sky, 
In  her  chill  progress,  to  ihe  ground  condens'd 
The    vapors   throw.     Where    creeping    waters 

ooze, 
Where   marshes   stagnate,    and   where    rivers 

wind. 
Cluster  the  rolling  fogs,  and  swim  alone 
The    dusky  mantled    lawn.     Meanwhile  the 

moon 
Full-orb'd,    and    breaking    thro'  the    scatter'd 

clouds, 
Shows  her  broad  visage  in  the  crimson'd  east, 
Tum'd  to  the  sun  direct,  her  spotted  disk, 
Where  mountains  rise,   umbrageous  dales  de- 
scend, 
And  caverns  deep,  as  optic  tube  descries, 
A  smaller  earth,  gives  us  his  blaze  again, 
Void  of  its  flame,  and  sheds  a  softer  day. 
Now  thro'  the   passing  cloud  she    seems    to 

stoop, 
Now  up  the  pure  cerulean  rides  sublime. 
Wide  the  pale  deluge  floats,  and  streaming  mild 
O'er  the  sky'd  mountain  to  the  shadowy  vale, 
While  rocks  and  floods    reflect   the  quivering 

gleam, 
The  whole  air  whitens  with  a  boundless  tide 
Of  silver  radiance,  trembling  round  the  world. 

But  when  half-blotted  from  the  sky  her  light. 
Fainting,  permits  the  starry  fires  to  bum 
With  keener  lustre  thro'  the  depth  of  heaven  : 
Or  near  extinct  her  deaden'd  orb  appears, 
And  scarce  appears,  of  sickly  beamless  white  ; 
Oft'  in  this  season,  silent  from  the  north 
A  blaze  of  meteors  shoots  :  enswec-ping  first 
The  lower  skies,  thev  all  at  once  converge 
High  to  the  crown  of  heaven,  and  all  at  once 
Relapsing  quick,  as  quickly  re-ascend, 
And  mix,  and  thwart,  extinguish,  r.nd  renew, 
All  ether  coursing  in  a  maze  of  light. 

From   look    to   look,    contagious    thro'   the 
crowd, 
The  panic  runs,  and  into  wond'rous  shapes 
The  appearance  throws  :   Armies  in  meet  arrav, 
Thmng'd  with  aerial  spear-,  a:id  steeds  of  rirc  : 
Till  the  long  lines  of  full-extended  war 
In  bleeding  fight  o»mmix'd,  the  sanguine  flood 
Rolls  abroad  slaughter  o'er  the  plains  of  heaven, 
As  thus  they  scan  the  visionary  scene, 
On  all  sides  swell;  the  superstitious  din, 
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Incontinent  ;  and  busy  frenzy  talks 

Of  blood  ami  battle;  cities  overtara'd, 

And  late  ai  night  in  swallowing  earthquake 

sunk, 
Or  hideous  wrapt  in  fierce  ascending  flame, 
Of  sallow  famine,  inundation,  storm  ; 
Of  pestilence,  and  every  great  distress  ; 
Empires  subvers'd,  when  ruling  fate  has  struck 
'IV  unalterable  hour :   even  Nature's  self 
Is  deem'd  to  totter  on  the  brink  of  time. 
Not  so  the  Man  of  philosophic  eye, 
And  inspect  sage  ;  the  waving  brightness  he 
Curious  surveys,  inquisitive  to  know 
The  causes,  and  materials,  vet  unfix'd. 
Of  this  appearance  beautiful  and  new. 

Now  black,  and  deep,  the  night  begins  to  fall, 
A   shade  immense.     Sunk  in   the  quenching 

gloom, 
Magnificent  and  vast,  are  heaven  and  earth. 
Order  confounded  Ires :  all  beauty  void  ; 
Distinction  lost  ;  and  gay  variety 
One  universal  blot :  such  the  fair  power 
Of  light,  to  kindle  and  create  the  whole. 
Drear  is  the  state  of  the  benighted  wretch, 
Who  then,  bewilder'd,  wanders  thro'  the  dark, 
Full  of  pale  fancies,  and  chimeras  huge  ; 
Nor  visited  by  one  directive  ray, 
From  cottage  streaming,  or  from  airy  hall. 
Perhaps  impatient  as  he  stumbles  on, 
Struck  from  the  root  of  slimv  rushes,  blue. 
The  wild-tire  scatters  round,  or,  gather'd  trails 
A  length  of  Maine  deceitful  o'er  the  moss: 
Whither  decoy'd  by  the  fantastic  blaze, 
Now  lost  and  now  renew'd,  he  sinks  absorpt, 
Rider  and  horse,  amid  the  miry  gulph  : 
\^  bile  still,  from  day  today,  his  pining  wife 
And  plaintive  children  his  return  await, 
In  wild  conjecture  lost.     At  other  times, 
Sent  by  the  better  Genius  of  the  night, 
Innoxious,  gleaming  on  the  horse's  mane, 
The  meteor  sits  ;  and  shows  the  narrow  path, 
That  winding  leads  thro'  pits  of  death,  or  c  he 
Instructs  him  how  to  take  the  dangerous  ford. 
The  lengthen'd  night  claps'd,  the  morning 
shines 
Serene,  in  all  her  dewy  beauty  bright, 
Unfolding  fair  the  last  autumnal  day. 
And  now  the  mounting  sun  dispels  the  fog; 
The  rigid  hoar-frost  melts  before  bis  beam  ; 
And  hung  on  ev'ry  spray,  on  every  blade 
Of  grass,  the  myriad  dew-drops  twinkle  round. 
Ah  !    see  where  robb'd,   and    murder'd,  in 
that  pit 
Lies  the  still  heaving  hive?  at  evening  snatch'd, 
Beneath  the  cloud  of  guilt-concealing  night, 
And   rix'd  o'er  sulphur:    while,    u«t    dream- 

ingill, 
The  happy  people,  in  their  waxen  cells, 
Sat  tending  public  cares,  and  planning ichemes 
Of  temperance,  for  Winter  poor  ;  rejoiced 
To   mark,    full-flowing   round,    their  copious 

stores 
Sudden  t  he  dark  oppressive  steam  ascends  ; 
Ami,  u-'d  to  milder  seems,  the  tender  race, 
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By  thousands,    tumble    from    their 

domes 

Convolved,  and  agonising  in  the  dust. 
And  was  it  then  tor  tbis  you  roam'd  theSpring, 
intent  from   flower    to  flower  ?    for  this  jou 

ttril'd 
Ceaseless  the  burning  Summer-heat;  away? 
For  this    in  Autumn   search'd    the  blooming 

waste, 
Nor  lost  one  aimnv  gleam  ?   for  this  sad  fate  ? 
O  man  !  tyrannic  lord  \   how  long,  how  long, 
Shall    prostrate   Nature    groan    beneath    jour 

Awaiting  renovation  ?   \\  ben  obKg'd, 

Must  you  destroy?  Of  their  ambrosial  food 

Can  you  not  borrow  ;  and,  in  just  return, 

Afford  them  shelter  from  the  wintry  winds; 

Or,  as  the  sharp  year  pinches,  with  their  own 

Again  regale  thei.-  on  a  smiling  day  ? 

See  where  the  stony  bottom  of  their  town 

Looks  desolate  and  wild  ;   with  here  and  there 

A  helpless  number,  who  the  rtiin'd  state 

Survive,  lamenting  weak,  cast  out  to  death. 

Thus  a  proud  city,  populous  and  rich, 

Full  of  the  works  of  peace,  and  high  in  joy, 

At  theatre  or  feast,  or  sunk  in  sleep, 

(As  late,  Palermo,  was  thy  fate)  is  seis'd 

By    some   dread    earthquake,    and    convulsive 

hurl'd 
Sheer  from   the   black  foundation*   stench-in- 

voh'd, 
Into  a  gulph  of  blue  sulphurous  flame. 

Hence  every  harsher  sight !   for  now  the  dav. 
O'er  heav'n  and  earth  diti'us'd,  grow?  warm  and 

high, 
Infinite  splendor  !  wide  investing  all. 
How   still  the  breeze  !    sa\  •  what  the  filmy 

threads 
Of  dew  evaporate  brushes  from  the  plain. 
How   clear    the   cloudless    sky !    how   deeply 

ting'd 
With  a  peculiar  blue  !  the  ethereal  arch 
How    swell'd   immense !    amid    whose    azure 

thron'd 
The  radiant  sun  how  gay!  how  calm  below 
The  gilded  earth  !  tlie  harvest-treasures  all 
Now  gather'd  in,  beyond  the  rage  of  storms, 
Sure  to  the  swain  ;  the  circling  fence  shut  up  ! 
And  instant  Winter's  utmost  rage  defy'd. 
While  loose  to  festive  joy,  the  country  round 
Laughs  with  the  loan  sincerity  of  mirth, 
Shook  to  the  wind  their  cares.    The  toil  strung 

youth 
By  the  quick  sense  of  music  tiught  alone, 
Leaps  wildly  graceful  in  the  lively  dance. 
Her  very  charm  abroad,  the  village-toast, 
Young,  buxom,  warm,  in  native  beauty  rich, 
Darts    not    unmeaning    looks ;     and,    where 

Iier  eve 
Points  an  approving  smile,  with  double  force. 
The  cudgel  rattles,  and  the  wrestler  twines. 
Age  too  shines  out:  and  garrulous,  recounts 
The   feats  of  youth.     Thus  they  rejoice;  n.ot 
think 

That, 
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That,  with  to-morrow's  sun,  their  annual  toil 
Begins  again  the  ne\    r-ceasing  round. 

Oh  knew  he  but  his  happiness,  of  men 
The  happiest  he  !   who,  far  from  public  rage, 
Deep  in  the  vale,  with  a  choice  few  retire!, 
Drinks  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  Rural  Life. 
What  tho'  the  dome  be  wanting,  whose  proud 

gate. 
Each  morning  vomits  out  the  sneaking  crowd 
Of  flatterers  fake,  and  in  their  turn  abus'd  ? 
Vile  intercourse!     What  though    the   glitter- 
ing robe, 
Of  ever)-  hue  reflected  light  can  give, 
Or  floating  loose  or  stiff  with  mazy  gold, 
The  pride  and  gnze  of  fools  !  oppress  him  not: 
What  iho'  from  utmost  land  and  sea  purvey'd. 
For  him  each  rarer  tributary  life 
Bleeds  not,  and  his  insatiate  table  heaps 
With  luxury,  and  death!   What  tlio'  his  bowl 
Flames  not  with  costv  juice  ;  nor  sunk  in  beds, 
Oft  of  gay  care  he  tosses  out  the  night, 
Or  melts  the  thoughtless  hours  in  idle  state  ? 
What  tho'  he  knows  not  those  fantastic  joys, 
That  still  amuse  the  wanton,  still  deceive; 
A  face  of  pleasure,  but  a  heart  of  pain  ; 
M  heir  hallow  moments  undelighted  all  ? 
Sure  peace  is  his  :  a  solid  life,  estrang'd 
To  disappointment,  and  fallacious  hope: 
Rich  in  content,  in  Nature's  bounty  rich, 
In  herbs  and  fruits;  whatever  greens  the  Spring, 
When  heaven  descends  in  showers ;  or  bends 

the  bough 
When  Summer  reddens,  and  when  Autumn 

beams ; 
Or  in  the  wint'rv  glebe  whatever  lies 
Conceal'd,  and  fattens  with  the  richest  sap  : 
These  are  not  wanting  ;   nor  the  milky  drove, 
Luxuriant,  spread  o'er  all  the  lowing  vale: 
Nor  bleating  mountains,    nor    the    chide    of 

streams, 
And  hum  of  bees,  inviting  sleep  sincere 
Into  the  guiltless  breast,  beneath  the  shade, 
Or  thrown  at  last  amid  the  fragtant  hay; 
Nor  ought  beside  of  prospect,  grove  or  song. 
Dim  grottoes,  gleaming  lakes,  and   fountain? 

clear. 
Her?  too  dwells  pimple  truth  ;  plain  innocence; 
Unsullied  beauty  ;  sound  unbroken  youth 
Patient  of  labor,  with  a.  little  pleas'd  ; 
Health  ever-blooming  ;  unambitious  toil  ; 
Calm  contemplation  and  poetic  ease. 

Let  others  brave  the  flood  in  quest  of  gain, 
And  heal  for  joyless  months  the  gloomy  wave. 
Let  such  as  deem  it  «lory  to  destroy, 
Rush  into  blood,  the  sack  of  cities  seek; 
Unpierc'd,  exulting  in  the  widow's  wail, 
The  virgin's  shriek^  and  the  infant's  trembling 

try. 
Let  some,  far  distant  from  their  native  soil, 
Urg'd  on  bv  want,  or  barden'd  avarice, 
Find  other 'lands  beneath  another  sun. 
Let  this  through  citiei  wori  his  eager  way, 
By  legal  outrage,  and  csiabli-li'd  guile,    • 
The  social  sense  extinct ;  and  thai  ferment 
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Mad  into  tumult  the  seditions  herd, 
Or  melt  them  down  to  slavery;     Let  these 
Lnsnare  the  wretched  in  the  toils  of  law. 
Fomenting  discord,  and  perplexing  right, 

An  iron  race. !  and  those  of  fairer  front. 
Hut  equal  inhumanity,  in  courts, 
Delusive  pomp,  and  dark  cabals,  delight  j 
A  Rathe  the  deep  bow,  diffuse  the  lying  smile* 
And  tread  the  weary  labyrinth  of  state. 
While  he,  from  all  the  stormy  passiens  free 
That  restless  men  involve,  hears, and  but  hears, 
\t  distance  safe,  the  human  tempest  roar, 
vVrapi  close  in  conscious  peace.     The  fall  of 

kings, 
The  rage  of  nations,  and  the  crush  of  states. 
Move  not  the  Man, who  from  the  world  eseap'd, 
In  still  retreats,  and  flowery  solitudes, 
To  Nature's  voice  attends  from  month  to  month, 
And  day  to  day,  thro'  the  revolving  year; 
Admiring,  sees  her  in  her  every  shape  ; 
Feels  all  her  sweet  emotions  at  his  heart  ; 
Takes  what  she  liberal  gives, nor  thinks  of  more. 
He,  when  young  Spring  protrudes  the  busting 

gems, 
Marks  the  first  bud,  and  sucks  the  healthful 

gale 
Into  his  freshen'd  soul  ;  her  genial  hours 
He  full  enjoys  ;  and  not  a  beamy  blows, 
And  not  an  opening  blossom  breathes  in  vain. 
In  Summer  he,  beneath  the  living  shade. 
Such  as  o'er  frigid  Tempc  wont  to  wave, 
Or  liemus  cool,  reads  with  the  Muse,  of  these 
Perhaps,  has  in  immortal  numbers  sung  ; 
Or  what  she  dictates  writes:  and,  oft  an  eye 
Shot  round,  rejoices  in  the  vigorous  year. 
When  Autumn's  yellow  lustre  gilds  the  world, 
And  tempts  the  fickled  swain  into  rhe  field, 
Seis'd  by  the  gen'raljoy,  his  heart  distends 
With  gentle  throes  ;  and  thro'  the  tepid  gleams 
Deep  musing,  then  he  best  exerts  ids  song. 
Even  Winter  wild  to  him  is  full  of  bliss. 
The  mighty  tempest,  and  the  hoary  waste, 
Abrupt,    and  dttp,   streteh'd  o'er   the    buried 

earth, 
Awake  to  solemn  thought.    At  nitrht  the  skies, 
Diselos'd,  and  kindled,  by  refining  frost, 
Four  every  lustre  on  th'  exalted  eye. 
A  friend,  a  book,  the  stealing  hours  secure, 
And   mark   them  down    for   wisdom.      With 

swift  wing. 
O'er  land  and  sea  imagination  roams  ; 
Or  truth,  divinely  breakiuu  on  his  mind, 
Elates  his  being,  and  unfolds  his  powers; 
Or  in  his  brenst  heroic  virtue  burns. 
The  touch  of  kindred  too  and  love  he  feels  ; 
The  modest  eye,  whose  beams  on  his  alone 
Ecstatic  shine  :  the  little  strong  embrace 
Of  prattling  children,  tivin'd  around  his  neck, 
And  emulous  to  please  him,  calling  forth 
The  fond  paternal  soul.     Nor  purpose  gay, 
Amusement,  dance,  or  song,  he  sternly  scorns; 
For  happiness  and  true  philosophy 
Are  of  the  social  still,  and  smiling  kind. 
This  is  the  life  which  those  who  fret  in  guilt, 

And 
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roar,   and   the  big   torrent 


•And  guilty  cities,  never  knew;  the  life, 

Led  by  primeval  ages,  uncorrupt, 

When  angels  dwelt,    unci  God  himself,  with 

Man  ! 
Oh,  Nature  !  all  sufficient !  over  all  ! 
Enrich  nie  with  the  knowledge  of  thy  work? ! 
Snatch    me   to  heaven ;    thy  rolling   wonders 

there, 
World  beyond  world,  in  infinite  extent, 
Profusely  scatter' d  o'er  the  blue  immense, 
Shaw   me  ;    their  motions,   periods,  and  their 

laws, 
Give  me  to  scan  ;  thro'  the  disclosing  deep 
Light  mv  blind  way;  the  mineral  strata  there, 
Thrust,  blooming,  thence  the  vegetable  world; 
O'er  that  the  rising  system,  more  complex, 
Of  animals ;  and  higher  still,  the  mind, 
The  varied  scene  ofquick-componnded  thought, 
And  where  the  mixing  passions  endless  shift ; 
rhese  ever  open  to  my  ravish'd  eye  ; 
A  search,  the  flight  of  time  can  ne'er  exhaust ! 
But  if  to  that  unequal ;  if  the  blood, 
In  sluggish  streams  about  my  heart,  forbid 
That  best  ambition  ;  under  closing  shades, 
Inglorious,  lay  me  bv  the  lowly  brook, 
And  whisper  to  my  dreams.   From  Thee  begin, 
Dwell  all  on  Thee,  with  Thee  conclude  my 

■     song  ; 
And  let  me  never,  never  stray  from  Thee  ! 


§  152.     Winter.     Thomson. 

THE    ARGUMENT. 

The. subject  proposed. —  Address  to  the  Earl  of 
Wilmington.  —  First  approach  of  Winter. — 
According  to  the  natural  course  of  the  season, 
various  storms  described.  —  Hain. —  Wind. 
—  Snow. —  The  driving  of  the  snows:  a  man 
perishing  among  tliem  ;  whence  refections  on 
the  wants  and  miseries  of  human  life. —  The 
voices  descending  from  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines.—  A  winter-evening  described;  as 
spent  I  y  philosophers ;  by  the  country-people; 
in  the  city. —  Frost.  —  A  view  of  fainter 
iciihin  the  polar  circle.  —  A  thaw.  —  The 
whole  concluding  with  moral  refections  on  a 
future  state. 

See,  Winter  comes,  to  rule  the  varied  year, 
Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  his  rising  train"; 
Vapors,  and  Clouds,   and  Storms.     Be  these, 
my  theme, 


Heard    the  winds 

burst ; 

Or  seen  the  deep  ferment  in  jr  tempest  brew'd' 
In    the   prim   evening    sky.     Tims  pass'd   the 

time, 
Till  thro'  the  lucid  chambers  of  the  routh 
Look'd  out  the  joyous  Spring,  look'd  out,  and 

smil'd. 
To  thee,  the  patron  of  her  first  essay, 
The  Muse,  O  Wilmington  I  renews  her  song 
Since  has  she  rounded  the  revolving  year  : 
Skim'd  the  gay  Spring  ;  on  eagle  pinions  borne, 
Attempted  thro'  the  Summer-blaze  to  rise  ; 
1  hen  swept  o'er  Autumn  with  the  shadowy 

gale; 
And  now  among  the  wint'ry  clouds  again, 
Roll'd  in  the  doubling  storm,  she  tries  to  soar; 
To  swell  her  note  with  all  the  rushing  winds; 
To  suit  her  sounding  cadence  to  the  floods  ; 
As  is  her  theme,  her  numbers  wildly  great: 
Thrice  happy  !  could  she  fill  thy  judging  ear 
With    bold    description,    and    with    manly 

thought. 
Nor  art  thou  skill'd  in  awful  schemes  alone, 
And  how  to  make  a  mighty  people  thrive  : 
But  equal  goodness,  sound  integrity, 
A  firm  unshaken  uncorrupted  soul 
Amid  a  sliding  age,  and  burning  strong, 
Not  vainly  blazing  on  for  thy  country's  weal, 
A  steady  spirit,  regularly  free  ; 
These,  each  exalting  each,  the  statesman  light 
Into  the  patriot;  these  the  public  hope 
And  eye  to  thee  converting,  bid  the  Muse 
Record  what  envy  dares  not  flattery  call. 

Now  when  the  chccrles-  empire  of  the  sky 
To  Capricorn  the  Centaur  Archer  yields, 
And  fierce  Aquarius,  stains  th'  inverted  year ; 
Hung   o'er  the  farthest  verge  of  heaven,   the 

sun 
Scarce  spreads  thro'  ether  the  dejected  day. 
Faint  are  his  gleams,  and  ineffectual  shoot 
His  struggling  rays  in  horizontal  lines, 
Thro'  the  thick  air;  as  cloth'd  in  cloudy  storm, 
Y\  eak,  wan,  and  broad,  he  skirts  the  southern 

sky, 
And  soon-descending,  to  the  long  dark  night. 
Wide-standing  all, 'the  prostrate  world  resigns. 
Nor  is  the  night  unwish'd  ;  while  vital  heat, 
Light,  life,  and  joy,  the  dubious  day  forsake. 
Meantime,  in  sable  cincture,  shadows  vast, 
Deep-ting'd  and  clamp,  and  congregated  clouds* 
And  all  the  vapory  turbulence  t«  heaven, 
Involve  the  face  of  things.     Thus  Winter  falls 
A  heavy  gloom  oppressive  o'er  the  world. 


These  !  that  exalt  she  soul  to  solemn  thought,  ]  Thro'  Nature  shedding  influence  msli 

And  heavenly  musing.  Welcome,  kindred 
glooms  ! 

Congenial  horrors  hail  !  with  frequent  foot, 

Fleas'd  have  I,  in  my  cheerful  morn  of  life, 

When  nurs'd  by  careless  solitude  I  liv'd, 

And  sung  of  Nature  with  unceasing  joy, 

Fleas'd  have  I  wander' d  thro'  your  rough  do- 
main ; 

Trod  the  pure  virgin  snows  myself  as  pure; 


gn, 

And  rouses  up  the  seed;-  of  dark  disease. 
The  soul  of  Man  dies  in  him,  loathing  life, 
And  black  with  more  than  melancholy  views. 
Hie  cattle  droop  ;  and  o'er  the  furrow'd  land, 
Fresh  from  the  plough, thcdiiu-ciiscolor'd  flocks, 
(Intended  spreading,  crop  the  wholesome  root. 
Along  the  woods,  airing  the-  moorish  fens. 
Sighs  the  sad  Genius  ol  the  coming  storm  ; 
And  up  aiuor.g  the  loose  disjointed  slifTs, 

N  n  And 
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And  fractured  mountains  wild,  the  brawling 

Lrook 
And  ca    '.  presageful,  Bend  a.  hollow  moan, 
inding  long  in  listening  Fancy's  ear. 

comes  the  father  of  the  tempest  forth, 
Wrapt  in  black  glooms.     First  .joyless  rains 
obscure 

Drive  thro'  the  mingling  skies  the  vapor  foul  ; 
Dash  o[\  the  mountain's  brow,  and  shake  the 

woods. 
That  crumbling  wave  below.     The  unsightlj 

plain 
T.ies  a  brown  delude  ;  as  the  low-henl  clouds 
Pour  flood  on  flood,  yet  unexhausted  still 
Combine,  anddeep'mng  into  night  shut  up 
The  day's  fair  face.    The  wanderers  of  heaven, 
l£ach  to  his  home  retire,  save  those  that  love 
To  take  their  pastime  in  the  troubled  air, 
Or  skimming  flutter  round  the  dimply  pool. 
The  cattle  from  the  untasted  fields  return, 
A:iu   ask,  with  meaning   lowe,  their  wonted 

Mall?;  ( 
Or  ruminate  in  the  contiguous  shade. 
Timber  the  houshoid  Feathery  people  crowd, 
The  <rested  cock,  with  all  his  female  train, 
Pensive,  and  dripping;  while  the  cottage  hind 
Hangs  o'er  the  enlivening  blaze,  and  laleful 

there 
ftcoounts  his  simple  Frolic  :  much  he  talks, 
And  much  lie  laughs,  nor  recks  the  storms  that 

blows 
Without,  and  rattles  on  his  humble  roof. 
Wide  o'er  the   brim,  with  many  a  torrent 
s  well'd, 
And  the  mix'd  nun  of  its  hanks  overspread, 
u  last  the  rous'd  up  river  pours  along  ; 
Resistless,  roaring,  dreadful,  down  it  comes, 
From  the  rude  mountain,  and  the  mossy  wild, 
Tumbling  thro'  rocks  abrupt,   and    sounding 

far : 
Then  o'er  the  sanded  valley  floating  spreads 
Calm,  sluggish,  silent;  till  again,  constrained 
Between  two  meeting  hills,  it  bursts  away, 
Where  rocks  and  woods  o'erhang  the  turbid 

stream  ; 
There  gathering  triple  fore*,  rapid  and  deep, 
it  boils,  and  wheels,  and  foams,  and  thunders 
♦h rough. 
Nature!  great  parent !  whose  unceasing  hand 
Rolls  round  the  seasons  of  the  changeful  year, 
How  mighty,  how  majestic,  are  thy  works ! 
With    what  a   pleasing  dread   tiny   swell    the 

soul  I 
That  sees  astonished  1  and  astonish 'd  sings '- 
Ye  too,  ye  winds !  that  now  begin  to  blow, 
With  boisterous  sweep,  I  raise  my  voice  to  you: 
Whejpe  are  your  stores  ye  powerful  beings!  say, 

I  magazines  reserv  d, 
Tq  swell  the  brooding  terrors  of  the  storm  ? 

jmi  iif  the  sky, 
Iln=h'd  in  deep  silence,  sh-ep  ye  when  'tiscaTm? 
:  from  the  .  ,  thdsun  descends, 

With  litany  a  spot  thai  o'er  his  glaring  orb 
Uncertain  genders,  stam'd;   red  fiery  streaks 


Begin  to  flush  around.     The  reeling  clouds 
Stagger  with  dizzy  poize,  as  doubting  yet 
Which  master  to  obey  ;  while  rising  slow, 
Blank  in  the  leaden-color'd  east,  the  moon 

Wears  a  wan  circle  round  her  blunted  horns. 

Seen  thro'  the  turbid  fluctuating  air, 

The  stars  obtuse  emit  a  shiver  d  ray  ; 

t  )r  Frequent  seem  to  emit  a  shiver 'd  gloom, 

And   Ions   behind    them    trail   the    whitening 

blaze. 
Snatch'd   in  short  eddies,    plays  the  wiiher'd 

leaf, 
And  on  the  flood  the  dancing  feather  floats. 
With  broaden'd  nostrils  to  the  sky  up-turn'd, 
The  conscious  heifer  snuffs  the  stormy  g;dc. 
liven  as  the  matron  at  her  nightly  task, 
With  pensive  labor  draws  the  flaxen  thread, 
The  wasted  taper  and  the  cracking  flame 
Foretel  the  blast.     Hut  chief  the  plumy  race, 
The  tenants  of  the  sky,  its  changes  speak. 
Retiring  from  the  downs,  where  all  day  long 
They    pick'd    their    seamy  fare,    a   black'nmg 

train 
Ofclamrous  rocks  thick  urge  ther  weary  flight, 
And  seek  the  closing  shelter  of  the  groi  e  ■, 
Assiduous  in  his  bower  the  wailing  owl 
Plies  his  sad  song.     The  cormorant  on  high 
Wheels  from  the  deep,  and  screams  along  the 

land. 
Loud   shrieks  the   soaring  heron ;    and   with 

wild-wing, 
The  circling  sea-fowl  cleave  the  flaky  clouds. 
Ocean,  unequal  press'd,  with  broken  tide 
And  blind  commotion  heaves \  while  from  the 

shore, 
Ale  into  caverns  by  the  restless  wave, 
And  Forest  rustling  mountain,  comes  a  voice, 
That  solemn  sounding  bids  the  world  prepare, 
Then  issues  forth  the  storm  with  sudden  burst. 
And  hurls  the  whole  precipitated  air, 
Down  in  a  torrent.     On  the  passive  main 
Descends  th'  aelhereal  force,  and  with  strong 

&ust 
Turns  from  its  bottom  the  discolor'd  deep. 
Thro'  the  black  night  that  sits  immense  around, 
Lash'd  into  foam,  the  lierce  conflicting  brine 
Seems  o'er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  burn  : 
.Meantime  the  mountain-billows  to  the  clouds 
In  dreadful  tumult  swell'd,  surge  above  surge, 
Hurst  into  chaos  with  tremendous  roar, 
And  anchor'd  navies  from  th<;ir  station  drives, 
Wide  as  the  winds  across  the  howling  waste 
Of  mighty  waters  ;  now  the  inflated  wave 
Straining  they  scale,  and  now  impetuous  shoot 
Into  the  secret  chambers  of  the,  deep, 
The  wintry  Baltic  thundering  o'er  their  head, 
Emerging  thence  again,  before  the  breath 
Of  full-exerting  heaven  they  wing  their  course, 
And  dart  on  distant  coasts  ;  if  some  sharp  rock, 
Or  shoal  insidious  break  not  their  career. 
And    in    loose   fragments   fling   them  floating 

round. 
Nor  less  at  land  the  loosen'd  tempest  reigns 
The  mountain  thunders;  and  its  sturdy  sons 

Moor 
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Stoop  to  the  bottom  of  the  rucks  they  shade 
Lone  on  the  midnight  steep,  and  all  aghast, 
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The  dark  way-faring  stranger  breathless  toils, 
And  often  falling,  climbs  against  the.  blast. 
Low  waves  the  rooted  forest,  ve.v'd,  and  sheds 
What  of  its  tarnish'd  honors  vet  remain  ; 
Dash'd  down,  and    scatter'd,    by    the    tearing 

winds 
Assiduous  fury,  its  gigantic  limbs. 
Thus  struggling  thro'  the  dissipated  grove, 
The  whirling  tempest  raves  along  the  plain  ; 
An4  on  the  cottage  thatch'd,  or  lordly  roof, 
Keen  fastening,  shakes  them  in  the  solid  base. 
Sleep   frighted   Hies,   and    round    the    rocking 

dome, 
For  entrance  eager,  howls  the  savage  blast. 
Then  too,  they  siy,  thro'  all  the  burden'd  air, 
Long  groans  are  heard,  shrill  sounds,  and  distant 

sighs, 
That,  utter'd  by  the  Demon  of  the  night, 
W  arn  the  devoted  wretch  of  woe  and  death. 
H      o  uproar  lords  it  wide.     The  clouds  co  in - 

mix'd 
H  i 1 1 1  stars  swift  gliding  sweep  along  the  sky. 
All    Nature  reels.      Till    Nature's  King,   who 

oft" 
Amid  tempestuous  darkness  dwells  alone, 
And  on  the  wings  of  the  careering  wind 
W  alks  dreadfully  serene,  commands  a  calm  ; 
Then  straight  air,  sea,  and  earth,  are  hush'd  at 

once. 
As  yet  'tis  midnight  deep.  The  weary  clouds, 
Slow  meeting,  mingle  into  solid  gloom. 
Now  while  the  drowsy  world  lies  lost  in  sleep, 
Let  me  associate  with  the  serious  Night, 
And  Contemplation  her  sedate  compeer  ! 
Let  me  shake  off  th'  intrusive  cares  of  day, 
And  lay  the  meddling  senses  all  aside. 

W  here  now,  ye  lying  vanities  of  life  ! 
Ye  ever-tempting ever-cheating  train  ! 
W  here  are  you  now,  and  what  is  your  amount ! 
A  exation,  disappointment,  and  remorse. 
Sad,  sickening  thought !   and  vet  deluded  Man, 
A  scene  of  crude  disjointed  visions  past, 
And  hroken  slumbers  rises  still  resolv'd, 
With    new-fiush'd    hopes,    to    run    the    giddy 

round.  w;. . 

Father  of  light  and  life  !  thou  Good  SuprWme! 
O  teach  me  what  is  good  !  teach  me  Thyself! 
Save  me  from  folly,  vanity,  and  vice, 
From  every  low  pursuit !  and  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue 

pure  ; 
Sacred,  substantial,  never-fading  bliss  ! 

The  keener  tempests  rise  :  and  fuming  dun 
From  all  the  livid  east,  or  piercing  north, 
Thick  clouds  ascend  ;  in  whose  capacious  womb 
A  vapory  deluge  lies,  to  snow  congeal'd 
Heavy  they  roll  their  fleecy  world  along  : 
And  the  sky  saddens  with  the  gather \1  storm. . 
Thro'  the  hush'd  air  the  whitening  shower  de- 
scends, 
At  first  thin-wav'ring  ;  till  at  last  the  flakes 
Fall  broad,  and  wide,  and  fast,  dirrunir.g  the  day, 


With  a  continual  How.    The cherish'd  fields     • 

Put  on  their  winter  robe  of  purest  white. 

'Tis  brightness  all  ,  save  where   the   new  snow 

melts 
Along  the  mazy  current.      Low  the  woods 
Bow    their    hoar   head  :    and,   ere    the    languid 

sun 
Faint  from  the  west  omits  his  evening  ray, 
Earth's  universal  face,  deep  hid,  and  chill, 
Is  one  wild  dazzling  waste,  thai  buries  wide 
The  works  of  Man.      Drooping,  the  laborer-ox 
Stands  cover'd  o'er  with  snow,  and  then  de- 

'  mands 
The  fruit  of  all  his  toil.     The  fowls  of  heaven, 
Tara'd  by  the  creel  season,  croud  around 
The  winnowing  store,  and  claim  the  little  boon 
Which  Providence  assigns  them.     One  alone, 
The  red-breast,  sacred  to  the  houshold  gods, 
Wisely  regardful  of  th'  embroiling  sky, 
In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets,  leaves 
His  shivering  mates,  and  pays,  to  trusted  Man 
His  annual  visit.     Half  afraid,  he  fi.-t 
Against  the  window  beats  ;  then  brisk,  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth  ;    then  hopping  o'er  the 

floor, 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance, 
And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he 

is  : 
Till  more  familiar  gtown,  the  table  crumbs 
Attract  his  slender  feet.     The  foodless  wilds 
Pour    fourth  their    brown    inhabitants.      The 

hare, 
Tho'  timorous  of  heart,  and  hard  beset 
By  death  in  various  forms,  and  dark  snares,  and 

dogs, 
And  more  unpitying  Men,  the  garden  seeks, 
Urg'd  on  by  fearless  want.     The  bleating  kind 
Eye  the  bleak  heav'n,  and  next  the  ghst'ning 

earth, 
With  looks  of  dumb  despair:  then  sad  rJispers'd, 
Dig  for  the  withex'd  kerb  thro'  heaps  of  snow. 
Now,  shepherds,  to  your  helpless  charge   be 

kind, 
Baffle  the  raging  year,  and  fill  their  pens 
With  food  at  will,  lodge  them  below  the  storm. 
And  watch  them  strictly  :  for  from  the  bellow- 
ing east, 
In  this  dire  season,  oft'  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Sweeps  up  the  bin: hen  of  whole  w'mt'ry  plains 
At  one  wide  waft,  and  o'er  the  hapless  flocks. 
Hid  in  the  hollow  of  two  neighbouring  hills, 
The  billowy  tempest  whelms  ;  till  upward  urg'd 
The  valley  to  a  shining  mountain  swells, 
Tipt  with  a  wreath  high-curling  in  the  sky. 

As  thus  the  snows  arise  ;  and  foul,  and  fierce, 
All  Winter  drives  along  the  darken'd  air ; 
In  his  own  loose  revolvinc.  fields,  the  swairi 
Disaster' d  stands :  sees  other  hills  ascend, 
Of  unknown  jovless  brow,  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain  : 
Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild,  but  wai.ders  ou 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray  ; 
Impatient  flouncing  thro'  the  drilled  heaps, 

N  a  2  Suing; 
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Stung  with  thoughts  of  home  ;  the  thoughts  of 
home 
.  on  his  nerves,  ami  call  their  vigor,  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt.     How  sinks  his  soul  '■ 
With  hlack  despair,  what  horroi  fills  Hi-=  heart 
When  fur  the  dnskjfsppt,  which  fancy  feign' tl, 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow, 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste, 
:n  the  tract,  and  blest  abode  of  Man  ; 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  festi 
And  every  tempest,  howling  o'er  his  head, 
Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 
Then  throne  the  busy  shapes  into  bis  mind, 
Of  coVer'd  pits,  unfathomahly  deep, 
A  dire  descent !   beyond  the  power  of  frost ; 
Qf  ■faithless  hogs ;  of  precipices  huge, 
Smooth'd  up  with  snow;  and,   what  is  land, 

unknown, 
What  water,  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring, 
In  the  loose  marsh,  or  solitary  lake, 
Where  the  fresh  mountain  from  the  bottom 

boils, 
These  check  his  fearful  steps  ;  and  down  he 

sinks 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift, 
Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death, 
Mix'd  with  the  tender  anguish  Nature  shoots 
Thro'  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man, 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends  unseen. 
In  vain  for  him  th'  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair-blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm  ; 
In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire, 
With  tears  of  artless  innocence.     Alas ! 
Nor  wife,  nor  children  more  shall  he  behold, 
Nor  friends,  norsacred  home.     On  everv  nerve 
The  deadlv  winter  seises  ;  shuts  up  sense  ; 
And,  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold, 
Lavs  him  along  the  snow,  a  stiffened  corse 
Stretch'd  out  and   bleaching 
blast. 
Ah  !  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud. 
Whom    pleasure,    power,    and    affluence  sur- 
round ; 
Thcv,  who  their  thoughtless   hours   in  giddj 

mirth, 
And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  waste  ; 
Ah  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along, 
How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death 
And  all  the  .wi  variety  of  pain. 
Ji  r.v  many  sink  in  the  devouring  fVod, 
Or  more  devouring  flame.     How  many  bleed, 
i". :  shameful  variance  betwixt  Man  and  Man  ! 
How  many  pine  in  want,  aud  dungeon  glooms , 
Sh  "  from  the  common  air,  and  common  u.e 
Of  *h  ":r  own  limbs,    slow  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  misery.     Sore  piere'd  by  wint'ry  winds, 
How  many  "brink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty.     How  many  shake 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind, 
Unbounded. passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse; 


Whence  tumbled  headlong  from  the  height  of 

life, 
They  furnish  matter  fof  the  tragic  Muse. 
I£ven  in  the  vale,  where  wisdom  loves  to  dwell. 
With    friendship,    peace,    and    contemplation 

join'd, 
How  main,  rack'd  with  honest  passion?,  droop 
In  deep  retir'd  distress.      How  many  stand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  friends, 
And   point  the  parting  anguish.      Think  fond 

Man 
Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills. 
That  one  incessant  struggle  render  life, 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  suffering)  and  of  late, 
Vice  in  his  hiiih  career  would  stand  appall'd, 
And  heedless  rambling  Impulse  learn  to  think  . 
The  conscious  heart  of  Charity  wool. I  warm, 
And  her  wide  wish  Benevolence  dilate; 
The  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social 
And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss, 
Refining  still,  the  social  passions  work. 

And  here  can  I  forget  the  generous  band  *, 
Who    touch'd    with    human    woe,    redresshe 

search'd 
Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  jail  ? 
Unpitted  and  unheard,  where  misery  moans  ? 
Where  sickness  pines?  where  thirst  and  hunger 

bum, 
And  poor  mi-fortune  feels  the  lash  of  vice. 
While  in  the  land  of  liljtrty,  the  land 
Whose  every  street  and  public  meeting  glow 
With  open  freedom,  little  tyrants  rag'd  ? 
Snatch'd    the  lean    morsel  from    the    starving 

mouth  ; 
Tore  from  cold  wint'ry  limbs  the  tattcr'd  weed  ; 
Even  robb'd  them  of  tpe  last  of  comforts,  sleep  ; 
The  free-born  Briton  to  the  dungeon  chaiu'd, 
Or,  as  the  lust  of  cruelty  prevail'd, 
At  pleasure  mark'd  him  with  inglorious  stripes; 
the  northern   And  crush'd  ourl:vcs,  by  secret  barbarous  ways, 
That   for   their  country  would  have  toil'd,  or 
bird. 

I  design  !   if  executed  well, 
With  patient  cure,  and  wisdom-ternper'd  zeal. 
Ye  sons  of  mere-,  !   \u  resume  the  search  ; 
l)r ag  forth  the  legal  monsters  into  light, 
Wrench  from  their  hands  oppression's  iron  rod, 
Andlbid  the  cruel  feel  the  pains  they  give, 
Muc.h  still   untouch 'd   remains;  in   this  rank 

Much  is  the  patriot's  weeding  hand  n-quii'd. 
The  toils  of  law  (what  dark  insidious  Men 
Have  cumbrous  added  to  perplex  the  truth, 
And  lengthen  simple  justice  into  trade) 
How  glorious  were  the  day!    that  saw  these 

broke, 
.And  every  Man  within  the  reach  ol  ri^ht. 

By  wint'ry  famine  rous'd,  from  all  the  tract 
Of  horrid  mountains  which  the  shining  Alps, 
And  wavy  Apennine,  and  lVrennecs, 
Br  inch  out  stupendous  into  distant  kinds ; 
Cruel  as  death,  and  hungry  as  the  grave! 
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grim  ! 
Assembling  wolves  in  raging  troops  descend ; 
And,  pouring  o'er  the  country,  bear  along. 
Keen  as  the  north  win*  sweeps  the  glossy  snow. 
All  is  their  prize.     Ti;ey  fasten  on  ihe  sued, 
Press  him  to  earth,  and  pierce  his  mighty  hearty 
Nor  can  the.  bull  hi?  awful  front  defend, 
Or  shake  the  murdering  savages  away. 
Rapacious,  at  the  mother's  throat  they  fly, 
And  tear  the  screaming  infant  from  her  breast. 
The  godiike.  face  of  Man  avails  him  yogght. 
liven   beauty,   force  divine!    at   whose  bright 

glance 
The  generous  Hon  stands  in  soften'd  gaze, 
Here  bleeds,  a  hapless  undistinguish'd  prey. 
But  ifappriz'd  of  the  severe  attack, 
The  country  be  shut  up,  lur'd  by  the  -cent, 
On  the  church-yards  drear  (inhuman  to  relate!) 
The  disappointed  prowler-  fall,  and  dig 
The  shrouded  body  from  the  grave  ;  o'er  which, 
Mix'd  With   foul  shades,   and  frighted  ghosts, 

they  howl. 
Among  those  hilly  regions,  where  embrae'd 
In  peaceful  vales  the  happy  Orison.-,  dwell 
Oft,  rushing  sudden  from  the  loaded  cliiTs, 
Mountains  of  snow  their  gathering  terrors  roll. 
From   steep  to  steep,  loud    thundering  down 

they  come, 
A  wint'ry  waste  in  dire  commotion  all  ; 
And   herds,   and   flocks,    and    travellers,    and 

swains, 
And  sometimes   whole  brigades   of  marching 

troop-, 
Or  hamlets  sleeping  in  the  dead  of  ni^ht, 
Are    deep     beneath      the     smothering    ruin 

whelm'd 
Now,  all  amid  the  rigors  of  the  year, 
In  the  wild  depth  of  \\  inter,  while  without 
The  ceaseless  winds  blow  ice,  be  my  retreat 
Between  the  groaning  forest  and  the  shore, 
Beat  bv  the  boundless  multitude  of  waves, 
A  rural,  sheltered,  solitary,  scene  : 
Where  ruddy  lire  and  beaming  tapers  join, 
To  cheer  the  gloom.     There  studious  let  me 

sir, 
And  hold    high    converse    with    the    mighty 

(had ; 
Sages  of  antient  time,  as  gods  rever'd, 
As  gods  beneficent,  who  blest  mankind 
With  arts,  with  arms,  and  humaniz'd  a  world. 
Rous'd  at  th'  inspiring  thought,  I  throw  aside 
The  long-liv'd  \olume  ;  and,  deep  musing, hail 
The  sacred  shades,  that  slowly  risinu  pass 
Before  my  wondering  eyes.     First  Socrates, 
Who,  firmly  good  in  a  corrupted  state, 
Against  the  rage  of  tyrants  single  stood, 
Invincible  !  calm  reason's  holy  law, 
That  Voice  of  God  within  th'  attentive  mind, 
Obeying,  fearless,  or  in  life,  or  death  ; 
Great  mortal  teacher !   Wisest  of  Mankind  ! 
Sojon  the  next,  who  built  his  commonweal 
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t  )n  equity's  w  ide  base  ;  by  tender  laws 
A  lively  people  curbing, jet  undamp'd, 
Prcsen  ing  still  that  qui<  k'  peculiar  hre, 
Whence  in  the  laurel'd  field  of  finer  arts, 
\nd  ol  bold  freedom,  they  uncqual'd  shone, 
The  pride  of  smiling  G>,  ece  and  human-kind. 
Lycurges  then,  who  bow'd  beneath  the  force 
Of  strictest  discipline  severely  wise, 
All  human  pas-ions.      Following  him  I  sec, 

As  at  Thermopylae  he  glorious  fell, 
The  firm  Devoted  ( 'hief*,  who  prov'd  by  deeds 
The  hardest  lesson  which  the  other  taught. 
Then  Aristides  lifts  his  honest  front ; 
Spotless  of  bean,  to  whom   th'  unflattering 

voice 
Of  freedom  gave  the  noblest  name  of  Just ; 
In  pure  majestic  poverty  rever'd ; 
W  bo  even  his  glory  to  his  country's  weal 
Submitting,  swcll'd  a  haughty  Rival's  f  fame. 
Rear'd  by  his  care,  of  softer  ray  appears 
Ciman,  sweet   soul'd ;    whose    genius,    rising 

strong, 
Shook  off  the  load  of  young  debauch  ;   abroad 
The  scourge  o^  Persian  pride,  at  home  the 

friend 
Of  every  worth  and  every  splendid  art  ; 
Modest  and  simple  in  tire  pomp  of  wealth. 
Then  the  last  worthies  of  declining  Greece, 
Late  call'd  to  glorv,  in  unequal  times, 
Pensive  appear.     The  fair  Corinthian  boast, 
Timoleon,  happy  temper!   mild,  and  firm, 
\^  ho  wept  the  Brother,  while  the  Tyrant  bled. 
And  equal  to  the  best,  the  Theban  PairX, 
W  hose  virtues,  in  heroic  Concord  join'd, 
Their  country  rais'd  to  freedom,  empire,  fame. 
Me  too,  with  whom  Athenian  honor  sunk, 
And  left  a  mass  of  sordid  frees  behind, 
Phocion  the  Good;  in  public  life  severe, 
To  virtue  still  inexorably  firm  ; 
But  when,  beneath  his  low  illustrious  roof, 
Sweat  peace  and  happy  wisdom  smooth'd  his 

brow, 
Not  friendship  softer  was,  nor  love  more  kind. 
And  he,  the  last  of  old  Lycurgus'  sons, 
The  generous  victim  to  that  vain  attempt 
To  save  a  rotten  state,  Agis,  who  saw 
Even  Sparta's  self  to  servile  avarice  sunk. 
The  two  Achaian  heroes  close  the  train  : 
Araftts,  who  awhile  relum'd  the  soul 
Of  fondly  lingering  liberty  in  Greece  : 
And  he  her  darling,  as  her  latest  hope, 
The  gallant  PhUopucmen ;  who  to  arms 
Turn'd  the  luxurious  pomp  he  could  not  cure; 
Or  toiling  in  his  farm,  a  simple  swain  ; 
Or,  bold,  and  skilful,  thundering  in  the  field. 

Of  rougher  front,  a  mighty  people  come  ! 
A  race  of  heroes  !  in  whose  virtuous  times, 
Which  knew  no  stain,  save  that  with  partial 

flame 
Their  dearest  country  they  too  fondly  lov'd  ; 
Her  better  Founder  first,  the  light  of  Borne, 
Numa,  who  soften'd  her  rapacious  sons  : 
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ts  the  Kins,  wlio  laid  the  .-olid  base 
On  which  o'er  earth  the  vast  republic  spread. 
Then  the  '.Treat  consuls  venerable  rise. 
Tne  •  Public  Father,  who  the  Pri\ate  qucil'd. 
And  on  the  dread  tribunal  sternly  sad. 
I!e,   whom  his  thankless  country  could   not 
loose, 
illus,  only  vengeful  to  Iter  foes. 
'  t,  scomer  of  all-conquering  gold  ; 

And  Cincinnatiu,  awful  from  the  plough. 
Thy    If.  '      timf,    Carthage,    bursting 

lose 
From  all  that  pleading  Nature  could  oppose, 
From  a  whole  eitv's  tear-,  by  rigid  faith 
Imperious  call'd,  and  honor's  dire  command. 
fi      ro,  the  gentle  chief,  humanely  brave, 
\\  ho  soon  the  race  of  spotless  glory  ran, 
And,  warm  in  youth  to  the  Poetic  shade 
With  Friendship  and  Philosophy  retir'd. 
,  whose  powerful  eloquence  awhile. 
Kestrain'd  the  rapid  fate  of  rushing  Home. 
L  neonqucr'il  Cadi,  virtuous  in  extreme. 
Aiftl  thou,  unhappy  Brutus,  kind  of  heart, 
Y\  hose  Stead)  arm,  by  awful  virtue  urg'd, 
the  Roman  steel  against  thy  Friend. 
Thousands  besides  the  tribute  of  .1  verse 
Demand  ;  but  who  can  count  the  stars  of  hea- 
ven ? 
Who  sing  their  influence  on  this  lower  world  ? 

Behuid,  who  vonder  comes  !   in  sober  state, 
F;.ir.  mild,  and  -trong,  as  is  a  vernal  sun: 
Tis  Phoebus'  self,  orel-e  the  Mantuan  Swain  ! 
Great  Homer  too  appears,  of  daring  wing, 
Parent  of  >nnv:  '■   and  equal  by  his  side, 
The  British  Muse ;  join'd  hand  in  hand  they 

walk, 
Darklimr,  full  np  the  middle  steep  to  fnmc. 
Nor   absent  are   those   shade-,   whose  skilful 

touch 
Pathetic    drew    th'    impassion'd    heart,    and 

charm'd 
Tr  iHsported  Athens  with  the  Moral  Scene: 
-   those  who  tuneful  wak'd  ih'  enchanting 

Lyre. 
First  of  your  kind  !  society  divine  ! 
Still  visit  thus  my  knights,  for  you  reserv'd, 
And  mount  my  =oa:iug  soul  to  thoughts  like 

vonrs. 
Silence^  thou  lonelv  power,  the  door  he  thine  ; 
See  on  the  hallow'd  hour  that  none  intrude, 
Save   a   few  chosen   friends,    who   sometimes 

(ici^n 
To  bless  mv  humble  roof,  with  sense  rcfui'd  ; 
1..  ,,.,'•    v   l   ited  well,  exalted  faith, 
Unstudy'd  wit,  and  humor  ever  <j,av. 
Or  from  the  Mu-c-.  hill  will  Pope  descend, 
'!'<■  raise  the  sacred  hour,  to  hid  it  smile, 
And  with  the  social  spirit  warm  the  heart: 
For  iho'  ii"t  sweeter  his  own  Homer  sings, 
Yi  t  is  hi-  life  the  more  endearing  son-. 

Wlr.-re  art  thou,   Hammond?  thou  the  dar- 
ling pride, 


The  friend  and  lover  of  the  tuneful  throng! 
Ah  !  why,   dear  you  tit,   in   all   the    blooming 

prime 
Of  vernal  genius,  where  disclosing  fast 
Iv.eh  active  worth,  each  manly  virtue  lav, 
\\  by   wert   thou   ravish'd    from   our   hope   so 

soon  ? 
What  now  avails  that  noble  thirst  of  fame, 
Which  stung  thy  fervent  breast!  that  treatur'd 

store 
Of  knowledge,  earlv  gain'd!  that  eager  zeal 
To  serve  thy  country,  glowing  in  the  band 
0«  Youthful  Patriots,  who  sustain  her  name? 
What  now,  alas!  that  life  diffusing  charm 
Of  sprightly  wil  ?  that  rapture  for  the  Muse, 
Thai  heart  oi'  friendship,  and  thai  soul  of  joy, 
Which   bade    with    softest    light    thy    virtues 

smile  ? 
Ah  !  only  show'd  to  check  our  fond  pursuits, 
And  teach  our  humble  hopes  that  lite  is  vain  T 
Thus  in  some  deep  retirement  would  I  pass 
The   winlcry    glooms,    with    friends  of  pliant 

soul, 
Or  blythe,  or  solemn,  as  the  theme  inspir'd  : 
With  them  would  search,  if  Natuie's  boundless 
frame  , 

Was  call'd,  late  rising  from  the  void  of  night, 
Or  sprung  eternal  from  th'  eternal  mind; 
Its  life,  its  laws,  its  progress,  and  its  end. 
Hence  larger  prospects  of  the  beauteous  whole; 
Would,  gradual,  open  on  our  opening  mil)  ds; 
And  each  diffusive  harmony  unite 
In  full  perfection  to  th'  astonish'd  eve. 
Then  would  we  try  to  scan  the  moral  world, 
Which   tho'  to  us  it  seems  embroil'd,  moves 

on 
In  higher  order;  fitted  and  impell'd, 
By  Wisdom's  finest  hand,  and  issuing  all 
In  general  good.     The  sage  historic  Jln-e 
Should    next    conduct   us    thro'  the   depth   of 

lime  : 
Show   us    how   empire    grew,    declin'd,    and 

fell. 

In   scatter'd   states ;    what   makes  the  nations 

smile, 
Improves   their  soil,   and  gives   them    double 

suns ; 
And   why   they   pine   beneath    the    brightest 

skies, 
In  Nature's  richest  lap.     As  thus  we  talk'd, 
Our  hearts  would  burn  within   us,    would  in- 

h.-le 
That  portion  of  divinity;  thai  mv 
Of    purest    heaven,    which    lights    the    public 

soul 
Of  patriots,  and  of  heroes.      But  ifdoom'd, 
In  powerless  humble  fortune,  to  repress 
These  ardent  risings  of  the  kindling  soul ; 
Then,  even  superior  to  ambition,  we 
Wou'd  learn  the  private  virtues  ;  how  to  glide 
Thro'  shade,  and  plains,  along   the  smoothest 

stream 
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<M  ninil  life;  or  snatch'd  away  l>\  hone, 

i  In-  dim  spaces  of  futoriiy, 
With  earnest  eye  anticipate  those  scenes 
Ol'  happiness,  aud  wonder  ;   where  trie  mind 
lit  endless  growth,  and  infinite  ascent, 

From  state  to  state,  and  world  i«»  world. 
Jim  when  with  these  the  serious  thought  i? 

M'd, 
VVe,  shifting  for  relief,  would  play  the  shapes 
Offrolic  fancy;  and  incessant  form 
Those  ri|)id  pictures,  that  assembled  train 
Of  fleet  ideas,  never  joio'd  before, 
Whence  lively  Wit  excites  to  gay  surprise  ; 
Or  folly-painting  Humor,  grave  himself, 
Calls  Laughter  forth,  deep-shaking  every  nerve. 

Meantime  the  village  rouses  up  the  hre; 
While  well-attested,  and  as  well  believ'd, 
Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin-story  round  ; 
Till  superstitious  horror  creeps  o'er  all. 
Or,  frequent  in  the  sounding  hall  they  wake 
The  rural  gambol,     Rustic  mirth  Roes  round  ; 
The    simple  joke    that    lakes    tli 

heart, 
Fasily  pleas'd  ;  ilie  long  loud  laugh  sincere  ; 
The  kiss,   snatch'd  hasty  from   the  side-long 

maid, 
On  purpose  guardless,  or  pretending  sleep  : 
The  leap,   the  slap,   the  liaul ;  and,  »hook  to 

poles 
Of  native  music,  the  respondent  dance. 
Thus  jocund    fleets    with    them,    the 


Or  charm  the  heart,  in  generous  Bail  *  -how'd 

O  thou,  whose  wisdom,  solid  yet  refin'd, 
\\  hose  patriot  virtues,  and  consummate  skill 
To    touch    the    finei  spring,    that    move    the 

world, 

Join'd  10  whate'ef  the  Graces  can  bestow, 
And  all  Apollo-  animating  fire, 
Give  thee,  \\  iili  pleasing  dignity  to  shine 
At  once  the  guardian,  ornament,  and  jov, 
Ofpolish'd  lite  ;  permit  the  Rural  Muse, 
O  Chesterfield,  to  grace  wiih  thee  Iter  song  I 

Ere  to-llie  shades  again  she  humbly  ihen  ; 

Indulge  her  fond  ambition  in  thy  train, 
'  (  For  every  Mi  s.'  has  in  thy  train  a  place) 
To  mark  thy  various  full-aecomplisli'd  mind  : 
To  mark  thai  spirit,  which,  with  Urhish  scorn, 
Rejects  th'  allurements  of  corrupted  power; 
That  elegant  politeness,  which  excels, 
liven  in  the  judgement  of  presumptuous  Fiance, 
The  boasted  manners  of  her  shining  court  ; 
That  wit,  the  vivid  energy  of  sense, 
shepherd's  The  truth  of  Nature,  which,  with  Attic  point, 
And  kind  well-temper' d  satire,  smoothly  keen, 
Steals   thro'    the    soul,  and  without  pain  eor» 

recis. 
Or,  rising  thence  with  yet  a  brighter  flame, 
O  let  me  hail  thee  on  some  glorious  day, 
When  to  the  listening  senate,  ardent,  crowd 
Brifanias  sons,  to  hear  her  pleaded  cause. 
Than  dress'd  by  thee,  more  amiably  fair, 
Winter  Truth  the  soft  robe  of  mild  persuasion  wears; 
Thou  to  assenting  reason  giv'st  again 


night. 

The    city    swarms     intense.       The    public  Her  own  cnlighten'd  thought ;  call'd  from  the 

haunt,  heart, 

Full  of  each  theme,  and  warm  with  mix'd  dis-  Th' obedient  passions  on  thy  vcicc  attend  ; 

course,  And  even  reluctant  party  feels  awhile 

Hums  indistinct.     The  sons  of  riot  flow  '1  by  gracious  power  ;  as  thro'  the  various  maze 

Down  the  loose  stream  of  false  enchanted  joy,  Of  eloquence,  now  smooth,  now  cptick,  now 


To  swift  destruction.     On  the  rankled  soul 
The  gaining  fury  falls:  and  in  one  gulph 
Of  total  ruin,  honor,  virtue,  peace, 
Friends,  families,  and  fortune,  headlong  sink. 
I'p  spring-,  the  dance  along  the  lighted  dome, 
Mix'd  andevolv'd,  a  thousand  sprightly  ways. 
The  glittering  court  cliuscs  every  pomp  ; 
The  circle  deepens ;  beatn'd  from  gaudy  robes 
Tapers  and  sparkling  gems,  and  radiant  eyes, 
A  soft  effulgence  o'er  the  palace  waves  ; 
While,  a  gay  insect  in  his  summer-shine, 


Profound  and  clear,  von  roll  the  copious  flood. 
To  thy  lov'd  haunt  return,  my  happy  Muse  : 
For  now,  behold  the  joyous  Winter  day-, 
Frosty,  succeed  :  and  thro'  the  blue  serene 
For  sight  too  tine,  the  ethereal  nitre  flies  ; 
Killing  infectious  damps,  and  the  spent  air 
Storing  afresh,  with  elemental  life, 
.  Close  crowds    the  shining    atmosphere  ;     and 

binds 
Our  stren^then'd  bodies  in  its  cold  embrace. 


The   fop,    light-fluttering,  spreads  his  meanly   Constringent;  feeds,  and  animates  our  blood ; 
wings,  Refines  our   --pints  through    the    new-strung 

Dread  o'er   the  scene,   the  ghost  of  Hamlet  nerves, 


stalks, 
Othello  rages  ;   poor  Monimia  mourns  ; 
And  Behidera  pour.-  her  soul  in  love. 
Terror  alarms  the  breast,  the  comely  tear 
Steels  o'er  the  cheek  :  or  else  ihe  (  unite  Muse 
Holds  to  the  world  a  picture  of  itself, 
And  raises  sly  the  fair  impartial  laugh. 
Sometimes  she  lifts  her  strain,  and  paints  the 

scenes 


i  In  swifter  sallies  darting  to  the  brain  ; 
Where  sits  the  soul  intense,  collected,  cool. 
Bright  as  the  skies,  and  as  the  season  keen  ; 
All  Nature  feels  the  renovating  force 
Of  Winter,  only  to  the  thoughtless  eve 
In  ruin  seen.      The  frost  concocted  glebe 
Draws  in  abundant  vegetable  soul, 
And  gathers  vigor  for  the  coming  vcar. 
A  stronger  glow  sits  on  the  lively  cheek 


Qf  beauteous  life  ;  whate'er  can  deck  mankind,  [Of  ruddy  fire  ;  and  luculcot  alon 

*  A  character  in  the  Conscious  Lovers,  written  by  Sir  Richard  Steele. 
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The  purer  river?  Bow  ;  their  sullen  deeps, 
Transparent,  open  to  the  shepherd's  gaze, 
And  murmur  hoarser  at  the  fixing  frost. 

What  art   thou,   frost  ?    ami  whence  arc  thy 
keen  stores 
Deriv'd,  thou  secret  all-invading  power, 

n  even  the  illusive  fluid  cannot  fly  ? 
Is  not  thy  potent  energy,  unseen, 
Myriads  ot'  little  salts,  or  hook'd  or  shap'd 
Like  double  wedges,  and  diffus'd  immense 
Thro'  water,  earth,  and  ether  ?   Hence  at  eve, 
Steam'd  eager  from  the  red  horizon  round, 
With  the  fierce  rage  of  Winter  deep  suffus'd, 
An  icy  gale,  oft*  shifting,  o'er  the  pool 
Breathes  a  blue  film,  and  in  its  mid  career 
Arrests  the  bickering  stream.    The  loosen'd  ice, 
Let  down  the  Hood,  and  half-dissolv'd  by  day, 
Rustles  no  more  ;  but  to  the  sedgy  bank 
Fast  grows,  or  gathers  round  the  pointed  stone, 
A  crystal  pavement,  by  the  breath  of  heaven 
Cemented  firm  ;  till,  seis'd  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  whole  imprison'd  river  growls  below. 
Loud  rings  the  frozen  earth,  and  hard  reflects 
A  double  noise  ;   while  at  his  evening  watch, 
The  village-dog  deters  the  nightly  thief  j 
The  heifer  lows  :   the  distant  water-fall 
Swells   in  the   breeze ;    and,   with   the   hasty 

tread 
Of  traveller,  the  hollow-sounding  plain 
Shakes  Jfrom  afar.     The  full  ethereal  round, 
Infinite  worlds  disclosing  to  the  \  iew, 
Shines  out  intensely  keen  ;  and  all  one  cope 
Of  starry  slitter  irlows  from  pole  to  pole. 
From  pole  to  pole  the  rigid  influence  falls, 
Thro'  the  still  night,  incessant,  heavy,  strong, 
And  =eises  Nature  fast.     It  freezes  on  ; 
Till  morn,  late  rising  o'er  the  drooping  world, 
Lifts  her  pylc  eye  nnjoyous.     Then  appears 
The  various  labor  of  the  silent  night  : 
Prone  from  the  dripping  cave,  and  dumb  cas- 
cade, 
Whose  idle  torrents  only  seem  to  rear, 
The  pendant  icicle  ;  the  frost-work  fair, 
Where  transient  hues,  and  fanev'd  figures  rise; 
Wide  spouted  o'er  the  hill,  the  frozen  brook, 
A  livid  tract,  cold-gleaming  on  the  morn  ; 
The  forest  bent  beneath  the  plumy  wave ; 
And  bv  the  frost  refin'd  the  whiter  snow, 
Incrusted  hard,  and  sounding  to  the  tread 
Of  early  shepherd,  as  he  pensive  seeks 
His  pining  flock,  or  from  the  mountain  top, 
Pleas'd     with    the   slippery    surface,   swift  de- 
scends. 
On    blithsome   frolics    bent,    the    youthful 
twajns, 
While  every  work  of  Man  is  laid  at  ret, 

>'er  the  river  crowd,  in  various  cp..rt 
And  revelry  dissolv'd  ;  where  mixing  glad, 
Happiest  of  all  the  train  !  the  raptur'd  boy 
Lashes  the  whirling  top.    Or,  where  the  Rhine 
Branch'd  out  in  many  a  long  canal  extends, 
From,  every  province  &  warming,  void  of  care, 
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Batavia  rushes  forth  ;  and  BE  tlirv  swrep, 

On  sounding  skates,  ■  thousand  different  ways, 

In  circling  poise,  swift  as  the  winds  along, 

The  then  gay  land  is  madden'd  all  to  joy. 

Nor  less  the  northern  courts,   wide   o'er    the 

snow. 
Pour  a  new  pomp.     Eager,  on  rapid  sleds, 
Their  vigorous  youth  in  hold  contention  wheel 
The  long-resounding  course.       Meantime,  to 

raise 
The  manly  strife,  with  highly  blooming  charms, 
Flush'd  by  the  season,  Scandinavia's  dames, 
Or  Russia's  buxom  daughters,  glow  around.  . 
Pure,  quick,  and  sportful,  is  the  wholesome 

day  : 
Rut  soon  elaps'd.     The  horizontal  sun, 
Broad  o'er  the  south,  hangs  at  its  utmost  noon  ; 
And,  ineffectual,  strikes  the  gelid  cliff; 
Iiis  azure  gloss  the  mountain  Mill  maintains, 
Nor  feels  the  feeble  touch.      Perhaps  the  vale 
Relents  awhile  to  the  reflected  ray  ; 
Or  from  the  forest  falls  the  clustcr'd  snow, 
Myriads  of  gems,  that  in  the  waving  gleam 
(jay  twinkle  as  they  scatter.     Thick  around 
Thunder  the  sport  of  those,  who  with  the  gun, 
And  dog  impatient  bounding  at  the  shot, 
Worse  than  the  season,  desolate  the  fields; 
And  adding  to  the  ruins  of  the  year, 
Distress  the  footed  «r  the  feather'd  game. 

But  what  is  this?  Our  infant  Winter  sinks, 
Divested  of  its  grandeur,  should  our  eye 
Astonish'd  shoot  into  the  Frigid  Zone  ; 
W  here,  for  relentless  months,  continual  nisht 
Holds  o'er  the  glittering  waste  lnr  starry  reign. 
There,  thro'  the  prison  of  unbounded  wilds, 
Barr'd  by  the  hand  of  Nature  from  escape, 
Wide-roams  the  Ruffian  exile.   Nought  around 
Strikes  his  sad  eve,  but  desarts  lost,  in  snow ; 
And  heavy-loaded  groves  ;  and  solid  flood.-, 
That  stretch  athwart  the  solitary  vast, 
Their  icy  horrors  to  the  frozen  main  ; 
And  cheerless  towns  far  distant,  never  bless'd, 
Save  when  its  annual  course  the  caravan 
Bends  to  the  golden  coast  of  rich  Cathay*, 
\Vith   news   of  human  kind.      Yet  there  life 

glpvt  g  ; 
Yet  cherish'd  then-,  beneath  the  shining  waste, 
The  furry  nations  harbor  ;  tipt  with  jet, 
Fair  ermines,  spotless  as  ihe  snows  they  press  ; 
Sables  of  glossy  black  ;  and  dark  embrown'd, 
Or   beauteous    streak'd   with   many  a  mingled 

hue, 
Thousands  besides,  the  costly  pride  of  courts. 
There,    warm   together    pressd,    the  trooping 

deer 
Sleep  on  the  new-fallen  snows  ;  and,  scarce  his 

head 
Raib'd  o'er  the  heapy  wreath,   the  branching 

elk 
Lies  slumbering  sullen  in  the  white  abyss. 
The  ruthless  hunter  w.'mts  not  dogs  nor  toils, 
I  Nor  with  the  dread  of  sounding  bows  lie  drive 


♦Thcoid  name  for  China. 
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The  fearful  fKing  race  ;  with  ponderous  clubs, 
\-  weak  against  the  mountain-heaps  they  push 
Their  beating  breast  in  v&in,  and  piteous  bray, 
He  lays  them  quivering  on   th'   ensanguin'd 

snows* 
And  with  loud    shouts   rejoicing    bears    * 

borne. 
There  thro'  the  pinv  forest  half  absorpt, 
Hough   tenant   of  these  shades,   the   shapeless 

hear, 
With  dangling  ice  all  horrid,  stalks  forlorn  ; 
Slow-pac'd,  and  sourer  as  the  storms  increa 
He  makes  his  bod  beneath  th'  inclement  drift, 
And,  with  stern  patience,  scorning  weak  Com- 
plaint, 
Hardens  his  heart  against  assailing  want. 

\Y  ide  o'er  the  spacious  regions  of  the  north, 
That  see  Bootes  Urge  hi-  lardy  wain, 
A  boisterous  race,  hv  frosty  Canru9  *  piere'd, 
Who  Utile  pleasure  know  and  fear  no  pain, 
Prolific  swarm.     They  once  relum'd  the  flame 
Of  lost  mankind  in  polish'cl  slavery  sunk, 
Drove  martial  f   horde  on  horde  with  dreadful 

sweep 
Resistless  rushing  o'er  th'  enfeebled  south, 
And  gave  the  vanquished  world  another  form. 
Not  such  the  sons  of  Lapland  :  wisely  they 
Despise  th'  insensate  barbarous  trade  of  war ; 
They  ad<  no  more  than  simple  Nature  gives, 
They    love   their  mountains   and    enjoy    their 

storms. 
No  false  desires,  no  pride-created  wants, 
Disturb  the  peaceful  current  of  their  time  ; 
And  thro'  the  restless  evtr-tortur'd  maze 
Of  pleasure,  or  ambition,  bid  it  rage. 
Their  rein-deer  form  their  riches.     These  their 

tents, 
Their  robes,   their  beds,  and  all  their  homely 

wealth 
Supply,  their  wholesome  fare,  and  cheerful  cups. 
Obsequions  at  their  call,  the  docile  tribe 
Y  ield  to  the  sled  their  necks,  and  whirl  them 

Swift 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  hcap'd  into  one  expanse 
Of  marbled  snow,  as  far  as  eye  can  sweep 
V\  ith  a  blue  crust  of  ice  unbounded  glaz'd 
Py  dancing  meteors  then,  that  ceaseless  shake 
A  waving  blaze  refracted  o'er  the  heav'ns. 
And  vivid  moons,  and  stars  that  keener  play 
With  double  lustre  from  die  glossy  waste, 
Ev'n  in  the  depth  of  Polar  Night,  they  find 
A  woud'rous  day  :  enough  to  light  ihc  chace, 
Or  guide  their  daring  seeps  to  Finland  fairs. 


VV  ish'd  Spring  returns  ;    and   from  the  hazy 

south, 
W  bile  dim  Aurora  slowly  moves  before, 
The  welcome  sun,  just  verging  up  at  lir.^t, 
By  small  degrees  extends  th<  urvej 

I':!!  seen  a1  last  for  gay  rejoicing  months, 
Still  round  and  round,  hi>  spiral  course  he  winds. 
And  as  he  yearly  dips  his  flaming  orb, 
Wheels  up  again,  and  re-ascend;  the  sky, 
In  that  glad  season,  from  the  lake-  and  floods, 
Where  pure  +  Niemi's  fairy  mountains  ri;e, 
And    frjng'd    with    roses  §   Tenglio    rolls  hi; 

stream. 
They  draw   tiie  copious  fry.     With  these,  at 

eve, 
They  cheerful  loaded  to  their  tents  repair ; 
\\  here  all  day  long,  in  useful  cares  euiploy'd, 
Their  kind  unblemish'd  wives  the  fire  prepare. 
Thrice  happy  race  !  by  poverty  secur'd 
From  legal  plunder  and  rapacious  power  : 
In  whom  fell  interest  never  yet  has  sown 
The  seeds  of  vice  :  whose  spotless  swains  ne'er 

knew 
Injurious  deed,  nor,  blasted  by  the  breath 
Ot  faithless  love,  their  blooming  daughters  woo. 

Still  pressing  on,  beyond  Tornea's  lake. 
And  Hecla  flaming  thro'  a  waste  of  snow, 
And  farthest  Greenland,  to  the  pole  itself, 
Where  failing  gradually,  life  at  length  goes  out, 
The  Muse  expands  her  solitary  flight ; 
And,  hovering  o'er  the  wild  stupendous  scene. 
Behold  new  seas  beneath  ||  another  sky. 
Thron'd  in  his  palace  ofcerulian  ice, 
I  Icre  Tf  inter  holds  his  unrejoicing  court ; 
And  thro'  his  airy  hall  the  loud  misrule 
Of  driving  tempest  is  for  ever  heard  : 
Here  the  grim  tyrant  meditates  his  wrath  : 
Here  arms  his  winds  with  all-sub  luing  frost ; 
Moulds   his  fierce   hail,   and  treasures  up  his 

snows ; 
With  which  he  now  oppresses  half  the  globe. 
Thence    winding   eastward   to    the   Tartar'i 

coast, 
S:,.e  sweeps  the  howling  margin  of  the  main  ; 
Y\  here,  undissolving,  from  the  first  of  time. 
Snows  swell  on  snows  amazing  to  the  sky; 
And  icy  mountainsShigh  on  mountains  pd'd. 
Seem  to  the  shivering  sailor  from  afar, 
Shapeless  and  white,  rfn  atmosphere  of  clouds 
Projected  huge,  and  horrid,  o'er  the  surge, 
Alps  frown  on  Alps ;  or  rushing  hideous  down. 
As  if  old  chaos  was  again  return'd, 
j  Wide  rend  the  deep,  and  shake  the  solid  pole. 


*  The  North-west  wind.  f  The  wandering  Scythian  clans. 

i  M.  de  Maupcrtius,  in  hi*-book  on  the  figure  of  the  Earth,  after  having  described  the  beautiful 

and  Mountain  of  Nierai  in  Lapland,  says,  '  From  this  height  we  had  opportunity  several  times 

1  to  see  those  vapors  rise  from  the  Lake,  which  the  people  of  the  country  call   Haltios,  and  which 

*  they  deem  to  he  guardian  Spirits  of  the  Mountains.     We  had  been  frightened  with  stories   of  bear9 

..'  that  haunted  this  place,  but  saw  none,  h  seemed  rather  a  place  of,  resort  for  Faries  and  Genii,  than 

4  bears.' 

§  The  same  author  observes,'  I  was  surprised  to  see  upon  the  banks  of  this  river  (the  Tengliol 
Rcsesof  as  lively  a  red  as  any  that  are  in  our  garden 
.1  The  other  Hsalisphsre  • 

Ocen 
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Who    greatly    spuro'd    ilic  slothful  pomp  of 

courts, 
And  roaming  every  land,  in  every  port. 
His  sceptre  laid  aside,  with  glorious  hand 
Unwearied  plying  tlic  mechanic  tool, 
Gathered  tlje  seeds  of  trade,  of  useful  art-, 
Of  civil  wisdom  and  of  martial  skill, 
Charg'd   with   the    stores  of  Europe  home  lie 


io'ul 


0        :  itself  no  b>np.er  can  n 
The  binding  fury  ;  but,  in  all  its  ra^e 
Of  tempest,  taken  by  the  boundless  frost, 
1?  man)  a  fathom  to  the  bottom  chain 'd, 

And  bid  to  roar  no  more  :  a  bleak  cxpau-e, 
!  o'er  with  wavy  rocks,  cheerless,  and 
Of  every  life,  that  from  the  dreary  months 
Flies  conscious  southward.     Miserable  they! 
Win,  h«:re  entangled  in  the  gathering  ice. 
Take  the  la-t  look  of  their  descending  sun  ; 
While,  full  of.  death,  and  fierce  with   tenfold 

fn>>t. 
The   long,  long  night,    incumbent  oVr    their 

head-. 
Falls  horrible.     Such  was  the  Briton's  *   fate, 
A-   with    first   prow   (what  have   uot    Briton* 

dard!) 
He  for  the  passage  sought,  attempted  shire 
So  much  in  vain,  and  seeming  to  be  shut 
By  jealous  Nature  with  eternal  bars. 
In  tlie.se  fell  regions,  in  Arzina  caught, 
And  to  the  stony  deep  his  idle  ship 
Immediate  seafd,  he  with  his  hapless  crew, 
Each  full  exerted  at  his  several  task, 
Froze  into  statues  :  to  the  cordage  giu'd 
The  sailor,  and  the  pilot  to  the  helm. 

Hard  by  these  shores,  where  scarce  his  freez- 
ing stream 
Rolls  the  wide  Obv,  live  the  last  of  Men  ; 
And  half-enliven'd  bv  the  distant  sun, 
Tha*  rears  and  ripens  Man,  as  well  as  plants, 
Here  human  Nature  wears  its  rudest  form. 
Deep  from  the  piercing  season  sunk  in  caves, 
Here  by  dull  fires,  and  with  unjoyous  cheer, 
They  waste  the  tedious  gloom.      Immersd  in 

furs, 
Doze  the  »ross  race.      Nor  sprighty  jest,  not 

son:;, 
Nor  tenderness  they  know  ;  nor  aught  of  life, 
Beyond  the  kindred  bears  that  stalks  without. 
Till  morn  at  length  her  roses  drooping  all, 
Sheds   a  long   twilight  brightening  o'er  their 

fields, 
And  rails  the  quiver'd  savage  to  the  chare. 

What  cmnot  active  government  perform, 
New- moulding   man!     Wide-stretching  from 

-.lores, 
A  people  savage  from  remotest  time, 
A  huge  neglected  empire,  one  vast  MTxud, 
By  Heaven  inspir'd,  from  Gothic  darkness  call'd. 
Immortal  Peter  I  first  of  monarchs  !  He 
His  sir.bborn  country  tam'd,  her  rocks,  her  feus, 
Her  floods,  her  jcas,  her  ill-submitting  sous! 
And  while  the  fierce  Barbarian  he  snbdu'd, 
To  more  exalted  soul  he  rais'd  the  Man. 
Y-e  shades  ofantienf  heroes,  ye  who  toil'd 
Thro'  long  successive  ages  to  build  up 
A  lal>oriii^  plan  of  state,  behold  at  once 
The  v.-ondt  r  done  !  behold  the  matchless  prince! 
Who  left  his  native  throne,  where   reign' d  till 

thru 
A  mighty  shadow  of  unreal  power  ; 


goes  ! 

Then  rhies  rise  amid  th'  illumin'd  wastes  • 
O'er  joyless  desarts  smiles  the  rural  reign  : 
Far  distant  flood  to  flood  i    social  jom'd; 
l'li  astonished  Ivoxinc hears  the  baltic  roar; 
Proud  navies  ride  on  seas  that  never  fbara'd 
With  daring  keel  before  ;  and  armies  streirh 
Each  way  th^ir  dazzling  tiles,  repressing  here 
The  frantic  Alexander  of  the  north, 
And  awing  there  stern  Oth man's  shrinking  sons. 
Sloth  Hies  the  land  and  Ignorance,  and  Vice, 
Of  old  dishonor  proud  :   it  plows  around. 
Taught    bv    the  tloyal  Hand  that  rous'd    the 

whole, 
One  scene  of  arts,  of  arms,  of  rising  trade  : 
For    what   bis  wisdom  plann'd  his  power  en-. 

tore'd, 
More  potent  suit,  his  great  example  show'd. 
Muttering,   the  winds  at  eve,  with  blunted 
point, 
Blow  hollow-blustering  from  the  south.     Sub- 

du'd, 
The  frost  resolves  into  a  trickling  thaw. 
Spotted   the  mountains   shine ;    loose  sleet  de- 
scends. 
And   floods  the  country  round.       The    river. 

swell, 
Of  bunds  impatient.     Sudden  from  the  hills. 
O'er  rocks  and   woods,   in  broad  brown  cata- 
racts, 
A  thousand  snow-fed  torrents  shoot  at  op.ee  ; 
And,    where  ihev  rush,    the    wide-resounding 

plain 
Is  left  one  slimy  waste.     Those  sullen  seas, 
That  wash  th'  ungenial  jxde,  will  rest  no  more 
Beneath  the  shackles  of  the  mighty  north, 
But,  rousing  all  their  waves,  rcs.istl.ess  heave  ; 
And  hark,  the  lengthening  roar  continuous  runs 
Athwart  the  rifted  deep  :   at  once  it  bursts. 
And  piles  a  thousand  mountains  to  the  clouds. 
Ill  fares    the    bark    with    trembling    wretches 

charg'd, 
That,  toss'd  amid  the  floaiina:  fragments,  moors 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  icy  isle, 
While   night  o'erwhehns  the  sea,  and  honor 

looks 
More  horrible.     Can  human  force  endure 
Th'    a-semblc'.  mi-chiefs    that    besicji'd    them, 

round  ? 

Heart-gnawing  hunger,  fainting  weariness, 
The  roar  of  winds  and  waves,  the  crush  of  ice. 
Now  ceasing,  now  renew 'd  with  louder  ra<ie, 
And  in  dire  echoes  bellowing  round  the  main. 
More  to  embroil  the  deep,  Leviathan, 


»  Sir  Hugh  WiHfiUghky,  sent  by  Queen  Eli.nbc'.k  to  discover  the  North-East  Passage. 


And 
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Andliis  unwieldy  train,  in  dreadful  sport. 
Tempest  the  loosen'd  brine,  while    thro'    the 

gloom « 
Far  from  the  bleak  inhospitable  shore, 
Loading  ill'  winds,  is  heard  the  hungry  bowl 
Of  famish'd  monsters  there  awaiting  wrecks. — 
Yet  Providence,  that  ever-waking  c\c, 
Looks  down  with  pity  on  the  feeble  toil 
Of  mortals  lost  to  nope,  and  lights  them  safe, 
Thro'  all  this  dreary  labyrinth  of  late. 

"lis  done!    dread    \VinUr  spreads  his  latest 
.>m?, 
And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  eonqner'd  y*ar. 
How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies ! 
Now  dumb  the  tuneful  !    Horror  wide  extends 
His  desolate  domain.     Behold,  fond  man! 
See    here   thy  pictur'd  life!  —  Pass   some    few 

years, 
Thy  flowering  Spring  —  thy  Summer's  ardent 

strength  — 
Thy  sober  Autumn  fading  into  age  — 
And  pale  concluding  Winter  comes  at  last, 
And  shuts  the  scene 

tied 
Tho>e   dreams    of   greatness?     those    unsolid 

hopes 

Of  happiness  J  those  longings  after  fame? 
Those  restless  cares?  Those  busy  bustling  days? 
Those  gay  spent  festive  nights,   whose  veering 

thought, 
Tost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shar'd  thy  life, 
All  now  are  vanish'd  !   Virtue  sole  survives, 
Immortal  never-failing  friend  of  man, 
His  guide  to  happiness  on  high.  —  And  see  ! 
'Tis   come,    the   glorious    morn!     the    second 

birth 
Of  heaven  and  earth  !  awakening  nature  hears 
The  new  crea ting-world,  and  starts  to  lite! 
In  every   heightened    form,    from    pain    and 

death 
For  ever  free.  — The  great  eternal  scheme, 
Involving  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 
Uniting,  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads, 
To  reason's  eve  refin'd  clears  up  apace. 
Ye  vainly  wise  !    ye  blind  presumptuous  !   now 
Confounded  in  the  dust,  adore  that  power, 
And  Wisdom  oft'  arraign'd:  see  now  the  cause, 
Why  unassuming  worth  in  secret  liv'd 
And    dy'd    neglected :    why    the    good    man's 

share 
In  life  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  soul ; 
Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pin'd 
In  starving  solitude  :  while  luxury, 
In  palaces  lay  straining  her  low  thought 
To    form    unreal    wants :     why    heaven-born 

truth, 
And  moderation  fair,  wore  the  red  marks 
Of  superstition's  scourge  :  why  licens'd  pain, 
That  cruel  spoiler, 'that  embosom'd  foe, 
Imbitter'd  all  our  bliss.  —  Ye  good  distress'd  ! 
."!>  e  noble  few  !   who  here  unbending  stand 
Beneath  life's  pressure,  vet  hear  up  awhile, 
A"<l  what  vonr  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 
A  little  put  deeui'd  evil,  is-  no  more  : 


The  storms  of  If'inl'ri/  time  will  quickly  pas.5. 
And  one  unbounded  Spring  encircle  all. 


§  153.  Kensington  Garden. 
Campos,  ubi  Trajafmt, 
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Where  Kensington  high  o'er   the  neighb'rin* 

lands 
'Midst  greens  and  sweets,  a  regal  fabric  stands, 
And  sees  eaeh  spring  luxuriant  in  her  bower-., 
A  snow  of  blosoms,  and  a  wild  of  flowers. 
The  dames  of  Britain  oft  in  crowds  repair 
To  groves  and  lawns,  and  unpolluted  air. 
Here,   while   the   town  in  damps  and  darknesS 

lies, 
They  breathe  in  sunshine,  and  see  azure  skies  ; 
Fach    walk,    with    robes    of  various   dyes   be- 
spread. 
Seems  from  afar  a  moving  tulip-bed, 
Where  rich  brocades  and  glossy  damasks  grow. 
Ah!   whither  now  are   And  chints,  the  rival  of  the  show'ry  bow. 

Here   England's  Daughter,    darling  of    the 
land, 
Sometimes,  surrounded  with  her  virgin  band, 
Gleams   through  the   shades.     She,   tow'ring 

o'er  the  rest, 
Stands  fairest  of  the  fairer  kind  confess'd, 
Form'd  to  gain  hearts,  that  Brunswick's  cause 

deny'd, 
And  charm  a  people  to  her  Father's  side. 
Long  have  these  groves  to  royal  guests  been 
known. 
Nor  Nassau  first  preferr'd  them  to  a  throne. 
F.re  Norman  banners  wav'd  in  British  air; 
Ere  lordly  Hubba  with  the  golden  hair 
Pour'd  in  his  Danes  ;  ere  elder  Julius  came  ; 
Or  Dardan  Brutus  gave  our  isle  a  name  ; 
A  prince  of  Albion's  lineage  grae'd  the  wood, 
The   scene  of  wars,  and  stain  d   with  lovers' 
blood . 
You,  who  through  gazing  crowds,  your  cap- 
tive throng, 
Throw  pangs  and  passions,  as  you  move  along, 
Turn  on  the  left,  ye  fair,  your  radiant  eves. 
Where  all  unlevefled  the  may  garden  lies  : 
If  generous  anguish  for  another's  pains 
E'er  heav'd   your   hearts,  or  shivcr'd  through 

your  veins, 
Look  down  attentive  on  the  pleasing  dale, 
And  listen  to  niv  melancholy  tale. 

That  hollow  space,  where  now  in  living  rows. 
Line  above  line  the  yew's  sad  verdure  grows, 
Was,  ere  the  planter's  hand  its  beauty  gave, 
A  common  pit,  a  rude  unfashion'd  cave  ; 
The   laudskip  now    so   sweet  you    well   may 

praise, 
But  far,  far  sweeter  in  its  antient  days, 
Far  sweeter  was  it,  when  its  peopled  ground 
With  fairy   domes   and   dazzling   tuw'rs    Was 

crown'd. 
Where  in  the  midst  those  verdant  pillars  spring, 
Rose  the  proud  palace  of  the  Ellin  king- 

For 
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1    r<   en  hedge  of  vegetable  green, 

lr  -  wded  street  was  seen, 

ives,   that  now  the  prospect 

5  of  its  pigmy  race. 
"V\  hai  mighty  empire  to  its  (ate, 

e  and  wonder,  1  relate. 
..  Albion  rul'd  the  land,  whose  lineage 

came 
From  Neptune  mingling  with  a  mortal  dame, 
Their  midnight    pranks    the  sprightly   fairies 

play'd 
On  ev'ry  hill,  and  dane'd  in  even-  shade. 
But,  foes  to  sun-shine,  most  they  took  delight 
In  dells  and  dales  conceal'd  from  human  sight: 

h  w"d  their  houses  in  the  arching  rock  ; 
(  r  scoop'd  the  bosom  of  the  blasted  oak  ; 
Or  heard,  o'ershadow'd  by  some  shelving  hill, 
The  distant  murmurs  of  the  tailing  rill. 
They,   ricii   in   pilfer'd   spoils,    indulg'd    their 

mirth, 
And  pity'd  the  huge  wretched  sons  of  earth. 
Even   now.   'tis  t,uid,  the  hinds  oerhear  their 

strain, 
And  strive  to  view  their  airy  forms  in  vain  : 
The\  to  their  cell;  at  man's  approach  repair, 
Like  tiic  shy  leveret,  or  the  mother  hare, 
The  w  hilst  poor  mortals  startle  at  the  sound 
Of  unseen  footsteps  on  the  haunted  ground. 
Amid   this   garden,  then   with  woods  o'er- 

grown, 
:  the  iov'd  seat  of  royal  Oheron. 

every  region  to  his  palace  gate 
Came  peers  and  princes  of  the  fairy  state, 
V.  ho,  raok'd  in  council  round  the  -acred  {.ha  !e, 

m  lurch's  will  and  great  behests  obey'd. 
Trum    Thames    fair    banks,    by   lofty   tow'rs 

adorn'd, 
With  loa  Is  of  plunder  oft  his  chiefs  return'd  : 
Hence   in   proud  lubes,  and  colors  bright  and 

gay, 
Shone  every  knight  and  every  lovely  fay. 

-  r  on  Powell's  dazzling  sta'je  displty'd, 
Hath  fam'd  king  Pepin  and  his  court  survey  *d, 
May  " ;•  '••-,  if  old  by  modern  things  wc  trace, 
The  pump  and  splendor  of  the  fairy  race. 

By    magic    fene'd,    by    spells    encompass'd 
round, 
No  mortal  touch'd  this  interdicted  ground  ; 
No  mortal  enter'd,  those  alone  who  came 
Stoles  from  the  couch  of  some  terrestrial  dame: 
For  oft  of  babes  they  robb'd  the  matron'-  bed, 
And  left  some  sickly  changeling  in  their  stead. 

It  chane'd  a  youth  of  Albion's  royal  l>lood 
Was  foater'd  here,  the  wonder  of  the  wood  ; 
Milkah,  Tor  wiles  above  her  -peers  rcnown'd, 
Deep-.kill'd   in  charms    and  many  I    mystic 

sound, 
As  through  the  rpgal  dome  she  sought  for  prey, 

iv'd  the  infant  Albion  v.  here  he  lav 
In  mantle-,  broider'd  o'er  with  gorgeous  pride, 
And  stole  him  from  the  sleeping  mother's  side. 
W  ho  now  but  Milkah  triumphs  in  her  mind? 
Ah  wretched  nymph,  to  future  euls  blind ! 


The  time  shall  come  when  thou  shalt  dearly 
pay 
theft,  hard-hearted!  of  that  guilty  day: 

'1  hou  in  thy  turn  shall  like  the  queen  repine, 
And  all  her  sorrows  doubled  shall  be  thine  : 
He  who  adorns  thy  house,  the  lovely  hoy 
Who  now  adorns  it.  shall  at  length  deMrov . 
Two  hundred  moons  in  their  pale  course  had 

seen 
The  g<<v  roh'd  fairies  glimmer  on  the  green, 
And    Albion    now    had    reach'd    in    youthful 

prime 
To  nineteen  years,  as  mortals  measure  time. 
Fiush'd  with  resistless  charms  he  fir'd  to  ]o\e 
Each  nymph  and  little  Dryad  of  the  grove; 
Tor  skilful  Milkah  spar'd  not  to  employ 
Her  utmost  art  to  rear  the  princely  boy: 
Each  supplr  limb  she  swafh'd,  and  tender  I  one™ 
And  to  the  Elfin  standard  kept  him  down  : 
She  robb'd  dwarf-elders  of  their  fragrant  fruit, 
And  fed  him  early  with  the  daisy's  root, 
Whence  through  his  veins  the  powerful  juices 

ran. 
And  form'd  in  beauteous  miniature  the  Man. 
YetstHI,  two  inches'taller  than  the  rest, 
His  lofty  port  his  human  birth  ronfess'd  ; 
A  foot  in  height,  how  stately  did  he  show  ! 
How  look  superior  on  the  crowd  below ! 
What  knight  like  him  could   toss  the  rushy 

lance  ' 
Who  move  so  graceful  in  the  mazy  dance  ! 
A  shape  so  nice,  or  feature.-  half  so  fair, 
What  elf  could  boast !  or  such  a  flow*  of  hair! 
Bright  Kenna  saw,  a  princess  born  to  reign, 
And  felt  the  charmer  burn  in  even-  vein. 
Shi  .  h  nets  to  tl  is  empire's  potent  lord* 
Prais'd   like   the    stars,    and   next    the   moon 

ador'd 
She,  whom  at  distance  thrones  and  princedoms 

view'd, 
To  wham  proud  Oriel  and  Azur'el  "m'd, 
In  her  high  palace  languish'd,  void  of  joy, 
And  pin'd  in  secret  for  a  mortal  boy. 

He  too  was  smitten,  and  discreet!?  strove, 
Bv  Courtly  deeds  to  Lain  the  \  irgin'.-,  love  j 
For  her  he  cull'd  the  fairest  flowers  that  grew, 
Ere  morning  suns   had  drain'd  their  fragrant 

dew ; 
He  chas'd  the  liornet  in  his  mid-dav  flight, 
And   brought  her  glow-worms  in  the  noon  of 

night ; 
When  on  ripe  fruit  she  cast  a  wishing  eye, 
Did  ever  Albion  think  the  tree  too  high  ? 
lie  show'd  her  where  the  pregnant  goldfinch 

liiiiie. 
And  the  wren-mother  brooding  o'er  her  young; 
To  her  th'  incription  on  their  eggs  he  read, 
(Admire,   \e   clerks,  the  youth  whom  Milkah 

bred!) 
To  her  he  show'd  each  herb  of  virtuous  juice, 
Their  powers  distinguished,  and  describ'd  their 

use  : 
All  vain  their  powers,  alas!  to  Kenna  prove, 
And  well  sung  Owd,  There's  no  herb  for  love. 

As 
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As  when  a   ghost,  enlarg'd    from   realms 
below, 

Seeks  its  old  friend  to  tell  some  secret  woe, 
The    pour  shale   shivering    stands,    and    must 

not  break 
His  painful  silence,  'till  the  mortal  speak  ; 

So  far'd  it  with  the  little  love-sick  maid, 
Forbid  to  utter  what  bur  eyes  betray'd. 
Jk  saw  her  anguish.,  atid  reveal' d  his  Hame, 
And    sp.u'd    the   blushes    of   tiie   tongue-ty'd 

dame. 
The  day  would  fail  me,  should  I  reckon  o'er 
The   sighs   they  lavish'd,  and  the  oaths  they 

swore ; 
In    words    so  melting,    that,   compar'd    with 

those,  " 

The  nicest  courtship  of  terrestrial  beans 
Would  sound  like  compliments  from  country- 
clowns 
To  red-cheek  sweethearts  in  their  home-spun 
gowns. 
All  iu  a  lawn  of  many  a  various  hue, 
A  bed  of  flowers  (a  fairy  forest)  grew; 
'Twas  here  one  noon,  the  gaudiest  of  the  May, 
The  still,  the  secret,  silent  hour  of  day, 
Beneath  a  lofty  tulip's  ample  shade 
Sate  the  young  lover  and  In  immortal  maid. 
They  thought  all  fairies  slept  ;  ah  luckless  pair ! 
Hid,  but  in  vain,  in  the  sun's  noon-tide  glare! 
When  Albion  leaning  on  his  Kenna's  breast, 
Thus  all  the  softness  of  his  soul  cxpress'd. 
*  All  things  are  hush'd.     The  sun's  meridian 

*  rays 

*  Veil  the  horizon  in  one  mighty  blaze  ; 

*  Nor  moon  nor  star  in   heav'n's  blue  arch  is 

*  seen 

'  With  kindly  rays  to  silver  o'er  the  green, 

'  Grateful  to  fairy  eyes ;  they  secret  take 

'  Their  rest,  and  only  wretched  mortals  wake. 

*  This  dead  of  day  I  fly  to  thee  alone, 
'  A  world  to  me,  a  multitude  in  one. 

*  Oh   sweet   as  dew-drops   on    these    flowery 

'  lawns, 
'  When  the  sky  opens  and  the  evening  dawns  ! 
'  Straight  as  the  pink,    that    tow'rs    so  high 

'  in  air, 

*  Soft  as  the  blue-bell !  as  the  daisy,  fair  ! 

'  Blent  be  the  hour,  when  first  1  was  convey 'd 
'  An  infant  captive  to  this  blissful  shade! 

*  And  blcss'd  the  hand  that  did  my  form  refine, 
'  And    shrunk    my   stature   to   a    march    with 

*  thine  ! 

'  Glad  1  for  dice  renounce  my  royal  birth, 
'  And  all  the  giant-daughters  of  the  earth. 
■  Thou,  if  thy  breast  with  equal  ardor  burn, 
'  Renounce  thy   kind,    and  love   for  love  re- 
4  turn. 

*  So  from  us  two,  combin'd  by  nuptial  tics, 
'  A  race  unknown  of  deini-gods  shall  rise. 

'  Oh  speak  my  love,  my  vows  with  vows  repay. 

*  And  sweetly  swear  rny  rising  fears  away  '.' 

To  whom  (the  shining  azure  of  her  eyes 
More  brightcnf'd)  thus  th'  enamour'd  maid  re- 
plies. 


'  By  all  the  siars,    at.d    first    the    glorious 

'  moon, 
'  I  swear,  and  bj  the  head  oi  Oberon, 
'  A  dn  adful  oath  !  no  prince  of  fairy  line 
'  Shall  e'er   hi  wedlock   plight  his  VOWS  with 

1  mine. 
'  Wbcre-e'vr   my  footsteps  in    the  dance    ate 

'  seen, 
'  May  toadstools  ri.->e,   and  mildews  blast  the 

'  green  ! 

•  May  the  keen  east-wind   blight  my  fav'iite 

'  Bowers, 
'  And  snakes    and  spotted  adder*    haunt    my 

'  bower.- ! 
'  Confin'd  whole  ages  in  an  hemlock  -hade, 
'  There  rather  pine  1  a  neglected  maid  ; 

•  Or  worse,  exil'd  from  Cynthia's  gentle  rays, 
'  Patch  in  the  sun  a  thousand  summer-days, 
'  Than  any  prince,  a  prince  of  fairy  line, 

•  In   sacred    wedlock    plight    his    vows    with 

'  mine.' 
She  ended:  and  with  lips  of  rosy  hue 
Dipt  five  times  over  in  ambrosial  dew. 
Stilled    his    words.     When,    from  his    covert 

rear'd, 

The  frowning  brow  of  Oberon  appear'd. 
V  sun-flower's  trunk  was  near,  whence  (killing 

sight!) 
The  monarch  issu'd,  half  an  ell  in  height : 
Full  on  the  pair  a  furious  look  he  cast, 
Nor  spoke,  but  gave  his  bugle-horn  a  blast, 
That  through   the   woodland   t-cho'd    far   and 

wide, 
And  drew  a  swarm  of  subjects  to  his  side. 
A  hundred  chosen  knifj>its,  in  war  renown'd, 
Drive  Albion  banish'd  from  the  sacred  ground; 
And  twice  ten  myriads  guard  the  bright  abodes, 
Where  the  proud  king,  among  his  demi  gods, 
For  Kenna's  sudden  bridal  bids  prepare, 
And  to  Azuriel  gives  the  weeping  fair. 

if  fame  in  arms,  with  antient    birth  com*' 
bin'd, 
And  faultless  beauty,  and  a  spotless  mind. 
To  love  and  praise  can  generous  souls  incline, 
That  love,  Azuriel,  and  thai  praise  were  thine. 
Blood,  only  less  than  royal,  fiU'd  thy  veins, 
Pnud  was  thy  roof,  and  large  thy  fair  domains. 
Where  now  the  skies  high  Holland-house  in- 
vades, 
And    sliort-liv'd   Warwick    saddened    all    the 

shades, 
Thy  dwelling  stood  ;  nor  did  in  him  afford 
A  noble  owner,  or  a  lovelier  lord. 
For  thee  an  hundred  fields  produe'd  their  store. 
And  by  that  name  ten  thousand  .a .sals  swore  ; 
So  lov'd   thy  name,    that,   at  their  monarch's 

choice 
All  Fairy  shouted  with  a  gen'ral  voice. 

Oriel  alone  a  secret  rage  supprcss'd 
That  from  his  bosom  heav'd  the  golden  vest, 
Mong  the  banks  of  Thame  his  empire  ran, 
WJd  ■  was  his  range,  and  populous  his  clan. 
When  cleanjy  servants,  it  we  trust  bid  talcs, 
Besides  their  wages,  had  go  ils,, 
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V  tps  of  silver  tokens,  nightly  paid 

The  careful  wife  or  the  nc.it  da. ry -maid, 
Sunk  not  his  stores,  with  smiles  and  powerful 

bribes 
He  cnm'd  the  leaders  of  his  neighbour  tribes, 
And  ere  the   night  the  face   of    heav'n    had 

clui. 
Beneath  his  banners  half  the  fairies  rang'd. 
Mean-while   dnv'n  b.;c.v  tu    earth,   a  lonely 

\ 
Thechcu:ie>s  Albion  wander'd  half  the  day, 
Along,  long  journey,  ci.o;:k'u  with  brakes  and 

thorns, 
Ill-measur'd  bv  ten  thousand  barley-coma. 
Tir'd  out  at  length,  a  spreading;  si  ream  he  spy'd 
Fed  oy  old  Thame,  a  daughter  of  ihe  ti'le  : 
Twas  then  a  spreading  stream,  though  now,  its 

fame 
Ob-curd,  it  bear-  the  creek's  inglorious  name, 
And  creeps,  as  through  contracted   bounds  ii 

strays, 
A  leap  for  bov>  in  these  degen'rate  days. 

On  the  clear  crystal's  verdant  bank  he  stood, 
And  thrice  look'd  backward  on  the  fatal  wood, 
And  thrice  he  groan'd,  and  thrice  lie  beat  his 

breast, 
And  thus  in  tears  his  kindred  godsaddress'd. 
•  If  true,  ye  wat'rv  powers,  my  lineage  came 

■  From  Neptune  mingling  with  a  mortal  dame; 

*  Down    to    his    court,    with    coral   garlands 

*  crown'd, 

*  Through  all  your  grottoes  waft  my  plaintive 

*  sound, 

*  And  urge  the  god,  whose  trident  shakes  the 

'  earth, 

■  To  grace  his  offspring,  and  assert  my  birth.' 

He  said.     A  gentle  Naiad  heard  his  pray'r, 
And,  touch'd  w  th  pity  for  a  lover's  care, 
Shoots  to  the  sea,  where  low  beneath  the  tides 
Old  Neptune  in  th'  unfathom'd  depth  resides. 
Kous'd  at  the  news,  the  sea's  stern  sultan  swore 
Revenge,  and  scarce  from  present  arms  forbore  ; 
But  first  the  nymph  his  harbinger  he  sends, 
Aud  tu  her  care  his  fav'rite  boy  commends. 
As  through  the  Thames  her  backward  course 

she  guides, 
Driven  up  his  current  by  the  refluent  titles, 
Along  his  banks  the  pigmy  legions  spread 
trie  spies,  and  haughty  Oriel  at  their  head. 
Soon  with  wrong' d  Albion's  name  the  host  she 

l:rr-, 
And  counts  the  ocean's  god  among  his  'ire*  ; 
'  The    ocean's    god,    by    whom   shall  be  o'cr- 

'  thrown 

*  (Stvx  heard  his  oath)  the  tyrant  Oberon. 

*  See  here  beneath  a  toadstool's  deadly  gloom 

'  Lies   Albion:    Him    the    Fates   your    leader 

*  doom. 

'  Hear  and  obey;  'ii->  Neptune's  powerful  call, 

*  By  him  Azuriel  aud  his  king  shall  rail.' 


She  said.     They  bow'd  :  and  on  their  shield 
up-bore 
W  ith  shouts  their  new-saluted  emperor. 
Even  Oriel  sr.ni'd  :   at  lea-t  to  smile  he  strove, 
And  1:  >pcs  of  vengeance  iriumph'd  over  love. 
See  now  the  mourner  of  the  lonely  shade 
By  g  ids  protected,  and  by  hosts  ubev'd, 
A  slave,  a  chief,  by  fickle  Fortune's  play, 
In  the  short  course  <>f  one  revolving  day. 
W  hat  wonder  if  the  youth,  so  strangely  blest, 
Felt  his  heart  flutter  in  his  little  breast  ! 
His  thick-embattePd  troops,  with  secret  pride, 
He  views  extended  half  an  acre  wide  ; 
More  light  he  treads,  more  tall  he  seems  to  rise, 
And  struts  a  straw-breadth  nearer  to  the  skies. 
O  for  thy  Muse*,  great  Bard,  whose  lofty 
strains 
In  battle  join'd  the  IV:  .••ics  and  the  Cranes  ! 
Each  gaudy  knight,  had  1  that  warmth  divine. 
Each  color'd  legion  in  my  verse  should  shine, 
But  simple  1,  and  innocent  of  art, 
The  tale,  that  sooth'd  my  infant  years,  impart, 
The  tale  I  heard  whole  winter  eves,  untir'd, 
And  sing  the  battles,  that  my  nurse  inspir'd. 
Now    the   shrill    corn-pipes,    echoing    loud 
to  arms, 
To  rank  and  rile  reduce  the  straggling  swarms. 
Thick  rows   of   spears  at  once    with    sudden 

glare, 
A  grove  of  needles,  glitter  in  the  air; 
Loose  in  the    wind   small    ribbon    streamers 

flow, 
Dipt  in  all  colors  of  theheav'nlybow, 
And  the  gty  host,  that  now  its  march  pursues, 
Gleams  o'er  the  meadows  in  a  thousand  hues. 

On  Budu's  plains  thus  formidably  bright, 
Shone  Asia's  sons,  a  pleasing  dreadful  sight. 
In  various  robes  their  silken  troops  were  seen, 
The  blue,  the  red,  and  prophet's  sacred  green  : 
W  hen  blooming  Brunswick  near  the  Danube's 

flood. 
First  stain'd   his    maiden    sword    in    Turkish 
blood. 
Unseen  and  silent  march  the  slow  brigades 
Through    pathless    wilds,    and    unfrequented 

shades, 
In  hope  already,  vanquished  by  surprise. 
In  Albion's  power  the  fairy  empire  lies; 
Already  has  he  scis'd  on  henna's  charms, 
And  the  glad  beauty  trembles  in  his  arms. 
The  march  concludes;  and  now  in  prospect 
near, 
But    fene'd    with    arms,    the    hostile    towers 

appear : 
For  Oberon,  or  Druids  falsely  sing, 
Wore  his  prime  \i-ir  in  a  magic  ring, 
A  subtle  spright,  that  opening  plots  foretold 
By  sudden  dimness  oh  the  beamy  gold. 
Hence,  in  a  crescent  form'd,  his  legions  bright 
With  beating  bosoms  waited  for  the  fight ; 
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To  charge  their   foes  they  march,  a  gliu'ring 

band, 
And  in  their  van  d«tth  hold  Azuriel  stand. 
What    rage  that   hour   doth    Albion's    soul 

pOSSCSS, 

Let  chiefs  imagine,  and  let  lovers  guess! 
Forth  tuning  from  his  ranks,  thatstrovein  vain 
To    check    his    course,   athwart    the  dreadful 

plain 
He  strides  indignant  :  and  with  haughty  cries 
To  single  fight  the  fairy  prince  defies, 

Forbear,  rash  youth,  th'  unequal  war  to  try  ; 
Nor,  sprung  from  mortals,  with  immortals  vie. 
No  god  stands  ready  to  avert  thy  doom, 
Nor  yet  thy  grandsire  of  the  waves  is  come. 
My  words  are  vain  —  no  words  the  wretch  can 

move, 
IS)  beauty  dazzled,  and  bewitch'd  by  love  : 
lie  longs,  he  burns  to  win  the  glorious  prize, 
And  sets  no  danger,  while  he  sees  her  eyes. 

Now  from  each  host  the  eager  warrior  start, 
And  furious  Albion  flings  his  hasty  dart: 
l'was  fcalher'd  from  the  bee's  transparent  wing, 
And  its  shaft  ended  in  a  hornet's  sting  ; 
But,  tosa'd  in  raze,  it  flew  without  a  wound. 
High  o'er  the  foe,    and   guiltless   piere'd  the 

ground. 
Not  so  Azuriel's  :  with  unerring  aim 
Too  near  the  needle-pointed  javelin  came, 
Drove  through  the  seven-fold  shield  and  silken 

w^t, 
And  lightly  ras'd  the  lover's  ivory  breast. 
Rous'd  at  the  smart,  and  rising  to  t lie  blow, 
W  ith  his  keen  sword  he  cleaves  his  fairy  foe, 
Sheer  from  the  shoulder  to  the  waist  lie  cleaves, 
And  of  one  arm  the  tott'ring  trunk  bereaves. 
His   useless   steel  brave  Albion    wields    no 

more, 
But  sternly  smiles,  and  thinks  the  combat  o'er ; 
So  had  it  been,  had  aught  of  mortal  strain, 
Or  less  than  fairy  felt  the  deadly  pain. 
But  empyreal  forms,  how  e'er  in  sight 
Gash'd  and  dismember'd,  easily  unite. 
As  some  frail  cup  of  China's  purest  mold, 
With    azure    varnish'd,    and     bedrop'd    with 

gokl,. 
Though   broke,  if  cur'd  by  some  nice  virgin's 

hands, 
In  its  old  strength  and  pristine  beauty  stands  ; 
The  tumults  of  the  boiling  Bohea  braves, 
And  holds  secure  the  Coffee's  sable  waves  : 
So  did  Azuriel's  arm,  if  fame  say  true, 
Rejoin  the  vital  trunk  whence  first  it  grew  ; 
And,  whilst  in  wonder  fix'd  poor  Albion  stood, 
Plung'd  the  curs'd  sabre  in  his  heart's  warm 

blood. 
The  golden  broidery  tender  Milkah  wove, 
The  breast  to  Kenna  sacred  and  to  love, 
Lie  rent,  and  mangled:  and  the  Raping  .wound. 
Fours  out  a  Hood  of  purple  on  the  ground. 
The  jetty  lustre  sickens  in  his  eves  ; 
On  his  cold  cheeks  the  bloomy  freshness  dies ; 
'  Oh  Kenna,  Kenna,  thrice  he  try  d  to  say, 
'  Kenna,  farewell ;'  and  sigh'd  his  soul  away. 
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Ilia   fall    the  Dryads,  with  loud  shrieks  de- 
plore, 
By  sister  Naiads  echo'd  from  the  shore, 
Thence  down  to  Neptune's  secret  realms  con- 

vey'd, 
Through  grots  and  glooms,  and  many  a  coral 

shade. 
The  sea's  great  sire,    with  looks  denouncing 

war, 
The  trident  shakes,  and  mounts  the  pearly carr: 
With  one  stern    frown    the  wide-spread  deep 

deforms, 
And  works  the  madden' d  ocean  into  storms. 
O'er  foaming  mountains,  and  through  bursting 

tides, 
Now  high,   now  low,   the    hounding    chariot 

rides, 
'Till  through, the  Thames  in  a  loud  whirlwind's 

roar 
It  shoots,  and  lands  him  on  the  destin'd  shore. 
Now  fix'd  on  earth  hi*  low'iing  stature  stood. 
Hung  o'er   the  mountains,   and  o'erlook'd  the 

wood. 
To  Brumpton's  grove  one  ample  stride  he  took, 
(The  valleys  trembled,  and  the  forest  shook; 
The  next  huge  step  reach'd  the  devoted  shade, 
Where  choak'd  in  blood  was  wretched  Albion 

laid  ; 
W  here  now  the  vanquished,  with  the  victors 

join'd, 
Beneath  the  regal  banners  stood  combin'd. 
Tli'  embattled  dwarfs  with  rage  and  scorn 

he  past, 
And  on  their  town  his  eye  vindictive  cast : 
Its  deep  foundations  its  strong  trident  cleaves. 
And  high  in  air  th'  uprooted  empire  heaves  ; 
On  his  broad  engine  the  vast  ruin  hung, 
Which  on  the  foe  with  force  divine  he  Hung  ; 
Aghast  the  legions  in  th'  approaching  shade, 
Th1  inverted  spires  and  rocking  domes  survey'd, 
That  downward  tumbling  on  the  host  below 
Crush'd  the  whole  nation  atone  dreadful  blow. 
Towers,  arms,  nymphs,  warriors,  are  together 

lost, 
And  a  whole  empire  falls  to  sooth  sad  Albion'* 

ghost. 
Such  was  the  period,  long  restrain'd  by  Fate, 
And  such  the  downfal  of  the  fairy  state. 
This  dale,  a  pleasing  region,  not  unblest. 
This  dale   possess'd   ihcv ;    and  had  still  posr 

sess'd, 
Had  not  their  monarch,  with  a  father's  pride, 
Rent  from  her  lord  th'  inviolable  bride, 
Rash  to  dissolve  the  contract  seal'd  above, 
The  solemn  vows  and  sacred  bonds  of  love. 
Now,  where  his  elves  so  brightly  dane'd  the 

round, 
No  violet  breathes,  nor  daisy  paints  the  ground  ; 
His  towers  and  people  fill  one  common  grave, 
A  shapeless  ruin,  and  a  barren  cave. 

Beneath  huge  hills  of  smoaking  piles  he  lay 
Stnn'd  and  confounded  a  whole  summer's  day. 
At  length  awak'd  [for  what  can  long  restrain 
JUnbody'd  spirits  \)  but  awak'd  in  puin  : 

And 
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\tKl  the  desolated  woodt 

And  ihe  dark  den  where   n  cehis  empire  stood, 

Grief  chttl'd  his  heart  !  M  hi?  half-open'd  eyes 

oab  .'.  Neptune  »  em'd  to  rise  : 
He  Bed:  and  left,  with  ull  his  trembling peers, 
The  Km.:  possession  of  a  housand  years. 

Thro'  hush,  thro'  brake,   titro'  crow?   and 
gloom  v  dales, 
Thro' dank  and  dry,  o'er  streams  and  flowery 

Direct  ilicv  fled  ;  but  often  look'd  behind, 
And  slop'd  and  startled  at  each  rustling  wind. 
Wing'd  with  like  tear,  his  abdicated  bands 
Disperse,  and  wander  into  different  lands ; 
Part  did  beneath  the  Peak's  deep  caverns  he, 
in  silent  glooms  impervious  to  the  sky  ; 
Part  on  fair  .Avon's  margin  seek  repose, 
Whose  stream  o'er  Britain's   midmost   region 

flows, 
Where  formidable  Neptune  never  fame, 
And  teas  and  oceans  are  but  known  by  fame  ; 
S  'inc.  co  dark  woods  and  secret  shade-  retreat, 
And  some  on  mountains  choose  their  airy  seat. 
There  haply  by  the  ruddy  damsel  seen, 
Or  shepherd-boy,  they  ready  foot  the  green, 
While  from  their  stepsa  circling  verdure  springs; 
But  fly  from   towns,  and  dread  the  courts  of 

kings. 
Mean-while  sad  Kenna,    loth   to    quit  the 

grove, 
Hung  o'er  the  body  of  her  breathless  love, 
Trv'deverv  art  (vain  arts !)  to  change  his  doom, 
And   vow'd  (vain  vows  !)  to  join  him  in  the 

tomb. 
What  cou'd  she  do?  the  Fates  alike  deny 
The  dead  to  live,  or  fain  forms  to  die. 

An  herb  there  grows  (the  same  old  *  Homer 

tells 
Ulysses  bore  to  rival  Ciree's  spells) 
Its  root  is  ebon-black,  bnt  sends  to  li^ht 
A  c'.em  that  bends  with  How'r-.t-  milky  white, 
Molv  the  plant,  which  gods  and  fairies  know, 
But  secret  kept  from  mortal  men  below-. 
On  his  pale  limbs  its  virtuous  juice  ;he  shed, 
And  murmur'd  mystic  numbers  o'er  the  dead, 
When  lo  !  the  little  shape  by. magic  power 
Grew  less  and  less,  contracted  to  a  flower  ; 
A  flower,  that  first  in  this  sweet  garden  smil'd, 
To  virgins  sacred,  and  the  Snow-drop  sty  I'd. 
The  new-born  plant  with  sweet  regret    he 

view'd, 
Wann'd  with  her  sighs,  and  with  Iter  tears  be- 

dew'd, 
Its  ripen'd  seeds  from  bank  to  bank  convey'd, 
And  with  her  lo\er  whitcn'd  half  the  shade. 
Thus  won  from  death  each  spring  she  sees  him 

grow, 
And  dories  in  the  vegetable  snow, 
Which  now  increas'd  through  wide  Britannia's 

plains, 
Its  | .     .  rmth  and  spotless  name  retains  ; 


lrir>i  leader  of  the  flowery  race  aspires, 
And  foremost  catches  the  sun's  genial  foes, 
'Midst   frosts  and  snows  triumphant  dares  ap- 
pear, 
Minnies  the  seasons,  and  leads  on  the  year. 

Deserted  now  of  all  the  pigmy  race, 
Nor  man  nor  fairy  touch'd  this  guilty  place. 
I  n  heaps  on  heaps,  for  many  a  rolling  age, 
It  lavaccurs'd,  the  mark  of  Neptune's  rage  ; 
'Tilf  great  Nassau  reeloath'd  the  desart  shade, 
Thence  saered  to  Britannia's  monarchs  made. 
Twas  then  the  green-rob'd  nymph,  fair  Kenna, 

came 
(Kenna  that  gave    the    neighboring   town    its 

name) 
Proud  when  she  saw  th'  ennobled  garden  shine 
With  nymphs  and  heroes  of  her  lover's  line. 
She  \  ou'd  to  mace  the  mansions  once  her  own, 
And  picture  out  in  plants  the  fairy  town. 
T>  far-fun'd  Wise  her  flight  unseen  she  sped. 
And  with  gay  prospects  rill'd    the  craftsman's 

head, 
Soft  in  his  fancy  drew  a  pleasing  scheme, 
And  plan'd  that  landskip  in  a  morning  dream. 

With  the  sweet  \  iew  the  sire  of  gardens  iir'd, 
Attempts  the  labor  by  the  nymph  inspir'd. 
The  walls  and  streets  in  rows  of  yew  designs, 
And  forms  the  town  in  all  itsantient  lines ; 
The  corner  trees  he  lifts  more  high  in  air, 
And  girds  the  palace  with  a  verdant  square  : 
Nor  knows,  while  round  he  views  the  rising 

scenes, 
He  builds  a  city  as  he  plants  his  greens. 
With  a  sad  pleasure  the  aerial  maid 
This  image  of  herantient  realm  survcy'd  ; 
How   chang'd,   how   fallen  from  its  primaeval 

pride  ! 
Yet  here  each  moon,  the  hour  her  lover  dy'd, 
Each  moon  his  solemn  obsequies  she  pays, 
And   leads  the    dance  beneath  pale   Cynthia's 

rays ; 
Pleas'd  in  the  shades  to  head  her  fairy  train, 
And  grace  the  groves  where  Albion's  kinsmen 

reign. 


§  154.     A  Moral  Epistle. 
Through  the  wild  maze  of  life's  still  varying 

plan, 
Rlis;  is  alone  tb' important  task  of  man. 
All  else  is  trifling,  whether  grave  or  gay, 
A  Newton's  labors,  or  an  infant's  play  ; 
Whether  this  vainly  wastes  th'  unheeded  sun, 
Or  those  more  vainly  mark  the  course  it  run  ; 
For  of  the  two,  sure  smaller  is  the  fault, 
To  err  unthinking,  than  to  err  with  thought ;  I 
But  if,  like  them,  we  still  must  trifles  nse, 
Harmless    at   least,    like  theirs,    be   tho6e  we 

choose. 
Enough  it  is  that  reason  blames  the  choice, 
Join  not  to  her*  a  the  wretch's  plaintive  voice  j 


*  Odvss.  1.  10. 
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Be  folly  free  from  guilt :  let  foplings  play, 
Or  write,  or  talk,  or  dres^  or  die  away. 
l.et  those,  if  such  there  he,  whose  giant-mind 
Superior  tow'rs  above  (heir  pigmy  kind, 
Unaided  and  alone,  the  realms  explore, 
Where    hail   and   snow    renew  their  treasur'd 

store  *. 
Lo !  heav'n  spreads  all  its  stars ;  let  those  ex- 
plain, 
What  halane'd  pow'rs  the  rolling  orbs  sustain  ; 
]Nor  in  more  humble  »cales,  pernicious  weigh 
Sen-c,  ju'tice,  truth,  against  seducing  pay. 
So  distant  regions  shall  employ  their  thought, 
And  spotless  senates  here  remain  unbought. 
Well  had  great  f  Charles,  by  early  want  in- 
spirit, 
\\  ith  warring  puppets,  guiltless  praise  ae(]uir'd; 
So  would  that  flame  have  mimic  tights  engag'd. 
Which,  fann'd  by  pow'r,  o'er  wasted  nations 
rag'd. 
Curs'd  he  the  wretch,  should  all  the  mouths 
'     of  fame, 
Wide  o'er  the  world  his  deathless  deeds  pro- 
claim, 
AV  ho  like  a  baneful  comet  spreads  his  blaze, 
^\  Kile  trembling  crowds  in  stupid'wx'iider  gaze ; 
A\  hose  potent  talents  serve  his  lawless  will, 
W  hich  turns  each  virtue  to  a  public  ill, 
With  direful  rage  perverted  right  employs, 
A  ud  heav'n's  great  ends  with  heav'n's  hot  means 

destroys. 
The  praise  of  pow'r  is  his,  whose  hand  sup- 
plies 
Fire  to  the  bold,  and  prudence  to  the  wise  ; 
While  man  this  only  real  merit  knows, 
Fitly  to  use  the  gifts  which  heav'n  bestows  : 
Jf savage  valor  he  his  vaunted  fame, 
The  mountain-lion  shall  dispute  his  claim  : 
Or,  if  perfidious  wiles  deserve  applause, 
Through  slighted  vows,  and  violated  laws  ; 
The  subtle  plotter's  title  stands  confess'd, 
^  hose  dagger  gnres  the  trusting  tyrant's  breast. 
And  sure  the  villain  less  deserves  his  fate, 
Who  stabs  one  wretch,   than  he  who  stabs  a 

slate. 
Now,  mighty  hero  !  boast  thy  dear  delights, 
The  price  of  toilsome  day  a  and  sleepless  nights; 
Say,  canst  thou  aught  in  purple  grandeur  find, 
Sweet  as  the  slumbers  of  the  lowly  hind? 
Better  are  re,  the  youthful  and  the  gav. 
Who  jocund  rove  through   pleasure's   ilow'ry 

way ! 
Yet  seek  not  there  for  bliss  !  your  toil  were  vain, 
(And  disappointed  toil  is  double  pain) 
Though  from   the  living  fuunt  your  nectar- 
bowls 
Pour  the  soft  balm  upon  your  thirsty  souls  ; 
Though  pure  the  spring,   though  every  draught 

sincere, 
By  pain  unbitter'd,  and  unpaJl'd  by  fear; 
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Though   all  were  full  as  higli  as  thought  can 

soar, 
'Till  fancy  tires,  and  wishes  crave  no  more  : 
Let  lovely  woman  artless  charms  display. 
Where  truth  and  goodness  bask  in  beauty's  ray; 
Letheuv'nly  melody  luxuriant  float 
In  swelling  sounds,    and   breathe  the  melting 

note  ; 
Let  gen'rous  wines  enliv'ning  thoughts  inspire, 
While  social  converse  sooths  the  genial  tire  : 
If  aught  can  yet  more  potent  charms  dispense, 
Some  stronger  rapture,  some  sublimcr  Sense  ; 
Be  these  enjoy 'd.  — Then  from  the  crowd  ari-c 
Some  chief,  in  life's  full  pride  maturely  wise* 
Ev'n  you,  my  Lord,  with  tides,  tumors gracM* 
And  higher  still  by  native  merit  pUtc'd  : 
Bv  stinted  talents  to  no  sphere  eonhn'd, 
Free  ranging  every  province  of  the  mind  : 
Equally  tit,  a  nation's  weight  to  bear, 
Or  shine  in  circles  of  the  voung  and  fair ; 
In  grave  debates  instructed  senates  move, 
Or  melt  the  glowing  dame  to  mutual  love. 
To  heighten  these,  let  conscious  worth  infuse 
Sweet  ease,    and   smiling   mirth    th"  inspiring 

Muse. 
Then  answer,  thou  of  every  gift  possess'd. 
Say,  from  thy  soul,  art  thou  sincerely  blest ! 
To  various  objects  wherefore  dosi  thou  range? 
Pleasure  must   cease,    ere    man   can   wish    to 

change. 
Hast  thou  not  quitted  Flaccus'  sacred  lay, 
To  talk  with  Bavius,  or  with  Flavia  play  ; 
When  wasted  nature  shuns  the  large  expencc 
Of  deep  attention  to  exalted  sense  ! 
Precarious  buss!  which  soon,  which  oft  mus^ 

cloy, 
And  which  how  few,  how  very  few  enjoy  ! 
Say,   is  there  aught,  on  which,  completely 
blest, 
Fearless  and  full  the  raptur'd  mind  may  re>t  ? 
Is  there  aught  constant?  Or,  if  such  there  be, 
Can  varying  man  be  pleas'd  with  constancy? 
Mark  tlten  what  sense  the  blessing  must  em- 
ploy ! 
The  senses  change,  and  loath  accustom'd  joy  : 
Eden  in  vain  immortal  sweets  displays, 
If  the  taste  sickens,  or  our  frame  decays. 

The  range  of  life  contracted  limits  bound  ; 
Vet  moreconfin'd  is  pleasure's  faithless  round  : 
Fair  op'ning  to  the  sight,  when  first  we  run, 
But,  ah  !  how  aher'd,  when  again  begun  ! 
When  lir'd  we  view  the  same  known  prospect 

o'er. 
And  lagging,  tread  the  steps  we  trod  before. 
Now   cloggYl    with  spleen,   the    lazy   current 

flows. 
Through  doubts,  and  fears,  and  self-augmenting 

u  oes  ; 
'Till  sated,  loathing,  hopeless  hereof  bibs, 
Some  plunge  to  seek  it  into  death's  abyss. 


*  Job,  chap,  xxxviii. 

f  Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  in  his  retirement  amused  himself  with  puppets. 
Strada  de  bello  Belgicc. 
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Of    all     superfluous    wealth's    unnutnber'd  j  Ambrosial  sweets  Iter  infant's  lip  distils. 


stine^, 
The    sharpest    is    tliat    knowledge    which   it 

brings , 
EnjOyMrut  purchae'd  makes  its  object  known, 
And  then,  alas  !  each  soft  illusion's  flown  : 
I.ut'  promis'd  sweet,  ambition's  lofty  scheme, 
The  painter's  image,  and  the  poet's  theme. 

These,  in  perspective  fair  exalted  high, 
Attract  with  seeming  charms  the  distant  eye  ; 
But  when  hv  envious  Fortune  plac'd  too  near, 
IMi--shi:pen  forms  and  grosser  tints  appeal  : 
Where  lovely  Vertds  led  Iter  beauteous  train, 
Some  fiend  gigantic  holds  her  monstrous  reign  ; 
Clowns,  sceptres,  laurel-  arc  cOiiftisely  strow'd, 
A  wild,  deform'd,  iin  meaning,  heavy  load. 
Some  pleasures  here    with  sparing  hand  are 

gir'n. 
That  sons  of  earth  should  taste  their  promis'd 

heiiv'n  ; 
But  what  was  meant  to  urge  us  to  the  chace, 
Now  stop?,  or  side  way  turns  our  devious  race  : 
Though  still  to  make  the  rjestin'd  course  more 

plain, 
Thick  are  our  erring  paths  beset  with  pain; 
Nor  has  one  object  equal  charms  to  prove 
The  fitting  centre  of  our  restless  love. 
And  when  the  great  Creator's  will  had  join'd, 
Unequal  pair!  the  body  and  the  mind, 
Lest  the  proud  spirit  should  neglect  her  clay, 
}Ie  hade  corporeal  objects  thought  convey; 
Each  strone  sensation  to  the  soul  impart, 
Ecstatic  transport  or  afflicting  smart  : 
By  that  entie'd,  the  useful  she  eqppys  ; 
By  this  dclerr'd,  she  flies  whate'er  destroys  : 
Hence  from  the  dagger's  point  sharp  anguish 

flows, 
And  the  soft  couch  is  spread  with  sweet  repose. 
In  something  frail,   though  gen'ral   this   de- 
sign i 
For  some  exceptions  every  rule  confine  : 
Yet  few  were  thev,  while  nature's  genuine  store 
Supply'd  our  wants,   nor  man  yet  sought  fur 

more; 
E'crdiff'rent  mixtures  left  no  form  the  same, 
And  vicious  habits  chans'd  our  sickly  frame. 
Now  sub'le  art  may  gild  the  venom'd  pill, 
And  bait  with  soothing  svfeets  destructive  ill. 
To  narrow  self  heav'n's  impulse  unconfm'd 
Diffusive  reign's,  and  takes  in  all  our  kind. 
The  smile  ofjoy  reflected  joy  imparts ; 
The  wretch's  groans  pierce  sympathising  hearts. 
Yet  not  alike  are  all  conjoin'd  with  all, 
Nor  throng  with  rival  heat  to  nature'.-,  call : 
Bv  varying  instinct  different  ties  are  known, 
While  love  superior  points  to  each  his  own  ; 
Those  next  the  reach  of  our  assisting  hands. 
And  those  to  wlwtu  we're  link'd   by  kindred 

bands ; 
Those  who  most  want,  and  best  deserve  our 

care, 
In  winner  streams  the  sacred  influence  share  : 


While  through  the  mother's  heart  quick  rap- 
ture thrills. 
The  social  fires  friend,  servant,  neighbour  claim, 
Which  Wade  collected  in  the  patriot's  flame  : 
Hence  Britain  throbs  superior  in  thy  soul, 
Nor  idly  wak'st  thou  for  the  distant  pole. 

Yet  fftrther  still  the  saving  instinct  move:', 
And  to  the  future  wide  extends  our  loves  ; 
Glows  in  our  bosoms  for  an  unborn  race, 
And  warms  us  mutual  to  the  kind  embrace. 
For  this,  to  man  was  giv'n  the  grateful  air  ; 
b'or  this,  was  woman  fornYd  divinely  fair. 

But  now  to  pleasure  sensual  views  coniin'd, 
Reach  not  the  use,  for  which  it  was  design'd  : 
To  this  one  point  our  hopes,  our  wishes  tend, 
And  thus  mistake  the  motive  for  the  end. 
Whate'er  sensations  from  enjoyment  flow, 
Oar  erring  thought  to   matter's  force   would 

owe  ; 
To  that  a-crihe  our  pleasures  and  our  pains, 
And  blindly  for  the  cause  mistake  the  means ; 
In  od'rous  meads  the  vernal  gale  we  praise, 
Or  dread  the  storm,  that  blows  the  wiut'ry  seas; 
While  he  's  unheeded,  who  alone  can  move, 
Claims  al!  our  fears,  and  merits  all  our  love  ; 
Alone  to  souls  can  sense  and  thought  convey, 
Through    the   dark   mansions  of  surrounding 
clav. 
Man,  part  from  heav'n,  and  part  from  hum- 
ble earth, 
A  motley  substance,  takes  his  various  birth  ; 
Close   link'd    to   both,    he  hangs  in   diff'rent 

chains, 
The  pliant  fetter  length'nine  as  he  strains, 
If,  bravely  conscious  of  her  native  fires, 
To  the  bold  height  his  nobler  frame  aspires  ; 
Near  as  -he  soars  to  join  th' approaching  skies, 
Our  earth  still  lessens  to  her  distant  eyes. 
But   if  o'erpois'd    she   sink-,    her    downward 

course- 
Each  moment  weighs,  with  still  augmenting 

force  ; 
Low  and  more  low,  the  burden'd  spirits  bends, 
While  weaker  still  each  heav'nlv  link  extends; 
'Till  prostrate,  grov'ling,  fettcr'd  to  the  ground, 
She    lies    in   matter's    heap   o'erwhelm'd   and 

bound. 
Wrapt  in  the  toils  of  sin,  just  heav'n  employs 
What  caus'd  her  guilt,  to  blast  her  lawless  joys : 
Love,  potent  guardian  of  our  leugth'ning  race, 
Unnerves  the  feeble  lecher's  cold  embrace  ; 
And  appetite,  bv  nature  giv'n  to  save, 
Sinks  the  gorg'd  glutton  in  his  early  grave. 
What  sends  yon  fleet  o'er  boist  rous  seeti  to 
roll, 
Beneath  the  burning  line,  and  frozen  pole? 
Why    ravage  men   the   hills,    the    plains,    the 

wood  ? 
Why  spoil  all  nature,  earth,  and  air,  and  floods? 
Seek  thev  some  prize  to  help  a  sinking  state? 
No  ! — this  must  all  be  done  ere  *  Bernard  eat. 


•  A  Frenchman  rendered  famous  for  a  most  extravagant  cxpence  in  eating. 
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Blest  when  we   reach  it,    wretched  while,  we 


Tell  it  «ome  untaught  savage  !  with  surprise 
He  asks,  "  How  vast  mustoe  that  giant's  size! 

"  How  great  his  pow'r,   who  thousands   can 
"  employ ! 

"  How  great  his  force,    who  millions  can  dc- 

"  Btroy  '■" 
But  if  the  savage  would,  more  curious,  know 
W  hat  poicnt  virtues  (ruin  such  viands  flow, 
W  hat   bit  si  effects   they  cause  —  consult  with 

Sloan?, 
Let  him  explain  the  colic,  gout,  and  stone? 

Pleasure's  for  use  ;  it  differs  in  degree, 
Proportion'd  to  the  thing-  necessity. 
Hence  various  objects  variously  excite, 
And  din'rent  is  the  date  of  each  delight; 
Mm  when  th' allotted  end  we  once  attain, 
Each  step  beyond  it,  is  a  step  to  pain. 
Is'ur  let  us  murmur — Hath  not  earth  a  store 
For  every  want?  it  was  not  meant  fur  more, 
Blest  iv  the  man,  as  fai  as  earth  can  bless, 
Whose  measur'd   pa-sions   reach  no  wild  ex- 
cess ; 
^  ho,  urg'd  bv  nature's  voice,  her  gifts  enjoys, 
No?  other  means,  than  nature's  force,  employs. 
W  hile  warm  with  youth  the  sprightly  current 

flows, 
Each  vivid  sense  with  vig'rous  rapture  glows  ; 
And  when  he  droops   beneath    the  hand   of 

..      .  nge. 

No  vicious  habit  stings  with  fruitless  rage  ; 
Gradual,  his  strength,  and  gay  sensations  cease, 
\\  hile  joys  tumultuous  sink  in  silent  peace. 

l-ar  other  is  his  lot,  who,  not  content 
^  ith  what  the  bounteous  care  of  nature  meant, 
With  labor'd  skill  would  all  her  joy*  dilate. 
Sublime    their  sense,  and  lengthen   out    their 

date  : 
Add.  blend,  compose,  each  various  mixture  try, 
Ami  wind  up  appetite  to  luxury. 
Thus  guilty  art  unknown  desires  implants, 
And  viler  arts  must  satisfy  their  wants  ; 
U  hen  to  corruption  bv  himself  betray'd, 
(•'old  blinds  ihe  slave,  whom  luxury  has  made. 
The  hand  that  form'd  us,  must  some  use  in- 
tend, 
It  gives  us  pow'rs  proportion'd  to  that  end  ; 
And  happiness  may  justly  be  dehn'd, 
A  full  attainment  of  the  end  design'd. 
Virtue  and  wisdom  this  alike  implies, 
And  blest  must  be  the  virtuous  and  the  wise. 

Bliss  is  ordain'd  for  all,  since  heaven  intends 
All  beings  should  attain  their  desiin'd  ends  : 
For  this  the  fair  idea  shines  confess'd 
To  every  mind,  anil  glows  in  e\ery  breast.  . 
Compar'd  with  this,  all  mortal  joys  are  vain; 
Inspir'd  by  this,  we  restless  onward  strain. 
High  though  we  mount,  the  object  mounts  more 

high, 
Eludes  our  grasp,  ami  mingles  with  the  sky. 
^\  ith  nothing  less  th'  aspiring  soul 's  content, 
For  nothing  less  her  gen'rous  flame  was  meant ; 
Th' unerring  rule  which  all  our  step?  should 

guide, 
The  certain  test,  by  which  true  good  is  try'd. 


Our  joys,    our  sorrows   prove,  there   must  be 

bliss. 

Xor  can  this  be  some  visionary  dream, 
W  here  heated  fancy  forms  the  flatt'ring  scheme. 
There  sure  is  bliss  —  else,  why  by  all  dc^ir'd  : 
What  guileful  pow'r  has   tiie  in. id  search  in- 
spir'd ? 
Could  accident  produce  in  all  the  snme, 
Or  a  vain  shadow  raise  a  real  flaim  ': 
Vv  lien  nature  in  the  world's  distended  spare, 
Or  lill'd,  or  almost  iill'd  each  smaller  place  ; 
Careful  in  meanest  matter  to  produce 
Each  single  motion  for  some  certain  use  ; 
Hard  was  the  lot  of  her  first  fav'ri'te,  man, 
Faulty  the  scheme  of  his  contracted  span, 
If  that  alone  musL  know  an  useless  void, 
And  he  feel  longings  ne'er  lo  be  enjoy'd. 

That  only  can  produce  consummate  jov, 
W  hich  equals  all  the  pow'rs  it  would  employ; 
Such  fitting  object  to  each  talent  giv'n, 
Each  cannot  fit  what  was  design'd  lor  rieav'n. 
Why  then  is  man  with  gifts  stiblimesl  fraught, 
And  active  will,  and  comprehensive  thought? 
For  what  is  all  this  waste  of  mental  force  ? 
What !  for  a  house,  a  coach,  a  dog,  a  horse  ? 
Has  nature's  Lord  inverted  nature's  plan  ? 
Is  man  now  made  for  what  was  made  for  man? 
There  must  be  pleasures  past  the  reach  of 
sense, 
Some  nobler  source  must  hnppine;s  dispense  : 
Reason,  arise  !   and  vindicate  thy  claim, 
Flash  on  our  minds  the  joy-infusing  flame  ; 
Pour  forth  the  fount  of  light,  whose  endless 

store 
Thought   drinks  insatiate,  while  it  thirsts  for 

more. 
And  thou,  seraphic  flame!  who   could'st   in- 
spire 
The  prophet's  voice,  and  wrap  his  soul  in  fire; 
Ray  of  th'  eternal  beam  !  who  canst  pervade 
The  distant  past,  and  future's  gloomy  shade  : 
While  trembling  reason   tempts  heav'n's  daz- 
zling height, 
Sublime   her   force,    and   guide    her    dubious 

flight  ; 
Strengthen'd  by  thee  !  she  bears  the  streaming 

blaze, 
And  drinks  new  light  from  truth's  immortal 

rays . 
Great,  only  evidence  of  things  divine  ! 
Bv  thee  reveal'd,  the  mystic  wonders  shine  ! 
What  puzzled  sophists  vainly  would  explore, 
What  humbled  pride  in  silence  must  adore, 
What  plainly  mark'd  in  heav'n's  deliver'd  pa?c, 
Makes  the  taoght  hind  more,  wise  than  Greece's 

sage. 
Yet  reason  proves  thee  in  her  low  degree. 
And  owns  thy  truths,  from  their  necessity. 
Conspicuous  now  is  happiness  display'd, 
Possessing  him  for  wham  alone  we're  made. 
For  he  alone  ail  human  bliss  complete*. 
To  him  alone  th'  expanding  bosom  beats  ; 

O  o  2  Who 
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Who  fills  escli  faculty,  each  pow'r  can  move, 
Exerts  all  thought,  and  deep  absorbs  ah  love  ; 
Whose    ceaseless    being   years    would    tell    in 

vain. 
Whose  attributes  immense  all  bound*  disdain. 
No  sickly  taste  the  heav'nly  rapture  cloys, 
Nor  wearied  senses  sink  in  whelming  joys  ■, 
W  hile,  rnis'd  above  low  matter's  grosser  frame, 
Vure  -spirit  blazes  in  his  purer  flame. 
Such  are  ih'  immortal  blessings  that  attend 
The  just,  the  good,  die  patriot,  and  the  friend. 
Nor  such  alone  in  distant  prospect  cheer, 
'i  hey  taste  heav'n's  joys  anticipated  here. 
These  in  the  uniting  cups  of  pleasure  How, 
Or,  mingling,  sooth  the  hitter  stream  of  woe; 
These  pay  the  loss  of  honors,  and  of  place, 
And  teach  that  guilt  alone  is  true  disgrace; 
These  with  the  glorious  exile  cheerful  rove, 
And,  far  from  courts,  fresh  bloom  in  Curio's 
grove. 

Long  may  such  bliss,  by  such  enjoy'd,  attest, 
The  greatly  virtuous  are  the  greatly  blest  ! 
Fnough  there  are  amidst  you  gorgeous  train, 
"Who,  wretched,  prove  all  other  joys  arc  vain. 

So  shines  the  truth  these  humble  lines  un- 
fold, 

"  Fair  virtue  ever  is  unwisely  sold." 
Too  mean  a  price  sublimest  fortune  brings, 
Too  mean  the  wealth,  the  smiles,  the  crown3~of 

kings : 
For  rais'd  o'er  these,  she  makes  our  bliss  secure, 
The  present  pleasing,  and  the  future  sure. 
While  prosp'rous  guilt  a  sad  reverse  appears, 
And  in  the  tasteless  now,  the  future  fears. 


Book  It. 

Wretched  the  man  who  toils  ambition's  slave  ; 
AA  ho  pines  for  wealth,    or  sighs  for  empty 
fame  ; 
W  ho  rolls  in  pleasures  which  the  Blind  de- 
prave, 
Bought  with  severe  remorse,  and  guilty  shame. 

Virtue  and  knowledge  be  our  better  aim  : 
These  help  us  111  to  bear,  ot  tearh  to  shun; 

Let    Friendship   cheer  us   with  her  gen'ruus 
flame, 
Friendship,  the  sum  of  all  our  joys  in  one  : 

So  shall  we  live  each  moment  fate  has  giv'n  ; 

How  long,  or  short,  let  us  resign  to  heav'n. 


§  157- 


Immortality,  or  tkr  Consolation  of  llu* 
man  Life.     A  Monody. 

T.Denton*,  A.M. 

I. 

When  black-brow'd  Night  her  dusky  mantle 
spread, 

And  wrapt  in  solemn  gloom  the  sable  sky  ; 
W  hen  soothing  Sleep  her  opiate  dews  had  shed, 

And  seal'd  in  silken  slumbers  every  eye  : 
Mv  wakeful  thoughts  admit  no  balmy  rest, 

Nor  the  sweet  bliss  of  soft  oblivion  share ; 
But  watchful  woe  distracts  my  aching  breast, 

My  heart  the  subject  of  corroding  care  : 
From  haunts  of  men  with  wand'ring  steps  and 

slow 
I  solitary  steal,  and  sooth  my  pensive  woe. 

II. 

Vet  no  fell  passion's  rough  discordant  rdgte 
Untun'd  the  music  of  my  tranquil  mind  : 
Ambition's  tinselled  charms  could  ne'er  engage, 

No  harbourt-there  could  sordid  av'rice.  find  : 
From  lusts  foul  spring  my  grief  disdains  to  flow, 
No  sighs  of  envy  from  mv  bosom  break, 
H  hile  other  youths,  sprung  from  the  good  and  But  soft  compassion  melts  my  soul  to  woe, 

great,  And  social  tears  fast  trickle  down  mv  cheek  ; 

In  devious  paths  of  pleasure  seek  their  bane,   1  An  me  1  when  natl,rc  give3  one  penera}  proan> 

lte»       i  Each  heart  must  beat  with  woe,  each  voice  re- 
sponsive mourn, 

III. 


§  155.     Sonnets.    Edwards, 
sonnet  I. 

O  * ,  whom  virtue  makes  the  worthy  heir 

Of  **'s  titles,  and  of  *'s  estate, 
Blest  in  a  wife,  whose  beauty,  though  so  rare, 

Is  the  least  grace  of  all  that  round  her  wait. 


Meanly  debauch'd,  or  insolently  vain  ; 

Through  Virtue's  sacred  gate  to  Honor's  fane 
\  011  and  your  fair  associate  ceaseless  climb 
With  glorious  emulation,  sure  to  gain 


Where'er  I  casr.  my  moi>t'n;d  eyes  around, 
A  meed,  shall  last  beyond  the  reign  of  Time:   _,°r  strctch  my  P'^pects  o'er  the  distant  land, 
From  \our  example  long  may  Britain  see,  ;  The  re  foul  Cprrupfioh's  tainted  steps  arc  found 

Degenerate  Britain,  what  the  Great  should  be  ! '  „,An(1  Dc(ith  grm.-visng'd  waves  Ins  iron  hand. 
.  j  Though  now   soft  Pleasure  gild   the  smiling 


$  106.      SONNET    IJ. 

WfSEtY,  O  C*,  enjoy  the  present  hour, 
The  present  honr  is  all  the  time  we  have, 

High  God  the  rest  has  plac'd  beyond  our  pow'r, 
Consigned;    perhaps,    to   gricf- 
gravc. 


scene, 
And  sportive  Joy  call  forth  her  festive  train. 
Sinkinj  in  night  each  vital  form  is  seen, 

Like  air-blown  cubbies  on  the  wat'ry  plain; 
*  Fell  Death,  like  brooding  lfnr;,y,  the  repast 
e  i  Will  snatch  with  talons  foul,  or  *nir  its  grateful 
taste. 


•  Vid.  Virg.  j'En.hb.  iii.  ver.  210,  ct  sec*. 


Ye 
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IV. 
Ye  smilin:; glories  of  the  youthful  war, 

Tim  one  your  fragrant  bosoms  to  the  day, 
That  cluti  in  all  the  pride  of  spring  appear, 
And  steep'd  in  dew  your  silken  leaves  dis- 
play : 
I".  Voiun  -  ri<  hest  robes  though  thus  bedight, 
Though   her   soft  pencil  trace  your  various 
dye, 
Though' lures   your  roseate  hue  the  charmed 

Thou    odo.s    swot    your    ncct  rous   breath 
supply, 

Soon  ou  your  leaves  2'i/rte'scank'rous  tooth  shall 

prey, 
Your  dulcet  dews  exhale,  your  beauteous  bloom 

decay, 

V. 
Yc  hedge-row  elms,  beneath  whose  spreading 
shade 
The  grazing  herds  defy  the  rattling  shower  ; 
Ye  lofty  oaks,  iu  whose  wide  arm*  display'd 
The  clam' rous  rook   builds  high   his  airy 
bower ; 
Stript  by  hoar  Winter's  rough  inclement  rage. 

In  mournful  heaps  your  leafy  honors  lie, 
Kv'ii  your  hard  ribs  shall  feel  the  force  of  age, 

Anil  your  bare  trunks  the  friendly  shade  deny ; 
No  more  by  cheerful  vegetation  green, 
Your  sapless  boles  shall  sink,  and  quit  th'  evanid 
scene. 

VI. 
Ye  feather'd  warblers  of  the  vernal  year 

That  careless  sing,  nor  fear  the  frowns  off.ite, 
Tune  youf  sad  notes  to  death  and  winter  drear! 
Ill  suit  these  mirthful  strains  your  transient 
state. 
X"  more  with  cheerful  song  nor  sprightly  air 

Salute  the  blushes  of  the  rising  day. 
With  doleful  ditties,  drooping  wings  repair 

To  the  lone  covert  of  the  nightly  spray  i 
Where  love-lorn  Phi'c.)iicla  strains  her  throat, 
Surround   the   budding    thorn,   and,    swell  the 
mournful  note. 

vit. 

Come,  sighing  Elegy,  with  sweetest  airs 

Of  melting  music  teach  my  grief  to  flow, 
I  too  must  mix  my  sad  complaint  with  theirs. 

Our  fates  are  equal,  equal  be  our  woe. 
Come,  Melancholy,  spread  thy  raven  wing, 

And  in  thy  ebon  car,  by  Fancy  led, 
To  the  dark  enamel  vault  ihy  vot'ry  bring, 

The  murky  mansions  of  the  mould' ring  dead, 
Where  dank  dews  breathe,  and  taint  the  sickly- 
skies, 
"Where  in  sad  loathsome  heaps  all  human  glory- 
lies. 

vm. 

Wrapt  in  the  gloom  of  uncreated  rught 
Secure  we  slept  in  senseless  matter's  arms, 

Nor  pain  could  vex,  nor  pnllid  fear  affright, * 
Qur  quiet  fancy  felt  no  dream's  alarms. 


!  Soon  as  to  life  our  animated  clay 

Awake,,  and  conscious  being  opes  Gureye?, 
Care's  fretful  f.unUv  at  once  dismay, 

With  ghastly  air'a  thousand  phantoms  rise, 
Sad  Ilnrror  hangs  o'er  all  the  deep'ning  gloom. 
Grief  prompts  the  labor'd  sigh,  Diath  opa  ths 
marble  tomb. 

IX. 

Yet  life's  strong  Jove  intoxicates  the  soul, 

And  thirst  of  bliss  inflames  the  f«  v'ri-li  mind, 
With  eager  draughts   v.e  drain  the  poisJjoui 
bowl. 

And  in  the  dregs  the  cordial  hope  to  find. 
O  heav'n  !  for  this  light  end  were  mortals  made. 

And  plac'd  on  earth,  with  happiness  in  view, 
To  catch  with  cheated  grasp  the  flitting  shade, 

And  witb  vain  toil  the  fancied  form  pursue, 
Then  give  their  short-div'd  being  to  the  u  ind, 
As  trie  wing'd  arrow  flics,  and  leaves  no  track 
behind  1 

Thus  lonely  wand'ring   through   the  nightly 
shade 

Against  the  stem  decrees  of  stubborn  fate, 
To  mbekful  Echo  my  complaints  1  made, 

Of  life's  short  period,  or  iu  toilsome  state, 
'Th  death-like  silence  all,  no  sound  1  hear, 

Save  the  hoarse  raven  croaking  from  the  sky, 
Or  scaly  beetle  murm'iing  through  the  air, 

Or  screech-owl  screaming  with  ill-omend 

cry ; 
Save  when  with  brazen  tongue  from  yon  high 

tow'r 
The  clock  deep-sounding  speaks,  and  counts  the 
passing  hour, 

XI. 
Pale  Cynthia  mounted  on  her  silver  car 
O'er' heav'n.' s  blue  concave  drives  her  nightly 
round ; 
See  a  torn  abbey,  wrapt  in  gloom,  appear 

Scatter'd  in  wild  confusion  o'er  the  ground, 
Here  rav'nous  Itubi  lifts  her  wasteful  hands 
O'er  briar-grown  grots  and   brauible-shaded 
graves  ; 
Safe  from  her  wrath  one  weeping  marble  stands, 
O'er  which  the  mournful  yew  its  umbrage 
waves  ; 
Ope,   ope  thy   pond' rous  jaws,    thou   friendly 

tomb. 
Close  the  sad  deathful  scene,  and  shroud  me  in 
thy  woinh ! 

XII. 
Forth  issuing  lovely  from  the  gloomy  shade, 
Which  stately  pines  in  pha'anx  deep  pom- 
pose, 
Fair  above  mortals  comes  a  smiling  maid 
To  sooth  my  sighs,  and  cheer  my  heart-felt 
woes. 
Here  nurs'd  by  Contemplation,  matron  sage, 

Where  with  mute  Solitude  she  loves  to  dwell, 
In  truth's  fair  lore  she  form'd  her  early  age, 
And  trimuVd  the  midnight  lamp  in  lonely 
cell, 

O  o  3  Heie 
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Here  lcaru'd  clear  reason's  heav'n-sprung  light 
10  raise, 

O'er  pj-->ifni's  lo-v-b<>rn  mhts,  or  pleasure's  spu- 
rious blaje. 

XIII. 
Her  azure  mantle  flows  with  easy  grace, 
Nor   fashion's  folds  constrain,  nor  custom': 
lye  ; 
An  op'ictube  sue  bear-,  each  sphere  to  trace 

That  rolls  its  rapid  orbit  round  the  sky  : 
Yet  not  in  he  n'n  alone  her  view  's  conhn'd  ; 
A  clear  reflecting  plane  she  holds,  to  show 
The  various  movements  of  the  reas'ning  mind, 

How  strange  ideas  link,  and  habits  grow, 
Fusion's   fierce  impulse,  will's  free  power  to 

scan, 

To  paint  the  featur'd  soul,  and  mark  th'  internal 
man. 

XIV. 

Whence  these  sad  strain?,  said  she,  of  plaintive 
grief, 

V  Inch  pierce  the  sleep-clos'd  ear  of  peaceful 

resi  ! 

Ott  has  the  sick'ning  mind  here  found  relief, 
Here  quell'd  the  throbbing  tumults   of  the 

breast : 
Lifr  up  thy  loaden  eves  to  von  fair  cloud, 

V  litre  moon-sprung  *  Iris  blends  her  beau- 

teous dyes : 
I  lift  them  soon,  and  as  I  gazing  stood, 

The  fleeting  phantom  in  a  moment  flies  ; 
^  here  beam'd  the  gilded  arch  of  gaudy  hue, 
Frowns  the  dark  low'ring  cloud  all  gioomy  to 

the  \ie\v. 

XV. 

Life'-!  rmhlem  fit,  said  I,  that  roscid  bow! 

The  gay  illusive  pageant  of  an  hour 
To  real  m  mUance  irieks  her  airy  show. 
Then  sinks  in  night's  dull  arms,  and  is  no 
more  ! 
Ah !    fool,  -aid  she,    though    now   to   fancy's 
sight 
Tlte  violet  pale,  the  blushing  red  decays, 
rJ  hough  now  no  painted  cloud  reflect  the  light, 

Nor  drops  prismatic  break  the  falling  ravs, 
Yet  still  the  colors  live,  though  none  appear, 
Glow  in  the  darting  beam  that  gilds  yon  crystal 
sphere. 

XVI. 

Then  let  not  Fancy  with  her  vagrant  blaze 
Mi-lead  in  trackless  paths  of  wild  deceit ; 
On  reason's  steady  lamp  still  ardent  gaze  • 

Led  bv  her  sober  light  to  Truth's  retreat. 
Though   wond'ring  Ign'rance    sees  each  form 
der.iv. 
The  breathless  bird,  bare  trunk,  andshrivtl'd 
flow'r : 
New  t'jrm-  successive  catch  the  vital  ray, 

Sing  their  wild  notes,   or  smile  th'  allotted 
hour, 


And  search  creation's  ample  circuit  round. 
Though  modes  of  being  change,  all  life's  im- 
mortal found. 

xvn. 

See  the  slow  reptile  grov'ling  o'er  the  green, 
That  trails  through  slimy  paths  its  cumbrous 
load, 
Start  in  new  beauty  from  the  lowly  scene, 
And  wing  with  flutt'ring  pride  th'  etherial 
road  ; 
Burst  their  shell-prisons,  see  the  feather'd  kind, 
Where  in  dark  durance  pent  awhile  they  lie, 
Diepread  their  painted  plumage  to  the  wind, 
Brush  the  brisk  air,  swift  shooting  through 
the  sky, 
Hail  with  their  coral  hymns  the  new-born  day, 
Distend  their  joy-!W*oln   breast,   and  carol  the 
sweet  lay. 

XVIII. 
See  man  by  varied  periods  fixt  bv  fate 

Ascend  perfection's  scale  bv  slow  degree  ; 
The  plant-like  foetus  quits  its  senseless  state. 
And    helpless  hangs    sweet-smiling   on    the 
knee ;  ^ 

Soon  outward  objects  steej  into  the  brain, 
Next   prattling  childhood  lisps  with  mimic 
air, 
Then  mem'ry  links  her  fleet  ideal  train, 

And  sober  reason  rises  to  compare, 
The    full-grown   breast    sortie  manly 'passion 

warms, 
It  pants  for   glory's  meed,    or   beats  to   love's 
alarms. 

XIX. 

Then  sav,  since  nature's  high  behest  appears 
That  living  forms  should   change   of  being 
prove, 
In  which  new  joy  the  novel  scene  endears, 
New  objects   ri.ce   to  please,    new   wings  to 
move  : 
Since  man  too,    taught    by   sage    experience, 
knows 
His  frame  revolving  treads  life's  varying  stage, 
'That  the  man-plant  tir<t  vegetating  grows, 

Then  sense  direct-,  then  reason  rules  in  age  ; 
Say,   is  it   strange,   should  death's  all -dreaded 

h"iir  / 

Waft  to  some  unknown  scenes,  or  wake  some 
untry'd  pow'r  ? 

XX. 
The  w  ise  Creator  wrapt  in  fleshly  veil 

'The  ray  divine,  the  pure  aetheriul  mate  ; 
'Though  worn  by  age  the  brittle  fabric  fail, 
The    smiling    soul    survives    the    frowns    of 
fate: 
Each  circling  year,  each  quick-revolving  day 
Touches  with  mould' ring  tooth   thy  flitting 
frame, 
With  furtive  slight  repairs  th' unseen  decay  ; 
For  ever  changing,  yet  in  change  the  same. 


*  A  rainbow  formed  by  the  rays  of  the  moon  at  night :  an  object  often  visible,  though  from  its 
laaeuid  color,  aot  often  observed. 
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Oft  hast  thou  dropt  unhurt  thv  mortal  part, 
Dare  llit:  grim  tenor  then,   nor  dread  his  guilt- 
less dart. 

XXI. 

The    twinkling  eye,    whose    various-humor'd 
round 

Takes  in  soft  net  tk'  inverted  form  behind, 
Trw  hst'ning  ears  that  catch  the  waring  sound. 

Arc  but  mete  organs  <>f  the  feeling  mind  ; 
External  matter  thus  can  lend  its  aid, 

And  distant  shapes  with  foreign  p  iw'r  supplv  ; 
Thus  the  long  tube  hy  6^/i/rto  made 

Brings  home  the  wonders  of  the  peopled  sky: 
The  pow'r  percipient  then  feels  no  deem, 
Though  blind  the  tube,   and  darkness  blot  the 
visual  ray. 

XXII, 

When  lock'd  in  short  suspense  by  sleep's  soft 
pow'r 
In  temporary  death  the  senses  lie, 
When  solemn  silence  reigns  at  midnight  hour, 
Deaf  the  dull   ear,   and   clos'd  the  curtain'd 
eye  ; 
Objects  of  sense,  each  conscious  sense  asleep, 
With  lively  image  strike,  the  wakeful  soul, 
Some  frowning  rock   that  threats  the  foaming 
deep, 
Or  wood-hung  vale,   where  streams  meau- 
d'ring  roll. 
Some   long-lost   friend's    returning   voice    you 

hear, 
^'lasp  the    life-pictur'd    shade,    and    drop   the 
pleasing  tear. 

XXIII, 
Each  outward  organ,  as  ideas  rise, 

Gives  easy  entrance  to  the  motley  train  ; 
Reflection  calm,  with  retrospective  eves 

Surveys  her  treasures  in  the  formful  brain 
Though  Death  relentless  shed  his  baleful  dew, 

In  Lethe  dip  each  form-conveying  pow'r, 
Unhurt  Reflection  mav  her  themes  pursue, 

Smile  at  the  ruin,  safe  amidst  her  store  ; 
V\  ithout  i Tie  sense's  aid  in  life's  low  vale, 
fancy  can    furnish  joys,   and   reason  lift   her 
scale. 

XXIV. 

Thus  the  lone  lover  in  the  pensive  shade 

In  day-dreams  rapt  of  soft  ecstatic  bliss, 
Pursues  in  thought  the  visionary  inajd, 

Feasts  ou  the  fancy 'd  smile,  and  favor' d  kiss  ; 
Thus  the  young  poet  at  the  close  of  day 
I  .ed  by  the  magic  of  some,  fairy  song 
Through  the  dun  umbrage  winds  his  heedless 
way, 
Nor  1  tears  the  babbling  brook  that  brawls 
along  : 
Tims  deathless  Nncton  deaf  to  nature's  cries 
Would  measure  Time  and  Space,  and  travel 
'round  the  skies. 


XXV 


When    iust    expiring   hangs    life's    trembling 
light. 
And  fell  disease  strikes  deep  the  deadly  dart, 
Reason  and  merja'ry  hum  with  ardor  bright, 
And  geu'rous  pulsions  warm  the  throbbing 
heart  ; 
Oft  will  the  vig'rous  soul  in  life's  last  etafiS 

With  keenest  relish  taste  pure  mental  joys  { 
Since  the  fierce  efforts  ef  distemper'd  rage 
Nor  'hates   her  vigor,    nor   iter  pow'rs  de- 
stroys, 
Say,  shall  her  lustre  death  itself  impair  ? 
When  in  high  noon  she  rides,  then  sets  in  dark 
despair  ? 

XXVI. 

Though  through  the  heart  no  purple  tide  should 
flow, 
No   quiv'ring   nerve  should   vibrate  to    the 
brain, 
The  mental  pow'rs  no  mean  dependence  know  j 
Thought  may  survive,  and  each  fair  passion 
reign; 
As  when  Lucina  ends  the  pangful  strife, 
Lifts  the  young  babe,  and  Jights  her  lambent 
flame, 
Some  pow'rs  new -waking  hail  the   dawning 
life. 
Some    unsuspended    lhe,    unchangd,     the 
same ; 
So  from  our  dust  fre-h  faculties  mav  bloom, 
Some  posthumous  survive,  and  triumph  o'ur  the 
tomb. 

XXVII. 

This  fibrous  frame  by  nature's  kindly  law, 

Which  gives  each  joy  to  keen  sensation  here,. 
O'er  purer  scenes  of  bliss  the  veil  mav  draw, 

And  cloud  reflection's  more  exalted  sphere. 
When   Death's   cold  hand  with   all-dissolving 
pow'r 
Shall  the  close  tie  with  friendly  stroke  un» 
bind, 
Alike  onr  oiortal  as  our  natal  hour 

May  to  new  being  raise  the  waking  mind  t 
On  death's  new  genial  day  the  soul  may  rise, 
Born  to  some  higher  sphere,  and   hail  some 
brightci  skies. 

XXVIII, 

The  mosSrgrown  tree,  that  shrinks  with  rolling 
years, 
The  drooping  flowers  that  die  so  soon  away, 
Let  not  thy  heart  alarm  with  boding  fe?rs, 
Nor  thy  own  ruin  date  from  their  decay  : 
The  blushing  rose  that  breathes  the  balmy  dew, 

No  pleasing  transports  of  perception  knows, 
The  rev'rend  oak,  that  circling  springs  renew. 
Thinks   not,    nor   by   long  age   experiene'd 
grows  ; 
Thy  fate  apd  theirs  confess  no  kindred  tie  : 
Though  their  frail  forms  may  fade,  shall  sense 
and  reason  die. 

0  q  *  XXIX": 
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XXIX*. 

Nor  lot  lift's  ill-,  that  m  dirr  circle  rage, 
Steal  from  thy  heaving  breast  those  labor'd 

Tiiese,  the  kind  tutors  of  thv  infant  age. 
Train  the  young  pupil  for  the  fuitirc  skies  : 

Unschopl'd  in  early  prime,  in  riper  years 

Wretched  and  scorn'd  still  strut.--  the  bearded 
boy  : 

The  tingling  rod  bcdewYl  with  briny  tear* 

its  forth  in  graceful  fruits  of  manly  joy  : 

Tlie  painful  cares  that  vix  the  toilsome  spring 

Shall  plenteous  crops  of  bliss  in  life's  last  har- 
vest bring. 

XXX. 

She  ceas'd,  and  vanish'd  into  sightless  wind  — 
O'er  my  lorn  breast  alternate  passions  sway, 
Now   Doubt  desponding  damps  the  wav'ring 
mind, 
Now  Hope  reviving  sheds  her  cheerful  ray. 
Soon  from  the  skies  in  heav'nlv  white  array *d, 
Faith   to   my  sight  reveal'd,    fair   Cherub ! 
stood, 
W  ith  life  replete  the  volume  she  display 'd, 

Sval'd  with  the  ruddy  stains  of  crimson  blood; 
Each  fear  now  starts  away,  as  spectres  tly 
\\  hen  the  sun's  orient  beam  first  gilds  the  pur- 
ple sky. 

XXXI. 

Mean  while  the  faithful  herald  of  the  day 
The  village  cock  crows  loud  with   trumpet 
shrilly 
The  warbling  lark  soars  high,  and  morning  grey 
Lifts  her  triad  forehead  o'er  the  cloud-wrapt 
hill  : 
Nature's  wild  music  fills  the  vocal  vale  ; 

Tie  bl<  atirig  flocks  that  bite  the  dewy  ground, 

The  lowing  herds  that  graze  the  woodland  dale, 

And  cavtrn d echo, swell  the  cheerful  sound; 

Homeward  I  bend  with  clear  unclouded  mind, 

Mix  with  the  busy  world,  and  leave  each  care 

behind. 


§158.     From  the  Skipvrcck.     Falconer. 

Now,    borne    impetuous    o'er    the  boiling 
deeps, 
Her  course  to  Attic  shores  the  vessel  keeps  : 
The  pilots,  as  the  waves  behind  her  swell, 
Still  with  the  wheeling  stern  their  force  repel. 
For  this  assault  should  either  quarter  feel. 
Again  to  flank  the  tempest  she  might  reel. 
The  steersmen  every  bidden  turn  applv  ; 
To  right  and  left  the  spoke-  alternate  fly. 
Thus  when  some  conqucr'd  host  retreats  in  fear, 
The  bravest  leaders  guard  the  broken  rear} 
Indignant  they  retire,  and  long  oppose 
Superior  armies  that  around  them  close; 
Snll  shield  the  flanks ;  the   routed   squadrons 

join  ; 
And  guid-  the  flight  in  one  embodied  line  : 


So  they  direct  the  flying  bark  before 

Th'  impelling  floods  that  lash  her  to  the  shore. 

As  some  benighted  traveller,  thro'  the  shade, 

Explores  the  devious  path  with  heart  dismay 'd J 

While  prowling  savages  behind  him  roar, 

And  yawning  pits  and  quagmires  lurk  before-^ 

High  o'er  the  poop  th'  audacious  seas  aspire, 

Uproll'd  in  hills  of  fluctuating  tire. 

As  some  fell  conqueror,  frantic  with  success, 

Shells  o'er  the  nations  ruin  and  distress  ; 

So  while  the  wat'ry  wilderness  he  roams, 

Iii  •ens'd  to  sevenfold  rage  the  tempest  foams  ; 

And  o'er  the  trembling  pines,  abo-\e,  below, 

Shrill  thro'  the  cordage  howls,   with  notes  of 

woe. 
Now  thunders,  wafted  from  the  burning  zone, 
Growl,  from  afar,  a  deaf  and  hollow  groan  I 
The  ship's  high  battlements,  to  either  side 
For  ever  rocking,  drink  the  briny  tide  : 
Her  joints  unhing'd,  in  palsied  languors  play, 
As  ice  dissolves  beneath  the  noontide  ray. 
The  skies,  asunder  torn,  a  deluge  pour; 
The    impetuous    hail     descends    in    whirling 

shower. 
High  on  the  masts,  with  pale  and  livid  rays, 
Amid  the  gloom  portentous  meteors  blaze. 
Th'  aetherial  dome,  in  mournful  pomp  array 'd. 
Now  lurks  behind  impenetrable  shade  ; 
Now,  flashing  round  intolerable  light, 
Redoubles  all  the  terrors  of  the  night. 
Such  terror  Sinai's  quaking  hill  o'erspread, 
When  heaven's  loud  trumpet  sounded  o'er  his 

head. 
It  seem'd,  the  wrathful  Angel  of  the  wind 
Had  all  the  horrors  of  the  skies  combin'd  ; 
And  here  to  one  ill-fated  ship  oppos'd, 
At  once  the  dreadful  magazine  disclos'd. 
And  lo  !  tremendous  o'er  the  deep  he  springs, 
TU'     inflaming     sulphur     flashing    from    his 

wings ! 
Hark  !    his    strong   voice    the    dismal   silence 

breaks ! 
Mad  chaos  from  the  chains  of  death  awakes  ! 
Loud  and  more  loud  the  rolling  peals  enlarge, 
And    blue    on   deck    their   blazing  sides  dis- 

char^f  : 
There,  all  aghast,  the  shivering  wretches  stood, 
While  chill  suspense  and  fear  congeal'd  their 

blood. 
Now  in  a  deluge  bursts  the  living  flame, 
And  dread  concussion  rends  th'  aetherial  frame; 
Sick  earth  convulsive    groans  from    shore    to 

shore, 
And  nature  shuddering  feels  the  horrid  roar. 

Still  the  sad  prospect  rises  on  my  sight, 
Reveal'd  in  all  its  mournful  shade  and  light. 
Swift  thro'  my  pulses  glides  the  kindling  tire, 
As  lightning  glances  on  th'  electric  wire. 
Uut  ah!  the  force  of  numbers  strives  in  vain, 
The  glowing  scene  unequal  to  sustain. 

Hut  lo!  at  last,  from  tenfold  darkness  born, 
Forth  issues  o>r  the  wave  the  weeping  mom. 
Hail,  sacred  vision!  who,  on  orient  wing, 
The  cheering  dawn  of  light  propitious  bring! 
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All  namrc  imilling  hail'd  the  vivid  ray. 
Thai  gave  her  beauties  to  returning  day : 
.All  but  our  ship,  that,  groaning  on  the  tide, 
No  kind  relief,  no  gleam  of  hope  descry'd. 
For  now  in  front,  tier  trembling  inmates  see 
The  hillsof  Greece  cmer/nig  011  the  lee. 
So  the  lost  lover  views  thai  fatal  morn, 
On  which,  forever  from  his  bosom  torn. 
The    nymph    atlor'd    resigns    her    blooming 

charms, 
To  bios*  with  low  some  happier  rival's  arm?, 
So  to  Eliza  daw  nil  that  cruel  day, 
That  tore  /Eneas  from  her  arms  away  ; 
That  saw  him  parting,  never  to  return, 
Herself  in  funeral  flames  decreed  to  hum. 
O  yet  in  clouds  thou  genial  source  of  light, 
Conceal  thy  radiant  glories  from  our  sight ! 
Go,  with  thy  smile  adorn  the  happy  plain, 


And  forward  leaping  with  tumultuous  haste, 
As  on  the  tempest's  wing  the  isle  -he  ptist. 
With  longing  e\es,  and  agony  of  mind, 
The  sailors  view  this  refuge  left  behind  ; 

Happy  to  bribe,  with  India's  richest  ore, 
A  -ate  accession  to  that  barren  -rmrc! 

When  in  the  dark  Peruvian  mine  ronfin'd, 
Lost  lo  ihe  cheerful  commerce  of  mankind, 
The  groaning  captive  wastes  his  life  away, 
For  ever  exiled  from  the  realms  of  day; 
Not  equal  panes  his  bosom  ionise, 
When  far  above  the  sacred  light  he  eye*, 
While,  all  forlorn,  the  victim  pines  in  vain, 
For  scenes  he  never  shah  possess  again. 

Hut  now  Athenian  mountains  they  descry, 
\ml  o'er  the  sur.a1  C'olonua  frowns  on  high. 
Beside  the  cape's  projecting  verge  is  plac'd 
:  A  range  of  columns,  long  by  time  defae'd  ; 


And  gild  the  scenes  where  health  and  pleasure   First  planted  by  devotion  to  sustain. 


reign  : 
But  let  not  here,  in  scorn,  thy  wanton  beam 
liiMilt  the  dreadful  grandeui  of  mv  theme! 


In  elder  times,  Tritonia's  sacred  fane. 

Foams  the  wild  beach  below  with  madtfning 


the 


\\  hile  shoreward  now  the  boundiu 

Hies, 
Full  in  her  van  St.  George's  cliffs  arise  : 
High  o'er  the  rest  a  pointed  crag  is  seen, 
That  hung  projecting  o'er  a  mossy  green. 
Nearer  and  nearer  now  ihe  danger  grows, 
And  all  their  skill  relentless  fates  oppose. 
For,    while   more   eastward   they    direct 

prow, 
Enormous  waves  the  quivering  deck  o'erflow. 
While,  as  she  wheels,  unable  to  subdue 
Her  sallies,  still  they  dread  her  broaching-tO. 
Alarming  thought  !   f  >r  now  no  more  a-lee 
Her  riven  side  could  bear  in'  invading  sea  ; 
And  if  the  following  surge  she  scud-  before, 
Headlong  she  runs  upon  the  dreadful  shore  ; 
A    shore    where    shelves    and    hidden    rock 

abound, 


rage, 


vessel1  Where   waves   and  rocks  a   dreadful    combat 


.  wa8e- 
The  sickly  heaven,  fermenting  with  it.-  freight. 

Still  vomits  o'er  the  main  the  feverish  weight: 

And   now,   while  wing'd  with  ruin  from    on 

high, 

;  Thro'  the  rent  cloud  the  ragged  lightnings  fly, 

A   fla-h,    quick-glancing    on    the    nerves    of 

light, 

Struck  the  pale  helmsman  with  eternal  night  : 

',  Rodmend,  who  heard  a  piteous  groan  behind. 

[Touch'd    with    compassion    gaz'd   upon    the 

blind  ; 

1  And  while  around  his  sad  companions  crowd, 

'  He  guides  th'  unhappy  victim  to  the  shroud.- 

Hie  thee  aloft,  my  gallant  friend!  he  cries ; 

,  Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  relies  !— 

The  helm,  bereft  of  half  its  vital  force. 

Where  death  in  secret  ambush  lurks  around.—  Now  scarce  subdu'd  the  -wild  unbridled  en-.--  . 


Far  less  dismay 'd,  Anchises'  wandering  son 
Was  seen  the  straits  of  Sicily  to  shun  : 
When  P.dinurus,  from  the  helm,  descry'd 
The  roeks of  Scylla  on  his  eastern  side  ; 

While  in  the  west,   with   hideous  yawn  dis- 

clos'd, 
His  onward  path  Charybdis'  gulph  oppos'd  ; 
The  double  danger  as  by  turns  he  view'd. 
His  wheeling  bark  her  arduous  track  pursu'd. 
Thus,  while  to  right  and  left  destruction  lies, 
Between  th'  extremes  the  daring  vessel  flies. 
With  boundless  involution,  burstingb'er 
The  marble-cliffs,  loud-dashing  surges  roar. 
Hoarse   thro' each  winding  creek  the  tempest 

raves, 
And  hollow  rocks  repeat  the  groan  of  waves. 
Destruction  round  th'  insatiate  coast  prepares. 
To   crush   the    trembling    ship,     unnumbtr'd 

snares. 
But  haply  now  she  'scapes  the  fatal  strand, 
Tho'  scarce  ten  fa'.homs  distant  from  the  land. 
Swift  as  the  weapon  issuing  from  the  how, 
She  cleaves  the  burning  waters  with  her  prow  ; 


?uiek  to  th'  abandon'd  wheel  Arion  came, 
he  ship's  tempestuous  sallies  to  reclaim. 
!  Amaz'd  he  saw  her,  o'er  the  sounding  foam 
Upborn,  to  right  and  left  distracted  roam. 
So  gaz'd  voting  Phaeton,  with  pale  dismay, 
When  mounted  on  the  flaming  car  of  day, 
With  rash   and  impious  hand    the    stripling 

try'd 
Th'  immortal  coursers  of  the  sun  to  guide.— 
The  vessel,  while  the  dread  event  draws  nigh, 
Seems  more  impatient  o'er  the  waves  to  flv  : 
Fate  spurs  her  on. — Thus  issuing  from  afar, 
Advances  to  the  sun  some  blazing  star  ; 
And,  as  it  feels  th'  attraction's  kindling;  force, 
Springs  onward  with  accelerated  course. 

With  mournful  look  the  seamen  ej'd   the 
strand, 
Where  death's  inexorable  jiws  txpand  : 
Swift  from  their  minds  elaps'd  all  dangers  pa-t, 
As,  dumb  with  terror,  they  beheld  the  last. 
Now   on  the  trembling  shrouds,   before,   be- 
hind, 
In  mute-suspense  they  mount  into  the  wind.— 
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T  »e  (sei.ius  of  the  aW-p,  on  rapid  vsing. 
'JTm  black  eventful  moment  seeni'd  to  bring. 
.    S  -icr-  on  tiif  surgt  l'i 
I  thcii  infernal  horses  to  tin-  prune. — 
The   stirrmen    now  rcctiv'd  their    Las'    com- 
mand. 
To  wheel  fhc  vessel  sidelong  to  the  strand. 
Twelve  sailors,  on  the  foremast  who  depend, 
High  on  the  platform  of  the  top  ascend  ; 
T         retreat!  for  while  the  plunging  prow 
Immerges  headlong  in  the  wave  below, 
Down-prcst  by    wat'ry    weight   the    bowsprit 

bends, 
.And  from  above  the  stem  deep  crashing  rends. 
Beneath  her  beak  the  floating  ruin1-  lie  ; 
The  foremast  totters,  unsustain'd  on  high  ; 
And  now  the  ship,  fore-lifted  by  the  sea, 
Hurls  the  tall  fabric  backward  o'er  her  lee  ; 
While,  in  the  genera]  wreck,  the  faithful  stay 
Drags  lac  main-topmast  from  its  post  away. 
Flung  from  the  mast  the  seamen  stri\e  in  vain 
Thro' hostile  floods  theirvessel  f  i  retain. 
The  wa\\>  thej  buffet,  till,  bereft  of  strength, 
O'erpower'd  they  yield  to  cruel  fate  at  length. 
The  hostile  waters  close  around  their  head, 
They  fink  for  ever,  nuinber'd  with  the  dead  ! 

Those  who  remain  their  fearful  doom  await, 
Nor  bui^er  mourn  their  lost  companions'  fate. 
The  heart  that  bleeds  with  sorrows  all  its  own, 
Forgets  the  panes  of  friendship  to  bemoan. — 
Albert  and  Rodmondand  Palemon  here, 
With  \oung  A  Hon,  on  the  mast  appear; 
Even  they,  amid  th"  unspeakable  distress 
In  every  look  distracting  thoughts  confess ; 
In  every  vein  the  refinent  blood  congeals, 
And  every  bosom  fatal  terror  feels. 
Inclos'd  \\  ith  all  the  demons  of  the  main, 
They  view'd  th'  adjacent  shore,   but  view'd   in 

vain. 
Such  torments  in  the  drear  abodes  of  hell, 
Where  'ad  despair  laments  with  rueful  veil, 
Such  torments  agonise  the  damned  breast, 
While  fancy  views  the  mansions  of  the  blest, 
For  heaven's  sweet  help  their  suppliant  cries 

implore  ; 
But  heaven,  relentless,  deigns  to  help  no  more! 

And  now,  lash'd  on  by  destiny  severe, 
With  horror  fraught,  the  dreadful  scene  drew 

roar  ! 
The  ship  hang->  hovering  on  the  verge  of  death, 
Hell  yawns,   rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  be- 
neath !  — 
In  vain,  alas!  the  sacred  shades  of  yore 
Would  arm  the  mind  with  philosophic  lore  ; 
In  >ain  they'd  teach  u~,  at  the  latest  breath, 
To  smile  serene  amid  the  pangs  of  death. 
E  ••  n  Zeno's  self,  and  Epictettu  old, 
Tills  fell  abyss  had  shudder' d  to  behold. 
Had  Socrates,  for  godlike  virtue-  fam'd, 
And  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  proclaim'd, 
Reheld  this  scene  of  phrenzy  and  distress, 
His  soul  had  trembled  to  its  last  recess  !  — 
O  yet  confirm  rnv  heart,  ye  power-  above, 
This  la-t  tremendous  shock  of  fate  to  prou\ 


The  tottering  frame  of  reason  yet  sustain!' 
Not  let  this  total  ruin  whirl  mv  brain  ! 

In  vain  the  cords  and  axes    were    prepar'd. 
For  now  th'  audacious  seas  insult  the   yard  ; 
Huh  o'er  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  shade, 
And  o'er  her  burst,    in  terrible  cascade. 
Uplifted  on  the  surge,  to  heaven  she  flies, 
Her  shatter'd   top  half  buried  in  the  skies, 
Then    headlong    plunging    thunder     on    the 

and, 
Farth  groans !     air  trembles !     and  the  deeps 

resound  ! 
Her  giant  bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels, 
And  qui\cring  with  the  wound,   in  torment, 

reels. 
So  reek,  convuls'd  with  agonising  throes, 
The     bleeding   bull     beneath    the    inurd'rc.r's 

blows.  — 
Again  she  plunges'  hark!  a  second  shock 
bears  her  Strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock! 
Down   on  the  vale  of  death,  with  dismal  cries, 
The  fated  victims  shuddering  roll  their  eyes 
In  wild  despair;    while  vet  another  stroke, 
Willi  decj)  convulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak: 
Till  like  the  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  lurking  demons  of  destruction  dwell. 
At  length  asunder   torn  her  frame  divides, 
And  cra-hing  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tides. 

()  were  it  mine  with  tuneful  Marc's  art 
To  wake  to  sympathy  the  feeling  heart  ; 
Like   him    to   smooth  and  mournful  \er-e  to 

dress 
In  rill  the  pomp  of  cxrpiisite  distress! 
Then,  too  severely  taught  by  cruel  fate 
To  share  in  all  the  perils  I  relate, 
Then  might  I  with  unrivall'd  strains  deplore 
lb'  impervious  horrors  of  a  leeward  shore. 
As  o'er  the  surge    the   stooping  main-mast 

hung. 
Still  on  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung : 
Some,  Struggling,  on  a  broken  crag  were  cast, 
And  there  by  oozy  tangles  grappled  fast-. 
Awhile  they  bore  o'erwhelming  billows  rage, 
Unequal  combat  with  their  fate  to  wage; 
Till  all  benumb'd  and  feeble  they  forego 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  below. 
Some,     from    the    main-yard-arm    impetuous 

thrown 
On  marble  ridges,  die  without  a  groan. 
Three  with  Palemon  on  their  skill  depend, 
And  from  the  wreck  on  oars  and  rafts  descend. 
Now  on  the  mountain-wave  on  high  they  ride, 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  til'  involving 

tide  : 
Till  one,  who  seems  in  agony,  to  strive, 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive  ; 
The  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew, 
And  prcst  the  stony  beach,  a  lifeless  crew! 

Next,  O  unhappy  chief!  th'  eternal  doom 
Of  heaven  decreed  thee  to  the  briny  tomb! 
\\  hat  scenes  of  misery  torment  thy  view  ! 
What  painful  struggles  of  thv  dyiniz  crew  1 
Thy  perish'd  hopes  all  buried  in  the  flood, 
O'erspread  with  corns !  red  with  human  blood ! 

So 
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So  pjerc'd  with  anguish  hoary  Priam  gaz'd, 
W  hen  Troy's  impc  rial  domes  in  ruin  Blaz'd  ; 
W  hilr  lie,  severest  sorrow  doom'd  to  feci, 
Expire!  beneath  the  victor's  murdering  steel. 
Thus  with  l>is  helpless  partners  till  the  last, 
Sad  refuge  !   Albert  hugs  the  floating  mast ; 
Hi-  soul  could  yet  sustain  the  mortal  blow, 
Hut  droops,  alas  !  beneath  superior  woe  : 
For  now  soft  nature's  sympathetic  chain 
Tugs  it  his  yearning  heart  with  powerful  strain; 
His  faithful  wife  for  ever  doom'd  to  mourn 
For  him,  alas !   who  never  shall  return  ; 
To  black  adversity '8  approach  expos'd, 
With  want  and  hardships  unforeseen  enclosed; 
His  lovely  daughter  left  without  a  friend, 
Her  innocence  to  succour  and  defend  ; 
By  youth  and  indigence  set  forth  a  prey 
To  Lawless  guilt,  that  flatter?  to  betray  — 
While  these  reflections  rack  his  feeling  mind, 
Ibnlinond,  who  hung  beside,  his  grasp resign'd; 
And,  as  the  tumbling  wafers  o'er  him  loll'd, 
His   out-stretch'd  arms  the   master's  legs  en- 
fold— 
Sad  Albert  feels  his  dissolution  near,  1 

And  strives  in  vain  his  fetter'd  limbs  to  clear}? 
For  death  bids  every  clinching  joint  adhere.  J 
All-faint,  to  heaven  he  throws  his  dying  eves, 
And,  "O  protect  my  wife  and  child!"  he  cries : 
The  gushing  streams  roll  back  th'  unftnish'd 

sound  ! 
He  gasps  !  he  dies !  and  tumbles  to  the  ground! 

_  Five  only  left  of  all  the  perish'd  throng, 
^  et  ride  the  pine  which  shoreward  drives  along; 
With  these  Arion  still  his  hold  secures 
And  all  the  assaults  of  hostile  waves  endures*. 
O'er  the  dire  prospect  as  for  life  he  strives, 
He  looks  if  poor  Palemon  yet  survives. 
Ah  wherefore,  trusting  to  unequal  art. 
Didst  thou,  incautious  !    from  the  wreck   de- 
part ? 
Alas  !   these  rocks  all  human  skill  defv, 
Who  strikes  them  once  beyond  relief  must  die: 
And  now,  sore  wounded,  thou  perhaps  art  tost 
On  these.   />r  in  some  oozv  cavern  lost. 
Thus  thought  Arion,  anxious  gazing  round 
Jn  vain,  his  eves  no  more  Palemon  found. 
The  demons  of  destruction  hover  nigh, 
And  thick  their  mortal  shafts  corhmission'o"  Hy. 
And  now  a  breaking  surge,  with  forceful  sway, 
Two  next  Arion  furious  tears  away. 
Hurl'd  on  the  crags,   behold,  they  gasp!    they 

bleed  ! 
And,  groaning,  cling  upon  th'  elusive  we^ed!  — 
Another  billow  bursts  in  boundless  roar  ! 
Arion  sinks !   anil  .Memory  views  no  more  ! 
I  la  !  total  night  and  horror  here  preside  ! 
My  stuon'd  ear  tingles  to  the  whizzing  tide  ! 
It  is  the  funeral  knell!  and,  gliding  near, 
Methinks  the  phantoms  of  the  dead  appear  ! 
But  lo  !  emerging  from  the  watery  grave, 
Again  they  float  incumbent  on  the  wave  ! 
Again  the  dismal  prospect  opens  round, 
'Die    wreck,    the    shores,   the   dying,    and   the 
drown'd ! 


And  see  !  enfeebled  bv  repeated  shocks. 
Those  two  who  scramble  on  th'  adjacent  rocks. 
Their  faithless  hold  no  longer  can  retain, 
They  sink  o'etwhelm'd and  never  rise  Sjgarn! 

Two  with  Arion  yet  the  mast  upbore', 
That  now  above  the  ridges  reach'd  the  -bore  : 
Still    trembling    to    descend,    they    downward 

\\  it ii  horror  pale,  and  torpid  with  amaze  : 
The  floods  recoil !  the  ground  appears  below! 
And  life's  faint  embers  now  rekindling  glow  -. 
Awhile  they  wait  th'  exhausted  wave,  retreat, 
Then  climb  slow  up  the  beach  with  hands  and 

feet. 

O  Heaven  !   deliver'd  by  whose  sovereign  hand. 
Still  on  the  brink  of  h-'ll  they  shuddering  stand, 
Receive  the  languid  ihcerise  they  bestow. 
That   damp   with  death  appears  not  yet   to 

glow. 
To  thee  each  soul  the  wnrm  oblation  pays, 
With  trembling  ardor  of  unequal  praise  ; 
In  every  heart  dismay  with  wonder  strives, 
And  Hope  the  sicken'd  spark  of  life  revives  ; 
Her  magic  powers  their  exil'd  health  restore, 
Till  horror  and  despair  are  felt  no  more. 

A  troop  of  Grecians  who  inhabit  nigh, 
And  oft  these  perils  of  the  deep  descry, 
Rous'd  bv  the  blustering  tempest  of  the  night, 
Anxious   had  climb'd  Golonna's   neighbouring 

height  ; 
When  gazing  downward  on  th'  adjacent  flood, 
j  Full  to  their  view  the  scene  of  ruin  stood  ; 
The  surf  with  mangled  bodies  strew'd  around, 
And    those  vet   breathing  on  the  sea-wash'd 

ground  ! 
Tho'  lost  to  science  and  the  nobler  arts, 
Yet  nature's  lor-  inform'd  their  feeling  he3rts  .- 
Strait  down  the  vale  with  hast'ning  steps  th»  y 

hied, 
Th'  unhappy  suff'rers  to  assist  and  guide. 
Mean  while  those  three  escap'd  beneath  ex- 
plore 
The   first  adventurous  youth   who  reach'd  the 

shore :        , 
Panting,  with  eves  averted  from  the  day. 
Prone,  helpless,  on  the  tangly  beach  he  hy  — 
It  is  Palemon  :  —  oh  !  what  tumults  roll 
With  hope  and  terror  in  Arum's  soul  1 
If  vet  unhurt  he  lives  again  to  view 
Hi's  friend  and  this  sole  remnant  of  our  crew  I 
With  us  to  travel  thro'  this  foreign  zone, 
And  share  the  future  good  or  ill  unknown. 
Arion  thus  ;  but  ah  !  sad  doom  of  fate  ! 
That  bleeding  Memory  sorrows  to  relate, 
AVhfle  yet  afloat  on  some  resisting  rock. 
His  ribs  were  daslul  and   fractur'd  with  the 

shock  : 
U*."rt-ptercing  sight !  those  cheeks  so  late  ar- 
ray'd, 
In  beauty's  bloom,  are  pale  with  mortal  shade  ? 
Distilling  blood  his  lovely  breast  o'erspread, 
And  clogg'd  the  golden  tresses  of  his  head  ! 
Nor  yet  the  lungs  by  this  pernicious  stroke 
Were  wounded,  or  the  vocal  organs  broke. 

Down 
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Down  from  his  neck,   with 

ray'd, 
Toy  image,  lovely  Anna  !  hung  portray'd  ; 
Th'  uucuascious  ri^ure  smiling  all  serene, 

led  in  a  gulden  chain  was  seen. 
IL.-t  thou,  soft  maiden!  in  this  hour  of  woe, 
Beheld  him  writhing  from  the  deadly  blow, 

\\  hat  force  of  art,  v\  lut  language  could.exprcss 
Thine  agony  :   thine  exquisite  distress  I 

But  thou,  alas  !  art  doom'd  to  weep  in  vain 
For  him  thine  eyes  shall  never  see  again  ! 
\\  ith  dumb  amazement  pale,  Ariou  gaz'd, 
And  cautiously  the  wounded  youth  uprais'd  ; 
Palemon  then,  with  cruel  pangs  opprest, 
In  (altering  accents  thus  his  friend  address'd  : 
"  O  rescu'd  from  destruction  late  so  nigh, 
"  Beneath    whose    fatal    influence    doom'd   I 

lie  ; 
"  Are  we  then  exil'd  to  tin's  last  retreat 
"  Of  life,  unhappy  !'  thus  decreed  to  meet  ? 
"  Ah  !   how  unlike  what  ve.-ter-mom  enjoy 'd, 
*'  Inchantinghopcs,  (cr  ever  now  destroy 'd ! 
*'  For  wounded  far  beyond  all  healing  power, 
'    Paleiuon  die-,  and  this  his  final  hour: 
"  Bv  those  fell  breakers;  wherein  vain  1  strove, 
"  At  once  cut  off  from  fortune,  life  and  love! 
••  Fir  other  scenes  must  soon  present  my  sight, 
"  That  lie  deep-buried  vet  in  tenfold  night. 
"  Ah  1   wretched  father  of  a  wretched  son, 
*'  Whom  thy  paternal  prudence  has  undone ! 
"  How -will  remembrance  of  this  blinded  care 
••  Bend  down  thy  liead  with  anguish  and  des- 
pair ! 
"  Such  dire  effects  from  avarice  arise, 
"  That,  deaf  to  nature's  voice,  and  vainly  wise, 
"  With  force  serere  endeavours  to  control 
"  The  noblest  passions  that  inspire  the  soul. 
"  But  O,  thou  sacred  Power  !  whose  law  con- 
nects 
"  Th*  eternal  chain  of  causes  and  effect,, 
*•  T.et  not  thy  chastening  ministers  of  rage 
**  Alf^ci  with  sharp  remorse  his  feeble  age  \ 
•'  And  you,  Arion  !  who  with  these  the  last 
"  Of  ali  our  crew  survive  tin;  Shipwreck  past' — 
•'  Ah!    cease   to  inuurn !    those   friendly  tears 

restrain ! 
"  Nor  give  my  dying  moments  keener  pain  ! 
"  Since  heaven,  may  soon  thy  wandering  steps 

restore, 
11  When    parted    hence,   to   England's  distant 
shore;  [fate, 

•'  Should'**  thou,  th'  unwilling  messenger  of 
"  To  him  the  tragic  story  first  relate, 
'*  Oh  !    friendship's  generous  ardor  then  sup- 
press ! 
"  Nor  hint  the  fatal  cause  of  my  distress; 
4*  Nor  let  each  horrid  incident  sustain 
"•  The  lengthened  tale  to  aggravate  his  pain. 
*'  Ah  !  then  remember  well  my  last  request 
"  For  her  who  terms  for  ever  in  my  breast ; 
•;  Yet  let  him  prove  a  father  and  a  friend, 
"  The  helpless  maid  to  succour  and  defend. 
"  Say,  I  this  suit  implor'd  with  pjrting  breath, 
*.'  So  heaven  befriend  him  al  his  hour  of  death! 
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"  But  oh  !  to  lovely  Anna  should'st  thou  tell 

"  W  bat  dire  untimely  end  thy  friend  betel, 

"  Draw  o'er  the  dismal  scene  soft  pity's  veil, 

"  And  lightl)  touch  the  lamentable  iale  : 

"  ."say  that  my  love,  inviolably  true, 

"  No  change,  no  diminution  ever  knew, 

"  Ld!  her  bright  image,  pendent  on  my  neck, 

*•  Is  all  Palemon  rescu'd  from  the  wreck  ; 

"  Take  it  and  say,  when  panting  in  the  wave, 

"  1  struggled,  life  and  this  alone  to  save  ! 

"  My  soul  that   fluttering  hastens  to  be  free, 
"  Would    yet   a    train  of  thoughts  impart  to 

thee', 
"But  strives  in  vain!  —  the   chilling    ice    of 

death 
"  Congeals  my  blood,  and  choaks  the  stream  of 

breath ': 
"  Reign  d  she  quits  her  comfortless  abode, 
"To course  that  loDg,  unknown,  eternal  road.— 
"  O  sacred  Source  of  ever-living  lickt ! 
"  Conduct  the  weary  wanderer  in  her  flight! 
"  Direct  her  onward  to  that  peaceful  shore, 
"  Where   peril,    pain  and   death   are    felt  no  I 

more! 
"  When  thou  some  tale  of  hapless  love  shall 

hear, 
"  Thai  steals  from  pity's  eye  the  melting  tear, 
"  Of  two  chaste  hearts,  by  mutual  passion  join'd, 
"  To  absence,  sorrow,  and  despair  consigti'd  ;     * 
"  Oh  !   then,  to  swell  the  tides  of  social  woe, 
"  That  heal  th'  afflicted  bosom  they  o'erflow, 
"  While  Memory  dictates,  this  sail  shipwreck  j 

tell, 
"  And  what  distress  the  wretched  friend  befrl  ! 
"  Then,  while  in  streams  of  soft  compassion 

drown'd, 
"  The  swains  lament,  and  maidens  weeparound; 
"  While  lisping  children,   touch'd  with  infant 

fear,  [tear  ; 

"  With  wonder  gaze,  and  drop  th'  unconscious 
"  Oh  !  then  this  moral  bid  their  souls  retain, 
"  All  thoughts  of  happiness  on  earth  arc  vain." 
The  las!  faint  accents  trembled  on  his  tongue, 
That  now  inactive  to  the  palate  clung  ; 
His  hokum  heaves  a  mortal  groan  —  he  dies  1 
And  shades  eternal  sink  upon  his  eyes  ! 

As  thus  defae'd  in  death  Palemon  lay, 
Arion  gnz'd  upon  the  lifeless  clay  ; 
Tranfix'd  he  stood,  with  awful  terror  fill'd, 
While  down  hi-  cheek  the  silent  drops distill'd. 

Oh,  ill-starr'd  vot'rv  of  unspotted  truth! 
Untimely  perish'd  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
Should  e'er  thv  friend  arrive  on  Albion's  land, 
He  will  obev,  tho'  painful,  thy  demand  : 
His  tongue  the  dreadful  -tory  shall  display, 
Anil  all  the  horrors  of  this  dismal  day  ! 
Disastrous  day  !   what  ruin  hast  thou  bred  ! 
What  anguish  to  the  living  and  the  dead! 
How  bast  thou  left  the  widow  all  forlorn, 
And  ever  doom'd  the  orphan  child  to  mourn  ; 
Thro'  life's  sad  journev  hopeless  to  complain  ! 
Can  sacred  justice  these  events  ordain  ? 
Hut,  O  my  soul  !  avoid  that  wondrous  maze, 
Where  reason,  lost  in  endless  error,  strays ! 

A3 
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Now  hud  the  Grecians  on  the  beach  arriv'd, 
To  lid  the  helpless  few  who  yet  surviv'd  : 
\V  hile  passing  they  behold  the  waves  o'ersprtad 
With  shattcr'd  rati-,  and  corses  of  the  dead, 
Three  still  alive,  benumb'd  and  faint  they   find, 
In' mournful  silence  on  a  rock  rechu'd. 
The  generous  natives,  niov'd  with  sucial  pain, 
The  feeble  strangers  in  their  arms  sustain  ; 
With  pitying  signs  their  hapless  lot  deplore, 
And  lead  them  trembling  from  the  fatal  shore 


§  UiQ.     Pulpit  Eloquence  from   the  English 
Orator. 
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The>j  deem  not  (as  my  previous  strains  have 

taught) 
Religion,  a  cold  mctaphysic  form, 
Musing  o'er  moral  problems,  and  confin'd 
To  wisdom's  eyes  alone  —  behold,  she  sits, 
Whileyair^  unveils  her  to  the  vulgar  gaze, 
Streaming  cherubic  effluence  o'er  her  heaven 
Of  spotless  azure!  To  the  dazzling  light 
Her  everlasting  robe,  the  abestos  floats 
In  vivid  folds.     Around  her  emerald  throne 
The  passions  tremble  at  her  awful  beck  — - 
"  Her  ministers  as  flaming  tire,"  to  waft 
Into  the  mortal  bosom  the  pure  spark 
/Ethereal,  that  refines  our  thought  !   Hence  fly 
t-The  words   that  burn  ;    while  her   impulsive 

power 
Imparts  an  oratory  only  less 
Than  what  inspir'd  the  apostles,  when  of  old 
They  spake  a  11  tongues,  and  saw  con  fusion's  reign, 
The  curse  of  jarring  Shinar,  disappear. 

And  lo  !  she  hails  her  Albion  as  the  spot 
Auspicious  to  her  orators,  tho',  long, 
Unfriended  ;  whilst,  in  other  climes,  tlie  pomp 
Of  tyranny  and  superstition  frowns, 
Ungenial  inmates ;  and  in  sloih  supine 
Snores  the  dark  priory,  or  proud  conclaves  vaunt 
Their  hicrarchal  honors  !     Here  the  mind 
Shall  rive  unshackled,  if  too  nice  a  sense 
Fastidious  intervene  not,  to  retard 
Its  flights !  Here  pathos  may  exert  its  powers. 

First  therefore,  to  produce  the  pathos,  fix 
Upon  the  great  emotions  of  the  soul 
The  mental  eve  ;  and  deem  thy  hearers  mov'd 
By  similar  sensations.     Thus  the  case 
Of  others  may  be  accuratelv  drawn 
From  thine  assenting  heart  that  feels  it  true. 

Thus  intimately  versant  in  the  soul's 
Quick    movements,   thou  wilt   never   harshly 

treat 
What  should  be  sentry  turn'd  to  virtue's  road  ; 
Removing  each  obstruction  that  may  bar 
Persuasion,  and  preparing  every  mind 


By  lenient  measures,  ere  thy  art  unfold 
Doctrines,  whose  aspect  suits  not  worldly  pride. 
Or  idle  vanity,  or  sensual  care. 


Free  to  receive  thy  lemons,  shall  the  heart 
Attend  them,  unrevoking.     Then  affect. 
And  in  repeated  agitation  keep, 
By  thy  displays  of  sacred  truth,  the  race 
Of  passion  j  which,  attemper' d  into  shapes 
Resembling  scarce  their  former  guise,  and  held 
In  close  engagement,  rarely  shall  relapse 
Again  imbruted,  amid  earthly  things. 

Meantime  thy  style  familiar,  that  alludes 
V\  ith  pleasing  Retrospect  to  recent  scenes. 
Shall  interest  even  bosom.     With  the  voice 
Of  condescending  gentleness,  address 
Thy  kindred  people.     Shun  the  distant  air. 
The  formal :  shun  the  flippancy  too  smooth, 
The  lightness  too  theatrical ;  the  starts 
That  waken  for  awhile  the  listening  cur, 
But  waken  to  antipathy.     Be  warm, 
Yet  grave  :   unite  an  animated  soul 
With  dignified  demeanor  ;  and,  untouch'd 
By  the  vainglory  that  on  Herod  beam'd 
A  momentary  rapture,  big  with  death, 
Preach  not  thyself;  but  nurse  an  ardent  zeal 
As  for  thy  offspring  rang'il  below  !    The  tire 
Of  exhortation  haply  may  diffuse 
Thy  piety,  thy  virtues ;  as  they  see 
The  emotions  of  a  parent.     But  beware 
Of  overacted  violence,  that  turns 
To  ridicule  the  best-imagin'd  strain. 

The  pulpit-speakers  that  arose  to  fame, 
Kre  Britain  from  asperities  had  clear'd 
Her  language,  opening  to  thee  ample  stores 
For    eloquence,     may    cool    the    intemperate 

warm  ill 
Of  passion  :  but  the  pulpit  might  in  vain 
Adopt  their  maimer.     Idly  might  a  South 
His  witty  turns  —  his  quamtnesses  display, 
Except  to  waken  laughter.     Barrow's  style, 
Redundant  and  iuvolv'd,  would  soon  oppress 
Thy  auditors :  even  Tillotson's  were  cold, 
Tho'  thick  with  oratorial  beauties  sown  ; 
And  Clarke's  exact uess,  rigorous  and  precise, 
Might  vainly  torture  the  protracted  thought 
No  —  to  thy  observation  —  to  thy  heart 
Recur  ;  nor  ever  slight  them  :  and,  now  ver^'d 
Iu  nature  and  religion,  fix  thy  choice 
Upon  the  topics  that  may  bet  enforce. 
The  moral  sen.se,  instil  into  the  soul 
The  Christian  spirit  meek,  and  mend  the  heart. 

If  to  the  moral  system  we  restrain 
Our  search,  select  such  topics  a«  are  sure 
To  suit  thy  various  audience.     To  one  point 
That  turns  on  age  or  statioji  or  the  modes 
Of  character,  thy  apt  discussions  guide. 
Unvarying.     Many  a  preacher  wanders,  wild 
O'er  human  life  ;  exhibiting  his  draughts 
Confus'd  ami  transitory  —  to  distract 
The  attentive  eye,  tiiii  wi'h  vain  gaze.^-.u- v-. 
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I-  vcnth  thy  subject? — Fix'd  w  ithin  t/hc  pale 
Of  youth,  delineate  its  peculiar  bent  — 
It*  railings,  it>  affections  ;  in  full  strength 
Show  its  appropriate  duties ;  and  address 
The  young  around  thee  with  tin-  feeling  tones 
That  f  peak  the  guardian  father  and  the  Friend. 

Or,  on  the  duties  of  maturer  years 
Descanting,  rove  not  with  digressive  wing. 

But  still  to  thy  selected  topic  true. 
Trace  the  hoar  lineaments  ef  tremulous  age 
Dropping  into  the  grave.     Trite  is  the  tale 
Of  mortal  frailness;  hut  the  gloomy  truth 
Vet  interests  and  affect-  :   and  what  affects 
Will   influence.     For,    tho'  oft  the  passions, 

rous'd 
By  vivid  strokes  of  the  pathetic,  glow 
With  but  a  momentary  flush,  and  faint 
Full  fast  away  ;  still  something  at  the  heart 
Lingers  in  feeble  pulses  inextinet, 
That  quick  recurs  to  conscience,  at  the  hour 
Of  meditated  evil  :   the  weak  sense 
By  oratorial  energies  renew'd, 
Acquires  an  active  vigor  to  repel 
The   power  of  vice.     The  pictur'd  frown  of 

death 
Hath  even  awak'd  from  lethargies  of  sin 
The  sluggard  soul ;  and  bade  it  trembling  fly 
The  horrors  that  inwrap  the  yawning  gulph. 


Here  may  thr  historic  instance  give  effect 
To  moral  portrait-.     From  the  sacred  fount 
Bring  forth  the  forcible  example.     Show 
The  grey  Barzillai's  honorable  age 
Hlacid,  iho'  to  tlte  minstrel's  warbled  voice  — 
To  the  sweet  meltings  of  luxurious  lutes 
No  more  awake  !   Show  Uczekiah  frail 
In  human  weakness,  and  -till  asking  life! 
Show  faintly  Timothv,  tho'  young,  detaeh'd 
Prom  sensual  joys,     exhibit  Lazarus  poor  — 
Arintathean  Joseph  rich,  yet  proud 
To  bear  the  Christian  banner  !   And  describe 
The  trembling  Felix!  Such  as  these  beseem 
Thy  pulpit  oratory,  opening  tracts 
Recent  in  various  beauties  ;  where  the  heart 
Throbs  with  the  keen  emotions  of  delight 
Or  fear  ;  and  (as  the  obedient  memory  stores 
The  striking  incident)  heats  every  pulse 
In  corresponding  tones  to  nature's  sense; 
Till,  sudden,  by  an  unexpected  stroke 
At  once  discover' d  to  itself,  it  sees 
Its  every  Winding  avenue  ;  shrinks  back 
From  it*  detected  vices,  (never  view'd 
Before,  but  with  a  transitory  glance); 
And  shudders  at  the  brood  ft  festers  there. 


Nor  seldom,  stealing  with  familiar  strain 
Into  his  business  and  his  bosom,  paint 
The  poor  man's  lot;  whilst  in  the  house  of  G 
The  virtuous  peasant  shall  beside  the  peer 
Stand  forth,  emboiden'd.  Tell  him,  if  the  glow 
Of  floaiine  purple  shade  o'erweening  pride, 
His  is  the  belter  livery  that  infolds 
The  limbs   of   want :   and  tell  him,  tho'  his 

hours 
Of  «till  devotional  repose  are  few, 
If  pious  meditation  -hall  await 
His  steps  into  the  field,  the  humble  vow 
Breath'd  from  amidst  his  labors,  may  ascend 
The  purest  incense  that  embalms  the  skies. 

Thus  it  behoves  thee  to  inspect  with  care 
Life's  shifting  circumstance.     The  social  ties, 
The  duties  that  reciprocally  bind 
The  human  race,  -hall  in  strong  light  appear 
Link'd  with  peculiar  stations.     Tho'  alike 
"  The  tender  charities  of  father,  son, 
"  And  brother,"  interest  all  our  mortal  race; 
Lovelier  «hall  they  attract  the  poor,  if  drawn 
Beneath  the  straw-rooff'd  dwelling,  or  the  rich, 
If  ohadow'd  in  the  splendor  of  the  dome. 

And  human  character  with  no  vain  force 
Mav  arm  thv  eloqnence.     Its  simple  forms 
Shall  strike  the  rude  spectator,  and  excite. 
The    conscious   feeling-.       But    the   draught 

v  tin'd 
Rarely  the  vulgar  apprehension  meets, 
Tho'  well  thy  pen/ciii  mimic  powers  it  prove. 


If  in  the  Christian  system,  we  behold 
The  radiant  sun  of  righteousness  arise 
With  healing  in   its  wings — to  stream  forth 

light 
Lpon  the  sterner  virtues,  to  relume 
Bv  pure  effulgence  mild  the  moral  world  ; 
I  'Tis  here  pathetic  eloquence  shall  greet 
od    Prospects  at  which  ev'n  paradise  might  fade, 
Tho'   all  its   bowers    hung    blooming   to   the 

breath 
Of  innocence  ! — 'Twas  Eden's  happv  pair 
Atmounc'd    creation's    blessings.      But    here 

burst, 
Ineffably  benign,  redemption's  rays, 
Whilst  in  a  mute  amaze  archangels  hail 
The  infinitude  of  mediatorial  love ! 


Here  shall  thy  glowing  oratory  charm 
With  an  unwonted  lustre,  as  it  meets 
The  meekness  of  the  Christian —  his  calm  eye 
Wet  with  the  tear  of  gratitude  !  To  prove 
Religion's  firmly  rooted  truths,  by  long 
Elaborate  deduction,  were  to  freeze 
That  feeling  tear  !  The  unfathomable  strain 
The  vulgar  may  admire  :   but  not  with  breath 
Mure  idly  eloquent,  the  sainted  sage 
Gather'd  around  him  on  the  rocky  shore 
The  scaly  race  that  cleave  the  hoary  deep. 

Insist  not,  therefore,  with  a  tedious  length, 
On  proofs  external.     The  strong  leading  facts 
Concisely  representing,  quickly  bring 
The  internal  evidence  to  light,  that  strikes 
Conviction  while  it  sinks  into  the  heart. 
/ 

Faith  is,  perhaps,  thy  topic.     Ah  beware 
Of  mazy  ambiguities  too  dark 
For  letter'd  mind3.     Attempt  not  to  prcmi* 
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Trre  tarring  tenets  of  innumerous  sects  ; 

But  iir  perspicuous  enarration  touch 

The  important  theme.    Clear  argument  may 

rise. 
In  short  succession  :  vet  the  historic  draught 
Shall  occupy  attention's  S ted  fast  soul. 
The  weak  apostle's  unbelief;  his  doubts 
Ouick  into  faith  resolving;  the  •despair 
Of  tortur'd  Judas,  who  in  hitter  shame  — 
In  the  blaek  writhing  of  remorse  exclaimVr, 
"  I  have  betrav'd  the  hlond  of  innocence"  — 
These  are  the  potent  instances  sublime 
Thai  best  become  thy  subject  and  thyself; 
The  bold  examples  that  command  belief; 
The  judgement  and  the  passion-  at  a  stroke 
Convince   and    move  j    repel   with    wondrous 

force 
The  sceptic's  rebel  reason  ;  and  inform 
The  meanest  intellect  with  instant  light. 

And  should  repentance  be  thy  plainer  ihcmc, 
Discourse  not  in  too  general  terms  that  fix 
Hut  feebly  on  the  memory.     Show  its  powers 
As  instaue'd  by  the  roving  son.  who  fled 
With    sorrow,    from   the    harlot's   treacherous 

smile 
To  his  Add  father's  bosom.     If  thy  speech 
The  stronger  passions  shall  address,  behold 
The  everlasting  gospel  brings  to  view. 
Amid  the  horror-  of  the  spreading  gloom 
Miraculous,  a  dying  Saviour  nail'd 
Upon  the  cross,  while  in  the  midst  is  rent 
The  temple's  vale  ;  and  the  pale  vault-  resign 
Their  dead  !   Heboid,  the  gospel  blazons  forth 
The  dissolution  of  a  world  in  flames ; 
Pictures  the  bloody  sun  ;   the  rushing  -phcres, 
The  elements  that  melt  with  fervent  heat ; 
Portrays    the    throne   of    judgement    and    the 

crowds 
That  meet  their  doom  eternal — some  ingulph'd 
In  ticry  depths  sulphureous  ;  others  high 
Among  the  saints,  and   crown'd    with   starry 

light. 

These  be  thy  topic thy  sententious  phrase 

W  ith  each  variety  of  figures  fraught 
That  heighten  the  pathetic  ;  while  exclaim 
The  affections  in  apostrophes  ;  suspend 
Attention  by  the  well-tim'd  pau.-e  ;  contrast 
The  bold-drawn  imag'ry;  or  breakaway, 
In  all  the  abruptness  of  transition,  wild. 

Thus,  whilst  thy  pulpit-oratory  lives 
In  nature,  scripture  echoes  to  its  strain  ; 
W  hether  the  cheerful  or  serene  shall  flow, 
Or  the  devout  in  feeling  beauty  breath'd, 
The  sorrowful,  the  joyous,  the  sublime. 

And  lo  !  the  oration  model'd  bv  the  rules 
Of  beautiful  arrangement,  shall  despise 
The  studied  air —  the  mechanism  that  marks 
A  chain  ol  subdivision.     Every  part 
Shall  coalesce  with  ease  ;  nor  passion  wait 
Invariably,  the  peroration'*  call. 


Such  is  the  manner  only,  that  becomes 
The  pulpit.    And  it  strikes  with  double  force, 
While  dignified  demeanor,  and  a  sense 
Of  duty  in  the  unerring  conduct  shown, 
And  fatherly  affection  nevt  r  d  unp'd 
By  low  pursuits  of  lucre,  o'er  thee  spread 
The  sunshine  of  sincerity.     Can  they, 
Whose  inconsistent  lives  not  rarely  seem 
Avery  contrast  to  the  truth*  tliev  preach, 
Reform  the  general  morals  i  —  When  the  light, 
The  volatile,  the  modish  churchman  mounts 
The  hallow'd  roatruiB  with  an  airy  step 
That  rivals  ev'n  a  Vestri.-'  ease,  and  casts 
Hi-  careless  glances  on  the  p«wj  below. 
What  are  his  bosom-feelings  I  Sure,  one  pan  r. 
One  little  pause  the  vanities  resign 
To  serious  thought  ;  as  to  his  distant  home 
Retiring  from  Augusta,  he  yet  deigns 
To  visit*  for  a  while,  hi?  vagrant  charge* 

Alas  !    he  scarcely  knows  (nor  -trivc-  to  know) 
His  blunt  unfa-'nii'iiV.  people  ;    but  to  all 
Bowing  with  graceful  condescension,  pays 
An  undistiuguishmg  regard ;  then  flies 
'Delighted  that  hi-  tedious  ta>k  i-o'er) 
Back    to    the    scenes,    while,    hailing   his  ap- 
proach, 
Soft    pleasure    strews    the    ro;y    couch,     and 

clasps, 
Familiar,  the  fond  vot'ry  to  her  arms! 


Here,  jntpil,    might  we  rest  —  the  genuine 

vein 
Of  pulpit  eloquence  already  trae'd — 
Hut  let  us  mark  occasions  that  may  ask 
More  argument  or  elegance,  than  suits 
The  multitude  ;  and  touching  on  the  modes 
That  in  discriminated  features  show 
Thy  art,    propose    the    models    which    may 

claim 
Thy  just  regard.  —  A  learned  audience  love", 
As  Granta's,  or  a  Rherlyeina's  sons, 
Ev'n  the  polemic  question.     Not  but  Cere. 
The  champions  of  the  theologic  war 
Misplace  their  oratory.     For,  behold, 
Those  hearers  that  await  the  preacher's  nod 
In  academic  bowers,  arc,  chief,  the  voting, 
\\  ith  fancy  gjy  and  vigorous.     Doth  the  dry 
Ttie  strict  methodic  dissertation  suit 
Their  airy  spirit-  ?  —  Rather  note  the  stLn  » 
Of  secret  vice,  exhort  to  study,  point 
The  prize  of  honor,  and  distinctly  draw 
Virtue's  fair  outline. 

O'er  thy  reasoning  throw 
The  robe  of  rhetorick.     Not  that  ornament 

Should,  here,  invest  thy  topics  with  a  g'u.re 

Of  superficial  richness.     Rather  verge 

To  Sherlock's  plain  Compactness,  th.it  admits 

No  decorating  figure-,  than  o'erload 

Thj  Us-oiis  with  the  metaphor's  crude  rnas^. 

These,  on  a  ecner.il  survey,  are  the  mode* 
Of  pulpit-uratorv,  which  :<gr».e 

With 
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With  no  unteftex'd  audience.     Bat  in  these 

f  \\  here  judgement  or  the  lively  fane*  reigns 

Predominant  o'er  passion)  genius  bids 

The  d  liferent  manrunsts  attract  the  eye 

Of  fame.      Hence,  by  an  easy  process,  slides 

The  ipecies  into  eon n'.rv -fanes  —  tran-cnb'd 

iJy  mimic  ignorance.     What  tho'  Home  ni.n 

clothe 
His  thoughts  in  beauteous  metaphor,  he  knows 
To  discipline  his  fancy  —  to  command 
The  heart ;  and  by  familial  accents  move    • 
The  Christian  soul!     Say,   what  tho'  Porteus 

strike 
Bv  copious  sentiment,  condens'd  and  strong; 
Or  graceful  Hnrd  may  reason  in  a  style 
Of  elegant  deduction,  as  a  voice 
More  musical  than  Atierburv'-,  holds 
The  still  attention  ;  pathos  best  accords 
W  ith  common  bearers  ;  nor  i<  misapplied 
r.v'n  to  i he  more  refin'd.    Tlie  statelier  pomp 
Of  high  cathedral  dignities  may  frown 
Upon  the  impassion'd  period  ;  and  the  pride 
Of  science  too  pedantic  may  propose 
The  closer  method  of  the  deep  discourse, 
As  the  sole  imi table  mode.     Yet  say, 
Doth  not  the  fane  effuse  its  holy  gloom 
O'er  various  minds,  the  polish'd  or  nnform'd 
In  each  gradation  —  o'er  the  gentle  breast 
Whence  unaffected  sentiment  aspires; 
Whence   pure  devotion's  flame?     Is  there  a 

heart 
Feels  not  the  address  from  Blair ;  tho*  strict, 

not  dull, 
Impassion'd  and  yet  temperate,  tho'refin'd 
Yet  rarely  florid  ?   Who  but  owns  the  charm 
As  Storehouse  gives  to  sentiment  new  soul, 
From  every  fine  inflexion  of  a  voice 
JJi.-tinct  and  sweet  ?     Tis   thus   thy   art  hath 

drawn 
Persuasion's  genuine  excellence  and  force 


From  nature  and  the  scriptures !   These  are  thine 
These  are  already  open  to  thy  view 
In  fair  display  !      1  see,  auspicious  youth, 
Thy  bosom  kindle,  as  thy  sacred  guides 
Pas,  in  array  before  thee  !    1  behold 
Thine  ardors  mark  a  Saviour  on  the  mount 
That  mocks  the  rigor  of  the  stoic  porch, 
And  his  pathetic  look  on  Peter  east, 
And  his  heart-brcathim\  accents  in  the  path 
To  Emmaus,  at  dim  eve!     1  see  thee  hail 
The  mart\  r's  angel -lea  I  ores,  all  illum'd 
By  inspiration'!)  lustre,  while  he  bids 
Sublimtst  troths  inform  the  unhallow'd  ear  1  — 
I  see  thee  turn  to  l.vsira's  prostrate  tribes 
That  fell  astoni-b'd  at  the  feet  of  Paul, 
And,  as  the  god  of  eloquence,  ador'd 
The  saint !     1  see  thee  trace  him,  at  the  throne 
Of  the.    half-Christian    king;     or  midst    the 

shrines 
Of  Athens !   And  thine  own  exalted  mind 
I  see  with  transport  flowing,  as  the  powers 
Of  Blair  and  Stonchouse  meet  —  combin'd  in 

thee  ! 

Thus    then,     (thy    glorious     mission    duly 
view'd 
As  of  eternal  moment)  be  it  thine, 
Whilst  other  speakers,  less  rever'd,  pursue 
Their  own  appropriate  task,  as  erst  my  verse 
Instructed  ;   whether  at  the  learned  bar 


Strict 


reasoning 
dome 


gain     conviction ;     or 


the 


Of  senates  eehoe  to  the  cnihellish'd  phrase  ; 

(Man's  temporal  welfare  their  inferior  end)  j 

Be  thine  the  nobler  office  to  persuade 

By  exhortation,  fix  in  ever)  soul 

Its  fervor  for  the  immortal  scene,  and  point 

The  path  —  tho'   here  thou  walk,  yet  lent  to 

earth, 
Thy  heart  establish'd  in  the  bliss  of  heaven ! 


END    OF    THE    SECOND    BOOK. 
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BOOK    THE     THIRD: 
DRAMATIC,    chiefly    fr£m    S  II  A  K  S  P  E  A  It  E. 


§  i .  ALLS  WELL  THAI  WELL. 

Sh  ukspeark. 
ice. 
]T>E  thou  blest,  Bertram:  and  sure 

father 
In  manners  as  in  shape;  thy  blood  and  virtue 
Contend  for  empire  in  thee,' and  thy  goodness 
with  thy  birth-right.    Love  ail;   trust  a 
few ; 
rong  to  none  ;  he  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power  than  use  ;  and  keep  thy  friend 
Under  thy  own  lire's  key;   ba  checked  for  si- 
lence 
But  never  tax'd  for  speech.      What  heaven 
more  will,  [down, 

That  thee  may-furnish,  and  my  prayers  pluck 
Fall  on  thy  head! 

Too  ambitious  Love. 
I  am  undone;  there  is  no  living,  none, 
If  Bertram  be  away.     It  were  all  one, 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star, 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me ! 
In  his  bright  radiance,  and  collateral  light 
Must  I  be  comforted,   not  in  his  sphere, 
'in  ambition  in  my  love  th  itself: 

The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 
ciie  for  love.   "Twas  pretty  tho'  a 
e  him  every  hour;  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brow-,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls. 
In  our  heart's  table  :   heart,  too  capable 
Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favor! 
But  now  he's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 
Must  aanctify  his  relics. 

A  parasitical,   vain  Coward. 
1  know  him  a  notorious  liar; 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward; 
Yet  these  fix'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him, 
That   they  take   place,    when   virtue's   steely 

bones 
Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind  :  withal,  full  oft 

we  see 
Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly. 

The  Ret  \edy  of  I  ally  in  ourselves. 

Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  Heaven.     The  fated  sky 


Gives  us  free  scops  ;  only  doth  backward'  pull 
Oar  slow  desi  HirseiveS  are  dull. 

Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those 
That  weigh  theii  -.-,  and  do  suppose 

What  hath  been  cannot  be.   Who  ever  strove 
To  show  her  merit,  that  did  miss  her  love? 
Character  of  a  'tier,  by  an  aid 

Co  temporary . 
King.  I  would  I  had  that  corporal  soundness 
now, 
As  when  thy  fatb  if  in  friendship 

First  tried  our  soldiership!  He  did  lock  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  tune,  and 
Discipled  of  the  bravest     He  lasted  Ich 
But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  st  :al  on, 
And  wore  us  out  of  act.   it  much  repai 
To  talk  of  your  good  father.    In  rfisyi 
He  had  the  wit  which  I  can 
To  day  in  our  young  lords ;  b  -  jest 

Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted, 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honor  : 
So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bitterness 
Were  in  his  pride  or  sharpness  :   if  the]  were, 
His  equal  had  awak'd  them;  and  his  honor, 
Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 
Exception  bid  him  speak ;  and  at  that  time 
His  tongue  obcy'd  his  hand.  Who  were 
He  us'd  us  creatures  of  another  place,       [him 
And  bow'd  his  imminent  top  to  their  low  ranks, 
Making  them  proud  of  his  humility. 
In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled ;  such  a  man 
copy  to  the^e  younger  times, 
h., follow d well, w  lonsti  -.-them 

ters  backward.  [now 

Would  I  were  with  him  ! — He  would  always 
— 
ks  I  hear  him  now;  hi;  vlausive  words 
He  scattered  not  in  ears;  but  grafted  them 

.v  there,  and  to  bear)   '  Let  me  not  live* 
— Thus  his  good  melancholy  i 
On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime, 
When  it  was  out — '  Let.  me  not  live,  quoth  he, 
'  After  my  flame  to  be  the  snuff 

,  whose  apprehensive  senses 
'  All  but  new  things'  disdain ;   whose  judge- 
ments are  Tstancies 
(  Mere  fathers  of  their  garments;  whose  eon- 
'  Expire  before  their  fashions' — Thishewish'd . 
V  a  I,  after 


I.  after  him,  do  after  him  wish  too, 
— Since  I  nor  wax  nor  honey  cm  bring  home, 
I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hue, 
me  laborer  room. 
ldohtrous  Worship. 

Thus  Indian  like, 

Religious  in  mine  error,   1  adore 

The  sun,  that  looks  upon  bis  worshipper, 

But  knows  of  him  no  more  ! 

Mean  Instruments  often  successful. 
"What  I  can  do,  can  do  no  hurt  to  try, 
Since  you  set  up  your  rest  gainst  remedy, 
He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher, 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister ; 
S  i  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgement  shown, 
When  judges  have  been  babes j    great  fipods 

have  down 
From  simple  sources  ;  and  great  seas  have  dry  d, 
When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  deny'd. 
Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises;  and  oft  it  hits 
Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  fits. 

Honour  due  to  personal  Jlrtue,   not  to  Birth. 

Strange  is  it,  that  our  bloods,        [together, 
Whose  color,  weight,  and  heat,    pourd  out 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 
In  diff'rences  so  mighty.     If  she  lie 
All  that  is  virtuous,  save  what  thou  dislik'st, 
—A  poor  physicians  daughter,  thou  dislik'st 

Of  \irtue  for  the  name. — But  do  not  so 

From  lowest  place  when  1  rrtuous  things  pro- 
ceed, 
The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed. 
Where  great  addition  swells,  and  virtue  none, 
It  is  a  dropsied  honor  ;  good  alone 
Is  good  without  a  name  ;  vileness  is  so  : 
The  property,  by  what  it  is,  should  go, 
Not  by  the  title.     She  is  young,  wise,  fair ; 
In  these,  to  nature  she's  immediate  heir ; 
And  these  breed  honor  :  that  is  honor's  s^orn, 
Which  challenges  itself  as  honor's  born, 
And  is  not  like  the  sire.     Honors  thrive 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
Than  our  fore-goers ;  the  mere  word's  a  slave 
Debauch'd  on  every  tomb,  on  every  gra\e  ; 
A  tying  trophy,  and  as  oft  is  dumb, 
Where  dust  and  damnd  oblivion  is  the  tomb 
Of  honor' d  bones  indeed. 

Self-accusation  of  too  great  Love. 
Poor  lord  !    i-'t  I 
That  chase  thee  from  tuy  country,  and  expose 
'!  hose  tender  Bmbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  none-sparing  war!  And  is  it  I     [thou 
That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where 
V\  as)  Shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets  I  O  you  leaden  messengers, 
That  ride  upon  the  violent  '-peed  of  tire, 
Fly  with  false  aim  :  move  the  still-piercing  air, 
That  sings  with   piercing,  do  not  touch  my 

lord ! 
Whoever  shoots  at  him,  I  set  him  there  : 
Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  bredftf, 
I  am  the  caitiff  that  do  hold  him  to  it : 
And  tho'  I  kill  him  not,  1  am  the  cause 
His  death  was  so  effected.     Better  'twere 
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I  met  the  raving  lion,  when  he  roar'd 
With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger,  better  'twen 
That  all  the  miseries  which  nature  owes 
Were  mine  at  once.     No,  come  thou  home, 

Rousiflon, 
Whence  honour  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar, 
As  oft  it  loses  all.     1  will  be  gone  : 
My  being  here  it  is,   that  holds  thee  hence. 
Shall  1  stay  here  to  do  it  ?  No,  no,  although 
The  air  of'Paradise  did  fan  the  house, 
And  angels  ofhe'd  all :  1  will  be  gone  ; 
That  pitiful  rumor  may  report  my  flight, 
To  consolate  thine  ear. 

Custom  of  Seducers. 
As,  so  you  serve  us,  [rose.*. 

Till  we  serve  you  ;  but  when  you  have   urn 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselv.  - 
And  mock  us  with  our  bareness. 
Chastity. 
Mine  honor's  such  a  ring: 
My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors  ; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'th'world 
In  me  to  lose. 

Cou.-ard'i/  Braggart. 
Yet  am  I  thankful*:  if  my  heart  were  great 
'Twould  burst  at  this,  Captain  I'll  be  no  more: 
But  I  will  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall :  simply  the  thing  I  am    [gart. 
Shall  make  me  live.  Who  knows  himself  a  brag- 
Let  him  fear  this  ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass, 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 
Rust,  sword!   cool,  blushes!  and  Parolles,} 
live  [thrive,  f 

Safest  in   shame!  being  fool'd,  by   fbolryl 
There's  place  and  means  for  every  man  alive.  J 
The  Rashness  of  youth  accused. 

I  beseech  your  majesty  to  make  it 
Natural  rebellion,  done,  in  the  blaze  of  youth, 
When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's  force., 
O'erbear  it,  and  burn  on. 

Jf'hat's  lost  most  valued. 
Praising. what  is  lost, 
Makes  the  remembrance  dear. 
Against  Dehnj. 
Let's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top  ; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick'st  decrees 
Th'  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Sualsr  ere  we  can  effect  them. 

Excuse  for  unreasonable  Dislike. 

J  At  first 

I  stuck  mv  choice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart 
Durst  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  my  tOl 
Where  the  impression  of  mine  eve  en  fixing, 
Contempt  his  scornful  perspective  did  lend  me, 
Which  warp'd  the  line  of  every  other  favour ; 
Scorned  a  fair  colour,  or  exprcss'd  it  stolen  ; 
Extended  or  contracted  all  proportions 
To  a  most  hideous  object :  thence  it  came. 
That  she  whom  all  men  prais'd,  and  whom 

mvself,' 
Since  I  have  lost,  have  lov'd,  was  in  my  eye 
The  dust  that  did  offend  it. 

Impediments  stimulate.  , 
As  "  all  impediments  in  fancy's  course 
Are  motives  of  mere  fancy." 
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§2.  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT,  Shakspeare. 

Playfi  How. 

\yE  have  still  slept 'together ;  [together  ; 

Rose  at  an  instant;  learn'd,  play'd,  cat 
Andwhereso*  er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans, 

Still  we  went  coupled,  and  inseparable. 
lord  youthful  Friendship. 
Celia.  O  my  poor  Rosalind,  whither  wilt 
thou  go?  [mine. 

y\  tit   thou  change  fathers  ?  I  will  givo  thee 
I  charge  thee,   be  not  thou  more  griev'd  than 
Rosalind.  I  have  more  cause.  [I  am. 

Cciia.  Thou  hast  not,  cousin.  [Duke 

IYythee  be  cheerful :  know'st  thou  not,  the 
Has  banish'd  me,  his  daughter? 

Rosalind.  That  he  hath  not.  [the  love 

CeUa.    No?  hath  not?  Rosalind  lacks  then 
U  Inch  teacheth  me  that  thou  and  I  are  one : 
Shall  we  be  sundered?  Shall  we  part,  sweet 
No,  let  my  father  seek  another  heir.        [<y\x\  ? 
Therefore  devise  with  me  how  we  may  fly^ 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us: 
And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  change  upon  you, 
fo  bear  your  griefs  yourself,  and  leave  me  out : 
For  by  tins  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale 
&jf  what  thou  canst,  I'll  g0  along  with  thee. 
Beauty. 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 
Woman  in  a  Man's  Dress. 
Wer't  not  better, 
Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall, 
rhat  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man  ? 
A  gallant  curtle-axe  upon  my  thigh, 
A  buar-spear  in  my  hand,  and  (in  my  heart, 
Lie  there   what  hidden  woman's  fears  there 

will) 
I'll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside  ■ 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have, 
That  do  outface  it  with  ti^ir  semblances. 
Solitude  preferred  to  a  Court  Life,  and  the 
Advantages  of  Adversity. 


aNow,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile, 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
1  ban  that  of  painted  pomp  ?    Are  not  these 

woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court? 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  season's  difference  ;  as  the  icy  Ikng, 
>rAnd  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind  ; 
\\  Inch  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
liven  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say, 
1  his  is  no  flattery ;"  these  are  counsellors, 
1  hat  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
U  ears  yet  a  precious  jewel" in  his  head  : 
And  tins  our  life,  except  from  public  haunt, 
iinds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 
brooks,  ° 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 
1  would  not  change  it ! 
^Amiens.     Happy  is  vour  grace, 
1  hat  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style  ! 
Iie/lections  on  a  wounded  Stag,  and  on  the 

melancholy  Jaques. 
^oroe,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison  ? 


And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools, 
Being  native  burghers  oi  this  desert  city 
Should  m .their  old  confines,  with  forkedheack 
Have  their  round  haunches  gored. 

1st  Lord    Indeed,  mv  lord, 
The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that  • 
And,   in  that  kind  swears,   yon  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  who  hath  banish'd  you 
Jh o-day  my  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself, 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lav  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  foots  peep  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood  . 
lo  the  which  place  a  poor  sequent)  r'd  stag, 
lhat  horn  the  hunter's  aim  had  tacn  a  hurt 
Did  come  to  languish  :  and,  indeed,  my  lord 
1  he  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  such  groans' 
lhat  then  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern 

coat 
Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Lours  d  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chace  j  and  thus  the  Hairy  tool, 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques 
Stood  on  th'  extiemcst  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

TVJL         *'     BlU  W,Ut  Sa'd  JaClUes  ? 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle? 

1st  Lord.  O  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes, 
iurst   for  his  weeping  in  the  needless  stream 
Poor  deer,  quoth  he,  thou  mak'st  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
10  that  winch  had  too  much.     Then,    being; 
alone,  3 

Left  ^d  abanden'd  of  his  velvet  friends ; 

Ju    nght'  qil0th  1,c'  thus  m!sei"V  cG>tli  part 
J.  he  flux  of  company.   Anon,  a  careless  herd, 
a    j  Pasture»  J«mps  along  by  him, 

And   never  stays   to  greet  him:    Ah,  quoth 

Jaques, 
Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens  ; 
lis  just  the  iashion  ;  wherefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there ? 
Tiius  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court, 
Yea,  and  of  this  our  lite  ;  swearing 'that  we 
Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  wor-r, 
lo  fright  the  animals,   and  kill  them  up. 
In  their  assigu'd  and  native  dwelling-place. 
D.  s.  And  did  you  leave  him   in  this  con- 
templation ?  [menting 
Amiens.  \\  e  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and  com- 
Upon  the  sobbing  deer. 

D.  s.  Shew  me  the  place  : 
I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits, 
For  then  he  is  full  of  matter. 

Conspicuous  Virtue  exposed  to  Envy. 
Adam.  What!  my  young  master?  'O  my 
gentle  master, 
O  my  sweet  master !  O  you  memory 
Of  old  Sir  Rowland !  why  what  make  you  here? 
H  hy  are  you  virtuous?    Why  do  people  love 

you  ? 
And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  va- 
\»  hy  w;ould  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome  [ ham  ? 
The  bony  priser  of  the  humorous  duke? 
lour  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  1.  [\  ire'  p  m 
Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 
lheir  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies  - 

P  P  2  No 
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No  more  do  ■  a  virtues,  gentle  master, 

re  to  you. 
Oh  !  what  a  lis,  when  what  is  cornel v 

.   .        .115  h L.ii  that  bears  it  ? 

Orlando.  What,  would.-t  thou  have  me  co 
an*!  beg  my  foorl  ? 
Or  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road  ? 
This  I  most  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do- 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can  ; 
I  wi!!  rather  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood,  and  bloodv  brother. 
ilitnde  in  an  old  Servant. 
Adam.  But  do  not  so;  I  have  five  hundred 
crowns. 
The  thriftv  hire  I  sav'd  under  vour  father, 
When  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster  nurse 
Which  service  should  in  mvold  limb.-,  lie  lame, 
And  imregarded  ase  in  corner^  throw**. 
Take  that  ;  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow, 
Bo  c  ip  is  the  gold  ; 

All  this  I  give  you  ;  let  me  be  vour  servant  : 
Tho'  I  look  old,  vet  I  am  strong  and  b 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  mv  blood  ; 
1  I  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility  : 
Therefore  a  a  hisiy  winter, 

v  but  kindly.     Let  me  go  with  vou, 
-  i  the  service  of  a  younger  man, 
hi  all  your  business  and  necessities       [ 

Orlando.  Oh  !  good  old  man,  how.Wel  in  thee 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 
d  servants  sweat  for  duty  not  fbr  n 
art  not  for  the  fashion  of  the  e  time-, 
"W  here  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion  ; 
And,  having  that  dochoak  their  service  up", 
Even  with  the  having.  It  is  not  so 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  pron'st  a  rotten  tree, 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield, 
In  lieu  of  all  thv  pair. 

me  thy  ways,  we'll  go  ther; 

ent, 
"W  eii  light  upon  some  settled  low  eon 

.  Master, goon;  and  I  will  follow  thee, 

•:•  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty 

ears  till  now  almost  fourscore 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  mi 

enteen  years  many  their  fori 
But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week  : 
Vet  fortune  cannot  r  • 

to  die  well  and  not  my  master's  i 
Lover  described. 
Oh  thou  didst  then  ne'er  ;■ 
a  remember  st  not  the  she 
•  er  love  did  make  thee  run  into 

hast  not  loVd 

then  hast  not  sate  as  I  do  now, 
\'\  earying  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress'  pi 

•  not  lov'd 

Or  if  thou  hast  not  hroke  from  company 
Abmp  {y.  asm  ::e, 

not  fo\'d 

;.'tion  o/'a  loo! ,and  his  Morals  on  t  hi 
es.   As  1  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool ; 


Who  laid  him  down,  and  bask'dhim  in  the  sun, 
And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms — 
In  cood  set  term- — and  \et  a  motley  fool. 
'  Good-morrow,  fool, 'quoth  1:  'No,  Sir, 'quoth 

he,  [fortune.' 

f  Call  me  not  fool,    till  Heaven  hath   sent  me 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  i 
And  looking  On  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 
S  i-   .  very  wisely,    '  It  is  ten  o'clock  :    [wags : 

We  may  see' quoth  he,   *  how  the  world 
'  "his  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine  ■ 
'  And  after  one  hour  more  'tv\  ill  be  eleven  : 
'  And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
'  And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot, 
'  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.'  When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  lime, 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep  contemplative  : 
And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission, 
An  hour  by  his  dial. 

Duke.   What  fool  is  this  ?  ["courtier; 

Jaqucs.  O  worthy  fool  !  one  that  had  been  a 
And  says,   if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair, 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it :  and  in  his  brain, 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage,  he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms.     Oh  that  I  were  a  fool ! 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat ! 

A  Fool's  Liberty  of  Speech. 
Duke.  Thou  shalt  have  one. 
Jatjues.     It  is  my  only  suit : 
Ptoa  i  led  that  you  weed  your  better  judgements 
Of  all  opinion,  that  grows  rank  in  them, 
That  I  am  wise      I  must  have  liberty 
Withal  ;  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind, 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please  ;  for  so  fools  have : 
And  thev  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly, 
They  most  must  laugh.    And  why,  Sir,  must 

they  so  ? 
The  why  is  plain  as  way  to  parish-church : 
He,  whom  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit, 

ery  foolishly,  although  he  smart, 
Not  to  seem  sensele=s  of  the  bob.     If  not, 

i  e  man's  follv  is  anatomiz'd 
Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool. 

;   e  in  my  motley;  give  me  leave[through 
To  speak  mv  mind,  and  I  will  through  and 
<  leanse  the  foul  body  of  th'  infected  world, 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

e.  I  te  on  thee — I  can  tell  thee  what 

thou  wouldst  do.  [but  good  ': 

Jaquei.  What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do 

Duke.  Most  mischievous  foul  sin  in  chiding 

For  thou  thyself  hist  been  a  liber  [sin 

nsual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself: 
And  all  th'  im bossed  sores  and  headed  evils, 

hou  with  licenceof  freefoot  hast  caught, 
\\  puldst  thou  di:  gorge  into  the  general  world. 
An  Apology  for  Sat 
Jaaues.  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride, 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  parry  ? 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  ;     - 
Till  that  the  very  means  do  ebb  ? 
What  woman  in  the  citv  do  1  name, 
When  that  I  saj  ,  the  city  woman  bears 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  ? 

Who 
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Who  run  come  in  and  say  that  I  mean  lur, 
When  such  a  one  a    he,  such  is  her  neighbour? 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  (unction, 
That  says,  bis  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost ; 
(Thinking  that  I  mean  him)  but  therein  suits 
His  foil)  to  the  metal  of  my  speech?  [v 
There  then,  how  then?  What  then  ?  let  me  see 
Mj  tongue  hath  wronged  him.     If  it  do  him 

right, 
Then  lie  hath  wrong'd  himself.     If  he  be  free, 
Why,  then,  my  taxing,  like  a  wild  goose,  Hies 
Unclaimed  of  any  man. 

Distress  prevents  Ceremony. 

The  thorny  point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  shew 
Of  smooth  civility. 

A  tender  Petition  and  Reply. 
Orlando.  Speak  you  so  gently  ?  Pardon  me  ? 

I  pray  you  : 
I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here : 
And  therefore  put  1  on  the  countenance 
Of  stem  commandment.  But  whate'er  you  are, 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible, 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time  ; 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days  ; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  church; 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast ; 
If  ever  from  your  eye-lids  wip'd  a  tear, 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied — 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be  ; 
In  the  which  hope  I  blush  and  hide  mv  sword. 
Duke.  True  it  is  that  we  have  seen  better  days, 
And   have  with    holy    bell   been   knoll'd   to 

church, 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts :  and  wip'd  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pitv  hath  engender' d  : 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness, 
And  take  upon  command  what  help  we  have, 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  minister  d.  [while, 
Orlando.  Then  but  forbear  your  food  a  little 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn, 
And  give  it  food.     There  is  an  old  poor  man, 
"W  ho  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  love  ;  till  he  be  first  suffie'd, 
Oppress' d  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger, 
I  will  not.  touch  a  bit ! 

The  World  compared  to  a  Stage. 
Thou  sce'st  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy — 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 
W  herein  we  play. 

Jaques.  All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  ■ 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entram 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parrs, 
Jhs  acts  being  seven  ages.    At  first  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  '■  .  ms  : 

And  then  the  whining  schocl-boy,  with  his 

satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
llingly  to  school.     And  then  the  lOyer  : 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  weful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress"  s  eye-brow.     Then  the 

soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  thepard, 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 


Seeking  the  bubble  reputation  [justice, 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.       And  thet  the 
In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin'd, 
With  eves  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cur; 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances, 
And  so  he  play ,  his  part.    The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon, 
With  spectacles  on's  nose  and  pouch  on's  side: 
His  youthful  hose,  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shanks;  andhisbigmanlj 
Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  "pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.     Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion, 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

Ingratitude.     A  Song. 
Blow,  blow,  thou  winter-wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude : 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
Thou  dost  not  bile  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Tho'  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Th\  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remember  a  not. 
Scornful  Lore. 
Si/lvius.       t      The  common  executioner, 
Whose  heart  tn  accustom'd  sight  of  death 

hard, 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humble  neck, 
But  first  begs  pardon  :  will  you  sterner  b? 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops  ? 

Phoebe.  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner  : 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
Thou  tell'st  me  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye  ; 
'Tis  prettv,  sure,  and  very  probable, 
That  eyes, that  are  the  frail'st  and  softest  things, 
"\\  ho  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomi 
Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murd 
Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart  ; 
And,  if  mine  eves  can  wound,  now  let  them 

kill  thee": 
Xow  counterfeit  to  swoon-  why  now  fall  down; 
Or,  if  thou  canst  not,  O,  for  shame,  for  shame, 
Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eves  are  murderers,  [ihee. 
Now  show  the  wound  mine  eve  hath  made  in 
Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  scar  of  it ;  lean  but  upon  a  rush, 
The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure       [eve-, 
Thv  palm  some  moment  keeps:  but  now  mine 
V\  Inch  I  ha\  e  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not ; 
Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  e\es 
That  can  do  hurt  to  any. 

Sylvius.  O  dear  Phcebe, 

If  ever  fas  that  ever  may  be  near)  [fancy, 

You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of 
Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible 
That  Love's  keen  arrows  make. 
Scorn  retorted. 
Od's  my  little  life  ! 
I  think  she  means  to  tangle  mine  eyes  too. 
No,  'faith,  proujj  rfiisttfeesn!  -bor/e  not  after  it 
'Tis  not  your  inky  brnv.i,  your  black  siik  hair; 
V  p  3  \  our 
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eye  -balls,  r.or  your  check  of  cream, 
ltame  mv  spirits  to  your  worship. 
~i  ou  fooGsh  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow 

south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain! 
You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man 
Than  she  a  woman  :   Tis  sued  fools  as  vou 
That  iuake  the  world  full  of  ul-favour'd  child- 
ren. 
Tis  not  her  glassy  but  you  that  flatters  her  ; 
And  out  of  \ou  she  sees  herself  more  proper 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her. 
But,  mistress,  know  yourself ;  down  on  -\our 

knees 
And  thank  Heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's 
For  I  must  tell  vou  friendly  in  your  ear,   [love: 
S<  U  when  you  can,  nou  are  not  for  all  markets. 
fry  the  man  mercv,  love  him,   take  his  offer  : 
Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer. 
Tender  Love. 
So  holy,  and  so  perfect  is  my  love, 
And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grat-e, 
That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plemeous  crop 
To  glean  the  btoken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps;  loose  now  and  then 
A  scatter' d  smile,  and  that  Fli  live  upon. 
Ileal  Love  dissembled. 
Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for  him; 
'Tis  but  a  peevish  bov  : — yet  he  talks  well. — 
But  what  care  I  for  words  ?  Yet  words  do  well, 
Whenhe  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear. 
It  is  a  pretty  youth  ; — not  a  very  pretty  ;■ — 
But  sure  he's  proud  :  and  yet  his  pride  becomes 

him  : 
He'll  make  a  proper  man:  the  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion  :  and  faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
He  is  not  verv  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  he's  tall ; 
Hi-  le;j;  but  so  so  :  and  yet  'tis  well  : 
There  was  pretty  redness  in  his  lip, 
A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 
Than  that  mix'd  in  his  cheek  ;  'twas  just  the 

difference. 
Fetwixt  the  constant  red  and  mingled  damask. 
There  be  some  women,    Sylvius,    had  they 

mark'd  him 
In  parcels,  as  I  did,  would  ha\e  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him  ;  but,  for  my  part, 
I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not  ;  and  yet 
I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  \o\  e  him ; 
1'or  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide. at  me  ? 
He -aid  mine  eves  were  black,  and  my  hair  black; 
And  new  I  am  remember'd,  scorn'd  at  me  : 
I  marvel  why  I  answer'd  not  again  ; 
But  that's  all  one ;  omittance  is  no  quittance. 
1  fine  Description  of  a  sleeping  Man,  about  to 
be  di strayed  by  a.  Snake  and  a  Lioness. 
Under  an  oak,  whose  bows  were  moss'd  with 

age, 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 
A  wretched,  ragged  man,  6'ergrown  with  hair, 
Lay  sleeping  on  his  back  ;  about  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  writh'd  itself, 
Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  ap- 

proach'd 
The  opening  of  his  mouth  ;  but  suddenly 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unhnk'd  itself, 


And  with  intended  glides  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush  ;  under  which  bush's  shade 
A  lioness,  with  udders  all  draw  n  dry,    [watch 
Lav  couchmg,  head  on  ground,  with  cat-like 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir;  for  'tis 
The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast 
To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead 
Conversion. 
I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  rince  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  aim. 
Love. 

Phabe.  Good  shepherd,  tell  thk  youth  what 
'tis  to  iove.  [tears  ; 

Sylvius.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  signs  and 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service  ; 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasie, 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes  : 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance  : 
All  humbleness,  all  patience  and  impatience  : 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance. 

The  Uncertainty  of  Opinion  in  Anxiety. 
Duke.   Dost  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that  the 
boy 
Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promised  ? 

Orlando.  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  some- 
times do  not ; 
As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear. 
Song.  On  Matrimony. 
Wedding  is  great  Juno's  crown  ; 

O  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed ! 
'Tis  Hymen  peoples  evervtown, 

High  wedlock  then  he  honored  : 
Honor,  high  honor  and  renown, 
To  H  ymen,  god  of  every  town  ! 


§   2.  THE  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 

Shakspearb. 
Child-bearing  prettily  expressed. 
Herself  almost  at  fainting  under 
The  pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear. 
Cheats  well  described. 
They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage  j 
As  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye, 
Dark-working  sorcerers,  that  change  the  mind, 
Soul-killing  witches,  that  deform  the  body, 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 
And  many  such-like  liberties  of  sin  ! 
Man's  Pre-eminence. 
Why  head-strong  liberty  is  lash'd  with  woe. 
There's  nothing  situate  under  Heaven's  eye, 
But  hath  its  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky  ; 
The  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  winged  fowls, 
A  re  their  males'  subjects,  and  at  their  controuls. 
Men,  more  divine,  the  master  of  all  these, 
Lords  of  the  wide  world,  and  wild  wat'ry  seas. 
Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls, 
Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  or  fowls, 
Are  masters  to  their  females,  and  their  lords:  - 
Then  let  your  will  attend  on  their  accords. 
Patience  easier  taught  than  practised. 
Patience  unmoved,  no  marvel  though  she 
pause ; 
They  can  be  meek,  that  have  no  other  cause, 

A  wretched 
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A  wretched  soul,  bruis'd  with  adversity, 
We  bid  be  quiet,  when  we  hear  it  m; 
But,  were  we  burden'd  with  like  weight  of  pain, 

As  much  or  more  we  should  ourseh  es  complain. 
Defamation. 

1  see  the  jewel  best  enamelled 
Will  lose  its  beauty  ;    and  tho'  gold  bides  still, 
That  others  touch  ;  yet  often  touching  will 
Wear  gold.  And  so  no  man  that  hath  a  name, 
lint  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame. 
If  ij'c's  Exhortation  on  a  Husband's  Infidelity. 

Ay,  ay,  Antipholus,  look  strange  and  frown; 
Some  other  mistress  hath  thy  sweet  aspects  : 
I  am  not  Adriana,  nor  thy  wife.  [vow 

The  time  was  once  when  thou,  unurged,  wouldst 
That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear, 
That  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye, 
That  never  touch  well  welcome  to  thine  hand, 
That  never  meat  sweet  savor'd  in  thy  taste, 
Unless  I  spake,  or  look'd,  or  touch'd,  or  carv'd 
to  thee.  [comes  it, 

How  comes  it  now,  my  husband,  Oh,  how 
That  thou  art  then  estranged  from  thyself? 
Thyself  I  call  it,  being  strange  to  me  : 
That,  undividable,  incorporate, 
Am  better  than  thy  dear  self's  better  part.      . 
Ah,  do  not  tear  away  thyself  from  me  : 
For  know,  my  love,  as  easy  mayst  thou  fall 
A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulf, 
And  take  unnhngled  thence  that  drop  again, 
Without  addition  or  diminishing, 
As  take  from  me  thyself,"  and  not  me  too. 
How  dearly  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick, 
Shouldst  thou  but  hear  1  were  licentious  ; 
And  that  this  body  consecrate  to  thee, 
By  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate  ! 
Wouldst  thou  not  spit  at  me,  and  spurn  at  me, 
And  hurl  the  name  of  husband  in  my  face, 
And  tear  the  stain' d  skin  of  my  harlot  brow, 
And  from  mv  false  hand  cm  the  wedding-ring, 
And  break  it  with  a  deep  divorcing  vow  ? 
I  know  thou  canst ;  and  therefore  see  thou  do  it. 
I  am  possest  with  an  adulterate  blot, 
My  blood  ii  mingled  with  the  crime  of  lust. 
For  if  we  two  be  one.,  and  thou  play  false, 
1  do  digest  the  poison  of  thy  ■flesh, 
Being  strumpeted  by  thy  contagion. 
A  Respect  to  Decenct/  and  the  Opinion  of  the 
World,  an  excellent  Bulwark  to  our  I'irtues. 

Have  patience,  Sir  ;  O,  let  it  not  be  -o  ; 
Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation, 
And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 
Th'  inviolated  honor  of  your  wife, 
Once  this — Your  long  experienceoiher  wisdom, 
Her  sober  virtues,  years,  and  modesty; 
Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  unknown  ; 
And  donbt  not,  Sir,  but  she  will  well  excuse 
Whyat  this  time  thedoorsare  made  against  you. 
Be  rul'd  by  me ;   depart  in  patience, 
And  let  us  to  the  Tiger  all  to  dinner; 
And,  about  evening,  come  yourself  alone, 
To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint. 
li  by  strong  hand  you  offer  to  break  in, 
Now  in  the  stirring  passage  of  the  day, 
A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it ; 
And  that  supposed  by  the  common  rout 


Against  your  yet  ungallcd  reputation, 
That  may  with  fotd  intrusion  enter  in, 
And  dwell  upon  your  grave  when  you  are  dead. 
For  slander  lives  upon  succession  ; 
For  ever  hous'd  where  it  once  gets  possession. 
Document  for  Wives,  and  the  ill  Effects  of 
Jealousy. 

Abbess.  Hath  he  not  lost  much  wealth  by 
wreck  at  sea. 
Buried  some  dear  friend  !  Hath  not  else  his  eye 
Stray' d  his  affection  in  unlawful  love  ? 
A  sin  prevailing  much  in  youthful  men, 
Who  give  their  eves  the  HlxTtvof  gazing. 
Which  of  these  sorrows  is  be  subject  to  ? 

Adriana.  To  none  of  these,  except  it  be  the 
last; 
Namelv,  some   love  that  drew  him  off  from 
"home.  [ed  him. 

Abbess.  You  should  for  that  have  reprehend- 

Adrianu.  Why  so  I  did. 

Abbess.  But  not  rough  enough.         [let  me. 

Adriana.  As  roughly  as  my  modesty  would 

Abbess.  Haply  in  private. 

Adriana.  And  in  assemblies  too. 

Abbess.  But  not  enough. 

Adriana.  It  was  the  copy  of  our  conference. 
In  bed,  he  slept  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
At  board,  he  ted  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
Alone  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme  : 
In  company,  I  often  glanced  at  it  : 
Still  did  I  tell  him  it  was  vile  and  bad. 

Abbess.  And  therefore  came  it  that  the  man 
was  mad. 
The  venom  clamors  of  a  jealous  woman 
Poison  more  deadly  than  a  mad-dog's  tooth. 
It  seems  his  sleeps  were  hindered  by  the  railing: 
Ajid  therefore  comes  it  that  his  head  is  light. 
Thou  say'st  his  meat  was  saue'd  with  thy  up- 
Unquiet  "meals  make  ill  dictions,    [braidings ; 
Thereof  the  raging  lire  of  fever  bred  ; 
And  what's  a  fever,  but  a  fit  of  madness  ? 
Thou  say'st  his  sports   were  hindered  by  thy 

brawls : 
Sweet  recrcflion  barr'd,  what  doth  ensue 
But  moody  and  dull  melancholy, 
Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  despair? 
And,  at  her  heels,  a  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  paledistempcratures  and  foes  to  life. 

///  Deeds  and  ill  JFords  double  Wrong. 
'Tis  double  wrong  to  truant  with  your  bed, 

And  let  her  read  it  in  your  looks  at  board  ; 
Shame  hatha  bastard  fame  well  managed; 

111  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word. 

Passionate  Loccr's  Address  to  his  Mistress.  ' 
Sing,  Syren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dote  ; 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  yvaves  thy  golden  hair?. 
And  as  a  bed  I'll  take  them,  and  there  lie  : 
And  in  that  glorious  supposition  think 

Hegains  by  death,  thathath  such  means  to  die. 
Description  of  a  beggarly  Conjurer,  or  a  For' 
tune-Tcllcr. 
A  hungry,  lean-faced  villain, 
A  mere  anatomv,  a  mountebank, 
A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller, 
A  needv,  hollow-ey'd,  sharp-looking  wretch, 
A  living  dead-man  :  this  pernicious  slave, 

Ppf  Forsooth 
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Lb,  took  on  him  as  a  conjurer  : 

e  -,  feeling  ray  pulse, 
And  ■  e  ast  were  outfacing  me, 

-t. 

Age. 
Not  know  my  voice  !   O  time's  extremity, 
iou  ^ocraek'd  and  splitted  my  poor  tongue, 
In  seven  short  \ears,  that  here  my  only  son 
Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untun'd  cares  ? 
Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid 
In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow, 
And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up  : 
\  et  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory  ; 
My  wasting  lamp  some  fading  glimmer  left ; 
My  dull  deaf  ears  a  little  use  to  hear : 
Ail  these  old  witnesses, — I  canr.ot  err, — 
Tell  me,  thou  art  my  son,  Antipholus. 


§  4.  LOVES  LABOUR  LOST. 

Shakspeare. 
A  laudable  Ambition  for  Fame  and  true  Con- 
quest described. 
King.  Let  Fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their 

lives, 
Live  register'd  upon  our  brazen  tombs, 
And  then  grace  tis  in  the  disgrace  of  death  ; 
When,  spite  of  cormorant  devouring  time, 
Th'  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
That  honor  which  shall  bate  his  scythe's  keen 

edae, 
And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity. 
Therefore,  brave  conquerors  !  for  so  you  are 
That  war  against  your  own  affections. 
And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires  ; — 
Our  late-edict  shall  strongly  stand  in  fi 

rre  shall  be  the  wonder  of  the  world  : 
Our  academe. 

Stiil  and  contemplative  in  i; 

Longaoilte.  I   am  resolv^j  'tis  but  a  three 
fast ; 
The  n  — 

Fat  paunches  have  lean  .bits 

Make  rich  th<  ribs,  but  banker  o      i 

Dumain.  My  loving  Lord,  Dumaini 
The  g» 

He  throws  upon  ibe  gro:  s  world's  I 
To  love,  to  wealth,  to  pomp,  I  pine  and  die  : 
With  all  thee  living  in  philosophy. 
Vanity  of  Pleasures. 
Why,  all  flights  are  vain  :   but  that  most 
vain, 
Which,  with  pain  purchas'd,  doth  inherit  pain. 

0 
Studv  is  like  the  '■  sun, 

Thatwiil  not  be.  •  -look-; 

Sm   :  ...iers  ever  w 

from  others'  bo. 
I  heaven  6  lights, 
Thar  ;ie  to  every  fixed 

I  .r  shining  nights, 

at  walk,  and  wot   not   what 
are, 
Too  r: .  ft ,  i s  to k now  nough t  but  Eame , 

_     ■ 
- 
overshot  j 


While  it  doth  study  to  have  what  it  would, 
It  doth  forget  to  do  the  things  it  should  : 
And  when  it  hath  the  thing  it  hunteth  mo  i, 
'Tis  won,  as  towns  with  fire;  so  won,  so  lo^t. 
Fl  ost. 
An  envious  sneaping  frost, 
That  bites  the  rirst-born  infants  of  the  spring. 
The  Folly  and  Danger  of  making  Vox 
Nece    ity  v.  ill  make  us  all  forsworn  [space  : 
Three  thousand  times  within  these  three  years' 

For  ever.'  man  with  his  affects  is  born, 
Not  by  might  master'd,  but  by  special  grace  : 
If  I  break  faith,  this  word  shall  speak  For  me, 
I  am  forsworn  on  mere  necessity. 
A  conceited  ( 'onrtier,  or  Man  of  Compliments. 
Our  court,  you  know  is  haunted 

With  a  refined  traveller  of  Spain  ; 
A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted, 

That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain  : 
One  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue 

Doth  ravish,  like  enchanting  harmony  : 
A  man  of  compliments,  whom  right  and  wrong 

Have  chose  as  umpire  of  their  mutiny. 
This  child  of  fancy,  that  Armado  hight, 
For  interim  to  our  studies,  shall  relate 
In  high-born  words  the  worth  of  many  a  knight, 
From  tawm  Spain,  lost  in  the  word's  debate. 
How  you  delight,  my  lords,  I  know  not,  I : 
But,  1  protest,  I  love  to  hear  him  lie, 
And  I  will  use  him  for  my  minstrelsy. 

Biron.  Armado  is  a  most  illustrious  wight, 

A  man  of  tire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight. 

Beauty. 

My  beauty  though  butrmean, 

Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise  : 

Beauty  is  bought  by  judgement  of  the  eye, 

,  red  by  Lise  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues. 
./  Wit. 
In  Normandy  saw  I  this  Longaville  : 
ign  parts  he  is  esteem'd  ; 
Well  fitted  in  the  arts,  glorious  in  arms  : 
Nothing  becomes  him  ill,  that  he  would  well  : 
The  only  foil  of  his  fair  virtue's  gloss 
(if  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  foil) 
Is  a  sharp  wit  match'd  with  too  blunt  a  will  : 
Whose  edge  hath  pow'r  to  cut,  whose  will  still 

wills 
It  should  none  spare  that  come  within  his  power. 
Pri.  Some  merrvnioekine;  lord, be  like:  is'tso? 
so  most,  that  most  his  h  ti- 
mers know.  [grow. 
Pri.  Such  short-liv'd  wits  do  wither  as  they 
A  Merry  Man. 
A  merrier  man, 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 

-,  hour's  talk  withal. 
I  lis  .  ion  tor  hi-  wit ; 

!  that  the  one  doth  catch 
to  a  mirth-raOvin  ; 

\\  hi(h  his  fair  tongue  (conceit's  expositor) 
racious  words, 
oant  at  his  tale-, 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished  ; 
So  sweet  end  voluble  is  his  discourse. 

A  Comical  description  if  Cupid  or  Love. 
O!  and  I  forsooth,    in  love! 
I,  ti'  D  love's  whip  : 

A  very 
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A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh  : 

A  crhic  ;  nay,  a  aight-watofa  constable  ; 

A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy, 

Than  whom  no  mortal  more  magnificent ! 

This  whimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward 

boy, 
This  Signior  Julio's  giant  dwarf,  Dan  Cupid, 

r  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms, 
Th  anointetl  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans ; 

if  all  loiterers  and  malcontents ; 
Sole  imperator,  and  great  general 
Of  trotting  'paritors  :   (O  my  little  heart) 
And  I  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  file, 
And  wear  his  colours  !  like  a  tumbler's  hoop  ! 
\\ 'hat  ?  I !     I  love  !  1  sue  !  I  seek  a  wife  ! 
A  woman,  that  is  like  a  German  clock, 
Still  a-repairing  ;  ever  out  of  frame, 
And  never  going  right,  being  a  watch, 
But  being  watch'd,  that  it  may  still  go  right? 
///  Deeds  often  done  for  the  Hake  of  1 

A  giving  hand,  though  foul,   shall  have  fair 
praise — 
But  come,  the  bow  : — Now  mercv  goes  to  kill, 
Arid  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ill. 
Thus  will  I  save  my  credit  in  the  shoot : 
Not  wounding,  pity  would  not  let  me  do't ; 
If  wounding,  then  it  was  to  show  mv  skill, 
That  more  for  praise  than  purpose  meant  to  kill. 
And,  out  of  question,  so  it  is  sometimes ; 
Glory  crows  guiltv  of  detested  crimes  ;    [part, 
When,  for  fame's  sake,  for  praise,  an  outward 
We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart : 
As  I,  for  praise  alone,  now  seek  to  spill     [ill. 
The  poor  deer's  blood  that  my  heart  means  no 

Sonnet. 
Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye 

('Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argu- 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury  ;  [ment) 

Vows,  for  thee  broke,  deserve  not  punish- 
A  woman  I  forswore  :  but  I  will  prove  [ment. 

(Thou  being  a  goddess)  I  forswore  not  thee. 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love  : 

Thy  grace  being  gain'd  cures  all  disgrace  in 
me. 

ire  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapor  is ; 
n  thou,  fair  sun,  which  on  my  earth  dost 
Exhal'stthis  vapor  vow ;  in  thee  it  is:     [shine, 

If  broken  then,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine  ; 
If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  is  not  so  wise, 

To  lose  an  oatii  to  win  a  paradise  ? 
Another. 

On  a  day  (alack  the  day  !) 
Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May, 

I  a  blossom  passing  fair 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air : 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind, 
All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find; 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
Vv  im'd  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 
Air,  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow; — 
Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so! 
But,  alack  !  my  hand  is  sworn, 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn. 
Vow,  alack!  for  youth  unniee:, 
Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 
Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me, 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee : 


Thou  for  whom  tv'n  Jove  woidd 
Juno  but  an  Kthiopc  were  ; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Turning  mortal  lor  thy  love. 

Commanding  Beaut  if. 

Who  gees  the  heavenly  Rosalind, 

That,  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 

At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  i 
Bows  not  his  vassal  head,  and, strucken  blind, 

Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast  ? 
What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye 

Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow. 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  maje 
of  Love. 

V\  by  universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries, 
As  motion  and  long  during  action  tire 
The  sinewy  vigor  of  the  traveller. 


When  would  you,  mv  liege — or  you — or  you — 
In  leaden  contemplation  have  found  out 
Such  fiery  numbers,  as  the  prompting  eves 
Of  beauteous  tutors  have  enrich'd  you  with  ? 
Other  slow  arts  entirely  keep  the  brain  ; 
And  therefore  finding  barren  practisers, 
Scarce  show  a  harvest  of  their  heavy  toil : 
But  love  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eves 
Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain ; 
But,  with  the  motion  of  all  elements, 
Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  pow'r ; 
And  gives  to  every  pow'r  a  double  pow'r  ; 
Above  their  functions  and  their  offices, 
It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eve  ; 
A  lover's  eves  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind  : 
A  lover's  ears  will  hear  the  lowest  sound, 
V,  hen  the  suspicions  head  of  theft  is  stopt. 
Love  s  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible 
Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails. 
Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in 
For  valor,  is  not  love  a  Hercules,  [taste. 

Still  climbing  tree-  in  the  Hesperides  ? 
Subtle  as  Sphinx  ;  as  sweet  and  musical 
As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  ith  his  hair : 

And  when  love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 
Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 
Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write, 
Until  his  ink  were  tempered  with  love's  sighs : 
O  then  his  eyes  would  ravish  savage  ears, 
And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility. 
From  women's  eves  this  doctrine  I  derive  : 
They  -parkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire : 

are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes, 
That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world  ; 
Else,  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  excellent. 
Wise  Men  greatest  Fools  in  Love. 

/?;'.  None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they 
are  catch'd 
As  wit  tu.rn'd  fool :   folly  in  wisdom  hatch'd, 
Hath  wisdom's  warrant,  and  the  help  of  school, 
And  wit  s  own  grace  to  grace  a  learn'd  fool. 

Iioss.  The  blood  of  youth  burns  not  with 
such  excess 
As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness. 

Mar.  Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strange  a  note, 
As  foolery  in  the  wise,  when  wit  doth  dote  : 
Since  all  the  power  thereof  it  doth  apply, 
To  prove  by  wit,  worth  in  simplicity. 

Keenncsi 
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Keen  Women's  Tongues. 

The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are  as  keen 

the  razor's  i  dge  in>  isible. 
Cutting  a  smaller  hair  than  may  he  seen  ; 
. 
leth  their  conference  j  their  conceit  hath 
\\  i;     - 
Fleeter  thin  arrows,  bullets,  wind,  thought, 
swifter  thing-. 

Ladies  thask'J  and  unmask'd. 
Fair  ladies  mask'd  arc  roses  in  the  bud  ; 
Dismask'd,  their  damask   sweet  commixture 
shown, 

Are  angels  \  ailing  clouds,  or  ro.-cs  Mown. 

A  Lord  Chamlrrlain  or  Gentleman  I'slier. 

This  fellow  pecks  up  wit,  as  pigeons  pease  j 
And  utters  it  again  whett  God  doth  please: 
He  is  wit's  pediar ;  and  retails  his  wares 
At  wakes,  and  wassels,  meetings,  markets,  fairs. 
And  we  that  sell  by  gross,  the  Lord  doth  know, 
Have  not  the  grace  to  grace  it  with  such  show. 
'litis  gallant  pins  the  wenches  on  his  sleeve; 
Had  he  been  Adam  he  had  tempted  Eve. 
He  can  cane  too,  and  lisp  :  "Why  this  is  he 
Thru  kiss'd  his  hand  away  in  courtesy; 
This  is  the  ape  of  form,  Monsieur  the  nice, 
That  when  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice 
In  honorable  terms :   nay,  he  can  sing 
A  mean  most  meanly ;  and  in  ushering 
Mend  him  who  can :  the  ladies  call  him  sweet; 
'i  in  -tairs  as  he  treads  on  them  kiss  his  feet. 
This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one, 
To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whale  his  bone : 
And  consciences  that  wijl  not  die  in  debtr, 
Pay  him  the  due  of  honey-tongu'd  Boyet. 

See  where  it  comes  !  Behaviour  what  wert  thou 

[now: 
Till  this  man  show'd  thee:  and  what  art  thou 

Elegant  Compliment  to  a  Lady. 

Fair,  gentle,  sweet,  [greet 

Your  wit  makes  wise  things  foolish  :  when  we 
"With  eyes  best  seeing  Heaven's  fiery  eye. 
By  light  Ave  lose  light :  your  capacity 
i-  of  that  nature,  as  to  your  huge  store  [poor. 
Wise  things  seem  foolish,  and  rich  things  but 

Humlle  Zeal  to  please.  [how  ; 

That  sport  best  pie  -es  that  doth  least  know 

When  zeal  Strives  to  content,  and  the  contents 

Die  in  the  zeal  of  that  which  it  presents, 

Their  form  confounded  makes  most  form  in 

mirth,  [birth. 

When    great  things  laboring  perish  in  '.heir 

The  Effects  »f  Love. 

For  your  fair  sakes  have  we  neglected  time, 

Play'd  foul  play  with  our  oaths ;  your  beauty, 

ladies, 
Hath  much  deform'd  us,  fashioning  our  humors 
l.\tn  to  the  opposed  end  of  our  intents; 
And  what  in  us  hath  secrn'd  ridiculous — 
A-  love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains, 
All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping  and  vain  ; 
Forin'd  by  the  eve;  and  therefore  like  t 
Full  of  strange  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms, 
\  arying  in  subjects  as  the  ey*  doth  roll 


To  every  vary'd  object  in  his  glance  : 
Which  party  colored  presence  of  loose  love, 
Put  on  by  as,  if,  in  your  heavenly  eyes, 
T  hath  misbecom'd  our  oaths  and  gravities, 
[Those  heavenly  eves  that  look  into  these  fault- 
ed us  to  make  them  :  therefore,  ladies, 
Our  love  being  yours,  the  error  that  lo\e  makes 
Is  likewise  yours. 

Trial  of  J.nrr. 
If  this  austere,  insociable  life 
Change  not  your  offer  made  in  heat  of  blood  ; 
If  fro-ts,  and  fasts,  hard  lodging  and  thin  weeds, 
Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love, 
But  that  it  bear  this  trial,  and  last  love; 
Then,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year, 
Come  challenge  me. 

Jest  and  Jester. 
Bos.  Oft  have  1  heard  of  you,  my  lord  Biron, 
Before  I  saw  you:  and  the  world's  large  tongue 
Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks 
Full  of  comparisons,  and  wounding  flouts; 
Which  you  on  all  estates  will  execute, 
That  lie  within  the  mercy  of  your  wit: 
To  weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitful  brain 
And  therewithal  to  win  me,  if  you  please, 
(Without  the  which  I  am  not  to  be  won)  [day, 
You  shall  this  twelvemonth  term,  from  day  to 
Visit  the  speechless  sick,  and  still  converse 
With  groaning  wretches :  and  your  task  shall  be, 
With  all  the  fierce  endeavour  of  your  wit, 
T'enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile. 

Bir.  To  move  wild  laughter  in  the  throat 
of  death  ? 
It  cannot  be,  it  is  impossible  : 
Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony,      [spirit, 
Ros.  Why,  that's  the  way  to  choak  a  gibing 
Whose  influence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace 
Which  shallow  laughing  hearers  give  to  fools  : 
A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  make-  it.    Then,  if  sickly  ears, 
I  )eaft  with  the  clamors  of  theirown  dear  groans, 
YV  ill  bear  your  idle  scorns,  continue  then, 
And  I  will  have  you,  and  that  fault  withal ; 
But  if  thev  will  not,  throw  away  that  spirit. 
And  I  shall  find  you  empty  of  that  fault, 
Right  joyful  of  your  reformation. 

Spring.     A  Song. 
When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white, 
And  cuckow  buds  of  yellow  hue, 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight  • 
The  cuckow,  then,  on  every  tree, 
Mocks  married  men  ;  for  thus  sings  he, 
Cuckow  ! 

Cuckow  !  Cuckow  !  O  word  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear  ! 
When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 

And  merry  larks  are  plowmen's  clocks; 
When  turtle-  tread,  and  rooks  and  daws; 

And  maidens  bleach  their  summer  smocks: 
The  cuckow  then,  on  every  tree, 
Mocks  married  men  ;  for  thus  sings  he, 
Cuckow  I 

Cuckow !  Cuckow !  O  word  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear ! 

Winter. 
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Winter.     A  Song. 
When  icicles  hang  bv  tlic  wall, 

Ami  Ijick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail ; 
And  Ton.  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 

Aril  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail ; 
When  Idood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl 
To-whoo ! 

Tu-whit,  to-whoo,  a  merry  note, 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 
When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow, 

And  coughing  drowns  the  par.ons  saw  ; 
And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 

And  -Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw : 
When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl 
To-whoo ! 

Tu-whit,  to-whoo,  a  merry  note, 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 


§  5.  MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

Shakspeare. 
Virtue  given  to  he  exerted. 
There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thv  life, 
That,  to  the  observer,  doth  thy  history 
Fully  unfold  :   thyself  and  thv  belongings 
Are  not  thine  own  so  proper,  as  to  waste 
Thyself  upon  thy  virtues,  them  on  thee. 
Heav'n  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do, 
Not  light  them  for  themselves :  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike  [touch'd, 
As  if  we  had  them  not.    Spirits  are  not  finely 
But  to  fine  issues  :  nor  nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence, 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 
Both  thanks  and  use. 

Dislike  of  Popularity. 
I  love  the  people, 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes : 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause  and  aves  vehement : 
Nor  do  1  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion 
That  does  affect  it. 

Authority. 
Thus  can  the  demi-god  authority, 
Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight. 
The  words  of  Heav'n :  On  whom  it  will,  it  will ; 
On  whom  it  will  not  so ;  yet  still  'tis  just. 
The  Consequence  of  Liberty  indulged. 
Lucio.  Why  how  now,  Claudio?  whence 

comes  this  restraint  ? 
Claud.  From  too  much  liberty,  my  Uucio, 
As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast  [liberty  : 
So  every  scope,  by  the  immoderate  use, 
Turns  to  restraint.     Our  natures  do  pursue, 
Like  rats  that  raven  down  their  proper  bane, 
A  thirsty  evil ;  and  when  we  drink  we  die. 
Neglected  Laics. 

This  new  governor, 
Awakes  me  all  th'  enrolled  penalties, 
Which  have,  like  unscour'd  armour,  hung  by 

the  wall 
So  long,  that  nineteen  zodiacs  have  gone  rour.d, 


And  none  of  them  been  wofn  ,  and  for  a  name, 
Now  puts  the  drowsy  and  neglected  act 
Frcshlv  on  i:n- :  'tis  surely  foi  a  name. 
Eloquence  and  Beauty. 
In  her  youth 
There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  di 
Such  as  mo\es   men;  beside  he  hath   a  pro- 

sp'rous  art, 
When  she  will  play  with  reason  and  discourse, 
And  well  she  can  persuade. 

Retired  Life. 
My  holv  Sir,  none  better  knows  than  you 
How  I  have  ever  lov'd  the  life  n.mo\'d  : 
And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies 
Wheje  fOUth,  and  cost,  and  witless  bravery 
keeps. 

Licentiousness  the  Consequence  of  unexecuted 
Laics. 
We  have  strict  statutes,  and  most  biting  laws, 

[steed-   , 
(The  needful   bits   and   curbs  to  headstrong 
Which  for  these  nineteen  vears  we  have  letsleep; 
Even  like  an  o'ergrown  lion  in  a  cave, 
That  goes  not  but  to  prey :  now  as  fond  fathers 
Having  boundup  the  threat'ningtwigsof  birch, 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  children's  sight 
For  terror,  not  for  use  ;  in  time  the  rod 
Becomes   more   mock'd  than   fear'd ;    so  our 

decrees, 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead ; 
And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose  : 
The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum. 

Pardon  the  Sanction  of  JVickedncss. 
For  we  bid  this  be  done, 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass, 
And  not  the  punishment. 

A  severe  saint-like  Governor. 

Lord  Angelo  is  precise: 
Stands  at  a  guard  with  envy  :  scarce  con  (esses 
That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  his  appetite 
Is  more  to  bread  than  sione :  hence  shall  we  sec, 
If  pow'r  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be. 

A  Virgin  addressed. 
Hail,  virgin,  if  you  be  ;  as  those  cheek-roses 
Proclaim  you  are  no  less ! 

A  Religious  prof  est. 
I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enskv'd  and  sainted  ; 
Bv  vour  renouncement,  an  immortal  spirit, 
And  to  be  talk'd  with  in  sincerity, 
As  with  a  saint. 

Eml-racing. 
Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embrac'  i 
As  those  that  feed  grow  full ;  as  blossc 

time, 
That  from  the  seedness  the  bare  fallow 
To  teeming  foyson  ;  so  her  plenteous  vi 
Expresseth  his  full  tilth  and  husbandry. 
School-fellows. 
Luc.  Is  she  your  cousin  ?         [their 
Isah.    Adoptedlv,   as    schoolmaids   «. 
By  vain  though  apt  affection. 
Resolution. 
Our  doubts  are  traitors  ; 
And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win, 
By  fearing  to  attempt. 

Tit 
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The  Prayers  of  Me'dt  rs  effectual. 
Go  to  lord  Angelo, 
And  let  him  learn  to  know,  when  maidens  sue, 
Men  give  like  gods  ;  but  when  the)  weep  and 

kneel, 
All  their  petitions  are  as  freely  theirs 
As  they  themselves  would  owe  them. 
Men/rail. 
Angelo.  We  must  not  make  a  scare-crow  of 
the  law, 
Setting  it  up  to  scare  the  birds  of  prey, 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape  till  custom  make  it 
Their  perch  and  not  their  terror. 

Esca.  Ay,  but  vet 
Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little, 
Than  fall,  and  bruise  to  death :  alas  !  this  gen- 
tleman, 
Whom  i  would  save,  had  a  most  noble  father. 
I  fit  but  vour  honor  know, 
(Whom  1  believe  to  be  most  strait  in  virtue) 
That  in  the  working  of  your  own  affections, 
Had  time  coher'd  with  place,  or  place  with 

wishing ; 
Or  that  the  resolute  acting  of  your  blood 
Could   have   attain'd    th'  effect   of  your   own 

purpose ; 
Whether  you  had  not  some  time  in  your  life 
Err'd  in  this  point, which  now  you  censure  him, 
And  pull'dthe  law  upon  you. 

to.  Tis  one  thin^  to  be  tempted,  Es- 
Another  thing  to  fall.  I  not  deny,  [calus, 
The  jury,  pas-ing  on  the  pris'ner's  life, 
"May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try;  what's  open  made 
To  justice,  that  justice  ^eises.  What  know 
the  laws  [pregnant, 

That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves  r     'Tis  very 
The  jewel  that  we  find,  we  stoop  and  take  it, 
Because  we  see  it ;  but  what  we  do  not  see, 
We  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it. 
You  may  not  so  extenuate  his  offence, 

have  had  such  faults:  but  rather  tell  me, 
When  1  that  censure  him  do  so  offend, 
Let  mine  own  judgement  pattern  out  my  death, 
And  nothing  come  in  partial. 

Mercy  frequently  mistaken. 
Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so  ; 
Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe. 

to  be  too  hasty  in  Actions  irremediable. 
Under  your  pood  correction  I  have  seen 
When,  after  execution,  judgement  hath 
Repented  o'er  his  doom. 

Bad  Actions  already  condemned,  the  Actors  to 
be  punished. 
Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it? 
Why,  ever)'  fault's  condemn'd,  ere  it  be  done  : 
Mine  were  the  very-  cipher  of  a  function, 
To  fine  the  faidts  whose  fine  stands  in  record, 
And  let  go  by  thie  actor. 

Mercy  in  Governors  recommended. 
No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  '1 

-own,  nor  the  deputed  sword, 
marshals  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
i.e  them  with  one  half  so  godd  a 
.does.     If  he  had  been  as  you, 


And  you  as  he,  you  would  have  slipt  like  him. 

But  he,  like  you,  would  not  have  been  so  stern. 

The  Duty  of  mutual  Forgiveness. 

Alas!   alas! 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once, 
And  he  that  might  the  vintage  best  have  took, 
Found  out  the  remedy.  How  would  you  be, 
If  he,  which  is  the  top  of  judgement,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?  Oh  !  think  on  that : 
And  merc\  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips, 
Like  man  new  made. 

Unprepared  Death. 

Isab.  To-morrow  !  O,  that's  sudden  !  spare 
him,  spare  him  :  [kitchens 

He's  not  prepare!  for  death  !  Even  for  our 
We  kill  the  fowl  of  season  ;  shall  we  serve  Hea- 
With  less  respect  than  we  do  minister  [ven 
To  our  gross  selves  i     Good,  good  my  lord, 

bethink  you ; 
Who  is  it  that  hath  dy'd  for  this  offence  ? 
— There's  many  have  committed  it. 

Aug.  The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though 
it  hath  slept  ; 
Those  many  had  not  dar'd  to  do  that  evil, 
If  the  first  man  that  did  th'  edict  infringe 
Had  answer' d  for  his  deed  :  now,  'tis  awake  ; 
Takes  note  of  what  is  done ;  and,  like  a  pro-  phet, 
Looks  in  a  glass,  that  shows  what  future  evils 
(.Or  new,  or  by  remissness  new  conceiv'd, 
And  so  in  progress  to  be  hatch'd  and  born) 
Are  now  to  have  no  successive  degrees, 
But,  ere  they  live,  to  end. 
Justice. 

Tsub.  Yet  show  some  pity.  [justice  ; 

Aug.  I  show  it  most  of  all  when  I  show 
For  t lien  I  pity  those  I  do  not  know, 
Which  a  dismiss'd  offence  would  after  gall ; 
And  do  him  right,  that,  answering  one  foul 
Lives  not  to  act  another.  [wrong, 

The  Abuse  of  Authority. 
Oh,  'tis  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength  !  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant. 

Great  Mens  Abuse  of  Power. 
j    Could  great  men  thunder, 
As  -Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet ; 
For  ev'ry  pelting,  petty  officer    [but  thunder: 
m  ould  use  his  heav'n for  thunder!    Nothing 

Merciful  heav'n  ! 
Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt 
Split'st  the  unwedgable  and  gnarh  d  oak, 
Than  the  soft  myrtle.  O,  but  man  1  proud  man, 
Drest  in  a  little"  brief  authority, 
Mo  i  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assur'd, 
His  glassy  essence — like  an  angry  ape; 
Plavs  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heav'n 
.fstheangelsweepjwlio,  with  our  spleens, 
Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal. 
7'he  Privilege  of  Authority. 
We  cannot  weigh  our  brother  with  ourself. 
Great  men  may  jest  with  saints; 'tis  wit  in  thcin; 
But,  in  the  less,  foul  profanation. 
That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word, 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blaspw 
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Consciousness  of  our  own  Faults  should  make 
us  merciful. 

An*.  Why  do  voi  i  put  these  sayings  upon  me  ? 

Isah.  Becau-e  authority,  tho'  it  err  likeothers, 
Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself, 
That  skims  the  voice  o'  the  top :  go  to  your 

bosom  : 
Knock  there ;  and  ask  your  heart  what  it  dotli 

know- 
Thai's  like  my  brother's  fault :  if  it  confess 
A  natural  guiltiness,  such  as  is  his, 
.Let  it  not  strand  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 
Against  my  brother's  life. 

Honest  Bribery. 

Isah.  Hark  how  I'll  bribe  you  !      Good  my 

An<*.  How!  bribe  me?     [Lord,  turn  back. 

Isao.  Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold, 
Or  stones  whose  rate  is  either  rich  or  poor 
As  fancy  values  them  ;  but  with  true  prayers; 
That  shall  be  up  at  heaven,  and  enter  there 
Ere  the  sun  rise :  prayers  from  preserved  souls, 
From  fasting  maids  whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal. 

The  Power  of  virtuous  Beautt/. 

Isah.  Save  your  honour  !  [Exit  Isah. 

Aug.  From  thee  ;  even  from  thy  virtue  ! — 
What's  this?    What's  this?    Is  this  her  fault, 
or  mine  ?  [ha  ! 

The  tempter,  or  the  tempted,  who  'ins  most? 
Not  she ;  nor  doth  she  tempt ;  but  it  is  I, 
That,  lying  by  the  violet,  in  the  sun, 
Do,  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower, 
Corrupt  with  virtuous  season.     Can  it  be, 
That  modesty  mav  more  betray  our  sense 
Than  woman's  lightness  ?  Having  waste  ground 
Shall  we  desire  to  rase  the  sanctuary,     |" enough, 
And  pitch  our  evils  there?  Oh,  he,  fie,  fi«, 
What  dost  thou,  or  what  art  thou,  An_ 
Doot  thou  desire  her  foully,  for  those  things 
That  make  her  good  ?  Oh,  let  her  brother  live  : 
Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority, 
When  judges  steal  themselves.  What!  do  I  love 
That  I  desire  to  hear  her  speak  again,       [her, 
And  feast  upon  her  eves  r     What  is't  I  dream 
Oh,  cunning  enemy,  that  to  catch  a  saint,  [on  ? 
With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook !    Most  dange- 
ls  that  temptation,  that  does  goad  us  on  [rous 
To   sin   in   loving   virtue  :    ne'er   could   the 

m.nipet, 
With  ail  her  double  vigor,  art  and  nature, 
Once  stir  my  temper :   but  uiis  virtuous  maid 

Subdues  me  quite. 

True  Repentance.  [carr;  ? 

Dufic.  Repent  you,   fair  one,  of  the  sin  you 

JuL  I  do ;  and  bear  the  shame  most  patiently. 

Duke.  I'll  teach  you  how  you  shall  arraign 
your  conscience, 
And  try'  your  penitence,  if  it  be  sound, 
Or  hollowly  put  on. 

Jul.  I'll  gladly  learn, 

JJuke.  Love  vou  the  man  that  wrong'd  vou? 

Yes,  as  I  love  the  woman  tl  at  wrong'd 

him.  [act 

•  Duke.  So  then,  it  seems,  your  most  ofTsnceful 

Vv  os  mutually  committed  ? 

Jul.  Mutually.  ['ban  his. 

Duke.  Then  was  your  sin  of  hem  ier  kind 


Jul.  I  do  confess  it,  and  repent,  father. 
Duke.  "i'is  meet    so,   daughter :   but — lest 
you  do  repent 
As  that  the  sin  hath  brought  vou  to  this  shame, 
"\\  hich    sorrow    is   always    to   ourselves,    not 

en  ; 
Showing  we  would  not  spare  Heaven,  as  we 
But  as  we  stand  in  fear —  [love  it, 

Jul.  1  do  repent  me  as  it  is  an  evil  j 
And  take  the  shame  with  jov. 
Duke.  There  rest. 

Love  in  a  grave  severe  Governor. 
When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  lhink  and  prnv 
To  sev'ral  subjects :   Heav'n  hath  my  empty 

words : 
Whilst  my  invention,  hearing  not  my  tongue, 
Anchors  on  Isabel.  Heav'n  's  in  my  mouth, 
As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  his  name  ; 
And  in  my  heart  the  strong  and  swelling  evil 
Of  my  conception :  the  state  whereon  I  studied, 
Is  like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read, 
Grown  fear'd  and  tedious ;  yea,  mv  gravity, 
Wherein  (let  no  man  hear  me)  I  take  pride. 
Could  I  with  boot,  change  for  an  idle  plume 
Which  the  air  beats  for  vain.     O  place!     O 

form ! 
How  often  dost  thou  with  thv  case,  thy  habit, 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  souls 
To  thy  false  seeming!     Blood,   thou  still  art 
'  blood ! 

ite  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn ; — 
'Tis  not  the  devil's  crest. 
A  simile  on  the  Presence  of  the  beloved  Oljccl. 

O  Heavens ! 

Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart. 
Making  both"  it  unable  for  itself, 
And  dispossessing  all  my  other  parts 
Of  necessary  fitness  ? 

So   play   the   foolish   throngs   with  one   that 
swoons ; 

.  11  to  help  him,  and  thus  stop  the  air 
By  which  he  should  revive  :  and  even  so 
The  gen'ral  subject  to  a  well-wish' d  king, 
Quit  theirown  part,  and  in  obsequious  fondness 
Crowd  to  his  presence,  where  their  un  taught  love 
Must  needs  appear  offence,  v 

Fornication  and  Harder  equalled. 
Fie,  these  filthy  vices  ! — It  were  as  good, 
To  pardon  him  that  hath  from  nature  stol'n 
A  man  already  made,  as  to  remit 
Their  saucy  sweetness,  that  do  coin  Heaven's 
In  stamps  that  are  forbid:   lis  all  as  easy    [imager 
Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made, 
As  to  put  mettle  in  restrained  means, 
L:e  a  false  one. 

Compelled  Sins. 

Our  compell'd  sinj 
Stand  more  for  number  than  for  account. 

Lou  Find.  fgood, 

Isah.  Let  me  be  ignorant,  and  in  nothing 

But  graciously  10  knew  i  am  no  better,  [bright, 

.  Thus  wisdom  wishes  to  appear  most 

hen  it  does  tax  itself:  as  these  black  masks 

Proclaim  an  enshiel'd  beauty  ten  times  louder 

Thau  beauty  could  display'd. 

Heroic 
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Heroic  Female  Virtue* 

Ang.  Admit  no  other  way  to  save  his  life 
(As  1  subscribe  not  thai  or  any  other, 
Bv.t  in  the  loss  of  que^iion),  that  you  his  sister, 
Finding  yourself  desir'd  of  -itch  a  person, 
Whose  credit  with  the  judge,  or  own  great 

place, 
Could  fetch  your  brother  from  the  manacles 
Of  the  all-binding  law  ;  and  that  there  were 
No  earthly  mean  to  save  him,  but  that  either 
You  must  lav  down  the  treasures  of  your  body, 
To  this  supposed,  or  ehe  to  let  him  suffer ; 
\Yl;at  would  you  do  ? 

Isab.  As  much  for  my  poor  brother  as  my- 
self: 
That  is,  were  I  under  the  terms  of  death, 
Th'  impression  of  keen  whips  I'd  wear  as  rubies, 
And  strip  myself  to  death  as  to  a  bed 
That  longing  I  have  been  sick  for,  ere  I'd  )  ield 
My  bodv  up  to  shame. 

Ang.  Then  must  your  brother  die. 

Isab.  And  'twere  the  cheaper  way  : 
Better  it  were  a  brother  died  at  once, 
Than  that  a  sister,  by  redeeming  him 
Should  die  for  ever. 

Ang.  Were  not  you  then  as  cruel  as  the  sen- 
That  vou  have  slander' d  so  ?  [tence 

Isah.  An  ignominious  ransom,  and  free  par- 
Are  of  two  houses ;  lawful  mercy  sure,  [don, 
Is  nothing  kin  to  foul  redemption. 

Self-interest  palliates  Faults. 
Isai.         It  oft  falls  out,     [what  we  mean 
To  have  what  we  would  have,  we  speak  not 
I  something  do  excuse  the  thine  I  hate, 
Tor  his  advantage  that  I  dearly  love. 

Woman  s  Frailty. 

Ang.  Nay,  Women  aie-  frail  too. 

Isab.  Ay,  as  the  glasses  where  they  view 
themselves ; 
Which  are  as  easy  broke  as  they  make  forms. 
Women !    help  Heaven !    men  their  creation 

mar, 
In  profiting  by  them  :  nay  call  us  ten  times  frail; 
For  we  arc  soft  as  our  complexions  are, 
And  credulous  to  false  prints. 

Weight  of  established  Reputation. 

Ang.  Who  will  believe  thee,  Isabel? 
My  unsoil'd  name,  th'  austereness  of  my  life, 
My  vouch  against  you,  and  my  place  i'  the  Btate, 
"Vv  ill  so  vour  accusation  ovenveigh, 
That  vou  sliall  stifle  in  your  own  report, 
And  smell  of  calumny. 

Hope. 

The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine 
But  only  hope. 

Moral  Reflections  on  the  Vanity  of  Life. 

Be  absolute  for  death  ;  either  death  or  life 
Shall  therebv  be  the  sweeter.  Reason  thus  with 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing  [life : 

That  none  but  fools  would  keep :  a  breath  thou 
Servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences,  [art, 

That  dou  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st, 
Hourly  afflict ;  merely,  thou  art  death's  fool ; 
For  hnn  thou  labour'st  by  thy  flight  to  shun, 


And  yet  run'st  tow'rd  him  still.    T1k>u  art  not 

noble ; 
For  all  the  accommodations  that  thou  bear'st 
Are  nurs'd  by-  baseness  :  thou  art  by  no  means 

valiant : 
For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  worm.     Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep, 
And  that  thou  oft  provok'st :  yet  grossly  lear'st 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  more.     Thou  art  not 

thyself; 
For  thou  exist'st  on  many  a  thousand  grains  ; 
That  issue  out  of  dust.     Happy  thou  art  not  ; 
For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  thoustriv'st  to  get ; 
And  what  thou  hast,  forgett'st.     Thou  a;t  not 

certain  ; 
For  thy  complexion  snifts  to  strange  effect.-, 
After  the  moon.  If  thou  art  rich,  thou' r't  poor  ; 
For,  like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows. 
Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 
And  death  unloads  thee.      Friend  thou  hast 

none ; 
For  thine  own  bowels,which  do  call  thee  sire, 
The  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loins, 
Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum, 
For  ending  thee  no  sooner.     Thou  hast  nor 

youth  nor  age, 
But  as  it  were  an  after-dinner's  sleep, 
Dreaming  on  both  ;  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld ;  and  when  thou  art  old  and  rich, 
Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor 

beauty, 
To  make  thv  riches  pleasant.  What's  yet  in  this, 
That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?     Yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths  :  yet  death  we 
That  makes  these  odds  all  even.  [fear. 

The  Terrors  of  Death  most  in  Apprehension. 
Claud.  Is  there  no  remedy  ?  [head, 

Isab.  None  but  such  remedy  as,   to  save  a 
Wmdd  cleave  a  heart  in  twain. 
Claud.  But  is  there  any  ? 


Isab.  0,1  do  fear  thee,Claudio;  and  I  quake, 
Lest  thou  a  fev'rous  life  shouldst  entertain, 
And  *ix  or  seven  winters  more  respect 
Than  a  perpetual  honor.  Dar'st  thou  die  ? 
The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension  , 
And  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon, 
In  corp'ral  sufferance  feels  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 

Resolution  from  a  Sense  of  Honour. 

Claud.         Why  give  you  me  this  shame  ? 
Think  you  I  can  a  resolution  fetch 
From  flow'ry  tenderness  ?     If  I  must  die, 
I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride, 
And  hug  it  in  my  arms  !  [ther's  grave 

Isab.  There  spake  my  brother  ;  there  my  fa- 
Did  utter  forth  a  voice. 

A  sainted  Hypocrite. 
Isab.  Yes,  thou  must  die  : 

Thou  art  too  noble  to  conserve  a  life        [p"ty 
In  base  appliances.    This  outward  sainted  dc- 
Wbese  settled  visage  and  delib'rate  word 
Nips  youth  i'  th'  head,  and  follies  doth  emmew 
As  falcon  doth  the  fowl,  is  yet  a  devil ; 

His 
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His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  would  appear 
A  pond  as  deep  as  hell. 

Claud.  The  princely  Angelo? 

Isab.  O,  'tis  the  cunning  livery  of  hell, 
The  damrledst  body  to  invest  and  cover 
In  princely  guards ! 

The  Terrors  of  Death. 

Tsui.  O,  were  it  but  my  life, 

Id  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  frankly  as  a  pin  ! 

Claud.  Ah,  Isabel  ! 

hah.  What  says  my  brother  ? 

Claud.  Death's  a  fearful  tlunp;. 

Isab.  And  shamed  life  a  hateful,      [where  ; 

Claud.   Ah,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod  ;  and  the  dilated  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  Hoods  ;  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice  : 
To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendant  world  ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling  !  'tis  too  horrible  ! 
The,  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life 
That  age,  ache)  penury,  imprisonment, 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 
Cowardly  Apprehension  of  Death  reproached. 

hah.    O,    faithless   coward  !    O   dishonest 
wretch  ! 
Wilt  thou  be  made  a  man  out  of  my  vice  ? 
Is't  not  a  kind  of  incest,  to  take  life     [think? 
From  thine  own  sifter's  shame?  What  should  I 
Heaven  grant  my  mother  plav'd  my  father  fair! 
For  such  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness    [ance — 
Ne'er  issued  from  his  blood. — Take  my  defi- 
Die,  perish  !  might  but  my  banding  down 
Reprieve  thee  from  thv  fate,  it  should  proceed — 
Oh,  fie,  fie,  fie  I 

Thv  sin's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade  ; 
Mercy  to  thee  would  prove  itself  a  bawd ; 
Twere  best  thou  diest  quickly  ! 
J'irtue  and  Goodness. 

Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearful. 
A  Bawd, 

Fie,  sirrah  !  a  bawd — a  wicked  bawd  ! 
The  evil  that  thou  causest  to  he  done, 
That  is  thy  means  to  live.   Dost  thou  but  think 
What  'tis  to  cram  a  maw,  or  clothe  a  back, 
From  sUch  a  filthy  vice  ?     Say  to  thyself, 
From  their  ■abominable  and  beastly  touches 
I  drink,  I  eat,  array  myself,  and  live  : — 
Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life 
So  stinkingly  depending!  Go,  mend;  go  mend! 
Calumny  unavoidable) 

No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality 

Can  censure  'scape:  back -wounding  calumny 

The  whitestvirtue  strikes.  What  king  so  strong, 

Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  sland'rous  tongue  ? 

Good  Example  necessary  in  Eiders. 

He   who  the  sword  of  Heaven  will  bear, 
'  'je  a-  holy  as  severe  ; 


Pattern  in  himself  to  know, 
Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go  ; 
More  or  less  to  others  paying, 
Than  by  self  erffences  weighing  : 
Shame  to  him  whose  cruel  striking 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking! 
Twice  treble  shame  on  Angelo, 
To  weed  my  vice  and  let  his  -row  ! 
O,  what  mav  man  within  him  hide. 
Though  angel  on  the  outward  side  ! 
How  may  likeness  made  in  crime-, 
Mocking  practice  on  the  times. 
To  draw  with  idle  spider's  Sti 
Most  pond'rous  and  substantial  things'. 
.1  beavtijitl  Song. 
Take,  O  take  those  lips  away, 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn  ; 
And  those  eves,  the  break  of  day, 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn  ; 
But  my  kisses  bring  again  ; 
Seals  of  love,  but  seal  a  in  vain. 
Hide,  O  hide  those  hills  of  snow, 
Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bears, 
On  who-e  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 

Are  of  those  that  April  wears  ; 
Rut  my  poor  heart  first  set  free, 
Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee. 
Guilty  Diligence. 
With  whispering  and  most  guilty  diligence, 
In  action  all  of  precept,  he  did  show  me 
The  way  twice  o'er. 

Greatness  subject  to  Censure. 
O  place  and  greatness!  millions  of  false  eyes 
Are  struck  upon  thee;  volumes  of  report 
Run  with  these  false  and  most  coiUrarious  quests 
Upon  thv  doings  :   thousand  'scapes  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dream, 
And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies. 

Exeat tio.n <  fin ely  e.rp ressed. 
By  eight  to-moirow 
Thou  shait  be  made  immortal ! 
Sound  Sleep. 
As  fast  lock'd  up  in  sleep,  as  guiltless  labor 
When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  bones. 
Upright  Governor  supposed. 
Prov.  It  is  a  bitter  deputy. 
Duke.  Not  so,  not  so ;  his  life  is  parallel'd 
Even  with   the  stroke   and  line  ot   his  great 

justice ; 
He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 
That  in  himself,  which  he  spurs  on  his  power 
To  qualify  in  others  :  where  he  meal'd 
With  that  which  he  corrects,  than  where  he 
But  this  being  so>  he's  just.  [tyrannous 

Good  Jailor. 
This  is  a  gentle  provost ;  seldom,  when 
The  steeled  jailor  is  the  friend  of  men. 
Comfort  from  Despair. 
But  I  will  keep  her  ignorant  of  her  good, 
To  make  her  heavenly  comforts  of  despair, 
When  it  is  least  expected. 

Complaining  useless. 
Isab.  Injurious  world!  most  damned  Angelo  ! 
Duke.  This  nor  hurts  him,  nor  profits  you 

aJot:  * 

Forbear  it  therefore,  give  your  cause  to  Heaven  ! 
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Character  of  an  Arch  Hypocrite. 

O,  I  conjure  thee,  prince,  as  thou  believ'st 
There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world, 
That  ihou  neglect  me  not,  with  that  opinion 
That  1  am  touch' d  with  madness  :   make  not 
impossible  [sible 

That  which  but  seems  unlike  :  'tis  not  impos- 
But  one,  the  wickedest  caitiff  on  the  ground, 
May  seem  as  shy,  as  grave,  as  just,  as  absolute, 
As  Angelo  ;  even  so  may  Angelo, 
In  all  his  dressings,  characts,  titles,  forms, 
Be  an  arch  villain:  trust  me,  royal  prince, 
If  he  be  less,  he's  nothing:  but  he's  more, 
Had  I  more  names  lor  badness. 

Respect  due  to  Place. 

Respect  to  your  great  place! — and  let  the  devil 
Be  sometimes  honor'd  for  his  burning  throne. 
Impossibility  of  Intercession. 

Against  all  sense  you  to  importune  her. 
Shoidd  she  kneel  down,  in  mercy  of  this  fact, 
Her  brother's  ghost  his  paved  bed  would  break, 
And  take  her  hence  in  norror ! 

Reformed  Man  sometimes  lest. 

They  say  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults ! 
And  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the  better 
For  being  a  little  bad ;  so  may  my  husband. 

Intents  more  excusable  than  Acts. 
His  act  did  not  o'ertake  his  bad  intent ; 
And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent ; 
That  perish'd  by  the  way  :  thoughts  are  no 
Intents  but  merely  thoughts.  [subjects  ; 


§  6.  THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

Shakspeare. 

NaturalPresentimcnt  ofEvilfnely  pointed  out ; 

with  a  Contrast  of  a  cheerful  and  melancholy 

Man. 

Ant.  I N  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  bad  ; 
It  wearies  me  :  you  say,  it  wearies  you  : 
But  how  1  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 
What  stuff'tis  made  of,  whereof  it  is  born, 
I  am  to  learn. 

And  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me, 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

Salar.  Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean, 
There  where  your  argosies  with  portly 
Like  -igniors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 
Or  as  it  were  the  pageants  of  the  sea, 

00  over-peer  the  petty  traffickers, 

That  curtsey  to  them,  do  them  reverence, 
As  they  fly  bv  them  with  their  woven  wn>;z;s. 

Salan.  Believe  me,  Sir,  had  I  such  ventures 
The  better  part  of  my  affections  would 
Be  with  my  hopes  abroad.  I  should  be  still  forth, 
Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sit-,  i  he  wind: 
Peering  in  maps,  for  ports,  and  pierb,  am 
And  every  object,  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  dijubt, 
Would  make  me  sad. 

Salar.  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth, 
Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  hea. 

1  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run, 


But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats  ; 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand, 
Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs, 
To  kiss  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  church, 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks 
Which  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side, 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream  : 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks  : 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this, 
And  now  worth  nothing  ?     Shall   I  have  the 

thought 
To  think  of  this!  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought 
That  such  a  thing  bechane'd,   would  make  me 
But  tell  not  me  ;  I  know  Antonio  [sad  : 

Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandize. 

Ant.  Believe  me,  no:   1  thank  my  fortune 
for  it, 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted, 
Nor  to  one  place  ;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year  : 
Therefore  mv  merchandize  makes  me  not  sad. 

Sal.  Why  then  you  are  in  love. 

Ant.  Fie,  fie. 

Sal.  Not  in  love  neither !     Then  let  us  saj 
you  are  sad, 
Because  you  arc  not  merry  :  and  'twere  as  easy 
For  you  to  laugh,  and  leap,  and  say  you  arc 
merry,  %  [Janus, 

Because  you  are  not  sad.  Now  by  two-headed 
Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time  : 
Some  that  w ill  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bag  pi[jcr  : 
And  others  of  such  vinegar  aspect, 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  wayof  smile, 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

The  Imprudence  of  setting  too  great  a  Value 
upon  the  World. 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world  ; 
They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  yvith  much  care. 

The  true  Value  of  the  World. 
I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano  ; 
A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  his  part ; 
And  mine  a  sad  one  ! 

Cheerfulness  and  affected  Gravity  contrasted. 

Let  me  play  the  fool  : 
With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come  ; 
And  let  my  liver  rather  beat  with  wine 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Why  should  a  man  whose  blood  is  warm  with- 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ?         [in, 
Sleep  when   he  wakes,    and   creep   into  the 

jaundice 
By  being  peevish?  I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio, 
I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks  : 
There  arc  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond  5 
And  do  a  wilful  stilncss  entertain, 
With  purpose  to  be  drest  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit; 
As  who  should  say,   "  I  am  Sir  Orach', 
And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark.'' 
O,  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  thc^e, 

That 
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That  therefore  only  are  repaid  ■• 

For  saying  nothing;  who,  I  am  vm 

If  they  should  hear,  would  almost  damn  those 

car-, 
Which,  hearing  them,  would  cail  tiv.ir  bro- 
ther- : 
I  II  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time: 
But  li-,h  not  with  this  melancholy  bait, 
For  this  fool  gudgeon,  this  opinion. 
Jocose  Satire  on  Silence. 
Silence  is  only  commendable  [dible. 

In  a  neat's  tongue  dried,  and  a  maid  not  ven- 
Gcncrous  and  disinterested  Friendship. 
Ant.  I  pray  vou good  Bassonio,  let  me  know  it : 
And,  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do, 
Within  the  eye  of  honor,  be  assnr'J 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means, 
Lie  all  unlock'd  to  your  occasions. 

Bass.  In  mv  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one 
1  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight     [shaft, 
'  The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  watch, 
To  find  the  other;  and,  by  advent'ring  both, 
I  oft  found  both  :   I  urge  this  childhood  proof, 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 
I  owe  you  much  ;  and,  like  a  wilful  youth, 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost :   but  if  you  please 
[*o  -hoot  another  arrow  that  self  cvay 
Whichyou  did  shoot  the  first,  i  lonotdoubt — 
A-  [  will  watch  the  aim, — or  to  find  both, 
Or  bring  your  latter  ha/  ird  back  again, 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first   [time, 
/  Ant.Yoa  know  me  well;  and  herein  spend  but 

To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance ; 
And,  out  of  doubt,  vou  do  rjo  :  now  more  wrong, 
In  making- question  ofmj 
Than  if  vou  bad  made  waste  of  all  I  have. 
Then  do  but  say  to  me  what  1  should  do, 
That  in  your  knowledge  m.  y  by  mc  be  done, 
And  I  am  prest  unto  it :   therefore,  speak. 

— Thou  know'st  that  all  my  fortunes  are  at  sea ; 

Neither  have  1  money,  nor  commodity 

To  raise  a  i :  th      fore  go  forth, 

Trv  what  m\  credit  can  in  Venice  do  ; 

That  shall  berack'd  even  totheuttep 

To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Porua. 

(to,  presently  inquire,  and  so  Will  I, 

V.  here  money  is ;  and  I  no  question  make 

To  have  it  of  my  tiu^t,  or  tor  my  sake. 

A  Jew's  Malice. 

Bass.  This  is  signior  Antonio. 

Shyl.  How  like  a  fawning  publican  lie  looks ! 
I  hate  him,  for  he  is  a  Christian  : 
But  more,  for  that,  in  low  simplicity, 


He  lends  out  money 


and  brings  down 


?v  gratis, 

The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 
If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  beat  him. 
He  hates  our  sacred  nation  ;  and  he  rails. 
Ev'n  there,  where  merchants  most  do  congre- 
gate, 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well  won  thrift, 
W  hich  he  calls  interest.     Cursed  be  my  tribe, 
If  I  forgive  hiui  ! 


A  Jew's  Sa 
Shyl.  When  Jacob  graz'd  his  uncle  Laban's 

p. 
This  Jacob  from  our  hi  n  v  08 

(As  his  wi-e  mother  wrought  in  his  bthalf ) 
The  third  pi  was  the  third. 

Ant.  And  what  of  him  ?  did  he  take  inti      I  ! 

Shi/ 1.  No,  not  take  in  vou  would 

Directly  interest  j  mark  what  Jacol 
When  Labart  and  himself  wei 
That  all  the  eartlings,  which  were  streak'd  and 
py'd,  [rank, 

Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire,- 
In  end  of  autumn  turrte  I  to  th    runs : 
And  when  the  work  of  generation  was 
Betw<   :i  those  woolley  breeders  in  the  act, 

ilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands, 
And,    in  the  doing  oi  the  deed  of  kind, 
He  stuck  them  up  before  the  ■•  es ; 

Who  then  conceiving,  did  in  Caning  time 
Fail   par*y-colour'd    lambs,    and    those    were 

Jacob's. 
This  was  a  wav  to  thrive,  and  he  was  ble=t ; 
And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not. 

Ant.  This  was  a  venture,  Sir,  that  Jacob 
serv'd  for ; 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass, 
J > ii t  sway'd  and  fasuion'd  bj  the  hand  of  Ilea- 
is  inserted  to  make  interest  good?  [ven. 
Or  is  your  gold  and  silver  ewes  and  rams  ? 

Shyl.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  make  it  breed  a2  fast : 
But  note  me,  signior. — 

Ant.  Mark  you  this,  Bassanio, 
The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  pur;  j 
An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness^ 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  chick  ; 
A  goodly  apple,  rotten  at  the  heart : 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falselrbod  hath  ! 

The  Jew's  Expostulation. 
Signior  Anthonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 
In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 
About  mv  monies  and  my  usances  : 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug. 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 
You  call  me  misbeliever  cut-throat  doar, 
Lnd    pit  upon  my  Jewish  gabardine, 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  my  own. 
Weil  then,    it   now    appears  you    need   my 

help  : — 
Go  to  then  ;-*-you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 
"  Shylock,  we  would  have  monies;"  vou 

lat  did  void  your  rheum  upon  mv  beard, 
And  foot  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger-cur 
Over  your  threshold  : — Monies  is  vour  suit. — 
What  should  I  say  to  you  ?— Should  I  not  say, 
"  Hath  a  dog  money  ? — Is  it  possible 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats  ?" — or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and,  in  a  bondman's  key. 
With  'bated  breath  and  whisp'ring  humble- 
ness, 
Say  this :  "  Fair  Sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wed- 
nesday lact ; 
You  spurn  d  me  such  a  dav  :  another  time 
You  call'd  me  dog :  and  for  these  courtesies 
I'll  lend  vpu  thus  much  rnonifs  '■" 

Q  q  A  Villahis 
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A  Fi'lain's  fair  Offers  auspicious. 
I  like  not  fair  teems,  and  a  villain's  mind. 

.in  Apology  for  a  i/ack  Complexion. 
Mi-like  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
Tiie  shadow'd  livery  of  the  bumish'd  sun, 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northern  horn, 
Where  Phcebus'  tire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles, 
And  let  us  make  incision  for  your  love, 
To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,  his  or  mine. 
I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine 
I  lath  fear'd  the  valiant ;  by  mv  love,  I  swear 
The  be*t  regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 
Have  lov'd  it  too:    I  would  not  change  this 

hue 
Except   to  steal  your    thoughts,    my  gentle 

queen. 
Merit  no  Match  for  the  Caprice  of  Fortune. 

Lead  me  to  the  caskets, 

To  try  my  fortune.     By  this  scymitar, 
That  slew  the  sophv,    ind  a  Persian  prince, 
That  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Solvman, — 
I  would  oerstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
Out-brave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth, 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she- 
bear, 
Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey, 
To  win  thee,  ladv  :  But,  alas  the  while  ! 
if  Hercules  and  Lychas  play  at  dice, 
W  hich  is  the  better  man  ?  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand  : 
So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page  ; 
And  so  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  ine, 
Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain, 
And  die  with  grieving. 

Gravity  assumed. 

Bass. But  hear  thee,  Gratiano  ; 

Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude,  and  bold  of  voice  ; 
Part«  that  become  thee  happily  enough, 
And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults  : 
But  where  thou   art  not  known,  why  there 

they  show, 
Something  too  liberal  ;  pray  thee  take  pain 
To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty 
Thy  skipping  spirit ;  lest,  through  thy  wild  be- 
I  be  misconstrued  in  the  place  I  go  to,  [haviour, 
And  loose  mv  hopes. 

Gra. biigmor  Bassanio,  hear  me  : 

If  1  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit, 
Talk  with  respect, and  swear  but  now  and  then, 
\\  ear  prayer-books   in  my  pocket,  look  de- 
murely ; 
Nay  more, while  grace  is  saying,  hold  mine  eyes 
Thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigh,  and  say  Amen  ; 
I  -e  all  the  observance  of  civility, 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent 
To  please  his  grandam — never  trust  me  more. 
The  Jew's  Commands  to  his  Daughter. 

Hear  you  me,  Je,=ica:       [drum, 
Lock  up  my  doors ;   and  when  you  hear  the 
And  the  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry  neck'd  fife, 
Clamber  you  not  up  to  the  casements  then, 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public-street, 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  varnish'd  faces : 
But  stop  my  house's  ears : — I  mean  my  case- 
ments :— — 


Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 
My  sober  house. 

Shy  lock's  Description  of  his  Servant. 
Shy  I.  The  patch  is  kind  enough  ;  but  a  huge 
feeder, 
Snail-slow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day 
More  than  the  wild  cat.  Drones  nive  not  with 

me : 
Therefore  I  part  with  him  :  and  part  with  him 
To  one,  that  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste 
His  borrow'd  purse. 

Fruition  more  languid  than  Expectation. 
O,  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly 
To  seal  love's  bonds  new  made,  than  they  are 
To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited.  [wont 

Who  riseth  from  a  feast 

With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  ? 
Where  is  the  hor»e  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  the  unbaited  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first?  All  things  that  are, 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoy'd. 
How  like  a  younker,  or  a  prodigal, 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bav, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind  ! 
How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return ; 
With  over  weather'd  ribs,  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind! 
Portia's  Suitors. 
From  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  they  come 
To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint. 
Th'  Hycranian  deserts,  and  the  vasty  wilds 
Of  wide  Arabia,  are  as  thoroughfares 
Now,  for  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia. 
The  wat'ry  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 
Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits  ;  but  they  come. 
As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia. 
The  Parting  of  Friends. 
I  saw  Bassanio  and  Anthonio  part  : 
Bassanio  told  him,  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return,  he  answer'd,  "  Do  not  so  ; 
Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio, 
But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time  : 
And  for  the  Jew's  bona,  which  he  hath  of  me, 
Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love. 
Be  merry  ;  and  employ  your  chiefeet  thoughts 
To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there." 
And  even  there  his  eye  being  big  with  tears, 
Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him, 
And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible 
He  wrung  Bassanio' s  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 
False  Judgement  of  the  Many. 

Fortune  now, 

To  my  heart's  hope  ! — Gold,  silver,  and  base 

lead.  [he  hath.' 

"  Who  chooseth  me,  must  give  andliazard  all 

You  shall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give  or  hazard. 

What  says  the  golden  chest  ?  ha  !  let  me  see: — 

"  Who  chooseth  me,  shall  gain  what  many 

men  desire."  [meant 

What  many  men  desire  ! — That  many  may  be 

Of  the  fool  .multitude,  that  choose  by  show, 

Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth 

teach :  [martlet, 

Which  pries  not  to  the  interior,  but.  like  the 

Builds 
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Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall, 
Even  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty. 
I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire, 
Because  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits, 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 
Honour  ought  to  be  conferred  on  Merit  only. 
Why  then  to  thee,    thou  silver  treasure- 
house  ; 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear  : 
"  Who  chooseth  me,  shall  get  as  much  as  he 

deserves." 
And  well  said  too  ;  for  who  shall  go  about 
To  cozen  fortune  and  be  honorable         [sume 
Without  the  stamp  of  merit  ?     Let  none  pre- 
To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 
O,  that  estates,  decrees,  and  offices       [honor 
Were   not  deriv'd  corruptly  !   and  that  clear 
Were  purchas'd  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer  ! 
How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare  I 
How  many  be  commanded,  that  command  ! 
How   much    low    peasantry  would  then    be 

glean'd 
From  the  true  seed  of  honor  !  and  how  much 

honor 
Pick'd  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times 
To  be  new-varnish'd  ! 
Love's  Messenger  compared  to  an  April  Day. 

I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love  ; 
A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet, 
To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand 
As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord. 

Music.  [choice ! 

Let  music  sound,  while  he  doth  make  his 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end, 
Fading  in  music— That  the  comparison 
May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be  the 

stream 
And  wat'ry  death-bed  for  him  :  he  may  win  ; 
And  what  is  music  then  ?  Then  music  is, 
Even  as  the  flourish,  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crowned  monarch  :  such  it  is 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day, 
That  creep  into  the   dreaming  bridegroom's 

And  summon  him  to  marriage. ("ear 

Now  he  goes 

With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more 

love, 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monster  :  I  stand  for  sacrifice  ; 
The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives, 
VV  1th  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 
i  he  issue  of  the  exploit. 

A  Song.     On  Fancu. 
I. 
Tell  me,  where  is  fancy  bred  ; 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  ? 
How  begot,  how  nourished  ? 
Reply. 

n. 

It  is  engender'd  in  the  eyes ; 

U  ith  gazing  fed  :  and  fancy  dies 

In  the  cradle  where  it  lies  : 

Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell : 
1 11  begin  it,— Ding  dong,  bell. 


The  Deceit  of  Ornament  or  Appearances. 

So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  them- 
selves. 
The  world  is  still  deceiv'd  with  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt. 
But,  being  season'd  with  a  gracious  voice, 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ?   In  religion, 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  ? 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  axe  all  as 

false 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  'and  frowning  Mars  ; 
W  ho,  inward  search'd,  have  livers  white  as 

milk! 
And  these  assume  but  valor's  excrement, 
To  render  them  redoubted.     Look  on  beauty, 
And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchas'd  by  the  weight', 
"W  hich  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 
Makingthem  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it. 
So  are  those  crisped,  snaky,  golden  locks, 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known    [wind 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 
The  scull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guilded  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea  ;  the  beauteous  scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian  beauty ;  in  a  word,         [on 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put 
T'  entrap  the  wisest— Therefore  thou  gaudy 

gold, 
Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee  : 
Nor'none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common 

drudge,  [icadF 

1  ween  man  and  man  :  but  thou,  thou  meagre 

Which  rather  threat'nest  than  dost  proiin^e 

aught, 

Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence. 

And  here  choose  I ;  joy  be  the  consequence  ? 

Joy  on  Success. 

How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air. 

As    doubtful    thoughts,    and  rash    embrae'd 

despair, 
And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-eyed  jealousy  ! 

0  love,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecstasy, 
In  measure  rein  thy  joy,  scant' this  excess  : 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing,  make  it  less, 
For  fear  I  surfeit ! 

Portia's  Picture. 
What  find  I  here  ? 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  ?  What  demi-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation  ?  Move  these  eyes  ? 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine. 
Seem  they  in  motion  ?  Here  are  sever'd  lips 
Parted  with  sugar  breath  ;  so  sweet  a  bar  [hairs 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends  :  Here  in  her 
The  painter  plays  the  spider  ;  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh't'  intrap  the  hearts  of  men, 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs  :  but  her  eyes, — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them  ?  Having  made 
.  one.  [his, 

Methinks  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both 
And  leave  itself  unfurnished. 

Q  q  2  Successful 
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I  to  a  Conqueror. 
Like  cine  o{  two  contending  for  a  prize, 
That  thinks  heliath  done  well  in  people's  eyes, 
Hearing  applause  and  universal  shout, 
Gitld)  in  spirit,  still  gazing  in  a  doubt 
Y\  hether  tliose  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no ; 
So,   thrice  fair  lady,  stain!  I  eve:, 
-In  atnial-U  Bride. 

■  ■■■ Though  lor  myself  atone 

I  would  not  bo  ambitious  in  m\  w 

ish  myself  much  better :  yei  for  you 
I  vvoujdbe  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
A   thousand  times   moil-  fair,    ten  thousand 

times  more  rii  h  ; 
That  only  to  stand  high  in  vow  account, 

■■•■  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings  friends, 
Exceed  account  :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 

Q  of  nothing;   which,   to  term  in  gross, 
1-  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractis'd  : 
Happy  in  this  :  she  is  not  yet  -o  old 
But  she  may  learn  ;  happier  than  this,  in  that 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn  ; 
Happiest  of  all  is,  that  hcrccntlc  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 
As  from  her  lord,  "her  governor,  her  king. 
Lover'j  Thoughts  compared  to  the  inarticulate 
Joys  of  a  Crowd. 
Bass.  Madam,   you  have  bereft  me  ot   all 
words  ; 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  toy  veins  : 
And  there  is  such  confusion  it:  my  powers, 
As,  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Amon-  the  buzzing,  pleased  multitude  ; 
\\  here  every  something,  being  blent  together, 

:o  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy  " 
Exprest  and  not  exprest. 

I'niuablt  Friend. 
I    it  your  dear  friend  that  is  thus  in 
trouble  ?  [man, 

Bass.  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest 
1  iu  best  conditional,  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courte-ies  ;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honor  more  appears 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 
Por.   \\  bat  sum  owe-  he  the  Jew  ? 
F<  r  me  three  thousand  ducats. 
■.it,  no  more  ? 

sand,  and  deface  the  bond  ; 
[<  six  thousand,  and  ;!:<•:,  treble  that, 
nd  ■■  f  this  de  cripfio.n 

»'  -  fault. 
Implc 
I'll  have  my  bond ;  I   will  not  hear  thee 
speak , 

HI  '"  -  re  speak  no 

m  i 
I'll  no-  be  made  a  soft  fool 

}'~>  '-'!]  I  yield 

l'j  Christian  inter 

Genen      i 
Lr.r.  Madam, although  1  sp<  ak  it  in  \ourprc- 
b  iveamoble  and  a  true  conceit 
dlikeamity:  whi< 

iringthus  '  •'..('  your  lord. 

but,  il  you   knew   To    whom   you  shew  this 
honor, 


How  true  a  gentleman  yon  send  relief, 
Mow  dear  a  lover  of  my  lord  vour  husband, 
1  know  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work 
Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you. 

Por.   1  never  did  repent  for  doing  good, 
Nor  shall  not  now  :  for  in  companions 
Thai  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together, 
^  hose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love, 
There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  Lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit ; 
Which  makes  me  think  that  this  Antonio, 
Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord, 
Musi  needs  he  like  my  lord  ;   if  it  be  so, 
How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestow' d 
In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul 
From  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty  ! 
This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself 
Therefore  no  more  of  it. 

A  pert,  bragging  Youtli. 
I'll  hold  thee  any  wager, 
When  we  arc  both  accoutred  like  young  men, 
I'll  prove  the  prettier  fellow  (of  the  two, 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  a  braver  grace; 
And  speak,  between  the  change  of  man  and 

boy, 
With  a  real   voice  :    and  turn  two  mincing 

steps 
Into  a  many  stride  ;  and  speak  of  frays, 
Like  a  fine  bragging  youth  :  and  tell  quaint 

lies, 
Mow  honorable  ladies  sought  my  love, 
Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died  ; 
I  could  not  do  with  all ;  then  I'll  repent, 
And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kill'd 

'em  ! 
And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  I'll  tell ; 
That  men  shall  swear  I've  discontinued  school 
Above   a  twelvemonth :    I   have  within   my 

mind 
A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  jacks 
Which  I  will  practise. 

Affectation  in  Tf'orus. 
O  dear  discretion,  bow  his  words  are  suited  I 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words  ;  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Garnish'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter. 

Portia's  Merit. 
It  is  very  meet 
The  lord'  Bassanio  live  an  upright  life  ; 
For.  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady. 
lie  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth  ; 
And,  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  it 
(s  r<  a>on  he  should  never  coin''  to  heaven. 
Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  some  heav'nly 

match, 
And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women, 
Vnd  Portia  one — there  must  be  something  else 
Pawn'd  with  the  other;    for  the  poor   rude 

world 
Hath  not  her  fellow. 

The  Jew's  aeason  for  Jus  Bcvrm^r. 
Shy  I.  I  have  possess'd  your  grace  of  what  I 

purpose ; 
And  by  our  holy  sabbath  have  I  sworn 
.  :  the  due  art  •''■  my  bond. 

If 
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If  j  m  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter  and  your  city's  freedom. 
You'll  ask  me,  why  1  rather  choose  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrioa  flc  h,  than  to  receive 
Three  i'k, (i  and  dw  u   :  I'll  not  answer  that  ; 
I    Rut,  s;iv,  ii  is  my  humor.     Is  ii  answor'd? 
What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat, 
And  1  be  pleas'd  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 
To  have  it  baned?     What,  are  you  answer' d 
yet  ? 
•  men  there  arc,  love  not  a  gaping  pig; 
Some  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cal ; 
And  others,  when  the  bag~pipc sings  i'th'  nose, 
Cannot  contain  their  urine  for  affection; 
Masters  oi'  passion  sway  it  to  the  mood 
Of  what  it  likes,  or  loathes.     Now  for  your 

answer  : 
As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  rendor'd, 
Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig; 
Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat; 
Why  he,  a  woollen  bag-pipe;  but  of  furce 
Most  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame 
As  to  offend,  himself  being  offended  ; 
So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  1  will  not, 
More  than  a  lodg'd  hate,  and  a  certain  loath- 
I  bear  Anthonio,  that  I  follow  thus  [ing 

A  losing  suit  against  him.  Are  you  answer  d ? 
Unfeeling  Revenge. 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach, 
And  bid  the  main  Hood  bate  his  usual  height ; 
You  may  as  well  use  questions  with  the  wolf, 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb; 
You  may  as  well  furbid  the  mountain  pines 
T«>  wag  their  high  top-,  and  to  make  no  noise 
:    YV  hen    they  are    fretted   with   the  gusts   of 

heaven  ; 
>    You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard. 
As  seek   to  ^often  tliat  (than  which  what's 
His  Jeuish  heart.  [harder?) 

Retaliation. 
Duke.  How  shah  thou  hope  for  mercy  ren- 

d'rinp  none: 
Shi/l.  What  judgement  -hall  I  dread,  doing 
no  wrong? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas'd  slave, 
\\  hich.   like  your  asses,    and  your  dogs  and 
Y'ou  u-.e  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts,  [mules, 
Because  you  bought  them  :  shall  I  say  to  you, 
Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  heirs ; 
VI  hy  sweat  they  under  burthens?  lettheirbeds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  season  d  with  such  \  kinds :  you  will  answer, 
The  slaves  are  yours.     So  do  1  answer  vou  : 
The  pound  of  flesh,  which  I  demand  of  him, 
Is  dearly  bought,  is  mine,  and  I  will  have  it : 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law ! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice  : 
I  stand  for  judgement :  answer :  shall  lhave  it  ? 
Jew's  Wolfish  Spirit,  an  Argument  for  Trails- 
migration. 
Cra.  Oh,  be  thou  damn'd,  inexorable  dog ! 
And  for  thy  life,  let  justice  be  accus'd. 
Thou  almost  rnak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith, 
hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
at  -ov.i:  of  aaimak  infuse  themselves 


Into  the  trunks  of  men  :  thycurrishspirit   ft;-r, 
Govern  da  wolf,  who,hang'd  for  human  slaugh- 
Evenfroui  the  gallows  did  Ilia  fell 
And.  whilst  thoulay'ht  inth)  unhallow'ddiimi 

d  ilself  in  thee:  for  thy  desires 
Are  v\                     l\ ,  sturv'd,  and  rayeni 
,S%/.^BBhpu 'canst  rail  the  seal  ho. 
mv  bond. 
Thou  but  offend' st  thj  lungs  to  speak  -  o  Ibud: 
Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth)  oi  it  will  fall 
Tq  cureless  ruin. 1  stand  here  lot  lav,-. 

Mercy. 

The  quality  nf  mercy  is  not  str 
It  droppeth,  as  a. gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  [-lace  beneath.    It  is  twice  bl< 
It  blessf.'ii  him  thai  gives, and  him  that  I 
'Tis  mightiesl  in  the  mightiest;  it  heroines 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown: 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  (lower, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  : 
But  merev  is  above  the  sceptred  sway. 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings: 
Ir  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthlvpowerdoththenshow  i. 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.  Therefore,  .In'. , 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this — 
That  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy  ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  leach  us  ail  to 
Tbfi  deeds  of  mercy."  [render 

Justice  must  he  impartial. 
I  beseech  you, 
Wrest  OBCe  the  laws  to  your  authority: 
To  do  a  areat  ri-ght,  do  a  little  wrong  ; 
And  curl)  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will. 

For.  It  must  not  be;  there  is  no  power  in 
;  Can  alter  a  decree  established ;  [Venice 

Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent ; 
And  many  an  error  ,  by  the  same  example, 
Will  rush"  into  the  state  :   it  cannot  be. 
Cheerful '  Resignation  ^vithfrienJhjTendcrnciS. 

Ant.   I  am  arm'd  and  well  prepare! 

Give  nie  your  hand,  Bassanio:  fare  you  well! 
Grie\  e  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you  ; 
For  herein  fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom. — It  is  still  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth,, 
To  view  with  hollow  eye,  and  wrinkled  brow 
An  age  of  poverty ;  from  which  ling'ring  pe- 
Of  si;ch  a  misery  'doth  she  cut  me  oh.   [nance 
Commend  me  to  your  honorable  wife  : 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's- end!  'i 
Sav  how  I  lov'd  vou,  speak  me  fair  in  death  : 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge, 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 
Repent  not  vou  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend. 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt. 
Aniple  PaymenT. 

He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied. 
Description  of  a  Moon-light  night,  with  fine 
Music. 

Lor.  The  moon  shines  bright :  in  such  a 
night  as  this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  sentlvkiss  the  trees, 
O  q  3  And 
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And  they  did  make  no  noise ;  in  such  a  night, 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan's  wall, 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
"Where  Crcssicf  lay  that  night. 

Jet.  In  such  a  night, 
Did  Thisbe  fearfully  oVrtrip  the  dew; 
And  saw  the  lions  shadow  en-  hit 
And  ran  away  dismay'd. 

Lot.   In  such  a  nighr, 
Stood  Dido,  with  a  willow  in  her  hand. 
Upon  the  wild-sea  banks  and  waft  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jes.  In  such  a  night, 
Medea  gather' d  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  JEson. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night, 
Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew ; 
And  with  an  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice 
As  far  as  Belmont. 

Jes.  And  in  such  a  night, 
DiJ  voung  Lorenzo  swear  he  lov'd  her  well ; 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith, 
And  ne'er  a  true  one. 

Lor.  And  in  such  a  night, 
Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew, 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

How  sweet  the  moor-light  sleeps  upon  this 

bank  r 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears :  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become*  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica  ;  look,  how  the  floor  of  heav'n 
I*  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  be- 
But  in  his  motion  likean  angel  sings,  [hold'st, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims  : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.— 
Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn  ; 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress' 
And  draw  her  home  with  music.  [car, 

Jes.  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet 

music. 
Lor.  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive: 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unliandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neigh- 
ing loud, 
"Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood  ; 
If  they  perchance  but  hear  a  trumpet  sound, 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears. 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
Their  savage  eyes  turn'd  to  a  modest  gaze 
Bvthe  sweet  pow'rof  music.  Therefore  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones, 

and  floods ; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  fullof  rage, 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  not  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus  : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 


Agood  Deed  compared  to  a  Candle,  and  the  Ef- 
fects of  Time,  Circumstances,  &c.  [beams! 
Por.  How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 
Scr.  When  the  moon  shone  we  did  not  see 

the  candle. 
Por.  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less : 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 
Until  a  king  be  bv  ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  waters.     Music !  hark  ! 

Net.  It  is  your  music,  madam,  of  the  house. 

Por.  Nothing  is  good,  1  see, without  respect; 

Methinks  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day. 

Ner.  Silence    bestows   that   virtue  on   it, 

Madam, 
Por.  The  crow  does  sing  as  sweetly  as  the 
When  neither  is  attended  ;  and,  I  think,  [lark 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  dav, 
When  ev'ry  goose  is    cackling,    would   be 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren,    [thought 
How  many  things  by  season  season'd  are 
To  their  right  praise,  and  true  perfection! 
Peace,  hoa !  the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion, 
And  would  not  be  awak'd ! 

Moon-light  Sight. 
This  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  day-light 
It  looks  a  little  paler;  'tis  a  day,  [sick; 

Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 
Professions  needless,  tcherc  Intentions  ure 
sincere. 
Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house  : 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words, 
Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy. 
Elegant  Compliment. 
Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way 
Of  starved  people. 


§  7-  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 
Shakspeare. 
Description  of  Spendthrifts,  who  seek  to  letter 
their  Fortunes  by  rich  Wives. 

He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth; 
And  that,  my  state  being  gal  I'd  with  my  ex- 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth  :       [pence. 
Besides  these,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me — 
My  riots  pa=t,  my  wild  societies ; 
And  tells  me,  'tis  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  Ir.ve  thee  but  as  a  property. 
A  valuable  Woman  loved  for  her  own  sake. 

Wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 

Than  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bags ; 
And  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at. 

Fairies,  their  lieitards  and  Punishments. 

Cricket,  to  Windsor's  chimnies  shalt  thou 
leap :  [unswept, 

Where  fires  thou  find'st  unrak'd,  arid  hearths 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry. 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts  and  sluttery. 
Go  you,  and  where's  Pede?  you  find  a  maid 
That  ere  she  sleep  hath  thrice  her  prayers  said, 
Rein  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy; 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy- ;    [sins, 
But  those  that  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their 
Pinch  them,  arms,    legs,    back,   shoulders, 
sides,  and  shins. 
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§  8.  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTs  DREAM. 

Shakspeare. 

Tediousncss  of  Expectation. 
Thru.  How  slow 
This  old  moon  wanes  !   she  lingers  my  desires, 
Like  to  a  step-dame,  or  a  dowager, 
Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue. 
The  Witchcraft  of Love. 
My  gracious  duke. 
This  man  hath  witch'd  the  bosom  of  my  child  : 
— Thou,  thou,  Lysander,  thou  hast  given  her 

rhimes, 
And  intcrchang'd  love  tokens  with  my  child  : 
Thou  hast  bv  moon-light  at  her  window  sung, 
With  feigning  voice,  versrs  of  feigning  love  ; 
And  stol'n  the  impression  of  her  fantasy 
With   bracelets  of    thy   hair,    rings,    gawds, 
conceits,  [senders 

Knacks,  trifles,  nosesavs,   sweetmeat*,    mea- 
Of  strong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth  : 
With  cunning  hast   thou  filch' d  my  daugh- 
ter's heart : 
Turn'd  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me, 
To  stubborn  harshness. 

A  Father  s  Authority. 
To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  god  ; 
One  thatcompos'd  your  beauties  ;  yea,  and  one 
To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax 
By  him  imprinted  ;  and  within  his  power 
To  leave  the  figure,  or  disfigure  it. 
Nun. 
Thcs.  Therefore,  fair  Hermia,  question  your 
desires, 
Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood, 
Whether   (if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's 
You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun  ;   [choice) 
For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew  d  ; 
To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life, 
Chanting   faint   hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless 

moon. 
Thrice  blessed  thev,  that  master  so  their  blood, 
To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage  ! 
But  earthlier  happy  is  the  rose  distill'd, 
Than  that  which    withering  on   the  virgin 

thorn, 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness. 

Her.  So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die,  my  lord, 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin-patent  up 
Unto  his  lordship,  to  whose  unwish'd  yoke 
My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty. 
True  Love  ever  crossed. 
Lys.  Ah  me  !  for  aught  that  ever  I  could 
read. 
Could  ever  hear  bv  tale  or  history, 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  : 
But  either  it  was  different  in  blood, 
Or  else  misgrafted  in  respect  of  years  ; 
Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends : 
Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice, 
War,  death,  or  sickness,  did  lay  siege  to  it  ; 
Making  it  momentary  as  a  sound, 
Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream  ; 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night, 
That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  Heav'n  and 

earth  : 
And,  ere  a  man  hath  pow'r  to  say— Behold  ! 


The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up  : 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion  '. 

Her.  Then  let  us  teach  our  trial  patience. 
Because  it  is  a  customary  cross,  [^'ghs. 

As  due  to  love,  as  thoughts  and  dreams,  and 
Wishes,  Mjitears,  poor  fancy's  followers. 
^^H      Assignation. 
I  swearro  thee  by  Cupid's  strongest  bow\ 
By  his  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head, 
By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves,        [loves  ; 
By  that  which  knitteth  souls,  and  prospers 
And  by  that  fire  which  burnt  the  Carthage 

queen, 
When  the  false  Trojan  under  nil  was  seen  ; 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke. 
In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke  ; 
In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  me, 
To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 
Modest  and  generous  Evlogium  of  a  Rival. 
Ilel.  Call  you  me  fair?  That  fair  again  unsay: 
Demetrius  loves  you,  fair ;  O  happy  fair ! 
Your   eyes  are  lode-stars,  and  your  tongue 

sweet  air 
More  tunable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear, 
When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  ap- 
Sickness  is  catching:  O,  were  favor  so!    [pear. 
Yours  would  catch,  fair  Hermia,  ere  I  go : 
My  ear  should  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your 
eye ;  [melody. 

My  tongue  should  catch  your  tongue's  sweet 
Y\  ere  the  world  mine,  Demetrius  being  bated, 
The  rest  I'll  give  to  be  to  you  translated. 
O  teach  me  how  you  look !  and  with  what  art 
You  sway  the  motion  of  Demetrius'  heart. 
Moon. 
When  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  water,'  glass, 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass. 
Love. 
Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity, 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity : 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the 

mind, 
And  therefore  is  wing\l  Cupid  painted  blind  ; 
Nor  hath  Love's  mind  of  any  judgement  taste : 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheedy  haste: 
And  therefore  is  Love  said  to  be  a  child, 
Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oft  beguil'd : 
As  waggish  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear; 
So  the  boy  Love  is  perjur'd  every  where. 
Cov'slips,  and  Fairy  Employment. 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be; 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see; 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favors ; 
In  those  freckles  live*  their  savors ; 
I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here, 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 
Prick,  or  Rolin  Good-felloiv. 
I  am  that  merry  wand'rer  of  the  night. 
I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile, 
When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile, 
Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal ; 
And  sometimes  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl, 
In  every  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab; 
And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob, 
Q  q  4  And 
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And  on  her  wither' d  dewlap  pour  the  ale; 
The  wisest  aunt,  telling  the  saddest  tales 

time  for  three-foot  moo!  mistaketh  me; 
Then  slip  I  from  her  hum,  down  topples  she* 
.And  rails  or  ones,  and  (alls  into  a  rough  : 
And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips  and 
loffe  ;  life  I  swear 

And  waxen   in  their  mirth,  anrr^reczc,  and 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there. 
Jealousy,  and  the  Effects  <J".t. 
'I  hese  are  the  forgeries  of  jealous]  ; 
And  r.  the  middle  summer's  spring, 

we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead, 
!.  or  by  rushy  brook, 
Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea, 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind, 
But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturb'd  our 

sport : 
Therefore  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain, 
As  in  revenge.,  have  rock'd  up  from  the  sea 
Contagious  fogs:  which  falling  in  the  land, 

•  -'ry  pelting  river  made  so  proud, 
That  they  have  overborne  their  continents. 

'  •■  h'd  his  yoke  inva'm, 
The  ploughman  lost  hi.  sweat :  and  ti: 

com 
ITath  rotted,  outb  attain'd  a  beard  : 

The  fold  standi  empty  in  the  drowned  field. 

rows  arc  fatten  with  the  murrain  stock  : 
The  nine  men's  morris  is  fill'd  up  with  mud, 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green, 
For1  lack  of  tread  is  undisiinguishable. 
The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here  : 
No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest  : 
Therefore  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 
That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound. 
And,  thorough  this  distemperature  we  see 

■  isons  alter;  hoary-headed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose  ; 
And  on  old  Hyenas'  chin,  and  icy  crown, 
An  od'rous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer-buds 

in  mock'rv,  set :  the  spring,  the  summer, 
The  chilling  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liveries,  and  the  'mazed  world 
By  their  increase  now  knows  not  which   is 
which. 

Love  in  Idleness. 

Thou  remember'st 
•     !  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  ■  ,  on  a  dolphin's  back, 

Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath 

v.-  civil  at  her  song  : 
And  certain    -  madly  from  their  spheres 

To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music. 

■  ry  time  I  saw  (hut  thou  couldst  not) 
between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid,  all  arm'd  :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal,  throned  by  the  west ; 
And  foos'd  his  love-shaft  smartly  fiom  his  bow, 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts. 
B.it  1  might  see  young  f'upid's  fiery  shaft 
Quench'd  in   the  chaste  beams  of  the  wat'ry 
And  the  imperial  vot'ress  passed  on,    [moon  : 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free. 

.  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell  : 


It  Ml  Upon  a  Utile  western  flow'r,     [wound, 
Before  milk-white;  now  purpled  with  love's 

And  maidens  call  it,   "  Love  in  Idleness." 

Virtuous  Lore's  Protection  and  Reliance. 

Your  \  irt ue  is  m\  privilege  for  that. 
It  is  not  night  when  1  do  see  your  face, 
Therefore  1  think  I  am  not  in  the  night : 
Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company; 
For  you  in  my  respect  are  all  the  world. 
Then  how  can  it  he  said,  I  am  alone, 
\\  hen  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  me  ? 

A  Fairy  Bend-.  [blows, 

I  know  a  hank,  whereon  the  wild  thyme 
Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows; 
Quite  c  er-canopy'd  with  luscious  woodbine. 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine  : 
Th«  re  deeps  Titania,  sometime  of  the  night, 
Lull'ci   in  these  flow'rs  with  dances  and  de- 

li°ht- 

Pairy  Courtesies. 

Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman  : 
Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes • 
Feed  him  with  apricots  and  dew-berries  ; 
\\  ith   purple  grapes,    green    figs,    and  mul- 
berries ; 
The  honey-bags  steal  from  the  humble  bees, 
And  for  night-tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs, 
And  light  them  at  the  fierv  glow-worm's  eyes ; 
To  hare  my  love  to  bed,  and  to  arise; 
And  plyck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies, 
To  fan  the  moon-beams  from  his  sleeping  eyes ; 
Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies. 

Stuffiness  of  Fairy  s  Motion. 
I  go,  1  go,  look  how  I  go  : 
Swifter  than  arrow  from  tfie  Tartar's  bow. 

Sense  of  Hearing  quickened  l-y  Loss  qf  Sight. 
I     Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function 

takes, 
The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes 
Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense, 
It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense. 

Female  Friendship. 
Is  all  the  council  that  we  two  have  shard, 
The  si  -ter  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 
When  we  have  chid  the  hastv-footed  time 
For  parting  us :  O!  and  is  all  forgot? 
All  school-day's  friendship,  childhood  inno- 
We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods  [cence? 
Ifavewith  our  needles  created  both  one  flower, 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion  : 
Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key  : 
As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds, 
Had  been  incorporate,  so  we  grew  together, 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted, 
But  jet  an  union  in  partition : 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem  : 
Sq  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart: 
Two  of  the  first  like  coats  in  heraldry, 
Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  crest. 
And  will  you  rend  our  ancient  love  asunder, 
To  ji  in  withmen  in  scorning  your  poor  friend? 
It  >•  not  friendly,  'tis  not  maidenly; 

Our 
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( !'.ir  ks  as  well  as  I  maj  chide  \ou  for  it, 
Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury. 

/        i's  Hale  the  greattst  Harm. 
Whatcanyoudomegreater  harm  than  hate? 

Female  Timid:';/. 
I  privvou,  though yod  mock me, gentlemen, 
l.r;  her  oot  hurl  me;  I  was  never  curst j 
1  have  rid  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness  j 
1  am  a  right  maid  lor  rhj  cowardice. 

Day-lrenk. 
Night's  swift  dragons  c:u  the  clouds  full  fast, 
And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger; 
At  whole  approach,  ghosts  wandering  here 
Troop  home  10  church-yards.         [and  there, 
Embracing. 
So  doth  the  woodbine  die  sweet  honey  suckle 
Gently  entwist — the  female  ivy  so 
Enrings  the  barkv  fingers  of  the  elm. 
Dew  in  Flowers. 
That  same  dew.  which  sometime  on  the  hud» 
Was  wont  to  swell;    like  round  and   orient 

pearls, 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  ftowret's  eves 
Like  tears,  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail. 

Hunting,  and  Hounds. 
Then.  We  will,  fair  queen,  op  to  the  moun- 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion     [tain's  top 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Hip.  1  waa  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once, 
V\  hen  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bav'd  the  boar 
"\\  itli  hounds  of  Sparta  ;  never  did  1  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding.  For,  besides  the  groves, 
The  ^kies,  the  fountains,  ev'rv  region  near 
Seeui'd  all  one  mutual  en- ;  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discoid,  suih  sweet  thunder. 
Tkcs.  Mv  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spar- 
tan kind, 
w'd,  so  sanded ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
V,  ith  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
Crook-kneed,  and  dcw-lapp'd,  like  Thessalian 
bulls,  [bells, 

in  pursuit,  but  mateh'd  in  mouth  like 
i    ch  under  each.     A  cry  more  tunable 
Was  never  holla'd  to,  nor  cheer  d  with  horn. 

Fairy  Motion. 
Then,  my  queen,  in  silence  sad 
we  after  the  night's  shade: 
We  the  globe  can  compass  soon 
Swifter  than  the  wand'ring  moon. 

Con  .:  ed  Remembrance,  [able 

These  things  seem  small  and  undistinguUh- 
Like  far-off  mountains  turned  into  clouds. 

The  Power  of  Imagination. 
lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact: 
One  sees  mere  devils  thanvxst  hell  can  hold; 
That  is  the  madman.  The  lover,  all  as  frantic, 
Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt. 
poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  phrensy  rolling, 
]  >oth  glance  from  heav'n  to  earth,'  from  earth  to 
ufon  bodies  forth       [heav'n, 
of  thipgs  unknown    the  poet's  pen 


Turn-  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  no- 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.  [thing 

Simp/cnrss  and  modest  Duty  always  acceptable. 

Philost.   No,  my  noble  lord, 
It  is  not  for  you.     1  have  heard  it  over. 
And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world; 
Unless  you  can  find  sport  in  their  intent-, 
Extremely  stretch'd,  and  conn'd  with 
To  do  you  service.  [pain, 

Thes.  1  will  hear  that  plav: 
For  never  any  thing  can  be  amiss, 
When  simplcness  and  duty  tender  it. 

Hip.  I  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  o'er- 
And  duty  in  his  service  perishing,     [charg'd, 

Tlics.  Why,  gentle  sweet,  you  shall  see  no 
such  thing. 
Our  sport  shall  be  to  take  what  they  mistake: 
And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do, 
Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit. 
^\  here  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purposed 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes ; 
\\  here  I  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale, 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences, 
Ihrottle  their  practised  accents  jn  their  fears, 
And  in  conclusion  dumbly  have  broke  off, 
Not  paying  me  a  welcome.   Trust  me,  sweet, 
Out  of  this  silence,  yet,  I  pick'd  a  welcome : 
And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 
I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 
Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-ty'd  simplicity, 
In  least  speak  most,  to  my  capacity. 

Clock.  [twelve. 

The  iron   tongue  of    midnight  hath  told 
Night. 
Now  the  hungry  lion  roars, 

And  the  wolf  behow  Is  the  moon ; 
Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snore.-, 

All  with  weary  task  fore-done. 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow, 

\\  hilst  the  screech-owl  screeching  loud, 
Puts  the  wretch,  that  lies  in  woe, 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  night, 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide, 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  spright, 

In  the  church-yard  paths  to  glide. 
And  we  fairies  that  do  run, 

By  the  triple  Hecat's  team, 
From  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

Following  darkness  like  a  dreani, 
Now  are  frolic ;  not  a  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  hallow'd  house; 
I  am  sent  with  broom  before, 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door. 


§  9-  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 
Shakspeare. 
Peace  inspires  Love. 
But  now   I   am  return'd,   and  that  war 
thoughts 
Have  left  their  places  vacant,  in  their  rooms 
Come  thronging  soft  and  delicate  desires, 
All  prompting  me  how  fair  young  Hero  is. 

Friendship 


toe 
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Friendship  in  Love. 
Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things, 
Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  oflove: 
Therefore   all  hearts  in  love   use   their  own 
Let  even  eye  negotiate  for  itself,      [tongues, 
And  trust  no  agent :   beauty  is  a  witch. 
Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood. 
Merit  always  modest. 
It  is  the  witness  still  (if  excellency, 
To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection. 
A  Song. 
Sish  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more, 

Men  wire  deceivers  ever; 
One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore, 
To  one  thing  constant  never, 
Then  sigh  not  so, 
But  let  them  go, 
And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny, 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe. 

Into  Hey  nonny  nonny. 
Favorites  compared  to  Honey-suelcles,  iSfc. 

Bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower, 

"Where  honey-suckles  ripened  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter ;  like  favorites, 
Made  proud  by  princes,  that   advance  their 
Against  that  power  that  bred  it.  [pride 

Scheme  to  captivate  Beatrice. 
Let  it  be  thy  part 
To  praise  him  more  than  ever  man  did  merit : 
My  talk  to  thee  must  be,  how  Benedick 
Is  sick  in  love  with  Beatrice :  Of  this  matter 
Is  little  Cupid's  crafty  arrow  made, 
That  only  wounds  by  hearsay. 
Angling,  &c. 
The  pleasant'st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream, 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait: 
So  an^le  we  for  Beatrice. 

A  scornful  and  satirical  Beauty. 
Nature  never  fram'd  a  woman's  heart 
Of  prouder  stuff  than  that  of  Beatrice. 
Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 
Misprising  what  they  look  on  :  and  her  wit 
Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 
All  matter  else  <eems  weak  ;  she  cannot  love, 
Nor  take  no  shape,  nor  project  of  affection, 
She  is  so  self-endear'd. 

I  never  vet  saw  man,       [turd, 
How  wise,  how  noble,  young,  how  rarely  fea- 
But  she  would  spell  him  backward;   if  fair 
fae'd  [sister, 

She'd  swear  the   gentleman  should  be   her 
If  black,  why  Nature  drawing  of  an  antic, 
Made  a  foul  blot ;  if  tall,  a  lance  ill-headed ; 
If  low,  an  agate  very  vilely  cut; 
If  speaking,  why,  a  vane  blown  with  all  winds ; 
If  silent,  why,  a  block,  moved  with  none. 
So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out : 
And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue  that 
Which  simplenese  and  merit  purchaseth. 
Slandering  the  Object,  a  Way  to  destroy  Af- 
fection. 
No ;   rather  I  will  go  to  Benedick, 
And  counsel  him  to  fight  against  his  passion: 


And,  truly,  I'll  devise  some  honest  slanders. 
To  stain  my  cousin  with ;  one  doth  not  know 
How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking. 

Beatrice's  liecantution. 
What  fire  is  in  mine  ears?  can  this  be  true? 
Stand  I  condemn' d  for  pride  and  scorn  so 
much? 
Contcni  pt  farewell !  and  maiden  pride  adieu '. 

No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such. 
.And,  Benedick,  love  on,  I  will  requite  thee, 
Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand  ; 
If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindness  shall  incite 
thee 
To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band  : , 
For  others  say  thou  dost  deserve ;   and  I 
Believe  it  better  than  reporting!)'. 

DissimulatioTi. 
O,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth 
Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal! 
Comes  not  that  blood  as  modest  evidence 
To  witness  simple  virtue?    Would  you  not 

swear, 
All  you  that  see  her,  that  she  were  a  maid, 
By  these  exterior  shows  ?  But  she  is  hone : 
She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed ; 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty. 

Female  Seeming. 
I  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  large; 
But  as  a  brother  to  a  sister  show'd 
Bashful  sincerity,  and  comely  love. 

Her.  And  seem'd  I  ever  otherwise  to  you  ? 
Clan-  Out  on  thy  seeming!    I  will  write 
against  it : 
You  seem  to  me  as  Dian  in  her  orb ; 
As  chaste  as  is  the  bud  ere  it  be  blown  : 
But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
Than  Venus,  or  those  pamper'd  animals 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality. 

An  injured  Lover  s  abjuration  of  Love. 
O  Hero!  what  a  hero  hadst  thou  been, 
If  half  thy  outward  graces  had  been  plac'd 
About  the  thoughts  and  counsels  of  thy  heart ! 
But  fare  thee  well,  most  foul,  most  fair !  fare- 
fPhou  pure  impiety,  and  impious  purity !  [well, 
For  thee  I'll  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love, 
And  on  my  eye-lids  shall  conjecture  hang, 
To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm, 
And  never  shall  it  more  be  gracious. 
A  father  lamenting  his  Daughters  Infamy. 
Do  not  live  Hero ;  do  not  ope  thine  eyes ; 
For,  did  I  think  thou  wouldst  not  quickly  die, 
Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy 

shames, 
Mvself  would,  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches, 
Strike  at  thy  life. — Griev'd  I,  I  had  but  one? 
('hid  1  for  that  at  frugal  nature's  frame? 
O,  one  too  much  by  thee!  why  had  I  one? 
Why  ever  wast  thou  lovely  in  my  eyes? 
Why  had  I  not,  with  charitable  hand, 
Took  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates? 
Who  smeared  thus,  and  mir'd  with  infamy, 
I  might  have  said,  "  No  part  of  it  is  mine; 
This   shame    derives    itself  from  unknown 
loins."  [prais'd, 

But  mine,  and  mine  I   lov'd,  and  mine  I 

And 
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And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on  ;  mine  so  much 
That  1  myself  was  to  myself  not  mine, 
Valuing  of  her ;  why  she         O  she  is  fallen 
Into  a  pit  of  ink,  that  the  vide  sea 
Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  again! 
And  salt  too  little,  which  may  season  give 
To  her  foul  tainted  flesh ! 

Innocence  discovered  by  Countenance. 

1  have  mark'd 

A  thousand  blushing  apparitions 

Tq  start  into  her  face;  a  thousand  innocent 

shames, 
In  angel  whiteness,  bear  awav  those  blushes  ; 
And  in  her  eye  there  hath  appear'd  a  fire 
To  burn  the  errors  that  these  princes  hold 
Against  her  maiden  truth.     Call  me  a  fool ; 
Trust  not  my  reading,  nor  my  observations, 
Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 
The  tenor  of  my  book  ;  trust  not  my  age, 
My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity, 
If  this  sweet  lady  lie  not  guiltless  liere 
Under  some  biting  error. 

Resolution. 

~1  know  not:  if  they  speak  but  truth  of  her, 

These  hands  shall  tear  her :  If  they  wrong  her 

honor, 
The  proudest  of  them  shall  well  hear  of  it. 
Time  hath  not  yet  sodried  this  blood  of  mine, 
Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention, 
Nor  fortune  made  such  havoc  of  mv  means, 
Nor  my  bad  life  reft  me  so  much  of  friends, 
But  they  shall  find,  awak'd  in  such  a  kind, 
Both  strength  of  limb,  and  policy  of  mind, 
Ability  in  means,  and  choice  of  friends, 
To  quit  me  of  them  throughly. 
The  Desire  of  loved  Objects  heightened  by  their 
Loss. 
This,  well  carried,  shall,  on  her  behalf 
Change  slander  to  remorse ;  that  is  some  good : 
But  not  forthat  dream  1  on  this  strange  course, 
But  on  this  travail  look  for  greater  birth. 
She  dying,  as  it  must  be  so  maintain'd, 
Upon  the  instant  that  she  was  accus'd, 
Shall  be  lamented,  pity'd,  and  excus'd 
Of  every  hearer.     For  it  so  falls  out, 
That  what  we  have,  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
While  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and  lost, 
Why,  then  we  rack  the  value  ;  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  show  us 
While  it  was  ours.  So  will  it  fare  with  Claudio: 
When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words, 
The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination ; 
And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 
Shall  come  apparel!  d  in  more  precious  habit, 
More  moving,  delicate,  and  full  of  life 
Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul, 
Than  when  she  liv'd  indeed.     Then  shall  he 
(If  ever  love  had  interest  in  his  liver)   [mourn 
And  wish  he  had  not  so  accused  her; 
No,  though  he  thought  his  accusation  true. 
Let  this  be  so,  and  doubt  not  but  success 
Will  fashion  the  event  in  better  shape 
Than  I  can  lay  it  down  in  likelihood. 
But,  if  all  aim  but  this  be  levell'd  raise. 
The  supposition  of  the  lady's  death 


Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her  infamy ; 
And,  if  it  sort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her 
(As  bes?  befits  her  wounded  reputation) 
In  some  reclusive  and  religious  life, 
Out  of  all  eves,  tongues,  minds,  and  injuries. 

Leon.  Being  that,  alas! 
I  flow  in  grief,  thesmallest  twine  may  lead  me. 

Counsel  of  no  Weight  in  Misery. 
I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  counsel, 
Which  falls  into  nay  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  sieve :  gi\  e  not  me  counsel ; 
Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear, 
But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with 

mine. 
Bring  me  a  father  that  so  lov'd  his  child, 
Whose  joy  of  her  is  overwhelm'd  like  mine, 
And  bid  him  speak  of  patience:  [mine, 

Measure  his  love   the  length  and  breadth  of 
And  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain ; 
As  thus  for  thus,  and  such  a  grief  for  such, 
In  every  lineament,  branch,  shape,  and  form: 
If  such  a  one  will  smile  and  stroke  his  beard, 
In  sorrow  wag;  cry  hem!  when  he  should  grOan; 
Patch  grief  with  proverbs ;  make  misfortune 

drunk 
With  candle-wasters :   bring  him  yet  to  me,    - 
And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience. 
But  there  is  no  such  man ;  for,  brother,  men 
Can  counsel,  and  give  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel ;  but  tasting  it, 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  precq>tial  medicine  to  rase ; 
Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread ; 
Charm  ach  with  air,  and  agony  with  words. 
No,  no;  'tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow ; 
But  no  man's  virtue,  nor  sufficiency, 
To  be  so  moral  when  he  shall  endure       [sel ; 
The  like  himself:  therefore  give  me  no  coun- 
My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement. 

Ant.  Therein  do  men  from  children  nothing 
differ.  [blood : 

Leo.  1  pray  thee,  peace — I  will  be  flesh  and 
For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher, 
That  could  endure  the  toolh-ach  patiently, 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods, 
And  made  a  pish  at  change  and  sufferance. 

An  aged  Father's  Resentment  of  Scandal. 

Tush,  tush,  man !  never  fleer  and  jest  at  me ; 
I  speak  not  like  a  dotard  nor  a  fool; 
As,  under  privilege  of  age,  to  brag  [do, 

What  I  have  done,  being  young,  or  what  would 
Were  I  not  old.  Know  Claudio,  to  thy  head, 
Thou  hast  so  wrong'd  my  innocent  child  and 
That  I  am  fore'd  to  lay  my  rev'rence  by ;  [me, 
And,  with  grey  hairs,  and  bruise  of  many  days, 
To  challenge  thee  to  trial  of  a  man. 
I  say,  thou  hast  belied  mine  innocent  child ; 
Thy  slander  hath  gone  through  and  through 

her  heart, 
And  she  lies  buried  with  her  ancestors : 
O !  in  a  tomb  where  never  scandal  stept, 
Save  this  of  hers,  fram'd  by  thy  villany. 

Talking  Braggarts. 

Cla.  Away,  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 

Leo. 
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Qe  me?  thou  hast 
kill'd  ray  t 

i  shall  kill  i 
.  He  shall  kill  t*  ad  men  in- 

deed: 
Bat  that's  no  matter;  let  him  kill  one  ;' 
Win  me  and  wear  me, —  i  answer  me: 

w  me,  bey:  come,  Sir  hov,  fol- 
low : 
Sirbov,  I'll  whip  yon  from  f  !  '^ce : 

•:  a,  gentleman,  Lwill. 

j,co.  Brother [»y  niece: 

.  (  'on-cut  yourself.  •'  rod  knows,  I  loy"d 
And  she  is  dead;  slandered  to  death  by  vil- 
That  dareasweil  answer  a  nun  indeed, '  fains; 
Asldaretak         '  ,  renowned- for  gr 

..lit?,    Jacks,   milk-sops! —    Gave  me  my  being,  a 
^er  Anthony—  [them;   yea, 

^/«/.  Hold  vou  content;  what, man!  I  know 
And  what  i,  even  10  the  utmost 

scruple :  boys, 

fashion-moi 
Thatlie,and  cog,  and  iiuut.depnu  e  a  rid  .lander, 
nticly,  and  show'  outward  hid 
eak  ofFhaif  a  dozen  dangerous  words, 
a  hurt  their  ,   if  they 

And  this 'is  aU. 

Wo  Valor  in  a  bad  Cause. 

here  is  no  true  valor. 

-  li  i  me  •• 
_.- I  note  another  rum, 

I  rru.-y  avoid  hin 
■ 
Dor.r  to  death  by  sland'rous  ton 
Was  the  ITcro  that  here  li 
Death  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs, 

Gb  esh<  rdies! 

thai  died  with  shame 
L'nei  in  death  with  gloriou    fame ! 

J) 

tie  d 
Before  the  wheels  of  Phneb 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  »p        f  grey. 

Time  of  Slander  a  temporal  y  J> 
She  dy'd,  my  lord, but  whiles  her  slander  hVd. 


§  10.  THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SIT: 

AKSPEARE. 

Hounds. 

'J  .;•/  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer 

tiieni, 
•  tcii  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 
Painting. 
Dost  thou  love  pictures?  we  will  fetch  thee 
tinted  by  a  runnin 
And  Citheria  all  in  sedges  hid,  [breath, 

ith  her 
J£v*n  a»:  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Mirth  and  Merriment,  its  Adic 
ing  too  much  sadness  hat 
ood, 


\nd  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  phrensy, 

ore  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a 
[in 
And  frame   .  '  to  mirth  pnd  merri- 

Wbich  bars  a  thousand  harms  and  lengtl 
The  I  ses  *f  Travel  and  Study.        [life. 
L«c.  Tranio,  since — fort  bearcat  desire  I  had 
;  'ir  Padua,  nursery  of  art- — 
1  am  arriv'd  from  fruitful  Lombardy, 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy; 
And,  by  my  fathers  love  and  leave,  am  arm'dj 
VTith  his  good  will,  and  thy  good  company, 
My  trusty  servant,  weH  approved  in  all: 
Here  let  us  breathe,  and  happily  institute 
A  course  ofleaming  and  ingenious  studies, 
ave  citizens, 
nd  my  lather  first, 
A  merchant  of  great  trailic  thro'  the  world, 
^  icentio,  come  of  the  Bentivolii. 
Vicentio's  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 

I  become,  to  serve  all  hopes  conceiy  d. 
To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds : 
And  therefore,  Tranio,  for  the  time  1  stud) , 
Virtue,  and  that  part  of  philosophy 
Will  I  apply,  that  treats  of  happiness 
P>y  virtue  specially  to  be  aehiev'd. 
Tell  me  thy  mind  :  for  I  have  Pisa  left, 
And  am  to  Padua  come ;  as  he  that  1 
A  shallow  'plash,  to  phmge  him  in  the  deep, 
And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst. 
Tta.  Mi  per  donate,  gentle  master  mine, 
I  am  in  all  affected  as  yourself; 
Glad  that  you  thus  continue  your  resolve, 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy. 
Only  ?ood  master,  while  we  do  admire 
This  virtue,  and  this  moral  discipline, 
Let's  be  no  .stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray; 
Or  sod  istotle's  checks, 

As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjur'd  : 
Talk  logic  with  acquaintance  that  you  h 
And  j  "lie  in  your  common  talk  : 

Music  md  ".  "  v  use  to  quicken  you: 
The  m  ithematics,  and  the  metaphysics-,  [you  ; 
ball  to  them  as  \on  find 
No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en!  — 
In  brief,  bir,  study  what  you  most  affect. 

Lore  nf    /' 

Tr-a.  I  pray,  Sir,  tell  me — is  it  possible 
That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold: 
O,  Tranio,  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 
I  never  thought  it  possible  or  likely; 
}',,)'  -'•-•!   while,  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idler.' 
A  nd  now  in  plainness  do  confess  to  thee, — 
That  art  to  me  as  secret  and  as  dear 
As  Anna  to  the  queen  of  Carthage  was — 
Tranio,  I  burn,  I  pine,  I  perujh,  Tranio, 
I  f  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl : 

sel  me,  Tranio,  for  1  know  thou  cans!  ; 
Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Tra.  Master,  It  is  no  time  to  chideyou  now , 
Affection  is  not  rated  from  the  heart :  [so, 
If  love  have  touch'd  you,  nought  remains  but 
liedime  tecapi  on  quam  queqs  minimu. 

Travel. 
Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  thro'  the 
world, 


it  r. 
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,.  their  fortune   f-.trthef  than  ai  home, 
Where  small  e>  ■■  its. 

riant  Tongue. 
Think  you  a  Utile  dip  can  daunt  my  i 
:  not  in  my  timeheard  lions  roar  ? 
1  lave  i  not  heard  the  sea,  puff'd  upwith  winds, 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar,  chafed  with  sweat  ? 
1  la-. ■  I  do)  heard  greal  ordnance  in  the  held? 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  bides? 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle,  heard    [clan-  ? 
J. ond  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets 
And  do  you  tell  me  ofa  woman's  tongue, 

gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  th'  car 
\.S  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire. 
Extremes  cure  each  other. 
Where  two  raging  fires  nu''';  together,  [fury? 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their 
Tho  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind, 
Vet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  our  tire  and  all. 
Beauty. 
Say  that  she  frown  ;  I'll  saj  she  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wasn'd  with  dew. 

Music. 

Preposterous  ass  !  that  never  read  so  far, 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordain  d  ! 
Was  it  not,  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man 
After  his  studies,  or  his,Usual  pain  ? 
Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy, 
And,  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony. 

Wife  married  to  all  her  husband's  Fortunes'. 
To  me  she's  married,  not  unto  my  clothe- : 
Could  I  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me, 
As  I  can  change  these  poor  accoutrements, 
'1  were  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  myself. 
Description  ofa  mad  Jf-'cdding. 

When  the  priest 

Did  ask  if  Catherine  should  be  his  wife  ;  [loud. 
"  Ay i  bygogs-woons,"  quoth  he.  and  sv 
That,  all  amaz'd,  the  priest  let  fall  the  book ; 
And,  as  lie  stoopt  again  to  take  it  up, 
This  mad  braiu'd  bridegroom  took  him  such 
a  cuff  [and  priest  ; 

That  down  fell  prie-t  and   book,   and   book 
"Now  take  them  up,"  quoth  he,  "  if  any  list/' 
Tran.  What  said  the  wench  when  he   ro^e 
up  again?  [stamp d  and  swore, 

Grcm.  Trembled  and  shook:   tor  why,  he 
As  if  the  \icar  meant  to  cozen  him. 
But,  after  many  ceremonies  done, 
He  calls  for  wine :  [aboard. 

"  A  health,"'  quoth  he,  as  if  he  had   been 
Carousing  to  his  mates  after  a  storm: 
Ou.ifFd  offthemuscadel,  and  threw  the  sops 
All  in  the  sexton's  face;  having  no  other  reason, 
But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  hungerlY, 
\nd  seem'd  to  ask  his  sops  as  he -was  drinking. 
This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck, 
And  kiss'd  her  lips^with   such  a  clamorous 

smack, 
That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo. 
I'ctruchio's  Trial  of  his  Wife  in  the  Article  of 
Dress. 
Hal.  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  be 
speak. 


Pet.  Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  poi 
A  velvet  dish! — tie,  fie!   'li-  lewd  and  filth]  : 
Why,  'tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut  -shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap; 
Away  with  it :  come,  let  n>c  hav< 

Cat!;.  I'll  have  no  bigger ;  this  doth  fit  die 
time. 
And  gentlewomen  wi 

Pet.  When  j  >u  are  gentle,  i  shall  b  we 
And  not  till  then.  [one  too; 

I  for.  That  \-  ill  riot  be  in  I 

Cath.  Why,  Sir,  I  trust,  1  may  have! 
And  speak  1  will  \  I  a  child,  no  | 

Your  betters  have  endur'd  m<  tihdj 

And  if  you  i  I  ears. 

rVfj  tongue  will  tell  th  eart; 

Or  else,  my  heart,  concealing  it,  w\\\  break: 
And,  rather  than  it  shall,  1  will  b 
Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  i  please,  in  words. 

Pet.  Why  thou  sav'st  true :  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 
A  custard'eoffin,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie: 
I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  lik'st  it  not. 

Cath.  Love  me  or  love  me  not,  1  like  thecap ; 
And  it  1  will  have,  or  1  will  have  none. 

Pet.  Thy  gown  ?   why,    ay,  come   t 
let  us  see't. 
O.  mercy,  God!  what  masking  stuff  is  her-.- ! 
What's  "this?  a  sleeve?  'tis  like  a   den. 
non: 

up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple-tart  ? 
Here's  snip  and  nip,  and  cut  h,  and 

Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop :         ; 
Why,   what,    o' devil's   name,    tin  lor,    call  st 
thou  this? 

Hot.  I  see,  she's  like  to  have  neither  cap  noi 
'.  You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well, 
According  to  the  fashion  and  the  time. 

Pet.  Marry,  and  did;  but  if  you  be  remem- 
I  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time.  [ber'd 
G<   hop  me  ov<  r  ever)- kennel  home, 

ou  shall  hop  without  my  custom,  Sir: 
I'll  none  of  it;  hence!  make  .  n' it. 

Cath.  1  never  saw  a  better  fashioned  gown, 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  rm  re  commend- 
able: 
e,  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 
The  Mind  alon< tuable. 

Pit.  "U.-il,  come  my  Kate  j  We  will  unto 
your  fathers, 
i'v.  en  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments  ; 
Oar  purses  shall  be  proud,  oui  poor ; 

For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich : 
And  as  the  sUn  breaks  thro'  the  darkest  clouds. 
So  honor  peeretli  in  the  meanest  habit. 
What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark. 
Because  hi-  feathers  are  more  beautiful? 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 
Because  his.  painted  skin  contents  the  eye? 
O,  no,  good  Kate ;  neither  art  thou  the  wor.-e 
For  this  poor  furniture  and  mean  array. 

A  lovely  Woman. 
Fair,  lovely  maiden,  young  and  affable. 
More  clear  of  hue,  and  far  more  beautiful 
Than  precious  sardonyx,  or  purple  rocks 
Of  amethysts,  or  glistering  hyacinth  i 
—Sweet  Catherine,  this  lovely  woman — 

Cath. 
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Fair,  lovdv  kuly,  bright  and  crystalline, 
Beauteous  and  stately  as  the  eye-train  a  bird, 

As  glorious  as  the  morning  wash'd  with  dew  ; 
Within  whose  eyes  she  takes  her   dawning 

beams, 
And  golden  summer  sleeps  upon  thy  cheeks, 
Wrap  up  thy  radiations  in  some  cloud, 
Le.-t  that  thy  beauty  make  this  Stately  town 
Unlvabitable  as  the.  burning  zone, 
A\  ith  sweet  reflections  of  thy  lovely  face. 
Happiness  attained. 

Happily  I  have  arriv'd  at  la^t 
Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss. 
Others  measured,by  ourselves. 
He   that  is  giddy   thinks  the  world  turns 
round. 

Greyhound. 

0  Sir,  Lucentio  slipp'd  me  for  hi;  greyhound, 
Which  runs  himself,  and  catches  fur  his  ma- 
ster. 

J  rife  s  Submission. 

Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  "love,  and  quiet  life, 
An  awful  rule,  and  right  supremacy ;  [happy  r 
And,  to  be  short,  what  not,  that's  sweet  and 

The  Wife's  Duty  to  her  Husband. 

Fie!   fie!    unknit  that  threat' ning,  unkind 

brow, 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes, 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor ; 
It  blots  thy  beauty7,  as  frosts  bite  the  meads  ; 
Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet  or  amiable.       [buds, 
A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled, 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty ; 
And  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
W  ill  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 
Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper, 
Thy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  care*  for 

thee, 
And  for  thy  maintenance  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labor  both  by  sea  and  land  ; 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold, 
While  thou  liestwarm  athome,  secure  andsafe, 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands, 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience  :— 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 
Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  a  prince, 
Even  such,  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband  : 
And  when  she's  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour, 
And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will 
What  is  she  but  a  foul  contending  rebel 
And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  ? 

1  am  asham'd  that  women  arc  so  simple 

To  offer  war  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace ; 
Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway, 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 
Why  are  our  bodies  soft,  and  weak,  and  smooth, 
Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world, 
But  that  our  soft  conditions  and  our  hearts, 
Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts  ? 
Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms ! 
My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours, 
My  heart  as  great;  my  reason  haply  more, 
ridvword  for  word  and -frown  for  frown: 


Bui  now  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straw-  ; 
Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  com- 
pare ;  [are, 
That  seeming  to  be  most,  which  we  indeed  least 
Then  veil  your  stomachs,  for  it  is  no  boot ; 
And  place  vour  hands  beneath  your  husband's 
1  n  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  please,  [foot : 
My  hand  is  ready — may  it  do  him  ease  ! 


§11.  THE  TEMPEST.         Shakspeare. 

Miranda  and  Prospero. 

Mir.  O  I  have  suffer' d 
With  those  that  1  saw  suffer !  A  brave  vessel, 
Who  had,  no  doubt,  some  noble  creatures  in 
Dash'd  all  to  pieces.  O  the  cry  did  knock  [her, 
Against  my  very  heart !  Poor  souls  !    they  pe- 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would  [rish'd, 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallow'd,  and 
The  freighting  souls  within  her. 

Pros.  Wipe  thou  thine  eyes,  have  comfort 
The  direful  spectacle  of  thewreck  which  touch'd 
The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee, 
I  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art 
So  sifely  order' d,  that  there  is  no  soul — 
No  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair, 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel  [sink. 

Which  thou  heard'st  cry,  which  thou  saw'st 
Caliban  s  Curses. 

As  wicked  dew,  as  e'er  my  mother  brush' d 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen, 
Drop  on  you  both  !  a  south-west  blow  on  ye, 
And  blister  you  all  o'er! 


I  must  eat  my  dinner. 
This  island's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother. 
Which  thou  tak'st  from  me.  When  thou  earnest 
first,  [wouldst  give  me 

Thou  stroak'dst  me,  and  mad'st  much  of  me  : 
Water  with  berries  in't,  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less, 
That  burn  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  lov'd 

thee, 
And  show'd  thee  all  the  quali-ies  o'  th'  isle, 
The  fresh  springs,  brine-pits,  barren  place  and 

fertile ; 
Curs'd  be  I,  that  I  did  so  !  all  the  charms 
Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you  ! 
For  1  am  all  the  subjects  that  you  have,    [me 
Who  first  was  mine  own  king :  and  here  you  sty 
In  this  hard  rock, whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 
The  rest  of  th'  island. 

Caliban  s  Exultation  after  Prospero  tells  him 
he  sought  to  violate  the  honor  of  his  Child. 
Oh,  ho,  ho,  ho ! — I  would  it  had  been  done ' 
Thou  didst  prevent  me,  I  had  peopled  else 
This  isle  with  Calibans. 

Pros.  Abhorred  slave ! 
Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take, 
Being  capable  of  all  ill !  I  pity'd  thee, 
Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each 

hour 
One  thing  or  other ;  when  thou  didst  not, 
savage,  [like 

Know  thine  own  meaning,  but  wouldst  gibble 
A  thing  most  brutish,  I  endow' d  thv  purposes 

With 
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With  words  that  made  them  known  :  but  thy 
vile  race,  [good-nature 

Though  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in't  which 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with  ;  therefore  wast 
Deservedly  conhn'd  into  this  rock,  [thou 

Who  hadst  deserv'd  more  than  a  prison. 

Cal.    You  taught  me  language  ;   and  my 
profit  on't  [>'nu 

Is,  I  know  how  to  curse  :  the  red  plague  rid 
For  learning  me  your  language  ? 

Music. 

Where  should  this  music  be?  in  air  or  earth  ? 
It  sounds  no  more  :  and  sure  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  of  th  island.     Sitting  on  a  bank, 
Weeping  again  the  king  my  father's  wreck, 
This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters  ; 
Allaying  both  their  fury  and  my  passion 
With  its  sweet  air. 

Ariel's  Song. 
Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies  ; 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made  ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes  ; 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
Biudoth  suffer  a  sea  change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea  Nvmphs  hourly  ring  his  knell. 

Hark  now  I  hear  them,  ding,  dong,  bell. 

Arhiable  Simplicity  of  Miranda  on  first  View 

of  Ferdinand. 

Pros.  This  gallant,  which  thou  seest, 

Was  in  the  wreck  :  and,  but  he's  something 

stain'd  [call  him 

With  grief, that's  beauty's  canker,thou  might'st 

A  goodly  person 

Mtv.   I  might  call  him 
A  thing  divine  :  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  saw  so  noble. 

Per.  Most  sure,  the  goddess 
On  whom  these  airs  attend  ! 

Mir.  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house,    [temple  : 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with  't. 
A  Lover  s  Speech. 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up. 
My  lather's  loss,  the  weakness  which  I  feel, 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  or  this  man's 

threats, 
To  whom  I  am  subdu'd,  are  but  light  to  me, 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid  :  all  corners  else  o'  th'  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of  5  space  enough 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison. 

Resignation  and  Gratitude, 

Beseech  you,  Sir,  be  merry :  you  have  cause 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy;  for  our  escape 
I*  much  beyond  our  loss  :  our  hint  of  woe 
Is  common  ;  every  day  some  sailor's  wife, 
The  master  of  some  merchant,  and  the  mer- 
chant [racle, 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe  :  but  for  the  mi- 
( I  mean  our  preservation)  few  in  millions 
Can  speak  like  us  :  then  wisely,   good   Sir, 
Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort.              [weigh 
Description  of  Ferdinand's  swimming  ashore, 
rl  saw  him  b'^it  the  sufges  -ander  him, 


And  ride  upon  their  backs :   he  trod  the  w  ftter, 
\\  hose  enmity  lie  Hung  aside,   and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him  j  his  Lold 

head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 
Himself  with  hi>  good  arms  in  lusty  strokes 
To  th'  shore :  that  o'er  his  way-worn  basis 

bovv'd, 
As  stooping  to  relieve  him  :  I  not  doubt 
He  came  alive  to  land. 

Too  severe  lit  proof  animadverted  upon. 
The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentle- 
And  time  to  speak  it  in :  you  rub  the  sore[ness, 
When  you  should  fi*nd  the  plaister. 

Satire  on  Utopian  Forms  of  Government. 
I'  the  commonwealth  I  would  bv  contraries 
Execute  all  things  :  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit;  no  name  of  magistrate; 
Letters  should  not  be  known;  riches,  poverty, 
And  use  of  service,  none ;  contracts,  succession. 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,   tilth,  vineyard,  olive 
No  use  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil :  [none ; 
No  occupation  :  all  men  idle,  all  : 
And  women  too,  but  innocent  and  pure : 
No  sovereignty  : 

All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce, 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour:  treason,  felony, 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  anv  engine, 
Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring 

forth 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foison,  all  abundance, 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 
I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  Sir, 
To  excel  the  golden  age. 
Sleep. 
Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it, 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow  :  when  it  doth, 
It  is  a  comforter. 

A  fine  Apostppcsis. 
They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent ; 
They  dropp'd,  as  by  a  thunder-stroke.     What 

might 
Worthy  Sebastian  ? — O,  what    might  ? — no 

more. 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  see  it  in  thy  face, 
What  thou  shouldst  be:  th'  occasion  speaks 

thee  ;  and 
My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Caliban's  Curses. 

All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 

From  bogs,   fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and 

make  him 
By  inch-meal  a  disease!  His  spirits  hear  me, 
And  yet  I  needs  must  curse.  But  they'll  ncrt 
pinch,  __    [iiiire. 

Fright  me  with  urchin-shows,  pitch  me;  i'  th 
Nor  lead  me  like  a  firebrand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  them ;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me  :       [me, 
Sometimes,  like  apes,  that  moe  and  chatter  at 
And  after  bite  me;    then  like  hedge-hogs, 

which 

Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 

Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall :  sometime  am  I 

All  wound  with  adders,  who  with  cloven 

tongue-  Do 
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Do  hiss  me  into  madness Lo,  now,  lo! 

Hen  comes  a  spirit  of  his,  and  to  torment  me, 

For  bringing  wood  in  slowly  i    I'll  fall  flat : 
Perchance,  he  will  not  mind  me. 

Ca lican 's  Pro m is es . 
I'll  show  thee  the  best  springs :  I'll  pluck 
thee  berr: 
I'll  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  sen  e  ! 
ill  bear  him  no  more  sticks  but  follow  thee, 

Thou  wondrous  mm. 

1  pr'vthee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow  ; 
Audi  wit  limv  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts  ; 
Show  thee  a  jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet :  I'll  bring  thee 
To  clust'ring  filberds,  and  sometimes  I'll  get 
Young  sea-mels  from  the  rock.  [thee 

True  and    unbiassed  Affection.      Ferdinand 
bearing  a  Log. 

There  be  some  sports  are  painful :  but  then 
labor  [ness 

Delight  in  them  sets  off:  some  kinds  of  base- 
Are  nobly  undergone  ;  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  end:?.  This  my  mean  task  would  be 
As  heavy  to  me,  as  'tis  odious;  but  [dead, 

The  mistress  whom  I  serve,  quickens  what's 
And  makes  my  labors  pl?asures  :  O,  she  is 
Ten    times     more  gentle  than   her   father's 
crabbed :  [move 

And  he's  compos'd  of  harshness.  I  must  re- 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  'em  up, 
Upon  a  sore  injunction.  My  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work :  and  says,  such 
Had  ne'er  such  executor.  I  forget ;  [baseness 
But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my 
Most  busy-less  when  I  do  it.  [labors, 

Admir'd  Miranda! 
Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration  :  worth 
What's  dearest  to  the  world !  full  many  a  lady 
I  have  eyed  with  best  regard  ;  and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of    their  tongues    hath    into 
bondage  ftues 

Brought  my  two  diligent  ears;  for  several  vir- 
Ilave  I  lik'd  several  women  :    never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  oun'd, 
And  put  it  to  the  foil:  but  you,  ()  you, 
>o  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
<  H  every  creature's  best. 
Miranda's  offering  to  carry  fhr  Ljg< 
is  peculiarly  elegant. 

If  you'll  sit  down,  [that, 

I'll  bear  your  logs  the  while;  pray 
J'll  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

And  afterwards,  Jiou)  innocent! 

I  am  a  foul, 

To  weep  at  wh.it  I'm  glad  of. 
I  arn  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me: 
]t  not,  I'll  die  your  maid :   to  be  jroui  ' 
You  may  deny  me:  but  I'll  be  your  servant, 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Punichmcnt  of  Crimes  vjfforgoitrn. 

For  which  foul  deed 
The  pow'rs,  delaying,  not  forgetting.  I 


Incens'd  the  seas  and  shores,  yea,  all  the  crea  ■ 
Against  your  peace.  [tvrrea 

Guilty  Conscience. 
O,  it  is  monstrous!  monstrous!  [il  : 

Methought  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  nit  of 
The  winds  did  sing  i;  to  me ;  and  die  thunder, 
That  deep    and    dreadful    organ-]  ii;e.     pro 

noune'd 
The  name  of  Prosper.  It  did  biass  my  tn 
G  ft.  All  three  of  them  are  desperate ;  theii 
great  guilt, 
Like-  poison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after. 
jjinsto  bite  the  spirit-;. 
Ptospero's  lira^t  of  Miranda. 
O  Ferdinand, 
D^  no:  smile  at  me  that  1  boast  her  off : 
For  thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise, 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Continence  before  Marriage. 
Pros.  If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin-knot. 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may        [before 
With  full  and  holy  rite  be  minister'd, 
No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow;  but  barren  hate. 
Sour-eyed  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  itnion  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathlv, 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both ;  therefore,  take- 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  vou.         [heed, 
A  Lovers  Protestation. 
Ferd.  As  I  hope 

For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life, 
With  such  love  as  'tis  now;  the  murkiest  den, 
The  most  opportune  place,  the  strong'st  sug- 
gestion 
Our  worser  genius  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honor  into  lust :  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration, 
When  I   shall  think,   or  Phoebus'  steeds  an 
Or  night  kept  chain d  below.  [founder'd. 

Passion  too  strpngfor  Vows,     [liana 
Pros.   Look  thou  be  true;  do  not  give  d.d- 
Too  much  the  rein;  the  strongest  oaths  are 

stxaw 
To  the  fire  i'  the  blood :  be  more  abstemious-, 
Or  else,  good-night  your  vow ! 
FerninantTf  Ansttn  r. 
I  warrant  you,  Sir: 
Tl)'-  white,  cold,  virgin-snow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardor  of  my  liver. 

Vanity  of  Human  Nature. 
Pros.  Our  revels  now  are  ended  :   these  our 
actors 
(As  I  foretold  you)  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air: 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  pal 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
\  ea  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  »r>t ;i  rack  behind  !    We  are  such 
As  dreams  are  made  on;   and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

Prunkards  enchanted  by  Ariel. 
Ariel.  I  told  vou,  Sir,   they  were  red  hpj 
with  drinking  ; 
So  full  of  valor,  that  they  smote  the.  air 
Foi  breathing  in  their  faces  :   beat  the  ground 

For 
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For  kissing  of  their  feet ;  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  project.  Then  I  beat  my  tabor  ; 
At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,   they  prick'd 

their  ears, 
Advanc'd  their  eve-lids,  lifted  up  their  noses, 
As  they  smelt  music :  so  I  charm'd  their  ears, 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  follow'd  thro' 
Tooth'd  briers,  sharp  furzes,  pricking  goss,  and 

thorns, 
Which  enter'd  their  frail  skins :  at  last  I  left  'em 
I'  th'  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell, 
There  dancing  up  to  the  chins. 
Calilan. 

Pros.  A  devil,  a  born  devil,  on  whose  qature 
Nurture  can  never  stick  ;  on  whom  my  pains, 
Humanelv  taken,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost; 
And  as  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows, 
So  his  mind  cankers. 

Light  of  Foot. 

Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole 
Hear  a  foot  fall.  [may  not 

Fine  Sentiment  of  Humanity  on  Repentance. 

Ariel.  The  king, 

His  brother,and  yours,  abide  all  three  distracted; 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them, 
Brim-full  of  sorrow  and  dismay;  but  chiefly 
Him  that  you  term'd  the  good  old  lord  Gon- 

zalo ;  [drops 

His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winters 
From  eaves  of  reeds  :  your  charms  so  strongly- 
work  s  'em, 
That,  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 

Pros.  Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit  ? 
Ariel.  Mine  would,  Sir,  were  I  human. 
Pros.  And  mine  shall. 
Hast  thou,  who  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions,  and  shall  not  myself, 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply. 
Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou 

art  ? 
Tho'  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the 

quick, 
Yet  with  my  nobler  reason,  'gainst  my  mrv 
I)o  I  take  part;  the  rarer  action  is         [nitent, 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance:  thev  being  pe- 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  farther. 

Fairies  and  Magic. 
Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and 

groves ; 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him, 
When  he  comes  back  ;  you  demv-puppets,  that 
By  moon-shine  do  the  greens  our  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose 

pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  tho'  ye  be)  I  have  bedimm'd 
The  noontide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous 

winds, 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azurd  vault 
Set  roaring  war :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  eak 


With  his  own  bolt :  the  strong-bas'd  promon- 
tory [up 
Have  I  made  shake :  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd 
The  pine  and  cedar :  graves  at  my  command 
Have  wak'd  their  sleepers ;  oped  and  let  them 
By  my  so  potent  art.                                  [forth 
Senses  returning. 
The  charm  dissolve*  apace  : 
And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night, 
Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ign'rant  fumes,  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason— •— 

Their  understanding 
Begins  to  swell ;  and  the  approaching  tide 
V;  ill  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shores. 
That  now  lie  foul  and  muddy. 
Ariel's  Song. 
Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I; 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie: 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly 
After  sunset  merrily: 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now, 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough 

Patience. 
Alon.  Irreparable  is  the  loss;  and  patience 
Says,  it  is  past  her  cure. 

Pros.  I  rather  think,  [grace, 

You  have  not  sought  her  help  ;  of  whose  soft 
For  the  like  lo>s,  I  have  her  sovereign  aid, 
And  rest  myself  content. 

§    12.  TWELFTH  NIGHT,  or  WHAT 

YOU  WILL.  Shakspeare. 

Music  and  Love. 

If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  plav  on, 
Give  me  excess  of  it;  that,  surfeiting, 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die^ 
That  strain  again  : — 'it  had  a  dying  fall; 
O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear,  like  the  sweet  south, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing,  and  giving  odour.— —Enough  ;  no 

more; 
'Tis  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before. 
O  -pirit  of  love,  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou ! 
That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 
Receiveth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there, 
Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soever, 
But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price, 
Even  in  a  minute !    So  full  of  shapes  is  fancy. 
That  it  alone  is  high  fantastical. 

Love,  in  Reference  to  Hunting. 

O,  when  my  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 
Methought  she  purg'd  the  air  of  pestilence ; 
That  instant  was  I  turn'd  into  a  hart : 
And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds, 
E'er  since  pursue  me. 

Natural  Affection  akin  to  Love. 

O,  she,  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  frame 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother, 
How  will  she  love,  when  the  rich  golden  shaft 
Hath  kill'd  the  flock  of  all  affections  else 
That  live  in  her;  when  liver,  brain,  and  heart, 
These  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied,  and 

fill'd 
(Her  tweet  perfections)  with  one  self-king! 
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7'  m    ptiou  of  Sebastian  s  Escape. 

I  s-.w  \  our  brother, 

,  ran  ideut  in  peril,  bind  himself      [tice) 
(Courage  and  hope  Doth  teaching  him  the  prac- 
To  a  strong  rr..i-i,  that  liv'd  upon  the  sea  ; 
Where,  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back, 
I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves, 
So  long  as  I  could 

Actions  of  tie  Great  always  talked  of. 
You  know 
\\  bat  great  ones  do,  the  less  will  prattle  of. 
Outward  Appearance a'J'oken  of  nnvardlVorth. 

There  is  a  f.iir  behaviour  in  thee,  captain  ; 
And,  though  that  nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  close  in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
I  will  believe,  thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits 
With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character. 
A  beautiful  Boy. 
Dear  lad,  believe  it ; 
For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years, 
That  say,  thou  art  a  man  ;  Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious ;  thy  small 

pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  and  sound, 
And  all  is  semblathrc  a  woman's  part. 
Beauty. 
Tis  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  owii  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on : 
Ladv,  you  are  the  cruel'st  she  alive, 
If  yon  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave, 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy. 

Extreme  Love. 
My  lord  and  master  loves  you  :  O,   such  love 
Could  be  but  recompens'd,  though  you  were 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty.  [crown'd 

Character  of  a  nolle  Gentleman. 
Yet  I  suppose  him  virtu6us,know  him  noble, 
Of  °reat  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth; 
In  voices   well  divulg'd,    free,   learn'd,   and 

valiant, 
And,  in  dimension,  and  the  shape  of  nature, 
A  gracious  person ;  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him ; 
He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 
Resolved  Love. 

OHv.       Whv,  what  would  you  ? 

Vw.  Make  me  a  willow  robin  at  jour  gate, 
And  call  upon  my  sou!  within  (he  house  : 
Write  royal  cantos  of  contemned  love, 
And  sing  them  loud  even  in  the  d?ad  of  night; 
Holla  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills, 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air 
Cry  out,  Olivia !  O,  you  should  not  rest 

•  :i  the  elements  of  air  and  earth, 
But  you  should  pity  me. 

Disguise. 
Disguise,  I  see,  thou  art  a  wickedness, 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 
How  ea-y  is  it,  for  the  proper  felse 
In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms!  • 
Ala1; !  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we ; 
For,  sur;h  a.^  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be. 
Serious  Music  mr<i,t  agreeable  to  Lovers. 
Now,  good  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  ipng, 
That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night: 
Methought  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much ; 


More  than  lisjht  airs  and  recollected  terms 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times. 
True  Love. 
Duke.  Come  hither,  boy,  if  ever  thou  shalt 
In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it  remember  me :  [love, 
For  such  as  I  am,  all  true  lovers  are : 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else, 
Sa\e  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov'd .  — How  dost  thou  like  this  tune  ? 

J'io.  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  love  is  thron'd. 

In  Love,  the  Women  should  be  youngest. 
Too  old,  by  heaven !     Let  still  the  woman, 
take 
An  elder  than  herself;  so  wears  she  to  him, 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart. 
For,  boy,  how  ever  we  do  praise  ourselves, 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm, 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  won, 
Than  women's  are. 

Vio.  I  think  it  well,  my  lord.  [thyself, 

Duke.  Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent : 
For  women  are  as  roses ;  whose  fair  flower, 
Being  once  displayed,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 
Character  of  an  old  Song. 
Mark  it,  Cesario,  it  is  old  and  plain  : 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  svin, 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread 

with  bones, 
Do  use  to  chant  it;  it  is  silly  sooth, 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love 
Like  the  old  age. 

Song. 
Come  away,  come  away,  death, 

And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid : 
Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath  ; 

I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  shroud  of  white  stuck  all  with  yew, 

O,  prepare  it ; 
My  part  of  death  no  one  so  true 

Did  share  it. 
Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet, 

On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown; 
Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet         [thrown : 
My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be 
A  thousand,  thousand  sighs  to  save, 

Lay  me,  O  where 
Sad  true  lover  ne'er  find  my  grave^ 
To  weep  there. 

Concealed  Love. 
Duke.  There  is  no  woman's  sides 
Can  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion, 
As  love  doth  give  my  heart  :  no  woman's 

heart 
So  big,  to  hold  so  much  ;  they  lack  retention. 
Alas!  tin ir  love  may  be  call'd  appetite — 
No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate. — 
That  suffers  surfeit,  cloyment,  and  revolt : 
But  mine  is  all  as  hungry  as  the  sea, 
And  can  digest  as  much  :  make  no  compare 
Between  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  me, 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 
Vio.  Ay,  but  I  know — 
Duke.  What  dost  thou  know?  [owe; 

Vio.  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may 
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In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  ive. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  lov'd  a  man, 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps*  were  I  a  woman, 
J  should  your  lordship. 

Duke.  And  what's  her  history  ?  [love, 

Vio.  A  blank,  my  lord  :  she  never  told  her 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  th'  bud, 
Feed  on   her  damask   cheek  :    she  pin'd  in 

thought; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief. 

A  Jester. 
This  fellow  is  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool ; 
And  to  do  that  well,  craves  a  kind  of  wit : 
He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests, 
The  quality  of  persons  and  the  time  ; 
And  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
Thai  comes  before  his  eve.  This  is  a  practice, 
As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art : 
For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  is  fit ; 
But  wise  men's  folly  fall'n  quite  taints  their  wit. 
Flattery,  its  ill  Effects. 

My  servant,  Sir!  Twas  never  merry  world, 
Since  lowly-feigning  was  call'd  compliment. 
Unsought  Love. 

Cesario,  by  the  roses  of  the  spring, 
By  maidhood,  honor,  truth,  and  every  thing, 
I  love  thee  so,  that,  maugre  all  thy  pride, 
Nor  wit,  nor  reason,  can  my  passion  hide. 
Do  not  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause, 
For  that  1  woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cause  : 
But  rather  reason  thus  wit))  reason  fetter  : 
Love  sought  is  good,  but  giv'n  unsought  is 
better. 

Ingratitude. 

Ant.  Is't  possible,  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can  lack  persuasion  ?  Do  not  tempt  my  misery, 
Lest  that  it  make  me  so  unsound  a  man, 
As  to  upbraid  you  with  those  kindnesses 
That  I  have  done  for  you. 

Viq.  I  know  of  none ; 
Nor  know  I  ycu  by  voice,  or  any  feature  : 
I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man, 
Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling  drunkenness, 
Or  any  taint  of  vice,  whose  strong  corruption 
Inhabits  our  frail  blood. 

Deformity  in  the  Mind. 
Ant.  But  O,  how  vile  an  idol  proves  this  god ! 
Thou  hast,  Sebastian,  done  good  feature  shame. 
In  nature  there's  no  blemish  but  the  mind  ; 
None  can  be  call'd  deform'd  but  the  unkind  : 
Virtue  is  beauty  ;  but  the  beauteous  evil 
Are  empty  trunks,  o'erflourish'd  by  the  devil. 

Ignorance  of  ourselves  : — One  Drunkard's 
Rejection  on  another. 
Then  he's  a  rogue,  and  a  passy-measures 
1  hate  a  drunken  rogue.  [pavin, 
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§  13.     THE  TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF 
VERONA.  Shakspeare. 

The  Advantages  of  Travel,  &c. 
Vol.  Cease  to  persuade,  my  loving Protheus; 

Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits : 


Wer't  not  affection  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  sweet  glances  of  thy  honor'd  love, 
I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company, 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad, 
Than,  living  dully  sluggardiz'd  at  home, 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness; 
But,  since  thou  lov'st,  love  still,  and  thrive 

therein. 
Even  as  1  would, when  I  to  love  begin,  [adieu! 

Pro.  Wilt  thou  begone:  Sweet  Valentine, 
Think  on  thy  Protheus,  when  thou  haply  teest 
Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel : 
Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness', 
When  thou  dost  meet  good-hap ;  and,  in  thy 
If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee,  [danger, 

Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers, 
For  I  will  be  thy  beadsman, Valentine/ 
The  Evils  of  being  in  Love, 

To  be  in  love,  where  scorn  is  bought  with 
groans,  [moment's  mirth, 

Coy  looks,  with  heart-sore  sighs;  one  fading 
"W  ith  twenty  watchful,  weary',  tedious  nights, 
If  haply  won,  perhaps,  a  hapless  gain  : 
If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labor  won; 
However,  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit, 
Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished. 

Love  commended  and  dispraised. 

Pro.  Yet  writers  say,  as  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

/  al.  And  writers  say,  as  the  most  forward 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker,  ere  it  blow,  [bud 

Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  turn'd  to  folly;  blasting  in  the  bud, 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime, 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes. 

Pro.  He  after  honor  hunts,  I  after  love  t 
He  leaves  his  friends,  to  dignify  them  more  : 
I  leave  myself,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphos'd  me; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time, 
War  with  good  counsel,  set   the  w.orid  at 

nought.; 
Made  jjdt  with  musing  weak,  heart-sick  with 
thought. 

Love  fro.ic.ard  and  dissembling. 

Maids.,  in  modesty,  say  No,  to  that       [Ay. 
Which  they  would  have  the  proff'rer  construe 
Fie,  fie  !  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love, 
That,  like  a  testy  baby,  will  scratch  the  nurse, 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod  ! 
The  Advantages  of  Trove/. 

Pant.  He  wonder'd  that  vour  lordship 
Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home, 
While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation, 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out : 
Some  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there ; 
Some,  to  discover  islands  far  away  : 
Some,  to  the  studious  universities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  these  exercises, 
He  said,  that  Protheus,  your  sou,  was  meet ; 
And  did  request  me  to  importune  you, 
To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home, 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

R  r  2  Ant. 
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Ant.  N#r  nred'st  thou  much  importune  me 
to  that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  considered  well  his  loss  of  time  ; 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man, 
Not  being  tried  and  tutor'd  in  the  world  : 
Experience  is  by  industry  achiev'd, 
And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time. 
Love  compared  to  an  April  Day. 
O,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 

TV  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day  ; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 
And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away ! 
An  accomplished  young  Gentleman. 
His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old ; 
His  head  unmellow'd,  but  his  judgment  ripe ; 
And,  in  a  word  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow), 
He  is  complete  in  feature,  and  in  mind, 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 
Contempt  of  Love  punished. 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love  : 
Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punish'd 
With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans,   [me 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs ; 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love, 
Love  hath  chas'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes, 
And  made  them  watchers  of  my  own  heart's 

sorrow. 
O  gentle  Protheus,  love's  a  mighty  lord ; 
And  hath  so.  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess, 
There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction, 
Nor  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  on  earth! 
Now  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love ; 
Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 
Love  fed  ly  Praise. 
■■  -     Call  her  divine. 
Pro.  I  will  not  flatter  her. 
Val.  O  flatter  me  :  for  love  delights  in  praises. 

Lover  s  Wealth. 
Not  for  the  world :  why,  man,  she  is  mine 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel,       [own  : 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl, 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
True  Love  jealous. 
For  love,thou  know'st,  is  full  of  jealousy. 

Love  compar'd  to  a  waxen  Image. 
Now  my  love  is  thaw'd, 
Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire, 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 
Unhcedful  Vows  to  Ip  Iroken. 
Unhcedful  vows  may  heedfully  be  broken ; 
And  he  wants  wit  that  once  resolved  will 
To  learn  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better. 
Opposition  to  Love  increases  it. 
Jul.  A  true  devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps  ; 
Much  It  ,s  shall  she  that  hath  love's  wings  to 

And  whenth*  flight  is  made  to  one  so  d?ar, 
Of  such  divine  perfection,  as  Sir  Protheus. 

Lxc.    Better  forbear,    till   Protheus   make 
return.  [soul's  foot)? 

Jul.  Oh,  know'st  thou  not,  his  fook-s  are  my 


Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in, 
By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 
Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love. 
Thou  wouldst  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow. 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Luc.  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage,  [hot  fire; 
Lest  it  should  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Jul.  The  more  thou  damm'st  it  up,  the  more 
it  burns : 
The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth 
But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered,  [rage ; 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamell'd 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge        [stones, 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  by  so  many  winding  nooks  he  strays, 
With  willing  sport  to  the  wide  ocean. 
Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course 
I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream, 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step, 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love : 
And  there  I'll  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 

AfaithJ'ul  and  constant  Lover. 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles ; 

His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ; 

His  tears,  pure,  messengers  sent  from  his  heart ; 

His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  from 

earth. 

Gifts  prevalent  with  Woman. 

Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words  ; 
Dumb  jewels,  often,  in  their  silent  kind, 
More  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman's 
— mind. 
Flattery  prevalent  with  Woman. 

Flatter  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their 
graces ; 
Tho'  ne'er  so  black,  say  they  have  angels'  faces. 
That  man  that  hath  a  tongue  I  say  is  no  man, 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 
A  Lover  s  Banishment. 

And  why  not  death,  rather  than  live  in  tor- 
To  die  is  to  be  banished  from  myself:  [ment : 
And  Sylvia  is  myself:  Banish'd  from  her, 
Is  self  trom  self;  a  deadly  punishment! 
What  light  is  light,  if  Sylvia  be  not  seen? 
What  jov  is  joy,  if  Sylvia  be  not  by? 
Unless  it  be  to  mink  that  she  is  by, 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 
Except  I  be  by  Sylvia  in  the  night, 
There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale : 
Unless  I  look  on  Sylvia  in  the  day, 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon. 
She  is  my  essence;  and  I  leave  to  be, 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Foster'd,  illumin'd,  cherish'd,  kept  alive. 

A  beautiful  Person  petitioning  (in  vain  J. 

Ay,  ay ;  and  she  hath  offered  to  the  doom 
(Which  unrevers'd  stands  in  effectual  force) 
A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears  : 
Those  at  her  father's  churlish  feet  she  tender'd  ; 
i  With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self; 
Wringing  her  handy,  whose  whiteness  so  be- 
came tlrem. 

As 
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As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe : 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up, 
Sad  sighs,deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears, 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire. 
Hope. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that : 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Love  compared  to  a  Figure  on  Ice. 
This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice,  which,  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 

Three  Things  hated  ly  Women. 
t  Pro.  The  best  way  is,  to  slander  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent : 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 
Duke.  Ay,  but  she'll  think,  that  it  is  spoke 
Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it:  [in  hate. 
Therefore   it   muat,    with    circumstance,   be 

spoken 
By  one  whom  she  esteemeth  as  his  friend. 
The  Power  of  Poetry  with  Women. 
Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heart : 
Write,  till  your  ink  bedry ;  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again  ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line, 
That  may  discover  such  integrity : — 
For  Orpheus'    lute   was    strung    with  poet's 
sinews;  [stones, 

Whose  golded  touch   could    soften  steel  and 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 
Song. 
^\  ho  is  Sylvia?  what  is  she, 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her  ? 
Hob',  fair,  and  wise  is  she: 

The  heavens  such  grace  did  lend  her, 
That  she  might  admired  be. 
Is  she  kind  as  she  is  fair? 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness  : 
Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair, 

To  help  him  of  his  blindness; 
And,  being  help'd,  inhabits  there. 
Then  to  Sylvia  let  us  sing, 
That  Sylvia  is  excelling; 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling: 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 
A  Lover's  Rest. 
Jul.  And  so,  good  rest. 
Pro.  As  wretches  have  o'er  night, 
That  wait  for  execution  in  the  morn. 
True  Love. 
Thyself  hast  lov'd  :  and  I  have  heard  thee  say, 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart, 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died, 
Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'd'st  pure  chastity. 
Beauty  neglected  and  lout. 
But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass, 
And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away, 
The  air  hath  starv'd  the  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
And  pinch' d  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face. 
The  Power  of  Action. 
And,  at  that  time  I  made  her  weep  a-good, 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part : 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne,  passioning 
Far  Theseus'  perjury,  and  unjust  flight : 


Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  mv  tears, 
That  my  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal, 
Wept  bitterlv;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow! 
Women,  sacred  even  to  Banditti. 
Fear  not ;  he  bears  an  honorable  mind, 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 
A  Lover  in  Solitude. 
How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man ! 
This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns. 
Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  anv, 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complainingrjiotes 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes. 
O,  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast, 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless ; 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall, 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  wasj 
Repair  me  with  thy  presence,  Sylvia : 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forloru  swain. 
Love  inircturned. 
What  dangerous  action,  stood  it  next  to 
death, 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look  ? 
O,  'tis  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approv'd, 
When  women  cannot  love  where  they're  be- 

lov'd. 
Infidelity  in  a  Friend,  and  Reconciliation  an 
Repentance. 
Vol.  Treacherous  man  !  [mine  eve 

Thou  hast  beguil'd  my  hopes;   nought  but 
Could  have  persuaded  me :  now  I  dare  not  say, 
I  have  one  friend  alive;    thou  wouldst  dis- 
prove me.  [hand 
Who  should  be  trusted,  when  one's  own  right 
Is  perjur'd  to  the  bosom  ?     Protheus, 
1  am  sorry,  I  must  never  trust  thee  more, 
But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 
The  private  wound  is  deepest. 

Pro.  My  shame  and  guilt  confounds  me.— • 
Forgive  me,  Valentine :  if  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 
I  tender  it  here ;  I  do  as  truly  suffer, 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Fa  I.  Then  I  am  paid : 
And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest.— 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied, 
Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth. 

Inconstancy  in  Man. 

O  heaven  !  were  man 
But  constant,  he  were  perfect :  that  ons  error 
Fills  him  with  faults. 

A  worthy  Gentleman. 
Now  by  the  honor  of  mv  ancestry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine, 
And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  empress'  love. 
Know  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs, 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again, 
Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  unrivall'd  merit 
To  which  I  thus  subscribe — Sir  Valentine, 
Thou  art  a  Gentleman,  and  well  deriv'd: 
Take  thou  thy  Sylvia,   for  thou  hast  deserv'd 
Reformed  Exiles.  [her. 

These  banished  men 
Are  men  endued  with  worthv  qualities  ; 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  fulf  of  good, 
Aad  fit  for  groat  employ  meet,  worthy  lord- 
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§  U.    THE  WINTERS  TALE. 

Shakspeare. 
Youthful  Friendship  and  Innocence. 
We  were,  fair  queen,  [behind. 

Two  lads  that   thought  there  was  no   more 
But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day, 
And  to  be  boy  eternal.  [sun, 

We  were  as  twinn'd  lambs,  that  did  frisk  i'  th' 
And  bleat  t  he  one  at  th'other ;  what  we  chang'd, 
W  as  innocence  for  innocence;  we  knew  not 
The  doctrine  of  ill-doing;  nor  dream'd, 
That  any  did  :  had  we  pursued  that  life, 
And  out  weak  spirits  ne'er  been  higher  rear  d, 
\\  ith  stronger  blood  we  should  have  answerd 

Heaven 
Boldly — "  Not  guilty ;"  the  imposition  clear'd, 
Hereditary  ours. 

Praise,  ils  Influence  on  Jf'omcn. 

Cram  us  with  praise,  and  make  us 
As  fat  as  tame  things :  one  good  deed,  dying 

tonguekss, 
Slaughters  a  thousand,  waiting  upon  that, 
Our  praises  are  our  wages :  you  may  rich-  us 
With  one  soft  kiss  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 
\\  ith  spur  we  heat  an  acre. 

Nature. 
.  How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its  felly, 
Its  tenderness :  and  make  itself  a  pastime 
To  harder  bosom?  ! 

A  Father  s  Fondness  for 'his  Child. 
Leon.  Are  you  so  fond  of  your  young  prince 
Do  seem  to  be  of  ours?  [as  we 

Fol.  If  at  home,  Sir. 
He's  all  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my  matter: 
ay  sworn  friend,  and  then  mint  enemy; 
parasite,  my  soMii  nan,  all : 

He  makes  a  July"   day  short  as  December: 
And,  with  hi?  varying  childness,  cures  in  me. 
Thoughts  that  should' thick  my  blood. 
Faithful  Service. 
Cam.  In  your  affairs,  my  lord, 
If  ever  I  were  wilful  neghgi 
It  was  my  folly:  if  industriously 
I  play  d  the  fooL  it  was  my  negligence, 
Nat  weighing  well  the  end  :  if  ever  fearful 
To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted. 
Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  nut 
Against  the  non-performance,  'twas  a  {eat 
Which  oft  infects  the  wisest ;  these,  my  lord, 
Are  such  allow'd  infirmities,  that  hone  ty 
Is  u'.er  free  of. 

Jcal 
Is  whispering  nothing? 
Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek !  is  m»  eting  noses  ? 
Kissing  with  inside  lip?  -topping  the  career 
Of  laughter  with  a  sigh  ?   (a  note  infallible 
Of  brtakins  honestj  :  |   horsing  foot  on  foot  ? 
Skulking   in  corners?   wishing  clocks   more 

swift? 
Hours,  minutes?  noon,  midnight  ?  and  nil  eves 
Blind  with  the  pin  and  web,  but  theirs,  theirs 
only  [thing  ? 

That  would,  unseen,  be  wicked  ?    Is  this  no- 
Why,  then  the  world,  and  all  that's  in't,  is 

nothing; 
The  covering  sky  is  nothing ;  Bohemia  nothing ; 


My  wife  is  nothing:  nor  nothing  have  thesi 

If  this  be  nothing.  [nothings. 

King-killing  detestable. 

To  do  this  deed 

Promotion  follows  :  if  I  could  find  example 
Of  thousands  that  had  struck  anointed  kings, 
And  flourish'd  after,  I'd  not  do't;  but  since 
Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not 
Let  villany  itself  forswear  it.  [one, 

The  Effects  of  Jealous//. 
This  Jealousy 
Is  for  a  precious  creature !  as  she's  rare, 
Must  it  he  great;  and,  as  his  person's  mighty. 
Must  it  be  violent :  and  as  he  does  conceive 
He  is  dishonor' d  by  a  man,  which  ever 
Professed  to  him,  why,  his  revenges  must 
In  that  be  made  more  bitter. 

Knowledge  sometimes  hurtful. 
There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  spider  steep'd,  and  one  may  drink,  depart, 
And  yet  partake  no  venom;  for  his  know- 
Is  not  infected  :  but  if  one  present         [ledge, 
Th'abhorrd  ingredient  to  his  eye, make  known 
How  ne  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his 
With  violent  hefts.  [sides, 

Cabman/. 
Praise  her  but  for  this  her  without-uooi 
form 
(Which,  on  my  faith,  deserves  high  speech) 
and  straight  [brands, 

The  shrug,   the   hum,   or  ha  ;   these  pretty 
That  calumny  doth  use: — O!  I  am  out, 
That  mercy  does  :  for  calumny  will  fear 
Virtue  itself — these  shrugs,  these  hums,  and 
has  [t.wren, 

When  you  have  said,  she's  goodly;  come  be- 
Ere  you  can  say  she's  honest. 

Fortitude  and  Innocence. 
Her.  Do  not  weep,  good  fools  ; 
There  is  no  cause :  when  you  shall  know  your 

mi  •■• 
Has  deserved  prison,  then  abound  in  tears. 
As  I  come  out .   tin-  action,  1  now  go  on, 
Is  for  my  bettor  grace. 

Honesty  and  Honor. 

Here's  a  do, 
To  lock  up  honesty  and  honor  from 
The  access  of  gentle  visitors. 

The  Silence  oj  Innocence  eloquent. 
The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  speaking  fails. 
Affectionate  Child. 

To  see  his  nobleness ! 
Conceiving  the  dishonor  of  his  mother, 
He  straight  declin'd,  droop'd,  took  it  deeply : 
Fasten'd  and  fix'd  the  shame  on't  in  himself! 
Threw  off  his  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleep, 
And  downright  languishu. 

Child  resembling  his  Father. 
Behold,  my  lords, 
Altho'  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
And  copy  of  the  father,  eye,  nose,  lip, 
The  trick  of  his  frown,  his  forehead :  nay  the 
valley,  [smiles; 

The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin,  and  check ;  his 

The 
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Till  very  mould  and  frame  of  hand,  nail, finger: 
And  thou,  good  goddess  nature,  which  hast 

made  it 
So  like  to  him  that  got  it,  if  thou  hast 
The  ordering  of  the  mind   too,  'mongst  all 

colors 
No  yellow  in't ;  lest  she  suspect,  as  he  does, 
Her  children  not  her  husband's ! 

An  Infant  to  le  exposed. 
Come  on,  poor  babe  :  [vens 

Some  pow'rful  spirit  instruct  the  kites  and  ra- 
To  be  thy  nurses !   Wolves  and  bears,  they  say, 
Casting  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity. 

Ilcrmione  pleading  her  innocence. 
If  pow'rs  divine 
Behold  our  human  actions  (as  they  do), 
I  doubt  not  then,  but  innocence  shall  make 
False  accusation  blush,  and  tyranny 
Tremble  at  patience.  You,  my  lord,  best  know 
(Who  will  seem  least  to  do  so)  my  past  life 
Tlath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true, 
As  I  am  now  unhappy ;  which  is  more 
Than  history  can  pattern,  though  devis'd, 
And plav'd to  take  spectators;  for  behold  me, — 
A  fellow  of  the  royal  bed,  which  owe 
A  moiety  of  the  throne,  a  grtat  king's  daughter, 
The  mother  to  a  hopeful  prince, — here  standing, 
To  prate  and  talk  of  life,  and  honor,  'fore 
Who  please  to  come  and  hear.     For  life,  I 
prize  it  [honor, 

At  I  weigh  grief,   which  I  would  spare ;  for 
"Lis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine, 
And  only  that  I  stand  for.     I  appeal 
To  vonr  own  conscience,  Sir,  before  Polixenes 
Came  to  your  court,  how  I  was  in  your  grace, 
How  merited  to  be  so ;  since  he  came, 
With  what  encounter  so  uncurrent  1 
Have  strain'd,  to  appear  thus :  if  one  jot  beyond 
The  bound  of  honor:  or,  in  act,  or  will, 
That  way  inclining;  harden' d  be  the  hearts 
Of  all  that  hear  me,  and  my  near'st  of  kin 
Cry,  fie,  upon  my  grave  ! 

A  Wife's  Loss  of all Things,  dear  and  Contempt 
cf  Death. 

Leo.  Look  for  no  less  than  death. 

Her,  Sir,  spare  your  threats  ; 
The  bug,  which  you  would  fright  me  with,  I 

seek, 
To  me  can  life  be  no  commr.iity; 
The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favor, 
I  do  give  lost ;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone, 
But  know  not  how  it  went.     My  second  joy, 
And  first-fruits  of  my  body,  from  his  presence 
I  am  barr'd    like  one  infectious :    my  third 

comfort, 
Starr'd  most  unluckily,  is  from  my  breast, 
The  innocent  milk  in  its  most  innocent  mouth, 
Haled  out  to  murther.     Myself  on  every  post 
Proclaim'd  a  strumpet;  with  immodest  hatred, 
The  child-bed  privilege  denied,  which  'longs 
To  women  of  all  fashion:  lastlv,  hurried 
Here  to  this  place,  i'  the  open  air,  before 
I  have  got  strength  of  limit.     Now,  my  liege, 
Tell  me  what  blessings  I  have  here  alive, 


That  I  should  fear  to  die;  therefore  proceed. 
Bat  yet  hear  this,  mistake  me  not. — no;  life, 
I  prize  it  not  a  straw:  but  for  mine  honor, 
(Which  I  would  free)  if  I  shall  be  condemned, 
Upon  surmises;  all  proofs  sleeping  <  1  •-, 
But  what  your  jealousies  awake;  I  tell  you, 
'Tis  rigor,  and  not  law. 

Despair  cf  Pardon. 
But,  ()  thou  tyrant! 
Do  not  repent  these  things ;  for  they  are  heavier 
Than  all  thy  woes  can  stir  :  therefore  betake. 

thee 
To  nothing  but  despair.     A  thousand  knees, 
Ten  thousand  years  together,  naked,  fasting, 
Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  still  winter, 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert. 
An  Account  of  a  Ghoshs  appearing  in  a  Dream . 
I  have  heard  (but  not  believ'd),  the  spi    ts 

of  the  dead 
May  walk  again :  if  such  thing  be,  thy  mother 
Appear' d  to  me  last  night ;  for  ne'er  was  dream 
So  like  a  waking.     To  me  comes  a  creature, 
Sometimes  her  head  on  one  side,  some  another ; 
I  never  saw  a  vessel  of  like  sorrow, 
•So  fill'd,  and  so  becoming;  in  pure  white  robes 
Like  very  sanctity,  she  did  approach 
My  cabin  where  I  lay:  thrice  bow'd  before  me, 
And,  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes 
Became  two  spouts:  the  fury  spent,  anon 
Did  this  break  from  her:  "  Good  Antigonus, 
Since  fate,  against  thy  better  disposition, 
Hath  made  thy  person  for  the  thrower  out 
Of  my  poor  Labe,  according  to  thhie  oath, 
Places  remote  enough  are  in  Bohemia, 
There  weep,  and  leave  it  crying :  and,  for  the, 

babe 
Is  counted  lost  for  ever,  Perdita, 
I  pr'ythee  call  if  for  this  ungentle  business, 
Put  on  thee  by  my  lord,  thou  ne'er  shalt  see 
Thy  wife  Paulina  more."  And  so  with  shrieks. 
She  melted  into  air.     Affrighted  much, 
I  did  in  time  collect  myself,  and  thought 
This  was  so,  and  no  slumber.  Dream  are  toys: 
Yet,  for  this  once,  yea,  superstitious!/, 
I  will  be  squar'd  by  this. 

An  Infant  exposed. 

Poor  wretch, 

That,  for  thy  mother's  fault,  art  thus  expos'd 
To  loss,  and  what  may  follow !  Weep  I  cannot, 
But  my  heart  bleeds :  and  most  accurs'd  am  I, 
To  be  by  oath  enjoin' d  to  this- — Farewell ! 
The  day  frowns  more  and  more;  thou  art  like 

to  have 
A  lullaby  too  rough :  I  never  saw 
The  heavens  so  dim  by  day. 

Deities  transformed  for  Love. 

The  gods  themselves, 
Humbling  their  deities  to  love,  have  taken 
The  shapes  of  beasts  upon  them.     Jupiter 
Became  a  bull,  and  bellow'd ;  the  green  Nep- 
tune 
A  ram,  and  bleated;  and  the  fire-rob'd  god, 
Golden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  swain, 
As  I  seem  now  :  their  transformations 
Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer ; 
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Nor  in  a  way  so  chaste  :  since  my  desires 
Run  not  beiore  mine  honor  ;  nor  my  lusts 
Burn  hotter  than  my  faith. 

Mistress  qf  the  Sheep-shearing. 

Shep.  Fie,  daughter!   when  my  old  wife 
liv'd,  upon 
This  day,  she  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook  ; 
Both  dame,  and  servant ;  welcom'd  all ;  serv'd 
all :  [now  lure, 

Would  sing  her  song,  and  dance  her  turn  : 
At  upper  end  o'  the  table,  now,  i'  the  middle  ; 
On  his  shoulder,  and  his  :  her  face  o'  fire 
With  labor;  and  the  things  he  took  to  quench 

it, 
She  would  to  each  one  sip  :  you  are  retir'd, 
As  if  you  were  a  feasted  one,  and  not 
The  hostess  of  the  meeting.     Pray  you,  bid 
These  unknown  friends  to  us  welcome,  for  it  is 
A  way  to  make  us  better  friends,  more  known. 
Come  quench  your  blushes  and  present  your- 
self [on, 
That  which  you  are,  mistress  o'  the  feast :  come 
And  bid  us  welcome  to  your  sheep-shearing, 
As  your  good  flock  shall  prosper. 

A  Garland  for  old  Men. 

Per.  Reverend  Sirs, 
For  you  there's  rosemary,  and  rue :  these  keep 
Seeming,  and  savor,  all  the  winter  long  ; 
Grace,  and  remembrance,  be  unto  you  both, 
And  welcome  to  our  shearing! 

Pol.  Shepherdess, 
(A  fair  one  are  you)  well  you  fit  our  ages 
With  flowers  of  winter. 

Nature  and  Art. 

Per.  Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient — 
Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter ;  the  fairest  flowers  o'  the 

season 
Are  o«r  carnations,  and  streak'd  gilly-flow'rs, 
Which  some  call  nature's  bastards :   of  that 

kind 
Our  rustic  garden's  barren  ;  and  I  care  not 
To  get  slips  of  them. 

Pol.  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden, 
Do  you  neglect  them  ? 

Per.  For  1  have,  heard  it  said, 
There  is  an  art, which,  in  their  picdness,  shares 
\\  ith  great  creating  nature. 

Pol.  Say,  there  be  : 
Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
But  nature  makes  that  mean :  so,  o'er  that  art, 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.  You  see,  sweet  maid,  we 

marry 
A  gentle  cyon  to  the  wildest  stock  ; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race  :  This  is  an  art 
W  Inch  does  mend  nature— change  it  rather : 
The  art  itself  is  nature.  [but 

Per..  So  it  is. 

Pol.  Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gilly- 
And  do  not  call  them  bastards.  [flowers, 

A  Garland  for  a  middle  aged  Man. 

Ptr. ' .  I'll  not  put  [them  ; 

The  dibble  in  the  earth,   to  set  one  slip  of 
ft  o  more  than,  were  I  painted,  1  would  wish 


This  youth  should  say,  'twere  well;  and  only 
Desire  to  breed  by  me.  [therefore 

Here's  flowers  for  you  ; 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savor.-,  marjoram  ; 
The  mangold  that  goes  to  bed  with  th'  sun, 
And  with  him  rises,  weeping;  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer ;  and, I  think, they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age. 

A  Garland  for  Young  Men. 

Cam.  I  should  leave  grazing,  were  I  of  your 
And  only  live  by  gazing.  [flock, 

Per.  Out,  alas  ! 
You'd  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and  through.   Now 

my  fairest  friend 
I  would  I  had  some  flowers  o'  the  spring,  that 
might  [yours ; 

Become  your  time  of  day  ;  and  yours,  and 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin-branches  yet 
Your  maiden-heads  growing : — O,  Proserpina, 
For  the  fiow'rs  now,  that,  frighted,  thou  let'st 
From  Dis's  waggon !  daffodils  [fall 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty,  violets,  djni. 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath ;  pale  primroses, 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids ;  bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown  imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds, 
The  flower-de-lis  being  one!  O,  these  I  lack. 
To  make  you  garlands  of;   and,  my  sweet 
To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er.  [friend, 

Fol.  What  like  a  corse? 

Per.  No,  like  a  bank,  for  love  to  lie  and 
play  on ; 
Not  like  a  corse  :  or  if — not  to  be  buried, 
But  quick  and  in  mine  arms. 

A  Lovers  Commendation. 

What  you  do,  [sweet, 

Still  betters  what  is  done.     When  you  speak, 
I'd  have  you  do  it  ever  :  when  you  sing, 
I'd  have  you  buy  and  sell  so ;  so  give  alms ; 
Pray  so ;  and,  for  the  ord'ring  your  affairs, 
To  sing  them  too.  When  you  do  dance,  I  wish, 

you 
A  wave  o'  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that ;  move  still,  still  so, 
And  own  no  other  function :  each  your  doing, 
So  singular  in  each  particular, 
Crowns  what  you're  doing  in  the  present  deeds, 
That  all  your  acts  are  queens. 
Honest  Wooing. 
■    Per.  O  Doricles, 

Your  praises  are  too  large :  but  that  your  youth. 
And  the  true  blood  which  peeps  so  fairly 

through  it, 
Do  plainly  give  vou  out  an  unstain'd  shepherd ; 
With  wisdom  X  might  fear,  my  Doricles, 
You  woo'd  me  the  false  way. 

Flo.  I  think,  vou  have 
As  little  skill  to  fear,  as  I  have  purpose 
To  put  you  to't.  But,  come  ;  our  dance,  I  pray: 
Your  hand,  my  Perdita  :  so  turtles  pair, 
That  never  mean  to  part. 

True 
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True  Love.  [self 

They  call  him  Doricles ;  and  he  boasts  him- 
To  ha\  c  a  worthy  feeding  :  but  I  have  it 
Upon  his  own  report,  and  I  believe  it ; 
He   looks  like  sooth :  he  says  he  loves  my 

daughter ; 
I  think  so  too ;  for  never  gaz'd  the  moon 
Upon  the  water,  as  he'll  stand,  and  read, 
As't  were  my  daughter's  eyes:  and,'tobc  plain, 
I  think,  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to.  choo»e, 
Who  loves  another  best. 

Presents  little  regaided  hy  real  Lovers. 

Pol. How  now,  fair  shepherd  ? 

Your  heart  is  full  of  something  that  does  take 
Your  mind  from  feasting.    Sooth  when  1  was 

young, 
And  handed  love  as  you  do,  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  she  with  knacks  :  I  would  have 

ran*aek'd 
The  pedlar's  silken  treasury,  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  her  acceptance  :  you  have  let  him  go. 
And  nothing  marted  with  him.     If  your  lass 
Interpretation  should  abuse,  and  call  this 
Your  lack  of  love,  or  bounty,  you  were  straited 
For  a  replv,  at  least,  if  you  make  care 
Of  happy  holding  her. 

Flo.  Old  Sir,  I  know 
She  prizes  not  such  trifles  as  those  are  : 
The  gifts,  she  looks  from  me,  are  pack'd  and 

lock'd 
Up  in  my  heart ;  which  I  have  given  already, 
But  not  deliver 'd.  O,  hear  me  breathe  my  love, 
Before  this  ancient  Sir,  who,  it  should  seem, 
Hath  sometime  lov'd  :  I  take  thy  hand  ;  this 

hand 
As  soft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it, 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fann'd  snow, 
That's  bolted  by  the  northern  blast  twice  o'er. 

Tender  Affection. 
Were  I  crown' d  the  most  imperial  monarch, 
Thereof  most  worthy;  were  I  the  fairest  youth 
Tliat  ever  made  eye  swerve  ;  had  force,  and 
knowledge  [them 

More  than  was  ever  man's — I  would  not  prize 
Without  her  love :  for  her,  employ  them  all ; 
Commend  them,  and  condemn  them  to  her 
Or  to  their  own  perdition.  [sen-ice, 

A  Father  the  lest  Guest  at  his  Sons  Nuptials. 

Methinks,  a  father 
Is,  at  the  nuptials  of  his  son,  a  guest    [more ; 
That  best  becomes  the  table.     Pray  you,  once 
Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable 
Of  reasonable  affairs  ?  Is  he  not  stupid 
With  age,  and  altering  rheums?  Can  he  speak  ? 

hear? 
Know  man  from  man  ?  dispute  his  own  estate  ? 
Lies  he  not  bed-rid  ?  and  again  does  nothing, 
But  what  he  did,  being  childish  ? 

Flo.  No,  good  Sir ! 
He  has  his  health,  and  ampler  strength,  indeed, 
Than  most  have  of  his  age. 

Pel.  Bv  my  white  beard 
You  offer  "him,  if  tins  be  so,  a  wrong 
Something  unfihal :  reason,  my  son, 
Should  choose,  himself  a  wife ;  but  as  good  rea- 
Xhs  fkthst:  Tall  ij&Qftftioy  is  nothing. else  [son, 


But  fair  posterity)  should  hold  some  counsel 
In  such  a  business. 

Rural  Simplicity. 

I  was  not  much  afeard  :  for  once  or  twicr, 
I  was  about  to  speak  :  and  tell  him  plainly, 
The  self-same  sun  that  shine*  upon  his  court, 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  bat 
Looks  on  all. alike  : 

Selfish  old  Man. 
O,  Sir, 
You  have  undone  a  man  of  fourscore- three, 
That  thought  to  fill  his  grave  in  quiet ;  yea, 
To  die  upon  the  bed  my  father  died, 
To  lie  close  by  his  honest  bones;  but  now 
Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shrowd,  and 
Where  no  priest  shovels  in  dust.  [lay  me. 

Prosperity  the  Bond,  Affliction  the  Looser, 
of  Love 

Prosperity's  the  very  bond  of  love,  [ther 
Whose  fresh  complexion  and  whose  heart  toge- 
Affliction  alters. 

Self-Conceit.  [men ! 

Ant.  How  blest  are  we  that  are  not  simple 
Yet  nature  might  have  made  mc  as  these  are ; 
Therefore  I  will  not  disdain. 

Self-Reproach,  and  loo  severe  Reproof. 

Cle.  At  the  last,  [evils  ; 

Do,  as  the  heavens  have  done ;  forget  your 
With  them  forgive  yourself. 

Leo.  Whilst  1  remember 
Her  and  her  virtues,  I  cannot  forget 
My  blemishes  in  them  ;  and  so  still  think  of 
The  wrong  I  did  myself ;  which  was  so  much. 
That  heirless  it  hath  made  my  kingdom  ;  and 
Destroy 'd  the  sweet'st  companion,  that  e'er 
Bred  his  hopes  out  of.  [man 

Paii.  True,  too  true,  my  lord; 
If,  one  by  one,  vou  wedded  all  the  world, 
Or,  from  the  all  that  are,  took  something  good, 
To  make  a  perfect  woman ;   she,  you  kill'd, 
Would  be  unparallel'd. 

Leo.  I  think  so.     Kill'd  ! 
She  I  kill'd !  I  did  so  :  but  thou  strik'st  me 
Sorely,  to  say  I  did  ;  it  is  as  bitter 
Upon  thy  tongue,  as  in  thy  thought :  now, 
Say  so  but  seldom.  [good  now, 

Cle.  Not  at  all,  good  lady  : 
You  might  have  spoke  a  thousand  things,  that 

would 
Have  done  the  time  more  benefit,  and  grae'd 
Your  kindness  better. 

Love  more  rich  for  what  it  gives. 

Leo.  I  might  have  look'd  upon  my  queen's 
full  eye  ; 
Have  taken  treasure  from  her  lip9 — 

Pau.  And  left  them 
More  rich,  for  what  they  yielded. 
A  captivating  Woman. 

This  is  a  creature, 

Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  zzsl 
Of  all  professors  else ;  make  proselytes 
Of  who  she  but  bid  follow. 
Anguish  of  Recollection  for  a  lost  Friend. 

Pr'ythee  no  more ;  cease  ;  thou  know'st, 
He  dies  to  me  again,  when  talk'd  of:  sure, 
When  I  shall  see  this  gentleman,  thy  soeechei 

*    Will 
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Will  bring  m«  to  consider  that,  which  may 
Unfurnish  me  of  reason. 

Effects  of Beauty. 
The  blessed  gods, 
Purge  all  infection  from  our  air,  whilst  you 
Do  climate  here ! 

A  Statue. 
"What  was  he,  that  did  make  it  ?  See,  my  lord, 
Would  you  not  deem  it  breath' d  ?  and  that 

those  veins 
Did  verily  bear  blood  ? 
Masterly  done : 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip. 
The  fixture  of  her  eye  has  motion  in't, 
As  we  were  mock'd  with  art. 

— —  Still,  methinks,  [chisel 

There  is  an  air  conies  from  her :  What  fine 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  I — Let  no  man 
Fcr  I  will  kiss  her.  [mock  me, 

Affliction  to  a  penitent  Mind  pleasing. 
Pan.  I  am  sbny,  Sir,  I  have  thus  far  stlrr'd 
But  I  could  afflict  you  further.  [you? 

Leo.  Do,  Paulina; 
Fcr  this  affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet 
As  any  cordial  comfort. 

ffldciv  compered  to  a  Turtle. 

I  an  old  turtle,  [there 

Will  wing  me  to  some  wither'd  bough ;  and 
My  mate,  that's  never  to  be  found  aguin, 
Lament  till  I  am  lost.   , 


§  15.  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

Shakspeare. 
Antony's  Softness. 
His  captain's  heart, 
Which  in  the  scuffles  of  great  fights  hath  bur^t 
The  buckles  in  his  breast,  reneges  all  temper  ; 
And  is  become  the  bellows,  and  the  fan, 
To  cool  a  gipsy's  lust. 

Love,  the  nobleness  of  Life. 
Let  Rome  inTyber  melt !  and  the  wide  arch 
Of  the  ranged  empire  fall !  here  is  my  space  j 
Kingdoms  are  clay ;  our  dumjy  earth  alike 
Feeds  beast  as  man  •  the  nobleness  of  life 
Is,  to  do  thus ;  when  such  a  mutual  pair, 
And  such  a  twain  can  do  't ;  in  which,  I  bind 
On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet, 
We  stand  up  peerless. 

Lovers  Pfaise. 
Fie,  wrangling  queen ! 
Whom  everything  becomes,  to  chide, to  laugh, 
To  weep  ;  whose  every  passion  fully  strives 
To  make  itself,  in  thee,  fair  and  admir'd  ! 

Great  minds  respect  Truth.         [teller 

Mes.  The  nature  of  bad  news  infect*  the 

Ant. When  it  concerns  the  fool  or  coward. — 

On :  [thus : 

Things  that  are  past  are  done,  with  me — 'tis 

WTho  tells  me  true,  thougn  in  his  taie  lie  death, 

I  hear  him  as  he  flatter o.  [tongue ; 

Speak  to  me  home,  mince  not  the  general 

Name  Cleopatra  as  she's  call'd  in  Rome  : 

Rail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrase ;  and  taunt  my 

faults  [lice 

With  such  full  licence,  as  both  truth  and  ma- 


Have  pow'r  to  utter.    O,  then  we  bring  forth 
weeds  [told  us. 

When  our  quick  winds  lie  still,  and  our  ills 
Is  as  our  earing. 

Things  lost  valued. 

Forbear  me. —  [it ! 

There's  a  great  spirit  gone  !    Thus  did  I  desire 
What  our  contempts  do  often  hurl  from  us, 
We  wish  it  ours  again ;  the  present  pleasure, 
By  revolution  lowering,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself :  she's  good,  being  gone  ; 
The  hand  could  pluck  her  back,  that  shov'd 
her  on. 

The  Mutability  of  the  People. 
Our  slippery  people 
(Whose  love  is  never  link  d  to  the  deserver. 
Till  his  deserts  are  past)  begin  to  throw 
Pompey  the  Great,  and  all  his  dignities, 
Upon  his  son;  who,  high  in  name  and  pow'r. 
Higher  than  both  in  blood  and  life,  stands  up 
For  the  main  soldier. 

Cleopatra  s  contemptuous  Raillery. 

Nay,  pray  you,  seek  no  color  for  your  going, 

But  bid  farewell,  and  go :  wheri  you  sued 

staying, 
Then  was  the  time  for  words :  no  going  then — 
Eternity  was  in  our  lips  and  eyes  ;  [poor. 

Bliss  in  our  brows'  bent;  none  our  parts  s* 
But  was  a  race  of  heaven  :  they  are  so  still, 
Or  thou,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  world. 
Art  turn'd  the  greatest  liar. 

Cleopatra's  anxious  Tenderness. 
Ant.  I'll  leave  you,  lady. 
Cleo.  Courteous  lord,  one  word. 
Sir,  you  and  I  must  part — but  that's  not  it  ? 
Sir,  you  and  I  have  lov'd — but  there's  not  it  ;— 
That  you  know  well:  something  it  is  I  would— - 
O,  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony, 
And  I  am  all-forgotten. 
Cleopatra's  Wishes  for  Antony  on  parting. 
Your  honor  calls  you  hence  ; 
Therefore  be  deaf  to  my  unpity'd  folly, 
And  all  the  gods  go  with  you  !     Upon  your 

sword 
Sit  laurel'd  victory  !  and  smooth  success 
Be  strew'd  before  your  feet ! 

Antony's  Vices  and  Virtues. 
Lep.  I  must  not  think  '        [ness: 

There  are  evils  enough  to  darken  all  his  good- 
His  faults, in  him, seem  asthespotsof  heaven, 
More  fiery  by  night's  blackness ;  hereditary, 
Rather  than  purchas'd ;  what  he  cannot  change, 
Than  what  he  chooses. 

Cas.  You  are  too  indulgent.  Let  us  grant  it 
is  not 
Amiss  to  tumble  on  the  bed  of  Ptolemy ; 
To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth  ;  to  sit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave ; 
To  reel  the  streets  at  noon,  and  stand  the  buffet 
With  knaves  that  smell  of  sweat:  say,  this 

becomes  him, 
(As  his  composure  must  be  rare  indeed, 
Whom  these  things  cannot  blemish)  yet  must 

Antony 
No  way  excuse  his  foils,  when  we  do  bear 
So  great  weight  in  his  lightnesa.      If  he  fill'd 

His 
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His  vacancy  with  his  voluptuousness 
Full  surfeits,  and  the  dryness  of  his  bones, 
Call  on  him  for  't :  but  to  confound  such  time, 
That  drums  him  from  his  sport,  and  speaks  as 
As  his  own  suite  and  ours — 'tis  to  be  chid[loud 
As  we  rate  boys,  who,  being  mature  in  know- 
ledge, [sure, 
Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  plea- 
And  so  rebel  to  judgement. 

Antony, 

Leave  thv  lascivious  wassels.  When  thou  once 

Wert  beaten  from  Mutina, where  thou  slew'st 

Hirtius  and  Pansa,  consuls,  at  thy  heel 

Did  famine  follow ;  whom  thou  fault'st  against, 

Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience 

more 
Than  savages  could  suffer  :  Thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at.     Thy  palate 

then  did  deign 
The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge  ; 
Yea,  like  the  stag,  whsn  snow  the  pasture 

sheets,  [Alps, 

The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsedst :  on  the 
It  is  reported,  thou  didst  eat  strange  flesh, 
Which  some  did  die  to  look  on  :  and  all  thi9 
(It  wounds  thine  honor  that  I  speak  it  now) 
Was  borne  vo  like  a  soldier,  that  thy  cheek 
So  much  as  lank'd  not. 

Cleopatra  en  the  absence  of  Antony. 

O  Charmian,  [sits  he  ? 

Where  think'st  thou  he  is  now?  stands  he  ?  or 

Or  does  he  walk  ?  or  is  he  on  his  horse  ? 

/  O  happy  horse,  to  bear  the  weight  of  Antony ! 

Do  bravely  horse  !  tor  wot'st  thou  whom  thou 

mov'st  ? 
The  demi- Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 
And  burgonet  of  man.     He's  speaking  now, 
Or  murmuring,   "  Where's  my  serpent  of  old 
For  so  he  calls  me  ;  now  I  feed  mvself  [Nile?" 
With  most  delicious  poison  :   think  on  me 
That  am  with   Phoebus'    amorous    pinches 

black  j  [Caesar, 

And  wrinkled  deep  in  time  !     Bro3d-fronted 
When  thou  wast  here  above  the  ground,  I  was 
A  morsel  for  a  monarch ;  and  great  Pompey 
Would  stand,  and  make  his  eyes  grow  in  my 

brow ; 
There  would  he  anchor  his  aspect,  and  die 
With  looking  on  his  life. 

Messengers  from  Lovers  grateful. 

^  How  much  unlike  art  thou  Mark  Antony! 

Yet,  coming  from  him,  that  great  medicine 

With  his  tinct  gilded  thee.  [hath 

Antor.y's  Love  and  Disposition. 
Ale.  Good  friend,  quoth  he, 
Say,  "  the  firm  Roman  to  great  Egypt  sends 
This  treasure  of  an  oyster ;  at  whose  foot, 
To  mend  the  petty  present,  I  will  piece 
Her  opulent  throne  with  kingdoms  •  all  the 

east,  [ded, 

Say  thou,  shall  call  her  mistress."  So  he  ncd- 
And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm*gauot  steed, 
Who  neigh'd  so  high,  that  what  I  would  have 
Was  beastly  dumb'd  by  him.  [spoke 


CVc.  What,  was  he  sad,  or  merry  ? 

Ale .  like  to  the  time  o  th'  year,  betu  ce* 
the  extremes 
Of  hot  and  cold  ;  he  was  nor  sad  or  merry. 

Cle.  O  well-divided  disposition  ! — Nutehirn, 
Note  him,  good  Charmian,  'tis  the  man  ;  Lu«c 

note  him, 
He  was  not  sad ;  for  he  would  shine  on  those 
That  make  their  looks  by  his ;  he  w  a>  not 
merry  j  [lay 

Which  seem'd  to  tell  them,  his  rcmem'' 
In  Egypt  with  his  joy  :  but  betwt  en  both  : 
O  heavenly  mingle  ! — £e\t  thou  tad  or  merry, 
The  violence  of  cither  thee  becomes  ; 
So  does  it  no  man  else. 

The  Vanity  of  human  IV. 

Pom.  If  the  great  gods  be  just,  they  shall 
The  deeds  of  justest  men.  [assist 

Men.  Know,  worthy  Pompey, 
That  what  they  do  delay,  they  not  deny. 

Pom.  Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throne. 
The  thing  we  sue  for.  [decays 

Men.  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 
Begoften  our  own  harms, which  the  wise  pow'r* 
Deny  us  for  our  good  ;  so  find  we  profit, 
By  losing  of  our  prayers. 
Pompey's   JVish  for  Antony's   Captivity    in 
Pleasure. 

Pom.  I  know  they  are  in  Rome  together, 
Looking  for  Antony:  but  all  the  charms  of  love. 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wan  lip  ! 
Let witchcraftjoin  with  beauty,  rust  with  both! 
Tie  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  of  feasts, 
Keep  nis  brain  fuming:  Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  hi^  appetite  ; 
That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  ho- 
E\  en  till  a  Lethe'd  dulness.  [nor* 

Antony's  Soldiership. 

Pom.  • Alexias,  I  did  not  think, 

This  amorous  surteiter  would  have  don'd  his 
For  such  a  petty  war  :  his  soldiership     [helm 
Is  twice  the  other  twain  :  but  let  u^  rear 
The  higher  our  opinion,  that  our  stirring 
Can  from  the  lap  of  Egypt's  widow  pluck 
The  ne'er  lust-wearied  Antony. 

Antony's  ingenuous  Acknowledgement. 

Art.  The  article  of  my  oath — 

Ccrs.  To  lend  me  arms  and  aid,  when  I  re- 
quir'd  them  ; 
The  which  you  both  denied. 

Ant.  Neglected,  rather  ;  [me  up 

And  then,  when  poison'd  hours  ha;   : 
From  my  own  knowledge.     As  nearly  as  I 

may, 
I'll  play  the  penitent  to  you:  but  mine  honesty 
Shall  not  make  poor  my  greatness,  nor  my  pcw'i 
Work  without  it.  Truth  is,  that  Fulvia, 
To  have  me  out  of  Egypt,  made  wars  here  ; 
For  which  myself,  the  ignorant  motive,  do 
So  far  ask  pardon,  as  befits  mine  honor 
To  stoop  in  such  a  case. 

Lep.  Tis  nobly  spoken. 
Description  of  Cleopatra's  sailing  down  the 
Cydnu. 

The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnish'd  throne, 
Burn'd  on  the  water :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold, 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
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The  •winds  were  lore-sick  with  them:  th'  oars 
were  silver :  [made 

"Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and 
Tiie  water  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster, 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.     For  her  own 
It  beggar' d  all  description :  she  did  lie    [person 
In  her  pavilion  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue), 
O'er-picturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see 
The  tancy  out-work  nature.  On  each  side  her 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cu- 
pids, 
With  divers-color' d  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  didcool, 
And  what  thev  undid,  did. 

Agr.  O  rare  for  Antony ! 

Eno.  Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereids, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  th'  eyes, 
And  made  their  bends  adornings.  At  the  helm, 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers  ;  the  silken  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flow'r-soft 

hands 
That  varely  frame  the  office.    From  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.     The  city  cast 
Her  people  out  upon  her  ;  and  Antonv, 
Enthron'd  i'  th'  market-place  did  sit  alone, 
Whistling  to  th'  air ;  which,  but  for  vacancy, 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too, 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

Cleopatra's  infinite  Power  in  pleasing. 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety  :  other  women  cloy 
The  appetites  they  feed ;  but  she  makes  hungry, 
Where  most  she  satisfies.  For  vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  her,  that  the  holy  priests 
Bless  her  when  she  is  riggish. 

The  unsettled  Humor  of  Lovers. 
Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  has,  and  Alexas. 

Cleo.  Give  me  some  music  ;  music,  moody 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love.  [food 

Omnes.  The  music,  ho! 

Enter  Mardian  the  Eunuch. 

Cleo.  Let  it  alone  :  let's  to  billiards  :  come, 
Charmian. 

Char.  My  arm  is  sore,  best  play  with  Mar- 
dian. 

Cleo,  As  well  a  woman  with  an  eunuch 
play,  [me,  Sir. 

As  with  a  woman  ;  come— you'll  play  with 

Mar.  As  well  as  I  can,  Madam. 

Cleo.  And  when  good  will  is  show'd,  tho' 
it  come  too  short, 
The  actor  mav  plead  pardon.    I'll  none  now:— • 
Give  me  mine  angle — we'll  to  the  river:  there, 
My  music  playing  far  off,  I  will  betray 
Tawny-finn'd  fishes  ;  my  bended  hook  shall 

f tierce 
imy  jaws  5  and,  as  I  draw  them  up, 
I'll  think  thtrm  every  one  an  Antony, 
And  say,  Ah,  ha  !  you  are  caught. 

Char.  'Twas  merry,  when 
You  wager'd  on  your  angling;  when  your 

diver 
Did  hang  a  salt-fish  on  his  hook,  which  he 
With  fervency  drew  up. 

Cleo.  That  time  !— O  times ! 
I  laugh'd  him  out  of  patience ;  and  that  night 


I  laugh'd  him  into  patience  :  and  next  morn 
Era  the  ninth  hour,  I  drunk  him  to  his  bed  ; 
Then  put  my  tires  and  mantles  on  him, whilst 
I  wore  his  sword  Philippan. 
Ambition,  jealous  of  a  too  successful  Friend. 

0  Silius  !  Silius  ! 

I  have  done  enough  :  a  lower  place,  note  well, 
May  make  too  great  an  act :   for  learn  this, 

Silius, 
Better  to  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deed 
Acquire  too  high  a  fame, when  him  we  serve's 

away. 
Octavia's  Entrance,  what  it  should  hai'e  been. 
Why  have  you  stolen  upon  us  thus  ?     You 

come  not 
Like  Caesar's  sister :  the  wife  of  Antony 
Should  have  an  army  for  an  usher,  and 
The  neighs  of  horses  to  tell  of  her  approach, 
Long  ere  she  did  appear :  the  trees  by  th'  way 
Should   have    borne  men ;    and  expectation 

fainted, 
Longing  for  what  it  had  not :  nay,  the  dust 
Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven 
Rais'd  by  our  populous  troops.     But  you  are 

come 
A  market-maid  to  Rome  ;  and  have  prevented 
The  ostentation  of  our  love,  which,  left  un- 

shown, 
Is  often  left  unlov'd ;  we  should  have  met 

you 
By  sea  and  land ;  supplying  ev'ry  stage 
With  an  augmented  greeting. 
Women. 
Women  are  not 
In  their  best  fortunes  strong ;  but  want  will 
The  ne'er-touch'd  vestal.  [perjure 

Fortune  forms  our  Judgement. 

1  see  men's  judgments  are 

A  parcel  of  their  fortunes  ;  and  things  outward 
To  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them, 
To  sufler  all  alike. 

Loyalty. 
Mine  honesty  and  I  begin  to  square. 
The  loyalty,  well  held  to  fools  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  folly  :  yet,  he  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fall'n  lord, 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer, 
And  earns  a  place  i'  the  story. 

Wisdom  superior  to  Fortune. 
Wisdom  and  fortune,  combating  together, . 
If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can, 
No  chance  may  shake  it. 

Vicious  Person*  infatuated  by  Heaven. 

When  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard, 

(O  misery  on  't !)  the  wise  gods  seal  our  eyes 

In  our  own  filth,  drop  our  clear  judgements, 

make  us 
Adore  our  errors ;  laugh  at  us ;  while  we  strut 
To  our  confusion.  , 

Fury  expels  Fear.  [riout 

Now  he'll  outstare  the  lightning.  To  be  fu« 
I*  to  he  frighted  out  of  fear:  and,  in  that  mood, 
The  dove  will  peck  the  estridgc ;  and  1  see  still 
A  diminution  m  our  captain's  brain 
Restores  his  heart:  when  valour  preys  on  reason 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with. 

A  Master 
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A  Master  taking  Leave  of  his  Servants. 
Tend  me  to-night ; 
May  be,  it  is  the  period  of  your  duty  : 
Haplv ,  you  shall  not  see  me  more  ;  or  if, — 
A  mangled  shadow.     Perchance  to-morrow 
You'll  serve  another  master.     I  look  on  you 
As  one   that  takes  his  leave.     Mine  honest 

friends, 
I  turn  you  not  away  ;  hut,  like  a  master, 
Married  to  your  good  service,  stay  till  death  : 
Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  ask  no  more, 
And  the  gods  yield  you  for  it. 

Early  Rising  the  Way  to  Eminence. 
This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes. 
Antony  to  Cleopatra  on  his  return  with  Victory. 
O,  thou  day  o'  th'  world,  [all, 

Chain  mine  arm'd  neck  ;  leap  thou,  attire  and 
Thro'  proof  of  harness  to  my  heart,  and  there 
Hide  on  the  pants  triumphing. 
Loathed  Life. 
O  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy, 
The  poisonous  damp  of  night  dispunge  upon 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  will,  [me  •. 

May  hang  no  longer  on  me. 

Antony  s  Despondency. 
Oh  sun,  thy  uprise  shall  I  see  no  more : 
Fortune  and  Antony  part  here  ;  even  here 
Do  we  shake,  hands.     All  come  to  this  !    The 

hearts 
That  spaniel'd  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  Caesar;  and  this  pine  is  bark'd, 
That  over-topp'd  them  all. 

Departing  Greatness. 
The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting 
Than  greatness  going  off. 

Antony  on  his  faded  Glory. 
Ant.  Sometime,we  see  a  cloud  that's  dracon- 
A  vapor,  sometime,  like  a  bear,  or  lion,    [;sh ; 
\  tower'd  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory, 
With  trees  upon't,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 
And  ni(K'k  our  eyes  with  air: — Thou  hast  seen 

these  signs ; 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants. 
Eros.  Av,  mv  lord. 

Ant.  That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with 
a  thought 
The  rack  dislimns,  and  makes  it  indistinct, 
;  As  water  is  in  water. 

J'.ros.   It  does,  mv  lord. 
Am.  Mv  good  knave, Eros, now  thv  captain  is 
Even  such  a  body  :  here  I  am  Antony, 
Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave. 
I  made  these  wars  for  Egvpt ;  and  the  queen, 
Whose  heart  I  thought  I  had,  for  she  had  mine  : 
\Y  hich,whilst  it  was  mine,  had  annex'd  unto't 
A  million  more,  now  lost;  she,  Eros,  has 
Pack'd  cards  with  Ca?sar,  and  false  plav'd  mv 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph .  [glory 

Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  Eros  ;  there  is  left  us 
Ourstlves  to  end  ourselves. 
Description  of  Cleopatra's  (supposed)  Death. 
Death  of  one  person  can  be  paid  but  once ; 
Knd  that  she  has  discharged.     What  thou 
wouldst  do, 


Is  done  unto  thy  hand  ;  the  last  she  spake 
Was  Antony  !  most  noble  Antony  ! 
Then  in  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  brake 
The  name  of  Antony  ;  it  was  divided 
Between  her  heart  and  lips  :  she  render'd  life, 
Thy  name  so  buried  in  her. 

Cleopatra  on  the  Death  of  Antony. 
It  were  for  me 
To  throw  my  sceptre  at  th'  injurious  gods ; 
To  tell  them,  that  this  world  did  equal  theirs, 
Till  they  had  stol'n  our  jewel.      All's  but 

nought ; 
Patience  is  sottish  ;  and  impatience  does 
Become  a  dog  that's  mad:  then  is  it  sin, 
To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death,  [men? 
Ere  death  dare  come  to  us?     Ho,  do  you  wo- 
What,  what?  good  cheer!     Why  how  now. 

Charm  ian  ? 
My  noble  girls ! — Ah  women,  women !  Look, 
Our  lamp  is  spent,  it's  out : — Good  sirs,  take 

heart :  [what's  noble. 

We'll   bury   him:  and   then,   what's   brave, 
Let's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion, 
And  make  death  proud  to  take  us.  Come  away: 
This  case  of  that  huge  spirit  now  is  cold. 
Death. 
My  desolation  does  begin  to  make 
A  better  life  :  'tis  paltry  to  be  C  a?iar ; 
Not  being  fortune,  he's  but  fortune's  knave, 
A  minister  of  her  will ;  and  it  is  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds  ; 
Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change; 
Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung, 
The  beggar's  nurse,  and  Caesar's. 

Cleopatra's  Dream,  and  Description  of  Antony. 
Cleo.  I  dream'd,  there  was  an  emperor  An- 
tony ; 
O,  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see 
But  such  another  man  ! 

Dol.  If  it  might  please  you —  [stuck 

C/fo. His  face  was  as  the  heavens ;  and  therein 
A  sun  and  moon  ;  which  kept  their  course,  and 
The  little  O,  the  earth.  [lighted 

Dol.  Most  sovereign  creature —  [arm 

Cleo.  His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean  :  his  rear'd 
Crested  the  world  :  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends ; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb, 
He  was  as  rattling  thunder.   For  his  bounty, 
There  was  no  winter  in't ;  an  autumn  'twas 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping: :  his  delights 
Were  dolphin-like;  they  show'd  his  back  above 
The  element  they  liv'd  in ;  in  his  livery 
Walk'd    crowns  and   crownets ;   realms  and 
As  plates  dropt  from  his  pocket,  [islands  were 
Firm  Resolution. 
What  poor  an  instrument 
Mav  do  a  noble  deed  !  he  brings  me  liberty. 
Mv  resolution's  plac'd,  and  I  have  nothing 
Of  woman  in  me  :  now  from  head  to  foot 
I  am  marble  constant :  now  the  fleeting  moon 
Xo  planet  is  of  mine. 

Cleopatra's  Speech  on  applying  the  Asp. 
Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown ;  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me.     Now  no  more 
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The  juice  of  -  ipe  shall  moist  this  lip : 

Y  arc,  yare,  good  Ira^  ;  quick — methinks,  I  hear 
Antony  call ;  I  sec  him  rouse  himself 
To  praise  my  noble  act :   I  hear  him  mock 
The  luck  of  Caesar,  which  the  gods  give  men 
T  excuse  their  after  wrath.  Husband,  I  come  : 
Now  to  that  name,  my  courage,  prove  my  title  ! 
I  am  fire,  and  air;  my  other  elements 
I  pre  to  baser  life.     So,— have  you  done? 
Come  then, and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my  lips: 
FareweO,  kindCharmian;  Iras,  long  farewell. 
[Kisses  them.    Iras  falls  und  dies. 
Have  I  the  aspic  in  my  lips  ?     Dost  fall  ? 
If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part, 
The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch, 
Which  hurts,  and  is  desired.  Dost  thou  lie  still? 
If  thus  thou  vanishest,  thou  tell'st  the  world 
It  is  not  worth  leave-taking. 

Citar.  Dissolve,  thick  cloud,  and  rain;  that  I 
The  gods  themselves  do  weep.  [may  say, 

Cleo.  This  proves  me  base 

If  she  first  meet  the  curled  Antony, 
He'll  make  demand  of  her;  and  spend  ihat  kiss 
Which  is  my  heaven  ro  have.  Come,  thou  mor- 
tal wretch,  [To  the  asp,  which  she  applies 
to  her  breast.] 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  life  at  once  untie  :  poor  venomous  fool, 
Be  angry  and  dispatch.  O,  couldst  thou  speak, 
That  I  might  hear  thee  cati  great  Caesar  ass, 
Unpoiicy'd ! 

wr.  O,  eastern  star. 

Clco.  Peace,  peace ! 
Do«t  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast, 
That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep? 

Char.  O,  break  !  O,  break  !  [gentle— 

Cleo.  As  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air,  as 
O  Antony!  Nay.  I  will  take  thee  too: — 

[Applying  another  asp. 
What  should  I  stay [Dins. 

Char.  In  this  wide  world?  so,  fare  thee  well. 
Now,  boa^t  thee,  death  !  in  thy  possession  lies 
A  Iiss  unparallel'd. 


§  16.     CORIOLANUS.     Skakspeare. 
Mob. 

What  would  you  bare,  yon  curs ! 

That  like  nor  peace  nor  war?  The  one  affrights 

you,  [you> 

The  other  makes  you  proud.  He  that  trusts  to 

Where  he  should  find  you  lions,    finds  you 

hares, 
Where  foxes,  geese  :  you  are  no  surer,  no, 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice, 
Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.   Your  virtue  is,  [him, 
To  make  him  worthy,  whose  offence  subdues 
And  curse  that  justice  did  it.     Who  deserves 

greatness, 
Deserves  your  hate  :  and  your  affections  are 
A  sick  man'-,  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evil.     He  that  de- 
pends 
Upon  your  favors,  swims  with  fins  of  lead, 
And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.  Hang  ye ! — 

tru-,t  ye  ? 
With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind  -y 


And  call  him  noble,  that  wis  now  your  hate. 
Him  vile  rhat  was  your  garland. 

Aujidius's  Hatred  to  Coriolcitus. 

Not  sleep,  nor  sanctuary, 

Being  naked,  sick  ;  nor  fane,  nor  caphol, 
The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 
Embarquements  all  of  fury,  shall  lift  up 
Their  rotten  privilege  and  custom  'gainst 
My  hatetoMarcius.  Where  I  find  him,  were  it 
At  home,  upon  my  brother's  guard,  even  there, 
Against  the  hospitable  canon,  would  I 
Wash  my  fierce  hand  in  his  heart. 
Animagiuary  Description  oj 'Coriolanus  warring. 
Methinks   I   hear   hither   your  husband's 
druin ; 
See  him  pluck  Aufidius  down  by  the  hair  ; 
As  children  from  a  bear,  the  Volsci  shunning 
him :  [thus, — 

Methinks  I  see  him  stamp  thus, — and  call 
"  Come  on,  ye  cowards!  ye  were  got  in  fear, 
Though  ye  were  born  in  Rome  :"  his  bloody 
brow  [goes 

With  his  mail'd  hand  then  wiping,  forth  he 
Like  to  a  harvest  man,  that's  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire.  [blood ! 

Urge.  His  bloody  brow!  Oh,  Jupiter,  no 
J  'ot.  Away,  you  fool !  it  more  becomes  a  man, 
Than  gilt  his  trophy:  The  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  love- 
lier [blood 
Than  Hector's  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth 
At  Grecian  swords  contending. 

Doing  our  Duly  merits  not  Praise. 
Pray,  now  no  more  :  my  mother, 
Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood, 
When  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me  :  I  have 
done,  [duced 

As  you  have  done ;  that's  what  I  can  !  in- 
As  you  have  been  :  that's  for  my  country  : 
He  that  has  but  effected  his  good  will 
Hath  overta'en  mine  act. 

Popularity.  [sight; 

All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him.  Your  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry, 
While  she  chats  him:  the  kitchin  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck, 
Clamb'ring  the  wails  to  eye  him :  stalls,  bulks> 

windows, 
Aresmother'd  up,  leads  fill'd,  and  ridges  hors'd 
With  variable  complexions  ;  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  hiin  :  seld-shown  flamens 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs,  and  puff 
To  win  a  vulgar  btation  :  our  veil'd  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask,  in 
Their  nicely-gawded  cheeks,  to  th'  wanton 

spoil 
Of  Phcebus'  burning  kisses  :  such  a  pother, 
As  if  that  whatsoever  god,  who  leads  him, 
Were  slily  crept  into  his  human  powers, 
And  gave  him  graceful  posture. 

Cominius'  Speech  in  the  Senate. 
I  shall  lack  voice  :  the  deeds  of  Coriolanus 
Should  not  be  utter'd  feebly.     It  is  held 
That  valor  is  the  chiefest  virtue,  and 
Most  dignifies  the  haver ;  if  it  be, 

The 
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The  man  I  speak  of  cannot  in  the  world 
Be  singly  countcrpois'd.  At  sixteen  years, 
When  Tarquin  made  a  head  fur  Rome,  he 

fought 
i    Beyond  the  mark  of  Others  ;  our  thru  dictator, 
\  Whom  with  all  praise  I  point  at,  saw  him  fight, 
When  with  his  Amazonian  chin  he  drove 
The  bristled  lips  before  him  :  he  be.strid 
An  o'cr-pivst  Roman,  and  i'  the  consul's  view 
Slew  three  opposers  :  Tarquin's  self  lie  met, 
And  struck  him  on  his  knee ;  in  that  day's 

feats, 
*  When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene, 
He  prov'd  best  man  i'the  field,   and  for  his 

meed 
Was  brow-bound  with  the  oak.  His  pupil-age 
Man-entered  thus,  he  waxed  like  a  sea ; 
And  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since, 
He  lurch'd  all  swords  o'  the  garland.   For  this 
Before,  and  in  Corioli,  let  me  say,  [last, 

I  cannot  speak  him  home  :  hestopp'd  the  flyers; 
And,  by  his  rare  example,  made  tiie  coward 
;  Turn  terror  into  sport :  As  weeds  before 
A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obey'd,      [stamp) 
And  fell  below  his  stem:  his  sword  (death's 
Where  it  did  mark,  it  took;  from  face  to  foot 
He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 
Was  tim'd  with  dying  cries ;  alone  he  enter'd 
The  mortal  gate  o'  the  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny  ;  aidless  came  off, 
And  with  a  sudden  reinforcement  struck 
Corioli,  like  a  planet.     Now  all's  his: 
When  by  and  by  the  din  of  war  'gan  pierce 
His  ready  sense ;  then  straight  his  troubled  spirit 
Requicken'd  what  in  flesh  was  fatigate, 
And  to  the  battle  came  he ;  where  he  did 
Run  reeking  o'er  the  lives  of  men,  as  if 
'Twere  a  perpetual  spoil :  and  till  we  call'd 
Both  field  and  city  ours,  he  never  stood 
To  ease  his  breast  with  panting. 

The  Mischief  of  Anarchy . 
My  soul  aches, 
To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up, 
Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 
May  enter  twixt  the  gap  of  both,  and  take 
The  one  by  the  other. 

Character  of  Coriolanus. 
His  nature  is  too  noble  for  this  world  : 
He  woidd  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 
Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.   His  heart's 

his  mouth  ;  [vent ; 

What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must 
And,  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 
He  heard  the  name  of  death. 

Honor  and  Policy. 

I've  heard  you  say, 
Honor  and  policy,  like  unsever'd  friends, 
I'  the  war  do  grow  together  :  grant  that,  and 

tell  me 
Tn  peace,  what  each  of  thera  by  th'  other  loss, 
That  they  combine  not  there ! 

The  Method  to  gain  Popular  Favor. 
Go  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand  ; 
And  thus,far  having  stretch'd  it,  (here  be  with 

them),  [siness 

Thy  knee  buying  the  stones  (for  in  such  bu- 


Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  igno- 
rant 
More  learned  than  the  ears), waving  thy  head, 
Which  often,  thus,  corrcctinc;  thy  stout  heart, 
.Now  humble,  as  the  ripest  mulberry,  [them. 
That  will  not  hold  the  handling:  or,  say  to 
Thou  art  their  soldier,  and,  being  breel  in 
broils,  [fess, 

Hast  not  the  soft  way,  which,  thou  dost  con- 
Were  tit  for  thee  to  use,  as  they  to  claim, 
in  asking  their  good  loves;  but  thou  wilt  frame 
Thys<  If,  forsooth,  hereafter  theirs,  so  far 
As  thou  hast  power  and  person. 

Coriolanus,  Ms  Abhorrence  of  Flattery. 
Well,  1  must  dot: 
Away,  my  disposition,  and  possess  me 
Some   harlot's  spirit !   my   throat  of  war  be 

turn'd, 
Which  quir'd  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe, 
Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin  voice 
That  babies  lulls  asleep!  the  smiles  of  knaves 
Tent  in   my  cheeks;  and  school-boy's  tears 

take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sight !  a  beggar's  tongue 
Make  motion   thro'  my  lips;  and  my  arm'd 

knees, 
W  ho  bow'd  but  in  my  stirrup,  bend  like  his 
That  hath  receiv'd  an  alms! — I  will  not  do  't— 
Lest  I  surcease  to  honor  my  own  truth, 
And,  by  my  body's  action  teach  my  mind 
A  most  inherent  baseness. 
His  Mother's  Resolution  on  his  stuhlorn  Pride. 

At  thy  choice,  then  : 
To  beg  of  thee,  it  is  niy  more  dishonor 
Than  thou  of  them.  Come  all  to  ruin  :  let 
Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dang'rous  stoutness  :  for  I  mock  at  death 
With  as  big  heart  as  thou.  Do  as  thou  list. 
Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it 
But  own  thy  pride  thyself.  [from  me ; 

His  Detestation  of  the  Vulgar. 
You  common  cry  of  curs !  whose  breath  I 
hate, 
As  reak  o'  th'  rotten  fens ;  whose  loves  I  prize, 
As  the  dead  carcases  of  unburied  men, 
That  do  corrupt  my  air  :  I  banish  you ; 
And  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty  I 
Let  every  feeble  rumor  shake  your  hearts  ! 
Your  enemies  with  nodding  of  their  plumes, 
Fan  you  into  despair !  have  the  power  still 
To  banish  your  defenders  :  till  at  length 
Your  ignorance  (which  finds  not,  till  it  feels 
Making  no  reservation  of  yourselves 
Still  your  own  foes),  deliver  you,  as  most 
Abated  captives,  to  some  nation 
That  won  you  without  blows. 

Precepts  against  Ill-fortune. 

You  were  us'd 

To  say,  extremities  were  the  triers  of  spirits; 
That  common  chances  common  men  could 

bear; 
That,  when  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Show'd  mastership    in    floating.     Fortune's 

blows, 
When  most  struck  home,  being  gentle  wound- 
ed, crave 
A  noble  cunning.  You  were  used  to  load  me 

With 
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With  precepts  that  would  make  invincible 
The  heart  that  conn'd  them. 

On  common  Friendships. 
Oh,  world,  thy  slipper)- turns !  Friends  now 

fast  sworn, 
W  hose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart, 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal,  and 

exercise, 
Are  Mill  together,  -who  twin,  'twere,  in  love, 
Unseparabie,  shall  within  "this  hour, 
On  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity.     So  fellest  foes, 
Whose  passions  and  whose  plots  have  broke 

their  sleep 
To  take  the  one  the  other  by  some  chance, 
Some  trick,  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear 

friends, 
And  interjoin  their  issues. 

Martial  Friendship. 

Let  me  twine 

Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke, 
And  scarr'd  the  moon  with  splinters!  here  I 
The  anvil  of  my  sword ;  and  do  contest    [clip 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love, 
As  ever,  in  ambitious  strength,  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valor.     Know  thou,  first, 
I  lov'd  the  maid  I  married ;  never  man 
Sigh'd  truer  breath;  but  that  I  see  thee  here, 
Thou  noble  thing !  more  dances  my  rapt  heart, 
Than  when  I  fivet  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold.    Why,  thou  Mars !  I 

tell  thee 
We  have  a  power  on  foot ;  and  I  had  purpose 
Once  more  to  hew  thy  target  from  thy  brawn, 
Or  lose  my  arm  for't :   thou  hast  beat  me  out 
Twelve  several  times;  and  I  have  nightly  since 
Dreamt  of  encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me ; 
We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep, 
Unbuckling  helms,  fisting  each  other's  throat, 
And  wak'd  half-dead  with  nothing. 
The  Season  of  Solicitation. 
He  was  not  taken  well ;  he  had  not  din'd  : 
The  veins  unfill'd,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive ;  but  when  we  have  stuff' d 
These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  blood, 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls 
Than  in  our  priest-like   fasts :  therefore  I'll 
Till  he  be  dieted  to  my  request,     [watch  him 
Obstinate  Resolution. 
My  wife  comes  foremost :  then  the  honor'd 

mould 
Wherein  this  trunk  was  fram'd,  and  in  her  hand 
The  grand-child  to  her  blood— But,  out,  af- 
fection ! 
All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature,  break  ! 
Let  it  be  virtuous  to  be  obstinate  : —       [eyes, 
What  is  that  curt'sie  worth?  or  those  dove's 
Which  can  make  gods  forsworn!  I  melt,  and 

am  not  [bows, 

Of  stronger  earth  than  others ! — my  mother 
As  if  Olympus  to  a  mole  hill  should 
In  supplication  nod  :  and  my  young  boy 
Hath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  which 
Great  nature  cries,  deny  not. — Let  the  VoLces 
Plough  Rome,  and  harrow  Italy;  I'll  never 


Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct ;  but  stand, 
As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself, 
And  knew  no  other  kin. 

Relenting  Tenderness. 
■  Like  a  dull  actor  now, 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out, 
Even  to  full  disgrace.     Best  of  my  flesh, 
Forgive  my  tyranny;  but  do  not  say, 
For  that,  forgive  our  Romans. — O,  a  kiss, 
Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge ! 
Now,  by  the  jealous  queen  of  heaven,  that  kiss 
I  carried  from  thee,  dear ;  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgin'd  it  e'er  since. — You  gods!  I  prate, 
And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world 
Leave  unsaluted :  sink,  my  knee  i'  th'  earth  j 
Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impression  show 
Than  that  of  common  sons. 
Chastity. 

The  noble  sister  of  Publicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome ;  chaste  as  the  icicle, 
That's  curdled  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple. 

Coriolanus's  Prayer  for  his  Son. 

The  god  of  soldiers, 

With  the  consent  of  the  supreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness,  that  thou  may'st 

prove 
To  shame  invulnerable,  and  stick  i'  the  wars 
Like  a  great  sea-mark,  standing  every  flaw, 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee  ! 
Coriolanus's  Mother's  pathetic  Speech  to  him. 

Think  with  thyself, 

How  more  unfortunate  than  all  living  women 
Are  we  come  hither:    since  that  thy  ftght, 

which  should 
Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance 

with  comforts  [sorrow  .- 

Constrains  them  weep,  and  shake  with  fear  and 
Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child,  to  see 
The  sun,  the  husband,  and  the  father,  tearing 
His  country's  bowels  out.  And  to  poor  we 
Thine  enmity's  most  capital :  thou  barr'st  us 
Our  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  is  a  comfort 
That  all  but  we  enjoy. 

-  We  must  find 

An  evident  calamity,  though  we  had       [thou 
Our  wish  which  side  should  win  :  for  either 
Must  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  along  our  streets;  or  else 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin  ; 
And  bear  the  palm,  for  having  bravely  shed 
Thy  wife  and  children's  blood.     For  myself, 
I  purpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune,  till         [son, 
These  wars  determine:  if  I  cannot  persuade 

thee, 
Rather  to  show  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts, 
Than  seek  the  end  of  one,  thou  shalt  no  sooner 
March  to  assault  thy  country,  than  to  tread 
(Trust  to't,  thou  shalt  not)  on  thy  mother's 
That  brought  thee  to  this  world.  [womb, 

Peace  after  a  Siege. 
Ne'er  through  an  arch  so  hurried  the  blown 

tide,  [you ; 

As  the  recomforted  thro'  th'  gates.  Why,  nark 
The  trumpets,  sackbuts,  psalteries,  and  fifes, 
Tabors,  and  cymbals,  and  the  shouting  Ro- 
Make  the  sun  dance.  [mans, 
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§  17.  CYMBEL1NE.    Shakspk.vre. 
Parting  Lovers. 

Imo.  Thou  sliouldst  have  made  him 
As  little  as  a  crow,  or  less,  ere  left 
To  after-eye  bim. 

J'.v.   Madam,   so  I  did. 

Imo.  I  would  have  broke  my  eye-strings  ; 
crack'd  'em,  but 
To  look  upon  him  :   till  the  diminution 
Of  space  had  pointed  him  as  sharp  as  my  needle; 
Nay,  follow'd  him,  till  he  had  melted  from 
The  unallness  of  a  gnat  to  air:  and  then 
I  lave  turn' d  mine  eve  and  wept.  But,  good  Pi- 
When  shall  we  hear  from  him  ?   '         [sanio, 

Pis.  Be  assur'd,  madain, 
V\  ith  his  next  vantage. 

Imo.  1  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had 
Most  pretty  things  to  say  :  ere  I  could  tell  him, 
How  I  would  think  of  him,  at  certain  hours. 
Such  thoughts,    and  such  ;  or   I  would  make 

him  swear. 
The  shea  of  Italy  should  net  betray 
Mine  interest,  and  his  honor ;  or  have  charg'd 

him, 
At  the'sixth  hour  of  morn,  at  noon,  atmidnight, 
To  encounter  me  with  orison-.,  for  then 
I  am  in  heaven  for  him  ;  or  ere  I  could 

him  that  parting  kis^,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt   two  charming  word-,  comes  in  my 

father, 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north, 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing. 

The  Baseness  of  Falsehood  to  a  Wife. 

Since  doubting  things  go  ill,  often  hurts  more 
Than  to  be  sure  thev  do :   for  certainties 
Either  are  past  remedies;  or,  timely  knowing, 
The  remedy  then  born,  discover  to  me 
A\  hat  both  you  spur  and  stop. 

lac/i.   Had  I  this  cheek 
To  bathe  my  lips  upon:  this  hand,  whose  touch, 
Whose  every  touch   would   force  the  feeler's 

soul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty  ;  this  object,  which 
Takes  prisoner  the  wild  motion  of  mine  eve, 
Fixing  it  only  here:  should  I  (damn'd  then) 
Slaver  with  hps  as  common  as  the  stairs 
That  mount  the  capitol,  join  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falsehood  (as 
With  labor),  then  lie  peeping  in  an  eye, 
Base  and  unlustrous  as  the  smoky  light 
That's  fed  with  stinking  tallow  :   it  were  fit, 
That  all  the  plagues  of  hell  should  at  one  time 
Encounter  such  revolt. 

Imogen's  Bed-chamler ;    in  one  part  of  it  a 

large  Trunk. 

Imogen  is  discovered  reading. 

Imo. Mine  eyes  are  weak  : 

Fold  down  the  leaf  where  I  have  left :  To  bed  : 
Take  not  away  the  taper,  leave  it  burning  ; 
And  if  thou  canst  awake  by  four  o"  th'  clock, 
Ipr'ythee  call  me — Sleep  hath  -eiz'd  me  u  holly. 

[E.xit  Lady. 
To  your  protection  I  commend  me.,  gods ! 


From  fairies,  and  the  tempters  of  the  night, 
Guard  me  beseech  ye!  \  Ships. 

lachima  rises  from  the  Trunk, 
lack.  The  crickets  sing,  and  man's  o'er-la- 
bor'd 
Repairs  itself  bv  rest :  our  Tarquin  thus 

\)u\  softlj  press  the  rushes,  ere  be  waken' d 
The  chastity  he  wounded. — Cytherea, 
How  bravely  thou  becom'st  thy  bed  !  fresh  lily  ! 
And  whiter  than  the  sheets!  That  I  might 

touch  ! 
But  kiss ;  one  kiss  ! — Rubies  unparagon'd 
How  dearly  they  do'l  ! — Tis  her  breathing  that 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus;   the  flame  o'  the 

taper 
Bows  towards  her  ;  and  would  under-peep  her 
To  see  th'  i&closed  lights,  now  canopied  [lids 
b  nder  these  windows  :  white  and  azure,  lacd  ; 
With  blue  of  Heaven's  own  tinct — but  my  de- 
ign > 
To  note  the  chamber: — I  will  write  all  down:  — 
Such,  and  such,  pictures  ;   there  the  window  : 

such 
Th'  adornment  of  her  bed  ; — the  arras,  figures. 
Why,  such,  and  such  : — and  the  contents  o' 

the  story, 
Ah,  but  some  natural  notes  about  her  body. 
Above,  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables, 
Would  testify  t'enrich  mine  inventory: 
O  sleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  upon  her  ! 
And  be  her  sense  but  as  a  monument, 
Thus  in  a  chapel  lying  !   Come  off,   come  off; 
[Taking  off  her  bracelet. 
As  slippery,  as  the  Gordian  knot  was  hard  ! 
'Tis  mine  :  and  this-  will  witness  outwardly, 
As  strongly  as  the  conscience  does  within, 
To  the  madding  of  her  lord.  On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinque  spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
I'  bottom  of  a  cowslip  :  Here's  a  voucher, 
Stronger  than  ever  law  could  make  :  this  secret 
Will  force  him  think  I  have  pick'd  the  lock 
and  ta'en  [what  end  ? 

The  treasure  of  her  honor.  No  more. — To 
Why  should  I  write  this  down,  that's  riveted, 
Screw'd  to  my  memory  ?  She  had  been  reading 

late 
The  tale  of  Tereus  ;  here  the  leafs  turn'd  down, 
Where  Philomel  gave  up  ; — I  have  enough  : 
To  the  trunk  again,  and  shut  the  spring  of  it. 
Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night !   that 

dawning 
May  bear  the  raven's  eve  :   I  lodge  in  fear ; 
Tho'  this  a  heavenly  angel,  hell  is  here. 

[He  goes  into  the  Trunk ;  the  Scene  closes. 
Gold. 

Tis  gold  [makes 

Which  buys  admittance  :  oft  it  doth  :  vea,  and 
Diana's  rangers  false  themselves,  and  yield  up 
Their  deer  to  the  stand  o'er  the  stealer':  and 'tis 

gold 
"\\  hich  makes  the  true  man  kill'd,   and  saves 

the  thief: 
Nay  sometimes  hangs  both  thief  and  true  man: 
What  can  it  not  do,  and  undo? 
A  Scare  on  Women. 
Is  there  no  way  for  men  to  be,  but  women 
Must  be  half-workers  r  We  are  all  bistards ; 
S  ? 
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it  miv-t  venerable  man.  which  I 
Did  call  my  father,  was  I  know  not  where 
When  I  was  stamp'd ;  some  coiner  with  his 

tools 
Made  me  a  counterfeit :  yet  mv  mother  seem'd 
The  Dian  o'  that  time  ;  so  doth  mv  wife 
The  nonpareil  of  this. — O,  vengeance  i  ven- 
geance ! 
Me  of  my  fcrwfu  she  restrain'd, 

iv'd  me,  oft,  forbearance ;  did  it  with 
A  prudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on't 

:'d  old  Saturn  ; — that  I 
thought  her 

rm'd  snow. 
....  Could  I  find  out 
The  woman's  part  in  me  ! — for  there's  no  mo- 
tion 
That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  affirm 
jf  is  the  woman's  part  :   he  it  lying,  not-.-  it, 
Thewoniar's ;  Battering,  hers;  deceivin 
Lust,  and  tank  thoughts,  her's,  hers  :   x< 

herb  : 
Ambitions,  coveting-?,  change  of  prides, disdain, 
Nice-1  ianders,   mtrtabrlitV: 

All  faults  that  name,   nay,    that  hell  knows, 

why,   hi 
In  part,  or  all  ;  but,  rather,  all :  for  even  to  vice 
They  are  not  constant,  but  are  changing  still ; 
One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 
"^01  half  so  old  as  that.  I'll  write  against  them, 
■  them,  curse  them  : — vet  'tis  greater  skill 
•  pray  they  have  their  will : 
>ie  them  better. 
*  her  Husband. 
O,  for  a  horse  with  wings  ! — Hearst  thou, 
Pisanio? 
He  is  at  Milford-Haven  :  read,  and  tell. me 
How  far  'tis  thither.  If  one  of  mean  affairs 
May  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 
Glide  thither  in  a  day  ?  Then,  true  Pisanio, 
(Who  long'st,  like  me,  to  see  thy  lord,  who 

long'st — 
O,  let  me  'bate — but  not  like  me  :— yet  long'st, 
But  in  a  fainter  kind  : — O,  not  like  me; 
Tor  mine's  beyond  beyond) — say,  and   speak 

thiek, 
'Love's  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hear- 
ing 
To  the  smothering  of  the  sense) — how  far  it  is 
To  this  same  blessed  Milford :  And,  by  th'  way 
Tell  me  how  WTales  was  made  so  happy,  as 
T'  inherit  such  a  haven  :  But  first  of  all, 
How  may  we  steal  from  hence  ;  and  for  the  gap 
That  we  shall  make  in  time,  from  our  hence- 
going,  [hence  ? 
And  our  return,  t'  excuse  :  but  first,  how  get 
\\  hy  should  excuse  be  born,  or  e'er  b 
We'll  talk  of  that  hereafter:  Pr'ythee, 
How  many  score  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 
and  hour? 
One  icore,  'twixt  jun  and  sun, 
Madam,  's  enough  for  you;  and  too  :n>. 

U  hy,  one  that  rode  to  his  execution. 

Could  never  go  so  dow  :  I  have  beard  of  riding 
wagers, 

:n  nimbler  th    ■ 


That  run  i'  the  clock's  behalf.    But  this  is 

foolery. 
Gobid  my  woman  feign  a  sickness;  say,  [scntly 
Shell  home  t'  her  father:  and  provide  me  pre- 
A  riding  suit ;  no  costlier  than  would  fit 
A  franklin's  housewife. 

Pis.   .Madam,  you  've  beat  consider. 
Lih).  1  see  before  me,man-,  nor  here,  nor  her?. 
Nor  what  ensues ;'  hut  have  a  fog  in  them, 
That  1  cannot  look  through.  A  way  I  pr'ythee  ; 
Do  .:s  I  bid  thee  :  there's  no  more  to  sav; 
Accessible  is  none  but  Milford  wav. 

A  Forest,  with  a  Cave,  in  ll'ulcs. 
Enter  Belarius,  Guidvrius,  and  Arviragus. 
Bel.-  A  goodly  day  not  to  keep  house,  with 
such  [gate 

Whose  roof's  as  low  as  ours.  Stoop,  boys  ;  thin 
Instructs  you  how  t' adore  the  heavens !  and 
bows  you  [narchs 

To  morning's  holy  office.    The  gates  of  mo- 
Are  arch'd  so  high  that  giants  may  jet  through. 
And  keep  their  impious  turbans  on,  without 
Good-morrow  to  the  sun — Hail  thou  fair  Hea- 
ven ! 
We  house  i'  the  rock,  jet  use  thee  not  so  hardly 
As  prouder  livers  do. 
GuicL  Hail,  heaven  ! 

Arv.  Hail,  heaven  !  [hill: 

Bel.  Now  for  our  mountain  sport  up  to  yon 

Your  legs  are  young !    I'll  tread  these  flats. 

( Onsider, 
W  hen  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow, 
"That  it  is  place  which  lessens,  and  sets  off. 
And  you  may  then  revolve  what  tales  I've  told 

von, 
( )f  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  in  war : 
1  his  sen  ice  is  not  sen  ice,  so  being  done, 
But  being  so  aliow'd  :  To  apprehend  thus, 
Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  see. ; 
And  often,  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find 
The  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 
Than  is  the  I'ull-wing'd  cade.     O,  this  life 
Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  cheek  ; 
Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bauble  ! 
Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk  : 
Such  gain  the  cap  of  him  that  makes  them  rVrfe, 
Yet  keeps  his  hook  uncross'd  ;  no  life  to  ours; 
(Juid.  Out  of  your  proof  you  speak  ;  we,  poor 
unfit  ■dg'cf, 
Have  never  wing'd  from  view  o'  the  nest ;  nor 

know  not 
What  air's  from  home.    Haply,  this  life  is  best 
if  quiet  life  be  best  ;   sweeter  to  vou, 
That  have  a  sharper  known;  well  correspond* 
With  your  stiff  age ;  but,  unto  us,  it  is     [ing 
A  cell  of  ignorance  ;  travelling  a-bed; 
A  prison  for  a  debtor  that  not  dares 
To  stride  a  limit. 

■In:.  "What  should  we  speak  of 
W 1  leu  we  a  re  as  old  as  you  ?  when  we  shall  hear 
The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December,  how, 
1  n  this  our  pinching  cave,  shall  we  discourse 
The  freezing  hours  away  ?  We  have  seen  no- 
thing: 
Wc  are  beastly;  subtle  as  the  fox,  for  prey  ! 
I  ike  warlike  as  the  wolf,  for  what  we  eat : 
•  is,  to  chase  what  flies;  our  cage 

We 
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We  make  a  quire,  as  doth  the  prison'd  bird, 
And  sing  our  bondage  freely. 

Bel.  How  you  speak!' 
Did  you  but  know  the  city's  usuries,     [court, 
And  felt  them  knowingly  :   the  heart  o'   the 
As  hard  to  leave,  as  keep:  whose  top  to  climb 
Is  certain  falling,  or  so  slipp'ry,  thru 
The  fear's  as  bad  as  falling  ;  The  toil  of  the  war, 
A  pain  that  only  seems  to  seek  our  d 
I'  the  name  of  fame,  andjionour:  which  dies 

i'  the  search ; 
And  hath  as  oft.  a  sland'rons  epitaph, 
Afl  record  of  fair  act!   nay,  many  times 
Doth  ill  deserve,  bydoing  well;  what's  worse, 
Must  curt'sy  at  the  censure  :  O,  boys,  this  story 
The  world  may  read  in  me  :  my  body's  mark'd 
With  Roman  swords;  and  my  report  was  once 
,      Firstwith  the  best  of  note:  Cymbelinek>\ 

And  when  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 

Was  not  far  off;  then  was  I  as  a  tree 

Whose  boughs  did  bend    with   fruit:  but,  in 

one  night, 
A  storm,  or  robberv,  calHt  what  you  will, 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,   nay,  my 
And  left  me  bare  to  weather.  [leaves, 

Guid.  Uncertain  favor!  [you  oft) 

Bel.  My  fault  being  nothing,  (as  I  hove  :,;lij 
But  that  two  villains,  whose  {false  oaths  pre- 

vail'd 
Before  my  perfect  honor,  swore  to  Cymbeli;;e, 
1  was  confederate  with  the  Romans:  so 

illow'd  mybanishment;snd,  this  twenty  years, 
l  iiis  rock,  and  these  demesnes,  have  been  my 

world : 
Where  I  have  liv'd  at  honest  freedom ;  paid 
More  pious  d^bts  toheaven,  than  in  all  {"tains; 
The  tore-end  of  my  feme. — But  up  to  themoun- 
This  is  not  hunter's  language  :  he  that  strikes 
The  venison  first,  shall  bethe  lord  o'.th'  feast; 
To  him  the  other  two  shall  minister ; 
And  we  will  fear  no  poison,  which  attends 
In  place  of  greater  state. 

'The  Force  of  Nature. 
How  hard  it  is,  to  hide  the  sparksof  nature  I 
These  boys  know  little,  they  are  sons  to  th'  king ; 

1  vnibeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive. 
They  think  they're  mine:  and  though  train'd 

up  thus  meanly 
I'  the  cave,  wherein  they  bow,  their  thoughts 

do  hit 
The  roofs  of  palaces ;  and  nature  prompts  them, 
In  simple  and  low  things,  to  prince  it,  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.    This  Polydore, 
The  heir  of  Cymbeltne  and  Britain,  whom 
The  king  his  father  call'd  Guiderius,  Jove  ! 
When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit,  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I've  done,  his  spirits  fly  out 
Into  my  story  :  say — thus  mine  enemy  fell; 
And  thus  I  set  my  foot  on  his  neck; — even  then 
The   princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,    lie 

sweats,  [posture 

Strains  his  young  nerves,   and  puts  himself  in 
That  acts  my  words.     The  younger  brother, 

Cadwal, 
(Once,  Arviragus)  in  as  like  a  figure       [more 

I     Strikes  life  into  my  speech,  and  shows  much 
His  own  conceiving. 


Slander. 

Xo,  'tis  slander, 

Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword :  whose 

tong 
Out-venoms    all  the  worms  of  Nile ;  who^e 

breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  wind-,  and  doth  belie 
Allcomers  of  the  world:   Kings,  queens,  and 

states, 
Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave, 
This  viperous  slander  enters. 

A  Wife's  Iimocenctf. 
False  to  his  bed !  What  is  it  "to  be  false  ? 
To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him? 
To  weep  'twist  clock  and  clock? — If  sleep 

charge  nature, 
To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him, 
And  cry  myself  awake?  That's  false  to's  bed  ? 
Woman  in  Man's  Dress. 
You  must  forget  to  be  a  woman  ;  change 
Command  into  obedience;  fear  and  niceness 
The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or  more  truly 
Vv  oman  its  prettyself)j  into  a  waggish  courage, 

ibes;  quick-answer'd,  saucy  and 
As  quarrelloiis  as  the  weazel :   nay,  you  must 
Forget  that  rarest  treasure  of  your  cheek, 

ing  it  (but  O,  the  harder  heart! 
Alack,  no  remedy!)   to  the  greedy  touch 

mmon  kissing  Titan;  and  forget 
Your  laboiv.ome  and  dainty  trims,  \\  he  I 
You  made  great  Juno  angry. 

The  Forest  and  Cave. 
Enter  Imogen  in  Boy's  Clothes. 
Imo.  I  see,  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one: 
I've  tir'd  myself;  and  for  two  nights  togethet 
Have  made  the  ground  my  bed.  1  should  be  sick, 
But  that  my  resolution  helps  me. — Miiford, 
When  from  the  mountain-top  Pisanio  show'd 

thee, 
Thou  wast  within  a  ken.  O,  Jove!  I  think, 
Foundations  fly  the  wretched  :  such,  I  mean, 
Where  they  should  be  reliev'd.      Two  beggars 

told  me, 
I  could  not  miss  my  way:  will  poor  folks  lie 
That  have  afflictions  on  them;  knowing  'tis 
A  punishment,  or  trial?  Yes:  no  wonder, 
When  rich  ones  scarce  tell  true.     To  lapse  in 

fulness 
Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need;  and  falsehood 
is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars. — Mydearlord! 
Thou  art  one  o'  the  false  ones :  now  I  think  on 

thee, 
My  hunger's  gone  ;  but  even  before,  I  was 
At  point  to  sink  for  food. — But  what  is  this? 
[Seeing  the  Care. 
Here  is  a  path  to  it: — 'tis  some  savage  hold; 
I  were  best  not  call;  I  dare  not  call:  vet  famine, 
Ere  clean  ito'erthrow  nature,  makes  it  valiant. 
Plenty  and  peace  breed  cowards:  hardness  ever 
Of  hardiness  is  mother. 

Labour. 

Weariness 

Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. 

Har?nless  Innocence. 
Imo.  Good  masters,  harm  me  not : 
Before  I  entered  here,  I  cali'-d  ;  and  thought 
Ss  2  To 
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To  have  begg'd,  or  bought,  what  I  have  took  : 

good  troth, 
I  have  stolen  nought;  nor  would  not,  though 

I  had  found 
Gold  strew'd  o'  th'  floor.  Here's  money  for  my 

meat : 
I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board,  so  soon 
As  I  had  made  mv  meal;  and  parted 
With  prayers  for  the  provider. 
Guid.  Money,  youth? 
Arv.  All  good  and  silver  rather  turn  to  dirt! 
As  'tis  no  better  reckon'd,  but  of  those 
Who  worship  dirtv  gods. 

Brag  [not  I 

To  whom?   to  thee?   What  art  thou:  Have 
An  arm  a-  big  as  thine  ?  a  heart  as  big? 
Thy  words,  1  grant,  are  bigger  5  for  I  wear  not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth. 

Fool-hardiness. 

Being  scarce  made  up, 

1  mean,  to  man,  he  had  not  apprehension 
Of  rearing  tenors  ;  lor  defect  of  judgment 
Is  oft  the  cure  of  fear. 

Inborn  Royalty. 
O,  thou  goddess, 
Thou  divine  nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon'st 
In  these  two  princelv  boys!   they  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs,  blowing,  below  the.  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head  ;   and  yet  as  rough 
Their  royal  blood  enchaf'd,  as  the  rud'st  wind, 
That  by  the  top  dodi  take  the  mountain  pine, 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.   Tis  wonderful 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them 
To  royalty  unlearn' d ;  honor  untaught; 
Civility  not  seen  from  other;  valor, 
That  wildly  grows  in  them,   but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sow'd! 

Enter Aroiragus,  with  Imogen  as  (had,  hearing 
her  in  his  Arms.- 
Bel.  Look,  here  he  comes, 
And  brings  the  dire  occasion  in  his  arms, 
Of  what  we  blame  him  for! 

Are.  The  bird  is  dead 
That  we  have  made  so  much  on.    I  had  rather 
Have  skipp'd  from  sixteen  yearsof  age  to  sixty, 
To  have  turn'd  my  leaping  time  into  a  crutch, 
Than  have  seen  this. 

Guid.  O,  sweetest,  fairest  lily!  < 
My  brother  wears  thee  not  the  one  half  so  well, 
As  when  thougrew'st  thyself. 

Bel.  O,  melancholy! 
Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom?  find 
The  ooze,  to  show  whatcoast  tlr,  sluggish  crare 
Migh  teas' iicst  harbor  in?  Thou  blessed  thing! 
Jove   knows   what   man   thou    might'st  ha\e 

made ;  but  I, 
Thou  diedst,  a  most  rare  boy,  of  melancholy ! 
How  (bund  you  him? 

Are.   Stark,  as  you  sec  ; 
Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber, 
Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laugh'd  at:  his  right 
Reposing  on  a  cushion.  [cheek 

Guid.  Where? 

Arv.  O'  the  floor  :  [put 

ms  thus  leagued :  I  thought  he  slept ;  and 

Mv  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet,    whose 

An*wu \i  Wj  Steps  too  loud.  [rudeness 


Guid.  Why,  he  but  sleeps: 
If  he  be  gone,  he'll  make  his  grave  a  bed ; 
With  female  fairies  will  his  tomb  be  haunted, 
And  worms  will  not  come  to  thee. 

Are.  With  fairest  flowers, 
While  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave:  thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flow'r  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose; 

nor 
The  azur'd  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Out-sweeten' d  not  thy  breath  ;    the  ruddock 

would 
With  charitable  bill  (O  bill  sore  shaming 
Those  rich-left  heirs,  that  let  their  fathers  lie 
Without  a  monument!)  bring  thee  all  this; 
Yea,  and  furred  moss  besides,  when  flow'rs  are 
To  winter-ground  thy  corse [none, 

Bel.  Great  griefs,  I  sec,  med'eine  the  less  : 

for  Cloten 
Is  quite  forgot.  He  was  a  tpieen's  son,  boys; 
And,  though  he  came  our  enemy,  remember 
He  was  paid  lor  that :  though  mean  and  mighty 

rotting 
Together  have  one  dust ;  yet  reverence 
(That  angel  of  the  world)  doth  make  distinction 
Of  place  'tween  high  and  low.     Our  foe  was 

princely ; 
And  though  you  took  his  life,  as  being  our  foe, 
\\t  bury  him  as  a  prince. 

Gllid.  Pray  you  fetch  him  hither. 
Thersites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax,  . 
When  neither  are  alive. 

Funereal  Dirge. 

Guid.    Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun, 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages  ; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 
Home  art  <rone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages  : 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 
Arv.  Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great, 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke; 
Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat; 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak : 
The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 
All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 

Guid.   Fear  no  more  the  lightning  flash, 

Arv.     Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone; 

Guid.    Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash; 

Arv.     Thou  hast  nnish'd  joy  and  moan. 

Imogen  awaking. 
Yes,   Sir,   to  Milford-IIaven;  which  is  the 
way  ? — 
I   thank  you— -by  yond'   bush?   pray  hew  far 

thither? 
Ods,  pitikins  ! — can't  it  be  six  miles  yet? 
I  have  gone  all  night — 'faith,  ill  lie  down  and 

sleep. 
But  soft !  no  bedfellow : — O  gods  and  goddesses ! 
[Seeing  the  body. 
These  flow'rs  arelike  the  pleasuresof  the  world; 
This  bloody  man,  the  care  on't.  Ihope  I  dream  ; 
For,  so,  1  thought  I  was  a  cave-keeper, 
And  cook  to  honest  creatures  :  but  'tis  not  so: 
but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing 

Which 
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Which  the  brain  makes  of  funics:  our  very 

eyes  [Good  faith, 

Are  sometimes   like   our  judgements,   blind. 
I  tremble  still  with  fear:   but  if  there  be 
Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren's  eye,  fear'd  gods,  a  part  of  it ! 
The  dream's  here  still :  even  when  I  awake,  it  is 
Without  me,  as  within  ine ;  not  imagin'd,  felt. 
Routed  Army. 
No  blame  be  to  you,  sir :  for  all  was  lost, 
But  that  the  heavens  fought :  the  king  himself 
Of  1 1 is  wings  destitute,  the  army  broken, 
And  but  the  backs  of  Britons  seen,  all  fl \  i i u; 
Thro'  a  straight  lane  ;  the  enemy  full-hearted, 
Lolling  the  tongue  with  slaughtering,  having 

work 
More  plentiful  than  tools  to  do't,  struck  down 
Some   mortally,  some  slightly  touch'd,  some 

faffing 
Merely  through  fear;  that   the   straight   pass 

was  damm'd  [living 

With  dead   men,   hurt   behind,  and  cowards 
To  die  with  lensthen'd  shame. 
Death. 

I,  in  mine  own  woe  charm'd,  [groan; 
Could  not  find  Death,  where  I  did  hear  him 
Nor  feel  him,  where  he  struck  :  being  an  ugly 

monster, 
'Tis  strange,  he  hides  him  in  fresh  cups,  soft  beds, 
Sweet  words  ;  or  hath  more  ministers  than  we, 
That  draw  his  knives  i'  the  war. 


§  18.  HAMLET.     Shaksteare. 
Prodigies. 

In  the  ino-t  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell,         [dead 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  street.-,; 
Stairs  shone  with  trains  of  fire,  dews  of  blood 

fell ; 
Disasters  veil'd  the  sun  ;  and  the  moist  star, 

i .  hose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands, 
W  :is  sick  almost  to  doomsday  with  eclipse. 

/(  af  the  crowing  of  the  Cock  .-  and 
tnc  reverence  paid  to  Christmas-time. 
lice.  It  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  cock  crew. 
Hot.  .And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing, 
Upon  a  fearful  summons.      I  have  heard, 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn, 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
the  god  of  day;  and,  at  his  warning, 
ter  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
Th'  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine:  and  of  the  truth  herein, 
This  present  object  made  probation. 

Mar.  It  faded  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes, 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long: 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  walks  abroad, 
I'lte  nights  are  wholesome;  then  no  planets 

strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  pow'r  to  charm, 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 
morning. 
But,  look,  the  Mom,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill. 


IicalG, 
Seem?,  madam !  nay,  it  is :  I  know  not  seems. 
Tis  Dot  alone  my  inkv  cloak,  good  mother, 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black, 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  fore' d  breath, 
No  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye, 
Nor  the  dejected  'haviour  of  the  visage, 
Together  witli  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grief. 
That  can  denote  me  truly  :  these,  indeed,  seem, 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play: 
But  I  have  that  within,  which  passeth  show; 
These,  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

Immoderate  Grief  discommended. 

'Tis  sweet  and  commendable  in  your  nature, 

Hamlet, 

To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  vour  father: 

But,  you  must  know, vour  father  lost  a  father; 

That    father    lost,  lost  his;  and  the   survivor 

bound, 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow.     But  to  persevere 
In  obstinate  condolement,  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness ;  'tis  unmanly  grief: 
It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  Heaven; 
A  heart  unfortified,  or  mind  impatient; 
An  understanding  simple  and  unschool'd: 
For  what  we  know,  must  be,  and  is  as  common 
As  any  the  most  vxilgar  thing  to  sense, 
Why  mould  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition, 
Take  it  to  heart?   Fie!  'tis  a  fault  to  Heaven, 
A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature, 
To  reason  most  absurd  ;  whose  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried, 
From  the  first  corse  till  he  that  died  to-dav, 
This  must  be  so. 

Hamlet's  Soliloquy  on  his  Mother's  Marriage. 
O,  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew! 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd      [God  ! 
His  canon 'gainst  self-slaughter!   OGod!    O 
How  wean-,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  ! 
Fieon't!  O  fie !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden, 
That  2;rows  to  seed;  things  rank  and  gross  in 

nature 
Possess  it  merely.  That  it  should  come  to  this! 
But  two  months  dead  !  nay,  not  so  much,  not 

two. 
So  excellent  a  king ;  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr:  so  loving  to  my  mother, 
That  lie  might  not  let  e'en  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.    Heaven  and  earth  ! 
Mils,  I  remember? — why,  she  would  hang  on 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown         [him, 
By  what  it  fed  on  :  and  yet  within  a  month- 
Let  me  not  think  on't — frailty,  thy  name  is 

woman ! 
A  little  month  ; — or  ere  those  shoes  were  old, 
W  ith  which  she  follow'd  my  poor  father's  body, 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears; — why  she,  even  she — 
O  Heaven !   a  beait  that  wants  discourse  of 

reason, 
Would  have  mourn'd   longer — married  with 

mine  uncle, 
My  father's  brother ;  but  no  more  like  my  Ci- 
ther, 
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a  month, 
righteous  tears 
Had  leu  the  flu 

I  .:kedf  speed,  to  post 

■'i  incestttOBS  sheets! 
not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good. 
A  complete  Mt 
He  was  a  man,  take  hi:n  for  all  in  all, 
11  not  look  upon  his , 
ohs  to  yc\' 
For  Hamlet,  and  tii  '  his  favor, 

fashion,- and  ood; 

A  viokt  in  the.  youth  of  primy  nature, 
Forward,  not  pefi  .  sweet,  nol 

The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute, 
No  more. 

Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honor  may  sustain, 
If  with  too  credenLear  you  list  his  songs  : 
Or  lose  your  heart;  or  jour  chaste  treasure  open 
To  his  unmaster'd  import-  . 
Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  si.-,ter ; 
And  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection, 
Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 
The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough, 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon  : 
Virtue  herself 'scapes  not  calumnious  strokes: 
The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring 
Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclos'd  : 
And  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 
A  Satire  on  ungracious  Pastors. 
I  shall  th'  effects  of  this  good  lesson  keep 
-      chmen  to  my  heart:  but,  good  my  bra- 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do,     Tther, 
'  w  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven ; 
kless  libertine, 
Hirmelf  the  primrose  path  of  daliiance  treads, 
iwn  read. 
ice  to  his  Son,  going  to  travel. 
Giv  bts  no  tongue, 

any  unpn  rit  his  act. 

t  by  no  means  vulgar. 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel ; 
not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
new-hatcho,  unfledg'd  comrade.    Be- 
Oi  entrance  ! ;  but,  being  in,  [ware 

.  that  the  oppose,-  m  ty  beware  of  thee. 
e  ev'rv  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice  : 
Take  each  man's  <  .a  reserve  thy judg- 

<v,  fment. 
But  not  expre-i'd  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy; 
For  the  apparel  of  . 
Neither  a  bo-  a  lender  be  : 

For  lean  of;,  l<  .  a  i  friend  ; 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  fausbai 
This  above  a!;,  to  thine  own  self  be  true  ; 
And  it  must  follow,  a*,  t'oe  Bight  the 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  fa  be  to  any  man. 
Hamlet  on  the  appearance  of  his  Father  s  Ghost. 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  d^mn'd, 
.jBrina  with  thee  ai^  from  heaven,  or  blasts  horn 
'  hell, 


Be  thv  intents  wicked,  or  charitable, 
Thoucom'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape.. 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee ;  I'll  call  uiee  Hamlet, 
King,  father,  royal  Dane  :  O,  answer  me  : 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance!  bta 
Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 
Have  burst  th?ir  cerements?  why  the  sepul.hre 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inurn'd, 
Hath  op'dhis  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 

-  thee  up  again!  What  may  this  mean, 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  stcei, 

it  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hideous ;  and  we  fools  of  a 
So  horribly  to  shake  our  disposition 
With  tii  eond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  ? 

The  Mischief  it  wight  tempt  him  to. 

What  if  it  iempt  you  towards  the  flood,  my 
Ortothedre  .it  of  the  cliff,      [lord, 

-  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea ; 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  form, 
Which  might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason, 
And  draw  you  into  madness  ?  Think  of  it : 
The  very  place  puts  ten  -  of  desperation , 
Without  more  motive,  into  ev'ry  brain, 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea, 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

Enter  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Whither  wilt  thou  lead  me?  speak, 
I'll  go  no  further. 

Ghost.  Mark  me. 

Ham.  I  will. 

Ghost.  My  hour  is  almost  come, 
When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  myself. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  ghost ! 

Ghost.  Pity  me  not,   but  lend  thy  serious 
To  what  I  shall  unfold.  [hearing 

Ham.  Speak,  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghost.  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou 

Ham.  What?  [shalt  hear. 

Ghost.  I  am  thy  father's  spirit; 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  time  to  walk  the  night, 
And,  for  the  day,  confin'd  to  fast  in  fires, 
Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 
Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away.  But  that  I  am  for- 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house,        [bid 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul ;  freeze  thy  young 

blood  ; 
Make  thv  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their 

spheres ; 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part, 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine  : 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood  :  list,  list,  O  list! 
If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love — 

Ham.  OHea\en  !  [murder. 

Ghost.  Revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural 

//aw.  .Murder? 

Ghost.  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 

Ham.   Haste  me  to  know  it;  that  I,  with 
wings  as  swift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love, 
May  sweep  to  niv  revenge. 

J         r         '  Ghost. 
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Ghost.  I  find  thee  apt ; 
And  duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe's  wharf, 
Wpuldst  thou  not  stir  in  this?  Now,  Hamlet, 

hear : 
Tis  dven  out,  that,  sleeping  in  my  orchard, 
pent  stung  ine,:  s0  tne  "'hole  ear  of  Den- 
mark 
Is  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death 
Rankly  abus'd  ;  but  know,  thou  noble  youth, 
The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life, 
Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham.  O  my  prophetic  soul!   my  uncle? 
Ghost,  Ay,  that  incestuous,  thai  adulterate 
beast, 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  trait' rous  gifts, 
(O  wicked  wits  and  gifts,  that  have  the  pow'r 
So  to  seduce  !)  won  to  his  shameful  lust 
The  will  of  my  most  seemiftg-virtuous  queen : 

0  Hamlet,  what  a  falling  oft' was  there! 
From  me,  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity, 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 

1  made  to  her  in  marriage;  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch,  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  those  of  mine! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd, 
Tho'  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  Heaven  ; 
So  lust,  tho'  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd, 
Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed, 
And  prev  on  garbage. 

But,  soft!  methinks,  I  scent  the  morning  air; — 
Brief  let  me  be:    Sleeping  within  mine    or- 
chard, 
My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon, 
!  Fpon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole, 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial, 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  dislflmcnt ;  whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man, 
That,  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body  : 
And,  with  a  sudden  vigor,  it  doth  pos.-ji 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk, 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood :  so  did  it  mine ; 
And  a  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about,   - 
Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust, 
All  my  smooth  body. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand, 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  dispatch'd  : 
Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  inv  sin, 
Unhonsel'd,  ilisappointed,  unanel'd  ; 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head : 
O  horrible  !  O  horrible  !  most  horrible ! 
If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not ; 
Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be  . 
A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  incest. 
But  howsoever  thou  pursuest  this  act, 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her  to  Heaven , 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge, 
To  prick  and  sting  her.    Fare  thee  well  at  once ! 
The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
-  And  gins  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fire: 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu !  remember  me.        Exit. 
Ham.  O,  all  you  host  of  heaven  !    O  earth ! 
what  else  ? 


And  shall   I  couple  bell?  <; 
my  heart ! 

And  you,  in  '    Id, 

. 

Ay,  thou  poor  Ghost,  while 
seat 

In  this  dis:  racted  globe.     Remember  thee  ? 

Yea,  from  the  table  of  n 

I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 

All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pre 

That  \outh  and  observation  copied  there; 

And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 

Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 

L'nmi\'d  with  baser  matter:  yes,  by  Heaven. 

O  most  pernicious  woman ! 

O  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain  ! 

My  tables,— meet  it  is  I  set  it  down, 

That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  -vil- 
lain; 

At  least  I  am  sure  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark. 

[  Writing, 

So,  uncle,  there  you  are.     Now  to  my  word  ; 

It  is,  'Adieu,  adieu!  Remember  me. 

Ophelia's  Description  of  Homlet'f  mad  Address 
to  her. 

My  lord,  as  I  was  sewing  in  my  closet, 
Lord  Hamlet,  with  his  doublet  all  unbrae'd; 
No  hat  upon  his  head;  his  stockings  foul'd, 
Lrterd,  and  down-gyved  to  his  am 
his  shirt;  his  knees  knocking  each  other: 
And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  pur] 
As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell, 
To  apeak  of  horrors — he  comes  before  me. 

Pol.  Mad  for  thy  love? 

Oph.  Mv  lord,  1  do  not  know  ; 
But,  trulv,  I  do  fear  it. 

Pol.  What  said  he  ? 

Oph.  He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  aeld  u.e 
hard ; 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm  ; 
And  with  his  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow 
He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face, 
As  he  would  draw  it-     Long  staid  he  so ; — 
At  last — a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm, 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down, 
He  rais'd  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound, 
As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk, 
And  end  his  being.     That  done,  he  let  me  go  ; 
And,  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder  turn'd, 
He  seem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eve> ; 
For  out  of  doors  he  went  without  their  helps, 
And,  to  the  last,  bended  their  light  on  me. 
Old  Age. 
Beshrew  my  jealousy ! 
It  seem-,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 
To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions, 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion. 

iness  consists  in  Opinion.    ' 

Why,  then,  'tis  none  to  you  ; 
For  there  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad, 
But  thinking  makes  it  so  : 
To  me  it  is  a  prison. 
Hamlet's  Reflections  on  the  Player  and  h. 

O  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I  ! 
Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  player  here, 
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Kut  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 

i  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit, 
That,  from  her 'working,  alibis  visage  wann'd? 
Tears  in  his  eves,  distraction  in  's  aspect, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 
With  forms  to  his  conceit ;  and  all  for  nothing  ! 
For  Hecuba ! 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her?  what  would  he  do, 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion 
That  I  have:  he  would  drown  the  stage  with 

tears, 
And  cleave  the  gen'ral  tar  with  horrid  speech; 
Make  mad  the  guilty  and  appal  the  free, 
( ' oofi >und  the  ignorant ;  and  amaze,  indeed, 
Tlie  very  faculties  of  eves  and  ears. 
Yet  I— 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  speak, 
Like  John-a-dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  cause, 
And  can  say  nothing;  no,  not  fi >r  a  king, 

D  whose  property  and  most  dear  life 
A  tiamn'd  defeat  was  made.     Am  I  a  coward  ? 
Who  calls  me  villain  ?  breaks  my  pate  across  ? 
Plucks  off  mv  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  face? 
Tweaks  me  by  the  nose,  gives  me  the  lie  i'  the 

throat, 
As  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?  Who  does  me  this  ? 
I  la !  why,  I  should  take  it : — for  it  cannot  be 
But  1  am  pigeon-liver  d,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppression  bitter ;  or,  ere  this, 
I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  tiiis  slave  s  offal :   bloody,  bawdy  villain  ! 
Remorseless,    treacherous,  lecherous,  kindless 

villain ! 
Why,  what  an  ass  am  I !  This  is  most  brave; 
That  I,  the  son  of  a  dear  father  murder 'd, 
Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell, 
Must,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with 

words, 
And  fall  a  cursing  like  a  very  drab, 
A  scullion  ! 
Fie  upon  't!  foh!  About,  my  brains!  Humph  ! 

I  have  heard, 
That  guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play, 
Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene 
Be.en  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  proclairn'd  their  malefactions  : 
For  murder,  tho'  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
With  most  miraculous  organ.      I'll  have  these 

players 
Play  something  like  the  murder  of  my  father, 
Before  mine  uncle  :   I'll  observe  his  looks  ; 
I'll  tent  him  to  the  cpiick ;  if  he  do  blench, 
I  know  my  course.  The  spirit,  that  1  have-  seen, 

he  a  devil :  and  the  devil  hath  pow'r 
To  assume  a  pleasing  shape;  yea,  and,  perhaps, 
Out  of  rny  weakness  and  melancholy, 
(As  iie  is  wry  potent  with  such  spirits) 
A  hives  me  to  damn  me :  I'll  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this:   the  play's  the  thing 
Vv  herein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king. 
Hypocrisy. 
We  are  to  blame  in  this — 
'Ti>  too  much  prov'd — that,  with  devotion's 

.v'~ 
And  pious  action,  we  do  sugar  o'er 

The  dei  ll  himself 


King.  O,  'tis  too  true!  how  smart 
A  lash  that  speech  does  give  my  conscience! 
The  harlot's  cheek,  beautted  with  plast'ringart, 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it, 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word. 
Life  and  Death  weighed. 
To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question  : 
W  hether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 
The  Mings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune; 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And  byopposing,  end  them  :  To  die — to  sleep- 
No  more;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache. and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to ; — 'tis  a  consummation 
Lev (iiiily  to  be  \\  ish'd.     To  die  ; — to  sleep; 
To  sleep!  perchance  to  dream; — ay,   there's 
the  nib;  [come, 

For  in  thai  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may 
When  we  have  .shuffled  oft'  this  mortal  coil, 
Musi  give  us  pause: — there's  the  respect, 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life;        [time, 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of 
Th'  oppressor*  wrong,  the  proud  man's  con- 
tumely, 
The  pangs  of  despise!  love,  the  law's  delay, 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes, 
W  hen  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
W  ith  a  bare  bodkin  ?  Who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life ; 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death — 
The  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns — puzzles  the  will, 
And  make  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 
Calumny. 
Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow, 
Thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny. 

A  nolle  Mind  disordered. 

O  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown  ! 

The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's  eye,  tongue, 

sword  : 
Th'  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state, 
The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 
Th'    observ'd   of  all    observers!    quite,  quite 

down ! 
And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched, 
That  snek'd  the  honey  ofhis  music-vows, 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh ; 
That   pnmatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blown 

youth, 
Blasted  with  extasy. 

On  Flattery,  and  an  even-minded  Man. 
Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter : 
For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee, 
That  no  revenue  hast,  but  thy  good  spirits, 
To  feed  and  clothe  thee :  Why  should  the  poor 
be  flatter 'd  ? 

No, 
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No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp  : 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.    Do»t  thou 

hear  ? 
Since  mv  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice, 
And  could  of  men  distinguish  her  election, 
She  hath  seal'd  thee  for  herself:   for  thou  hast 

been 
As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing; 
A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks :  and  blest  are 

those,  [mingled, 

Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  coin- 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune's  finger 
To  sound  u  hat  stop  she  please :  Give  me  the  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
lu  mv  heart's  core — ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 
As  I  do  thee. 

Midnight. 

'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night ; 

"When   church-yards  yawn,    and   hell    itself 

breathes  out  [hot  blood, 

Contagion  to  this  world  :  Now  could  I  diink 
And  do  such  business  as  the  bitter  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on.     Soft;  now  to  my 

mother. 

0  heart,  lose  not  thy  nature  :  let  not  ever 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom  : 
Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural : 

1  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none. 
The  Kings  despairing  Soliloquy,  and  Hamlet's 

Reflections  on  him. 

O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heav'n; 
It  hath  the  primal,. eldest  curse  upon  't, 
A  brother's  murder!  Pray  I  cannot, 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  'twill  ; 
Mv  stronger  guilt  defeats  an  strong  intent  ; 
And,  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 
1  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin, 
And  both  neglect.       What  if  this  cursed  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood? 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens 
To  wash  it  white  a-  snow  ?  Whereto  serves 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence?   [mercy, 
And  what's  in  prayer,  but  this  twofold  force ; 
To  be  forestalled,  ere  we  come  to  fall, 
Or  pardon'd,  being  down?  then  I'll  lookup; 

.  fault  is  past.  But  O,  what  form  of  prayer 
Can  serve  mj  turn?  Forgive  me  my  foul  murder ! 
That  cannot  be;  since  I  am  still  possess'd 
Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murder, 
My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  mv  queen. 
May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  th'  offence? 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice: 
And  oft  'tis  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law  :   but  'tis  not  so  above: 
There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
In  its  true  nature;  and  we  ourselves  compell'd 
Even  to  rhe  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults 
To  give  in  evidence.  What  then?  what  rests? 
Try  what  repentance  can  :  what  can  it  not  ? 
^  et  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot  repent? 
O  wretched  state!  O  bosom,  black  as  death  ! 
O  limed  soul !  that,  struggling  to  be  free, 
Art  more  engag'd !  help,  angels,  make  assay  ! 


Bow,  stubborn  knees !  and,  heart,  with  strings 

of  steel, 
Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe; 
All  may  be  well !  [7  he  King  kneels. 

l'.uti  r  Hamlet.  [ing  ; 

Hum.  Now  might  I  do  it,  pat,  nowhe  is  pray- 
And  now  I'll  do  t,  and  so  he  goes  to  heav'n: 
And  so  am  I  reveng'd  ?  that  would  be  scann'd  : 
A  villain  kills  my  father;   and,  for  that, 
I,  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  villain  send 
To  heaven  ' 

Why  this  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge. 
He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread  ;jMaj  , 
\\  itlt  all  his  crimes  broad-blown,  as  flush  as 
And,  how  his  audit  stands,  who  knows,  save 

Heaven? 
But,  in  our  circumstanceand  course  of  thought, 
Tis  heavy  with  him:  and  am  I  then  reveng'd 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul, 
When  he  is  lit  and  seasoned  for  his  passage? 
No. 

Up,  sword  ;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent 
When  be  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage; 
Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasures  of  his  bed; 
At  gaming,  swearing;  or  about  some  act 
That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in't:  [ven; 

Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  hea- 
And  that  his  soul  maybe  asdamn'd  and  black, 
As  hell  whereto  it  goes. 

Hamlet  and  his  Mother. 

Queen.  What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dar'st 
In  noise  so  rude  against  me  ?    [wag  thy  tongue 

Hum.  Such  an  act, 
That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty; 
Calls  virtue  hypocrite;  takes  off  the  rose 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 
And  sets  a  blister  there ;  makes  marriage-vows 
As  false  as  dicers'  oaths  :  O,  such  a  deed, 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul !  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words. 

Queen.  Ah  me,  what  act?  [this, 

Ham.  Loo!:  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 
See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow : 
Hyperion's  curls;  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  eve  like  Mars,  to  threaten  or  command ; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 
A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man ;  [follows ; 
This  was  your  husband.  Look  you  now,  what 
Here  is  vour  husband;  like  a  mildew 'd  ear, 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother.  Have  you  eye?? 
Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed, 
And  batten  on  this  moor  ? 

Queen.  O  Hamlet,  speak  no  more; 
Thou  turn'st  mine  eves  into  my  very-  soul ; 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots, 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct. 
Enter  Ghost. 

Ham.  Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your 
wings, 
You  heavenly  guards ! — What  would  your  gra- 
cious figure  ? 

Queen 
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Queer..  Ala; !  he's  mad.  [chide, 

Ham.  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to 
That,  ktps'd  in  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by 
Th'  important  acting  of  your  dread  command? 
— 
Ghost.  Do  not  forget :  this  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  th]  'mited  purpose. 

But,  look!  amazement  on  thy  mother  sits : 
O  step  between  her  and  her  fighting  soul ! 
Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  st  rks; 

Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham. How  is  it  with  you,  lady? 
Qul  en.  Alas !   how  is  it  v.  ith  you, 
That  yon  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy, 
And  with  the  incorporeal  air  do  hold  discourse  ? 
Forth  at  your  eves  your  spirits  wildly  peep ; 
And,  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  the  alarm, 
Your  bedded  bair,  like  life  in  excrements, 
Starts  np  and  stands  on  end.     O,  gentle  son, 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.  Wht  reon  do  you  look? 
Ham.  On  him  !  on  him  !  look  you  how  pale 
he  glares !  [stones, 

His  form  and  cause  conjoin'd,   preaching  to 
"Would  make  them  capable.  Do  not  look  on  me, 
Lest,  with  this  piteous  action,  you  com  art 
My  stern  effects :  then,  what  I  have  to  do 
Will  want  true  color;  tears,  perchance,  for 
Queen.  To  whom  do  you  speak  this?  [blood. 
Ham.  Do  you  see  nothing  there  ? 

Pointing  to  Ihe  Ghost. 
Queen.  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all,  that  is,  I  see. 
Ham.  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear? 
Queen.  No,  nothing,  but  ourselves. 
Ham.  Why,  look  you  there!  look  how  it 
steals  sway ! 
My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  liv'd  ! 
Look,  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the 
portal.  Exit 

Queen.  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain  : 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy 
Is  very  cunning  in. 

Ham.  Ec 
My  pulse,  as  \  our-,  doth  temperately  keep  time, 
And  makes  as  healthful  music :  it  is  not  madness 
That  I  have  utter' d ;  bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  1  the  matter  will  re-word:  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.  Mother,  for  love  of  grace, 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul, 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks  : 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place ; 
Whiles  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unseen. — (  orrfese  yourself  to  heaven  j 
Repent  what's  past;  avoid  what  is  to  come. 

n.  O  Hamlet!  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart 
in  twain. 
Ham.  O,  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it, 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 

.  night :   but  go  not  to  my  uncle's  bed  : 
i;ne  a  virtue,  ifvou  have  it  not. 
That  monster  Custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat 
Of  habit's  devil,  ia  angel  yet  in  this  ; 

at  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 
He  likewise  gives  a  frock,  or  iivery, 
That  aptly  i<  put  on  :  refrain  to-night  ^ 
And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  ea-' 
To  the  next  abstinence:  the  next  moreessy: 


Tor  use  can  almost  change  the  stamp  ofnature; 
And  either  curb  the  devil  or  throw  him  out 
With  wondrous  potency.     Once  more,  good- 
lit! 
And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  blest* 
I'll  blessing  beg  of  you. 
Que  uill  do? 

Ham  no  iv.eans,thatIbidvoudo; 

Let  th  tempt  you  again  to  bed  ; 

Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek ;  call  you  his 
mouse  ; 

pair  of  reechy  Id 
in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fin- 
■  iu  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out,     [ge.r», 
That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness,  [know 
But  mad  in  craft.     'Twere  good,  you  let  him 
Queen.  Be  thou  assur'd,  if  words  be  made  oi 
ith,  |     . 

And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  thou  hast  said  to  me. 

Ham.  I  must  to  England,  you  know  that? 
Queen.  Alack,  I  had  forgot; 
'Tis  so  concluded  on. 

Ham.  There's  letters  seal'd;  and  my  two 
schoolfellows, 
Whom  I  will  trust,  as  I  will  adders  fang'd, 
They  bear  the  mandate  ;  they  must  sweep  my 

way, 
And  marshal  me  to  knavery  :  let  it  work  ; 
For  'tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petard  :  and  it  shall  go  hard, 
But  I  will  d<  Ive  one  yard  below  their  mines, 
i  at  the  moon. 
Hamlet's  Reflections  on  his  own  Irresolution. ' 
How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me, 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge !  W  hat  is  a  man, 
Q<j  and  market  of  his  time 
j  Re  but  to  sleep  and  feetl  ?  a  beast,  no  more. 
Suit ,  he,  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  god-like  reason 
To  fust  in  us  unus'd  :   now,  whether  it 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some,  craven  scruple 
Oi  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event, 
(A  thought,   which,  quarter 'd,  hath  but  one 

part  wisdom, 
A  nd  es  er  three  parts  coward),  I  do  not  know 
Why  yet  1  live  to  say,  This  thing's  to  do  ; 
Sith  I  have  cause,  and  will,  and  strength,  and 

means, 
To  do't.  Examples,  gross  as  earth,  exhort  me; 
Witness,  this  army,  of  such  mass,  and  charge, 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince, 
Whose  spirit  with  divine  ambition  puft, 
Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event ; 
Exposing  what  is  mortal,  and  unsure, 
To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare, 
Even  for  an  egg-shell.     Rightly  to  be  great, 
Is,  not  to  stir  without  great  argument; 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw, 
Wrhen  honor's  at  the.  stake.  How  stand  1  then, 
That  have  a  father  kill  d,  a  mother  stain'd, 
Excitements  of  my  reason  and  my  blood, 
And  let  all  sleep?  while  to  my  shame  I  see 
The  immiia  i  >f  twenty  thousand  men, 

That,  for  a  phantasy,  and  trick  of  fame, 
Go  to  their  graves  like  beds ;  fight  for  a  plot 

Whereon 
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Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  eau=;e, 
Which  i^  not  tomb  enough  and  continent 
To  hide  the  slain ! — O,  from  this  time  forth, 
My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  wpi  th  ! 
Sorrows  rarely  single. 
O  Gertrude!  Gertrude! 
When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 
Bat  in  battalions. 

The  Divinity  of Kin  as. 
Lcthimgo,  Gertrude;  do  not  tear  our  person: 
There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king, 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
Aet  little  of  his  will. 

Description  of  Ophelia  s  Drowning. 
There  is  a  willow  grows  ascaunt  the  brook, 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream  ; 
Therewith  fantastic  garlands  did  she  make, 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  pur- 
ples, 
That  libera!  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name, 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  Angers  call 

them : 
Thereon  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke  ; 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies,  and  herself, 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.   Her  clothes  spread 

-     wide 
And,  mermaid-like,  awhile  they  bore  her  up  : 
Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes, 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress, 
Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indued 
Unto  that  element ;  but  long  it  could  not  be, 
Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
Pull'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death. 

'  A  spotless  Virgin  buried. 

Lay  her  i'the  earth ; 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring!  I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 
A  minist'ring  angel  shall  my  sister  be, 
When  thou  liest  howiing. 

Melancholy. 
This  is  mere  madness : 
And  thus  awhile  the  fit  will  work  on  him ; 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  clove, 
When  first  her  golden  couplets  are  disclos'd, 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping. 

Providence  directs  our  Actions. 

And  that  should  teach  us, 
There's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 
A  Health. 

Give  me  the  cups  ; 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak, 
The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without, 
The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heavens  to 
"  Npw  the  King  drinks  to  Hamlet."    [earth  ; 


§  19.  THE  FIRST  PART  OF  HENRY  IV. 

Shakspeare. 
Peace  after  civil  War. 
So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with  care, 
Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant, 
And  breathe  short-winded  accents  of  new  broils 
To  be  commene'd  in  stronds  afar  remote. 
No  more  the  thirity  Erinnys  of  this  soil 


Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's 

blood  ; 
No  more  shall  trenching  v.. r  channel  her  fields, 
Nor  bruise  her  Soviets  with  the  armed  hoofs 
Of  hostile  paces  :  Thoao  op|X)sed  eyes, 
Which — like  the  meteors  ofa  troubled  heaven, 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred— 
Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 
And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery, 
Shall  now,  in  mutual,  well-beseeming  rank*, 
March  all  one  way  :  arid  be  no  more  oppos'd 
Against  acquaintance,  kindred,  and  allies: 
The  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill-sheathed  knife, 
No  more  shall  cut  his  mastery 
King  Henry's  Character  of  Percy,  and  of  his 
Sou  Prince  Henry. 
Yea,  there  thou  mak'stmesad,  and  mak'stme 
In  enw,  that  my  lord  Northumberland     [sin 
Should  be  the  father  of  so  blest  a  son  : 
A  son,  who  is  the  theme  of  honor's  tongue  : 
Amongst  a  grove  the  very  straightest  plant; 
Who  is  sweet  Fortune's  minion,  and  her  pride : 
Whilst  I,  by  looking  on  the  praise  t>f  him, 
See  riot  and  dishonor  ttain  the  brow 
Of  my  young  Harry. 

Prince  Henry's  Soliloquy. 

I  know  you  all,  and  will  awhile  uphold 
The  unyok'd  humor  of  your  idleness : 
Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun, 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world ; 
That,  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself, 
Being  wanted,  he  may  more  be  wonder'd  at, 
By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mists 
Of  vapours  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him. 
If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work  ; 
But,  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish'd-for 

come, 
And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents. 
So,  when  this  loose  behaviour  I  throw  off. 
And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promised ; 
By  how"  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 
By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes; 
And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground, 
My  reformation,  glitt' ring  o'er  my  fault, 
Shall  show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes, 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off, 
I'll  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill ; 
Redeeming  time,  when  men  think  least  I  will. 

Hotspurs  Description  of  afinical  Courtier. 

But,  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done, 
Wiien  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil, 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sword, 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  drest, 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom;  and  his  chin,new-reap'd, 
Show'd  like  a  stubble  land  at  harvest-home  : 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner; 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet  box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took't  away  again  : — 
Who,  therewith  angry,   when  it  next  came 
there,  [talk'd, 

Took  it  in  snuff.— And  still  he  smild  and 
And,  as  the  soldiers  bare  dead  bodies  by, 

He 
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Tie  ealFd  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly, 

To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 

Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 

He  question  d  me  5  amongst  the  rest,  demanded 

Mv  prisoners,  in  your  majesty's  behalf. 

1  then,  all  smarting  with  my  wounds,  being 

To  he  so  pesterd  with  a  popinjay,  [cold, 

Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience 

\er'd  neglectinglv  I  know  not  what; 
i  ild  or  he  should  not ;  for  he  made  nie  mad , 
To  see  him  shine  so  bri?k,  and  smell  so  sweet, 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman, 
Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds  (.God  save  i 

the  mark!) ; 
And  telling  me  the  sovereign's!  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmaeitv,  for  an  inward  br 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was, 
That  villainous  saltpetre  should  be  digg'd 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth', 
Which  man v  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroj'd 
So  cowardly;  and,  but  for  these  vile  guns, 
He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier, 

Danger. 

I'll  read  your  matter  dee))  and  dangerous; 
As  full  of  peril  and  advent" rous  .-pint. 
V  to  o'erwalk  a  current,  roaring  loud, 
On  tiie  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear. 

Honor. 

"Bv  heaven,  methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap. 
To    pluck  bright  Honor  from  the  pale-fac'd 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep,     [moon; 
Where   fathom-line   could  never  touch   the 

ground, 
And  pluck  up  drowned  Honor  by  the  locks; 
So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence,  might  wear 
Without  co-rival  all  her  dignities. 
But  out  upon  this  half-fac'd  fellowship! 

Lady  Pncrjs  pathetic  Speech  to  her  Husband. 

O  my  good  lord,  why  are  you  thus  alone  ? 
For  what  offence  have  1,  this  fortnight,  been 
A  bantfh'd  woman  from  my  Harrys  bed? 
Tell  me,  sweet  lord,  what  is  it  takes  from  thee 
Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep? 
Wiiv  dost  thou  bead  thine  eyes  upon  theearth, 
And  start  80  often  when  thou  sitt'st alone? 
Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks: 
And  giv'n  my  treasures,  and  my  rights  of  thee, 
To  thick-ey'd  musing,  and  curs'd  melancholy? 
In  thy  faint  slumbers  I  by  thee  have,  watch d, 
And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars; 

terms  of  manage  to  thv  bounding  steed; 
C'rv,  "  Courage!   to  the  field!"  and  thou  hast 
Of  sallies,  and  retire^;  of  trenches,  tents,  [talk'd 
Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets; 
Of  basilisks,  of  cannon,  culverin  ; 
Of  prisoners'  ransom,  and  of  soldiers  slain, 
And  all  the  currents  of  a  heady  fight. 
Thv  spirit  within  thee,  hath  been  so  at  war, 
And  trms  hath  so  bestirr'd  thee  in  thy  sleep, 
That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow, 
Like  bubbles  in  a  late-disturbed  stream  : 
And  in  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appear'd, 
lien  men  restrain  their  breath 


On  some  great  sadden  haste.     O,  what  por- 
tents are  these  ? 
Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand, 
And  I  must  know  it,  else  he  loves  me  not. 
Prodigies  ridiculed. 

1  cannot  blame  him  :  at  mv  nativity. 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  tier)'  shapes, 
Of  burning  cressets  ;  and,  at  my  birth, 
The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth 
Shak'd  like  a  coward. 

Hot.  Why  so  it  would  have  done 
At  the  same  season,  if  youT  mother's  cat 
Had  kitten  d—tho'  yourself  had  ne'er  been  born. 

Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions :  oft  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  cholic  pinch'd  and  vex'd, 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb;  which,  for  enlargement 

striving. 
Shakes  the  old  beldame  Earth, and  topples  down 
Steeples,  and  moss-grown  towers. 
On  miserable  Rhymers. 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry — mew, 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre-ballad-mongers; 
I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick  turn'd, 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axle-tree; 
And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge, 
Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry; 
Tis  like  the  fore'd  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag. 
Punctuality  in  Bargain. 
I'll  give  thrice  so  much  land 
To  any  well-deserving  friend; 
But,  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
I'll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 

A  Husband  sung  to  Sleep  by  a  fair  Tflfe. 
She  bids  you 
Upon  the  wanton  rushes  lay  you  down, 
And  rest  \  our  gentle  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you, 
And  on  your  eye-lids  crown  the  god  of  sleep, 
(banning  your  blood  with  pleasing  heaviness : 
Making  such  difference  'twixt  wake  and  sleep, 
As  is  the.  difference  betwixt  day  and  night, 
The  hour  before  the  heavenly  havness'd  team 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east. 

King  Henry  the  IVth  to  his  Son. 
Had  I  so  lavish  of  mv  presence  been, 
So  common  hackney'd  in  the  eves  of  men, 
So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company, 
Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown, 
Had  still  kept  loyal  to  possession  ; 
And  left  me  in  reputeKSs  banishment, 
A  fellow  of  no  mark  or  likelihood. 
By  being  seldom  seen,  1  could  not  stir, 
Rut,  like  a  comet,  I  was  wondered  at :        [he." 
That  men  would  tell  their  children  ;  "  This  is 
Others  would  say,   "Where?  which  is  Bo- 

linbroker' 
And  then  I  stole  all  courtesy  from  heaven, 
And  dress' d  myself  in  such  humility, 
That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts, 
Loud  shout-  and  salutations  from  their  mouths, 
Even  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  king. 
Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh  and  new  ; 
My  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical, 

Ne'er 
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Ne'er  seen  but  wondered  at :  and  so  my  state, 
Seldom,  but  sumptuous,  showed  like  a  feast ; 
And  won,  by  rareness,  soph  solemnity. 
The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 
With  shallow  jesters,  and  rash  bavin  wits, 
Soon  kindled,  andsoon  burned  :  'carded  his  state; 
Minified  his  royalty  with  capering  fools; 
Had  nis  great  name  profaned  with  their  scorns; 
And  gave  his  countenance  against  his  name, 
To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative: 
Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets. 
Enfeoffed  himself  to  popularity: 
That,  being  daily  swallowed  by  men's  eye-, 
They  surfeited  with  honey ;  and  began 
To  loath  the  taste  of  sweetness,  whereof  a  little 
More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much. 
So,  when  he  had  occasion  to  be  seen, 
He  was  but  as  the  cuckow  is  in  June, 
Heard,  not  regarded;  seen,  but  with  such  eves, 
As,  sick  and  blunted  with  community, 
Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze, 
Such  as  is  bent  on  sun-like  majesty 
When  it  shines  seldom  in  admiring  eyes : 
But  rather  drows'd,  and  hung   their   eye-lids 

down, 
Slept  in  his  face,  and  rendered  such  aspect 
As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  ad\  ersaries  ;     [full. 
Being  with  his  presence  glutted,  gorg'd,  and 
Prince  Henry's  modest  Uef&ice  qjfhimsetf. 
God  forgive  them,  that  so  much  have 

sway  d 
Your  Majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me  ! 
I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head. 
And,  in  the  closing  of  some  gloi  ious  day, 
Be  bold  to  tell  you  that  I  am  your  son : 
When  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood, 
And  stain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  mask, 
Which,  wasn'd  away,  shall  scour  my  shame 

with  it. 
And  that  shall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it  lights, 
That  this  same  child  of  honor  and  renown, 
This  gallant  Hotspur,  th    all-praised  knight, 
And  your  unthought  of  Harry  chance  to  meet : 
For  ev'ry  honor  sitting  on  his  helm, 
Would  they  were  multitudes:  and  on  my  head 
My  shames  redoubled;  for  the  time  will  come 
That  I  shall  make  this  northern  youth  exchange 
His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 
Percy  is  but  my  factor,  good  my  lord, 
To  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf; 
And  1  will  call  him  to  so  strict  account, 
That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up, 
Yea,  even  the  slightest  worship  of  his  time, 
Or  1  will  tear  the  reckoning  from  his  heart. 
This,  in  the  name  of  God,  1  promise  here  : 
The  which,  if  he  be  pleas'd  I  shall  perform, 
I  do  beseech  your  majesty  may  salve 
The  long  grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance: 
If  not,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bonds; 
And  I  will  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths, 
lire  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this  vow. 

A  gallant  Warrior. 
1  saw  young  Harry — with  his  beaver  on, 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm'd»— 
Rise  from  the  ground,  like  feather' d  Mercury, 
Aud  vaulted  wiih  such  ease  into  his  seat, 


As  it  an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the  cloudy 
To  turn  and  wind  a  hen-  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 
Hotspur's  Impatiencejbr  the  Battle 

Let  them  come  : 

They  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim. 
And  to  the  lire-eved  maid  of  smoky  war, 

All  hot  and  bleeding,  will  we  oiler  thru. 
The  mailed  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit. 
Up  to  the  cars  in  blood.     1  am  on  lire, 
To  hear  this  rich  reprisal  is  so  ni 
And  yet  not  ours :  Come,  let  me  take  my  horse, 
Who' is  to  bear  me  like  a  thunderbolt. 
Against  the  bosom  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  : 
Harry  to  Harry  shall,  not  horse  to  horse, 
Meet,  and  ne'er  part,  till  one  drop  down  a  corse. 
O,  that  Glendower  were  come! 

Prune  Henry's  modest  Challenge. 

Tell  your  nephew, 

The  Prince  of  Wales  doth  join  with  all  the  world 
In  praise  of  Henry  Percy  ;  bv  my  hopes— 
This  present  enterprise  set  off  his  head — 
I  do  not  think,  a  braver  gentleman, 
More  active-valiant,  or  more  valiant,  yoi 
More  daring,  or  more  hold,  is  now  alive, 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 
For  my  part,  I  speak  it  to  my  shame, 
I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry; 
And  so  I  hear  he  doth  account  me  too  : 
Vet  this  before  mj  father's  majesty — 
1  am  content  that  he  shall  take  the  odds 
Of  his  great  name  and  estimation; 
And  will,  to  save  the  blood  on  either  side, 
Try  fortune  with  him  in  a  single  fight. 
Prince  Henry's  pathetic  Speech  on  the  Death 

of  Hotspur. 
— Brave  Percv : — fare  thee  well,  great  heart  \ 
Ill-weav'd    ambition,    how     much    art   thou 

shrunk ! 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  -mall  a  bound; 
But  now.  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough : — This  earth  that  bear<  thee 
Bears  not  alive,  SO  '•tout  a  gentleman.      [dead, 
If  thou  wen  sensible  of  courtesy, 
I  should  not  make  so  great  a  show  of  zeal : — 
But  let  my  favors  hide  thy  mangled  face; 
And,  even  in  thy  behalf,  I'll  thank  myself, 
For  doing  these  fair  rites  of  tenderness. 
Adieu,  and  take  thy  prai-e  with  thee  to  heaven! 
Thy  ignominy  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave, 
But  not  remember'd  in  thy  epitaph! 

Life  demands  Action. 
O,  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  short; 
To  spend  that  shortness  basely,  were  too  long. 
If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point, 
Still  ending  at  the.  arrival  of  an  hour. 


§20.  THE  2d  PART  OF  HENRY  I\'. 
Shakspeare. 
Prologue. — Rum  or. 
I,  from  the  orient  to  the  drooping  west. 
Making  the  wind  my  posihorse,  still  unfold 
The  acts  commenced  on  this  ball  of  earth: 
Upon  my  tongues  continual  slanders  ride; 
The  which  in  ev'ry  language  I  pronevmec  : 

§  turfing 
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Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  fahe  reports. 
I  speak  of  peace,  while  covert  enmitv, 
Under  the  smile  of  safety,  wounds  the  world: 
And  who  but  Rumor,  who  but  only  I, 
Make  fearful  musters,  and  prepar'd  defence, 
Whilst  the  bigvear.swoln  with  some  other  grief, 
Is  thought  with  child  by  the  stern  tyrant  war. 
And  no  such  matter?  Rumor  is  a  pipe 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures ; 
And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop, 
That  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads, 
The  still  discordant  wavering  multitude, 
Can  play  upon  it. 

Contention. 

Contention,  like  a  horse 

Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose, 
And  bears  down  ail  before  him. 
Post-Ms  senger. 
After  him,  came,  spurring  hard, 
A  -'-ntleman  almost  forespen*  with  speed, 
That  stopp'd  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied  horse : 
He  ask'd  the  way  to  Chester;  and  of  him 
I  did  demand  what  news  from  Shrewsbury. 
He  told  me,  that  rebellion  had  ill  luck, 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold : 
With  that,  he  gave  bis  able  horse  the  head, 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  armed  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 
Up  to  the  rowel  head;  and,  starting  so, 
He  seem'd  iu  running  to  devour  the  way, 
Staying  no  longer  question. 

Messenger  with  ill  News. 

.  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf, 
'.-,  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume  : 
•:-,thestrond  whereon  th'  imperious  flood 
Hath  left  a  witness**!  usurpation.  [cheek 

Thou  trembleit:  and  the  whiteness  in  thy 
I-.  aptet  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 

.    rich  a  man,  co  taint,  so  spiritless, 
So  dull,  -o  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone, 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was 

bnrn'd : 
T  see  a  strange  confession  in  thire  eye  : 
Thou  shak'stthy  head  ;  and  hnld'st  it  fear  or  sin; 
peak  a  truth.     II  he  be  slain,  saj  so  : 
..ague  offends  not  that  report-  his  death  : 
And  he  doth  sin,  that  doth  belie  thp  dead  ; 

•  he,  which  says  the  dead  i*  not  alive. 
Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  n 
Hath  but  a  losing  office;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  boll, 
Remember' u  knolln  g  g  friend. 

Greater  griefs  destroy  the  less. 
As  the  wretch,  whose  fever-weaken  u  joints, 
Like  strengths  s  lunges,  buckle  under  life, 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like-a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper  s  arms;  even  so  my  limbs, 
Weakened  with  grief,  being  now  enrag'd  with 

grief,  [nice  crutch ; 

Are  thrice  themselves :  Hence  therefore  thou 
A  scalv  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel, 
Must  glove  this  hand  :  and  hence,  thou  sickly 

quoif; 


Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head, 
Which  princes,  flesh'd  with  conquest,  aim  to 

hit. 
Now  bind  ray  brows  with  iron,  and  approach 
The  rugged' st  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring 
To  frown  upon  th'  enrag'd  Northumberland  ! 
Let  heaven  kiss  earth !  now  let  not  Nature's  hand 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confin'd!  Let  order  die! 
Ana  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage 
To  feed  contention  m  a  lingering  act ; 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-born  Cain 
Reign  in  all  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  mav  end, 
And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead. 

The  Fickleness  of  the  Vulgar. 
An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 
Hath  he  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart. 
O  thou  fond  manv ;  with  what  loud  applause 
Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Boling- 

broke, 
Before  he  was  what  thomvouldst  have  him  be  ! 
And,  being  now  trimm'd  in  thine  own  desires, 
Thou,  beastly  feeder,  art  so  full  of  him, 
That  thou  provok'st  thyself  to  cast  him  up. 

On  Sleep. 

O  gentle  sleep, 

Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  th.ee. 
That  thou  no   more  wilt  weigh  my  eye-lids 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness !  ([down, 
Why  rather,"slecp,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee,    [slumber  ; 
And   hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 
And  hiU'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody; 
O  thou  dull  sod,  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile, 
Inloathsome  oeds ;  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 
A  watch-case,  or  a  common  larum-bell? 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast, 
Seal  up  the  snip-boy's  eves,  and  rock  his  brains 
Ir,  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge; 
And  in  the  \  ishation  of  the  winds, 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging 

them 
With  deaf'ning  clamors  in  the  slippery  clouds, 
That,  with  the  burly,  death  itself  au.    ■ 
Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep  !  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude  ; 
.And,  in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest  night. 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 
Deny  it  to  a  king? 
The  Character  of  King  Henry  V.  hi  his  Father. 

He  is  gracious  if  he  be  observ'd  ; 
He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity  : 
Yet  notwithstanding,  being  ihcens'd,  he's  flint ; 
As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  congeal'd  in  the  spring  of  clay. 
His  temper,  therefore,  nnwt  be  well  observ'd  . 
Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently, 
When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclin'd  to  mirth  : 
Butjjbeing  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope: 
Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 
Confound  themselves  w  ith  working. 

On 
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On  Fortune. 
Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full* 

Eul  write  her  fair  woids  still  in  foulest  letters? 
She  either  skives  a  stomach,  and  no  food — 
Such  are  the  poor  in  health ;  or  eke  a  feast. 
And  takes  away  the  stomach — such  the  rich, 
That  have  abundance,  end  enjoy  it  not. 

Dialogue  between  Prince  Henry  and  hit  1 

Come  hither  to  me,  Harry : — 

Depart  the  chamber,  leave  us  here  alone. 

\_Exeu)it  Lords. 
P.  II.  I  never  thought  to  hear  you  speak 
K.  Hen.  Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that 

thought: 
I  stay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 
Dost  thou  so  hunger  for  my  empty  chair, 
That  thou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with  mine 

honors, 
Before  thv  hour  be  ripe  ?  O  foolish  youth.! 
Thou  seek'st  the  greatness  that  will  overwhelm 

thee. 
Stay  but  a  little- :   for  my  cloud  of  digni*  v 
Is  held  from  falling  with  so  weak  a  wind, 
That  it  will  quickly  drop;  my  day  is  dim. 
Thou  hast  stolen  that,  which  after  some  feu- 
hours 
Were  thine  without  offence;  and,  at  my  death 
Thou  hastseal'd  up  my  expectation: 
Thy  life  did  manifest  thou  lov'dst  me  not, 
A.nd  thou  wilt  have  o  ar'd  of  it. 

Thou  hid'sta  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts, 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart, 
To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  life. 
What !  canst  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  hour  ? 
Then  get  thee  gone  and  dig  my  grave  thyself; 
And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  ear 
That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 
Let  all  the  tears  that  should  bedew  my  hearse, 
Be  drops  of  balm,  to  sanctify  thy  head  : 
Only  compound  me  with  forgotten  dust 
Give  that  which  gave  thee  life,  unto  the  worms. 
Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees  ; 
For  now  a  time  is  come  to  rnock  at  form, 
Henry  the  Fifth  is  crown'd: — up,  vanity  ! 
Down,  royal  state!   All  you  sage  counsellors, 

hence ! 
And  to  the  English  court  assemble  now, 
From  ev'ry  region  apes  of  idleness ; 
Now,  neighboJi-conhnes,  purge  you  of  your 

scum : 
Have  you  a  ruffian  that  will  swear,  drink,  dance, 
Revel  the  night;  rob,  murder,  and  commit 
The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways- J 
Be  happy,  he  will  trouble  you  np  more  : 
England  shall  double  gild  his  treblcguilt : 
England  shall  give  him  office,  honor,  might : 
For  the  fifth  Hairy  from  curb'd  license  plucks 
The  muzzle  of  restraint,  and  the  wild  dog 
Shall  flesh  his  tooth  in  ev'ry  innocent. 
O  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows! 
When    that  my  care  could  not  withold  thy 

riots, 
W  hat  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care? 
O,  thou  w:lt  be  .i  wilderness  attain, 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants ! 


P.  If.  O  pardon  me,  my  liege!  but  for  my 

tears,  [kneeling. 

moist  impediments  unto  my  speech, 
I  had  forestall  d  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke, 
Ere  you  with  grief  had  spoke,  and  J  had  heyd 
The  course  of  it  so  far.     There  is  your  crown; 
And  He  that  wears  the  crown  immortally, 
Long  guard  it  yours!  If  I  affect  it  i 
Than  as  your  honor,  and  as  your  renoWn, 
Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rise 
(Which my  most  true  and  inward  duteous  spirit 
Teacheth),  this  prostrate  and  exterior  bending! 

n  witness  with  me,  when  1  here  came  in, 
And  foi  ,  d  no  course  of  breath  within  your 

Majesty, 
How  cold  it  struck  my  heart !   If  T  do  feign, 
O,  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die ! 
And  never  Use  to  show  the  incredulous  world 
The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed! 
Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead 
(And  dead   almost,   my   liege,   to  think  you 

were), 
I  spake  unto  the  crown,  as  having  sense, 
And  thus  upbraided jt.     "The  care  on  thee 

depending, 
Hath  fed  upon  the  body  of  my  father; 
Therefore,  thoubest  of  gold,  art  worst  of  gold  : 
Other,  less  fine  ill  Carat,  is  more  precious, 
Preserving  life  in  med'eine  potable  : 
But  thou  most  fine,   most  honor'd,   most  re 

nown'd,  [uege, 

Hast  eat  thy  bearer  up."   Thus,  my  most  royal 
Accusing  it,  I  put  it  on  my  head ; 
To  try  with  it — as  with  an  enemy 
That  had  before  my  face  murdered  my  father — 
The  quarrel  of  a  true  inheritor. 
But  if  it  did  infect  mv  blood  with  joy, 
Or  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride; 
If  any  rebel  or  vain  spirit  of  mine 
Did,  with  the  least  affection  of  a  welcome. 
Give  entertainment  to  the  might  of  it, 
I  jet  God  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  head: 
And  make  me  as  the  poorest  vassal  is, 
That  doth  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it! 

K.  Hen.  O  my  son ! 
Heaven  put  it  in  thy  mind,  to  take  it  hence, 
That  thou  might' st  win  the  more  thy  father's 
Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it.  [love, 

Come  hither,  Harry,  sit  thou  by  my  bed; 
And  hear,  I  think,  the  very  latest  counsel  [son, 
That  ever  I  shall  breathe.    Heaven  knows,  my 
By  what  by-paths,  and  indirect  crook'd  ways, 
I  met  this  crown  ;  and  1  myself  know  well, 
flow  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head: 
To  ihee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet, 
Better  opinion,  better  confirmation  ; 
For  all  the  soil  of  the  achievement  goes 
With  me  into  the  earth.     It  seem'd  in  me, 
But  as    an   honor    snatch'd  with  boisterous 

hand ; 
And  I  had  many  living,  to  upbraid 

in  of  it  by  their  assistances; 
v  hich  daily  grew  to  quarrel  and  to  bloodshed. 
Wounding  suppose  1  peace :  All  these  bold  fears, 
Thou  seest,  with  peril  I  have,answered : 
For  all  my  reign  hath  been  bnt  as  a  scene 
Acting  that  argument;  and  .now  my  death 

Chan:,;" 
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Changes  the  mode:  for  what  in  me  was  pur- 
apon  thee  in  a  much  fairer  sort:   [chas'd, 
Ski  thou  the  garland  wear'.-:  successively. 

\  et  tho'  thou  stand's*  more  sure  than  I  could  do, 
Thou  art  not  firm  enough,  since  grief-  are  green ; 
And  all  thy  friends,  which  thou  must  make  thy 

friends, 
Have  hut  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta'enout. 
By  whose  fell  working  I  was  first  advane'd, 
And  by  whose  pow'r  1  might  well  lodge  a  fear 
To  be  again  displac'd  :  which  to  avoid, 
1  cut  them  off;  and  had  a  purpose  now 
To  lead  out  many  to  the  Huh  Land; 
Lest  rest,  and  lying  still,  might  make  them  look 
Too  near  unto  my  slate.    Therefore,  my  Harry, 
Be  it  thy  course,  to  bnsv  giddy  minds        [out, 
\\  ith  foreign  cptarrcls;  that  action,  hence  home 
May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  davs. 
More  would  1,  hut  my  lungs  are  wasted  50, 
That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 
How  I  came  by  the  crown,  O  God,  forgive! 
And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  live  i 

P.  Htn.  My  gracious  liege, 
You  won  it,  wore  it,  kept  it,  gave  it  me; 
Then  plain  and  right  must  mv  possession  be: 
VI  hich  I,  with  more  than  with  a  common  pain, 
'Gainst  all  the  world  will  rightfully  maintain. 

Reflections  on  a  Crown. 

O  polish'd  perturbation!  golden  care! 
That  keeps  the  ports  of  .-lumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night — sleep  with  it  now ! 
Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet, 
As  he,  whose  brow,  with  homely  bingen  bound, 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night.'    O  Majesty! 
When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  hearer,  thou  dost  sit 
Like  a  rich  armor  worn  in  heat  of  day, 
That  scalds  with  safety. 

Gold. 
How  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt, 
When  gold  becomes  her  object ! 
For  this  the  foolish,  over-careful  fathers 
Have  broke  their  sleep  with  thoughts,  their 

brains  with  care, 
Their  bones  with  indu-trv; 
For  this  they  h  ive  engro^'d  and  pil'd  up 
The  canker' d  heaps  of  strange  achieved  gold ; 
For  this  thev  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  sons  with  arts  and  martial  exercises: 
When,  like  the  bee,  culling  from  ev'rv  flow'l 
The  virtuous  sweets,  [honey, 

Our  thighs  packed  with  wax,  our  mouths  with 
We  bring  it  to  the  hive  ;  and,  like  the  bee.-, 
Are  murder  d  for  our  pains. 

The  Chief  Justice  to  King  Henry  I',  ichom  he 
laid  imprisoned. 

— • — If  the  deed  were  ill, 
Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland, 
To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought ; 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench  ; 
To  trip  the  course  of  lav.-,  and  blunt  the  sword 
That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person  ; 
Nay,  more,  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image, 
And  mock  your  workings  in  a  second  body. 
Question  your  royal  thoughts,  m?kc  the  case 
Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son  :    [yours, 
Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  profan'd, 


See  your  most  dreadful  laws  so  loosely  slighted, 
Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdaina; 
And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part, 
And,  in  your  power,  soft  silencing  vour  son. 


§21.  THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  V. 

Shakes  pkare. 

Prologue. 
O,  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend, 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention ! 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act. 
And  monarchs  to  heboid  the  swelling  scene! 
Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself, 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars  ;  and,  at  his  heels, 
Leasht  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword, 
Crouch  for  employment.  [and  fire, 

Consideration. 
Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came, 
And  whipp'd  th'  offending  Adam  out  of  him, 
Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradise, 
To  envelop  and  contain  celestial  spirit-. 

King  Henry  V.  his  Perfection.,. 
Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity, 
And,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 
You  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a  prelate : 
Hear  him  debate  of  common-wealth  affairs, 
You  would  sav,  it  hath  been  all-in-all  his  study : 
List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 
A  fearful  battle  rendered  you  in  music. 
Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy, 
The  gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose, 
Familiar  as  his  garter  ;  that,  when  he  speaks, 
The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still, 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears, 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honey'd  sentences. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Bees. 
So  work  the  honey-bees: 
Creatures  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sort-.: 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad; 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings, 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds  ; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor:         [home 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold  ; 
The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  hones  ; 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burthens  at  his  narrow  gatej 
The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 
Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone. 

Warlike  Spirit. 
Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire, 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies: 
Now  thrive,  the  armorer-,  and  honor's  thought 
Reigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man: 
Thev  sell  the  pasture  now  to  buy  the  hi 
Following  the  mirror  of  all  Christian  Kit 
With  winged  heels,  as  English  Mercuri 
For  now  sits  expectation  in  the  air: 

And 
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And  hides  a  sword,  from  lull,  unto  the  point, 
"With  crowns  imperial,  crowns,  and  coronets, 
Promis'4  to  Harry  and  lm  followers. 
England. 
O  England  ! — model  to  thy  inward  greatness, 
Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart — 
What   mightst   thou  do,    that  honor    would 

do, 
Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural! 
lint  see  thy  fault  !    France  hath  in  thee  found 
A  nest  of  hollow  bosoms,  which  lie  fills       [ont 
With  treach'rous  crow  n  . 

False  Appearances. 

O!   how  thou  ha^t  with  jealousy  infected 
The  sweetness  of  affiance  !  show  men  dutiful: 
Why,  so  didst  thou:     seem    they   grave   and 
learned?  [mily? 

Why,  SO  didst  thou  :  come  they  of  noble  fa- 
Why,  so  didst,  thou:  seem  they  religious? 
Why,  so  did-t  thou:  or  are  they  spate  in  diet) 
Free  from  gross  passion,  or  of  mirth,  or  anger ; 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood; 
(•arnish'd  and  deck'd  in  modest  compliment ; 
Not  working  with  the  eye,  without  the  ear, 
And,  butin  purged  judgement,  trusting  neither? 
Such,  and  so  finely  boulted,  didst  thou  seem  : 
And  thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot, 
To  mark  the  full-fraught  man,  and  best  endued, 
With  some  suspicion. 

King  Henry  s  Character,  by  the  Constable  of 
France. 
You  are  too  much  mistaken  in  this  king  : 
Question  your  grace  the  late  ambassadors — 
With  what  great  state  he  heard  their  embassy  : 
How  well  supplied  with  noble  counsellors — 
How  modest  in  exception,  and,  withal, 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution — 
And  you  shall  find,  his  vanities  fore-spent 
Were  but  the  out-side  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 
Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly ; 
As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 
That  shall  first  spring,  and  be  most  delicate. 
Description  of  a  Fleet  setting  Sail. 
Suppose,  that  you  have  seen 
The  well-appointed  king  at  Hampton-pier 
Embark  his  royalty.;  and  his  brave  fleet 
\\  ith  silken  streamers  the  young  Phcebus  fan- 
ning, 
Play  with  your  fancies  :  and  in  them  behold, 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle,  ship-boys  climbing  : 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle,  which  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confus'd :   behold  the  threaden  sails, 
Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind, 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrow'd 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge.  [sea 

Description  of  Night  in  a  Camp. 
From  camp  to  camp,  thro'  the  foul  womb  of 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds,      [night, 
That  the  tix'd  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch  : 
Fire  answers  fire ;  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  face : 
Steed    threatens   steed,  in  high  and  boastful 
neighs,  [tents, 

Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear;  and  from  the 
The  armorers,  accomplishing  the  knight?, 


\A  ith  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up, 
G'ue  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 
The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  !  i 
And  the  third  bom-  ofdrow  name. 

Proud  of  their  numbers,  and  secure  m  soul, 
l'ii.'  confident  and  Qver-lusti   French 
Do  the  low-rated  hnglish  play  at  di( 
And  chide  the  Cl  :,t, 

Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  dotn  limp 
So  tediously  away'.   The  poor  co:ulemn»  ; 
Like  sacrifices,  by  their  watchful  fires      [li.i'i, 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  rumin 
The  morning's  danger'^  and  their  gesture  sad, 
Investing  lank  lean  cheeks,  and  war-worn  coats, 
Presented!  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts.  O,  now,  who  will  behold 
The  royal  captain  of  ibis  ruin'd  baud,        [tent, 
Walking   from   watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to 
Let  him  cry — praise  and  glory  on  bis  head  ! 
For  forth  he  goes,  and  visits  all  his  host; 
Bids  them  Rood  morrow,  with  a  modest  smile; 
And  calls  them — brothers,  friends,  and  coda- 
Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note      [trymen. 
How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him; 
Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  color 
Unto  the  wary  and  all-watched  night: 
But  freshly  looks,  and  overbears  attaint, 
With  cheerful  semblance,  and  sweet  majesty; 
That  ev'ry  wretch,  pining  ami  pale  before, 
Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks; 
A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun, 
His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  ev'ry  one, 
Thawing  cold  fear. 

The  Miseries  of  Royalty. 
O hard  condition!  twin-born  with  greatness, 
Subject  to  the  breath  of  every  fool,  [mg! 

Whose  sense  no  more  can  feel  his  own  wring- 
What  infinite  heart's-ease  must  kings  neglect, 
That  private  men  enjoy!  [too, 

And  what  have  kings,  that  privates  have  not 
Save  ceremony,  save  General  ceremony? 
And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony! 
What  kind  of  god  art  thou,  that  sufter'st  more 
Of  mortal  grief,  than  do  thy  worshippers? 
What  are  thy  rents?  what  are  thy  comings-in  ? 

0  ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth ! 
What  is  the  soul  of  adoration  ? 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form. 
Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men, 
Wherein  thou  art  less  happy,  being  fear'd, 
Than  they  in  fearing?  [sweet, 

What  dnnk'st  thou  oft,   instead   of  homage 
But  poison'd  flattery  ?  O,  be  sick,  great  great- 
And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure,     [ness, 
Think' st  thou,  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 
With  titles  blown  from  adulation? 
Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low-bending? 
Canst  thou,  when  thou  command'st  the  beg- 
gar's knee,  [dream 
Command  the  health  of  it?  No,  thou  proud 
That  plav'st  so  subtly  with  a  king's  repose: 

1  am  a  king,  that  find  thee ;  and  I  know, 
'Tis  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball, 
The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial. 
The  enter-tissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl, 
The  farsed  title  running  'fore  the  king, 

The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp, 
T  t  That 
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That  heat-  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world — 
No,  not  .ill  the-e,  thrice  gorgeous  ceremony, 
Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestieal, 
Can  sleep  so  soundly  a*  the  \\  retched  slave  ; 
Who,  with  a  body  i  1 1 1"  <  t ,  and  vacant  mind, 
(  im  to  rest,craaun'd  with  distressful  bread  5 

Never  sees  horrid  night,  the  child  of  hell ; 
like  a  lacquey,  from  the  rise  to  set, 

-  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  all  night 
Sleeps  in  Elysium  3  next  day,  after  dawn, 
Doth  ri-e,  aiid  help  Hj  perion  to  his  horse  : 
And  follows  to  the  ever-running  year, 
With  profitable  labor,  to  his  grave; 
And.  Imt  for  ceremony,  such  a  wretch,  [sleep, 

ing  up  da\s  with  toil,  and  nights  with 
Hath  the  fore  hand  and  'vantage  of  a  king. 

A  D.  cription  of  the  miserable  Stute  of  the 
English  Army. 
Von  island  carrions  de?p'rate  of  their  bones, 
ni-favor'dly  become  the  morning  field  : 
Their  ragged  curtains  poorly  are  let  !" 
And  our  air  shake-  them  passim  sconrrful.lv. 

nkrupt  in  their  beggar'd  host, 
faintly  through  a  rusty  beaver  peeps. 
Their  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks, 
With  torch-staves  in  their  hands:  and  the  poor 

jades 
Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hide  and 
hips;  [eves, 

The  sum  down-roping  from  their  pale  (lead 
And  in  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  giinmal  bit 
Lie-  foul  with  chew'd  grass,  stil  1  and  motionless : 
And  their  executors,  the  knavish  crows, 
Li.  o'er  them  all,  impatient  for  their  hour. 

King   Henry's   Speech    before    the   Battle  of 
Agincourt. 
He  that  out-lives  thisday,and  comes  safe  home, 
V\  ill  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  nam'ci, 
And  rousi-  him  at  the  name,  of  Crispian. 
lie  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age, 
Will  vearhon  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbour, 
And  s'av  To-inorrow  is  St.  Crispian  ! 
Thed  will  he  strip  his  sleeve, and  show  his  scars ; 
Old  men  forget;  yet  shall  not  all  forget, 
But  they'll  remember,  with  advantages, 
\\  but  feats  they  did  that  day:  then  shall  our 

oaa 
Familiar  in  their  mouths,  as  household  wot  ck, 
Harry  the  King,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 
Warwick  andTalbotj  Sahsfeurjrand  Gkxster, 
their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembcr'd. 
Description  of  the  Earl  of  York's  Death. 
He  smil'd  me  in  the  face,  gave  me  his  hand, 
And.  with  a  feeble  gripe,  says,  "Dear  my  lord, 

immend  my  sen  ice  to  my  sovereign."' 
So  did  lie  turn,  and  over  Suffolk's  neck 
He  threw  his  wounded  arm,  and  kiss'd  his  lips  • 
And  so,  esppus'd  to  death,  with  blood  he  seal  d 
A  testament  of  noble-ending  love. 

and  sweet  manner  of  it  iore'd 
re  from   me  which  I  would  have 
StOpp'd  ; 
But  I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me, 
And  all  my  mother  came  into  ntin.e.C)es, 
And  gave  me.  up  to  tears. 


The  Miseries  of  War. 

Her  \inc,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 
I  npruneddies:  her  hedges  even  pleach' d, 

Like  prisoners,  widely  over-grown  with  hair, 
Put  forth  disorder  (1  twigs :   her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hcinloc,  and  rank  fumitory, 
Doth  root  upon;  while  that  the  coulter  rusts, 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery: 
The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 
The  freckled  cowslip,  burnet.and  green  clover, 
Wanting  the  scythe,  withal  uncorrected,  rank, 
Conceives  by  idleness;  and  nothing  teems, 
But  hateful  ducks, rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs, 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility. 


§  22.  THE  1st  PART  OF  HENRY   VI. 

SHAK.SPEARE- 

Glory. 
Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water; 
Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself, 
Till  by  broad  spreading  it  disperse  to  nought. 
Marriage. 
For  marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth, 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship. 

For  what  is  wedlock  forced  but  a  hell, 
An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife  ? 
Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  forth  bliss, 
And  is  a  pattern  of  celestial  peace. 


§  23.  THE  2d  PART  OF  HENRY  VL 

Shakspeare. 

A  resolved  ambitious  Woman. 
Follow  I  must,  I  cannot  go  before, 
While  Glo'ster  bears   this  base  and  humble 

mind. 
Were  1  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 
I  would  remove  thesetedious  stumbling-blocks. 
And  smooth  my  way  upon  their  headless  necks, 
And,  being  a  woman,  I  will  not  be  slack 
To  play  my  part  in  fortune's  pageant. 

Tin   Lord  ever  to  be  remembered. 
Let  never  day  or  night  unhallow'd  pass, 
But  still  remember  what  tiie  Lord  hath  done. 
Eleanor  to  the  Duke  of  Glo'ster,  when  doing 
Penance. 
For,  whilst  I  think  I  am  thy  married  wife. 
And  thou  a  prince,  protector  of  this  land, 
\i\  thinks  I  should  not  thus  he  led  along, 
Maii'd  up  in  shame,  with  papers  on  my  b 
And  follow'd  with  a  rabble,  that  rejoice 
To  see  my  tears,  and  hear  my  deep-felt  g 
The  ruthless  flint  doth  cut  my  tender  feet; 
And,  when  1  start,  the  envious  people  laugh, 
And  bid  me  be  advised  how  I  tread. 
Silent  "Resentment  deepest. 
Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is 
deep  ; 
And  ill  bis  simple  show  he  harbours  treason. 

I  guilty  Countenance. 
Upon  the  e\ c-balls  murd'rous  tyranny 
Sits,  in  gri<ra  majesty^  to  fright  the  world. 
Description  of  a  murdered  Person. 
See  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face! 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost, 

Of 
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Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless, 
Being  .ill  descended  to  the  laboring  heart; 
\\  ho,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death, 
Attracts  the  same-  for  aidance 'gainst  the.  enemy  : 
Which  with  the  heart  there  cools,  and  neer 

returneth 
To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 
But,  see,  his  face  is  Mack,  and  full  of  1  ' 

e-balls  further  out  than  when  he  liv'd, 
Staring  full  ghastly,  like  a  strangled  man  : 
His  hair  uprear'd,  his  nostrils  stretch'd  with 

ghng; 
Mis  hands  abroad display'd,  as  one  thai 
And  tugs' d  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  sub- 
dued. _        _  [ing; 
Look  on  the  she<  ts  :  his  hair,  you  see,  isstick- 
llis  well-proportion'd  beard  made  rough  and 

rugged, 
Like  to  the  summers  com  by  tempest  lodgd. 
It  cannot  be  but  he  was  murder'd  he 
The  least  of  all  the  e  signs  were  probable. 

A  good  Conscience. 
What  stronger  breast-plate  than  a  heart  un- 
tainted ? 
Thrice  is  he  arm'd,  that  hath  his  quarrel  just : 
And  he  but  naked,  though  lock'd  up  in  steel, 
AYhosc  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

Remorseless  Hatred. 
A  plague  upon   'em!    wherefore   should  I 

curse  them? 
Would  curses  kill. as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan, 
I  wOuld  invent  as  hitter  searching  terms, 
As  curs  d,  as  harsh,  as  horrible  to  hear, 
Deliver'd  strongly  through  my  fixed  teeth, 
"With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate. 
As  lean-fat' d  envy  in  her  loathsome  cave  : 
My  tongue  should   stumble  in. mine  earnest 

words : 
Mine  eyes  should  sparkle  like  the  beaten  flint ; 
Mine  hair  be  fix'd  on  end  like  one  dish 
Ay,  c\'rv  joint  should  seem  to  curse  and  ban  ; 
And  even  now,  my  burden  d  heart  would  break. 
Should  I  not  curse  them.  Poison  he  their  drink  ! 
Gall,  worse  than  gall,  the  daintiest  that  they 

Their  sweetest  shade,  a  grove  of  cypress  trees! 

Their  chiefest  prospect,  murdering  basilisks  ! 
Their  softest  touch,  as  smart  as  lizards'  sting- ; 
Their  music,  frightful  as  the  serpent's  hiss  ; 
And  boding  scrieh-ov.  1;  make  the  concert  full ! 
All  the  foul  terrors  in  dark-seated  hell — 

Now,  by  the  ground  that  I  am  banish'!  from, 
\\  ell  could  I  curse  away  a  winter's  night, 
Though  standing  naked  on  a  mountain  top, 
Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass  grow. 
Purling  Lovers. 

And  banished  I  am,  if  but  from  thee. 
Go,  speak  not  to  me,  even  now  be  gone — 
O,  go  not  yet!  even  thus  two  friends  condemn'd 
Embrace,   and   kiss,    and    take  ten  thousand 

leaves, 
I.oather  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. — 
Yet,  now  farewell;  and  farewell  life  with  thee! 

Stiff.  Thus  is  poor  Suffolk  ten  time.-,  ba. 


Once  by  the  king,  and  three   times  thrice  by 

thee ! 
'Tis  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wert  thou  hence; 
A  wilderness  is  populous  enough, 
So  Suffolk  had  thy  heavenly  company: 
For  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself, 
W  ith  every  stveral  pleasure  in  the  world  ! 
And  where  thou  art  not,  desolation. 

.  with  I  in  Person  beloved,  preferable  ttt 
part: 
If  I  depart  from  thee,  I  cannot  live  : 
And  in  tli)  sight  to  die,  what  were  it  else, 
hut  like  a  pleasant  slumber  in  thy  lap  ! 
Here  could  I  breathe  my  soul  into  the  air, 
As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe, 
Dying  with  mother's  dug  between  its  lips. 
The  Death-lwl  Horrors  of  a  guilty  Conscience. 

Bring  me  unto  my  trial  when  you  will. 
Died  he  not  in  his  bed?  Where  should  be  die  ? 
Can  1  make  men  li\  e,  whether  they  will  or  no? 
O!    torture  me  no  more,  I  will  confess — 
Alive  again?  Then  show  me  where  he  is; 
I'll  give  a  thousand  pounds  to  look  upon  him — 
He  hath  no  eves,  the  dust  hath  blinded  them. 
Comb   down' his  hair;  look!   look!  it  stands 

upright, 
Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  my  winged  soul ! 
Ci\e  me  some  drink;  and  bid  the  apothecary 
Bring  the  strong  poison  that  I  bought  of  him. 
Night. 
The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea ; 
And  now  loud  howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades 
That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night; 
Who  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  i:. 

wings,  [jaws 

Clip  dead  men's  graves,  and  from  their  misty 
Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  air. 
Kent. 
Kent,  in  the  commentaries  Ca?sar  writ, 
Is  term'd  the  civil'st  place  of  all  this  isle: 
Sweet  is  the  country,  because  full  of  riches; 
The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy. 
Lord  Says  Apology  for  himself. 
Justice,  with" favor,  have  I  always  done; 
Prayers  and  tears  have  mov'J  me,  gifts  could 

never. 
When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands, 
Kent  to  maintain,  the  ling,  the  realm,  and  you? 

:ifts  have  I  bestow 'd  on  learned  clerks 
Because  my  book  preferr'd  me  to  the  king: 
And — seeing  ignorance  is  the  curse  oi'  Cod, 
Knowledge  "the  wing  wherewith    we    fly  to 

heaven, 
Unless  vou  he  possess'd  with  devilish  spirits, 
You  cannot  but  forbear  to  murder  me. 


<  24.  THE  THIRD  PART  OF  HENRY  VI. 

Shakspeare. 
The  Transports  of  a  Crown, 
— Do  but  think 
How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  ciown  ; 
Within  whose  circuit  is  Elysium, 
And  all  that  poets  feign  ot'bliss  and  joy. 
A  hungry  Lion. 
So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the  wretch 

T 1  'j  That 
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his  devouring  paws ; 
-<>  he  walk-  insultingo'er  his  prey  ; 
And  so  ho  come>  to  rend  his  limbs  asunder. 
The  D  .  on  tin  gallant  Behaviour  of 

My  som — God  knows  what  hath  bechane'd 
them  :  [selves 

But  this  I  know — they  have  demean'd  them- 
Like  men  born  to  renown,  bj  life,  or  death. 
Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me, 
And  thrice  cried,   !' Courage,  father!   right  it 

out !" 
And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  mv  side, 
With  purple  falchion  painted  to  the  hilt 
]n  blood  of  those  that  bad  encounter  d  him: 
And  when  the  hardiest  warriors  did  retire, 
llichard  cried,  "Charae!  and  give  no  foot  of 
ground ! 

tied,  "  Acrown,  or  else  a  glorious  tomb! 
"  A  sceptre,  or  else  an  earthly  sepulchre!" 

this  we  charg'd  again :  but  out,  alas! 
We  bodg'd  again  ;  as  I  have  seen  a  swan 
\V  ith  booties-  labor  swim  against  the  tide, 
And  spend  her  strength  with  over-matching 

waves. 
A  Fathir's  Passion  on  the  Murder  of  a  favorite 
Child. 
O  tiger's  heart,  wrapp'd  in  a  woman's  hide  ! 
How  couldst  thou  drain   the  life-blood  of  the 
To  bid  the  father  wipe  his  eves  withal,   [child, 
And  yet  be  seen  to  hear  a  woman's  face  ? 
"W  omen  arc  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible; 
Thou  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorse- 
less. 


That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 
Would   not  have   touch  d,  would    not    have 

stain'd  with  blood : 
But  you  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable — 
O,  ten  times  more  than  timers  df  Hyrcanfo. 
See,  ruthless  queen,  a  hapless  father's  t.  i 
This  cloth  thou  dipp'st  in  blood  of  my  sweet 

boy, 
And  1  with  tears  do  wash  the  lilood  away. 
Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boast  oi 'this  : 
And,  if  thou  tell  st  the  heavy  story  right, 
Upon  my  soul,  the  hearers  will  shed  tears  ; 
Yea,  even  my  foes  willshed  fast  falling  tears, 
And  say,  "  Alas,  it  was  a  piteous  deed  !" 
ThfDuhe  oj  Yorkin Battle. 
i\Icthought,he  bore  him  in  the  thickest  troop, 
■\«,  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat ; 
Or  es  a  bear,  encompass"  d  round  with  rl 
Who  having  pinch' d  afew,  and  made  them  cry, 
The  rest  stand  all  aloof,  and  bark  at  him. 

The  Morning. 
See  how  the  morning  ope=  her  golden  gntes, 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glonou     un  ! 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  Of  youth, 
Trimm'd  like  a  younker  prancing  to  hi-  love  ! 
The  Morning's  Dawn. 
The  battle  fates  like  to  the  morning's  war, 
When    dying  clouds  contend  with  growing 

light  j 
What  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails, 
.  neither  call  it  perfect  day  nor  ni/ht. 


Tnc  Blessings  of  a  Shepherd**  Lift 

( )  God  !  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life, 
no  better  than  a  homely  swam; 
!,  as  1  do  i. 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point, 
Tiier  I  lutes  how  they  run  : 

How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete, 
How  man\  hours  bring  about  the  day, 
How  manj  days  will  finish  up  the  year, 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live: 
When  tliis  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times: 
So  many  hours  must  1  tend  my  flock  ; 
So  many  hours  must  1  take  my  rest; 
Sb  many  hours  must  I  contemplate; 
S  i  man)  I  tours  must  1  sport  myself; 
So  many  days,  my  ewes  have  been  with  young: 
So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean; 
So  many  months,  ere  I  shall  sheer  the  fleece  : 
So  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and 

years, 
Pass'd  over  to  the  end  they  were  created, 
Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 
Alt,  what  a  life  were  this!   how  sweet!   how 

lovely ! 
Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 
To  shepherds,  looking  on  their  silly  sheep, 
Than  cloth  a  rich  embroider' d  canopy 
To  kings,  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery  ? 
O,  yes,  it  doth  ;  a  thousand-fold  it  doth. 
And  to  conclude  the  shepherd's  homely  curd.-, 
His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 
His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade, 
All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys, 
Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicatcs, 
His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup, 
His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed, 
When  ce.re,  mistrust,  and  treason  wait  on  him. 

Mob. 

Look,  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face, 
\f.i  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again, 
Obeying  with  my  wind,  when  I  do  blow, 
And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows, 
Commanded  always  by  the  greater  gust ; 
Such  is  the  lightness  of  your  common  men. 

./  Simile  on  ambitious  Thoughts. 

Why,  then,  I  do  but  dream  on  sovereignty; 
Like  one  thai  stands  upon  a  promontory, 
And  spies  a  far-offshore  where  he  would  tread, 
Wishing  bis  fooj  wire  equal  with  his  eye! 
And   chides   the  sea  that   sunders  him  from 

thence, 
Saving — he'll  lade  it  dry,  to  have  his  way. 

Gloucester's  Deforn  ty. 
Why,  love  forswore  me  in  m)  mothers  womb: 
And,  for  I  should  no!  deal  in  her  soft  laws, 
She  (till  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe 

ink  mineurm  up  like  a  wither'd  shrub  ; 
To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back. 
Where  -it-  deformity  to  mock  my  body; 
To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size; 
To  disproportion  me  in  every  part ; 
Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlick'd  bear-whelp, 
That  carries  no  impression  like  the  dam. 
\pd  am  I  then  a  man  to  be  belov'd  ? 

Gloucester's 
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Gloucester's  Dissimulation. 
#      Why,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  while  I  smile: 
And  crv,  content,  to  that  which  grieves  my 

heart ; 
•\a:i  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears; 
And  frame  my  lace  to  all  occasions: 
I'll  drown  more  sailors  than  the  mermaid  shall : 
I'M  slay  more  gazers  than  the  basilisk  ; 
I'll  play  the  orator  as  Well  as  Nestor, 
Deceive  more  slilv  than  Ulysses  could, 
And,  like  a  Sinon,  take  another  Troy : 
I  can  add  colors  to  the  cameleon  ; 
Change  shapes  with  Proteus,  for  advantages, 
And  set  the  murd'rous  Machiavel  to  school. 
Can  I  do  this,  and  cannot  get  a  crown  ? 
Henry  VI.  on  Ids  own  Lenity. 

Ihav<  not  stopp'd  mineears  to  theirdemands, 
Nor  posted  off  their  suits  with  slow  delays; 
My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 
My  mildness  huh  allayed  their  swelling  griefs, 
My  mercy  dried  their  water-flowing  teaw. 
I  have  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth, 
Nor  much  oppress'd  them  with  great  subsidies, 
Nor  forward  of  revenge,  tho'  they  much  err'd. 
The  Earl  of  Warwick s  dying  Speech. 

Ah,  who  is  nigh?  Come  to  me,  friend  or  foe, 
And  tell  me  who  is  victor,  York  or  M  arwick? 
Why  ask  1  that?  My  mangled  body  shows; 
My  blood,  my  want  of  strength,  my  sick  heart 
That  I  must  yield  mj  body  to  the  earth,  [shows 
And,  by  my  fall,  the  conquest  to  my  foe. 

Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge, 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle, 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept ; 
Whose  top-branch  overpeerd  Jove's  spreading 
tree,  [wind. 

And  keep  low  shrubs  from  winter's  powerful 
These  eyes,  that  now  are  diinm'd  with  deaths 

black  veil, 
Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day  sun, 
To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world. 
The  -wrinkles  in  my  brows,   now  fill'd  with 
\\  ere  liken  d  oft  to  kinglv  sepulchres ;    [blood, 
For  wholiv'd  king,  but  I  could  dig  his  grave? 
And  who  durst  smile  when  Warwick  bent  his 

brow  ? 
Lo,  now  my  glory  smear  d  in  dust  and  blood  ! 
My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had, 
Ken  now  forsake  me;  and,  of  all  my  lands, 
|   Is  nothing  left  me,  but  my  body's  length. 
Queen  Margaret's  Speech  before  the  Battle  of 
Tewkesbury. 

Lords,   Knights,  and  Gentlemen,  what  I 
should  say, 
My  tears  gainsay  ;  for  every  word  I  speak, 
Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  my  eyes,     [reign, 
Therefore,  no  more  but  this :  Henry,  yoursove- 
Is  prisoner  to  the  foe,  his  state  usurp  d, 
His  realm  a  slaughter-house,  his  subjects  slain, 
His  statutes  cancell'd,  and  his  treasure  spent ; 
And  yonder  is  the  wolf  that  makes  this  spoil : 
You  fight  injustice:  then, in  God's  name,  lords, 
Be  valiant,  and  give  signal  to  the  fight. 

Omens  on  the  Birth  of  Richard  III. 

The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign  ; 

The  night-crow  cried,  a  boding  luckless  tune  ; 


Dogs  bowl'd,  and  hideous  tempests  shook  down 

• 
The  raven  rook'd  her  on  the  chimney's  I     >, 
And  chattering  pyes  in  dismal  discord  sung: 
Thy  mother  fell  more  than  a  mother's  pain, 
And  vet  brought   forth  less  than  a  mother's 
To  wit — an  indigest,  deformed  Lump,     [hope. 
Noj  like  the  I  u  a  goodly  tree. 

hadst  thou  in  thy  head  when  thou  wast 

dry — thou  cam's)  to  bite  the  world  : 
And,  if  the  rest  be  true  which  I  have  heard. 
Thou  cam'st  "into  the  world  with  th  legs 

forward." 


§  25.  THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  VIII. 
Shakspbarb. 

Anger. 
— To  climb  steep  hills, 
Requires  slow  pr.ee  at  first.     Anger  is  like 
A  full-hot  horse;  who,  being  allow'd  his  way, 
Self-mettle  tires  him. 

Action  to  he  carried  on  with  Uetoluiion. 

If  I  am 

Traduc'd  by  ignorant  tongues,  which  neither 
My  faculties,  nor  person,  vet  will  be      [know 
The  chronicles  of  my  dojng — let  me  say, 
Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtuemustgo  through.  We  must  notstint 
Our  necessary  actions,  in  the  fear 
To  cope  malicious  censurers;  which  ever, 
As  rav'nous  fishes,  do  a  vessel  follow 
That  is  ncw-trimm'd;  but  benefit  no  further 
Than  vainly  longing.     What  we  oft  do  best, 
Bv  side  interpreters,  once  weak  ones,  is 
Not  ours,  or  not  allow'd;  what  worst,  as  oft 
Hitting  a  grosser  quality,  is  cried  up 
For  our  best  act.     If  we  shall  stand  stMI, 
In  fear  our  motion  will  be  mock'd  or  carp'd  at. 
We  should  take  root  here,  where  we  sit,  or  sit 
State-statues  only. 

rfew  Customs. 

New  customs, 

Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous, 
Nay,  let  'em  be  unmanly,  yet  are  follow'd. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  s  'Prayer for  the  King. 

May  he  live 

Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  his  years  ! 
Ever" beloved,  and  loving,  may  his  rule  be! 
And,  when  old  time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end, 
Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument ! 
Dependants  not  to  be  too  much  trusted  by  great 
Men. 
This  from  a  d\  ing  man  receive  as  certain  : 
Where  you  are  liberal  of  your  loves  and  coun- 
sels, [friends, 
Be  sure  you  be  not  loose:  for  those  you  make 
And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  per- 
ceive 
The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 
Like  water  from  ye,  never  found  again 
But  where  they  mean  to  sink  ye. 
A  good  Wife. 

A  loss  of  her, 

That,  like  a  jewel,  has  hung  twentv  years 
About  his  neck,  yet  never  lost  her  lustre: 
Of  her,  that  loves  him  with  that  excellence 
That  angels  love  good  men  with  ;  even  of  her 
°  Tn  Thai 
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That  when  the  greatest  stroke  of  fortune  falls. 
Will  bless  a  king. 

The  B  S     lion. 

"Us  better  to  be  lowly  born, 

And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glitt'ring  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

n  Catharine's  Speech  lo  her  Husband. 

Alas,  Sir, 

In  what  have  I  offended  yon  ?  What  cause 
Hath  mv  behaviour  given  to  your  displeasure, 
That  thus  yon  should  proceed  to  put  me  off, 
And  take  your  good  grace  from  me?  Heaven 

witness, 
I  have  been  to  yon  a  true  and  humble  wife, 
At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable  : 
1 .'  er  in  fear  to  kindle  your  dislike, 

abject  to  vour  count'nancc  :  glad  or  sorry 
As  I  -aw  it  inchn'd.     When  was  the  hour, 
I  ever  contradicted  vour  desire,  [friends 

<>r  made  it  not  mine  too:     Which   of  your 
Have  I  not  strove  to  love,  although  I  knew 
He  were  mine  enemv?  What  friend  of  mine, 
That  hid  to  him  deriv'd  vour  anger,  did  I 
Continue  in  my  liking?   nay,  save  notice, 
Hewas  fromthencedischargd?  Sir, call  to  mind 
That  I  have  been  your  v\  lie,  in  this  obedience, 
L  pward  of  twenty  years ;  and  have  been  bles  -  d 
With  many  children  by  you.  If,  in  the  course 
And  process  of  this  time,  you  can  report, 
And  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honor  aught, 
My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty, 
Against  your  sacred  person,-  in  God's  name 
Turn  me  away;  and  let  the  foul'st  contempt 
Shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up 
To  the  sharpest  kind  of  justice. 
Queen  Catharine's  Speech  to  Cardinal  JV'ohcy. 

You  are  meek,  and  humble  mouth'd; 

You  sign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seem- 
ing 
With  meekness  and  humility  :  but  your  heart 
Is  cramm'dwith  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride. 
You  have,  by  fortune,  and  his  highness'  fa- 
vors, [mounted, 
Cone  slightly  o'er  low  steps ;  and  .now  are 
Y\  here  pow'rs  are   your   retainers:  and  your 

words, 
Domestics  to  you,  serve  your  will,  as't  please 
Yourself  pronounce  their  office.  I  must  tell  you, 
\  on  fender  more  your  person's  honor,  than 
Yo'ir  hi^h  profession  spiritual. 
King  Henry's  Character  of  Queen  Catharine. 
That  man  i'  the  world  who  shall  report  he  has 
A  better  wife,  let  hiin  in  nought  be  trusted, 
For  speaking  false  in  that:  Thou  art,  alone, 
(If  thy  rare  qualities,  sweet  gentleness, 
Thy  meekness  saint-like,  wife-like  government, 
Obeying  in  commanding,  and  thy  parts 
Sovereign  and  pious  else,  could  but  speak  thee 
The  queen  of  earthly  queens.  [out) 

On  her  own  Merit. 
Have  I  liv'd  thus  long  (let  me  speak  myself, 
Since  virtue  finds  no  friends)  a  wife,  a  true  one? 
A  woman  (I  dare  say  without  vain-glory) 
Never  yet  branded  with  suspicion  ? 
Have  I  with  all  my  full  affection 


Still  met  the  king?  lov'd  him  next   Heaven? 

obey'd  him  ? 
Been,  out  of  fondness,  superstitious  to  him  ? 
Almost  forgot  my  prayers  to  content  him  ? 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  ?  'Tis  not  well,  lords, 
Bring  me  a  constant  woman  to  her  husband, 
One  that  ne'er  dream' d  a  joy  beyond  his  plea- 
sure ; 
And  to  that  woman,  when  she  has  done  most. 
Yet  I  will  add  an  honor — a  great  patience. 

Queen  Catharine  compared  to  a  Lilly. 

Like  the  lilly,  [ri.-h'd, 

That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field,  and  rlou- 
l'll  hang  my  head,  and  perish. 

Oh  dience  to  Princes. 
The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience, 
So  much  they  love  it :   but  to  stubborn  spirits 
They  swell  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms. 
Horror,  its  outward  Effects. 

Some  strange  commotion 

Is  in  his  brain  :   he  bites  his  lip,  and  starts; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground. 
Then  lays  his  finger  on  bis  temple  ;  straight 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait ;  then  stops  again, 
Strikes  his  breast  hard  ;  and  anon  he  C8 
Ilis  eve  against  the  moon  :   in  most  Strange  po 
We've  seen  him  set  himself.  [tures 

Firm  Allegiance. 

Though  perils  did 

Abound  as  thick  as  thought  could  make  'cm, 
Appear  in  forma  as  horrid  ;  yet  my  duty,     [and 
As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood, 
Should  the  approach  of  this  wild  river  break, 
And  stand  unshaken  yours. 

Anger,  its  external  Effects. 
What  sudden  anger's  this?  How  have  I  reap'd 
He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin         [it? 
Leap'd  from    his  eyes  :    so  looks  the   chafed 
lion  [him  ; 

Upon  the   daring  huntsman   that   has  gall'd 
Then  makes  him  nothing. 

Falling  Greatness. 

Nay,  then  farewell !       [a;reatnO"  ; 

T   have  touch'd    the  highest  point  of  all  my 
And,  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting.     I  shall  fall, 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening, 
And  no  man  see  me  more. 

The  Vicissitudes  of  Life. 
So  farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man  :  To  day  be  puis  forth 
The  tender   leaves  of  hope,   to-morrow  blos- 
soms, [him  : 
And    bears  his  blushing  honors  thick    upon 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost  ; 
And  when  he  think,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.     I  ha\c  ventur'd, 
Like  little  wanton  boys,  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  BUmmeF9  in  a  sea  of  glory; 
But  far  beyond    my  depth:    my  hig'i-blown 
pride  me. 
At  length  broke,  under  me;  and  now  his  left 
Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 

Vain 
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Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye  ! 
I  feci  my  heart  new  opeflfd.  O,  howwretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favors! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  anile  we  would  aspire  to, 
The  6weet  aspect  of  princes,  and  our  rtnn, 
.More  pangs  and  fears  than  war  or  women  have, 
And,  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 

Never  to  hope  again. 

Cardinal  Wolsey't  Speech  to  Cromwell. 
Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
lu  all  my  miseries;  but  thou  hast  fore  d  me 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  worrfan. 
Let's  dryoureyes:  and  thus  Ur  hear  me,  Crom- 
well ; 
And,  when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  he. 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  men- 
tion [thee; 
Of  me  mustmore  be  hoard,  say,  then,  1  taught 
Say,  Wblsey,  that  once  rode  the  waves  of  glory, 
And  sounded  all  the  depths   and  shoals  of  ho- 
nour, 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  tho'  thy  master  miss'd  it, 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  v\  hich  ruin'd  me, 
Cromwell,  1  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition  ; 
By  that  SIP  fell  the  angels;  how  ran  man  ihen, 
C'i'h'  image  of  his  Maker)  hope  to  win  hy't? 
Love  thyself  last ;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate 

thee; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues.  Be  just,  and  fear  not: 
Let  all  the  ends  thon  aim'st  at.  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's  and  truth's;  then  if  thou  fall'st,  U 

Cromwell, 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr.    Serve  the  king ; 

And,  pr'vthee,  lead  me  in  : 

There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have, 
To  the  last  penny  :   'tis  the  king's :    My  robe, 
And  my  integrity  to  Heaven,  is  all  [well, 

I  dare  now  call  mine  own.  O  Cromwell,  Crom- 
Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  w  ith  half  the  zeal 
I  serv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies! 
Applause. 
Such  a  noise  arose 
As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest, 
As  loud,  and  to  as  many  tunes:    Hats,  cloaks, 
(Doublets,    I  think)  flew  up ;  and,  had  their 

faces 
Been  loose,  this  day  they  had  been  lost.  Such  joy 
I  never  saw  before.     Great-bellied  women, 
That  had  not  half  a  week  to  go,  like  ranis 
In  the  old  time  of  war,  would  shake  the  press, 
And  make  'em  reel  before  'em.  Xo  man  living 
Could  say,  "  this  is  my  wife,'"  there;  all  were 
So  strangely  in  one  piece.  [woven 

Cardinal  Jf'o/sn/'s  Death. 
At  last,  witheasyroads,  he  came  to  Leicester, 
Lodg'd  in  the  abbey ;  where  the  rev' rend  abbot, 
\\  itn  all  his  convent,  honorably  receiv'd  him  ; 
To  w  horn  he  gave  these  words :  •  •  O  father  abbot, 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state, 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ve : 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity  !" 
So  went  to  bed :  where  eagerly  his  sickness 


Pursued  him  still;  and,  three  nights  after  this, 
About  the  hour  of  eight  ( which  he  himself 
Foretold  should  be  hi     last  ),  full  of  repentance, 
Continual  meditations,  tears  and  sorrow, 
lie  gave  his  honors  ho  the  world  again, 
1  lis  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace. 
//is  J 'ices  and  Virtues. 
So  may  he  rest ;  his  faults  he  gently  on  him! 
Yet  thus  far  Griffith,  givemeleavc  to  speak  him, 
And  yet  with  charity — he  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himsclfwith  princes:  one,  that  by  suggestion 
Tied  all  the  kingdom:  simony  was  fair  play; 
His  own  opinion  was  his  law  :  I'  the  presence 
He  would  say  untruths  ;    and  be  ever  double, 
Both  in  his  words  and  meaning:  He  was  never, 
Hut  where  he  went  to  ruin,  pitiful: 
His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty! 
But  his  performance,   as  he  now  is,    nothing. 
Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
The  clergy  ill  example. 
Grrff.   NoMe  Madam, 
Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass;  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.     --.-.-__.. 
-...-.  —  ..  This  cardinal, 
Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 
Was   fashion'd   to   much   honor.     From   his 

cradle 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one; 
Fxceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading? 
Loft)  and  sour  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not; 
But,  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as 

summer. 
And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting 
(Which  was  a  sin),  yet  in  bestowing,  madam. 
He  was  most  princely;  ever  witness  for  him, 
Those  twins  of  learning  that  he  rais'd  in  you, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford!  one  of  which  fell  with 

him, 
Unwilling  to  out-live  the  good  lie  did  it : 
The  other,  though  unfinished,  yet  so  famous. 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising. 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  Ins  virtue. 
His  overthrow  heap'd  happiness  upon  him; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself, 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little. 
And,  to  add  greater  honor--  to  his    [ 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  God. 
Malicious  Men. 

Men  that  make 

Envy  and  crooked  malice  nourishment, 

Dare  bite  the  best. 

A  Church-Man. 

Love  and  meekness,  Lord, 

Become  a  churchman  better  than  ambition  . 
AA  in  straying  souls  with  modesty  again, 
Cast  none  away. 

Inhumanity. 

Tis  a  cruelty, 

To  load  a  falling  man. 

Archbishop  Cratimcr's  Prophecy. 

Let  me  speak,  Sir, 

ForHeav'n  now  bids  me;  and  the  words  I  uttej 
Let  none  think  flattery,   for  they'll  find  them 

truth, 
This  royal  infant  (Heaven  still  move  about  her') 
Tb>  ugh  in  a  cradle ,  yet  now  promises 
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id,  thousand  blessings, 
Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness.  She  shafi  l>e 
(But  kw  now  living  can  behold  that  cooduess) 
A  pattern  to  all  prince.-  living  with  her. 
And  all  that  shall  succeed:  Sheha  was  never 
More  covetous  of  wisdom,  and  fair  virtue, 
Than   this  blest  soul  shall  be.   All  princely 

graces, 
That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  i'    -. 
N  ithall  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good,  [her. 
Shall  still  he  doubled  on  her.  Truth  shall  nurse 
Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her; 
She  shall  be  lov'd  and  i'ear'd.     Her  own  shall 

bless  her; 
Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  beaten  corn, 
And  hang   their  heads  with   sorrow.     Good 

grows  with  her. 
In  her  days  ever.-  nun  <hall  eat  in  safetv, 
Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants  ;  and  sing 
The  merrysongsof  peaceto  all  his  n<  ighbours. 
God  shall  he  truly  known:  and  those  about  hejr 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honor, 
And  bv  those  claim   their  greatness,  not  by 

blood. 
Norshall  this  peace  sleep  with  her;  but,  as  when 
The  bird  of  wonderdits,  the  maiden  phoenix, 
Her  ashes  now  create  another  heir, 
As  great  in  admiration  as  her-clt"; 
So  shall  she  lea\eher  blessedness  to  one 
(W  hen  Heaven  shall  call  her  from  this  cloud 

of  darkness) 
V\  ho,  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  honor, 
Shall  star-like  rise,  as  great  in  fame,  as  she  was, 
And  so  stand  nx'd,  Peace,  plenty,  love,  truth, 

terror, 
That  were  the  sen  ants  to  this  chosen  infant, 
Shall  then  be  his,  and  like  a  vine  grow  to  him  : 
\\  herever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine. 
His  honor  and  the  greatness  of  his  name 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations.     He  shall 

flourish, 
And,  like  a  mountain  cedar  reach  his  branches, 
To  nil  the  plain-  about    him:    our  children's 
Shall  see  this,  and  bless  Heaven.  [children 

§  26.  THE   LIFE  ANT)  DEATH  OF 
KING  JOHN.  Shakspeare. 

New  Titles. 
"  GooD-den,   Sir   Richard — God  a'  mercy 

fellow," 
And  if  fiis  name  be  George,  I'll  call  him  Peter : 
For  new- made  honor  doth  forget  men'.-  names ; 
'Tis  too  respective  and  too  sociable 
For  your  conversion.  Now  your  traveller — 
He  and  his  tooth-pick  at  my  worship's  me<.s: 
And  when  my  nightly  stomach  is  sulfic'd, 
"W  by  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechise 
My  pick'd  man  of  countries: — My  dear  Sir, 
(Thus  leaning  on  mine  elbow,  I  begin) 
"  I  shall  beseech  you" — that  is  question  now  ; 
And  then  comes  answer  like  an  A  B  C  Look  : 
"  OSir,"  saysanswer,  "at  your  best  command, 
'*  At  youremployment,  at  your  service,  Sir:"  — 
"  No,  Sir,"    says  question,    "  I,  sweet  Sir,  at 

yours." 
And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  question  would, 
CSaving  in  dialogue  of  compliment ; 


And  talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 

The  INienean,  and  the  river  Po), 

It  draws  towards  supper  in  conclusion,  so. 

But  this  is  worshipful  societv, 

And  tils  the  mountain  spirit,  like  myself: 

For  he  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time, 

That  doth  nor  smack  of  observation. 

A  Description  of  England. 

That  pale,  that  white-fae'd  shore, 
Y\  hose   foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring 

tides, 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders  ; 
Even  till  that  England,  hedg'd  in  with  the  main, 
That  water-walled  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes, 
Even  till  that  utmost  corner  of  the  west, 
Salute  thee  for  her  king. 

Description  of  an  English  Army. 

His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town, 
His  forces  strong,  his  soldiers  confident. 
"VI  ith  tim  along  is  come  the  mother  queen, 
An  Ate  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife  ; 
With  her,  her  niece,  the  lady  Blanch  of  Spain ; 
With  them  a  bastard  of  the  king  deceas'd ; 
And  all  the  unsettled  humors  of  the  land — 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries, 
Y\  ith  ladies'  faces,  and  fierce  dragons' spleens- 
Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes, 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs, 
To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here. 
Tn  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits, 
Than  now  the  English  hottoms  have  waft  o'er, 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide 
To  do  offence  and  scath  in  Christendom. 
The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums 
Cuts  off  more  circumstance ;  they  are  at  hand. 
Courage. 

By  how  much  unexpected,  bv  so  much 
We  must  awake  endeavour  for  defence; 
For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion. 
A  Boaster. 

What  cracker  is  this  same,  thatdeafsour  ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  r 
Description  of  Victory,  by  the  French. 

^  (hi  men  of  ,\ngiers,  open  wide  your  gates 
And  let  young  Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  in; 
Who    by  the   hand  of  France,   this  day  hath 

made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  man y  anEnglish  mother, 
W  hose  sons  lie  scatter  don  the  bleeding  ground . 
Many  a  widow's  husband  grovelling  lies, 
Coldly  embracing  the  discolor'd  earth  ; 
And  victory,  with  little  loss,  doth  play 
I  port  tiie  dancing  banners  of  the  French  ; 
\\  ho  are  at  hand,  triumphantly  display  d, 
To  enter  conquerors. 

By  the  English. 

Rejoice  you  men  of  Anglers,  ring  your  bells; 
King  John,  your  king,  and  England's,   doth 

approach, 
Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day  ! 
Their  armors  that  march'd  hence,    so  silver 

bright, 
Hither  return  all  guilt  with  Frenchmen's  blood; 
There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest, 

That 
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That  is  removed  by  a  staff  of  France  ; 
Our  colours  do  return  in  those  same  hands 
That  did  display  them  when  we  first  march'd 

forth; 
And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come 
Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands, 
Dyed  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  their  foes. 
A  complete  Lady. 
If  lusty  love  should  e;o  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue, 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  love,  ambitious,  sought  a  match  of  birth. 
Whose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  lady 

Blanch? 
On  Commodity,  cr  Self-interest. 

Hounded  in  the  ear 

With  that  same  purpose-changer,  that  sly  devil; 
That  broker,  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith: 
That  daily  break-vow  ;  he  that  wins  of  all, 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men, 

maids 

Who  having  no  external  thing  to  lose     [that ; 
But  the  word  maid — cheats  the  poor  maid  of 
That  smooth-fae'd  gentleman,  tickling  com- 
modity— 
(  oinmodity,  the  bias  of  the  world  ; 
The  world,  which  of  itself  is  poised  well 
Made  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground; 
Till  this  advantage,  this  vile-drawing  bias, 
This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity, 
Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifferency, 
From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent; 
And  this  same  bias,  &rc. 

A  Woman 's  Fears. 
Thou  shalt  be  punish 'd  for  thus  frightening 

me, 
For  I  am  sick  and  capable  of  fears ; 
Oppress'd  with  wrongs,  and   therefore  full  of 

fears ; 
A  widow-,  husbandlcss,  subject  to  fears; 
A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears; 
And  tho'  thou  now  confess  thou  didst  but  jest, 
With  my  veVd  spirits  I  cannot  lake  a  truce, 
But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 
Tokens  of  Grief. 
W hat  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thv  head? 
VI  hy  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son? 
What   means  tliat  hand  upon  that  breast  of 

thine  ? 
Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum, 
Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  its  bounds? 
Be  these  sad  signs  confirniers  of  thy  words? 
Then  speak  again  ;  not  all  thy  former  tale, 
But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 
A  Mother  s  Fondness  for  a  leautiful  Child. 
If  thou,  that  bid'st  me  be  content,   were 

grim, 
Ugly  and  sland'rous  to  thy  mother's  womb, 
Full  of  unpleasing  blots,  and  sightless  stains, 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious, 
Patch'd   with  foul  moles,  and  eye-offending 

marks, 
would  not  care,  I  would  then  be  content; 
For  then  I  should  not  love  thee  :  no,  nor  thou 
Becom   thy  great  birth,  nor  deserve  a  crown. 


But  thou  art  fair ;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy! 
Nature  and  fortune  join'd  to  make  Mae  great : 
Of  nature's  gifts  thou  may'st  with  lilies  boast, 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose. 
Grief. 
I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud  : 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stoop. 
Constance  to  Austria. 
OLymoges!  O  Austria!   thou  dost  shame 
That  bloody  spoil :  thou  slave,  thou  wretch, 

thou  coward ; 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany!. 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side; 
Thou  fortune's  champion,  thatdost  never  fight, 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  bv, 
To  teach  thee  safety!   thou  artnerjuru  too, 
And  sooth'st  up  greatness.     What  a  fool  art 

thou, 
A  ramping  fool !  to  brag,  to  stamp,  and  swear. 
Upon  my  party  !  thou  cold-blooded  slave, 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side? 
Been  sworn  my  soldier?  bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength? 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide !  doff  it,  for  shame, 
And  hang  a  calf's  skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 
The  Horrors  of  a  Consjiiraci/. 
I  had  a  thing  to  say — but  let  it  go: 
The  sun  is  in  the  heaven ;  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  gawds, 
To  give  me  audience.     If  the  midnight-bell 
Did  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  one  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night; 
If  this  same  were  a  church-yard  where  we 

stand, 
And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs: 
Or  if  that  surly  spirit,  melancholy, 
Had  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy,  thick, 
(Which  else  .runs  tickling  up  and  down  the 

veins, 
Making  that  idiot  laughter  keep  men's  eyes, 
And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 
A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes) ; 
Or  if  that  thou  couldst  see  me  without  eyes. 
Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue  using  conceit  alone 
Without  eyes,   ears,   and  harmful  sound  of 

words : 
Then  in  despite  of  brooded  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts; 
But,  ah !  I  will  not. 

A  Mother  s  Ravings. 
I  am  not  mad  ;  this  hair  I  tear,  is  mine-, 
My  name  is  Constance,  I  was  Geffrey's  wife: 
Young  Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost: 
I  am  not  mad — I  would  to  Heaven  I  were ! 
For  then  'tis  like  I  should  forget  myself: 
O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget ! 
Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad, 
And  thou  shalt  be  canoniz'd,  Cardinal; 
For,  being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief, 
My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 
How  I  may  be  deliver'd  of  these  woes, 
Ar.d  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myself. 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  son, 
Or  madly  think,  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he : 

I  am 
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1  am  not  mad  :  too  well,  too  well  1  fed 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity. 

Apostrophe  to  Death. 

O  amiable,  lovelj  death! 
Thou  odoriferous  -tench  !  sound  rottenness ! 
Ajrise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  eight, 

Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity, 
And  1  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bom-  ; 

And  put  inv  eve-balls  in  thy  vanity  brows : 
And   ring  "these  fingers  with   thy  household 

worms ; 
And  stop  this  gap  of  breath  with  fulsome  dust, 
And  be  a  carrion  monster  like  thyself: 
Come,  grin  on  me:  and  I  will  think  thousmil'st 
And  buss  thee  as  thy  w  ife  !  misery's  love, 
O,  come  to  me  ! 

A  Mother's  Grief. 
Father  Cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say, 
That  we  shall  see  and   know  our  friends  in 

heaven  : 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again ; 
For,  -ince  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  fir>t  male-child 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom. 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  m\  bud, 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit ; 
And  so  he'll  die  ;  and,  rising  so  again, 
When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven. 
1  shall  not  know  him :  therefore,  never,  never 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more, 
Panel.  You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief. 
Const.  He  talks  to  me,  that  never  hadason. 
K-  Phil.  You  arc  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  J  our 

child.  [child, 

Const.  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words ; 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  pan*, 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form; 
Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 

Despondency. 
There's  nothing  in  this  world  can  make  me 
joy : 
Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale, 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man. 

Departing  Disease! . 

Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease, 

Kven  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health, 

The  fit  is  strongest ;  e\  ils  that  take  leai  e, 

On  their  departure  moat  of  all  show  evil. 

Danger  lays  hold  of  any  Support. 

Tie  that  stands  upon  a  alipp'ry  place, 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  hint  up. 
Arthur's  pathetic  Speeches  to  J/uh  ,  I. 

Methinks,  nobody  should  be  sad  but  I : 
Yet,  I  remember,  when  1  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night, 
Only  for  wantonness.  By  my  Christendom, 
So  wire  I  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep, 
I  should  be  merry  as  the  day  is  long, 


Have  von  the  heart  ?  when  your  head  did 

but  .ike. 

I  knit  m\  handkerchief  about  vour  brows 
(The  best  1  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me), 

And  1  did  never  ask  it  you  again: 

\nd   with   my  hand   at   midnight  held  your 

head  ; 
And  like  tin  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 
Mill  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heavy  time; 
Saying,  what  lack  you?  and,  where  lies  your 

grief? 
Or,  what  good  love  may  I  perform  for  vou  ? 
.Mam  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lain  still, 
And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you; 
Hut  you  at  your  sick  sen  ice  had  a  prince. 
Nay,  vou  may  think,   my  love  was  crafty  love, 
And  call  it  cunning  :  do,  and  if  you  will ; 
If  Heaven  be  pleas'd  that  vou  must  use  me  ill. 
Why  then  you  must. — Will  you  put  out  mine 

eyes  ? 
These  eyes  that  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 
So  much  as  frown  on  you? — 

Alas  !  what  need  you  be  so  boist'rous  rough  ? 
I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone-still. 
For   Heaven's  sake,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be 

bound ! 
Nay  hear  me,  Hubert,  drive  these  men  away, 
And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  ; 
I  will  not  stir,   nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word, 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly  :  [y°"< 

Thrust  but  these,  men  away,   and  I'll  forgive 

Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

F  there  no  remedy? 

Hub.  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

Aith.  O  Heaven  !  that  there  were  but  a  moth 
in  yours, 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wand'ring  hair, 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense  ' 
Then,  feeling  what  small  things  are  boist'rous 

there, 
Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 
To  add  to  Perfection,   superfluous   and  sus- 
picious. 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 


In  tliis  the  antique  and  well-noted  face. 
Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured  : 
And,  like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail, 
1 1  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about ; 
Startles  and  frights  consideration  ; 
Makes   sound   opinions   sick,  and  truth  sus- 
pected, 
For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashion'd  robe. 
Murderer  s  Look. 
This  is  the  man  should  do  the  bloody  deed ; 
The  ima^c  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  his  eye  ;  that  close  aspect  of  his 
Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breast. 
Struggling  Conscience. 
The  color  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience, 

Like 
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Like  heralds  'twixt  two  dreadful  battles  Bet : 
His  passion  is  so  ripe,  it  needs  must  break. 
News-tellers  on  the  Death  of  Arthur. 
Old  men  and  beldams,  in  the  streets, 
Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously:     [mouths ; 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  common   in  their 
And,  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  shake  their 

beads, 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear; 
And  he  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer's 

wrist ; 
Whiles  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action. 
"With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling 

eyes, 
1  s;iw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus, 
Tbc  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 
With  open  mouth,  swallowing  a  tailor's  news; 
"Who  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  bis  hand, 
Standing  on  slippers  (which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet), 
Told  of  many  a  thru., and  warlike  French, 
That  were  embattled  and  rank  (1  in  Kent : 
Another  lean  unwash'd  artificer 
Cuts  on' his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

Kings''  evil  Purposes  too  servilely  and  hastily 
i ..  i  c  uted. 

It  is  the  curse  of  kings,  to  be  attended 
By  slaves,  that  take  their  humors  for  a  war- 
To  break  into  the  bloody  house  of  life;       [rant 
And,  on  the  winking  of  authority, 
To  understand  a  law  ;  to  know  a  meaning 
Of  dangerous   majesty,  when,   perchance,  it 

frowns 
More  upon  humor  than  advis'd  respect. 

A  Villain's  Look,  and  wicked  Zeal. 
How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  deeds  ill  done!  Hadst  not  thou  been  by, 
A  fellow*  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd, 
Quoted,  and  sign'd,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame, 
This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind  : 
Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head,  or  made  a 

pause, 
When  I  spake  darkly  what  I  purposed  ; 
Or  turnd  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face, 
Or  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words; 
Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me 
break  off,  [in  me. 

And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears 
Hypocrisy. 
Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  bis  eyes, 
For  villany  is  not  without  such,  rheum  ' 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocency. 

Despair. 
If  thou  didst  but  consent 
To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair, 
And,  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  tw  isted  from  her  womb 
"Will  serve  to  strangle  thee;  a  rush  will  be  a 
beam  [thyself, 

To  hang  thee  on:    or,  wouldst  thou  drown 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon, 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean, 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up. 


A  Man's  Tears. 
Let  me  wipe  ofl  ibis  honorable  dew, 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks.: 

My  heart  hath  melted  .a  a  lady's  tears, 

Being  an  ordinary  inundation: 

Hut  this  effusion  of  such  manly  drops, 

This  show'r,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul, 

Startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  morcaiuaz'd, 
Than  had  I  seen  the  vaults  top  of  heaven 
Figttrd  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors. 
Lift  up  thy  brow,  renowned  Salisbury, 
And  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  this  storm: 
Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby-eye* 
That  never  Sifcv  the  giant-world  enrag'd  ; 
Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  leasts, 
Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping. 
Drums. 

Strike  up  the  drums,  and  let  the  tongue  of 
war 
Plead  for  our  int' rest.         - 

-  Do  but  start 

An  echo  with  the  clamor  of  thv  drum, 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  brae'd, 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine  : 
Sound  but  another,  add  another  shall, 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear, 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder. 
The  Approach  of  Death. 

It  is  too  late,  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
F  toitcb'd  corruptibly  ;  and  his  pure  brain 
(Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwell- 
ing house) 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes, 
Fpretel  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Madness  occasioned  by  Poisem. 

Ay,  many,  now  my  soul  hath  elbow-room, 
It  would  not  out  at  windows,  nor  at  doors, 
There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom, 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust: 
I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment ;  and  against  this  fir* 
Do  I  shrink  up. 

Poison' d — ill  fare — dead,  forsook,  cast  off: 
And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come 
To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw  ; 
Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  course 
Thro'  my  burnt  bosom  ;  nor  entreat  the  north 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  niv  parched  lips, 
And  comfort  me  with  cold. 

England  invincible,  if  unanimous. 
England  never  did  (nor  never  shall) 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again, 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And   we   shall   shock  them  : — Nought  shall 

make  us  rue, 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true. 


§  27-  JULIUS  CESAR.     Shakspeare. 
Patriotism. 

What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me? 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good, 
Set  honor  in  one  eye,  and  death  i  the  other, 

And 
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And  T  will  look  on  both  indifferent!]  : 
F<>r,  let  the  pods  so  speed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honor  more  than  1  fear  death. 
Casshts,  in  Contempt  q/Ccesar. 

I  was  born  free  as  Caesar;  so  wore  you: 

We  have  both  fed  as  well ;  and  We  cau  both 

Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he. 

Tor  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gust]  day, 

The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  his  shores, 

Cesar  sayS  to  me,  "Daxst  thou,  Cassius,  now 

Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 

And  swim  to  yonder  point  ?'" —  Upon  the  word, 

Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 

And  bade  him  follow  :  so,  indeed,  he  did. 

The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  bufLt  it 

With  lusty  sinews;  throwing  it  aside, 

And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 

But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd, 

Caesar  cried,  "Help  me,  Cassius,  or  1  sink." 

I,  as  iEneas,  our  great  ancestor, 

Did  from  the  flames  of  Trovupon  his  shoulder 

The  old  Anchises  bear,  so  from  the  waves  of 

Did  I  the  tired  Ccesar  :  and  this  man     [Tiber 

Is  now  become  a  god  ;  and  Cassius  is 

A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body, 

If  Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain  ; 

And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  1  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake  :  'tis  true,  this  god  did  shake ; 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  color  fly  ; 

And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the 

world, 
Did  lose  his  lustre  ;  I  did  hear  him  groan  : 
Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  thatbade  thellomans 
Mark  hirn,  andwritehisspeechesintheir  books, 
Abo!  it  crieu — "  Give  me  some  drink,  Titi- 

nius' — 
As  a  *ick  girl.     Ye  cods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 
A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
So  ;zpt  the  start  of  this  majestic  world, 
And  bear  the  palm  alone      [Shout — Flourish. 

Bru.  Another  general  shout ! 
I  do  believe  that  these  applauses  are 
For  some  new  honors  that  are  heap'd  on  Cse  at. 
Cos.  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow 
Like  a  Colossus;  and  we  petty  men       [world 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonorable  stages. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates : 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlines. 
Brutus.and  Caesar:  what  should  be  inthatCaesar? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than 

yours  i 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name ; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well ; 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy;  conjure  with 'em, 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar. 
Now  in  ihe  names  of  all  the  fp&t  at  once, 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed, 
That  he  ingrown  so -rcai?  Age,  thou  art  sham' d  : 
Rome,  thou  ha,t  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods  ! 
When  went  there  by  an  age,since  the  great  flood , 
But  it  was  fam'd  with  more  than  with  one  man  ? 
When  could  they  say  till  now,  that  talk'd  of 

Rome, 
That  her  wide  walks  encompass'd  but  one  man  r 


r's  Dislike  of  Cassius. 

Would  he  were  fatter ! — but  I  fear  him  not : 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  1  should  avoid, 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassfus.  He  reads  much  j 
lie  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  thro'  the  deeds  of  men  ;  he  loves  no  plays, 
As  thou  dost,  Antony  ;  he  hears  no  music  : 
Seldom  he  smiles  ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort, 
As  it  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scorn'd  his  spirit 
That  could  be  mov'd  to  smile  at  any  thing. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease, 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves; 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 
I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd, 
Than  what  I  fear ;  for  always  I  am  Caesar. 
Spirit  of  Liberty. 

I  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger  then  ; 
Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius: 
Therein,  yegods,  you  make  theweak  most  strong; 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat; 
Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass, 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit ; 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 
Nevejt  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  1  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides, 
That  part  of  tyranny,  that  1  do  bear, 
I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure. 

Ambition,  covered  with  specious  Humility. 
But  'tis  a  common  proof, 
That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face ; 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend. 

Conspiracy  dreadful  till  executed. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing, 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hide&us  dream  : 
The  genius,  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 
Conspiracy. 
O,  conspiracy!  [n'g"t, 

Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by 
When  evils  are  most  free  ?  O,  then,  by  day 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage?    Seek  none, 
Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affability ;     [conspiracy; 
For  if  thou  path,  thy  native  semblance  on, 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention. 
Against  Cruelty. 
Gentle  friends, 
Let's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  vvrathfully ; 
Let's  carve  him  as  a  di  h  lit  for  the  gods, 
Not  hew  hirn  as  a  carcase  fit  for  hounds; 
And  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do, 
Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage, 
And  after  seem  to  chide  them. 

Sleep. 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber : 

Thou 
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Thou  hast  no  figures,  nor  nu  fantasies, 
Which  busy  cue  draws  in  the  brains  of  men, 
Therefore  thou  sleep's!  so  sound. 

Portia s Speech,  to  Hiatus. 

You  have  ungently,  Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed  :  and  yesternight,  at  supper, 
You  suddenly  arose  and  walk'd  about, 
Musing,  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across: 
And,  when  I  asfc*d  sou  what  the  matter  was, 
You  star  d  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks  : 

I  nrg'dyou  further;  then  you  seratch'd  your  head, 
And  too  impatiently  stamp'd  with  your  foot : 
Yet  I  insisted,  \et  you  answer'd  not  ; 

But,  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand, 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you  :  SO  1  did; 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience,       [al, 
Which  seem'd  too  much  enkindled  ;  and,  wuh- 
Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humor, 
Which  sometime  hath  his  hourwithev'ry  man! 

II  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep; 
And,  could  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape, 
As  it  hath  much  prevail'd  on  your  condition, 

1  should  not  know  you,  Brutus.  Dear  my  lord, 

Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  or  grief. 

C'alphurnia  to  Ccesur,  on  the  Prodigies  seen  (lie 

Night  before  fiis  Death. 

Cal.  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies. 
Yet  now  thev  fright  me.    There  is  one  within, 
Beside-  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen, 
Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioness  luuh  whelped  in  the  streets;    [dead: 
And  graves  have  yawn'd,  and  yielded  up  their 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  Upon  the  clouds, 
In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  capitol: 
i    The  noise  of  battle  hurjied  in  the  air ; 

Horses  did  neigh,  annoying  men  did  groan  : 
And  ghosts  did  shriek,  and  squeal  about  the 

streets. 
O  Ca?sar !  these  thing.;  are  beyond  all  use, 
And  I  do  fear  them. 

Casar.  What  can  be  avoided. 
Whose  end  is  purpos'd  by  the  mighty  gods? 
Yet  Caesar  shall  go  forth  :   far  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Caesar. 

Cat.  When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets 
seen :  [princes. 

The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of 
Against  the  Fears  of  Death. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange,  that  men  should 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end,  [tear  ; 

Y\  ill  come,  when  it  will  come. 
Danger. 
Danger  knows  full  well, 
That  Caesar  is  more  dangerous1  than  he. 
W  eare  two  lions  litter'd  in  one  day, 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible. 
Envy. 

My  heart  laments,  that  virtue  cannot  live 
Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation. 

Antony  to  the  Corpse  of  Ccesar. 

O  mighty  Caesar  !  dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils, 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ?  Fare  thee  well  I 


His  Address  to  the  Consph  . 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  von  int<  hI. 
W  ho  else  musi  be  let  blood,  who  eke  is  rank: 
It  1  myself,  there  is  no  hour  b  fil 

As  Cesar's  death's  hour  !  nor  no  instrument 
Of  half  that  worth, as  those  your  words  made  rich 

With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 
I  do  beseech  ye,  if  yog  hear  me  hard,  [smoke, 

Now,  whilst  your  paroled  hands  do  reek,  and 
Fulfil  your  pleasure.     Live  a  thousand  yeara, 
1  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die  ; 
No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death, 
As  here  by  Casar,  and  by  you  cut  off, 
1'he  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 
Revt  nee. 

Caesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge, 
Y\  iih  Ate  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice, 
Cry,  "  Havoc!"  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 
Antony's  Funeral  Oration. 

Friends,    Romans,   countrymen,   lend    me 
your  ears; 
I  am  come  to  bun-  Ca?sar,  not  to  praise  him! 
The  evil,  that  men  do,  lives  after  them  ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  ; 
So  let  it  be  with  Caesar !  The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitious: 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 
And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answer'd  it. 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest, 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man; 
So  are  they  all,  all  honorable  men) 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 
He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me: 
But  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill: 
Did  this  in  Cresar  seem  ambitious  ? 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried.Caesarhathwept; 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 
Vet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 
You  all  did  see,  that,  on  the  Lupercal, 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown,   [tious  ? 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.    Was  this  ambt- 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honorable  man. 
1  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause  ; 
What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for 

him  ? 
O  judgement,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason ! — Bear  with 

me; 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Ciesar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 


But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world :  now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters !  it  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honorable  men  : 

I  will  not  do  them  wronj:   I  rather  choose 

To 
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To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you, 
Than  I  wiB  wrong  such  honorable  men. 
But  hca's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Caesar ; 
1  found  it  in  his  closet,  'tis  his  v.  ill; 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament 
(Which,  pardon  me,  1  do  not  mean  to  read), 
And  they  would  go  and.  kiss  dead  Caesar's 

wounds, 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood ; 

hair  of  him,  for  memory, 
And,  uvina.  mention  it  within  their  wills, 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legajcy, 
Unto  their  issue. 
4  Pleb.  We'll  hear  the  will:  read  it,  Mark 
Antony.  [will. 

Jill.  The  will,  the  will ;  we  will  hear  Caesar's 
Ant.  Have  patience,  gentle,  friends,  1  must 
not  read  it; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Caesar  lov'd  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men  ; 
And,  being  men,  hcariim  the  will  of  Caesar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad. 
Tis  sood  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs; 
Eur  if  vim  should — O,  what  would  come  of  it! 
4  Plcl.  Read  the  will;  we  will  hear  it  Antony; 
Yon  shall  read  us  the  will;  Caesar's  will. 

Ant.   Will  you  he  patient?    will  you  stay 
T  have  o'ershot  myself,  to  tell  you  of  it.  [awhile  ? 
1  fear,  I  wrong  the  honorable  men 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Caesar — I  do  fear  it. 
4  Pleb.    They   were    traitors: — honorable 
All.  The  will:  the  testament !  [men! 

.Atf.Youwillcompel  me  then  to  read  the  will? 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  ( !aesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend?    and  will  you  give  me  leave: 
.'///.  Come  down. 
'.'  Pleb.  Descend. 

[He  comes  down  from  the  Pulpit. 

Ant.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them 
now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle  :  I  remember 
"{'lie  first  time  e  !>"'  it  on; 

Twas  on  a  summer-  evening,  in  his  tent, 
That  day  he  overcame  the>.'er\ii: — 
I  .ook !  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  th  r<  rug]  i : 

;iat  a  rem  the envious Casca  made; — 
Through  this,  the.  well-beloved  Bruiusstabb  d  I 
And,  a?-  he  pluck' d  his  cursed  steel  away, 
'.!  jrr.  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  follow 'd  it ; 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv'd 
ff  Brutus  H>  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no: 
for  Brutus,  a-  you  know,  was  Cajsar 
Judge,  OyC  Gods,  how  dearly  Caesar lov'd  him! 
This  was  the  most  unkinde-,t  cut  of  all : 
Tor,  when  the  noble  Caosar  saw  him  stab, 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitor's  arm-, 
vanquish  d  him  :  then  burst  his  mighty 
heart ; 
And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompeys  statue, 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Cav;ar  fell. 
O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen! 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 
Whilst  bloody  trca.-.on  flourish'd  over  us. 
O,  now  you  weep;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity;  these  art  gracious  drops. 


Kind  souls!  what,weepvou  when  voubut  behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ?  look  you  here  ! 
Hue  i-  himself,  nurr'd,  as  vou  see,  with  trair 

1  Plcl.  O  piteous  spectacle  !  [tors. 

2  Plcl.  We  will  be  reveng'd  :  revenge  ! 
About — seek — burn — fire — kill — slay  !  let  not 

a  traitor  live. 
An/.   Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not 
stir  vou  up 
Tosuch  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
The)  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honorable; 
What  private  griefs  theyhave,alas!  I  know  not. 
That  made  them  do  it:   they  are  wise  and  ho- 
norable, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts ; 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is : 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man, 
That  love  my  friend  ;  and  that  they  know  full 
That  give  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him.   [well 
For  1  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Action,  or  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  sp 
To  stir  men's  blood;  I  only  speak  ri^ht  on  : 
I  tell  vou  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know  ; 
Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor 

dumb  mouths! 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me :  But  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  \  our  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  ev'ry  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 
CtTi  monij  insincere. 

Ever  note,  Lucilius, 

When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay, 
1 1  ii  '.tli  an  enforced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith; 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand, 
Makegallanl  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle  ; 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur, 
They  fall  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  jades, 
Sink  in  the  trial. 

Brutus  find  Cussius. 
Cas.  That  you  have  wrong) d  me,  doth  ap- 
pear in  this: 
You  have  condemn'd  and  noted  Lucius  Pella, 
fur  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians; 
i  Wherein  my  letters  praying  on  his  side, 
Becauselknewtheman.wereshghtedof.  [case. 
Bru.  Vou  wrong' d  yourself,  to  write  in  such  a 
Cos.  In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
TIm:<  vervniceoflenceshouldbearhiseommenh 
Jhu.   Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemn'd  to  have  an  itching  palm  ; 
To  -ell  and  mart  your  oflices  for  gold 
To  undeservers. 

Cas.  I  an  itching  palm? 
You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this, 
Or,  by  the  gods,"  this  speech  were  else  \  our  last. 
Bru.  The  name  of  Cassius  honors  this  cor- 
ruption, 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head 
Cm.  Chastisement ! 

Bru.  Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March 
remember ! 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake? 
What  villain  tOUCh'd  his  body,  that  did  Mab, 
And  not  for  justice?  What!  "shall  one  of  us, 
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That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  tins  world, 
But  for  supporting  robbers;  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  lingers  with  base  bribes? 

And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honors, 
For  so  much  Hash,  as  iuav  be  grasped  thus? 
1  I  tad  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman  ! 

Cos.    Brutus,  hay  not  me, 
I'll  not  endure  it:  you  forget  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  inj  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 

in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

lira,  (to  to;  you  are  not,  Cassias. 
Cfl      1  am. 

Bru.   1  say,  you  are  not. 
Cos.  Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself; 
Have  mind  upon  your  health — tempt   me  no 
11: u.   Away,  slight  man!  [farther. 

<  a ■■■   1st  possible? 
Bru.   Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 
Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler? 
Shall  I  be  frighted,  when  a  madman  stares? 
Cas.  O ye  gods!  yegods!  must  1  endure  all 
this?  [heart  break  ; 

Bru.  Alt  this!  ay,  more  :  fret,  till  your  proud 
(Jo,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.     Must  I 

budge? 
Mh-i  I  observe  you?  must  I  stand  and  crouch 

r  your  testy  humor:    By  the  L'ods, 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 
Tho'  it  do  split  you  :   for,  from  this  day  forth, 
■■■  you  tor  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 
When  you  arc  waspish, 
( 'tis.    Is  it  come  to  tiiis  ? 
Bru.   You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier  : 
Lit  it  appear  so;  make  your  vaunting  true. 
And  it  shall  please  me  well :  for  mine  own  part, 
I  si, all  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

( 'as.  You  wrong  me  ev'ry  way — you  wrong 
me,  Brutus : 
T  -aid  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better. 
Did  I  say  better? — 

Bru.  If  you  did,  I  care  not.  [mov'd  me. 
Cas.  When  Caesar  liv'd.he  durstnot  thus  have 
Bui.  Peace,  peace:  you  durst  not  so  have 
'  'as.   I  durst  not?  [tempted  him. 

Bru.   No. 

Cas    What!  durst  not  tempt  him? 
Bru.   For  your  life  you  durst  not. 
Cas.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love, 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for.  [for. 

Bru.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind 
Which  1  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me ; 
Fe*  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means: 
By  Heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas, than  to  wring 
!  From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  \ile  trash", 
By  any  indirection.     I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  mv  legions,     [Cassius? 
Which   you   denied  me":  was  that  done  like 
Should  I  have  answered  Caius  Cassius  so? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 


To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 
l>f  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts, 
Dash  him  to  pieces ! 

(  'as.    1  denied  you  not. 
Bru.    You  did. 

Cik.  I  did  not; — he  w;;^  but  a  tool 
That  brought  my  answer  back. — Brutus  hath 

riv'd  my  heart : 
A  friend  should  bear  a  friend's  infirmities, 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me. 

Cas.  Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius, 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius,    [come, 
For  Cassius  is  a-weary  of  the  world  : 
Hated  by  one  he  loves ;  brav'd  bv  his  brother; 
Check'd  likca  bondman  ;  all  his  faults  observ'd, 
Set  in  a  note-book,  learn  d,  and  conn'd  by  rote, 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.     O,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes ! — There  is  my  dagger, 
And  here  my  naked  breast ; — within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold: 
If  that  thou  he'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth; 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart: 
Strike,  as  thou  didst  at  Cajsar:   for,  I  know, 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lov'dst 
Than  ever  thou  lov"dst  Cassius.       [him  better 

Bru.  Sheath  your  dagger: 
Be  angry  when  \ou  will,  it  shall  have  scope; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonor  shall  be  burner. 
O  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb, 
That  carries  anger  as  the  Hint  bears  lire; 
\\  ho,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cas.  Hath  Cassius  liv'd 
To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
Whengrief.and  blood  ill-tcmpcr'd,vexeth  him? 

7J/-M.\Vhen  I  spoke  that,  Ivvasill-temperd  too. 

Cas.  Do  you  confess  so  much  ?    Give  me 
your  hand. 

Bru.  And  my  heart  too.  [Embracing. 

Cos.  G  Brutus ! 

Bru.  What  is  the  matter?  [me, 

L'as.  Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with 
When  that  rash   humor,   which  my  mother 

gai  e  me, 
Makes  me  forgetful? 

Bru.  Yes,  Cassius;  and  from  henceforth, 
When  vou  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He'll  think  your  mother  eludes,  and  leaveyou  so. 


Bru.  O,  Cassius,  1  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 

Cas.  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use, 
If  sou  give  place  to  accidental  evils. 

Bru.  No  man  bears  sorrow  better: — Portia 

Cas.  Ha!  Portia?  [is  dead. 

Bru.  She  is  dead. 

Cas.  How  'scap'd  I  killing,  when  I  cross'd 
O,  insupportable  ami  touching  loss ! —  [youso? 
Upon  what  sickness  ? 

Bru.  Impatient  of  my  absence;  [Antony 
And  grief,  that  young  Octavius  with  Mark 
Have  made  themselves  so  strong — for  with  her 

death 
That  tidings  came — with  this  she  fell  distract, 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallow'd  fire. 

Cas.  And  died  so? 

Bru. 
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Br :.   Even  so. 

O  ye  immortal  \ 

-  Boy  with  f fine  and  Taper.*. 
Bru.  Speak  no  more  of  her — (Jive  me  a  bowl 
ot"  wine: 
In  this  I  burvall  unkinhiess,  Cassius.  [Drinks. 

Cfcs.Mybeartuthirftyforthatnoblej 
Fill,  Lucius,  till  tlie  wine  o'erswell  the  cup; 
I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love. 
Opportunity  to  Le  seized  on  all  Affairs. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  Hood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  venture-. 

The  Parting  of  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Bru.  No,  Cassius,  no;  think  not,  thou  no- 
ble Roman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind.   But  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  began  : 
And  whether  we  shall  meet  again,  I  know  not. 
Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take  : — 
Forever,  and  forever,  farewell,  Cassius! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why,  we  shall  smile  ; 
If  not,  whv  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Co*.  Forever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Brutus ! 
If  we  do  meet  asain,  we'll  smile  indeed  ; 
If  not,  'tis  true,  this  parting  was  well  made. 
Bru.  Whv  then,  lead  on. — O,  that  a  man 
might  know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come! 
But  it  sufheeth,  that  the  day  will  end, 
And  then  the  end  is  known. 

Melanchohj  the  Parent  of  Error. 

O,  hateful  error,  melancholy's  child' 

Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 

The  things  that  are  not  ?  O  error,  soon  concei  v'd, 

Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth, 

ut  kill'st  the  mother  that  engender' d  thee. 

Antony's  Character  of  Brutus. 
This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all : 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 
Did  that  they  did,  in  envy  of  great  Caesar  ; 
He,  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought, 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 
So  mixt  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  "This  was  a  man  !" 


§28.  KING  LEAR.    Shakspeare. 

An  alienated  Child. 
Let  it  be  so — thy  truth  then  be  thy  dower : 
For,  by  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun  ; 
The  mysteries  of  Hecate,  and  the  night; 
By  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs, 
From  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be  :. 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care. 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood, 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me 
Hold  thee,  from  this,  for  eaer.   The  barb'rous 

Scythian, 
Or  he  that  makes  his  generation  me  ses 
To  gorge  his  appetite,  shall  to  my  bosom 


Be  as  well  neighboured  pitied,  and  reliev'd, 
As  thou,  my  sometime  daughter. 

Bastardy. 
Thou,  Nature,  art  my  goddess  ;  to  thy  law 
My  services  are  bound  ;  wherefore  should  I 
S;  viiil  in  the  plague  of  custom  ;  and  permit 
The  curiosity  of  nations  to  deprive  me,   [shines 
For  that  1  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moon- 
L;>j;  of  a  brother?  Why  bastard?  Wherefore  base? 
When  my  dimensions  are  as  well  compact, 
My  mind  as  gen'rous,  and  my  shape  as  true, 
As  honest  madam's  issue?  Why  brand  they  03 
With  base?  with  baseness?  bastardy:  base,  baae? 
Who,  in  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature,  take 
More  composition  and  fierce  quality, 
Than  doth,  within  a  dull,  stale,  tired  bed 
Go  to  creating  a  whole  tribe  of  fops, 
Got  'tween  asleep  and  wake? 

A  Father  cursing  his  Child. 
Hear,  Nature,  heir; 
Dear  goddess,  hear  !   Suspc-nd  thy  purpose,  if 
Thou  didst  intend  to  make  this  creature  fruitful ! 
Into  her  womb  convey  sterility! 
Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase; 
And  from  her  derogate  body  never  spring 
A  babe  to  honor  her!   If  site  must  teem, 
Create  her  child  of  spleen  ;   that  it  may  live, 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatur'd  torment  to  her! 
Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth; 
With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks  ; 
Turn  all  her  mother's  pains  and  benefits 
To  laughter  and  contempt ;  that  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  ia 
To  have  a  thankless  child! 

Ingratitude  in  a  Chid. 
Ingratitude!   thou  marble-hearted  fiend, 
More  hideous,  when  thou  show'st  thee  in  a  child, 
Than  the  sea-monster ! 

Flattering  Sycophants. 
That  such  a  slave  as  this  should  wear  a  sword, 
Who  wears  no  honesty  I  such  smiling  rogues 

as  these, 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  in  twain 
Which  are  too  intrince  t unloose:  sooth  ev'ry 

pas>ion, 
That  in  the  nature  of  their  lords  rebels  : 
Bring  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  their  colder  moods . 
Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  ev'ry  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters ; 
As  knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following. 

Plain,  llvnt  Men. 

— ! This  is  some  fellow,  [affect 

Who,    ha\ing  been  prais'rl  for  bluntness,  doth 
A  saucy  roughness;  and  constrains  the  garb 
Quite  from  his  nature  :  He  cannot  flatter,  he! — 
An  honest  mind  and  plain — hemu-.tspeaktruth, 
And  they  will  take  it  so;  if  not,  he's  plain. 
These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this 

plainness 
Harbor  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants, 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 

Description  of  Bedlam  Beggars. 
While  I  may  scape, 
I  will  preserve  myself:  and  am  bethought 
To  take  the  basest  and  mofct  poorest  shape, 

That 
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That  ever  penury,  in  contempt  of  man,    [filth ; 
Brought  near  to'  beast :  my  face  I'll  grime  with 
Blanket  my  loins;  elf  all  my  hair  in  knots ; 
And  with  presented  nakedness  out-face 
The  winds  and  persecutions  of  the  sky. 
The  country  jiives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  Bedlam  beggars,  who,  with  roaring  voices, 
Strike  in  their  num'd  and  mortified  bare  arm, 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary ; 
And  with  this  horrible  object,  from  low  (arms. 
Poor  pelting  village?,  sheep-cotes  and  mills, 
Sometime  with  lunatic  bands,  sometime  with 
Inforce  their  charity.  [pray'rs, 

The  Fault  of  Infirmity  pardonable. 
Fiery ?  thefieryduke?  tell  thehotduke.that — 
No,  but  not  vet : — may  be,  he  is  not  wtrll  : 
Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  office,      [selves 
Whereto  cur  health  is  bound  ;  we  are  not  our- 
When  nature,  being  opprest,  commands  the 
To  suffer  with  the  body :  I'll  forbear  ;    [mind 
And  am  fall'ii  out  with  my  more  headier  will, 
To  take  the  indispos'd  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man. 

Unkindness. 
Thy  sister's  naught :  O  Regan,  she  hath  tied 
Sharp  tooth'd  unkindness  like  a  vulture,  here. 
[Points  to  his  Heart. 

Offences  mistaken. 
All's  not  offence,  that  indiscretion  finds, 
And  dotage  term  5  so. 

Rising  Passion. 

I  pr'ythee,  daughter,  do  not  make  me  mad; 
I  will  not  trouble  thee,  my  child;  farewell: 
We'll  no  more  meet,  no  more  see  one  another. 
But  vet  thou  art  my  flesh,niy  blood, my  daughter, 
Or,  rather,  a  disease  that's  in  my  fie  h, 
Which  I  must  needs  call  mine  ;  thou  art  a  bile, 
A  plague-sore,  an  imbossed  carbuncle, 
In  mv  corrupted  blood  ;  but  I'll  not  chide  thee ; 
Let  shame  come  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it; 
I  do  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  shoot, 
Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  high-judging  Jove. 
The  Necessaries  of  Life  few. 

O,  reason  not  the*ifeed  :  our  basest  beggars 
Are  in  the  poorest  things  superfluous  : 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beast's. 

Lear  on  the  Ingratitude  of  his  Daughters. 

You  see  me  here,  you  gods,  a  poor  old  man, 
As  full  of  grief  as  aa;e  ;  wretched  in  both  ! 
If  it  be  you  that  stir  these  daughters'  hearts 
Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely  ;  touch  rne  with  noble  anger ! 

0  let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops. 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks !  No,  you  unnat'ral  hags, 

1  will  have  such  revenges  on  you  both, 
That  all  the  world  shall 1  will  do  such 

thinss— 


What  they  are,  yet  I  know  not :  but  they  shall 

be 
The  terrors  of  the  earth.  You  think  I'll  weep ; 
No,  I'll  not  weep: 

I  have  full  cause  of  weeping ;  but  this  heart 
Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws, 
Or  e'er  I  weep.     O  fool,  I  shall  go  mad. 


Wilful  Men. 
O,  sir,  to  wilful  men, 
The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procure 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters. 
Description  of  Lear  s  Distress  amidst  the  Storm . 
Kent.   Where's  the  king? 
Gent.  Contending  with  the  fretful  element ; 
Bids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea, 
Or  swell  the  curled  waters  'bove  the  main, 
That  things  might  change,  or  cease  :  tears  his 

white  hair, 
Which  the  impetuous  blasts,  with  eyeless  rage, 
Catch  in  their  fury,  and  make  nothing  of: 
Strive  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  outscorn 
The  to-and-fro  conflicting  wind  and  rain. 
This  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would 
The  lion,  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf  [couch, 
Keep  their  fur  dry,  uftbonneted  he  runs, 
And  bids  what  will  take  all. 
■Lear's  passionates  Exc!amatio?i  amidst  the 
Tempest.  . 
Blow,  wind  !  and  crack  your  cheeks  !  rage ! 
You  cataracts,  and  hurricanoes,  spout   [blow  i 
Till  you  have  drench' d  our  steeples,  drown' d 

the  cocks ! 
You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires, 
Vaunt-couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts, 
Smge  my  white  head  !  And  thou,  all-shaking 

thunder, 
Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world ! 
Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germens  spill  at  once 
That  make  ingrateful  man  ! 
Rumble  thy  belly-full  !  spit,  fire  !  spout,  rain! 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters : 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness, 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  you  children. 
You  owe  me  no  subscription.  Why  then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleasure ;  here  I  stand  your  slave, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  de5pis'd  old  man: — 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers, 
Thai  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Your  high-engender  d  battles,  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.     O  !  O  I  'tis  foul ! 


Kent.  Alas, sir!  are  you  here?  Things  that 
love  night, 
Love  not  s uch  nights  as  these;  thewrathful  skies 
Gallow  the  \  ery  wanderers  of  the  dark,  [man, 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves :  since  I  was  a 
Such  sheets  offire,such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder. 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard  :  man's  nature  can- 
not carrv 
The  affliction  nor  the  fear. 

Lear.  Let  the  great  gods, 
That  keep  this  dreadful  pother  o'er  our  heads 
Find  out  their  enemies  now.     Tremble,  thou 

wretch, 
Thou  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes, 
Unwhipp'd-of  justice  :  hide  thee,  thou  bloody 

hand; 
Thou  perjur'd,  and  thou  simular  man  of  virtue. 
That  art  incestuous  :  caitiff,  to  pieces  shake 
That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming 
Hast  practis'd  on  man's  life !   Close  pent-up 

guilts, 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 

U  u  'There 
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These  dreadful  »ummoners  grace.  I  am  a  man 
More  sinn  d  against  than  sinning. 

Kent.  Alack,  bare-headed ! 
Gracious  my  lord,  hard  bv  here  is  a  hovel ; 
Some  friendship  will  it  lend  you  'gainst  the 
tempest. 


Lear  Thou  think'st  'tis  much,  that  thiscon- 

.tentious  storm 
Invades  ue  to  the  skin  :  so  'tis  to  thee  ; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd, 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt.    Thou'dst  shun  a  bear ; 
But  if  thy  flight  lav  toward  the  raging  sea, 
Thou'dst  meet  the  bear  i'  the  mouth.     When 

the  mind's  free, 
The  body's  delicate ;  the  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else 
Save  what  beats  there. — Filial  ingratitude! 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand, 
For  lifting  food  to't? — But  I'll  punish  home. 
No,  I  will  weep  no  more. — In  such  a  night, 
To  shut  me  out! — Pour  on  ;  I  will  endure. 
In  such  a  night  as  this  ! — O  Regan,  Goneril ! 
Your  old  kind  father,  whose  frank  heart  gave 

all 

O,  that  way  madness  lies  ;  let  me  shun  that ; 
No  more  of  that— — 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.   Drythee,  go  in  thyself}    seek  thine 

own  ease ; 
This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more — 'but  I'll  go  in ; 
In,  boy  ;4  go  first.     You  houseless  poverty- — 
Nay,  get  thee  in.    I'll  pray,  and  then  I'll  sleep — 
Poor  naked  wretches,  wneresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm, 
How  shallyour  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend 

you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ? — O,  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this  ! — Take  physic,  pomp  5 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel ! 
That  thou  mayst  shake  the  superiiux  to  them, 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just. 

Enter  Edgar  disguised  like  a  Madman. 

Lear.  Hast  thou  given  all  to  thy  two  daugh- 
And  art  thou  come  to  this  I  [ters  ? 

-     -    -     -     Didst  thou  give  them  all  ? 
Now,  all  the  plagues  that  in  the  pendulous  air 
Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faults,  lighton  thy  daugh- 

Kent.  He  hath  no  daughters,  sir.         [ters ! 

Lear.  Death,  traitor!  nothing  could  have 
subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 
Is  it  the  fashion,  that  discarded  fathers 
Should  have  thus  little  mercy  on  their  flesh? 
Judicious  punishment!  'twas  this  flesh  begot 
Those  pelican  daughters. 

The  Justice  of  Providence. 
That  I  am  wretched, 
Makes  thee  the   happier: — heavens,  deal  so 

still ! 
Let  the  superfluous  and  lust-dieted  man, 
That  slaves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
Because  he  does  not  feel,    feel  your   pow'r 
quickly ; 


So  distribution  should  undo  excess, 
And  each  man  have  enough. 

Patience  and  Sorrow. 

Patience  and  sorrow  strove 

Which  should  express  her  goodliest.  You  have 

seen 
Sun-shine  and  rain  at  once ;  her  smiles  and  tears 
Were  like  a  better  May :   those  happy  smiles, 
That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem  d  not  to  know 
What  guest  were  in  her  eves!  which  parted 

thence, 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropp'd. — In  brief, 
Sorrow  would  be  a  rarity  most  belov'd,  if  all- 
Could  so  become  it. 

Description  of  Lear  distracted. 
Alack,  'tis  he!    wliv,  he  was  met  even  *ow 
As  mad  as  the  vex'd  sea  ;  singing  aloud  ; 
Crown'd  with  rank  fumiter,  and  furrow  weeds, 
With    harlocks,    hemlock,    nettles,  ^cuckoo- 
flowers : 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  corn. 

Description  of  Dover  Cliff". 
Come   on,   sir;    here's   the   place: — .stand 

still : — how  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  !   [air, 
The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles  :  half-way  down 
Hangsone  thatgathers  samphire ;  dreadful  trade! 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head  : 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
Appear  like  mice;  and  von  tall  anchoring  bark 
Diminish  d  to  her  cock  ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  lor  sight :   the  murmuring 

sur 
That  on  tn  nnnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high  :   I'll  look  no  more, 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. 

Glo'siers  Jarcwell  to  the  World. 
0  vou  mighty  gods  ! 
This  world  1  do  renounce  ;  and  in  your  sights, 
Shake  patiently  my  s;reat  affliction  off: 
If  I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall 
To  quarrel  with  vour  great  opposeless  wills, 
My  snuff,  and,loathed  part  of  nature,  should 
Burn  itself  out.     If  Edgar  live,  O  bless  him ! 
On  the  Abuse  of  Power. 
Thou  rascal  beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand  : 
Why  dost  thou  lash  that  whore  ?  strip  thine 

own  back  ; 
Thou  hotly  lust'st  to  use  her  in  that  kind 
For  which  thou   whipp'st  her.     The  usurer 

hangs  the  cozener. 
Through  tatter'd  clothes  small  vices  do  appear ; 
Robes  and  furr'd  gowns  hide  all.     Plate  sin 

with  gold, 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks : 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it. 
None  does  offend,  none,  I  say,  none  ;  I'll  able 

'em  : 
Take  that  of  me,  my  friend,  who  have  the 

pow'r 
To  seal  th'  accuser's  lips.    Get  thee  glass  eyes; 
And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 
To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not. 

Cordelia. 
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Cordelia  on  the  Ingratitude  of  her  Sisters. 

O,  my  dear  father  !  Restoration,  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips;  and  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  banns,  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made! 
Had  you  not  been  their  father,  these  white  flakes 
Had  challeng'd  pity  of  them.     Was  this  a  face 
To  be  expos  d  against  the  warring  winds? 
To  stand  auainst  the  deep,  dread-bolted  thunder? 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick  cross  lightning  to  watch  (poor  perdu !) 
Within  this  thin  helm  ?  .Mine  enemy's  dog 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  siood  that 

night 
Against  inv  tire ;  and  wast  thou  fain,  poor  father, 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn, 
In  short  and  musty  straw?  Alack  !  alack  ! 
'Tis  wonder  that  thy  life  and  wits  at  once 
Had  not  concluded  all. 

Scene  between  Lear  and  Cordelia. 

Cord.  How  does  my  royal  lord?  how  fares 
your  majesty  ? 

Lear.  You  do  me  wrong  to  take  me  out  o' 
the  grave. 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss;  but  I  am  bound 
.Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  teats 
De  scald  like  molten  lead. 

Cord.  Sir,  do  you  know  me  ? 

Lear.  You  are  a  spirit,  I  know ;  where  did 
vou  die  ? 

Cord'.  Still,  still  far  wide  ! 

Phvs.Hc's  scarce  awake, let  him  aloneawhile. 

Lear.  Where  have  I  been  ?  where  am  I  ? — 
Fair  day-light !  [pity 

1  am  mightily  abus'd. — I  should  even  die  with 
To  see  another  thus. — I  will  not  swear 
These  are  my  hands. 

Cord.  O  kook  upon  me,  Sir, 
And  hold  your  hands  in  benediction  o'er  me  : 
No,  Sir,  you  must  not  kneel. 

Lear.  Pray,  do  not  mock  me  : 
I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man, 
Fourscore  and  upward  :  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 
Methinks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this 

man  ; 
\  et  I  am  doubtful,  for  I  am  mainlv  ignorant 
What  place  this  is;  and  all  the  skill  1  have 
Remembers  not  these  garments ;  nor  I  know  not 
Whese  I  did  lodge  last  night.    Do  not  laugh  at 

me, 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  mv  child  Cordelia. 

Cord.  And  so  I  am,  I  am. 

Lear.  Be  your  tears  wet?  Yes,  faith.   I  pray 
weep  not : 
If  you  have  poison  for  me,  I  will  drink  it. 
I  know  you  do  not  love  me ;  for  your  sisters 
Have,  as  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrong : 
\  ou  have  some  cause,  thev  have  not. 

Cord.  No  cause,  no  cause. 

Leer.  Am  I  in  France? 

Cent.  In  your  own  kingdom,  Sir. 

J  -ar.  Do  not  abuse  me. 

c.  .:  Be  comforted,  good  madam:  the  great 
age, 


You  see,  is  cur'd  in  him  :  and  yet  it  is  daii"er 
I'o  make  him  even  o'er  the  time  he  has  lost. 
Desire  him  to  go  in  ;  trouble  him  no  more 
Till  further  settling. 

Cord.  Will't  phase  vour  highness  walk  ? 

Lear.  You  must  bear  with  me. 
Pray  you  now,  forget  and  forgive :   I  am  old 
and  foolish. 

Lear  to  Cordelia,  when  taken  Prise 
No,  no,  no,  no  !  come,  let's  away  to  p 
We  two  alone  ivill  sing  like  bird-  , 
Yv'hen  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I'll  kneel 

down. 
And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness :  so  we'll  live, 
And  pray,   and  sing,  and  tell  old   tales,  and 

laugh 
At  gilded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news;  and  we'll  talk  with  them 

too — 
Wholoses,  and  w  ho  wins;  who's  in, who's  out — 
And  take  upon  us  the  mystery  of  thin 
As  if  we  were  God's  spies;  and  we'll  wear  out, 
In  a  wall'd  prison,  packs  and  sects  of  great  one.-, 
That  ebb  and  flow  bv  the  moon. 
LJm.  Take  them  away. 
Lear.  Upon  such  sacrifices,  mv  Cordelia, 
The  gods  themselves  throw  incense. 

The  Justice  of  the  Gods. 
The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices- 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us. 

Edgar's  Account  of  hi*  discovering  himself  to 
his  Father,  ir'c. 
List  a  brief  tale : — 
And,  when  'tis  told,  O  that  my  heart  would 

burst ! 
The  bloody  proclamation  to  escape, 
That  follow'd  me  so  near  (O  oar  lives  sweet- 
ness ! 
That  with  the  pain  of  death  would  hourly  die, 
Rather  than  die  at  once  i),  taught  me  to  'shift 
Into  a  madman's  rags ;  to  assume  a  semblance 
That,  very  dogs  disdain'd  :  and  in  this  habit 
Met  I  my  father,  with  his  bleeding  rings, 
Their  precious  stones  new  lost;    became  his 
guide, "  *  _  [spair; 

Led  him,  begg'd  for  him,  sav'd  him  from  de- 
Never  (O  fault!)  reveal'd  myself  unto  him, 
Until  same  half-hour  past,  when  I  was  arm'd. 
Not  sure,  though  hoping,  of  his  good  success, 
I  ask'd  his  blessing,  and,  from  first  to  last 
Told  him  my  pilgrimage  :  but  his  flaw'd  heart 
(Alack,  too  weak  the  conflict  to  support!) 
Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief. 
Burst  smilingly. 

Bast.  This  speech  of  yours  hath  mov'd  me, 
And  shall, perchance, dogood:  butsptvikyouonj 
You  look  as  you  had  something  more  to  sav. 

Alb.   If  these  be  more,  more  wghil,  hold 
it  in  ; 
For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve, 
Hearing  of  this. 

Edg.  This  would  have  seem'd  a  period 
To  such  as  Jove  not  sorrow:   but  another, 
To  amplify  too  much,  wouldmake  rnuchmore, 
And  top  extremitv. 

U  u  2  WhiJst 
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Whilst  I  was  big  B)  clamor,  came  there  in  a 

man, 
Who  having  seen  me  in  mv  worst  estate, 
Shunn'd ray abhorr'd society;  but,  then,  finding 
Who  'twas  that   so  endur'd,  with  his  strong 

arms 
He  fasten'd  on  mv  neck,  and  bellow'd  out 
As  he'd  hurst  heaven ;  threw  him  on  mv  father : 
Told  the  most  piteous  tale  of  Leal  and  him 
That  ever  ear  receiv'd;  which,  in  recounting. 
His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life 
Began    to    crack : — twice    then   the   trumpet 

sounded, 
And  there  I  left  him  trane'd. 

Lear  on  the  Death  of  Cordelia. 
Howl,  howl,  howl,  howl !  O  you  are  men 

of  stones ! 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eves,  I'd  use  them  so 
That  heaven's  vault  should  crack. — O,  she  is 

gone  for  ever  i 
I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives ; 
She's  dead  as  earth  :    lend  me  a  looking-glass; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 
Why,  then  she  lives. 
This  feather  stirs;  she  lives!  If  it  be  so, 
It  is  a  chance  which  does  redeem  all  sorrows, 
That  ever  I  have  felt. 

Kent.  O,  my  good  master! 
Lear.  Pr'ythee  away. — 
A  plague  upo.i  you,  murderers,  traitors  all ! 
I  might  have  sav'd  her ;   but  she's  gone  for 

ever ! — 
Cordelia  !  Cordelia  !  stay  a  little.     Ha  ! 
What  is't  thou  say'st ! — Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle,  and  low- 

Lear  dying. 
And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd !  No,  no,  no  life. 
Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat  have  life, 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all  ?     O  thou  wilt  come 

no  more, 
Never,  never,  never,  never,  never ! 


§  29.  MACBETH.    Shaksteare. 

Witches  described. 

What  are  these, 

So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire ; 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth, 
And  yet  arc  on't  ? — Live  you  ?  or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  question  ?  You  seem  to  under- 
stand me, 
By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips : — You  should  be  women; 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so. 

Macbellis  Temper. 

Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature  : 
It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
To  catch  the  nearest  way :  thou  wouldst  be  great; 
Art  not  without  ambition,  but  without 
The   illness  should    attend   it.      What  thou 

wouldst  highly, 
That  would  thou  holily ;  wouldst  not  play  false, 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win. 


Lady  Macbeth,  on  the  News  of  Duncans  ap- 
proach . 
The  raven  himself  is  hoarse, 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  mv  battlements.     Come,  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here. 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelly  !   make  thick  my  blood, 
Stop  up  th   access  and  passage  to  remorse; 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  pace  between 
The  effect  and  it !  Come  to  my  woman's  breasts, 
And  lake  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murd'ring  mi- 
nisters, 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances    [night, 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief!  Come,  thick 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell, 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes ; 
Nor  Heaven  peep  thro'  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 
To  cry,  "  Hold!  hold!" 

Macbeth1  s  Irresolution. 

If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere 
It  were  done  quickly :  if  the  assassination  [well 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch. 
With  his  surcease,  success;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 
But  here  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come.  But,  in  these 
cases,  [teach 

We  still   have  judgement  here;  that  we  but 
Bloody  instructions,  which  beingtaught,  return 
To   plague   the   inventor :     this   even-handed 
justice  [chalice 

Commends    the   ingredients   of  our   poison'd 
To  our  own  lips.     He's  here  in  double  trust : 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject, 
Strong  both  against  the  deed  ;  then  as  his  host, 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.  Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued ,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off: 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe, 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubin,  hors'd 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  ev'ry  eye,    [spur 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind. — I  have  no 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself, 
And  falls  on  the  other. 

True  Fortitude. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man! 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none. 

The  murdering  Scene.     Macbeth  alone. 

Is  this  a  dagger,  which  I  see  before  me, 
The  handle  tow'rd  my  hand?  Come,   let  me 

clutch  thee— 
I  have  thee  not;  and  yet  I  sec  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling,  as  to  sight?  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind;  a  false  creation, 
Proceeding  from  the  heat  oppressed  brain? 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 
As  this  which  1  now  draw— — 

Thou 
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Thou  marshall'st  mc  the  way  that  I  was  going ; 
And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses, 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest: — I  see  thee  still ; 
And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood, 
Which  was  not  so  before — There's  no  such 

thing : 
It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes. — Now  o'er  the  one  half 

world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain'd  sleep ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings  ;  and  wither  d  murder, 
Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf,  [pace, 

Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy 
With  Tarquin's   ravishing  sides,   tow'rds   his 
design  [earth, 

Moves  like  a  ghost — Thou  sure  and  firm-set 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for 

fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-about, 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time, 
Which  now  suits  with  it — Whiles  I  threat, 
he  lives—  [A  bell  rings. 

I  go,  and  it  is  done ;  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ;  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell.  [Exit. 
Enter  Lady. 
Lady.  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk, 
hath  made  me  bold  :       [Hark  !  peace ! 
What  hath  quench'd  them,  hath  giv'n  me  tire: — 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  bell-man, 
Which  gives  the  stern'st  good  night. — He  is 

about  it  :— 
The  doors  are  open ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do   mock   their  charge  with  snores:  I  have 

drugg'd  their  possets, 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them, 
Whether  they  live  or  die. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Much.  Who's  there  r — what,  ho ! 

Lady.  Alack  !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd, 

And  'tis  not  done:-r-the  attempt,  and  not  the 

deed,  [ready, 

Confounds  us  !■ — hark  ! — I   laid  their  daggers 

He  could  not  miss 'em. — Had  he  not  resembled 

My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  don't. My 

husband  ?  [hear  a  noise  ? 

Macb.  I  have  done  the  deed :— didst  thou  not 
Lady.  I  heard  the   owls   scream  and   the 
Did  not  you  speak?  [crickets  cry. 

Macb.'  When  ?  ' 
Lady.  Now. 
Macb.  As  I  descended  ? 
Lady.  Ay. 

Macb.  Hark  !  who  lies  i'  the  second  cham- 
Lady.  Donalbain.  [ber? 

Macb.  This  is  a  sorry  sight ! 

[Looks  on  his  hands. 

Lady.  A  foolish  thought !  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 

Macb.  There's  one  did  laugh  in  his  sleep, 

and  one  cried  "  murder  !" 

That  they  did  wake  each  other  !  I  stood  and 

heard  them  : 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address'd 
Again  to  sleep.  [them 

Lady.  There  are  two  lodg'd  together 


Macb.    One  cried,    "  God   bless   us !"  and 
"  Amen  !"  the  other  ;  [hand-. 

As  they  had  seen  me,  with  these  hangman's 
Listening  their  fear.  I  could  not  say,  Amen, 
When  they  did  say,  God  bless  us. 
.Lady.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply.  [Amen? 
Macb.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady.  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 
After  these  ways  ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 
Macb.    Melhought   I   heard   a   voice  cry, 
"  Sleep  no  more! 
Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep,  the  innocent  sleep, 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labor's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's   second 
Chief  nourisher  hi  life's  feast."  [course, 

Lady.  What  do  you  mean  ?         [the  house : 
Macb.  Still  itcried,  "Sleep  no  more!"  toall 
"  Glands  hath  murder'd  sleep  ;  and  therefore 
Cawdor  [more  !  , 

Shall  sleep  no  more,  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no 
Lady.  Who  was  it  that  thus  cried  ?  Why, 
worthy  Thane, 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brain-sickly  of  things  :  go,  get  some  water, 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand, 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the 
place  ?  i$FrS% 

They  must  lie  there:  go,  carrythem;  andsmear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macb.  I'll  go  no  more  : 
I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done  ; 
Look  on't  again,  I  dare  not. 
Lady.  Infirm  of  purpose  ! 
Give  me  the   daggers  :  the  sleeping,  and  the 

dead, 
Are  but  as  pictures  :  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.     If  he  do  bleed, 
I'll  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal, 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt.  Exit, 

Knocking  within. 
Macb.  Whence  is  that  knocking  [Starting. 
How  is't  with  me,  when  ev'ry  noise  appals  me? 
What  hands  are  here?    Ha!  they  pluck  out 

mine  eyes ! 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?   No  ;  this  my  hand  will 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnardine     [rather 
Making  the  green  one  red. — 
Re-enter  Lady. 
Lady.  My  hands  are  of  your  color;  but  I 
shame  [Knock. 

To  wear  a  heart  so  white.     I  hear  a  knocking 
At  the  south  entry.    Retire  we  to  our  chamber ; 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed  : 
How  easy  is  it  then  !  Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended — hark !  more  knock- 
ing :  [Knock. 
Get  on  your  night-gown,  lest  occasion  callus, 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers  :  be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Macb.  To  know  my  deed — 'twere  best  not 
know  myself. 
Wake,  Duncan,  with  this  knocking!  I  would 
thou  could  it ! 

U  u  3  Macbeth 
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Macbeth's  guilty    Conscience,   and  Fears    of 
Banquo. 

Enter  Macbeth  to  his  Lady. 
Lady.  How    now,  my  lord?    why  do  you 

keep  alone, 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making  ? 

those  thoughts   which   should    indeed 

have  died 
With  them   they  think  on:  Things  without 

all  remedy  [done. 

Should   be   without  regard :    what's  done,  is 

Macb.  We  have  scotch' d  the  snake,  not  kill'd 

it ;  [lice 

She'll  close,  and  be  herself,  whilst  our  poor  ma- 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 
But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the 

worlds  suffer, 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams 
That  shake  us  nightly.  Better  be  with  the  dead, 
\A  horn  we,  to  gain  our  place,  have  sent  to  peace, 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy. — Duncan  is  in  his  grave ^ 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poi- 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy  3  nothing    [son, 
Can  touch  him  farther ! 

O,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife  • 
Thou  know'st  that  Banquo  and  his  Fleance  lives. 
Lady.  But  in  them  nature's  copy's  not  eterne. 
Macb.  There's  comfort  yet,  they  areassailable; 
Then  be  thou  jocund  :  ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  cloister' d  flight;  ere,    to  black   Hecate's 

summons, 
The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  hi":  drowsy  hums, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note.  [done 

Lady.  What's  to  be  done  ? 
Math.  Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dear- 
est chuck,  [night, 
Till  thcu  applaud  the   deed.    Come,  sealing 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day; 
And,  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand, 
Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale!  Light  thickens;   and 
Make-                   :e  rooky  wood :        [the  crow 
Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse; 
While  night's  black  agents  to  their  preys  do 

rouse. 
Scent,  a  Room  of  State.    Banquet  prepared. 
Macbeth,  Lady,  Rosse,  Lenox,  Lords,  and 
Attendants. 
Lady.  My  royal  lord, 
You  do  not  give  the  cheer  :   the  feast  is  sold, 
That  is  not  otien  vouch'd,  while  'tis  a  making. 
'Tis  given  with  welcome  :  to  feed  were  best  at 

home ; 
From  thence,  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 

[The  Ghost  nf  Banquo  rises >  and  sits 
in  Macbeth' s  place. 

Macb.  Sweet  remembrancer ! — 
Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 
And  health  on  both  ! 

Len.  May't  please  your  highness  sit  ? 


^Macb.  Here  had  we  now  our  country's  ho- 
nor roofd, 
Were  the  grae'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present  j 
Whom  1  may  rather  challenge  for  unkindness, 
Than  pity  for  mischance. 

Rosse.  His  absence,  Sir, 
Lays  blame  upon  his  promise.     Please  it  your 

highness 
To  pace  us  with  your  royal  company? 

Macb.  The  table's  full  !  {Starting, 

Len.  Here  is  a  place  reserv'd,  Sir. 

Macb.  Whore  ? 

Len.  Here,  my  good  lord. 
What  is't  that  moves  your  highness  ? 

Macb.  Which  of  you  have  done  this  ? 

Lords.  What,  my  good  lord  ? 

Macb.  Thou  can'st  not  say,  I  did  it :  never 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me.  [shake 

Rosse.  Gentlemen,  rise  ;  his  highness  is  not 
well. 

Lady.  Sit,  worthy  friend : — my  lord  is  often 
thus, 
And  hath  been  from  his  youth  :  pray  you,  keep 
The  fit  is  momentary- ;  upon  a  thought  [seat ; 
He  will  again  be  well :  if  much  you  note  him, 
You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion ! 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not.— Are  you  a  man  ? 
[To  Macb.  aside. 

Macb.  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on 
Which  might  appal  the  devil.  [that 

Lady.  O  proper  stuff! 
This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear :  [Aside. 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger,  which,  you  said, 
Led  you  to  Duncan.     O  these  flaws  and  starts 
(Impostors  to  true  fear)  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authoriz'd  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itself! 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces  ?  when  all's  donej 
You  look  but  on  a  stool. 

Macb.  Pr'ythee  see  there  ! 
Behold  !  look  !  lo  !  how  say  you  ? 

[Pointing  to  the  Ghost. 
Why,  whatcarel?  if  thoucanstnod,  speak  too. 
If  charnel-houses  and  our  graves  must  send 
Those,  that  we  bury,  back — our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of' kites.  [The  Ghost  vanishes. 

Lady.  What !  quite  unmann'd  in  folly? 

Macb.  If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him. 

JLadif.  Fie,  for  shame  !  [olden  time, 

Macb.  Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  the 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  gen'ral  weal ; 
Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  perform'd 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear ;  the  times  have  been, 
That,  when   the  brains    were   out,  the  man 

would  die  ; 
And  there  an  end  :  but  now  they  rise  again, 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns, 
And  push  us  from  our   stools:    this  is  more 
Than  Mich  a  murder  is.  [strange 

Jjadij.  My  worthy  lord, 
Your  noble  friends  do  lack  you. 

Macb.  1  do  forget  : 

Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends; 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 
To  those  that  know  me.      Come,  love  and 

health  to  us  all ; 
Then  111  sit  down :  give  rriesome  wine,  fill  full  : 

I  drink 
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I  drink  to  the  general  jov  of  the  whole  table, 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Baiupio,  whom  we  mfes : 
Would  lie  were  here !  to  all,  and  iiini,  we  thirst, 
And  all  lo  all. 

Lords.  Our  duties,  and  the  pledge. 

[The  Ghost  rises  again. 

Mub.  Avaunt !  and  quit  my  sight !   Let  the 
earth  hide  thee  ! 
Thy  hones  are  marrowlcss,  thy  hlood  is  cold  ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes, 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with  ! 

Lady.  Think  of  this,  good  peers. 
But  as  a  thing  of  custom  :  'tis  no  other ; 
Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 

Mod.  What  man  dare,  1  dare  : 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear, 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  Ilyrcan  tiger; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble  ;  or,  be  alive  again, 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword ; 
If  trembling  I  inhibit  thee,  protest  me 
The  bain  of  a  girl.     Hence,  horrible  shadow! 
Unreal  mockery,  hence !  \Vhy,so — being  gone, 
[The  Ghost  vanishes. 

I  am  a  man  again. — Pray  you,  sit  still. 

[The  Lords  rise. 

Lady.  You  have  displcc'd  the  mirth,  broke 
the  good  meeting 
With  mo«t  admir'd  disorder. 

Mach.  Can  such  things  be, 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder  ?  You  make  me 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe,       [strange 
When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sights, 
And  keep  the  natural  rubv  of  your  cheeks, 
When  mine  are  blanch'd  with  fear. 

Jtosse.  What  sights,  my  lord  ? 

Lady.  I  pray  you,  speak  not ;  he  grows  worse 
and  worse ; 
Question  enrages  him  :  at  once,  good-night : 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 
But  go  at  once. 

Len.  Good  night,  and  better  health 
Attend  his  majesty ! 

Lady.  A  kind  good  night  to  ali. 

[Exeunt  Lords. 

Mach.   It  will  have  blood,  they  say  ;  blood 
will  have  blood  :  [speak  ; 

Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to 
Augurs,  and  understood  relations,  have 
Bv  magpies,  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood.  [forth, 

Witches,  their  Power. 

I  conjure  you,  bv  that  which  you  profess 
;' llowe'er  vou  come  to  know  it),  answer  me ; 
Thousrh  vou  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches;  though  the  ve-tv  wares 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up:  [down; 
Though  bladed  corn  belodg'd,  and  trees  blown 
_n  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads; 
Though  palaces,  and  pyramids,  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  toundations  ;  though  the 

treasure 
Of  nature's  germins  tumble  altogether, 
Even  till  destruction  sickens,  answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  you. 


Malcolm  'j  Character  of  himself. 

Mai.  But  1  have  none  :  the  king-becoming 
graces, 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  stableness, 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  low'. 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them  :   but  abound 
In  the  division  of  each  several  crime, 
Acting  in  many  ways.     Nay,  had  I  pow'r  I 

should 
Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell, 
Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 
All  unity  on  earth. 

Macd.  O  Scotland  !  Scotland! 

Mai.  If  such  a  one  he  fit  to  govern,  speak  ; 
I  am  as  1  have  spoken. 

Macd.  Fit  to  govern  ! 
No,  not  to  live. — O  nation  miserable, 
With  an  untitled  tyrant,  bloody-sceptred, 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again? 
Since  that  the  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accurst, 
And   does   blaspheme  his  breed  ?   Thy   royal 
father  [thee, 

Was  a  most  sainted  king ;  the  queen  that  bore 
Oft'ner  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, 
Died  ev'rv  day  she  liv'd.     Fare  thee  well ! 
These  evils  thou  repeat'st  upon  thvself, 
Have  banish'd  me  from  Scotland.  0  my  breast, 
Thy  hope  ends  here ! 

Mai.  Macduff,  this  noble  passion, 
Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wip'd  the  black  scruples,reconcil'd  my  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honor.    Devilish  Mac- 
beth, 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me 
Into  his  pow'r  ;  and  modest  wisdom  plucks  me 
From  over-credulous  haste  :  but  God  above 
Deal  between  thee  and  me !  for  even  now 
I  put  myself  to  thv  direction,  and 
Unspeak  mine  own  detraction  ;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself, 
For  strangers  to  my  nature.     I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman  ;  never  was  forsworn  ; 
Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own ; 
At  no  time  broke  my  faith;  would  not  betray 
The  devil  to  his  fellow  ;  and  delight  [ing 

No  less  in  truth  than  life;  my  first  false-speak- 
Was  this  upon  myself.     What  I  am  truly, 
Is  thine,  and  mv  poor  country's,  to  command. 
An  oppressed  Country. 

Alas  !  poor  country ; 
Almost  afraid  to  know  itself!  It  cannot 
Be  call'd  our  .mother,  but  our  grave     where 

nothing, 
But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile  : 
Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rent 
the  air,  [seem* 

Are  made,  not  mark'd  :  where  violent  sorrow 
A  modern  ecstasv  ;  the  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there  scarce  ask'd,  for  who  ;  and  good  men's 
Expire  before  the  flowers  ir.  their  caps,     [lives 
Dying  or  ere  they  sicken. 

Macduff  on   the    Murder  of  his    Wife    and 
Children. 

Rosse.  Would  I  could  answer 
This  comfort  with  the  like !  but  I  have  t/ords, 
U  u  4  That 
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'Thai  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air, 
When  -    Mould  not  latch  them. 

Macd.  Why.  concern  they? 

.  .u-ral  cause :  or  is  it  a  fee-grief, 
Due  to  souie  single  breast  ? 

e.  No  mind  that's  honest 
But  in  it  shares  some  woe  ;  tho'  the  main  part 
tins  to  you  a] 
Macd.  If  it  be  mine, 
Keep  it  not  from  me,  quickly  let  me  have  it. 
Rosse.  Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue 
for  ever, 
Which  shall  possess  them*  with  the  heaviest 
That  ever  vet  thev  heard.         .  [sound, 

Macd.  Humph  !  I  guess  at  it.  [babes 

Jiosse.  Your  castle  is  surpris'd :  your  wife  and 
Savagely  slaughter' d  ;  to  relate  the  manner, 
Were,  on  the  quarrv  of  these  murder'd  deer, 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

Mai.  Merciful  Heaven  ' — 

What,  man !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your 

brow; ;  [speak, 

Give  sorrow  words :  the  grief  that  does  not 

Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it 

Macd.  My  children  [break. 

Jiosse.   Wife,    children,   sen-ants,   all  that 

could  be  found. 
Macd.  And  I  must  be  from  thence!  my 
Jiosse.  I  have  said.  [wife  kiil'd  too  ? 

Mai.  Be  comforted : 
Let's  make  us  med'cines  of  our  great  revenge, 
To  cure  this  deadlv  grief. 

Macd.  He  has  no  children  ! — All  my  pretty 
ones  ? 
Did  you  say  all  ?  what,  all  !  O  hell-kite  !  all  ? 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam, 
At  one  fell  swoop  i 

Mai.  Dispute  it  like  a  man. 
Macd.  I  shall  do  so  ; 
But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man  : 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were, 
That  were  most  precious  to  me.     Did  Heaven 
look  on,  [duff, 

And  would  not,  take  their  part?  Sinful  Mae- 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee !  Naught  that  I 

am, 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine, 
Fell   slaughter  on   their  souls :    heaven  rest 
them  now ! 
Mai.  Be  this  the  whetstone  of  your  sword  ; 
let  grief 
Convert  to  anger ;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it. 
Macd.  0, 1  could  play  the  woman  with  mine 
e>es,  [Heaven, 

And  braggart  with  my  tongue!    But,  gentle 
Cut  short  all  intermission  :  front  to  front 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland,  and  myself; 
Within  my  sword's  length  set  him ;  if  he  'scape, 
Heaven  forgive  him  too ! 

Mai.  This  tune  goes  manly. 
Come,  go  we  to  the  king ;  our  pow'r  is  ready ; 
Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave ;  Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above 
Put  on  their  instruments.     Receive  what  cheer 

you  may ; 
The  night  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day. 

[Exeunt. 


Despised  Old  Age. 

I  have  liv'd  long  enough  :  my  way  of  life 
Is  fall'n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf: 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
1  must  not  look  to  have  :  but  in  their  stead, 
Curses, not  loud, but  deep,mouth-honor,breath, 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  denv,  and 
dare  not. 
Diseases  of  the  Mind  incurable. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd; 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  j 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  stuff 'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff, 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

Reflections  on  Life. 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to   dusty  death.      Out,  out,   brief 

candle ! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow  ;  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  :  it  is  a  tale, 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing. 


§  30.  OTHELLO.    Shakspeare. 
Preferment. 

'Tis  the  curse  of  service; 
Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection, 
Not  by  the  old  gradation,  where  each  second 
Stood  heir  to  the  first. 

In  Dispraise  ofllonestu. 
We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  all  masters 
Cannot  be  truly  follow'd.     You  shall  mark 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave, 
That,  doting  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage, 
Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master's  ass, 
For  nought  but  provender ;  and,  when  he  is 

old,  cashier'd : 
Whip  me  such  honest  knaves.  Others  there  are, 
Who,  trimrr'd  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty, 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves  : 
And  throwing  but  shows  Oi  service  on  their 

lords, 
Do  well  thrive  by  them  ;  and  when  they  have 

lin'd  their  coats, 
Do  themselves  homage:    these  fellows  have 

some  soul, 
And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myself. 
For,  sir, 

It  is  as  sure  as  you  are  Roderigo, 
Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  Iago  : 
In  following  him,  I  follow  but  myself ; 
Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty, 
But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end  : 
But  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 
In  compliment  extern,  'tis  not  long  after 
But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve, 
For  doves  to  peck  at :  I  am  not  what  1  seem. 
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Love  the  sole  Motive  of  Othello  s  marrying. 
For  I  know,  Iago, 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition 
Put  into  circumscription  and  confine, 
For  the  sea's  worth. 

Othello sllflation  of  his  Courtship  to  the  Senate. 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors, 
My  very  noble  and  approv'd  good  masters — 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter, 
It  is  lnoit  true;  true,  I  have  married  her; 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.  Rude  am  I  in  my 

speech, 
And  little  blest  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace  ; 
For  since  thesearms  of  mine  had  sevenyears'pith, 
Till  now,  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have 

us'd 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field  ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak, 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle ; 
And  there/ore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause, 
In  speaking  for  myself:  Yet,  by  your  gracious 

patience, 
I  will  a  round  unvarnish'd  tale  deliver, 
Of  my   whole  course   of  love ;   what  drugs, 

what  charms, 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic 
(For  such  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withed), 
I  won  his  daughter  with.     ------ 

Her  father, 
Lov'd  me  ;  oft  incited  ine  ;  still  question'd  me 
The  story  of  my  life,  from  year  to  year ; 
The  battles,  sieges,  fortunes,  that  I  have  pass'd. 
1  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days, 
To  tlje  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it, 
Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances, 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ; 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly 

breach  ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 
And  sold  to  slavery ;  of  my  redemption  thence  ; 
And  portance  in  my  travel's  history. 

These  things  to  hear 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline  ; 
But  still  the  house  affairs  would   draw   her 

thence ; 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  dispatch, 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse:  which,  1  observing, 
Took  once  a  pi  iant  hour ;  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heait, 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 
But  not  intentively :  I  did  consent ; 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke, 
That  my  youth  suffer'd.   My  story  being  done, 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs  : 
She  swore — in  faith,  'twas  strange,  'twas  pass- 
ing strange ; 
Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful — 
She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  she  wish'd 
That  Heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man  ; — she 
thank 'd  me; 


And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  he/. 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  inv  s'"rv. 
And  that  would  woo  her.     Upon  this  hint  I 

snake : 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd; 
And  1  lov'd  her,  that  die  ditl  pitj  them. 

Perfect  Content. 
O  my  soul's  joy  ! 
If  after  ev'ry  tempest  come  such  calm", 
May  the  winds   blow   till  the)  have  waken'd 

death, 
And  let  the  laboring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas, 
Olympus  high  :  and  duck  again  a^  low 
As  hell's  from  heaven  !  If  1  were  now  to  die, 
'Twere  now  to  be  most  happy:  for,  I  fear, 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute, 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

A  Lover's  Exclamation. 
Excellent  wretch !  perdition  catch  my  soul, 
But  I  do  love  thee!  and  when  I  love  thee  not, 
Chaos  is  come  again. 

Othello's  first  Suspicion. 
Think,  my  lord  !   by  Heaven  he  echoes  me, 
As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought 
Too  hideous  to  be  shown. — Thou  dost  mean 

something : 
I  heard  theesavbut  now — thou  lik'st  not  that-i— 
WhenCassio  left  raj  wife;  what  didst  not  like? 
And  when  I  told  thee — he  was  of  my  counsel, 
In  my  whole  course  of  wooing:  thou  criedst 

"Indeed!" 
And  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together, 
As  if  thou  then  hadst  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit  :  if  thou  dost  love  me 
Show  me  thy  thought. 

logo.  My  lor.i,  you  know  I  love  you. 
Oth.  I  think  thou  dost; 
And  for  I  knowthou'rt  full  of  love  and  honesty, 
And  weigh'st  thy  words  before  thougiv'st  them 

breath —  [more: 

Therefore,  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the 
For  such  things  in  a  false,  disloyal  knave 
Are  tricks  of  custom;  but  in  a  man  that's  just, 
They  are  close  denotements  working  from  the 
That  passion  cannot  rule.  [heart. 

Reputation. 
■    Good  name,  in  man  and  woman ,  dear  my  lord, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls : 
Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash ;  'tis  something, 

nothing ; 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to 

thousands : 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 
Othello's  Soliloquy  after  having  been  worked 
up  to  Jealousy  by  Iago. 
This  fellow's  of  exceeding  honesty, 
And  knows  all  qualities,  with  a  learned  spirit, 
Of  human  dealings  :  if  I  prove  her  haggard,   . 
Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart 

strings, 
I'd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind 
To  prey  at  fortune.     Haply,  for  I  am  black  ; 

And 
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And  h.v.T  not  those  soft  pirtc-  of  conver-ation 
That  chamberer*  have  :  or,  for  I  am  dcclin'd 
Into  the  vale  of  years ;  vet  that's  not  much — 
She's  gone;  I  am  abus  d  ;  and  mv  relief 
Must  be — to  loath  her.    O  curse  of  marriage! 
That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  our-., 
And  not  their  appetites!  I  had  rather  be  a  toad, 
And  live  upon  the  vapor  of  a  dungeon, 
Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  1  love 
For  o:hers'  uses. 

Jealousy. 
Trifles  light  as  air 
Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmation  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ. 

The  Tortures  of  Jealousy. 
Enter  Othello. 
Iago.  Look  where  he  comes!  not   poppy, 
nor  mandragora, 
'  Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterdav. 

Oth.  Ha!  ha!  false  to  me  ?  tome?    [that. 
logo.  Why,  hew  now,  general?  no  more  of 
Oth.  Avaunt!  begone!  thou  hast  set  me  on 
the  rack : 
I  swear,  'tis  better  to  be  much  abus'd, 
Than  but  to  know't  a  little. 

lago.   How  now,  my  lord?  [lust? 

Oth.  What  sense  had  I  of  her  stolen  hours  of 
I  saw  it  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm'd  not  me  : 
I  slept  the  next  night  well,  was  free  and  merry ; 
I  found  not  Cassio's  kisses  on  her  lips  : 
He  that.is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen, 
Let  him  not  know  i¥,  and  he's  not  robb'd  at  all. 
Ja-zo.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this. 
Oth.  I  had  been  happy,  if  the  general  camp, 
Pioneers  ami  all,  had  tasted  her  sweet  body, 
So  I  had  nothing  known  :  O  now,  for  ever, 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  !  Farewell  content ! 
Fir*,  -.veil  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars, 
That  make  ambition  virtue  !  O  farewell ! 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,   and  the  shrill 

trump, 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife, 
The  royal  banner  ;  and  all  quality, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war ! 
And,  O  you  mortal  engines,  whose,  rude  throats 
Th'  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamors  counterfeit, 
Farewell !  Othello's  occupation's  gone  ! 
lapo.   Is't  possible,  my  lord  ? 
Oth.  Villain,  be  sure  thou  prove  my  love  a 
whore ; 
Be  sure  of  it ;  give  me  the  ocular  proof; 

[Catching  hold  on  him. 
Or  by  the  worth  of  mine  eternal  soul, 
Thou  hadst  better  have  been  born  a  dog, 
Than  answer  my  wak'd  wrath. 

lego.  Is  it  come  to  this  ?  [prove  it, 

Oth.   Make  me  to  see  it ;  or,  at  the  least,  so 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop, 
To  bang  a  doubt  on  :  or,  woe  upon  thy  life  ! 
I  >.  Mv  noble  lord. — 
Oth.  If  thou  dost  slander  her,  and  torture 
me, 
Never  pray  more :  abandon  ail  remoi "ae  : 


On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate: 
Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earth  amaz'd, 
For  nothiug  canst  thou  to  damnation  add, 
Greater  than  that. 

Iago.  O  grace !  O  Heaven  defend  me ! 
Are  you  a  man  ?  have  you  a  soul,  or  sense  ? 
God  be  wi'  you :  take  mine  office. — O  wretched 
That  liv'st  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice !  [fool, 

0  monstrous  world!  take  note,  take  note,  O 

world, 
To  be  direct  and  honest,  is  not  safe  ! 

1  thank  you  for  this  profit  ;  and,  from  hence, 
I'll  love  no  friend,  since  love  breedssuch  offence. 

Oth.  Nay,  stay : — thou  shouldst  be  honest. 
Iago.  I  should  be  wise :  fbr  honesty's  a  fool, 
And  loses  that  it  works  for. 

Oth.  By  the  world, 
I  think  my  wife  be  honest,  and  I  think  she  is  not ; 
I  think  that  thou  art  just,  and  think  thou  art  not; 
I'll  have  some  proof.     My  name,  that  was  as 

fresh 
As  Dian's  visage,  is  now  begrim'd  and  black 
As  mine  own  face.  If  there  be  cords,  or  knives, 
Poison,  or  fire,  or  suffocating  streams, 
I'll  not  endure  it ! — 'Would  I  were  satisfied  ! 
Othello's  Story  of  the  Handkerchief. 
That  handkerchief 
Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give ; 
She  was  a  charmer,  and  could  almost  read 
The  thoughts  of  people  j  she  told  hef,  while 

she  kept  it, 
'Twould  make  her  amiable,  and  subdue  my  fa- 
Entirely  to  her  love  ;  but  if  she  lost  it,    [ther 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  fatness  eye         [hunt 
Should  hold  her  loathly,  and  his  spirits  should 
After  new  fancies.     She,  dying,  gave  it  me ; 
And  bifl  me  when  mystate  would  have  me  wiv'd , 
To  give  it  her.     I  aid  so ;  and  take  heed  oft, 
Make  it  a  darling,  like  your  precious  eye  ; 
To  lose't  or  give't  away,  were  such  perdition, 
As  nothing  else  could  matter.— —  - 

There's  magic  in  the  web  of  it  : 

A  sibyl,  that  had  number' d  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  make  two  hundred  compasses, 
In  her  prophetic  fury  sew'd  the  work  : 
The  worms  were  hallow' d  that  did  breed  the 

silk ; 
And  it  was  dyed  in  mummy,  which  the  skilful 
Conserv'd  of  maidens'  hearts. 

A  Lover  s  Computation  of  Time. 
What !  keep  a  week  away  ?  seven  days  and 
nights  ?  [hours, 

Eight-score  eight  hours  ?    and  lovers'  absent 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight-score  times? 

0  weary  reckoning! 

Othello's  Speech,  after  havingreceivedthc  Man- 
date vhen  confirmed  in  his  Suspicions. 
Av, you  did  wish  that  I  would  make  her  turn : 
Sir,  she  can  turn,  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on, 
And  turn  again  ;  and  she  can  weep,  sir,  weep: 
And  she'd  obedient,  as  jou  say — obedient — 
Very  obedient — Proceed  you  in  your  tears. 
Concerning  this,  Mr — O  well  painted  passion! 

1  am  commanded  home  : — get  you  away  ; 

1  1!  send  for  you  anon.— Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate, 
And  will  return  to  Venice — hence,  avaunl  ! 

[Ex.  De<. 
Cassio 
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Cassio  shall  have  rny  place.     And — Sir,  to- 
I  do  entreat  that  we  may  sup  together,  [night, 
You  are  welcome,  Sir,  to  Cyprus — 
Goats  and  monkies  !  [Exit  Othello. 

His  pathetic  Upbraiding  of  ais  Wife. 

Des.  Upon  my  knees,  what  doth  your  speech 
I  understand  a  fury  in  your  words,  [import? 
But  not  vour  words. 

Oth.  Why,  what  art  thou  ? 

Des.  Your  wife,  my  lord;  your  true  and 
-   loyal  wife. 

Oth.  Come,  swear  it ;  damn  thyself  4 
Lest,   being   like  one   of  heaven,  the  devils 

themselves 
Should  fear  to  seize  thee :  therefore,  be  double 
Swear  thou  art  honest.  [damn'd ; 

Des.  Heaven  doth  truly  know  it. 

Oth.  Heaven  truly  knows, 
That  thou  art  false  as  hell. 

Des.  To  whom,  my  lord  ? 
With  whom  r  How  ami  false? 

Oth.  O,  Desdemona,  away  !  away!  away! 

Des.  Alas,  the  heavy  day !  why  do  you  weep  ? 
Am  I  the  occasion  of  these  tears,  my  lord  ? 
'   If,  haply,  vou  my  father  do  suspect 
An  instrument  of  this  your  calling  back,  [him, 
"Lav  not  vour  blame  on  me  ;   if  you  have  lost 
Why,  I  have  lost  him  too. 

Oth.  Had  it  pleased  Heaven 
*        To  try  me  with  affliction  ;  had  he  rain'd 

All  kind  of  sores,  and  shames,  on  my  bare  head; 
Steep' d  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips  ; 
,     Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes  ; 
I  should  have  found  in  some  part  of  my  soul 
A  drop  of  patience.     But,  alas  !  to  make  me 
A  fixed  figure,  for  the  time  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slow,  unmoving  finger  at — 
O!  O!- 

Yet  could  I  bear  that  too  :  well,  very  well  : 
But  there,  where  I  have  garner' d  up  my  heart ; 
Where  either  1  must  live,  or  bear  no  life  : 
The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs, 
Or  else  dries  up  ;  to  be  discarded  thence  ! 
Or  keep  it  as  a  cistern,  for  foul  toads 
To  knot  and  gender  in  '.  Turn  thy  complexion 

there ! 
Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipp'd  cherubim; 
.  Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell !  [nest. 

Des.  I  hope,  mv  noble  lord  esteems  me  ho- 

Oth.  O,  ay ;    as    summer-flies  are  in   the 

shambles, 

That  quicken  even  with  blowing.  O  thou  weed, 

Who  art  so  lovely  fair,  and  smeil'st  sO  sweet, 

That  the  sense  akes  at  thee,  'would  thou  hadst 

ne'er  been  born  !  [mitted  ? 

Des.  Alas  !  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  com- 

Otk.  Was  this  fair  paper,  this  most  goodly 
book, 
Made  to  write  whore  upon  !  what,  committed  ! 
Committed  !   O  thou  public  commoner ! 
I  should  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks 
That  would  to  cinders  burn  up  modesty,  [ted  ! 
Did  I  but  speak  thy  deeds. — What,  commit- 
Heaven  stops  the  nose  at  it,  and  the  moon 

winks : 
The  bawdy  wind,  that  kisses  all  it  meets, 
Is  huah'd  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth, 


And  will  not  hear  it  :  what  committed  ! 
Impudent  strumpet  1 

Des.  By  Heaven,  you  do  me  wrong  ! 

Oth.  Are  you  not  a  strumpet? 

Des.  No,  as  I  am  a  Christian. 
If  to  preserve  this  vessel  for  my  lord. 
From  any  other  foul,  unlawful  touch, 
Be  not  to  be  a  strumpet,  I  am  none. 

Oth.  What,  not  a  whore? 

Des.  No,  as  I  shall  be  sa\ed. 

Oth.   Is  it  possible? 

Des.  O  Heaven  forgive  us  ! 

Oth.  I  cry  you  mercy,  then  ; 
I  took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Venice, 
That  married  with  Othello. 

Desdemona  s  Faithfulness. 
O  good  Iago, 
What  shall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again? 
Good  friend,  go  to  him  ;  for,  by  this  light  of 

heaven, 
I  know  not  how  I  lost  him.     Here  I  kneel— 

[Kneeling. 
If  e'er  my  will  did  trespass  'gainst  his  love,  / 

Either  in  discourse,  or  thought,  or  actual  deed : 
Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  sense, 
Delighted  them  in  any  other  form; 
Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did, 
And  ever  will — though  he  do  shake  me  off 
To  beggarly  divorcement — love  him  dearly, 
Comfort  forswear  me !    Unkindness  may  do 

much, 
And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life, 
But  never  taint  my  love. 

A  Bed-ckamber :     Desdemona   is   discovered, 
asleep  in  her  Bed. 

Enter  Othello,  with  a  Light  and  Sword. 

Oth.  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,my  soul- 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chaste  stars ! 
It  is  the  cause. — Yet  I'll  not  shed  her  blood, 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow, 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 

[Lays  down  the  Sword, 
Yet  she  must  die,  else  she'll  betray  more  men. 
Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light ! 
If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore, 
Should  I  repent  me ;  but  once  put  out  thy  light, 
Thou  cunuing'st  pattern  of  excellent  nature, 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 
That  can  thy  light  relume. 

[Sets  down  the  Taper. 
When  I  have  pluck' d  thy  rose, 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again ; 
It  needs  must  wither  :  I'll  smell  it  on  the  tree. 

[Kissing  her. 
O  balmy  breath,  thou  dost  almost  persuade 
Justice  herself  to  break  her  sword !  One  more., 
Bethuswhen  thouart  dead, and  1  will  kill  thee, 
And  lov(*  thee  after :  one  more,  and  this  the  last : 
So  sweet  was  ne'er  so  fatal.     I  must  weep, 
But  they  are  cruel  tears ;  this  sorrow's  heavenly; 
It  strikes  where  it  doth  love. 
Otlullo's  Confusion  after  having  murdered  hi* 

Yes,  'tis  /Emilia  : — by  and  bv — she's  dead. 
'Tis  like.,  she  comes  to  speak  of  Cassio's  death  : 

The 
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The  noise  was  high.     Ha  !  no  more  mo\  ing? 

.  as  the  grave.     Shall  she  come  in?  wcr't 
good  ? 
I  think  she  stirs  again: — no. — What's  the  best? 

he  comes  in.  she'll  sure  speak  to  my  wife  : — 
My  wife  !  my  wife!  what  wife?  I  have  no  wife. 

0  insupportable !  O  heavy  hour ! 
Methinks  it  should  be  now  a  huge  eclipse 

Of  sun  and  moon  ;  and  that  the  affrighted 
Should  yawn  at  alteration.  [globe 

His  Love  for  her. 
Had  she  been  true, 
If  Heaven  would  make  me  such  another  world, 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite, 
I'd  not  have  sold  her  for  it. 

His  litter  Remorse. 
Eehold  !  I  have  a  weapon : 
A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upoa  a  soldier's  thigh  :  I've  seen  the  day, 
That,  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  sword, 

1  have  made  my  way  through  more  impedi- 

ments v  '       [boast, 

Than  twenty  times  your  stop. — But,  O  vain 
Who  can  control  his  fate  ?  'tis  not  ib  now. 
Re  not  afraid,  though  you  do  see  me  weapon'd. 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here's  my  butt, 
And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail. 
Do  you  go  back  dismay 'd  ?  'tis  a  lost  fear; 
Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast, 
And  he  retires  :  where  should  Othello  go  ? 
Now — how  dost  thou  look  now?  O  ill-starr'd 

wench ! 
Pale  as  thy  smock !   when  we  shall  meet  at 

compt,  [Yen, 

This  look  of  thine  will  hurt  my  soul  from  hea- 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.  Cold,  cold,  my 
Ev'n  like  thy  chastity —  [girl  ? 

O  cursed,  cursed  slave! — Whip  me,  ye  devils, 
From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight ! 
Blow  me  about  in  winds  !  roast  me  in  sulphur! 
Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire! 

0  Desdemona !  Desdemona  !  dead  ? 
Dead?  O!  O!  O! 

His  last  Speech. 
5-V.ft  you  ;  a  word  or  two  before  you  go. 

1  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they 

know  it ; 
No  more  of  that. — I  pray  you,  in  your  letters, 
When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate, 
Speak  of  me,  as  I  am  :  nothing  extenuate, 
i\or  set  down  aught  in  malice  :  then  must  you 

speak 
Of  one  that  lov'd  not  wisely,  but  too  well  ; 
Of  one  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 
Perplex'd  in  the  extreme  ;  of  one  whose  hand, 
Like  the  base  Judean,  threw  a  pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe  ;  of  one  whose  sub- 
dued eyes, 
Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medecinable  gum.  Set  you  down  this : 
And  say,  besides,  that  in  Aleppo  once, 
Where  a  malignant  and  a  Turban d  Turk 
Beat  a  Venetian,  and  tradue'd  the  state, 
I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog, 
And  smote  him — thus.  [Stabs  himself. 


§  31.  THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  KING 
RICHARD  II.  Shakspeare. 

Reputation. 
The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford, 
Is  spotless  reputation ;  that  away, 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay. 
Cowurdicc. 
That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience, 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 
Banishment ;  Consolation  under  it. 
All  places  that  the  eye  of  Heaven  visits, 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens  : 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus ; 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity. 
Think  not  the  king  did  banish  thee  ; 
But  thou  the  king :  woe  doth  the  heavier  sit 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 
Go,  say,  I  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  honor, 
And  not  the  king  exil'd  thee  : — Or  suppose, 
Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air, 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime. 
Look,  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
To  lie  that  way  thou  go'st,  not  whence  thou 
Suppose  the  singing-birds  musicians  ;  [com'st : 
The  grass  whereon  thou  tread'st,  the  presence 

strew' d ; 
The  flow'rs,  fair  ladies  ;  and  thy  steps,  no  more 
Than  a  delightful  measure  or  a  dance  : 
For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light. 

Thoughts  ineffectual  to  moderate  Affliction. 
O,  who  can  hold  a  fife  in  his  hand, 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite3 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow, 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  ? 
O,  no  !  the  apprehension  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse  : 
Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more 
Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. 
Popularity. 
Ourself,  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green, 
Observ'd  his  courtship  to  the  common  people  : 
How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts, 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy; 
What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves; 
Wooing   poor  craftsmen,   with  the  craft  of 

smiles, 
And  patient  under-bearing  of  his  fortune, 
As  'twere  to  banish  their  affects  with  him. 
Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster  wench  ; 
A  brace  of  draymen  bid — God  speed  him  well0 
And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee : 
With — "  Thanks,  my  countrymen,  my  loving 

friends ;" 
As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his, 
And  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  hope. 
England. 
This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred  isle, 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise ; 
This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself, 
Againat  infection,  and  the  hand  of  war ; 

This 
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This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world ; 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
\\  hich  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands. 


England,  bound  in  witli  the  triumphant  sea, 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 
Of  n  at  rv  Neptune,is  now  bound  in  with  shame, 
With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment-bonds; 
That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others, 
Hath  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself. 

Crirf. 

Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  sha- 
dows, 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so  : 
For  sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears, 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects; 
Like  perspectives,  which  rightly  gaz'd  upon, 
Show  nothing  but  confusion  ;  eyed  awry ; 

Distinguish  form. 

Hope  deceitful. 

I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope  ;  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  keeper  back  of  death, 
Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life, 
Which  false  hope  lingers  in  extremity. 

The  Prognostic}  of  War. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  all  are  wither'd, 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven  ; 
The  pale-fac'd  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth  ; 
And  lean  look'd  prophets  whisper  fearful  change : 
Rich  men  look  sad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap. 

Richard  to  England,  on  his  Arrival. 
As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears,  and  smiles  in 

meeting ; 
So  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth, 
And  do  thee  favor  with  my  royal  hands. 
Feed  not  thy  sovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth, 
Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  rav'nous  sense: 
But  let  thy  spiders  that  suck  up  thy  venom, 
And  heavy  gaited  toads,  li«  in  their  way : 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet 
Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee. 
Yield  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies: 
And  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flow'r, 
Guard  it,  I  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder; 
Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  sov' reign's  enemies. 
Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords; 
This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling,  and  these  stones 
Prove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellious  arms. 

The  Sun  rising  after  a  dark  Xight. 

Know'st  thou  not, 

That  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world, 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen, 
In  murders,  and  in  outrage,  bloody  here  ; 
,  But  when  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines, 
And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole, 
Then  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins, 


The  cloak  of  night  being  pluck'd  fromoff  their 

backs, 
Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themselves? 

On  the  Vanity  of  Power,  and  Misery  of  Kings. 
No  matter  where  ;  of  comfort  no  man  speak ; 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs ; 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let's  chose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills ;   ' 
And  not  yet  so — for  what  can  we  bequeath, 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all,  are  Bolingbroke's, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own,  but  death  ; 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth, 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  covering  to  our  bones," 
For  Heav'n's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground, 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings  : 
How  some  have  been  depos'd,  some  slain  in  war, 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  depos'd ; 
Some  poison 'd  by  their  wives;  some  sleeping 

kill'd; 
All  murder'd  :— For  within  the  hollow  crown 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 
Keeps  Death  his  court :  and  there  the  antic  sits, 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp; 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene 
To  monarchize,  be  tear'd,  and  kill  with  looks; 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit; 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life, 
Were  brass  impregnable  :  and  humor'd  thus, 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  thro'  his  castle  walls,  and,  farewell  king! 
Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 
With  solemn  rev'rence;  throw  away  respect, 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty. 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while: 
I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  taste  grief, 
Need  friends  :  subjected  thus, 
How  can  you  say  to  me — I  am  a  king? 

Melancholy  Stories. 
In  winter's  tedious  nights,  sit  by  the  fire, 
With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woful  ages  long  ago  betid : 
And,  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief, 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me, 
And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 

A  Description  of  Bolingbroke's  and  RicliarcTs 
Entry  into  London.       „ 

Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  Bolingbroke, 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed, 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seemed  to  know — 
With  slow,  but  stately  pace,  kept  on  his  course ; 
While  all  tongues  cried,  God  save  thee,  Boling- 
broke ! 
You  wouldhave  thought  the  verywindows  spake, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage;  and  that  all  the  walls, 
\\  ith  painted  imag'rv,  had  said  at  once, 
Jesu  preserve  thee!  welcome,  Bolingbroke! 
W  hilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning 
Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
Bespoke  them  thus — I  thank  you,  countrymen  : 
And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  pass'd  along. 
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Duch.  Alas,  poor  Richard !  where  rides  he 

the  while  ? 
Fork  As  in  a  theatre  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well-grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prrutle  to  be  tedious :  [eyes 

Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's 
Did  scowl  on  Richard  ;   no  man  cried,  God 

save  him  ! 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home  ; 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head  ; 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off, 
His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles, 
The  badges  of  his  griet  and  patience — 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose, 

steel'd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have 

melted, 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 
Violets. 
"Who  are  the  violets  now 
That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  spring? 
King  Richard's  Soliloquy  in  Prison. 
I  have  been  studying  how  I  may  compare 
This  prison,  where  I  live,  unto  the  world  : 
And,  for  because  the  world  is  populous, 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it — yet  I'll  hammer  it  out. 
My  brain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  soul ; 
My  soul,  the  father  ;  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  still-breeding  thoughts, 
And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world; 
In  humors,  like  the  people  of  this  world, 
For  no  thought  is  contented 

Thoughts  tending  to  content,  flatter  themselves 
That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves, 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last ;  like  silly  beggars, 
Who,  sittng  in  the  stocks,  refuge  their  shame — 
That  many  have,  and  others  must  sit  there  : 
And  in  this  thought  they  rind  a  kind  of  ease, 
Bearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back 
Of  such  as  have  before  endur'd  the  like. 
Thus  play  I,  in  one  prison,  many  people, 
And  none  contented.  Sometimes  am  I  a  king ; 
Then  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar ; 
And  so  I  am :  then  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me  I  was  better  asm  when  a  king ; 
Then  am  I  king'd  again  :  and,  by  and  by, 
Think  that  I  am  unking'd  by  Bolingbroke, 
And  straight  amno  thing. — But,  whate'er  I  am, 
Nor  I,  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is, 
With  nothing  shall  be  pleas'd,  till  he  be  eas'd 
With  being  nothing. 


$  32.  THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  KING 
RICHARD  III.  Shakspeare. 

Richard,  on  his  own  Deformity. 
Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious 

wreaths ; 
0  ir  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments; 
Our  stern  alarums  chang'd  to  merry  meetings: 

•  adful  marches  to  delightful  measure*. 
Gnm-visag'd  war  hath  smooth' d  his  wrinkled 

front; 


And  now — instead  of  mounting  barbed  steed; 

To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries — 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber, 

To  ihe  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 

But  I,  that  am  not  shap  d  for  sportive  tricks, 

Nor  made  to  court  an  am'rous  looking-gl 

I,    that  am  rudely  stamp'd,  and  want  loxe'i 

majesty ; 
To  strut  before  a  wanton,  ambling  nymph  ; 
I,  that  am  curtail  d  of  this  fair  proportion, 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 
Deform'd,  unfinish  a,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up, 
And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionable, 
That  dogs  bark  at  me,  as  I  halt  by  them — 
Why  1,  in  this  meek  piping  time  of  peace. 
Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time, 
Unleso  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun, 
And  descant  on  my  own  deformity  : 
And  therefore — since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover, 
To  entertain  these  fair,  well-spoken  days — 
I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain, 
And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days. 

Richard's  Love  for  Lady  Anne. 

Those  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn 

salt  tears, 
Sham'd  their  aspects  with  store  of  childishdrops; 
^  <Tl*ese  eyes,  which  never  shed  remorseful  tear — 
Not,  when  my  father  York  and  Edward  wept, 
To  hear  the  piteous  moan  that  Rutland  made, 
When  black-fac'd  Clifford  shook  his  sword  at 

him ; 
Nor  when  thy  warlike  father,  like  a  child, 
Told  the  sad  story  of  my  father's  death  ; 
And  twenty  times  made  pause  to  sob  and  weep, 
That  all  the  standers-bv  had  wet  their  cheeks, 
Like  trees  bedash' d  with  rain  :  in  that  sad  time. 
My  manly  eyes  did  scorn  an  humble  tear ; 
And  what  these  sorrows  could  not  thence  exhale, 
Thy  beauty  hath,   and  made  them  blind  with 

weeping. 
I  never  sued  to  friend,  nor  enemy; 
My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  soothing 

words  ; 
But  now  thy  beauty  is  propos'd  my  fee, 
My  proud  heart  sues,  and  prompts  my  tongue 

to  speak. 

On  his  oivn  Person,  after  hit  successful 
Addresses. 

My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier, 
1  do  mistake  my  person  all  this  while : 
Upon  my  life,  she  finds,   although  I  cannot. 
Myself  to  be  a  marvel'ous  proper  man. 
I'll  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glass; 
And  entertain  a  score  or  two  of  taylors, 
To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body  : 
Since  I  have  crept  in  favor  with  myself, 
I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost. 

Queen  Margaret's  Execration. 
The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  i  hy  soul! 
Thy  friends  suspect  for  traitors  while  thou  liv'st. 
And  take  deep  traitors  for  thy  dearest  friends! 
No  sleep  close  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine, 
Unless  it  be  ie  tormenting  dr-am 

hts  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils  ! 

Thou 
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Thou  elvish-mark'd,  abortive,  rooting  hog! 
Thou  that  wast  seal'd  in  thy  nativity 
The  slave  of  nature,  and  the  son  of  hell ! 
Thou  slander  of  thy  heavy  mother's  womb ! 
Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  father's  loins ! 
Thou  rag  of  honor,  thou  detested — 

High  Birth. 

I  was  born  so  high. 
Our  aerie  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top, 
And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun. 

Richard's  Hypocrisy. 
But thenl sigh, and,  with  a  piiceof  Scripture, 
Tell  them  that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  e\  il : 
Arid  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany 
With  old  odd  ends,  stolen  forth  of  holy  writ, 
And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  devil. 

Clarence  s  Dream. 

Brak.  What  was  your  dream,  my  lord  ?  I  pray 
you  tell  me.  [Tower, 

Clar.  Methought,  that  I  had  broken  from  the 
And  was  embark' d  to  cross  to  Burgundy, 
And,  in  my  company,  my  brother  Glo  ster ; 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches ;  thence  we  look'd  toward 

England, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavy  times, 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
That  had  befall'n  us.     As  we  pac'd  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches,      [ing 
Methought  that  Glo'ster  stumbled ;  and  in  fall- 
Struck  me,  that  thought  to  stay  him,  overboard, 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 

0  Lord !  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown! 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  my  ears! 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes! 
Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks ; 
A  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnaw'd  upon ; 
Wedgies  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels, 

All  scatter'd  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls;  and,in  those  holes, 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 
(As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems, 
That  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep, 
Andmock'd  thedead  bones  that  lay  scatter'd  by. 

Brak.  Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  time  of 
To  gaze  upon  these  scc.etsof  the  deep  ?  [death, 

Clar.  Methought  I  had  ;  and  often  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost ;  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  find  the  empty,  vast,  and  wand'ring  air ; 
But  smother'd  it  within  my  panting  bulk, 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 

Brak.  Awak'd  you  not  with  this  sore  agony? 

Clar.  O  no,  my  dream  was  lengthen'd  after 
O,  then  began  the  tempest  of  my  soul !    [life : 

1  pass'd,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood, 

"W  ith  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of, 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 
The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul, 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,   renowned  W  ar- 

wick ; 
Who  cried  aloud — "  What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dork  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence;"'' 
And  so  he  vanish'd.   T  hen  came  wand'ring  bv 


A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood  ;  and  In  shriek'd  out  aloud — 
"  Clarence  is  come,   false,  fleeting,    perjur'd 

Clarence — 
That  stabb'd  me  in  the  field  bvTewksbury; 
Seize  on  him,  furies,  take  him  to  your  tor- 
ments'.'' 
VV  ith  that,  methought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiewfL 
Inviron'd  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  very  noise, 
I  trembling  wak'd ;  and,   for  a  season  after, 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell : 
Such  terrible  impression  made  my  dream. 

Brak.  Nomarvel,  lord,  that  it  affrighted  you; 
I  am  afraid,  methinks,  to  hear  you  tell  it. 

Clar.  O,  Brakenburv,  I  havedone  those  things 
That  now  give  evidence  against  my  soul, 
For  Edward's  sake ;  and  see  how  he  tequites  me! 
O  God  !  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee, 
But  thou  wilt  be  aveng'd  on  my  misdeeds, 
v Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone : 
O  spare  my  guiltless  wife,  and  my  poorchildRTl, 
Sorrow. 

Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours, 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noontide 
Greatyiess,  its  Cares.  [night. 

Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories. 
An  outward  honor  for  an  inward  toil ; 
And,  for  unfelt  imaginations, 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares ; 
So  that,   between  their  titles  and  low  name, 
There's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame. 

DucheSs  of  York  on  the  Misfortunes  of  her 
Family. 

Accursed  and  unquiet  wrangling  days ! 
How  many  of  you  have  mine  eyes  beheld! 
My  husband  lost  his  life  to  get  the  crown, 
And  often  up  and  down  my  sons  were  toss'd, 
For  me  to  joy  and  weep  their  gain  and  loss : 
And  being  seated,  and  domestic  broils 
Clean  overblown,  themselves,  the  conquerors. 
Make  war  upon  themselves ;  brother  to  brother, 
Blood  to  blood,  self  against  self: — O  preposterous 
And  frantic  outrage  !  end  thy  damned  spleen : 
Or  let  me  die  to  look  on  death  no  more. 
Deceit. 

Ah!  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes, 
And  with  a  virtuous  vizor  hide  deep  vice! 
Submission  to  Heaven,  our  Duty. 

In  common  worldly  things,  'tis  call'd  un- 
grateful, 
With  dull  unwillingness  to  pay  a  debt. 
Which  with  a  bounteous  hand  was  kindly  lent; 
Much  more,  to  be  thus  opposite  with  Heaven, 
For  it  requires  the  royal  debt  it  lent  yea. 
The  Vanity  of  Trust  in  Mar.. 

O  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men, 
Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God 
Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  fair  looks. 
Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast ; 
Ready,  with  even-  nod,  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep. 
Contemplation. 

When  holy  and  devout  religious  men 
Are  at  their  beads,  'tis  hard  to  draw  them  thence, 
So  sweet  i?  zealous  contemplation. 
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;>tion  of  tin  Murder  of  the  two  young 
Primes  in  the  Tower. 
The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done; 
The  most  arch-deed  of  piteous  massacre, 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of. 
Dightoo  and  Forrest  whom  I  did  suborn 
To  do  ibis  piece  of  ruthless  butchery, 
.Albeit  they  were  flesh'd  villains,  bloody  dogs, 
Meeting  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion, 
Wept  like  two  children,   in  their  death's  sad 

story.        ,  .  [babes!" 

"  O  thus,"  quoth   Dighton,  "  lay  the  gentle 
*' Thus,  thus,"  quoth  Forrest,    "girdling one 

another 
Within  their  alabaster  innocent  arms; 
Their  li]»  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk, 
Which  in  their  summer  beauty,    kiss'd  each 

other. 
A  book  of  prayers  on  their  pillow  lay; 
Which  once,"  quoth  Forrest,  "  almost  chang'd 

mv  mind ; 
But,  O  the  devil  i" — there  the  v  Main  stopp'd 
When  DightOjn  thus  told  on — "  We  smothered 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature, 
That  from  theprime  creation,  e'er  she  fram'd." 
Hence  both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  re- 
morse : 
They  could  not  speak;  a.id  so  I  left  them  both 
To  bear  these  tidings  to  the  bloody  king. 
Expedition. 
Come,  I  havelearn'd  that  fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay  ; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail  pae'd  beggary  : 
Then  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing, 
Jove's  Mercury,  and  herald  for  a  king! 

Queen  Margarets  Erprolration. 
1  call'd  thee  then,  poor  shadow,  painted  queen; 
One  heav'd  ahigh  to  be  hurl'd  down  below: 
A  mother  onlymock'd  with  two  fair  babes; 
A  dream  of  what  thou  wast ;  a  garish  flag, 
To  be  the  aim  of  ev'ry  dang  rous  shot; 
A  sign  of  dignity,  a  breadth,  a  bubble; 
A  queen  in  jest,  only  to  fill  the  scene,  [thers  ? 
Where  is  thy  husband  now?  where  be  thybro- 
Wherebe  th'ytvvo  sons?  wherein  dost  thou  joy? 
Who  sues,  and  kneels,  and  says,  God  save  the 

queen  ? 
Where  be  the  bending  peers  that  flatter'd  thee  ? 
Where  be  the  thronging  troops  that  follow'd 

thee  ? 
Decline  all  this,  and  see  what  now  thou  art, 
F'or  happy  wife,  a  most  distressed  widow  ; 
For  joyful  mother,  one  that  wails  the  name; 
For  one  being  sued  to,  one  that  humbly  sues; 
For  queen,  a  very  caitiff  crown'd  with  care; 
For  one  that  scorn  d  at  me,  now  seorn'dof  me; 
For  one  being  fear'd  of  all,  now  fearing  one; 
For  one.commanding  all,  obey'd  of  none. 
Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  wheel'd  about, 
And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time : 
Having  no  more  but  thoughtof  whatthou  wert. 
To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  whatthou  art. 
His  Mother's  Character  of  King  Richard. 
Tetchy  and  wavward  was  thy  infancy : 
Thy  school-days  frightful,  desp'rate,  wild,  and 

furious!  [turous, 

Thy  prime  of  manhood,  daring,  bold,  and  ven- 


Thy  age  confirm'd,   proud,    subtle,  sly,  and 
bloody. 

Hope. 
True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's 
wings:  (kings. 

Kings  it  makes  gods,   and  meaner   creatures 
A  fine  Evening. 
The  wean-  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set ; 
And  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car, 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. 
Day-heak. 
The  silent  hours  steal  on, 
And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east. 
Richmond's  Prayer. 
O  thou !  whose  captain  I  account  myself, 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye  ; 
Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruising  irons  of  wrath, 
That  they  may  crush  down  with  a  heavy  fall 
Th'  usurping  helmets  of  our  adversaries  ! 
Make  us  thy  mistress  of  chastisement, 
That  we  may  praise  thee  in  thy  victory! 
To  thee  do  1  commend  my  watchful  soul, 
Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes ; 
Sleeping,  and  waking,  O  defend  me  still ! 
Richard  starting  out  of  Ids  Dream. 
Give  meanother  horse — bind  up  my  wounds : 
Have  mercy,  Jesu! — Soft,  I  did  but  dream. 

0  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict 

me! 
The.  lights  burn  blue — is  it  not  dead  midnight  ? 
Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh, 
What  do  I  fear?  myself?  there's  none  else  by. 
Conscience. 
Conscience  is  but  a  word  that  cowards  use, 
Devis'd  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe. 
Richard  before  the  Battle. 
A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my  bo- 
som. 
Advance  our  standards,  set  upon  our  foes; 
Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  St.  George, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons  ! 
Upon  them !  victory  sits  on  our  helms. 
Alarum.     Enter  King  Richard. 
K.   Richard.  A  horse  !  a  horse  !  my  king- 
dom for  a  horse ! 
Catesb.  Withdraw,  my  lord,  I'll  help  you 
to  a  horse.  fa  cast, 

K.  Richard.  Slave,  I  have  set  my  life  upon 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die : 

1  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field; 
Five  have  I  slain  to-day,  instead  of  him. 
Ahorse!  ahorse!  my  kingdom  for  a  horse! 

[Exeunt. 


§  33.  ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

Shakspeare. 
Love. 
Love  is  a  smoke  rais'd  with  the  fume  of 
sighs ; 
Being  purg'd,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes ; 
Being  vex  d,  a  sea  nourish' d  with  lovers'  tears  j 
What  is't  else?  a  madness  most  discreet, 
A  choking  gall,  and  a  preserving  sweet. 

On  Dreams.  [you. 

O  then,   I  see,  queen  Mab  hath  been  with 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife,  and  she  comes 

In 
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In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate  stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman, 
Drawn  with  a  tram  of  little  atomies, 
Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep  : 
1 1  r  v  aggon-spokes  marl'-  of  Ion,  spinners  legs; 
The  cover,  of  the  win  as  of,gra.>  Iso'pp  rs  ; 
The  tracts,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web  ; 
The  collars,  of  the  moot;  h?n<  -  wafiy  beams : 
Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone  ;   the  lash  of  film  ; 
Her  waggoner,  a  small  grey-coated  .ghat, 
Not  half  so  big  as  a  round,  little  worm, 
PricVd  from  the  lazy  linger  of  a  maid  : 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  haze]  m:t. 
M.uli'  by  the  join.'!'  squirrel,  or  old  gliib, 
Timeout  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers. 
Ana  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night, 
Thro' lovers' "brains;,  and  then  tlu-\  drearnoflove; 
On  courtiers'   knees,  that  dream  on   curtsies 

straight ; 
O'er  la  wvers  fingers,who  straight  drfcam  oh  fees; 
<  )'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  cw  kisses  dream, 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 
Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted 

axe. 
Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  lawyer's  nose, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit : 
And  sometimes  comesshe  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail, 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  he  lies  asleep, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice  : 
Sometime-;  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 
And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades, 
Of  healths  fi\c  fathom  deep  ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes, 
And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two, 
And  sleeps  again.     This  is  that  very  Mab 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the,  night, 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs, 
Which,    once    entangled,    much   misfortune 
bodes.  [backs, 

This   is  the  hag,  when   maids   lie   on  their 
That  presses  them,  and  learns  them  first  to  bear, 
Making  them  women  of  good  carriage. 
This  is  she — 

Rom.  Peace,  peace,  Mercutio,  peace ; 
Thou  talk'st  of  nothing. 

Mcr.  True,  I  talk  of  dreams: 
Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  phantasy  ; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air ; 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind,  who  woos 
Ev'n  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north, 
And,  being  anger'd,  puffs  away  from  thence,    - 
Turning  his  fate  to  the  dew-dropping  south. 
A  Beauty  described. 

O,  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  burn  bright ! 
It  seems  she  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night, 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  iEthiop's  ear  : 
Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear? 
So  shows  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows, 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellow  shows. 
The  Courtship  between  Romeo  and  Juliet  in 
the  Garden. 
Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.  He  jests  at  scan:,  that  never  felt  a 

wound—  [breaks? 

But,  ?oft !    what  lic~ht  thro'  yonder  window 


It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun  ! 

[Juliet  appears  tilwve  at  the  Wirtdotv 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon, 
\\  ho  rs  already  sick  and  pate  with  grit  f. 
That  thou  her  maid  art  far  mure  fair  than  she. 
Be  not  her  maid,  since  she  i-.  envious  ; 
Her  vc-tal  livery  i-  but  sick  and  green, 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  k  :   cast  it  off — 
She  speaks,  yet  she  savs  nothing  ;  whatoi  that? 
Her  eye  discourse-,  I  will  answer  it* 
1  ant  too  bold,  'tis  not  to  me  she  speaks : 
Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heavCn, 
Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eves 
To  tu  inkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return". 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head  ? 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  these 

stars, 
As  day-light  doth  a  lamp  :  her  eve,  in  heaven, 
\\  ouicl  thro'  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright, 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  wcr^  not 

night. 
See,  hoe,  she  leans  her  check  upon  her  hand  i 
O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  ! 

Jul.  Ah  me ! 

Rom.  She  speak» — 
O  speak  again,  bright  angel  !  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,  being  o'er  my  head, 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  white  upturned  wond'riug  eves 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him, 
U  hen  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Jul.  O   Borneo,    Borneo ! — wherefore    art 
thou  Borneo  ? 
Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name : 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  mv  love, 
And  I'll  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 

Rom.  Shall  I  hear  more,  or  shall  I  speak  at 
tins?  [Aside. 

Jul.  'Tis  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy — 


What's  in  a  name?  that  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet : 
So  Borneo  would,  were  he  not  Borneo  call'd, 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes, 
Without  that  title.     Romeo,  doff  thy  name; 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 
Take  all  myself. 

Rom.  I  take  thee  at  thv  word  : 
Call  me  but  love,  and  I'll  be  new  baptiz'd  ; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

Jul.  What  man  art  thou,   that,  thus  be- 
scrcen'd  in  night, 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel  ? 

Rom.  By  a  name 
I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am  ; 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself, 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee ; 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

Jul.  My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred 

words  [sound ; 

Qf   that  tongue's  utterance,  yet  I  know  the 

Art  thou  not  Borneo,  and  a  Montague?    [like. 

Rom.  Neither,  fair  saint,  if  either  theedir- 

Jul.  How  cam' st  thou  hither?  tell  me,  and 
wherefore  ? 
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The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb  ; 
And  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art, 
If  anv  of  mv  kinsmen  find  thee  here. 

Horn.  With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'er- 
perch  these  walls  -9 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out: 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt: 
Therefore  thv  kinsmen  are  no  let  to  me. 

Jul.  If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder 
thee.  Ceye» 

Horn.  Alack  !  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords ;  look  thou  but 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity,     [sweet, 
Jul.  I  would  not  for  the  world  they  saw  thee 
here.  [their  sight. 

Horn.  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from 
And  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here ; 
v  i  r  •  better  ended  by  their  hate, 

Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love. 
Jul.  By  whose  direction  found'st  thou  out 
this  place  ?  [inquire ; 

Rom.  By  love,  that  first  did  prompt  me  to 
He  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
1  ani  no  pilot ;  yet  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore  wash'd  with  the  farthest  sea, 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandize. 
Jul.  Thou  know'st,  the  mask  of  night  is  on 
my  face  ; 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  check, 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to 

night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form  ;  fain,  fain  deny 
What  I  have  spoke  ;  but  farewell,  compliment ! 
Dost  thou  love  me  ?  I  know  thou  wilt  say  Ay, 
And   I    will   take    thy  word: — yet,    if  thou 

swear'st, 
Thou  mayst  prove  false  ;  at  lovers'  perjuries, 
They  say  Jove;  laughs.     O  gentle  Romeo, 
If-thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully: 
Or,  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown,  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay, 
So  thou  wilt  woo  y  but  else  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond; 
And  therefore  thou  mayst  think  my  'haviour 

light : 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that   have  more  cunning  to  be 
strange.  [fess, 

I  should  have  been  more  strange,  I  must  con- 
Bui  that  thou  overheard'st,  eTe  I  was 'ware, 
My  true  love's  passion  ;  therefore  pardon  me  ; 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love, 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered. 

Rom.  I,adv,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  vow, 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops — 
Jul.  O  swear  not  by  the  moon,  th'  inconstant 
moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb, 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 
Rom.  What  shall  I  swear  by  ? 
Jul.  Do  not  swear  at  all— 
Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self, 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry, 
And  I'll  believe  thee. 

Rom.  If  mv  heart's  dear  love 

Jul.  Well,  do  not  wear:  altho'  Ijoy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to  night ; 


It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvis'd,  too  sudden  ; 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be 
Ere  one  can  say,  it  lightens — sweet,  good  night ! 
This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath, 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flow'r  when  next  we 
meet.  [rest 

Good-night,  good-night ! — a  sweet  repose  and 
Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breast ! 
Rom.  O,  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied  £ 
Jul.  What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to- 
night ? 
Rom.  The  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful 
vow  for  mine.  [quest  it : 

Jul.  I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  didst  re- 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 
Rom.  Wouldst  thou  withdraw  it  ?  For  what 

purpose  love  ? 
Jul.  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have  . 
My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea, 
My  love  as  deep  ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  arc  infinite. 
I  hear  some  noise  within  :  dear  love,  adieu  ! 

[Nurse  calls  within. 
Anon,  good  nurse ! — Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.        [Exit. 
Rom.  O  blessed,  blessed  night !  I  am  afeard. 
All  this  is  but  a  dream  I  hear  and  see  ;    . 
Too  flattering  sweet  to  be  substantial. 
Re-enter  Juliet  above. 
Jul.  Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good- 
night indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honorable,      [row, 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-mor- 
By  one  that  I'll  procure  to  come  to  thee, 
W  here,  and  what  time,  thou  wilt  perform  the 

rite ; 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay, 
And  follow  thee,  my  lord,  throughout  the  world. 
[Within:  Madam!] 

I  came  anon But  if  thou  mean'stnot  well, 

I  do  beseech  thee — [Within:  Madam!]    B<r 

and  by  I  come 

To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief: 
To-morrow  will  I  send. 
Rom.  So  thrive  my  soul. 
Jul.  A  thousand  times  good-night !    [Exit. 
Rom.  A  thousand  times  the  worse  to  wan» 
thy  light. 

Enter  Juliet  again. 
Jul.   Hist!   Romeo!   hist!   O,  for  a  faul- 
coner's  voice, 
To  lure  this  rassel-gentle  back  again  ! 
Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud  ; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  Echo  lies, 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  than 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name,  [mine, 
Rom.  Itis  my  soul  that  calls  upon  my  name : 
How  silver  sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night, 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears ! 
Jul.  Romeo! 
Rom.  Madam. — 
Jul.  At  what  o'clock  to-morrow 
Shall  I  send  to  thee  ? 

Rom.  At  the'hour  of  nine.  [then. 

Jul.  I  will  not  fail ;  'tis  twenty  years  tifl 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 
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Ro7n.  Let  mc  stand  here  till  thou  remem- 
ber it.  [there, 

Jul.  I  shall  forget,  to  have  thee  still  stand 
Rememb'rin";  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Rom.  And  I'll  still  stay,  to  have  thee  still 
forget, 
Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this.      [gone  : 

Jul.  'Tis  almost  morning,  I  would  have  thee 
And  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton's  bird; 
Who  let-,  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand, 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves, 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  back  again, 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Rom.  1  would  I  were  thy  bird. 

Jul.  Sweet,  so  would  I  ; 
Yet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  cherishing. 
Good-night,  good-night!  Parting  is  such  sweet 

sorrow, 
That  I  shall  sav  good-night,  till  it  be  morrow. 

Loves  lit  raids. 
Love's"  heralds  should  be  thoughts. 
Which  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun-beams 

Driving  back  shadows  over  lowering  hills: 

Thereforedonimble-pinion'ddoves  draw  Love, 

And  therefore  hath  thewind-swiftCupid  wings. 

Violent  Delights  not  lasting. 

These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 
An'd  in  their  triumph  die;  like  tire  and  powder, 
Which,  as"  they  kis>,  consume. 

/.'    i  is  light  of  /'  <,/. 
O,  so  light  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint : 
.  A  Iovermav  bestride  the  go-oarners, 
That  idle  in  the  wanton  summer  air, 
And  yet  not  fall;   so  light  is  \anitv. 
.    A  Lover  s  Impatience. 

Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds, 
To  Phoebus'  mansion,  such  a  waggoner 
As  Pha?ton  would  whip  you  to  the  west, 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately. 
Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-perrbrminir,  night ! 
That  run-awavs'  eyes  may  wink ;  and  Romeo 
Leap  to  these  arms,  untalk'd  of,  and  unseen! 
Lovers  can  see  to  do  their  am'rous  rites 
By  their  own  beauties :  or,  if  love  be  blind, 
It  best  agrees  with  night. 

Romeo,  on  /lis  Banishment,     [death  : 

Rom.  Ha!  banishment?  be  merciful,  say 
For  exile  hath  more  terror  in  his  look  [ment. 
Than  death,  much  more:  do  not  say  banish- 

Fri.  Hence  from  Verona  art  thou  banished : 
Be  patient,  for  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 

Rom.  There  is  no  world  without  Verona's 
walls, 
But  purgatory,  torture,  hell  itself. 
Hence  banished,  is  banish' d  from  the  world, 
And  world's  exile  is  death  ;  then  banishment 
Is  death  inisterm'd :  calling  death  banishment, 
Thou  cutt'st  my  head  off  with  a  golden  axe, 
And  smil'st  upon  the  stroke  that  murders  me. 

Fri.  O deadly  sin!  O  rude  unthankfulness  ! 
Thy  fault  our  law  calls  death ;  but  the  kind 

prince, 
Taking  thy  part,  hath  rush'd  aside  the  law, 
And  tum'd  that  black  word  death  to  banishment: 

This  is  dt-ar  mercv,  and  thou  aeest  it  not. 

f 


Rom.    Tis  torture,  and  not  mercy:  heaven 
is  here  s 

Where  Juliet  lives  ;  and  every  cat,  and  dog, 
And  little  mouse,  every  unworthy  thing, 
Lave  here  in  heaven,  and  may  look  on  her, 
But  Romeo  may  not.     More  validity, 
More  honorable  state,  more  courtship  lives 
In  carrion  flics,  than  Romeo:   they  may  seize 
On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand, 
And  steal  immortal  blessing  from  her  lips  ; 
But  Romeo  may  not,  he  is  banished!     [knife, 
Hadst  thou  no  poison  mix'd,  no  sharp-ground 
No  sudden  mean  of  death,  though  ne'er  so  mean, 
But — banished — to  kill  me  ;  banished  ? 

0  friar,  the  damned  use  that  word  in  hell; 
Howlings  attend  it  :  how  hast  thou  the  heart, 
Being  a  divine,  a  ghostly  confessor, 

A  sin  absolvcr,  and  my  friend  profest, 

To  mangle  me  with  that  word — banishment? 

Fii.  Thou  fond  madman,  hear  me  but  speak 
a  word.  j"incnt ! 

Rom.  O,  thou  wilt  speak  again  of  banish- 

Fri.  I'll  give  thee  armor  to  keep  offth;»:  word ; 
Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy, 
To  comfort  thee,  though  thou  art  banished. 

Rom.  Yet  banished?  hang  up  philosophy ! 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Displant  a  town,  reyerse  h.  prince's  doom, 
It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not;  talk  no  more. 

I'n.  Othen  1  see  that  madmen  have  noears. 

Rom.  How  should   they,  when  that  wise 
men  have  no  eyes  ? 

Fri.  Let  me  dispute  with  thee  of  thy  estate. 

Rom.  Thou  canst  not  speak  of  what  thou 
dost  not  feel : 
Wert  thou  as  young  as  I,  Juliet,  thy  love, 
An  hour  but  married,  Tybalt  murdered, 
Doting  like  me,  and  like  me  banished, 
Then  might'st  thou  speak,  then  might'st  thou 

tear  thy  hair, 
And  fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now, 
Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave. 

Juliet's  Chamber,  looking  to  the  Garden. 
Enter  Ro)neo  and  Juliet  above  at  a  Window  ; 
a  Ladder  oj' Hopes  set. 

Jul.  Wilt  thou  begone?  it  is  not  yet  near  day : 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 
That  piere'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate-tree: 
Belies e  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

Rom .  1 1  was  the  lark ,  the  herald  of  the  morn, 
No   nightingale:    look,    love,    what   envious 

streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east: 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops; 

1  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die, 
Jul.  Yon  light  is  not  day-light,  I  know  it; 

It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales, 
To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer, 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua : 
Therefore  stay  yet,  thou  need'st  not  to  be  gone. 
Rom.  Let  me  be  ta'en,   let  me  be  put  to 
death ; 
I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 
I'll  say  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia  s  brow  ; 
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N>r  that  is  pot  the  Lit'  .  whose  notes  do  heat     i 
The  realty  hea\en  so  hjgh  above  our  heads. 
I  have  more  care  to  stay,  than  v.  ill  to  go. 
Come  death,  and  welcome!  Juliet  w  ill-  it  90. — 
How  is't,  my  SOnH  let's  talk,  it  is  not  day. 
'  Juliets  Resolution? 
O  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Parts, 
Fom  off  the  battlements  of  yondtr  tower; 
Or  walk  in  thievish  ways;  or  bid  me  lurk 
Where  serpents  are;    chain  mc  with  roaring 

bear-; : 
Or  shut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel  hone  ; 
OVircoyer'dqmtewithdeadmen's  rattling  bones, 
With  reeky  shanks  and  yellow  chapless  skulls  j 
A  nd  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  shroud — 
Tilings  that  to  hear  them  'old  have  made  me 

tremble; 
And  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt, 
To  live  an  unstaln'd  wife  to  my  sweet  love. 
Juliet's  Soliloquy  on  drinking  the  Potion. 
Farewell— God  knows  when  we  shall  meet 
again ! 
1  have  a  faint  cold  fear  runs  thro*  my  veins, 

,1  most  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life  . 
I'll  call  them  back  again  to  comfort  mc.— 
None !— what  should  she  do  here? 
My  dismal  scene  I  needs  must  act  alone : 
Come,  phial — what  ii    this  mixture  do  not 

work  at  all  ? 
Must  I  of  force  be  married  to  the  county? 
No,  no!  this  shall  forbid  it— lie  thou  there. 

[Pointing  to  a  dagger. 
What  if  it  be  a  poison,  which  the  friar 
Subtly  hath  minister'd,  to  have  me  dead  ; 
Lest  Kl  this  marriage  he  should  be  dishonor'd, 
Because  he  married  me  before  to  Romeo-? 
I  fear  it  is:  and  yet,  meihinks  it  should  not, 
To,  he  hath  still  been  tried  a  holy  man  : 
I  v.  ill  not  entertain  >r.  bad  a  thought. — 
How 'if,  when  I  anvlaid  into  the  tomb, 
-I  wake  b<  fore,  the  time  that  Romeo 
Come  to  redeem  me?  there's  a  fearful  point! 
-    .HI  not  then  be  stifled  in  the  vault,      [m, 
Tow  hose  foul  ruduth  no  heahhsomeairbreathes 
And  there  die  nrangled  ere  my  Romeo  comes? 
Or,  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like 
The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night, 
Together  with  the  u-rror  of  the  place- 
As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle, 
Where^/or  these  many  hundredyears.thi  bones 
Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  pack'd  ; 
Where  bloodv  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth, 
Liesfest'tOig.inhts.shroud;  when-,  a-  • 
At  some  hours  in  the  night  spirit    re  on 
Alack !  alack  !  is  it  not  like  that  1 
So  earlv  waking — what  with  loathsome  6m<  11 
And  sliriek«Uke  mandrakes  tornotttof  the  earih. 
That  living  mortals,  hearin&them,  run  mad— 
O!  if  I  wake,  shall  1  not  be  distraught, 
Invironed  with  all  these  hideous  fears? 
And  madly  play  with  nn  forefathers' joints  ? 
And  pluck  the  mauled  Tybaltfrom  hisshrond? 
And  in  this  rage,  with  some  great  fcinarjjafe 

bone, 
As  with  a  club,  dash  out  my  des.frate  brains  ? 
O  look!  methinks  I  see  my  cousin's  ghost 
Seeking  out  Romeo  tlvat  did  spit  hu  body 


Upon  a  rapier",  poinl  '■ — Stay,  Tybalt,  stay! 
Romeo,  1  come!   this  do  I  drink  to  thee. 

[She  throws  herself  on  the  Bed. 
Joy  and  Mirth  turned  to  their  contraries. 
All  things  that  we  ordained  festival, 
Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral: 
Our  Instruments,  to  melancholy  bells ; 
( )ur  wedding  cheer,  to  a  sad  burial  feast ; 
Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change  : 
Our  bridal  flowTS  serve  for  a  buried  corse, 
And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrary. 
Romeo's  Description  of,  and  Discourse  with, 
the  Apothecary. 
Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  to-night. 

Let's  see  for  means: O  mischief!  thou  art 

swift 
To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men. 
1  do  remember  an  apothecary — 
And  hereabouts  he  dwells — whom  late  I  noted 
In  tatter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows, 
Culling  of  simples;  meagre  were  his  looks, 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones; 
And  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung, 
An  alligator  stand,  and  other  skins, 
Of  ill  shap'd  fishes  ;  and  about  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes, 
Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds, 
Renmamsof  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  rose?, 
Were  thinly  scattered  to  make  up  a  show. 
Noting  this  penury,  to  myself  I  said — 
And  if  a  man  did  need  a  poison  now, 
Whose  sale  is  present  death  in  Mantua, 
Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  sell  it  him. 
O,  thi*  same  thought  did  but  fore-run  my  need  : 
And  this  same  necdj  man  must  sell  it  me. 
As  I  remember,  this  should  be  the  house: 
Being  holy>-day,  the  beggar's  shop  is  shut. 
What,  ho '  apothecary! 

Enter  Apothecary. 
Ap.  Who  calls  so  Joud? 
Rom.  Come  hither,  man — I  see  that  thou 
art  poor ; 
Hold,  there  is  ti>rtv  ducats:  let  mc  have 
A  dram  of  poison  ;  such  soon-speeding  geer, 
A>-  u  ill  disperse  itself  through  all  the  veins, 
That  the  life-weary  taker  may  fall  dead; 
And  that  the  trunk  may  be  discharg'd  of  breath 
As  violently,  an  hasty  powder  fir'd 
Doth  hum  from  the  fatal  cannon's  womb. 
Ap-  Such"  mortal  drugs  1  have ;  but  Man- 
tua's law 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them. 

Hum.  Art  thou  so  bare,  and  full  of  wretch- 
edhess, 
And  fear'st  to  die?  famine  is  in  thy  cheeks; 
Need  and  oppression  starvech  in  thy  eyes; 
Upon  ihv  back  hangs  ragged  misery; 
Tlie  world  isnot  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law: 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich ; 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break,  it,  and  take  this. 
///).   My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents. 
Horn,   f  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will. 
Ap.   Hut  this  in  am  liquid  thing  you  w  ill, 
And  drink  it  off;  and,  if  you  had  the  strength 
Of  twenty  men,  it  would  dispatch  you  straight. 
Rom.  There  is  thy  gold ;  worse  poison  to 
men's  sou!-, 

Doing 
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Doing  more  murders  in  this  loathsome  world 
Than  these  poor  C'onijKiiuids  that  thou  mayst 

not  sell : 
I  sill  thee  poison,  thou  hast  sold  me  none — 
Farewell ;  buy  food,  and  get  thyself  in  flesh. 
Romeo  (iurl  J}aris. 

Par.  Stop  thy  unhallow'd  toil,  vile  Mon- 
tague ; 
Can  vengeance  be  pursu'd  further  than  death  r 
Condemned  villain !  I  do  apprehend  thee  • 
Obey,  and  go  with  me,  for  tiiou  must  die. 

Rom.   I  must  indeed  ;  and  therefore  came  1 
hither. 
Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  desp'rate  man  ; 
Flj  hence  and  leave  me— rthink  upon  these  gone; 
Let  them  affright  thee.  I  beseech  thee,  youth, 
Heap  not  another  sin  upon  uiv  head, 
By  urging  me  to  fury.     0,  he  gone  ! 
By  Heaven,  I  love  thee  better  than  myself; 
For  I  come  hither  arm'd  against  myself. 

Par.  I  dodefv  thy  conjurations, 
And  do  attach  thee  as  a  felon  here. 

Rom.  Wilt  thou  provoke  m.e?   then  have  at 
thee,  hoy.         [Tkeyjtght,  Paris  jails* 

Par.  O,  1  am  slain  !   if  thou  be  merciful* 
Open  the  tomb,  lay  me  with  Juliet.       [Jpies. 

Horn.  In  faith,  1  will : — let  me  peruse  this 
face, 
Mercutio's  kinsman,  noble  County  Paris. 
What  said  my  man,  when  my  betossed  soul 
Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode?  I  think 
He  told  me,  Paris  should  have  married  Juliet : 
Said  he  not  so  ?  or  did  I  dream  it  so  ? 
Or  am  I  mad,  hearing  him  talk  of  Juliet, 
To  think  it  was  so  ? — O,  give  me  thv  hand, 
One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book  ! 
Romeo  s  last  Speech  over  Juliet  in  the  Fault. 

O  my  love !  my  wife ! 
Death,    that  hath  suck'd  the   honey  of  thy 

breath, 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thv  beauty : 
Thou  art  not  conquer'd;  beauty's  ensign  vet 
3s  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. — 
Tybalt,  liest  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  sheet? 
O,  what  more  favor  can  I  do  to  thee, 
Than  with  that  hand  that  cut  thy  youth  in  twain, 
To  sunder  his  that  was  thine  enemy? 
Forgive  me,  cousin! — Ah,  dear  Juliet! 
Why  art  thou  yet  so  fair?  shall  1  believe 
That  unsubstantial  death  is  amorous ; 
And  that  the  lean,  abhorred  monster  keeps 
Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour? 
For  fear  of  that,  I  will  still  stay  with  thee; 
And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 
Depart  again;  here,  here,  will  I  remain,  [here 
\\  ith  worms  that  are  thy  chambermaids — O, 
Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest; 
And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 
From  this  world-wearied  flesh.  Eves,  look  your 

last! 
Arms,  take  your  last  embrace!  and  lips,  Ovou 
The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss 
A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death  ! — 
Come,  bitter  conduct!  come,  unsav'rv  guide! 
Thou  desp'rate  pilot,  now  at  once  ruii  on 
The  dashing  rocks  thy  sea-sick,  weary  bark ! 


Here's  to  my  love!  0  true  apothecary! 

[Drinks  the  Poison. 

Thv  drug',  are  quick. — Thus  with  a  kiss  1  die. 

[Dies. 

§  34.  TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

Shakspeare. 
Painting. 

Tin:  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man; 
Fot  since  dishonor  traffics  With  man's  nature, 
lie  is  but  outside  :   these  pencil'd  figures  arc 
E\cn  such  as  they  give  out 

Tin-  Grace  nfa  Cynic  Philosopher, 

Immortal  gods  !   [  erase  no  pell', 
I  pray  for  no  man  but  myself: 

Grant  1  may  never  prove  so  fond 
To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond  ; 
Or  a  harlot,  for  her  weeping  ; 
Or  a  dog,  that  seems  a-slcening  ; 
Or  a  keeper,  with  my  freedom; 
Or  my  friends,  if  1  should  need  'em. 

Amen  !   Amen  !   so  fall  tot, 
Rich  men  sin,  and  1  eat  root. 

A  faithful  St(  wari. 
So  the  gods  bless  me, 
\A  hen  all  our  offices  have  been  opprest 
With  riotous  feeders;  when  our  vaults  have 

wept 
With  drunken  spilth  of  wine,  when  every  room 
Hath  blaz'd  with  lights,  and  bray'd  with  min- 
strelsy ; 
I  have  retir'd  ine  to  a  wasteful  cock, 
And  set  mine  eves  at  flow. 

The  Ingratitude  (fTimon's  Friends. 
They  answer,  in  a  joint  and  corporate  voice, 
That  now  they  are  at  fall,  want  treasure,  can- 
not 
Do  what  they  would ;  are  sorry — you  are  ho- 
norable— 
But  yet  they  could  have  wish'd — they  know 

not — 
Something  hath  been  amiss — a  noble  nature 
May  catch  a  wrench — would  all  were  well — 

'tis  pity—-     / 
And,  so,  intending  other  serious  matters, 
After  distasteful  looks,  and  these  hard  fractions. 
With  certain  half-caps,  and  cold  moving  nods. 
They  froze  me  into  silence. 

Tim.  You  gods  reward  them  ! — 
Pr'ythee,  man,  look  cheerly  :  these  old  fellows 
Have  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary: 
Their  blood  is  cak'd,  'tis  cold,  it  seldom  flows ; 
'Tis  lack  of  kindly  warmth,  they  are  not  kind; 
And  nature,  as  it  grows  again  toward  earth, 
Is  fashion'd  for  the  journey,  dull  and  heavy. 
Against  Duelling. 
Your  words  have  took  such  pains,  as  if  they 
labor'd 
To   bring   manslaughter  into  form,  and   set 

quarrelling 
Upon  the  head  of  valor;  which,  indeed, 
Js  valor  misbegot,  and  came  into  the  world, 
When  sects  and  factions  were  but  newly  born. 
He's  truly  valiant,  that  can  wisely  suffer 
The  worst  that  man  can  breathe,  and  make 
his  wrongs  [carelessly ; 

His  outsider  ;  to  wear  them,  like  his  raiment, 
X  s  J  An 
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.And  ne'er  prefer  hi*  injuries  to  his  heart, 
To  bring  it  into  danger. 

Without  the  Halis  of  Athens, 
Timor's  Execrations  on  the  Athenians. 
Let  me  look  back  upon  thee,  O  thou  wall, 
That  sxirdlc-t  in  those  wolves!  dive  in  the  earth, 
And  fence  not  Athens !  Matrons,  turn  incon- 
tinent! 
Obedience  fail  in  children !   staves  and  fools', 
Pluck  the  _r.:\  e  \\  rinkled  senate  from  the  bench, 
And  minister  in  their  steads !  to  general  filths 
Convert  o'  the  instant,  green  virginity! 
Do't  in  your  parents'  eves !  Bankrupts,  hold  last; 
Rather  than  render  hack,  Out  with  your  knives, 
And  cut  your  trusters'  throats !  Bound  sen  ants, 

steal ! 
Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are. 
And  pill  bv  law  !  Maid,  to  thy  master's  bed  ; 
Thy  mistress  is  o'  the  brothel!  Son  of  sixteen, 
Pluck  the  Hn'd crutch  from  thy  old  limping  sire, 
"With  it  beat  out  his  brains!   Piety  and  fear, 
Religion  to  the  gods,  peace,  justice,  truth, 
Domestic  awe,  night-rest,  and  neighbourhood, 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades, 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws, 
Decline  to  vour  confounding  contraries,  [men, 
And  yet  confusion  live! — Plagues  incident  to 
Your  potent  and  infectious  fevers  heap 
On  Athens, ripe  for  stroke! — Thou  cold  sciatica, 
Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamelv  as  their  manner.-.     Lust  and  liberty 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth ; 
Thai 'gainst  the  stream  of  virtue  they  may  strive, 
And  drown  themselves  in  riot!   Itches,  Mains, 
Sow  all  the  Athenian  bosoms  ;  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprosy  ;  breath  infect  breath  ; 
That  their  society,  as  their  friendship,  may 
Be  merelv  poison!  Nothing  I'll  bear  from  thee, 
But  nakedness,  thou  detestable  town! 
A  Friend  forsaken. 

As  we  do  turn  our  backs 
From  our  companion  thrown  into  his  grave, 
So  his  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes 
•Slink  all  away;  leave  their  false  vows  with 

him, 
Like  empty  purses  pick'd  :  and  his  poor  self,  ' 
A  dedicated  beggar  to  the- air, 
^\* i Lti  his  disease  of  all— h-nm'd  poverty, 
Walks,  like  contempt,  alone. 
Oh  Hold. 
What  is  here  ?  [g0fls  : 

Gold?  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold!  No, 
I  am  do  idle  votarist.  Roots,  you  clear  heavens! 
Thus  much  of  this  will  make  black,  white; 

foul,  fair ; 
Wrong,   right;    base,    noble;    old,     young; 

coward,  valiant. 
Ha,  you   gods!     why   this?    what  this,  you 

god-.  ?  why  this 
Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your 

sides ; 
Pluck  stout  men's  pillows  from  below  their 

heads : 
This  veUow  slave 
Will  knii  and  break  religions ;   bless  the  ac- 

curs'd  ; 
Make  the  hoar  leprosy  ador'd  ;  place  thieves, 


And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation, 
With  senators  on  the  bench:   this  is  it 
That  makes  the  wappen'd  widow  wed  again  ; 
She,  whom  the  spitalhouse  and  ulcerous  sores 
Would  cast  the  gorge  at,  this  embalms  and  spices 
To  the  April  clay  again.  Come,  damned  earth, 
Thou  common  whore  of  mankind,  that  putt'st 

odds 
Among  the  rout  of  nations,  I  will  make  thee 
Do  thy  right  nature. 

Timon  to  J/<iliades. 
Go  on — here's  gold — go  on  ; 
Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
Will  o'er  some  high- vie' d  city  hang  his  poison 
In  the  sick  air  :   let  not  thy  sword  skip  one: 
Pity  not  honor'd  age  for  his  white  beard  ; 
He  is  an  usurer.     Strike  me  the  counterfeit 

matron; 
It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honest, 
Herself  s  a  bawd.     Let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 
Make  soft  thy  trenchant  sword  ;  for  those  milk 

paps, 
That  thro'  the  window-bars  bore  at  men's  eyes, 
Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ; 
But  set  them  down  horrible  traitors.     Spare 
not  the  babe,  [mercy. 

Whose  dimpled  smiles  from  fools  exhaust  their 
Think  it  a  bastard,  whom  the  oracle 
Hath  doubtfully  pronoune'd  thy  throat  shall  cut, 
And  nonce  it  sans  remorse.    Swear  against  ob- 
jects ; 
Put  armor  on  thine  ears  and  on  thine  eyes, 
Whose  proof,  nor  yells  of  mothers,  maids,  nor 

babes, 
Nor  sight  of  priests  in  holy  vestments  bleeding, 
Shall  pierce  a  jot.    There's  gold  to  pay  thy  sol- 
diers: 
Make  large  confusion ;  and,  thy  fury  spent, 
Confounded  be  thyself!  speak  not,  begone. 
To  the  Courtezans. 
Consumption  sow  [shins; 

In  hollow  bones  of  man  ;  strike  their  sharp 
And  mar  men's  spurring.  Crack  the  lawyer's 
That  he  may  nevermore  fake  title  plead,  [voice,- 
Nor  sound  his  quillets  shrilly  :  hoar  the  flamen 
That  scolds  against  the  quality  of  flesh, 
And  not  believes  himself:  down  with  the  nose, 
Down  with  it  flat ;  take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him  that,  his  particular  to  foresee, 
Smells    from  the  gen'ral  weal:   make  curl'd- 

pate  ruffians  bald, 
And  let  the  unscarr'd  braggarts  of  the  war 
Derive  some  pain  from  you. 

Timon' s  Reflections  on  the  Earth. 
That  nature,  being  sick  of  man's  unkindness, 
Should  vet  he  hungry!  Common  mother,  thou, 
Whose  woi nb immeasurable,  and  infinite  breast 
Teems,  and  feeds  all;   whose  self-same  mettle 
Whereof  thy  proud  child, arrogant  man,  is  puft, 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue, 
The  gilded  newt,  and  eyeless  venom'd  worm, 
W ith all  the  abhorred  births  below  crisphcaven, 
WhcrconHvpcrion's  quickening  fire  doth  shine; 
Yield  him,  who  all  thy  human  sons  doth  hate, 
From  forth  thy  plenteous  bosom,  one  poor  root: 
Ensear  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb! 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingrateful  man! 

Co 
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Go  great  with  tigers,  dragons,wolvcs,  and  bears 
Teem  with  new  monsters,  whom  thy  upward 

face 
Hath  to  the  marble  mansion  all  above 
Never  presented  ! — O,  a  root — dear  thanks  ! 
Dry  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  plough-torn 
leas,  [draughts, 

Whereof  ingrateful  man,  with  liquorish 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind, 
That  from  it  all  consideration  slips  ! 

Timon's  Discourse  with  Apemanfus. 
Apem.  This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  aneeted : 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 
From  change  of  fortune.  Why  this  spade?  this 

place  ? 
This  slave-like  habit  ?  and  these  looks  of  care  ? 
Thy  flatt'rers  yet  wear  silk,  drink  wine,  lie  soft ; 
Hug  their  diseas'd  perfumes,  and  have  forgot 
That  ever  Timon  was.  Shame  not  these  woods, 
By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper. 
Be  thou  a  flatt'rer  now,  and  seek  to  thrive 
By  that  which  hath  undone  thee :  hinge  thy 

knee, 
And  let  his  very  breath,  whom  thou'lt  observe, 
Blow  off  thy  cap ;  praise  his  most  vicious  strain, 
And  call  it  excellent.     Thou  wast  told  thus ; 
Thou  gav'st  thine  ears,  like  tapsters,  that  bid 

welcome 
To  knaves,  and  all  approaches:  'tis  most  just 
That  thou  turn  rascal ;  hadst  thou  wealth  again, 
Rascals  should  have't.     Do   not  assume   mv 
likeness.  [self. 

Tim.  Were  I  like  thee,  I'd  throw  away  mv- 
Apem.  Thou  hast  cast  away  thyself,  being 
like  thyself, 
A  madman  so  long,  now  a  fool :  what,  think'st 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boisterous  chamberlain, 
Will  put  thy  shirt  on  warm  ?  will  these  moist 

trees, 
That  have  outliv'd  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels, 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out? — will  the 

cold  brook, 
Candied  with  ice,  cawdle  thy  morning  taste, 
To  cure  thy  o'er-night's  surfeit  ?  Call  the  crea- 
tures 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite 
Of  wreakful    heaven  ;  whose  bare   unhoused 

trunks, 
To  the  conflicting  elements  expos'd, 
Answer  mere  nature — bid  them  flatter  thee  ; 

O !  thou  she.lt  find 

Tim.  Thou  art  a  slave,  whom  fortune's  ten- 
der arm 
With  favor  never  clasp'd  ;  but  bred  a  dog. 
Hadst  thou",  like  us,  from  our  first  swath,  pro- 
ceeded 
The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  affords 
To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs  of  it 
Freely  command,  thou  wouldst  have  plung'd 

thyself 
In  general  riot;  "melted  down  thy  youth 
In  different  beds  of  lust ;  and  never  learn'd 
The  icy  precepts  of  respect,  but  follow'd 
The  sugar'd  game  before  thee.     But  myself, 
Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary, 
The  giouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts 
of  men 


At  dutv,  more  than  I  could  frame  employment ; 
That  numbt  rless  upon  me  stuck,  as  leaves 
Do  on  the  oak — have  with  one  winter's  brash 
Fell  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open, 
For  even,-  storm  that  blows: — I,  to  bear  this 
Tltat  never  knew  but  better,  is  some  burthen. 
Thy  nature  did  commence  in  sufferance  ;  lime 
Hath  made  thee  hard  in't.  Why  shouldst  thou 
hate  men  ?  [given  ? 

They  never  flatter' d  thee.      What  hast   thou 
If  thou  wilt  curse  thy  father,  that  poor  rag 
Must  be  thy  subject,  who  in  spite  put  stuff 
To  some  she-beggar,  and  compounded  thee 
Poor  rogue  hereditary.      Hence  !   begone. 
If  thou  hadst  not  been  born  the  worst  of  men, 
Thou  hadst  been  a  knave  and  flatterer. 

On  Cold. 
O  thou  sweet  king  killer,  and  dear  divorce 

[Looking  on  the  gold. 
'Twixt  natural  son  and  sire !  thou  bright  denier 
Of  Hymen's  purest  bed !  thou  valiant  Mars! 
Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  lov'd,  and  delicate 

wooer, 
Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap  !  thou  visible  god, 
That  solder'st  close  impossibilities, 
And  mak'st  them  kiss  !  that  speak'st  with  every 

tongue,  "\ 

To  every  purpose !  O  thou  touch  of  hearts  ! 
Think, .thy  slave  man  rebels:  and  by  thy  \  irtue 
Set  them  into  confounding  odds,  that  beasts 
May  have  the  world  in  empire. 

Timon  to  the  Thieves. 
Why  should  you  want?  behold,  the  earth 
hath  roots !  •    •    ■    [springs ; 

Within  this    mile    break    forth    an  hundred 
The  oaks  bear  masts,  the  briers  scarlet  hips; 
The  bounteous  huswife,  nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  you.  Want!   why 
want? 
]  Thief.  We  cannot  live  on  grass,  on  ber- 
ries, water, 
As  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes. 

Tim.  Nor  on   the    beasts  themselves,   the 
birds,  and  fishes ;  [con, 

You  must  eat  men.     Yet  thanks,  1  must  you 
That  vou  are  thieves  profest ;  that  you  work  not 
In  holier  shapes:  for  there  is  boundless  theft 
In  limited  professions.     Rascal  thieves, 
Here's  gold:  go,  suck  the  subtle  blood  o'  the 

grape, 
Till  the  high  fever  seethe  your  blood  to  froth, 
And  so  'scape  hanging :  trust  not  the  physician  ; 
His  antidotes  are  poison,  and  he  slays 
More  than  you  rob ;  takes  wealth  and  lives  to- 
gether : 
Do  villanv  ;  do,  since  you  profess  to  do't, 
Like  workmen  :  I'll  example  vou  with  thievery. 
The  sun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vast  sea ;  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief, 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun  ; 
Tire  sea's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears  ;  the  earth's  a  thief, 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen 
From  gen'ral  excrement:  each  thing's  a  thief, 
The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough 
pow'r  > 

Xx4  Have 
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Have  uncheck'd  theft.     Love  not  yourselves 

away;  [th> 

Rob  one  another.     There's  more   gold :    cut 
All  that  vou  meet  are  thieves, :  to  Athens,  go, 
Break  open  shops;  nothing, canvou  steal, 
But  thieves  do  lose  it. 

On  his  honest  Steward. 
Fon;i\e  my  cen'ral  and  exceptless  rashness, 
You  perpetual-sober  gods!   I  do  proclaim 
One  honest  man — mistake  me  nut — hut  one  ; 
Is o  more,  1  prav— and  he  is  a  steward. 
How  fain  would  I  have  hated  all  mankind, 
And  thou  redeem'st  thyself:  but  all,  save  thee, 
1  fell  with  curses. 

Methinks,  thou  art  more  honest  now  than  wise; 
For,  by  oppressing  and  betraying  me, 
Thou  might'st  have  sooner  got  another  service  : 
For  many  so  arrive  at  second  masters, 
Upon  their  first  lord's  neck. 

Wrong  mid  Insolence. 
No  breathless  wrong 
it  and  pant  in  vour  great  chairs  of  ease  ; 
And  pursy  insolence  shall  break  his  wind 
With  fear,  and  horrid  flight. 


§31 


TITLS  ANDROXICUS. 

SlIAKST'EARE. 

Mercij. 
Wilt  thoudraw  near  the  nature  of  the  gods  ? 
!  )r,iw  near  them  then  in  being  merciful : 
Sweet  mercy  i=  nobility's  true  badge. 
Thanks. 

Thanks,  to  men 
Of  noble  mind,  ia  honorable  meed. 
An  Invitation  to  Lore 

The  birds  chant  melody  en  every  bush  ; 
The  snake  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerful  sun ; 
The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind. 
And  make  a  chequer'd  shadow  on  the  ground  : 
Under  their  sweet  shade.  Aaron,  let  lis  sit  ; 
And — whilst    the    babbling  echo   mocks  the 

hounds, 
Replying  shrilly  to  the  we'1-tun'd  horns 
As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once — 
Let  us  sit  down,  and  maik  their  j  elbng  noise  : 
And  after  conflict — such  as  was  suppos'd 
The  wand' ring  prince  and  Dido  once  enjoj  \\, 
When  with  a  happy  storm  they  were  su 
And  curtain' d  with  a  counsel- keeping  ca\ '  — 
Wemay,  each  wreathed  in  the  other's  arms, 
Our  pastimes  clone,  possess  a  golden  sit 
Whiles  hounds,  and  hums,  and  sweet  mi  lodj- 
Be  unto  us  as  is  a  nurse's  song  [ous  birds, 

Of  lullabv,  to  hring  her  babe  asleep. 

J  ale,  a  dark  and  melancholy  one  descriitd. 

A  barren  detested  vale,  you  see,  it  is: 
The  trees,  tho'  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
O'ercome  with  moss,  and  baleful  mi--eltoc. 
Here  nevershincs  the  sun  ;  here  nothing  breeds, 
Unless  the  nightly  owl,  or  fatal  raven. 
And  when  thev  show'd  me  this  abhorred  pit, 
They  told  me,  here,  at  dead  time  of  the  night, 
A  thousand  fiends,  a  thousand  hissing  snakes, 
Ten  thousand  swelling  toads,  as  many  urchins, 
Would  make  such  fearful  and  confused  cries. 


As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it, 
Should  straight  fall  mad,  <h  else  die  suddenly. 
A  Iiing:  in  a  dark  Pit. 

Upon  hi.s  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole  ; 
Which,  like  a  taper  in  some  monument, 
Doth  shine  noon  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeks, 
And  shows  the  ragged  entrails  of  this  pit. 
Young  Lady  playing  on  a  Lute  and  singing. 

Fair  Philomela,  she  but  lost  her  tongue, 
And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sew'd  her  mind: 
But,  lovely  niece,  that  mean  is  cut  from  thee; 
A  craftier Tcreus  hast  thou  met  withal, 
And  he  hath  cut  those  pretty  fingers  off, 
That  could  have  better  sew'd  than  Philomel. 
O,  had  the  monster  seen  those  lily  hands, 
Tremble,  like  aspen  leaves,  upon  a  lute, 
And   make  the  silken  strings  delight  to  kiss 
them;  [hfe; 

He  would  not  then  have  touch'd  them  for  his 
Or  had  he  heard  the  heavenly  harmony, 
Which  that  sweet  tongue  hath  made, 
He  would  have  dropt  his  knife,  and  fell  asleep, 
As  Cerberus  at  the  Thracian  poet's  feet. 
A  Ladij%  Tongue  cut  out. 

O,  that  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts. 
That  blabb'd  them  with  such  pleasing  elo- 
quence, 
Is  torn  from  forth  that  pretty  hollow  cage; 
Where,  like  a  sweet  melodious  bird,  it  sung 
Sweet  varied  notes,  enchanting  every  ear! 
A  person  in  Despair  compared  to  one  on  a  Rock, 
&c. 

For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 
Environ'd  with  a  wilderness  of  sea ;        [wave, 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by 
F.xpecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge 
Will  in  his  brinish  bowels  swallow  him. 
Ttars  compared  to  Dew  on  a  IaIij. 

When  I  did  name  her  brother^,   then  fresh 
tears 
Stood  on  her  cheeks;  as  doth  the  honey 
Upon  a  'lather  d  lily  almost  wither'd. 
Reflection*  on  killing  o,  i-'hi. 

Mm.  Alas  my  lord,  I  have  but  kill'd  a  fly  ! 

Tit.  But   how,  if  that  fly  had  a  fathe^r  and 
nieth.-r! 
How  would  !;.■  hang  his  slender  gilded  wings, 
And  dn/.  lamenting  doings  in  the  air! 
Poor  harmless  fly ! 

That  with  hi-  pretty  buzzing  melody, 
Came  here  t€>  makeus  merry;  and  thou  Hast 
kill'd  him! 

/■'    enge. 

Lo,  bythvaidc,  where  rap>- and  m-ir!.;rstard-  , 
Now  give  sojne  surance  that  thou  a  a  -  ■•■  nge, 
Siah  thriu,  or  tear  them  on  tin  chariot  wheels ; 
And  then  I'll  come,  and  be  thy  waggpne;, 
And  whirl  along  with  thee  about  the  globe. 
Provide  thee  two  proper  palfries,  a.  black  as  jet, 
I To  hale  thy  vengeful  waggon  -wilt  away. 
And  find  out  murderer.-,  m  their  gniliv  caves: 
And,  when  thy  car  is  loaden  with  they  h  .- ids, 
1 1  will  dismount,  and  by  the  waggon  whi-<:l 
Trot,  like  a  servile  footman,  all  day  long; 
Kven  from  Hyperion's  rising  in  the  east, 
Until  his  very  dow  nfall  in  the  sea. 
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§  36.    TROILUS  AND  CRESS1DA. 

SllAKSPEARE. 

Love  in  a  brave  young  Soldier'. 
Call  here  my  varlet,  lil  unarm  again  : 
Win  should  I  war  without  the  waits  of  Troy, 
That  find  such  cruel  battle  lure  within  ? 
Each  Trojan,  that  is  master  of  his  heart, 
Let  him  to  field  j  Troilus,  alas!  h..th  none. 

The  Greeks  are  strong  and  skilful  to  their 
strength, 
Fierce  to  their  skill  and  to  their  fierceness  va- 
liant; 
Rut  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear, 
T.inicr  than  sleep,  fonder  than  ignorance; 
Leas  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night, 
And  skill-less  as  unpractis'd  infancy. 

O  Pandarus !  I  tell  thee,  Pandarus — 

When  1  do  tell  thee,  there  mv  hopes  lie  drown'd, 

Reply  not  in  how  many  fathoms  deep 

Thev  lie  indrench'd.     I  tell  thee,  I  am  mad 

In  Cressid's  love  :  Thou  answer'st,  she  is  fair; 

Pour'st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 

ller  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,   her  gait,  her 

voice  : 
Handiest  in  thy  discourse — O,  that  her  hand, 
In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink, 
Writing  their  own  reproach  ;  "to  whose  soft 

seizure 
The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman!  This  thou 

tell'st  me, 
As  true  thou  tell'st  me,  when  I  say  I  love  her  ; 
Rut,  saying  thus,  instead  of  oil  and  baln^ 
Thou  lay'st  in  every  gash  that  love  hath  given 
'I  lie  knife  that  made  it.  [me 

Success  not  equal  to  our  Hopes. 
The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes 
In  all  designs  begun- on  eartK  below, 
Pails  in  the  promis'd  largeness :    checks  and 

disasters 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  rear'd  ; 
A^  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
T";tive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 
On  Degree. 
Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string. 
And,  hark,  what  discord  follows  !  each  thing 

meets 
In  mere  oppugnancy.     The  bounded  waters 
Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores, 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe  : 
Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility, 
And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead: 
Force  should  be  right ;  or,  rather,  right  and 

wrong 
(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides) 
Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  ju;tice 

too. 
Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power, 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite} 
And  appetite,  a  universal  wolf, 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 
Must  make  perforce  a  universal  prey, 
And  last  cat  up  itself. 


Conduct  in  War  superior  to  Action. 
The  still  and  mental  parts, 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  -Ax'ikt 
W  hi  d  fitness  calls  them  uii ;  and  know,  by 

measure 
Of  their  observant  toil,  the  enemies'  weight — 
Why,  this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity ; 
They  call  this  bed-work,  mapp'n, ,  i  lot  et  war  : 
So  that  the  ram,  that  batters  down  the  wall, 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poize, 
They  place  before  he  hand  thatmade  the  engine; 
Or  those,  that  with  the  fineness  of  tneir  souls 
By  reason  guide  his  execution. 

Adversity  the  Trial  of  Man. 

Why  then,  you  princes, 

Do  von  with  cheeks  abash'd  behold  our  works. 
And  think  them  shames,    which  .ire  indeed 

BOUght  el  v 
But  the  protractive  trials  of  great  Jove, 
To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men  ? 
The  fineness  of  which  Metal  is  not  found 
In  fortune's  love ;  for  then  the  bold  and  coward, 
The  wise  and  ml,  the  artist  and  unread, 
The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  athn'd  and  kin  : 
But  in  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown, 
Distinction,  with  a  broad  and  pow  rful  fan, 
Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away; 
And  what  hath  mass,  or  matter,  by  itself, 
Lies  rich  in  virtue,  and  unmingled. 
Achilles  described  ty  Ulysses. 
The  great  Achilles — whom  opinion  crown? 
The  sinew  and  the  fore-hand  of  our  host — 
I  laving  his  ear  full  of  his  airy  fame, 
Grows dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  his  tent 
Lies  mocking  our  designs :  with  him  Patro- 
Upon  a  lazy  bed,   the  live-long  day  [clus. 

Breaks  scurril  jests ; 

And  w  ith  ridiculous  and  awkward  action 
(Which,  slanderer!  he  imitation  calls) 
He  pageants  us.  Sometime,  great  Agamemnon, 
Thy  topless  deputation  he  puts  on  ; 
And,  like  a  strutting  player — whose  conceit 
Lies  in  his  hamstring,  and  doth  think  it  rich 
To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound 
'Twixt  his  stretch'd  footing  and  the  scafToldage, 
Such  to  be  pitied  and  o'erwrested  seeming 
He  acts  thy  greatness  in  :  and  when  he  speaks, 
'Tis  like  a  chime  a  mending:  with  terms  un- 

squar'd, 
Which,  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon 

dropt, 
Would  seem  hyperboles.     At  this  fusty  stuff. 
The  large  Achilles,  on  his  prest  bed  lolling, 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause; 
Cries — '*  Excellent!  'tis  Agamemnon  just ! 
Now  play  rae  Nestor — hem,  and  stroke  thy 

beard, 
As  he,  being  drest  to  some  oration." 
That's  done — as  near  as  the  extremest  ends 
Of  parallels ;  as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife  : 
Yet  good  Achilles  still  cries — "  Excellent! 
Tis  Nestor  right  ?  Now  play  him  me,  Patroc- 
Arming  to  answer  in  a  night-alarm."         [lus, 
And  then,  forsooth,  the  faint  defects  of  age 
Must  be  the  scene  of  mirth ;  to  cough  and  spit, 
And,  with  a  palsy  fumbling  on  his  gorget, 
Shake  in  and  out  the  rivet : — and  at  this  sport 

Sir 
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ELEGANT    EXTRACTS, 


Sir  Valor  dies ;  cries — "O!  enouch,  Patroclus, 
<  >r  give  me  ribs  of  steel !    I  shall  split  all 
In  pleasure  of  my  spleen."  And,  in  this  fashion 
All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes, 
Severab  and  generals  of  grace  e»;act, 
\     i  ■         plots,  orders,   preventions, 

Excitements  to  the  field,  or  speech  for  truce, 
Success  >  r  loss,  what  is  or  is  not,  serves 
Aj  stu;i  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes. 

llfSjHlf. 

I  ask,  that  I  might  weaken  reverence. 
And  bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush 
Modest  as  morning,  when  she  coldly  eyes 
The  youthful  Phoebus. 

Doult. 
The  wound  of  peace  is  sure  t\ , 
Surety  secure  ;  but  modest  doubt  is  call'd 
The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  searches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst. 

Pleasure  and  Revenge. 
Pleasure,  and  revenge, 
Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 
Of  any  true  decision.' 

The  Subtlety  of.  Ulysses,  and  Stupidity  of  Ajux. 

Ajax.   I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the 
engendering  of  toads. 

Nest.  Yethe  loves  himself :  is  it  not  strange? 

Ulys.  Achilles  will  not  to  the  field  to-mor- 
row. 

Aga.  What's  his  excuse  ? 

Ulys.  He  doth  rely  on  none  ; 
Bui  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose, 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  anv, 
In  will  peculiar,  and  in  stlf-admission. 

Aga.  \\  hy  will  he  not,  upon  our  fair  request, 
Untent  his  person,  and  share  the  air  with  us  ? 

Ulys.  Things  small  as  nothing,  for  request's 
sake  only,  [ness ; 

He  makes  important:  possest  he  is  with  great- 
And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  pride  - 
That  quarrels  at  self-breath  :  imagin'd  worth 
Holds  in  his  blood  such  swoln  and  not  discourse 
That  'twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts, 
Kingdom'd  Achilles  in  commotion  rages, 
And  batters  down  himself:  what  fhould  I  say? 
He  is  so  plaguy  proud,   that  the  death  tokens 

or  it 
Cry,  "  No  recovery." 

Aga.  Let  Ajax  go  to  him. — 
Dear  lord,  go  you,   and  greet  him  in  his  tent : 
'Tis  said,  he  holds  you  well ;  and  will  be  led, 
At  your  request,  a  little  from  himself. 

Ulys.  O  Agamemnon,  let  it  not  be  so ! 
We'll  consecrate  the  steps  that  Ajax  makes, 
When  thev  go  from  Achilles :  shall  the  proud 

lord 
That  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam, 
And  never  suffers  matter  of  the  world 
Enter  his  thoughts,  save  such  as  do  revolve 
And  ruminate  himself — shall  he  be  worshipp'd 
Of  that  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  he  ? 
No,  this  thrice  worthy  and  right  valiant  lord 
Must  not  so  stale  his  j»alm,  nobly  acquir'd  j 
Nor,  by  my  will,  assabjugate  his  merit, 
As  amply  titled   as   Achilles  is,  by  going  to 
Achillea : 
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That  were  to  enlard  his  fat-alreadv  pride, 
And  add  More  coals  to  Cancer,  when  he  burns 
W  itb  entertaining  great  Hyperion. 
This  lord  go  to  him  !  Jupiter  forbid  ! 
And  say  in  thunder    "  Achilles  go  to  him." 
Nest.  O,  this  is  well  j  he  rubs  the  vein  of 
him.  [Aside. 

Dio.  And  how  his  silence  drinks  up  this" 
applause !  [Aside . 

^  Ajax.  If  I  go  to  him  with  my  armed  list 
I'll  pash  him  o'er  the  face. 
Aga.  O  no,  you  shall  not  go. 
Ajax.  An  he  be  proud  with  me,  I'll  pheese 

his  pride  :  let  me  go  to  him. 
Ulys.  Not  for  the  wordr  that  hangs  upon 

our  quarrel. 
Ajax.  A  paltry,  insolent  fellow  ! 
Nest.  How  he  describes  himself!       [Aside. 
Ajax.  Gap  he  not  be  sociable  ? 
I  hjs.  The  raven  chides  blackness.    [Aside. 
Ajax.  I'll  let  his  humors  blood. 
Aga.  He'll  be  the  physician  that  should  be 
the  patient.  [Aside. 

Ajax.  An  all  men  were  o'  my  mind — 
I  lys.  Wit  would  be  out  of  fashion.  [Aside. 
Ajax.  He  should  not  bear  it  so ; 
He  should  eat  swords  first :  shall  pride  carry  it? 
Nest.  An  't  would,  you'd  carry  half.  [Aside. 
Ulys.  He  would  have  ten  shares.  [Aside. 
Ajax.  I  will  knead  him,  I'll  make  him 
supple.  [him 

Nest,  lie  is   not  yet  through  w^arm  ;  force 
With  praises;  pour  in;  his  ambition's  dry. 

[Aside. 
Ulys.  Mv  lord,  you  feed  too  much  on  this 

dislike. 
Nest.  Our  noble  general,  do  not  do  so. 
Dio.  You  must  prepare  to  fight  without 
Achilles.  [him  harm. 

Ulys.  Why,  'tis  this  naming  of  him  does 
Here  is  a  man — but  'tis  before  his  face — 
I  will  be  silent. 

Nest.  Wherefore  should  you  so  ? 
He  is  not  emulous,  as  Achilles  is. 

Ulys.  Know  thewholeworld,  he  is  as  valiant. 
Ajax.  A   whoreson  dog !  that  shall   palter 
ihus  with  us! 
Would  he  were  a  Trojan ! 

Nest.  What  a  vice  were  it  in  Ajax  now— 
Ulys.  If  he  were  proud? 
Dio.  Or  covetous  of  praise  ? 
Ulys.  Ay,  or  surly  borne  ? 
Dio.  Or  strange,  or  self-affected  ? 
Ulys.  Thank  the  heavens,  lord,  thou  art  of 
sweet  composure  :  [suck  : 

Praise  him  that  got  thee,  she  that  gave  thee 
Fam'd  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature 
Thrice  fam'd  beyond,  beyond  all  erudition ; 
But  he  that  disciplin'd  thy  arms  to  fight, 
Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain, 
And  give  him  half:  ajid  for.thy  vigor, 
Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition  yield 
To  sinewy  Ajax.  I  will  not  praise  thy  wisdom, 
Which,  like  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines 
Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts  :  here's  Nestor, 
Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times — 
He  moatj  he  is,  ho  cannot  but  be  wise. 

But 
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Rut  pardon,  father  Nestor ;  were  your  days, 
As  green  as  Ajax,  and  your  brain  so  temper'd, 
You  siiould  not  have  the  eminence  oi'  him, 
But  be  as  Ajax. 

Ajc.x.   Shall  1  call  yon  father  ? 

Ulys.   Ay,  mv  good  son. 

Dw.  Berul'd  by  him,  lord  Ajax. 

Ulys.  There  is  no  tarrying  here ;  the  hart 
Achilles 
Keeps  thicket :  please  it  our  great  general. 
To  call  together  all  his  state  of  war  ; 
Fresh  kings  arc  come  to  Troy  ;   to-morrow, 

friends, 
We  must  with  all  our  main  of  pow'r  stand  fast, 
And  here's  a  lord  ;  come  knights  from  east  to 

west, 
And  cull  their  flow'r,  Ajax  shall  cope  the  best. 

Aga.  Go  we  to  council.  Let  Achilles  sleep  : 
Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulks 
draw  deep.  [Exeunt. 

An  expecting  Lover. 

No,  Pandarus  :  I  stalk  about  her  door, 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 
Staving  for  waftage.    O,  be  thou  my  Charon, 
And  give  me  swift  tran/sportance  to  those  fields, 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds 
Propos'd  for  the  deserve?  !  O  gently  Pandarus, 
FromCupid's  shoulders  pluck  his  painted  wings, 
And  By  with  me  to  Cressid'  ! 
I  am  giddv  ;  expectation  whirls  me  round. 
The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet 
That  it  enchants  my  sense;  what  will  it  be, 
When  that  the  wat'ry  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice  reputed  nectar  ?  Death,  I  fear  me, 
Swooning  destruction  ;  or  some  joy  too  fine, 
Too  subtle  potent,  and  too  sharp  in  sweetness, 
For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers ; 
I  fear  it  much;  and  I  do  fear  besides 
That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joys; 
As  doth  a  battle,  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  enemy  flying.         ... 
My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  fev'rous  pulse  ; 
And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose, 
Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encount'ring    • 
The  eye  of  majesty. 

Constancy  in  Love  protested. 

Troilus.   True  swains  in  love  shall  in  the 
_  world  to  come  [rhymes, 

Approve  their  truths  by  Troilus;  when  their 
Full  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  compare, 
Want  similes  :   truth  tried  with  iteration— 
As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon, 
As^sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate, 
As  iron  to  adamant,  as  earth  to  the  centre — 
Yet,  after  all  comparisons  of  truth, 
i  v\s  truth's  authentic  author  to  be  cited, 
As  true  as  Troilus,  shall  crown  up  the  verse, 
And  sanctify  the  numbers. 

Cres.  Prophet  may  you  be  ! 
If  I  be  false,  or  swerve  a  hair  from  truth, 
When  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  itself, 
When  water-drops  have  worn  the  stones  of 

Troy, 
And  blind  oblivion  swallow'd  cities  up, 
And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated' 
To  dusty  nothing;  yet  let  memory. 
From  false  to  false,  among  false  maid.-  in  love, 


Upbraid  my  falsehood!  when  they  have  said — 

as  false 
As  air,  as  water,  wind,  or  sandy  earth, 
As  fox  to  lamb,  as  wolf  to  heifer's  calf, 
Pard  to  the  hind,  or  step-dame  to  her  son- 
Yea,  lot  them  say,   to  stick  the  heart  of  false- 
hood, 
1  As  false  as  Cressid'. 

Pride  cures  Pride. 
Pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  show  itself,  but  pride:   for  supple  knees 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 
Great ness  contemptible  when  it  declines. 
'Tis  certain,  greatness,  once  fallen  out  with 
fortune, 
MustfalloutwithmentoO:  whatthedeclin'dis, 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
As  feel  in  his  own  fall ;  for  men,  like  butterflies 
SI  iow  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer : 
And  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man, 
Hath  any  honor;   but  honor  lor  those  honors 
That  are  without  him,  as  place,  riches,  and. fa- 
Prizes  of  accident  a»  oft  as  merit ;  [yor. 
Which  when  they  fall, as  being  slipperystanders, 
The  lo\  e  that  lean'd  on  them  is  slippery  too, 
Do  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 
Die  in  the  fall. 

Honor:  continued  Act's  necessary  to  preserve 
its  Lustre. 
Time  hath,  my  lord,,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 
A  great  siz'd  monster  of  ingratitudes  : 
Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past ;  which  arc 

de\our'd 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done  :  perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 
Keeps  honor  bright :  to  have  done,   is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail, 
In  monumental  mockery.     Take   the  instant 

way, 
For  honor  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast :  keep  then  the 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons,      [path} 
That  one  by  one  pursue ;  if  you  give  way, 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright, 
Like  to  an  enter'd  tide  they  all  rush  by, 
And  leave  you  hindmost — 
Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fall'n  in  first  rank, 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
O'er-run  and  trampled  on;  when  what  they  do 
in  present,  [yours, 

Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'er-top 
For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host,         [hand  : 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the 
And  with  his  arms  outstretch'ii,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps  in  the  comer  :  welcome  even  smiles, 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.    O,  let  not  vir- 
tue seek  [wit, 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was;  for  beauty, 
High  birth,  vigor  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin —                                            [gawds 
That  all  with  one  consent  praise   new-born 
Though  they  arc  ir.ade  and  moldi  d  things  of 
And  give  to  oust,  that  is  a  Little  gilt,       [past ; 

More 


■ 
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Mnrel.i'M  than  aniil  •  >r  dusted. 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object. 

V.o('<  shook  ofi    In  a  Sole     - 

Sweet,   lotise  yooreelf ;  and  the  weak,  wan* 
ton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  am'rous  fold, 
An:!,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  inane, 
lit  shook  to  air. 

Lovers  parting  in  the  Morning. 
Troil.  O  Cressida  !  hut  that  the  busy  dav, 
Wak'd  by  the  lark,  has  rous'd  the  ribald  crows, 
And  dreaming  night   will  hide  our  joys  no 
1  would  not  from  thee.  [longer, 

Cm.   Night  hath  been  too  brief. 
Troil.  Beshrew  the  witch  1  with  venomous 
wights  she  sta\  s, 
As  tediously  as  hell ;  but  flies  the grasps  of  love 
With    wings    more    momentary    swift   than 
thought. 

Lovers'  Farewell, 

Injurious  time  now,  with  a  robber's  haste, 

Crams  hisrich  thievervup,  he  knows  not  how: 

As  manv  farewells  a-  be  stars  in  heaven, 

With  distinct  breath  and  consign'd  kisses  to 

,    them, 
He  fumbles  up  into  a  loose  adieu  ; 
And  scants  us  with  a  single  famiah'd  kL-s, 
Distasted  with  salt  of  broken  t«,ars. 
Troili/s's  Character  of  the  Grecian  Youths. 
The  Grecian  youths  arc  full  of  quulitv. 
They're  loving,   well  conipos'd,   with  gifts  of 

nature  Eiowjng, 
And  swelling  o'er  with  arts  and  exercise  j 
How  novelty  may  move,  and  parts  with  person, 
Alas  !  a  kind  of  godlv  jealousy 
(Which,  1  beseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  sin) 
Makes  me  afeard. 

A  Tm\i peter. 
Now  crack  thy  luos>,  and  split  thy  brazen 

P.TC.: 

Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek 
Oufsweu  the  cholic  of  puft  Aquiloa  : 

Cotue,  nrcich  thy  chest,  arid  let  thy  eyes  pour 
blood  ; 

Thou  blown  for  Hector. 

Dio?iier/r's  Maw  • '•'  of  Walking. 
'Tis  he,   I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait ; 
lie  rise*  on  the.  toe  :   Chat  spi.  it  of  his 
In  aspiration  lift-  Iiiu.  from  the  earth. 
Descript  i/i:  ot' <  ressiia. 
There's Ianguagi    ;   .    -    ,■•■,  her  cheek,  her 
lip,  [out 

Nay,  nei  foot  speaks;  her  wanton  spirit  looks 
At  every  jitHBt  and  motive  of  in-r  body. 
O  these  encounirrers,  s<(  ^[>b  ot  tongue, 
J  hat  give  a  ni';i]ri!:  welcome  etc  it  comes, 
And  v  '!•   ihu    .-'.■'  ,:     Uibk   of  their  thought 


To  even  ticklish  reader !   set  them  down 
For  sluttish  -|ioils  ot  opportunity, 
And  daughters  of  the  game. 

The  Character  of  Troilns. 

The  youngest  >on  of  Priam,  a  true  knight. 

Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless  ;   firm  of  word  ; 

Speaking  in  deeds,  ami  deedless  in  his  tongue ; 

Not  soon  provok'd,  nor,  being  provok'd,  soon 

cahn'd  : 
His  heart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  free ; 
For  what  he  has,  he  gives ;  what  thinks,  he 

Shows  ; 

\  et  gives  he  not  till  judgment  guide  his  bounty, 
Nor  dignities  an  impure  thought  with  breath  : 
.Manly  as  Hector,  but  more  dangerous  ; 
Tor  Hector,   in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  subscribes 
To  tender  objects;  but  he,   in  heat  of  action, 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love. 
Hector  in  Battle. 
I  have,  thou  gallant  Trojan,  seen  thee  oft, 
Laboring  for  destiny,  mike  cruel  way 
Through  ranks  of  Grcekish  youths :  and  I  have 

seen  thee, 
As  hoi  as  Perseus,  spur  the  Phrygian  steed, 
Despising  many  forfeits  and  aubducments. 
When  thou  hast  hung  thy  advanced  sword  'i 

the  air, 
Not  letting  it  decline  on  the  declin'd  ; 
That  I  have  said  to  some  my  slanders- by, 
"l.o,  Jupiter  is  yonder,  dealing  life!" 
And  I  have  seen  thee  pause,  and  take  thy  breath, 
When  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  have   hemm'd 

thee  in, 
Like  an  Olympian  wrestling. 

Achilles  surveying  Hector. 
Tell  me,  you  heavens,  in  which  part  of  his 
b(  >dy 
Shall  I  destroy  him  ?  whether  there,   there, 

there ; 
That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name; 
And  make  distinct  the  very  breach,  whereOUt 
Hector's  great  spirit  flew.    Answer  me,  hea- 
feris ' 
Honor  more  dear  Uian  Life. 
Mine  honor  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate  ; 
1  ife  every  man  holds  dear ;  but  the  brave  nian 
Holds  honor  far  more  precious  dear  than  life. 
Pity  to  he  discarded  in  War. 
For  the  love  of  all  the  gods 
Let's  have  the  hermit  Pity  with  our  mother  ; 
^Xnd  when  we  have  our  armors  buckled  on, 
The  venoind vengeance  ride  upon  our  swords! 
Rash  lows. 
The  gods  arc  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish  vows; 
The;.  id  offerings  more  abhorr'd 

Than  spotted  ii-  era  iu  the.  sacrifice. 
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§  37.     St  bastlan  and  Dorq.v. 

Detjden. 

Re-enlcr  Dorai,  having  taken  off  his  Turlan, 

and  put  en  an  European  IJabit. 

Dor.INOW  dovou  know  me! 
Seb.  Thou  shouldst  be  AIotizo. 
Dor.  So  you  should  be  Sebastian-; 
But  when  Sebastian  ceas'd  to  be  himself 
1  ceaa'd  to  he  Alonzo. 

Seb.  As  in  a  dream 
I  see  thee  here,  and  scarce  believe  mine  eves. 

Dor.  Is  it  so  strange  to  find  nie  where  my 
wrongs, 
And  vour  inhuman  tyranny,  have  sent  me  ? 
Think  not  vou  dream :  or,  if  you  did,  my  injuries 
Shall  call  so  loud,  that  lethargy-  should  wake  ; 
And  death  should  give  you  back  to  answer  me. 
A  thousand  nights  have  brush  d  their  balmy 

wings 
Over  these  eyes  -.  but  e\  er,  when  they  clos'd, 
\  our  tyrant  image  fore'd  them  one  again, 
And  dried  the  dews  thev  brought. 
The  long  expected  hour  is  come  at  length, 
By  manlv  vengeance  to  redeem  my  tame  : 
And,  that  once  clear  d,  eternal  sleep  is  welcome. 

Seb.  I  have  not  vet  t'orgoi  1  am  a  king, 
^\  hose  royal  office  is  redress  of  wrongs  : 
It  I  have  wrong' d  thee,  charge  me  face  to  face  ; 
I  have  not  yet  forgot  I  am  a  soldier.  [me  ; 

Dor.  'Tis  the  first  justice  thou  hast  ever  done 
Then,  tho'  I  loathe  this  woman's  war  of  tongue, 
\  et  shall  my  cause  of  vengeance  first  be  clear : 
And,  honor,  be  thou  judge. 

Seb.  Honor  befriend  us.  both. 
Beware  !   I  warn  thee  vet  to  tell  thy  griefs 
1  n  terms  becoming  majesty  to  hear  : 
J  warn  *hee  thus,  because  I  know  thy  temper 
1  i  insolent  and  haughty  to  superiors : 
How  often  hast  thou  brav'd  my  peaceful  court. 
Fill 'd  it  with  noisy  brawl-.,  and  windy  boasts  ; 
And  with  pdK  service,  nauseously  repeated, 
Reproach t!  even  me,  dry  prince!  [ward, 

Uar.  And  well  I  might,  when  vou  forgot  re- 
The  part  of  Heaven  in  kings :  for  punishment 
Is  hangman's  work,  and  drudgerv  tur  devils. 
1  mustand  will  reproach  thee  with  my  service, 
Tyrant !  (it  irks  me  so  to  call  xi *\  prince}, 
But  just  resentment  and  hard  usage  coin' d 
lit   Lrmvilung  word:  and  grating  a;  it  i:, 
lake  it,  for  u*  thv  due. 

Sep..  How,  tyrant! 

Dor.  T\ rant!  [back; 

Sri.  Traitor !  that  name  thou  canst  nut  echo 
That  robe  of  infamy,  that  circumcision 
ill  hid  beneath  that  robe,  proclaim  thee  traitor  : 
And,  if  a  name 
Mure  fold  than  traitor  he,  'tis  renegade,  ftyjant. 

Dor.  If  Pin  a  traitor,  think  and  blush,  thou 
\\  hose  injuries  betrav'd  me  into  treason, 
ErTJtc'd  my  loyalty,  unhing'd  my  faith, 


And  hurried  me  from  hopes  of  heaven  to  hell. 
All  these,  and  all  my  yet  unfini  h'd  crimes. 
When  I  shall  rise  to  plead  before  the  saint>, 
1  charge  on  thee  to  make  thy  damning  sure. 

.SW-.  Thy  old  presumptuous  arrogance  again. 
That  bred  my  first  dislike,  and  then  my  loathing. 
Once  more  bcAvarn'd, and  know  me  for  thy  kin^. 
Dor.  Too  well  I  know  thee,  but  for  king  no 
This  is  not  Lisbon,  nor  the  circle  this,   [mon 
\\  here,  like  a  statue,  thou  hast  stood  be»ieg'd 
By  sycophants  and  fools,  the  growth  of  courts ; 
Where  thy  guild  eyes  in  all  the  gaudy  round 
Met  nothing  but  a  lie  in  every  face  ; 
And  the  gross  flattery  of  a  gaping  crowd, 
Knvious  who  iirst  should  catch  and  first  applaud 
The  stun  of  royal  nonsense  :  when  I  spoke, 
My  honest  homely  words  were  carp'd  and  ccn- 
For  want  of  courtly  style:  related  actions,  [sur'd 
Though  modestly  reported,  pass'd  for  boasts : 
Secure  of  merit,  if  I  ask'd  reward,         [vaded, 
Thy  hungry  minions  thought  their  rights  in- 
And  the  bread  snatch'd  from  pimps  and  para- 
Henriquez  answer'd,  with  a  ready  lie,     [sites. 
To  save  his  king's,  the  boon  was  begg'd  before. 
Seb.  What  say'st  thou  of  Henriquez  ?   Xow, 
by  Heaven, 
Thou  mov'st  me  more  by  barely  naming  him, 
Than  all  thy  foul,  unmanner'd,  scurril  taunts, 
Dor.  And  therefore  'twas  to  gall  thee  that  I 
nam'd  him, 
That  thing,  thatnothingbuta  cringe  and  smile; 
That  woman,  but  more  daub  d  ;  or,  if  a  man, 
Corrupted  to  a  woman  ;  thv  man-mistress. 
Seb.  All  false  as  hell,  01  thou. 
.  Dor.  Yes  ;  full  as  false 
As  that  I  serv'd  t'iiee  fifteen  hard  campaigns, 
Andpitch'd  thy  standard  in  those.foreign  belds  : 
Bv  me  thv  greatness  grew,  thy  years  grew  with  it. 
But  thy  ingratitude  outgrew  them  both,   [first, 
Seb.  I  see  to  what  thou  tend'st ;  but  tell  me 
If  those  great  acts  were  done  alone  for  me  ; 
It  love  produ.'d  not  some,  and  pride  the  rest? 
Dor.   Why,  love  does  all  that's  noble  here 
below. 
But  all  th'  ad\  antage  of  that  love  was  thine  : 
For.  coining  traughted  back,  in  either  hand 
With  palm  and  oli\e,  victory  and  peace, 
I  was  indeed  prepar'd  to  ask  my  own 
(.For  V  iolante's  vows  were  mine  before)  : 
Thy  malice  had  prevention,  ere  I  spoke ; 
And  ask'd  me  Violante  for  Henriquez. 

Seb.  I  meant  thee  a  reward  of  greater  worth- 
Do/-.  Where  justice  wanted,  could  reward 
be  hop'd  ? 
Could  the  robb'd  passenger  expect  a  bounty 
From  those  rapacious  hands  who  stripp'd  him 
first?  [love. 

Sel.  He  had  my  promise  ere  I  knew  thy 
Dor.  My  services  deserv'd  thou  shouldst  re- 
voke it.  Seb. 
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Set.  Thy  indolence  hath  cancell'd  all  tin  scr- 
To  violate  my  laws,  even  in  mv  court,    [vice  ; 
?ocred  to  peace,  and  safe  from  all  affronts  ; 
Even  to  my  face,  and  done  in  mv  despite, 
Under  the  wins  of  awful  majesty, 
To  strike  the  man  I  lov'd  ! 

Dor.  Ev'n  in  the  face  of  heaven,  a  place 
more  sacred, 
Would  I  have  struck  the  man  who,  prompt 

by  pow'r, 
Would  seize  my  right,  and  rob  me  of  mv  love. 
But,  for  a  blow  provok'd  bv  thv  injustice, 
The  hasty  product  of  a  just  despair, 
When  he  refus'd  to  meet  me  in  the  field,  [own ! 
That  thou  shouldst  make  a  coward's  cause  thy 

<SW;.  He  durst :  nay,  more,  desir'd  and  begg'd 
with  tears 
To  meet  thy  challenge  fairly ;  'twas  thy  fault 
To  make  it  public  :   but  my  duty  then" 
To  interpose  on  pain  of  my  displeasure, 
Betwixt  vour  swords. 

Dor.  On  pain  of  infamy 
He  should  have  disobey'd.  [me  : 

Seb.  The  indignity  thou  didst  was  meant  to 
Thy  gloomy  eyes  were  cast  on  me  with  scorn, 
As  who  should  say,  the  blow  was  there  intended ; 
But  that  thou  didst  not  dare  to  lift  thy  hands 
Against  anointed  power:  so  was  I  fure'd 
To  do  a  sovereign  justice  to  myself, 
And  spurn  thee  from  mv  presence. 

Dor.  Thou  hast  dar'd 
To  tell  me  what  I  durst  not  tell  myself: 
I  durst  not  think  that  I  was  spurn'd,  aud  live ; 
And  live  to  hear  it  boasted  to  my  face ; 
All  my  long  avarice  of  honor  lost, 
Heap'd  up  in  youth,  and  hoarded  up  for  age  :  r 
Has   honor's  fountain  then    suck'd  back  the 

stream  ? 
He  has;  and  hooting  bovs  may  dryshod  pass, 
And  gather  pebbles  from  the  naked  ford. 
Give  me  my  lme,  my  honor  ;  give  them  back: 
Give  me  revenge  while  I  have  breath  to  ask  it. 

Seb.  Now  by  this  honor' d  order  which  I 
wear,  [it  : 

More  gladly  would  I  give  than  thou  dar'st  ask 
Nor  shall  the  sacred  character  of  king 
Be  Olg'd  to  shield  me  from  thy  bold  appeal. 
If  1  have  injur' d  thee,  that  makes  us  equal  : 
The  wrong,  if  done,  debas'd  me  down  to  thee. 
But  thou  hast  charg'd  me  with  ingratitude ; 
Hast  thou  not  charg'd  me?  Speak. 

Dor.  Thou  know'st  I  have :  • 
If  thou  disown'st  that  imputation,  draw, 
And  prove  my  charge  a  he. 

Set.  No;    to  disprove  that  lie  I  must  not 
draw  : 
Be  conscious  to  thy  worth,  and  tell  thy  soul 
What  thou  hast  done  this  day  in  my  defence  : 
To  fight  thee  after  this,  what  were  it  else 
Than  owning  that  ingratitude  thou  urg'st  ? 
That  isthmus  stands  between  two  rushing  seas ; 
Which  mounting  view  each  other  from  afar, 
And  strive  in  vain  to  meet. 

Dor.  I'll  cut  that  isthmus  :    - 
Thou  know'st  I  meant  not  to  preserve  thy  life, 
But  to  retrieve  it,  for  my  own  revenge 
I  tav'd  thee  out  of  honorable  malice. 


Now  draw ;  1  should  be  loathe  to  think  thou 
Beware  of  such  another  vile  excuse,  [dar'st  not : 

Seb.  O,  patience,  Heaven! 

Dor.  Beware  of  patience  too  ; 
That's  a  suspicious  word  :  it  had  been  proper, 
Before  thy  foot  had  spurn'd  me  ;  now  'tis  base : 
Yet,  to  disarm  thee  of  thy  last  defence, 
I  have  thy  oath  for  my  security  : 
The  only  boon  I  begg'd  was  this  fair  combat : 
Fight,  or  be  perjur'd  now ;  that's  all  thy  choice. 

Seb.  Now  can  I  thank  thee  as  thou  wouldst 
be  thank'd  :  [Drafting. 

Never  was  vow  of  honor  better  paid, 
If  my  true  sword  but  hold,  than  this  shall  be. 
The  sprightlybridegroom  on  his  wedding-night 
More  gladly  enters  not  the  lists  of  love. 
Why,  'tis  enjoyment  to  be  summon'd  thus. 
Go  ;  bear  mv  message  to  Henriquez'  ghost. 
And  say  his  master  and  his  friend  reveng'd  him. 

Dor.  His  ghost !  then  is  my  hated  rival  dead? 

Seb.  The  question  is  beside  our  present  pur- 
Thou  seest  me  ready ;  we  delay  too  long.  [pose. 

Dor.  A  minute  is  not  much  in  cither's  liiV, 
When  there's  but  one  betwixt  us  j  throw  it  la 
And  give  it  him  of  us  who  is  to  fall. 

Seb.  He's  dead  :  make  haste,  and  thou  mayst 
yet  o'erlake  him. 

Dor.  When  I  w  as  hasty,  thou  delay'st  me 
longer. 
I  pr'ythee  let  me  hedge  one  moment  more 
Into  thy  promise  :  for  thy  life  preserv'd, 
Be  kind  :  and  tell  me  how  that  rival  died, 
Whose  death  next  thine,  1  wish'd. 

Seb.  Kit  would  please  thee,  thou  should?? 
never  know, 
But  thou,  like  jealousy,  inquir'st  a  truth, 
Which  found,  will  torture  thee,  lie  died  in 

fight: 
bought  next  my  person,  as  in  concert  fought ; 
Kept  pace  for  pace,  and  blow  for  every  blow ; 
Save  when  he  heav'd  his  shield  in  my  defence, 
And  on  his  naked  side  receiv'd  my  wound  : 
Then,  when  he  could  no  more,  he  fell  at  once, 
But  roll'd  his  falling  body  cross  their  way, 
And  made  a  bulwark  of  it  for  his  prince. 

Dor.  I  never  can  forgive  him  such  a  death  I 

Seb.  1  prophesied  thy  proud  soul  could  not 
bear  it. 
Now  judge  thvself  who  best  deserv'd  my  love. 
I  knew  you  both  ;   and  (durst  I  say)  as  Heaven 
Foreknew  among  the  shining  angel  host 
Who  should  stand  firm,  who  fall. 

Dor.  Had  he  been  tempted  so,so  had  he  fall'n  ; 
And  so,  had  I  been  favor'd,  had  I  stood. 

Seb.  What  had  been,  is  unknown;  what  is, 
Confess  hejustly  was  preferred  to  thee,  [appears: 

Dor.Had  I  been  born  with  his  indulgent  stars, 
My  fortune  hail  been  his,  and  his  been  mine. 
O,  worse  than  hell !  what  glory  have  I  lost, 
And  what  has  he  acquir'd  by  such  a  death ! 
I  should  have  fallen  by  Sebastian's  side, 
My  corpse  had  been  the  bulwark  of  my  king: 
His  glorious  end  was  a  patch'd  work  or  fate, 
111  sorted  with  a  soft  effeminate  life  : 
It  suited  better  with  my  life  than  his 
So  to  have  died  :  mine  had  been  of  a  piece, 
Spent  in  your  service,  dying  at  your  feet. 
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Seb.  The  more  effeminate  and  soft  his  life, 
The  more  his  fame,  to  struggle  to  the  field, 
And  meet  his  glorious  fate :    confess,   proud 

spirit 
(For  I  will  have  it  from  thy  very  mouth), 
That  better  he  descrv'd  my  love  tlian  thou. 

Dor.  O,  whither  wouldst  thou  drive  me  ?  I 
must  grant, 
Yes,  I  must  grant,  but  with  a  swelling  soul, 
Henriquez  had  your  love  with  more  desert : 
Foryou  he  fought  and  died:  Ifoughtagainstyou: 
Through  all  the  mazes  of  the  bloody  field 
Hunted  your  sacred  life  ;  which  that  I  miss'd 
Was  the  propitious  error  of  my  fate, 
Not  of  my  soul ;  my  soul 's  a  regicide. 

Seb.  Thou  might'st  have  given  it  a  more 
gentle  name  : 
Thou  meant'st  to  kill  a  tyrant,  not  a  king. 
Speak,  didst  thou  not,  Alonzo  ? 

Dor.  Can  I  speak  ? 
Alas  !  I  cannot  answer  to  Alonzo  : 
No,  Dorax  cannot  answer  to  Alonzo  : 
Alonzo  was  too  kind  a  name  for  me.      [arms, 
Then,  when  I  fought  and  conqucr'd  with  vour 
In  that  blest  age  I  was  the  man  you  nam'd  : 
Till  rage  and  pride  debas'd  me  into  Dorax  ; 
And  lost,  like  Lucifer,  mv  name  above,    [rax. 

Seb.  Yet  twice  this  day  1  ow'd  my  life  to  Do- 
Dor.  I  sav'd  you  but  to  kill  you  :   there's  my 
grief.  [repent : 

Seb.  Nay,  if  thou  canst  be  eriev'd,  thou  canst 

Thou  couldst   not   be   a   villain,    tho'    thou 

wouldst :  [errM : 

Thou  own'st  too  much  in  owning  thou  hast 

And  I  too  little,  who  provok'd  thv  crime. 

Dor.  O,  stop  this  headlong  torrent  of  your 
It  comes  too  fast  upon  a  feeble  soul,  [goodness; 
Half  drown' d  in  Gears  before;  spare  my  confu- 
sion, 
For  pitv  spare,  and  say  not,  first  vou  err'd. 
Tor  yetl  have  notdar'd,  through  guilt  and  shame, 
To  throw  myself  beneath  your  royal  feet. 
Now  spurn  this  rebel,  this  proud  renegade  ; 
Tisjust  you  should,  nor  will  1  more  complain. 

$eo.  Indeed  thou  shouldst  not  ask  forgive- 
ness first, 
But  thou  prevent'st  me  still  in  all  that's  noble. 
Yes,  I  will  raise  thee  up  with  better  news  : 
Thy  Violante's  heart  was  ever  thine  ; 
Compell'd  to  wed,  because  she  was  mv  ward, 
Her  soul  was  absent  when  she  gave  her  hand  : 
Nor  could  my  threats,  or  his  pursuing  court- 
ship, 
Effect  the  consummation  of  his  love : 
So  still  indulging  tears,  she  pines  for  thee, 
A  widow  and  a  maid. 

Dor.  Have  I  been  cursing  Heaven,  while 
Heaven  bless' d  me ! 
I  shall  run  mad  with  ecstasy  of  joy  : 
What,  in  one  moment  to  be  reconcil'd 
To  Heaven,  and  to  my  king,  and  to  mv  love  : 
But  pity  is  my  friend,  and  stops  me  short, 
For  my  unhappy  rival.     Poor  Henriquez! 

Seb.  Art  thou  so  generous  too,  to  pity  him  ?. 
•  Nay,  then  I  was  unjust  to  love  him  better.     • 
■  Here  let  me  ever  hold  thee  in  my  arms  ;' 
And  all  our  quarrel?  be  but  such  as  these, 


Who  shall  love  best  and  closest  shall  embrace : 
Be  what  Henriquez  was — be  my  Alonzo. 
Dor. What, My  Alonzo,  saidyou?  my  Alonzo,! 
Let  my  tears  thank  you,  for  1  cannot  speak ; 
And  ii'I  could,  [as  mine. 

Words  were  not  made  to  vent  such  thought* 
Sel\  Thou  canst  not  speak,  and  I  can  ne'er 
be  silent. 
Some  strange  reverse  of  fate  must  sure  attend 
This  vast  profusion,  this  extravagance 
Of  Heaven  to  bless  me  thus.  'Tis  gold  so  pure, 
It  cannot  bear  the  stamp  without  allay. 
Be  kind,  ye  pow'rs,  and  take  but  half  away : 
With  ease  the  gifts  of  fortune  I  resign  : 
But  let  my  love  and  friend  be  ever  mine* 


§28. 


Antony  and  Ventid'um. 

Drydeu. 

Ant.  They  tell  me  'tis  my  birth-day;  and 
I'll  keep  it 
With  double  pomp  of  sadness.  [breath. 

'Tis  what  the  day  deserves   which  gave   me 
Why  was  I  rais'd  the  meteor  of  the  world, 
Hung  in  the  skies,  and  blazing  as  I  travell'd, 
Till  all  my   fires  were  spent,  and  then  cast 

downwards 
To  be  trod  out  by  Ca?sar? 

Vent.  pHwetV.J  On  mv  soul 
'Tis  mournful,  wondrous  mournful ! 

Ant.  Count  thv  grains  ; 
Now,  Antony,  wouldst  thou  be  born  for  this? 
Glutton  of  fortune,  thy  devouring  youth 
Hast  starv'd  thy  u  anting  age. 

I  ait.  \_A$\dt-\  How  sorrow  shakes  him  ! 
So  now  the  tempest  tears  him  up  by  th'  roots, 
And  on  the  ground  extends  the  noble  ruin. 

Ant.  [Having  thrown  himself  down.'] 
Lie  there,  thou  shadow  of  an  emperor; 
The  place  thou  presseston  thv  mother  earth 
Is  all  thy  empire  now  :   now  it  contains  thee; 
Some  few  days  hence  and  then  'twill  be  too 

large, 
When  thou  'rt  contracted  in  thy  narrow  urn, 
Shrunk  to  a  few  cold  ashes  :   then  Octavia 
(For  Cleopatra  will  not  live  to  see  it), 
Octavia  then  will  have  thee  all  her  own, 
And  bear  thee  in  her  widow'd  hand  to  Caspar. 
Csesar  will  weep,  the  crocodile  will  weep, 
To  see  his  rival  of  the  universe  [on't. 

Lie  still  and  peaceful  there.     I'll  think  no  more 
Give  me  some  music ;  look  that  it  be  sad  ; 
I'll  sooth  my  melancholy,  till  I  swell 

And  burst  myself  with  sighing 

'Tis  somewhat  to  my  humor.     Stay,  I  fancy 
I'm  now  turn'd  wild,  a  commoner  of  nature 
Of  all  forsaken,  and  forsaking  all;    . 
Live  in  a  shadv  forest's  sylvan  scene ; 
Stretch'd  at  my  length  beneath  some  blasted  oak, 
I  lean  my  head  upon  the  mossy  bark, 
And  look  just  of  a  piece  as  I  grew  from  it : 
My  uncomb'd  locks,  matted  like  misletoe, 
Hang  o'er  my  hoary  face ;  a  murm'ring  brook 
Runs  at  my  foot 

Vent.  Methinks,  I  fancy 
Mvself  there  too. 

Ani.  The  herd  come  jumping  bv  me, 
And  fearlessquenchtheir.thirst  while  I  look  on, 
• And 
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And  take  me  for  their  fellow-citizen. 

More  of  this  image,  more ;  it  lulls  mv  thoughts. 

/  ent.  I  must  disturb  him :    I   can  hold  no 
longer.  [Stands  before  him. 

Ant.  [Starting  ?//>.]  Art  thou  Ventidius  ? 

Vent.  Are  you  Antony  ? 
I'm  liker  what  1  was,  than  you  to  him 
When  that  I  left  you  last. 

Ant.  I'm  angry. 

Vent.  So  am  1. 

Ant.  I  would  be  private :  leave  me. 

J  lent.  Sir,  I  love  you, 
And  therefore  will  noi  leave  y#j. 

Ant.  Will  not  leave  me?  [am  I  r 

Where  have  you  learnt  that  answer!     Who 

Vent.  My  emperor:    the   man   I  love  next 
Heaven. 
If  I  said  more,  I  think  'twere  scarce  a  sin  : 
You're  all  that's  good  and  godlike. 

Ant.  All  that's  wretched. 
You  will  not  leave  me  then  : 

Vent.  'Twas  too  presuming 
To  say  I  would  not :   but  I  dare  not  leave  you  ; 
And   tis  unkind  in  you  to  chide  me  hence 
So  soon,  when  1  so  fir  have  come  to  see  you. 

-4«£.Xowthou  hast  seen  me.artthousatisfied? 
For,  if  a  friend,  thou  hast  beheld  enough; 
And,  if  a  foe,  too  much. 

ViaU.  Look,  emperor,  this  is  no  common  dew, 
I  have  not  wept  these  forty  years  ;  but  now 
My  mother  comes  afresh  into  my  eyes  ; 
I  cannot  help  her  softness,  [man  !  he  weeps  ! 

Ant.  By  Heaven  he  weeps,  p*or  good  old 
The  big  round  drops  course  one  another  down 
The  furrows  ofhischeeks.  Stop 'em,  Ventidius, 
Or  shall  I  blush  to  death  ;  they  set  my  shame, 
That  caus'd  'em,  full  before  mc. 

/  i  nt.  I'll  do  my  be.>t.  [friends  ; 

Ant.  Sure  there's  contagion  in  the  tears  of 
See,  I  have  caught  it  too.  Believe  me,  'tis  not 
For  my  own  griefs,  but  thine, — nay,  father — 

Vent.  Emperor ! 

Ant.  Emperor !  why  that's  the  stvle  of  victory. 
The  conqu'ringsoldier,  red  with  unfeh  wounds, 
Salutes  his  general  so :   but  never  more 
Shall  that  sound  reach  my  ears 

Vent.  I  warrant  you. 

Ant.  Actium,  Actium  !  O 

Vent.  It  sits  too  near  you.  [day  ; 

Ant.  Here,  here  it  lies;  a  lump  of  lead  by 
And  in  my  short,  distracted,  nightly  slumbers, 
The  hag  that  rides  my  dreams. 

Vent.  Out  with  it :  give  it  vent. 

Ant.  Urge  not  my  -.harne — 
I  lost  a  battle 

Vent.  So  has  Julio?  done.       [thou  think 'st; 

Ant.  Thou  favor'st  me,  and  speak'st  not  half 
For  Julius  fought  it  out,  and  lost  it  fairly  : 
But  Antony 

Vent.  Nay,  stop  not. 

Ant.  Antony — 
(Well,  thou  wilt  have  it) — like  a  coward  fled, 
Fled  while  his  soldiers  fought ;  fled  first,  Ven- 
tidius. 
Thou  long' st  to  cur-e  me,  and  I  give  thee  leave. 
I  know  thou  cam'st  prepar'd  to  rail. 

Vent.  I  did.  . 


-I  have  been  a  roan,  Yen* 
but 


Ant.  I'll  help  thec- 
tidius. 

Vent.  Yes,  and  a  brave  one : 

Ant.  I  know  thy  meaning. 
But  I  have  lost  my  reason,  nave  disgrae'd 
The  name  of  soldier,  with  inglorious  ease. 
In  the  full  vintage  of  my  flowing  honors 
Sat  still,  and  saw  it  prest  by  other  hands. 
Fortune  came  smiling  to  my  youth,  and  woo'd  it. 
And  purple  greatness  met  my  ripen'd  years. 
When  first  1  came  to  empire,  1  was  borne 
On  tides  of  people,  crowding  to  mv  triumphs ; 
The  wish  of  nations,  and  the  willing  world 
Ueceiv'd  me  as  its  pledge  of  future  peace. 
I  was  so  great,  so  happy,  so  belov'd, 
Fate  could  not  ruin  me  ;  till  I  took  pains, 
And  work'd  against  my  fortune,  chief  her  from 

me, 
And  turn'd  her  loose  :  yet  still  she  came  again. 
Mv  careless  days  and  my  luxurious  nights 
At  length  have  wearied  her,  and  now  she's  gone; 
Gone,gonc,  divore'd  for  ever !  Help  mc,  soldier, 
j  To  curse  this  madman,  this  industrious  fool, 
j  Who  labor'd  to  be  wretched.    Pr'ythee  curse 

Vent.  No.  [me. 

Ant.  Why  ? 

Vent.  You  arc  too  sensible  already       [ings, 
Of  what  you've  done,  too  conscious  ofyour  fail- 
And  like  a  scorpion,  whipt  by  others  first 
To  fury,  sting  yourself  in  mad  revenge. 
I  would  bring  balm,  and  pour  it  in  your  wounds. 
Cure  your  distemper'd  mind,   and  heal  your 

Ant.  I  know  thou  wouldst.  [fortunes. 

Vent.  I  will. 

Ant.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Vent.  You  laugh. 

Ant.  I  do,  to  see  officious  love 
Give  cordials  to  the  dead. 

Vent.  You  would  be  lost  then  ! 

Ant.  I  am. 

Vent.  I  say  you  are  not.     Try  your  fortune. 

Ant.  I  have  to  th'  utmost.     Dost  thou  think 
me  desperate 
Withontjust  cause?  No,  when  I  found  all  lost 
Beyond  repair,  I  hid  rue  from  the  world, 
And  learn L  to  scorn  it  here ;  which  now  I  do 
So  heartily,  I  think  it  is  not  worth 
The  cost  of  keeping. 

Vent.  Ca;3ar  thinks  not  so  : 
He'll  thank  you  for  the  gift  he  could  not  take. 
You  would  be  kill'd  like  Tully,  would  you?  Do 
Hold  out  your  throat  to  Caesar,  and  die  tamely. 

Ant.  No,  I  can  kill  myself;  and  s«  resolve. 

Vent.  I  can  die  with  you  too,  when  time 
shall  serve  : 
But  fortune  calls  upon  us  now  to  live, 
To  li(zht,  to  conquer. 

Ant.  Sure  thou  dream'st,  Ventidius.    [hours 

Vent.  No.'tis  you  dream ;  you  sleep  away  your 
In  desperate  sloth,  miscall'd  philosophy,  [you, 
Up,  up,  for  honor's  sake;  twelve  legions  wait 
And  long  to  call  you  chief.  By  painful  journeys 
I  led  'em,  patient  both  of  heat  and  hunger, 
Down  horn  the  Parthian  marches  to  the  Nile, 
'Twill  do  you  good  to  see  their  sun-burnt  faces, 
Their  scarr'd  cheeks,  and  chopt  hands;  there's 
virtue  in  'em  : 

They'll 
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Ihev'll  sell  those  mangled  limbs  at  dearer  rates 
'1  ban  von  trim  binds  can  boy. 
Ant.    Where  k-t't  vou  them? 
Vent.   I  say,  in  lower  Syria. 
Ant.   Bring  'em  hither ; 
There  may  be  life  in  these. 
Vent.  They  will  not  come. 
Ant.  Why  didst  thou  mock  my  hopes  with 
pronii-'d  aids, 
To  double  my  despair?  They're  mutinous. 
Vent.  Mo>t  firm  and  loyal. 
Ant.   Yet  thev  will  not  march 
To  succour  me.     O  fritter ! 

I'ent.  Thev  petition 
You  would  make.  haste  to  head  'em. 
Ant.  I  am  besieg'd. 
Vent.  There's,    but  one  way  shut   up — how 

came  I  hither? 
Ant.  1  wiU  not  stir. 
Vent.  Thev  would  perhaps  desire 
A  better  reason. 

Ant.  I  have  never  us*d 
My    oldiers  to  demand  a  reason  of 
My  actions.     Why  did  they  refuse  to  march? 
rent.  They  said  they  would  nut  ti^lu  lor  Cle- 
opatra. 
Ant.  What  was't  thev  said  ? 
Vent.  Thev  said  they  would  not  fight  for  Cle- 
opatra. 
Why  should  they  fight,  indeed,  to  make  her 
conquer,  [doms, 

And  make  vou  more  a  slave?   to  sain  you  king- 
Whieh  for  a  kiss,  at  vour  next  midnight  feast, 
You'll  sell  to  her  I — Then  she  new  names  her 

jewels, 
And  calls  this  diamond  such  or  such  a  tax  ; 
'Each  jH-udant  in  her  ear  shall  bea  province. 

Ant.  \  entidius,  I  allow  vour  tongue  free  licence 
On  all  mv  other  faults ;  but  on  your  life, 
No  wortl  of  Cleopatra:  she  deserves 
More  worlds  than  1  can  lose. 
I'ent.  Behold,  vou  pow'rs, 
To  whom  vou  have  entrusted  human  kind; 
See  Europe,  Afric,  Asia  put  in  balance; 
And  all  weigh'd  down  by  one  light  worthless 

woman ! 
I  think  tike  gods  are  Antonies,  and  give, 
Like  prodigals,  this  nether  world  away 
To  none  but  wasteful  hands. 
Ant.  You  grow  presumptuous. 
Vent.  I  take  the  privilege  of  plain  love  tospcak. 
Ant.   Plain  love  !  plain  arrogance,  plain  inso- 
lence ! 
Thy  men  are  cowards ;  thou,  an  envious  traitor; 
Who,  under  seeming  honestv,  hast' vented 
The  burden  of  thy  rank  o'erfiow  ing  gall. 

0  that  thou  wert  mv  equal,  great  in  arms 
As  the  first  Csesar  was,  that  I  might  kill  thee 
"vY  ithout  stain  to  my  honor ! 

Vnt.  You  may  kill  me. 
You  have  done  more  already ;  eall'd  me  traitor. 

Ant.  Art  thou  not  one  ?  ' 

/ >  nt,   For  showing  you  yourself. 
Which  noneelse  durst  have  done.  Buthad]  been 
That  name,  which  I  disdain  to  speak  again, 

1  needed  not  have  sought  your  abject  fortunes, 
Come  to  partake  your  fate,  to  die  with  \on. 


What  hinder'd  me  t'havelel  mv  conq'ring  eagles 
To  (ill  OclaviiK'  band?  1  could  have  been 
A  traitor  then,  a  glorious,  happy  traitor, 
And  not  have  been  so  eall'd. 
.Int.  Forgive  me,  soldier; 
I  ve  been  too  passionate. 

Vent.   You  thought  me  false; 
Thought  my  old  age  betray'd  vou.  Kill  me.  Sir, 
Pray  kill   me;  yet  you  need   not,  \ou:  unkind- 

ness 
Has  left  your  sword  no  work. 

Ant.   ]  did  not  think  >o; 
I  said  it  in  my  ragr  :   pr'ythee  forgive  me. 
\\  by  didst  thou  tempi  my  .m^cr,  by  discovery 
Of  what  I  would  not  hear? 
Vint.    No  prince  but  vou 
Could  merit  that  sincerity  I  us'd, 
Nor  durst  another  man  have  ventur'd  it: 
But  you,  ere  love  misled  your  wand' ring  eyes, 
Were  sure  the  chief  and  best  of  human  race, 
Fram'd  in  the  very  pride  and  boast  of  nature. 

Ant.   But  Cleopatra 

Go  on;  for  1  can  bear  it  now. 
I  f/it.  Xo  more. 

Ant.  Thou  dar'st  not  trust  my  passion ;  but 
thou  mav'si : 
Thou  only  fav'st;  the  rest  have  flattcr'd  me. 
I  int.  Heaven's  blessing  on    vour  heart,  for 
that  kind  word. 
May  I  believe  vou  love  me  ?  Speak  aeain. 
Ant.  Indeed  I  do.     Speak  this,  and  this,  and 
this. 
Thy  praises  were  unjust ;  but  I'll  deserve  em. 
And  yet  mend  all.    Do  with  me  what  thou  wilt; 
Lead  me  to  victory,  thou  know'st  the  way. 

Vtnt.  And,  will  vou  leave  this : 

Ant.  Pr'ythee  do  not  curse  her, 
And  I  will  leave  her;  tho'  Heaven  know-  I  love 
Beyond  life,  conquest,  empire,  all  but  honor; 
But  I  will  leave  her. 

Vent.  That's  my  royal  master. 
And  shall  we  fight  ? 

Ant.   I  warrant  thee,  old  soldier  : 
Thou  shalt  behold  me  once  again  in  iron : 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  old  troop,,  that  beat 
TheParthians,  crv  aloud,  Come,  follow  me! 
Vent.  O,  now  I  hear  my  emperor!   In  that 
word 
Octavius  fell.     Cods,  let  me  see  that  day; 
And,  if  I  have  ten  years  behind,  take  all; 
I'll  thank  you  for  the  exchange. 
Ant.  O,  Cleopatra! 
Vent.    Again  ! 

Ant.  I've  done.    In  that  last  sish  she  went; 
Ca??ar  shall  know  what  'tis  to  force  a  lover 
From  all  he  holds  most  dear. 

Vent.  Methinks  you  breathe 
Another  soul  ;  your  looks  arc  more  divine  ; 
You  speak  a  hero,  and  you  move  a  god. 

Ant.  O,  thou  hast  fir'd  me!  my  soul's  up  in 
arms, 
And  mans  each  part  about  me.     Once  again 
The  noble  eagerness  of  fight  hath  seizd  me  ; 
That  eagernes-,  with  which  I  darted  upward 
To  Casssius'  camp.     In  vain  the  steepy  hill 
Oppos'd  my  wa\  ;  in  vain  a  war  of  spears 
Sung  round  my  head,  and  planted  all  my  shield ; 
Y  y  „  1  won 
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I  won  the  trenches,  while  my  foremost  men 
Lacq'd  on  the  plain  below. 

Vint.  Ye  gods,  ye  gods, 
For  such  another  honor  ! 

Ant.  Come  on,  mv  soldvr ; 
Our  hearts  and  aims  are  still  the  same.     I  long 

^.nce  ™.ore  t0  meet  °l,r  toes  i  tnat  thou  and  I, 
Like  Time  and  Death,  marching  before  our 

troops, 
May  taste  tate  to  'em  ;  mow  'em  out  a  passage, 
And,  ent'ring  where  the  utmost  squadrons  yield, 
Begin  the  noble  harvest  of  the  held. 

§  30.  Theodosius  and  Marcian. 

Lee. 

Theo.  Ha!  what  rash  thing  art  thou,  who 
sett "»t  so  «mall 
A  value  on  thy  life,  thus  to  presume 
st  the  fetal  orders  1  have  given, 
T-.us  to  entrench  on  Caesar's  solitude, 
And  urge  thy  ruin  ? 

Mar.  Mighty  Caesar; 
I  have  transgress'd  ;  and  for  mv  pardon  bow 
To  thee,  as  to  the  gods,  when  I  offend  : 

r  can  I  doubt  your  mere,-,  when  you  know 
1  he  nature  cf  my  crime.     I  am  commission^ 
From  a|l  the  earth  to  give  thee  thanks  and  praisies, 
i  ^oudarlingofmankind!  whose conciunngarms. 

ry  drown  the  glory  of  great  Julius  ; 
Whose  deeper  reactTin  laws  and  policy 

-  wise  Augustus  envy  thee  in  heaven  ! 
What  mean  the  Fates  by  such  prodigious  virtue? 
^)}tn  searcethe  manly  aV.vn  yet  shades  thy  face, 
W  ith  conquest  thus  to  overrun  the  world, 
And  make  barbarians  tremble.     O  ye  god? ! 
Should  Destiny  now  end  thee  in  the  bloom, 
Methinksl  see  thee  mourn'd  above  the  loss 
Ot  iov'd  Germanicus;  thy  funerals, 
Like  his,  are  solemniz'd  with  tears  of  blood. 
Theo.  How,  Marcian! 
-  vr.  Yes,  the  raging  multitude, 
Like  torrents,  set  no  bound  to  their  mad  grief; 
Shave  their  wives'  heads,  and  tear  off  their  own 

hair; 
With  wild  despair  they  bring  their  infants  out, 
To  brawl  their  parents'  sorrow  in  the  streets : 
Trade  is  no  more,  all  courts  of  justice  stopt; 
With  stones  they  dash  the  windows  of  their 

temples, 
Pulldown  theiraltars, break  theirhouseholdgods; 

And  still  the  universal  gioan  is  this 

"Constantinople's  lost,  our  empire's  ruin'd; 
he  is  gone  that  father  of  his  country ; 
■  (  he  is  cead,  O  life,  where  is  thy  pleasure? 

0  Rome,  O  conquer'd  world,  where  is  thy  glory  ?" 

I  know  thee  well,  thy  custom  and  thy 

rqe  ;  but  no  more  of  this, 

-  -  my  honor? 

■ 
Oi  a  .„  like  Jup>  ■ 

1  wo  bunder: 
Q  po  •                                       0  stand  thr  test 

your  vices  shake 
Beft  nan  rualer.     But,  by  the  t 


Before  I  go,  I'll  rip  the  malady, 

And  let  the  venom  flow  before  your  eyes. 
This  is  a  debt  to  the  great  Theodosius, 
The  grandfather  of  your  illustrious  blood: 
And  then  farewell  for  ever. 

Theo.  Presuming  Marcian! 
What  canst  thou  urge  against  my  innocence? 
Thro'  the  whole  course  of  all  my  harmless  youth, 
Ev*n  to  this  hour,  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
One  wicked  act  which  I  have  done  to  shame 
me. 

Mar,  This  may  be  true :  yet  if  you  give  the 
sway 
To  other  hands,  and  your  poor  subjects  suffer, 
Your  negligence  to  them  is  as  the  cause. 
O  Theodosius,  credit  me,  who  know 
The  world,  and  hear  how  soldiers  censure  kings ; 
In  after  times,  if  thus  you  should  go  on, 
Your  memory  by  warriors  will  be  scorn'd, 
As  much  as  Nero  or  Caligula  loath'd : 
They  will  despise  your  sloth,  and  backward  ease, 
More  than  they  hate  the  others'  cruelly. 
And  what  a  thing,  ye  gods,  is  scorn  or  pity ! 
Heap  on  me,  Heaven,  the  hate  of  all  mankind ; 
Loan  me  with  malice,  envy,  detestation; 
Let  me  be  horrid  to  all  apprehension, 
And  the  world  shun  me,  so  I  'scape  but  scorn. 

Theo.  Pr'ythee  no  more.  '. 

Mar.  Nay,  when  the  legions  make  compari- 
son:-. 
And  say,  Thus  cruel  Nero  once  resolv'd, 
On  Galba's  insurrection,  for  revenge 
To  give  all  France  as  plunder  to  the  army ; 
To  poison  the  whole  senate  at  a  feast; 
To  burn  the  city,  turn  the  wild  beasts  out, 
Bears,  lions,  tigers,  on  the  multitude; 
That,  so  obstructing  those  that  quench'd  the  fire, 
He  might  at  once  destroy  rebellious.Rome 

Theo.  O  cruelty!  whytell'st  thou  me  of  this? 
Am  I  of  such  a  barb'rous  bloody  temper"? 

Mar.  Yet  some  will  sav,  This  show'd  he  had 
a  spirit, 
However  fierce,  avenging,  and  pernicious, 
Thai  savor'd  of  a  Roman:  but  for  you, 
What  can  your  partial  sycophants  invent, 
To  make  you  room  among  the  emperors  ? 
Whose  utmost  is  the  smallest  part  of  Nero ; 
A  pretty  player,  one  that  can  act  a  hero, 
And  never  be  one.     O  ye  immortal  gods ! 
Is  this  the  old  Ca-sarcan  majestv? 
Now  in  the  name  of  our  great  Romulus, 
Why  sing  you  not,  and  fiddle  too,  as  he  did  ? 
Why  have  you  not,  like.  Nero,  a  Phonascus, 
One  to  take  care  of  your  celestial  voice? 
Lie  on  your  back,  my  lord,  and  on  your  stomach 
Lay  a  thin  plate  of  lead,  abstain  from  fruits ; 
And  when  the  business  of  the  stage  is  done, 
Retire  with  vonr  loose  friends  to  costly   ban- 


quefs, 


an3  upon  the  ground. 
Leave  me,  I  say,  lest  I  chastise  thee ; 

i 

Mar.  Not  till  you  have  heard  me  out. 
Build  too,  like  him,  a  palace  lin'd  with  gold, 
As  long  and  large  as  that  of  th'  Esquiline: 
Enclose  a  pool  too  in  it,  like  the  sea, 
And  at  the  empire's  cost  let  navies  meet ; 

Adorn 
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Adorn  your  starry  chambers  too  with  gems ; 
Contrive  the  plated  ceiling:  to  turn  round, 
With  pipes  to  cast  ambrosian  oils  upon  you : 
Consume  with  this  prodigious  vanity, 
In  mere  perfumes  and  odorous  distillations, 
Of  sesterces  at  once  four  hundred  millions ; 
Let  naked  virgins  wait  you  at  your  table, 
And  wanton  Cupids  dance  and  clap  their  wings. 
No  matter  what  becomes  of  the  poor  soldi" 
So  they  perform  the  drudgery  they  are  lit  for; 
Why,  let  'em  starve  for  want  of  their  arrears, 
i  Drop  as  they  go,  and  lie  like  dogs  in  ditcheo. 
Theo.  Come,  you  arc  a  traitor ! 
Ma,-.  Go  to,  you  are  a  boy — — 

Or  by  the  gods 

Theo.  If  arrogance  like  this, 
And  to  the  emperor's  face  should  'scape  unpu- 
nished, 
I'll  write  myself  a  coward;  die,  then,  villain, 
A  death  too  glorious  for  so  bad  a  man, 
By  Theodosius'  hand. 

Marcian  disarms  him,  lid  is  icounded. 
Mar.  Now,  sir,  where  are  you? 
What,  in  the  name  of  all  our  Roman  spirits, 
Now  charms  my  hand  from  giving  thee  thy  fate  ? 
Has  he  not  cut  me  off  from  all  my  honors? 
Torn  my  commissions,  sham'd  me  to  the  earth, 
Banish  a  the  court,  a  vagabond  for  ever? 
Do  not  the  soldiers  hourly  ask  it  from  me  ? 
Sigh  their  own  wrongs,  and  beg  me  to  revenge 

'em? 
What  hinders  now,  but  that  I  mount  the  throne, 
And  make,  besides,  this  purple  youth  my  foot- 
stool ? 
The  armies  court  me :  -and  my  country's  cause, 
The  injuries  of  Rome  and  Greece,  persuade  me, 
w  but  thisRoman  blood  which  he  has  drawn, 
They'll  make  me  emperor  whether  I  will  or  no: 
Did  not,  for  less  than  this,  the  latter  Brutus, 
Because  he  thought  Rome  wrong'd,  in  person 

head 
Against  his  friend  a  black  conspiracy, 
And  stab  the  majesty  of  all  the  world  ?    [pow'r. 
Tlico.  Act  as  you  please :  I  am  within  your 
Mar.  Did  not  the  former  Brutus,  for  the  crime 
Of  Sextos,  drive  old  Tarquin  from  his  kingdom  ? 
And  shall  this  prince  too,  by  permitting  others 
To  act  their  wicked  wills,  and  lawless  pleasures, 
Ravish  from  the  empire  its  dear  health, 
Weil-being,  happiness,  and  ancient  glory? 
Go  on  in  this  dishonorable  rest? 

ill  ho,  I  sav,  dream  on,  while  the  starv'd troops 
Lie  cold  and  waking  in  the  winter  camp; 
And  like  pin'd  birds,  for  war.;  of  sustenance, 
Feed  on  the  h;.\v3  and  lerri<>  of  the  fields? 

nii.er,  temper  me,  ye  gracious  gods! 
Give  to  my  hand  forbearance,  to  my  heart 
Its  constant  loyalty!   I  would  1  him, 

Rouse  him  a  little  from  this  d  »th  of  honor, 
And  show  him  what  he  should  be. 

You  accuse  me, 
As  if  1  were  some  monster  most  unheard  of! 
First,  as  the  ruin  of  the  army;  tl 
Of  taking  your  commission  :    but  1  y  Heaven 
I  swear,  0  Marcian  !  this  I  n  vcr  did, 
Nor  ne'er  intended  it ;  nor  say  I  this 
To  alter  thy  stern  usage ;  for  with  vy 


Thou'st  said,  and  done,  and  brought  to  my  re- 
membrance, 
I  prow  already  weary  of  my  life. 

Mar.  My  lord,  I  take  your  word:  you  dono^ 
know 
The  wounds  which  rage  within  your  country's 

bowels ; 
The  horrid  usage  of  the  suffering  soldier : 
But  why  will  not  our  Theodosiu;  know? 
If  you  intrust  the  government  to  others 
That  act  these  crimes,  who  but  yourself  s  to 

blame  ? 
Be  witness,  O  ye  gods!  of  my  plain  dealings, 
Of  Marcian's  honesty,  howe'er  degraded. 
I  thank  you  for  my  banishment:  but  alas! 
My  loss  is  little  to  what  soon  will  follow! 
Reflect  but  on  yourself  and  your  own  joys; 
Let  not  this  lethargy  for  ever  hold  you. 
'Twas  rumor 'd  thro'  the  city,  that  you  lov'd ; 
That  your  espousals  should  be  solemniz'd; 
When  on  a  sudden  here  you  send  your  orders 
That  this  bright  favorite,  the  lov'd  Eudosia, 
Should  lose  her  head. 

Theo.  O  heaven  and  earth!  What  say'st  thou 
That  I  have  seal'd  the  death  of  mv  Eudosia  ! 

Mar.  Tis  your  own  hand  and  signet :  yet  I 
swear, 
Tho'  you  have  given  to  female  hands  your  sway, 
And  therefore  I,  as  well  as  the  whole  army, 
For  ever  ought  to  curse  all  womankind  ; 
Yet  when  the  virgin  came,  as  she  was  doom'd, 
And  on  the  scaffold,  for  that  purpose  rais'd 
Without  the  walls,  appear 'd  before  the  army — 

Theo.  What,  on  a  scaffold!  ha!  before  the 
army  ? 

Mar.  How  quickly  was  the  tide  of  fury  turn'd 
To  soft  compassion,  and  relenting  tears!* 
But  when  the  axe 

Sever'd  the  brightest  beauty  of  the  earth 
From  that  fair  body — had  you  heard  the  groan, 
Which,  like  a  peal  of  distant  thunder,  ran 
Through  all  the  armed  host,  you  would  have 

thought, 
By  the  immediate  darkness  that  fell  round  us, 
\\  'hole  nature  was  concern'd  at  such  a  suffring, 
And  all  the  gods  were  angry. 

Theo.  O  Pulcheria ! 
Cruel,  ambitious  sister  !  this  must  be 
Thy  doing.     O,  support  me,  noble  Marcian ! 
Now,  now's  the  time,  if  thou  dar'st  strike:  be- 
hold, 
I  offer  thee  my  breast;  with  my  last  breath, 
I'll  thank  thee  too,  if  now  thou  draw'st  mv  blood. 
Wt;re  i  to  live,  thy  counsel  should  direct  me; 
But  'tis  too  late — — 

Mar.  He  faints!  Whatyhoa,  there!  Lucius! 
.  ror !  Eudosia  lives ; 
Slit's  here,  or  will  be  in  a  minute,  moment! 

8uick  as  the  thought,  she  calls  you  to  the  temple. 
,  Lucius,  help? — I've  ^.one  too  far;  but  see, 
He  bre  — Eudosia  has  awak'd  him. 

Thee.  Did  not  you  name  Eudosia? 
-  Yes,  she  lives  : 
I  did  b:it  feign  the  story  of  her  death, 

how  nesr  you  plac'd  her  to  your  heart : 
And  may  the  gods  rain  all  their  plagues  upon  me. 
It  ever  I  rebuke  you  thus  again! 
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Vet  'tis  most  certain  that  vou  sign'd  her  death,      Believe  me,  she  has  won  me  much  to  pity  her : 
;,•!'  kr?"  :n~  whal.  *e.*nse  Pufcheria  offer'd,       Ala*.  h?r  gentle  nature  was  not  made 

To  buffet  with  adversity 


Who  left  it  m  my  hand  to  startle  vou  : 

But,  by  my  life  and  fame,  I  did  not  think 

It  would  have  touch'd  your  life.    O  pardon  me, 

Dear  prince,  my  lord,  my  emperor,  roval  master : 

Droop  not  because  I  utter'd  some  rash  \\  or  Is, 

And  was  a  madman.     By  the  immortal 

I  love  you  as  my  soul :   whate'er  I  stid, 

Mv  thoughts  were  otherwise ;  believe  these  tears, 

W  hich  do  not  use  to  flow  :  all  shall  be  well 

I  swear  that  there  are  seeds  in  that  sweet  temper, 

T  atone  for  all  the  crimes  in  this  bad  acre. 

Theo.   I  thank  thee  first  for  mv  Eudosia's  life. 
U  hat  but  my  love  could  have  call'd  back  that 

life 
Which  thou  hast  made  me  hate?    But,  O.  me- 

thought 
'Twas  hard,  dear  Marcian.  very  bard,  from  thee, 
From  him  I  ever  reverenr'd  as  mv  father, 
To  hear  so  harsh  a  inessacre  !   But  no  more; 
We're  friends:  thy  hand.     Nay,  if  thou  wilt 

not  rise, 
And  let  me  fold  my  arm?  about  thy  neck, 
I'll  not  believe  thv  love :   in  this  forgive  me. 
First  let  me  wed  Eudos'ia,  and  we'll  out ; 
W  c  will,  my  general,  and  make  amends 
For  all  that's  past :  glory  and  arms,  ye  call, 
And  Marcian  leads  me  on  ! 

Mar.   Let  her  not  rest,  then; 
Espouse  her  straight :   I'll  strike  you  at  a  heat. 
May  this  great  humor  get  large  growth  within 

yon ; 
And  be  encourag'd  by  the  embold'ning  gods : 

0  what  a  sight  will  this  be  to  the  soldier, 

To  see  me  bring  you  dress'd  in  shining  armour, 
To  head  the  shouting  squadrons !  O  ye  gods  ! 
Methinks  I  hear  the  echoing  cries  orjoy, 
The  sounds  of  trumpets,  and  the  beat,  of  drams  j 

1  see  each  starving  soldier  bound  from  earth. 
As  if  a  god  by  miracle  had  rais'd  him  ; 
And  with  beholding  you,  grow  fat  again! 
Nothing  but  gazing  eyes,  and  opening  mouths, 
Cheeks  red  withjoy,  and  lifted  hands  about  vou  ; 
Some  wiping  the  glad  tears  that  trickle  down 
W  ith  broken  Io's,  and  with  sobbing  raptures  ; 
Crying,  To  arms!  hc'scnnie;  our  emperor's  come 
To  win  the  world  !  Why,  is  not  this  far  better 
Than  lolling  in  a  lady's  lap,  and  sleepinc, 
Fasting  or  praying?  Come,  come,  you  shall  be 

merry  : 
And  for  Eudosia,  sh*  is  vo<ir<;  already: 
Marcian  has  said  it,  Sir ;  she  shall  be  vrurs. 

Theo.  O  Marcian'  O  my  brother,  father,  all ! 
Thou  best  of  friends!  most  faithful  < .  unaellor! 
I'll  find  a  match  for  thee  too,  ere  I  rest. 
To  make  thee  love  me.      For,  when  thou  art 

with  me, 
I'm  strong  and  well ;  but  when  thou'rt  gone, 

Iiu  nothing. 


§  40.   Glostcr  and  Ha*t%ng$. 

Rowe. 

Glost.  My  lord,  y'are  well  encounttr'd  ;  here 
has  been 
A  fair  petitions  this  morning  with  u- ; 


I  told  her 

How  worthily  her  cau3e  you  had  befriended  ; 
How  much  for  vour  good  sake  we  meant  to  do; 
1  hat  you  had  spoke,  and  all  things  should  be. 
"well. 
Bast.  Your  highness  binds  me  ever  to  your 

service. 
Glost.  You  know  your  friendship  is  most  po- 
tent with  us, 
And  shares  our  power.     But  of  this  enough, 
For  we  have  other  matter  for  vour  ear: 
'I  he  state  is  out  of  tnne  ;  distracting  fears, 
And  jealous  doubts,  jar  in  our  public  counsel? ; 
Amidst  the  wealthy  city  murmurs  rise, 
Lewd  railings,  and  reproach  on  those  that  rule, 
\\  ith  open  scorn  of  government ;  hence  credit, 
And  public  tru^t  'tvvixt  man  and  man  are  broke, 
The  golden  streams  of  commerce  are  withheld, 
Which  fed  the  wants  of  needy  hinds  and  artisans, 
Who  therefore  curse  the  great,  and  threat  re- 
bellion. 
Hast.  Tlie  restv  knaves  are  overrun  with  case, 
As  plenty  ever  is  the  nurse  of  faction  ; 
If  in  grood  days,  like  these,  the  headstrong  herd 
Grow  madly  wanton,  and  repine,  it  is 
Because  the  reins  of  pow'r  are  held  too  slack, 
And  reverend  authoritv  of  late 
Has  worn  a  face  of  mercy  more  than  justice. 
Glost.  Beshrew  my  heart!  but  you  have  well 
divin'd 
The  source  of  these  disorders.  Who  can  wonder 
If  riot  and  misrule  o'erturrfthe  realm, 
When  the  crown  sits  upon  a  baby  brow  ? 
Plainlv  to  speak — hence  comes  the  gen'ral  cry. 
And  sum  of  all  complaint :  'twill  ne'er  be  well 
With  England  (thus  they  talk)  while  children 
govern.  [of  that  ? 

Hast.  'Tis  true  the  king  is  young  ;  but  what 
We  feel  no  want  ofEdward's  riper  years, 
While  Glo'ster's  valor  and  most  princely  wisdom 
So  well  supply  our  infant  sovereign's  place, 
His  youth's  support,  and  guardian  to  his  throne. 
Glost.    The  council  (much   I'm  bound  to 
thank  'em  for't) 
Have  placed  a  pageant  sceptre  in  my  hand, 
Barren  of  pow'r,  and  subject  to  control ; 
Scorn'd  by  my  foes,  and  useless  to  mv  friends. 

0  worthy  lord!  were  mine  the  rule  indeed, 

1  think  1  should  not  suffer  rank  offence 
At  large  to  lord  it  in  the  commonweal ; 

Nor  would  the  realm  be  rent  bv  discord  thus, 
Thus  fear  and  doubt,  betwixt  disputed  titles. 

Has/.  Of  this  I  am  to  learn;  as  not  supposing 
A  doubt  like  thi 

Glost.  Ay,  marry,  but  there  is ; 
And  that  of  much  concern.   I  lave  you  not  heard 
How,  on  a  late  occasion,  Doctor  Shaw 
Has  mov'd  the  people  much  about  the  lawful- 
ness 
Of  Edward's  issue?   by  right  grave  authority 
Of  learning  and  religion  plainly  proving, 
A  lxc-tard  scion  never  should  be  grafted 
Upon  a  royal  stock;  from  thence,  at  full 
Discoursing  on  mv  brother's  former  contract 
To  Lady  Elizabeth  Lucy,  long  before 
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His  jollv  match  with  that  same  buxom  widow, 
The  queen  he  left  behind  him 

Hast.   Ill  Wfal 
Such  meddling  priests,  who  kindle  up  confusion. 
And  vex  the  quiet  world  with  their  vain  scruples '. 
By  Heaven,  'tis  done  in  perfect  spite  to  peace. 
Did  not  tht  king, 

Our  royal  master,  Edward,  in  concurrence 
With  his  estates  assembled,  well  determine 
What  coarse  the    sovereign    rule  should  take 

henceforward  ? 
When  shall  the  deadly  hate  of  faction  cease, 
When  shall  our  long-divided  land  have  rest, 
If  every  peevish,  moody  malcontent 
Shall  set  the  senseless  rabble  in  an  uproar, 
Fright  them  with  dangers,  and  perplex  their 

brains, 
Each  day,  with  some  fantastic  giddy  change  ? 

Glost.  What  if  some  patriot,  for  the  public- 
good, 
Should  vary  from  your  scheme,  new-mould  the 
state  ?  [it  : 

Hast.  Curse  on  the  innovating  hand  attempts 
Remember  him,  the  villain,  righteous  Heaven, 
In  thy  great  day  of  vengeance  !  Blast  the  traitor, 
And  his  pernicious  counsels,  who  for  wealth, 
For  pow'r,  the  pride  of  greatness,  or  revenge, 
Would  plunge  his  native  land  in  civil  wars ! 

Glost.  You  go  too  far,  my  lord. 

Hast.  Your  highness'  pardon 

Have  we  so  soon  forgot  those  davs  of  ruin. 
When  York  and  Lancaster  drew  forth  the  battles? 
When,  like  a  matron  butcher  d  by  her  sons, 
And  cast  beside  some  common  way,  a  spectacle 
Of  horror  and  affright  to  passers  by, 
Our  groaning  country  bled  at  ev'ry  vein  ; 
When  murders,  rapes,  and  massacres  prevail  d  : 
When  churches,  palaces,  and  cities  bla/.'d; 
When  insolence  and  barbarism  tnumph'd, 
And  swept  away  distinction  .  peasants  trod 
Upon  the  necks  of  nobles  ;  low  were  laid 
The  reverend  crosier  and  the  holy  mitre, 
And  desolation  cover' d  all  the  land; 
Who  can  remember  thh,  and  not,  like  me, 
Here  vow  to  sheath  a  dagger  in  his  heart 
Whose  damn'd  ambition  would   renew  those 
horrors,  [us  r 

And  set  once  more  that  scene  of  blood  before 

Glost.  How  now  !  -o  hot ! 

Hast.  So  brave,  and  ^o  resolve!. 

Gl'ot.   Is  then  our  friendship  of  so  little  mo- 
ment, [life  ? 
That   you    could   arm   your   hand   against  my 

Hast.  I  hope  your  highness  docs  not  think  I 
meant  it ;  [person 

No,  Heaven  forefend  that  e'er  your  princely 
Should  come  within  the  scope  of  my  resent- 
ment. 

Glost.  0  noble  Hastings !  Nay,  1  must  em- 
brace you ; 
By  holy  Paul,  y'  are  a  right  honest  man  ; 
The  time  is  full  of  danger  and  distrust, 
And  warns  us  to  be  wary.     Hold  me  not 
Too  apt  for  jealousy  and  light  surmise, 
If,  when  I  mean  to  lodge  you  next  my  heart, 
I  put  vour  truth  to  trial.     Keep  vour  loyalty. 
And  live,  your  king  and  country's  best  support. 


For  me,  I  ask  no  more  than  honour  gives, 
To  think    me  \ours,   and    rank   me   vwth  your 
friends.  [should  pay 

Hast.  Accept  what  thanks  a  grateful  heart 

0  princely  Gloster!  judge  me  not  ungentle, 
Oi  manners  rude,  and  insolent  of  speech. 
If,  when  the  public  safety  is  in  Question, 

My  zeal  How.-  warm  and  eager  from  my  tongue. 
Gluit.  Enough   of  this  ;    to    deal  m  wordy 
compliment 
Is  much  against  the  plainness  of  my  nature ; 

1  judge  you  by  myself,  a  clear  true  spirit ; 
And,  as  such,  once  more  join  you  to  my  bosom. 
Farewell,  and  be  my  friend.  \_Ej.it. 

Hast.  I  am  not  read, 
Nor  skill'd  and  practis'd  in  the  arts  of  greatness, 
To  kindle  thus,  and  give  a  scope  to  passion. 
The  duke  is  surely  noble  ;  but  he  touch'd  me 
E\  n  on  the  tend' rest  point,  the  master-string 
Thaj  makes  most  harmony  or  discord  to  me. 
1  own  the  glorious  subject  fires  my  breast, 
And  my  soul's  darling  passion  stands  confess'd; 
Beyond  or  love's  or  friendship's  sacred  band, 
Beyond  myself,  I  prize  my  native  land  : 
On  this  foundation  would  I  build  my  fame, 
And  emulate  the  Greek  and  Roman  name; 
Think  England's  peace  bought  cheaply  with  my 

blood, 
And  die  with  pleasure  for  my  country's  good. 


§    41. 


Gustavus  and  Dalecarllans 

JBrookk 

1st  Dale.  Let  us  all  see  him  ! 

2d  Dale.  Yes,  and  hear  him  too. 

3d  Dale.  Let  us  be  sure  'tis  he  himself. 
.  4th  Dale.  Our  general. 

5th  Dale.   And  we  will  fight  while  weapon- 
ran  be  found. 

0?/:  Dale.  Or  hands  to  wield  them. 

~jth  Dale.  Get  on  the  bank,  Gustavus. 

Anderson.  Oo,  mv  lord. 

GttSf  My  countrymen ! A 

1  st  Dale.  Ho  !  hear  him  \ 

2d  Dale.   Peace ! 

3d  Dale.  Peace ! 

4th  Dale.  Peace  !  [hearts, 

Gus.  Amazement  I  perceive  hath  fill  d  your 
And  joy  for  that  your  1<  ,t  Gustavus  'scap'd 
Thro'  wounds,  imprisonments,  and  chains,  and 
deaths,  [ye. 

Thus  sudden,  thus  unlook'd  for,  stands  betore 
As  one  escap'd  from  cruel  hands  I  come, 
From  hearts  that   ne'er  knew   pity,  dark  and 

vengeful ; 
Who  quaff  the  tears  of  orphans,  bathe  in  blood. 
And  know  no  music  but  the  groans  of  Sweden. 
Yet,  not  for  that  my  sister's  early  innocence, 
And  mother's  age,   now  grind  beneath  capti- 
vity; 
Nor  that  one  bloody  one  remorseless  hour 
Swept  my  great  sire  and  kindred  from  my  side. 
For  them  Gustavus  weeps  not ;  tho'  my  eyes 
Were  far  less  dear,  for  them  I  will  not  weep. 
But,  O  great  parent,  when  I  think  on  thee  ! 
Thy  numberless,  thy  nameless,  shameful  infa- 
mies, 
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widow'd  country  !  Sweden  !  when  I  think 
.  thy  desolation/ spite  of  rage — 
And  vengeance  that  would  choke  them — tears 
will  flow* 

And.  O,  they  are  villains,  cv'rv  Dane  of  them, 
Practis'd  to  stab  and  smile,  to  stab  the  babe 
That  smiks  upon  th< 

Am.  What  accursed  hours 
Roll   o'er  those   wretches  who   to  fiends  like 

these, 
In  their  dear  liberty,  have  barter'd  more 
Than  worlds  will  rate  for! 

Gus.  O  Liberty,  Heaven's  choice  prerogative  ! 
True  bond  of  law,  thou  social  soul  of  property, 
Thou  breath  of  reason,  life  of  life  itself! 
For  thee  the  valiant  bleed.    O  sacred  Liberty  ! 
W  ing'd  from  the  summer's  snare,  from  flatt' ring 

ruin, 
Like  the  bold  stork  you  seek  the  wintry  shore, 
Leave  courts,  and  pomps,  and  palaces  to  slaves, 
Cleave  to  the  cold  and  rest  upon  the  storm. 
I  peome  by  thee,  mv  soul  disdain'd  the  terms 
Of  empire  ofter'd  at  the  hands  of  tyrants. 
With  thee  I  sought  this  fav'rite  soil ;  with  thee 
These  fav'rite  sons  I  sought :  thy  sons,  O  Li- 
berty ! 
For  e'en  amid  the  wilds  of  life  you  lead  them, 
Lift  their  low-rafted  cottage  to  the  clouds, 
Smile  o'er  their  heaths,  and  from  their  moun- 
tain tops 
Beam  glory  to  the  nations. 

All.  Litem'!  Liberty! 

Gus.  Are  ye  not  mark'd,  ye  men  of  Dalecarlia, 
Are  ye  not  mark'd  by  all  the  circling  world 
As  the  great  stake  the  last  effort  for  liberty? 
Say,  is  it  not  your,  wealth,  the  thirst,  the  food, 
The  scope  and  bright  ambition  of  your  souls  ? 
Why  else  have  you,  and  your  renown'd  forefa- 
thers, [thrones 
From   the    proud    summit    of   their   glitt'ring 
Cast  down  the  mightiest  of  your  lawful  kings, 
That  dar'd  the  bold  infringement?  What  but 
liberty,  [years, 
Thro'   the   fam'd   course  of  thirteen   hundred 
Aloof  hath  held  invasion  from  your  hills, 
And  sanctified  their  shade  ? — And  will  ye,  will  ve 
Shrink  from  the  hopes  of  the  expecting  world"; 
Bid  your  high  honors  stoop  to  foreign  insult ; 
Ariel  in  one  hour  give  up  to  infamy 
The  harvest  of  a  thousand  vears  of  glorv? 

1st  Dale.  No. 

9d  Dale.  Never,  never. 

3d  Dale.  Perish  all  first. 

4th  Dok:  Die  all! 

Gut.  Yes,  die  by  piece-meal !  [umph  ! 

Leave  not  a  limb  o  er  which  a  Dane  may  tri- 
Now  from  my  soul  I  joy,  I  joy,  my  friends, 
To  see  ye  fear'd  ;  to  see  that  e'en  your  foes 
Do  justice  10  vour  valors !  There  they  be, 
The  pow'rs  of  kingdoms,  summ'd  '  in  yonder 

host, 
Yet  kept  aloof,  vet  trembling  to  assail  ve. 
And,  O,  when  I  look  round  and  sec  you  here, 
Of  number  short,  bat  prevalent  in  virtue, 
Ni y  heart  swells  high,  and  burns  for  the  en- 
counter. 
True  courage  but  from  opposition  grow-  ; 


And  what  are  fifty,  what  a  thousand  slave?, 
Match'd  to  the  sinew  of  a  single  arm 
That  strikes  for  liberty — that  strikes  to  save 
His  fields  from  fire,  his  infants  from  the  sword, 
His  couch  from  lust,  his  daughters  from  pol- 
lution, 
And  his  large  honors  from  eternal  infamy? 
What    doubt   we   then?    Shall  we,   shall  we 

stand  here, 
Till  motives  that  might  warm  an  ague's  frost, 
And  nerve  the  coward's  arm,  shall  poorly  serve  • 
To  wake  us  to  resistance  ? — Let  us  on ! 
O,  yes,  I  read  your  lovely  fierce  impatience  ; 
You  shall  not  be  withheld ;  we  will  rush  on 

them 

This  is  indeed  to  triumph,  where  we  hold 
Three  kingdoms  in  our  toil !  is  it  not  glorious, 
Thus  to  appal  the  bold,  meet  force  with  fury, 
And  push  yon  torrent  back,  till  every  wave 
Flee  to  its  fountain  ?  [more 

3d  Dale.  On,  lead  us  on,  Gustavus;  one  word 
Is  but  delay  of  conquest. 
Gus.  Take  your  wish. 
He  who  wants  arms  may  grapple  with  the  foe, 
And  so  be  furnish'd.  You,  most  noble  A  nderson, 
Divide  our  pow'rs,  and  with  the  fam'd  Olaus 
Take  the  left  route — You,  Eric,  great  in  arms  1 
With  the  renown'd  Nederbi,  hold  the  right, 
And  skirt  the  forest  down  :  then  wheel  at  once, 
Confess'd  to  view,  and  close  up  all  the  vale : 
Myself,  and  my  most  valiant  cousin  here, 
Th'  invincible  Arvida,  gallant  Sivard, 
Arnoldus,  and  these  hundred  hardy  vet'rans, 
Will  pour  directly  on,  and  lead  the  onset. 
Joy,  jov,  I  see  confess'd  from  cv'ry  eye, 
Yo\ir  limbs   tread  vig'rous,   and    your   breasts 

beat  high  ! 
Thin  tho'  our  ranks,  tho'  scanty  be  our  bands, 
Bold  are  our  hearts,  and  nervous  are  our  hands. 
With  us,  truth,  justice,  fame,  and  freedom  close, 
Each  singlv  equal  to  an  host  of  foes  : 
I  feel,  I  feel  them  fill  me  out  for  fight ! 
They  lift  my  limbs  as  feather'd  Hermes  light! 
Or  like  the  bird  of  glory,  tow'ring  high     [eye ! 
Thunder  witliin  his  grasp,  and  light'ning  in  his  , 


§  42.  Gustavus  and  Cristiern, 

Brooke. 
Crist.  Tell  me,  Gustavus,  tell  me  why  is 
this, 
That,  as  a  stream  diverted  from  the  banks 
Of  smooth  obedience,  thou   hast  drawn  those 

men 
Upon  a  dry  unchannell'd  enterprise, 
To  turn  their  inundation?  Are  the  lives 
Of  my  misguided  people  held  so  light,      [buke 
That  'thus  thoud'st  push  them  on  the  keen  re- 
Qf  guarded  majesty;  where  justice  waits, 
All  awful  and  resistless,  to  a 
Th'  impervious  rights,  the  sanctitude  of  kings, 
And  blast  rebellion ! 

Justice,  sanctitude. 
And  rights!  O,  patience!  Rights!  what  rights, 

thou  tyrant  ? 

Yes,  if  perdition  be  the  rule  of  pow'r,      [chief, 

ve  right,  O  then  supreme  in  mis- 

he  lord,  the  monarch  of  the  world! 

Too 
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Too  narrow  for  thy  claim.   But  if  thou  think'st 

That  crowns  are  vilely  propertied,  like  coin, 

To  be  the  means,  the  speciality  of  lust, 

And  scusual  attribution  ;  if  thou  think'st 

That  empire  is  of  titled  birth  or  blood ; 

That  nature,  in  the  proud  behalf  of  one, 

Shall  disenfranchise  all  her  lordly  race, 

And  bow  her  geu'ral  issue  to  the  yoke 

Of  private  domination  ;  then,  thou  proud  one, 

Here  know  me  for  thy  king.    Howe  er,  be  told, 

Not  claim  hereditary,  not  the  trust 

Of  frank  election, 

Not  even  the  high  fl  of  Heaven, 

Can  authorize  o; 

For  lawless  pow'r,  wed  faith  to  violation, 

On  reason  build  misrule,  par  justly  bind 

Allegiance  to  injustice,     Tyr. 

Absolvcs  all  faith  ;  an  J  who  invades  our  rights, 

Howe'er  his  own  commence,  can  never  be 

But  an  usurper.     But  for  thee,  for  thee 

There  is  no  name.  Thou  bast  abjur'd  mankind, 

Dash'd  safety  from  thy  bleak,  unsocial  side, 

And  wag'd  wild  war  with  universal  nature. 

Crist.  Licentious  traitor !  thou  canst  talk  it 
largely. 
Who  made  thee  umpire  of  the  rights  of  kings, 
And  pow'r,  prime  attribute — as  on  thy  tongue 
The  poise  of  battle  lay,  and  arms  of  force, 
To  throw  defiance  in  the  front  of  duty  ? 
Look  round,  unruly  boy  !  thy  battle  comes 
Like  raw,  disjointed  must'ring,  feeble  wrath, 
A  war  of  waters,  borne  against  the  rock 
Of  our  firm  continent,  to  fume,  and  chafe, 
And  shiver  in  the  toil. 

Cis.  Mistaken  man '. 
I  come    iinpower'd  and    strengthen'd    in  thy 

weakness ; 
For  tho  the  structure  of  a  tyrant's  throne 
Rise  on  the  necks  of  half  the  suffiuig  world, 
Fear  trembles  in  the  cement ,  pray'rs,  and  tears, 
And  secret  curses,  sap  its  mould' ring  base. 
And  steai  the  pillars  of  allegiance  from  it : 
Then  let  a  single  arm  but  dare  the  sway. 
Headlong  it  turns,   and  drives  upon  destruc- 
tion, [yen ! 

Tio!.  Profane,  and  alien  to  the  love  of  Hea- 
Art  thou  still  harden'd  to  the  wrath  divine, 
That  hangs  o'er  thy  rebellion  ?  Kncw'st  thou 

not 
Thou  art  at  enmity  with  grace,  cast  out, 
Made  an  anathema,  a  curse  cnroil'd 
Among  the  faithful,  thou  and  thy  adherents 
Shorn  from  our  holy  church,  and  offer' d  up 
As  sacred  to  damnation  ? 

Gus.  Yes,  I  know, 
When  such  as  thou,  with  sacrilegious  hand, 
Seize  on  the  apostolic  key  of  heaven, 
It  then  becomes  a  tool  for  crafty  knaves 
To  shut  out  virtue,  and  unfold  those  gates 
That  heaven  itself  had  barr'd  against  the  lusts 
Of  avarice  and  ambition.     Soft  and  sweet,   . 
As  looks  of  charity,  or  voice  of  lambs 
That  bleat  upon  the  mountain,  are  the  words 
Of  Christian  meekness !  mission  all  divine ! 
The  law  of  love  sole  mandate.  But  your  gall, 
Ye  Swedish  prelacy,  your  gall  hath  turn'd 
The  words  of  sweet,  but  indigested  peace, 


To  wrath  and  bitterness.    Ye  hallow'd  men, 

In  whom  vice  sanctities,  whose  precepts  teach 

Zi  j!  w  ithout  truth,  rtlieion  without  virtue  ; 

Who  ne'er  preach   heaven  but  with  a  down- 
ward eye,  [loose 

That  turns  vour  souls  to  dro«s!   who,  shouting, 

The  dogs  of  hell  upon  us.     Thefts  and  rapes, 

Sack'd  towns,  and  midnight  bowlings  thro'  the 
realm, 

Receive  your  sanction.     O,  'tis  glorious  mis- 
chief! 

When  vice  turns  holv,  puts  religion  on, 
tmes  the  robe  pontifical,  the  eye 

Of  saintly  elevation,  blesseth  sin, 

And  makes  the  seal  of  sweet  offended  Heaven 

A  sign  of  blood;  a  label  for  decrees 

That  hell  would  shrink  to  own. 
it.  No  more  of  this. 

Gustavus,  wouldst  thou  yet  return  to  grace, 

And  hold  thv  motions  in  the  sphere  of  duty, 

Acceptance  mitcht  be  found. 
C:a.   Imperial  spoiler ! 

Give  me  my  father,  give  me  back  my  kindred  ! 

Give  me  the  fathers  of  ten  thousand  orphans, 

Give  me  the  sons  in  whom  thy  ruthless  sweri 

Has  left  our  widows  childless.  Minetlu 

Botfa  mine,  and  ev'ry  Swede's,  whose  patriot 
breast 

Bleeds  in  his  country's  woundmss.     0,^thou 
canst  not !  [then 

Thou  hast   outsinn'd  all   reck'ningi    G 

My  all  that's  left,  my  gentle  mother  there, 

And  spare  yon  little  trembler. 
■.  Yes,  on  terms 

Of  comp.iL t  aid  submission. 

"Ha!   with  thee?  [co 

Compact  with  thee:  and  mean's!  the,  v. 

For  Sweden  ?  No,  so  hold  mj 

Altho'  it  wring  fcr't,  tho'  bl<J 

And  at  t)  -  -     forth — 

They  both  shall  perish  first. 


§  43.     Brutus  and  Titus.  Lee. 

Brut.  Well,  Titus,  speak:  how  is  it  with 
thee  now  ? 
I  would  attend  awhile  this  mighty,  motion, 
Wait  till  the  tempest  were  quite  overblown, 
That  I  may  take  thee  in  the  calm  of  nature, 
With  all  thy  gentler  virtues  brooding  on  thee  : 
So  hush'd  a  stillness,  as  if  all  the  gods        [ing  : 
Look'd  dov.-n,  and  lister."  d  to  what  we  were  say- 
hen,  and  tell  me,  C  my  best  belov'd, 
My  son,  my  Titus,  is  all  well  again  ?     [thing  : 
Tit.  So  ••  !  boW  must  make  it  no- 

So  well,  that  I  could  wish  to  die  this  moment* 
For  so  my  heart,  with  pcv.-erfui  throbs  persuades 

me  j 
That  were  indeed  to  make  you  reparation, 
That  were,  rnv  lord,  to  thank  you  home,  to  die ; 
And  that  for  Titus  too  would  be  most  happy.^ 
Brut.  How's  that,  my  son  ?  Would  death  for 

thee  be  happy  ? 

Tit  Mostcertain,  Sir ;  for  in  my  grave  I  'scape 

All  those  affronts  which  I  in  fife  must  lock  for, 

All  those  reproaches  which  the  eyes,  and  fingers, 

And  tongues  of  Home  will  daily  cast  upon  me; 

Y  y  4  From 
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From  whom,  to  .">.  loul  co  sensible  as  mine, 
Each  single  scorn  would  be  far  worse  than  dving : 
Besides,  I  scape  the  stings  of  myowncxatsefcnee, 
Which  w  ill  forever  nick  me  with  rememtoaftce, 
Haunt  me  by  day,  and  torture  me  by  Might, 
Catting  my  blotted  honor  in  the  way 
W  here'er  my  melancholy  thoughts  shall  guide 
me. 

Brut.   But  is  not  death  a  very  dreadful  thing? 

'Tit.   Not  to  a  mind  iCsolv'd<     No,  sir;  to  nie 
It  seems  a<  natural  as  to  be  born  : 
Groans,  imd  convulsions  Mid  discolor'd  faces, 
Friends  weeping  round  u>,  blacks  and  obsequies, 
Make  it  a  dreadful  thing ;   the  pomp  of  death 
1-  f..r  more  terrible  than  death  itself. 
\  es,  Sir,  1  call  the  pow'rs  of  heav  n  to  witness, 
'1  itus  dan  >  die.  if  so  vou  have  decreed  ; 
Nay,  he  shall  die  with  joy  to  honor  Brutus. 
To  make  your  justice  famous  thro'  the  world, 
And  rix  the  liberty  of  Rome  for  ever. 
Not  but  I  must  confess  my  weakness  too; 
"^  et  it  is  areat  thus  to  resolve  against  it, 
To  hare  the  frailty  of  a  mortal  man, 
But  the  security  of  the  immortal  gods. 

Brut.  OTitus!  Othou  absolute  young  man! 
Thou  rlatt'rina  mirror  of  tin-  fathers  image, 
"Where  I  behold  myself  at  such  advantage! 
Thou  perfect  glory  of  the  Junian  race  ! 
Let  me  endear  thee  once  more  to  mv  bosom, 
Groan  an  eternal  farewell  to  thv  soul ; 
Instead  of  tears,  weep  blood,  if  possible, 
Blood,  the  heart-blood  <rt"  Brutus  on  his  child : 
For  thou  must  die,  my  Titus,  die  my  son ; 
I  swear  the  gods  have  doom'd  thee  to  the  grave : 
The  violated  genius  of  thv  country 
K*-ars  his  sad  head,  and  pas-es  sentence  on  thee  : 
This  morning  sun,  that  lights  my  sorrows  on 
To  the  tribunal  of  this  horrid  vengeance, 
Shall  never  see  thee  more, 

Tit'.  Ala*,  my  lord! 
Why  are  you  mov'd  thus?    Why  am  I  worth 

your  sorrow  ? 
'A  by  should  the  god-like  Brutus  shake  to  doom 

mei 
Why  all  these  trappings  for  a  traitor's  hearse  ? 
I  he  gods  will  hare  it  so. 

Brut  They  will,  my  Titiu. : 
lot  heaven  nor  rarth  can  have  it  otherwise. 
FttUS,  mark  :   the  deeper  that  1  search. 
My  hafass'd  soul  return*  the  more  centum' d  ; 
Methinks  1  see  the  very  hand  of  Jove 
Moving  the  dreadful  wheels  of  this  affair. 
That  whirl  thee,  likfc  a  machine,  to  thv  fate. 
It  seems  as  if  'he  ^<xls  had  pre-ordain  <1  it, 
To  fix  the  re  ling  spirits  of  the  people, 
And  settle  the  loose  liberty  of  Roma 
Tis  fix'd ;  O  therefore,  let  not  fancy  fond  thee': 
So  iiv'd  thy  death,  that  it  b  not  in  the  pow'r 
Oi  god?  oi  c  thee- from  the  axe. 

'tit.  The  axe!  O  Heaven!  then  must  I  full 
so  basely  : 
v\  hat,  shall  I  perish  by  the  common hangrrian ? 

Brut,   if  thou  deny  me  this,  thou  giv'st  me 
nothing. 
Yes  Til  i-    -hi'  <•  the  gods  have  *o  deer,  ed 
That  I  must  lose  thrc,  I  will  take  tlf  advantage 
Of  thy  important  late,  c<  ment  ftome'i  fltfwsj 


And  heal  her  wounded  freedom  with  thy  blood 
I  will  ascend  myself  the  sad  tribunal, 
And  sit  upon  mv  sons ;  on  thee,  mv  Titus . 
Behold  thee  suffer  all  the  shame  of  death. 
The  lictor's  fishes-,  bleed  before  the  peopl<  ; 
Then  with  thy  hopes,  and  all  thy  youth  upon 

•lice. 
See  thy  head  taken  by  the  common  axe. 
Without  a  groan,  without  one  pitying  ; 
If  that  the  X'wls  can  hold  me  to  my  purpose. 
To  make  my  justice  quite  transcend  example 

Tit.  Scourg'd  like  a  bondman !  ah!  a  beaten 
slave ! 
But  I  deserve  it  all ;  yet  here  I  fail ! 
The  image  of  this  sun  ring  unite  unmans  me; 
Nor  can  I  longer  stop  the  gushing  teats. 
O,  Sir!  O,  Brutus !  must  1  call  you  father, 
Yet  have  no  token  ofvour  tenderness? 
No  sign  of  mercy  ?  What,  not  bate  me  that ! 
Can  you  resolve,  O  all  th'  extremity 
Of  cruel  rigor!  to  behold  me  too? 
To  sit  unniov'd,  and  see  me  whipt  to  death  ! 
A\  here  are  your  bowels  now:   Is  this  a  father? 
Ah,  Sir,  why  should  vou  make  my  heart  suspect 
Tliat  all. your  late  compassion  was  dissembled : 
How  can  I  think  that  vou  did  ever  love  me? 

Brut.  Think  that  I  love  thee;  by  my  presen' 
passion. 
Bv  these  unmanlv  tears,  these  earthquakes  here . 
These  sighs,  that  twitch  the  very  strings  of  life  . 
Think  that  no  other  cause  on  earth  can  move  mc 
To  tremble  thus,  to  sob,  or  shed  a  tear, 
Nor  shake  mv  solid  virtue  from  her  point. 
But  Titus'  death  :   O  do  not  call  it  shameful, 
That  thus  shall  fix  the  glory  of  the  world. 
I  own  thy  suff'rings  ought  t'  unman  me  thus, 
To  make  me  throw  my  body  on  the  ground, 
To  bellow  like  a  beast,  to  gnaw  the  earth, 
To  tear  my  hair,  to  curse  the  cruel  fates, 
That  force  a  father  thus  to  drag  his  bowel-. 

Tit.  O  rise,  thou  violated  majesty! 
Rise  from  the  earth,  or  I  shall  beg  those  fates 
Which  vou  would  curse,  to  bolt  me  to  the  centre 
I  now  submit  to  all  your  threaten'd  vengeance  . 
Come  forth,  you  executioners  of  justice, 
\u\ .  all  you  lictors,  slaves,  and  common  hang- 
men, 
Come,  -.trip  me  bare,  unrobe  me  in  his  sight, 
And  lu-h  me  till  I  bleed,  whip  me  like  furies.' 
And  when  you've  scourg'd  me  till  I  foam  and 

fall, 
For  want  <.f  spirits,  grovelling  in  the  dnst, 
Then  take  my  head,  and  give  it  his  revenge  ; 
By  all  the  gods,  I  greedily  resign  it! 

/irut.   No  more — farewell,  eternally  farewell ! 
If  there  be  gods,  they  will  reserve  a  room, 
A  throne  for  thee  in  heaven.  One  last  embrace! 
\V  h  it  is  it  makes  thy  eyes  thus  swim  again  ? 

Tit.   I  had  forgot:   be  good  to  Teraminta 
\\  hen  I   »min-<ishes. 

Unit    I, cave  her  to  my  care. 
See  hi  i  thou  must  trot;  for  thou  canst  not  bear  it. 
0  lor  one  more,  this  pull,  this    tug  of  hcart- 

strinti'  ' 
Farewell  fur  ever  ! 

Tit.  O Brutus!  O  my  father! 

Unit.  Canst  thou  not  say  farewell? 

Tit 
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Tit    Farewell  tor  ever! 

Unit.  Fi>ri'\or  then  '  but  O,  inv  tears  run  o'er ; 
>  rioak  in)  wordsj  and  I  can  speak  no 
more. 


§  44.  Lad;/  Randolph,  Lord  Randolph,  and 
young  Norval,  not  known  at  the  tunc  to  ic 
Lady  Randolph's  Son.  Uomk. 

Lady  Ran.   I  low  fares  my  lord? 
Lord  Ran.  That  it  fares  well,  thanks  to  this 
gallant  youth, 
Whose  valor  sav'd  me  from  a  wretched  death. 
As  down  the  winding  dale  I  walk  d  alone, 
.At  the  cross  wav  four  armed  men  attacked  me, 
Hovers  I  judge  from  the  licentious  camp, 
"Who  would  have  quickly  laid  Lord  Randolph 

low, 
Had  not  this  brave  and  generous  stranger  come, 
hike  my  good  angel,  in  the  hour  of  fate, 
And,  mocking  danger,  made  my  foes  his  own. 
They  turn  d  upon  him  :   but  his  active  arm 
Struck  to  the  ground)  from  whence  tiny  rose  no 

more, 
The  fiercest  two  :   the  others  fled  amain, 
And  left  him  master  of  the  bloody  field. 
Speak,  I^tdv  Randolph  ;  upon  beauty's  tongue 
Dwell  accent.-,  pleasing  to  the  brave,  and  bold, 
.'speak,  noble  dame,  and  thank  him  for  thy  lord. 
Lady  Ran.  My  lord,    I  cannot  speak  what 
now  I  feel. 
My  heart  o'erfiows  with  gratitude  to  Heaven, 
And  to  this  noble  youth,  who,  all  unknown 
To  you  and  yours,   deliberated  not, 
Nor  paus'd  at  peril — but,  humanely  brave, 
Fought  on  your  side  against  such  fearful  odds. 
Have  you  yet  learnt  of  him  whom  we  should 

'thank. 
Whom  call  the  saviour  of  Lord  Randolph's  life? 
Lord  Ran.   I  ask'd  that  question,  and  he  an- 
swer'd  not; 
Hut  I  must  know  who  mv  deliverer  is. 

[Yo  tfie  Stranger. 
Norv.  A  low-born  man,  of  parentage  obscure, 
Who  nought  can  boast  but  his  desire  to  be 
A  soldier,  and  to  gain  a  name  in  arnis. 
Lsord  Han.   Whoe'er  thou  art,  thy  spirit   is 
ennobled 
Ev  the  great  King  of  king«  :   thou  art  ordain' d 
And  stamp'd  a  hero  bv  the  sovereign  hand 
CM  nature!  Blush  not,  flow' r  of  modesty 
As  well  as  valor,  to  declare  thy  birth. 

Not  i .  My  name  is  Norval :  on  the  Grampian 
Hills 
My  father  feeds  his  flocks  ;  a  frugal  swain, 
XV  hose  constant  cares  wire  to  increase  his  store, 
And  keep  his  only  son,  myself,  at  home. 
Fof  I  had  heard  of  battles:  and  I  long'd 
To  follow  to  the  field  some  warlike  lord ;    ' 
And  Heaven  soon  granted  what  my  sire  denied. 
This  moon,  which  rose  last  night  round  as  my 

shield. 
Had  not  yet  fill'd  her  horns,  when,  by  her  hght, 
A  band  of  fierce  barbarians  from  the  hills 
Rush'd  like  a  torrent  down  upon  the  vale. 
Sweeping  oui  flocks  and  herds     The  -h.-uherds 
ffcd  r 


For  safety,  and  for  succour.     I  alone, 

With  bended  bow,  and  quiver  full  of  arrows, 

Hover'd  about  the  enenrj ,  and  mark'd 

The  road  he  took:   then  hasted  to  my  friends  j 

Whom,  with  a  troop  of  fifty  chosen  men, 

I  met  advancing.     The  p:ir-.uit  I  led, 

Till  we  overtook  the  spoil-encnmber'd  foe. 

We  fought  and  conqucr'd.     Ere  a  sword  was 

drawn, 
An  arrow  from  my  bow  had  piere'd  their  chief, 
Who  wore  that  day  the  arms  which  now  I  wear. 
Returning  home  in  triumph,  1  disdain' d 
The  shepherd's  slothful  lite  :  and  having  heard 
That  our  good  king  had  summon  d  his  bold  peers 
To  lead  their  warriors  to  the  Canon  side, 
1  left  my  father's  house,  and  took  with  me 
A  chosen  servant  to  conduct  mv  steps  : 
Yon  trembling  coward,  who  forsook  his  master. 
Journeying  with  this  intent,  1  pass'd  these  tow'rs; 
And,  heaven-directed,  came  this  i!av  to  do 
The  happy  deed  that  gilds  my  humble  name. 
Lord  Ran.  He  is  u>  wise  as  brave :  was  ever 
tale 
With  such  a  gallant  modesty  rehears'd  ? 
My  brave  deliverer !   thou  shalt  enter  now 
A  nobler  li.st  ;  and,   in  a  monarch's  sight, 
Contend  with  princes  for  the  prize  of  fame. 
1  will  present  thee  to  our  Scottish  king, 
Whose  valiant  spirit  ever  valor  lov'd. 
Ha  !   my  Matilda  !  wherefore  starts  that  tear? 
Lady  Ran.    I  cannot  say  ;   for  various  affec- 
tions, * 
And  strangely  mingled,  in  my  bosom  swell  : 
,»  et  each  of  them  may  well  command  a  tear. 
1  joy  that  thou  art  safe  ;  and  I  admire 
Him,  and  his  fortunes,  who  hath  wrought  thy 

safety; 
Yea,  as  my  mind  predicts,  with  thine  his  own- 
Obscure  and  friendless,  he  the  army  sought ; 
Rent  upon  peril,  in  the  range  of  death 
Resolvd  to  hunt  for  fame,  and  with  his  sword 
To  gain  distinction  which  his  birth  denied. 
In  this  attempt  unknown  he  might  have  pe« 

rish'd. 
And  gain'd  with  all  his  valor  but  oblivion. 
Xow  grae'd  by  the*,  his  virtue  serves  no  more 
Beneath  despair.     The  soldier  now  of  hope. 
He  stands  conspicuous  :  fame  and  great  renown 
Are  brought  within  the  compass  of  his  sword. 
On  this  my  mind  reflected,  whilst  you  spoke, 
And  bless'd  the  wonder-working  hand  of  Hea- 
ven. 
Lord  Han.  Pious  and  grateful  ever  are  thv 
thoughts ! 
My  deeds  shall  follow  where  thou  point'st  the 
way. 
J  Next  U)  myself,  and  equal  to  Glcnalvon, 
In  honor  and  command  shall  Norval  be. 

Norv,   I  know  not  how  to  thank  you  :  rude  I 
am 
In  speech  and  manners  :  never  till  this  hour 
Stood  I  in  such  a  presence:  yet,  my  lord, 
There's  something  in  my  breast  which  makes 

me  bold 
To  say,  that  Norval  ne'er  will  shame  thv  favor. 
Lady  Ran.   I  will  be  sworn  thou  wilt  not. 
Thou  shalt  be 

My 
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.  and  ever,  as  thou  didst  to-day, 
Wuh  happy  valor  guard  the  life  of  Randolph. 
KOti.  Wdl  hast  thou  spoke.     Let  me 
forbid  reply.  rp0  Norvtd. 

We  are  thy  debtors  still;   thy  high  desert 
O'ertops  our  gratitude.     I  must  proceed, 
A3  was  .he  camp ; 

ay  trriin,  I  see,  arc  speeding  hither, 
Impatient  doubtless  of  their  lord's  dela\. 
Go  with  me,  Norval;  and  thine  eyes  shall see 

psen  warriors  of  thy  native  land, 
Who  langui-h  fpi  the  fight,  and  heat  the  air 
With  brandish'd  sword-. 

Aorv.  Let  us  begone,  my  lord. 


§  45.  Young  Nerval  informs  Lord  Randolph  by 
what  Means  he  acquired  a  Knowledge  in  the 
Art  of  War.  Home. 

Beneath  a  mountain's  brow,   the  most  re- 
mote 
And  inaccessible  by  shepherds  trod, 
In  a  deep  cave  dut  by  no  mortal  hand, 

unit  liv'd:  a  melancholy  man, 
W  ho  was  the  wonder  of  our  wand'ring  swains. 
Austere  aud  lonely,  cruel  to  himself, 
Did  they  report  him  ;  the  cold  earth  his  bed, 
Water  his  drink,  his  food  tiie  shepherds'  alms. 
I  went  to  see  him  ;  and  my  heart  was  touch'd 
With  reverence  and  with  pity.   Mild  he  spake, 
And  ent  rinse  on  discourse,  such  stories  told, 
As  made  me  oft  revisit  his  sad  cell. 
For  he  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth  ; 
And  fought  in, famous  battles,  when  the  peers 
Of  Europe,  by  the  bold  Godfredo  led, 
Against  th'  usurping  infidel  display'd 
The  cross  of  Christ,  and  won  the  Holy  Land. 
Plcas'd  with  my  admiration,  and  the  fire 
His  speech  struck  from  me,  the  old  man  would 

shake 
His  years  away,  and  act  his  young  encounters: 
Then,   having  show'd  his  wounds,  he'd  sit  him 

down, 
And  all  the  live-long  day  discourse  of  war. 
To  help  my  fancy,  in  the  smooth  green  turf 
He  cut  the  figures  of  the  marshall'd  hosts ; 
Describd  the  motions,  and  explain' d  the  use 
Of  the  deep  column,  and  the  lengthen'd  line, 
The  square,  the  crescent,  and  phalanx  firm  ; 
For  all  that  Saracen  or  Christian  knew 
Of  war's  vast  art,  was  to  this  hermit  known. 

Unhappy  man ! 

Returning  homewards  by  Messina's  port, 
I      ded  with  wealth  and  honors  bravely  won, 
A  rude  and  boist'rous  captain  of  the  sea 
Fasten'd  a  quarrel  on  him.  Fierce  they  fought ; 
stranger  fell ;  and  with  his  dying  breath, 
-  iar'd  his  name  and  lineage.  Mighty  God! 
The  soldier  cried,  my  brother !  O  my  brother  ! 

They  exchang'd  forgiveness  : 

And  happy,  in  my  mind,  was  he  that  died  ; 

For  many  deaths  has  the  survivor  suifer'd. 

In  the  wild  desert  on  a  rock  he  sits, 

Upon  some  nameless  stream's  untrodden  banks, 

And  ruminates  all  day  his  dreadful  fate. 

At  times,-  alas  !  nor  in  his  perfect  mind, 

Holds  dialogues  with  his  lov'd  brother's  ghost ; 


And  oft  each  night  forsakes  his  sullen  couch, 
To  make  sad  orisons  for  him  he  slew. 


§  4(5.  Douglas's  Soliloquy  in  the  Wood,  7vait- 
ing  for  Lady  Randolph,  after  he  wot  known 
to  be  her  Son.  Home. 

This  is  the  place,  the  centre  of  the  grove. 
Here  stands  the  oak,  the  monarch  of  the  wood  : 
How  sweet  and  solemn  is  this  midnight  scene  > 
The  silver  moon,  unclouded,  holds  her  way 
Thro'  skies,  where  1  could  count  each  little  star. 
The  fanning  west-wind  scarcclvstirs  the  leaves : 
The  river,  rushing  o'er  its  pebbled  bed, 
Imposes  silence  with  a  stilly  sound. 
In  such  a  place  as  this,  at  such  an  hour, 
If  ancestry  can  be  in  aught  bliev'd, 
Descending  spirits  have  convers'd  with  man, 
And  told  the  secrets  of  the  world  unknown. 

Eventful  day !  how  hast  thou  chang'd  my  state ! 

Once  on  the  cold  and  winter-shaded  side 

Of  a  bleak  hill  mischance  had  rooted  me, 

Never  to  thrive,  child  of  another  soil ; 

Transplanted  now  to  the  gay  sunnv  vale, 

Like  the  green  thorn  of  May,  my  fortune  flow'r>. 

Ye  glorious  stars !  high  heaven's  resplendenthost ! 

To  whom  I  oft  have  of  my  lot  complain'd, 

Hear,  and  record  my  soul's  unalter'd  wish! 

Dead  or  alive,  let  me  but  be  renown'd  ! 

May  Heav'n  inspire  some  fierce  gigantic  Dane 

To  give  a  bold  defiance  to  our  host ! 

Before  he  speaks  it  out,  1  will  accept: 

Like  Douglas  conquer,  or  like  Douglas  die 


§47.     CATO.         Addison. 
ACT  1. 

Enter  Portias  and  Marcus. 
For.    The  dawn  is  overcast,   the  morning 
low'rs, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day  ; 
The  great,  th'  important  day,  big  with  the  fate 
Of  Cato  and  of  Rome — our  father's  death 
Would  fill  up  all  the  guilt  of  civil  war, 
And  close  the  scene  of  blood.    Already  Caesar 
Has  ravag'd  more  than  half  the  globe,  and  sees 
Mankind  grown  thin  by  his  destructive  sword  : 
Should  he  go  farther,  numbers  would  be  want- 
ing .       . 
To  form  new  battles  and  support  his  crimes. 

Ye  gods,  what  havoc  does  ambition  make 
•Among  your  works ! 

Marc.  Thy  steady  temper,  Portius, 
Can  look  on  guilt,  rebellion,  fraud,  and  Caesar, 
In  the  calm  lights  of  mild  philosophy  ; 
I'm  tortur'd  e'en  to  madness,  when  I  think 
On  the  proud  victor :  ev'ry  time  he's  nam'd 
Pharsalia  rises  to  my  view ! — I  see 
Th'  insulting  tyrant  prancing  o'er  the  field, 
Strew'd  with  Rome's  citizens,  and  drench'd  in 

slaughter, 
Hi,  horse's  hoof's  wet  with  patrician  blood! 
O  Portius !  is  there  not  some  chosen  curse, 

Some 
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Some  hidden  thund 

Red  witli  uncommon  wrath,  to  Wast  the  iriail 

Who  owes  his  greatness  to  his  couiitrv's  ruin  ? 
Por.  Believe  me,    Marcus,  'tis  an   impious 
greatness, 
And  mix'd  with  too  much  horror  to  he  em  .it  d. 
How  does  the  lustre  of  our  father's  actions 
Through  the  dark  cloud  of  ills  that  cover  him, 
Break  out,  and  hum   with  more  triumphant 

brightness ! 
His  sufF rings  shine,  and  spread  a  glory  round 

him  : 
Greatly  unfortunate,  he  fights  the  cause 
Of  honor,  virtue,  liberty,  and  Home. 
His  sword  ne'er  fell  but  on  the  guilty  head ; 
Oppression,  tyranny,  and  pow'r  usurp'd, 
Drew  all  the  vengeance  of  his  arm  upon  'em. 
Marc.   Who  knows  not  this  ?    But  what  can 
Cato  do 
Against  a  world,  a  base,  degenerate  world, 
That  courts  the  yoke,  and  bows  the  neck  to  Cse- 

sar? 
Pent  up  in  Utica,  he  vainlv  forms 
A  poor  epitome  of  Roman  greatne 
And,  cover' d  with  Numidian  guards*  directs 
A  feeble  army,  and  an  emptv  senate, 
Remnants  of  mighty  battles  fought  in  vain. 
By  Heav'n,  suchv  irti.e s,  joinV.  with  such  success, 
Distract  my  very  soul  :  our  father's  fortune 
Would  almost  tempt  us  to  renounce  his  precepts. 
Por.  Remember  what  our  father  oft  has  told 
us. 
The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  arid  intricate  : 
Puzzled  in  mazes  and  perp'cx'el  with  errors, 
Our  understanding  traces  them'  in  vain. 
Lost  and  bewilder'd  in  the  fruitless  search ; 
Nor  sees  with  how  much  art  the  windings  run, 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  end-. 

Marc.  These  are  suggestions  of  a  mind  at  esse ; 
O  Fortius,  didst  thou  taste  but  half  the  gri 
That  wring  my  soul,  thou  couldst  not  talk  thus 

coldlv. 
Passion  unpitictl,  and  successless  love, 
Plant  daggers  irwny  heart,  and  aggravate 
My  other  griefs.     Were  but  my  Lucia  kind — 
'Por.  Thou  seest  not  that  thy  brother  is  thy 
rival ; 
Pjut  I  must  hide  it,  for  I  know  thy  temper.  [Aside. 
Now  Marcus,  now  thy  virtue's  en  the  p'roof : 
Put  forth  thy  utmost  strength,  work  ev'ry  nerve, 
And  call  up  all  ttty  father  in  thy  soul. 
To  quell  the  tyrant  love,  and  guard  thy  heart 
On  this  weak  side,  where  most  our  nature  fails, 
Would  be  a  conquest  worthy  Caio's  son.   [take, 
Marq.  Portius,  the  counsel  which  I  cannot 
Instead  "of  healing,  but  upbraids  my  weakness. 
Bid  me  for  honor  plunge  into  a  war 
Of  thickest  foes,  and  rush  on  certain  death, 
Then  shalt  thou  see  that  Marcus  is  not  slow 
To  follow  glory,  and  confess  his  father. 
Love  is  not  to  be  reason'd  down,  or  lost 
In  high  ambition,  or  a  thirst  of  greatness': 
'Tis  second  life,  it  grows  into  the  soul, 
Warms  ev'ry  vein,  and  beats  in  ev'ry  pulse: 
I  feel  it  here  :  my  resolution  melts. 

Por.  Behold  young  Juba,  the  Numidian  prince, 
With  how  much  care  he  forms  .himself  to  glory 


And  breaks  the  fierceness  ©fhi  I  .'iptr, 

,  out  our  father's  brigh 
He  lo\es  our  cia,  greatly  loves'  her-. 

His  eves,  his  looks,  his  actions,  all  betray  it : 
Butsull  the  smothered  fondness  burns  withinhirrr 
When  most  it  swells,  and  labors  f 
The  sehse  Of  honor  and  desire  of  i 
Drive  the  big  passion  back  into  his  heart.. 
What !  shall  an  African,  shall  Juba's  heir, 
Reproach  great  Cato's  son,  and  show  t  . 
A  virtue  wanting  in  a  Roman  soul  ? 

Marc.  Portius,   no  more!  yo- 
stings  behind  'em. 
Whene'er  did  Juba,  or  did  Portius,  show 
A  virtue  that  lias  cast  me  at  a  distance, 
And  thrown  me  out  in  the  pursuits  of  honor? 

Por.  Marcus,  I  know  thy  gen'ronstemperwell. 
Fling  but  th'  appearance  of  dishonor  on  ir, 
It  straight  takes  fire,  and  mounts  into  a  Blaze. 

Marc.  A  brother's  suffrings  claim  a  brother's., 

pity. 

Por.  Heaven  knows  I  pity  thee.   Behold  iny 

Ev'n  whilst  I  speak — do  they  not  swim  in  tears? 

■■  but  my  heart  as  naked  to  thy  vi 
Marcus  would  see  it  bleed  in  his  behalf. 

Marc.  Why  then  dost  treat  me  with  rebukes, 
instead 
Of  kind  condoling  cafes,  end  friendly  sorrow? 

Por.  Q  Marcus !  did  I  know  the  w:>y  to  ease 
Thy  troubled  heart,  and  mitigate  thy  pains, 
Marcos,  believe  me,  I  could  die  to  do  it. 

Marc.  Tnou  best  of  brothers,  and  thou  best 
of  friends ! 
Pardon  a  weak,  distemper' d  soul,  that  swells 
With  sudden  gusts,  and  sinks  as  soon  in  calms, 
The  sport  of  passions.    But  Sempronius  corner  i 
He  must  not  find  this  softness  hanging  on  me. 

[7vr.  Marc. 
Enter  Sempronius. 
Son.  Conspiracies  no  sooner  should  be  form"*? 
Than  executed.     What  means  Porthrt  here  ? 
I  like  not  that  cold  youth.     I  must  dissemble, 
And  speak  a  language  foreign  to  my  heart. 

[Aside. 
Good-morrow,  Portius  ;  let  us  once  embrace, 
Once  more  embrace,  while  yet  eve  both  are  free 
To-morrow,  should  we  thus  express  our  friend- 
Each  might  receive  a  slave  into  his  arms,  [ship. 
This  surii  perhaps,  this  morning's  sun's  the  J.w 
That  e'er  shall  rise  on  Roman  liberty'. 

Por.  Mv  father has-thk morning  ther 

To  this  poor  hall  his  little  Roman  senate, 
The  leavings  of  Pharsalia,  to  consult 
If  yet  he  ciai  oppose  the  mighty  torrent 
That  bears  down  Rome  and  all  her  gods  before  it, 
Or  must  at  length  give  up  the  world  to  Car-sar. 

Si  m.  Not  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  Rome 
Can  raise  her  senate  more  than  Cato's  presence. 
His  \  irtues  render  our  assembly  awful, 
They  strike  with  something  like  religious  fear, 
And'  make  e'en  Ccesar  tremble  at  the  head 
Of  armies  rluslvd  with  conquest.  O  my  Portius, 
;  Could  I  but  call  that  wondrous  man  rny  father, 
i  Would  but  thy  sister  Marcia  be  propitious 
:  To  thv  friend's  vows,  I  might  be  blest  indeed  ! 

Pot- 
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Par.  Alas,  Sempronius!  wouldst  thou  talk 
of  love 
To  Mareia,  whilst  her  father's  life's  in  dancer? 
Thou  might'st  as  well  court  the  pale  trembling 

vestal, 
When  she  beholds  the  holy  flame  expiring. 

Sem.  The  more  I  see  the  wonders  of  thy  rare, 
The  more  I'm  charm'd.  Thou  must  take  heed, 

mv  Fortius  ; 
The  world  has  all  its  eyes  onCato's  son  ; 
Thv  father's  merits  set  thee  up  to  view, 
Anil  show  thee  in  the  fairest  point  of  light, 
To  make  thv  virtues  or  thy  faults  conspicuous. 
Por.  Well  dost  thou  seem  to  check  my  ling- 
ring  here 
On  this  important  hour — I'll  straight  awayj 
And  while  the  fathers  of  the  senate  meet 
In  close  debate,  to  weigh  the  events  of  war, 
I'll  animate  the  soldiers'  drooping  courage 
With  love  of  freedom,  and  contempt  of  life; 
Til  thunder  in  their  ears  their  country's  cause, 
And  trv  to  rouse  up  all  that's  Roman  in  'em. 
'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius,  we'll  deserve  it. 

[Exit. 
Sem.  Curse  on  the  stripling!  how  he  apes 
his  sire, 
Ambitiously  sententious! — But  I  wonder 
Old  Svphax  comes  not:  his  Numidian  genius 
]s  well  disposed  to  mischief,  were  he  prompt 
And  eager  wn  it ;   but  he  must  be  spurr'd, 
And  ev'ry  moment  quicken'd  to  the  course. 
Cato  has  us'd  me  ill :  he  has  refus'd 
His  daughter  Mareia  to  my  ardent  vows. 
Besides,  his  baffled  arms,  andruin'd  cause,' 
Are  bars  to  my  ambition.  Caesar's  favor, 
That  show'rs  down  greatness  on  his  friends,  will 

raise  ine 
To  Rome's  first  honors.     If  I  give  up  Cato, 
I  claim  in  my  reward,  his  captive  daughter. 
Bui  Svphax  comes 

Enter  Syphar. 

Su.  Sempronius..  all  is  ready. 
I've  sounded  my  Numidians,  man  by  mm, 
And  find  them 'ripe  for  a  revolt :   theJy  all 
Complain  aloud  of  Cato's  discipline, 
And  wait  but  the  command  to  change  their 
master. 

Sem.  Believe  me,  Syphax,  there's  no  time  to 
waste ; 
Ev'n  whilst  we  speak,  our  conqueror  comes  on, 
And  gathers  ground  upon  us  ev'ry  moment. 
Alas !  thou  know'st  nut  Ca^ar's  active  soul, 
With  what  a  dreadful  course  he  rushes  on 
From  war  to  war.  In  vain  has  nature  form'd 
Mountains  and  oceans  to  oppose  his  passage; 
He  bounds  o'er  all,  victorious  in  his  inarch : 
The  Alps  and  Pyreneans  sink  before  him  ; 
Thro'  winds  and  waves,  and  storms,  he  works 

his  way, 
Impatient  for  the  battle ;  one  day  more 
Will  set  the  victor  thund'ring  at  our  trates. 
But  tell  me,  has  thou  yet  drawn  o'er  young 

Juba? 
That  still  would  recommend  thec  more  to  Caesar, 
And  challenge  better  terms.  , 


Si/.  Alas,  he's  lost ! 
He's  lost,  Sempronius!  all  his  thoughts  are  full 
Of  Cato's  virtues. — But  I'll  trv  once  more 
I  lor  ev'rv  instant  1  expect  him  here) 
If  vet  I  can  subdue  those  stubborn  principle* 
Of  faith  and  honor,  and  I  know  not  what, 
That  have  corrupted  his  Numidian  temper, 
And  struck  the  infection  into  all  his- soul. 

Sem.  Be  sure  to  press  upon  him  ev'ry  motive 
Juba's  surrender,  since  his  father's  death, 
Would  give  up  Afric  into  Caesar's  hands, 
And  make  him  lord  of  half  the  burning  zone 

Sy.  But  is  it  true,  Sempronius,  that  your  se- 
nate 
Is  call'd  together  ?  Gods  !  thou  must  be  cautious ; 
Cato  has  piercing  eves,  and  will  discern 
Our  frauds,  unless  they're  cover  d  thick  with  art. 

Sem.  Let  me  alone,  good  Syphax;  I'll  conceal 
My  thoughts  in  passion  ('tis  the  surest  way) ; 
I'll  bellow  out  for  Rome  and  for  mv  country, 
And  mouth  at  Caesar,  'till  I  shake  the  senate. 
Your  cold  hypocrisy's  a  stale  device, 
A  worn-out  trick :  wouldst  thou  be  thought  in 

earnest, 
Clothe  thy  feign'd  zeal  in  rage,  in  fire,  and  fury  - 

Sy.   In  troth,  thou'rt  able  to  instruct  grey 
hairs, 
And  teach  the  wilv  African  deceit. 

Sem.  Once  more  be  sure  to  try  thy  skill  on 
Juba: 
Mean  while  I'll  hasten  to  my  Roman  soldiers, 
Inflame  the  mutinv,  and  underhand 
Blow  up  their  discontents,  till  they  break  out 
Unlook  d  for,  and  discharge  themselves  on  Cato 
Remember,  Syphax,  we  must  work  in  haste  : 

0  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plots  and  their  last  fatal  periods, 
O,  'tis  a  dreadful  interval  of  time 

Fill'd  up  with  horror  all,  and  big  with  death !  . 
Destruction  hangs  on  ev'ry  word  we  speak. 
On  ev'ry  thought ;  till  the  concluding  stroke 
Determines  all,  and  closes  our  design. 

[Exit. 
Sy.  I'll  try  if  I  can  yet  reduce  to  reason 
This  hea(Ltrong  youth,  and  make  him  spurn  at 

Cato. 
The  time  is  short,  Cx-sar  comes  rushing  on  us — 
But  hold  !  young  Juba  sees  me,  and  approaches. 
J '.nter  Juba. 
Jul.  Svphax,  1  joy  to  meet  thee  rims  alone : 

1  have  ob'serv'd  of  late  thy  looks  are  fall'n, 
O'er  cast  with  gloomy  cares  and  discontent. 
Then  tell  me,  Syphax,  I  conjure  thee  tell  me, 
What  are  the  thoughts  that  knit  thy  brow  in 

frowns, 
And  turn  thine  eye  thus  coldly  on  thy  prince? 
Sy.  "f  is  not  my  talent  to  conceal  my  thoughts, 
Or  carry  smiles  and  sunshine  in  my  face, 
When  discontent  sits  heavy  at  my  heart  ; 
I  have  not  yet  so  much  the  Roman  in  me. 
Jub.  Why  dost  thou  cast  out  such  urtgen'rou? 
terms 
Against  the  lords  and  sovereigns  of  the  world  ! 
Dost  thou  not  see  mankind   fall  down  before 

them, 
And  own  the  force  of  their  superior  virtue? 
Is  there  a  nation  in  the  wilds  of  Afiic, 

Amidst 
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Amidst  our  barren  rocks,  and  burning  sands, 
That  docs  not  tremble  at  the  Roman  name  ? 
Sy.  Gods !  where's  the  worth  that  sets  tbese 
people  up 
Above  her  own  Numidia's  tawny  sons? 
Do  they  with  tougher  sinews  bend  the  bow  ? 
Or  flies  the  jav'lin  swifter  to  its  mark, 
Launeh'd  from  the  vigour  of  a  Roman  arm  ? 
Who  like  our  active  African  instructs 
The  fiery  steed,  and  trains  him  to  his  hand  ? 
Or  guides  in  troops  th'  cinbattl'd  elephant. 
Laden  with  war  ?     These,  these  are  arts,  my 

prince, 
In  which  vour  Zama  does  not  stoop  to  Rome. 

Jul-.  These  are  all  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank, 
Perfections  that  are  plac'd  in  bones  and  nerves. 
A  Roman  soul  is  bent  on  higher  views  : 
To  civilize  the  rude  unpolish'd  world, 
And  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws  ; 
To  make  man  mild,  and  sociable  to  man  ; 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  savage, 
With  wisdom,  discipline,  and  lib'ral  arts, 
Th'  embellishments  of  life  :  virtues  like  these 
Make  human  nature  shine,  reform  the  soul, 
And  break  our  fierce  barbarians  into  men. 

Sy.  Patience,  kind  Heavens  !  excuse  an  old 
man's  warmth. 
What  are  these  wondrous  civilizing  arts, 
This  Roman  polish,  and  this  smotb  behaviour, 
That  render  man  thus  tractable  and  tame  ? 
Are  they  not  only  to  disguise  our  passions, 
To  set  our  looks  at  variance  with  our  thoughts, 
To  check  the  starts  and  sallies  of  the  soul, 
And  break  off  all  its  commerce  with  the  tongue: 
In  short,  to  change  us  into  other  creatures 
Than  what  our  nature  and  the  gods  design'd  us. 

Jul.  To  strike  thee  dumb — turn  up  thy  eyes 
to  Cato ; 
There  mayst  thou  see  to  what  a  godlike  height 
The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man. 
While  good  and  just,  and  anxious  for  his  friends, 
He's  still  severely  bent  against  himself; 
Renouncing  sleep,  and  rest,  and  food,  and  ease, 
He  strives   with  thirst  and  hunger,    toil  and 

heat; 
And  when  bis  fortune  sets  before  him  all 
Tlie  pomps  and  pleasures  that  his  soul  can  wish, 
His  ri^id  virtue  will  accept  of  none. 

Sy.  Believe  me,  prince,  there's  not  an  Afri- 
can 
That  traverses  our  vast  Xumidian  deserts 
In  (juest  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  his  bow,  . 
Rut  better  practises  these  boasted  virtues  : 
Coarse  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chase; 
Amidst  the  running  stream  he  slakes  his  thirst ; 
Toils  alb  the  day,  and  at  the  approach  of  night 
On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down, 
Or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  morn  ; 
Then  rises  fresh,  pursues  his  wonted  game  ; 
And  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untested  spring, 
Blesses  his  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxury. 

Jul.  Thy  prejudices,  Syphax,  won't  discern 
W  hat  virtues  grow  from  ignorance  and  choice, 
Nor  how  the  hero  differs  from  the  brute. 
But  grant  that  others  could  with  equal  glory 
Look  down  en  pleasures,  and  the  baits  of  sense, 


Where  shall  we  find  the  man  that  bears  afflic- 
tion, 
Great  and  majestic  in  his  griefs,  like  Cato  ? 
Heavens!  with  what  strength,  what  steadiness 

of  mind, 
He  triumphs  in  the  midst  of  all  his  sufTrings! 
How  docs  he  rise  against  a  load  of  woes, 
And  thank  the  gods  that  throw  the  weight  up- 
on him  !  [soul  ; 

Sy.  Tis  pride,  rank  pride,  and  haughtiness  of 
I  think  the  Romans  call  it  Stoicism. 
Had  not  your  royal  father  thought  so  highly 
Of  Roman  virtue  and  of  Cato's  cause, 
He  had  not  fall'n  by  a  slave's  hand  inglorious ; 
Nor  would  his  slaughter'd  army  now  have  lain 
On  Afric's  sands,  disfigur'd  with  their  wounds, 
To  gorge  the  wolves  and  vultures  of  Numidia. 

Jul.  Why  dost  thou  call  my  sorrows  up  afresh  ? 
My  father's  name  brings  tears  into  my  eyes. 

Sy.  O  that  vou'd  profit  by  your  father  s  ills ! 

Jul.  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ? 

Sy.  Abandon  Cato. 

Jill  Syphax,  I  should  be  more  than  twice  an 
orphan 
By  such  a  loss. 

Sy.  Ay,  there's  tha  tie  that  binds  you! 
You  long  to  call  him  father.     Marcia's  charms 
Work  in  your  heart  unseen,  and  plead  for  Cato. 
No  wonder  you  are  deaf  to  all  I  sav. 

Jul.  Svphax,  your  zeal  becomes  importunate; 
I've  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave. 
And  talk  at  large  ;  but  learn  to  keep  it  in. 
Lest  it  should  take  more  freedom  than  I'll  give  it. 

Sy.  Sir,  your  great  father  never  us'd  me  thus. 
Alas,  he's  dead  !  but  can  you  e'er  forget 
The  tender  sorrows,  and  the  pangs  of  nature, 
The  fond  embraces,  and  repeated  blessings, 
Which  5  ou  drew  from  him  in  your  last  farewell? 
Still  must  I  cherish  the  dear  sad  remembrance. 
At  once  to  torture  and  to  please  my  soul. 
The  good  old  king  at  parting  wrung  my  hand 
(His  eyes    brimful  of  tears);     then   sighing, 

cried, 
Pry'thec  be  careful  of  my  son  ! — His  grief 
Swell'd  up  so  high,  he  could  not  utter  more. 

Jul-.  Alas,  thy  story  melts  away  my  soul ! 
That  best  of  father^,  "how  shall  1  discharge 
The  gratitude  and  duty  which  I  owe  him  ? 

Sy.  By  laying  up  his  counsels  in  your  heart. 

Jitk.  His  counsels  bade  me  yield  to  thy  di- 
rections : 
Then,  Svphax,  chide  me  in  severest  terms  ; 
Vent  all  thy  passion,  and  I'll  stand  its  shock 
Calm  and  unruffled  as  a  summer  sea, 
When  not  a  breath  of  wind  flies  o'er  its  surface. 

Sy.  Alas,  my  prince !  I'd  guide  you  to  your 
safety.  [how. 

Jul.  I  do  believe  thou  wouldst ;  but  tell  me 

Si/.  Fly  from  the  fate  that   follows  Caesar's 

Jul-.  My  father  scorn'd  to  do  it.  [foes. 

Sy.  And  therefore  died. 

Jul.  Better  to  die  ten  thousand  deaths, 
Than  wound  my  honor. 

Sy.  Rather  say,  your  love.  [temper. 

„     Jul.  Svphax  I've  promised  to  preserve  my 
Why  wilt  thou  urge  me  to  confess  a  Hume 
I  lone:  have  stifled,  and  would  fain  conceal  ? 
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e  mc,  prince,  tho'  hard  to  conquer 

-ier  to  divert  and  break  its  force. 
f  might  cure  it ;  or  a  second  mistress 
Light  up  another  flame,  ;md  put  out  this. 
The  l  :  les  of  Zaina  s  royal  court 

Have  faces  flush' d  with  more  exalted  charms  : 

-un,  that  rolls  his  chariot  o'er  their  hea/d 
Works  up  more  fire  and  color  in  their  checks; 
i  with  these,  03]    prince,  vou'd  soon 
forget 
The  pale,  unripen'd  beauties  of  th-r  North. 
Jul-.  Tis  not  a  set  of  features  or  complexion, 
tincture  of  a  skin  that  I  admire  : 

DWS  f;: miliar  to  the  lover, 
Fades  in  his  eve,  and  pails  upon  the  sense. 
The  virtuous  Marcia  towers  above  her  sex. : 
True,  she  is  fair — O  haw  divinely  fair ! 
But  still  the  lovely  maid  improves  her  charms 
With  inward  greatness,  unaffected  wisdom, 
And  sanctity  of  manners  ;  Cato's  soul 
Shine?  out  in  every  thing  she  acts  or  speaks. 
While  winning  mildness  and  attractive  smiles 
11  in  her  look?,  and  with  becoming  grace 
Soften  the  rigor  of  Iter  father's  virtue. 

Sy.  How'does  your  tongue  grow  wanton  in 
her  praise ! 

on  my  knees  I  beg  you  would  consider 

Jul.  Hah  !  Syphax,  is't  not  she? — She  moves 
this  way  : 
And  with  her  Lucia,  Lucius' s  fair  daughter. 
My   heart  beats    thick — I   pr'ythee,    Syphax, 
leave  nr\ 

Ten  thousand  curses  fasten  on  'em  both  ! 
Now  will  this  woman,  with  a  single  glance, 
Lndo  what  I've  been  lab'ring  all  this  while. 

[Exit  Syphax. 

Enter  Marcia  and  Lucia. 

Jul-.  Hail,  charming  maid !  how  does  thy 
beauty  smooth 
The  face  of  war,  and  make  even  horror  smile  ! 
':  ■  ea rt  shakes  off  it  sorrows  ; 
•  dawn  oi  joy  break  in  upon  me, 
And  for  a  while  forget  the  approach  of  Coesar. 
.   I  should  be  griev'd,  young  prince,   to 
think  my  presence  [arms, 

your  thoughts,   and  slacken'd  'em   to 
While*  warm  with  slaughter,  our  victorious  foe 
liens  aloud,  and  call?  you  to  the  field. 
0  Marcia,  let  me  hope  thy  kind  concern 
mc  tc  battle ! 

.  >r  to  my  arm, 
ngth    and  weight  to  my  descending 
sword, 
And  drive  it  in  a  frnp-ston  the  foe. 

Mar.  My  pravers  and  wishes  always  shall  at- 
tend        '  [virtue, 
The  friends  of  Rome,  the  glorious   cause   of 
The  men  approv'd  of  by  the  gods  and  Cato. 

Juba  may  deserve  thy  pious  cares, 
I'll  gaze  for  ev.-r  on  thy  godlike  father, 
'ting,  one  by  one,  into  my  life 

,  till, J       '  '-'  like  him. 
Mar.  My  father  never  a.  a  time  like  this 
...... 

■ 


Thy  reproofs  are  just. 
Thou  virtuoui  maid  !  I'll  hasten  to  my  troops, 
And  fire  their  languid  souls  with  Cato's  virtue. 
If  e'er  I  lead  them  to  the  field,  v\hen  all 
The  w;>r  shall  stand  rang'd  in  its  just  arra^, , 
And  dreridiul  pomp  ;  then  will  \  think  on  thee, 
( >  lovely  maid  !   then  will  1  think  on  thee  ; 

hock  of  charging  hosts,  remember 
W hat  glorious  deeds  should  grace  the  man  who 

hopes 
For  Marcia's  lore.  Exit  Juba. 

Luc.  Marcia,  you're  too  severe  : 
How  could  you  chide  the  young  good-natur'd 

mince, 
And  drive  him  from  you  with  so  stern  an  air, 
A  prince  that  loves  and  dotes  on  you  to  death  ? 
Mar.  Tis  therefore,  Lucia,  that  I  chid  him 
from  me. 
His  air,  his  voice,  his  looks,  and  honest  soul, 
Speak  all  so  movingly  in  his  behalf, 
1  dare  not  trust  myself  to  hear  him  talk. 

Luc.  Why  will  you  fight  against  so  sweet  a 
passion, 
And  steel  your  heart  to  such  a  world  of  charms  ? 
Mar.  How,  Lucia  1  wouldst  thou  have  me 
sink  away 
In  pleasing  dreams,  and  lose  myself  in  love, 
When  ev'ry  moment  Cato's  life's  at  stake ! 
Caesar  conies  arm'd  with  terror  and  revenge, 
And  aims  his  thunder  at  my  father's  head. 
Should  not  the  sad  occasion  swallow  up 
My  other  cares,  and  draw  them  all  into  it  ? 

Luc.  Why  have  not  1  this  constancy  of  mind, 
Who  have  so  many  griefs  to  try  its  force  ? 
Sure,  nature,  form'd  me  of  her  softest  mould, 
Enfeebled  all  my  soul  with  tender  passions, 
And  sunk  me  even  below  my  own  weak  sex  : 
Pity  and  love,  by  turns,  oppress  my  heart. 

Mar.  Lucia,  disburthen  all  thy  cares  on  me, 
And  let  mc  share  thy  most  rctir'd  distress. 
Tell  me  who  raises  up  this  conflict  in  thee. 
Luc.  I  need  not  blush  to  name  them,  when  I 
tell  thee. 
They're    Marcia's   brothers,    and  the   sons  of 
Cato. 
Mar.  They  both  behold  thee  with  their  sister's 
eyes, 
And  often  have  revcal'd  their  passion  to  me. 
But  tell  me  whose  address  thou  favor'st  most : 
I  long  to  know,  and  yet  I  dvead  to  hear  it. 
Luc.  Which.  >B  it  Marcia  wishes  for? 
Mar.  For  neither, 
And  yet.  for  both —The    youths   have   equal 

share 
In  Marcia's  wishes,  and  divide  their  sister  : 
But  tell  me  which  of  them  is  Lucia's  choice  ? 

Luc.  Marcia,  they  both  are  high  in  my  esteem : 
But  in  my  love — why  wilt  thou  make  me  name 

him  ? 
Thou  know'st  it  is  a  blind  and  foolish  passion, 
Pleas'd  and  disgusted  with  i;  knows  not  what. 

Mar.O  JL,ucia,rmperplex'd;  Otcll  me  which 
I  must  hereafter  call  my  happy  brother? 

Luc.  Suppose   't  were   Fortius,    could  you 
hi  i<  e? 
O  Portrus  :   thou  hast  stol'n  away  my  soul ! 
a  gri  ceful  tenderness  he  loves, 

And 
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And  breathes  the  softest,  tiie  sinccrest  rows  !       ) 
Complacency,  ami  truth,  and  manly  sweetness, 
Dwell  ever   on   his  tongue    and  smooth    his 

thoughts. 
Marcus  is  over  warm  :  his  fond  complaint-. 
Have  so  much  earuestru 
1  hear  him  with  a  secret  kind  of  horror, 
And  tremble  at  his  vehemence  of  temper. 

Alar.   Alas,    poor  youth!     how   canst   thou 
throw  him  from  thee? 
Lucia,  thou  know'st  not  hall'  the  love  he  bears 

thee  ? 
Whene'er  he  speaks  of  thee,  his  heart's  in  flames, 
He  sends  out  all  his  soul  in  ev'ry  word, 
And  thinks,  and  talks,  and  looks  like  one  trans- 
ported. 
Unhappy  youth  !  How  will  thy  coldness  raise 
Tempests  and  storms  in  his  afflicted  bosom  ! 
I  dread  the  consequence. 

Luc.  You  seem  to  plead 
Against  your  brother  Portius. 

Mar.  Heaven  fori) id  ! 
Had  Portins  been  the  unsuccessful  lover, 
The  same  compassion  would  have  fall'n  on  him. 

Luc.  Was  ever  virgin  love  distrest  like  mine! 
Portius  himself  oft  falls  in  tears  before  mc, 
As  if  he  mourn' d  his  rival's  ill  success  ; 
Then  bids  me  hi.le  the  motions  of  my  heart, 
Nor  show  which  way  it  turns :  so  much  he  fears 
The  sad  effects  that  it  will  have  on  Marcus. 

Mar.  He  knows  too  well  how  easily  he's  fir'd, 
And  would  not  plunge  his  brother  in  despair, 
But  waits  for  happier  times  and   kinder  mo- 
ments. 

Luc.  Alas  !  too  late  I  find  myself  involv'd 
In  endless  griefs  and  labyrinths  of  woe  ; 
Born  to  afflict  my  Marcus  family, 
And  sow  dissension  in  the  hearts  of  brothers. 
Tormenting  thought !  it  cuts  into  my  soul. 

Mar.  Let  us  not,  Lucia,  aggravate  our  sor- 
rows, 
But  to  the  gods  submit  the  event  of  things. 
Our  lives  discolor'd  with  our  present  woes, 
May  still  grow  bright,  and  smile  with  happier 

hours 
So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains 
Of  rushing  torrents,  and  descending  rains, 
Works  itself  clear,  and,  as  it  runs,  refines  ; 
Till,  by  degrees,  the  floating  mirror  shine-. 
Reflects  each  flow'r  that  on  the  border  grows ; 
And  a  new  heaven  in  its  fair  bosom  v. 


ACT    II. 

SCENE,  the  Senate.    Lucius,  Semprunius,  and 
Senators. 

Sem.  Rome  still  survives  in  this  assembled 
senate  !  ' 

Let  us  remember  we  are  Cato's  friends, 
And  act  like  men  who  claim  that  glorious  title. 
Luc.  Cato  will  scon  be  here,  and  open  to  us 
Th'  occasion  of  our  meeting.     Hark,  he  comes '. 

[A  sound  of  tri: 
May  all  the  guardian  gods  of  Rome  direct  him  ' 


r.nta  <■  ■.. 
Cato.   Fathers,  we  once  again  are   met    in 
council ; 

.nmon'd  us  together, 
And  Rome  attends  her  fate  from  our  resolves. 
dull  we  treat  this  bold  tan? 

-  -'ill  follows  him,  a;>.:  backs  his  crimes; 
alia  gave  him  Rome,  Egypt  has  since 
iv'd  his  yoke,  and  the  whole  Nile  is  Caesar'*, 
Why  should  I  mention  Juba's  overthrow  , 
And  Scipio's  death?  Numidu's  burning  =ands 
Still  smoke  with  blood.     Tis  time  wc  should 

decree 
What  course  to  take.     Our  foe  advances  on  us, 
And  envies  us  even  Libya's  sultry  deserts. 
Fathers,  pronounce  your   thoughts :    are   they 

still  fix'd 
To  hold  it  out,  and  fight  it  to  the  last  ? 
Or  are  your  hearts  subdu'd  at  length,  and  wrought 
By  time,  and  ill  success,  to  a  submission  ? 
Sempronius,  speak. 

Scm.  My  voice  is  still  for  war. 
Gods  !  can  a  Roman  senate  long  debate 
Which  of  the  two  to  choose — slav'rv  or  death? 
No,  let  us  rise  at  once,  gird  on  our  swords, 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  remaining  troops, 
Attack  the  foe,  break  through  the  thick  array 
Of  his  throng'd  legions,  and  charge  home  upon 

him. 
Perhaps  some  arm,  more  lucky  than  the  rest, 
May  reach  his  heart,  and  free  the  world  from 

bondage. 
Rise,  fathers,  rise !  'tis  Rome  demands  your  help: 
Rise,  and  revenge  her  slaughter'd  citizens, 
Or  share  their  fate!  The  corps  of  half  her  senate 
Manure  the  fields  of  Thessaly  ;  while  we 
Sit  here  delib" rating  in  cold  debates, 
If  we  should  sacrifice  our  lives  to  honor, 
Or  wear  them  out  in  servitude  and  chains. 
Rouse  up,  for  shame !  our  brothers  of  Pharsalia 
Point  at  their  wounds,  and  cry  aloud — To  battle ! 
Great  Pompey's  shade  complains  that  we  are 

slow, 
And  Scipio's  ghost  walks  unreveng'd  amongst 
us. 
Cato.  Let  not  a  torrent  of  impetuous  zeal 
Transport  thee  thus  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason : 
True  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits 
That  justice  warrants,  and  that  wisdom  guides; 
All  else  is  tow'ring  phrensy  and  distraction. 
Are  not  the  lives  of  those  who  draw  the  sword 
In  Rome's  defence  entrusted  to  our  care? 
Should  wc  thus  lead  them  to  a  field  of  slaughter, 
Might  not  th'  impartial  world  with  reason  saj , 
We  lavish'd  at  our  deaths  the  blood  of  thousands, 
To  grace  our  fall,  and  make  our  ruin  glorious? 
Lucius  we  next  would  know  what's  your  opi- 
nion, [rn  peace. 
Luc.  My  thoughts,  I  must  confess,  arc  turn'd 
Already  have  our  quarrels  fill'd  the  world 
With  widows  and  with  orphans :  Scythia  mourns 
Our  guilty  wars,  and  earth's  remotest  regions 
Lie  half  unpeopled  by  the  feuds  of  Rome  r 
'Tis  time  to  sheathe  the  sword  and  spare  mankind. 
It  is  not  Caesar,  but  the  irods,  my  fathers, 
I"he  gods  declare  against  us,  and  rqpel 
Our  vain  attempts.     To  urge  the  foe  to  battle 

(Prompted 
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(Prompted  by  blind  revenge  and  wild  despair) 
Were  to  refuse  th'  awards  ofProvidence, 
And  not  to  rest  in  Heaven's  determination. 

Already  have  we  shown  our  love  to  Rome,  ' 
Now  let  us  show  submission  to  the  gods. 
We  took  up  arms,  not  to  revenge  ourselves. 
But  free  the  commonwealth ;  when  this  end 

fifis, 
Arms  have  no  farther  use.  Our  country's  cause, 
That  drew  our  swords,  now  wrests  them  from 

our  hands, 
And  bids  us  not  delight  in  Roman  blood 
Unprofitably  shed.     What  men  could  do. 
Is  done  already  :  heaven  and  earth  will  witness, 
If  Rome  must  fall,  that  we  are  innocent. 

Sem.  This  smooth  discourse,  and  mild  beha- 
viour, oft 
Conceal  a  traitor.     Something  whispers  me 
All  is  not  right — Cato,  beware  ot  Lucius. 

[Aside  to  Cato. 
Cato.  Let  us  appear  nor  rash  nor  diffident ; 
Immod'rate  valor  swells  into  a  fault ; 
And  fear  admitted  into  public  councils, 
Betrays  like  treason.     Let  us  shun  'em  both. 
Fathers,  I  cannot  see  that  our  affairs 
Are  grown  thus  desp'rate ;   we  have  bulwarks 

round  us ; 
Within  our  walls  are  troops  inur'd  to  toil 
In  Afric's  heat,  and  season'd  to  the  sun  ; 
Numidia's  spacious  kingdom  lies  behind  us, 
Ready  to  rise  at  its  young  prince's  call. 
While  there  is  hope  do  not  distrust  the  gods  ; 
But  wait  at  least  till  Ca?sar's  near  approach 
Force  us  to  yield.     'Twill  never  be  too  late 
To  sue  for  cnains,  and  own  a  conqueror. 
Why  should  Rome  fall  a  moment  ere  her  time : 
No  :  let  vis  draw  her  term  of  freedom  out 
In  its  full  length,  and  spin  it  to  the  last, 
So  shall  we  gain  still  one  day's  liberty  : 
And  let  me  perish,  but  in  Cato's  judgement, 
A  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  liberty 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  in  bondage. 

Enter  Marcus. 
Mar.  Fathers,  this  moment,  as  I  watch'd  the 

fflte» 

Lodg'd  in  my  post,  a  herald  is  arnv  d 

From  Caesar's  camp,  and  with  him  comes  old 
Dccius, 

The  Roman  knight ;  he  carries  in  his  looks 

Impatience,  and  demands  to  speak  with  Cato. 
Cato.  By  your  permission,  fathers — bid  him 
enter.  [Exit  Marcus. 

Decius  was   once  my  friend ;    but  other  pro- 
spects 

Have  loos'd  those  ties,  and  bound  him  fast  to 
Caesar. 

His  message  may  determine  our  resolves. 

Enter  Decius. 

Dec.  Ca>ar  «ends  health  to  Cato 

Cato.  Could  he  send  it 
To  Cato's  slaughter'd  friends,  it  would  be  n  f  1- 

come. 
Are  not  your  orders  to  address  the  senate  r 


Drr.  My  business  is  with  Cato ;  Caesar  sec.. 
The  straits  to  which  you're  driven  ;  and,  as  he 

knows 
Cato's  high  worth,  is  anxious  for  vour  life. 

Cato.  My  life  is  grafted  on  the  fate  of  Rome. 
Would  he  save  Cato,  bid  him  spare  his  coun- 
try. 
Tell  your  dictator  this  ;  and  tell  him,  Cato 
Disdains  a  life  which  he  has  pow'r  to  offer. 

Dec.  Rome  and  her  senators  submit  to  Caesar; 
Her  gen'rals  and  her  consids  are  no  more, 
Who  check'd  his  conquests,  and  denied  his  tri- 
umphs : 
Why  will  not  Cato  be  this  Caesar's  friend  ? 
Cato.  Those  very  reasons  thou  hast   »irg\>. 

forbid  't- 
Dec.  Cato,  I've  orders  to  expostulate, 
And  re^on  with  yon,  as  from  friend  to  friend: 
Think  on  the  storm  that  gathers  o'er  your  head. 
.And  threatens  cv'ry  hour  to  burst  upon  it. 
Still  may  you  stand  high  in  your  country's  ho- 
nors ; 
Do  but  comply,  and  make  your  peace  with 

Caesar, 
Rome  will  rejoice,  and  cast  its  eyes  on  Cato,, 
As  on  the  second  of  mankind. 

Cato.  No  more : 
I  must  not  think  on  life  on  such  conditions. 
Dec.    Caesar  is  well  acquainted  with  your 
virtues, 
And  therefore  sets  this  value  on  yo\ir  life. 
Let  him  but  know  the  price  of  Cato's  friend- 
ship, 
And  name  your  terms. 

.  Cato.  Bid  him  disband  his  legions. 
Restore  the  commonwealth  to  liberty, 
Submit  his  actions  to  the  public  censure, 
And  stand  the  judgement  of  a  Roman  senate. 
Bid  him  do  this,  and  Cato  is  his  friend. 

Dec.  Cato,  the  world  talks  loudly  of  your 

wisdom 

Cato.  Nay  more — tho'  Cato's  voice  was  ne'er 
empfoy'd 
To  clear  the  guilty,  and  to  varnish  crimes. 
Myself  will  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favor. 
And  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the  people. 
Dec.  A  style  like  this  becomes  a  conqueror. 
Cato.  Decius,  a  style  like  this  becomes  a  Ro- 
man. 
Dec.  What  is  a  Roman  that  is  Caesar's  foe  ? 
Cato.  Greater  than  Ccesar  :  he's  a  friend  to 

virtue. 
Dec.  Consider,  Cato,  you're  in  Utica, 
And  at  the  head  of  your  own  little  sc-nate ; 
You  don't  now  thunder  in  the  capitol, 
With  all  the  mouths  of  Rome  to  second  you. 
Cato.  Let  him  consider  that,  who  drives  us 
hither; 
Tis  Casar's  sword   has   made  Rome's  senate 

little. 
And  thinn'd  its  ranks.     Alas!  thy  dazzled  eye 
Beholds  this  man  in  a  false  glaring  light, 
Which  conquest  and  success  have  thrown  upon 

him  ; 
Didst  thou  but  view  him  right,  th^a'dst   sec 
him  black 

With 
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With  murder,  treason,  sacrilege,  and  crimes 
That  strike  my  soul  with  horror  but  to  name 

'em. 
I  know  thou  look'st  on  me,  as  on  a  wretch 
Besot  with  ills,  and  cover' d  with  misfortunes; 
But,  by  the  gods  I  swear,  millions  of  worlds 
Should  never  buy  me  to  be  like  that  Ca?sar. 

Dec.  Does  Cato  send  this  answer  back  to 
Caesar, 
For  all  his  gen'rous  cares  and  proffer'd  friend- 
ship? 

Cato.  His  cares  for  me  are  insolent  and  \  ;-in  : 
Presumptuous  man !  the  gods  take  care  of  Cato. 
Would  Caesar  show  the  greatness  of  his  soul, 
Bid  him  employ  his  care  for  these  my  friends, 
And  make  good  use  of  his  ill-gotten  pow'r, 
By  sheh'ring  men  much  better  than  nimself. 

Dec.  Your   high  unconcmer'd   heart  makes 
you  forget 
You  are  a  man ;  you  rush  on  your  destruction. 
But  I  have  done.     When  I  relate  hereafter 
The  tale  of  this  unhappy  embassy, 
All  Rome  will  be  in  tears.  \_Exit  Declus. 

Sem.  Cato,  we  thank  thee. 
The  mighty  genius  of  immortal  Rome 
Speaks  in  thy  voice;  thv  soul  breathes  liberty. 
Caesar  will  shrink  to  hear  the  words  thou  ut- 

ter'st, 
And  shudder  in  the  midst  of  all  his  conquests. 

Luc.  The  senate  owns  its  gratitude  to  Cato, 
Who  with  so  great  a  soul  consults  its  safety, 
And  guards  our  lives  while   he   neglects  his 
own. 

Sem.  Sempronius  gives  no  thanks  on  this  ac- 
count. 
Lucius  seems  fond  of  life ;  but  what  is  life? 
'Tis  not  to  stalk  about,  and  draw  fresh  air 
From  time  to  time,  or  gaze  upon  the  sun : 
'Tis -to  be  free.     When  liberty  is  gone, 
Life  grows  insipid,  and  has  lost  its  relish. 
O,  could  my  dying  hand  but  lodge  a  sword 
In  Caesar's  bosom,  and  revenge  my  country  1 
By  heavens,  I  could  enjoy  the  pangs  of  death, 
And  smile  in  agony. 

Luc.  Others,  perhaps, 
May  serve  their  country  with  as  warm  a  zeal, 
Though  'tis  not  kindled  into  such  a  rage. 

Sem.  This  sober  conduct  is  a  mighty  virtue 
In  lukewarm  patriots. 

Cato.  Come;  no  more.  Sempronius: 
All  here  are  friends  to  Rome,  and  to  each  other. 
Let  us  not  weaken  still  the  weaker  side 
By  our  divisions. 

Sem.  Cato,  my  resentments 
Are  sacrifie'd  to  Rome — I  stand  reprov'd. 

Cato.  Fathers,  'tis  time  you  come  to  a  resolve. 

Luc .  Cato,  we  all  go  into  your  opinion : 
Caesar's  behaviour  has  convine'd  the  senate 
We  ought  to  hold  it  out  till  terms  arrive. 

Stm.  We  ought  to  hold  it  out  till  death ;  but, 
Cato, 
Mj  private  voice  is  drown'd  amidst  the  senate's. 

Cato.  Then  let  us  rise,  my  friend;,  and  stri\e 
to  fill 
This  little  interval,  this  pause  of  life, 
*  While  yet  our  liberty  and  fates  are  doubtful) 
With  resolution,  friendship,  Roman  bravery. 


And  all  the  virtues  we  can  crowd  into  it; 
That  Heaven  may  say  it  ought  to  be  prolong'd. 
Fathers,  farewell '. — TheyoungNumidian prince 
Comes  forward,  and  expects  to  know  our  coun- 
sels. \  Exeunt  Senaiort. 
Enter  Jala. 
.Tuba,  the  Roman  senate  has  re>olv'd. 
Till  time  gives  belter  prospects,  still  to  keep 
The  sword  unsheuih'd,  and  turn  ;ts  edge  on  Cse- 
s.ar. 
Jul.  The  resolution  fits  a  Roman  senate. 
But,  Cato,  lend  me  fur  a  while  thy  patience, 
And  condescend  to  hear  a  young  man  spealc. 
My  father,  when  Some  days  before  his  death 
He  order' d  me  to  march  for  Utica, 
(Alas,  I  thought  not  then  his  death  so  near") 
Wept  o'er  me,  press' d  me  in  his  aged  arms. 
And,  as  his  griefs  gave  way,  My  son,  said  he, 
Whatever  fortune  shall  befall  thy  father, 
Be  Cato's  friend;  he'll  train  thee  up  to  great 
And  virtuous  deeds;  do  but  observe  him  well, 
Thou' It  shun  misfortunes,  or  thou' It  learn  to 
bear  'em. 
Cato.  Juba,  thy  father  was  a  worthy  prince, 
And  merited,  alas!  a  better  fate; 
But  Heaven  thought  otherwise. 

Jul-.  My  father's  fate, 
In  spite  of  all  the  fortitude  that  shines 
Before  my  face  in  Cato's  great  example, 
Subdues  my  soul,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  tear?. 
Cato.  It  is  an  honest  sorrow,  and  become? 

thee. 
Jul.  My  father  drew  respect  from  foreign 
climes : 
The  kings  of  Affic  sought  him  for  their  friend: 
Kings  far  remote,  that  rule,  as  fame  reports, 
Behind  the  hidden  sources  of  the  Nile, 
In  distant  worlds,  on  t'other  side  the  sun; 
Oft  have  their  black  ambassadors  appear'd, 
Loaden  with  gifts,   and   fili'd    the    courts  of 
Zama. 
Cato.  I  am  no  rtranger  to  thy  father's  great- 
ness. 
Jul-.  I  would  not  boast  the  greatness  of  my 
father. 
But  point  out  new  alliances  to  Cato. 
Have  we  not  better  leave  this  Utica, 
To  arm  Numidia  in  our  cause,  and  court 
'fh'  a-sutance  of  my  father's  powerful  friends? 
Did  they  know  Cato,  our  remotest  king 
Would  pour  embattled  multitudes  about  him  : 
Their  swarthy   hosts   would    darken    all    our 

plains, 
Doubling  the  native  horror  of  the  wr.r, 
And  making  death  more  grim. 
Cato.  And  canst  thou  think 
Cato  will  fly  before  the  sword  of  Cresar? 
Reduc'd,  like  Hannibal,  to  seek  relief 
From  court  to  court,  and  wander  up  and  dowT. 
A  vagabond  in  Afric? 
Jut.  Cato,  perhaps 
I'm  too  officious ;  but  mv  forward  cares 
Would  fain  preserve  a  life  of  so  much  value  : 
Mv  heart  is  wounded,  when  I  see  such  virtue 
Arrhcted  by  the  weight  of  such  misfortunes. 

Cato.  Thy  nobleness  of  soul  obliges  me. 
Bat  know,  young  prince,  that  valor  :oars  above 
Z  ?  What 


rus 
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What  the  world  calls  misfortune  and  affliction. 
These  arc  oot  ills ;  dse  would  they  never  fall 
On  Heaven's  first  fav'rites,  ami  the  best  of  men. 
The  gods,  in  bounty,  work  up  -tonus  ahum  as, 

give  mankind  occasion  to  exert 
Their  hidden  strength,  and  throw  out  into  prac- 

tice 
Virtues  which  shun  :  and  lie  conceal'd 

smooth  se  calms  of  life. 

Jul.  I'm  charm' d  whene'er  thou   talk'st ;   I 

And  .  ivours  at  perfection. 

rung,  abstinence, 
and  : 
L:.b'  -:i  lf\ero  fr<       • 


Ev'n  in  the  Libvan  dog-days, hunt  him  dow  •■, 
Then  charge  him  close,  provoke  him   to   the 

rage 
( >i   fangs  and  claws,  >1U(1  stooping  from   your 

hoi  -r. 
Rivet  the  panting savage  to  the  ground. 
Jul.  Prytbee,  no  more. 
Sy.   Ilo\\  would  the  old  king  smile 
To  see  you  weigh  the  paws  when  tipp'd  with 

gold., 
And  throw  the  shaggy  spoils  about  y  out  shoul- 
ders! 
./.  .•'•.  Syphas*  this  old  man's  talk,  tho'  honey 

fWd 
In  eVry  word,  would  now  lose  all  its  sweetness. 


leani  from  C«- '  Cato's  displeas'd,  and  Marcia  lost  for  ever. 


n  fall  on 

Juba, 
The  whole  success  at  which  my  heart  aspires, 
Dei  ito. 

Calo.  What  docs  Juba  -. 
words  confound 

1  would  fain  retract  them. 
Give 'em  me  hack  again:  they  aim' d  at  nothing. 
Cato.  Tell  me  thy  wish,  young  prince,  make- 
not  my  ear 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

Jul.  O,  they're  extravagant  $ 
Still  let  me  hide  them. 

Cato.  What  can  Juba  ask 
That  Cato  will  refuse  ? 

Jul.   I  fear  to  name  it : 
Marcia — inherits  all  her  father's  virtues. 
Cato.  What  wouldst  thou  say  ? 
Jul.  Cato,  thou  hast  a  daughter. 
Cato.  Adieu,  young  pripce.     I  would   not 
hear  a  word 
Should  lessen  thee  in  my  esteem.     Remember 
The  hand  of  fate  is  over  us,  and  Heaven 
Exacts  severity  from  all  our  thoughts. 
It  is  not  now  a  time  to  talk  of  aught 
But  chains,  or  conquest ;  liberty,  or  dca'.h. 

[Exit. 
"Enter  Sijphax. 
Su.   How'.s  tiii-,  my  prince?    What,  cover' d 
with  eon; 
Yon.  yon  stern  philosopher 

Had  just  now  chid  you. 
Jul.  Sypbax,  I'm  undone. 
Su.   1  know  it  well. 
Jul.  Cato  thinks  meanly  of  me. 

.A  all  mankind. 
Jul.  I've  open'd  to  him 
The  weal  '  my  love  for  Marcia. 

,S'//.  Cato's  a  pr<  i  *  person  to  intrust 
A  love-tale  with '. 

Jul.  O,  I  coukLpu  see  rny  heart. 
Mv  foolish  heart.     Was  ever  wretch  like  Juba? 
Sy.  Alas,  my  prince,  how  are  you  chang'd  of 
late ! 
I've  known  young  Jufja  rise  before  the 
To  beat  the  thicket  where  the  tiger  slept, 
Or  seek  the  lion  in  his  dreadful  haunts : 
How  did  the  color  mount  into  your  cheeks, 
When  first  you  rous'd  him  to  the  chase!  I've 
seem  you, 


Sy.  Young  prince,  1  yet  could  give  you  good 
advice, 

Marcia  might  still  he  yours. 
Jul.  What  say  st  thou,  Sypbax? 

By  heavens,  thou  turn'st  mr  all  into  <Utuntion. 
Su.    .Marcia  mijjir  still  be  vours. 

Jul.  As  how,  dear  Sypbax? 

Sy.  Juba  commands  Numidia's  hard)  troop  , 

Mounted  on  steeds  unus'd  to  tiie  restraint 
Of  curbs  or  bit*,  and  fleeter  than  the  winds. 
Giye  but  the  word,  we'll  snatch  this  damsel  up, 
And  bear  her  off 

Jul.  Can  such  disboue't  thoughts 
Rise  up   in    man?     Wouldst   thou  seduce  my 

youth 
To  .do  an  act  that  would  destroy  my  honor? 

Su.  God%  I  could  tear  mv  hair  to  hear  you 

,taU:: 
Honors  a  fine  imaginary  notion 

That  draws  in  raw  and  imexperienc'd  nun 
To  real  mischiefs,  while  they  hunt  a  shadow  . 
Jul.   Wouldst  thou  degrade  thy  prince  into  a 

ruffian? 
Su.  The  boasted  ancestors  of  these  great  men, 
\\  hose  virtues  you  admire,  were  all  such  ruf- 
fians. 
This  dread  of  nations,  this  almighty  Rome, 
That  comprehends  in  her  wide  empire's  bounds 
All  under  heaven,  was  founded  on  a  rape ; 
^1  cut  Scipios,  Cassars, Pompeys,  and  your  Catos 
(The  jjikIs  on  earth),  are  all  the  spurious  brood 
Of  violated  maids,  of  ravish'd  Sabines. 
Jul.  Syphax,  I  fear  that  hoary  head  of  thine 

.(is  too  much  in  our  Numidjan  wiles. 
Sy.  Indeed,  my  prince,  you  want   to  know 
the  world. 
\  on  have  not  read  mankind  ;  your  youth  ad- 
mi  rrs 
The  throes  and  swellings  of  a  Roman  soul, 
(  al       *  .old  flights,  th'  extravagance  of  virtue. 
.   it  knowledge  of  the  world  makes  man 
perfidious, 
May  Juba  ever  live  in  ignorance! 
Si/.  Go,  go  ;  you're  young. 
Jul.  Gods,  must  I  tamely  Bear 
This  arrogance  unanswer'd  ?  Thou'rt  a  traitor, 
Li 
Su.   I  ha\<  •_•    .  [Aside. 

Jul.  Cato  shall  know  the  basenc=^of  thy  soul. 
Su.  I  must  appease  this  storm,  or  perish  in  it. 
/       "  [Aside. 

Young 
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Young  prince,   behold   these  locks,    that  are 

grown  white 
Beneath  a  helmet  i:i  vour  father's  battles. 

Jul-.  Those  locks  shall  ne'er  protect  thy  in- 
solence. 
Sy.  Must  one  rash  word,   th'  infirmity   of 
age, 
Throw  clown  the  merit  of  my  better  years? 
This  the  reward  of  a  whole  life  of  service! 
-x-Curse  on  the  boy,  how  steadily  lie  hears  me! 

(Aside. 
Jul.  Is  it  because  the  throne  of  my  forefa- 
thers 
Still  stands  unriU'd,  and  that  Numidia'g  crown 
Jiangs  doubtful  yet  whose  head  it  shall  enclose, 
Thou  thus  presum'st  to  treat  thy  prince   with 
scorn  ? 
Sy.  Why  will  you  ri\c  my  heart  with  such 
expressions ! 
Does  not  old  Syphax  follow  vmi  to  war? 
What  arc  his  aims?    Why  does  he  load  with 

darts 
His  trembling  hand,  and  crush  beneath,  a  casque 
His  wrinkled  biowsr  What  is  it  he  aspires  to? 
Is  it  not  this :  to  shed  the  slow  remains, 
I  lis  last  poor  ebb  of  blood  in  your  defence? 
Jul.  Syphax,  no  more  :  I  would  not  hearyou 

talk. 
Sy.  Not  hear  me  talk  !  what,  when  my  faith 
to  juba, 
My  royal  master's  son,  is  call'd  in  question  ? 
Mv   prince   may   strike   me   dead,  and    I'll   bo 

dumb: 
But  whilst  I  ji\e  I  must  not  hold  mv  tongue, 
.  And  languish  out  okl  age  in  his  displeasure. 
Sub.  Thou  kuow'st  the  way  too  well  into  my 
heart. 
I  do  believe  thee  loyal  to  thy  prince. 

Hy.  What  greater  instance  can  I  give?  I've 
offer'd 
To  do  an  action  which  my  sotd  abhors, 
And  gain  you  whom  you  love,  at  any  price. 
Jul.  Was  this  thy   motive?  I've  been   too 

hasty. 
Sy.  And  'tis  for  this  my  prince  has  call'd  me 

traitor. 
Jul.  Sure  thou  mistak'st :   I  did  not  call  thee 

so. 
Sy.  You  did  indeed,  my  prince,  you  call'd 
me  tr-.itor ; 
Nay,  further, threatend you'd  complain  to  Cato. 
Of  what,  my  prince,  would  you  complain  to 

Cato? 
That  Syphax  loves  you,  and  would  sacrifice 
ITis  life,  nay  more,  his  honor,  in  vour  service? 
Jul.  Syphax,  I  know  thou  lov'st  me :  but  in- 
deed 
Thy  zeal  for  Juba  carried  thee  too  far. 
Honor's  a  sacred  tie,  the  law  of  kings, 
The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection, 
That  aids  and  strengthens  virtue  where  it  meets 

her, 
And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  net  : 
It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with. 

Sy.  By  heavens, 
I'm  ravish'd  when  you  talk  thus,  tho'you  chide 
me! 


Alas!   I've  hitherto  been  usM  to  think 
A  blind  officious  zeal  to  ^erve'my  king 
The  ruling  principle,  that  ought  to  burn 
And  quench  all  others  in  a  subject's  heart. 
Happy  tlie  people  who  preserve  their  honor 
By  tlie  same  duties  that  Oblige  their  prince! 
Jul.  Svphax,thou  now  beginn*st  to  speak  thy- 
self. 
Numidia's  grown  a  scorn  among  the  nations. 
For  breach  of  public  vows.     Our  Punic  faith 
Is  infamous,  and  branded  to  a  proverb. 
Syphax,  we'll  join  our  cares,  to  purge  away 
Our  country's  crimes,  and  clear  her  reputation. 
Sy.  Believe  me,  prince,  you  make  old  Syphax 
weep, 
To  hear  you  talk — but  'tis  with  tears  of  joy. 
l\'  e'er  vour  father's  crown  adorn  your  brows, 
Numkfla  will  he  blest  by  Gate's  lectin 

Jul.  Syphax,  thy  hand  ;  we'll  mutually  for- 
get 
The  warmth  of  youth,  and  frowardness  of  age  : 
Thy  prince,  esteems  thy  worth,  and  loves  thy 

person. 
If  e'er  the  sceptre  comes  into  mv  hand, 
Syphax  shall  ^tand  the  second  in  my  kingdom. 
Sy.  Why  will  you  overwhelm  my  age  with 
kindne-)-  ? 
My  joy  grow->  burthensome,  I  shan't  support  it- 
Jul.  Syphax,  farewell.   I'll  hence,  and  try  tw 
find 
Some  blest  occasion  thatmav  set  me  right 
In  CatO'a  thought-,.      I'd  rather  have  that  man 
Approve  my  deeds,  than  worlds  for  my  admi- 
rers, [Exit. 
Sy.  Young  men  soon  give,  and  soon  forget 
-          affronts : 

Old  age  is  slow  in  both — A  false  old  traitor! — 
These  words,  rash  boy,  may  chance  to  cost  thee 

dear. 
My  heart  has'  still  some  foolish  fondness   fo£ 

thee : 
But  hence!  'tis  gone:  I  give  it  to  tlie  winds : 
Cssar,  I  am  wholly  thine. 

Enter  Sonpronius. 
All  hail,  Sejnpronius! 
Well,  Cato'*  senate  is  resolv'd  to  wait 
The  fury  of  a  siege  before  it  yields. 

Sem.  Syphax,  we  both  were  on  the  verge  of 
fete ! 
Lucius  declar'd  for  peace,  adn  terms  were  offer'd 
To  Cato,  by  a  messenger  from  Ctesar. 
I  Should  ihev  submit  ere  our  designs  are  ripe, 
i  We  both  must  perish  in  the  common  wreck, 
I  Lost  in  the  genial  undistinguish'd  ruin. 
Sy.  But  bow  stands  Cato? 
St  m.  Thou  hast  seen  mount  Atlas: 
{  While    storms    and    tempests  thunder  on 
browsj 
And  ocean;  break  their  billows  at  its  feet, 
I  It  stands  unmov'd,  and  glories  in  its  height: 
j  Such  is  that  haughty  man;  his  tow'ring  soul, 
!  Midst  all  the  shocks  and  injuries  of  fortune,' 
I  Rises  superior,  and  looks  down  on  Caesar. 
Sy.  But  what's  this  messenger ? 
.v  m.  I've  practis'd  with  him, 
I  And  founda  means  to  let  the  victor  know 
1  That  Svphax  and  Semproniu*  are  his  friends; 
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But  let  m*  now  examine  in  my  turn: 
Is  Juba  fix'd? 

Sy.  Yes but  it  is  to  Cato: 

I've  tried  the  force  of  every  reason  on  him, 
Sooth'd  and  caress' d ;  been  angry,  sooth'd  again  i 
Laid  safety,  life,  and  int'rest  in  hi-  siuht. 
Bui  all  are  vain,  lie  scorns  them  all  for  Cato. 

Sem.   Come,    'tis   no  matter;     we   shall  do 
without  him. 
He'll  make  a  prettv  figure  in  a  triumph, 
And  serve  to  trip  before  the  victor's  chariot. 
Syphax,  1  now  may  hope  thou  has)  forsook 
Thy  Julia's  cause,  and  wishes!  Marcia  mine. 

Sy.  May  she  be  thine  as  fast  as  thou  wouldst 
have  her ! 

Set*.  Syphax,  I  love  that  woman;  tho'  I 
curse 
]Ter  and  myself,  yet,  spite  of  me,  I  love  her. 

Sy.   Make  Cato  sure,  and  give  up  Utica, 
Csesax  will  ne'er  refuse  thee  such  a  trifle. 
But  are  thy  troops  prepar'd  for  a  revolt  ? 
Docs  the  sedition  catch  from  man  to  man, 
And  run  amonp;  their  ranks? 

.Son.  All,  all  is  ready. 
The  fictions  leaden  are  our  friends,  that  spread 
Murmurs  and  discontents  among  the  soldiers; 
They  count  their  toilsome   marches,   long  fa- 
tigues, 
Unusual  fastings,  and  will  bear  no  more 
This  medlcv  of  philosophy  and  war. 
Within  an  hour  they'll  storm  the  senate-house. 

Sy.  Meanwhile  I'll  draw  up  my  Numidian 
troops 
Within  the  square",  to  exercise  their  arms, 
And,  as  I  see  occasion,  favor  thee. 
[  laugh  to  think  how  jour  unshaken  Cato        .   • 
<V ill  look  aghast,  while  unforeseen  destruction 
Pours  in  upon  him  thus  from  every  side. 

So  where  our  Wide  Numidian  wastes  extend, 
.,.  tti'  impetuous  hurricanes  descend, 
V\  heel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play, 
T*ar  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains 

lV. 

The  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise, 
*n  •••  the  dry  dt-M-rt  ail  Mound  him  rise, 

::  other' d  in  the  duiiy  whirlwind,  die. 

[Exeunt, 

ACT  III. 
Eater  Marais  arid  Purta,-. 

Mire.    Thanks    to    my  stars,  I   have  not 
rang'd  about 
The  w  itds  of  life,  ere  1  could  find  a  friend  : 
Nature  first  pointed  out  my  Fortius  to  me, 
And  earlv  taught  me,  by  her  sacred  force, 
To  love  thy  per  on  ett  I  knew  thy  merit. 
Till  v\hat  was  instinct  i^rew  up  into  friendship. 

Pot.  Marcus  die  friendships  of  the  world 
are  oft 
Confcd'racir^  in  vice,  or  leagues  of  pleasure  ; 
Ours  ha-  severest  virtue  for  its  basis, 
And  snch  a  friendship  ends  not  but  with  life. 

Man-.  Portins,  thou  know'st  my  soul  in  all 
it-,  weakness, 
Then  pr'ythec  <pare  me  on  it?  tender  side. 


Indulge  me  hut  in  lo\c,  my  other  passions 
Shall  rise  and  fall  by  virtue's  nicest  rules. 
Put.  When  love's  well-tim'd,  'tis  not  a  fault 
to  love. 
The  strong,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,   and   the 

wise, 
Sink  in  the  soft  captivity  together. 
I  would  not  virile  thee  to  dismiss  tin  passion 
(I  know  'twere  vain),  but  to  suppress,  its  force. 
Till  better  times  may  make  it  look  more  grace- 
ful. 
Marc.  Alas!  thou  talk'st  like  one  who  never 
felt 
TV  impatient  throbs  and  longings  of  a  soul 
That  pants  and  reaches  after  distant  good. 
A  lover  does  not  live  by  vulgar  time: 
Believe  me,  Portius,  in  my  Lucia's  abscner 
Life  hangs  upon  me,  and  becomes  a  burden  ; 
And  yet,  when  I  behold  the  charming  maid. 
I'm  ten  times  more  undone;  while  hope  and 

fear, 
And  grief,  and  rage,  and  love,  rise  up  at  once, 
And  with  variety  of  pain  distract  me. 

Par.  What  can  thy  Portius  do  to  give  thee 

help? 
Marc.  Portius,  thou  oft  enjoy'st  the  fair  one- 
presence  ; 
Then  Undertake  my  cause,  and  plead  it  to  her 
With  all  the  strength  and  heat  of  eloquence 
Fraternal  love  and  friendship  can  inspire. 
Tell  her  thy  brother  languishes  to  death, 
And  fades  away,  and  withers  in  his  bloom  ; 
That  he  forgets  his  slee;>,  and  loathes  his  food; 
That  youth,  and  health,  and  war,  are  joyless  to 

him: 
Describe  his  anxious  days  and  restless  nights, 
And  all  the  torments  that  thou  seest  me  suf- 
fer. 
Pt,r.  Marcus,  I  beg  thee,  give  me  not  an  of- 
fice 
That  suit-  with  me  so  ill.     Thou  know'st  my 
temper. 
Marts.  Wilt  thou  behold  me  sinking  in  my 
woes, 
And  wilt  thou  not  reach  out  a  friendly  arm, 
To  raise  me   from  amidst   this  plunge  of  sot- 
rows? 
Par.  Marcus,  thou  canst  not  ask  what  I'd  re> 
fuse. 
But  here,  believe  me,  I've  a  thousand  reasons — 
Marc.  1  know  thou'lt  say  my  passion's  out  of 
season, 
That  Cato  -  great  example  and  misfortunes 
Should    both   conspire   to   drive   it   from    my 

thoughts. 
But  what's  all  this  to  one  that  loves  like  me? 
O  Portius,  Portius,  from  mv  soul  I  wish 
Thou  didst  but  know  thyself,  what  'tis  to  love! 
Then  wouldst  thou  pity  and  assist  thy  brother. 
J'or.  What  should   I  do !  if  I  disclose  my 
passion, 
Our  friendship's  at  an  end;  if  I  conceal  it, 
The  world  will  call  me  false  to  a  friend  and  bro- 
ther. [Aside. 
Marc.  But  sec  where  Lucia,  at  her  wonted 
hour, 
Amid  the  cool  of  yon  high  marble  arch, 

Enjoys 
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Enjoys  the  noon-day  breeze  !  Observe  her,  Por- 
tia- ; 
That  face,  th.it  shape,  those  eyes,  that  heaven 

of  beauty  ! 
I  IBserve  her  well  and  blame  me  if  thou  canst. 

Por.  Slu  Bees  us,  and  advances 

Marc.  I'll  withdraw, 
And  leave  you  for  awhile.    Remember  Portias, 
Thy  brother's  life  depends  upon  thy  tongue. 

Enter  Lucia.  [Exit. 

Luc.  Did  not  I  see  your  brother  Marcus  here? 
Why  did   he  fly  the  place  and  shun   my  pre- 
sence ? 
Por.  O  Lucia  !  language  is  too  faint  to  show 
His  rage  of  love  ;   it  preys  upon  his  life  ; 
lie  pines,  he  sickens,  he  despairs,  he  dies: 
Hi<  passions  and  his  virtues  lie  confus'd, 
And  mixt  together  in  so  wild  a  tumult. 
That  the  whole  man  is  quite  disfigur'd  in  him. 
Heavens!  would  one  think  'twere  possible  for 

love 
To  make  such  ravages  in  a  noble  soul  ? 
O   Lucia !    I'm  distrest ;  my   heart  bleeds  for 
him :  [sence, 

Ev'n  now,  while  thus  I  stand  blest  in  thy  nre- 
A  -ecret  damp  of  grief  comes  o'er  my  thoughts, 
And  I'm  unhappy,  tho'  thou  smil'st  upon  me. 
Luc.  How  wilt  thou  guard  thy  honor  in  the 
shock  [Fortius, 

Of  love  and  friendship?  Think  betime>,  inv 
Think  how  the  nuptial  tie,  that  might  ensure 
Our  mutual  bliss,  would  raise  to  Mich  a  height 
Thy  brother's  griefs,  as  might  perhaps  destroy 
him. 
Por.  Alas,  poor  youth  !  what  dost  thou  think, 
my  Lucia  ? 
His  gen'rous,  open,  undesigning  heart 
H.is  begg'd  his  rival  to  solicit  for  him  : 
Then  do  not  strike  him  dead  with  a  denial  ; 
But  hold  him  up  in  life,  and  cheer  his  soul 
With  the  faint  glimm'ring  of  a  doubtful  hope  : 
Perhaps  when  we  have  passed  those  gloomy 

hours 
And  weather'd  out  the  storm  that  beats  about 

Luc.  No,  Portius,  no  :  I  see  thy  sister'*  tears, 
Thy  father's  anguish,  and  thy  brother's  death, 
In  the  pursuit  of  our  ill-fated  loves  : 
And,  Portius,  here  I  swear,  to  Heaven  I  swear, 
To  HeaveA  and  all  the  powers  that  judge  man- 
kind, 
Never  to  mix  my  plighted  hands  with  thine, 
While  such  a  cloud  of  mischiefs  hang  about  us, 
But  to  forget  our  loves,  and  drive  thee  out 
From  all  my  thoughts  as  far — as  I  am  able. 

Por.  What  hast   thou  said  ?    I'm  thunder- 
struck— recall 
Those  hasty  words,  or  I  am  lost  for  ever. 

Luc.  Has  not  the  vow  already  pass'd  my  lip-? 
The  gods  have  heard  it  and  'tis  seal'd  in  heaven. 
May  all  the  vengeance  that  was  ever  pour  d 
On  perjur'd  heads  o'erwhelm  me  if  I  break  it  ! 

Por.  Fix'd  in  astonishment,  I  gaze  upon  thee, 
Like  one  just  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  heaven, 
Who  pant*  for  breath,  and  stiffens,  vet  alive, 
In  dreadful  looks  ;  a  monument  of  wrath  ! 

Luc.  At  length  I've  acted  my  severest  part : 


I  feel  the  woman  breaking  in  upon  me. 
And  melt  about  mv  heart  ;   m\  tear-  will  How. 
Rut  O  !   I'll  think  no  more  !   the  hind  of  Fate 
Has  torn  thee  from  me.  and  I  must  forget  thee. 

Pur.   Hard-hearted,  cruel  maid! 

Luc.  ()  stop  those  sounds,  [upon  me  ? 

Those  killing  sounds!  Why  dost  thou  frown 
My  blood  runs  colli,  my  heart  forgets  to  heave, 
And  life  itself  goes  out  at  thy  displeasure. 
The  gods  forbid  us  to  indulge  our  loves  ; 

But  O  !  I  cannot  hear  thy  hate  and  live. 

Por.  Talk  not  of  love,  thou  never  knew'st  its 
I've  been  deluded,  led  into  a  dream  [force. 

Of  fancied  bliss.  O  Lucia,  cruel  maid!   [sound* 
Thy    dreadful   vow,   loaden   with  death,    still 
In  my  stunn'd  ears.     What  shall  1  say  or  do  ? 
Quick  let  us  part !   Perdition's  in  thv  presence. 
And  horror  dwells  about  thee! — Ha!  she  faints! 
Wretch  that  I  am,  what  has  my  rashness  done! 
Lucia,  thou  injur' d  innocence  !  thou  best 
And  loveliest  nf-n»yscx!  awake  my  Lucia,  i 
Or  Portius  rushes  on  his  -word  to  join  tin  e. 
— Her  imprecations  reach  not  to  the  tomb, 
They  shut  not  out  society  in  death — 
But,  ah  !  she  moves,  life  wanders  up  and  down 
Through  all  her  face,  and  lights  up  ev'rv  charm. 
Luc.  O  Portius,  was  this  well — to  frown  un 
her 
That  lives  upon  thv  smiles?  to  call  in  doubt 
The  faith  of  one  expiring  at  thy  feet, 
That  loves  thee  more  than  ever  woman  lov'd? 
— What  do  I  say  ?   Mv  half-recover'd  sense 
Forgets  the  vow  in  which  mv  soul  is  bound. 
Destruction  stands  betwixt  us ;  we  must  part. 
Por.    Name   not    the    word ;    my    frighted 
thoughts  run  back, 
And  startle  into  madness  at  the  sound. 
Luc.  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ?  Con- 
sider well 
The  train  of  ills  our  love  would  draw  behind  it. 
Think,  Portius,  think  thou  seest  thy  dying  bro- 
ther '  [blood, 
Stabb'd  at  his  heart,  and  all  hesmear'u  with 
Storming  at  Heaven  and  thee!  Thv  awful  sire 
Sternly  demands  the  cause,  th'  accursed  cause, 
That  robs  him  of  his  son  :   poor  Marcia  trem- 
bles. 
Then  tears  her  hair,  and,  frantic  in  her  grief-. 
Call- out  on  Lucia.   What  could  Lucia  answer. 
Or  how  stand  up  in  sucll  a  scene  of  sorrow? 
Por.  To  my  confusion,  and  eternal  grief, 
I  must  approve  the  sentence  that  destroys  me. 
The  mist  that  hung  about  my  mind  clears  up ; 
And  now,  athwart  the  'error-  that  thy  \ow 
Has  planted  round  thee,   thou  appear'st  more 
More  amiable,  and  risest  in  thy  charms,      [fan, 
Loveliest  of  women  !    Heaven  is  in  thy  soul ; 
Beauty  and  virtue  shine  for  ever  round  thee, 
Brightening  each  other  !   thou  art  all  divine. 
Luc.   Portius,   no  more;    thy   words  shoot 
thro'  my  heart. 
Melt  my  resolves,  and  turn  me  all  to  love. 
Why  are  those  tears  of  fondues-  in  thv  eve;  ? 
Why  heave-  thy  heart?    why  swells'  thy  soul 

with  sorrow  r 
It  soften-  me  too  much — farewell,  my  Portius 
Farewell,  tho'  death  is  in  the  vrord — -tor ever  ! 
Z  i  3  Per 


no 


Stay.  Lucia,  stay!  What  dost  thou  say? 
Forever?  [cess 

Have  I  not  sworn  ?  If,  Portius.  tin  suo- 
i\v  thv  brother  on  his  fate,  farewell — 
O,  how  shall  I  repeat  the  word,  lor  ever  ! 
Par.  Tfaue  o'er  the  d\ing  lamp  th'  unsteadv 
flamc 
■^s  quivering  on  the  point,  leaps  off  hv  fits, 
And  falls  again,  as  loath  to  qua  its  hold,  [thee, 
— Thou  must  not  go  ?  my  soul  still  hovers  o'er 
And  can't  let  loosed 

Luc.  If  the  firm.  Fortius  shakes 
To  hear  of  parting,  think  what  Lucia  suffer^ ! 

Por.  'Tistrue,  unruffled  ;>nd  serene,  I've  met 
The  common  accident.-  of  life;  bur  here 
Such  an  unloek'd-for  storm  of  ills  falls  on  me, 
It  beats  down  all  my  strength.  I  cannot  bear  it. 
We  must  not  part. 

L:  c.  What  dost  thou  sat  ?   not  part  1 
thou  forgot  the  vow  that  1  have  made? 
Are  there  not  heavens,  and  gods,  that  thunder 

o'er  us  ? 
— But  see ,  thy  brother  Marcus  bends  this  way; 
I  -;   k  i    at  th.'  sight.     Once  more  farewell ; 
Farewell,  and  know  thou  wrong's!  me  if  thou 

think*,  i 
Ever  was  love,  or  ever  grief,  like  mine  ! 

[Exit  Lucia. 
Enter  Marcus, 
Marc.    Portius,    what  hopes?    How  stands 
she  ?  Am  I  doom'd 
To  life  or  death? 

Por.  What  wonld&t  thou  have  me  say  ? 
Marc.  What  means   this  pensive  pasture? 
Thou  appear'st 
Like  one  amaz  d  and  terrified. 

Por.  l'v«  reason.  [ordered  thoughts 

Mafc.  Thy   down-cast   looks,   and  thy  dis- 
Tell  me  my  fate,     i  ask  not  the  success 
Mv  cause  has  found. 

Por.  I'm  uriev  (1  I  undertook  it.     [my  heart, 
What !  doe-  the  barbarous  maid  insult 
>.'\  aching  heart,  and  triumph  in  my  pains? 
That  I  could  cast  her  from  my  thoughts  for 
ever!  -  [griefs; 

Par.   Away,  you're   too   suspicious  in   your 
Lucia,  though  sworn  never  to  think  of  love, 
Compassionates  your  |  pities  you. 

Marc.  Compassionates  my  pains,  and  pities 
me ! 
What js compassion,  when  't     .>  id  i  I  love? 
F<^1  that  I  was  to  choose  so  i  old  a  friend 
To  urge  my  cause! — Compassionates  my  pains! 
Pr'vfhee,  what  art,  what  rhet'ric  didst  thou  use 
To  gain  this  mighty  boon  l — i  be  pities  me! 
To  one -that  asks  the  warm  return  of  love, 
Compassion's  cruelty,  'tis  scorn,  'tis  death — 
Per.  Marcus,  no'more ;  ha\e  I  descrv  d  this 

treatment? 
Marc.  What  have  I  said  ?  O  Portius,  O  for- 
give me ! 
A  soul  exasperate  in  tils  falls  out 
With  ev'ry  thing,  its  friend,  itself — but,  ha ! 
What  means  that  shout,  big  with  the  sounds  of 
What  new  alarm   r  [war  ? 

Por.  A  second,  louder  yet,  [us. 

Swells  in  the  winds,  and  comes  more  full  upon 
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Marc.  O,  for  some  glorious  cause  to  fall  in 
battle ! 
Lucia,  thou  hast  undone  me  ;  thydisdain  [ease. 
Has  broke  my  heart :  'tis  death  must  give  me 
Por.  Quick,  let  us  hence.     Who  knows  if 
Cato's  1  i  to  [heart 

Stands  sure?    O  Marcus,   I  am  warm'd,   my 
Leaps   at  tin'   trumpet's   voice,  and    burns  for 
glorv.  [Exeunt. 

r   Sempronius   with  the  Leaders    of  the 
Mutiny. 
Sem.    At  length  the  winds  arc  rais'd,  the 
storm  blows  high  : 
Be  it  your  care,  my  friends,  to  keep  it  up 
in  its  full  fury  and  direct  it  right, 
Till  it  h;i=  -pent  itsell  on  Catos  head. 
Meanwhile  I'll  herd   among  his  friends,  and 

->V]U 

One  of  the  number,  that  whate'ef  arrive, 
Mv  friends  and  fellow-soldiers  may  be  safe. 

[Exit. 

1st   Leader.  We  are  all  safe,  Sempronius  is 
our  friend. 
Sempronius  is  as  brave  a  man  as  Calo. 
Hut  hark  !  he  enters.     Bear  up  boldly  to  hiin  ; 
He  sure  you  beat  him  down  and  bind  him  fast* 
This  day  will  end  our  toils  and  give  us  rest  ; 
Fear  nothing,  for  Sempronius  is  our  friend. 
Re-cnhr  Sempronius,  with  Cato,  Lucius,  For- 
tius, and  Marcus.  [war 

Cato.  Where  are  these  bold  intrepid  sons  of 
That  greatly  turn  their  backs  upon  the  foe, 
And  to  their  general  send  a  brave  defiance? 

Sem.  Curse  on  their  dastard  soids,  they  stand 
astqnish'd.  [Aside. 

Cato.   Perfidious  men !   And  will  you  thus 
dishonor 
Your  past  exploits,  and  sully  all  your  wars  ? 
1  )o  you  confess  'twas  not  a  zeal  for  Rome, 
Nor  love  of  liberty,  nor  thirst  of  honor, 
Drew  you  thus  far  j  but  hope-  to  share  th. 
Of  conquer' d  towns,  and  plunder' d  provinces? 
1'ir'd  with  such  motives,  vou  do  well  to  join 
With  Cam's  foes,  and  follow  Caesar's  banners, 
Why  flid  1  'scape  th'  envenom'd  aspic's  rage, 
Ana  all  the  fiery  monsters  of  the  desert, 
To  see  this  day  ?  Why  could  not  Cato  fall 
Without  your  guilt?   behold,  ungrateful  men. 
Behold  mv  bosom  naked  to  your  swords, 
And  let  the  man  that's  injur'd  strike  the  blow. 
Which  of  you  all  suspects  that  he  is  wrong'd, 
Or  thinks  he  suffers  greater  ills  than  Cato? 
Am  I  distinguish'd  from  you  but  by  toils, 
Superior  toils,  and  heavier  weight  of  cares? 
Painful  pre-einiin  uce ! 

Sem.  By  heavens  they  droop! 
Confusion  to  the  villains;  all  is  lost.       [Aside. 

Cato.    Have  you    forgotten  Libya's  burning 
waste, 
Its  barren   rocks,  pareh'd   earth,  and   hills  of 

sand, 
Its  tainted  air,  and  all  its  broods  of  poison  ? 
Who  was  the  first   to   explore   th'  untrodden 

riath, 
ife  was  hazarded  in  every  step  ? 
Or,  fainting  in  the  long  laborious  march, 
When  on  the  hanks  of  an  unlook'd-for  stream 

Yon, 
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rank  the  rim  tviih  repeated  dnmghts, 
W'iio  w:i-  the  last  in  all yourfltost fhtfl  mirsted? 
■  nurious  source  by  chance  ap- 

pcar'd, 

of  waters,  when  yonacoop'o1  it  dry, 
And  offer'd  the  fill  helmet  up  to  Gain, 
Did  he  not  dash  th'  antasted moisture  from  him? 
Did  he  not  !  id  ■  om  through  the  mid-day  sun, 
'•■id  cloiul.  ttfdustf  Did  not  his  temples glow, 

In  thd  s.itni  suitr\  wind-,  and  scoichmj.  h<-ats? 
Cuto.    Hence,   worthless   men!   hence!  and 
complain  to  <   i 
Yon  could  not  undergo  the  toil  nf  war, 
N*i  bearthe  hardships  tlwit  your  lenders  bote. 
Luc.  Setj  Cato,  sec  the  iuihoppy  nieh  j   they 
weep ! 
Fear  and  romor  e  and  sorrow  for  their  crime, 
or  in  er'ty  look,  and  plead  for  mercy. 
Lean)  to  be  honest  men,  give  up  your 
leaders, 
And  pardon  shall  descend  on  all  the  rest. 
Sent.  Cato,  commit   these  wfetehes  to  my 
care : 
First  let  'fin  each  be  broken  on  the  rack; 
Then  with  what  life  remain*,  impal'd,  and  left 
To  writhe  at  leisure  round  the  bkiody  stake; 
There   let  'cm  hang,  and  taint  the  southern 
wind.  [ence, 

Th«  partners  of  thcif  Crime  will  learn  obedi- 
Whcn  they  look  up  and  see  their  fellow  traitors 
Stuck  on  a  fork,  and  bUck'riing  in  the  sun. 

Luc.  Sempronius,  why,  why  wilt  thou  urge 
Of  wretched  men  ':  [the  fate 

Sent.  How  !  wouldst  thou  clear  rebellion  ? 
Lucius  (good  man)  pities  the  poor  offenders 

would  imbrue  their  hands  in  Cato's blood. 
Cato.  Forbear,  Sempronius ! — see  they  sutler 
death, 
Rut  in  their  deaths  remember  they  nre  men  : 
Strain  not  the  laws  to  make  their  tortures  grie- 
vous. 
Lucius;  the  base  degenerate  age  requires 
Severity  and  justice  in  its  rigor  : 
This  awes  an  impious,  bold,  offending  world, 
Commands  obedience,  and  gives  force  to  laws. 
"When  by  just  vengeance  guilty  mortals  perish, 
The  gods  behold  their  punishment  with   plea- 
sure, 
And  lay  th'  uplifted  thunderbolt  aside. 

Sent.  Cato,  I  execute  thy  will  with  pleasure, 
'  ''•*/".  Meanwhile  we'll  sacrifice  to  liberty. 
Remember,  O  my  friends,  the  laws,  the  ri< 
The  gen'rous  plan  of  pow'r  deliver' d  down. 
From  age  to  age,  by  your  rcnown'd  forefathers, 
dearly  bought,  the  price  of  so  much  blood  :) 
< )  let  it  never  perish  in  your  hands ! 
But  piou-lv  transmit  it  to  your  children. 
J)o  thou,  great  Liberty,  inspire  our  souls, 
And  make  our  lives  in  thy  possession  happy j 
Or  our  deaths  glorious  in  thy  just  defence. 

[Exeunt  Cato,  &c. 
ist  Leader.  Sempronius,  you  have  acted  liki 
yourself. 
One  would  have  thought  you  had  been  half  in 
earnest! 

V  iHain,  stand  off!  base  grov'Hng  worth- 
less wretches, 


Mongrels    iri  faction,  poor  faint-hearted    trai- 
tors ! 
2d.   head.  Nay,  now  you  carry  it  too  far, 
Sempronius;  [friend-*. 

Throw  ofl  .  tlu  re  are  none  here  but 

Sem.  Know,  \  illgina,  when  such  paltry  sla< 

To  mix  in  treason,  if  the  plot  succeeds, 
They're  thrown  neglected  by:  but  if  it  I 
They're  sure  to  die  like  dogs  as  you  shall  do. 
Here,  take  then  monsters,  drag 

To  sudden  d'  [forth 

1st  Lew].  N'av,  since  it  

Sem.  IJispatch  !   ;;;it  first  pluefc.odl 

thi  ir  tongues, 

Lest  with  their  ii  they  sow  sedition. 

[Frcvnt  Guards,  with  the  leaders. 
Enter Sup/tax. 
6y.   Onr  first  design,  my  friend,  has  prov'd 
abortive  : 
Still  there  remains  an  after-game  to  play: 
My  troops  are  mounted  :   their  Numidian  steeds 
Snuff  up  the  wind  and  long  to  scour  the  desert: 
Let  but  Sempronius  head  us  in  our  flight, 
We'll   force  the  ?ate  where  Marcus  keeps  his 
id,  [sage. 

And  hew  down  all  that  would  oppose  our  pas- 
A  day  w'.ll  bring ffi  into  Caesar's  camp. 

Sim.    Confu-ion!    L  have  fail'd   of  half  my 
purpose. 
Marcia,  the  charming  Marciu's  left  behind  ! 
fib.  How!   will  Sempronius  turn  a  worn  m's 
slave?  [soft 

Sen:.  Think  not  thy  friend  cm  ever  feci  the 
Unmanlv  warmth  and  tenderness  of  love. 
Svphax,  I  long  to  clasp  that  haughty  maid, 
And  bend  her  stubborn  virtue  to  my  passion  : 
When  I  have  gone  thus  far  I'd  cast  her  off. 
Si/.   Well  said!    that's  spoken   like   thyself 
Sempronius. 
What  hinders,  then,  but  that  thou  find  her  out, 
And  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force  ? 

Sent.  But  how  to  gain  admission?  For  access 
Is  given  to  none  but  Juba,  and  her  brothers. 
Su.  Thou  shalt  have  Juba's  dress,  and  Juba's 
guards ; 
The  doors  will  open  when  Numidia's  prince 
Seems  to  appear  before  the  slaves  that  watch 
them. 
Scm.    Heavens,    what  a  thought   is   there'. 
Marcia's  my  own ! 
How  will  my  bosom  swell  w  ith  anxious  joy 
When  I  behold  her  struggling  in  my  arms, 
With  glowing  beauty  and  disorder'd  charms. 
While "fe.tr  and  anger,  with  alternate  grace. 
Pant  in  her  breast  and  vary  in  her  face  ! 
So  Pluto,  seiz'd  of  Proserpine,  convey'd 
To  hell's  tremendous  gloom  th'  affrighted  maid, 
There  grimly  sihil'd,  pleas'd  with  the  beauteous 

prize, 
Nor  envied  Jove  his  sunshine  and  his  skies. 

== •  [Exeunt. 

ACT    IV. 
Enter  Lucia  and  Marcia. 
Luc.  Now  tell  me  Marcia,  tell  ire  from  thy 
soul, 
,   If  thou  believ'st  'tis  possible  for  Women 
'  Zz4  To 
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To  suffer  greater  ills  than  Lucia  suffers  ? 

Mar.  O  Lucia,  Lucia !  might  my  big-swoln 
heart 
Vent  all  its  griefs,  and  give  a  loose  to  sorrow, 
Marcia  could  answer  thee  in  sighs,  keep  pace 
With  all  thy  woes,  and  count  out  tear  for  tear. 
Luc.  I  know  thou  art  doom'd  alike  to  be  bc- 
lovd 
By  Juba,  and  thy  father's  friend  Sempronius, 
But  which  of  these  has  power  to  charm  like 
Fortius  ? 
Mar.  Still  I  must  beg  thee  not  to  name  Sem- 
pronius, 
Lucia  I  like  not  that  loud  hoist' rous  man  ; 
Juba  to  all  the  brav'ry  of  a  hero  [ness  ; 

Adds  softest  love  and  moie  than  female  sweet- 
Juba  might  make  the  proudest  of  our  sex, 
Any  of  womankind,  but  Marcia,  happy. 

Luc.   And  why   not  Marcia  ?    Come,   you 
strive  in  vain  [too  well 

To  hide  your  thoughts  from  one  who  knows 
The  inward  glowings  of  a  heart  in  love. 

Mar.  While  Cato  lives,  his  daughter  has  no 

riSht 
To  love  or  hate,  but  as  his  choice  directs. 

Luc.  But  should    this   father   give  you  to 
Sempronius  ? 

Mar.    I  dare  not  think  he  will :  but  if  he 
should — 
Why  wilt  thou  add  to  all  the  griefs  I  suffer 
Imaginary  ills,  and  fancied  tortures? 
I  hear  the  sound  of  feet !   they  march  this  way  ! 
Let  us  retire,  and  try  if  we  can  drown 
Each  softer  thought  in  sense  of  present  danger : 
When  love  once  pleads  admission  to  our  hearts 
(In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boast) 
The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.      [Exeunt. 

Enter  Sempronius,  dressed  like  Juba,  with  Nu~ 
midian  Guards. 

Sem.  The  deer  is  lodg'd,  I've  track'd  her  to 
her  covert. 
Be  sure  you  mind  the  word,  and  when  I  give  it 
Hush  in  at  once,  and  seize  upon  your  prey. 
Let  not  her  cries  or  tears  have  force  to  move 

yon . 
— How  will  the  young  Numidian  rave  to  see 
His  mistress  lost!  If  aught  could  glad  my  soul, 
Beyond  the  enjoyment  of  so  bright  a  prize, 
' T would  be  to  torture  that  young  gay  barbarian. 
But  hark,   what  noise !    Death  to  my  hopes : 

'tis  he, 
'Tis  Juba'.-  >elf !   there  is  but  one  way  left — 
He  must  be  murder 'd  and  a  passage  cut 
Through  those  his  guard — Hah,  dastards,  do 

you  tremble  ! 
Or  act  (ike  men,  or  by  yon  azure  heaven — 
Enter  Jula. 
Jul.  What  do  I  seer  Who's  this,  that  dares 
usurp 
The  guards  and  habit  of  Numidia's  prince? 
Sent.  One  who  was  born  to  scourge  thy  arro- 
gance, 
Presumptuous  youth. 

Jul.  What  can  this  mean,  Sempronius? 
Sem.  My  sword  shall  answer  thee.     Have  at 
thy  heart. 


Jul.  Nay,  then  beware  thy  own,  proud,  bar- 
barous man ! 
[Theyjight,  Sem.  falls ;  his  Guards  surrender. ] 
Setn.  Curse  on  my  stars  !  am  I  then  doom'd 
to  fall 
By  a  boy's  hand,  disrigur'd  in  a  vile 
Numidian  dress,  and  for  a  worthless  woman  ? 
Gods,  I'm  distracted!  this  my  close  of  life  I 
O,  for  a  peal  of  thunder  that  would  make 
Larth,    sea,  and   air,   and   heaven,  and  Cato 
tremble.  [Dies. 

Juh.  With  what  a  spring  his  furious  soul 
broke  loose,  [ground  ! 

And    left   the   limbs   still    quivering    on    the 
Hence  let  xis  carry  off  those  slaves  to  Cato, 
That  we  may  there  at  length  unravel  all 
This  dark  design,  this  mystery  of  fate. 

[Exit  Jula,  with  Prisoners,  &c. 
Enter  Lucia  and  Marcia. 
Luc.  Sure  'twas  the  clash  of  swords ;  my 
troubled  heart 
Is  so  cast  down,  and  sunk  amidst  its  sorrows, 
It  throbs  with  fear,  and  aches  at  every  sound. 

0  Marcia,  should  thy  brothers  for  my  sake ! — 

1  die  away  with  horror  at  the  thought. 

Mar.  Sec,  Lucia,  see '.  here's  blood !  here's 
blood  and  murder ! 
Ha  !  a  Numidian !   Heaven  preserve  the  prince '. 
The  face  lies  muffled  up  within  the  garment, 
But  hah  !  death  to  my  sight !  a  diadem, 
And  royal  robes  !  O  gods  !  'tis  he,  'tis  he  ; 
Juba,  the  loveliest  youth  that  ever  warm'd 
A  virgin's  heart,  Juba  lies  dead  before  us  ! 

Luc.  Now,  Marcia,  call  up  to  thy  assistance 
Thy  wonted  strength  and  constancy  of  mind, 
Thou  canst  not  put  it  to  a  greater  trial. 

Mar.  Lucia,  look  there,  and  wonder  at  my 
patience : 
Have  I  not  cause  to  rave,  and  beat  my  breast, 
To  rend  mv  heart  with  grief,  and  run  distracted  ? 
Luc.  What  can  I  think  or  say  to  give  thee 

comfort  ? 
Mar.  Talk  not  of  comfort,  'tis  for  lighter 
ills; 
Behold  a  sight  that  strikes  all  comfort  dead. 

Enter  Juba,  listening. 
I  will  indulge  my  sorrows,  and  give  way 
To  all  the  pangs  and  fury  of  despair; 
That  man,  that  best  of  men,  deserv'd  it  from 
me. 
Jul.  What  do  I  hear  ?  and  was  the  false 
Sempronius 
That  best  of  men  ?  O,  had  I  fallen  like  him, 
And  could  have  thus  been  mourn'd,  I  had  been 
happy.  t     , 

Luc.  Here  will  I  stand  companion  in  thy  woes, 
And  help  thee  with  my  tears  ;  when  1  behold 
A  loss  like  thine,  I  shall  forget  my  own. 
Mar,  'Tis   not  in  fate  to  ease  my  tortur'd 
breast. 
This  empty  world,  to  me  a  joyless  desert, 
Has  nothing  left  to  make  poor  Marcia  lnippy. 
Jul.  I'm  on  the  rack  !  was  he  so  near  her 

heart  ? 
Mar.  O,  he  was  all  made  up  of  love  and 
charms  : 
Whatever  maid^could  wish  or  man  admire  : 

Delight 
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Delight  of  every  eye  ;  when  he  appear'd. 
A  secret  pleasure  gladden'd  all  that  saw  him ; 
But  when  he  talk'd,  the  proudest  Roman  blush' d 
To  hear  his  virtues,  ana  old  age  grew  wise. 

Jul.  I  shall  run  mad! —  [Aside. 

Mar.  OJuba!  Juba!  Juba! 

Jul.  What  means  that  voice?    did  she  not 
call  on  Juba  ? 

Mar.  Why  do  I  think  on  what  he  was  ?  he's 
dead!  [him. 

He's  dead,  and  never  knew  how  much  1  lov'd 
Lucia,  who  knows  but  his  poor  bleeding  heart, 
Amidst  his  agonies,  remember' d  Marcia, 
And  the  last  words  he  utter' d  call'd  me  cruel ! 
Alas!  he  knew  not,  hapless  youth,  he  knew  not 
Marcia's  whole  soul  was  full  of  love  and  Juba  ! 

Jul.  Where  am  I?  do  I  live?  am  1  indeed 
What  Marcia  thinks  ?  All  is  Elysium  round  me ! 
,  [Aside. 

Mar.  Ye  dear  remains  of  the  most  lov'd  of 
men, 
Nor  modesty  nor  virtue  here  forbids 
A  last  embrace,  while  thus 

Jul.  See,  Marcia,  see 

[Throwing  himself  before  her. 
The  happv  Juba  lives !  He  lives  to  catch 
That  dear  embrace,  and  to  return  it  too 
With  mutual  warmth  and  eagerness  of  love. 

Mar.  With  pleasure  and  amaze  I  stand  trans- 
ported ! 
Sure  'tis  a  dream !  dead  and  alive  at  once  ! 
If  thou  art  Juba,  who  lies  there? 

Jul.  A  wretch, 
Disguis'd  like  Juba,  on  a  curst  design, 
The  tale  is  long,  nor  have  I  heard  it  out : 
Thy  father  knows  it  all.     I  could  not  bear 
To  leave  thee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  death, 
But  flew,  in  all  the  haste  of  love,  to  find  thee ; 
I  found  thee  weeping,  and  confess  this  once, 
Am  wrapt  with  joy  to  see  my  Marcia's  tears. 

Mar,  I've  been  surpri»'d  in  an   unguarded 
hour, 
But  must  not  now  go  back :  the  love  that  lay 
Half  smother'din  my  breast,  has  broke  through 

all 
Its  weak  restraints,  and  burns  in  its  full  lustre. 
I  cannot,  if  I  would,  conceal  it  from  thee. 

Jul.  I  am  lost  in  ecstasy:  and  dost  thou 
love, 
Thou  charming  maid  ? 

Mar.  And  dost  thou  live  to  ask  it  ? 

Jul-.  This,  this  is  life  indeed!  life  worth  pre- 
serving, 
Such  life  as  Juba  never  felt  till  now! 

Mar.  Believe  me,   prince,  before  I  thought 
thee  dead, 
I  did  not  know  myself  how  much  1  lo\'d  thee. 

Jul.  O  fortunate  mistake ! 

Mar.  O  happy  Marcia  ! 

Jul.  Mvjoy,  my  best  be  lov'd,  my  only  wish! 
Bow  shall  1  speak  the  transport  of  my  soul! 

Mar.    Lucia,  thy  arm.    O,  let  me  rest  upon 
it! 
7  he  vital  blood  that  had  forsook  my  heart, 
Returns  again  in  such  tumultuous  tides, 
It  quite  o'ercoiues   me.       L?ad  to   my  apart- 
ment.—    ' 


0  prince,  I  blush  to  think  what  I  have  said. 
But  fate  has  wrested  the  confession  front  me; 
Go  on,  and  prosper  in  the  paths  of  honor. 
Thy  virtue  will  excuse  my  passion  for  thee. 
And  make  the  gods  propitious  to  our  love. 

[Exeunt  Mar.  and  Lite. 
Jul.  I  am  so  blest,  I  fear  'tis  all  a  dream. 
Fortune,  thou  now  hast  made  amends  for  all 
Thy  past  unkindness  ;  I  absolve  my  stars. 
What  though  Numidia  add  herconquer'd  towns 
And  provinces  toswell  the  victor's  triumph, 
Juba  will  never  at  his  fate  repine  : 
Let  Cajsar  have  the  world,  it  Marcia's  mine. 

A  Mar  eh  at  a  distance.  [Exit. 

Enter  Cato  and  Lucius. 
Luc.   I  stand  astonish'd!    What,  the  bold 
Sempronius, 
That  still  broke  foremost  through  the  crowd  of 

patriots, 
And  with  a  hurricane  of  zeal  transported, 
And  virtuous  even  to  madness — 

Cato.  Trust  me,  Lucius, 
Our  civil  discords  have  produe'd  such  crime«, 
Such  monstrous  crimes,   I  am  surpris'd  at  no- 
thing. 
— O  Lucius,  I  am  sick  of  this  bad  world  ! 
The  day-light  and  the  sun  grow  painful  to  me. 

Enter  Portius. 
But  see  where  Portius  comes  :  what  means  this 
Why  are  thy  looks  thus  chang'd  ?  [haste? 

Por.  My  heart  is  griev'd, 

1  bring  such  news  as  will  afflict  my  father. 

Cato.  Has  Caesar  shed  more  Roman  blood? 

Por.  Not  so. 
The  traitor  Syphax,  as  within  the  square 
He  exercis'd  his  troops,  the  signal  given, 
Flew  off  at  once  with  his  Nuiuidian  horse 
To  the  south   gate  where  Marcus  holds  the 

watch : 
I  saw,  and  call'd  to  stop  him,  but  in  vain: 
He  toss'd  his  arm  aloft,  and  proudly  told  me, 
He  would  not  stay  and  perish  like  Sempronius. 

Cato.  Perfidious  man  !  But  haste,   my  son, 
and  see  [Exit  Por. 

Thy  brother  Marcus  acts  a  Romans  part. 
— Lucius,  the  torrent  bears  too  hard  upon  me: 
Justice  gives  way  to  force  ;  the  conquer'd  world 
Is  Ca?sar's ;  Cato  has  no  business  in  it. 

Luc.  While  pride,  oppression,  and  injustice 
reign, 
The  world  will  still  demand  her  Cato's  presence. 
In  pity  to  mankind  submit  to  Caesar, 
And  reconcile  thy  mighty  soul  to  life. 

Cato.  Would  Lucius  have  me  live  to  swell 
the  number 
Of  Caesar's  slaves,  or  bv  a  base  submission 
Give  up  the  cause  of  Rome,  and  own  a  tyrant  ? 

Luc.  The  victor  never  w  ill  impose  on  Cato 
Ungen'rous  terms.     His  enemies  confess 
The  virtues  of  humanity  are  Ccesar's. 

Cato.  Curse  on  his  virtues!    they've  undone 
his  country. 

Such  popular  humanity  is  treason 

But  see  voting  Juba ;  the  good  youth  appears, 
Full  of  the  guilt  of  his  pertidious  subjects! 

Luc.  Alas!   poor  prince!    his   fate  deserves 
compassion. 

Enter 
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Jul.   I  bl-i^h,  ami  am  confounded  to  appear 
Before  thv  presence,  (.a  to. 
(  uto.  \\  hat's  thv  crime  ? 
Jub.  I'm  a  Xumidian.  [Roman  sou!. 

<        .   And  a  brave  one  too.     Thou  hast  a 
H  -.  thou  not  heard  oi'  my  false  c  mn- 
trvmen: 
Cj/o.   Ala?,  voting  prince! 
Falsehood  and  fraud  shoot  up  in  cv'rv  soil, 
Th«  |  roductufaHclime? — Rome  his  itB  Cseears. 
Jub.     lis  ^"en'rous  thus  to  comfort  the  dis- 
tress'd.  [deserv'd : 

Cato.  'Tis   just  to  aive  applause  where  'tis 
Thj  virtue,  prince,  has  stood  the  test  of  fortune, 
Like  purest  sold  that,  tortur'd  in  the  furnace, 
Comes  out  more  bright,  and  brings  forth  all  its 
weiuht.  [heart 

Jub.  What  shall  I  answer  thee?  My  ravish  d 
O'erflowS  with  -••ere;  joy  :   I'd  rather  gain 
Thv  praise,  O  Cato,  than  Numi  lia's  empire. 
Enter  Portias. 
Por.'Misfortune  on  misfortune!  grief  on  grief! 

Mv  brother  Marcus 

Cato.  Hah!   what  has  he  done? 
Has  he  forsook  his  post  ?  Has  he  gii  en  way  ? 
Did  he  look  tamelv  on,  attd  ict  'em  pass  ? 

Por.  Scarce  had  I  left  mv  father,  but  I  met 
him 
Borne  on  the  shields  of  his  surviving  soldiers, 
Breathless   and    pale,    and   cover'd    o'er    with 

wounds. 
Lonj  at  the  head  of  his  few  faithful  friends, 
He  stood  the  shock  of  a  whole  host  of  foes, 
Till,  obstinately  brave,  and  bent  on  death, 
Opprest  with  multitude?  he  greatly  fell. 
( 'x'o.   I'm  satisfied  ! 
/'       Mot  did  he  f  ■' 
-word  hid  piere'd  th:- 

-         MIX.. 

Yonder  fie  lies.    1  -   ■  rotor 

Cr.in  in  th-  pares  of  d <_■■-"!    '  Fundi 

i    "      Tl   •'-'.  ,  my  boy  has  done 

Ins  duty ! 
— Fortius,  v  hen  I  am  dead,  be  --ure  ;.ou 
iii<  urn  near  mine. 

Por.  Long  rnaj  they  keepasm  i 
Luc.  O  Cato,  arm  tin  soul  with  all  its  pa- 
ticr 
F      a  here  the  corpse  of  thy  dead  son  approaches ! 
The  citizens  and  senator-,  alirm'd. 
Have  gather'd  round  it,  and  attend  it  weeping. 
Cato,  tnretiitg  fhe  Corpse. 
Cato.  Welcome,  nay  3nn  '.  here  lay  him  down, 
r  ■   friends, 
Tull  in  my  «icrht,  that  I  may  view  at  Insure 
The  bloody  corse   and    eocmt    those   glorious 

wound-. 
— How  beautiful  is  death,  when  earn'd  by  virtue! 
■  ..  would  not  be  that  youth?    What  pity  k  it 
■  nee  bo  serve  our  country  ! 
— Why   sits   th  on  your  brows,  my 

I  shouldTiave  blmh'd  if  Cato's house  had 

.v;-(  ore,  and  flourish  d  in  a  civil  I 

— i  ,  -her,  and  remember 

•j  V ,     .  -»  '     .   •  nds  it. 


Was  ever  man  like  this ! 
Cah).    A!  is,  mv  fi  •'  nds! 
Whf  mourn  you  tlui^ ':   1  ,et  not  a  private  lors 
Afflict  your  hearts.      'Tis   Rome  requires  our 

The  mistress  of  the  world,  the  scat  of  empire, 
The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gels, 

..■.bled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth, 
And  -et  the  nations  free,  Rome  is  no  more. 
O  liberty  !  O  virtue  !  O  my  country ! 

Jub.  Behold  that  upright  man!  Rome  fills 
his  eves 
With  tears  that  flow'd  not  o'er  his  own  dead  son. 

\_Asidr. 
Cato.  AVhatc'er  the  Roman  virtue  has  sub- 
du'd,  [Cs?sar's; 

The  sun's  whole  course,  the  day  and  year  are 
Kor  him  the  self-devoted  Dccii  died, 
The  F  tbii  fell,  and  the  great  Scipiosconquer'd  ; 
Even  Pompev  fought  for  Caesar.    O  my  friends! 
How  is  the  toil  of  fate,  the  work  of  ages, 
The  Roman  empire,  fallen  !  Oc 
Fallen  into  Caesar's   hands?    Our   gr 

fathers 
Had  left  him  nought  to  conquer  but  ' 
Jul.   While  Cato  lives,  Caesar  « 
see 
Mankind  cnslav'd,  and  be  asham'd  oi 
Cato.  Caesar  asham'd !  has  he  not  se 

salia? 
Luc.  Cato,  'tis  time  thou  save  thyself  a 
Cato.  Lose  not  a  thought  on  me,  I'm 
danger, 
Heaven  will  not  leave  me  in  the  victor's  hand. 

■  he  conquer  d  Cato. 
Birt,  0  my  friends,  your  safety  rills  my  heart 
With  anxious  thoughts  5  a  thousand  secret  ter- 

in  mv  ^oul — How  shall  I  save  mv  friends? 
']  !-  now,  O  Caesar,  1  begin  to  fear  thee. 

Luc.   (  ;e-ir  has  mercy,  if  we  ask  it  of  him. 
(     to.  Then  ask  it,  I  conjure  you!  let  him 

iPlOW 

•  er  was  done  against  him,  Cato  did  it. 
.  that  I  request  it  of  him, 
That  1  mvseif.  with  Pears,  request  it  of  him, 
•  rrtue  of  rh'  friends  may  ps»8  unpunish'd. 
troubled  for  thv  sake. 
Should  i  advise  thee  to  regain  Numidia,, 
Or  seek  the  conqueror  I 

Jub.  If  1  forsake  then 
Whilst  1  have  life,  may  Heaven  abandon  .Tuba  ! 
Cato.  Thy  virtues,  prince,  if  I  foresee  aright, 
Will  layi  :>■ '  great  ;  at  Rome,  hcrc- 

'T-a  ill  be  no  erimc  -n  have  been  Cam's  friend. 
Fortius-,  draw  near:   mv  son,  thou  oft  hast  seen 
Trn  -in-  engag'd  in  a  corrupted  state, 
Wrestling  with    vice  and  faction:    now  th.ou 

*  me 
Spent.  ov<-rpower'd,  despairing  of  success? 
Lei  in>-  advise  thee  to  retreat  betinw  - 
To  -in  paternal  seat,  the  Sabine  field, 
Where  the  great  Censor  toil'd  with  his  owa 

hands, 
And  all  our  rrugaVancestors  were  bless'd 
In  hi  rural  life; 

There 
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There  live  rctir'd,  pray  for  the  peace  of  Rome, 
Content  thyself  to  be  obscurely  good. 
Wben  vice  prevails,  and  impious  mm  bear  sway, 
The  post  of  honor  is  a  private  station. 

Pni .   1  hope  my  father  does  not  recommend 
A  life  to  Portius,  that  he  scorns  him- elf. 

Cuto.  Farewell,  my  friends !  if  there  beany  of 
you 
Who  dare  not  trust  the  victor's  clemency, 
Know  there  are  ships  prepare!  by  mv  command 
it  cails  already  op'ning  to  the  wind-) 
hall  convey  you  to  the  wish'd-for  port. 

Ne,  mv  friends,  I  can  do  tor  you  i 
The  conqu  xor  draws  near.  Once  more  farewell ! 
If  e'er  we  meet  hereafter,  we  shall  meet 
In  !,   ;  pii  .  i  Limes,  and  011  a  safer  shore, 
Where  Caesar  never  shall  approach  us  more. 

[Pointing  to  his  dead  Son. 
There  the  brave  youth,  with  love  of  virtue  fir'd, 
Who  greatly  in  his  country's  cause  expir'd, 
Shall  know  he  conquer'd.  The  firm  patriot  there, 
W ho  made  the  welfare  of  mankind  his  care, 
Tho'  still  by  faction,  vice,  and  fortune  crost, 
Shall  find  the  gen'rous  labor  was  not  lost. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


Cato  solus,  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  Pasture;  in  his 
Hand-Plato sBook  on  the fiii mortality  oftheSoul. 

A  drawn  Sword  on  the  Telle  h/  Turn 
Ir  must  be  so — Plato,  thou  reason'st  well — 
Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  immortality! 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror 
Of  falling  into  nought:  Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction? 
'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us; 
'Tis  heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man: 
Eternity!  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought! 
Through  what  variety  of  untried  being, 
Thro'  what  new  scenes  and  changes  musLwe  pass? 
The  wide.th'  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me, 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 
Here  will  I  hold.     If  there's  a  power  above 
(And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud, 
Through  all  her  works)  he  must  delight  in  vir- 
tue j. 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 
Hut  when!  or  where— this  world  was  made  for 

Caesar.  " 
I'm  weary  of  conjectures — this  must  end  'cm. 

[Laying  his  Hand  on  his  Sword. 
Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd:   my  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me. 
This  in  a  moment  brings  mc  to  an  end; 
But  this  informs  me  1  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secur'd  in  her  exi-tence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 
What  means  this  heaviness  that  hanjrs  upon  me? 


This  lethargy  that  creeps  thro'  all  mv  senses? 
Nature  oppre^'d,  and  haruss'd  out  with  can- 
Sinks  down  to  rest.     This  once  I'll  favor  her, 
That  my  awakeu'd  soul  may  take  her  flight, 
Renew'd  in  all  her  strength,  and  fresh  with  life, 
An  offring  lit  for  heaven :   Lei  guilt  or  fear 
Disturb  man's  rest,  Cato  knows  neither  of 'em, 
Inditl'rent  in  his  choice  to  sleep  or  die. 

Enter  Portias. 
But  ah!   how's  this,  my  son?    Why  this  intru- 
sion ? 
Were  not  my  Orders  that  I  would  he  private? 
\\  hv  am  i  disobey'd? 

Por.  Alas,  my  father! 
What    means    this   sword,  this  instrument  of 

death ! 
Let  me  convev  it  hence. 
Cato.   Rash  youth,  forbear! 
Por.  O,  let  the  pray'rs,  th'  entreaties  of  your 
friends 
Their  tears,  their  common  danger,  wrest  it  from 
you  ! 
Cato.  Wouldst   thou  betray   me?    Wouldst 
thou  give  me  up, 
A  slave,  a  captive  into  Cresar's  hands? 
Retire,  and  learn  obedience  to  a  father, 
Or  know  voung  man! — 

Por.  Look  not  thus  sternly  on  me; 
You  know  I'd  rather  die  than  disobey  yoti. 

Cato.  'Tis  well !  again  I'm  master  of  myselfi 
Now,  C'rcsar,  let  thy  troops  beset  our  gates, 
And  bar  each  avenue ;  thy  gathering  fleets 
O'erspread  the  sea,  and  stop  up  cv'rv  port; 
Cato  shall  open  to  himself  a  passage, 
And  mock  thy  hopes — 

Por.  O  Sir !  forgive  your  son, 
Whose  grief  hangs  heavy  on  him.  Omy  father! 
How  am  I  sure  it  is  not  the  last  time 
I  e'er  shall  call  you  so?.  Be  not  di-.plcas'd, 
O,  be  not  angry  with  me  whilst  I  weep, 
And,  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart,  beseech  you 
To  quit  the  dreadful  purpose  of  your  soul! 
Cato.  Thou  hast  been  ever  good  and  dutiful. 
[ l',abrocin<y  Mm. 
Weep  not,  my  son,  all  will  he  well  again  : 
The  righteous  gods,  whom   I   have  sought  to 

please, 
Will  succour  Cato,  and  preserve  his  children. 
Por.  Your  words  give  comfort  to  my  droop- 
ing heart. 
Cato.  Portius,  thou  mayst  rely  upon  my  con- 
duct; 
Thy  father  will  not  act  what  misbecomes  him. 
But  go,  mv  son,  and  see  if  aught  be  wanting 
Anions;  thy  father's  friends ;   see  them  embark'd, 
And  tell  me  if  the  winds  and  seas  befriend  them. 
My  soul  is  quite  weigh'd  down  with  care,  and 

asks 
The  soft  refreshment  of  a  moment's  sleep. 

[Exit. 
Por.  My  thoughts  are  more  at  ease,  my  heart 
revives. 

Enter  Marcia. 
O  Marcia,  O  my  sister,  still  there's  hope! 
Our  father  will  not  cast  awav  a  life 
So  needful  to  us  all,  and  to  his  country. 

He 
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He  is  retire!  to  rc^l.  and  seems  to  cherish 
Thoughts  full  of  peace.     He  has  dispatch'd  me 

hence 
Willi  orders  thai  bespeak  a  mind  compos'd, 
And  studious  lor  the  safety  of  his  friends. 
Marcia,  take  care  that  none  disturb  his  slum- 
bers [Exit. 
Mar.  O  ye  immortal  powers  that  guard  the 
just, 
Watch  round  his  couch,  and  soften  his  repose, 
Banish  his  sorrows,  and  becalm  his  soul 
AVith  easy  dreams;  remember  all  his  virtues! 
And  show  mankind  that  goodness  is  your  care. 
Enter  Lucia. 
Luc.  Where  is  your  father,  Marcia,  where  is 

Cato! 
Mar.  Lucia,  speak  low,  he  is  retir'd  to  rest. 
Lucia,  I  feel  a  gentle  dawning  hope 
Rise  in  mv  soul.     We  shall  be  happy  still. 

Luc.  Alas!  I  tremble  when  I  think  on  Cato! 
In  every  view,  in  every  thought  I  tremble! 
Cato  is  stern  and  awful  as  a  sod ; 
He  knows  not  how  to  wink  at  human  frailty, 
Or  pardon  weakness  that  he  never  felt. 

Mar.  Tho'  stern   and   awful  to   the  foes  of 
Rome, 
He  is  all  goodness,  Lucia,  always  mild, 
Compassionate  and  gentle  to  his  friends. 
FuTa  with  domestic  tenderness,  the  best, 
The  kindest  father  I  have  ever  found  him, 
Easy  and  good,  and  bounteous  to  my  wishes. 
Luc.  'Tis  his  consent  alone  can  make   us 
bless'd. 
Marcia,  we  are  both  equally  involv'd 
In  the  same  intricate,  perplex'd  distress. 
The  cruel  hand  of  fate,  that  has  destroy  d 
Thv  brother  Marcus  whom  we  both  lament — 
Mar.  And  ever  shall  lament,  unhappy  youth! 
Luc.  Has  set  my  soul  at  large,  and  now  1  stand 
Loose  of  my  vow.     But  who  knows  Cato's 

thoughts? 
Who  knows  how  yet  he  may  dispose  of  Portius, 
Or  how  he  has  determin'd  of  thyself? 

Mar.  Let  him  but  live,  commit  the  rest  to 
Heaven. 

Enter  Luciur. 
Luc.  Sweet  are  the  slumbers  of  the  virtuous 
man! 

0  Marcia,  I  have  seen  thy  godlike  father; 
Some  power  invisible  supports  his  soul, 
And  bears  it  up  in  all  its  wonted  greatness. 
A  kind  refreshing  sleep  is  fallen  on  him : 

1  saw  him  stretch' d  at  ease,  his  fancy  lost 

In  pleasing  dreams:  as  I  drew  near  his  couch, 
He  smil'd,  and  cried,  Cajsar,  thou  canst  not 
hurt  me. 
Mar.  His  mind  still  labors  with  some  dread- 
ful thought. 
Luc.  Lucia,  why  all  this  grief,  these  floods 
of  sorrow? 
Drv  up  thy  tears,  my  child,  we  all  are  safe 
While  Cato  lives — his  presence  will  protect  us. 
Enter  Juba. 
Jul.  Lucius,  ftie  horseman  are  return'd  from 
viewing 
The  numbrr,  strength,  and  posture  of  our  foes, 
Who  now  encamp  withm  a  short  hour's  march ; 


On  the  high  point  of  yon  bright  western  tower 
W  e  ken  them  from  afar;  the  setting  sun 
Plays  on  theirshiningarmsandburnisnd  helm 
And  covers  all  the  held  with  gleams  of  fire. 

Luc.   Marcia,  'tis  time  we  should  awake  thy 
father. 
Caesar  is  still  dispos'd  to  give  us  terms, 
And  waits  at  distance  till  he  hears  from  Cato. 

Enter  Portius. 
Portius,  thy  looks  speak  somewhat  of  importance. 
What  tidings  dost  thou  bring?    Methinks  I  see 
Unusual  gladness  sparkling  in  thine  eyes. 

Pur.  As  1  was  hasting  to  the  port,  where  now 
My  father's  friends,  impatient  for  a  passage, 
Accuse  the  ling'ring  winds,  a  sail  arriv'd 
From  Pompey's  son,  who  thro'  the  realms  of 

Spain 
Calls  out  for  vengeance  on  his  father's  death, 
And  rouses  the  whole  nation  up  to  arms. 
Were   Cato   at  their  head,   once  more   might 

Rome 
Assert  her  rights,  and  claim  her  liberty. 
But,  hark!  what   means   that   groan?  O,  give 

me  way, 
End  let  me  fly  into  my  father's  presence,  i  Exit. 
Luc.  Cato,  amidst  his  slumbers,  thiiiks  on 
Rome, 
And  in  the  wild  disorder  of  bis  soul 
Mourns  o'er  his  country.    Hah!  a  second  gtoau  ! 
Heaven  guard  us  all! 

Mar.  Alas !  ,'tis  not  the  voice 
Of  one  who  sleeps  ;  'tis  agonizing  pain, 
'Tis  death  is  in  that  sound. — 

Re-enter  Portius. 
Por.  O  sight  of  woe! 
O  Marcia,  what  we  fear'd  is  come  to  pass! 
Cato  is  fallen  upon  his  sword. — 

Luc.  O,  Portius, 
Hide  all  the  horrors  of  thy  mournful  talc, 
And  let  us  guess  the  rest. 

Por.  I've  rais'd  him  up,  '■  Faint, 

And  plac'd  him   in  his  chair,  where,  pale  and 
He  ga^ps  for  breath,  and,  as  his  life  Sows  from 

him, 
Demands  tosee  hisfriends.  His  servants  weeping, 
Obsequious  to  his  order,  bear  him  hither. 

Mar.  O  Heaven  assist  mc  in  this  dreadful  hour, 
To  pay  the  last  sad  duties  to  my  father  ! 

Jul-.  These  are  thy  triumphs,  thy  exploit:,  O 

C*sar ! 
Luc.  Now  is  Pome  fallen  indeed! 
Cato  brought  in  on  a  Chair. 
Cato.  Here  set  me  down —  [bark'd? 

Portius,  come   near  me — Are  my  friends  em- 
Can  any  thing  be  thought  of  for  their  service? 
Whilst  I  yet  live,  let  me  not  Jive  in  vain. 
— O  Lucius,  art  thou  here  r — thou  art  too  good — 
Let  this  our  friendship  live  between  our  children, 
Make  Portius  happy  in  thy  daughter  Lucia. 
Alas !  poor  man,  he  weeps ! — Marcia,  my  daugh- 
ter— 
O,  bend  me  forward!  Juba  loves  thee,  Marcia: 
A  senator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  surviv'd, 
Would  not  have  match'd  his  daughter  with  a 

king; 
But  Osar's  arms  have  thrown  down  all  distinc- 
tion : 

Whoe'er 
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Whoe'eT  is  brave  and  virtuous,  is  a  Roman — 
—  I'm  sick  to  death— O,  when  shall  I  get  loose 
Horn  this  vain  world,  the  abode  of  guilt  and 

;orrow  ! 
And  vet,  mcthinks,  a  beam  of  light  breaks  in 
On  my  departing  soul.  Alas!  I  fear 
I've  been  too  hasty.  O  ve  pow'rs,  that  search 
The  heart  of  man  and  weigh  his  inmost  thoughts, 

It    1  have  done  amiss,  impute  it  not! 

The  best  may  err,  but  you  arc  good  and — O! 

[Dies. 

Luc.  There  fled  the  greatest  60ul  that  ever 
warm'd 
■\  Roman  breast ;  O  Cato  !  O  my  friend  ! 
Thy  will  shall  be  religiously  observ'd. 
Bui  let  us  boar  this  awful  corse  to  C.T«ar, 
And  lay  it  in  his  sight,  that  it  may  stand 
A  fence  betwixt  us  and  the  victor's  wrath; 
CatO,  though  dead,  shall  still  protect  his  friends. 

From  hence,  let  fierce   contending   nations 
know 
What  dire  effects  from  civil  discord  flow, 
"fis  this  that  shakes  our  country  with  alarms, 
And  i/ives  up  Rome  a  prey  to  Roman  arms, 
Produces  fraud,  and  cruelty,  and  strife, 
And  rob*  the  guilty  world  of  Cato's  life. 

[Exeunt  onirics. 

§  48.  The  Happiness  of  a  free  Government. 

S.  Johnson. 
If  there  be  anv  land,  as  fame  reports. 
Where  common  laws  restrain  the  prince  and 

subject, 
A  happv  land,  where  circulating  pow'r 
Flows  through  each  member  of  th'  embodied 

slate  , 
Sure,  not  unconscious  of  the  mighty  blessing, 
Her  grateful  sons  shine  bright  with  ev'ry  virtue; 
I  maimed  with  the  lust  of  innovation, 
Sure  all  unite  to  hold  her  league  of  rule 
Unbroken  as  the  sacred  chain  of  nature, 
That  links  the  jarring  elements  in  peace. 


§  4Q.   The  killing  of  a  Bonr.         Otway. 

Forth  from  the  thicket  rush'd  another  boar> 
So  targe,  he  seem'd  the  tyrant  of  the  woods, 
With  all  his  dreadful  bridles  rais'd  up  high; 
*They  seem'd  a  grove  of  spears  upon  his  back  : 
Foaming  he  came  at  me,  where  I  was  posted, 
Whetting  his  huge  long  tusks,  and  gaping  wide, 
A>  he  already  had  me  for  his  prey; 
Till,  brandishing  my  well-pois'd  javelin  high, 
v\  tth  this  bold  executing  arm  I  struck 
The  ugly  brindled  monster  to  the  heart. 


§  50.  Description  of  a  populous  City.  Young. 

This  ancient  city, 

JIow  wanton  sits  she  amidst  nature's  smiles ! 
Nor  from  her  highest  turret  has  to  view 
But  golden  landscapes  and  luxuriant  scenes, 
A  waste  of  wealth,  the  store-house  of  the  world; 
Here  fruitful  vales  far  stretching  fly  the  sight; 
There  sails  unnurnber'd  whiten  all  the  stream  ; 


While   from  the  hanks  full  twenty  thousand 

cities 
Survey  their  pride,  and  see  their  gilded  towers 
Float  on  die  waves,  and  break  against  the  shore. 

Various  nations  meet 

As  in  the  sea,  yet  not  coniin'd  in  space, 
But  streaming  freely  thro'  the  spacious  streets. 
Which  send  forth  millions  at  each  brazen  gate; 
Whene'er  the  trumpet  calls,  high  over  head 
On  the  broad  walls  the  chariots  bound  along. 


§51.  Rural  Courtship.         DRYDEN. 

He  prefcrr'd  me 

Above  the  maidens  of  my  age  and  rank  ; 

Still  shunn'd  their  company,  and  still  sought 

mine. 
I  was  not  won  by  gifts,  yet  still  he  gave  ; 
And  all  his  gifts  tho'  small,  yet  spoke  his  love.  x 
He  pick'd  the  earliest  strawberries  in  the  wood-, 
The  cluster'd  filberts,  and  the  purple  grapes  : 
He  taught  a  prating  stare  to  speak  my  name  j 
And  when  he  found  a  nest  of  nightingale-, 
Or  callow  linnets,  he  would  show  'em  me, 
And  let  me  lake  \m  out. 


§  52.     Description  of  a  Person  left  on  a  desert 
Island.  Thomson. 

Next  night — a  dreary  night! 
Cast  on  the  wildest  of  the  Ovclad  Isle~, 
Where  never  human  foot  had  mark'd  the  shore, 
These  ruffians  left  me. 
Beneath  a  shade 
I  sat  me  down,  more  heavily  oppre-s'd, 
More  desolate  at  heart  than  e'er  I  felt 
Before  ;  when  Philomela  o'er  my  head 
Began  to  tune  her  melancholy  strain, 
As  piteous  of  my  woes:  till,  by  degrees, 
Composing  sleep  on  wounded  nature  shed 
A  kind  but  short  relief.   At  early  morn, 
Wak'd  bv  the  chant  of  birds,  I  look'd  around 
For  usual  objects:  objects  found  I  none, 
Except  before  me  stretch'd  the  toiling  main, 
And  rocks  and  woods,  in  savage  view,  behind. 


S  '3.  The  first  Feats  of  a  young  Eagle.    Rowe 

So  the  Eagle, 

That  bears  the  thunder  of  our  grandaire  Jove, 
With  joy  beholds  his  hardy  youthful  offspring 
Forsake  the  nest,  to  try  his  tender  pinions 
In  the  wide  untrack'd  air;  till,  bolder  grown, 
Now,  like  a  whirlwind  on  a  shepherd's  fold, 
He  darts  precipitate,  and  gripes  the  prey ; 
Or  fixing  on  some  dragon's  scaly  hide. 
Eager  of  combat,  and  his  future  feast. 
Bears  him  aloft  reluctant,  and  in  vain 
Wreathing  his  spiry  tail. 


§54.  The  true  End  of  Education.      Rowe. 
And   therefore  wert  thou  bred  to  virtuous 
knowledge, 
And  wisdom  early  planted  in  thy  soul, 
That  thou  migrant  know  to  rule  thy  fiery  pas- 
sions, 
To  bind  their  ra?e  and  sUv  their  headlong  course; 

To 
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To  bear  with  accidents,  and  every  cfcttlge 
Of  various  life;  to  struggle  with  adversift ; 
TVi  wait  t'ne  leisure  of  the  righteous  gods, 

Till  they,  in  their  own  good  appointed  hour, 
Shall  bid  their  better  davs  come  forth  at  once. 
A  lone;  and  shining  train ;  till  thou,  well  pleas'd, 
Shalt  bow,  and  bless  thv  fate,  and  .-ay  the  gods 
arc  just. 


§  oo.  Filial  Piety.  Mallet. 

E'er  since  reflection  beam'd  her  light  upon 

me. 
You,  Sir,  have  been  my  stud'-.   I  have  plac'd 
Before  mine  eyes,  in  even'  light  of  life, 
The  father  and  the  king.    What  weight  of  duty 
Lav  on  a  son  from  such  a  parent  sprung : 
What  virtuous  toil  to  shine  with  his  renown, 
Has  been  my  thought  by  day,  my  dream  by 

night ' 

But  first  and  ever  nearest  to  my  heart 

Was  this  prime  duty,  so  to  frame  my  conduct 

Tow'rd  such  a  father,  as  were  I  father, 

My  sonl  would  wish  to  meet  with  from  a  son. 

And  mav  reproach  transmit  nay  name  abhorr'd 

To  latest  time — if  ever  thought  was  mine 

Unjust  to  filial  reverence,  filial  loye  ! 


§  oG.  The  same.         Thomson. 
Have  I  then  no  tears  for  thee,  my  father? 
Can  1  forget  thv  cares,  from  helpless  vears 
Thv  tendernes-,  for  me  ?  an  eve  still  beam'd 
With  love  ?  A  brow  that  never  knew  a  frown  ? 
Nor  a  harsh  word  thy  tongue !  Shall  I  for  these 
Repay  thy  stooping  venerable  age 
With  shame,  disquiet,  anguish,  and  dishonor? 
It  must  not  be ! — thou  first  of  angels !  come, 
Sweet  filial  piety!  and  firm  my  breast : 
Yc-j  !  let  one  daughter  to  her  fate  submit, 
Be  nobly  wretched — but  her  father  happy. 


§  57-  Bud  Fur  tune  more  easily  larnr  than  good. 

Rjv.  e. 

WTITH  such  unshaken  temper  of  th»  w 
To  bear  the  swelling  tide  of  prosp'ious  fortune, 
I s  to  deserve  that  fortune. — In  adversity 
The  mind  grows  tough  by  buflbting  the  tera- 

PeSti 

But  in  success  dissolving,  tioksto 
And  lotcs  all  her  finnness. 


§  58-    Despair  never  fa  be  indulged. 

Philip?. 

Though  plun^'d  in  ills  and  exeicis'din  care. 
Yet  never  let  the  noble  mind  de.»pair  : 
Wrhen  press'd  by  due  H,  aiid  be-ct  by  foes. 
The  gods  their  timely  succour  intefSM 
And  when  our  virtue  -inks,   oerwhelm'd  with 

grief, 
By  unforeseen  expedients  bring  relief. 


he  a 
'/'■  .  Thomsok. 

He  who  contends  for  freedom, 

C  in  ne'er  1>>-  justly  deem'd  his  sovereign's  foe ;        \ 
No!   'TSs  the  wretch  who  tempts  liini  to  sub- 

^ert  it, 
The  soothing  -lave,  the  traitor  in  the  bosom, 
\\  ho  best  deserves  that  name  ;  he  is  a  worm 
That  eats  out  all  the  happiness  of  kingdoms. 


§.  do.   Description  of  a  Hag.         Otway. 

In  a  pldse  lane,  as  I  pursu'd  my  journey, 
I  spied  a  wither'd  hag,  with  age  grown  double. 
Picking  drv  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  herself; 
Her  eyes  with  .-(.'aiding  rheum  were  gall'd  and 

red, 
Cold  palsv  shook  her  head,  her  hand  seem'd 

wither'd, 
And  on  her  crooked  shoulders  had  she  wrapp'd 
The  tatter'd  remnants  of  an  old  strip  d  hanging, 
Which  serv'd  to  keep  her  carcase  from  the  cold  : 
So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her. 
Her  lower  weecis  were  all  o'er  coarsely  patch'd 
With  different  color'd  rags,  black,  red,  [white, 

vellow, 
And  seem'd  to  speak  variety  of  wretchedness. 


§  Gl.  Happiness  the  insepctrallc  Companion  of 
Virtue.  Rowe. 

To  be  good  is  to  be  happy  ;  angels 

Are  happier  than  men,  because  they're  better. 
Guilt  is  the  source  of  sorrow;  'tis  the  fiend, 
Th'  avenging  fiend,  that  follows  us  behind 
With  whips  and  stings :   the  blest  know  none 

of  this, 
But  rest  in  everlasting  peace  of  mind, 
And  find  the  height  of  all  their  heaven  is  good- 

ness. 


§  G2.   Honor  superior  to  Justice. 
Hoxor,  my  lord,  is  much  too  proud  to  catch 
At  every  slender  twig  of  nice  distinctions. 

tor  the  unfeeling  vulgar  may  do  well ; 
But  those  whose  souls  arc  by  the  nicer  rule 
Of  virtuous  delicacy  only  sway*d, 
Stand  at  another  bar  than  that  of  laws. 


'    '  -.Manner  Princes  ought  to  be 
taught.  Mallet. 

Let  truth  and  virtue  be  their  earliest  teachers ; 
Keep  from  their  ear  the  syren-\oiee  of  flattery, 
Keep  from  their  eye  the  harlot  form  of  vice. 
Who  spread  in  e\ery  court  their  silken  snares, 
And  charm    but   to  betray.      Betimes  instruct 

them, 
Superior  rank  demands  superior  worth  ; 
Pre-eminence  of  valor,  justice,  mercy: 
Hut  tin.  f,  tiiat,  though  exalted  o'er  mankind, 
They  Ore  themselves  nut    nun— frail  jsuilermg 

dust; 
From  no  one  injury  of  human  lot 

Exempt : 
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Exempt ;  but  fever  d  by  the  same  heat,  chill' d 
By  the  same  cold,  torn  by  tlie  same  disease, 
That  scorches,  freezes,  racks,  and  kills  the  beg- 
nr. 


§  64.  True  End  of  Royalty.    Mallet. 

O  witness,  Heaven  ! 

Whose  eye  the  heartVprotbrmdeSt  depth  ex- 
plores. 
That  if  not  to  perform  my  regal  task  ; 
To  be  the  common  hither  of  mv  people, 
Patron  of  honor,  virtue,  and  religion  ; 
If  not  m  shelter  useful  worthj  to  guard 
His  well-cam' d  portion  from  the  KJl 
And  dial  out  justice  with  impartial  hand  : 
If* not  to  spread  on  all  good  men  thy  bonttty, 
The  treasures  trusted  to  me,  not  my  ov. :.  ; 
If  not  to  raise  anew  our  English  name, 
By  peaceful  arts,  that  grace  the  land  they  bless, 
Ami  generous  war  to  humble  proud  op] 
Vet  more,  if  not  to  build  the  public  weal 
On  that  firm  base,  which  can  alone  resist 
Doth  time  and  chance,  fair  liberty  and  law  ; 
If  I  for  these  great  ends  am  not  ordain'd — 
May  I  ne'er  poorly  fill  the  throne  of  England. 


llov.u. 


§  6*5.     The  real  Duty  of  a  Kinj; 

— ' — 'Tis  true  I  am  a  king  : 
Honor  and  udorv  too  have  been  my  aim  : 
But  tho'  I  dare  face  death,  and  all  the  dangers 
Which  furious  war  wears  in  its  bloody  front, 
Yet  cotdd  I  choose  to  fix  my  name  by  pace, 
By  justice,  and  by  mercy;  and  to  raise 
Mv  trophies  on  the  blessings  of  mankind  : 
Nor  would  I  buy  the  empire  of  the  world 
With  ruin  ol  the  people  whom  1  an  aj , 
Or  forfeit  of  my  honor. 


And  shovv'rs  pro'"#  ely  pow'r  and  splendor  on 
them,  [they, 

Whate'cr  th  expanded  heart  can  wish  :   when 
Accepting  the  reward,  neglect  the  duty, 
Or,  worse,  pervert  those  gifts  to  deeds  of  ruin. 
Is  there  a  wretch  they  rule  so  base  a^  they  i 
Guilty,  at  once,  of  sacrilege  to  Heaven, 
And  of  perfidious  robber,  to  man  ! 


§68.     The  true  End  <>f  Life.    Thomson'. 

Who,  who  would  live,  my  Narva,  just  to 
1  neat  he 
This  idle  air,  and  indolently  run, 
Day  after  dav,  the  still  returning  round 
Of  life's  mean  offices,  and  sickly  joys.' 
But  in  the  service  of  mankind  to  be 
A  guardian  nod  below  ;  still  to  employ 
The  mind's,  brave  ardor  in  heroic  arms. 
Such  as  nasty  raise  us  o'er  the  groveling  herd, 
And  make  us  shine  for  ever — that  is  life. 


§  69.     Tlie  same.     S.  Johnson*. 

Reflv.ct     that     life    and    death,    affecting 
sounds, 
Are  onlv  varied  modes  of  endless  being. 
Reflect  that  life,  like  every  other  blessing, 
Derives  its  value  from  its  use  alone  ; 
Nor  for  itself,  but  for  a  nobler  end, 
Th'  Eternal  gave  it,  and  that  end  is  virtue. 
When  inconsistent  with  a  greater  good, 
Reason  command*  to  cavt  the  less  away; 
Thas  life,  with  loss  of  wealth,  is  well  prescn  u. 
And  virtue  cheaply  sav'd  with  loss  of  life. 


§  06.     Character  of  a  good  Kinf.     T.: 
Yes,  we  have  lost  a  father! 

The  greatest  blessing  Heaven  bestows  on  mor- 
tals, 

And  seldom  found  amidst  these  wild-,  of  lime. 

A  good, a  worthy  king ! — Hear  me,  my  Tancred  ! 

And  J  will  tell  thea  in  a  few  plain  words. 

How  he  de>er\'d  that  best,  that  glorious  title. 

'Tis  nought  complex,    lis   clear   as  trutii   and 
virtue.  [ren, 

He  lov'd  his  people,  deem'd  them  all  his  child- 

Thc  good  exalted,  and  depress' d  the  bad  : 

He  spurn'd  the  flattering  crew,  with  scorn  re- 
jected 

Their  .-.mouth  advice,  that  or.K  means  tliem- 
■chemc-s  to  aggrandize  him  into  baseness, 

Well  knowing  that  a  people  in  their  rights 

And  industry  protected  ;   living  safe 

Beneath  the  sacred  shelter  of  the  '. 

EnCOurag'd  in  their  genius,  aru  a.  .. 

And  happy  each  as  he  himself  desei  ■  e  . 

Are  ne'er  ungrateful.     \V  nh  unsparing  hand 

They  will  for  him  provide-:  their  filial  love 

And  confidence  are  hisunilaling  treasury, 

And  every  honest  man  his  faithful  juard". 


r- 


§  :;7.    The  Guilt  of  lad  King?*     Mallet. 
»V  hen  those  whom  Heaven  distinguishes  o'er 
millions, 


§70.     A  Lion  overcome  I y  a  Man.     Lf.f 
The  prince  in  a  lone  court  was  plac'd, 
Unann'd,  all  but  his  hand-,  on  which  he  wore 
A  pair  of  gantlets. 

At  last,  the  door  of  an  old  lion's  den 
Being  drawn  up,  the  horrid  beast  appearU  : 
The  Atones  which   from  his  eye  shot  glairing 

red. 
Made  the  sun  start,  as  the  spectators  thought, 
And  round  them  cast  a  dav  ol  blood  and  death. 
The  prince  walk'd  forward  :  the  large  beast  de- 
cried 
His  prey  ;  and  with  a  roar  that  made  us  pale, 
Flew  fiercely  on  him  :  but  Lytiimachtrs, 
Starting  aside,  avoided  his  first  stroke 
With  a  slight  hurt,  and,  as  the  lion  tnrn'd, 
Thrust  gantlet,  arm  and  all,  imo  kis  thl 
Then  with  Herculean  force   tore  forth  by  the 

roots 
The  foaming,    bloody   tongue  ;  and  while  the 

savage, 
Faint   with   the    loss,    sunk    to    the   bfcfchfog 

earth, 
To    plow  it  with   his   teeth,  your   eonqu'ring 

soldier 
Leap'd  on  his  back,  and  dash'd  his  skull  to 

pieces. 

§  7i.    Chftractei  oj  an  excellent  Man.  .  Rowe 

How  could  my  tongue 

Take  pleasure,  and  b»?  iavUU  in  thy  praise ! 

How 
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IT.uv  could  I  speak  thy  nobk  'ess  of  nature  ! 
Thv  open,  rmnlv  heart,  thy  courage,  constancy 
And  inborn  truth,  unknowing  to  dissemble  ! 
Thou  art  the  man  in  whom  my  soul  delights, 
In  whom,  next  Heaven,  I  trust. 


§  72.     lrtrtue  the  only  true  Source  of  Nolilifu. 

Thomson. 

I  tell  thee,  then,  whoe'er  amidst  the  sons 
Of  reason,  valor,  liberty,  and  virtue, 
Displays  distinguish'd  merit,  is  a  noble 
Of  nature's  own  creating.     Such  have  risen, 
Sprung  from  the  dust,  or  where  had  been  our 

honors  ? 
And  such,  in  radiant  bamls,  will  rise  again 
In  yon  immortal  city;  that,  when  most 
Deprest  bv  fate,  and  near  apparent  ruin, 
Returns,  as  with  an  energy  divine, 
On  her  astonish'd  foes,  and  shakes  them  from 

her. 


s 


The  happy  Effects  of  Misfortune. 

Thomson. 


If  misfortune  comes,  she  brings  along 

The  bravest  virtues.     And  so  many  great 
Illustrious  spirits  have  convers'd  with  woe, 
Have  in  her  school  been  taught,  as  are  enough 
To  consecrate  distress,  and  make  ambition 
liv'n  wish  the  frown  beyond  the  smile  of  for- 
tune. 


5  74.     A  Description  of  the  Morning. 

Otway. 
Wish'd  morning's  come  ;  and  now  upon  the 

plains 
And  distant  mountains,  where  they  feed  their 

flocks, 
The  happy  shepherds  leave  their  homely  huts, 
And  with  their  pipes  proclaim  the  new-born 

day : 
The  lustv'swain  comes  with  his  well-fill'd  scrip 
Of  healthful  vinnds,  which,  when  hunger  calls, 
With  much  content  and  appetite  be  eats, 
To  follow  in  the  field  his  daily  toil, 
And  dress  the  grateful  glebe  that  yields  him 

fruit* : 
The  beasts,  that  under  the  warm  hedges  slept, 
And  weaiher'd  out  the  cold  bleak  night,  are 

up;  .         . 

And,   looking   tow'rds  the  neighbouring  pas- 
tures raise 
Their  voice,  and*  bid  their  fellow  brutes  good- 
morrow  : 
The  cheerful  birds  too  on  the  tops  of  trees 
Assemble  all  in  choirs  -t  and  with,  their  notes 
Salute  and  welcome  up  the  rising  sun. 


§  75.     Another.     I.EE. 
From    amber    shrouds  I   see  the  morning 
rise  ; 
Her  rosy  hands  begin  to  paint  the  skies  ; 
And  now  the  city  emmets  leave  their  hive, 
And  rousing  hinds  to  cheerful  labor  drive  ; 
High  cliffs  and  rocks  are  pleasing  objects  now, 
And  nature  smiles  upon  the  mountain  brow  : 


Thcjovful  binls  salute  the  sun's  approach  : 
The  sun  too  laughs,  and  mounts   his   gaudy 

coach  ; 
While  from  the  car  his  dropping  gems  distil, 
And  all  the  earth,  and  all  the  heavens,  do  smile. 


§  if).     The  charming  Notes  of  the  Nightingale. 

L.EE. 

Thus,  in  some  poplar  shade,  the  nightingale 
With    piercing    moans   docs   her   lost    young 

bewail : 
Which  the  rough  hind  observing,  as  they  lay 
Warm  in  their  downy  nest  had  stolen  awav  : 
Bat  she  in  mournful  sounds  does  still  complain, 
Sings  all  the  night,  though  all  her  songs  are 

vain, 
And  still  renews  her  miserable  strain. 


§  77.     The  same.     RoWE. 
So  when  the  spring  renews  the  flow'ry  field, 
And  warns  the  pregnant  nightingale  to  build  t 
She  seeks  the  safest  shelter  of  the  wood, 
Where  she  mav  trust  her  little  tuneful  brood, 
Where  no   rude  swains   her  shady   cell   may 

know, 
No  serpents  climb,  nor   blasting  winds  may 

blow  : 
Fond  of  the  chosen  place,  she  views  it  o'er, 
Sits  there,  and  wanders  through  the  grove  no 

more ;  , 

Warbling  she  charms  it  each  returning  night, 
And  loves  it  with  a  mother's  dear  delkrht. 


§  78.     A  worthless  Person   can  claim  no  Merit 
from  the  Virtues  of  his  Ancestors.     Rowe. 

Were  honor  to  be.  scann'd  by  long  descent 
From  ancestors  illustrious,  I  could  vaunt 
A  lineage  of  the  greatest ;  and  recount, 
Among  my  fathers,  names  of  ancient  story. 
Heroes  and  godlike  patriots,  whosubdu'd 
The  world  bv  arm-,  and  virtue. 
Hut  that  be  their  own  praise  ; 
Nor  will  I  borrow  merit  from  the  dead. 
Myself  an  undeserver. 


§  79.     The  Love  of  our   Country  the  greatest 
Virtue.  Thomson. 

His  only   plot  was  this:   that,    much  pro- 
vokd, 
He  raU'd  his  vengeful  arm  against  his  coun- 
try : 
And  lo !  the  righteous  gods  have  now  chastis'd 

him 
Even  by    the  hands   of  those  for  whom   he 

fought. 
Whatever  private  views  and  passions  plead, 
No  cause  can  justify  so  black  a  deed  : 
These,  when  the  angry  tempest  clouds  the  soul, 
May  darken  reason  and  her  course  control ; 
But  when  the  prospect  clears,  her  startled  eye 
Must  from  the  treach'rous  gulf  with  horror  fly. 
On  whose  wide  wave  by  stormy  passions  tost, 
So  many  helpless  wretches  have  been  lost. 

Ther. 
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Then  be  this  truth  tlic  star  by  which  we  steer : 
Above  ourselves  uur  country  shall  Lc  dear. 


§  80.    The  same.       W.  WHITEHEAD. 

Learn  hence,  ye  Romans !  on  how  sure  a 
base 

The  patriot  builds  his  happiness;  no  stroke, 
No  keenest,  deadliest  shaft  of  adverse  fate 
<  .ui  make  his  generous  bosom  quite  despair, 
But  that  alone  by  which  his  country  falls. 
Grief  may  to  grief  in  endless  round  succeed, 
And  nature  suffer  when  our  children  bleed: 
*>  it  st  il  1  superior  must  that  hero  prove, 
Whose  first,  best  passion,  is  his  country's  love. 


§  81.  In  what  Philosophy  really  consists. 

Tiiomsox. 

Philosophy  consists  not 

In  airy  schemes  or  idle  speculations. 

The  rule  and  conduct  of  all  social  life 

Is  her  great  province.     Not  in  lonely  cells 

Obscure  she  lurks,  but  holds  her  heavenly  light 

To  senates  and  to  kings,  to  guide  their  councils, 

And  teach  them  to  reform  and  bless  mankind. 

All  policy  but  hers  is  false  and  rotten  ; 

All  valor  not  conducted  by  her  precepts 

Is  a  destroying  fury  sent  from  hell, 

To  plague  unhappy  man,  and  ruin  nations. 


§  82.  Scipio  rcs'oring  the  captive  Princess  to  her 
Royal  Lover.  Thomson. 

What  with  admiration 

Struck  every  heart,  was  this:   A  noble  virgin, 
Conspicuous  far  o'er  all  the  captive  dames, 
Was  mark'd  the  gen'ral's  prize.     She  wept  and 

Uush'd, 
Young,  fresh  and  blooming  like  the  morn.    An 

eye, 
As  when  the  blue  sky  trembles  through  a  cloud 
( )f  purest  white.     A  secret  charm  combin'd 
Her  features,  and  infus'd  enchantment  through 

them; 
Her  shape  was  harmony. — But  eloquence 
Beneath  her  beauty  fails  J  which  seeiu'don  pur- 
pose 
Bv  nature  lavish'd  on  her,  that  mankind 
Might  see  the  virtue  of  a  hero  tried 
Almost  beyond  the  stretch  of  human  force. 
Soft  as  she  pass'd  along,  with  downcast  eyes; 
Where  gentle  sorrows  swell'd,  and  now  ami  then 
Dropp'd  o'er  hermouest  cheek  a  trickling  tear, 
The  Roman  legions  languish'd,  and  hard  war 
Felt  more  than  pity.     Ev'n  their  chief  himself, 
As  on  his  high  tribunal  rais'd  he  sat, 
Turn'd  from  the  dang'rous  sight,  and  chiding 

ask'd 
His  officers,  if  by  this  gift  they  meant 
To  cloud  his  virtue  in  its  very  dawn? 

She  question'd  of  her  birth,   in  trembling  ac- 
cents, 
With  tears,  and  blushes  broken,  told  her  tale. 
But  when  he  found  her  royally  descended, 
Of  her  old  cautive  parents  ijie  sole  joy  : 


And  that  a  '  •  '.Siberian  prince, 

\\iy  lover,  and  belov'd,  forgot  his  chains. 
His  lost  dominions,  and  for  her  alone 
Wept  out  his  tender  soul ;  sudden  the  heart 
Of  this  \otmg,  conqu'ring,  loving,  godlike  Ro- 
man 
Felt  all  tin-  ^reat  divinity  of  virtue. 
His  wishing  youth  stood  check'd,  his  tempting 

pour 
Restrain'd  by  kind  humanity. — At  once 
He  for  her  parents  and  her  lover  call'd. 
The  various  .me;  how  his  troop? 

Look'd   dubious    on,    and   w.juder'd    what   he 

meant ; 
While  stretch"d  below  the  trembling  suppliants 

Fty 
Rack'd  bv  a  thousand  mingling  passions,  fear, 
Hope,  jealousy,  disdain,  submission,  giii-t, 
Anxiety,  and  love,  in  every  shape ; 
To  these  as  different  sentiments  succeeded, 
As  mix'd  einotion> :   when  the  man  divine 
Thus  the  dread  silence  to  the  lover  broke: 
"We   both   are   young,    both  charm'd.      The 

right  of  war 
lias  put  thy  beauteous  mi-tress  in  my  pow'r, 
With  whom  I  could  in  the  most  sacred  ties 
Live  out  a  happy  life:   but  know  that  Romans 
Their  hearts,  as' well  as  enemies,  can  conquer. 
Then  take  her  to  thy  soul ;  and  with  her  take 
Thy  liberty  and  kingdom.     In  return 
I  ask  but  this : — when  you  behold  these  eyes, 
These  charms,  with  transport,  be  a  friend  to 
Rome." 


§  83.  The  Blessings  of  Peace.      Thomson. 

O  Beauteous  Peace  ! 

Sweet  union  of  a  state  !  what  else  but  thou 
Gives  safety*,  strength  and  glory  to  a  people? 
I  bow,  Lord  Con- table,  beneath  the  snow 
Of  many  years;  vet  in  my  breast  revives 
A  youthful  flame".     Methinks  I  see  again 
Those  gentle  days  renew'd,  that  bless'd  our  isle 
Ere  by  this  wasteful  fury  of  division, 
Worse  than  our  iEtna's  most  destructive  fires, 
It  desolated  sunk.     I  see  our  plains 
Unbounded  wa\ing  with  the  sifts  of  harvest : 
Uur  seas   with   commerce  throng'd,   our  busy 

ports 
With  cheerful  toil.     Our  Enna  blooms  afresh; 
Afresh  the  sweets  of  thymy  Hybla  blow. 
Our  nymphs  and  shepherds,  ^sporting  in  each 

vale. 
Inspire  new  song,  and  wake  the  pastoral  reed, 


§  84.  Providence.     THOMSON. 

There  is  a  Pow'r 

Unseen,  that  rules  th'  illimitable  world, 
That  guides  its  motions  from  the  brightest  stat 
To  the  lea*t  dust  of  this  sin-tainted  mould; 
While    man,  who  madly  deems  himself  the 

lord 
Of  all,  is  nought  but  weakness  and  depend-* 

ence. 
This  'acred  truth,  by  sure  experience  taught, 

'3  A  Thou 
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Thou    must  have  learnt  when   wandering  all 

alone, 
Each  bird,  each  insect,  flitting  through  the  sky, 
"Was  more  sufficient  for  itself  than  thou. 


§83.  Prudence.    Thomson*. 

Let  us 

Act  with  cool  prudence,  and  with  manly  tem- 
per, 
Ac  well  as  manly  firmness. 

!inL  magnanimity  to  keep, 
When  most  provok'd,  our  reason  calm  and  clear, 
And  execute  her  will,  from  a  strong  sense 
Of  what  i*  r'mht,  without  the  vulgar  aid 
(  H  heat  and  passion,  which,  tho'  honest,  bear  us 
Often  loo  far. 


§  96.  Description  of  Ships  appearing  at  a  /).'.>- 
tuner,  and approaching  the  Shore.  Drydex 
Guiom.   As  far  as  5  could  east  my  c\es 
Upon  the  sea,  something,  methought,  did  ri>e 
Like  blueish  mists,  which  still  appearing  more, 
Took  dreadful  shapes,  and  thus  mov'd  tow'rds 

the  shore : 
The  object  I  could  tirsi  distinctly  \iew, 
Whs  taB,  straight  trees,  which  on  the  water 

Hew : 
Wings  on  their  sides  instead  of  leaves  did  grow, 
Which  pather'd  all  the  breath  the  winds  could 

blow  ; 
And  at  their  roots  grew  Boating  palaces, 
Whose  out-blow'd  bellies  cut  the  yielding  seas. 
MonUmnta.    What  divine  monsters,  O  ye 

gods!  are  these, 
That  flo.it  in  air,  and  fly  upon  the  seas? 
Came  they  alive,  or  dead, (Upon  the  shore? 
Guiom.  Alas!  they   liv'd  too   sure:    I  heard 

them  roar: 
All  turn'd  their  sides,  and  to  each  other  spoke: 
1  saw  their  word*  break  out  in  fire  and  smoke. 
Sure  'tis  their  voice  that  thunders  from  on  high, 
And  these  the  younger  brothers  of  the  sky  : 
Deaf  with  the  noise,  I  took  my  hasty  flight; 
No  mortal  courage  can  support  the  fright. 


And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 
And  shoot  a  chilness  to  my  trembling  heart. 


5  87.    Virtue  preferable  to  Tlank.     Rowk. 
What  tho'  no  gaudy  title*  grace  my  birth; 
Titles,  the  servile  courtier's  lean  reward! 
Sometimes  the  pay  of  virtue,  but  more  oft 
'1  he  hire  which  greatness  gives  to  slaves  and  sy- 

copha 
Yet  Heaven,  that  made  me  honest,  made  me 

more 
Than  e'er  a  king  did  when  he  made  a  lord. 


$S8. 


Description  of  an  antient  Cathedral. 

COXGRBVE. 

Tl'S  dreadful: 

How  rev' rend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile 
V-  hose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  I 
To  b»-ar  aloft  its  arch'd  and  ponderous  roof, 
15\  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immove- 
able! 
Looking  tranquillity  ;  it  *trikc«  an  awe 
And  terror  to  my  aching  sight!  The  tomb? 

END  OF  THE 


§  BO.    Description  of  a  Triumph.       Lee. 

II r.  comes,  and  with  a  port  so  proud, 

As  if  he  had  subdu'd  the  spacious  world: 
And  all  Sinope's  streets  are  till'd  with  such 
A  glut  of  people,  \ou  would  think  some  god 
Had  conquer d  in  their  cause,  and  them  thus 

rnnk'd, 
That  he  might  make  his  entrance  on  their  heads! 
While   from    the   scaffold--,    windows,    tops  of 

houses, 
Are  cast  such  gaudy  show'rs  of  garlands  down, 
That  ev'n  the  crowd  appear  like  conquerors, 
And  the  whole  city  seems  like  one  \ast  meadow 
Set  all  with  flow'rs,  a-  a  clear  heaven  with  stars. 
Nay,  as  I  have  heard,  ere  he  the  city  enter'd, 
Your  subjects  lin'd  the  way  for  many  furlongs; 
The  \er\  tree1-  bore  men:  and  as  our  God, 
When  from  the  portal  of  the  east  he  dawns, 
To  welcome  him  with  all  their  warbling  throats 
And  prune  their  feathers  in  his  golden  beams  ; 
So  did  your  subjects,  in  their  gaudy  trim, 
Upon  the  pendant  branches  speak  his  praise. 
Mothers,  who  eoverd  all  the  banks  beneath, 
Did  rob  the  crying  infants  of  the  breast, 
Pointing  Ziphares  out,  to  make  them  smile; 
And  climbing  boys  stood  on  their  fathers'  shoul- 
ders. 
Answering  their  shouting  sires  with  tender  cries> 
To  make  the  concert  up  of  general  joy. 


§  90.  A  Shephcrd'i  Life  happier  than  a  King's. 

Hill. 
Th'  unbusied  shepherd,  stretch'd  beneath  the 

hawthorn,  - 

His  careless  limbs  thrown  out  in  wanton  ease, 
With    thoughtless    gnze    perusing   the  arch'd 

heavens, 
And  idly  whistling  while  his  sheep  feed  round 

him, 
Enjoys  a  sweeter  shade  than  that  of  canopies 
Hemm'd  in  with  cares,  and  shook  by  storms  of 

treason. 


§01.    Virtue  its  own  Heieard.     Rowe. 
GreaT  mhids,  like  Heav'n,  are  pleas'd  with 
doing  good, 
Though  tiie  ungrateful  subjects  of  their  favors 
Are  barren  in  return.     Virtue  does  still 
With  scorn  the  mercenary  world  regard, 
Where  abject  souk  do  good,  and  hope  reward. 
Above  the  worthless  trophies  man  can  raise, 
She  seeks  not  honor,  wealth,  nor  airy  praise. 
But  with  herself,  herself  the  goddess  pays. 


§92- 


No  Difficulties  insuperable  to  the  Prudent 
and  lira  ■-.  Rowe. 

The  wise  and  active  conquer  difficulties 
By  daring  to  attempt  them:  sloth  and  folly 
Shiver  and  shrink  at  sight  of  toil  and  hazard, 
And  make  th'  impossibility  they  fear. 

THIRD  BOOK, 
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BOOK    THE    FOURTH: 


SENTIMENTAL,  LYRICAL,  AND  LUDICROUS. 


CONSISTING    OF 


ODES,  Sonnets,  Classical  Songs,  Ancient  and  Modern  Ballads,  Comic- Tales,  Epi- 
grams, Epitaphs,  various  amusing  little  Poems,  Prologues,  and  Epilogues. 


§  1.  L' ALLEGRO.        Milton, 


Hi 


LENCE,  loathed  Melancholy, 

Of  Cerherus  and  blackest  Midnighbborn, 

In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 

'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights 
unholy ; 

Find  out  some  uncouth  cell, 

Where  brooding  darkness  spreads  his  jealous 
wings, 

And  the  night-raven  sings; 

There,  under  ebon  shades,  and  low-brow'd  rocks, 

As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 

J  n  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 

But  come,  thou  goddess,  fair  and  free. 

In  heav'n  yclep'd  Euphrosyne, 

And  by  men  heart-easing  Mirth, 

Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth, 

With  two  sister  Graces  more, 

To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore ; 

Or  whether  (as  some  sages  sing) 

The  frolic  wind  that  breathes  die  spring, 

Zephyr,  with  Aurora  playing, 

As  he  met  her  once  a-Maying, 

Th.ere  on  beds  of  violets  blue, 

And  fresh-blown  roses  wash'd  in  dew, 

Fill'd  her  with  thee,  a  daughter  fair, 

So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair; 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 

Jest  and  youthful  jollity,  «« 

Quips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 

Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 

Such  as  nana:  on  Hebe's  cheek, 

And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek; 


Sport,  that  wrinkled  care  derides, 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides : 
Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go, 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe,  •" 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty} 
And,  if  I  give  the  honor  due, 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 
To  live  with  her  and  live  with  thee, 
In  unreproved  pleasures  free; 
To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And  singing,  startle  the  dull  night, 
From  his  watch-tow'r  in  the  skies. 
Till  the  dapple  dawn  doth  rise; 
Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow, 
And  at  my  window  bid  good-morrow, 
Through  the  sweet-brier  or  the  vine, 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine : 
While  the  cock  with/lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin, 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn-door, 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before; 
Oft  list'ning  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumb'ring  morn, 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill, 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill: 
Some  tune  walking,  not  unseen, 
By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 
Right  against  the^eas^em  gate, 
Where  the  great  stlft.begins  his  state, 
Rob'd  in  flames,  and  amber  light, 
The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight; 
While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand 
WhisiLs  o'er  the  furrow'd  land, 
£A8 
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inging  blitlic, 
•■  mower  whets  his  scythe, 

Ar.d  i-'v'rv  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
I  oder  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

i  hath  caught  ne\*  pleasures 
%\  hilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures; 
Russet  lawn-,  and  tallow-  grej  ( 
Where  the  nibbling  Socks  do  stray; 
Mountains,  on  whqie  barren  breast 
rl  he  lab* ring  clouds  do  often  rest; 
>ws  trim,  with  daisies  pied, 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide. 
Tow'rs  and  battlements  it  sees, 
Bosoin'd  high  in  tufted  trees, 
"\\  here  perhaps  sonic  beauty  lies, 
The  (  ynosure  of  neighb'ring  eyes. 
Hard  by,  i  bimney  smokes 

From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks, 
"\\  here  Corydon  and  Thyrsia  met, 
Are  at  their  savor-,  dinner  set 
Of  herbs,  and  or  tier  country  messes, 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses: 
And  th-.n  in  haste  her  bow'rslie  leaves, 
WithThestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves; 
Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead, 
To  the  tann'dh  aveoek  iji  the  mead, 
Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite, 
\\  hen  the  merry  hills  ring  round, 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 
To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid, 
Dancing  in  the  chequer'd  shade  ; 
And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
On  a  sunshine  holy-day, 
Till  the  live-long  day-fight  fail ; 
Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale, 
M  ith  stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 
How  fain.  Mnb'the  junkets  cat ; 
She  was  pinch'd  and  pall'd,  she  said, 
And  by  the  fryer's  lanthorn  led  ; 
Telia  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat, 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set, 
H  h- !».  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom, 
His  shadowy  Rail  hath  thresh'd  the  <>orn, 
1  hat  ten  day-lab* rere  could  not  end  ; 
I  ben  lies  bun  down  tin.  lubber  liend, 

And,  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 
ii asks  at  the  fire  his  hairv  strength  ; 
And  crop  full  out  of  doors  he  flings, 

■-  hrs-t  cock  hi:  matin  rings. 
Thus  done  the  tabs ,  to  bed  the>  creep, 
B\  whisp'ring  winds  toon  lull  li  asleep, 
low* red  cities  please  us  then. 
And  the  btosy  hum  of  men, 
U  iiere  throngs  of  knight*  and  barons  bold 
In  weeds  of  peace  higg  triumphs  hold, 
With  store  of  ladles,  whose  bright  e\es 

and  fudge  tlie  prize 
Of  .Wit,  or  arms,  -'rule  both  contend 
To  win  her  .  horn  all  commend  ■ 

There  let  Hymen  oft  ap]  »r 
rn  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clear, 
And  pompj  and  feast,  and  revelry, 
V.  ith  mask,  and  antique  pageantry^ 
.Such  sights  03  youthful  poets  dream 
unmet  eves  by  haunted  stream. 


Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 

[f  Jonsons  learned  sock  be  on, 

Or  sweetest  Sbakspeare,  Fancy's  child, 

Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

And  ever  against  eating  cares, 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs, 

Married  to  immortal  verse, 

Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce, 

In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 

\\  ith  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning. 

The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running ; 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 

The  hidden  soul  of  harmony; 

That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  head 

From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 

Of  heap'd  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 

Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 

Of  Pluto,   to  have  cpiite  set  free 

His  half-regain'd  Eurydice. 

These  delights,  if  thou  canst  give, 

Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 


§.'.  II.  PENSKIIOSO.     Milton. 

Hkxck,  vain  deluding  joys, 
The  brood  of  folly,  without  father  bred, 

How  little  you  bested, 
Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys! 

Dwell  in  some  idle  brain, 
And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess. 
As  thick  and  numberless 
As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sun-beam?, 
Or  likest  hovering  dreams. 

The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus'  train. 
But  hail,  thou  Goddess  sage  and  holy  L 
Hail,  divinest  Melancholy! 
Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight ; 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 
O'erlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue  ; 
Black,  hut  such  as  in  esteem 
Prince  Menmon's  sister  might  beseem: 
( )r  that  starr'd  Kthiop  queen  that  strove 
To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 
Tin'  sca-nymphs,  and  their  powers  offended : 
Vet  thou  art  higher  far  descended; 
Thee  bright-hair' d  Vesta  long  of  yore 
To  solitary  Saturn  bore; 
His  daughter  she  (in  Saturn's  reign 
Sir  h  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain ) 
Oft  in  glimmering  bowers  and  glades 
1  le  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 
Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove, 
While  \c-t  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove, 
Come,  pensive  Nun,  devout  and  pure, 
Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure, 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain, 
Flowing  with  majestic  train, 
And  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn, 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 
Come,  but  keep  thv  wonted  state, 
With  even  step,  and  musing  gait, 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes; 

There- 
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Then*,  held  in  holy  passion  still, 
Forge]  thyself  to  marble,  till 
With  ;i  sad  leaden  downward  cast 

Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast  : 

And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace  and  Quiet, 

Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  Gods  dotbodict, 

And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring 
Ay  round  about  Jove's  altars  sing: 
And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 
That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure, 
lint  first  and  chiefest  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  von  soars  on  golden  wing, 
Guiding  the.  fiery-wheeled  throne, 
The  cherub  Contemplation  ; 
And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along, 
'Leas  Philomel  will  deign  a  song, 
Jn  her  sweet,  saddest  plight, 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night, 
While  Cyuthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke, 
Gently  o'er  th'  accustom'd  oak  ; 
Sweet  bird  that  shunn  st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  ' 
Thee,  chauntress,  oft  the  woods  among 
1  WOO,  to  hear  thy  even-song. 
And  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  tile  dry  smooth-shaven  green, 
To  behold  the  wand'ring  moon, 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon, 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way, 
And  nit,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud.  • 
Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
1  hear  the  far-off  curfeu  sound 
Over  some  wide  water  d  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar  ; 
Or,  if  the  air  will  not  permit, 
Some  still  removed  place  will  sit, 
A\"here  glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit- a  gloom, 
Par  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 
Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm, 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm  : 
Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour, 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tow'r, 
W  here  1  may  put-watch  the  Bear 
"With  thrice  great  Hermes,  or  unsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds,  or  what  vast  rcgifms  hold 
The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshy  nook  : 
And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground,   - 
Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
With  planet,  or  with  element. 
Sometime  let  gorgeous  tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by, 
Presenting  Thebes  or  Pelops'  line, 
Or  else  the  tale  of  Trov  divine-, 
Or  what  (though  rare)' of  later  age 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskin"  d  stage, 
But,  O  sad  Virgin,  that  thy  po\v*r 
Might  raise  Musams  from  his  bow'r, 
Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 
Such  notes  as  warbled  to  the  string, 
Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek, 
And  made  Hell  grant  what  love  did  seek, 


Or  call  up  him  that  left  half  told 

'I  Ik  vtorN  of  Cainbuscan  bold. 

Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarsif  , 

And  who  bad  ( 'an.ice  to  wife, 

That  own'd  the  virtuous  ring  and 

And  of  the  \ypndrona  horse  of  bi 

On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride  j 

And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 

In  sage  and  solemn  tuues  have  sung, 

Of  turneys  and  of  trophic.-,  hung. 

Of  forests,  and  enchantments  drear, 

\A  here  more  i-  meant  than  meets  the  eai 

'I  hus,  night,  oft  sec  me  in  thy  paie  career, 

Till  silver-suited  morn  appear, 

Nor  triokt  aiid  frouue'd  as  she  ivas  wont 

With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt, 

Bui  kercheft  in  a  cornel}  cloud, 

W  Ink  rocking  winds, are pipiug loud* 

Or  usher'd  with  .;  show'r  -till 

When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill, 

Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves,  . 

\\  nil  minute  drops  from  oil' the  eaves. 

And  -.vlieii  the  sun  begins  to  fling 

His  flaring  beam-,  me,  goddess,  bring 

To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 

And  shadows  brown  that  Sylvan  loves, 

Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak, 

"W "here  the  rude  ax  with  heaved  stroke: 

Was  never  heard  the  nvmphs  to  daunt, 

Or  fright  them  from  their  hallo .v'd  haunt. 

There  in  (dose  covert  bv  sOme  brooks 

Where  no  profoner  eye  may  look, 

]  lide  me  from  day's  garish  eye, 

While  the  bee  with  honied  thigh, 

That  at  her  ilow'ry  work  doth  sing, 

And  the  waters  murmuring, 

With  such  concert  as  they  keep, 

Entice  the  dewy-featberd  sleep  ; 

And  let  some  strange,  mysterious  dream 

Wave  at  his  wings  an  airv  stream 

Of  lively  portraiture  display'd 

Softly  on  mv  eye-lids  laid. 

And,  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 

Above,  about,  or  underneath, 

Sent  by  sonic  spirit  to  mortals  good, 

Or  th'  unseen  Genius  of  the  wood. 

But  let  mv  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale, 

And  love  the  high  embowed  roof, 

With  antique  pillars  massy  proof, 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim,  religious  light. 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  Mow, 

To  the  full-voic  (I  quire  below, 

In  service  high,  and  anthems  clear, 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear,  . 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies 

And  bring  all  Heaven  before  mine  eye-. 

And  may  at  last  mv  weary  4ge 

Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 

The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 

Where  I  may  sit  and  rightlv  spell 

Ofev'ry  star  that  heaven  doth  shew, 

And  ev'rv  herb  that  sips  the  dew  ; 

Till  old  experience  do  attain 

To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

These  pleasures,  Melancholy,  give. 

And  I  vvhh  thee  will  choose  to  live, 

3  A  3  §  3, 
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$3.     LYCIDAS.     Milton. 
Yet  once  more,   O  ye   Laurels,   and   once 
more, 
Ye  Myrtles  brown,  •with  Ivy  never  sere, 
Ioni'  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude, 
And  with  i'ore'd  fingers  rude, 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year ; 
Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear. 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due, 
For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime, 
Young  Lvcidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer: 
W  ho  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas?  he  Knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhime. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  wat'rv  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
W  ithout  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well, 
That    from    beneath    the    seat   of   Jove  doth 

spring, 
Bepn,  and  somewhat  loudlv  sweep  the  string. 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse, 
So  may  some  gentle  Muse 
With  lucky  words  favor  my  destin'd  urn; 
And,  as  she  passes,  turn, 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 
For  we  were  nurst  upon  the  self-same  hill, 
Fed  the  same  flock,  by  fountain,  shade  and  rill. 

Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appear' d 
Under  the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  morn, 
We  drove  afield,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  grey-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
Batt'ning  our  nocks  with  the   fresh  dews   of 

night, 
Oft  till  the  star  that  rose  at  evening  bright 
Tow'rd  heaven's  descent  had  slop'd  his   wes- 

t'ring  wheel. 
Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 
Tempcr'd  to  the  oaten  flute  ; 
Rough  Satyrs  dane'd,  and   Fauns  with  cloven 

heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long, 
And  old  Damaetis  lov'd  to  hear  our  song. 

But,    O  the   heavy  change  !  now  thou  art 

gone, 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return  ! 
Thee,  Shepherd,   thee  the  woods,  and  desert 

,         caves 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'er- 

grown, 
And  all  their  echoes,  mourn. 
The  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green, 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 
Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 
As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose, 
Or  taint-worm  to  the  weaning  herds  that  graze  ; 
Or   frost  to  flow'rs,    that  their  gay  wardrobe 

wear, 
,  When  first  the  white-thorn  blows  ; 
Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherds'  ear. 

Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorse- 
less deep 
Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas? 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep, 
Where  your  old  Bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie, 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 
Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wisard  stream  : 
Ah  me,  1  fondly  dream ! 


Had  ye  been  there — for  what  could  that  have 

done ! 
What   could   the   Muse  herself  that   Orpheus 

bore, 
The  Muse  herself  for  her  enchanting  son, 
Whom  universal  nature  did  lament, 
When  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 
His  gorv  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore? 

Alas!  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted  shepherd's  trade, 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse? 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nea>ra's  hair? 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days; 
Rut  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 
Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  th' abhorred  shears, 
And  slits   the   thiiwspun    life.      But  not    the 

praise, 
Phoebus   replied,    and   touch'd   my  trembling 

ears ;  , 

Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 
Nor  in  the  glist'ring  foil, 
Set  off  to  th'  world :  nor  in  broad  rumor  lies, 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes, 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove: 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 
Of  so  much  fame  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed.     - 

O  fountain  Arethuse,  and  thou  honor'd  flood, 
Smooth  sliding  Mincius,  crown'd  with  vocal 

reeds, 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood  : 
.  But  now  my  oat  proceeds, 
And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  sea 
That  came  in  Neptune's  plea ; 
He  ask'd  the  waves,  and  ask'd  the  felon  w  inds, 
What  hard    mishap  hath  doom'd  this   gentle 

swain  ? 
And  question'd  ev'ry  gust  of  rugged  winds 
That  blows  from  oft  each  beaked  promontory; 
They  knew  not  of  his  story, 
And  sage  Hippodntcs  their  answer  brings, 
That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dungeon  stray'd, 
The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  play'd, 
It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark 
Built  in  th'  eclipse,  and  rigg'd  with  curses  dark, 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 
Next   Camus,   reverend  sire!    went  footing 

slow, 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedtre, 
Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 
Like   to   that  sanguine   flow'r  inscrib'd    with 

woe. 
Ah!    who   hath   reft   (quoth  he)   ray  dearest 

pledge? 
Last  came,  and  last  did  go, 
The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake: 
Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain, 
(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain) 
He  shook  his  mitred  locks,  and  stern  bespake, 
How  well  could  I  have  spar'd  for  thee,  young 
swain, 

Enow 
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Know  of  such  as  for  their  bellies'  sake 

Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold  ! 
Of  oilier  care  they  little  reck'niog  make. 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearer  -  (east, 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  gnesl  ; 
lilind  months!   that  scarce   themselves  know 

how  to  hold  [ieist 

A  sheep-hook,  or  have  learn'd  aught  else  the 
That  to  the  faithful  herdman's  art  belongs! 
What  wrecks  it  them  ?   What  need  thej  :  Tiny 

are  sped  ; 
And,  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flash]  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw  : 

\T!ie  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  ar--  not  fed, 
But  swom  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they 
draw. 
Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  coutagion  spread  : 
Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privv  paw 
•*    Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said, 
But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 
Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smites  no  more. 

Return,  Alpheus,  the  dread  voice  is  past. 
That   shrunk    thy    streams ;    return,     Sicilian 

Muse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  hid  them  hither  east 
Their  bells,  and  flowrets  of  a  thousand  hues. 
Ye  vallies  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,   and  wanton  winds,   and   gushing 

brooks, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  .-.wart  star  sparely  looks, 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamell'd  eyes, 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  show'rs, 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  riow'rs, 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine, 
The  white-pink,  and  the  pansy  freakt  with  jet, 
The  slowing  violet, 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well  attir'd  woodbine, 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head. 
And  every  rlow'r  that  sad  embroidery  wears  : 
Bid  Amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 
And  dafiadillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears, 
To  strew  the  laureat  hearse  where  Lycid'  lies. 
For  so  to  interpose  a  little  ease, 
Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise. 
Ah  me!  Whilst  theethe  shores,  and  sounding  seas 
A\  ash  far  away,  where'er  thy  hones  are  hurl'd, 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  whelming  tide 
Yisit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world  ; 
( )r  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 
Sleep's!  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old, 
W  here  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount 
Looks  tow'rd  Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold  ; 
Look  homeward  Angel  now,   and  melt  with 

ruth  : 
And,  O  ye  Dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth. 

Weep  no  more,  woful  shepherds,  weep  no 
For  Lycidas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead  :       [more, 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  wat'ry  fioor ; 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head,        [ore 
And  tricks  his  beams ,  and  with  new-spangled 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky  ; 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high, 
Through  the  dear  might  or'  him   that  walk'd 
the  waves, 


Where  other  groves  and  other  ktr '-rims  along, 

With  nectar  pure  his  OOZY  locks  he  la-.      , 

And  hears  the  unexpressive nuptial  song. 
In  the  Most  kingdoms  meek  ofjoy  and  love. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  Saints  above. 

In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies, 
That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  move, 
Aral  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 
Now.  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more; 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  genius  of  the  shore, 
Ih thy  large  recompense,  and  shall  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood, 

Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  th'  oaks  and 
rills, 
While  the  still  morn  went  out  with  sandals  grey, 
He  touch'd  the  tender  stops  of  various  q 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lav  : 
And  now  the  sun  had  atretch'd  out  all  the  hill-, 
And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay  ; 
At. last  he  rose  and  twitch  d  his  mantle  blue: 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new. 


§  4.     Virtue,  Wisdom,  a/id  Contemplation. 

MlLTOX. 

Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  Virtue  would 
By   her   own   radiant   light,    though  sun   and 

moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk.     And  Wisdom's  self 
Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude, 
Where  with  her  best  nurse,  Contemplation, 
She  plumes  her  feathers  and  lets  -row  her  wings, 
That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 
Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair'd. 
He  that  has  light  within  his  own  cleat  breast 
May  sit  i'  th'  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day : 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul,  and  foul  thoughts, 
Henighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun  ; 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon. 


§  5.     Meditation  and  Beauty.     Mtlton. 

Musixg  Meditation  most  affects 
The  pensive  secrecy  of  desert  cell, 
Far  from  the  cheerful  haunt  of  men  and  herds-, 
And  sits  as  safe  as  in  a  senate-house  ; 
For  who  would  rob  a  hermit  of  his  weeds. 
His  few  books,  or  his  beads,  or  maple  dish, 
Or  do  his  grey  hairs  any  violence  : 
But  Beauty,  like  the  fair  Hesperian  tree 
Laden  with  blooming  iiold,  had  need  the  guard 
Of  dragon  watch,  with  uninchanted  eve, 
To  save  her  blossoms,  and  defend  her  fruit 
From  the  rash  hand  of  bold  incontinence. 


§  6.     Chastity.     Miltont. 
She  that  has  that,  is  clad  in  complete  steel. 
And  like  a  quiver'd  nvmph  with  arrows  keen 
May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbour'd  heaths, 
Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds, 
Where  through  the  sacred  rays  of  chastity, 
No  savage,  fierce  bandite,  or  mountaineer, 
Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity  : 
Yea  there,  where  very. desolation  dwells, 
By   grots,    and    caverns    shagg'd   with  horrid 

shades, 
She  may  pass  on  with  unhlench'd  majesty, 
Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or* in  presumption. 

J  A  4  Some 
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Some  say  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night, 
.  or  lire,  by  l.i'.vr.  or  moorish  fen, 

..  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost, 
Thai  breaks  his  magic  chains  ai  curfcu  time, 
No  goblin,  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine, 
Hath  hurtful  pow'r  o'er  true  virginity. 
J  to  you  believe  me  vet,  or  shall  I  call 
Antiquity  from  the  old  schools  of  Greece 
To  testify  the  anas  of  chastity  ? 
Hence  had  the  huntress  Dim'  her  dread  bow, 
Fair 'silver-shafted  queen,  for  evefchas 
Wherewith  she  tam'd  the  brinded  lioness 
And  spotted  mountain  pard,  but  set  at  nought 
The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid  ;  gods  and  men 
I'ear'd  her  stern  frown,  and  she  was  queen  o'  th' 

woods. 
\\  hat  was  the  snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield, 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquer'd  virgin, 
W  herewith  she  freez'd  her  foes  to  congcat'd 

stone,  • 

But  rigid  looks  of  chaste  austerity, 
And  noble  grace,  that  dash'd  brute  violence 
"W  ith  sudden  adoration  and  blank  awe  r 
So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  Chastity, 
That,  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  >o, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her, 
Driving  Jar  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt, 
And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision, 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear, 
Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 
Begin1  to  cast  a  beam  on  th  outward  shape, 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the*  mind, 
And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence, 
Till  all  be  made  immortal  :   but  when  lust, 
By  undhaste  looks,  loose  gestures,  and  foul  talk, 
But  most  by  lewd  and  lavish  act  of  sin, 
in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts, 
1  lie  soid  grows  clotted  by  contagtorr, 
Imbodies,  and  imbrutis,  till  she  quite  lose 
'[  be  divine  property  ofhernrst  being. 
Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomv  shadows  damp 
Oft  :->•.  u  in  chamel  vault-,  and  sepulchre  , 
Lingering  and  sitting  by  a  new-made  gnu  e, 
As  loath  to  leave  the  brdv  that  ir  lov'd, 
And  link'd  itself  by  can  al  sensuality 
To  a  degenerate  and  degraded  state. 


§7-     Philosophy.     MlLTOH. 

How  charming  is  divine  Philosophy  ! 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectur'd  sweets, 
W  here  no  crude  surfeit  reign- 1 


§8.     True  Lilerty.     MllTOW. 
-Thvk  Liberty 


Is  lost;  which  always  with  right  reason  dwells 
T-wiun'd,  and  from  her  hath  no  dividual  being 
Reason  in  man  obscur'd  or  not  obey'd, 

Immediately  inordinate  desires 
And  upstart  passions  catch  the  government 
From  reason,  and  to  servitude  reduce 
Man,  till  then  free. 


§  j).  Powers  of  Body  mid  Mind.     Milton. 
Oh  how  comely  it  is,  and  how  reviving 
To  the  spirits  of  just  men.  Ions;  opprcss'd. 
When  God  into  the  hands  of  their  deliverer 
Put    in\  incible  might, 

To  quell  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  th'  op"presv>r. 
The  brute  and  boisterous  force  of  violent  men, 
I'ardv  and  industrious  to  support 
Tyrannic  power,  but  raging  to  pursue 
The  righteous,  and  all  such  as  honor  trtith  ! 
He  all  their  ammunition 
And  feats  of  war  defeats  ; 
With  plain  heroic  magnitude  of  mind, 
And  celestial  \  igor  ann'd, 
Their  armories  and  magazines  contemns, 
Renders  them  useless,  while 
With  winged  expedition, 
Swift  as  the  lightning  glance,  he  executes 
His  errand  on  the  wicked,  who,  surpris'd, 
Lose  then  defence,  distracted  and  amaz'd. 


§  10.     On  Shohspi'ure.     Miltoht. 

What  needs  my  Shakspeare  for  his  honor' d, 
bones 
The  labor  of  an  age  hrpiled  stones, 
Or  that  his  hallow'd  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  starry-pointing  pyramid? 
Dear  son  of  memory  !  great  heir  of  fame  ! 
What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy 
Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment  [name  ? 
Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument. 
For  whilst  to  th'  shame  of  slow-endeavouring 

art 
Thv  easy  numbers  flow,  and  that  each  heart 
Hath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book 
Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took, 
Then  thou  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving, 
Dest  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiv- 
ing ; 
And  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  doth  lie, 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 


§11.     Song:  on  May  Morning.     Mii.tov. 
Now   the   bright   morning-star,    day's    har- 
binger, 
Comes  daOcirta  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The   flow'ry    May.   who   from   her  green   lap 

throw  - 
The  yellow  cowslip,  and  the  pale  primrose. 
Hail,  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire  ! 
Woods  and  grov<  3  are  of  thy  dressing, 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  ble 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  earlj  song, 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 


§12.      Virtue  find  Evil.     Milton. 
Virtu  1.  may  be  assail'd,  but  never  hurt, 
Surpris'd  by  unjust  force,  but  not  inthrnll'd  r 
Yea,   even   that   which    mischief  meant  most 

harm, 
Shall  in  the  happy  trial  prove  mast  glory  ; 
But  evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil, 
And  mix  no  more  with  goodness,  when  at  last, 
Gather'd  like  scum,  and  settled  to  itself, 
It  shall  be  in  eternal  restles*  change 

Self. 
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Self  fed,  and  self-consumed  :  if  this  fail, 
The  pillar' d  firmament  is  rottenness, 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble. 


§  13.   Patience.         Milton. 
Many  are  the  sayings  of  the  wise, 
Tn  ancient  and  in  modem  hooks  inroll'd, 
Extolling  Patience  as  the  truest  fortitude; 
And  to  the  bearing  well  of  all  calamities, 
All  chances  incident  to  man's  frail  life, 
Consolatories  writ  [sought, 

With  studied  argument,  and  much  persuasion 
Lenient  of  grief  and  anxious  thought; 
Hut  with  th  afflicted,  in  bis  pangs,  their  sound 
Little  prevails,  or  rather  seems  a  tune 
Harsh,  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  his  com- 
Unless  he  feel  within  [plaint ; 

Some  source  of  consolation  from  above, 
Secret  refreshings,  that  repair  his  strength, 
And  fainting  spirits  uphold. 


§  14.  Sonnet :  on  his  deceased  Wife.  Milton. 

Metijoi'ght  1  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 
Brought  to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the  grave, 

Whom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glad  husband 
gave,  [faint 

Rescued  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  and 
Mine,  as  whom  wash'd  from  spit  of  child-bed 

Purification  in  the  old  law  did  save,      [taint. 

And  such,  as  yet  once  more  1  trust  to  have 
Full  suht  of  her  in  heaven  without  restraint, 
Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind: 

Her  face  was  veil'd,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 

Love,    sweetness,    goodness,    in    her    person 
shin'd 
So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight. 
But,  oh!  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclind,  [night. 
I  wak'd,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my 


§  15.  Spirits.     Milton. 

Spirits,  when  they  please, 

Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both;  so  soft 
And  uncom  pounded  is  their  essence  pure; 
Not  tied  or  manacled  with  joint  or  limb, 
Nor  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones, 
Like  cumbrous  flesh ;  but  in  what  shape  thev 

choose, 
Dilated  or  condens'd,  bright  or  obscure, 
Can  execute  their- airv  purposes, 
And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil. 


§  16.     Pain.     Milton. 

What  avails  [with  Pain. 

Valour  or  strength,  though  matchless,  quell'd 
A\  inch  all  subdues, and  makes  remiss  the  hands 
( )1  mightiest?  Sense  of  pleasure  wc  may  well 
S|wre  out  of  life,  perhaps,  and  not  repine; 
But  live  content,  which  is  the  calmest  life  : 
But  pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 
Of  evils!  and,  excessive,  overturns 
All  patience.  ' 

§17-     Hypocrisy.        Milton. 
Neither  man  nor  angel  can  discern 
Hj^socrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks' 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone, 
By  his  permissive  will  thro' heaven  and  earth' 


And  oft  tho'  Wisdom  wake,  Suspicion  bleeps 
At  \\  isdom's  gate,  and  to  Simplicity  [ill 

Resigns  her  charge,  while  Goodness  thinks  mj 
Where  no  ill  seems. 


§  18.    The  I.udif  reproving  Comus.      Milton. 

I  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments, 
And  virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride. 
Impostor!  do  not  charge  most  innocent  Nature, 
As  if  she  would  her  children  should  he  riotous 
\V  ith  her  abundance  !  she,  good  caterer, 
Means  her  provision  only  to  the  good, 
That  live  according  to  her  sober  laws, 
And  holv  dictate  of  spare  Temperance: 
If  every  just  man,  that  now  pines  with  want. 
Had  but  a  moderate  and  beseeming  share 
Of  that  which  lewdlv-pamper'd  lu\urv 
No* neaps  upon  some  few  with  vast  excess, 
Nature's  lull  blessings  would  be  well  dispens'd 
In  unsuperfluous  even  proportion, 
And  she  no  w  hit  encumber' d  with  her  store, 
And  then  the  giver  would  he  better  thank'd, 
His  praise  due  paid;  for  swinish  gluttony 
Ne'er  looks  to  Heaven  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast. 
But  with  besotted,  base  ingratitude 
Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder.     Shall  I  go 

on? 
Or  have  I  said  enough  ?  To  him  that  dares 
Arm  his   profane  tongue  with   contemptuous 

words 
Against  the  sun-clad  pow'r  of  Chastity, 
Fain  would  k  something  say,  yet  to  what  end? 
Thou  hast  not  ear,  nor  soul  to  apprehend 
The  sublime  notion,  and  high  mystery 
That  must  be  utter'd  to  unfold  the  sage 
And  serious  doctrine  of  Virginity, 
And  thou  art  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  not  know 
More  happiness  than  this  thy  present  lot. 
Enjoy  your  dear  wit,  and  gay  rhetoric, 
That  hath  so  well  been  taught  her  dazzling  fence. 
Thou  art  not  fit  to  hear  thyself  convine'd; 
Yet  should  I  try,  the  uncontrolled  worth 
Of  this  pure  cause  would  kindle  my  rapt  spirits 
To  such  a  flame  of  sacred  vehemence, 
That  dumb  thing-,  would  be  mov'dtosympathize. 
And  the  brute  earth  would  lend  her  nerves,  and 

shake, 
Till  all  the  magic  structures,  rcar'd  so  high., 
Were  shatter' d  into  heaps  o'er  thy  false  head. 


§19.     Sonnet  to  the  Nightingale.      Milton. 

O  nightingale,  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 

Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  still. 
Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover's  heart  dost  fill. 
While  the  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  .May. 

Thv  liquid  notes,"  that  close  the  eye  of  day, 
First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo's  bill, 
Portend  success  in  love;  oh  if  Jove's  will 
Have  link'd  that  amorous  pow'r  to  thy  soft  lay, 

Now  timely  sing,  ere  tho  rude  bird  of  hate 
Foretelmy  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  nigh, 

As  thou  from  vear  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 
For  my  relief,  yet  hadst  no  reason  why  : 

Whether  the  muse  or  love  call  thee  his  mate, 
Both  them  1  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I. 
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§20.      T.cko  :  A  Song.       Mii.to.v. 
SwiBT  Echo,  sweetest   nymph!  that  liv'st 
"Within  thy  airy  shell,  [unseen 

Bv  slow  Meander's  maigenl  green, 
And  in  the  violet-embroider'd  vale, 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  niourneth  well ; 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are? 

Oil  if  thou  have 
Hide  them  in  some  flow'ry  cave, 
Tell  me  but  where, 
Sweet  queen  of  parley,  daughter  of  the  sphere ! 
So  may  st  thou  be  translated,  to  the  skies, 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  Hcav'n's  har- 
monies. 


VARIOUS  DESCRIPTIONS  FROM 
SPENSER. 

§21.    Adonis's  Garden. 

Btjt  were  it  not  that  Time  their  troublcr  is, 
All  that  in  this  delightful  garden  grows 

Should  happy  be,  and  have  immortal  bliss : 
For  here  all  plenty  and  all  pleasure  flowes, 
And  sweet  lo\  e  gentle  fts  emongst  them  throws, 

Without  fell  rancour,  or  fond  jealousie ; 
Frankly  each  paramour  his  leman  knows, 

Each  bird  his  mate ;  ne  any  does  envie 
Their  goodly  merriment,  and  gay  felicitie. 

Right  in  the  middest  of  that  paradise 
There  stood  a  stately  mount,  on  whose  round 
top 
A  gloomy  grove  of  myrtle  trees  did  rise, 
"Whose  shadie  boughs  sharp  Steele  did  never  lop, 
Nor  wicked  beasts  their  tender  buds  did  crop  : 

But,  like  a  girlond  compassed  the  hight, 
And  from  their  fruitfull  sides  sweet  guines  did 
drop, 
That  all  the  ground  with  precious  dew  be- 
dight,     - 
Threw  forth  most  dainty  odours,  and  most  sweet 
delight! 
And,  in  the  thickest  covert  in  that  shade, 
There  was  a  pleasant  arbour,  not  by  art, 
But  of  the  trees  own  inclination  made, 
Which  knitting   their  rankc  branches  part  to 

part, 
\\  ith  wanton  ivie-twine  entail'd  athwart, 

And  eglantine  and  caprisfolc  emong, 
Fashion'a  above  within  her  inmost  part, 

That  neither  Phoebus'  beams  could  through 
them  throng, 
Nor  JEolus'  sharp  blast  could  work  them  any 
wrong. 
And  all  about  grew  every  sort  of  flowre, 
To  which  sad  lovers  were  transform'd  of  yore; 

Fresh  Hyacinthus,  Phoebus'  paramoure, 
And  dearest  love;- 

Foolish  Narcisse,  that  likes  the  wat'ry  shore; 
Sad  Aramanthus,  made  a  flowre  but  late; 
Sad  Aramanthus,  in  whose  purple  gore 

Mcseemes  I  see  Amintas  wretched  fate, 
To  whom  sweet  poets  verse  hath  given  endless 
date. 


§  22.     Affections. 

How  great  a  toil  to  stem  the  raging  flood. 

When  beauty  stirs  the  mass  of  youthful  blood! 

When  the  swoln  veins  with  circling  torrents 

rise, 
And  softer  passions  speak  thro'  wishing  eyes! 
The  voice  of  reason's  drown'd;  in  vain  it  speaks, 
When  hasty  anger  dyes  the  gloomy  cheeks; 
And  vengeful  pride  hurries  the  mortal  on 
To  deeds  unheard,  and  cruelties  unknown. 
Then  'gan  the  Palmer  thus  :  Most  wretched 
man, 
That  to  affections  does  the  bridle  lend : 

In  their  beginning  they  are  weak  and  wan, 
But  soon,  thro'  surlrance,  growe  to  fearfullend  ; 
Winks  they  are  weak,  betimes  with  them  con- 
tend : 
For  when  they  once  to  perfect  strength  do 
growe, 
Strong   warres  they  make,  and  cruel    batt'ry 
bend 
'Gainst  fort  of  reason,  it  to  ovorthrowe : 
Wrath,  jealousy,  grief,  love,  this  'squire  have 
laid  thus  lowe. 
Wrath,  jealousy,  grief,  love,  do  thus  expcll ; 
Wrath  is  a  fire,  and  jealousy  a  weed ; 

Grief  is  a  flood,  and  love  a  monster  fell ; 
The  fire  of  sparke,  the  weed  of  little  seed, 
The  flood  of  drops,  the  monster  filth  did  breeil : 
But  sparks,  seed,  drops,  and  filth  do   thus 
decay ; 
The  sparks  soon  quench,  the  springing  seed  out- 
weed, 
The  drops  dry  up,  and  filth  wipe  clean  away ; 
So  shall  wrath,  jealousy,  grief,  love,  die  and 
decay. 

§  23.     Ambition. 
A  rout  of  people  there  assembled  were, 
Of  every  sort  and  nation  under  sky, 

Which  with  great  uprore  preassed,  to  draw 
near 
To  th'  upper  part,  where  was  advanced  hie 
A  stately  seat  of  soveraigne  majestic, 

And  thereon  sate  a  woman  gorgeous  gay, 
And  ricnly  clad  in  robes  of  royaltie, 

That  never  earthly  prince  in  such  array 
His  glory  did  enchaunce,  and  pompous  pride 
display. 
Her  face  right  wondrous  faire  did  seem  to  be, 
That  her  broad  beauties  beam  great  brightness 
threw 
Through  the  dim  shade,  that  all  men  there 
might  see: 
Vet  was  not  that  same  her  own  native  hew, 
But  wrought  by  art;  and  counterfeited  shew, 
Thereby  more  lovers  unto  her  to  call ; 
Nath'less,  more  heavenly  faire  in  deed  and  view 
She  by  creation  was,  till  she  did  fall; 
Thenceforth  she  sought  for  helps  to  clokc  her 

crimes  withall. 
There,  as  in  glist'ring  glory  she  did  sit, 
She  held  a  great  gold  chain  ylinked  well, 

Whose  upper  end  to  highest  heaven  was  knit, 
And  lower  part  did  reach  to  lowest  hell ; 
Ami  all  that  prcase  did  round  about  her  swelt, 
To  catchen  hold  of  that  long  chaine,  thereby 

To 
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To  climb  aloft,  and  others  to  exeell ; 

That  was  Ambition,  rash  desire  to  stie ; 
And  ev'ry  link  thereof  a  step  of  dignitie. 

Some  thonght  to  raise  themselves  to  high 
degree 
ByViches  and  unrighteous  reward  ; 

Some  bv  close  should'ring,  some  by  flattcree  ; 
Others  through  friends,  others  for  base  reward  ; 
And  all,  by  wrong  ways,  for  themselves   prc- 
par'd. 
Those  that  were  up  themselves,  kept  others 
lowc ; 
Those  that  were  lowe  themselves  held  others 
herd, 
Ne  suffer'd  them  to  rise,  or  greater  growe  ; 
But  every  one  did  strive  his   fellow  down  to 
throwc. 

O  sacred  hunger  of  ambitious  mindes, 
And  impotent  desire  of  men  to  raigne ! 

Who  neither  dread  of  God,  that  de\  ils  bindes, 
Nor  lawesof  men  that  commonweals  containe, 
Nor  bands  of  nature,  that  wild  beasts  restraine, 

Can  keep  from  outrage,  and  from  doing  wrong, 
Where  they  may  hope  a  kingdom  to  obtaine, 

No  faith  so  firm,  no  trust  can  be  so  strong, 
No  love  so  lasting  then,  that  may  enduren  long- 


§  24.     Anguish. 

What  equal  torment  to  the  griefe  of  minde, 
And  pyning  anguish  hid  in  gentle  heart, 

That  inlv  feeds  itself  with  thoughts  unkinde, 
And  nourisheth  her  own  consuming  smart? 
What  medicine  c:u\  any  leaches  art 

Yield  such  a  sore,  that  doth  her  grievance 
And  will  to  none  her  maladie  impart?      [hide, 


§  25.     Arbour. 

And  over  him  art  striveing  to  compaire 
Wiih  nature,  did  an  arbour  green  dispred, 

Framed  with  wanton  ivie,  flowering  faire, 
Thro'  which  the  fragrant  eglantine  did  spred 
His  pricking  amies,  entayl'd  with  roses  red, 

Which  dainty  odours  round  about  him  threw; 
And  all  within  with  flowres  was  garnished, 

That,  when  mild  Zephyrus  emongst  them 
blew,  • 

Did  breathe  out  bounteous  smells,  and  painted 
colors  shew. 


§  26.     Acaricc. 

Ann  greedy  Avarice  by  him  did  ride, 
Upon  a  camel  loaden  all  with  gold  ; 

Two  iron  coffers  hung  on  either  side, 
With  precious  metall  full  as  they  might  hold, 
And  in  bis  lap  a  heap  of  coin  he  told  ; 

For  of  his  wicked  pelf  his  god  he  made, 
And  unto  hell  himself  for  money  sold  : 

Accursed  usury  was  all  his  trade,        [waide. 
And  right  and  wrong  vlike  in  equall  balance 

At  last  he  came  into  a  gloomy  glade,    [light, 
Cover  d  with  boughs  and  shrubs  from  heaven's 

W  hercas  he  sitting  found,  in  secret  shade, 
An  uncouth,  salvage,  and  uncivill  wight, 


Of  uricsly  Lew,  :md  foul  ill-favour' d  sight ; 
His  tact-  with  Miioake  was  tann'd,  and  eyes 
were  blear'd ; 
His  head  and  beard  with  soot  were  ill  bedtghu 
His  coale-black  hat  ids  did  seem  to  haw  been 
sear'd 
In  smithe's   fire-speting   forge,  and   nails  like 
claws  appear'd. 

His  iron  coat,  all  overgrown  with  rust, 
Was  underneath  enveloped  with  gold, 

Whose  glistring  gloss,  darkened  with  filthy 
dust, 
Well  it  appeared  to  have  been  of  old 
A  work  of  rich  entaUe,  and  curious  mould. 

Woven  with  anticks,  and  wild  'imagery ; 
And  in  his  lap  a  mass  of  coine  be  told, 

And  turn'd  upside  down,  to  feed  his  eye, 
And  covetous  desire,  with  his  huge  treasury. 

And  round  about  him  lay,  on  everv  side, 
Great  heaps  of  gold,  that  never  could  be  spent; 

Of  which,  some  were  ore  not  purifide 
Of  Mulciber's  devouring  element; 
Some  others  were  new  driven,  and  distent 

Into  great  ingots,  and  to  wedges  square; 
Some  in  round  plates  withouten  monument; 

But  most  were  stampt,  and  in  their  metall 
bare 
The  antick  shapes  of  kings  and  Caesars  strange 
and  rare. 


§  27.  BashJ'ulness. 

The  whiles  the  fairie  knight  did  eiitertaine 
Another  damsel  of  that  gentle  crew 

That  was  ri<rht  faire,  and  modest  of  demaine, 
But  that  too  oft  she  chang'd  her  native  hue. 
Strange  was  her  tire,  and  all  her  garments  blue, 

Close  round  about  her  tuckt,  with  many  a 
plight: 
Upon  her  fist,  the  bird  that  shunneth  view, 

And  keeps  in  coverts  close  from  living  wight. 
Did  sit,  as  if  asham'd  how  rude  Dan  did  her  dight. 

So  long  as  Guyon  with  her  commun'd, 
Unto  the  ground  she  cast  her  modest  eye, 

And  ever  and  anone,  with  rosie  red, 
The  bash  full  blood  her  snowy  cheeks  did  die, 
And  her  became  as  polish'd  ivorie, 

Which  cunning  craftsman's  hand  hath  over« 
laid 
With  fair  vcrmillion,  or  pure  lastery. 
Great  wonder  had  the  knight  to  see  the  maid 
So  strangely  passioned,  and  to  her  gently  said  ; 

Fairdamsell,  seemeth  by  your  troubled  cheare 
That  either  me  too  bold  yee  weene,  this  wise 

You  to  molest,  or  other  ill  to  feare, . 
That  in  the  secret  of  your  heart  close  Ives, 
From  whence  it  doth,  as  cloud  from  sea,  arise. 

If  it  be  I,  of  pardon  I  you  pray; 
But  if  ought  else  that  I  mote  not  devise, 

I  will  (if  please  you  it  discme)  assay 
To  ease  you  of  that  ill,  so  wisely  as  I  may. 

She  answer'd  nought,  but  more  abasht  for 

shame, 

Held  down  her  head,  the  whiles  her  lovely  face 

The  flushing  blood  with  blushing  did  inflame, 

And  the  strong  passion  niarr'd  her  modest  grace, 

That 
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That  Guvon  man  ail'd  at  her  uncouth  case  : 

Till  Alma  him  bespake.  Why  wonder  \ce, 
Fair  sir,  at  that  which  vou  so  much  unbrace? 

She  i<  the  fountaine  of  your  modes  u-c  : 
You  shame-fae'd  ure,  but  Shame-facdness  itself 
is  shee. 

Another. 

And  next  to  her  satcgoodlv  Shamc-fac'dness : 
Ne  ever  durst  her  eyes  from  ground  im-rearc, 

Nc  ever  once  did  look  up  from  her  dre;o, 
As  if  some  blame  of  evil  she  did  feaic, 

That  in  her  cheek  made  roses  oft  appcare. 


§  28.     Bcautu. 
Nought  is  there  under  heav'n's  wide  hollow- 

That  moves  more  dear  compassion  of  mind. 
Than  beauty  brought  t'  unworthy  wretched- 

By  envy's  snares  or  fortune's  freaks  unkind  : 
I,  wheth  •:  lately  through  her  brightness  blind, 

Or  through  allegiance  and  fast  fi 
Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  womankind, 

Feel  my  heart  pie  red  with  so  great  agnnv, 
When  such  I  see,  that  all  for  pity  1  could  die. 

Efisoons  there  Stepped  forth 
A  goodly  lady,  clad  in  hunters  weed, 
That  seem'd  to  be  a  woman  of  great  worth, 
And  by  her  stately  portance  borne  of  heavenh 
birth. 

Her  face  so  fiur,  as  flesh  it  seemed  not, 
But  heavenly  portraict  of  bright  angel?  biew. 

Clear  as  the  sky  withouten  blame  or  blot, 
Through  goodly  mixture  of  complexions  dew, 
And  in  her  cheeks  the  vermilT  red  did  shew 

Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  fillies  shed, 
The  which  ambrosial  odours  from  them  threw, 

And  gazers  sense  with  double  pleasure  fed, 
Able  to  heal  the  sick,  and  to  revive  the  dead. 

In  her  fair  eyes  two  living  lamps  did  flame, 
Kindled  above,  at  th'  heavenly  Maker's  light, 

And  darted  fiery  beams  oat  of  the  same, 
So  passing  pearceant,  and  so  wondrous  bright, 
That  quite  bereav'd  the  rash  beholders  of  their 
sight : 

In  them  the  blinded  god  his  lustful  fire. 
To  kindle  oft  assay'd,  but  had  no  might ; 

For,  with  dread  majesty,  and  awful  ire, 
She  broke  his  wanton  darts,  and  quenched  base 
desire. 

Nought  under  heaven  so  strongly  doth  allure 
The  sense  of  man,  and  all  his  mind  po 

As  beauty  -  love-bait,  that  doth  procure 
'  ■  -    it  warrior"  of  their  rigour  to  repn 
And  mighty  hands  forget  their  manliness, 

Drawn  with  the  pow'rof  an  heart-robbingeye, 
And  wrapt  in  fetters  of  a  golden  trc-s, 

That  can  with  melting  pleasatice  mollify 
Their   harden'd    hearts,   enur'd   to   blood  and 

cruelty. 
-     Sowhilomelearn'd  that  mighty  Jewish  swain, 
Each  of  whose  locksdid  match  a  man  of  might, 

To  lay  his  spoils  before  his  leman's  rr 


So  abo  did  the  great  Celcan  kni_,ht, 

For  bis  love's  sake,  his  lion's  skin  Undicht 

And  so  did  warlike  Antony  neglect 
Tile  world's  whole  rule,  for  Cleopatra's  iight. 
Such  wondrous  pow'  re  has  women's  fair  aspect. 

To  captive  men,  and  make  them  all  the  world 
reject. 


§  l'i).     Boar. 
Axd  then  two  boar?  with  rankling  malice 
met, 
Their  goary  sides,  fresh  bleeding,  fiercely  fret. 

Till,  breathless  both,  themselves  aside  retire. 
Where  foaming  wroth  their  cruel  tufks   they 
whet, 
And  trample  th'  earth  the  while  they  may- 
respire  : 
Then  back  to  fight  again,  new  breathed  and 
entire. 


§30.       Boner  of  Bliss. 

Thence  passing  forth,  they  shortly  do  arrive 
Whereat  the  Bower  of  Bliss  was  situate  ; 

A  place  pick'd  out  by  choice  of  best  alive, 
That  nature's  work  by  art  can  imitate; 
In  which  whatever  in  this  wordly  ^tate 

Is  sweet  and  pleasing  unto  living  sense, 
Or  that  may  daintiest  fantasie  aggrate, 

Was  poured  forth  with  plentiful  dispense) 
And  made  there  to  abound  with  lavish  affluence, 

Goodly  it  was  enclosed  round  about. 
As  well  their  enter' d  guests  to  keep  within, 

As  those  unruly  beasts  to  hold  without  ; 
Yet  was  the  fence  thereof  but  weak  and  thin  : 
Nought  fear'd  their  force  that  fortilage  to  win, 

But  wisdom's  now  re  and  .temperance's  might, 
By  which  the  mightiest  things  efforced  bin  : 

And  eke  the  gate  was  wrought  of  suhstance 
light, 
Rather  for  pleasure  than  for  battery  or  fight. 

It  framed  was  of  precious  yvory, 
That  seem'd  a  work  of  admirable  wit ; 

And  therein  all  the  famous  hi.-tone 
Of  Jason  and  Medaa  n.as  ywrit? 
Her  mighty  charmes,  her  furious  loving  fit. 

His  goodly  conquest  of  the  golden  fleece. 
Hi-  falsed  faith,  and  love  to  lightly  flit, 

The  wondrcd  Argo,  which  invent' rous  pecce 
First  through  the  i'uxian  seas  bore  all  the  flovv'r 
of  Greece. 

Ye  might  have  -een  the  frothy  billowcs  fry 
Under  the  ship,  as  thorough  them  she  went, 

That  seemed  waxes  were  into  yvory, 
Or  yvorv  into  the  waves  were  sent : 
And  other  where  the  snowy  substance  sprcnt. 
With  vermill-like  the  boyes   bloud  therein 
shed, 
A  piteous  spectacle  did  represent ; 
And  othcrwhUes  with  gold  besprinkeled, 
It  seem'd  th'  enchanted  flame  which  did  Creusa 
wed. 
All  this  and  more  might  in  this  goodlj 
13'.  read  :  that  ever  open  stood  to  ul 

Which 
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Which  thither  cum*;  but  iu  the  porch  there 

.•\  comely  rwrsonage  of  stature  trill , 

And  Beniblancc  pleasing  more  than  natural, 

That  travellers  to  him  seem'd  to  ifiiico  ; 
His  looser  garments  to  the  ground  did  tall. 

And  ftew  about  his  heels  in  wanton  wise, 
Not  lit  iur  speedy  pace  or  manly  exercise. 

The  foe  of  life,  that  pood  envies  to  all, 

That  secretiv  doth  us  procure  to  fall, 
Through  guileful  semblauhcc  which  he  makes 

us  see, 
He  of  this  garden  had  the  governall, 

And  Pleasure's  jwirter  was  devis'd  ro  be, 
Holding  a  steffe  in  hand  for  more  formalitie. 

Thus  being  entred,  they  behold  arouud 
A  large  and  spatious  plaine  on  every  sidc 

Strow'd  with  pleasaunce,  whose  faire  grassie 
ground 
Mantled  with  green,  and  goodly  beatifide 
Willi  all  tlw  ornaments  of  Floraes  pride, 

Wherewith  her  mother  Art,  a*  halt"  in  scornc 
Of  niggard  Nature,  like-  a  pompous  bride, 

Did  deck  her,  and  too  lavishly  adorne, 
When  forth  from  virgin  bowre  she  comes  in  th' 
early  niorne. 

Tliereto  the  heavens  always  joviall, 
Look)  on  them  lovely,  still  in  stedfast  state, 

Ne  suffered  storme  nor  frost  on  them  to  fall, 
Their  tender  buds  or  leaves  to  violate, 
Nor  scorching  heat,  nor  cold  intemperate, 

T  afflict   the  creatures   which    therein  did 
dwell. 
But  the  mild  air  with  season  moderate 

Gently  attempred  and  disposed  so  well, 
That  still   it  breathed   forth  sweet   spirit  and 
wholesome  smell. 

More  sweet  and  wholesome  than  the  pleasant 
hill 
Of  Hhodope,  on  which  the  nymph  that  bore 

A  giant-babe,  herselfe  for  griete  did  kill; 
Or  the  Thessalian  Tempe,  v. lure  of  yore 
Faire  Daphne  Phcebus'  heart  with  lovedidgore; 

Or  Id. i,  where  the  gods  lov'd  to  repaire, 
When-ever  they  their  heavenly  bowres  forlore; 

Or  sweet  Parnate,  the  haunt  of  muses  faire; 
Or  Eden,  if  that  aught  with  Eden  mote  compare. 

Till  that  he  came  unto  another  gate, 
No  gate,  but  like  one,  beeing  goodly  flight    ' 

With  boughes  and  branches,  which  did  broad 
dilate, 
Their  clasping  amies,  in  wanton  wreathings in- 
tricate. 

So  fashioned  a  porch  with  rare  divise, 
Archt  n\t-r  head  with  an  embracing  vine, 
\\  hose  bunches  hanging  dmvne,  seem'd  to 

entice 
All  passers  by  to  taste  their  lushious  wine, 
And  did  themselves  into  their  hands  incline., 
As  freely  offering  to  be  gathered  : 

deep  empurpled  as  the  hyacint, 
Some  as  the.  ru'uine  laughing,  sweetly  red. 
Some  like  fair  emeruudes  not  vet  ripened. 

And  them  amongst,  some  were  of  hurnishtgold. 
So  made  by  art,  to  beautifie  the  rest,, 


Which  did  themselves  amongst  the  leaves  en- 
fold, 
As  lurking  from  the  view  of  covetous  gue>t, 
Thai  the  weak  boughes,  with  mi  rich  load  op- 

prest, 
Did  bow  adown  a^  over-burthened. 

There  th-  most, dainty  paradise  on  ground, 
Itself  doth  offer  to  his  SQber  eye, 

in  which  all  pleasures  plentiously  alxmnd, 
And  none  does  others  happiness  envie  : 
The  painted  tlowres,  the  trees  upshooting  hie, 

The  dalesfor  shade,  the  hills  for  breathingplacej 
The  trembling  groves  the  crystal]  running  byj 

And  thai  which  all  fair  works  doth  most  ug- 
sracc, 
The  art  which  wrought  it  all  appeared  inno  place. 

One  would  hav  e  thought  (so  cunningly  the  rude 
And  scorned  parts  were  mingled  with  the  fine) 

That  Nature  had  for  wantonness  ensude 
Art,  and  that  Art  at  Nature  did  repine; 
So  striveing  each  the  other  to  undermine, 

Each  did  the  other's  wcirk  more  beautify; 
So  differing  both  in  willcs,  agreed  in  fine: 

So  all  agreed  through  sweet  diversitie, 
Thib  garden  to  adorne  with  all  varietie. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all,  a  fountaine  stood, 
Of  richest  substance  that  on  earth  might  be, 

So  pure  and  shiny,  that  the  silver  flood 
Through  every chanriell  running,  one  might  see  j 
Most  goodly  it  with  pure  hnagcree 

Was  over-wrought,  and  shapes  of  naked  boyes, 
Of  which  some,  seem'd  with  lively  jollitee 

To  fly  about,  playing  their  wanton  toyes, 
While  others  did  themselves  embay  in  li'iuid 
joyes. 

And  over  all,  of  purest  gold,  was  spred 
A  trayle  of  ivie  in  his  native  hew : 

For  the  rich  metall  was  so  coloured, 
That  wight  that  did  not  well  advised  view, 
Would  surely  deem  it  to  be  ivie  true : 

Low  his  lasciv  ious  amies  adowne  did  creep, 
That  themselves  dipping  in  the  silver  dew, 

Their  fleecie.  flowres  they  tenderly  did  steepe, 
Which  drops  of  crystall  seem'd  for  wantonness 
to  weepe. 

Infinite  streames  continually  did  well 
Out  of  this  fountaine,  sweet  and  faire  to  see, 

The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fell, 
And  shortly  grew  to  so  great  quantities 
That  like  a  little  lake  it  seem'd  to  bee; 

Whose  depth  exceeded  not  threecubits  height. 
That  through  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom 
see 

All  pav'd  beneath  with  jaspersNhiningbright. 
That  seem'd  the  fountaine  in  that  sea  did  *ayle 
upright. 

And  all  the  margent  round  about  was  set 
With  shady  lawreii-irees,  thence  to  defend 

The  sunny  beames,  which  on  the  billow-  bet, 
And  those  which  therein  bathed,  mote  offend. 


§31.  Bower  of  Protfus. 
His  bowre  i-  in  the  bottom  of  the  mahie, 
Under  a  mightv  rock,  'gainst  which  do  rave 
The  roaring  bifiows-in  their  proud  disdaine  j 
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That  with  ilie  angry  working  of  the  wave, 
Therein  ia  eaten  out  an  hollow  cave, 

That  seems  rough  mason's  hand,  with  engine 
keen, 
I  fad  long  while  laboured  it  to  engrave  : 

rhere  was  his  wonne.  tie  li\ing  wight  was 
seen, 
Save  an -.Id  nymph,  bight  Panope,  to  keep  it 
clean. 


$33.  Bull. 
As  salvage  bull,  whom  two  fierce  mastires 
bait, 
W  hen  rancour  doth  with  rage  him  once  begorc, 

Forgets  \s  ith  wane  ward  them  to  await, 
But  with  his  dreadful  horns  them  drives  afore, 

Or  ding-  aloft,  or  treads  down  in  the  flore, 
Breathing  out  wrath,  and  bellowing  out  dis- 
daine. 
That  all  the  forest  quakes  to  hear  him  roar. 

Another. 
A*  two  fierce  bulls,  that  strive  the  rule  to  get 
Ol  all  the  herd,  meet  with  so  hideous  maine, 
That  both  rebutted,  tumble  on  the  plaint- : 
So  these  two  champions  to  the  ground  were 
feld. 

Another. 
Like  a  wild  bull,  that  being  at  a  bav, 
Is  baited  of  a  mastiff  and  a  hound,       _ . 

And  a  curre-dog,  that  do  him  sharp  assay 
On  e\ery  side,  and  beat  about  him  round  ; 
But  most  the  curre,  barking  with  bitter  sound, 
And  creeping  still  behind,  doth  him  incum- 
ber, 
That  in  chauffe  he  digs  the  trampled  ground, 
And  threats  his  horns,  and  bellows  like  the 
thunder. 


§  33.   Calumny. 

It  is  a  monster  bred  of  hellish  race, 
Then  answer' d  he,  which  often  had  annoy' d 
Good  knights  and  ladies  true,  and  many  else 

destroy 'd. 
Of  Cerberus  whylome  he  was  begot, 
And  fell  Chimacra  in  her  darksome  den, 

Through  foule  commixture  of  his  filthy  blot, 
Where  he  was  fostred  long  in  Stygian  fen, 
Till  he  to  perfect  ripeness  grew,  and  then 

Into  thi->  wicked  world  lie  forth  was  sent, 
To  be  the  plague  and  scourge  of  wretched* men  : 

\\  horn  with  vile  tongue  and  venemous  intent 
111  sore  doth  wound,  and  bite,  and  cruelly  tor- 
ment. 


§  34.   Cannon. 
As  when  the  devilish  iron  engine  wrought 
In  deepest  hell,  and  fram'd  by  furies'  skill, 
With  windy  nitre  and  quick  sulphur  fraught, 

And  ramm'd  with  bullet  round  ordain'd  to  kill, 
Conceiveth  fire,  the  heavens  it  doth  fill 

With  thundering  noise,  and  all  the  aire  doth 
choke, 
That  none  can  breath,  nor  see,  nor  bear,  at  will, 
Thro'   smouldry  cloud  of  duskish   stinking 
smoke, 
That  th'  only  breath  lum  daunt?  who   hath 
escapt  his  stroke. 


§  3.5.   Charity. 
She  was  a  woman  in  her  freshest  age, 
Of  wondrous  beauty,  and  of  bountie  rare, 

\\  ith  goodly  grace  and  comely  personage, 
That  was  on  earth  not  easy  to  compare  ; 
Full  of  great  love,  but  Cupid's  wanton  snarr 
As  hell  she  hated,  chast  in  work  and  will ; 
Her  neck  and  breasts  were  ever  open  bare, 
That  aye  thereof  her  babes  might  suck  their" 
fill; 
The  rest  was  all  in  yellow  robes  arraied  still. 

A  multitude  of  babes  about  her  hang, 
Phing  their  snorts,  that  joy'd  her  to  behold, 
Jin  still  she 
and  young. 

But  thrust  them  forth  still,  as  they  wcxed  old  : 
And  on  her  head  she  wore  a  tire  of  gold, 
Adorn'd  with  gemmes  and  owches  wondrous 
fair, 
Whose  passing  price  uneath  was  to  be  told; 

And  by  her  side  there  sate  a  gentle  pair 
Oi  turtle  doves,  she  sitting  in  an  ivory  chairc- 


it  joy  < 
Wboin  still  she  fed,  whilst  they  were  weak 


§  36.   Concord. 
But  lovely  concord,  and  most  sacred  peace, 
Doth  nourish  virtue,  and  fast  friendship  breeder ; 
Weake  she  makes  strong,  and  strong  things 
does  increase, 
Till  it  the  pitch  of  highest  praise  exceeds. 

Brave  be  her  warres,  as  honourable  deedes, 
By  which  she  triumphs  over  ire  and  pride, 
And  winnes  an  olive  girlond  for  her  meeds. 


§  37.    Contemplation. 

There  they  doe  find  that  godly  aged  sire. 
With  snowy  locks  adown  his  shoulders  shed, 

As  hoarie  front  with  spangles  doth  attire 
The  mossy  branches  of  an  oak  half  dead. 
Each  bone  might  through  his  body  well  be  read\ 

And  every  sinew  seen  through  hi.->  long  fast: 
For  nought  he  car'd,  his  carcase  long  unfed; 

His  mind  was  full  of  spiritual  repast. 
And  pyn'd  his  flesh  to  keep  his  body  lowe  an*} 
chaste. 


§  38.   Cupid. 
Like  a  Cupfdo  on  Idaian  hill, 
When  having  laid  his  cruel  bowe  away, 

And  mortal  arrows,  wherewith  he  doth  fill 
The  world  with  wondrous  spoils  and  bloodir 

prey : 
With  his  faire  mother  he  him  dights  to  play, 

And  with  his  goodly  sisters,  graces  three ; 
The  goddesse  pleased  with  his  wanton  play, 

Suffers  herself  through  sleep  beguil'd  to  be. 
The  whiles  the  other  ladies  mind  their  merry 
glee. 
First,  she  him  sought  in  court  where  most  he 
used 
Whylome  to  haunt,  but  there  she  found  him 
not; 
But  many  there  she  found,  which  sore  ac- 
cused 
His  falsehood,  and  with  foule  infamous  blot, 
His  cruel  deeds  and  wicked  wflea  uid  spot: 

L»ies 
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Ladies  and  lords  she  every-where  mote  hear 
Complaining,  how  with  his  empoysned  shot 
Their  worul  hearts  he  wounded  had  whyleare, 

And  so  had  left  them  languishing  'twixt  hope 
and  l'care. 

She  then  the  cities  sought  from  gate  to  gate, 
Ami  ev'ry  one  did  ask,  did  he  him  see  ; 

And  every  one  her  answer'd,  and  too  late 
He  had  him  seen,  and  felt  the  crueltie 
Of  his  sharp  darts,  and  hot  artillerie ; 

And  every  one  threw  forth  reproaches  rife 
Of  his  mischievous  deeds,  and  said,  that  hee 

Was  the  disturber  of  all  civil  life, 
The  enemie  of  peace,  and  author  of  all  strife. 

Then  in  the  country  she  ahroad  him  sought, 
And  in  the  rural  cottages  enquired  : 

Where  also  many  plaints  to  her  were  brought, 
How   he  their   heedless  hearts   with  love  had 

fired, 
And  false  venim  thorough  their  veines  inspired  ; 

And  eke  the  gentle  shepheard  swaine*,  which 
sate 
Keeping  their  fleecy  flocks,  as  thev  were  hired, 

She  sweetly  heard  complainc,  both  how  and 
what 
Her  sonnc  had  to  them  doen  ;  yet  she  did  smile 
thereat. 

And  at  the  upper  end  r..rfhe  faire  towne, 
There  was  an  altar  built  of  precious  stone, 

Of  passing  value,  and  of  great  renowne, 
On  which  there  stood  an  image  all  alone, 
Of  massie  gold,  which  with  hisown  light  shone; 

And  wings  it  had  with  sundry  colours  dight, 
More  sundry  colours  than  the  proud  pavone 

Hears  in  his  boasted  fan,  or  Iris  bright, 
When  her  discolour'd  bow  she  spreads  through 
heaven  bright. 

Blindfold  he  was,  and  in  his  cruel  fist 
A  mortal  bow  andarrowes  keen  did  hold, 

With  which  he  shot  at  random  when  he  list: 
Some  headed  with  sad  lead,  some  with  pure 

gold 
(Ah,  man!  beware  how  thou  those  darts  be- 
hold). 

A  wounded  dragon  under  him  did  lie, 
Whose  hideous  tayle  his  left  foot  did  enfold, 

And  with  a  shaft  was  shot  through  cyther  eye, 
That  no  man  forth  could  draw,  ne  no  man  re- 
medy. 

Next  after  her,  the  winged  god  himself 
Came  riding  on  a  lyon  ravenous, 

Taught  to  obey  the  menage  of  that  elfe, 
That  man  and  beast  with  powre  imperious 
Subdueth  to  his  kingdom  tyrannous  : 

His  blindiold  eyes  he  had  awhile  unbind, 
That  his  proud  spoyle  of  that  same  dolorous 

Fair  dame  he  might  behold  in  perfect  kind ; 
Which  seen  he  much  rejoyceth  in  his  cruel 
mind. 

Of  which  full  proud,  himself  up-rearing  hye, 
He  looked  round  about  with  stern  disdaine ; 

And  did  survey  his  goodly  company; 
And  marshalling  the  evil  ordered  traine, 
With  thatrthe  darts  which  his  right  hand  did 
straine, 

Full  dreadfully  he  shook,  that  all  did  quake, 


And  clapt  on  high  his  coloured  wings  twaine. 

That  all  iii»  many  it  afrraidedid  make  •. 
Though  binding  him  againe,  his  waj  he  forth 
did  take. 


§  39.     Danger. 

With  him  went  Danger/  cloth'd  in  ragged 
weed, 
Made  of  a  bcares  skyn,  that  him  more  dreadful 
made : 
Yet  his  own  face  was  dreadful,  nedid  need 
Strange  horror,  to  deform  his  grie^lv  shade  ; 
A  net  in  th*  one  hand,  and  a  rusty  blade 

In  th' other  was  :  thismischiefc,  that  mishap; 
With  th'  one  his  foes  he  threatened  to  invade. 

With  th'other  he  is  friends  meant  to  enwrap: 
For,  whom  he  could  not  kill,  he  practis'dno 
entrap. 

Another. 

Rut  in  the  porch  did  ever  more  abide 
An  hideous  giant,  dredful  to  behold, 

That  stopt  the  entrance  with  his  spacious 
stride; 
And  with  the  terror  of  his  countenance  bold, 
Full  many  did  affray,  that  else  faine  enter  would. 

His  name  was  Danger,  dreaded  over  all, 
Who  day  and  nis;ht  did  watch  and  duly  ward, 

From  fearful  cowards  entrance  to  forstall, 
And   faint-heart  fooles,  whom  show  of  perill 

hard 
Could  terrific  from  Fortune's  faire  award  J 

For,  oftentimes,  faint  hearts  at'iirst  espiall 
Of  his  grim  face,were  from  approaching  scar'd  ; 

Unworthy  they  of  grace,  whom  one  cleniall 
Excludes  from   faire  hope,  withouten  further 
triall. 

Yet  many  doughty  heroes,  often  tride 
In  greater  perils  to  be  stout  and  bold, 

Durst  not  the  sterness  of  his  look  abide ; 
But  soon  as  they  his  countenance  behold, 
Began  to  faint,  and  feel  their  courage  cold. 

Again,  some  other,  that  in  hard  assaies 
WTere  cowards  known,  and  little  count  did  hold. 
Either  through  gifts,  or  guile,  or  such  like  waies, 
Crept  in  by -stooping  lowe,  or  stealing  of  the 
kaieti. 


§  40.    Day-lreak. 

By  this,  the  northern  waggoner  had  set 
His  sevenfold  teme  behind  the  stedfast  sUr, 

That  was  in  ocean  waves  yet  never  wet. 
But  firme  is  fixt,  and  sendeth  light  from  far 
To  all,  that  in  the  wide  deep  wandering  are : 

And  chearful  Chaunticlere  with  his  note  shrill 
Had  warned  once,  that  Phcebus'  fiery  carre 
*  In  haste  was  climbing  up  the  eastern  hill; 
Full  envious  that  night  so  long  his  room  did  till. 


§41.   Death. 
And  in  his  hand  a  bended  bow  was  seene, 
And  many  arrowes  under  his  right  side, 
All  deadly  dangerous,  all  cruel  keene. 
Headed  with  flint,  and  feather*  bioudie  dide. 

Such 
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Such  as  the  Indians  in  their  quivers  hide  : 
Those  could  he  well  direct,  and  straite  as  line, 
And  bid  them  strike  the  raarke  which  he  had 

c\<!e : 
Ne  was  there  salve,  ne  was  there  medicine, 
That  mote   recure  their  wounds;  so  inly  they 

did  tine.  , 

A^  pale  and  wan  as  ashes  was  his  look, 
His  body  lean  and  meagre  as  a  rake, 

And  stein  all  withered  as  a  dried  rook, 
•Thereto  as  cold  and  drery  as  a  snake, 
That  seem'd  to  tremble  evermore,  and  quake; 

All  in  a  canvas  thin  he  was  bedight, 
.And  girded  with  a  belt  of  twisted  brake, 

Upon  his  head  he  wore  an  helmet  light, 
Made  of  a  dead  man's  skull,  that  seem'd  a  gastly 
sidit. 


That  soon    thev   life   concciv'd,   and   forth   in 
flames  did  fly. 


§  43.  Defamation. 

Him  in  a  narrow  place  he  overtook, 
And  fierce  assailing  forc't  him  turnagaine; 

Sternly  he  turn'd  again,  when  hehimstrooke 
With  his  sharp  Steele,  and  ran  at  him  amaine 
With  open  mouth,  that  seemed  to  containe 

A  full  -nod  peck  within  the  utmost  brim, 
All  set  with  iron  teeth  with  ranges  twaine, 

Tiiat  terrified  his  foes,  and  armed  him, 
Appearing  like   the  mouth"  of    Orcus,    grisly 
grim. 

And  therein  were  a  thousand  tongues  eni- 
pight, 
Of  sundry  kindes,  and  sundry  quality; 

Some  Were   of  dogs,    that  barked  day  and 

And  some  of  cats,  that  wralling  still  did  cry; 
And  some  of  bears,  that  grovnd  continually; 

And  some  of  tigers  that  did  seem  to  gren 
A  rid  mar  at  all  that  ever  passed,  by : 

But  most  of  them  were  tongues  of  mortal 

That    pake  reproachfully,  not  caring  where  nor 
when. 

And  then  amongst  were  mingled  here  and 
there, 
The  tongues  of  serpents,  with  three  forked  stings, 

Tint  spat  out  poison,  and  bore  blondy  gere 
At  all  that  came  within  bis  ravenings, 
And  -pake  licentious  words,  and  hateful  things, 

Of  good  and  bad  alike,  of  low  and  hie; 
Ne  Caesars  spared  he  a  whit,  nor  kings, 

But  either  blotted  them  with  infamy. 
Or  bit  them  with  his  baneful  teeth  of  injury. 


§44.   Detraction. 
The  other  nothing  better  was  than  she; 
Agreeing  in  had  w  ill  and  cancred  kind, 
But  in  bad  maimer  they  did  disagree; 
For,  what-so  Envie  good  or  bad  did  find, 
She  did  coneeale  and  murder  her  own  mind; 

But  this,  whatever  evil  she  conceaved, 
Did   spread  abroad,    and    throw    in   the  open 
wind. 
Vet  this  in  all  her  words  might  be  perceived. 
That  all  she  sought  was  men's  good  names  t» 
have  bereaved. 

For  whatsoever  good  by  any  said, 
Or  done,  she  heard,  she  would  strait-waies  in- 
vent 

How  to  deprave,  or  slanderously  upbraid, 
Or  to  misconstrue  of  a  man's  intent, 
And  turne  to  ill  the  thing  that  well  was  mciu 

Therefore  she  used  often  to  resort 
To  common  haunts,  and  company's  frequent, 

To  hark  what  any  one  did  good  report. 
To  blot  the  same  with  blame,  or  wrest  in  wick- 
ed sort. 

And  if  that  any  ill  she  heard  of  anv, 
She  would  it  eke,  and  make  it  worse  by  telling, 

And  take  great  jov  to  publish  it  to  many, 
That  every  matter  worse  was  for  her  mellfng: 
Her  name,  was  hight  Detraction,  and  her  dwell- 
ing 

Was  near  to  Envy,  even  her  neighbour  next , 
A  wicked  hag,  and  Envy's  self  excelling 

In  mischiefe:   for,  herself  she  only  vext : 
But  this  same,  both  herself  and  others  eke  per- 
plext. 

Her  face  was  Ugly,  and  her  mouth  distort. 
Foaming  with  poyson  round  about  her  gills, 
In  which  her  cursed  tongue  (full  sharp  and 
short) 
Appear'd  like  aspis  sting,  that  closely  kills, 
j  Or  cruelly  does  wound  whom-so  she  wills; 

A  d,istan  in  her  other  hand  she  had, 
I  Upon  the  which  she  little  spinnes,  but  snils, 
i       And  faines  to  weave  false  tales  and  leasing^ 

had, 
I  To  throw  among  the  good,  when  others  had 
disprad. 


§  4.1.    Dcnrr. 

And  him  beside  rnarcht  amorous  De-ire, 
Who  seem'd  of  riper  year-  than  ih'  other  .swaine; 
Vet  was  that  other  awuine  the  elder  syre, 
And  gave  him  heinj;,  common  to  them  twaine: 
His  garment  was  disguised  very  \aiue, 

And  bis  embroidered  Lonct  -ate  awry; 
'Twixt  both  hfs  hauds  flew  sparks  he  close  did 
strain, 

Which  still  he  blew,  and  kindled  busily, 


§45.   Discord, 

Firf.br.wo  of  hell,  first  tin'd  in  Phleq;cton, 

By  thousand  fmies,  and  from  thence  embrown, 

Into  this  world,  to  v  <>rk  confusion, 
And  sett  it  all  on  fire  (by  force  unknown") 
Is  wicked  Discord,  whose  small  sparkles  once 
blowne, 
None  but  a  soil,  or  godlike'  man,  can  slake :   . 
Such  as  was  Orpheus,  that  when  strife  .wai 

grown 
Amongst  those  famous  impes  of  Greece,  did 

take 
His  silver  harp  in  hand,  and  shortly  friends  them 
make* 

§40 
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§  46.     Discord's  House. 

Hard  by  the  gates  of  hell  her  dwelling  is, 
There  whereas  all  plagues  and  harmcs  abound, 

Which  punish  wicked  men,  that  walk  amiss, 
It  is  a  darksome  delve  farre  under  ground, 
With    thornes    and    barren    brakes    environd 
round. 

That  none  the  same  way  may  out-win  ; 
Yet  many  waves  to  (nter  may  be  found, 

But  none  to  issue  forth  when  one  is  in  ; 
For  discord  harder  is  to  end  than  to  begin. 

And  all  within  the  riven  walles  were  hung 
With  ragged  monuments  of  times  fore-past, 

Of  which,  the  sad  affects  of  discord  sung  ; 
There  were  rent  robes,  and  broken  scepters  plac't, 
Altars  defil'd,  and  holy  things  defac't, 

Dishevered  spears,    and    shields   ytorne    in 
twaine. 
Great  cittys  ransackt,  and  strong  castles  ras't, 

Nations  captived,  and  huge  armies  slaine : 
Of  all  which  mines   there  some   reliques  did 
remame. 

There  was  the  signe  of  antique  Babylon, 
Of  fatal  Thebes,  of  Rome  that  raigned  long, 

Of  sacred  Salem,  and  sad  Ilion, 
For  memory  of  which,  on  high  there  hong 
The  golden  apple  (cause  of  all  their  wrong) 

For   which    the    three    faire    goddesses   did 
strive : 
There  also  was  the  name  of  Nimrod  strong, 

Of  Alexander,  and  his  princes  five, 
Which  shard  to  then  the   spoiles  which  he 
had  got  alive. 

And  there  the  reliques  of  the  drunken  fray, 
The  which  amongst  the  Lapithees  befell. 

And  of  the  bloodv  feast,  which  sent  away 
So  many  centaures'  drunken  soulcs  to  hell, 
That  under  great  Alcides'  furie  fell : 

And  of  the  dreadful  discord,  which  did  drive 
The  noble  Argonauts  to  outrage  fell, 

That  each  of  life  sought  other  to  deprive, 
All  mindless  of  the  golden-fleece  which  made 
them  strive. 

And  eke  of  private  persons  many  moe, 
That  were  too  long  a  worke  to  count  them  all ; 

Some  of  sworne  friends,   that  did  their  faith 
fnrgoe ; 
Some  of  borne  brethren,  prov'd  unnatural ; 
Some  of  deare  lovers,  foes  perpetual ; 

Witness  their  broken  bands  there  to  be  seen, 
Their  girlonds  rent,  their  bowres  dispoiled  all ; 

The  monuments  whereof  there  bvding  been, 
As  plaine  as  at  the  first,  when  they  were  fresh 
and  green. 

Such  was  the  house  withip ;  but  all  without 
The  barren  ground  was  full  of  wicked  weeds, 

Which  she  herself  had  sowen  all  about, 
Now  growen  great,  at  first  of  little  seedes, 
The  seedes  of  evil  words,  and  factious  deedes ; 

Which  when  to  ripeness  due  thev  growen 
are, 
Bring  forth  an  infinite  increase,  that  breedes 

Tumultuous  trouble,  and  contentious  jane, 
The  which  mostoftenendin  bluod-shed  audio 
warre, 


And  those  same  cursed  seedes  do  also  serve 
To  her  for  bread,  and  yield  a  living  food  : 
^  For  life  it  is  to  her,  when  others  ~-ter\e 
Thro'  mischievous  debate,  and  deadlvfeood, 
That  she  may  suck  their  life,  and  "drink  their 

blood, 
__  With  which  she  from  her  childhood  had  been 
Tor  she  at  first  was  born  of  hellish  brood,   [fed, 

And  by  infernal  furies  nourished, 
That  by  her  monstrous  shape  might  easily  be  read. 

Her  face  most  foule  and  filthy  was  to  see, 
With  squinting  eyes  contrary  ways  entended, 
And  loathly  mouth,  unmeet  a  mouth  fo  be  : 
That  nought  but  gall  and  senim  comprehended, 
And  wicked  words  that  God  and  man  offended  : 

Her  lying  tongue  was  in  rtv  part-  divided, 
And  both  the  parts  did  speak,  and  both  con- 
tended, 
And  as  her  tongue,  so  was  her  heart  decided, 
That  never  thought  one  thing,  but  doubly  still 
was  guided. 

Als  as  she  double  spake,  so  heard  she  double, 
With  matchlcs  ears  deformed  and  distort, 
Fil"d  with  raise  rumor-,  and  seditious  trouble, 
Bred  in  assemblies  of  the  vulgar  sort, 
That  still  are  led  with  every  tight  report. 

And  as  her  earcs,  ?o  eke  her  feet  were  odde. 
And  much  unlike,  th'  one  long,  the  other  short, 

And  both  misplac't ;  that  when  th'  one  for- 
ward gnde, 
The  other  back  retired,  and  contrary  trode. 

^  Likewise  unequal  were  her  handes  twaine  ; 
That  one  did  reach,  the  other  pushtawav  ; 

The  one  did  make,  the  other  marr'd  againe, 
And  sought  to  bring  all  things  unto  decav  ; 
\\  hereby  great  riches,  gather' d  many  a  day, 

She  in  siiort  space  did  often  bring  to  nought, 
And  their  possessours  often  did  dismay. 

For  all  her  study  was,  and  all  her  thought, 
How  she  might  overthrowe  the  thing  that  con- 
cord wrought. 

So  much  her  mallice  did  her  might  surpass, 
That  even  th'  Almighty  selfe she  did  malitme 

Because  to  man  so  merciful  he  was, 
And  unto  all  his  creatures  so  behigne, 
Sith  she  her  self  was  of  hi-:  grace  mdigne: 

For  all  this  world's  faire  workmanship  she  tride 
Unto  his  last  confusion  to  bring, 

And  that  great  golden  chain  quite  to  divide. 
With  which  it  blessed  concord  hath  together 
tide. 


§  47-     Dolphin. 
As  when  a  dolphin  and  a  sele  are  met, 
In  the  wide  champian  of  the  ocean  plaine, 

With  cruel  chaufe  their  courses  thev  whet, 
The  masterdome  of  each  by  force  to  gaine, 
And  dreadful  battaile  'twixt  them  to  (famine: 
They  snuff,  they  snort,  they  bounce,   they 
rage,  they  rore, 
That  all  the  sea  (disturbed  with  their  traine) 
Doth  frie  with  some  above  the  surges  hore. 
Such  was  betwixt  these  two  the  troublesome 
uprore. 
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linn  w>  rvt  'sd 

iir'd  cote  n!  - 

••xlc  capmicio  had, 
And  «'■ 

w  ith  his  mistrust  fid 
\t\  !v  erode,  as  rhoms  lay  in  his  way, 
to  shrinks  he  tliil  ad\ 

which  shrunke,  when  hard 

■ 

-     m  of  the  i 

...     . 

.  hie  had  » double  face, 
;  md  tin'  other  back- 

ward     :  • 

Janus  am.' 

.Mho  yeare  : 
And  evermore  his  eyes  about  bin)  went, 

• 

Hid  not 


on. 

•  rocke 
Thedu:  .  in  which  her"lx5und  he  left, 

.;  neither  yron  barjs,  nor  braaco  lock 
Did  nrid  to  guard  from  force,  or  secret  tin  ft 
Of  all  her  lovers,  which  would  have  her  reft. 
I'ot  wall'd  it  was  with  waves,  which  r. 
roar'd 
-.  the  clift  in  pieces  would  have  deft: 

tsand  monsters,  foule  abhor  d, 
out  it.,  gaping  griesly,  all  begor'd. 


§  .so.     1 

■e  in  his  kingly  pride 
Soaring  through  his  wide  empire, 

:  his  broad  sayles;  by  chance  bath 
sptdc 

A  eoshaulk,  which  hath  seized  f>r  her  'hare 
'  ,  that  should  her  feast  prepare : 

With  dreadful  force  he  flits  at  bet  1"  live, 

•  e,  which  none  endureo  dare, 
Her  from  the  quarrey  he  away  doth  drive, 
And  from  i.  pounce  the  greed)  prey 

doth  rive. 

Another. 

As  v.  ■ 

''. 

r  heron  with  proud  disdaifie, 

- 

..lie, 

.me. 


■.e  ofjilerx  .. , 


1U  lhely  actio)  ►  hr  began  bewray 
Nome  argument  of  matter  passu 

W'hnti  docn,  he  back  retired  soft  awa\  : 
And  passing  by,  his  name  discovered, 
on  bis  robe  m  golden  letters  ciphered. 


$  52.     J  ".my. 
Ani>  next  to  him  malicious  Envie  rode, 
i  ravenous  wolfe,  and  still  did  chaw 
Betwecnhis  cankred  teeth  aveaemous  toad, 
'  '!  the  poyson  ran  about  his  jaw; 

\  lie  chawed  his  own  maw 
At  neighbours  weahh,tliat  made  him  eversad, 
For  death  it  was,  when  any  good  he  saw, 

And  wept,  that  cause  of  weeping  none  he  had: 
But  when  hie  heard  of  harme*,  he  wexedwon* 
(Irons  glad. 

\11  in  a  kirtle  of  discolour'd  say 
He  clothed  was,  \  painted  full  of  eve?; 

And  iii  lii-  bosom  secretely  there  lay 
An  hateful  snake,  the  which  his  tail  up  ties 
In  many  folds,  and  mortal  sting  implies. 

Still  as  he  rode,  he  gnash  t  his  teeth,  to  see 
Those  heaps  of  gold  with  griplccovetise, 

And  grudg'd  at  the  great  felicity 
Of  proud  Lucijera,  and  his  own  company. 

Hejiated  all  good  works  and  virtuous  deeds, 
And  him  no  less,  that  any  like  did  use; 

And  who  with  gracious  bread  the  hungry  feeds, 
His  assnes  for  want  of  faith  he  doth  accuse; 
So  every  good  to  bad  he  doth  abuse; 

And  eke  the  verse  of  famous  poet's  wit 
He  doth  back-bite,  and  spiteful  poison  spues 

From  Leprous  mouth,  on  all  that  ever  writ: 
Such  on  v  ile  Envy  was,  that  rir>t  in  rovvedidsit. 

Another. 

Tiik  one  of  thrin,  thai  elder  did  appear, 
Willi  her  dull  eyes,  did  stein  lo  look  askew, 
That  her  mis-shape  much  helpt;  and  her  foul 
baire 
Hung  loo  e  md  loathsomely  :  thereto  her  Iil-w 
\V,:s  wan  and  leane,  that  ail  her  teeth  arcw. 
And  all  her  bones  might  thro'  her  cheek'  be 
read ; 
Her  lips  were  like  raw  Jcaibcr,  pale  and  blue: 

And  as  she  spake,  therewith  she  slaver d  ; 
Yet  spike  she  seldome,  but  thought  more  the 
less  she  said. 

Her  hands  were  foule  and  dirty,  never  Washt 
In  all  her  life,  with  lung  nailes  ovet-raught, 

!  uttocks  claws,  with  the  one  of  which 
«,h<-  '.< -i.itcht 
ed  lead,  although  hitched  nought; 
The  other  held  a  snake  with  irenurie  fraught, 
Ob  (M  and  gnawed  hungerJy, 

bad  not  eaten  ought ; 
Hi  In  r  |  awe.,  one  might  d<  <  ry 
'1  la  bl<  "ii  dropping  loth  lomeU 

I  ]<  i  :  n\  ie,  knowen  well  thereby  ; 

i id  grudge  at  all 
hi    •  es  doen  prai  e  worthily  : 
t  to  l.rr  is  greatest  cro*  may  fall, 
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And  vexeth  so,  that  makes  her  cat  her  gall. 

For  when  she  wanteth  other  things  to  eat, 
She  feeds  on  her  own  maw  unnatural, 

And  of  her  own  foul  entrailes  makes  her  meat: 
Meat  fit  for  such  a  monster's  monstrous  chat. 

Ami  if  she  hapt  of  any  izood  to  hear, 
That  had  to  anv  body  happily  betid, 

Then  would'slie  inly  (Vet,  and  grieve,  and  te:ne 
Her  flesh  for  felness,  which  she  inward  hid  : 
lint  if  she  heard  of  ill  that  any  did, 

Or  harm  that  any  had,  then  would  she  make 
Great  chcare,  like  one  unto  a  banquet  hid; 

And  in  another's  loss  great  pleasure  take. 
As   she  had  got  thereby,   and   gained   a  great 
stake. 


§  53.      Error. 

This  is  a  wandring  wood,  this  Error's  den  ; 

A   monsjer  vile,    whom    God  and  man   does 

hate. 

Bv  which  he  saw  the  agry  monster  plaine, 

Half  like  a  serpent  horribly  cHsplaide. 

But  th'  other  half  did  woman's  shape  retaine, 
Most  lothsOme,  filthy,  foul,  and  full  of  vile  dis- 
daine.  , 

As  she  lay  upon  the  dirtic  grownd, 
Her  huge  long  taile  her  den  all  o\er-spread, 
Yet    was   in    knots    and   many  boughs  up- 
wound, 
Pointed  with  mortal  stim*.     Of  her  there  bred 
A  thousand  young  ones,  and  she  daily  ie<], 

Sucking  upon  her  poisonous  dugs,  each  one 
Of  sundry  shape,  yet  all  ill-favoured  : 

Soon  as  that  uncouth  light  upon  them  shone, 
Jnto  her  mouth  they  crept,  and  suddain  all  were 
gone. 


§  rr>.     I'uitli. 
Ok  which  the  eldest,  that  Fidelia  bight. 
Like  sunn)  beames  threw  from  her  crystal  face, 
That   could   have    da.'.'d    the    u.-.h    be 

And  round  her  head  didshine  like  heaven's  light 

She  was  arraid  all  in  lily  white, 
And  in  her  right  band  bore  a  cup  of  m 

With  wine  and  water  ftiTd  up  to  die  b 
In  which  a  serpent  did  himself  enfold, 
Thai  honor  mode  to  all  that  did  behold  : 

But   she   no  whit  did   change  her  constant 
mood  ; 
And  in  her  other  hand  she  fast  did  hold 

A  book  that  was  both  sign'd  and  seal'd  with 
blood, 
Wherein  dark  things  were  Writ,  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood. 


§  56.     Falcon. 
-As  a  falcon  faire 


§  54.     Excess. 
But  voting  Perissa  was  of  other  mind, 
Full  of  disport,  still  laughing,  loosely  li^ht, 

And  cpiitc  contrary  to  her  sister's  kind  ; 
No  measure  in  her  mood,  no  rule  ofj-ight, 
But  poured  out  in  pleasure  anduelight  ; 

In   wine  and  meats    she  flow'd-  above   the 
bank, 
And  in  excess  exceeded  her  own  might ; 

In    sumptuous     tire  ^she    jov'd    herself   to 
prank  ; 
But  of  her  love  to  lavish,  little  have  she  thank. 

Another. 
Ukder  that  porch  a  comely  dame  did  rest, 
Clad  in  faire  weedes,  but  foule  disordered. 
And  garments  loose,  that  seem'd  unmeet   for 
womanhood. 
In  her  left  hand  a  cup  of  gold  she  held, 
And  with  her  right  the  riper  fruit  did  reach, 
Whoes    sappy    Tremor    with    that     fullness 
swell'd,  •  ' 

Into  her  cup  she  screws,  with  dainty  breach 
Of  her  fine  fingers,  without  foule  impeach, 
That  so  faire  wine-press  made  the  wine  more 

sweet ; 
Thereof  she  us'd  to  give  to  drink  to  each, 
\\  home  passing  by  she  happened  to  meet : 
It  was  her   gtiise,  all    strangers   goodly  so    to 
greet. 


That  once,  has  fail'd  of  her  souse  full  neare, 

Remounts  again  into  the  open  aire, 
And  unto  better  fortune  doth  herself  prepare. 
Another. 
As  when  a  falcon  hath  with  nimble  fiLht 
Flown  at  a  flush  of  ducks,  fore  by  he  broke, 
The  trembling  brood  dismaid  with  dreadful 
sight 
Of  death,  the  which  them  almost  overtook, 
Doe  hide  themselves  from  her  astonying  look. 
Amongst  the  flags  and  coverts  round  about. 

Another. 
As  when  a  cast  of  falcons  make  their  flight 
At  an  herneshaw,  that  lyes  aloft  on  wing, 
The  whiles  they  strike  at  him  with  heedless 
might, 
The  warie  fowl  his  bill  doth  backward  wring  ; 
On  which  she  first,  whoes  force  her  first  doth 
bring, 
Herself  quite  through  the  body  doth  engorc, 
And  falleth  down  to  ground  like,  senseless  thing 

But  the  other  not  so  swift  as  she  before. 
Fails  of  her  souse,  and  passing  by  doth  hurt 
no  more. 


§  57.     Fancy. 
Emongst  them  all  sate  he  which  wouneJ 
there, 
That  bight  Phantastes  by  his  nature  trew  ; 

A  man  in  yearcs,  yet  fresh  as  mote  appeare, 
i  Of  swarth  complexion,  and  of  crabbed  hue, 
That  him  full  of  melancholy  did  shew  ; 

Bent  hollow  beetle  browes,  sharp  starring  eves 
That  mad  or  foolish  seem'd:  one.  by  h 
him    borne    with 

sate    in    the  house  of 


new 
ill-disposed 


Mote    deem 
skyes, 
When  obliuue  Saturn* 
agonies. 

Another. 
The  first  was  Fancy,  like  a  lovely  boy. 
Of  rare  aspect,  and  beauty  without  peart  , 
Matchable  eyther  to  that  impe  of  Troy, 
Whom   J°v'e  did  love,  and  cliose  his  cup  to 
beare, 
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O  the  same  daintie  lad  that  was  so  deare 

To  neat  Alcidcs,  that  when  as  he  did  hide, 
He  wailed  woman-like  with  many  a  teare, 

And  every  wood  and  every  valley  wide 
He  fill'd  with  Hylas'  name,  the  nymphes  eke 
Hylas  cride. 

His  garment  neither  was  of  silk  nor  say, 
But  painted  plumes  in  goodly  order  dight, 

Like  as  the  sun-burnt  Indians  do  array 
Their  tawny  bodies  in  their  proudest  plight : 
As  those  same  plumes,  so  seem  d   he  vain  and 
light, 

That  by  his  gate  might  easily  appeare : 
For  still  he  far'd  as  dancing  in  delieht. 

And  in  his  hand  a  windy  fan  did  bcarc, 
That  in  the  idle  aire  he  mov'd  still  here  and 
there. 


§  58.     Fear. 
Next  him  was  Feare,  all  arm'd  from  top  to 
toe, 
Yet  thought  himself  not  safe  enough  thereby, 
But  fear'd  each  shadow  moving  to  and  fro  ; 
And  his  own  armes  when  glitt'ring  he  did  spy, 
Or  clashing  heard,  he  fast  away  did  fly, 

As  ashes  pale  of  hue,  and  wingy-heel'd  ; 
And  evermore  on  danger  fixt  his  eye, 

'Gainst  whom  he  always  bent  a  brazen  shield, 
Which  his  right  hand   unarmed  fearfully  did 
wield. 


§  59.     Skip. 

As  when  a  ship  that  flies  fair  under  saile, 
And  hidden  rock  escap'd  hath  unawares, 

That  lay  in  wait  her  wrack  to  bewaile, 
The  mariner  yet  half  amazed  stares 
At  peril  past,  and  yet  it  doubt  ne  dares 

To  joy  at  his  fool-happy  over-sight. 

Another. 

Asa  tall  ship  tossed  in  troublous  sea«, 
Whome  raging  winds,  thereating  to  make  the 
prey 
Of  the  rough  rocks,  do  diversly  disease, 
Meets  two  contrary  billow.s  by  the  way, 
That  her  on  either  side  do  --ore  a'-sav, 

And  boast  to  swallow  her  in  greedv  grave  ; 
She,   scorning  both  their  spights,   does  make 
wide  way, 
And  with  herbreasi  breaking  the  foamy  wave. 
Doe3  ride  on  both  their  back;-,  and  faire  herself 
doth  save. 


§  60,      Feeling. 

But  the  fift  troupe  most  horrible  of  hue, 
And  fierce  of  force,  wa>  dreadful  to  reporte  : 
For  some  like  snaib,  some  did  like  spiders 
shew, 
And  some  like  ugly  urchins,  thick  and  short; 
They  crueliv  assailed  that  fift  fort, 

Armed  with  darts  of  sensuall  delight, 
With  stine<  of  carnall  lust,  and  strong  effort 
Of   feeling   pleasure,  with   which   day  and 
night 
Against  that  same  fift  bulwark  they  continued 
fight. 


§  61.     Fire. 
Like  as  a  fire,  the  which  in  hollow  cave 
Hath  long   been  under  kept  and  down  sup- 
prest, 
With  murmurous  disdain  doth  inly  rave, 
And  grudge  in  so  slreighi  prison  to  be  prest, 
At  last  breakes  forth  with  furious  unrest, 

And  strives  to  mount  unto  his  native  seat ; 
All  that  earst  it  hinder  and  molest, 

It  now  devours  with  flamee  and  scorching 
heat, 
And  carries  into  smoake  with  rage  and  horror 
great. 

§  62.       'irst  Ape. 
The  antique  world,  in  his  first  flowing  youth, 
Found  no  defect  in  his  Creator's  grace  3 

But  with  glad  thanks,  and  unreproved  truth. 
The  gifts  of  soveraigne  bounty  did  embrace  : 
Like  angel's  life  was  then  man's  happy  case ; 
But  later  ages  pride  (like  corn-fed  steedc) 
Abus'd  her  plenty,  and  fat-swoln  encrease, 

To  all  licentious  lust,  and  gan  exceed 
The  measure  of  her  meane,  and  natural  first 
need. 
Then  gan  a  cursed  hand  the  quiet  wombe 
Of  his  great  grandmother  with  Steele  to  wound. 

And  the  hid  treasures  in  her  sacred  tombe 
With  sacrilege  to  dig.     Therein  he  found 
Fountaincs  of  gold  and  silver  to  abound, 

Of  which  the  matter  of  bis  huge  desire 
And   pompous   pride   eftsoones    he   did   com- 
pound, 
Then  avarice  gan  through  his  veines  to  in- 
spire 
His  greedy  flames,  and  kendle  life-devouring 
fire'. 


§  03.     Flood. 
As  he  that  strives  to  stop  a  sudden  flood. 
And  in  strong  bankes  his  violence  enclose, 

Forceth  his  -well  above  his  wonted  mood. 
And  largely  overflowe  the  fruitful  plaine, 
That  all  the  country  seems  to  be  a  maine, 
And  the   rich  furrovves  flotc,  all  quite  for- 
donne, 
The  woful  husbandman  doth  loud  complaine 
To  see  bis  whole  yeare's  labour  lost  so  soon. 
For  which  to  God  he  made  so  many  an  idle 
boon. 

§  C4.     Fury. 

But  Fury  was  full  ill  apparelled 
In  rags,  that  naked  nigh  she  did  appeare, 

Willi    ghastfull    looks    and  dreadfull   drery 
head, 
For  from  her  back  her  garments  she  did  teare,.  . 
And  from  her  head  oft  rent  her  snarled  haire: 

In  her  right-hand  a  fire-brand  she  did  tdsse 
About  her  head,  still  roaming  here  and  there ; 
As  a  dismayed  deere  in  chace  embost, 
Forgetful  of  his  safety  hath  his  right  way  lost. 


§  65,     Giant. 
-His  monstrous  enemy. 


With  sturdy  steps  came  stalking  in  his  sight, 
An  hideous  ciant  horrible  ami  hie, 

b  That 
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That  with  his  lallness  scem'd  to  threat  the  sky ; 

The  ground  eke  groned  under  him  for  dreed  ; 
His  living  like  haw  never  living  eye, 

Ne  durst  behold;  his  stature  did  exceed 
The  height  of  three  the  tallest  sons  of  mortal 
seed. 


§  66.     Gluttony. 

And  hv  his  side  rode  loathsome  Gluttony, 
Deformed  creature,  on  a  filthy  swine, 

His  belly  was  up-blown  with  luxury, 
And  eke  with  fatness  swollen  were  his  eyene  : 
And  like  a  crane  his  neck  was  long  and  fine, 

With    which    he    swallowed    up    excessive 
feast, 
For  want  whereof  poor  people  oft  did  pine  ; 

And  all  the  way,  most  like  a  brutish  beast, 
He  spewed  up  his  gorge,  mat  all  did  him  de- 
teas  t. 

In  creen  vine  leaves  he  was  right  fitly  clad, 
For  other  clothes  he  could  not  wear  for  heat, 

And  on  his  head  an  ivy  girlond  had, 
From  under  which  fast  trickled  down  the  sweat : 
Still  as  he  rode  he  somewhat  did  eat, 

And  in  his  hand  did  bear  a  bouzingcann, 
On  which  he  supt  so  oft,  that  on  his  seat 

Hi-,  drunken  corse  he  scarce  upholden  can, 
In  shape  and  life  more  like  a  monster  than  a 
man. 

Unfit  he  was  for  any  worldly  thing, 
And  eke  unable  once  to  stirre  or  go  ; 

Not  meet  to  he  a  eouneel  to  a  king,  [so : 

Whose  mindc  in  meat  and  drink  was  drowned 
Full  of  disease  was  his  carcasse  blue. 
And  a  dry  dropsy  thro'  his  flesh  did  flow, 
Which  by  misdiet  daily  greater  grew  : 
Such  one  was  Gluttony,  the  second  of  that  crew. 


§  67.      Greediness. 

That  is  the  Gulfe  of  Greediness,  they  say, 
That  deep  engorgeth  all  this  world's  prey  : 
Which  having  svvallow'd  up  excessively, 

He  soon  in  vomit  up  again  doih  lay, 
And  belcheth  forth  his  superfluitie. 
That  all  the  seas  for  fear  doe  seem  away  to  fly. 


§  68.      Grief. 
Next  him  went    Grief   and   Fury   matcht 
yfere  ; 
Griefe,  all  in  sable  sorrow  fully  clad, 

Down-hanging  his  dull  head  with  heavy 
Vet  inly  being  more  than  seemly  sad  :  [cheere, 
A  pair  of  pincers  in  his  hand  he  had, 

With  which  he  pinced  people  to  the  heart, 
That  from  thenceforth  a  wretched  life  they  had, 

In  wilful  languor  and  consuming  smart, 
Dying  each  day  with   inward  wounds  of  do- 
lour's dart. 


§  Cy.     Griffon. 
As  when  a  Griffon  seized  on  his  prev, 
A  dragon  fierce  encountereth  in  his  flight : 
Thxo'  wildest  ayre  making  his  idle  way, 


That  would  his  rightful  ravine  rend  away  ; 
With  hideous  horrour,  both  together  sought, 

And  souce   so   sore,  that   they   the  heavens 
affray. 
The  wise  soothsayer  seeing  so  sad  a  sight, 
The  amazed  vulgar  tells  of  warres  and  mortal 

finht 


§  70.     Grove. 

Into  that  forest  farre  they  thence  him  led, 
Where  was  their  dwelling  in  a  pleasant  glade 

\\  ith  mountains  round  about  environed, 
And  mighty  woods,  which  did  the  valley  shade. 
And  like  a  stately  theatre  it  made, 

Spreading  itself  into  a  spatious  plaine, 
And  in  the  midst  a  little  river  plaid  [plaine 

Emongst  the  pumystones  which  scem'd  to 
With  gentle  murmur  that  his  course  they  did 
restraine. 

Enforc't  to  seek  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shad)  grove  not  farre  away  they  spide, 

That   promis't  ayde   the   tempest   to    with- 
stand : 
Whocs  lofty  trees  yclad  with  summer's  pride, 
Did   spread*   so  broad   that   heaven's  light  did 
hide, 
Not  perceable  with  power  of  any  starre  : 
And  all  within  were  paths  and  alleies  wide, 
With   footing  worne,    and   leading   inward 
farre :  [entred  are. 

Faire  harboure,  that  them  seemes ;  so  in  they 


§  71.     Harmony. 
Eftsoones  they  heard  a  most    melodious 
sound, 
Of  all  that  mote  delight  a  dainty  eare, 

Such  as  at  «nce  might  not  on  living  ground. 
Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere  : 
Riir,ht  hard  was  it  for  wight  that  did  it  heare, 

To  read  what  manner  musick  that  mote  be  : 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  eare, 

Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmonie, 
Birds,   voices,  instruments,  windes,  waters,— 
all  agree. 

The    joyous    birds     shrouded     in    cheurful 
shade, 
'riMr  notes  unto  the  voyce  attempred  sweet ; 

The  angel  call  soft  trembling foyces  made 
To  the  instruments  divine  respondence  meet : 
The  silver  sounding  instruments  did  meet 

With  the  base  munnure  of  the  waters  fall : 
The  waters  fall,  with  difference  discreet. 

Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call, 
The  gently  warbling  wind  lowe  answering  to 
all. 


§  ~2.     Hearing. 
The  second  bulwarke  was  ttie  hearing  sense, 
'Gainst  which   the  second  troupe  assignment 

makes  j 
Deformed  creatures,  in  strange  difference, 
Some   having   heads  like  harts;    some  like  to 

snakes, 
Some  like  wild  bores   late    rous'd  out  of  the 
brcakes, 
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Slandm>  and  foulc  infamies, 

•  glorious  crakes, 
i,  and  false  Batteries, 
Ail  inst    that    fort  did    build    their 

batteries. 


§  73.     Hermitage. 

A  i.iTTi.t'  lowly  hermitage  it  was, 

Down  in  a  dale  hard  by  a  forest  side, 

Farre  from  resort  of  people  that  did  pass 
In  travell  to  and  fro  :  a  little  wide 
There  was  an  holy  ehapell  edified, 

\\  herein  the  hermit  duly  went  to  «av 
His  holy  things  each  morn  and  evening  tide  : 
'  Thereby  a  crystal  streame  did  gent  I  v  play, 
Which   from  a   sacred    fountain   welled    forth 
away. 

He  thence  led  me  into  this  hermitage, 
Letting  his  steeds  to  graze  upon  the  green  ; 

Small  was  his  house,  and  like  a  little  cage, 
For  his  own  turne,  yet  inlv  neat  and  clean, 
Deckt  with  green  bbughes,  and  flowers  gay  be 
seene ; 

Therein  he  them  full  faire  did  entertaine, 
Not  with  such  forged  showes,  as  fitter  beene 

For  courting  fools  that  courtisies  would  faine, 
But    with    entire    affection,    and    appearance 
plaine. 


§  74.     Hippo'itus. 

Hippolytus  a  jolly  huntsman  was, 
I  ii.it  wont  in  charot  chase  the  foaming  boar, 

He  all  hi--  peers  in  beauty  did  surpass, 
But  lady's  love,  as  loss  of  time,  forebore  : 
His  wanton  step-dame  ioved  him  the  more. 

But  when  she  saw  her  offet'd  sweet  refus'd, 
Ih-r  love  she  turn'd  to  hate,  and  him  before 

His  father  fierce,  of  treason  false  accused, 
And    with    her  jealous    terms   his   open    ears 
abusd. 

Who  all  in  rape  his  sea-god  sire  besought 
Some  cursed  vengeance  on  hi--  son  to  cast . 

From  surging  gulph  two  monsters  straight 
were  brought, 
With  dread  whereof  his  chafing  steeds  aghast 
Both  charot  swift  and  huntsman  overcast  ; 

f  '1-  goodly  corps  on  ragged  cliffs  yrent 
"VA  as  quite  dismembred,  and  his  memb<  rs  chast 

tred  on  every  mountaine,  as  he  went, 
That  of  Hippolytus  was  left  no  monument. 


Abroad  in  arms,  at  home  in  studious  kind, 
\\  ho  seekes  with  painefull  toile,  shall  honour 
soonest  find. 

In  woods,  in  waves,  in  wars  she  wonts  to 

dwell. 
And  will  be  found  with  pcrill  and  with  paine  ; 

Ne  can  the  man  that  moulds  in  idle  cell, 
Unto  her  happy  mansion  attain  : 
Before  her  gate  high  God  did  sweat  ordaine, 

And  wakeful  watches  ever  to  abide; 
But  easie  is  the  way,  and  passage  plaine 

To  pleasure's  palace;  it  may  soon  be  spide, 
And  day  and  night  her  doors  to  all  stand  open 
wide. 


§  76-     Hope. 
With  him  went  Hope  in  rank,  a  handsome 
mayd, 
Of  chcarful  look,  and  lovely  to  behold  ; 
In  silken  samile  she  was  light  arraid, 
And  her  faire  locks  were  woven  up  in  gold  ; 
She  always  smii'd,  and  in  her  hand  did  hold 

An  holy  water  sprinkle  dipt  in  deawe, 
In  which  she  sprinkled  favours  nmnyfold, 
On   whom   she    list,   and   did    great  liking 
shewe ; 
Great  liking  unto  many,  but  true  love  to  fewe. 

Another. 

Her  youngest  sister,  that  Speranza  hight, 
Was  clad  in  blue,  that  her  beseemed  wen, 

Not  all  so  chearful  seemed  she  of  sight, 
As  was  her  sister  ;  whether  dread  did  dwell, 
Or  anguish  in  her  heart,  is  hard  to  tell : 

Upon  her  arme  a  silver  anchor  lay. 
Whereon  she  leaned  ever,  as  befell : 
And  ever  up  to  Heaven  as  she  did  pray, 
Her  stedfast  eyes  were  bent,  ne  swarved  other 
way. 


§  75.     Honor. 

Whoso    m   prunpe   of  proud  estate   (quoth 
^ie) 
Does  swim,  and  bathes  himself  in  courtly  bliss, 

Docs  wast  his  daies  in  darke  obscurity 
And  in  oblivion  ever  buried  is; 
Where  ease  abounds,  it's  easie  to  doc  ami«  ; 
But  who   his    limbs  with  labours,  auJ  his 
mind 
Behaves  with  cares,  cannot  so  easie  mus. 


§  77-     Ihjdra. 
Or   like   the    hell-born  Hydra,  which  they 
faine, 
That  great  Alcides  whylomc  overthrew. 

After  that  he  had  labour' d  long  in  vaine, 
To  crop  his   thousand  heads,   the  which  still 

new 
'  forth  budded,  and  in  great  numbers  grew. 

Another, 

Such  own  it  was,  a  1  that  renowned  snake 
Which  great  Alcides  in  Stremona  slew, 

Long  fosterd  in  the  filth  ofLerna  lake, 
Whose  many  heads  out-budding  e\er  new, 
Did  breed  bun  endless  labour  to  subdue. 


§  73.     Hypocrite. 

At  length  they   chanc't  to   meet  upon  the 
way 
An  aged  sire,  in  long  black  weeds  yclad, 
His  feet  all  bare,  his  beard  all  hoary  graie, 

And 
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And  by  his  belt  bis  book  be  banking  bad  ; 
Sober  he  seem'd,  and  very  sagely  sad, 

And  to  the  ground  his  eyes  were  lowly  bent, 
Simple  in  shewe,  and  void  of  malice  bad, 

And  nil  the  way  he  prayed  as  he  went, 
And  often  knockt  his  breast,  as  one  that  did  re- 
pent. 


§  7Q.     Idleness. 

Of  which  the  first,  that  all  the  rest  did  guide, 
Was  sluggish  Idleness,  the  nurse  of  sin  ; 

Upon  a  slothful  ass  he  chose  to  ride, 
Arrsid  in  habit  black,  and  amis  thin, 
Like  to  an  holv  monk  the  scrvis  to  begin. 

And  in  his  hand  a  portesse  still  he  bare, 
That  much  was  worne,  hut  therein  little  red  ; 

For  of  devotion  he  had  little  care. 
Still  drown'd  in  sleep,  and  most  of  his  days 

dead, 
Scarce  could  he  once  uphold  his  heavy  head 

To  looken  whether  it  were  night  or  day. 
May  seem  the  waine  was  verv  evil  led, 

When  such  an  one  bad  guiding  of  the  way, 
That  knew  not  whether  right  he  went,  or  else 
astray. 

From  worldly  cares  himself  he  did  esloine, 
And  greatly  shunned  manly  exercise 

For  every  work  he  challenged  effoine, 
For  contemplation  sake:  yet  otherwise. 
His  life  he  led  in  lawless  riotise  : 

By  which  he  grew  to  grievous  maladie ; 
For  in  his  lustless  limb*  through  evil  guise 

A  shakiug  leaver  raign'd  continually  : 
Such  one  was  Idleness,  first  of  this  company. 


§  80.     Ignorance. 
At  last,  with  creeping  crooked  pace,  forth 
came 
An  old  man,  with  beard  as  white  as  snow, 

That  on  a  staffe  his  feeble  steps  did  frame,. 
And  guide  his  weary  steps  both  to  and  fro; 
For  his  eye-sight  him  fail'd  long  ago ; 

And  on  his  arme  a  bunch  of  keys  he  bore, 
The  which,  unus'd,  rust  did  overgrowe : 

Those  were  the  keys  of  every  inward  dore: 
But  he  could  not  them  use,  but  kept  them  still 
in  store. 

But  very  uncouth  sight  was  to  behold 
How  he  did  fashion  his  untoward  pace  : 

For  as  he  forward  inov'd  his  footing  old, 
So  backward  still  was  turn'd  his  wrinkled  face  ; 
L  nlike  to  men,  who  ever  as  they  trace, 

Both  feet  and  face  one  way  are  wont  to  lead  : 
This  was  the  ancient  keeper  of  that  place, 

And  foster  father  of  the  giant  dead, 
His  name  Ignaro  did  his  nature  right  aread. 


.§81.     Inconstancy. 

For  those  same  islands,   seeing    now  and 
then, 
Are  not  firme  land,  or  any  certein  wonne, 
But  straggling   plots:    which   to  and   fro  do 
ronne 
In  the  wide  waters :  therefore  are  they  hight 


The  Wandring   Islands  :    therefore    do   them 
shoime;  [wight 

For  tin  v  have  oft  drawn   many  a  w.mdriug 
Into  most  deadly  danger  and  distressed  plight. 

Yet  well   they  seem  to  him,  that  farrc  doth 
view, 
Both  faire  and  fruitful,  and  the  ground  dispred 

With  grassie  green  of  delectable  hew, 
And  the  tall  trees  with  leaves  unparalled, 
Are  deckt  with  blo.-soms  dyed  in  white  and  red, 

That  mote  the  passengers  there  to  allure  : 
But  whosoever  once  hath  fastened 

His  foot  thereon,  may  never  yet  recurc, 
But  wandreth  evermore  uncertain  and  unsure. 


§  82.     Incontiuence. 
The  wanton  lady  with  her  lover  rose, 
Whoes  sleepy  head  she  in  her  lap  did  soft  dis- 
pose. 
Upon  a  bed  of  roses  she  was  laid, 
As  faint  through  heat,  or  (light  to  pleasant  sin, 

Apdwas  arraid,  or  rather  disarraid, 
All  in  a  veil  of  silk  and  silver  thin, 
That  hid  no  whit  her  alabaster  skip,  [be: 

But  rather  showed  more  white,  if  more  might 
More  ^ubtile  web  Arachne  cannot  spin, 

Nor  the  fine  nets  which  oft  we  woven  see 
Of  scorched  dew,  do  not  in  th'  air  inure  lightly 
flee. 


§  H3.     Lechery. 

Avd  next  to  him  rode  lustfiul  Lechery, 

Upon  a  bearded  goat,  whoes  rugged  haire, 

And  whaley  eyes  (the  signe  01  jealousre) 

Was  like  the  person  self  whom  he  did  bearej 

Who  rough  and  black,  and  filthy  did  appeaie, 

Unseemly  man  to  please  fair  lady's  eye  3 
Yet  he  of  ladvs  oft  was  loved  dear, 

When  fairer  faces  were  bid  standen  by  : 
O !  who  does  know  the  bent  of  woman's  fan- 
tasie? 
In  a  green  gowne  be  clothed  was  full  faire, 
Which  underneath  did  hide  his  filthiness, 

And  in  hi>  band  a  burning  heart  did  bare, 
Full  of  vaine  follies,  and  new  fangleness, 
Fur  he  was  false,  and  fraught  with  fickleness, 
And  learned  had  to  love  with  secrctt  lookes, 
And  well  could  dance  and  sing  with   rucful- 
ness, 
And    fortunes    tell,    and    read     in    loveing 
books, 
And  thousand  other  waies,  to  bait  his  fleshly 
hooks. 
Inconstant  man,  that  loved  all  he  saw, 
And  lusted  after  all  that  he  did  love, 

Ne  weuid  his  looser  life  be  tied  to  law, 
But  joy' d  weak  women's  hearts  to  tempt  and 

prove. 
If  from  their  loyal  loves  he  might  them  move  ; 
Which  lewdness  fill'd  him  with  reproachful 
paine 
Of  that  foul  evill  which  all  men  reprove  : 
That   rots  the    marrow    and   consumes  the 
braine : 
Such  one  was  Lechery,  the  third  of  all  this 
traine. 
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§  84.  Lift. 
O  why  doe  wretched  men  so  much  desire 
To  draw  their  days  unto  the  utmost  date, 

And  doe  not  rather  wish  them  soon  expire, 
Knowing  the  miser)-  of  their  estate, 
And  thousand  perils  which  them  still  awaite, 
Tossing    themselves    like    a  boat  amid  the 
maine 
That  every  hour  they  knock  at  deafhes  gate  ? 
And  lie    that  happy   seemes,   and   least  in 
paine, 
Yet  is  as  nigh  his  end,  as  he  that  most  doth 
piaine. 
The  whiles  some  one  did  chatint  this  lovely 
lay  ; 
Ah  see,  who  so  faire  thing  dost  fainc  to  see, 
la  springing  flowre  the  image  of  thy  day; 
All  see  thy  virgin  rose,  how  sweetly  shee 
Doth  first  peep  forth  with  bashful  rnodestie, 

Thus  fairer  seems,  the  less  you  see  her  may ; 
Lo,  see  soon  after,  how  more  bold  and  free 
Her  bared  bosom  she  doth  broad  display  ; 
Lo,  see  soon   after,  how    she   fades   and  falls 
awav. 
So  passeth  in  the  passing  of  a  dav, 
Of  mortal  life  the  leafe,  the  bud,  the  flowre, 

Ne  more  doth  flourish  after  first  decay. 
That  earst  was  sought  to  deck  both  bed  and 

bowrc 
Of  many  a  lady,  and  many  a  paramoure  -. 

Gather  the  rose  of  love,  whilst  yet  is  time, 
Whilst  loving  thou  mayst  loved  be  with  equal 
crime. 


§  85.     Lion. 
Like  as  a  lion  that  by  chaunce  doth  fall 
Into  the  hunter's  toil,  doth  rage  and  roare, 

In  roval  heart  disdaining  to  be  thrall  : 
But  all  in  vaine  ;  for  what  might  one  do  more  ? 
They  have  him  taken   captive,   tho'  it  grieve 
him  sore. 

Another. 
Like  as  a  lion,  whoes  imperial  powre 
A  proud  rebellious  unicorn  defies, 

T  avoid  the  rash  assault  and  wrathful  stowre 
Of  his  fierce  foe,  him  to  a  tree  applies, 
And  when  him  running  in  full  course  he  spies, 
He  dips  aside  ;  the  whiles  that  furious  beast 
His  pn/ious  home  sought  of  his  enemies, 

Strikes  in  the  stock,  ne  thence  can  be  releast, 
But  to  the  mighty  victor   yields   a  bouiuoju- 
feast 


§  86.     Love. 
O  sacred  firt  that  burnest  mightily 
In  living  brests,  ykindled  first  above, 

Emongst    th'   eternal    spheres  and  lamping 
iky, 
And  thence  pour'd  into  men,  which  men  call 
love. ; 
Not  that  same  which    doth    base  affections 

n.  ■  e 
In  brutish  mindes,  and  filthy  lust  inflame; 
But  that  sweet  fit,  that  does  true  beauty  love, 

And  chot,eth  vertue  for  his  dearest  dame, 
Whence   spring  all   noble  deeds,  and   never- 
dying  fame. 


Well  did  antiquitie  a  god  thee  deeme, 
That  ever  mortal  minds  has  so  great  might, 

To  order  them  as  best  to  thee  doth  seemr, 
And  all  their  actions  to  direct  aright; 
The  fatal  purpose  of  divine  foresight 

Thou  dost  effect  in  destined  descents, 
Through  deep  impression  of  thy  secret  might ; 

And  stirredst  up  the  heroes  high  intents, 
Which  the  late  world   admires  for  wondrous 
monuments. 

Wondrous  it  is  to  see  in  diverse  mindes, 
How  diversely  Love  doth  his  pageants  play, 

And  shews  his  power  in  variable  kinds  : 
The  baser  wit,  whose  idle  thoughts  alway, 
Are  wont  to  cleave  tinto  the  lowly  clay, 

It  stirreth  up  to  sensual  desire, 
And  in  lewd  sloth  to  wast  its  careless  day  ; 

But  in  brave  sprite  it  kindles  goodly  fire, 
That  to  all  high  desert  and  honour  doth  aspire. 

Ne  suffercth  uncomely  idleness 
In  his  free  (hought  to  build  her  sluggish  nest ; 

Ne  suffereth  it  thought  of  ungr.ntleness-, 
Ever  to  creep  into  his  noble  brest ; 
But  to  the  highest  and  the  worthiest 

Lifteth  it  up,  that  else  would  lowdy  fall: 
It  lets  not  fall,  it  lets  it  not  to  rest : 

It  lets  not  scarce  this   prince  to  breath  at 
all, 
But  to  his  first  pursuit  him  forward  still  doth 
call. 


§  87.     Madness. 
With  hundred  iron  chains  he  did  him  bind, 
An  hundred   knotts  that  did  him   sore    con- 

straine : 
Yet  his  great  iron  teeth  he  still  did  grinde, 
And  grimly  gnash,  threatning  revenge  in  vaine: 
His    burning   eyn,  whom    bloudy  strakes  did 
staine, 
Stared  full  wide,  and  threw  forth  sparks  pf 
fire; 
And  more  for  ranke  despight,  then  for  great 
paine, 
Shak  t  his   long  locks,  colour'd  like  copper 
wire, 
And  bit  his  tawny  beard  to  shew  his  raging 
ire. 


§  88.     Mastiff* 
Like  as  a  masiifTe,  having  at  a  bay 
A  salvage  bull,  whoes  cruel  homes  do  threat 

Desperate  danger,  if  he  them  assay, 
Trureth  his  ground,  and  round  about  doth  beat, 
To  spy  where  he  may  some  advantage  get ; 
The  whilst  the  beast  doth  rage  and  loudly 
roar. 


§  89.      Mediocrity. 
Of  second  sister,  who  did  far  excel 
her  two  ;   Medina  was  her  name, 
A  sober,  san,  and  comely  pourteom  dame  ; 

Who  rich  arrav'd,  and  vet  in  modest  guize, 
In  goodly  garment^,  that  her  well  became, 

Faire  inarching  forth  in  honourable  wise, 
Hiin  at  the  threshold  met,  and  well  did  entcr- 
prize. 
■  She 
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She  led  him  up  into  a  goodly  bowre, 
And  comely  courted  with  meet  modestie, 

Ne  in  her  speech,  ne  in  her  haviour, 
Was  lightness  seen,  or  looser  vanitie, 
But  gratious  womanhood,  and  gravitie, 

Above  the  reason  of  her  youthful  years: 
Her  golden  locks  she  roundly  did  uptie 

In  braided  trammells,  that  no  looser  hares. 
Did  out  of  order  stray  about  her  dainty  eares 

Betwixt  them  both  the  fair  Medina  sate, 
With  sober  grace,  and  goodly  carriage : 

With  equall  measure  she  doth  moderate 
The  strong  extremities  of  their  outrage  : 
That  forward  pair  she  ever  would  asswage, 

When  they  would  strive  due  reason  to  exceed ; 
But  that  same  froward  twaine  would  accourage, 

And  of  her  plenty  adde  unto  their  need : 
So  kept  she  them  in  order,  and  herself  in  heed. 


§  90.     Mercy. 
They,  passing  by,  were  guided  by  degree 
Unto  the  pressance  of  that  gratious  queen : 
Who  sate  on  high,  that  she  might  all  men  see, 
And  might  of  all  men  royally  be  seene, 
Upon  a  throne  of  gold  full  bright  and  sheenej 
Adorned  all  with  gemmes  of  endless  price, 
As  either  might  for  wealth  have  gotten  been, 

Or  could  be  fram'd  by  workman's  rare  device ; 
And  all  embost  with  lyons  and  with  flowre  de- 
lice.  * 
And  over  all  her  cloth  of  state  was  spred, 
Not  of  rich  tissew,  nor  of  cloth  of  gold, 

Nor  of  ought  else  that  may  be  richest  red, 
But  like  a  cloud,  as  likest  may  be  told, 
That  her  broad  spreading  wings  did  wide  un- 
fold ; 
Whose  skirts  were  bordered  with  bright  sunny 
beames, 
Glistring  like  gold,  amongst  the  plights  enrold, 
And   here    and   there  shooting   forth  silver 
streames, 
'Mongst  which  crept  the  little  angels  through 
the  glittering  gleames. 
Seemed  those  little  angels  did  uphold 
The  cloth  of  state,  and  on  their  purpled  wings 
Did  bear  the  pendants,  thro'  their  "nimbless 
bold, 
Besides  a  thousand  more  of  such,  as  sings 
Hymnes  to  high  God, and  carols  heavenlv  things, 
Encompassed  the  throne,  on  which  she  sate : 
She  angel-like,  the  heir  of  ancient  kings 
And  mighty  conquerors,  in  royal  state, 
Whilst  kings  and  Caesars  at  her  feet  did  them 
prostrate. 
Thus  she  did  sit  in  sovereign  majestie, 
Holding  a  sceptre  in  her  royal  hand, 

The  sacred  pledge  of  peace  and  clemencie, 
With  which  high  God  had  blest  her  happy  land, 
Maugre  so  many  foes  which  did  withstand. 

But  at  her  feet  her  sword  was  likewise  lavd, 
Whose  long  rest  rusted  the  bright  steely  brand, 
Yet  when  as  foes  enforc't,  or  friends  sought 
ayde, 
She  could  it  sternlydraw,  that  all  the  world  dis- 
nuide. 


And  round  about  before  her  feet  there  sate 
A  beoutie  of  fairc  virgins  clad  in  white, 

That  goodly  seem'd  t'  adurne  her  royal  state, 
All  lovely  daughters  of  high  Jove,  ihat  hight 
Lits,  by  him  begot  in  lo\e's  delight, 

l:pon  the  righteous  Themis  :   those  they  say 
Upon  Jove's  judgment-seat  waite  day  and  night, 

And  when  in  wrath  he  threats  the  world's  de- 
cay, 
They  do  his  anger  calme,  and  cruel  vengeance 
stay. 

Thev  also  doe,  bv  his  divine  permission, 
Upon  the  thrones  of  mortal  princes  tend. 

And  often  treat  for  pardon  and  remission 
To  suppliants  through  frailtie  which  offend; 
Those  did  upon  Marcilla?'s  throne  attend: 

Just  Dice,  wi>e  Eunomie,  mild  Eirene; 
And  them  amongst,  her  glory  to  commend, 

Sate  goodly  Temperance,  in  garments  clene, 
And  sacred  Severance,  y  borne  of  heavenly  strene. 

Some  clerks  doe  doubt  in  their  deviceful  art. 
Whether  this  heavenly  thing,  whereof  I  treat. 

To  weeten,  merer,  be  of  justice  part, 
Ordrawne  forth  from  her  by  divine  extreatc. 
This  will  I  wote ;  that  sure  she  is  as  great, 

And  meriteth  to  have  as  high  a  place, 
Sith  in  th'  Almightie's  everlasting  scat 

She  first  was  bred,  and  borne  of  heavenly 
race ; 
From  thence  pour'd  down  on  men,  by  influence 
of  grace. 

For  if  that  virtue  be  of  that  great  might, 
Which  from  just  verdict  will  for  nothing  start. 

But  to  preserve  in\  iolated  right, 
Oft  spoils  the  principal  to  save  the  part; 
So  much  more  then  is  that  of  powre  and  art. 

That  seekes  to  save  the  subject  of  her  skill, 
Yet  never  doth  for  doom  of  right  depart : 

As  it  is  greater  praise  to  save,  than  spill ; 
And  better  to  reforme,  than  to  cut  oil"  the  ill. 


§91.     Minerva. 

Like  as  Minerva,  being  late  return'd 
From  slaughter  of  the  giants  conquered  : 

Where  proud  Encclade,  whose  wide  nosctrils 
burn'd 
With  breathed  flames,  like  to  a  furnace  red, 
Transfixed  with  his  spear,  down  tumbled  dead 

From  top  of  Heiiius,  by  him  heaped  hie, 
Hath  loos' d  her  helmet  from  herloity  head. 

And  her  Gorgonian  shield  gins  to  untie 
From  her  left  arme,  to  rest  in  glorious  victorie. 


§  gl2.     Morning. 
At  last  fair  Hesperus  in  his  highest  sky- 
Had  spent  his  lamp,  and  brought  forth  dawning 
light, 
Then  up  he  rose,  and  clad  him  hastily  ; 
Thedwarfe  him   brought  his  steed:  so  both 
away  did  fly. 

Another. 
Now  when  the  rosy-finder' d  morning  fat  re, 
Wears  of  aged  Tithon's  saffron  bed, 

Had 
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T Fad  sprcd  her  pnrpTe  rob.'  through  deawy  aire, 
.And  the  high  hills  Titan  discovered. 
The  royal  \irgin  shook  her  (frowsy  he 
.■ir.othcr. 
At  last  the  golden  oriental  gate 

■.  to  open  i'aire, 
And    Phoebus   freshj  as  bridegrome   to  his 
male, 
Came  dancing  fortli,  shaking  hi  h  are: 

.  hurles  his  glistering  beams  (firo  gloomy 
aire. 

Scon  as  the  fierv  streakes  with  purple  beanies 

rs«  the  shadowes  of  the  ini/stj  night, 
And  TTtan  playing  o,\  the  easterns  streames, 
Gan  cleare  the  deawy  aire  with  springing  tight: 
So  soon  a:-  day,  forth  dawning  from  the  east, 
Night's  humid  cunaine  from  the  heavens  with- 
drew, 
And  earlycalTing  forth  both  man  and  beast, 
Commanded  them  their  daily  workes  renew. 


§  f)3.     Mountain. 
It  was  an  hill  plac'd  in  an  open  plainc, 
That  round  about  was  bordered  with  a  wood 
Of  matchless  height,  that  seenid  th'  earth  to 
rjisdaine, 
In  which  all  trees  of  honour  stately  stood, 
And  did  all  winter  as  in  summer  hud, 

Spreading  pavilions  for  the  birds  to  bowre, 
"Which  in  the  lowly  branches  sung  aloud, 
And  in   their  tops   the  soaring   haulke  did 
towre, 
og    lik;   king  of  fowles   in   majesty  and 
powre. 
And  at  the  foot  thereof,  a  gentle  flood 
His  silver  waves  did  softly  tumble  down, 

Unrnare'd  with  ragged  moss  or  filthy  mud; 
NJ  mote  wi:d  beasts,  nemotc  the  ruder  clowne 
There    to    approach,    ne   filth    mote    therein 
draw  rte  : 
But  nymphs  and  faeries  bythe  bankesdid  sit, 
En  the   wood   shade,    which   did   the    waters 

CTOWTK , 

Keeping  all  noisome  things  away  from  it, 
And  to  the  wat«  r-  fall  tuning  tin  ir  accents  fit. 

And  on  the  top  thereof  a  spat  ions  plaine 
Did  spread  itself,  to  serve  to  all  delight, 

Either  to  dance,  v.  hen  they  to  dance  would 
fiine, 
Or  else  tocourse  ahout  their  bases  light: 
Ne   ought   there  wanted,   which    for   pleasure 
_rht 
Desired  be,  ot  thence  to  banish  bale  : 
mtly  the  hill,  with  equal  height, 
Did  seem  to  Overlook  the  lowly  vale, 

it  rightly  cleeped  wa->  Mount  Acidalc. 


And  bring  us  bale  and  bittrr  sorrowin . 

Instead  of  comfort  which  wc  should  em- 
brace : 
This  is  the  state  of  Caesars  and  of  kings. 

Let  none  therefore  that  is  in  meaner  place. 
Too  greatly  grieve  at  any  his  unlucky  case. 


.     Mutability 
::  is  the  weakness  of  all  mortall  hope; 
So  fickle  is  the  state  of  earthly  things, 
That  >-re  tntv  come  into  their  aimed 
They  fall  so  short  of  our  frailc  reckprurj 


§95.    Night. 
Where  grieslyNight,  with  visage  deadly  sad, 
That  Phoebus'  cnearfull  face  durst  never  view, 

And  in  a  foul  black  pitchy  mantle  clad, 
She   finds  forth  comemg  from  her  darksome 

mew 
Where  she  all  day  did  hide  her  hated  hew. 

Before  the  door  bar  iron  charot  stood, 
Already  harnessed  for  journey  new ; 

Anof cole-black  steeds  vborne  of  hellish  brood. 
That  on  their  nasty  bits  did  champ,  a3  tljeywere 
wood. 
By  this,  cternall  lamps,  where-with  high  Jove 
Did  light  the  world,  were  half  yspent, 

And  the  moist  daughters  of  huge  Atlas  shove 
Into  the  ocean  deep  to  drive  their  wearied 

rove, 
NoW  when  as  all  the  world  in  silence  deep 
Yshrowded  was,  and  every  mortal  wight 
"Was  drowned  in  the  depth  of  deadly  sleep. 
Night,  thou  foule  mother  of  annoyance  sad, 
Sister  of  hea^-y  death,  and  nurse  of  woe, 

"Which  was  begot  in  heaven,  but  for  thy  bad 
And  brutish  shape,  thrust  downe  to  hell  be- 
low, 
Where,  by  the  grim  floud  of  Cocytus  slowe, 

That  dwelling  is  Herebus'  black  hous, 
(Black  Herebus,  thy  husband,  is  the  foe 

Of  all  the  Gods)  where  thou  ungracious, 
Half  of  thy  days  doest  lead  in  horrour  hedeous. 

What  had  th'  Eternal  Maker  need  of  thee, 
The  world  in  his  continual  course  to  keep, 

That  doest  all  things  deface,  ne  lettest  see 
The  beauties  of  his  work  I  Indeed  in  sleep 
The  slothful  body  doth  love  to  steep 

His  lustless limbs,  and  drowne  his  baser  mind. 
Doth  praise  thee  oft,  and  oft  from  Stygian  deep, 

Calls  thee  his  goddess,  in  his  errour  blind, 
And  great  dame  Nature's  hand-maid  chearing 
every  kind. 
But  well  I  wote,  that  to  an  heavy  heart 
Thou  art  the  root  and  nurse  of  bitter  cares, 

Breeder  of  new,  reviewer  of  old  smart ; 
Instead  of  rest,  thou  lendest  rayling  tears, 

And  dreadful  visions,  in  the  which  alive, 
The  dreary  image  of  sad  death  appears  : 

So  from  the  wane  spirite  thou  dost  drive 
Desired  rest,  and  men  of  happiness  deprive. 

Under  thy  manile  black  there  hidden  lye, 
Light«shunning theft,  and  trayterous  intent, 

Abhorred  bloodshed,  and  vile  felony, 
Shameful]  deceipt,  and  danger  iminent: 
Foule  horror,  and  eke  hellish  droriment : 

All  these  (I  wote)  in  thy  protection  bee, 
And  light  doe  shunne,  for  fear  being  shent : 

Tor,  light  ylike  is  loth'd  of  them  and  thee, 
And  all  that 'lewdness  love,  doc  hate  the  light  to 
•    see. 

Tor 
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For  clay  discovers  all  dishonest  waves, 
And  shewetheach  thing  as  it  is  indeed! ; 

The  ppyscsof  high  (*od  he  fair  disphyes, 
And  his  buss  bounty  rightly  doth  an  id, 
Days  blessed  children  be  the  blessed  seed, 

Which  darkness   shall   subdue,  and  heaven 
win  : 
Truth  b  his  daughter,  he  her  first  did  breed, 

Most  saered  virgin,  without  spot  or  sin  : 
Our  life  is  day;  but  death  with  daxkness  doth 
begin. 

Now  gan  the  humid  vapour  shed  the  ground 
With  pearly  dew,  and  the  earth's  gloomy  shade 
Oid  dim  the  brightness  of  the  welkin  round, 
That  every  bird  and  beast  awarned  made 
To  shrowd  themselves,  while  sleep  their  senses 
did  invade. 


§  96.     Occasion. 
And  him  behind,  a  wicked  haggdid  stalke, 
In  ragged  robes,  and  filthy  disarray ; 

Her  other  leg  was  lame,  that  she  no'te  walk, 
But  on  a  staff  her  feeble  steps  did  stay  ; 
Her  locks,  that  loathly  were,  and  hoary  grey, 

Grew  all  afore,  and  looselv  hung  unroll' d ; 
But  all  behind  was  bald,  and  worn  awav, 

That  none  thereof  could  ever  taken  hold, 
And  eke  her  face  ill-favour'd,  full  of  wrinkles 
old. 

And  ever  as  she  went,  her  tongue  did  walk 
In  foul  reproach,  and  terms  of  foul  despight, 

Provoking  him,  by  her  outrageous  talk, 
To   heap   more  Vengeance   on    that   \\  retched 

wight. 
Sometimes  she  raught  him  stones,  wherewith 
to  smite, 
Sometimes  her  staff,  fho'  it  her  own  leg  were, 
Withouten  which  she  could  not  go  upright  j 

Ne  evil  means  she  did  forbear, 
That  might  him  move  to  wrath,  and  indigna- 
tion rearc. 


§  07.     Palace  of  Sleep. 
To  Morpheus'  house  doth  hastily  repaire  : 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  full  steep 

And  lnwe,  where  dawning  day  doth  ne\er 

PceP'  . 

His  dwelling  is  ;  there  Thetvs  his  wet  bed 

Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  cioth  steep 
In  silver  dew  his  ever  drooping  head, 
Whiles  sad  night  over  him  her  mantle  black 
doth  spread. 

Whose  double  gates  he  findeth  locked 
The  one  fair  fram'd  with  burnish'd  ivory, 

The  other  all  with  silver  overcast  5 
And  wakefull   doeges   before   them   farre  doe 

lye, 
\\  atching  to  banish  Care  their  enemy, 

"  ho  oft  is  wont  to  trouble  gentle  sleep. 
By  them  the  spright  doth  pass  in  quietly. 

And  unto  Morpheus  comes,  whom  drowned 
deep, 
In  drowsie  lit  he  finds  of  nothing  he  takes  keep. 

And  more  to  lull  him  in  his  slumbers  soft, 
\  trickling  stream   from  high  rock  tumbling 
down. 


And  ever  drizling  raise  upon  the  loft, 
Mixt  with  a  murmuring  wind,  much  like  the 

sound 
Of  swarming  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  swoone  : 
No  ether  noise,  nor  peoples  troublous  cryes, 
As  st  ill  are  wont  t'  annov  the  willed  tnwn, 
•  Might  there  be*  heard  :  but  careless  quiet  lies, 
Y\  rapt  in  eternal  silence,  farre  from  enemies. 


§   8Q.      Tygrr. 
As  when  two  tygers,  pinch'd  with  hunger's 
rage, 
Have  by  good  fortune  found  some  beast's  fresh 
spoyle, 
On  which  thev  ween  their  famin  to  asswage, 
And  game  a  feastful  guerdon  of  their  tovle, 
Both  falling  out,  do  stir  up  strife-full  brovle, 

And  cruel  battell  'twixt  themselves  do  make, 
\\  biles  neither  lets  the  other  touch  the  spoyle, 
But  either  'sdeignes  with  other  to  partake. 

Another. 
As  when  a  tvger  and  a  lvoness 
Are  met  a  spoyling  of  some  hungry  prey, 

Both  challenge  it  with  equal  greediness  : 
But  first  the  tyger  elawes  thereon  did  lav  ; 
And  therefore,  loth  to  loos  her  right  a. 

Doth  in  defence  thereof  full  stoutly  stood, 
To  which  the  lyoo  strongly  doth  gaine 

That  she  to  hunt  the  beast  first  took  in  bond  \ 
And  therefore  ought  it   have,  wherever  she  it 
found. 


§  99.      Winds. 

Like  as  a  hoist' rous  wind, 

Which  in  th'  earth's  hollow  caves  hath  long 
been  hid, 
And  shut  up  fast  within  her  prisons  blind. 
Makes  the  huge  element  against  her  kind 
To  move,  and  tremble  as  it  were  aghast, 

Until  that  it  an  issue  forth  may  find, 
Then   forth   it   breakes,  and  with  his  furious 

blast 
Confounds  both  land  and  seas,  and  sky  doth 
Overcast. 


§   100.     Sun. 
As  when  two  Suns  appear  in  th*  azure  sky, 
Mounted  in  Phcebus'  chariot  fierle  bright : 
Both  darting  forth  faire  heames  to  each  man's 
eye, 
And  both  adorn'd  with  lamps  of  flaming  light, 
All  that  behold  such  strange  prodigious  sight, 
Not  knowing   nature's   work,  nor  what  to 
weene, 
Are  wrapt  with  wonder   and    with   rare   af- 
fright. 


§   101.     Phaeton. 
Exceeding    shone,    like    Phxebus'    fairest 
childe, 
That  did  presume  his  father's  fierie  waine, 
And  flaming   mouthes  of  steeds  unwonted 
wild, 
Thro'  highest  heaven  with   weaker    hand   to 

raine, 
Proud  of  such  glory  and  advancement  vaine, 

While 
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While  flashing  beams  doe    daze  his   feeble 
eyen, 
He  leeves  the  wilkin  way  most  beaten  plaine, 
And  wrapt  with  whirling  wheels  enflame  the 
yen 
With  lire  not  made   to  burn,  but  fairly  for  to 
shine. 


§  102.     Sight. 

The  first  troupe  was  a  monstrous  rabblement 
Of  towle  mishapen  wights,  of  which  some  were 

Headed  like  owles,  with  beakes   uncomely 
bent, 
Others  like  dogs,  others  like  grvphons  dreare, 
And  some  had  wings,  and  some  had  clawes  to 
tea  re, 

And  even,-  one  of  them  had  Knees  eves, 
And  e\  ery  one  did  bowe  andarrowes  beare. 

All  tho.-e  were  lawless  lusts,  corrupt  envies, 
And  covetous  aspects,  all  cruel  enemies. 

Those  same  against  the  bnlwarke  of  the  fight 
Did  lay  .strong  siege,  and  battailous  assault, 

Ne  once  did  yield  it  respit  day  nor  night, 
But  soon  as  Titan  gan  his  head  exault, 
And  soon  atain  as  he  his  light  withhault, 

Their  wicked  engines  they  against  it  bent: 
That  is,  each  thing  by  which  the  eves  may  fault; 

Rut  two  than  all  more  huge  and  violent, 
Beauty  and  money,  they  that  bulwark   sorely 
rent. 


§  103.     Slander. 


Sy>  when  that  forest  they  had  pas-ed  well, 
A  little  cottage  farre  away  they  spidc, 

To  which  they  drew,  ere  night  upon  them 
fell : 
And  entering  in,  found  none  therein  abide, 
But  an  old  woman  sitting  there  beside, 

Upon  the  ground,  in  ragged  rude  attire, 
With  filthy  locks  about  her  scatter' d  wide, 

Gnawing  her  navies  for  felness  and  for  ire, 
And  thereout  sucking  venom  to  her  parts  intire. 

A  foule  and  loathly  creature  sure  in  sisrht, 
And  in  conditions  to  be  loath'd  no  less  : 

For   shee  was   stuft   with  rancour  and   de- 
spight 
I  p  to  the  throat ;  that  oft  with  bitterness 
It  forth  would  break,  andgush  with  great  excess, 

Pouring  out  streams  of  poyson  and  of  gall, 
Gainst  all  that  truth  or  virtue  doe  profile  ; 

Whome  she  with  lessinjrs  lewdly  did  miscall 
'      .  wickedly  back-bite  ;  her  name  men  Slander 
call. 

Her  nature  is,  all  goodness  to  abuse, 
And  causeless  crimes  continually  to  frame; 

\V  ith  which  she  guiltless  persons  may  accuse, 
And  steale  away  the  crowneof  their  good  name : 
Ne  ever  night  so  bold,  ne  ever  dame 

So  chast  and  loyall  liv'd,  but  she  would  strive 
With  forged  cause  ih^ni  falsely  to  defame: 

Ne  ew  r  thing  wqa  done  sq  well  alive, 
But  =he  with   blame  would  blot,  and  of  due 
praise  depj . 


Her  words  were  not  as  common  words  are 
ment, 
T  express  the  meaning  of  the  inward  minde  ; 
But   noisome   breath,   and  poysonous    spirit 
sent, 
From  inward  parts,  with  canrar'd  malice  lin'd, 
And  breathed  forth  with  blast  of  bitter  winde ; 
Which  passing  thro'  the  eares,  would  pierce 
the  ncart, 
And  wound  the  soul  itself  with  grief  unkind: 
For,  like  the  stings  of  aspes,  that  kill  with 
smart, 
Her  sprightful  words  did  prick  and  wound  the 
inner  part. 


§  104.     Storm. 
Hee  ciyde,  as  rageing  seas  are  wont  to  rore, 
When  wintry  storme  his  wrathfull  wreck  does 
threat, 
The  rolling  billows  beat  the  nigged  shore, 
As  they  the  earth  would  shoulder  from  her  seat, 
And  greedy  gulph  does  gape,  as  he  would  eat 

His  neighbour  element  in  his  revenge : 
Then  gin  the  blustring  breathren  boldly  threat, 
To  move  the  world  from  off  his  steadfast 
henge, 
And    boystrous  battell   make,    each  other  to 
avenge. 

Another. 
Like  to  a  storm  that  hovers  under  skie 
Long  here  and  there,  and  round  about  doth 
flie, 
At  length  breaks  down  in  raine,  and  haile  and 
sleet, 
First  from  one  coast,  till  nought  thereof  be 

And  then  another,  till  that  likewise  fleet : 
And  so  from  side  to  side,  till  all  the  world  be 
weet. 


§  10.5.     Superstition. 
Where  that  old  woman  day  and  night  did 
pray 
Upon  her  beades  devoutly  penitent; 
Nine  hundred  Pater-nosters  even-  day, 
And  thrice  nine  hundred  Aves  she  was  wont 
to  say. 
And  to, augment  herpaineful  penance  more, 

Thrice  every  week  in  ashes  she  did  sit, 
And  next  her  wrinkled  skin   rough  sackcloth 
wore, 
And  thrice  three  times  did  fast  from  any  bite. 
Upon  the  image  with  his  naked  blade 
Three  times,  as  in  defiance,  there  he  stroke  ; 

And  the  third  time,  out  of  an  hidden  shade, 
There  forth  issued  from  under  the  alur  smoake 
A  dreadful  fiend,  with  foul  deformed  look, 

That  stretcht  itself,  as  it  had  long  lain  still, 
That  her  long  taije  and  feathers  strongly  shook, 

That  all  the  temple  did  with  terror  fill; 

Yet  him  nought  terrified,  that  feared  nothing 

ill. 

An  huge  great  beast  it  was,  when  it  in  length 

Was  stretched  forth,     that  nigh  fili'd  all  the 

place,  And 
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And  seem'd  to  be  of  infinite  great  strength  ; 
Horrible,  hideous,  and  of  hellish  race, 
Home  of  the  brooding  of  Echidna  base, 

Or  other  like  infernal  furies  kind  : 
For  of  a  maide  she  had  the  outward  face, 

To  hide  the  horrour  which  did  lurk  behind, 
The  better  to  beguile  whom  she  so  fond  did 
find. 

Thereto  the  body  of  a  dog  she  had, 
Full  of  fell  ravin  and  fierce  greediness; 

A  lyon's  clawes  with  power  and  rigour  clad, 
To  rend  and  tcare  what  so  she  can  oppress ; 
And   dragon's  taile,  whoes   sting   without  re- 
dress 

Full  deadly  wounds,  when  so  it  is  empight; 
An  eagles'  wings  for  scope,  and  speediness. 

That   nothing    might    escape    her    ravening 
might, 
Whereto  she  ever  list  to  make  her  hardy  flight. 

Much  like  in  foulness  and  deformitie 
Unto  that  monster,  whom  the  The  ban  knight 

The  father  of  that  fatal  progeny, 
Made  kill  herself  fur  very  heart's  despight, 
That  he  had  red  her  riddle,  which  no  wight 

Could  ever  loose,  but  suffrcd  deadly  doole  : 
So  also  did  this  monster  use  like  slight 

To  many  a  one,  which  came  into  her  school, 
Whom  she  did  put  to  death,  deceived  like  a 
fool. 


§  106.  Suspicion 

But  he  was  fouie,  ill-favoured,  and  grim, 
Under  his  eye-brows  looking  still  ascaunce ; 

And  ever  as  dissemblance  laught  on  him, 
He  luwer'd  on  her  with  dangerous  eve-glance, 

Shewing  his  nature  in  his  countenance; 

His  rolling  eyes  did  never  rest  in  place, 
But  walkt  each  way  for  fear  of  hid  mischance, 

Holding  a  lattice  still  before  his  face, 
Thro'  which  he  still  did  peep  as  forward  he  did 
pass. 


§  IO7.   J'enus. 
Right   in  the  midst  the  goddesse   self  did 
mnd, 
Upon  an  altar  of  some  costly  ma«e. 

Whose  substance  was  uneath  to  understand  : 
For  neither  precious  stones,  nor  durefull  brasse, 
Nor  shining  gold,  nor  mouldring  clay  it  was; 
But  yet  more  rare  and  precious  to  esteeme, 
Pure  in  aspect,  nnd  like  to  chrvstall  glass ; 

Yet  glass  was  not,  if  one  did  rightly  deem; 
Bat  being   faire  and   brittle,    hkest  glass  did 
seeme. 

But  it  in  shape  and  beauty  did  excell 
All  other  idols  which  the  heathen  adore ; 
Farre  passing  that,  which  bv  surpassing  skill 
Phidias  did  make  in  Paphos  isle  of  yore, 
With  which  that  wretched  Greeke'that  life  for- 

lore 
Did  fall  in  love :  yet  this  much  fairer  shineil, 
But  covered  with  slender  veil  afore, 

And  both  her  feet  and  legs  together  twined 
Were  with  a  snake,  whose  head  and  taile  were 

fast  combined. 


The  cause  why  Nhe  was  cover' d  with  a  vcile, 
Was  hard    to   know,   for  that   her   priests   the 
same 
From  people's  knowledge  lahour'd  toconcealc ; 
But  sooth  it  was  not  sure  for  womanish  shame, 
Nor  any  blemish  which  the  worke  mote  blame; 
But  for  (they  say)   she  hath  both  kinds  in 
one, 
Both  male  and  female,  both  under  one  name  : 

She  sire  and  mother  is  herself  alone; 
Begets,   and  eke  conceives,  he  needeth  other 
none. 

And  all  about  her  neck  and  shoulders  flew 
A  flock  of  little  loves,  and  sports  and  joves, 

W  ith  nimble  wings  of  gold  and  purple  hew; 
W  hoes  shapes  seem'd  not  like  to  terrestrial  boyes, 
But  like  to  angels  playing  heavenly  toyes; 

The  whilst  their  elder  brother  was  away, 
Cupid,  their  elder  brother ;  he  enjoys 

The  wide  kingdome  of  love  with  lordlv  sway, 

And  to  his  law  compels  all  creatures  to  obey. 

And  all  about  her  altar  scatter'd  lav- 
Great  sorts  of  lovers  piteously  complaining. 

Some  of  their  loss,  some  of  their  love's  delay, 
Some  of  their  pride,  some  paragons  disdaining. 
Some  fearing  fraude,  some  fraudulently  favning, 

As  ever  one  had  cause  of  good  or  ill. 


§108.   Temple  of  Venus. 

The  temple  of  great  Venus,  that  is  hight 
The  queen  of  beautv,  and  of  love  the  mother, 

There  worshipped  of  every  living  wight: 
Whose  goodly  workmanship  farre  past  all  other 
That  ever  were  on  earth,  all  were  they  set  to- 
gether. 

Not  that  same  famous  temple  of  Diane, 
Whose  height  all  Ephesus  did  oversee, 

And  which  all  Asia  sought  with  vows  profane, 
One  of  the  world's  seven  wonders  said  to  be, 
Might  match  with  this  by  many  a  degree  : 

Nor  that,   which   that  wise   king   of  Jurie 
framed, 
With  endkss  co-t  to  be  the  Almighty's  see  ; 

Nor  all  that  else  thro'  all  the  world  is  named 
To  all  the  heathen  gods,  might  like  to  this  be 
clamed. 

I,  much  admiring  that  so  goodly  frame, 
Unto  the  porch  approacht,  which  open  stood, 

But  therein  sat  an  amiable  daine, 
That  seem'd  to  be  of  very  sober  mood, 
And  in  her  semblant  show'd  great  womanhood ; . 

Strange  was  her  tire ;  for  on  her  head  a  crown, 
She  wore,  much  like  unto  a  Danisk  hood, 
Poudred  with   pearl  and  stoue;    and  all  her 

gowne 
Enwoven  was  with  gold,  that  raught  full  low 
adovvne. 

On  either  side  of  her  two  voting  m°n  stood, 
Both  strongly  arm'd,  as  fearing  one  another, 

-  Yet  were  thev  brethren  both  of  half  the  blood, 
Begotten  bv  two  fathers  of  one  mother. 
Though  of  contrary  natures  each  to  other: 

The  one  of  them  hight  Love,  the  other  Hats, 
Hate  was  the  elder,  Love  the  vounger  brother ; 

Yet 
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Yet  was  the  younger  stronger  in  his  state. 
Than  th'  elder,'  and  him  mastrcd  still  in  al]  dc- 
hate. 

Nathless  that  dame  so  well  them  tempred 
hoth 
That  she  them  forced  hand  to  join  in  hand, 

Albe  that  Hatred  was  thereof  full  loth, 
And  turn'd  his  face  away  as  he  did  -tand, 
Unwilling  to  behoM  that  lovely  band. 

Yet  she  was  of  such  grace  and  vertueus  might, 
That  her  commandment  he   could   not   with- 
stand, 

But  bit  his  lips  for  felonous  dc-pight. 
And  gnasht  his  iron  tusks  at  that  displeasing 
sight. 

Concord  she  cleej>ed  was  in  common  reed, 
Mother  of  blessed  lVa<c,  and  Friendship  true  ; 

Tney  both  her  twins,  both  born  of  heavenly 
seed, 
And  she  herself  likewise  divinely  crew; 
The  which  right  well  her  works  divine  did -hew: 

Tor  strength,  and  wealth,  and  happiness,  she 
lend-, 
And  strife,  and  war,  and  anger,  does  subdue : 

Of  little,  much,  of  foes  she  maketh  friend-, 
And  to  afflicted  minds  sweet  rest  and  utiiet  sends. 

By  her  the  heaven  is  in  his  course  contained, 
And  all  the  world  in  state  unmoved  stands, 

As  their  Almighty  Maker  first  ordained, 
And  bound  them  with  inviolable  bands; 
F.he  would  the  waters  overflow  the  lands, 

And  fire  devour  the  aire,  and  hell  them  quite, 
But  that  she  holds  them  with  her  blessr-d  hands. 

She  is  the  nurse  of  pleasure  and  delight, 
And  unto  Venus  grace  the  gate  doth  open  right. 

Into  the  inmost  temple  thus  I  came, 
Which  fuming  all  with  frankencense  1  found, 

And  odours  rising  from  the  altars  flame: 
Upon  an  hundred  marble  pillers  round, 
The  roof  up  high  was  reared  from  the  ground, 

All  deckt  with  crowns,  and  chains,  and  gir- 
londs  gay, 
A  thousand  piecious  gifts  worth  many  a  pound, 

The  which   sad  lovers  for  their  vowes  did 

pay ; 
And  all  the  ground  was  strew 'd  with  newers  as 

fresh  as  May. 

An  hundred  altars  round  about  were  let, 
All  rlamins  with  their  sacrifices  fire, 

That  with  the  steme  thereof  the  temple  swet, 
"Which  roul'd  in  cloudc\>,  to  heaven  did  aspire, 
And  in  them  bore  true  lovers'  vows  entire  : 

And  eke  an  hundred  brazen  cauldrons  bright 
To  bathe  in  joy  and  amorous  desire, 

Every  which  was  to  a  dainzell  hight ; 
For  all  the  priests  were  damzells,  in  soft  linnen 
dighu 


§  109.   Wrath. 


After  that  varlet's  siuht,  it  was  not  long 
Ere  on  the  plaine  fast  pricking  Gmion  t\ 

One  in  bright  arms  embattailed  full  strong, 
That  as  the  sunny  beams  due  glance  and  glide 


Uj^on  the  trembling  wave,  so  shined  bright, 
And  round  about  him  threw  forth  sparkling  fire, 

That  seemed  him  to  enrlame  on  even'  side  : 
His  stCed  was  bloody  red,  and  foamed  ire, 
When  with   the   maist'ring  spur  he   did  him 
roughly  stire. 

Approaching  nigh  he  never  staid  to  greet, 
Ne  chaffer  words,  proud  courage  to  piovoke, 

But  prickt  so  fierce,  that  underneath  his  feet 
The    smoldring    dust   did    round    about    him 

smoke, 
Both  horse  and  man  nigh  able  for  to  choke; 

And  fairly  couching  his  steel-headed  spear, 
Him  first  saluted  with  a  sturdy  stroke. 

And  him  beside  rides  fierce  revenging  Wrath, 
Upon  a  lyon,  loth  for  to  be  led  j 

And  in  his  hand  a  burning  brond  he  hath, 
The  which  he  braodisheth  about  his  head  ; 
His  eves  did  hurle  forth  sparkles  fiery  red, 

And  stared  stern  on  all  that  him  beheld, 
As  ashc^  pale  of  hue,  and  seeming  dead ; 
And  on  his  dagger  still  his  hand  he  held, 
Trembling  thro'  hasty  rage,  when  choler  in  him 
swell' d.  1 

His  ruffin  raiment  all  was  stain'd  in  blood 
Which  he  had  spilt,  and  all  to  rage  yrent. 

Thro'  unadvised  rashness woxen  wood; 
For  of  his  hands  he  had  no  government, 
Ne  car'd  for  blond  in  his  avengement ; 

But  when  the  furious  fit  was  overpast, 
His  cruel  facts  he  often  would  rejx'nt, 

Yet,  wilful  man,  he  never  would  forecast, 
How  many  mischiefs  should  ensue  his  heedless 
hast! 

Full  many  mischiefs  follow  cruel  Wrath  ; 
Abhorred  bloudshed,  and  tumultuous  strife, 

Unmanly  murther,  and  unthrifty  scath, 
Bitter  despight,  with  rancour's  rusty  knife, 
And  fretting  grief,  the  enemy  of  life, 

And  these  and  manv  evils  more  haunt  ire, 
The  swelling  splene,  and  phrenzy  raging  rife, 

The  shaking  palsey,  and  St.  Francis'  fire, 
Such  one  was  Wrath,  the  last  of  this  ungodly 
tire. 


SPENSER'S  FAIRY  QUEEN. 

§  1 10.  Durssa  wecpiric;  over  her  Kncmy,  com- 
pared to  a  Crocodile ;  and  a  Description  of 
Night. 

As  when  a  weary  traveller,  that  strays 
By  muddy  shore  of  broad  seven-mouthed  Nile, 
Unweeting  of  the  perilous  wandering  ways, 
Doth  meet  a  cruel  crafty  crocodile, 
Which  in  false  grief  hiding  his  harmless  guile 
Doth  weep  full  sore,  and  eheddeth  tender  tears; 
The  foolish  man,  that  pities  all  this  while 
His  mournful  plight,  is  swallow'd  up  unawares, 
Forgetful    of  his    own,  that    minds  another's 
cares. 
So  wept  Duessa  until  even  tide, 
That  shining  lamps  in  Jove's  high  house  were 
light: 

Then 
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Then  forth  she  rose,  ne  longer  would  abide. 
But  combs  unto  the  place  where  th'  heathen 

knight 
In  slumb'ring  swoon  nigh  void  of  vital  spright, 
Lav  cover'd  with  enchanted  cloud  all  dav  ; 
Whom  when  she  found,  as  she  him  left  in 

plight 
To  wail  his  woful  case,  she  would  not  stay, 
But  to  the  eastern  coast  of  heaven  makes  speedy 

wav, 
Where  gricsly  Night,  with  visage  deadly  sad, 
That  Phoebus  cheerful  face  durst  never  view, 
And  in  a  foul  black  pitchy  mantle  clad, 
She  finds  forth-coming  from  her  darksome  mew, 
Where  she  all  day  did  hide  her  hated  hue : 
Before  the  door  her  iron  chariot  stood, 
Already  harnessed  for  journey  new  ; 
And  cole-black  steeds  yborn  of  hellish  brood, 
That  on  their  rusty  bits  did  champ  as  they  were 

wood. 

And  all  the  while  she  stood  upon  the  ground, 
The  wakeful  dogs  did  never  cease  to  bav. 
As  giving  warning  of  th'  unusual  sound, 
With  which  her  iron  wheels  did  them  affrav, 
And  her  dark  griesly  look  them  much  dismay. 
The  messenger  of  death,  the  ghastly  owl, 
With  dreary  shrieks  did  also  her  bewray; 
And  hungry  wolves  continually  did  howl 
At  her  abhorred  lace,  so  filthy  and  so  foul. 


-On  even  side  them  stood 


The  trembling  ghost  with  sad  amazed  mood 
Chattering  their  iron  teeth,  and  staring  wide 
With  stony  eves;  and  all  the  hellish  brood 
Of  bends  infernal  flocVd  on  every  side, 
To  gaze  on  earthly  wight,  that  with  the  Night 
durst  ride. 


§111.  Description  of  Lucifer  s  Talnce. 

A  «tati  i.y  palace  built  of  squared  brick, 
Which  cunningly  was  without  mortar  laid, 
Whose  walls  were  high,  but  nothing  strong  nor 

thick. 
And  golden  foil  all  over  them  display'd ; 
That  purest  sky  with  brightness  they  dismay 'd  : 
High  lifted  Dp  were  many  loftv  tow'rs, 
And  goodly  galleries  far  over-laid, 
Full  of  fair  windows,  and  delightful  bow'rs; 
And  on  the  top  a  dial  told  the  timely  hours. 

It  was  a  goodly  heap  for  to  behold, 
And  spake  the  praises  of  the  workman's  wit; 
But  full  great  pilv,  that  so  fair  a  mould 
Did  on  so  weak  foundation  ever  sit; 
For  on  a  saiidy  hill,  that  still  did  Hit 
And  fall  awav,  it  mounted  was  full  high, 
That  every  breath  of  heaven  shaked  it; 
And  all  the  hinder  parts,  that  few  could  spy, 
V\  trc  ruinous  and  old,  but  painted  cunningly. 


§  1 12.  Lucifera  ascending  her  Coach. 

Sudden  upriseth  from  her  statelv  place 
The  royal  darae,  and  for  her  coach  doth  call! 
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All  hurlcn  forth,  and  she  with  princely  pace. 

As  fair  Aurora  in  her  purple  |>all, 

Out  of  the  East  the  dawning  dav  doth  call. 

So  forth  she  comes:  her  brightness  broad  doth 

blaze, 
'1  he  heaps  of  people  thronging  in  the  hall 
Do  ride  each  other,  upon  he:  to  gaze- 
Her  glorious  glittering  light  doth  ail  men's  eyes 

amaze. 

So  forth  she  comes,  and  to  her  courh  docs 

climb 
Adorned  all  with  gold,  and  garlands  gar, 
That  seem'd  a-  faesa  as  Flora  m  iK.r  pome  ; 
And  strove  to  match,  in  royal  rich  arrav. 
Great  Juno's  gaMeq  chair,"  the  whicii  {';■ 
The  gods  stand  gazing  on,  when  she  doc-,'  ride 
To  Jove's  high  house  thro'  heaven's  bcas»fa&ed 

wav, 
Drawn  of  Fair  peacocks  that  es<  el  in  pride. 
And  full  of  Argus1  eyes  their  tails  dispredden 

wide. 


§113.  Description  nf  Prince  Arthur  in  his  Ha- 
li/imcri/s  of  War. 

Upon  the  top  of  all  his  loftv  crest, 
A  bunch  of  hairs,  discolour' d  dirersly 
With  sprinkled  pearl,  and  gold  full  nchlv  drest, 
Did  shake,  and  seem'd  to  dance  for  jollity, 
Like  to  an  almond  tree  ymounted  high 
On  top  of  green  Selinis  all  alone, 
\\  ith  blossoms  brave  bedecked  daintily; 
Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one 
At  every  little  blast  that  under  heaven  is  blown 


§114.   Description  of  Diana  with  her  X 

returned  from   the  Chase,  and  prepaying  f« 
lathe. 

Shortly  under  the  wasteful  woods  she  came, 
Whereat  she  found  the  goddess  and  her  crew, 
After  late  chace  of  their  embrued  game 
Sitting  beside  a  fountain  in  a  rew,  g 

Some  of  them  washing  with  the  liquid  dew 
From  off  their  dainty  limbs  the  du-tv  sweat. 
And  soil,  which  did  deform  their  livelv  hue; 
Others  lay  shaded  from  the  scorching  heat; 
The  rest  upon  her  person  gave  attendance  great 

She  having  hong  upon  a  bough  on  high 
Her  bow  and  painted  quiver,  had  unlac'd 
Her  silver  buskins  from  her  nimble  thigh. 
And  her  lank  loins  ungtrt,  and  breasts  unbrae'd, 
After  her  heat  the  breathing  cold  to  taste ; 
Her  golden  locks  that  late  in  tresses  bright 
Fmbreeded  were  for  hindering  of  her  haste, 
Now  loose  about  her  shoulders  long  undight, 
And  were  with  sweet  ambrosia  all  besprinkled 
light. 

Soon  as  she  Venus  saw  behind  Iter  back, 
She  was  ashamd  to  be  so  loose  surpris'd  ; 
And  wox  half  wroth  against  her  damsels  slack, 
That  had  not  her  thereof  before  advis'd, 
But  suffer'd  her  so  carelessly  disguis'd 
Be  overtaken.     Soon  her  garments  loosen 
Upgatherihg  in  her  bosom  she  compris'd, 

Well, 
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Well,  a?  «he  might,  and  then  the  goddess  rose : 
Whilst  all  her  nymphs  did  like  a  girlond  her  en- 
close. 


§  115.  Description  of  a  Garden. 
ErTSOOHS  the?  heard  a  most  delicious  sound 
Of  all  that  inote  delight  a  dainty  ear; 
Such  as  at  once  might  not  on  living  ground, 
Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere: 
Right  hard  it  was  lor  wight  which  did  it  hear, 
To  read  what  manner  music  that  mote  be, 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmonv; 
Birds,  voices,   instruments,  winds,  waters,  all 
agree. 

The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerful  shade, 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attempered  sweet; 
Th'  angelical,  soft  trembling  voices  made 
To  th'  instruments  divine  respondence  meet: 
The  silver-sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmur  of  the  waters  fall ; 
The  waters  fall,  with  difference  discreet, 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call; 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  all. 


§  ll6.  Description  oj  the  Garden  of  Adonis. 

There  is  continual  spring  and  harvest  there, 
Continual,  both  meeting  at  one  time  ; 
For  both  the  boughs  do  laughing  blossoms  bear, 
And  with  fre«h  colour',  deck  the  wanton  prime, 
And  eke  at  once  the  heavy  trees  they  climb, 
Which  seem  to  labour  under  their  fruits  load: 
The  while-  the  joyous  birds  make  their  pas- 
time 
Emongst  the  shady  leaves,  their  sweet  abode, 
And  their    true    loves   without  suspicion  tell 
abroad. 


§117-  Devastation  which  Time  makes  in  this 
(''■ir  Jen. 

Great  enemv  to  it  and  all  the  rest 
That  in  the  garden  of  Adonis  springs, 
Is, wicked  Time,  who,  with  his  scythe  addrest, 
Does    mow    the    ilow'ring    herbs    and   goodly 

things, 
And  all  their  glory  to  the  ground  down  flings. 
Where  they  do  wither,  and  are  foully  marr'd : 
He  flies  about,  and  with  his  flaggy  wings 
Beats  down  both  leaves  and  buds  without  re- 
gard, 
Ne  ever  pity  may  relent  his  malice  hard. 


§  118.  Description  of  Jupiter. 
So   having  said  he  ceas'd,  and  with  his  brow, 
His  black   eye-brow,   whose  doomful  dreaded 

beck 
Is  wont  to  wield  the  world  unto  his  vow, 
And  even   the    highest   pow'rs    of   heaven  to 

check, 
Made  sign  to  them  in  their  degrees  to  speak. 


-With  that  he  shook 


His  nectar-dewed  locks,  with  which  the  skics^ 
And  all  the  world  beneath,  for  terror  quook, 
And  eft  his  burning  leven-brond   in  hand  he 
took. 


§110.   Guy  on  conducted  by  Mammon  through  a 
Cave  under  Ground,  to  see  his  Treasure. 

At  length  they  came  into  a  larger  space 
That  stretch'd  itself  into  an  ample  plain, 
Through  which  a  beaten   broad  highway  did 

trace, 
That  straight  did  lead  to  Pluto's  griesly  reign 
By  that  way's  side  there  sat  infernal  Pain, 
And  fast  beside  him  sat  tumultuous  Strife; 
The  one  in  hand  an  iron  whip  did  strain, 
The  other  brandished  a  bloody  knife, 
And  both  did  knash  their  teeth,  and  both  did 
threaten  life. 

On  the  other  side  in  one  consort  there  sate     ; 
Cruel  Revenge,  and  rancorous  Despite, 
Disloyal  Treason,  and  heart-burning  Hate; 
But  gnawing  Jealousy,  out  of  their  sight 
Sitting  alone,  his  bitter  lips  did  bite: 
And  trembling  Fear  still  to  and  fro  did  fly, 
And  found  no  place  where  safe  he  shroud  him 

might. 
Lamenting  Sorrow  did  in  darkness  lie, 
And  Shame  his  ugly  face  did  hide  from  living; 

eye. 

And  over  them  sad  Horror,  with  grim  hue, 
Did  always  soar,  beating  his  iron  wings ; 
And  after  him  owls  and  night-ravens  flew. 
The  hateful  messengers  of  heavy  things, 
Of  death  and  dolour  telling  sad  tidings; 
Whilst  sad  Celeno,  sitting  on  a  cliff, 
A  song  of  bale  and  bitter  sorrows  sings, 
That  heart  of  flint  asunder  would  have  rift ; 
Which  having  ended,  after  him  sheflieth  swift, 


§  120.  Description  of  Despair,  and  her  Speech. 

Ere  long  they  come,  where  that  same  wicked 

wight 
His  dwelling  has,  low  in  an  hollow  cave. 
Far  underneath  a  craggy  clift  ypight, 
Dark,  doleful,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  grave, 
That  still  for  earion  carcasses  doth  crave : 
On  top  whereof  ay  dwelt  the  ghastly  owl, 
Shrieking  his  baneful  note,  which  everdrave 
Fax  from  that  haunt  all  other  cheerful  fowl : 
And  all  about  it  wand' ring  ghosts  did  wail  and 

howl. 
And,  all  about,  old  stocks  and  stubs  of  trees, 
Whereon  nor  fruit  nor  leaf  was  ever  seen, 
Did  hang  upon  the  ragged  rocky  knees  ; 
On  which  had  many  wretches  hanged  been, 
Whose  carcasses  were  scatter'd  on  the  green, 
And  thrown  about  the  cliffs.     Arrived  there 
That  bare-head  knight,  for  dread  and  doleful 

teen, 
Would   fain   have  fled,   ne  dur3t  approachen 

near : 
But  th'  other  fore'd  him  stay,  and  comforted  in 

fear. 

The 
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The  darksome  cave  they  enter,  where  they  find 
That  cursed  man  low  sittinjr,  on  the  ground, 
Musing  full  sadly  in  his  sullen  mind  : 
His  greasy  locks,  long  growing  and  unbound, 
Disordered  hung  abouthis  -boulders  round, 
And  hid  his  face  :   thro'  which  his  hollow  cyne 
I.ook'd  deadly  dull,  and  stared  as  astound  ; 
llis  raw-hone  cheeks,  through  penury  and  pine, 
Were  shrunk  into   his  jaws,  as  he  did  never 
dine. 

His  garment,  nought  but  many  ragged  clouts 
With  thorns  together  pinn'd  and  patched  v.  as, 
The  which  his  naked  side;  he  wrapp'd  abouts : 
And  him  beside  there  lay  upon  the  gi 
A  dreary  corse,  whose  life  away  did  [ 
All  wallow' d  in  his  own  yet  lukewarm  blood, 
That  from  his  wound  yet  welled  fresh,  alas ! 
In  which  a  rusty  knife  fast  fixed  stood, 
And  made  an  open  passage  for  the  gushing 
flood. 

Which  piteous  spectacle,  approving  true 
The  woful  tale  that  Trevisan  had  told, 
When  as  the  gentle  Red  Cross  knight  did  view, 
With  fiery  zeal  he  burnt  in  courage  bold, 
Him  to  avenge  before  his  blood  were  cold  ; 
And  to  the  villain  said  :  Thou  damned  wight! 
The  author  of  this  fact,  we  here  behold, 
What  justice  can  but  judge  against  thee  right, 
With  thine  own  blood  to  price  his  blood,  here 
shed  in  sight. 

What  frantic  fit  (quoth  he)  hath  thus  distaught 
Thee,  foolish  man,  so  rash  a  doom  to  give  ? 
What  justice  ever  other  judgement  taught, 
But  he  should  die,  who  merits  not  to  live  ? 
None  else  to  death  this  man  despairing  drive 
But  his  own  guilty  mind  deserving  death. 
Is  then  unjust  to  each  his  due  to  give? 
Or  let  him  die,  that  loathcth  living  breath  ? 
Or  let  him  die  at  ease,  that  liveth  here  uneath  ? 

Who  travels  by  the  wearv  wand' ring  wav, 
To  come  unto  his  wished  home  in  haste, 
And  meets  a  flood  that  doth  his  passage  stay. 
Is  not  great  grace  to  help  hiir.  over-past, 
Or  free  his  feet,  that  in  the  mire  stick  fast  ? 
Most  envious  man  !  that  grieves  at  neighbour's 

good  : 
And  fond,  that  jdyest  in  the  woe  thou  bast; 
Why   wilt    not  let  him  pass,  that   long  hath 

stood 
Upon  the  bank,  yet  wilt  thyself  not  pass  the 

flood  ? 
He  there  does  now  enjov  eternal  reit, 
And  happy  ease,  which  thou  dost  want  and 

crave, 
And  further  from  it  daily  wanderest : 
What  if  some  little  pain  the  passage  have, 
That  makes  fra$  flesh  to  fear  the  bitter  wave  ? 
Is  not  short  pain  well  borne,  that  brings  long 

ease, 
And  lays  the  soul  to  sleep  in  quiet  grave  ? 
Sleep  after  toil,  port  aiier  stormy  seas, 
Ease  after  war,  death  afier  life,  does  greatly 

please. 
The  knight  much  wonder'd  at  his  sudden  wit, 
And  said  :  The  term  of  life  is  limited, 


Ne  may  a  man  prolong  or  shorten  it : 
The  soldier  may  not  move  from  watchful  sted, 
Nor  leave  his  Maud  until  his  captain  bed. 
Who  life  did  limit  by  almighty  doOfQ 
(Quoth  he)  know;  best  the  terms  established  : 
And  he  that  'uojau  the  CGBtioel  in  his  room. 
Doth  licence  him  depart  at  sound  M  morning 

droom. 
Is  not  his  deed,  whatever  thing  is  done, 
In  heaven  and  earth?  Did  not  he  all  create 
To  die  again  ?  All  ends  th.it  was  begun  ; 
Their  times  in  his  eternal  book  of  fate 
Are  written  sure,  and  have  their  certain  date, 
Who  then  can  strive  with  strong  necessity, 
That  holds   the   world   in    his  still  changing 

state, 
Or  shun  the  death  ordain'd  by  destiny  ? 
When   hour   of  death  is  come,  let  none  ask. 

whence,  nor  why. 
The  longer  life,  I  wote  the  greater  sin, 
The  greater  sin,  the  greater  punishment ; 
All  those  great  battles  which  thou  boasts  to 

win, 
Thro'  strife,  and  bloodshed,  and  avengement, 
Now  prais'd,  hereafter  dear  thou  shalt  repent. 
For  life  must  life,  and  blood  must  blood  repay. 
Is  not  enough  thy  evil  life  forespent? 
For  he  that  once  hath  missed  the  right  wav, 
The  further  he  doth  go,  the  further  he  doth 

stray. 
Then  do  no  further  go,  no  further  stray, 
But  here  lie  down,  arid  to  thy  rest  betake, 
Th'  ill  to  prevent,  that  life  ensuen  may : 
For  what  hath  life,  that  may  it  loved  make, 
And  gives  not  rather  cause  it  to  forsake  ? 
Fear,  sickness,  age,  loss,  labour,  sorrow,  strife, 
Pain,  hunger,  cold,   that  makes  the  heart  to 

quake ; 
And  ever  fickle  fortune  rageth  rif;, 
All  which,  and  thousands  more,  do   make  a 

loathsome  life. 
Thou,  wretched  man,  of  death  hath  greatest 

need, 
If  in  true  balance  thou  wilt  weigh  thy  state  ; 
For  never  knight  that  dared  warlike  deed 
More  luckless  disadventures  did  amate  : 
Witness  the  dungeon  deep,  wherein  of  late 
Thy  life  shut  up,  for.death  so  oft  did  call  : 
And  tho'  good  luck  prolonged  hath  thy  date, 
Yet  death  then  would  the  like  mishaps  fore- 
stall, [fall 
Into  the  which  hereafter  thou  mayst  happen 
Why  then  dost  thou,  O  man  of  sin,  de-ire 
To  draw  thy  days  forth  to  their  last  degree  ? 
Is  not  the  measure  of  thy  sinful  hire 
High  heaped  up  with  huge  iniquity, 
Against  the  day  of  wrath,  to  burden  thee? 
Is  not  enough,  that  to  this  lady  mild 
Thou  falsed  hast  thy  face  with  perjury, 
And  sold  thyself  to  serve  Duessa  vile, 
!  With  whom  in  all  abuse  thou  hast  thyself  de= 
fil'd? 
Is  not  he  just  that  all  this  doth  behold 
From  highest  heaven,  and  bears  an  equal  eye  ? 
Shall  he  thy  sins  up  in  his  knowledge  fold, 
And  guilty  be  of  thine  impiety  ? 

3  C  Is 
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I*  not  hi?  law,  Let  every  sinner  die? 
Die  sIkiII  all  flesh  ?   What  then  must  needs  be 
h  it  not  better  to  do  willingly,  [done, 

Than  linger  till  the  glass  be  all  out-run  ?    [son. 
Death  is  the  end  of  woes.     Die  soon,  O  Fairy's 
The    knight   was    much  enmoved    with  this 
speech,  [pierce, 

That  as  a  sword's  point  through  his  heart  did 
And  in  his  conscience  made  a  secret  breach, 
Well  knowing  true  all  that  he  did  rehearse, 
And  to  his  fre-h  remembrance  did  reverse 
The  ugly  view  of  his  deformed  crime-. 
That  ail  his  manly  pow'rs  it  did  disperse, 
As  he  were  charmed  wkh  inchaunted  rhinies, 
That  oftentimes  he  quak'jd,  and  fainted  often- 
times. 

In  which  amazement  when  the  miscreant 
Perceived  him  to  waver  weak  and  frail, 
"W  ith  trembling  horror  did  his  conscience  dant, 
And  hellish  anguish  did  his  soul  assail  : 
To  drive  him  to  despair  and  quite  to  quail, 
He  shew'd  him  painted  in  a  table  plain, 
The  damned  ghosts,  that  do  in  torments  wail, 
And  thousand  fiends  that  do  them  endless  pain, 
"W  ith  fire  and  brimstone,  which  for  ever  shall 

remain. 
The  sight  whereof  so  throughly  him  dismav'd, 
That  nought  but  death  before  his  eves  he  saw, 
And  everburning  wrath  before  him  laid, 
By  righteous  sentence  of  th'  Almighty's  law: 
Then  'gan  the  villain  him  to  over-craw, 
And  brought  unto  him  swords,  ropes,  poison, 

fire, 
And  all  that  might  him  to  perdition  draw  ; 
And   bade  him  choose  what  death    he  would 

desire :  [God's  ire. 

For  death  was  due  to  him  that  had  provok'd 

But  when  as  none  of  them  he  saw  him  take, 

lie  to  him  r-vght  a  dagger  sharp  and  keen, 

And  gave  it  in  his  hand  ;  his  hand  did  quake, 

And  tremble  like  a  leaf  of  aspin  green, 

And  troubled  blood  thro'  his  pale  face  was  seen 

To  come  and  go  ;  with  tidincrs  from  the  heart, 

As  it  a  running  messenger  had  been  : 

At  last  resolv'd  to  work  his  final  smart, 

He  lifted  up  his  hand,  that  back  again  did  start. 

Which  when  as  Una  saw,  through  every  vein 
The  mulled  cold  ran  to  her  well  of  life, 
As  in  a  swoon :  but  soon  reliev'd  again, 
Out  of  his  hand  she  snatch'd  the  cursed  knife, 
And  threw  it  to  the  ground,  enraged  rife, 
And  to  him  said  ;  Fie,  fie,  fainthearted  knight! 
"What  meanest  thou  by  this  reproachful  strife  ? 
Is  this  the  battle  whk  h  thou  vaunt'st  to  fight 
With  that  fire-mouthed  dragon,  horrible  and 
bright? 

Come,  come  away,  frail,  silly,  fleshy  wight, 
Ne  let  vain  words  bewitch  thy  manly  heart, 
Ne    devilish    thoughts    dismay    thy    constant 

upright  : 
In  heavenly  mercies  hast  thou  not  a  part  ? 
Why  shouldst  thou  then  despair,  that  chosen 

art  ? 
Where  justice  grows,  there  grows  eke  greater 

pace, 


The  which  doth  quench   the  brond  of  hellish 

smart, 
And  that  accurs'd  hand-writing  doth  deface  : 
Arise,   sir  knight,  arise,  and  leave  this  cursed 

place. 

So  up  he  rose,  and  thence  amounted  streight ; 
Which  when  the  earl  beheld,  and  saw  his  guest 
Would  safe  depart,  for  all  his  subtle  sleight, 
He  chose  an  halter  from  among  the  rest, 
And  with  it  hung  himself,  unhid,  unblest. 
But  death  he  could  not  work  himself  thereby ; 
For  thousand  times  he  so  himself  had  dress  a, 
Yet  natheless  it  could  not  do  him  die, 
Till  lie  should  die  his  last,  that  is  oternally. 


FAIRFAX'S  TASSO. 

§11M.     Description  of  the  flsion  conjured  up 

hj  Ale  do. 

A  murder' d  body  huge  beside  him  stood. 

Of  head  and  right-hand  both  but  lately  spoil'd  ; 

The  left  hand   bere   the   head,   whose   visage 

good 
Both  pale  and  wan,  with  dust  and  gore  defil'd, 
Vet  spake,  tho'  dead  ;  with  those  sad  words  the 

blood 
Forth  ar  his  lips  in  huge  abundance  boil'd — 
Fly,  Argillan,  from  this  false  camp  fly  far, 
Whose  guide  a  traitor,    captains  murdfers 
ate. 


§  122.  Irttage  of  Armida  and  Attendants,  en- 
raged at  Itina/do's  hewing  down  the  Myrtle  t0 
dissolve  the  Charm. 

He  *  lift  his  brand  ;  nor  car'd,  though  oft 
she  pray'd, 
And  sin  her  form  to  other  shape  didchange; 
Such  monsters  huge,  when  men  in  dreams  are 

laid, 
Oft  in  their  idle  fancies  roam  and  range  : 
Her  body  swell'd,  her  face  obscure  was  made; 
Vanish'd    her    garments    rich,    and    vesture* 
strange ; 
A  giantess  before,  him  high  she  stands, 
Ann'd,    like    Briareus,    with    an    hundred 
hands : 

With  fifty  swords,  and  fifty  targets  bright, 
She  threaten' d  death,  she  roar'd,  she  cried,  and 

fought : 
Each  other  nymph,  in  armour  likewise  dight, 
A   Cyclops    great    became ;    he    fear  d    them 

nought, 
But  on  the  myrtle  smote  with  all  his  might, 
Which  groan'd,  like  living  souls  to  death  nigh 

brought  ;  [hell, 

The  sky  seem'd  Pluto's  court,  the  air  seem'd 

Therein  such  monsters  roar,  such  spirits  yell, 

Lighten'd  the  heaven  above,  the  earth  below 
Roared  aloud  :  that  thunder'd,  and  this  shook  ! 
Bluster' d  the  tempests  strong  :   the  whirl-wind* 

blow : 
The  bitter  storm  drove  hail-stones  in  his  look  : 


«  RinaMo- 
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But  vet  l»ib  arm  grew  neither  weak  nor  slow, 
Till   low   to  earth  the  wounded   tree  down 
bended  : 

Nor  of  that  furv  heed  or  care  he  took, 

Then  fled  the  spirits  all,  the  charms  all  ended. 


§  123.     Description  of  Armidu's  wonderful 

Parrot. 
WlTW   partv-colour'd    plumes,    and    purple 
bill, 
A  wondrous  bird  among  the  rest  there  flew, 
That  in  plain  speech  sung  love-lays  loud  and 

shrill  ; 
Here  Lcden  was  like  human  language  true  ; 
So  much  she  talk'd,  and  with  such  wit  and  skill, 
That  Strange  it  seemed  how  much  good  she 
knew  : 
Her  Feather  d  fellows  all  stood  hush  to  hear  ; 
Dumb  was  the  wind,  the  waters  silent  were. 

The  gentle  budding  rose,  quoth  she,  behold, 
That   first  scant    peeping   forth    with    virgin 

beams, 
Half  ope,  half  shut,  her  beauties  doth  unfold 
In  its  fair  leaves,  and,  less  seen,  fairer  seems, 
And  after  spreads  them  forth  more  broad  and 

bold. 
Then  languisheth,  and  dies  in  last  extremes  ; 
Nor  seems  the  same  that  decked  bed  and  bow'r 
Of  many  a  lady  late  and  paramour. 
So  in  the  passing  of  a  day,  doth  pass 
The  bud  and  blossom  of  the  life  of  man, 
Nor  e'er  doth   flourish   more ;    but,   like  the 

grass 
Cut  down,  becometh  wither'd,  pale,  and  wan  : 

Oh,  gather  then  the  rose,  while  time  thou  hast! 

Short  is  the  day,  done  when  it  scant  began  ; 

(rather   the  rose  of  Lo\e,    while  yet  thou 
mayat, 

Loving  he  lov'd,  embracing  be  embrae'd. 
She  ceas'd  ;  and,  as  approving  all  she  spoke, 
The  choir  of  birds  their  heavenly  tune  renew  ; 
The  turtles  sigh'd  and  sighs  with  kisses  broke  ; 
The  fowls  to  shades  unseed  by  pairs  withdrew  : 
It  seem'd,  the  laurel  chaste,  and  stubborn  oak, 
And  all  the  gentle  trees  on  earth  that  grew, 

It  seem'd  the  land,  the  sea,  and  heaven  above, 

All  breath'd  out  fancy  sweet,  and  sigh'd  out 
love. 


GLOVER's  LEON  IDAS. 
§  124.      Leonidas" s  Address  to  his  Countrymen. 

•  He  alone 

Remains  unshaken.     Rising  he  displays 
His  godlike  presence.     Dignity  and  grace 
Adorn  his  frame,  and  manly  beauty,  join'd 
With  strength  Herculean.  On  his  aspect  shines 
Sublimest  virtue,  and  desire  of  fame, 
Where  justice  gives  the  laurel ;  in  his  eye 
The  inextinguishable  spark,  which  fires 
The  souls  of  patriots ;  while  his  brow  supports 
Undaunted  valor,  and  contempt  of  death. 
Serene  he  rose,  and  thus  address' d  the  throng  : 

\\  hy  this  astonishment  on  every  face, 
Ye  men  of  Sparta  ?  Does  the  name  of  death 
Create  this  fear  and  wonder  ?  O  my  friends  I 


Whv  do  we  labor  through  the  arduous  paths 
Which  lead  to  virtoe  ?  fruitless  were  the  toil, 
Above  the  reach  of  human  feet  were  plac'd 
The  distant  summit,  if  the  fear  of  death 
Could  intercept  our  pa-sage.     But  in  vain 
His  blackest  frowns  and  terrors  he  assumes 
To  shake   the   firmness   of  the  mind,  which 

knows 
That,  wauling  virtue,  life  is  pain  and  woe; 
That,  wanting  liberty,  ev'n  virtue  mourns, 
And  looks  around  for  happiness  in  vain. 
Then  speak,  O  Sparta,  and  demand  my  life  j 
My  heart  exulting,  answers  to  thy  call, 
And  smiles  on  glorious  fate.    To  live  with  fame 
The  gods  allow  to  many !  but  to  die 
With  equal  lustre,  is  a  blessing  Heaven 
Selects  from  all  the  choicest  boons  of  fate, 
And  with  a  sparing  hand  on  few  bestow*. 


§  125.     Leonidas's  Answer  to  the  Persian 
Ambassador. 

Return  to  Xerxes ;  tell  him  on  this  rock 
The  Grecians,  faithful  to  their  post,  await 
His  chosen  myriads  ;  tell  him,  thou  hast  seen 
How  far  the  lust  of  empire  is  below 
A  free-horn  mind  :  and  tell  him,  to  behold 
A  tyrant  humbled,  and  by  virtuous  death 
To  seal  my  country's  freedom,  is  a  good 
Surpassing  all  his  boasted  pow'r  can  give. 


§  126.     Pathetic  Farewell  of  Leonidas  to  hit 
Wife  and  Family. 

I  see,  I  feel  thy  anguish,  nor  my  soul 
Has  ever  known  the  prevalence  of  love, 
E'er  prov'd  a  father's  fondness,  as  this  hour; 
Nor,  when  most  ardent  to  assert  mv  fame, 
Was  once  my  heart  insensible  to  thee. 
How  had  it  stain'd  the  honors  of  my  name 
To  hesitate  a  moment,  and  suspend 
My  country's  fate,  till  shameful  life  prefen'd 
By  my  inglorious  colleague  left  no  choice, 
But  what  in  me  were  infamy  to  shun, 
Not  virtue  to  accept !  Then  deem  no  more 
That,  of  my  love  regardless,  or  thy  tears, 
I  haste  uncall'd  to  death.     The  voice  of  fate, 
The  gods,  my  fame,  my  country,  bid  me  bleed. 

0  thou  dear  mourner  !  wherefore  streams  afresh 
That  flood  of  woe?  Why  heaves  with  sighs 

renew'd 
That  tender  breast?  Leonidas  must  fall. 
Alas  !   far  heavier  misery  impends 
O'er  thee  and  these,  if  soften'd  by  thy  tears 

1  shamefully  refuse  to  yield  that  breath, 
Which  justice,  glory,  liberty,  and  Heaven 
Claim  for  my  country,  for  my  sons,  and  thee. 
Think  on  my  Ions  unalter'd  love.     Reflect 
On  mv  paternal  fondness.     Has  my  heart 
E'er  known  a  pause  of  love,  or  pious  care  ? 
Now  shall  that  care,  that  tenderness,  be  prov'd 
Most  warm  and  faithful.     When  thy  husband 

dies 
For  Lacedaemon's  safety,  thou  wilt  share. 
Thou  and  thy  children,  the  diffusive  socd. 

3  C  2  Should 
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Should  I,  thu«  singled  from  the  rest  of  men  ; 
Alone  intrusted  by  th'  immortal  gods 
With  pow'r  to  sane  a  people  ;  should  mv  soul 
1 )  jert  that  sacred  cause,  thee  too  I  yield 
To  BOiVow  and  to  shame  :   for  thou  must  weep 
With  Laceda?mon,  must  with  her  sustain 
Thy  painful  portion  of  oppression's  weight. 
Thy  sons  l.iehold  now  worthy  of  their  Dimes, 
And    Spartan    hirth.      Their   growing   bloom 

must  pine 
T'i  shame  and  bondage,  and  their  youthful  hearts 
Beat  at  the  sound  of  liberty  no  more. 
On  theit  Own  virtue  and  their  father's  fame 
When  he  the  Spartan  freedom  hath  confirm'd, 
Before  the  world  illustrious  shall  they  rise. 
Their  country's  bulwark  and  their  mother's  joy. 
Here  paus'd  the  patriot.     With  religious  awe 
Grief  heard  the  yoice  of  Vtrtofe.     No  complaint 
The   solemn  silence  broke.      Tears   ceas'd  to 

flow  : 
C'eaVd  for  a  moment  ;  soon  again  to  stream, 
r'nr  now  in  anns  before  the  palace  rang'd, 
His  braye  companions  of  the  war  demand 
Their  leader's  presence ;    then    her   griefs  re- 

new'd, 
Too  great  for  utt' ranee,  intercept  her  sighs, 
And  freeze  each  accent  on  her  falt'ring  tongue. 
In  speechless  anguish  on  the  hero's  breast 
She  sinks.     On  ev'ry  side  his  children  press, 
Hang  on  his  knees,  and  kiss  his  honor' d  hand. 
His  soul  no  longer  struggles  to  confine 
Its  strong    compunction.     Down    the    hero's 

cheek, 
Down  flows  the  manly  sorrow.     Great  in  wpe, 
"\  mid  his  children,  who  enclose  him  round, 
tie  stands  indulging  tenderness  and  love 
In  graceful  tear",  when  thus,  with  lifted  eves. 
Address'd  to  Heaven  :  Thou  ever-living  Pow'r, 
Lodfi  down  propitious,  sire  of  gods  and  men  ! 
And  to  this  faithful  woman,  whose  desert 
May  claim  thy  favor,  grant  the  hours  of  peace. 
And  thou,  my  great  forefather,  son  of  Jove, 
O  Hercules,  neglect  not  these  thy  race  ! 
But  since  that  spirit  I  from  thee  derive, 
Now  bears  me  from  them  to  resistless  fate, 
Do  thou  support  their  virtue !  Be  they  taught, 
Like  thee,  with  glorious  labor  life  to  grace, 
\nd  from  their  father  let  them  iearn  to  die  ! 


§  127.     Character*  of.Teribaius  arid  A^ar^a. 

Amid  the  van  of  Persia  was  a  youth 
Nam'd  Teribazus,  not  for  golden  store,, 
Not  for  wide  pastures  travers'ti  o'er  with  herds. 
With  bleating  thousands,   or   with  bojnding 

steeds, 
Nor  yet  for  pow'r,  nor  splendid  honors  fam'd. 
Rich  was  his  mind  in  ev'ry  art  divin-., 
And  through  the  paths  of  science  had  he  waik'd 
The  votary  of  wisdom.     In  the  years 
When  tender  down  invests  the  ruddy  cheek, 
He  with  the  Magi  turn'd  the  hallow'd  pagt 
Of  Zoroaster ;  then  his  tow'ring  soul 
High  on  the  plumes  of  contemplation  soar'd, 
And  from  the  lofty  Babylonian  fane 


With    learn'd    Chaldeans    trae'd    the    mystic 

sphere, 
There  number  d  o'er  the  vivid  fires  that  gleam 
Upon  the  dhsky  bosom  of  the  night. 
Nor  on  the  sand*  of  Ganges  were  unheard 
The  Indian  sages  from  sequester' d  bow'rs, 
While,  as  attention  wonder'd,  they  disclos'd 
The  pow'rs  of  nature  ;  whether  in  the  woods. 
The  fruitful  glebe  or  flow'r,  or  healing  plant. 
The  limpid  waters,  or  the  ambient  air, 
Or  in  the  purer  element  of  fire. 
The  fertile  plains  where  great  Scsostris  rcign'd, 
Mysterious  Egypt]  next  the  youth  survcy'd, 
From  Elephantis,  where,  impetuous  Nile 
Precipitates  his  waters  to  the  sea, 
which  far  below  receives  the  sevenfold  stream. 
Thence  o'er  th'    Ionic  coast  he  stray'd  :    nor 

pass  d 
Miletus  by,  which  once  enraptur'd  heard 
The  tongue  of  Thales;  nor  Priene's  walls, 
Where  wisdom  dwelt  with  Bias  ;  nor  the  seat 
Of  Pittacus,  along  the  Lesbian  shore. 
Here  too  melodiiwis  numbers  charm' d  his  ears. 
Which  flow'd  from  Orpheus,  and  Musams  old, 
And  thee,  O  father  of  immortal  verse  : 
Ma-onidcs,  whose  -trains  through  every  age 
Time  with  his  own  eternal  lips  shall  sing. 
Back  to  his  native  Susa  then  he  turn'd 
1 1  is  w.md'ring  steps.     His  merit  soon  was  dear- 
To  Hyperantnes,  generous  and  good ; 
And  Ariana,  from  Darius  sprung 
With  [fyperanthes,  of  th'  imperial  race 
Which  rul'd  th'  extent  of  Asia,  in  disdain 
Of  nil  her  greatness,  oft  an  humble  ear 
!  To  him  would  bend,  and  listen  to  his  voice. 
Her  charms,  her  mind,  her  virtue  he  explor'd 
Admiring.     Soon  was  admiration  changd 
To  love,  nor  lov'd  he  sooner  than  despair'd. 
But  unreveal'd  and  silent  was  his  pain  ; 
Nor  yet  in  solitary  shades  he  roarn'd, 
Nor  shunn'd  resort  ;  but  o'er  his  sorrows  cast 
A  sickly  dawn  of  gladness,  and  in  smiles 
Conceal'd  his  anguish  ;  while  the.  secret  flame 
Rag'd  in  his  bosom,  and  his  peace  consum'd. 


§  128. 


Anana  and  Polydorus  come  ly  Kigki 
into  the  Persian  Camp. 


Ix  sable  pomp,  with  all  her  starry  train, 
The  night  resum'd  h^r  throne.     RecuU'd  from 

war, 
Her  long  protracted  labors  Greece  forgets, 
Di  .ijiv'd  in  silent  slumber  ;  all  but  those, ' 
Who  watch' d  th'  uncertain  perils  of  the  dark. 
An  hundred  warriors  :  Agis  was  their  chief. 
High  on  the  wall  intent  the  hero  sat, 
As  o'er  the  surface  of  the  tranquil  main 
Along  its  undulating  breast  the  wind 
The  various  din  of  Asia's  host  convey'd, 
In  one  deep  murmur  swelling  in  his  ear  : 
When,  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  down  the 

pass 
Alarm'd,  he  calls  aloud  :  What  feet  are  those, 
Which  beat  the  echoing  pavement  of  the  rock  ? 
With  speed  reply,  nor  tempt  your  instant  fate. 

He  said :  and  thus  return'd  a  voice  unknown 

Not 
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Not  with  the  feet  of  enemies  we  come, 
But  crave  admittance  with  a  friendly  tongue. 

The  Spartan  answers:  Thro'   the  midnight 

shade  [broad : 

What  purpose  draws  your  wand' ring  steps  a- 

To  whom  the  stranger.     We  are  friends  to 
Greece,  * 

And  to  the  presence  of  the  Spartan  king 
Admission  we  implore.     The  cautious  chief 
Of  Laecdiemon  hesitates  again  : 
When  thus,  with  accents  musically  sweet, 
A  tender  voice  his  wond'ring  ear  allur'd  : 

O  gen'rous  Grecian,  listen  to  the  prav'r 
Of  one  distress' d  !   whom  grief  alone  hath  led 
In  this  durk  hour  to  these  victorious  tents, 
A  wretched  woman,  innocent  of  fraud. 

The  Greek  descending  thro'  th'  unfolded  gates 
Upheld  a  flaming  brand.     One  hrst  appear'd 
In  servile  garb  attir'd  ;  but  near  his  side 
A  woman  graceful  and  majestic  stood  ; 
Not  with  an  aspect  rivalling  the  pow'r 
Of  fatal  Helen,  or  the  wanton  charms 
Of  love'6  soft  queen  ;  but  such  as  far  exeell'd 
Whate'er  the  lily  blending  with  the  rose 
Paints  on  the  cheek  of  beauty,  soon  to  fade  : 
Such  as  express' d  a  mind  which  wisdom  rul'd, 
And  sweetness  temper'd,  virtue's  purest  light 
Illumining  the  countenance  divine  ; 
Yet   could    not   sooth    remorseless    fate,     nor 

teach 
Malignant  fortune  to  revere,  the  good  ; 
Which    oft    with    anguish   rends  the  spotless 

heart, 
And  oft  associates  wisdom  with  despair. 
In  courteous  phrase  began  the  chief  humane  : 

Exalted  fair,  who  thus  adorn'st  the  night, 
Forbear  to  blame  the  vigilance  of  war, 
And  to  the  laws  of  rigid  Mars  impute 
That  I  thus  long  unwilling  have  delay 'd 
Before  the  great  Leonidas  to  place 
This  your  apparent  dignity  and  worth. 

He  spake  ;  and  gently  to  the  lofty  tent 
Of  Sparta's  king  the  lovely  stranger  guides. 
At  Agis'  summons,  with  a  mantle  broad 
His  mighty  limbs  Leonidas  infolds, 
And  quits  his  couch.     In  wonder  he  surveys 
illustrious    virgin,    whom    his    presence 


Th' 


,'d 


dis- 


Her  eye  submissive  to  the  ground  inclin'd 
With  veneration  of  the  god-like  man. 
But  soon   his   voice    her    anxious    dread 

pell'd, 
Benevolent  and  hospitable  thus  : 

Thy  form  alone,  thus  amiable  and  great, 
Thy  mind  delineates,  and  from  all  commands 
Supreme  regard.     Relate,  thou  noble  dame, 
By  what  relentless  destiny  compcll'd, 
Thy  tender  feet  the  paths  of  darkness  tread  : 
Rehearse    th'    afflictions    whence    thy    \irtue 
mourns. 

On  her  wan  cheek  a  sudden  blush  arose, 
Like  day's  first  dawn  upon  the  twilight  pale, 
And,  wrapt  in  grief,    these    words   a  passage 
broke : 

If  to  be  most  unhappy,  and  to  know 
That  hope  is  irrecoverably  fled  ; 
If  to  be  great  and  wretched,  may  deserve 


For  mi,  ala: 
His  dvint 


Commiseration  from  the  good,  behold, 
Thou  glorious  leader  of  uaconqucr'd  band-,, 
Behold, descended  from  Darius'  loins, 
Th'  ItlUcted  Ariana,  and  mv  pra\'r 
Accept  with  pity,  nor  mv  tears  disdain  ! 
First,  that  I  lov'd  the  best  of  human  ran-. 
By  nature's  hand  with  ev'ry  virtue  form'd, 
Heroic,  wise,  adorn'd  with  ev'ry  art, 
Of  shame  unconscious  docs  my  heart  reveal. 
This  day  in  Grecian  arms  conspicuous  clad 
He  fought,  he  ft- 11 !    A  passion  long  couccai'd 
within  nij  brother-  . 
breath  resigning,  lie  di-elos'd. 

Oh  1  will  stay  mv  sorrows  !   will  forbid 

My  eves  to  stream  before  thee,  and  mv  heart, 
Thus  full  of  anguish,  will  from  sighs  restrain  ! 
For  why  should  thy  humanity  be  griev'd 
With  my  distress,  and  learn  from  me  to  mourn 
The  lot  of  nature,  doom  d  to  care  and  pain  ! 
Hear  then,  O  king,  and  grant  my  sole  request, 
To  seek  his  body  in  the  heaps  of  slain. 

Thus  to  the  Spartan  sued  the  regal  maid, 
Resembling  Ceres  in  majestic  woe, 
When  supplicant  at  Jove's  resplendent  throne, 
From  dreary  Plum,  and  th'  infernal  gloom, 
Her  lov'd  and  lost  Pros/-rpina  she  sought. 
Fix'd    on    the    weeping    queen  with  steadfast 

eyes, 
Laconia's  chief  these  tender  thoughts  recall'd  : 

Such  are  thv  sorrows,  O  for  ever  dear  1 
Who  now  at  Lacedamion  dost  dt  plore 
Mv  everlasting  absence! — then  inclin'd 
His  bead,  and  sigh'd  ;  nor  yet  forgot  to  charge 
His  friend,  the  gentle  Agis,  through  the  straits 
The  Persian  princess  to  attend  and  aid. 
With  careful  steps  they  seek  her  lover's  corse. 
The  Greeks    remember'd,  where    by  fate   re- 

press'd 
His  arm  first  ceas'd  to  mow  their  legions  down: 
And  from  beneath  a  mass  of  Persian  slain 
Soon  drew  the  hero,  by  his  armor  known. 
To  Agis'  high  pavilion  they  resort. 
Now,  Ariana,  what  transcending  pangs 
Thy   soul  involv'd!    what   horror    clasp'd  thy 

heart  i 
But  love  grew  mightiest ;  and   her  beauteous 

limbs 
On  the  cold  breast  of  Teribazus,  threw 
The  grief-distracted  maid.     The  clotted  gore 
Dcform'd  her  snowy  bosom.     O'er,  his  wounds 
Loose  flow  'd  her  hair,  and  bubbling  from  her 

eyes 
Impetuous  sorrow  lav'd  the  purple  clay, 
When  forth  id  groans  her  lamentations  broke  : 

O  torn  for  ever  from  my  weeping  eyes! 
Thou,  who  despairing  to  obtain  her  heart, 
Who   then    most   lov'd   thee,  didst   untimely 

yield 
Thv  life  to  fate's  inevitable  dart 
For  her  who  now  in  agony  tin  folds 
Her  tender  bosom,  and  repeats  her  vows 
To  thy  deaf  ear,  who  fondly  to  her  own 
Now  clasps  thy  breast  insensible  and  cold. 
Alas'   do  those  unmoving  ghastly  orbs 
Perceive   my    gushing    anguish  ?     Does    that 

heart, 
Which  death's  inanimating  hand  hath  chill'd, 
3-C3  '  Share 
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Share  in  my  sofPringJ,  and  return  mv  sighs? 

O  bitter  unsurmountable  distress  ! 

Lo !  on  thy  breast  is  Ariana  bow'd, 

Hang^  o'er  thy  face,  unites  her  cheek  to  thine, 

Not  now  to  listen  with  enchanted  ears 

To  thy  persuasive  eloquence,  no  more 

Charm'd    with   the  wisdom    of    thy    copious 

mind  ! 
She  could  no  more  :  invincible  despair 
Suppress'd  her  utt' ranee.    As  a  marble  form 
Fnrd  on  the  solemn  sepulchre,  unmov'd, 
O'er  some  dead  hero,  whom  his  country  lov'd, 
Bends  down  the  head  with  imitated  woe; 
So  paus'd  the  princess  o'er  the  breathless  clay, 
Intrane'd  in  sorrow.     On  the  drearv  wound, 
\\  here  Dith  vrambus'  sword  was  deepest  plung'd, 
Mute  for  a  space  and  motionless  she  gaz'd  ; 
Then  with   a  look  unchang'd,  nor  trembling 

hand, 
Drew  forth  a  poniard,  with  her  garment  veil'd, 
And,  sheathing  in  her  heart  th'  abhorred  steel, 
On  her  slain  lover  silent  sinks  in  death. 


§   129.       The   Ilistnry   of  Porsenna,  King  of 
Russia.     Lisle. 

Ik  Russia's  frozen  clime,  some  ages  since, 
There  dwelt,  historians  sav,  a  worthy  prince, 
Who  to  his  people's  good  confin'd  his  care, 
And  fix'd  the  basis  of  his  empire  there  ; 
Enlarg'd    their    trade,    the    liberal    arts    im- 

prov'd, 
Made  nations  happy  and  himself  belov'd  ; 
To  :i!l  the  neishbouring  states  a  terror  grown, 
'!  ar  delight,  and  glory  of  his  own. 

Not  like  tho-e  kings  who  vainly  seek  renown 
From  countries  ruin'd,  and  from  battles  won ; 
Those  mighty  Ninirods,  who  mean  laws  de- 
spise, 
Call  murder  but  a  princely  exercise  ; 
And  if  one  bloodless  sun  should  steal  away, 
C'rv  out  with  Titus  they  have  lost  a  day. 
Who  to  be    more  than  men,  themselves  de- 
base 
Beneath  the  brute,  their  Maker's  form  deface, 
Raising  their  titles  by  their  God's  disgrace. 
Like  fame  to  bold  Erostratus  we  give, 
WTho  scorn'd  by  less  than  sacrilege  to  live ; 
On  holy  ruins  rais'd  a  lasting  name, 
And  in  the  temple's  fire  diffus'd  his  shame. 
Far  different  prai  e.  and  a  brighter  fame, 
The  virtues  of  the  young  Porsenna  claim ; 
For  by  that  name  the  Russian  kin?  was  known, 
And  sure  a  nobler  ne*et  ;  dorn'd  a  throne  : 
In  war  he  knew  the  deathful  sword  to  wield, 
And  -ought  the  thickest  dangers  of  the  field  ; 
A  bold  commander,  but  the  storm  o'erflown, 
He  seem'd  as  he  were  made  for  peace  alone  ; 
Then  was  the  golden  age  again  restor'd, 
Nor  leci  his  justice  honor' d  than  his  sword. 
All    needless    pomp,    and    outward    grandeur 

spar'd, 
The  deeds  that  grae'd  him  were  his  only  guard. 
No  private  views  beneath  a  borrow'd  name, 
His  and  the  public  interest  were  the  same. 
In  wealth  and  pleasure  let  the  subject  li\e, 
But  \irtue  is  the  king's  prerogative. 


Porsenna  there  without  a  rival  stood, 
And  would  maintain  his  right  of  doing  good. 
Nor  did  his  person  less  attraction  wear, 
Such  majesty  and  sweetness  mingled  there  ; 
Hearten  with  uncommon  art  the  clay  retin'd, 
A  proper  mansion  for  so  fair  B  mind  ; 
Each  look,  each  action,  bore  peculiar  grace, 
And  love  itself  was  painted  on  his  face. 
In  peaceful  time  lie  sutler' d  not  his  mind 
To  rust  in  sloth,  tho'  much  to  peace  inclin'd  ; 
Nor  wanton  in  the  lap  of  pleasure  lay, 
And  lost  to  eclorv  loiter'd  life  awav  : 
But  active  rising  ere  the  prime  of  day, 
Thro'  woods  and  lonelv  deserts lov'd  to  stray; 
With  hounds  and  horns  to  wake  the  furioui 

bear, 
Or  rou<e  the  tawny  lion  from  his  laire  ; 
To  rid  the  forest  of  the  savage  brood, 
And  whet  his  courage  for  his  country's  good. 
One  day,  as  he  pursu'd  the  dangerous  sport, 
Attended  by  the  nobles  of  his  court, 
It  chane'd  a  beast  of  more  than  common  speed 
Sprang  from  the  brake,  and  thro'  the  forest  fled. 
1  he  ardent  prince  impetuous  as  the  wind 
Rush'd  on,  and  left  his  tagging,  train  behind  : 
Fir'd   with   the   chace,   and   full   of   youthful 

blood,  [rode, 

O'er  plains  and  vales,  and  woodland  wilds  he 
Urging  his  courser's  speed,  not  thought  the  day 
Now  wasted,  nor, how  intricate  the  wav  ; 
Nor  till  the  night?  in  dusky  clouds  came  on, 
Restrain'd  his  pace,  or  found  himself  alone. 
Missing  his  train,  he  strove  to  measure  back, 
The  road  he   came,  but   could    not    find    the 

track  ; 
Still  turning  to  the  place  he  left  before, 
And  only  lab' ring  to  be  lost  the  more, 
The  bugle-horn,  which  o'er  his  shoulders  hung, 
So  loud  he  winded,  that  the  forest  rufi 
In  vain,  no  voice  hut  echo  from  thegjound, 
And  vocal  wood-  rrfade  mock' re  of  the  sound. 
And  now   the    gath'ring    clouds    began    to 

spread 
O'er  the  dun  face  of  night  a  deeper  shade, 
And  the  hoarse  thunder  growling  from 
With  herald  voice  proclaim'd  th'  approaching 

war; 
Silence  a  while  ensued, — then  by  degrees 
A  hollow  wind  came  mutt'ring  thro'  the  trees. 
Sudden  the  full  fraught  sky  discharp;' d  its  store 
Of  rain  and  rattling  hail  a  mingled  shower  ; 
The  active  lightning  ran  along  the  ground, 
The  fierv  bolt^  by  tits  were  hnrl'd  around, 
And  the  wide  forests  trembled  at  the  sound. 
Amazement  seized  the  prince,  where  could  he 

No  guide  to  lead,  no  friendly  cottage  nigh  ? 
Pensive  and  unresolv'd  a  while  he  stood, 
Beneath  the  scanty  covert  of  the  wood  ; 
But  drove  from  hence,  soon  sallied  forth  again 
As  chance  directed  on  the  drear,  plain  ; 
Constrain'd  his  melancholv  way  to  take 
Thro'  many  a  loathsome  bog,  and  thorny  brake, 
Caught  in  the  thicket,  flound'rin^  in  the  lake. 
Wet  with  the  storm,  and  wearied   with   tho 

way, 
By  hunger  jinch'd,  himself  to  beasts  a  prey ; 

Nor 
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Nor  wine  to  cheer  his  heart,  nor  fire  to  bum, 
Nor  place  to  rest,  nor  prospect  to  return; 
Drooping  and  spiritless  at  life's  despair, 
He  bade  it  pass,  nut  worth  his  farther  care  ; 
When  suddenly  he  spied  a  distant  light, 
That  faintly  twinkled  thro'  the  gloom  of  night, 
And  his  heart  leapt  forjoy,  and  bless'd  the  wel- 
come sight, 
Oft  times  he  doubted,  it  appear'd  so  far, 
And  hung  so  high,  'twas  nothing  but  a  star, 
Or  kindling  vapor  wand  ring  through  the  sky  ; 
But  still  press'd  on  his  steed,  still  kept  it  in  his 

eye  ; 
Till  much  fatigue  and  many  dangers  past, 
At  a  huo;e  mountain  he  arriv'd  at  last. 
There  lighting  from  his  horse,  on  hands  and 

knees 
Grop'd  out  the  darksome  road  by  slow  degrees, 
Crawling  or  clamb'ring  o'er  the  rugged  way. 
The  thunder  rolls  above,  the  flames  around  him 

Play-  :   . 

Joyful  at  length  he  gain  d  the  steepy  height, 
And  found  the  rift  whence  sprang  the  friendly 

light  ; 
And  here  he  stopp  d  to  rest  his  wearied  feet, 
And  weigh  the  perils  he  had  still  to  meet ; 
Unsheath'd  his  trustv  sword,  and  dealt  his  eves 
With  caution  round  him,  to  prevent  surprise; 
Then  summon'd  all  the  forces  of  his  mind, 
And  ent'ring  boldly  cast  his  fears  behind  : 
Resolv'd  to  ptish  his  way,  whate'er  withstood, 
Or  bravely  perish  as  a  monarch  should. 

While  he  the  wonders  of  the  place  survev'd, 
And  through  the  various  cells  at  random  strav'd, 
In  a  dark  corner  of  the  cave  he  view'd 
Somewhat  that  in  the  shape  of  woman  stood  ; 
Rut  more  deform'd,  than  dreams  can  represent 
The  midnight  hag,  or  poet's  fancy  paint 
The  Lapland  witch,  when  she  her  broom  be- 
strides, 
And  scatters  storms  and  tempests  as  she  rides. 
She  look'd  as  nature  made  her  to  disgrace 
Her  kind,  and  cast  a  blot  on  all  the  race ; 
Her  shrivel'd  skin  with  yellow  spots  besmear'd 
Like    mouldy  records   seem'd,   her  eyes   were 

blear'd  ; 
Her  feeble  limbs  with  age  and  palsy  shook, 
Bent  was  her  body,  haggard  was  her  look. 
From  the  dark  nook  outcrept  the  filthv  crone, 
And  propt  upon  her  crutch,  came  tott'ring  on. 
The  prince  in    civil    guise    approach' d    the 
dame, 
Told  her  his  piteous  case,  and  whence  he  came, 
And  till  Aurora  should  the  shades  expel, 
Implor'd  a  lodging  in  her  friendly  cell. 
Mortal,  whoe'er  thou  art,  the  fiend  began, 
And  as  she  spake  a  deadly  horror  ran 
Thro'  all  his  frame  ;  his  cheeks  the  blood  for- 
sook, 
Chatter'd  his  teeth,  his  knees  together  shook  : 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  that  with  presumption  rude 
Dar'ston  our  sacred  privacy  intrude, 
And  without  licence  in  our  court  appear, 
Know,  thou'rt  the  first  that  ever  enter'd  here. 
But  since  thou  plead'st  excuse,  thou'rt  hither 

brought 
More  by  thy  fortune  than  thy  own  default ; 


Thy  crime,  tho'  p;reat,  an  easy  pardon  finds, 
For  mercy  ever  dwells  in  royal  minds. 

And   would    you    learn    from   whose  indulgent 

hand 
You  live,  and  in  whose-  awful  presence  stand  ; 
Know  farther,  thro'  von  wide  extended  plains 
Great  Eolus,  the  king  of  tempests,  reigns, 
And  in  this  lofty  palace  makes  abode. 
Well  suited  to  bis  itate,  and  worthy  of  the  God. 
The  various  elements  his  empire  own, 
And  pay  their  humble  homage  at  bis  throne; 
And  hither  all  the  storms  ana  clouds  resort, 
Proud  to  increase  lor  of  his  court. 

Mis  queen  am  I,  from  whom  the  be-auteou-  | 
Of  Winds  arose,  sweet  fruit  of  our  embrace  '■ 
She  scarce  had  ended,  when  with  wild  uproar. 
And  horrid  din,  her  sons  impetuous  pour 
Around  the  cave;  came  rushing  in  amain, 
Lvbs,  Hums,  Boreas,  all  the  boist'rous  train  ; 
And  close  behind  them  on  a  whirlwind  rode 
In  clouded  majesty  the  blusf  ring  God. 
Their  locks  a  thousand  ways  were  blown  about, 
Their  cheeks,  like  full-blown  bladders,  strutted 

out ; 
Their  boasting  talk  was  of  the  feats  lb'  had  don*», 
Of  trees  uprooted,  and  of  towns  o'erthrowu;; 
And  when  they  kindly  turn'd  them  to  accost 
The  prince,  they  almost  piere'd  him  with  their 

frost. 
The  gaping  hag  in  fix'd  attention  stood, 
And  at  the  close  of  every  tale  cried — Good  ! 
Blessing,  with  outstretch' d  arms,  each  darling 

son, 
In  due  proportion  to  the  mischief  done. 
And  where,  says  she,  does  little  Zepbvr  stray? 
Know  ye,  my  sons,  your  brother's  route  to  dayj 
In  what  bold  deeds  does  he  his  hours  employ  ? 
Grant  heaven  no  evil  has  befall'n  my  bov  ; 
Ne'er  was  he  known  to  linger  thus  before. 
Scarce  had  she  spoke,  when  at  the  cavern  door 
Came  lightly  tripping,  in  a  form  more  fair 
Than  the  voting  j>oet's  fond  ideas  are, 
When,  fir'd  with  love,  he  tries  his  utmost  art 
To  paint  the  beauteous  tvrant  of  his  heart. 
A  satin  vest  his  slender  shape  confin'd, 
Hmbroider'd  o'er  with  flowers  of  every  kind, 
Flora's    own    work,    when    first    the  goddess 

strove 
To  win  the  little  wanderer  to  her  love. 
Oi'  burnish'd  silver  were  his  sandals  made, 
Silver  his  buskins,  and  with  gems  o'erlaid  ; 
A  sarfron-color'd  robe  behind  him  flow'd, 
And  added  urace  and  grandeur  as  he  trod, 
His  wines  than  lilies  whiter  to  behold, 
Sprinkled  with  azure  spots,   and  streak'd  with 

gold  ; 
So  thin  their  form,  and  of  so  light  a  kind, 
That  they  for  ever  dane'd,  and  flutter'd  in  the 

wind. 
Around  his  temples,  with  becoming  air, 
In  wanton  ringlets  carld  his  auburn  hair, 
And  o'er  his  shoulders  negligently  spread, 
A  wreath  of  fragrant  roses  crown  d  his  head. 
Such  his  attire,  but  O  !  no  pen  can  trace, 
No  words  can  show  the  beauties  of  his  face  ; 
So  kind  !  so  winning !  so  divinely  fair, 
Eternal  youth  and  pleasure  flourish  there  ; 
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There  all  the  lirtle  loves  and  pates  meet, 

And  every  tiling   that's   soft,  and  every  thing 

that's  sweet. 
Thou  vagrant,  cried  the  dame,  in  angry  tone, 
"Where  cotdd'st  thou  loiter  thus,  so  long  alone  ? 
Little  thou  car' st  what  anxious  thoughts  molest, 
What  pangi  are  laboring  in  a  mother's  breast; 
Well  do  vi >u  show  your  duty  hv  your  haste, 
For  thou  of  all  mv  sons  art  always  last . 
A  child  less  fondled  would  have  fled  more  fast. 
Sure  'tis  a  curse  on  mothers,  doom'd  to  mourn, 
Where    best   they  love,    the   lea^t  and   worst 

return. 
Mv  dear  mamma,  the  gentle  youth  reply  d, 
And  made  a  low  obeisance,  cease  to  chide  ; 
Nor  wound  me  with  your  words,  for  well  you 

know 
Tour  Zephyr  bean  a  part  in  all  your  woe. 
How  great  must  be  his  sorrow  then  to  learn 
That  he  himself  s  the  cause  of  your  concern! 
Nor  had  I  loiter'd  thus,  had  1  been  free, 
But  the  fair  Princess  of  Felicity 
Entreated  me  to  make  some  short  delay, 
And  ask  d  by  her,  could  I  refuse  to  stay  ? 
Surrounded  by  the  damsels  of  her  court, 
She  sought  the  shadv  grove,  her  lov'd  resort ; 
Freak  rose  the  grass,"  the  flowers  were  mix'd 

between 
Like  rich  embroidery  on  a  ground  of  green  ; 
And  in  the  midst,  protected  by  the  shade, 
A  crystal  stream  in  wild  meanders  play'd  ; 
While    in    its    banks,    the   trembling    leaves 

among, 
A  thousand  little  birds  in  concert  sung  : 
Close  by  a  mount  with  fragrant  shrubs  o'er- 

grown, 
On  a  cool  mossy  couch  she  laid  her  down  ; 
Her  air,  her  posture,  all  conspir'd  to  please, 
Her  head  upon  her  snowy  arm  at  ease 
Heclin'd,  a  studied  carelessness  express'd; 
Loose    lay  her   robe,   and  naked   heav'd    her 

breast. 
Eager  T  flew  to  that  delightful  place, 
And  pour'd  a  shower  of  Biases  on  her  face ; 
Now  hover  d  o'er  her  neck,  her  breast,  her  arms, 
Likfe    bees   o'er   flowers,   and    tasted   all   their 

charms: 
And  then  her  lips,  and  then  her  cheeks  I  tried, 
And    fynri'd,    and   wanton'd   round   on  every 

side. 
O  Zephyr!  cried  the  fair,  thou  charming  boy, 
Thy  presence  only  can  create  me  jov; 
To  me  thou  art  beyond  expression  dear, 
Nor    can   I  quit   the   place   while   thou    art 

here. 
Excuse  my  weakness,  madam,  when  I  swear 
Such  aentle  words,  join  d  with  so  soft  an  air, 
Pronou&cd  so  sweetly  from  a  mouth  so  fair, 
Quite  ravUh'dall  my  sense,  nor  did  I  know 
How  long  I  stay'd,  or  when,  or  where  to  go. 
Meanwhile  the  damsels,  debonair  and  gay, 
Prattled  around,  and  laugh'd  the  time  away  i 
These  in  soft  notes  address'd  the  raviih'd  ear, 
And  warbled  out  so  sweet  'twas  heaven  to  hear ; 
And  those  in  rings,  beneath  the  green-wood 

shade, 
Danc'd  to  the  melody  their  fellows  made; 


Some,  studious  of  themselves,  cmploy'd  their 

care 
In  weaving  flowery  wreaths  to  deck  their  hair ; 
While  others  to  some  fay' rile  plant  convey'd 
Refreshing  shovv'rs,  and  cheer'd  its  drooping 

head  : 
A  joy  so  general,  spread  through  all  the  place, 
Such  satisfaction  dwelt  on  every  face, 
The  nymphs  so  kind,  so  lovely  look'd  the  queen, 
That  never  eye  beheld  a  sweeter  scene. 
Porsenna  like  a  statue  fix'd  appear'd, 
And  wrapt  in  silent  wonder,  gaz'd  and  heard. 
Much  he  admir'd  the  speech,  the  speaker  more, 
And  dwelt  on  every  word,  and  griev'd  to  find  it 

o'er. 

0  gentle  youth,  he  cried,  proceed  to  tell 

In  what  fair  country  does  this  princess  dwell  ; 
What  regions  unexplor'd,  what  hidden  coast, 
Can  so  much  goodness,  so  much  beauty  boast? 
To  whom  the  winged  god,  with  gracious  look, 
Numberless  sweets  diffusing  while  he  spoke, 
Thus  answer' d  kind  :  These  happy  gardens  lie 
Far  hence  remov'd,  beneath  a  milder  sky; 
Their  name — the  Kingdom  of  Felicity. 
Sweet  scenes  of  endless  bliss,  enchanted  ground, 
A  soil  for  ever  sought,  but  seldom  found ; 
Though  in  the  search  all  human  kind  in  vain 
Weary  their  wits,  and  waste  their  lives  in  pain; 
In  different  parties,  different  paths  they  tread, 
As  reason  guides  them,  or  as  follies  lead  ; 
These  wrangling  for  the  place  they  ne'er  shall  see, 
Debating  those,  if  such  a  place  there  be; 
But  not  the  wisest  or  the  best  can  say 
Where  lies  the  point,  or  mark  the  certain  way. 
Some  few,  by  Fortune  favor'd,  for  her  sport, 
Have  sail'd  in  sight  of  this  delightful  port; 
In  thought  already  seiz'd  the  bless' d  abodes, 
And  in  their  fond  delirium  rank'd  with  gods. 
Fruitless  attempt!  all  avenues  are  kept 
By  dreadful  foes,  sentry  that  never  slept. 
Here  fell  Detraction  darts  her  pois'nous  breath, 
Fraught  with  a  thousand  stings,  and  scatters 

death ; 
Short-sighted  Envy  there  maintains  her  post, 
And  shakes    her   flaming    brand,    and    stalks 

around  the  coast : 
These  on  the  helpless  crowd  iheir  fury  pour, 
Plunge  in  the  waves,  or  dash  against  the  shore, 
Teach  wretched  mortals  they  were  doom'd  to 

mourn, 
And  ne'er  must  rest  but  in  the  silent  urn.  [bear. 
But  say,  young  monarch ;  for  what  name  you 
Your  mien,  your  dress,  your  person  all  declare, 
And  though" I  seldom  fan  the  frozen  north, 
Vet  have  I  heard  of  brave  Porsenna 's  worth  ; 
My  brother  Boreas  thro'  the  world  has  flown, 
Swelling  his  hreath  to   spread   forth  your  re- 
nown ; 
Say,  would  you  choose  to  visit  this  retreat, 
And  view  the  world  where  all  these  wonders 

meet  ? 
Wish  vou  some  friend  o'er  the  tempestuous  sea 
To  bear  you  safe?  behold  that  friend  in  me. 
Mv  active  wings  shall  all  their  force  employ, 
And  nimbly  waft  you  to  the  realms  of  joy ; 
As  once,  to  gratify  the  god  of  love, 

1  bore  fair  Psyche  to  the  Cyprian  grove ; 
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Or  as  Jove's  bird,  descending  from  on  high, 
Snatch'd   the  young  Trojan   trembling  to  the 

sky; 
There  perfect  bliss  thou  may'<t  for  ever  share, 
'Scap'd  from  the  busy  world,  and  all  its  care ; 
There  in  the  lovely  princess  thou  wilt  find 
A  mistress  ever  blooming,  ever  kind. 
All  ecstasy,  on  air  Porscnna  trod, 
And  to  his  bosom  strain'd  the  little  god  ; 
\\  ith  grateful  sentiments  his  heart  o'erflow'd, 
And  in  the-  warmest  words,  millions  of  thanks 

bestow'd. 
When  Eolus  in  surrv  humor  broke 
Their  strict  embrace,  and  thus  abruptly  spoke  : 
Enough  of  compliment,  I  hate  the  sport 
Of  meanlcss  words:  this  is  no  human  court; 
Where  plain  and  honest  are  discarded  quite; 
For  the  more  modish  title  of  polite; 
"V\  here  in  soft  speeches  hypocrites  impart 
The  venom'd  ills  that  lurk  beneath  the  heart; 
In  friendship's  holy  guise  their  guilt  improve, 
And  kindly  kill  with  specious  show  of  love. 
For  us — mv  subjects  are  not  us  d  to  wnit, 
And  waste  their  hours  to  hear  a  mortal  prate ; 
They  must  abroad  before  the  rising  sun, 
And  hie  'em  to  the  seas :  there's  mischief  to  be 

done. 
ExcuM  mv  plainness,  sir,  but  business  stands, 
And   we  have  storms  and  shipwrecks  on  our 

hands. 
He  ended  frowning,  and  the  noisy  rout 
Each  to  his  several  cell  went  pasting  out ; 
But  Zephyr,  far  more  courteous  than  the  rest, 
To  his  own  bower  convey' d  the  royal  guest ; 
There  on  a  bed  of  roses  neatly  laid, 
Beneath  the  fragrance  of  a  mvrtle  shade, 
His -limbs  to  needful  rest  the  prince  applied, 
His  sweet  companion  slumb'ring  by  his  side. 
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No  sooner  in  her  silver  chariot  rose 
The  ruddy  Morn,  than,  sated  with  repose, 
The  prince  addressed  his  host;  the  god  awoke, 
And  leaping  from  his  couch,  thus  kindly  spoke: 
This  early  call,  my  lord,  that  chides  my  stay, 
Requires  ray  thanks,  and  I  with  joy  obey  ; 
Like  you  I  long  to  reach  the  blissful  coast, 
Hate  the  slow  night,  and  mourn  the  moments 

lost. 
The  bright  Rosinda,  loveliest  of  the  fair 
That  crowd  the  princess'  court,  demands  my 

care, 
E'en  now  with  fears  and  jealousies  o'erborn, 
Upbraids  and  call  me  cruel  and  forsworn; 
\ V  hat  sweet  rewards  on  all  my  toils  attend. 
Serving  at  once  my  mistress  and  my  friend ! 
Just  to  my  love  and  to  my  duty  too, 
A\  ell  paid  in  her,  well  pleas'd  in  pleasing  you. 
This  said,  he  led  him  to  the  cavern  gate, 
And  clasp'd  him  in  his  arms,  and  pois'd  his 

weight: 
Then  balancing  his  body  here  and  there, 
Stretch' d  forth  his  agile  wings,  and  launch' d  in 

air; 
Swift  a^  the  fiery  meteor  from  on  high 
Shoots  to  its  goal,  and  gleams  athwart  the  sky. 


Here  with  quick  fan  his  lab'ring  pinions  pUy, 
There  glide  at  ease  along  the  liquid  way  , 
Now  lightly  skim  the  plain  with  even  flight. 
Now  proudly  soar  above  the  mountain's  height. 

Spiteful  Detraction,  whose  envenom' d  hate 
Sports  with  the   sufferings  of   the    good   and 

great, 
Spares  not  our  prince,  but  with  opprobrious 

sneer 
Arraigns  him  of  the  heinou9  sin  of  fear ; 
That  he,  so  tried  in  arms,  whose  very  name 
Infus'd  a  secret  panic  where  it  came; 
Ev'n  he,  as  high  above  the  clouds  he  flew, 
And  spied  the  mountain  less'ning  to  the  view  j 
Nought  round    him    but  the  wide   expanded 

air, 
Helpless,  abandon'd  to  a  stripling's  care; 
Struck  with    the    rapid   whirl,  and   dreadful 

height, 
Confess'd  some  faint  alarm,  some  little  fright. 

The  friendly  god,  who  instantly  divin'd 
The  terrors  that  possess'd  his  fellow's  mind, 
To  calm  his,  troubled  thoughts,  and  cheat  the 

wav, 
Describ'd  the  nations  that  beneath  them  lay; 
The  name,  the  climate,  and  the  soil's  increase, 
Their  arms  in  war,  their  government  in  peace; 
Show'd  their  domestic  arts,  their  foreign  trade. 
What  int'rest  they  pursu'd,  what  leagues  tiiey 

made. 
The  sweet  discourse  so  charm'd  Porsenna's  eat, 
That,  lost  in  joy,  he  had  no  time  for  fear. 
From  Scandinavia's  cold  inclement  waste, 
O'er    wide    Germania's    various    realms    they 

past; 
And  now  on  Albion's  fields  suspend  their  toil. 
And  hover  for  a  while,  and  bless  the  soil. 
O'er  the  gay  scene  the  prince  delighted  hung. 
And  gaz'd  in  rapture,  and  forgot  his  tongue; 
Till  bursting  forth  at  length,  Behold,  cried  he, 
The  promis'd  isle,  the  land  I  long'd  to  see. ; 
Those  plains,  those  vales,  and  fruitful  hills  de- 
clare 
My  queen,  my  charmer  must  inhabit  there. 
Thus  rav'd  the  monarch,  and  the  gentle  guide, 
Pleas'd  with  his  error,  thus  in  smiles  replied  : 
I  must  applaud,  my  lord,  the  lucky  thought, 
Ev'n  I,  who  know  th' original,  am  caught, 
And  doubt  my  senses,  when  I  view  the  draught. 
The  slow  ascending  hill,  the  lofty  wood 
That  mantles  o'er  its  brow;  the  silver  flood, 
Wand' ring  in  mazes  thro'  the  flow'ry  mead; 
The  herd  that  in  the  plenteous  pastures  feed ; 
And  every  object,  every  scene  excites 
Fresh  wonder  in  my  suul,  and  fills  with  new  de- 
lights: 
Dwells  chearful  Plenty  there,  and  learned  Ease, 
And  art  with  nature  seems  at  -trite  to  please* 
There  Liberty,  delightful  goddess,  reigns, 
Gladdens    each    heart,    and    gilds   the   fertile 

plains ; 
There  firmly  seated  may  she  ever  smile, 
And  show'r  her  blessings  o'er  her  fav'rite  isle. 
But  see,  the  rising  sun  reproves  our  stay, 
He  said,  and  to  the  ocean  wing' J  his  way.; 
Stretching  his  course  to  climates  then  unknown. 
Nations  that  swelter  in  the.  bftApang  aooe , 

There 
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There  in  Peruvian  vales  a  moment  stakl, 

And  smooth'd   his  wings  beneath  the   citron 

shade. 
Then  swift  his  nan-  pinions  plied  again, 
Cross'd  the  new  world,  and  sought  the  southern 

main ; 
Where  many  a  wet  and  weary  league  o'erpast, 
The  wish-for  paradise  appear'd  at  last. 

With  force  abated,  now  thcv  gently  sweep 
O'er  the  smooth  surface  of  the  shining  deep; 
The  Drvads  h  ail  d  thorn  from  the  distant  shore, 
The  Nereids  play'd  around,  the  Tritons  swam 

before ; 
^\"hile  soft  Favonius  their  arrival  greets, 
And  breathes  his  weleomein  a  thousand  sweets. 
Nor  pale  Disease,  nor  health-consuming  Care, 
Nor  Wrath,  nor  foul  Revenue,  can  enter  there : 

por'«  fo^ov  gloom  imbrowns  the  skv, 
No  tempests  rape,  no  angry  lightnings  fly; 
But  dews  and  soft  refreshing-airs  are  found, 
And  pure  etherial  azure  shines  around. 
Whate'er  the  sweet  Sabaean  Isle  can  boast, 
Or  Meeeafo  plains,  or  India's  spicy  coast ; 
What  Hybla  hills,  or  rich  CEbalia's  fields, 
Or  flow'rv  vale  of  fam'd  Hymettus  yields ; 
Or  what  of  old  th'  Hesperian  orchard  grae'd, 
All  that  was  e'er  delicious  to  the  taste, 
Sweet  to  the.  smell,  or  lovely  to  the  view, 
Collected  there,  with  added  beauty  grew. 
High-tow'ring  to  the  heavens,  the  trees  are  seen, 
Their  bulk  immense,  their  leaf  for  ever  green  ; 
So  closely  interwove,  the  tell-tale  sun 
Can  ne'er  descry  the  deeds  beneath  them  done, 
But  where  bv  fits  the  sportive  gales  divide  ' 
Their  tender  tops,  and  fan  the  leaves  aside. 
Like  a  smooth  carpet  at  their  feet  lies  spread 
The  matted  grass,  by  bubbling  fountains  fed; 
And  on  each  bou^h  the  feather'd  choir  employ 
1  iheir  melting  notes,  and  nought  is  heard  but 

joy. 
The  painted  flow'r?  exhale  a  rich  perfume, 
The  fruits  are  mingled  with  eternal  bloom  ; 
And  Spring  and  Autumn  hand  in  hand  appear, 
Lead  on  the  merry  months,  and  join  to  cloath 

the  year. 
Here,    o'er    the    mountain's    shaggy   summits 

pour'd, 
From  rock  to  rock  the  tumbling  torrent  roar'd; 
While  beauteous  Iris,  in  the  vale  below, 
Paints  on  the  rising  fumes  her  radiant  bow: 
Now  thro'  the  meads  the  mazy  current  stray 'd, 
Now  hid  its  wand'rings  in  the  myrtle  shade; 
Or  in  a  thousand  veins  divides  its  store, 
Visits  each  plant,  refreshes  every  flow'r; 
O'er  gems  and  golden  sands  in  murmurs  flows, 
And  sweetly  sooths  the  soul,  and  lulls  to  soft  re- 
pose. 
If  hunger  call,  no  sooner  can  the  mind 
Express  her  will  to  needful  food  inclin'd, 
But  in  some  cool  recess,  or  op'ning  glade, 
The  seats  are  plac'd,  the  tables  neatly  laid, 
And  instantly  convey'd  by  magic  hand, 
In  comely  rows  the  costly  dishes  stand ; 
Meats  of  all  kinds  that  nature  can  impart, 
Prc-pir'd  in  all  the  nicest  forms  of  art. 
A  troop  of  sprightly  nymphs  array' d  in  green, 
W  ith  flow'ry  chaplets  crown'd,come  scudding  in. 


With  fragrant  blossoms  these  adorn  the  breast, 
Those  with  officious  zeal  attend  the  guest; 
Beneath  his  feet  the  silken  carpet  spread, 
Or  sprinkle  liquid  odors  o'er  his  head. 
Others  in  ruby  cups,  with  roses  bound 
Delightful!  deal  the  sparkling  nectar  round  ; 
Or  weave  the  dance,  or  tune  the  vocal  lay  ; 
The  lyres  resound,  the  menv  minstrels  play: 
Gay  health,  and  youthful  joys  o'erspread   the 

place, 
And  swell  each  heart,  and  triumph  in  each  face. 
So  when  embolden'd  by  the  vernal  air, 
The  busy  bees  to  blooming  fields  repair ; 
For  various  use  employ  their  chymic  pow'r ; 
One  culls  the  snowy  pounce,   one  sucks  the 

flow'r : 
Again  to  different  works  returning  home, 
Some  steeve  the  honey,  some  erect  the  comb; 
All  for  the  general  good  in  conceit  strive, 
And  every  soul's  in  motion,  every  limb's  alive. 

And  now  descending  from  his  flight,  the  god 
On  the  green  turf  releas'd  his  precious  load  ; 
There,  after  mutual  salutations  past, 
And   endless   friendship    vow'd,    they   part  in 

haste; 
Zephyr  impatient  to  behold  his  love, 
The  prince  in  raptures  wand'ring  thro'  the  grove, 
Now  skipping  on,  and  singing  as  he  went, 
Now  stopping  short,  to  give  his  transports  vent, 
With  sudden  gusts  of  happiness  oppress'd, 
Or  stands  intrane'd,  or  raves  like  one  posscss'd; 
His  mind  afloat,  his  wand'ring  senses  quite 
O'ercome  with  charms,  and  frantic   with  de- 
light; 
From  scene  to  scene  by  random  steps  convey'd, 
Admires  the  distant  views,  explores  the  secret 

shade, 
Dwells  on  each  spot,  with  eager  eye  devours 
The  woods,  the  lawns,  the  buildings,  and  the 

bow'rs ; 
New  sweets,  newjovs  at  cv'rv  glance  arise, 
And  every  turn  creates  a  fresh  surprise. 
Close  by  the  borders  of  a  rising  wood, 
In  a  green  vale  a  crystal  grotto  stood, 
And  o'er  its  sides,  beneath  a  beachen  shade, 
In  broken  falls  a  silver  fountain  play'd. 
Hither,  attracted  bv  the  murmuring  stream. 
And  cool  recess,  the  pleas'd  Porsenna  came, 
And  on  the  tender  grass  reclining  chose 
To  wave  his  joys  a  while,  and  take  a  short  re- 
pose. 
The  scene  invites  him,  and  the  wanton  breeze 
That  whispers  thro'  the  vale,  the  dancing  trees, 
The  warbling  birds,  and  rills  that  gently  creep, 
All  join  their  music  to  prolong  his  sleep. 

The  princess  to  her  morning  walk  prepar'd  ; 
The  female  troops  attend,  a  beauteous  guard. 
Array'd  in  all  her  charms  appear'd  the  fair. 
Tall  was  her  stature,  unconfin'd  her  air; 
Proportion  deck'd  her  limbs,  and  in  her  face 
Lay  love  enshrin'd,  lay  sweet  attractive  grace, 
Temp' ring  the  awful  beams  her  eyes  convey'd, 
And  like  a  lambent  flame  around  her  play'd. 
No  foreign  aids,  bv  mortal  ladies  worn, 
From  shells  and  rocks  her  artless  charms  adorn  ; 
For  grant  that  beauty  were  by  gems  increas'd, 
'Tia  render' d  more  suspected  at  the  least; 

And 
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And  foul  defects,  that  would  escape  the  sight, 
Start  from  the  piece,  and  take  a  stronger  light. 
Her  chesnut  hair  in  can-less  rings  around 
Her   temples  wav'd,   with  pinks  and  jes'mine 

crown'd, 
And  gather' d  in  a  silken  cord  behind, 
Curl'd  to  the  waist,  and  floated  in  the  wind; 
O'er  these  a  veil  of  yellow  gauze  she  wore, 
With  emeralds  and  /old  embroider' d  o'er. 
Her  snowy  neck  half  naked  to  the  view 
Gracefully  fell ;  a  robe  of  purple  hue 
Hung  loosely  o'er  her  slender  shape,  and  tried 
To  shade  those  beauties,  that  it  could  not  hide. 

The  damsels  of  her  train  with  mirth  and  song 
Frolic  behind,  and  laugh  and  sport  alony;. 
The  birds  proclaim  their  queen  from  every  tree, 
The  beasts  run  frisking  thro'  the  groves  to  see 3 
The  loves,  the  pleasures,  and  the  graces  meet 
In  antic  round-;,  and  dance  before  her  feet. 
By  whatever  fancy  led,  it  chane'd  that  day 
They  thro'  the  secret  valley  took  their  way, 
And  to  the  crystal  grot  advancing,  spied 
The  prince  extended  by  the  fountain's  side. 
He  look'd  as  bv  some  skilful  hand  express' d 
Apollo's  youthful  form  retir'd  to  rest, 
When  with  the  chase  fatigu'd  he  quits  the  wood 
For  Findus'  vale,  and  Aganippe's  flood  ; 
There  sleeps  secure,  his  careless  limbs  display'd 
At  ease,  encircled  bv  the  laurel  shade  ; 
Beneath  his  head  his  sheaf  of  arrows  lie, 
His  boa-  unbent,  hang-,  negligently  by: 
The  slunib'ring   prince   might  boast  an  equal 

grace, 
So  tum'd  his  limbs,  so  beautiful  his  face. 
Waking  he  started  from  the  ground  in  haste, 
And  saw  the  beauteous  choir  around  him  plac'd ; 
Then  summoning  his  senses,  ran  to  meet 
The  queen,  and  laid  him  humblv  at  her  feet. 
Deign,  lovely  princess,  to  behold,  said  he, 
One  who  has  travelled  all  the  world  to  see 
Those  charms,  and  worship  thy  divinity; 
Accept  thy  slave,  and  with  a  gracious  smile,  '  ' 
Excuse  his  rashness,  and  reward  his  toil. 
Stood  motionless  the  fair,  with  mute  surprise, 
And  read  him  over  with  admiring  eves; 
And  while  she  gaz'd,  a  pleasing  smart 
Ran  thrilling  thro'  her  veins  and  reach'd  her 

heart. 
Each  limb  she  ^cann'd,  consider'd  every  grace, 
And  sagely  judg'd  him  of  the  phoenix  race. 
An  animal  like  this  she  ne'er  had  known, 
And  thence  concluded  there  could  be  but  one; 
The  creature  too  had  all  the  phoenix  air, 
None  but  the  phoenix  could  appear  so  fair. 
The  more  she  look'd,  the  more  she  thought  it 

true. 
And  call'd  him  by  that  name,  to  show  she  knew. 
O  handsome  phcenix,  for  that  such  you  are 
\\  e  know ;  your  beauty  does  your  breed  declare ; 
And  I  with  sorrow  own  thro'  all  my  coast 
No  other  bird  can  such  perfection  boast; 
For  nature  form'd  you  single  and  alone ; 
Alas !  what  pity  'tis  there  is  but  one! 
Were  there  a  queen  so  fortunate  to  show 
An  aviary  of  charming  birds  like  you, 
What  envy  would  her  happiness  create 
In  all  who  saw  the  glories  of  her  state  1 


The   prince   lau>;h'd    inwardly,   surpris'd   to 

find 
So  Strang-  a  speech,  so  innocent  a  mind. 
The  compliment  indeed  did  some  offence 
To  reason,  and 'a  little  Wrong'd  her  sense; 
He  could  not  let  it  pa-s,  but  told  his  name, 
And  what  he  was,  and  whence,  and  why  he 

came, 
And  hinted  other  things  of  high  concern 
For  him  to  mention,  and  for  her  to  learn; 
And  she'd  a  piercing  wir,  of  wond'rous  reach 
To  comprehend  whatever  he  could  teach. 
Thus  hand  in  hand  they  to  the  palace  walk. 
Pleas' d  and  instructed  with  each  other's  talk. 
Ilcrc  should  I  tell  the  furniture's  expense, 
And  all  the  structure's  vast  magnificence, 
Describe  the  walls  of  shining  sapphire  made. 
With  emeralds  and  pearl  the  floors  inlaid, 
And  how  the  vaunted  canopies  unfold 
A   mimic  heaven,  and  flame  with  gems   and 

gold; 
Or  how  Felicity  regales  her  guest, 
The  wit,  the  mirth,  the  music,  and  the  feast; 
And  on  each  part  bestow  the  praises  due, 
'T would  tire  the  writer,  and  the  reader  too. 
My  amorous  tale  a  softer  ]>ath  pursues; 
Love  and  the  happy  pair  demand  my  muse. 

O  cou'd  her  art  in  equal  terms  express 
The  lives  they  lead,  the  pleasures  thev  possess! 
Fortune  had  ne'er  so  plenteously  before 
Bestow'd  her  gifts,  nor  can  she  lavish  more. 
'Tis  heaven  itself,  'tis  ecstasy  of  bliss, 
Uninterrupted  joy,  untir'd  excess! 
Mirth    following  mirth,   the   moments    dance 

away ! 
Love  claims  the  night,  and  Friendship  rules  the 

day. 
Their  tender  care  no  cold  indifference  knows; 
No  jealousies  disturb  their  sweet  repose; 
No  sickness,  no  decay;  but  vouthiul  grace 
And  constant  beauty  shines  in  either  face. 
Benumbing  age  may  mortal  charms  invade, 
Flow'rs  of  a  day  that  do  but  bloom  and  fade; 
Far  different  here,  on  them  it  only  blows 
The  lily's   white,   and    spreads    the    blushing 

rose. 
No  conquest  o'er  those  radiant  eyes  can  boast, 
They,   like    the    stars,    shine   brighter    in   its 

frost ; 
Nor  fear  its  rigor,  nor  its  rule  obey; 
All  seasons  are  the  same,  and  ev'ry  month  is 

May. 
Alas!  how  vain  is  happiness  below! 
Man  soon  or  late  must  have  his  share  of  woe: 
Slight  «re  his  joys,  and  fleeting  as  the  wind ; 
His  griefs  wound  home,  and  leaves  a  sting  be- 
lli nd; 
His  lot  distinguish" d  from  the  brute  appears 
Less  certain  bv  his  laughter  than  his  tears; 
For  ignorance  too  oft  our  pleasure  breeds, 
But  sorrow  from  the  reasoning  soul  proceeds. 
If  man  on  earth  in  endless  bliss  could  be, 
The  boon,  young  prince,  had  been  bestow'd  on 

thee ; 
Bright  shone  thy  stars,  thy  fortune  flourish'd 

fair, 
And  seem'd  secure  beyond  the  reach  of  care; 

And 
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And   *o   misht  strll  have  been,    but  anxious 
though! 

Has  dash'd  thy  cup,  and  thou  must  taste  the 
draught. 

It  so  befel,  as  on  a  certain  day 
This  happy  couple  tov'd  their  time  away, 
He  asku  how  many  charming  hours  had  flown 
Since  on  her  slave  her  heaven  of  beauty  shone. 
Should  I  consult  my  heart,  cried  he,  the  rate 
Were  small,  a  week  would  be  the  utmost  date : 
But  when  mv  mind  reflects  on  actions  past, 
And  counts  its  joys,  time  must  have  fled  more 

fast. 
Perhaps  I  might  have  said  three  months   are 

gone. 
Three  months !  replied  the  fair,  three  months 

alone  ? 
Know  that  three  hundred  years  have  roll'd  away, 
Since  at  my  feet  the  lovely  phoenix  lay. 
Three  hundred  years !  re-echo'd  back  the  prince, 
A  whole  three  hundred  years  completed  Mnce 
I  landed  here  !  O  !  w  hither  then  are  flown 
Mv  dearest  friend*,  my  subjects,  and  my  throne? 
How  strange,  alas!  how  alter  d  shall  1  find 
Each  earthly  thing,  each  scene  1  left  behind! 
"Who  knows  me  now  ?  on  whom  shall  I  depend  ? 
To  gain  my  rights,  where  shall  I  find  a  friend.5 
My  crown  perhaps  may  grace  a  foreign  line, 
A  race  of  kings  that  know  not  me  or  mine ; 
Who  reigns  may  wish  my  death,  his  subjects 

treat 
My  claims  with  scorn,  and  call  their  prince  a 

cheat. 

0  had  my  life  been  ended  as  begun! 
Mv  destin'd  stage,  mv  race  of  glory  run, 

1  should  have  died  well  pleas'd,  my  honor  d  name 
Had  liv'd,  had  flourish'd  in  the  list  of  fame. 
Reflecting  now,  my  mind  with  horror  sees 
The  sad  survey,  a  scene  of  shameful  ease, 

The  odious  blot,  the  scandal  of  my  race 
Scarce  known,  and  only  mention'd  with  dis- 
grace. 
The  fair  beheld  him  with  impatient  eye, 
And  red  with  anger  made  this  warm  reply — 
Ungrateful  man!  is  this  the  kind  return 
M  v  love  deserves  ?  and  can  you  thus  with  scorn 
RejBCt  what  once  you   priz'd ;  what  once  you 

swore 
Surpass'd  all  charms,  and  made  e'en  glory  poor? 
What  gifts  have  I  bestow'd,  what  favors  shown  ! 
Alade  you  partaker  of  mv  bed  and  throne ; 
Three  centuries  prcserv'd  in  youthful  prime, 
Safe   from  the  rage   of  death,  and  lnjurns  of 

time: 
Weak  arguments !  for  glory  reigns  above^ 
The  feeble  ties  of  gratitude  and  love. 
I  urge  them  not,  nor  would  request  your  stay, 
The  phantom  glory  calls,  and  I  obey; 
All  other  virtues  are  regardless  quite, 

k  and  absorb  d  in  that  superior  light. 
(Jo  then,  barbarian,  to  thy  realms  return  ; 
And  show  thyself  unworthy  my  concern  : 
Go  tell  the  world,  your  tender  heart  could  give 
Death  to  the  princess  by  whose  care  you  live. 
At  this  a  deadly  pale  her  cheeks  o'erspread, 
Cold   trembling  seiz'd  her  limbs,   her   spirits 
fled; 


She.  sunk  into  his  arms :  the  prince  was  mov'd. 
Felt  all  her  griefs,  for  still  he  greatly  lov'd. 
He  sigh'd,  he  wish'd  he  could  forget  his  throne, 
Confine  his  thoughts,  and  live  for  her  alone  ; 
But  glorv  shot  him  deep,  the  venom'd  dart 
Was  fix'd  within,  and  rankled  at  his  heart ; 
He  could  not  hide  his  wounds,  but  pin'd  away 
Like  a  sick  flow'r,  and  languish'd  in  decay. 
Felicity  was  griev'd,  and\ could  not  bear 
A  scene  so  chang'd,  a  sight  of  so  much  care. 
She  told  him  with  a  look  of  cold  disdain, 
And  seeming  ease,  as  women  well  can  feign, 
He  might  depart  at  will:  a  milder  air 
Would   mend  his  health ;  he  was  no  pris'ner 

there; 
She  kept  him  not,  and  wrsh'd  he  ne'er  might  find 
Cause  to  regret  the  place  he  left  behind  ; 
Which  once  he  lov'd,  and  where  he  still  must 

own 
lie  had  at  least  some  little  pleasure  known, 
If  these  prophetic  words  a  while  destroy 
His  peace,  the  ibrmer  balance  is  in  joy. 
He  thank'd  her   for  her  kind    concern,    but 

chose 
To  quit  the  place,  the  rest  Jet  heav'n  dispose. 
For  fate,  on  mischiefs  bent,  perverts  the  will, 
And  first  infatuates  whom  it  means  to  kill. 

Aurora  now,  not  as  she  wont  to  rise, 
In  gay  attire,  ting'd  with  a  thousand  dyes, 
But  sober-sad,  in  solemn  state  appears, 
Clad  in  a  dusky  veil,  bedew'd  with  tears. 
Thick   mantling   clouds    beneath   her  chariot 

spread, 
A  faded  wreath  hangs  drooping  from  her  head. 
The  sick'ning  sun  emits  a  feeble  ray, 
Half  drown'd  in  fogs,  and  struggling  into  day. 
Some  black  event  the  threat'ning skies  foretell: 
Porsenna  rose  to  take  his  last  farewell. 
A  curious  vest  the  mournful  princess  brought, 
An  armour  by  the  Lemnian  artist  wrought, 
A  shining  lance  with  secret  virtue  stor'd, 
And  of  resistless  force  a  magic  sword; 
Caparisons  and  gems  of  wond'rous  price, 
And  loaded  him  with  gifts  and  good  advice  j 
But  chief  she  gave,  and  what  he  most  would 

need 
The  fleetest  of  her  stud,  a  flying  steed. 

The  swift  Grifippo,  said  tn  afflicted  fair, 
(Such  was  the  courser's  name)  with  speed  shall 

bear, 
And  place  you  safely  in  your  native  air, 
Assist  against  the  foe  with  matchless  might, 
Ravage  the  field,  and  turn  the  doubtful  fight; 
With  care  protect  you  till  the  danger  cease, 
Your  trust  in  war,  your  ornament  in  peace. 
But  this,  I  warn,  beware,  whate'er  shall  lay 
To  intercept  your  course,  or  tempt  your  stay, 
Quit  not  your  saddle,  nor  your  speed  abate, 
Till  safery  landed  at  your  palace  gate. 
On  this  alone  depends  your  weal  or  woe; 
Such  is  the  will  of  fate,  and  so  the  gods  fore- 
show. 
He  in  the  softest  terms  repaid  her  love, 
And  vow'd  nor  age  nor  absence  should  remove 
His  constant  faith,   and  sure  she  should   not 
blame 

A  short  divorce  due  to  his  imur'd  fame.      

The 
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The  debt  discharge!,  then  should   her  soldier 
come  [home  j 

Gay  from  the  fidd,  and  flush' d  with  conquest, 
With  equal  ardor  her  affection  meet, 
A  ad  lav  his  laurels  at  his  mistress'  feet. 
He  ccas'd,  and  sighing  took  a  kind  adieu  ; 
Then  urg'd  his  steed;  the  fierce  Grinppo  flew 
With  rapid  force,  outstripp'd  the  lagging  wind, 
And  left  the  blissful  shores,  and  weeping  fail 

behind  ; 
Now  o'er  the  seas  pursu'd  his  airy  flight, 
Now  scour'd  the  plains,  and  climb' d  the  moun- 
tain's height  [run 
Thus  driving  on  at  speed,  the  prince  had 
Near  half  his  course,  when,  with  the  setting 

sun 
As  through  a  lonely  lane  he  chane'd  to  ride, 
With  rocks  and  bushes  fene'd  on  either  side, 
He  spied  a  waggon  full  of  wings,  that  lay 
Broke  and  o'crturn'd  across  the  narrow  way  : 
The  helpless  driver  on  the  dirts"  road 
Lay  struggling  crush' d  beneath  th'  incumbent 
Never  in  human  shape  was  seen  before     [load. 
A  wight  so  pale,  so  feeble,  and  so  poor, 
Comparisons  of  age  would  do  him  wrong, 
For  Nestor's  self  if  pitted  by  him  were  young. 
His  limbs  were  naked  all,  and  worn  so  thin, 
The  bones  seem'd  starting  through  the  pare  h- 
ment  skin.  [weak. 

His  eyes  half  drown' d  in  rheum,  his  accents 
Bald  was  his  head,  ant!  furrow'd  was  his  cheek. 
The   conscious  steed   stopt  short  in  deadly 
fright, 
And  back   recoiling  stretch'd  his   wings    for 

flight  ; 
While  thus  the  wretch  with  supplicating  tone, 
And  rueful  face,  began  his  piteous  moan  ; 
And,   as  he  spake,   the   tears  ran   trickling 

down : 
O  gentle  youth,  if  pity  e'er  inclin'd 
Thy  soul  to  generous  deed,  if  e'er  thy  mind 
Was  touch' d  with  soft  distress,  extend  thy  care 
To  save  an  old  man's  life,  and  ease  the  load  I 

bear. 
So  may  propitious  heaven  your  journey  speed, 
Prolong  your  days,  and  all  your  vows  succeed. 
Movd  with  the  pray'r   the   kind  Porseuna 
staid, 
Too  nobly  minded  to  refuse  his  aid  ; 
And,  prudence  yielding  to  superior  grief, 
Leapt  from  his  steed,  and  ran  to  his  relief; 
Hemov'd   the  weight,   and  gave  the  pris'ner 

breath, 
Just  choak'd  and  gasping  on  the  verge  of  death, 
Then  reach'd  his  hand,  when  lightly  with  a 

bound 
The  grizly  spectre,  vaulting  from  the  ground, 
Seiz'd  him  with  sudden  gripe  j  th'  astonish' d 

prince, 
Stood  horror-struck,  and  thoughtless  of  defence. 
O  King  of  Russia !  with  a  thund'ring  sound 
Bellow'd  the  gastly  fiend,  at   length  thou'rt 

found ; 
Receive  the  ruler  of  mankind,  and  know, 
Mv  name  is  Time,  thy  ever  dreaded  foe.      [see 
These  feet  are  founder'd  and  the  wings  you 
Worn  to  the  pinions  iii  pariuit  of  the*,; 


Through  all  the  world  in  vain  for  ae;es  sought. 
But  fate  has  doom'd  thee   now,  and  thou  art 

caught. 
Then  round  his  neck  his  arms  he  nimbly  cast. 
And  seiz'd  him  by  the  throat,  and  grasp'd  him 

fast  ; 
Till  fore'd  jit  length  the  soul  forsook  its  scat. 
And  the  pale  breathless  cor-.v:  fell  bleeding  at  his 
feet. 
Scarce  had  the  cursed  spoiler  left  his  prev, 
When,  so  it  chane'd,  young  Zephyr  passdthat 

way  ; 
Too  late*  his  presence  to  assist  his  friend, 
A  sad,  but  helpless  witness  of  his  end. 
He  chafes,  and  fans,  and  strives  in  vain  to  cure  % 

His  streaming  wounds  ;  the  work  was  done  too 

sure. 
Now  lightly  with  a  solt  embrace  uprears 
The  lifeless  load,  and  bathes  it  in  his  tears  ; 
Then  to  the  blissful  seal*  with  speed  convevs, 
And  graceful  on  the  mossy  carpet  lays, 
With  decent  care,  close  bv  the  fountain's  side 
U  herf  first  the  princess  had  her  phoenix  spied. 
There  with  sweet  flower*  his  lovely  limbs  he 

strew'd, 
And  gave  a  parting  kiss,  and  sighs  and  tears 
bestow'd. 
To  that  sad  solitude  the  weeping  dame, 
W  ild  with  her  loss,  and  swoln  with  sorrow, 

came ; 
There  was   she  wont  to  vent  her  griefs  and 

mourn  ** 

Those  dear  delights  that  must  no  more  return. 
Thither  that  morn  with  more  than  usual  caie 
She  sped,  but  O,  what  joy  to  find  him  there  * 
As  just  arriv'd,  and  weary  with  the  way, 
Retir'd  to  soft  repose  her  hero  lay. 
Now  near  approaching  she  began  to  creep 
With  careful  steps,  loath  to  disturb  his  sleep  : 
Tiil  quite  oercome  with  tenderness  she  flew 
And   round  his   neck   her  arms   in    transport 

threw. 
But  when  she  found  him  dead,  no  toncue  can 

tell 
The  pangs  she  felt;  she  shriek'd,  and  swoon- 
ing fell. 
Waking,  with  loud  laments  she  piere'd  the  skies, 
And  fill'd  th'  affrighted  forest  with  her  cries. 
That  fatal  hour  the  palace  gales  she  barr'd, 
And  fix'd  around  the  coast  a  stronger  guard  ; 
Now  rare  appearing,  and  at  distance  seen, 
With  crowds  of  black  misfortunes  plac'd  be- 
tween, 
Mischiefs  of  every  kind,  corroding  care, 
And  fears,  and  jealousies,  and  dark  despair : 
And  since  that  day  (the  wretched  world  must 
own  [known) 

These    mournful    truths    by    sad    experience 
No  mcrlal  e'er  enjoy'd  that  happy  clime, 
And  every  thing  on  earth  submits  to  Time, 


SONNETS,  by  SMITH. 
§  130.     To  the  Moon. 
Queen  Of  the  silver  bow  !  by  thy  pale  beam, 
Alone  and  pensive,  I  delight  to  stray, 
And  watch  thy  shadow  trembling  in  the  stream, 
Or  (btofc  the  floating  clouds  that  cross  thy  way. 

And 
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And  while  I  gaze,  thv  mild  and  placid  light 

Sheds  a  sett  calm  upon  mv  troubled  breast ; 
And  oft  I  think,  fair  planet  of  the  night ! 

That  in  thy  orb  the  wretched  may  have  rest ; 
The  sufferers  of  the  earth  perhaps  mav  go, 

Releas'd  by  death,  to  thv  benignant  .sphere; 
And  the  sad  children  of  despair  and  woe 

Forgei,  in  thee,  their  cup  of  sorrow  here. 
O !  that  I  soon  mr.v  reach  thv  world  serene, 
Poor  wearied  pilgrim — in  this  toiling  scene  ! 


§  131.      On  the  Departure  of  the  Xighfingalc. 
Sweet  poet  of  the  woods — a  long  adieu  ! 

Farewell,  soft  minstrel  of  the  early  vear ! 
Ah  !  'twill  be  long  ere  thou  shalt  sing  anew, 

And   pour  thy  music  on   the   '  night's  dull 
ear.' 
Whether  on  spring  thv  wandering  flights  await, 

Or  whether  silent  in  our  groves  vou  dwell, 
The  pensive  muse  shall  own  thee  for" her  mate, 

And  still  protect  the  song  she  loves  so  well. 
With  cautious  step  the  love-lorn  youth   shall 
elide  [nest, 

Thro1  the  lone  brake  that  shades  thv  mossy 
And  shepherd  girls  from  eyes  profane  shall  hide 

The  gentle  bird,  who  sings  of  pitv  best : 
For  still  thv  voice  shall  soft  affections  move, 
And  still  be  dear  to  sorrow  and  to  love  ! 


§  13".      Written  at  the  Close  of  Spring. 
The  garlands  fade  that  Spring  so  lately  wove, 
Each  simple  flow'r  which  she  had  nuia'd  in 
dew, 
Anemonies,  that  spangled  every  grove, 

The  primrose  wan,  and  hare-bell  mildly  blue. 
No  more  shall  violets  linger  in  the  dell, 
Or  purple  orchis  variegate  the  plain, 
Till  spring  again  shall  call  forth  every  bell, 
And   dress  with   humid  hands  her  wreaths 
a^ain. — 
Ah  !   poor  humanity  !  so  frail,  so  fair, 

Are  the  fond  unions  of  thy  early  day, 
Till  tyrant  passion  and  corrosive  care 
Bid  all  thy  fairv  colours  fade  away  ! 
Another    May    new    buds    and    ftow'rs    shall 

bring ; 
Ah  !  why  has  happiness — no  second  Spring? 


§  133.     Should  the  lone  Wanderer. 
Should  the  lone  wanderer,   fainting  on  his 
way, 
Rest  for  a  moment  of  the  sultry  hours, 
And  tho'  his  path  thro'  thorns  and  roughness 
lay, 
Pluck  the  wild  rose,  or  woodbine's  gadding 
fiow'rs  ; 
W caving  gay  wreaths,  beneath  some  sheltering 
tree, 
The  s  mse  of  sorrow,  he  a  while,  may  lose  ; 
So  have  1  sought  thy  fiow'rs,  fair  Poesy  ! 

So  charm'd  my  way  with  Friendship  and  the 
Muse. 
But  darker  srrows  life's  unhappy  day, 

Dark  with  t  to  come  : 

Her  pencil  sickening  Fancy  throws  away, 
And  weary  Hope  reclines  upon  the  tomb; 


And  points  mv  wishes  to  that  tranquil  shore, 
Where  the  pale  spectre  Care  pursues  no  more. 


§  134.     ToXighf. 
I  LOVE  thee,  mournful  sober-suited  night, 

When  the  faint  moon,  yet  lingering  in  her 
wane, 
And  veil'd  in  clouds,  with  pale  uncertain  light 

Hangs  o'er  the  waters  of  the  restless  main. 
In  deep  depression  sunk,  th'  enfeebled  mind 

Will  to  the  deaf,  cold  elements  complain. 

And  tell  th'  einbosom'd  grief,  however  vaine 
To  sullen  surges  and  the  viewless  wind  : 
Tho'  no  repose  on  thy  dark  breast  I  find, 

I  still  enjoy  thee,  cheerless  as  thou  art ; 

For  in  thy  quiet  gloom  th'  exhasted  heart 
Is  calm,  tho'  wretched;  hopeless,  yet  resign' d  : 
While  to  the  winds  and  waves  its  sorrows  given, 
May  reach — though  lost  on  earth — the  ear  of 
Heaven  ! 


§  135.      To  Tranquillity. 

Ik  this  tumultuous  sphere,  for  thee  unfit, 

How  seldom  art  thou  found — Tranquillity  ! 

Unless  'tis  when  with  mild  and  downcast 
eye 
Bv  the  low  cradles  thou  delight' st  to  sit 
Of  sleeping  infants,  watching  the  soft  breath, 

And  bidding  the  sweet  slumberers  easy  lie, 
Or  sometimes  hanging  o'er  the  bed  of  death, 

Where  the  poor  languid  sufferer  hopes  to  die. 
O  beauteous  sister  of  the  halcyon  peace  ! 

I  sure  shall  find  thee  in  that  heavenly  scene 
Where  care    and    anguish   shall   their   power 
resign ;  [cease ; 

Where   hope   alike    and    vain    regret    shall 
And  Memory,  lost  in  happiness  serene, 
Repeat  no  more — that  misery  has  been  mine  ! 


§  136.    Written  in  the  Churchyard  at  Middlelon 

in  Sua SCX. 

Press' n  by  the  Moon,  mute  arbitress  of  tides. 
While  the  loud  equinox  its  power  combines, 

The  sea  no  more  its  swelling  surge  confines, 
But  o'er  the  shrinking  land  sublimely  rides. 
The  wild  blast,  rising  from  the  western  cave, 

Drives  the  huge  billows  from  their  heaving 
bed; 

Tears  from  their  grassy  tombs  the  villagedead, 
And  breaks  the  silent  sabbath  of  the  grave  ! 
With  shells  and  sea-weed  mingled,  on  the  shore, 

Lo !    their    bones   whiten   in    the   frequent 
wave ; 

But  vain  to  them  the  winds  and  waters  rave  ; 
They  hear  the  warring  elements  no  more  : 
While  I  am  doom'd/by  life's  long  storm  op- 

prest, 
To  gaze  with  envy  on  their  gloomy  rest. 


§  137-    Written  at  Pcnthurst ,  in  Autumn,  1788. 
Ye  tow'rs  sublime,  deserted  now  and  drear, 

Ye  woods,  deep  sighing  to  the  hollow  blast, 
The  musing  wanderer  loves  to  linger  near, 

While  history  points  to  all  your  glories  past : 

Aud 
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And  startling  from  their  haunts  the  timid  deer, 

To  trace  the  walks  obscur'd  by  matted  fern, 
Which  Waller's   soothing  lyre  were  wont  to 
hear, 

But  where  now  clamors  the  discordant  hern  ! 
The  spoiling  hand  of  time  may  overturn 

These  lofty  battlements,  and  quite  deface 
The  fading  canvass  whence  we  love  to  learn 

Sydney's  keen  look,  and  Sacharissa's  grace  ; 
But  fame  and  beauty  still  defy  decay, 
Sav'd  by  th'  historic  page,  the'  poet's  tender  lay  ! 


§r  138.     Elegy. 
'  Dark  gathering  clouds  involve  the  threat- 
ening skies, 
The  sea    heaves    conscious    of  th'   in  pending 

gloom, 
Deep  hollow  murmurs  from  the  cliffs  arise  ; 
They  come — the  spirits  of  the  tempest  come  ! 

O  !  may  such  terrors  mark  th'  approaching 
night 

As  reign'd  on  that  these  streaming  eyes  de- 
plore ! 

Flash,  ye  red  fires  of  heaven,  with  fatal  light, 

And  with  conflicting  winds,  ye  waters,  roar ! 

Loud  and  more  loud,  ye  foaming  billows, 
.  burst ! 

Ye  warring  elements  more  fiercely  rave  ! 

Till  the  wide  waves  o'erwhelm  the  spot  ac- 
curst 

Where  ruthless  Avarice  finds  a  quiet  grave!' 

Thus  with  clasp'd  hands,  wild  looks,  and 
streaming  hair, 

While  shrieks  of  horror  broke  her  trembling 
speech, 

A  wretched  maid,  the  victim  of  despair, 

Survey'd  the  threatening  storm  and  desert 
beach. 

Then  to  the  tomb  where  now  the  father  slept 
Whose  rugged  nature  bad  her  sorrows  flow, 
Frantic  she  turn'd — and  beat  her  breast  and  wept. 
Invoking  vengeance  on  the  dust  below. 

*  Lo  !  rising  there  above  each  humble  heap, 
Yon  cypher'd  stones  his  name  and  wealth  re- 

"  late, 
Who  gave  his  son,  remorseless,  to  the  deep, 
While  I,  his  living  victim,  curse  my  fate. 

0  my  lost  love  !  no  tomb  is  plac'd  for  thee, 
That  may  to  strangers'  eyes  thy  worth  impart ! 
Thou  hast  no  grave  but  in  the  stormy  sea, 
And  no  memorial  but  this  breaking  heart. 

Forth  to  the  world  a  widow'd  wanderer  driven, 

1  pour  to  winds  and  waves  th'  unheeded  tear  ; 
Try  with  vain  effort  to  submit  to  heaven, 
And    fruitless    call    on    him    "  who    cannot 

hear." 

O  might  I  fondlv  clasp  him  once  again, 
While  o'er  my  head  th'  infuriate  billows  pour, 
Forget  in  death  this  agonizing  pain, 
And  feel  his  father's  cruelty  no  more  ! 
Part,  raging  waters  !  part,  and  show  beneath, 
In    your   dread   oaves   his   pale  and  mangled 
ferrn  : 


Now,  while  the  demons  of  despair  and  death 
Ride  on  the  blast,  and  urge  the  howling  storm'. 
Lo!  bythe  lightning's  momentary  blaze, 
I  see  him  rise  tin-,  whitening  waves  above, 
No  longer  such  as  when  in  happier  days 
He  gave  th'  enclianted  hours — to  me  and  love  : 
Such  as  when  d  iririg  the  enchafed  sea, 
And  courting  dangerous  toil,  he  often  said, 
That  every  peril,  one  soft  smile  from  me, 
One  sigh  of  speechless  tenderness,  o  erpaid  : 
But  dead,  di»figurcd,  while  between  the  roar 
Of  the  loud  waves  his  accents  pierce  miue  car. 
And  seem  to  say — Ah,  wretch  !  delay  no  more, 
But  come,  unhappy  mourner — meet  me  here. 

Yet,  powerful  fancv,  bid  the  phantom  stay, 
Still  let  me  hear  him  ! — 'Tis  already  past ; 
Along  the  waves  his  shadow  glides  away, 
I  lose  his  voice  amid  the  deafening  blast. 

Ah!  wild  illusion,  born  of  frantic  pain  ! 
He  hears  not,  comes  not  from  his  Watery  bed  ; 
My  tears,  mv  anguish,  my  despair  are  vain, 
Th  insatiate  ocean  gives  not  up  its  dead. 

'Tis  not  his  voice!  Hark!  the  deep  thunders 

roll ! 
Upheaves  the  ground  ;  the  rocky  barriers  fail ; 
Approach,  ye  horrors  that  delight  my  soul, 
Despair,  and  Death,  and  Desolation,  hail !' 

The  ocean  hears — th'  embodied  waters  come, 
Rise  o'er  the  land,  and  with  resistless  sweep 
Tear  from  its  base  the  proud  aggressor's  tomb, 
And  bear  the  injur'd  to  eternal  sleep ! 


§  139.     Elegy  to  Pity.     Anon. 

Hail,  lovely  Pow'r!  whose  bosom  heaves  the 
sigh, 
When  Fancy  paints  the  scene  of  deep  dis- 
tress ; 
Whose  tears  spontaneous  crystallize  the  eye, 
When  rigid  Fate  denies  the  pow'r  to  bless. 

Not  all  the  sweets  Arabia's  gales  convey 

From  flow'ry  meads,  can  with  that  sigh  com- 
pare : 
Not  dew-drops  glittering  in  the  morning  ray, 
Seem  near  so  beauteous  as  that  falling  tear. 
Devoid  of  fear,  the  fawns  around  thee  play  ; 

Emblem  of  peace,  the  dove  before  thee  flies  ; 
No  blood-stain'd  traces    mark    thy   blameless 
way, 
Beneath  thy  feet  no  hapless  insect  dies. 
Come,  lovely  nymph  !  and  range  the  mead  with 
me, 
To  spring   the    partridge  from  the  guileful 
foe, 
From  secret  snares  the  struggling  bird  to  free, 

And  stop  the  hand  uprais'd  to  give  the  blow. 
And  when  the  air  with  heat  meridian  glows, 
And  nature  droops  beneath  the  conquering 
gleam, 
Let  us,   slow  wandering   where  the    current 
flows. 
Save  sinking  flies  that  float  along  the  stream. 

Or 
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Or  turn  to  nobler,  greater  tasks  thy  care, 

To  me  thv  sympathetic  gifts  impart  ; 
Teach  me  in  Friendship's  griefs  to  bear  a  share. 

And  justly  boast  the  generous  feeling  heart. 
Teach  me  to  sooth  the  helpless  orphans  grief, 

With  timcl\  aid  the  widow's  woe  assuage, 
To  Misery's  moving  cry  to  yield  relief. 

And  be  the  sure  resource  of  drooping  age. 
So  when  the  genial  6pring  of  life  shall  fade, 

And  sinking  nature  owns  the  dread  decay, 
Some  «onl  congenial  then  may  lend  its  aid, 

And  did  the  close  of  life's  eventful  day. 


Ah  !  let  the  civ  the  roseate  morning  hail, 

When,  in  the  various  blooms  of  light  array'd, 

She-  bids  fresh  beauty  live  along  the  vale, 

And  rapture  tremble  in  the  vocal  shade  ; 

Sweet  is  the  lucid  morning's  op'ning  ttow'r, 

Her  coral  melodies  benignly  rise ; 

Yet  dearer  to  mv  soul  the  shadow}'  hour, 

At  which  her  blossoms  close,  her  music  dies  : 

For  then  mild  nature,  while  she  droops  her 

head, 
Wakes  the  soft  tear  'tis  luxury  to  shed. 


§  140.     Extract  from  a  Poem  on  his  mm  ap- 
proaching Death,  by  Mkhakl  Bruce. 
Now  spring  returns  ;  but  not  to  me  returns 

The  vernal  joy  my  better  years  have  known  : 
Dim  in  mv  breast  li'fe's  dying  taper  burns, 
And   all   the  joys   of  life   with  health  are 
flown. 
Starting  and  shiv'ring  in  th'  inconstant  wind, 
MeagK  and  pale  the  ghost  ofwh.it  I  was, 
Beneath  some  blasted  tree  I  lie  reclin'd, 

And  count  the  silent  moments  as  they  pass  : 
The  winged  moments,  whose  unstaying  speed 

No  art  can  stop,  or  in  their  course  arrest ; 
Whose  flight  shall  shortly  count  me  with  the 
dead, 
And  lay  me  down  in  peace  with  them  that 
rest. 
Oft  morning  dreams  presage  approaching  fate  ; 
And  morning  dreams,  as  poets  tell,  are  true  : 
Led  by  pale  ghosts,  I  enter  death's  dark  gate, 
And  bid  the  realms  of  light  and  life  adieu! 
I  hear  the  helpless  wail,  the  shriek  of  woe  ; 
1  see  the  muddy  wave,  the  dreary  shore, 
The  sluggish  streams  that  slowly  creep  below, 
Which  mortals  visit,  and  return  no  more. 

Farewell,    ye    blooming    fields !    ye    cheerful 
plains ! 
Enough    for    me    the   churchyard's    lonely 
mound, 
W'here  Melancholy  with  still  Silence  reigns, 
And  the  rank  grass  waves  o'er  the  cheerless 
ground. 

There  let  me  wander  at  the  close  of  eve, 

When  sleep  sits  dewy  on  the  laborer's  eyes, 
The  world  and  all  its  busy  follies  leave. 

And  talk  with  wisdom  where  my  Daphnis 
lies. 
There  let  me  sleep,  forgotten,  in  the  clay, 
When   death  shall  shut  these  weary  aching 
eyes, 
Rest  in  the  hopes  of  an  eternal  day, 

Till  the  long  night  is  gone,  and  the  last  morn 
arise. 


§  142.     Sonnet  to  Expression. 

Miss  Williams. 
Expression,  child  of  soul !  I  love  to  trace 
Thy   strong  enchantments,  when  the    poet's 

lyre, 
The  painter's  pencil,  catch  the  vivid  fire, 
And  beauty  wakes  for  thee  each  touching  grace ! 
But  from  my  frighted  gaze  thy  form  avert, 
When  horror  chills  thy  tear,  thy  ardent  sigh, 
When  phrensv  rolls  in  thy  im  passion' d  eye, 
Or  guilt  lives  fearful  at  thy  troubled  heart ; 
Nor  ever  let  my  shudd'ring  fancy  hear 
The  wasting  groan,  or  view  the  pallid  look 
Of  him  the  Muses  lov'd  *,  when  hope  forsook 
His  spirit,  vainly  to  the  Muses  dear — 
For  cnarm'd  with  heavenly  song,  this  bleeding 

breast 
Mourns  it  could  sharpen  ill,  and  gives  despair 

no  rest ! 


§  W3. 


Sonnet  to  Hope. 

Miss  Williams. 
O,  ever  skill'd  to  wear  the  form  we  lo\e  1 
To  bid  the  shapes  of  fear  and  grief  depart, 
Come,  gentle  Hope  !  with  one  gay  smile  remove 
The  lasting  sadness  of  an  aching  heart ; 
Thy  voice,  benign  enchantress  !  let  me  hear  ; 
Say  that  for  me  some  pleasures  yet  shall  bloom  ! 
That    fancy's    radiance,    friendship's    precious 

tear, 
Shall    soften,     or    shall    chase,    misfortune's 

gloom. — 
But  come  noi  glowing  in  the  dazzling  ray 
Which  once  with  dear  illusions  charm'd  my 

eye ! 
O  strew  no  more,  sweet  flatterer !  on  my  way 
The  flow' is  I  fondly  thought  too  bright  to  die. 
Visions  less  fair  will  sooth  my  pensive  breast, 
That  asks  not  happiness,  but  longs  for  rest ! 


§  141.     Sonnet  to  Tiviligkt. 

Miss  Williams. 
Meek  Twilight !  haste  to  shroud  the  solar  ray, 
And  bring  the  hour  my  pensive  siprit  loves  ; 
When  o'er  the  hill  is  shed  a  paler  day, 
That  gives  to  stillness,  and  to  night,  the  groves. 


§  144.     Sonnet  to  the  Moon. 

Miss  Williams. 
The  glittering  colours  of  the  day  are  fled- — 
Come,   melancholy  orb !    that  dwell' st  with 

night 
Come !    and  o'er  earth  thy  wand' ring  lustre 

shed, 
Thy  deepest  shadow  and  thy  softest  light. 
To  me  congenial  is  the  gloomy  grove, 
When   with  knnt   rays  the    sloping    uplands 

shine ; 
That  gloom,  those  pensive  rays,  alike  I  love, 
Whose  sadness  seems  in  sympathy  with  mine! 
*  Chattertun. 

But 
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But  most  for  this,  pale  orb!  thy  tent  is  dear, 
For  this,  benignant  orbS  I  hail  thee  mo  I, 
I hiit  while 1  pour  the  unavailing  tear, 
And  mourn  that  hope  to  me,  in  pouth  is  lost! 
i  hy  light  can  visionary  thoughts  impart, 
And  lead  the  Muse  to  sooth  .1  stiff  ring  heart. 

§  145.    On  the  Redo  vry  qf  a  Lady  iff  Quality 
from  the  Small-Pox.  '  Saa 

jLoirealov'dfeirhadbless'dhercon  oris  sighi 
With  amorous  pride,  and  undisturb'd  delic 
I  ill  Death,  grown  envious,  with  repugnanl  aim 
Frownd«l  their  joys,  and  urg'd  a  tyrant's  chum. 
He  summons  each  disease  J— the  noxious  crew, 
U  ntiung  in  dire  distortions,  strike  his  view! 
From  various  plagues,  which  various  natures 

know, 
Forth  rashes  beauty's  fear'd  and  fcr.^.n  foe. 
Fierce  to  the  fair  the  missile  mischief  flies, 
The  sanguine  streams  in  raging  ferments  Hse! 
J  J  drives,  ignipotent,  through  even-  vein, 
Hangs  on  the   heart,   and   burns  around   the 

bra  111  : 
Now  a  chill  damp  the  charmer's  lustre  dims: 
bad  o  er  her  eyes  the  livid  languor  swims  ' 
Her  eyes  that  with  a  -lance  could  joy  inspire, 
Like  setting  stars,  scarce  shoot  a  dimmerine 
tire.  °  ° 

Here  stands  her  consort,  sore  with  anguish 
press  d, 

J**K  i:i  ,his  c-ve'  and  tL'rror  ir>  his  breast. 
Ihe  Paphian  Graces,  smit  with  anxious  care, 
Jn  silent  sorrow  weep  the  waning  fair. 
Eight  suns,  successive,  roll  their  tire  away, 
And   eight  slow  nights  sec    their  dee;,  shades 

decay. 
While  these  resolve,  though  mute  each  Muse 

appears, 
Each  speaking  eye  drops  eloquence  in  tears. 
On  the  ninth  noon  great  Phoebus  listening  bends, 
On  the  ninth  noon  each  voice  in  prayer  ascends— 
Great  God  of  light,  of  song,  and  physic's  art, 
Restore  the  languid  fair,  new  soul  impart ! 
Her  beauty,  wit,  and  virtue  claim  thy  care, 
And  thine  own  bounty's  almost  rivall'd  there 
Each  paus'd  :  the  god  assents.  Would  death 
advance  ? 
Phoebus  unseen  arrests  that  threatening  lance  ' 
Down  from  his  orb  a  vivid  influence  streams, ' 
And  quickening  earth  imbibes  salubrious  beams : 
Each  balmy  plant  increase  of  virtue  knows, 
And  art  inspir'd  with  all  her  patron  slows. 
J£e.cJariner's  opening  eye  kind  hope  reveals, 
Kind  hope  her  consort's  breast  enlivening  feels- 
Each  grace  revives,  each  .Muse  resumes  the  lyre' 
Each  beauty  brightens  with  relumin'd  fire: 
A>.  health's  auspicious  pow'rs  gay  life  displav, 
Ueath,  suilen  at  the  sight,  stalks  slow  away.' 
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By  Pella's  Bard,  a  magic  name, 

By  all  the  griefs  his  thought  could  frame. 

Receive  mi  humble  rite: 

Pity,  let  the  nations  view 
Thy  sky-worn  robes  of  tendered  blue, 

And  eyes  of  dewy  light  ! 

But  wherefore  need  1  wander  wide 
To  old  Ilibsus'  distant  side, 

Deserted  stream,  and  mute? 
Wild  Arun  *  to  »  has  heard  thy  strains. 
And  Echo,  'midst  my  native  plains, 

Been  sooth'd  by  Pay's  lute. 
There  first  the  wren  thy  myrtles  shed 
On  gentlest  Otway's  infant  head: 

To  him  thy  cell' was  shown  : 
And  while  he  sung  the  female  heart, 
VV  ith  youth's  soft  notes  unspoil'd  by  art, 

The  turtles  mix'd  their  own. 
Come,  Pity,  come,  by  fancy's  aid, 
Ev'n  now  Hfv  thoughts,  relenting  maid, 

I  by  temple's  pride  design  : 
Its  southern  site,  its  irutl incomplete 
Shall  raise  a  wild  enthusiast  heat, 

In  all  who  \iew  the  shrine. 
There  Picture',  toil  shall  weil  relate 
How  chance  or  hard  involving  fate, 

O'er  mortal  bliss  prevail : 
The  buskin'd  Muse  shall  near  her  stand, 
And  sidling  prompt  her  tender  hand, 

VV  ith  each  disastrous  tale. 
There  let  me  oft,  retir'd  by  day, 
In  dreams  of  passion  melt  away, 

Allow'd  with  thee  to  dwell:' 
There  waste  the  mournful  lamp  of  night, 
Till,  Virgin,  thou  again  delight 
To  hear  a  British  shell! 


§  146.  i  Ode  to  Pity.         Colli.vs. 

Othoc,  the  friend  of  man  assign'd, 
H  ith  balmy  hands  his  wounds  ttfbind. 

And  charm  his  frantic  woe; 
When  first  Distress,  with  dagger  keen. 
Broke  forth  to  waste  his  destin'd  scene, 

1!     wild  unsated  fuel 


§147.     Ode  to  Fear.         Collixs. 
Thou,  to  whom  the  world  unknown 
U  ith  all  its  shadowy  shapes  is  shown; 
u  ho  seest  appall' d  th'  unreal  scene, 
While  Fancy  lifts  the  veil  between  : 

Ah,  Fear!  ah,  frantic  Fear  ! 

I  see,  I  see  thee  near. 
I  know  thy  hurried  step,  thy  haggard  eve  ! 
Like  thee  I  start,  like  thee  disorder'd  fly: 
For,  lo,  what  monsters  in  thy  train  appear ! 
Danger,  whose  limbs  of  giant  mould 
What  mortal  eye  can  fix'd  behold  ? 
Who  stalks  his  round,  a  hideous  form, 
Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm, 
Or  throws  him  on  the  rigid  steep 
Of  some  loose  hanging  rock  to  sleep  ; 
And  with  him  thousand  phantoms  join  d, 
VV  ho  prompt  to  deeds  accurst  the  uiind : 
And  those,  the  fiends,  who  near  allied, 
O'er  nature's  wounds  and  wrecks  preside; 
While  Vengeance,  in  the  lurid  air, 
Lifts  her  red  arm,  expos'd  and  bare: 
On  whom  that  ravening  brood  of  fate, 
U  ho  lap  the  blood  of  Sorrow,  wait : 
H  ho   Fear,  this  ghastly  train  can  see, 
And  look  not  madly  wild,  like  thee? 


*  A  river  in  Sussex. 
3D 
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EPOPE. 

In  earliest  Greece,  to  thee,  with  partial  choice, 
The  grief-full  Muse    address'd    her    infant 
tongue, 
The  maids  and  matrons,  on  her  awful  voice, 
Silent  and  pale,  in  v  ild  amazement  hung. 
Yet  he,  the  Bard  *  who  first  invok'd  thy  name, 

Disdainful  Marathon  its  pow'r  to  feel : 
For  not  alone  he  nurs'd  the  poet's  flame, 

But  reach  d  froni  Virtue's  hand  the  patriot's 
steel. 
But  who  is  he,  whom  hlcr  garlands  jzrace, 

Who  left  awhile  o'er  rlybla's  dews  to  rove, 
With  trembling  eyes  thy  dreary  steps  to  trace, 
Where  thousand  furies    shard  the  baleful 
grove  r 
Wrapt  in  thy  cloudy  veil  th'  incestuous  Queenf 
4  thesad  call  hfr  son  and  husband  In  ard, 
When  once  alone  it  broke  the  silent  scene, 
And  he  the  wretch  of  Thebes  no  more  ap- 
pear d. 
O  Fear,  I  know  thee  by  my  throbbing  heart, 
Thv  withering  pow'r  inspir'd  each  mournful 
line; 
Though  gentle  Pity  claim  her  mingled  part, 
Yet  all  the  thunders  of  the  scene  are  thine. 

ANTISTROFHE. 

Thou,  who  such  weary  length  hast  past, 
Where  wilt  thou  rest,  mad  nymph,  at  last? 
Say,  wilt  thou  shroud  in  haunted  cell, 
Where  gloomy  Rape  and  Murder  dwell  ? 
Or  in  some  hollow 'd  seat, 
'Gainst  which  the  big  waves  beat, 
Hear   drowning    seamen's    cries    in    tempests 

brought ! 
Dark  pow'r,  with  shuddering  meek  submitted 

thought, 
Be  mine,  to  read  the  visions  old, 
Which  thv  awakening  bards  have  told, 
And,  lest  thou  meet  my  blasted  view 
Hold  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true. 

Ne'er  be  I  found,  by  thee  o  craw  'd, 
In  that  thrice-hallow'd  eve  abroad; 
When  ghosts,  as  cottage  maids  believe. 
Their  pebbled  beds  permitted  leave, 
And  goblins  h*unt  from  fire,  or  fen, 
Or  mine,  or  flood,  the  walks  of  men  ! 

O  thou,  whose  spirit  most  possessed 
The  sacred  seat  of  Shakspeare  s  breast ! 

!1  that  from  thy  prophet  broke, 
In  thy  divine  emotion  spoke  ! 
Hither  again  thy  fury  deal, 
Teach  me  but  once  like  him  to  feel ; 
His  cypress  wreath  rnv  meed  decree: 
And  1,  O  Fear,  will  dwell  with  thee  ! 


Thou,  who  with  hermit  heart 
Disdain's,  the  wealth  of  art, 
And  gauds,  and  pageant  weeds,  and   trailing 
pall: 
But  com'st  a  decent  maid, 
In  attic  robe  array  d, 
O  chaste,  unboastn.il  nymph,  to  thee  I  call! 
By  all  the  honey'd  store 
On  Hybla's  thymy  shore, 
By  all  her  blooms,  and  mingled  murmurs  dear, 
By  her  whose  love-lorn  woe. 
In  evening  musings  slow, 
Sooth'd  sweetly  sad  Flectra's  poet's  car : 
By  old  Cephisus  deep, 
Who  spread  his  wavy  sweep 
In  warbled  wand'rings  round  thy  green  retreat, 
On  whose  enameu'd  side, 
When  holy  Freedom  died, 
No  equal  haunt  alhir'd  thy  future  feet. 
O  sister  meek  of  Truth, 
To  my  admiring  youth 
Thy  sober  aid  and  native  charms  infuse ! 
The  ilow'rs  that  sweetest  breathe, 
Though  beauty  cull'd  the  wreath, 
Still  ask  thy  hand  to  range  their  order'd  hues. 
While  Rome  could  none  esteem, 
But  virtue's  patriot  theme, 
You  lov'd  her  hills,  and  led  her  laureate  band  ; 
But  staid  to  sing  alone 
To  one  distinguish'd  throne, 
And  turn'd  thy  face,  and  fled  her  alter'd  land. 
No  more,  in  hall  or  bow'r, 
The  passions  own  thy  pow'r. 
Love,  only  Love  her  forceless  numbers  mean ; 
For  thou  hast  left  her  shrine, 
Nor  olive  more,  nor  vine, 
Shalt  gain  thy  feet  to  bless  the  servile  scene. 
Though  taste,  though  genius  bless 
To  some  divine  excess, 
Faint's   the  cold    work   till   thou   inspire   the 
whole ; 
What  each,  what  all  supply, 
May  court,  may  charm  our  eye, 
Thou,  only  thou,  canst  raise  the  meeting  souW 
Of  these  let  others  ask, 
To  aid  some  mighty  tssk, 
I  only  seek  to  find  thy  temperate  vale; 
Where  oft  my  reed  mi^ht  sound 
To  maids  anil  shepherds  round, 
And  all  thy  sons,  O  Nature,  learn  my  tale. 


§148.     Ode  to  Simplicity.  COLLINS. 

O  thou,  by  Nature  taught, 
To  breathe  her  genuine  thought, 
In  numbers  warmly  pure,  and  sweetly  strong: 

Who  first  on  mountains  wild, 

In  Fancy,  loveliest  child, 
Thy  babe  and  Pleasure's  nurs'd  the  pow'rs  of 
song! 

*  .fcchvlus.  t  J«Mlfc 


§  149- 


Ode  on  the  Poetical  Character. 
Collins 

As  one,  if,  not  with  light  regard, 
I  read  aright  that  gifted  Bard, 
(Him  whose  school  above  the  rest 
His  lowliest  Elfin  queen  has  bless'd), 
One,  only  one  unrivall'd  fair  \ 
Mav  hope  the  magic  girdle  wear, 
At  solemn  tournay  hung  on  high, 
The  wish  of  each  love-darting  eye  : 
Lo!  to  each  other  nymph  in  turn  applied, 

As  if,  in  air  unseen,  some  hovering  hand, 
Some  chaste  and  angel-friend  to  virgin  fame. 


;  FTorinjeL    .See  Spenser,    Leg-  4. 
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had  burst  the  starting 


With  whioper'd  spell 
band, 

It  left  unblest  her  loath'd  disnonor'd  side- 
Happy,  her  hopeless  fair,  if  never 
Her  baffled  hand  with  vain  endeavour 
Had  touchd  that  fatal  zone  to  her  denied! 
Yoang  Faneythus,  to  medivinest  name, 
lo  whom,  prepar'd  and  bath'd  in  heaven, 
1  he  cest  o(  amplest  pow'r  is  2,iven, 
To  few  the  godlike  gift  assigns, 
lo  gird  their  blest  prophetic  loins, 
And  gaze  her  vision  wild,  and  feel  unmix'd  her 

name. 
The  band,  as  fairy  legends  say, 
Was  wove  on  that  creating  day 
U  lien  he,  whocall'd  with  thought  to  birth 
ion  tented  sky,  this  laughing  earth, 
And  dress  d  with  springs,  and  forests  tall, 
And  pourd  the  main  engirting  all, 
Long  by  the  lov'd  enthusiast  wood', 
Himself  in  some  diviner  mood. 
Retiring,  sate  with  her  alone, 
And  plac'd  her  on  his  sapphire  throne, 
Ihe  winks,  the  vaulted  shrine  around, 
Seraphic  wires  were  heard  to  sound, 
JNow  sublimest  triumph  swelling 
Now  on  love  and  mercy  dwelling} 
And  she  from  out  the  veiling  cloud 
Wreath  d  her  magic  notes  aloud  • 
And  thou,  thou  rich  hair'd  youth  of  morn, 
And  all  thy  subject  life  was  "born . 
Ihe  dangerous  passions  kept  aloof, 
rar  from  the  sainted  growing  woof  • 
But  near  it  sat  ecstatic  Wonder 
Listening  the  deep  applauding  thunder: 
And  truth,  in  sunny  vest  array'd 
By  whose  the  Tarsof  s  eyes  were  made ; 
All  the  shadowy  tribes  of  mind, 
In  braided  dance  their  murmurs  join'd, 
And  all  the  bright  uncounted  pow'rs, 
Who  feed  on  heavens  ambrosial  fiWrs. 
H  here  is  the  Bard  whose  soul  can  now 
ttshigh  presuming  hopes  avow? 
U  here  he  who  thinks,  with  rapture  blind, 
1  his  hallow d  work  for  him  desim'd i 
High  on  some  cliff  to  heaven  up-pil'd. 
Of  rude  access,  of  prospect  wild, 
\\  here  tangled  round  the  jealous  steep, 
Strange  shades  o'erbrow  the  values  deep, 
And  holy  Genii  guard  the  rock, 
Its  glooms  embrown,  its  springs  unlock: 
VVhUe  on  its  rich  ambitious  head 
An  Lden,  like  his  own,  lies  spread, 
I  view  that  oak,  the  fancied  glades  among, 
By  which  a  Milton  lay 3  his  evening  ear, 
i-rorn  many  a  cloud  that  droopcl  ethereal  dew, 
-Nign  spherd  in  heaven  its  native  strains  could 
hear: 

On  which  that  ancient  trump  he  reach 'd  was 
hung : 
Thither  oft  his  glory  greeting, 
*rom  Waller's  myrtle  shades  retreating, 

KSa  T  %?■  Ho^e's  "Pirin5  tongue, 
Mv  trembling  feet  his  guiding  steps  pursue; 

hn    n-suchblisstoonealone 
ut  all  the  sons  of  soul  was  known, 
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And  Heaven  and  Fancy,  kindred  pow'r  , 
Have  now  o'erturn'd  tli'  impiru 
Ur  curiam',!  close  such  Bcene  from  every  future 

Mew. 


§  150.     Ode.     Written  in  the  year  1 740. 

Collinj. 
How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest 
Byall  their  country's  wishes  blest! 
U  hen  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Keturns  to  deck  their  halfow'd  mould, 
Mie  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 
By  Fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung, 
Bv  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung; 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  grey, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wrap's  their  clay: 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there  ! 


§151.    Ode  to  Mercy.         Collixs. 

STROPHE. 

O  thou,  who  shut  a  smiling  bride 
p  Valor's  arm'd  and  awful  side, 
Gentlest  of  sky-born  forms,  and  best  ador'd  : 

Who  oft  with  songs,  divine  to  hear, 

VV  inn  st  from  his  fatal  grasp  the  spear, 
And  hid'st  in  wreaths  of  flowers  his  blcodles= 
sword ! 

Thou  who,  amidst  the  deathful  field, 

By  godlike  chiefs  alone  beheld, 
Oft  with  thy  bosom  bare  art  found, 
Pleading  for  him  the  youth  who  sinks  to  ground  • 

bee   Mercy,  see,  with  pure  and  loaded  hands! 

S«ore  thy  shnne  my  country's  genius  stands, 
And  decks  thy  altar  still,   though  piere'd  with 
many  a  wound] 

ANTISTROPHE. 

When  he  whom  ev'n  our  joys  provoke, 
Ihe  fiend  of  Nature,  join'd  his  yoke 
Arid  rush'd  in  wrath  to  make  our  Isle  his  prey: 
thy  form,  from  out  thv  sweet  abode, 

0  ertook  lnm  on  his  blasted  road, 
And  stopp  d  his  wheels,  and  look  a  his  rase 

awav.  3 

1  see  recoil'd  his  sable  steeds, 
That  bore  him  swift  to  savage  deeds ; 

ihy  tender  melting  eyes  they  own, 

mT'  f0/  aU  th-v  love  t0  Britain  showa, 
VV  here  Justice  bars  her  iron  tow'r, 
To  thee  we  build  a  roseate  bow'r 
Thou,  thou  shalt  rule  our  queen,  and  share  our 
monarch  s  throne. 


§152.      Ode  to  Liberty.  COLLlifS. 

STROPHE. 

Who  shall  awake  the  Spartan  fife, 
And  call  m  solemn  sounds  to  life 

3  D  2  Th£ 
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The  youths  who*  locks  divinely  spreading, 
I  ike  vernal  hyacinths  in  sullen  hue, 

At  once  the  breath  of  fear  and  virtue  shedding, 

Applauding  Freedom  lov'd  of  old  to  view  ! 
What  new  Alceus,  fancy-blest, 
Shall  -in"  the  sword  in  myrtles  dreSt, 

At  Wisdom's  shrine  awhile  its  flame  conceal- 
in", 
(What  ntace  so  fit  to  seal  a  deed  renown d  ?) 
Till  she  her  brightest  lightnings  round  reveal- 
in<r  [wound 

It  leap  d  in  glory  forth,  and  dealt  her  prompted 
O  goddess,  in  that  feeling  hour, 
When  most  its  sounds  would  court  thy  cars, 

Let  not  my  shell's  misguided  pow  r 
E'er  draw  thy  sad,  thy  mindful  tears. 
No,  Freedom,  no,  I  will  not  tell, 
How  Rome,  before  thy  face, 
With  heaviest  sound,  a  giant-statue,  fell, 
Push'd  by  a  w  ild  and  artless  race, 
From  off"  its  wide  ambitious  base, 
When  Time  his  northern  sons  of  spoil  awoke, 

And  all   the  blended  work  of  strength  and 
With  many  a  rude  repeated  stroke,  [grace, 

And  many  a  barbarous  yell,  to  thousand  frag- 
ments broke. 

EPODE. 

Yet,  ev'n  where'er  the  least  appear  d, 
Th'  admiring  world  thy  hand  rever  d : 
Still   'midst  the  scatter d  states  around, 
Some  remnants  of  her  strength  were  found  : 
They  saw,  by  what  escap'd  the  storm, 
How  wond'r'ous  rose  her  perfect  form  ; 
How  in  the  great,  the  labor  d  whole, 
Each  mighty  master  pour'd  his  soul  ; 
For  sunny  Florence,  seat  of  art, 
Beneath  her  vines  prescrv  d  a  part, 
Till  they  whom  science  lov'd  to  name 
(O  who  could  fear  it  ?)  quench' d  her  flame  ; 
And,  lo,  an  humbler  relic  laid 
In  jealous  Pba's  olive  shade ! 
See  small  Marino  joins  the  theme, 
Though  least,  not  last  in  thy  esteem. 
Strike,  louder  strike,  th"  ennobling  strings 
'1  o  those  whose  merchant  sons  were  kings ; 
To  him  who,  deck'd  with  pearly  pride, 
In  \dria  weds  his  green-hair  d  bride  i 
Hail,  Mrt  of  glory,  wealth,  and  pleasure, 
Ne'er  let  me  change  this  Lydian  measure  • 


Nor  e'er  her  former  pride  relate 
To  sad  Liguria's  bleeding  state. 
Ah,  no!   more  pleas' d  thy  haunts  I  seek 
On  wild  Helvetia's  mountains  bleak, 
(Where  when  the  favor'd  of  thy  choice, 
The  daring  archer,  heard  thy  voice  ; 
Forth  from  his  eyrie  rous'd  in  dread, 
The  ravening  eagle  northward  fled  :) 
Or  dwell  in  willow'd  meads  more  near, 

With  those  *  to  whom  tin  stork  is  dear  5 

Those  whom  the  rod  of  Alva  bruis'd  ; 

Whose  crown  a  British  queen  refus'd  ! 

The  magic  works,  thou  feel'stthc  strain-. 

One  holier  name  alone  remains  : 

The  perfect  spell  shall  then  avail, 

Hail,  Nymphs  ador'd  by  Britain,  hail! 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Bevond  the  measure  vast  of  thought, 
The  works  the  wizard  time,  has  wrought, 

Tin-  Gaul,  'tis  held  of  antique  story, 
Saw  Britain  link'd  to  his  now  adverse  strand  f, 
No  sea  between,  nor  cliff  sublime  and  hoary, 
He  pass'd  with   unwet  feet  through  all  our 
land. 
To  the  blown  Baltic  then,  they  say, 
The  wild  waves  found  another  way, 
Where  Orcas  howls,  his  wolfish  mountains 
rounding ; 
Till  all  the  banded  west  at  once  'gan  rise, 
A  wide  wild  storm  ev'n  nature's  self  confound- 
in?.  .  ,    / 
Withering  her  giant  sons,  with  strange  un- 
couth surprise. 
This  pillar' d  earth,  so  firm  and  wide, 
By  winds  and  inward  labors  torn, 
In  thunders  dread  was  push'd  aside. 

And  down  the  shouldering  billows  borne 
And  see  like  gems  her  laughing  train, 

The  little  isles  on  every  side — 
Mona  X,  once  hid  from  those  who  search  d  the 
main, 
Where  thousand  elfin  shapes  abide, 
And  Wight,  who  checks  the  western  tide — 
For  thee   consenting   heaven   has  each  be- 
stov.'d, 
A  fair  attendant  on  her  sovereign  pride  ; 

To  thee  this  blest  divorce  she  ow'd, 
For  thou  hast  made  her  vales  thy  lov'd,  thy  last 
abode. 
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SECOND    EPODE. 

Then  too,  'tis  said,  an  hoary  pile, 
'Midst  the  green  navel  of  our  isle, 
Thy  shrine  in  some  religions  wood, 
(>  soul-enforcing  Goddess,  stood  ! 
There  oft  the  painted  natives'  feet 
Were  wont  tin  form  celestial  meet: 
Though  now  with  hopeless  toil  we  trace 
Time's  backward-rolls,  to  find  its  place  , 
Whether  the  ficry-tressv  Dane, 
Or  Roman's  self  o'erturn'd  the  fane, 
Or  in  what  heaven-left  aye  it  fell, 

i'were  hard  for  modern  song  to  tell. 
Yet  still,  if  truth  those  beams  infuse, 
AVhich  guide  at  once  and  charm  the  Muse, 
Beyond  von  braided  cloud  that  lie, 
Paving  the  light  embroider'd  sky, 
Amidst  the  light  pavilion  d  plains, 
The  beauteous  model  still  remains. 
There  happier  than  in  islands  blest, 
Or  bowers  by  Spring  or  Hebe  drest, 
The  chiefs  who  rill  our  Albion's  story, 
In  warlike  weeds,  retir'd  in  glory, 
Hear  their  consorted  Druids  sing 
Their  triumphs  to  tlf  immortal  string. 

How  may  the  poet  now  unfold 
A\  hat  never  tongue  or  numbers  told  ? 
How  learn,  delighted  and  amaz'd, 
What  hands  unknown  that  fabric  rais'd  ? 
Ev'n  now,  before  his  favour'd  eyes, 
In  Gothic  pride  it  seems  to  rise  ! 
Yet  Grecias  graceful  orders  join, 
Majestic,  through  the  mix'd  design  ; 
The  secret  builder  knew  to  choose 
Each  sphere-found  gem  of  richest  hues  : 
A\  hateer  heaven's  purer  mould  contains, 
When  nearer  suns  emblaze  its  veins  ; 
There  on  the  wall  the  Patriot's  sight 
May  ever  hang  with  fresh  delight, 
And  grav'd  with  some  prophetic  rage 
Read  Albion's  fame  through  every  age. 

Ye  forms  divine,  ye  laureate  hand, 
That  near  her  inmost  altar  stand  ! 
Now  soothe  her,  to  her  blissful  train 
Blithe  Concord's  social  form  to  gain. 
Concord,  whose  myrtle  wand  can  steep 
Ev'n  Anger's  blood-shot  eyes  in  sleep  : 
Before  whose  breathing  bosom's  balm 
Rage  drops  his  steel,  and  storms  grow  calm. 
Her  let  our  sires  and  matrons  hoar 
Welcome  to  Britain's  ravag'd  shore  : 
Our  youths,  enamour' d  of  the  fair, 
Play  with  the  tangles  of  her  hair ; 
Till,  in  one  loud  applauding  sound, 
The  nations  shout  to  her  around — 
O  how  supremely  art  thou  blest ! 
Thou,  Lady,  thou  shalt  rule  the  west. 


§  lo3.  Ode  to  a  Ladij  on  the  Death  of  Colo- 
nel Charles  Ross,  in  the  Action  at  Fontenoy. 
Written  in  May,  1745.  Collins. 

While  lost  to  all  his  former  mirth, 
Britannia's  Genius  bends  to  earth, 


And  mourns  the  fatal  day  ; 
While stain'd  with  blood  he  strives  to  tear 
Unseemly  from  hi-  sea-green  hair 

The  wreaths  of  cheerful  May  ; 

The  thoughts  which  musing  pity  pays, 
And  fond  remembrance  loves  to  raise, 

Your  faithful  hours  attend  : 
Still  Fancy,  to  herself  unkind, 
Awakes  to  grief  the  soften'd  mind. 

And  points  the  bleeding  friend. 

By  rapid  Scheld's  descending  wave, 
Ilis  country's  vows  shall  bless  the  grave, 

Where'er  the  youth  is  laid  : 
That  sacred  spot  the  village  hind 
A\  ith  every  sweetest  turf  shall  bind, 

And  Peace  protect  the  shade. 

O'er  him,  whose  doom  thy  virtues  grieve, 
Aerial  forms  shall  sit  at  eve, 

And  bend  the  pensive  head  ; 
And,  fallen  to  save  his  injur' d  land, 
Imperial  Honor's  awful  hand 

Shall  point  his  lonely  bed  ! 

The  warlike  dead  of  every  age, 
Who  fill  the  fair  recording  page, 

Shall  leave  the  sainted  rest ; 
And,  half-reclining  on  his  spear, 
Each  wond'rtng  chief  by  turns  appear, 

To  hail  the  blooming  guest. 

Old  Edward's  sons,  unknown  to  yield, 
Shall  crowd  from  Cressy's  laurel'd  held, 

And  gaze  with  Jix'd  delight : 
Again  for  Britain's  wrongs  they  feel, 
Again  they  snatch  the  gleamy  steal, 

And  with  the  avenging  fight. 

But,  lo  !  where  sunk  in  deep  despair, 
Her  garments  torn,  her  bosom  bare, 

Impatient  Freedom  lies! 
Her  matted  tresses  madly  spread, 
To  every  sod  which  wraps  /he  dead 

She  turns  her  joyless  eyes. 

Ne'er  shall  she  leave  that  lowly  ground, 
Till  notes  of  triumph  bursting  round 

Proclaim  her  reign  restor'd  : 
Till  William  seek  the  sad  retreat, 
And  bleeding  at  her  sacred  feet 

Present  the  sated  sword. 

If,  weak  to  soothe  so  soft  an  heart, 
These  pictur'd  glories  nought  impart 

To  dry  thy  constant  tear; 
If  yet,  in  Sorrow's  distant  eye, 
Expos' d  and  pule  thou  see'st  him  lie, 

Wild  war  insulting  near  : 

Where'er  from  time  thou  court'st  relief, 
The  Muse  shall  still,  with  social  grief, 

'  Her  gentlest  promise  keep  : 
Ev'n  humble  Harting's  cottage  vale 
Shall  learn  the  sad  repeated  tale. 
And  bid  her  shepherds  weep. 

3D3  §  li4. 
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§  164.  Ode  to  Evening.    Collixs. 

If  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song, 

May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  sooth  thy  modest  car, 

Like  thy  own  solemn  sprit 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales  ; 

O  nymph  reserv'd,  while  now  the  bright-hair'd 

sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts, 

With  brede  ethereal  wove, 

O'eihang  his  wavy  bed  : 

Now  air  is  hush'd,   save  where  the  weak-ey'd 
bat  [wing, 

With   short  shrill  shriek  flies  by  on  leathern 
Or  where  the  beetle  winds 
His  small  but  sullen  horn, 
As  oft  he  rir-cs  'midst  the  twilight  path, 

it  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  1mm  : 
teach  me,  maid  compos'd, 
To  breathe  some  soften' d  strain, 

"W  hose  numbers  stealing  through  thy  darkening 

vale, 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit, 

As,  musing  slow  I  hail 

Thy  genial  lov'd  return  ! 

For  when  thy  folding-star  arising  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp, 

The.  fragrant  hours,  and  elves         •> 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day, 

And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows 
with  sedge, 

And  sheds  the  freshening  dew;  and,   lovelier 
still, 
The  pensive  pleasures  sweet, 
Prepare  thy  shadowy  car. 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  healthy  scene, 
Or  find  some  ruin  'midst  its  dreary  dells, 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 

By  thy  religious  gleams. 

Or  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  rain, 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut, 

That  from  the  mountain's  side 

Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods, 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discover'd  spires, 
And  h^ars  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er 
all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  'dusky  veil. 

While  Spring  shall  pour  his  show'rs,  as  oft   he 

wont,    ' 
And     bathe    thy    breathing    tresses,    meekest 
Eve ! 
While  Summer  loves  to  sport 
Beneath  thy  lingering  light; 

While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaves, 
Or  Winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  air 

Affrights  thy  shrinking  train, 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes ; 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule, 
Shall    Fancy,     Friendship,    Science,    smiling 
Peace, 

Thv  gentlest  influence  own, 

And  love  thj  favorite  name  ! 


§155.     Ode  to  Peace.     Collins. 

O  thou,  whobad'st  thy  tunics  bear 
Swift  from  his  grasp  tin  golden  hair, 

And  sought'st  thy  native  skies  : 
When  war,  by  vultures  drawn  from  far, 
To  Britain  bent  his  iron  car, 

And  bade  his  storms  arise ! 
Tir'd  of  his  rude  tyrannic  sway, 
Our  youth  shall  fix  some  festive  day, 

His  sullen  shrines  to  burn  : 
But  thou,  who  hear'st  the  turning  spheres, 
What  sounds  inav  charm  thy  partial  ears, 

And  gain  thy  blest  return  ! 

O  Peace,  thy  injur'd  robes  upbind  ! 
O  rise,  and  leave  not  one  behind 

Of  all  thy  beamy  train  : 
The  British  lion,  goddess  sweet, 
Lies  stretch' d  on  earth  to  kiss  thy  feci. 

And  own  thy  holier  reign. 

Let  others  court  thy  transient  smile, 
But  come  to  grace  thy  western  isle, 

By  warlike  Honor  led  ! 
And  while  around  her  ports  rejoice, 
While  all  her  sons  adore  thy  choice, 

With  him  for  ever  wed  . 


§  156.     The  Manners.     An  Ode.     Collins. 

Farewell,  for  clearer  ken  design'd, 
The  dim-discover'd  tracts  of  mind  ; 
Truths  which,  from  action's  paths  retir'd. 
My  silent  search  in  vain  rcquir'd  ! 
No  more  my  sail  that  deep  explores, 
No  more  I  search  those  limbic  chores, 
What  regions  part  the  world  of  soul, 
Or  whence  thv  streams,  Opinion,  roll : 
If  e'er  I  round  such  fairy  field, 
Some  pow'r  impart  the  spear  and  shield, 
At  which  the  wizard  passions  fly, 
By  which  the  giant  follies  die  ! 

Farewell  the  porch,  whose  roof  is  seen 
Arch'd  with  th'  enlivening  olive's  pxeen. 
Where  Science,  prank'd  in  tissued  vest. 
By  Reason,  Pride,  and  Fancy  drest, 
Comes  like  a  bride,  so  trim  array'd, 
To  wed  with  Doubt  in  Plato's  shade  ! 

Youth  of  the  quick  uncheated  sight, 
Thy  walks,  Observance,  more  in\  ite  ; 
O  thou  !  who  lov'st  that  ampler  range 
Where  life's  wide  prospects  round  thee  change, 
And  with  her  mingled  sons  allied, 
Throw'st  the  prattling  page  aside  : 
Tome  in  converse  sweet  impart 
To  read  in  man  the  native  heart; 
To  learn  where  Science  sure  is  found, 
From  nature  as  she  lives  around  ; 
And  gazing  oft  her  mirror  true, 
By  turns  each  shifting  image  view  ! 
Till  meddling  Art's  officious  lore 
Reverse  the  lessons  taught  before, 
Alluring  from  a  safer  rule, 
To  dream  in  her  enchanted  school; 
Thou,  Heaven,  whate'er  of  great,  we  boast, 
Had  bless'd  this  social  science  most. 

Retiring 
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Reti-i  :e  to  thoughtless  cell, 

As  l\.i.  hes  her  potent  spell, 

Nor  i  ,!;  the  cheerful  task  : 

I '  Lnt,  in  motley  mask 

B  i   her  i:h  ing 

i.i niiers  round  her  rise, 
r  i  arying  ;    they 
i  Contempt  applies  herglassi 

..  hite-rob'd  maids  combine, 
tl  t  laughing  satyrs  join  ! 
But  uli.)  is  he  whom  now  she  views, 
ie  of  wild  contending  hues? 
.i  by  the  passion    nursd,  I  greet 
comic  sock  that  binds  thv  feet! 
; nor,  th<ni  whose  name  is  known 
'1'   Britain's  favofd  isle  alone, 
too  amidst  thv  band  admit, 
There  where  the  young-ey'd  healthful  Wit, 
(Whose  jewels  in  liis  crisped  hair 
Are  plac'd  each  other's  beams  to  share, 
M  hom  no  delights  from  thee  divide) 
In  laughter  loos'd  attends  thy  side. 

By  old  Miletus  *  who  so  long 
Has  ceas'd  his  love-inwoven  song  ; 
By  all  von  taught  the  Tuscan  maids, 
In  chang'd  Ita.ia's  modern  shades; 
T?y  him  f  whose  knight's  distinguish' d  name 
Refin'd  a  nation's  hist  of  fame  ; 
Whose  tales  e'en  now,  with  echoes  sweet, 
Castilia's  Moorish  hills  repeat  ; 
Or    hinij,    whom    Seine's   blue   nymphs  de- 
plore, 
In  watchet  weeds  on  Gallia's  shore  ; 
W  ho  drew  the  sad  Sicilian  maid 
By  virtues  in.  her  sire  betray' d  : 

()  Nature  boon,  from  whom  proceed 
Each  forceful  thought,  each  prompted  deed  : 
If  but  from  thee  I  hope  to  feel, 
On  all  my  heart  imprint  thy  seal ! 
Let  some  retreating  Cvnic  find 
Those  off-turn' d  scrolls  I  leave  behind, 
The  Sports  and  I  this  hour  agree 
To  rove  thv  sceneful  world  with  thee  ! 


§157-     The  Passions,     sin  Ode  for  Music. 

Collins. 
When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young, 
While  yet  in  earlv  Greece  she  sung, 
The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell, 
Throng' d  around  her  magic  cell, 
Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting, 
Possest  be\ond  the  Muses  painting  ; 
By  turns  tlicv  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturb'd,  delighted,  rais'd,  retm'd  : 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fir'd, 
Fill'd  with  fury,  rapt,  inspir'd, 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round 
They  snatch' u  her  instruments  of  sound  : 
And,  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art , 
Each,  for  Madness  uil'd  the  hour, 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  pow'r. 


Fiist  IVar  his  hand,  its  skill  to  trv, 

Amid  the  chords  bewilder' d  laid, 
And  back  recoil'd,  he  knew  not  why, 

Ev'n  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  Anger  ruah'd,  his  eyes  on  fire, 

In  lightnings  own'd  his  secret  strings, 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre, 

And  swept  uiih  hurried  hands  the  strings 
\\  ith  woeful  measures  wan  Despair, 

Low  sullen  sounds,  his  grief  beguil'd  ; 
A  solemn,  strange-,  and  mingled  air, 

Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 
But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair. 
What  was  thv  delighted  measure  ? 
Si  ill  it  whisper' d  promLs'd  pleasure, 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  a*,  distance  hail  I 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong;, 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  wo-jds,  the  vale, 
She  call'd  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  song ; 
And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsive   voice  was  heard  at  every 
close, 
And  Hope  enchanted  smil'd,   and  wav'd  ha 

golden  hair. 
And  longer  had  she  sung — but  with  a  frown, 

Revenge  impatient  rose : 
He  threw  his  blood-staiu'd  sword  in  thunde 
down, 
And  with  a  withering  look, 
The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread, 
A\  ere  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe  ; 
And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 
The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat : 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  be- 
tween, » 
Dejected  Pity  at  his  side 

Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied, 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unalter'd  mien  ; 
While  each  strain'd  ball  of  sight  seem'd  burst- 
ing from  his  head. 
Thv  numbers,  Jealousy,  to  nought  were  fix'd, 

Sad  proof  <>f  thv  distressful  state! 
Of  differing    themes   $h*    veering    song   was 
mix'd  : 
And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raving  call'd 
on  Hate. 
With  eyes  uprais'd,  as  one  inspir'd, 
Pale  Melancholy  sat  rctir'd, 
And  from  her  wild  sequester'd  seat, 
In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet,    '■ 
Pour'd  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive 
soid: 
And  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around, 
Bubbling  runnels join'd  the  sound; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  mea- 
sure stole, 
Or  o'er  some  haunted  stream  with  fond  delay, 
Round  an  holy  calm  diffusing, 
Love  of  peace  and  lonely  musing, 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 


year 


*  Alluding  to  the  Milesian  Tales,  some  of  the  earliest  romances.  +■  Cervantes. 

X  Monsieur  Le  Sage,  author  of  the  incomparable  adventures  of  Gil  Bias  de  Santillaue,  tvIio  died  in  Parris  in  the 

U1746. 

3  D  4  But, 
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But,  O  how  alter'd  was  its  sprightlier  lone! 

When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 
Her  how  across  her  shoulder  slung. 
Her  huskins  gemin'd  with  morning  dew, 

Blew  an  aspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung, 
The  hunter's  call  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known: 
The  oak-crown' d  sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed 

queen, 
Satyr;  and  sylvan  hovs,  were  seen 
Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green  ; 

Brown  Exercise  rejoice  to  hear, 
And  Sport  leap'd  upand  seiz'd  his  beechen  spear. 

Last  came  Jovs  ecstatic  trial : 

He.  with  viny  crown  advancing, 

First  to  the  livelv  pipe  his  hand  address'd, 

But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk-awakening  viol, 

Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  lov'd  the  best. 
They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the 

strain, 
Ti  iev  saw  in  Tempe's  vale  her  native  maids, 
Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades, 

To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing, 

While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kiss'd  the  strings, 
Love  fram'd  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantastic  round ; 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound, 
And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play, 

As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 

Shook  thousand  odours  from  his  dewy  wings. 

O  Music,  sphere-descended  maid, 

Friend  of  pleasure,  wisdom's  aid  ! 

Why,  goddess,  whv  to  us  denied, 

Lay st  thou  thv  ancient  Ivre  aside? 

As  in  that  lov'd  Athenian  bow'r 

You  learn'd  an  all-commanding  pov-'r; 

Thy  mimic  soul,  O  nvmph  endear'd  ! 

Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 

Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart, 

Devote  to  virtue,  fancv,  art? 

Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time, 

Warm,  energetic,  chaste,  sublime! 

Thv  wonders  in  that  godlike  age, 

Fill  thv  recording  sister's  page — 

'Tis  said,  and  I  believe  the  tale. 

Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail, 

Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  r 

Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  ;.. 

Ev'n  all  at  once  together  found 

Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  sound — - 

O,  bid  our  vain  endeavours  cease, 

Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece, 

Return  in  all  thy  simple  state, 

Confirm  the  talcs  her  sons  relate ! 


§158      The  Pauper's  Funeral.      CrAEBE. 

Now  once'again  the  gloomy  scene  explore, 
Less  gloomy  now,  the  bitter  hour  is  o'er ; 
The  man  of  many  sorrows  sighs  no  more. 
Up  yonder  hill  behold  how  sadly  slow 
The  bier  moves  winding  from  the  vale  below! 
Th'  re  lies  the  happy  dead,  from  trouble  free, 
And  the  glad  parish  pays  the  frugal  fee. 


No  more,  O  death  !  thy  victim  starts  to  hear 
Church-wardens  stern,  or  kingly  overseer: 
No  more  the  farmer  claims  his  humble  bow  ; 
Thou  art  his  lord,  the  best  of  tyrants  thou! 

Now  to  the  church  behold  the  mourners  come, 
Sedately  torpid,  and  devoutly  dumb: 
The  village  children  now  their  games  suspend, 
To  see.  the  bier  that  hears  their  ancient  friend ; 
For  he  was  one  in  all  their  idle  sport, 
And  like  a  monarch  rul'd  their  little  court  ; 
The  pliant  bow  he  form'd,  the  flying  ball, 
The  bat,  the  wicket,  were  his  labors  all; 
Him  now  they  follow  to  his  grave,  and  stand 
Silent  and  sad,  and  gazing,  hand  in  hand  ; 
While  bending  low,  their  eager  eyes  explore 
The  mingled  relics  of  the  parish  poor: 
The  bell  tolls  late,  the  moping  owl  flies  round, 
Fear  marks  the  flight  and  magnifies  the  sound  ; 
The  busy  priest,  detain' d  by  weightier  care, 
Defers  his  duty  till  the  day  of  prayer, 
And  waiting  long,  the  crowd  retire  clistrest, 
To  think  a  poor  man's  bones  should  lie  unblest*. 


§  15Q.    The  Village  Foundling.      C'BABBE. 
To  name  an  infant  met  our  village  sires, 
Assembled  all,  as  such  event  requires; 
Frequent  and  full  the  rural  sages  sate, 
And  speakers  manv  urg'd  the  long  debate. 
Some  hardened  knaves  who  rov'd  the  country 

round 
Had  left  a  babe  within  the  parish-bound. 
First  of  the  fact  they  question' d — Was  it  true 
The  child  was  brought? — What  then  remain' d 

to  do  ? 
Was'tdead,  or  living? — this  was  fairly  proved; 
'Twas  pinched — it  roared,  and  every  doubt  re- 
moved. 
Then  b\  what  name,  th'  unwelcome  guest  to  call 
Was  long  a  question,  and  it  pass'd  them  all; 
For  he  who  lent  a  name  to  babe  unknown, 
Censorious  men  might  take  it  for  his  own. 
They  look'd  about,  they  ask'd  the  name  of  all, 
And  not  one  It, chard  answer  d  to  the  call; 
Next  they  inqutr'd  the  day  when,  passing  by, 
Th'  unlucky  peasant  heard  the  stranger's  cry  : 
This  known,  how  food  and  raiment  they  might 

give 
Was  next  debated,  for  the  rogue  would  live. 
At  [as!  with  all  their  words  and  work  content, 
Back  to  their  homes  the  prudent  vestry  went, 
And  Ttichurd  Monday  to  the  work-house  sent. 
There  he  was  pinch'd,  and  pitied,  thump'd,  and 

fed, 
And  duly  took  his  beatings  and  his  bread  ; 
Patient  in  all  control,  in  all  abuse, 
He  found  contempt  and  kicking  have  their  use. 
Sad,  silent,  supple;   bending  to  the  blow, 
A  slave  of  slaves,  the  lowest  of  the  low; 
If  is  pliant  soul  gave  way  to  all  things  base, 
lie  knew  no  shame  he  dreaded  no  disgrace: 
It  seem'd,  so  well  his  passions  he  suppress'd, 
No  feeling  stirr'd  his  ever  torpid  breast: 


for  the  insertion  of  a  circumstance  by  no  means  common:  that  it  has  been  a  subject  for 
complaint  in  anyplace  t.-  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  hetne  reckoned  among  tlic  evils  which  may  happen  to  the  poor, 
and  'v'ra>h  most  Dapper.  >  irivefy  .;   new  rth<  1<:  s,  it  is  just  to  remark,  that  such  ncglc.-t  is  very  rare  in  any 

pan  cfthf  If  v.    parts  totally  unknown. 

Him 
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Him  might  the  meanest  pauper  bruise  and  cheat ; 
Hi-  was a  foot-stool  tor  the  beggar' 8  feet; 
His  were  the  lea  that  run  at  all  commands, 
iccasions  Richard's  hands: 
His  v<  rv  son]  was  not.  his  own;   he  stole 
.A  l-  order'd,  and  without  a  dole  : 

In  all  disputes,  on  either 'part  he  lied, 
And  freely  pled&'d  his  oath  on  either  side  : 
In  all  rebellions  Richard join'd  the  nst, 
In  all  detections  Richard  fast  i  onfi  is'd  •• 
Yet  though  disgrae'd,  he  watch'd  his  time  so 

well, 
He  rose  in  favor,  when  in  fame  he  fell : 
Base  was  his  usage,  vile  his  whole  i  mploy, 
And  all  despis'd  and  fed  the  pliant  boy. 
At  length  'tis  time  he  should  abroad  be  sent, 
Was  whispered  near  him — and  abroad  he  went ; 
(hie  morn  they  called  him — Richard  answered 

not ; 
They  deom'd  him  nanging — and  in  time  forgot; 
Yet  miss'd  him  long,  as  each  throughout  the 

clan 
Fonnd  he  had  "  better  spared  a  better  man." 

Now  Richard's  talents  for  the  world  were  fit, 
He'd  n.o  small  cunning  and  had  some  small  wit  ; 
Had  that  calm  look  which  seem'd  to  all  assent, 
And   that  complacent   speech  which   nothing 

meant. 
He'd  but  one  care,  and  that  he  strove  to  hide, 
How  best  for  Richard  Monday  to  provide. 
Steel  through  opposing  plate  tlie  magnet  draws, 
And  steellv  atoms  culls  from  dust  and  straws; 
And  thus  our  hero,  to  his  int'rest  true, 
Gold  through  all  bars  and  from  each  trifle  drew. 
But  still  more  surely  round  the  world  to  go, 
This  fortune's  child  had  neither  friend  nor  foe. 

Long  lost  to  us  at  last  our  man  we  trace, 
Sir  Richard  Monday  died  at  Monday  Place; 
His  lady's  worth,  his  daughter's  we  peruse, 
And  find  his  grandsons  all  as  rich  as  Jews: 
He  gave  reforming  charities  a  sum, 
And  bought  the  blessings  of  the  blind  and  dumb ; 
Bequeath'd  to  missions  money  from  the  stocks, 
And  Bibles  issued  from  his  private  box  : 
But  to  his  native  place  severely  just, 
He  left  a  pittance  bound  in  rigid  trust ; 
Two  paltry  pounds  on  every  quarters  day, 
At  church  produe'd  for  forty  loaves  should  pay, 
A  stinted  gift  that  to  the  parish  shows, 
He  kept  in  mind  their  bounty  and  their  blows. 


§  l60.   The  Viilage  Infidel.       Crabbe. 

His  a  lone  house  by  dead  man's  dyke  way 
stood, 
And  his  a  nightly  haunt  in  lonely  wood  : 
Each  village  mn  has  heard  the  ruffian  boast, 
That  "  he  believ'd  in  ueither  God  nor  ghost ; 
That  when  the  sod  upon  the  sinner  press'd, 
He  like  the  saint,  had  everlasting  rest ; 
That  never  priest  believ'd  his  doctrines  true, 
But  would,  for  profit,  own  himself  a  Jew, 
Or  worship  wood  and  stone,  ashonestheathendo; 
That  fools  alone  on  future  worlds  rely, 
And  all  who  die  for  faith,  deserve  to  die." 

These  maxims,  part,  th'  attorney's  clerk  pro- 
fess'd  ; 
His  own  transcendant  genius  found  the  rest. 


Our  pious  matrons  heard,  and  much  amaz'd, 
Gaz'd  on  the  man,  and  trembled  as  they  gaz'd; 
And  now  his  face  explor'd,  and  now  his  feet, 
Mau's  dreaded  foe  in  this  bad  man  to  meet: 
But  him  our  drunkards  as  their  champion  rais'd, 
Their  bishop  call'd,  and  as  their  hero  prais'd; 
Though  most  when  sober,  aud  the  rest,  when 

sick, 
Had  little  qufstion  whence  his  bishopric. 

But  he,  triumphant  spirit,  all  things  dar'd, 
He  poach'd  the  wood,  and  on  the  warren  siiar'd; 
' Twas  his  at  cards  each  novice  to  trepan, 
A  1  i  call  the  wants  of  rogues  the  rights  of  man ; 
Wild  as  the  winds  he  let  his  offspring  rove, 
And  deem'd  the  marriage  bond  the  bane  of  love. 

What  age  and  sickness  for  a  man  so  bold 
Had  done  we  know  not;  none  beheld  him  old: 
By  night  as  business  urg'd,  he  sought  the  wood, 
The  ditch  was  deep,  the  rain  had  caus'd  a  flood, 
The  foot-bridge  fail'd,  he  plung'd  beneath  the 

deep, 
And  slept,  if  truth  were  his,  th'  eternal  sleep. 


§  l6l.   Funeral  of  lite  Lady  of  the  Manor. 

Crabbe. 
Next  died  the  ladv  who  von  hall  possess'd, 
And  here  they  brought  her  noble  bones  to  rest. 
In  town  she  dwelt ;   forsaken  stood  the  hall, 
Worms  eat  the  floors,  the  tap'stry  fled  the  wall; 
No  lire  the  kitchen's  cheerless  grate  display  d  ; 
No  cheerful  light  the  long-clos'd  sash  convey'd  ! 
The  crawling  worm  that  turns  a  summer-fly 
Here  spun  his  shroud,  and  laid  him  up  to  die 
The  winter-death,  upon  the  bed  of  state ; 
The  bat  shrill  shrieking  woo'd   his  flickering 

mate : 
To  empty  rooms  the  curious  came  no  more, 
From  empty  cellars  tum'd  the  angry  boor, 
And  surly  beggars  curs'd  the  ever-bolted  door. 
To  one  small  room  the  steward  found  his  way, 
Where  tenants  followed  to  complain  and  pay  ; 
Yet  no  complaint  before  the  lady  came, 
The  feeling  servant  spar'd  the  feeble  dame, 
Who  saw  her  farms  with  his  observing  eves, 
And  answer'd  all  requests  with  his  replies: 
She  came  not  down  her  falling  groves  to  view; 
Why  should  she  know   what   one   so  faithful 

knew? 
Why  come  from  many  clamorous  tongues  to  hear 
What  one  so  just  might  whisper  in  her  ear? 
Her  oaks  or  acres,  why  with  care  explore, 
Why  learn  the  wants,  the  sufferings  of  the  poor, 
When  one  so  knowing  all  their  worth  could 

trace, 
And  one  so  piteous  govern' d  in  her  place? 

Lo!  now,  what  dismal  sons  of  darkness  come 
To  bear  this  daughter  of  indulgence  home, 
Tragedians  all,  and  well  arrang'd  in  black! 
Who  nature,  feeling,  force,  expression  lack; 
Who  cause  no  tear,  but  gloomily  pass  by, 
And  shake  the  sables  in  the  wearied  eye, 
That  turns  disgusted  from  the  pompous  scene. 
Proud  without  grandeur,  with  profession  mean. 
The  tear  for  kindness  past  affection  owes, 
For  worth  deceas'd  the  sigh  from  reason  flow;; 
K'en  well-feigrr'd  passions  for  our  sorrows  call, 
Aud  real  tears  for  mimic  miseries  fall ; 

But 
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But  this  poor  farce  ha?  neither  truth  nor  art 
To  please  the  fancy,  or  to  touch  the  heart ; 
Unlike  the  darkness  of  the  sky,  that  pours 
On  the  dry  ground  its  fertilizing  showers; 
Unlike  to  that  which  strikes  the  soul  with  dread, 
"When  thunders  roar,  and  forkv  fires  are  shed  : 
Dark  hut  not  aweful,  dismal  hut  vet  mean, 
With  anxious  bustle  moves  the  cumbrous  scene  ; 
Presents  no  objects,  tender  or  profound, 
But  spreads  its  cold  unmeaning  gloom  around. 

"When  woes  are  feign'd,  how  ill  such  forms 
appear. 
And  oh !  now  needless  when  the  woe's  sincere ! 

Slow  to  the  vault  they  come  with  heavy  tread, 
Bending  beneath  the  lady  and  her  lead  : 
A  case  of  <  Im  surrounds  that  ponderous  chest, 
Clo^e  on  that  case  the  crimson  velvet's  press  d  ; 

!  a'roue  this,  that  to  the  worm  denies 
"With  niggard  caution  his  appointed  prize; 
For  now,  e'er  yet  he  works  his  tedious  way 
Through  cloth,  and  wood,  and  metal,  to  his  prey, 
That  prey  dissolving  shall  a  mass  remain 
That  hum  loathes,andworms  themselves  disdain. 

But  see,  the  master-mourner  makes  his  way 
To  end  his  office  for  thecoffin'd  clay, 
Pleas' d  that  our  rustic  men  and  minds  behold 
His  plate  like  silver,  and  his  studs  like  gold; 
As  thev  approach  to  spell  the  age,  the  name," 
And  all  the  titles  of  th'  illustrious  dame  : — 
This  as  (my  dutv  done)  some  scholar  read, 
A  village  father  "look'd  disdain,  and  said, — 
**  Away,  my  friends !    why  take  such  pains  to 

know 
What  some  brave  marble  soon  in  church  shall 

show  ? 
Where  not  alone  her  gracious  name  shall  stand, 
But  how  she  liv'd  the  blessing  of  the  land  ; 
How  much  we  all  deplor'd  the  noble  dead, 
What  groans  we  utter'd,  and  what  tears  we  shed ; 
Tears  true  as  those  which  in  the  sleepy  eyes 
Of  weeping  cherubs  on  the  stone  shall  rise; 
Tears  true  as  those,  which,  ere  she  found  Iter 

grave, 
The  noble  lady  to  our  sorrows  gave." 


§  lf)2.  Funrral  of  an  undent  Maiden.  Crabbe, 
Dowxr  by  the  church-way-walk,  and  where 

the  brook 
Winds  round  thechancel  like  a  shepherd's  crook, 
Jn  that  small  house,  with  those  great  pales  before, 
Where  Jasmine  trails  on  either  side  the  door, 
Where  those  dark  shrubs  that  now  grow  wild  at 

will, 
Were  dipt  in  form,  and  Untaliz'd  with  skill; 
Where  cockles   blanch 'd,   and  pebbles  neatly 

spread, 
Form'd  shining  borders  for  the  larkspur  bed ;   . 
There  liv'd  a  lady  wise,  austere,  and  nice. 
Who  Bhowed  her  virtue  by  her  scorn  of  vice : 
In  the  dear  fashions  of  her  youth,  she  dress'd, 
A  pea-green  Joseph  was  her  fav'rite  vest, 
Erect  she  stood,  she  walk'd  with  stately  mein, 
Tight  was  her  length  of  stays,  and  she  was  tall 

and  lean. 
There  leng  she  liv'd  in  maiden  state  immur'd 
From  looks  of  love,  and  treacherous  man  secur'd ; 


Though  evil  fame  (but  that  was  long  before), 
Had  blown  her  dubious  blast  at  Catharine's  door. 
A  captain  Huther,  rich  from  India  came, 
And  though  a  cousin  call'd,  it  touch'd  her  fame; 
Her  annual  stipend  rose  from  his  behest, 
And  all  the  long-priz'd  treasures  she  possess'd: 
If  aught  like  joy  awhile  appear' d  to  stay, 
In  that  stern  race,  and  chase  those  frowns  away; 
Twas  when  her  treasures  she  dispos'd  for  view, 
And  heard  the  praises  to  their  splendor  due; 
Silks  beyond  price,  as  rich  they'd  stand  alone, 
And  diamonds  blazing  on  the  buckled  zone; 
Rows  of  rare  pearls  by  curious  workmen  set, 
And  bracelets  fair,  in  box  of  glossy  jet: 
Bright  polish' d  amber,  precious  from  its  size 
Or  forms,  the  fairest  fancy  could  devise; 
Her  drawers  of  cedar,  shut  with  secret  springs, 
Conccal'd  the  watch  of  gold  and  rubied  rings ; 
Letters,  long  proofs  of  love,  and  verses  fine, 
Round  the  pink'd  rims  of  Crispin  valentine. 
Her  China  closet,  cause  of  daily  care, 
For  woman's  wonder  held  her  pencill'd  ware; 
That  pictur'd  wealth  of  China  and  Japan, 
Like  its  cold  mistress,  shunn'd  the  eve  of  man. 

Her  neat  small  room,  adorn' d  with  maiden 
taste, 
A  dipt  French  puppy,  first  of  fav'rites,  grae'd; 
A  parrot  next,  hut.  dead  and  stufPd  with  art 
(For  Poll,  when  lhing,  lost  his  lady's  heart, 
And  then  his  life ;  for  he  was  heard  to  speak 
Such  frightful  words  as  ting'd  his  lady's  cheek) ; 
Unhappy  bird!  who  had  no  power  to  prove, 
Save  by  such  speech,  his  gratitude  and  love  ; 
A  grey  old  cat  his  whiskers  lick'd  besjde, 
A  type  of  sadness  in  the  house  of  pride; 
The  polish'd  surface  of  an  India  chest, 
A  glassy  globe  in  frame  of  ivory  prest, 
Where  swam  two  finny  creatures,  one  of  gold, 
Of  silver  one,  both  beauteous  to  behold: 
All  these  were  form'd  the  guiding  taste  to  suit, 
The  beasts  well-manner'd,  and  the  fishes  mute. 
A  widow'd  aunt  was  there,  compcll'd  by  need 
The  nymph  to  flatter,  and  her  tribe  to  feed ; 
Who,  veiling  well  her  scorn,  endur'd  the  clog 
Mute  as  the  fish,  and  fawning  as  the  dog. 

As  yeajs  incrcas'd  these  treasures  her  delight, 
Arose  in  value  in  their  owner's  sight  : 
A  miser  knows  that,  view  it  as  he  will, 
A  guinea  kept,  is  but  a  guinea  still; 
And  so  he  puts  it  to  its  proper  use, 
That  something  more  this  guinea  may  produce : 
But  silks  and  rings  in  the  possessor's  eyes 
The  oftener  seen,  the  more  in  value  rise, 
And  thus  are  wisely  hoarded  to  bestow 
On  pride  that  governs,  pleasure  that  will  grow 
But  what  avail' d  their  worth,  if  worth  had  they, 
In  the  sad  summer  of  her  slow  decay? 

Then  we  beheld  her  turn  an  anxious  look 
From  trunks  and  chests  and  fix  it  on  her  book, 
A  rich-bound  book  of  prayer  the  captain  gave 
(Some  princess  had  it,  or  was  said  to  have), 
And  then  once  more  on  all  her  stores  look  round 
And  draw  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound, 
That  told,  "Alas!  how  hard  from  thee  to  part, 
And  for  new  hopes  and  habits  form  the  heart : 
What  shall  I  do  (she  cried),  my  peace  of  mind 
To  gain  in  dying,  and  to  die  resign' d  ?" 

Here 
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Here  we  returned — "These  baubles  cast  aside, 
Nor  give  ih\  God  a  rival  in  thv  pride; 
Thy  closet  shut,  and  ope  thy  kitchen  door, 
There  own  thv  failings — heTc  invite  the  poor  ; 
A  friend  of  mammon  let  thy  bounty  make, 
For  witlows'  prayers  thy  vanities  forsake, 
And  let  the  hungry  of  thv  pride  p;irt.ike  ; 
Then  shall  thv  inward  eye  with  joy  survey 
The  angel  Mercy  tempering  death's  delay." 
Alas!    'twas    hard;    the   treasures   still  had 

charms, 
IL>ne  still  its  flatten',  sickness  its  alarms; 
Still  was  the  same  unsettled  cloudy  view, 
And  the  some  plaintive  crv  "  What  shall  I  do?" 
Nor  change  appear* d  :  for  when  her  race  was 

run, 
Doubtful  we  all  exclaim'd,  "What  has  been 

done?" 
Apart  she  liv'd,  and  still  she  lies  alone; 
Yon  earthly  heap  awaits  the  flatt'ring  stone, 
On  which  invention  shall  be  long  emplov'd 
To  show  the  various  worth  of  Catharine  Lloyd. 


§  lG3.  Funeral  of  Isaac  Ashford,  a  virtuous 
Peasant.  Crabbe. 

Noble  he  was,  condemning  all  things  mean, 
His  truth  unquestion'd,  and  his  soul  serene ; 
Of  no  man's  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid  ; 
At  no  man's  question  Isaac  look'd  dismav'd  : 
Shame  knew  nim  not,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace, 
Truth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  his  face; 
Yet  while  the  serious  thought  his  soulapprov'd, 
Cheerful  he  scem'd,  and  gentleness  he  lov'd  : 
To  bliss  domestic  he  his  heart  resi^n'd. 
And  with  the  firmest  had  the  fondest  mind. 
Were  others  joyful,  he  look'd  smiling  on, 
And  gave  allowance  when  he  needed  none; 
Good  he  refus'd  with  future  ill  to  buy, 
Nor  knew  a  joy  that  caus'd  reflection's  sigh; 
A  friend  to  virtue,  his  unclouded  breast 
No  envy  stung,  no  jealousy  distress' d  ; 
Bane  of  the  poor !  it  wounds  their  weaker  mind 
To  miss  one  favor  which  their  neighbours  find. 
Yet  far  was  he  from  stoic  pride  remov'd, 
He  felt  humanely,  and  he  warmly  lov'd  : 
I  mark'd  his  action  when  his  infant  died, 
And  his  old  neighbour  for  offence  was  tried  ; 
The  still  tears  stealing  down  that  furrow'd  cheek 
Spoke  pity  plainer  than  the  tongue  can  speak. 
If  pride  were  his,  'twas  not  their  vulgar  pride 
W  no,  in  their  base  contempt,  the  great  deride ; 
Nor  pride  in  learning,  though  my  clerk  agreed, 
If  fate  should  call  him,  Ashford  might  succeed ; 
Nor  pride  in  rustic  skill,  although  he  knew, 
None  his  superior,  and  his  equals  few : 
But  if  that  spirit  in  his  soul  had  place, 
It  was  the  jealous  pride  that  shuns  disgrace; 
A  pride  in  honest  lame,  by  virtue  gaind, 
In  sturdy  boys  to  virtuous  labors  train'd; 
Pride  in  the  power  that  guards  his  country's  coast, 
And  all  that  Englishmen  enjoy  and  boast ; 
Pride  in  a  life  that  slander's  tongue  defy'd ; 
In  fact,  a  noble  passion,  misnam'd  pride. 

He  had  no  party's  rage,  no  sect'ry's  whim, 
Christian  and  country  was  all  with  him: 
True  to  his  church  he  came,  no  Sunday  shower 
Kept  him  at  home  in  that  important  hour, 


Nor  his  firm  feet  could  one  persuading  sect, 
By  the  strong  glare  of  their  new-light  direct; 
On  hope  in  mine  own  sober  light  I  gaze, 
But  should  be  blind  and  lose  it  in  your  blaze. 

In  times  severe,  when  many  a  sturdy  swain 
Felt  it  h\y  pride,  his  comfort,  to  complain; 
Isaac  their  wants  would  soothe,  his  own  would 

hide, 
And  feel  in  //,„/  his  comfort  and  his  pride. 

At  length  he  found,  when  seventy  yean  were 
run, 
His  strength  departed,  and  his  labor  done; 
W  hen,  save  his  honest  fame,  he  kept  no  more, 
But  lost  his  wife,  and  saw  his  children  poor : 
fwas  then  a  spark  of— (say  not  discontent), 
Struck  on  his  mind,  and  thus  he  gave  it  vent: 
"  Kind  are  your  laws,  'tis  not  to  be  deny'd, 
That  in  yon  house  for  ruin'd  age  provide; 
And  they  are  just ;  when  young  we  git  e  you  all, 
And  then  for  comforts  in  our  weakness  call; 
V\  hy  then  this  proud  reluctance  to  be  fed, 
To  join  your  poor,  and  eat  the  parish  bread? 
But  yet  I  linger,  loathe  with  him  to  feed, 
\\  ho  gains  his  plenty  by  the  sons  of  need; 
He  Who  by  contract  all  your  paupers  took 
And  gauges  stomachs  with  an  anxious  look: 
On  some  old  master  I  could  well  depend; 
See  him  with  joy,  and  thank  him  as  a  friend; 
But  ill  on  him  who  doles  the  day's  supply, 
And  counts  our  chances  who  at  night  may  die 
Yet  help  me  Heaven  !  and  let  me  not  comphi 
Of  what  befalls  ine,  but  the  fate  sustain." 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  and  so  resign'd  he 

Daily  he  plac'd  the  work-house  in  his  view; 
But  came  not  there,  for  sudden  was  his  fate,' 
He  dropp'd,  expiring  at  his  cottage  gate. 

1  feel  his  absence  in  the  hours  of  prayer, 
And  view  his  seat,  and  sigh  for  Isaac  there: 
I  see  no  more  those  white  locks  thinly  spread 
Round  the  bald  polish  of  that  honor'd  head ; 
No  more  that  aweful  glance  on  playful  wight 
Compell'd  to  kneel,  and  tremble  at  the  sight, 
To  fold  his  fingers  all  in  dread  the  while, 
Till  Mister  Ashford  soften'd  to  a  smile; 
No  more  that  meek  and  suppliant  look  in  prayer 
Nor  the  pure  faith,  to  give  it  force,  are  there:  ' 
But  he  is  blest,  and  I  lament  no  more 
A  wise  good  man,  contented  to  be  poor. 


am 


§  164.  An  Epistle  addressed  to  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  on  his  Edition  of  Shakspearc's 
Works.  -     Collins. 

While,  born  to  bring  the  Muse's  happier 

days, 
A  patriot';,  hand  protects  a  poet's  lavs; 
While   mirs'd   hy  you,   she  sees    her    mvrtles 

bloom, 
Green  and  unwithi  r'd,  o'er  his  honor'd  tomb: 
Excuse  her  doubts,  i»"  yet  ?he  fears  to  tell 
What  secret  transports  in  her  bosom  swell ; 
With  conscious  awe  she  hears  the  critic's  \\vne, 
And  blushing,  hides  her  wreath  at  Shakspeare's 

name. 
Hard  was  the  lot  those  injur'd  strains  endur'd, 
L  nown'd  by  science,  and  by  years  obscur'd. 

Fair 
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• .  and  echoing  sighs  confess' d 
\  fix'd  despair  in  every  tuneful  breast 
Not  with  more  grief  th' afflicted  swains  appear, 
When  wintry  winds  deform  t  hi-  plenteous  yearj 

lingering  frosts  the  ruin'd  seats  invade 
"Where  Peace  resorted,  and  the  Graces  play'd. 

h  rising;  art  by  just  gradation  moves, 
Toil  builds  on  toil,  and  age  on  age  improves : 
The  Muse  alone  unequal  dealt  her  ra^e, 
And  grae'd  with  noblest  pomp  her  earliest  stage. 
Pre-erv'd  through  time,  the  speaking  scenes  im- 
part 
E  .eh  changeful  wish  of  Phaidra'stortur'd  heart : 
Or  paint  the  curse  that  inark'd  the  Thehan's 

reign*; 
A  bed  incestuous,  and  a  father  slain  : 
With  kind  concern  our  pitying  eyes  o'erfiow, 
Trace  the  sad  tale,  and  own  another's  woe. 

To  Rome  remov'd,  with  wit  secure  to  please, 
The  comic  sisters  keep  their  native  ease. 
'With  jealous  fear  declining  Greece  beheld 
Her  own  Menandir's  art  almost  excell'd! 
But  every  Muse  essay'd  to  raise  in  vain 
Some  labor' d  rival  of  her  tragic  strain  ; 

laurels,  though  transferr'd  with  toil, 
Droop' d  their  fair  leaves,  nor  knew  th'  unfriendly 
soil. 
As  arts  expir'd,  resistless  Dulness  rose; 
Goths,  priests,  or  Vandals — all  were  learning's 

foes, 
Till  f  Julius  first  recall'd  each  exil'd  maid, 
And  Cosmo  own'd  them  in  th'  Etrurian  shade. 

1 1,  deeply  skill'd  in  love's  engaging  theme, 
The  soft  Provencal  pass'd  to  Amo's  stream  : 
With  graceful  ease  the  wanton  lyre  he  strung, 
Sweet  flow'd  the  lay= — but  love  was  all  he  sung. 
The  gay  description  could  not  fail  to  move; 
J'<;r,  led  bv  nature,  all  arc  friends  to  love. 

Kut  heaven,  still  various  in  its  works,  decreed 
The  perfect  boast  of  time  should  last  succeed. 
The  beauteous  union  must  appear  at  length 
Of  Tuscan  fancy  and  Athenian  Strength  j 
One  greater  Muse  Eliza's  reign  adorn, 
.And  e'en  a  Shakspeare  to  her  fame  be  born! 

Yet  ah !  so  bright  her  morning's  opening  ray, 
In  vain  our  Britain  hop'd  an  equal  day! 
No  second  growth  the  western  isle  could  bear, 
At  once  exhausted  with  too  rich  a  year. 
Too  nicely  Jonson  knew  the  critic's  part; 
Nature  in  him  was  almost  lost  in  art. 
Of  .softer  mold  the  gentle  Fletcher  came, 
The  next  in  order,  as  the  next  in  name  : 
With  pkas'd  attention  'midst  his  scenes  we  find 
Each  glowing  thought  that  warms  the  female 

mind ; 
Each  melting  sigh,  and  every  tender  tear, 
The  lover's  wishes,  and  the  virgin's  fear. 
His  X  every  strain  the  Smiles  and  Graces  own : 
But  stronger  Shakspeare  felt  for  man  a!o;ie  : 


Drawn  by  his  pen,  our  ruder  passions  stand 
Th'  unrivall'd  picture  of  his  early  hand. 

WithS  gradual  steps,  and  slow,  cxacter  France 
Saw  Art's  fair  empire  o'er  her  shores  advance; 
By  length  of  toil  a  bright  perfection  knew, 
Correctly  bold  and  just  in  all  she  drew. 
Till  late  Corneille,  with  Lucan's  |j  spirit  fir'd, 
Breath'd  the  free  strain,  as  Rome  and  he  in- 

spir'd ; 
And  classic  judgement  gain'd  to  sweet  Racine 
The  temperate  strength  of  Maro's  chaster  line. 

But  wilder  far  the  British  laurel  spread, 
And  wreaths  less  artful  crown  our  poet's  head. 
Yet  he  alone  to  every  scene  could  give 
Th'  historian's  truth,  and  bid  the  manners  live. 
Wak'd  at  his  call,  I  view  with  glad  surprise 
Majestic  forms  of  mighty  monarchs  rise. 
There  Henry's  trumpets  spread  their  loud  alarms, 
And  laurell'd  conquest  waits  her  hero's  arms. 
Here  gentler  Edward  claims  a  pitying  sigh, 
Scarce  born  to  honors,  and  so  soon  to  die! 
Yet  shall  thy  throne,  unhappy  infant,  bring 
No  beam  ot  comfort  to  the  guilty  king: 
The  time  shall  come  when  Glo'ster's  heart  shall 

bleed, 
In  life's  last  hours,  with  horror  of  the  deed  : 
When  dreary  visions  shall  at  last  present 
Thy  vengeful  image  in  the  midnight  tent; 
Thy  hand  unseen  the  secret  death  shall  bear, 
Blunt  the  weak  sword,  and  break  th'  oppressive 

spear. 
Where'er  we  turn,  by  fancy  charm'd,  we  find 
Some  sweet  illusion  of  the  cheated  mind. 
Oft  wild  of  wing,  she  calls  the  soul  to  rove 
With  humbler  nature,  in  the  rural  grove; 
Where  swains  contented  own  the  quiet  scene  : 
And  twilight  fairies  tread  the  circled  green, 
Dress' d   by   her  hand,   the  woods  and  vallies 

smile, 
And  spring  diffusive  decks  th'enchanted  isle. 
O,  more  than  all  in  powerful  genius  blest, 
Come,    take    thine    empire  o'er    the  willing 

breast ! 
Whate'er  the  wounds  this  youthful  heart  shall 

feel, 
Thy  songs  support  me,  and  thy  morals  heal ! 
There  every  thought   the  poet's  warmth  may 

raise, 
There  native  music  dwells  in  all  the  lays. 
O,  might  some  verse  with  happiest  skill  per- 
suade 
Expressive  picture  to  adopt  thine  aid, 
What  wondrous  draughts  might  rise  from  every 

page! 
What  other  Raphaels  charm  a  distant  age ; 

Methinks  e'en  now  I  view  some  free  design, 
Where  breathing  nature  lives  in  every  line  : 
Chaste  and  subdu'd  the  modest  lights  decay, 
Steal  into  shades,  and  mildly  melt  away. 


*  The  CFdipus  of  Sophocles.  ■f  Julius  II.  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Leo  X. 

I  The  characters  are  thus  distinguished  by  Mr.  Dryden. 

§  About  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  the  poet  Hardy  was  in  great  repute  iu  France.  He  wrote,  according  to  Fon- 
tenelle,  six  hundred  plays.  The  French  poets  after  him  applied  themselves  in  general  to  the  correct  improvement 
of  tlvj  stage,  which  was  almost  totally  disregarded  by  those  of  our  own  country,  Jouson  excepted. 

II  The  favorite  author  of  the  elder  Corneille. 

—And 
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— And  see,  where  Antony*,  in  tears  approv'd, 
Guards  the  pale  relics  of  the  chief  he  lov'd  : 
O'er  the  cold  corse  the  warrior  seems  to  hind, 
Deep   sunk  in  grief,  and  mourns  his  murder'd 

friend  ! 
Still  as  they  press,  he  call?  on  all  around, 
Lifts  the  torn  robe,   and  points   the   bleeding 

wound. 
But  who  is  he  f  whose  brows  exalted  bear 
A  wrath  impatient,  and  a  fiercer  air? 
Awake  to  all  that  injur' d  worth  can  feel, 
On  his  own  Rome  he  turns  th'  avenging  steel. 
Yet  shall  not  war's  insatiate  fury  fall 
(So  Heaven  ordains  it)  on  the  destin'd  wall. 
See  the  fond  mother,  'midst  the  plaintive  train, 
Hang  on  his  knees,  and  prostrate  on  the  plain  ! 
Touch' d  on  the  soul,  in  vain  he  strives  to  hide 
The  son's  affection  in  the  Roman's  pride  : 
Oer  all  the  man  conflicting  passions  rise, 
Rage  grasps  the  sword,   while  pity  melts  the 

eyes. 
Thus,  generous  Critic,  as  thy  bard  inspires, 
The  sister  Arts  shall  nurse  their  drooping  fire- ; 
Each  from  his  scenes  her  stores  alternate  bring. 
Blend  the  fair  tints,  or  wake  the  vocal  string : 
Those  Sybil-leaves,  the  sport  of  every  wind, 
(For  poets  ever  were  a  careless  kind) 
By  thee  dispos'd,  no  farther  toil  demand, 
But,  just  to  nature,  own  thy  forming  hand. 
So  spread  o'er  Greece,  the  harmonious  whole 

unknown, 
Ev'n  Homer's  numbers  charmed  bv  parts  alone ; 
Their  own  Ulysses  scarce  had  wander' d  more, 
Bv  winds  and  waters,  cast  on  every  shore  ; 
When,   rais'd  by  fate,  some   former   Hanmer 

join'd 
Each  beauteous  image  of  the  boundless  mind; 
And  bade,  like  t'nee,  his  Athens  ever  claim 
A  fond  alliance  with  the  Poet's  name. 


§  l6."i.  Dirge  in  Cymleline,  sung  ly  Guiderus 
and  Arviragus  over  Fidele,  supposed  to  he 
dead.  Collins. 

To  fair  Fidele' s  grassy  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet,  of  earliest  bloom, 

And  rifle  all  the  breathing  Spring. 

No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear 
To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove ; 

But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here. 
And  melting  virgins  own  their  love. 

No  withcr'd  witch  shall  here  be  seen, 
No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew  ; 

The  female  favs  shall  haunt  the  green, 
And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew. 

The  red-breast  oft  at  evening  hour 

Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid, 
With  hoary  moss,  andgather'd  flow'r, 

To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 


When  howling  winds,  and  beating  rain, 
In  tempests  shake  thy  Bylvan  cell; 

Or   midst  the  chase  on  every  plain, 

The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwell ; 

Each  lonclv  scene  shall  thee  restore, 

For  thee  the  tear  he  duly  sh 
Belov'd,  till  life  can  charm  no  more; 

And  moum'd,  till  Pity's  self  be  dead. 


§  166.      Ode  on  the  Dcalh  of  Mr.  Thomson. 

Collins. 

The  Scene  of  the  following  S/anras  is  supposed 
to  lie  on  the  Thames,  near  Richmond. 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies, 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave  : 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise 

To  deck  its  Poet's  sylvan  grave. 

In  von  deej)  bed  of  whispering  reeds 
I  lis  airy  harp§  shall  now  be  laid  ; 

That  he  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds, 
May  love  through  life  the  soothing  shade. 

Then  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here. 
And,  while  its  sounds  at  distance  swell, 

Shall  sadly  seem  in  Pity's  ear 

To  hear  the  woodland  pilgrim's  knell. 

Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 

When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest, 
And  oft  suspend  the  (lashing  oar 

To  bid  his  gentle  -pirit  rest! 
And  oft  as  Ease  and  Health  retire 

To  breezy  lawn,  or  forest  deep, 
The  friend  shall  view  von  whitening  ||  spire, 

And  mid  the  varied  landscape  weep: 

But  thou,  who  pwn'st  that  earthy  bed, 
Ah  !  what  will  every  dirge  avail ! 

Or  tears,  which  Love  and  Pity  shed, 
That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail! 

Yet  lives  there  one  whose  heedless  eye 

Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glimmering  near  I 

With  him,  sweet  bard,  may  Fancy  die, 
And  Joy  desert  the  blooming  year! 

But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 
No  sedge-crownM  sisters  now  attend, 

Nov.-  waft  me  from  the  green  hill's  side, 
Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  friend! 

And  see,  the  fairy  valleys  fade, 

Dun  night  has  veil'd  the  solemn  view: 

Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade, 
Meek  natures  child,  again  adieu ! 

The  genial  meads  assign'd  to  bless 

Thy  life«[,  shall  mourn  thy  only  doom' 

Their  hinds  and  shepherd  girls  shaJJ  dress 
With  simple  hands  thy  rural  tomb. 


*  t£G  uG  traSedIof  Julius  Caesar.  f  Coriolanus.       J  See  Mr.  Spence's  Dialogue  on  fce  OJ/sser. 

§  The  Harp  of  Alolus,  of  which  see  a  description  iu  the  Castle  of  Indolence. 

||  Mr.  Thomson  was  buried  in  Richmond  church. 

V  -Mi.  Thomson  resided  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond  some  time  before  h's  death. 

Long, 
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L       .  Ions,  thy  stone  and  pointed  ciay 
Sn.iU  melt  the  musing  Briton's  eyes : 

O  vales  and  wild  woods,  shall  he 
In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies ; 


§  167.     FerMS  written  on  a  Paper  which  con- 
tuined  a  Piece  of  Bride  Cake. 

Collins. 

Ve  curious  hands,  that,  hid  from  vulgar  e 

By  search   profane  shall    find   this  hallow'd 
cake, 
"With  virtue's  awe  forbear  the  sacred  prize, 

Nor  dare  a  theft  for  love  and  pity's  .--ake  ! 
This  precious  relic,  fonn'd  by  magic  pow'r, 

Beneath  the  shepherd's  haunted  pillow  laid, 
Was  meant  by  love  to  charm  the  silent  hour, 

The  secret  present  of  a  matchless  maid. 
The  Cyprian  queen,  at  Hymen's  fond  request, 

Etch  nice  ingredient  chose  with  happiest  art ; 
Fears,  sighs,  and  wishes  of  th!  enamour  d  breast, 

And  pains  that  please,  are  mix  d  in  every  part. 
With  rosy  hand  the  spicy  fruit  she  brought, 

From  Paphian  hills,  and  fair  Cytherea's  isle; 
And   temper'd  sweet   with  these  the   melting 
thought, 

The  kiss  ambrosial,  and  the  yielding  smile ; 

Ambiguous  looks,  that  scorn  and  yet  relent ; 

Denials  mild,  and  firm  unalter'd  truth  ; 
Reluctant  pride,  and  amorous  Faint  consent, 

And  meeting  ardours,  and  exulting  youth. 

Sleep,  wayward  god,  hath  sworn,  while  these 
remain, 

With   flattering   dreams  to  dry  his   nightly 
tear ; 
And  cheerful  Hope,  so  oft  iovok'd  in  vain, 

With  fairy  songs  shall  soothe  his  pensive  ear. 
If,  bound  by  vows  to  friendship's  gentle  side, 

And  fond  of  soul,  thou  hop'st  an  equal  grace, 
If  youth  or  maid  ihy  joys  and  griefs  divide, 

O  much  entreated  leave  this  fatal  place. 
Sweet  Peace,  who  long  hath  shunn'd  my  plain- 
tive day. 

Consents  at' length  to  bring  me  short  delight; 
Thy  careless  steps  may  scare  her  doves  away, 

And  Grief  with  raven  note  usurp  the  night. 


§  iGS.      To  a  Mouse,  on  turning  her  up  in  her 
Nest  with  the  Plough,  November,  1785. 

Burns. 

Wee,  sleekit,  cowrin,  tim'rous  beastic, 
O,  what  a  pannic's  in  thy  breastie ! 
Thou  need  na  start  away  sae  hasty, 

Wi'  bickering  brattle  1 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee, 

Wi'  murd'ring;;«M/e.' 
I'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion, 
Has  broken  nature's  social  union, 
An' justifies  that  ill  opinion, 

Which  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-born  companion, 

Au'  fellow-morlul. 


1  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  mav  thieve  : 
^  h  il  then  ?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live  ! 
A  diamen-i: h  r  in  a  throve 

-ma'  request ; 

t  a  blessing  wi'  the  lave, 

An  never  miss't ! 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin! 
It^  silly  wa's  the  wins  are  strewing: 
An'  daething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane 

O'  foggage  green! 
An'  bleak  Decembers  wind  ensuing, 

Baith  snell  and  keen! 

Thou  saw  the  field  laid  bare  and  waste. 
An'  weary  winter  coinino;  fast. 
An'  cozic  here,  beneath  the  blast. 

Thou  thought  to  dwell, 
Till,  crash!  the  cruel  coulter  past. 

Out  thro'  thy  cell. 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'leaves  an'  stibble ! 
Has  cost  thee  monie  a  weary  nibble  ! 
Now  thou's  tvirn'd  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble, 

Baith  house  or  bald, 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble, 

An  cranrcuch  cauld ! 

But,  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane,  * 
In  movxasforesight  may  be  vain  : 
The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft  a-gley, 
An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  an'  pain, 

For  promis'd  joy ! 

Still  thou  art  blest,  compar'd  wi'  me  ! 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee  : 
But,  och !  I  backward  cast  my  e'e 

On  prospects  drear! 
An  forward,  though  1  canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear. 


§  1C9.     To  a  Mountain  Daisy,  on  turning  one 
down  with  the  Plough,  in  April,  178G. 

Burns. 

Wek, 'modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour  ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem : 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow'r, 

Thou  bonic  gem  \ 

Alas!   its  no  thy  ncebor  sweet, 
The  bonic  lark,  companion  meet! 
Bending  thee  'nsang  the  dewy  weet! 

Wi'  spreckl'd  breast, 
When  upwards  springing,  blythc,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter  biting-north 
Upon  thy  early  humble  birth; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 
Scarce  rear'd  above  the  parent-earth 

Thy  tender  form. 
The  flaunting  flow'rs  our  gardens  yield, 
High  sheltering  woods  aur  was  maun  shield 4 

But 
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But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

O'  clod  or  stane, 
Adorns  the  hi.-^tic  still- le  field, 

Unseen,  alane. 

There  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 
Thv  shawie  bosom  sunward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise; 
But  now  the  share  up  tears  thy  bed, 

And  low  thou  lies  ! 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid, 
Sweet  floieret  of  the  rural  shade, 
By  love's  simplicity  betray'd, 

And  guiltless  trust, 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soil'd  is  laid 
Low  i'  tbedust. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  hard, 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr'd ! 

Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Oi prudent  lore, 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 
And  whelm  him  o'er ! 

Such  fate  to  suffering  Worth  is  giv'n, 
"Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striv'n, 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driv'n 

To  Mis'rv's  brink, 
Till  wrench'd  of  ev'ry  stav  but  Heaven, 

He  ruin'd  sink ! 

Ev'n  thou  who  mourn'st  the  Daisy's  fate, 
That  fate  is  thine — no  distant  date  : 
Stern  ruin's  ploughshare  drives  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom; 
Till,  crush'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weight, 

Shall  be  thy  doom  ! 


§   I/O.     An  Essay  upon  unnatural  Flights  in 
Poetry.  Landsdowne. 

As  when  some  image  of  a  charming  face, 
In  living  paint,  an  artist  tries  to  tr.ace, 
He  carefully  consults  each  beauteous  line, 
Adjusting  to  his  object  his  design  ; 
We  praise  the  piece,  and  give  the  painter  fame, 
But  as  the  bright  resemblance  speaks  the  dame: 
Poets  are  limners  of  another  kind, 
To  copy  out  ideas  in  the  mind  ; 
Words  are  the  paint  by  which  their  thoughts 

are  shown, 
And  Nature  is  their  object  to  be  drawn  : 
The  written  picture  we  applaud  or  blame 
But  as  the  just  proportions  are  the  same. 
Who,  driven  with  ungovernable  fire, 
Or  void  of  art,  beyond  the^e  bounds  aspire, 
Gigantic  forms  and  monstrous  births  alone 
Produce,  which  Nature  shock' d  disdains  to  own. 
By  true  reflection  I  would  see  my  face, 
Why  brings  the  fool  a  magnifying  glass? 
•*  But  poetry  in  fic.v.n  takes  delight, 
And  mounting  in  bold  figures  out  of  sight, 
Leaves  truth  behind  in  her  audacious  flight : 
Fables  and  metaphors  that  always  lie, 
And  rash  hyperboles  that  soar  so  high, 
And  every  ornament  of  verse  must  die.'' 


Mistake  me  not:   no  figures  I  exclude, 
And  but  forbid  intemperance,  not  food. 
Who  would  with  care  some  happy  ficti:j!i  fr^me, 
So  mimics  truth,  it  looks  the  very  same  ; 
Not  rais'd  to  farce,  or  feign'd  in  Nature's  scorn, 
But  meant  to  grace,  illustrate,  and  adorn. 
Important  truths  stiil  let  vour  fables  hold. 
And  moral  mysteries  with  art  unl 
Ladies  and  beaux  to  please  is  <:i!  the  usk  ; 
But  the  sharp  critic  will  instruction  ask. 
As  veils  transparent  cover,  but  not  hide. 
Such  metaphors  appear,  when  rijit  applied; 
When  thro'  the  phrase  we  plainly  9 
Truth  with  such  obvious  meanings  will  dispense. 
The  reader  what  in  reason's  due  believes, 
Nor  can  we  call  that  false  which  not  deceives: 
Hyperboles,  so  daring  and  so  bold, 
Disdaining  hounds,  arc  yet  by  rules  control'd; 
Above  the  clouds,  but  yet  within  our  sight, 
TLte-,  mount  with  Truth,  and  make  a  tow'ring 

'flight; 
Presenting  thing?  impossible  to  view, 
They  wander  through  incredible  to  true. 
Falsehoods  thus  mix'd  like  metals  are  refin'd; 
And  Truth,  like  silver,  leaves  the  dross  behind. 
Thus  Poetry  has  ample  space  to  soar, 
Nor  needs  forbidden  regions  to  explore  ; 
Such  vaunts  as  his,  who  can  with  patience  read, 
Who  thus  describes  his  hero  when  he's  dead — 
"  In  heat  of  action  slain,  yet  scorns  to  fall, 
But  still   maintains  the    war,   and  lights  at— 

All?" 
The  noisy  culverin,  o'ercharg'd,  lets  fly. 
And  bursts,  unaiming,  in  the  rended  sky; 
Such  frantic  flights  are  like  a  madman's  dream, 
And  nature  suffers  in  the  wild  extreme. 
The  captive  cannibal,  opprest  with  chains. 
Yet  braves  his  foes,  reviles,  provokes,  disdains; 
Of  nature  fierce,  uutameable,  and  proud, 
He  bids  defiance  to  the  gaping  crowd; 
And  spent  at  last,  and  speechless,  as  he  lies, 
With  fiery  glances  mocks  their  rage,  and  die-. 
This  is  the  utmost  stretch  that  nature  can, 
And  all  beyond  is  fulsome,  false  and  vain. 
The  Roman  wit,  who  impiously  divides 
His  hero  and  his  gods  to  different  sides, 
I  would  condemn,  but  that  in  spite  of  sense, 
The  admiring  world  stil!  stands  in  his  defence: 
The  gods  permitting  traitors  to  succeed, 
Become  not  parties  in  an  impious  deed ; 
And  by  the  tyrant's  murder,  we  may  find 
That  Cato  and  the  gods  were  of  a  mind. 
Thus    forcing   truth    with    such   preposterous 

praise, 
Our  characters  we  lessen  when  we'd  raise  : 
Like  castles  built  by  magic  art  in  air, 
That  vanish  at  approach,  such  thoughts  appear; 
But,  rais'd  on  truth  bv  some  judicious  hand, 
As  on  a  rock  they  shall  for  age?  stand. 
Our  king  return'd,  and  banish'd  peace  restor'd, 
The  Muse  ran  mad  to  see  her  exil'd  lord; 
On  the  crack'd  stage  the  Bedlam  heroes  roar'd. 
And  scarce  could  speak  one  reasonable  word : 
Dryden  himself,  to  please  a  frantic  age, 
Was  fore'd  to  let  his  judgement  stoop  to  rage: 
To  a  wild  audience  he  conform'd  his  voice. 
Complied  to  custom,  but  not  err'd  thro'  choice, 

Deem 
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then  the  people's,  not  the  writer's  sin, 
Almansors  rage,  and  rants  of  Maximin  ; 
That  fury  spent  in  each  elaborate  piece, 
He  vies  for  lame  with  ancient  Rome  and  Greece. 
Roscommon  first,  then  Mulgrare  rose,  like  light. 
To  clear  our  darkness  tide  our  flignt: 

With  steady  judgement,-  and  in  lofty  sounds, 
Thev  gave  us  patterns,  and  they  set  us  bounds. 
The  Stagyrite  and  Horace  laid  aside: 
Inrbrm'd" by  them,  we  need  no  foreign  guide. 
Whofeek  from  poetry  a  lasting  name, 

from  their  lessons  learn  the  road  to  fame  ; 
But  let  the  bold  adventurer  be  sure 
That  e\erv  line  the  test  of  truth  endure; 
On  this  foundation  may  the  fabric  rise, 
Firm  and  unshaken,  till  it  touch  the  skies. 
From  pulpits  banish'd,  from   the  court,  from 

love, 
Abandon'd  Truth  seeks  shelter  in  the  grove  : 
Cherish,  ve  Muses,  the  forsaken  fair, 
And  take  into  your  train  this  beauteous  wan- 
derer. 
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§  171.      To  Mr.  Spence,  prefixed  to  the  Essay 
on  Pope's  Odyssey.  Pitt. 

'Tis  done — restor'd  by  thy  immortal  pen, 
The  critic's  noble  name  res  ives  a^ain  : 
Once  more  that  great,  that  injur'd  name  we  see 
Shine  forth  alike  in  Addison  and  thee. 

Like  curs,  our  critics  haunt  the  poet's  feast, 
And  feed  on  scraps  retWd  by  every  guest : 
From  the  old  Thracian  *  dog  they  learn'd  the 

way 
To  snarl  in  want,  and  grumble  o'er  their  prey: 
As  though  thev  grudg'd  themselves  the  joys they 

feel, 
Vex'd  to  be  charm'd,  and  pleas'd  against  their 

will. 
Such  their  inserted  taste,  that  we  expect 
For  faults  their  thanks,  for  beauties  their  neglect. 
So.  the  fell  snake  rejects  the  fragrant  flow'rs, 
And  every  poison  of  the  held  devours. 

Like  bold  Longinus  of  immortal  fame, 
You  read  your  ]>oet  with  a  poet's  flame  ; 
With  his,  your  gen'rous.  raptures  still  aspire  ; 
The  critic  kindles  when  the  bard's  on  fire-. 
But  when  some  lame,  some  limping  line  de- 
mands 
The  friendly  succour  of  your  healing  hands ; 
The  feather  of  your  pen  drop.-*  balm  around, 
And  plays  and  tickles,  while  it  cures  the  wound, 

While  Pppe'fl  immortal  labor  we  survey, 
■\Ve  stand  all  dazzled  with  excess  of  day ; 
Biind  with  the  glorious  blaze — to  vulgar  sight 
Twas  one  bright  mass  of  undtstinguisVd  light; 
But,  like  tl  .  you  alone 

tHseern'd  the  spots  and  splendofis  of  the  sun. 

To  point  our  fault-  ',1  :  Bfl  ser  to  offend; 
To  pla\  the  crit:  rve  the  friend; 

A  life  well  spent,  that  never  lost  a  day; 
An  easy  spirit,  UUOOOeftU]  ., 


A  strict  integrity,  devoid  of  art ; 
The  sweetest  manners,  and  sineerett  heart ; 
A  soul,  where  depth  of  sense  and  fancy  meet : 
A  judgement  brighten' d  by  the  beamsof  wit — 
Were  ever  your-. :    be  what  you  were  before, 
Be  still  yourself;  the  world  can  ask  no  more. 


§  172.     TliC  Itiguiry.      Written  in  (he  hist 

<  '■  .itury. 

Amongst  the  myrtles  as  I  walk'd, 
Love  and  my  sighs  thus  inteitalk'd: 
"  Tell  me,"  said  I,  in  deep  distress, 
"  Where  olay  I  find  my  shepherdess?" 
"  Thou  fool,"  said  Love,    "  know'st  thou  not 

this? 
Tn  every  thine;  that's  good,  she  is; 
In  vonder  tulip  go  and  seek, 
There  thou  may  st  find  her  lip,  her  cheek  ; 
In  yon  enamell'd  pansy  by, 
There  thou  shah  have  her  curious  eye ; 
In  bloom  of  peach,  in  rosy  bud, 
There  wave  the  streamers  of  her  blood  ; 
In  brightest  lillies  that  there  stand, 
The  emblems  of  her  whiter  hand; 
In  vonder  rising  hill  there  smell 
Such  sweets  as  in  her  bosom  dwell : 
Tis  true,"  said  he.     And  thereupon 
I  went  to  pluck  them  one  by  one, 
To  make  of  parts  an  union  ; 
But  on  a  sudden  all  was  gone. 
With  that  I  stopp'd.  Said  Los  c,  "  These  be, 
Fond  man  resemblances  of  thee  ; 
And  as  these  flow'rs  thy  joy  shall  die, 
E'en  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye; 
And  all  thy  hopes  of  Iter  shall  wither, 
Like  these  Short  sweets  that  knit  together." 


§  173.  The  Diverting  History  of  John  Gilpin, 
showing  how  he  it:  cut  farther  than  lie  intended, 
and  came  safe  home  again.  CowPER. 

John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 

Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he 

Of  famous  London  town. 

John  Gilpin's  spouse  said  to  her  dear, 

Though  wedded  we  have  been 
These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 

No  holiday  base  seen. 

To-morrow  is  our  wedding-day, 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton, 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair, 

My  sister  and  my  sister's  child, 

Myself  and  children  thr» , 
Will  fill  the  chaise,  so  you  muit  ride 

On  horseback  after  we. 


*  Z«:ius,  so  called  by  the  sne'twrta 
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He  sooii  replied,  I  do  admire 

Of  woman  kind  but  one  ; 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear, 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

I  am  a  linen-draper  bold, 

As  all  the  world  doth  know, 
And  my  good  friend  the  callender 

Will" lend  his  horse  to  go. 

Quoth  Mistress  Gilpin,  That's  well  said  j 

And,  for  that  wine  is  dear, 
W.c  will  be  furnish'd  with  our  own, 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear. 

John  Gilpin  kiss'd  his  loving  wife ; 

O'erjoy'd  was  he  to  tind 
That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  brought, 

But  yet  was  not  allow'd 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 

So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stay'd, 

Where  they  did  all  get  in, 
Sixprecious  souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels, 

Were  never  folks  so  glad  ; 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse's  side 

Seiz'd  fast  the  flowing  mane; 
And  up  he  got  in  haste  to  ride, 

But  soon  came  down  again : 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reach'd  had  he, 

His  journey  to  begin, 
When  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 

Two  customers  come  in 

So  down  he  came ;  for  loss  of  time, 

Although  it  griev'd  him  sore, 
Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew, 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

'Twas  long  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind ; 
When  Betty  screaming  came  down  stairs, 

"  The  wine  is  left  behind !" 

Good  lack !  quoth  he — yet  bring  it  me, 

My  leathern  belt  likewise, 
In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 

When  I  do  exercise. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  careful  soul! 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found, 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  lov'd, 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear, 
Through  which  the  -belt  he  drew, 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side, 
To  make  his  balance  true ; 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Equipp'd  from  top  to  toe, 
His  long  red  cloak,  well  brush' d  and  neat, 

He  manfully  did  throw- 


Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed, 
Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones 

V\  ith  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  well-shod  feet, 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot, 

Which  gall'd  him  in  his  seat. 

So,  fair  and  softly,  John  he  cried. 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain ; 
That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon. 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rein. 

So  stoopingdown,  as  needs  he  must 

Wrho  cannot  sit  upright, 
He  grasp'd  the  mane  with  both  his  hands, 

And  eke  with  all  his  might. 

His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 

Had  handled  been  before, 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought. 

Away  went  hat  and  wig ; 
He  little  dreamt,  when  he  set  out. 

Of  running  such  a  rig.  . 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly, 

Like  streamer  long  and  gay, 
Till,  loop  and  button  failingboth, 

At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern 

The  bottles  he  had  slung; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side, 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

The  dosjs  did  bark,  the  children  sereamVl, 

Up  flew  the  windows  all : 
And  ev'ry  soul  cried  out,  Well  done! 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Away  went  Gilpin — who  but  he ; 

His  fame  soon  spread  around — 
He  carries  weight !  he  rides  a  race  I 

'Tis  for  a  thousand  pound. 

And  still  as  fast  as  he  drew  near 

'Twas  wonderful  to  view 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike- men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  full  low, 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 

Were  shatter'd  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road, 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen, 
Which  made  his  horse's  flanks  to  smoke 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

But  still  he  seem'd  to  carry  weight, 

Writh  leathern  girdle  brae'd ; 
For  all  might  see  the  bottles*  necke 

Still  dangling  at  his  waist. 

Thus  all  through  merry  Islington 

These  gambols  he  did  play. 
And  till  he.  came  unto  the  Wa*h 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay. 
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An  J  there  he  threw  the  wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way, 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop, 

Or  a  wild-goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  lovinc  wife 

From  balcony  espied 
Her  tender  husband,  wond' ring  much 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin!  here's  the  house— 

They  all  at  once  did  crv : 
The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tir'd : 

Said  Gilpin — So  am  I. 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Inclin'd  to  tarry  there; 
For  why:  his  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  off,  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew, 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong  ; 
So  did  he  fly — which  brings  me  to 

The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  out  of  breath, 

And  sore  against  his  will, 
Till  at  his  friend's  the  cailender's 

His  horse  at  last  stood  still. 

The  callender  amaz'd  to  see 

His  neighbour  in  such  trim, 
Laid  down  his  pi|>e,  flew  to  the  gate, 

And  thus  accosted  him : 

What  news !  what  news !  your  tidings  tell. 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall — 
Say  why  bare-headed  you  are  come, 

Or  why  you  come  at  all ! 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 

And  lov'd  a  timely  joke  ; 
And  thus  unto  the  callender 

la  merry  guise  he  spoke : 

1  came  because  vour  horse  would  co  vnt 

And,  if  1  well  forbode, 
Mv  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here, 

They  are  upon  the  road. 

The  eallender,  right  glad  to  find 

Ilia  friend  in  merry  pin, 
Return'd  him  not  a  single  word, 

But  to  the  house  went  in. 

When  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  wig, 

A  wig  that  flow'd  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  woric  for  wear. 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn 

Thus  show'd  liis  ready  wit : 
My  head  is  twice  ao  big  a3  yours, 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit. 

But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 

That  hangs  upon  your  face ; 
.\nd  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  maj 

Be  in  a  hungry  case. 

Said  John,  It  is  my  wedding  day; 
And  all  the  world  would  stare, 


If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 
And  1  should  dine  at  Ware. 

So  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said, 

I  am  in  haste  to  dine : 
'Twaa  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here, 

You  shall  go  back  for  mine. 

Ah  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast ! 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear; 
For  while  he  spake,  a  braving  ass 

Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear  : 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar; 
And  gallop'd  off  with  all  his  might, 

As  he  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 
Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig ; 

He  lost  thern  sooner  than  at  first, 
For  why?  they  were  too  big. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away, 

She  pull'd  out'half  a  crown: 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  site  said  .  ■ 
That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 

This  shall  be  yours  when  you  bring  back 
My  husband  safe  and  well. 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming  back  amain, 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop 

By  catching  at  his  rein ; 

But  not  performing  what  he  meant, 
And  gladly  would  have  done, 

The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more, 
And  made  him  faster  run. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

\\  ent  post-boy  at  his  heels, 
The  past-boy's  horse  right  glad  to  miss 

The  lumb'ripg  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road 

Thus  »eeing  Gilpin  fly, 
With  post-boy  scamp' ring  in  the  rear, 

They  rais'd  the  hue  and  cry  : 

Stop  thief!  stop  thief! — a  highwayman! 

Not  one  of  them  was  rnute  ; 
And  all  and  each  that  passed  that  way 

Did  join  in  the  pursuit. 

And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 

Flew  open  in  short  space  ; 
The  toll-men  thinking,  as  before, 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  »o  he  did,  and  won  it  too, 

For  he  got  first  to  town, 
Nor  itopp'd  till  where  he  first  got  up 

He  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing,  Long  live  the  king, 

And  Gilpin,  long  live  he; 
And  when  lie  next  doth  ride  abroad, 

May  I  be  there  to  see! 
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§  174.  An  Evening  Contemplation  in  a  College; 
in  imitation  of  Gr fly's  Eiegy  in  a  Country 

L'/iurch-i/anl.  Dwnco.mbk. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  hour  ofccUsJng  sites ; 
With  jarring  sOWttlt  tin-  porter  turns  the  key  ; 
Then  in  his  drearv  imuision  shunb'ring  waits, 
And  slowly,  sternly,  units  it  though  tor  me. 

Now  shine  the  spires  beneath  the  paly  moon, 
And  through  the  cloisters  peace  and  silence 
reign ; 
.   Save  where  some  ndler  scrapes  a  drowsy  tune, 
Or  copious  bowls  inspire  a  jovial  strain  ; 

Save  that  in  yonder  cobweb-mantled  room, 
Where  sleeps  a  student  in  profound  repose, 

Oppress' d  with  "ale,  wide  echoes  thro'  the  gloom 
The  droning  music  of  his  vocal  nose. 

Within  those  walls,  where  through  the  glim- 
mering shade 

Appear  thepamphlets  in  a  nloulderingheap, 
Each  in  his  narrow  bed  till  morning  laid, 

The  peaceful  fellows  of  the  college  6leep. 

The  tinkling  bell  proclaiming  early  prav'rs, 
The  noisv  servants  rattling  o'er  their  head, 

The  calls  of  business,  and  domestic  cares, 
Ne'er  rouse  these  sleepers  from  their  downy 
bed. 

No  chattering  females  crowd  their  social  fire, 
No  dread  have  they  of  discord  and  of  strife; 

Unknown  the  names  of  husband  and  of  sire, 
Unfelt  the  plagues  of  matrimonial  life. 

Oft  have  they  bask'd  beneath  the  sunnv  walls, 
Oft  have  the  benches  bow  J  beneath  their 
weight, 

How  jocund  are  their  looks  when  dinner  calls ! 
How  smoke  the  cutlets   on   their  crowded 
plate! 

O  !  let  not  temperance,  too  disdainful,  hear 
How  long  their  feasts,  how  long  their  dinners 
last: 

Nor  let  the  fair,  with  a  contemptuous  sneer, 
On  these  unmarried  men  reflections  cast ! 

The  splendid  fortune  anil  the  beauteous  Lev 
(Themselves  confess  it,  and   their  sires  be- 
moan) 

Too  soon  are  caught  bv  scarlet  and  by  lice  ; 
These  sons  of  science  shine  in  black  alone. 

Forgive,  ye  fair,  th'  involuntary  fault, 

If  these  no  feats  of  gaiety  display, 
Where  through  proud  Ranelagh's  wide-echoing 
vault 

Melodious  Fra=i  trills  her  quavering  lay. 

Say,  is  the  sword  well  suited  to  the  band  ? 

Does  broider'd  coat  agree  with  sable  gown  ? 
Can  Mechlin  laces  shade  a  churchman's  hand? 

Or  learning's  votaries  ape  the  beaus  of  town  ? 

Perhaps  in  these  time-totteringwalls  reside 
Some  who  were  once  the  darling  of  the  fair, 

Some  who  of  old  could  tastes  and  fashions  guide, 
Control  the  manager,  and  awe  the  player. 


But  Science  now  has  fill'd  their  vacant  mind 
W  itli  Rome's  rich  spoils  and  truth's  exalted 
views, 

Fir'd  them  with  transports  of  a  nobler  kind, 
And  bade   them  slight  all    females — but  the 

Full  many  a  lark,  high  towering  to  the  skv. 
Unheard,  unheeded',  greets,  th'  approach  of 

light; 

Full  many  a  star,  unseen  bv  mortal  eve, 

With  twinkling  lustre,  glimmers  through  the 
night. 

Some    future    Herring,    who,   with   dauntless 
breast, 
Rebellion's  torrent  shall  like  him  oppose; 
Some  mute,  unconscious  Ilardwicke  here  may 
rest, 
Some  Pelham,  dreadful  to  his  country's  foes. 

From    prince    and    people  to    command    an* 
plause, 
'Midst  ermin'd  peers  to  guide  the  high  de- 
bate, 

To  shield  Britannia's  and  Religion  .  I 

x\nd   steer  with   steady  course  the   helm  of 
state — 

Fate  yet  forbids ;  nor  circumscribes  alo:. 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crtrjafi 
fines ; 
Forbids  in  Freedom's  veil  t'insult  the  thro. 

Beneath  her  mask  to  hide  the  worst  degi 

To  fill  the  madding  crowd's  perverted  mind 
\A  ith  "pensions,  taxes,  marriages,  and  Jews;" 

Or  shut  the  gates  of  heaven  on  lost  mankind, 
And  wrest  their  darling  hopes,  their  futur 
views. 

Far  from  the  giddy  town's  tumultuous  strife, 
Thfir  wishes  yet  have  never  learn'd  to  stray; 

Content  and  happy  in  a  single  life, 

They  keep  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Ev'n  now  their  books  from  cobwebs  to  protect, 
Enclos'd  by  doors  of  glass  in  Doric  style, 

On  polish'd  pillars  rais'd  with  bronzes  deck'd, 
They  claim  the  passing  tribute  of  a  smile. 

Oft  are  the  authors'  names,  tho'  richly  bound, 
Mis-spelt  by  blundering  binders'  want  of  care: 

And  many  a  catalogue  is  strew'd  around, 
To  tell  the  admiring  guest  what  books  are 
there. 

For  who,  to  thoughtless  ignorance  a  prev, 
Neglects    to    hold    short   dalliance    with  a 
book? 

Who  there  but  wishes  to  prolong  his  stay, 
And  on  those  cases  casts  a  lingering  look  ? 

Reports  attract  the  lawyer's  parting  eyes  ? 

Novels  Lord  Foplingand  Sir  Plume  require; 
For  songs  and  plays  the  voice  of  Beauty  cries, 

And  Sense  and  Nature  Grandison  desire: 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  thy  lov'd  compeers, 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate, 

If  chance,  with  prying  search,  in  future  years, 
Some  antiquarian  should  inquire  thy  fete ; 
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irae  friend  may  shake  his  hoary  head 

And  <uy,   "  Each   morn  unchill'd   by  frosts 
he  ran, 
With  hose  ungarter'd,  o'er  von  turfy  bed, 

To  reach  the  chapel  ere  the  psalms  began; 
"  There,  in  the  arms  of  that  lethargic  chair, 

Which  reatt  its  old  moth-eaten  back  so  high, 
At  noon  he  quaff' d  three  glasses  to  the  fair, 

And  por'd  upon  the  news  with  curious  eye. 
"  Now  by  the  tire  engag'd  in  serious  talk, 

Or    mirthful   converse,   would   he  loitering 
stand, 
Then  in  the  garden  chose  a  sunny  walk, 

Or  launch' d  the  polish'd  bowl  with  steady 
hand. 
"  One  morn  we  miss'd  htm  at  thehourof  prayer, 

Nor  in  the  hall,  nor  on  his  favorite  green: 
Another  came,  nor  yet  within  the  chair, 

Nor  \  et  at  bowls  or  chapel  was  he  seen. 
"  The  next  we  heard  that  in  a  neighbouring 
shire, 

That  day  to  church  he  led  a  blushing  bride, 
A  nymph  whose  snowy  vest  and  maiden  fear. 

Improv'd  her  beauty  while  the  knot  was  tied. 
"  Now,  by  hi?  patron's  bounteous  care  remov'd, 

He  roves  enraptur'd  thro'  the  fields  of  Kent; 
Yet,  ever  mindful  of  the  place  he  lov'd, 

Head  here  the  letter  which  he  lately  sent." 

The  Letter. 
Ik  rural  innocence  secure  I  dwell, 

Alike  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown : 
Approving  conscience  cheers  my  humble  cell, 

And  social  quiet  marks  me  for  her  own. 
Next  to  the  blessings  of  religious  truth, 

Two  gifts  my  endless  gratitude  engage— 
A  wife,  the  joy  and  transport  of  my  youth; 

Now  with  a  son,  the  comfort  of  my  age. 
Seek  not  to  draw  me  from  thi*  kind  retreat, 

In  loftier  spheres  unfit,  untaught  to  move; 
Content  with  calm  domestic  life,  where  meet 

The  sweets  of  friendship,  and  the  smiles  of 
love. 


§   175.     Tiie  Three  Warnings.     A  Tale. 
By  Mrs.  Thrale. 

The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found 
I^-a-st  willing  still  to  quit  the  ground  : 
Twas  therefore  said  by  ancient  sages, 

That  luveof  life  increas'd  with  vcars 
So  much,  that  in  our  latter  stages, 
When  pains  grow  sharp,  and  sickness  rages, 

The  greatest  love  of  life  appears. 

This  great  affection  to  believe, 
Which  all  confess,  but  tew  perceive, 
If  old  assertions  can't  prevail, 
Be  pleas' d  to  hear  a  modem  tale. 

When  sports  went  round,  and  all  were  gay, 
On  neighbour  DobsOn's  wedding-day, 
Death  call'd  aside  the  jocund  groom 
With  him  into  another  room ; 


And  looking  grave — '  You  must,'  says  he, 
'  Quit  your  sweet  bride,  and  come  with  me.* 
1  With  \ou?  and  quit  my  Susan's  side? 
With  you?"  the  hapless  husband  cried  : 
'  Young  as  I  am,  'tis  monstrous  hard! 
Besides,  in  truth,  I'm  not  prepar'd: 
My  thoughts  on  other  matters  go ; 
Th»  is  my  wedding  night,  you  know.' 

What  more  he  urg'd  1  have  not  heard. 
His  reason  could  not  well  be  stronger; 
So  Death  the  poor  delinquent  spar'd, 

And  left  to  live  a  little  longer. 
Yet  calling  up  a  serious  look, 
His  hour-glass  trembled  while  he  spoke— 
'  Neighbour,'  he  said,  'farewell:  no  more 
Shall  Death  disturb  your  mirthful  hour  : 
And  farther,  to  avoid  all  blame 
Of  cruelty  upon  my  name. 
To  give  you  time  for  preparation, 
And  fit  you  for  your  future  station, 
Three  several  warnings  you  shall  have, 
Before  you're  sumnion'd  to  the  grave: 
Willing  for  once  I'll  quit  my  prey. 

And  grant  a  kind  reprieve ; 
In  hopes  you'll  have  no  more  to  say, 
But  when  I  call  again  this  way, 

Well  pleas'd  the  world  will  leave.' 

To  these  conditions  both  consented, 
And  parted  perfectly  contented. 

What  next  the  hero  of  our  tale  befel, 
How  long  he  liv'd,  how  wise,  how  well, 
How  roundly  he  pursu'd  his  course, 
And  smok'd  his  pipe,  and  strok'd  his  horse, 

The  willing  muse  shall  tell : 
He  chaffer'd  then,  he  bought,  he  sold. 
Nor  once  perceiv'd  his  growing  old, 

Nor  thought  of  Death  as  near; 
His  friends  not  false,  his  wife  no  shrew. 
Many  his  gains,  his  children  few, 

He  pass'd  his  hours  in  peace : 
But  while  he  view'd  his  wealth  increase. 
While  thus  along  life's  dusty  road 
The  beaten  track  content  he  trod, 
Old  Time,  whose  haste  no  mortal  spares, 
UncaU'd  unheeded,  unawares, 

Brought  on  his  eightieth  year. 

And  now,  one  night,  in  musing  mood, 
And  all  alone,  he  sate, 
Tli'  unwelcome  messenger  of  Fate 

Once  more  before  him  stood. 

Half  kill'd  with  anger  and  surprise, 
1  So  soon  return'd !'  old  Dobson  cries. 
'  So  soon,  d'ye  call  it!'  Death  replies; 
'  Surely  my  friend,  you're  but  in  jest; 

Since  I  was  here  before 
'Tis  six-and-thirty  years  at  least, 

And  you  are  now  fourscore.' 

'  So  much  the  worse,'  the  clown  rejoin'd ; 
'  To  spare  the  aged  would  be  kind : 
However,  see  your  search  be  legal ; 
And  your  authority — is't  regal? 
Else  you  are  come  on  a  fool's  errand, 
With  but  a  secretary's  warrant. 
Besides,  you  promise!  me  three  warnings, 
Which  I  have  looked  for  nights  and  mornings; 
But  for  that  loss  of  time  and  ease, 
I  can  recover  damages'. 

*  1  know/ 
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'  I  know,'  cries  Death,  '  that  at  the  best, 
I  seldom  am  a  welcome  guest ; 
But  don't  be  captious,  friend  at  least : 
I  little  thought  you'd  still  be  able 
To  stump  about  your  farm  and  stable  ; 
Your  years  have  run  to  a  great  length  ; 
1  wich  you  joy,  though,  of  your  strength  !' 

'  Hold,'  says  the  farmer,  '  not  so  last! 
I  have  been  lajne  these  four  years  past.' 

'  And  no  great  wonder,'  Death  replies  ■ 
*  However,  you  still  keep  your  eyes  ; 
And  sure  to  see  one's  loves  and  friends, 
For  legs  and  arms  would  make  amends.' 

'  Perhaps,'  says  Dobson,  '  so  it  might, 
But  latterly  I've  lost  my  sight.' 

'  This  is  a  shocking  story,  faith  ; 
Yet  there's  some  comfort  still,'  says  Death : 
Each  strives  your  sadness  to  amuse ; 
I  warrant  you  hear  all  the  news.' 

•  There's  none,'    cries  he ;    •  and   if  there 
were, 
I'm  grown  so  deaf,  I  could  not  hear.' 

1  Nay,  then  !'  the  spectre  stern  rejoin'd, 
'  These  are  unjustifiable  yearnings  ; 
If  you  are  lame,  and  deaf,  and  blind. 
You  have  had  your  three  sufficient  warnings. 
So  come  along,  no  more  we'll  part :' 
He  said,  and  touch'd  him  with  his  dart; 
And  now  old  Dobson  turning  pale, 
Yields  to  his  fate — so  ends  my  tale. 


§  176.     The  Cit's  Country  Box.       Lloyd. 

Vos  sapere,  et  solos  aio  bene  vivcre,  quorum 
Conspieitur  nitidis  fundata  pecunia  villis.     HoR. 

The  wealthy  cit,"  grown  old  in  trade, 
Now  wishes  for  the  rural  shade, 
And  buckles  lo  his  one-horse  chair 
Old  Dobbin,  or  the  founder'd  mare  : 
While  wedg'd  in  closely  by  his  side, 
Sits  Madam,  his  unwieldy  bride, 
With  Jacky  on  a  stool  before  'em, 
And  out  thev  jog  in  due  decorum. 
Scarce  past  the  turnpike  half  a  mile, 
'  How  all  the  country  seems  to  smile  !' 
And  as  they  slowly  jog  together, 
The  cit  commends  the  road  and  weather : 
While  Madam  doats  upon  the  trees, 
And  longs  for  ev'ry  house  she  sees ; 
Admires  its  views,  its  situation, 
And  thus  she  opens  her  oration  : 

•  What  signifies  the  loads  of  wealth, 
Without  that  riches;  jewel,  health: 
Excuse  the  fondness  of  a  wife, 
Who  dotes  upon  your  precious  life  ! 
Such  ceasless  toil,  such  constant  care. 
Is  more  than  human  strength  can  bear  : 
One  may  observe  it  in  your  face — 
Indeed,  my  dear,  you  break  apace  ; 
And  nothing  can  your  health  repair, 
But  exercise  and  country  air. 
Sir  Traffic  has  a  house,  you  know, 
About  a  mile  from  Chenev-row  : 
He's  a  good  man,  indeed,  'tis  true ; 
But  not  so  warm,  my  dear,  as  you  : 
And  folks  are  always  apt  to  sneer — « 
One  would  not  be  outdone,  my  dear '.' 


Sir  Traffic's  name,  so  well  applied, 
Awak'd  his  brother-merchant's  pride  ; 
And  Thrifty,  who  had  all  his  life 
Paid  utmost  def 'rence  to  his  wife, 
Confess'd  her  arguments  had  reason  ; 
And  by  th'  approaching  summer  season 
Draws  a  few  hundreds  from  the  stocks, 
And  purchases  his  countrv  box. 

Some  three  or  four  mile-  out  of  town 
(An  hour's  ride  will  bring  you  down) 
He  fixes  on  his  choice  abode, 
Not  half  a  furlong  from  the  road  ; 
And  so  convenient  does  it  lav, 
The  stages  pass  it  every  day ; 
And  then  so  snug,  so  mighty  prettv, 
To  have  a  house  so  near  the  city  1 
Take  but  your  places  at  the  Boar, 
You're  set  down  at  the  very  door. 

Well  then,  suppose  them  fix'd  at  last, 
White  washing,  painting;,  scrubbing  past 
Hugging  themselves  in  ease  and  clover, 
With  all  the  fuss  of  moving  over  ; 
Lo,  a  new  heap  of  whims  are  bred, 
And  wanton  in  my  lady's  head. 

'  Well !  to  be  sure,  it  must  be  own'd, 
It  is  a  charming  spot  of  ground  : 
So  sweet  a  distance  for  a  ride. 
And  all  about  so  counjtryfied  ; 
'Twould  come  but  to  trifling  price, 
To  make  it  quite  a  paradise  ! 
I  cannot  bear  those  nasty  rails, 
Those  ugly,  broken,  mouldy  pales: 
Suppose,  my  dear,  instead  of  these, 
We  build  a  railing  all  Chinese ; 
Although  one  hates  to  be  expos'd, 
Tis  dismal  to  be  thus  enclos'd  ; 
One  hardlv  any  object  sees — 
I  wish  you'd  fell  these  odious  trees, 
Objects  continually  passing  by, 
Were  something  to  amuse  the  eye ; 
But  to  be  pent  within  the  walls, 
One  might  as  well  be  at  St.  Paul's. 
Our  house  beholders  would  adore, 
Was  there  a  level  lawn  before, 
Nothing  its  views  to  incommode, 
But  quite  laid  open  to  tl>e  road  ; 
While  every  traveller  in  amaze, 
Should  on  our  little  mansion  gaze  ; 
And,  pointing  to  the  choice  retreat, 
Crv,  "  That's  Sir  Thrifty's  country-seat !" 

No  doubt  her  arguments  prevail, 
For  .Madam's  taste  can  never  fail. 

Blest  age  !  when  all  men  may  procure 
The  title  of  a  connoisseur  ; 
When  noble  and  ignoble  herd 
Are  govcrn'd  by  a  single  word  ; 
Though,  like  the  royal  German  dames. 
It  bears  an  hundred  Christian  names, 
As  Genius,  Fancy,  Judgement,  Gout, 
Whim,  Caprice,  Je  ne  scais  quoi,  Virtu  j 
Which  appellations  all  describe 
Taste,  and  the  modern  tasteful  tribe. 

Now  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  joiners, 
With  Chinese  artists  and  designers, 
Produce  their  schemes  of  alteration, 
To  work  this  wondrous  reformation. 

3  E  3  The 
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The  useful  dome,  which  secret  stood, 

Embosom' d  in  the  \ew  tree's  wood, 

The  tra\ellcr  with  amazement  sges 

A  temple  Gothic  or  Chin. 

With  many  a  bell  and  tawdry  rag  on, 

And  crested  with  a  sprawling  drag 

A  wooden  arch  is  bent  astride 

A  ditch  of  water,  four  feet  wide, 

\\  ith  angles,  curves,  and  zig-zag  lines, 

From  Halfpenny's  exact  dc-  \ 

In  front  a  level  lawn  is  seen, 

Without  a  shrub  upon  the  green  ; 

Where  taste  would  want  its  first  great  law, 

But  for  the  skulking  sly  ha-ha  ; 

By  whose  miraculous  assistance 

\ou  gain  a  prospect  two  fields'  distance. 

And  now  from  Hyde-park  Corner  come 

The  gods  of  Athens  and  of  Rome. 

Here  squabby  Cupids  take  their  places, 

\\  ith  Venus,  and  the  clumsy  Graces ; 

Apollo  there,  with  aim  so  clever, 

Stretches  his  leaden  bow  for  ever  , 

And  there,  without  the  power  to  fly, 

Stands  fix'd  a  tip-toe  Mercury. 

The  villa  thus  completely  grae'd, 
All  own  that  Thrifty  has  a  taste  ; 
And  Madam's  female  friends  and  cousins, 
With  common-council  men  by  dozens. 
Flock  e\  ery  Sunday  to  the  scat, 
To  stare  about  them  and  to  eat. 


§  177-      Report  of 'an  adjudged  Case,  not  to  le 
found  in  amj  of  the  Books.  Cowper. 

Between   Nose  and  Eyes  a  strange   contest 
arose ; 
The  spectacles  set  them  unhappilv  wjorjg  ; 
The   point   in    dispute   was,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  [long. 

To  which  the  said  spectacles  ought  to  be- 
So  the  Tongue  was  the  lawyer,  and  argu'd  the 
cause 
With  a  great  deal  of  skill,  and  a  wig  full  of 
learning ;  [laws, 

While    chief  baron   Ear   sat    to   balance    the 
Sofam'd  for  his  talent  in  nicely  discerning. 

In  behalf  of  the  Xose,  it  will  quickly  appear, 
And  \r.ur  lordship,  he  said,  will  undoubtedly 
find, 
That   the   Nose  has  had  spectacles  always  in 
"car, 
Which  amounts  to  possession  time  out  of 
mind. 

Then  holding  the  spectacles  up  to  the  court —     | 
Your  lordship  observes  they  are  made  with 
a  straddle, 
As  wide  as  the  ridge  of  the  Nose  is  ;  in  short, 
id  tositclo'-c  to  it,  just  like  a  saddle. 

would    vmir   lordship  a    moment  sup- 
pose 
(Tis  a  case  that  has  happen'd  and  may  be 

That    the    visage   or    countenance   had   not   a 
Nose, 
Pray  who  would  cr  who  ftould  wear  specta- 
cles then  ? 


On 


it  appears,  and  my  argument 


the  whole 
shows, 

With  a  reasoning  the  court  will  never  con- 
demn, 
That  the  spectacles  plainly  were  made  for  the 
Nose, 
And  the  Nose  w»3  as  plainly  intended  for 
them. 

Then  shifting  his  side,  as  the  lawyer  knows  how, 
He  pleaded  again  in  behalf  ot  the  Eyes ; 

But  what  were  the  arguments  few  people  know, 
For  the  world  did  not  think  they  were  equal- 
ly wise. 

So  his  lordship  decreed,  with  a  grave  solemn 
tone, 
Decisive  and  clear,  without  one  if  or  but — 
That  whenever  the  Nose  put  his  spectacles  on, 
By  day-light  or  candle-light — Eyes   should 
be  shut. 

^- 

§178.  On  the  Birth  Day  of  Shakspcare.  A 
Cant/o.     Taken  from  his  Works.  Berenger. 

Evatura  lapsa  valere,  et  mentis  viribus  excitari,  et  quasi 

quodam  divino  spiritu  afflari. 
Peace  to  this  meeting  ! 


Joy  and  fair  time,  health  and  good  wishes  : 
Now  ,  worthy  friends,  the  cause  why  we  are  met, 
Is  in  celebration  of  the  day  that  gave 
Immortal  Shakspeare  to  this  favor'd  isle, 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature, 
Which  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  fram'd. 
O   thou   divinest  Nature !    how   thyself  thou 

blazon'st 
In  this  thy  son!  form'd  in  thy  prodigality, 
To  hold  thy  mirror  up,  and  give  the  time 
Its  very  form  and  pressure  !   When  he  speaks 
Each  aged  ear  plays  truant  at  his  tales, 
And  younges  hearings  are  quite  ravished, 
So  voluble  is  his  discourse — gentle 
As  Zephvr  blowing  beneath  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  its  sweet  head — yet  as  rough 
(His  noble  blood  enchafd)  as  the  rude  wind, 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine 
And  make  him  stoop  to  th'  vale — Tis  wonder- 
ful 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  him 
To  lovaltv,  unlearn'd  ;  honour,  untaught; 
Civility,  not  seen  in  others  ;  knowledge 
That  wildly  grows  in  him,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sown.  What  a  piece  of  work! 
How  noble  in  faculty  !  infinite  in  reason  ! 
A  combination  and  a  form  .ndecd, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal  ! 
Heaven  has  him  now — vet  let  our    idolatrous 
Still  sanctify  his  relics;  and  this  day         [fancy 
Stand  aye  distinguished  in  the  kalendar 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  : 
For,  if  we  take  him  but  for  all  in  all, 
We  ne'er  shall  look  noon  his  like  again. 


§  1 7*?-     On  the  Invention  of  Letters. 

Tell  me  what  Genius  did  the  art  invent, 
The  lively  image  of  the  voice  to  paint ; 
Who  fir-t  (he  secret  how  to  colour  sound, 
And  to  give  shape  to  reason,  wisely  found  ; 

With 
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With  bodies  how  tc»  clothe  ideas,  taught ; 
And  how  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  thought : 
Who  taught  the  hand  to  speak,  the  eye  to  hear 
A  silent  language  roving  far  and  near; 
Whose  softest    noise  outstrips    loud  thunder's 

sound, 
And  spreads  her  accents  through  the  world's  vast 

round; 
A  voice  heard  by  the  deaf,  spoke  by  the  dumb, 
Whose  echo  reaches  long,  lung  time  to  come  ; 
Which  dead  men  speak,  as  well  as  those  alive — 
Tell  me  what  Genius  did  this  art  contrive. 


§  180.     The  Answer. 

The  noble  art  to  Cadmus  owes  its  rise 
Of  painting  words,  and  speaking  to  the  eves ; 
He  first  in  wond'rous  magic  fetters  hound 
The  airy  voice,  and  stopp'd  the  Hying  sound  ; 
The  various  figures,  by  his  pencil  wrought, 
Gave  color,  form,  and  body  to  the  thought. 


§181.     On  a  Spider. 

Artist,  who  underneath  ray  table 
Thy  curious  texture  hast  display' d ! 

Who,  if  we  may  believe  the  fable, 
Wert  once  a  lovely  blooming  maid  ! 

Insidious,  restless,  watchful  spider, 

Fear  no  officious  damsel's  broom ; 
Extend  thy  artful  fabric  wider, 

And  spread  thy  banners  round  my  room. 
Swept  from  the  rich  man's  costly  ceiling, 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  my  homely  roof; 
Here  may'st  thou  find  a  peaceful  dwelling, 

And  undisturb  d  attend  thy  woof: 
Whilst  I  thy  wond'rous  fabric  stare  at, 

And  think  on  hapless  poet's  fate  ; 
Like  thee  confin'd  to  lonelv  garret, 

And  rudely  banish' d  rooms  of  state. 

And  as  from  out  thy  tortur'd  body 

Thou  draw'st  thy  slender  string  with  pain  ; 
So  does  he  labor,  like  a  noddy, 

To  spin  materials  from  his  brain  : 
He  for  some  fluttering  tawdry  creature, 

That  spreads  her  charms  before  his  eye  ; 
And  that's  a  conquest  little  better 

Than  thine  o'er  captive  butterfly. 
Thus  far  'tis  plain  we  both  agree, 

Perhaps  our  deaths  may  better  show  it — 
'Tis  ten  to  one  but  penury 

Ends  both  the  spider  and  the  poet. 


§182.     The  Extent  of  Cookery.     Shexstoxe. 

Aliusque  et  idem. 

When  Tom  to  Cambridge  first  was  sent, 

A  plain  brown  lob  he  wore, 
Read  much,  and  look'd  as  though  he  meant 

To  be  a  fop  no  more. 
See  him  to  Lincolu's  Inn  repair, 

His  resolution  flag ; 
He  cherishes  a  Pngth  of  hair, 

And  tuCks  it  in  a  bag. 


Nor  Coke  nor  Salkeld  he  regards, 
But  gets  into  the  house  ; 

And  soon  a  judge's  rank  rewards 
His  pliant  votes  and  bows. 

Adieu  ye  lobs  !  ye  lags,  give  place  1 
Full-bottoms  come  instead  ! 

Good  lord  I  to  sec  the  various  w  i\  9 
Of  dressing — a  calfs-hcad. 


§  183.     Slenders  Ghost.  SiiENSTOifE. 

Cuke  leves  loquuntur,  ingentcs  srupent. 
Beneath  a  church-yard  yew, 

Decay'd  and  worn  with  age, 
At  dusk  of  eve,  methought  J  spied 
Poor  Slender's  ghost,  that  whimpering  cried, 

O  sweet !  O  sweet  Ann  Page ! 

Ye  gentle  bards,  give  ear ! 

Who  talk  of  amorous  rage, 
Who  spoil  the  lily,  rob  the  rose ; 
Come  learn  of  me  to  weep  your  woes ! 

O  sweet!  O  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 
Why  should  such  Iabour'd  strains 

Your  formal  Muse  engage? 
I  never  dreamt  of  flame  or  dart, 
That  fir'd  my  breast,  or  piere'd  my  heart, 

But  sigh'd,  O  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

And  you,  whose  love-sick  minds 

No  medicine  can  assuage, 
Accuse  the  leeehe's  art  no  more, 
But  learn  of  Slender  to  deplore, 

O  sweet!  O  sweet  Anne  Page! 
And  you,  whose  souls  are  held 

Like  linnets  in  a  cage, 
Who  talk  of  fetters,  links,  and  chains, 
Attend,  and  imitate  my  strains  : 

O  sweet !  O  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 
And  you,  who  boast  or  grieve, 

What  horrid  wars  ye  wage, 
Of  wounds  receiv'd  from  many  an  eye ; 
Yet  mean  as  I  do  when  I  si^h, 

O  sweet !  O  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

Hence  every  fond  conceit 

Of  shepherd,  or  of  sage  ! 
'Tis  Slender's  voice,  'tis  Slender's  way, 
Expresses  all  you  have  to  say — 

(!)  sweet !  0  sweet  Anne  Page ! 


§  184.     Hamlet's  Soliloquy  imitated.       .Tago. 

To  print,  or  not  to  print — that  is  the  question. 

Whether  'tis  better  in  a  trunk  to  bury 

The  quirbs  and  crotchets  of  outrageous  fancv. 

Or  send  a  well-wrote  copy  to  the  pres6, 

xVnd,  by  disclosing,  end  them.     To  print,  to 

doubt 
No  more  ;  and  by  one  act  to  say  we  end 
The  head-ache,  and  a  thousand  natural  shocks 
Of  scribbling  phrensy — 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.     To  print — to  beam 
From  the  same  shelf  with  Pope,  in  calf  well 

bound : 
To  sleep,  perchance,  with  Quarles — Ay,  there's 

the  rub— 
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For  to  what  class  a  writer  may  be  doom'd, 
When  he  hath  shuffled  off  some  paltry  stuff, 
Must  give  us  pause.     There's  the  respect  that 

makes 
Th'  unwilling  poet  keep  his  piece  nine  year  . 
For  who  would  bear  the  impatient  thirst  of 

fame, 
The  pride  of  conscious  merit,  and,  'bove  all, 
The  tedious  importunity  of  friends, 
When  as  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  inkhorn  ?    \\  ho  would  fardels 

bear, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  load  of  wit, 
But  that  the  tread  of  steep  Parnassus'  hill 
(That  undiscover'd  country,  with  whose  bays 
Few  travellers  return)  puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  to  live  unknown, 
Than  run  the  hazard  to  be  known  anddamn'd  ? 
Thus  criticks  do  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  healthful  face  of  many  a  poem 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  a  pale  manuscript ; 
And  enterprises  of  great  fire  and  spirit 
With  this  regard  from  Dodsley  turn  away. 
And  lose  the  name,  of  Authors. 


§  18.5.     To  the  Memory  of  George  Lewis  Lang- 
ten,  Esq.  who  died  on  his  Travels  to  Rome. 

Shipley, 

Laxgtox,  dear  partner  of  my  soul, 
Accept  what  pious  passion  meditates 

To  grace  thy  fate.     Sad  memory, 
And  grateful  love  and  impotent  regret, 

Shall  wake  to  paint  thy  gentle  mind, 
The  wise  good-nature,  friendship  delicate ; 

In  secret  converse,  native  mirth 
And  sprightly  fancy,  sweet  artificer 

Of  social  pleasure  ;  nor  forgot 
The  noble  thirst  of  knowledge  and  fair  fame 

That  led  thee  far  through  foreign  climes 
Inquisitive,  but  chief  the  pleasant  banks 

Of  Tiber,  ever-honor'd  stream, 
Detain'd  thee  visiting  the  last  remains 

Of  ancient  art ;  fair  forms  exact 
In  sculpture,  columns,  and  the  mould'ringbulk 

Of  theatres.     In  deep  thought  wrapp'd 
Of  old  renown,  thy  mind  survey'd  the  scenes 

Delighted  where  the  first  of  men 
Once  dwelt,  familiar  :  Scipio,  virtuous  chief, 

Stern  Cato,  and  the  patriot  mind 
Of  faithful  Brutus,  best  philosopher. 

Well  did  the  gen'rous  search  employ 
Thy  blooming  years  by  virtue  crown'd,  though 
death 

Unseen  oppress'd  thee,  far  from  home, 
A  helpless  stranger.     No  familiar  voice, 

No  pitying  eye  cheer'd  thy  last  panf^. 
O  worthy  longest  days  !  for  thee  shall  tiow 

The  pious  solitary  tear, 
And  thoughtful   friendship  sadden  o'er  thine 


$  186.     The  Brewer's  Coachman        Taylor. 
Honest   William,  an  easy  and  good-natur'd 

fellow, 
Would  a  little  too  oft  get  a  little  too  mellow. 
Body  coachman  was  he  to  an  eminent  brewer — 
No  belter  e'er  sat  on  a  box  to  be  iUie. 


His  coach  was  kept  clean,  and  no  mothers  or 

nurses  f  his  horse?. 

Took  that  care  of  their  babes  that  he  took   of 
He   had  these — aye,   and   fifty   good   ciualiues 

more,  [o'er. 

But  the  business  of  tippling  could  ne'ef   w  got 
So  his  master  effectually  rn<  nded  t   t  ma 
By  hirinp  a  man  who  drank  nothing  but 
Now,  William,  says  he,  you  see  the  plain  case; 
Had  you  drank  as  he  does,  you  had  kept  a  ^ood 

place.  [done  so, 

Drink  w  ater !  quoth  William — had  all  men 
You'd  never  have  wanted  a  coachman,  I  trow. 
They're  soakers,  like  me,  whom  you  load  with 

reproaches, 
That  enable   you    brewers   to    ride    in    your 

coaches. 


§  187.  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Matzel,  a  favor- 
ite Bullfinch.  Addressed  to  Philip  Stanhope, 
Esq.  (riahtral  Son  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield) 
to  wham  the  Auhor  had gioen  the  Reversion  of 
it  when  he  left  Dresden.  Williams. 

Try  not,  my  Stanhope,  'tis  in  vain, 

To  stop  your  tears,  or  hide  your  pain, 
Or  check  your  honest  rage  : 

Give  sorrow  and  revenge  their  scope, 

My  present  joy,  your  future  hope, 
Lies  murder'd  in  his  cage. 

Matzel's  no  more !  Ye  graces,  loves, 

Ye  linnets,  nightingales,  and  doves, 
Attend  th'  untimely  bier  ; 

Let  every  sorrow  be  express'd, 

Beat  with  your  wings  each  mournful  breast. 
And  drop  the  nat'ral  tear. 

In  height  of  song,  in  beauty's  pride, 

By  felfGrimalkin's  claws  he  died — 
But  vengeance  shall  have  way ; 

On  pains  and  tortures  I'll  refine  ; 

Yet,  Matzel,  that  one  death  of  thine 
His  nine  will  ill  repay. 

For  thee,  my  bird,  the  sacred  Nine, 

Who  lov'd  thy  tuneful  notes,  shall  join 
In  thy  funereal  verse  : 

My  painful  task  shall  be  to  write 

Th'  eternal  dirge  which  they  indite, 
And  hang  it  on  thy  hearse. 

In  vain  I  lov'd,  in  vain  I  mourn 

Mv  bird,  who  never  to  return 
Is  Bed  to  happier  shades, 

Where  Lesbia  shall  for  him  prepare 

The  place  most  charming  and  most  fair, 
Of  all  th'  Elysian  glades. 

There  shall  thy  notes  in  cypress  grove 

Sboth  wretched  ghosts  that  died  for  love  ; 
There  shall  thy  plaintive  strain 

Lull  impious  Pruedra's  endless  grief, 

To  Procris  yield  some  short  relief, 
And  soften  Dido's  pain  : 

'Till  Proserpine  by  chance  shall  hear 

Thy  notes,  and  make  thee  all  her  care, 
And  love  the«  with  my  love ; 

While  each  attendant  soul  shall  praise 

The  matchless  Matzel's  tuneful  lays, 
And  all  his  songs  approve. 

§  188. 
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§  188.  To-morrow.  Cotton. 

Pereunt  et  imputantur. 
To-morrow,  didst  thou  say? 
Methought  I  heard  i Ioratio  sav,  To-morrow. 
Go  to — I  will  not  hear  of  it — To-morrow! 
'Tis  a  sharper,  who  stakes  his  penury 
Against  thy  plenty — who  takes  tiiy  ready  cash, 
And  pays  thee  nought  but  wishes,  hopes,  and 

promises, 
The  currency  of  idiots — injurious  bankrupt, 
That  gulls  the  easv  creditor! — To-morrow! 
It  is  a  period  no  where  to  be  found 
In  all  the  hoarv  registers  of  Time, 
Unless  perchance  in  the  fool's  calendar. 
Wisdom  disclaims  the  word,  nor  holds  society 
With  those  who  own  it.     No,  my  Horatio, 
'Tis  Fancy's  child,  and  Folly  is  its  father; 
Wrought  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are,  and  as 

baseless 
As  the  fantastic  visions  of  the  evening. 

But  soft,  my  friend — arrest  the  present  mo- 
ment; 
For  he  assur'd  they  all  are  arrant  tell-tales; 
And  though  their  flight  be  silent,  and  their  path 
Trackless,  as  the  wing'd  couriers  of  the  air, 
They  post  to  heaven,  and  there  record  thy  folly. 
Because,    though    station'd  on  th'   important 

'    watch, 
Thou,  like  a  sleeping,  faithless  sentinel, 
Didst  let  them  pass  unnotie'd,  unimprov'd. 
And   know,  for  that   thou  slumb'rest  on   the 

guard 
Thou  shalt  be  made  to  answer  at  the  bar 
For  every  fugitive;  and  when  thou  thus 
Shalt  stand  impleaded  at  the  high  tribunal 
Of  hood-wink' d   Justice,   who   shall   tell  thy 

audit? 
Then  stay  the  present  instant,  dear  Horatio, 
Imprint  the  marks  of  wisdom  on  its  wings. 
'Tis  of  more  worth  than  kingdoms !  fur  more 

precious 
Than  all  the  crimson  treasures  of  life's  fountain. 
O  !  let  it  not  elude  thy  grasp;  but,  like 
The  good  old  patriarch  upon  record, 
Hold  the  fleet  angel  fast  until  he  bless  thee. 


§  1 89.  On  Lord  Cobhatn't  Gardens.     Cotton 
It  puzzles  much  'he  sages'  brains, 

Where  Eden  stood  of  yore  : 
Some  place  it  in  Arabia's  plains; 

Some  say,  it  is  no  more. 
But  Cobham  can  these  tales  confute, 

As  all  the  curiou.;  know  ; 
For  he  has  prov'd  beyond  dispute 

That  Paradise  is  Stowe. 


5  19O.  To  a  Child  Jive  Years  old.        Cotton. 
Fairest  flow'r,  all  flow'rs  excelling 

Which  in  Eden's  garden  grew, 
Flow'rs  of  Eve's  embowered  dwelling 

Are,  my  fair  one,  types  of  you. 
Mark,  my  Polly,  how  the  roses 

Emulate  thy  damask  cheek ; 


How  the  bud  its  sweets  disclosei; 

Buds  thy  opening  bloom  bespeak. 
Lilies  are,  by  plain  direction, 

Emblems  of  a  double  kind; 
Emblems  of  thy  fair  complexion. 

Emblems  of  thy  fairer  mind. 
But,  dear  girl,  both  flow'rs  and  beauty, 

Blossom,  fade,  and  die  away  : 
Then  pursue  good  sense  and  duty, 

Evergreens  that  ne'er  decay. 


$  191.  To  Miss  Lucy  Fortescue.   LvTTEJ.Tow. 
Once  by  the  Muse  alone  inspir'd, 

I  sung  my  am'rous  strains: 
No  serious  love  my  bosom  fir'd ; 
Yet  every  tender  maid,  deceiv'd, 
The  idly  mournful  tale  believ'd, 

And  wept  my  fancied  pains. 

But  Venus  now,  to  punish  me. 

For  having  feign'd  so -well, 
Has  made  my  heart  so  fond  of  thee. 
That  not  the  whole  Aonian  quire 
Can  accents  soft  enough  inspire 

Its  real  name  to  tell. 


§  192.  To  Mr.  West*,  at  JFickkamf.  1740 
Lyttslton. 
Fair  Nature's  sweet  simplicity. 

With  elegance  refin'd, 
Well  in  thy  seat,  my  friend,  I  see. 
But  better  in  thy  mind. 

To  both  from  courts  and  all  their  state 

Eager  I  fly,  to  prove 
Jovs  far  above  a  courtier's  fate, 

Tranquillity  and  love. 


§193.  The  Temple  of  the  Muses.   To  the  Coun- 
tess Temple. 
The  Muses  and  Graces  to   Phoebus  com- 

plain'd, 
That  no  more  on  the  earth  a  Sappho  remain'd : 
That  their  empire  of  wit  was  now  at  an  end, 
And  on  beauty  alone  the  sex  must  depend : 
To  the  men  he  had  given  all  his  fancy  and  fire, 
Art  of  healing  to  Armstrong},  as  well  as  his 

lyre: 
When  Apollo  replied,  "To  make  you  amends. 
In  one  Fair  you  shall  see  wit  and  virtue,  good 

friends; 
The  Grecian's  high-spirit  and  sweetness  I'll  join 
With  a  true  Roman  virtue,  to  make  it  divine : 
Your  pride  and  my  boast,  thus  form'd,  would  you 

know, 
You  must  visit  the  earthly  Elysium  of  Stowe." 


§194.  To  a  Lady  who  sung  in  too  low  a  Voice. 
When  beauteous  Laura's  gentle  voice 

Divides  the  yielding  air, 
Fix'd  on  her  lips,  the  fault" ring  seund  1 

Excess  of  joy  declare. 


*  Gilbert  West,  Esq.  the  author's  cousin.  +  Near  Croydon, 

X  Dr.  Jolia  Armstrong,  author  of  the  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  &.c 


There, 
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IV re .  lingering  round  the  rosy  gate, 
Thev  view  their  fragrant  cell ; 

Unwilling  to  dVpart  that  mouth 
Where  all  the  Graces  dwell. 

Some  tuneful  accents  strike  the  sense 

With  soft  imperfect  sound; 
While  thousand  others  die  within, 

In  their  own  honey  drown'd. 

Yet  through  this  cloud,  distinct  and  clear, 

Sweet  sense  directs  its  dart ; 
And,  while  it  seems  to  shun  the  ear, 

Strikes  full  upon  the  heart. 


§  l()o.    To   Miss    Wilkes,   <>n    her    Birlh-dny, 
Aug.  l6th,  1767.    Written  in  Front  r. 

WlLKL5. 

Again  I  tune  the  vocal  lay 
On  dear  Maria's  natal  day. 
This  happy  day  I'll  not  deplore 
My  exile  from  my  native  shore. 
No  tear  of  mine  to-day  shall  flow 
For  injur'd  England's  cruel  woe, 
For  impious  wounds  to  Freedom  given, 
The  first,  most  sacred  gift  of  Heaven. 
The  Muse  with  joy  shall  prune  her  wing; 
Maria's  ripen'd  graces  sing: 
And,  at  seventeen,  with  truth  shall  own 
The  hud  of  beauty's  fairly  blown. 
Softness  and  sweetest  innocence 
Here  shed  their  gentle  influence ; 
Fair  modesty  comes  in  their  train, 
To  grace  her  sister  virtue's  reign. 
Then,  to  give  spirit,  taste,  and  ease, 
The  sov'reign  art,  the  art  to  please; 
Good-humour'd  wit,  and  fancy  gay, 
To-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day, 
The  sun-shine  of  a  mind  serene, 
Where  all  is  peace  within,  are  seen. 
What  can  the  grateful  Muse  ask  more? 
The  gods  have  lavish' d  all  their  store. 
Maria  shines  their  darling  care; 
Still,  keep  her,  Heaven,  from  every  snare: 
May  still  unspotted  be  her  fame, 
May  she  remain  through  life  the  same, 
Uncliang'd  in  all — except  in  name  ! 


§  ]§6.  To  Miss   Wilkes,   on   her  Birth-day, 
Aug.  \6th.  1768.      Written  in  Prison. 

Wilkes. 

1 

How  shall  the  Muse  in  prison  sing, 
How  prune  her  drooping  ruffled  wing? 
Maria  is  the  potent  spell, 
Ev'n  in  these  walls,  all  grief  to  quell; 
To  cheer  the  heart,  rapture  inspire, 
And  wake  to  notes  of  joy  the  lyre, 
The  tribute  verse  again  to  pay 
On  this  auspicious  festive  day. 
When  doom'd  to  quit  the  patriot  band, 
And  exil'd  from  my  native  land, 
Maria  was  my  sure  relief; 
Her  presence  baniah'd  every  grief. 


Pleasure  came  smiling  in  her  train, 
And  chas'd  the  family  of  Pain. 
Let  lovers  every  charm  admire, 
The  easy  shape,  the  heav'nly  fire 
That  from  those  modest  beaming  eyes 
The  captive  heart  at  once  surprise. 
A  father's  is  another  part; 
I  praise  the  virtues  of  the  hearr, 
And  wit  so  elegant  and  free, 
Attcmper'd  sweet  with  modesty. 
And  may  kind  Heaven  a  lover  send 
Of  sense,  of  honor,  and  a  friend, 
Those  virtues  always  to  protect, 
Those  beauties — never  to  neglect! 


§  19: 


An  Ode  in  imitation  of  Atemi>. 
Sir  William  Jones- 


What  constitutes  a  state? 
Not  high-raisa  battlements  or  labor'd  mound, 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride; 

Not  starr'd  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-brow' d  baseness  wafts  perfume  tV 
pride. 

No — mex,  high-minded  men-, 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endu'd 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude : 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,   and,  knowing,  dare 
maintain ; 

Prevent  the  long-aim'd  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain: 

These  constitute  a  state; 
And  Sovereign  Law,  that  State's  collected  will, 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill: 

Smit  by  her  sacred  frown, 
The  fiend  Discretion  *  like  a  vapour  sinks, 

And  e'en  the  all-dazzling  crown 
Hides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks. 

Such  was  this  heaven-lov'd  isle, 
Than  Lesbos  fairer  and  the  Cretan  shore! 

No  more  shall  freedom  smile? 
Shall  Britons  languish,  and  be  men  no  more? 

Since  all  must  life  resign, 
Those  sweet  rewards  which  decorate  the  brave 

'Tis  folly  to  decline, 
And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave. 


§  198.  The  Choice  of  a  Wife  hi/  Cheese. 
Captain  Thompson 

There  liv'd  in  York,  an  age  ago, 
A  man  whose  name  was  Piuuico  : 
He  lov'd  three  sisters  passing  well, 
But  which  the  best  he  could  not  tell. 
These  sisters  three,  divinely  fair, 
Show'd  Pimlico  their  tenderest  care  : 
For  each  was  elegantly  bred, 
And  all  were  much  inclin'd  to  wed ; 


*   Discretionary  or  arbitrary  power. 


And 
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And  all  made  Pimlico  their  choice, 

And  prais'd  him  with  their  sweetest  voice. 

Young  Pirn,  the  gallant  and  the  gay, 

Like  ass  divided  'tween  the  hay, 

At  last  resolv'd  to  gain  his  ease, 

And  choose  his  wife  by  eating  cheese. 

He  wrote  his  card,  he  seal'd  it  up. 

And  said  with  them  that  niq;ht  he'd  sup; 

Desir'd  that  there  might  only  he 

Good  Cheshire  cheese,  and  hut  them  three; 

He  was  resolv'd  to  crown  his  life, 

And  by  that  means  to  fix  his  wife. 

The  girls  were  pleas'd  at  his  conceit ; 

Each  dress'd  herself  divinely  neat ; 

With  faces  full  of  peace  ami  plenty, 

Blooming  with  roses  under  twenty. 

For  surely  Nancy,  Betsy,  Sally, 

Were  sweet  as  lilies  of  the  valley  ; 

But  singly  surely  buxom  Bet 

Was  like  new  hay  and  mignionet; 

But  each  surpass' d  a  poet's  fancy, 

For  that,  of  truth,  was  said  of  Nancy  : 

And  as  for  Sal,  she  vtoas  a  Donna, 

As  fair  as  those  of  old  Cretona,* 

Who  to  Apelles  lent  their  faces 

To  make  up  madam  Helen's  graces. 

To  those  the  gay  divided  l'im 

Came  elegantly  smart  and  trim  : 

When  ev'ry  smiling  maiden,  certain, 
Cut  of  the  cheese  to  try  her  fortune. 

Nancy,  at  once,  not  fearing — caring 

To  show  her  saying  ate  the  paring; 

And  Bet,  to  show  her  gen'rous  mind, 

Cut,  and  then  threw  away  the  rind; 

While  prudent  Sarah,  sure  to  please, 

Like  a  clean  maiden,  scrap'd  the  chesse. 

This  done,  young  Pimlico  replied, 

"Sally  I  now  declare  mv  bride: 

With  Nan  I  can't  mv  welfare  put, 

For  she  has  prov'd  a  dirty  slut : 

And  Betsy,  who  has  par'd  the  rind, 

Would  give  my  fortune  to  the  wind. 

Sally  the  happy  medium  chose, 

And  1  with  Sally  will  repose ; 

She's  prudent,  cleanly  ;  and  the  man 

\Y  ho  fixes  on  a  nuptial  plan 

Can  never  err,  if  he  will  choose 

A  wife  by  cheese — before  he  ties  the  noose." 

§  1Q.Q.  The  Choice.  Pomfret. 

If  Heaven  the  grateful  liberty  would  give, 
That  I  might  choose  my  method  how  to  live, 
And  all  those  hours  propitious  fate  should  lend, 
In  blissful  ease  and  satisfaction  spend  : 

Near  some  fair  town  I'd  have  a  private  seat, 
Built  uniform,  not  little,  nor  too  great : 
Better,  if  on  a  rising  ground  it  stood; 
On  this  side  fields,  on  that  a  neighbouring  wood. 
1 1  should  within  no  other  things  contain, 
But  what  are  useful,  necessary,  plain  : 
Methinks'tis  nauseous,  and  I'll  ne'er  endure 
The  needless  pomp  of  gaudy  furniture. 
A  little  garden,  grateful  to  the  eye, 
Where  a  cool  rivulet  runs  murmuring  by; 


On  whose  delicious  banks  a  stately  row 
Of  shady  limes,  or  sycamores,  should  grow. 
At  th'  end  of  which  a  silent  study  plac'd 
Should  be  with  all  the  noblest  authors grae'dc 
Horace  and  Virgil,  in  whose  mighty  line:. 
Immortal  wit,  and  solid  learning  shim  •>; 
Sharp  Juvenal,  aa  Ovid  too, 

Who  all  the  turn-  of  lores  soft  pJMiirul  knew. 
He  that  with  judgement  reads   bis  charming 

lines, 
In  which  strong  art  with  stronger  nature  joins. 
Must  grant  his  fancy  does  the  best  excel, 
His  thoughts  so  tender,  and  expreiVd  so  well: 
M  ith  all  those  moderns  men  of  steady  sense, 
Esteem'd  for  learning  and  for  eloquence. 
In  some  of  these,  as  fancy  should  advice, 
I'd  always  take  my  morning  exercise: 
For  sure  no  minutes  bring  us  more  content, 
Than  those  in  pleasing  useful  studies  spent. 

I'd  have  a  clear  and  competent  estate, 
That  I  might  live  genteelly,  but  not  great: 
As  much  as  I  could  moderately  spend, 
A  little  more  sometimes  t'  oblige  a  friend. 
Nor  should  the  sons  of  poverty  repine 
Too  much  at  fortune,  they  should  taste  of  mine. 
And  all  that  objects  of  true  pity  were, 
Should  be  relievd  with  what  my  wants  could 

spare : 
For  that  our  Maker  has  too  largely  given, 
Should  be  return'd  in  gratitude  to  Heaven. 
A  frugal  plenty  should  my  table  spread; 
My  friends  with  no  luxurious  dishes  fed: 
Enough  to  satisfy,  and  something  more 
To  feed  the  stranger  and  the  neighbouring  poor. 
Strong  meat  indulges  vice,  and  pampering  food 
Creates  diseases,  and  inflames  the  blood. 
But  what's  sufficient  to  make  nature  strong, 
And  the  bright  lamp  of  life  continue  long, 
I'd  freely  take;  and,  as  I  did  possess, 
The  bounteous  Author  of  my  plenty  bless. 
I'd  have  a  little  vault,  but  always  stor'd 
W  ith  the  best  wine  each  vintage  could  afford. 
Wine  whets  the  wit,  improves  its  native  force, 
And  gives  a  pleasant  flavour  to  discourse  : 
By  making  all  our  spirits  debonair, 
Throws  off  the  lees,  the  sediment  of  care. 
But  as  the  greatest  blessing  Heaven  lends 
May  be  debauch'd,  and  serve  ignoble  ends ; 
So,  but  too  oft,  the  grape's  refreshing  juice 
Does  many  mischievous  effects  produce: 
My  house  should  no  such  rude  disorders  know, 
As  from  high  drinking  consequently  flow; 
Nor  would  I  use  what  was  so  kindly  given, 
To  the  dishonor  of  indulgent  Heaven. 
If  any  neighbour  came,  he  should  be  free, 
Us'd  with  respect,  and  not  uneasy  be, 
In  my  retreat,  or  to  himself  or  roe. 
\\  hat  freedom,  prudence,  and  right  reason  give. 
All  men  may, with  impunity,  receive: 
But  the  least  swerving  from  their  rule's  too 

much ; 
For  what's  forbidden  us,  'tis  death  to  touch. 

That  life  may  be  more  comfortable  yet, 
And  all  my  joys  refin'd,  sincere,  and  grei.t; 


*  Ajelles,  from  five  beautiful  virgins  of  Cretona,  drew  the  beaiuful  Helen. 
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I'd  choose  two  friends,  whose  company  would  be 
A  areat  advance  to  mv  felicity: 
Well-born,  of  humors  suited  to  mv  own, 
Discreet,   and   men   as    weH    as    books    have 

known : 
Brave,  generous,  witty,  and  exactly  free 
From  loose  behaviour,  or  formality: 
Airy  and  prudent ;  merry,  but  not  light ; 
Quick  in  discerning,  and  in  judging  right: 
Secret  they  should  be,  faithful  to  their  trust; 
In    reasoning    cool,    strong,    temperate,    and 

just: 
Obliging,  open,  without  huffing,  brave, 
Brisk  in  gay  talking,  and  in  sober,  grave: 
Close  in  dispute,  but  not  tenacious;  try'd 
Bv  solid  reason,  and  let  that  decide: 
Not  prone  to  lust,  revenge,  or  envious  hate; 
Nor  busy  meddlers  with  intrigues  of  state  : 
Strangers  to  slander,  and  sworn  foes  to  spite ; 
Not  quarrelsome,  but  stout  enough  to  fight: 
Loyal,  and  pious ;  friends  to  Cnesar,  true 
As  dving  martyrs  to  their  Maker  too. 
In  their  society  I  could  not  miss 
A  permanent,  sincere,  substantial  bliss. 

I'd  be  concern'd  in  no  litigious  jar; 
Belov'd  by  all,  not  vainly  popular. 
Whate'er  assistance  I  had  power  to  bring, 
T  oblige  my  country,  or  to  serve  my  king, 
Whene'er  they  call,  I'd  readily  afford 
My  tongue,  my  pen,  my  counsel,  or  my  sword. 
Law-suits  I'd  shun  with  as  much  studious  care 
As  I  would  dens  where  hungry  lions  are ; 
And  rather  put  up  injuries,  than  be 
A  plague  to  him,  who'd  be  a  plague  to  me. 
I  value  quiet  at  a  price  too  great, 
To  give  for  my  revenge  so  dear  a  rate : 
For  what  do  we  bv  all  our  bustle  gain, 
But  counterfeit  delight  for  real  pain! 

If  Heaven  a    date   of   many    years   would 
give, 
Thus  I'd  in  pleasure,  ease,  and  plenty  live. 
And  as  I  near  approach'd  the  verge  of  life, 
Some  kind  gelation  (for  I'd  have  no  wife) 
Should  take  upon  him  all  my  worldly  care, 
Whilst  I  did  for  a  better  state  prepare. 
Then  I'd  not  be  with  any  trouble  vex'd, 
Nor  have  the  evening  of  mv  davs  perplex'd ; 
But,  by  a  silent  and  a  peaceful  death, 
Without  a  sigh  resign  mv  aged  breath, 
And  when  committed  to  the  dust,  I'd  have 
Few  tears,  but  friendly,  dropt  into  my  grave; 
Then  would  my  exit  so  propitious  be, 
All  men  would  wish  to  live  and  die  like  me. 


$  200.  To  my  Candle.       Peter  Pindar. 

Thou  lone  companion  of  the  spectred  night, 
I  wake  amid  thy  friendly-watchful  light, 

To  steal  a  precious  hour  from  lifeless  sleep — 
Hark,   the  wild   uproar  of   the    winds !    and 

hark, 
Hell's  genius  roams  the  regions  of  the  dark, 
And    swells  the  thund'ring  horrors  of  the 
deep. 


From  cloud  to  cloud  the  pale  moon  hurrying 

flies ; 
Now  blacken'd,  and  now  flashing  through  her 

skies, 
But  all  is  silence  here — beneath  thy  beam. 

I  own  I  labor  for  the  voice  of  praise — 
For  who  would  sink  in  dull  oblivion's  stream? 

Who  would  not  live  in  songs  of  distant  days? 
Thus  while  I  wond'ring  pause  o'er  Shakspcare's 

I  mark,  in  visions  of  delight,  the  Sage, 
High  o'er  the  wrecks  of  man,  who  stands 

sublime; 
A  column  in  the  melancholy  waste 
(Its  cities  humbled,  and  its  glories  past), 

Majestic,  'mid  the  solitude  of  time. 
Yet  now  to  sadness  let  me  yield  the  hour- 
Yes,  let  the  tears  of  purest  friendship  show'r. 

I  view,  alas !  what  ne'er  should  die— 
A  form  that  wakes  my  deepest  sigh ; 

A  form  that  feels  of  death  the  leaden  sleep — 
Descending  to  the  realms  of  shade, 
I  view  a  paie-ey'd,  panting  maid, 

I  see  the  Virtues  o'er  their  fav'rite  weep. 

Ah !  could  the  Muse's  simple  pray'r 

Command  the  envied  trump  of  fame, 
Oblivion  should  Eliza  spare: 

A  world  should  echo  with  her  name. 
Art  thou  departing  too,  my  trembling  friend  ? 
Ah  !  draws  thy  little  lustre  to  its  end  ? 

Yes,  on  thy   frame  Fate  too  shall  fix  her 
seal— 
O  let  me,  pensive,  watch  thy  pale  decay; 
How  fast  that  frame,  so  tender,  wears  away; 

How  fast  thy  life  the  restless  minutes  steal ! 

How  slender  now,  alas!  thy  thread  of  fire  ! 
Ah  !  falling,  falling,  ready  to  expire  ! 

In  vain  tby  struggles — all  will  soon  be  o'er. 
At  life  thou  snatchest  with  an  eager  leap: 
Now  round  I  see  thy  flame  so  feeble  creep, 

Faint,  less'ning,  quiv'ring,  glimm'ring — now 
no  more  ! 
Thus  shall  the  sons  of  science  sink  away, 

And  thus  of  beauty  fade  the  fairest  flow'r— 
For  where's  the  giant  who  to  Time  shall  say, 

"Destructive  tyrant,  I  arrest  thy  pow'r?' 


§201.  Presented  together  with  a  Knife  ly  the 
Keu.  Samuel  Bishop,  Head  Master  of  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  School,  to  his  Jflfe  on  her 
Wedding  Day,  which  happened  to  be  ha 
Birth  Day  and  New  Years  Day. 

A  knife,  dear  girl,  cuts  love,  they  say — 
Mere  modish  love  perhaps  it  may; 
For  any  tool  of  any  kind 
Can  sep'rate  what  was  never  join'd. 
The  knife  that  cuts  our  love  in  two 
Will  have  much  tougher  work  to  do: 
Must  cut  your  softness,  worth,  and  spirit 
Down  to  the  vulgar  size  of  merit ; 
To  level  yours  with  modern  taste, 
Must  cut  a  world  of  sense  to  waste ; 
And  from  your  single  beauty's  store, 
Clip  what  would  dizen  out  a  score. 

The 
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The  self-same  blade  from  me  must  sever 
Sensation,  judgement,  sight  for  everl 
All  memr'y  of  endearments  past, 
AH  hope  of  comforts  long  to  last, 
All  that  makes  fourteen  years  with  \ou 
A  summer — and  a  short  one  too  : 
All  that  affection  feels  and  fears, 
When  hours,  without  you,  seem  like  years. 
Till  that  be  done  (and  I'd  as  soon 
Believe  this  knife  will  clip  the  moon) 
Accept  my  present  undeterr'd, 
And  leave  their  proverbs  to  the  herd. 
If  in  a  kiss — delicious  treat ! 
Your  lips  acknowledge  the  receipt; 
Love,  fond  of  such  substantial  fare, 
And  proud  to  play  the  glutton  there. 
All  thoughts  of  cutting  will  disdain. 
Save  only — *  cut  and  come  again.' 


§  202.     By  the  same,  with  a  Ring. 
*  Thee,  Mary,  with  this  ring  I  wed,' 
So  sixteen  years  ago  I  said — 
Behold  another  ring !  *  For  what  ?' 
To  wed  thee  o'er  again — why  not  ? 

With  the  first  ring  I  married  youth, 
Grace,  beauty,  innocence,  and  truth  : 
Taste  long  admir'd,  sense  long  rever'd  : 
And  all  my  Molly  then  appear'd. 

If  she,  by  merit  since  disclos'd, 
Prov'd  twice  the  woman  I  suppos'd, 
I  plead  that  double  merit  now, 
To  justify  a  double  vow. 

Here  then  to-day  (with  faith  as  sure, 
With  ardour  as  intense  and  pure, 
As  when  amidst  the  rites  divine 
I  took  thy  troth,  and  plighted  mine) 
To  thee,  sweet  girl,  my  second  ring, 
A  token  and  a  pledge  I  bring ; 
With  this  I  wed,  till  death  us  part, . 
Thy  riper  virtues  to  my  heart ; 
These  virtues,  which,  before  untry'd, 
The  wife  has  added  to  the  bride  • 
Those  virtues,  whose  progressive  claim, 
Endearing  wedlock's  very  name, 
My  soul  enjoys,  my  song  approves, 
For  conscience'  sake,  as  well  as  love's. 

Fot  why  ? — They  show  me  hour  by  hour 
Honor's  high  thought,  affection's  pow'r, 
Discretion's  deed,  sound  judgement's  sentence ; 
And  teach  me  all  things — but  repentance. 


§  203.     The  Family  Fireside.       Bishop. 
'  Home's  home,   however  homely,'    wisdom 

says, 
And  certain  is  the  fact,  though    coarse  the 

phrase  : 
To'prove  it,  if  it  need  a  proof  at  all, 
Mark  what  a  train  attends  the  Muse's  call ; 
And  as  she  leads  the  ideal  group  along, 
Let  your  own  feelings  realize  the  song. 

Clear  then  the    stage!    no  scen'ry  we  re- 
quire, 
Save  the  snug  circle  round  the  parlour  fire  ; 
And  enter  marshall'd  in  procession  fair 
Each    happier    influence    that    predominates 
there. 


First  love,  by  friendship  mcllow'd  into  bliss. 
Lights  the  glad  glow,  and  sanctifies  the  kiss; 
W  lien  fondly  welcoin'd  to  the  accustom'd  seat 
In    sweet    complaisance    wife    and    husband 

meet, 
Look  mutual  pleasure,  mutual  purpose  share, 
Repose  from  labors,  but  unite  in  care- 
Ambition  ! — does  ambition  there  reside? 
Yes  ! — when  the  boy  in  manly  mood  astride, 
Of  headstrong  prowess  innocently  vain, 
Canters,  the  jockey  of  his  father's  cane. 
While  emulation  in  the  daughter's  heart 
Bears  a  more  mild,  tho'  not  less  powerful  part ; 
With    zeal    to    shine    her    fluttering    bosom 

warms, 
And  in  the  romp  the  future  housewife  forms. 
Or  both  perchance  to  graver  sport  incline, 
And  art  and  genius  in  their  pastime  join, 
This  the  cramp  riddle's  puzzling  knot  invents. 
That  rears  aloit  the  card-built  tenements. 
Think  how  joy  animates  intense  though  meek 
The  fading  roses  on  the  grandame  cheek, 
When  proud  the  frolic  progeny  to  survey. 
She  feels  and  owns  an  interest  in  their  play, 
Adopts  each  wish  their  wayward  whims  un- 
fold, 
And  tells  at  every  call,   the  story  ten  time* 
told. 
Good-humoured  dignity  endears  meanwhile 
The  narrative  grandsire's  venerable  style. 
If  haply  feats  achiev'd  in  prime  of  youth, 
Or  pristine  anecdote,  or  historic  truth, 
Or  maxim  shrewd,  "or  admonition  bland,   ■ 
Affectionate  attention's  ear  command. 
To  such  society,  so  form'd,  so  blest, 
Time,    Thought,    Remembrance,    all  impart 

a  zest, 
And  Expectation,  day  by  day,  more  bright, 
Round  every  prospect  throws  increasing  light. 
The    simplest    comforts    act    with    strongest 

force ; 
Wrhate'er    can    give    them,    can   improve,  of 
course. 
All  this  is  common-place,  you'll  tell  me  :— 
True ! 
WThat  pity  'tis  not  common  fashion  too. 
Roam  as  we  will,  plain  sense  at  last  will  find 
'Tis  only  seeking — u-hat  we  left  behind. 
If  individual  good  engage  our  hope, 
Domestic  virtues  give  the  largest  scope  ; 
If  plans  of  public  eminence  we  trace, 
Domestic  virtues  are  its  surest  base. 
Would  great  example  make  these  truths  more 

clear, 
The  greatest  of  examples  shall  appear. 

Is  there  a  man  whom  general  suffrage  owns 
An  honour  to  the  majesty  of  thrones  ? 
Is  there  a  man  whom  general  love's  acclaim 
Greets  with  each  noblest    and   each  dearest 

name? 
He,  'midst  the  glare  of  state,  and  pomp  of 

power, 
Courts  the  soft  sympathies  of  the  family  hour ; 
Not  less  illustrious  at  his  own  fireside, 
By  private  merit's  sterling  standard  tried,  [spring. 
Than  when  the  cares  from  royal  worth  that 
Call  forth  the  people's  father,  and  the  kins. 

"§  204. 
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§204.    Flowm. 


Bimiop. 


Uxequal  to  my  theme  with  desperate  feet 

I  -ought  the  Mute's  bow'r ; 
Anxious  to  see  though  all  ashnm'd  to  meet 

Some  bland  inspiring  power  ; 
When  fleet  along  the  risn  _ 

The  queen  fair  Fancy  post ; 
And  through  her  rainl>ou-tiri_<  d  veil 

A  glance  benignant  cast ! 
Then  beck'ning  to  a  secret  glade, 

"  Come  see,"  she  cry  d,  "  the  train, 
Who  own  beneath  this  mystic  shade, 

My  visionary  reign  !" 
Proud  to  obey  the  glad  command, 

I  took  with  awe  my  stand  : 

Meanwhile,  in  many  a  varying  vest 
Of  rich  expression  aptly  dress'a, 
Ideal  myriads  seem'd  to  rove 
Promiscuous  through  thecultur'd  grove  : 
And  each,  as  inbred  impulse  led, 
From  everv  flow'r-embroider'd  bed 
Some  certain  plant,  whose  blossoms  rose 
Significantly  pleasing,  chose. 

With  frank,  firm  look,  and  light  though  steady 
tread 

Came  Courage  first,  and  cropt  a  dew-charg'd 
Rose; 
For  in  the  tender  rose  might  best  be  read 

His  very  essence — bloom  that  gently  glows 
lmpell'd  by  gentle  breath — prone  to  dispense 

To  all,  sweetness,  yet  alert  to  show, 
If  rash  invasion  ruder  deeds  commence, 

That  warm  resentment  points  a  thorn  below. 

Retiring  from  the  public  eye 

The  maiden  meek  Hnmility 

Was  seen  to  turn  with  mildest  grace 

To  heav'n  her  thoughts,  to  earth  her  face ; 

And  all  unconscious  what  fair  fame 

Merit  like  hers  might  well  assume, 
Prcferr'd  to  even-  juster  claim 

The  lowly  Daisy's  simple  bloom. 

Some  bauble  each  moment  arranging, 

Admiring,  exploding,  or  changing, 

The    coquet    Affectation    skimin'd    wantonly 

by; 
On  her  breast  a  Narcissus  she  bore, 
As  if  with  Narcissus  of  yore. 

Heedless  of  the  scorner's  joke, 
Smiling  at  the  ruffian's  stroke, 
Persevering  Patience  stood, 
Conqu'rir.g  evil  still  with  good  ! 
Rinding  for  her  brow  the  while 
Artless  wreaths  of  Camomile, 
Hardy  plant  whose  vigorous  shoot 
Springs  beneath  the  tramplcr's  foot- 
Pure  constant  Love  ( whose  hallow' d  fires 
Time  still  exalts,  and  truth  inspires, 

In  spite  of  absence,  grief,  or  pain) 
Approv'd  the  faithful  Marigold, 
\\  hose  leaves  their  saffron  blaze  unfold, 

When  first  the  sun  asserts  his  reign, 
Hail  his  glad  progress  through  the  day, 
Close  gradual  with  his  parting  ray, 

Nor  open,  till  he  shine*  again. 


Superstition   came   telling  her   steps    and   her 
beads, 
Like  Jack-in-a-Bush  hung    all  over    with 
green, 
Agnus  Cast  us  by  wholesale  she  cull'd  from  the 
meads, 
And  stuck  with  due  care  Holy  Thistle  be- 
tween : 
A  chaplet  of  Monkshood  she  pluck'd  for  her 

head, 
And  Rosemary  sprigs  for  the  graves  of  the  dead. 
Tiptoe  o'er  the  level  plain, 

Ardent  Hope  all  panting  flew  ; 
Prompt  her  eager  eve  to  strain 

Far  beyond  the  present  view  ; 
Quick  from  hint  to  hint  to  stray, 

She  the  Primrose  held  most  dear; 
First-born  of  returning  May, 
Promise  of  the  future  year. 
Ill-nature  to  a  corner  stole, 
And  taught  her  bloodshot  eyes  to  roll, 

As  if  she  long'd  to  blight 
Each  flower  of  happier  scent  and  hue, 
For  none  she  chose  of  all  that  grew 

Save  pois'nous  Aconite. 
Hand  in  hand,  for  they  never  asunder  are  seen, 
All  cheerful  their  features,  all  easy  their  mien. 

Contentment  and  Innocence  tnpt  it  along; 
By  the  soft  virgin  Snow-drop  was  Innocence 

known  : 
Contentment  took  Heart-ease,  and  call'd  it  her 
own ; 
Nor  envied  the  great,  nor  the  gay  in    the 
throng. 

The  throng!    just  hint  to  wild  conceit  like 

mine ; 
Why,  what  a  wreath  had  I  begun  to  twine  ! 
Indulgent  as  she  was,  methinks  I  hear 
Ev'n  Fancy's  self  now  whisper  in  my  ear, 
"  Quit  ere  'tis  tedious,  quit  the  flowing  n 
Nor  what  was  meant  a  nosegay,  make  a  load" 


§  205.     To  a   Young  Lady,  v'dh  a  Copy  oj 
Muores  Fublcs.  Bishop. 

Books,  my  dear  girl,  when  well  design'd. 
Are  moral  maps  of  human  kind  ; 
Where,  sketch'd  before  judicious  eyes, 
The  road  to  worth  and  wisdom  lies. 
Serene  Philosophy  portrays 
The  steep,  the  rough,  the  thorny  ways  : 
Cross  woods  and  wilds,  the  learned  tribe, 
A  dark  and  doubtful  path  describe  : 
But  Poesy  her\otaries  leads 
O'er  level  lawns,  and  verdant  meads ; 
And  if,  perchance,  in  sportful  vein, 
Through  Fable's  scenes  she  guides  her  train, 
All  is  at  once  enchanted  ground, 
All  Fancy's  garden  glitters  round. 

I,  Sally  !   (who  shall  long  to  see, 
In  you,  how  good  your  sex  can  be,) 
Before  you  range  with  curious  speed. 
Where  cr  that  garden's  beauties  lead ; 

And 
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And  mark  how  Moore  could  once  display, 
A  scene  so  varied,  and  so  gay  ! 
Beg  you,  for  introduction's  sake, 
A  short  excursive  trip  to  take, 
O'er  one  poor  plat,  unlike  the  rest. 
Which  my  more  humble  care  hath  drest ; 
"Where  if  a  little  flowret  Linus, 
From  pure  affection's  root  it  grows. 

V  \  irzin  rose,  in  all  the  pride 
Of  spring's  luxuriant  blushes  dy'd, 
Above  the  vulgar  flow'rs  was  rais'd, 
And  with  excess  of  lustre  blaz'd. 
In  full  career  of  heedless  play, 
(  'hance  brought  a  Butterfly  that  way  j 
She  stoppd  at  once  her  giddy  flight, 
Proud  on  so  sweet  a  spot  to  light ; 
Spread  wide  her  plumage  to  the  sun, 
And  thus  in  fancy-strain  begun  : 
*'  Why  but  to  soften  my  repose, 
Could  nature  rear  so  bright  a  rose  ? 
Why  but  on  roses  to  recline, 
Make  forms  so  delicate  as  mine? 
"Kate  destin'd  by  the  same  decree, 
Me  for  the  rose — the  rose  for  me  1" 

A  tiny  Bug,  who  close  between 
Tli'  unfolding  bloom  had  lurk'd  unseen, 
Heard,  and  in  angry  tone  address'd 
This  rude  invader  of  his  rest : 
•  For  thee,  consummate  tool,  the  rose! 
No — to  a  nobler  end  it  blows  : — • 
The  velvet  o'er  its  foliage  spread, 
Secures  to  me  a  downy  bed  : 
So  thick  its  crowding  leaves  ascend 
To  hide,  to  warm  me,  and  defend. 
For  me  those  odours  they  exhale, 
Which  scent  at  second-hand  the  gale ; 
And  give  such  things  as  thee  to  share 
What  my  superior  claim  can  spare !" 

While  thus  the  quarrel  they  pursu'd, 
A  Bee  the  petty  triflers  view'd ; 
For  once  reluctant  rais'd  frer  head 
A  moment  from  her  toil,  and  said, 
"  Cease,  abject  an'maU,  to  contest! 
They  claim  things  most  who  use  them  best. 
Would  nature  finish  works  like  these, 
That  butterflies  might  bask  at  ease  ? 
Or  bugs  intrenqh'd  in  splendor  lie, 
Born  but  to  crawl,  and  dose,  and  die? 
The  rose  you  vainly  ramble  o'er, 
Breathes  balmy  dews  from  ev'ry  pore ; 
Which  yield  their  treasur'd  sweets  alone 
To  skill  and  labor  like  my  own  : 
With  sense  as  keen  as  yours,  I  trace 
The  expanding  blossom's  glossy  grace ; 
Its  shape,  its  fragrance,  and  its  hue, 
But  while  I  trace,  improve  them  too : 
Still  taste ;  but  still  from  hour,  to  hour 
Bear  home  new  honey  from  the  flow'r." 

Conceit  may  read  for  mere  pretence, 
For  mere  amusement,  indolence ; 
True  spirit  deems  no  study  right, 
Till  profit  dignify  delight. 


§206.     Th*  Library.        Bishop. 

Hail!  Contemplation!  grave  majestic  dame. 
In  thee  glad  Science  greets  h  parents  name : 
Thine   is   each   art  of   speech,  each  rapt'rous 

strain, 
The  Graces  lead,  the  Virtues  fill  thy  train ! 
From  all  of  evil,  life  or  dreads  or  knows. 
Its  real  trifles,  and  its  fancied  woes, 
O  lead  thy  votary  !  pensive,  yet  serene, 
To  some  lone  seat,  thy  favorite,  hallow 'd  scenr, 
Where  his  calm   breast  may  every  pow'r  em- 
ploy, 
Feel  self-born  peace  and  independent  joy. 
And  sec  !  the  Library  my  steps  invites; 
Fraught  with  true  profit  and  with  [jure  d^ 

lights : 
Calls  to  a  feast,  whose  elegance  and  love, 
The  man  must  relish,  and  the  heart  approve. 

How  awful  is  the  spot! — each  honor'd  narner 
Each  theme  of  modern  praise,  and  early  fami 
Bards,   statesmen,    sages,    lov'd,     rever'd,    rtd- 

mir'd, 
Whom   sense   enlighten'd    and    whom   glorf 

fir'd, 
Rise  to  my  view,  stiil  sweet,  still  great,  still 

bold, 
Alive  in  pow'r,  and  active,  as  of  old. 
Yes !  wasteful  time !   here,  here,  thy  rage  is 

vain ! 
Away!  fond  boaster!  Genius  scorns  thy  reign. 
The  poet   here,   whom  gen'rous    transport 

rais'd, 
Survives  coeval  with  the  worth  n£  prais'd. 
If  deeds  exalted  gave  his  breast  to  glow, 
Or  pity  bade  him  sympathize  with  woe  ; 
If  sweetly  soft  he  chose  the  lover's  part. 
Or  truth  to  satire  urg'd  his  hones',  heart; 
His  verse  still  lives,  his  sentiment  still  warms, 
His  lyre  still  warbles,  and  his  wit  still  charms- 
Here  by  the  past  to  form  the  rising  age, 
The  grave  historian  spreads  his  ample  page; 
Whose  faithful  care  preserves  the  hero's  fame, 
Or  damns  to  infamy  the  traitor's  name  ; 
Whose  records  bid  fair  virtue  ever  live, 
And  mare  immortal  in  the  life  they  give. 
Here   the   firm  patriot,  on  whose  winning 

tongue 
The  s,novv-soft  dews  of  mild  persuasion  hung. 
Who  knew  to  lead  in  spirit,  and  control 
The  ductile  passions,  and  usurp  the  soul ; 
Still  pleads,  still  rules;  now  lively,  now  se- 
vere, 
Exalts  the  purpose,  or  commands  the  tear. 

Here  the  firm  friends  of  science,  and  of  man. 
Who  taught  new  arts,  or  open'd  nature's  plan  ; 
Who  each  improv'd,  or  drew  from  both  com- 

bin'd, 
Health  to  the  body,  vigor  to  the  mind  ; 
Who  bade  mankind  to  nobler  aims  arise, 
More  good,  more  just,  more  happy,  or  more 

wise ; 
Shine,   deathless,  as  the  bliss   their  toil  pro- 

cur'd, 
While  mem'ry  pays  the  debt  desert  ensur'd. 

In 
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In  such  lov'd  sport  ("if  fortune  deign'd  to 

smile), 
Calm  let  me  live,  and  ev'ry  care  beguile  ; 
Hold  converse  with  the  great  of  ever)'  time, 
The  learn'd  of  ev'ry  class — the  good  of  ev'ry 

clime. 
There  better  still,  as  wiser  grow :  and  there 
(Tis  just  ambition,  though  'tis  hopeless  pray'r) 
Still  found  like  them,  on  real  worth  my  claim, 
And  catch  their  merit  to  partake  their  fame. 


§  *07.     Water.    Bishop. 
If  right  «f>f«-ov  ytaj  Pindar  sings, 
That  simple  Water  is  the  best  of  things, 
Would  Water-poets  were  the  best  of  bards  ! 
But,  Oh  !  that  chance  is  not  upon  the  cards ! 
Vain  were  th'  attempt  such  logic  to  apply  j 
My  verse  would  give  my  arguments  the  lie. — 
Yet  what  I  can  I  will : — not  he  whose  lyre 
Leads  on  the  Aonian  mount  the  sister  choir, 
(Though  all  the  inspiring  potions  he  explore. 
From  Water  up  to  Nectar)  can  no  more. 
From  earth's  deep  wound — for  earth  their  store 

supplies — 
Through  countless  pores  the  moist  effluvia  rise, 
Distinct  below,  where  oozing  strata  shed 
Drop  after  drop  ;  till  from  their  humid  bed 
Th'  emergent  vapors  steam  ;  and  as  they  go, 
Condense,  incorporate,  extend,  and  flow. 
—Thanks,  kind  Philosophy !  whose  lore  pro- 
found 
Thus  helps  me  bring  mv  Water  above  ground. 
Henceforth  to  trace  it,  little  will  suffice, 
Obvious  to  common  sense,  and  common  eyes. 

If  in  the  mental  calm  of  joy  serene, 
I  seek,  through  fancy's  aid,  the  sylvan  scene, 
There  Water  meets  me,  by  the  pebbled  side 
Of  sedgv-fringed  brooks,  expanding  wide 
In  dimpled  eddies — or  with  murmurs  shrill, 
Running  sweet  nnisons,  where  responsive-  still 
In  cadence  meet,  impending  aspens  hail 
Heav'n's  mildest  breath,  soft  quiv'ring  to  the 

gale. 
Too  charming  visions  of  intense  delight ! 
Why  ?  whither  vanish  ye  ?  Her  eagle  flight 
Fancy  renews  ;  and  full  athwart  mine  eye 
Thrown  an  enormous  cataract : — from  on  high, 
In  awful  stillness  deep'ning  Waters  glide, 
E'en  to  the  rude  jock's  ridge  abrupt,  then  slide 
Pond'rous  down,  down  the  void;    and  pitch 

below 
In   thunders: — Dash'd  to   foam,  awhile  they 

know 
No  certain  current ;  till  again  combin'd, 
In  boiling  tides  along  the  waves  they  wind. 
Oh !    bear  me  hence,    where  Water's   force 

displays 
More  u-,eful  energy  ;  where  classic  praise 
Adorns  the  names  of  chiefs  long  dead,  who 

brought 
Through  channel'd  rocks  concentring  streams, 

and  taught 
One  aqueduct  divided  lands  to  lave, 
And  hostile   realms   to  drink    one    common 


But  soft— methinks  some  horrid  sounds  I 
hear ! 
What  throbbing  passion  speaks? — 'Tis  fear, 

'tis  fear. 
Water  where  yonder  spout  to  heav'n  ascends, 
Rides  in  tremendous  triumphs ;  Ocean  bends ; 
And  ruin  raising  high  her  baleful  head, 
Broods  o'er  the  waste,  the  bursting  mass  will 
spread. 
Enough  of  wat'ry  wonders : — all-dismav'd 
E'en  Fancy  starts  at  forms  herself  hath  made. 
Let  them  whom  terror  can  inspire,  pursue 
Themes  too  terrific  :  I  with  humble  view, 
Retire  unequal,  nor  will  e'er  again 
To  Water's  greater  works  devote  my  strain  ; 
Content  to  praise  it,  when  with  gentle  sway, 
Profuse  of  nth  increase,  it  winds  its  way 
Through  the  parch' d  glebe ;  or  fills  with  influ- 
ence bland 
The  cup  of  temperance,  in  the  peasant's  hand. 


§208.     On  Instruments  of  Music.       Bishop. 
Where  health  and  high  spirits  awaken  the 
morn, 
And  dash  through  the  dews  that  impe&rl  the 
rough  thorn, 
To  shouts  and  to  cries 
Shrill  Echo  replies, 
While  the  horn  prompts  the  shout,  and  the 
shout  greets  the  horn. 

Loud  across  the  upland  ground, 
Sweetly  mellowing  down  the  vale, 

The  changeful  bells  ring  jocund  round 
Whqre  jOy  bestrides  the  gale  ; 

Herald  eager  to  proclaim 

The  lover's  bliss,  or  hero's  fame. 

Shall  the  fiddle's  sprightly  strain, 
In  pleasure's  realms  our  feet  detain, 
Where  youth  and  beauty,  in  the  dance, 
Borrow  new  charms  from  elegance  ? 
Or  shall  we  stray, 

Where  stately  through  the  public  way, 
Amidst  the  trumpet's  clangors,  and  th'  acclaim 

Of  civic  zeal,  in  long  procession  move 
Nobles  and  chiefs  of  venerable  fame  ; 

Or  haply  sovereign  majesty  displays 

To  public  view  the  lustre  of  its  rays, 
And  proves  at  once,  and  wins,  a  nation's  love  ? 

Hark  !  how  the  solemn  organ  calls 

Attention's  sober  ears  to  hallow'd  walls, 
Where  meek,  yet  warm,  beneath  the  temple's 

Devotion  seeks,  with  stedfast  eyes,      [shade. 
The  God  whose  glories  every  gloom  pervade. 

To  whom  for  ever  prayer  is  made, 
And  daily  praises  rise. 
What  notes,  in  swiftest  cadence  running, 

Through  many  a  maze  of  varied  measure. 
Mingled  by  the  master's  cunning, 

Give  th'  alarm  to  festive  pleasure? 
Cambria,  'twas  thy  harps  of  old 

Each  gallant  heart's  recess  explor'd, 
Announcing  feats  of  chieftains  bold, 

To  grace  the  hospitable  board. 
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Mark  how  the  soldier's  eye 

Looks   proud  defiance !  How  his  heart   heats 

high, 
With  glondus  expectation  !  What  inspires, 

What  iai^  his  martial  fires? 

What  but  the  power  of  sound  ? 
The  clam'roufi  drama  liis  anxious  ardor  raise, 

His  blood  Bows  quicker  round  ; 
At  once  he  hears,  he  levels,  enjoys,  obeys. 

Where  gathering  storms  incessant  lour, 
And  niggard  nature  chills  th'  abortive  grain, 

From  her  bleak  heights  see  Scotland  pour 
Blithe  lads  and  lasses  trim;  a  hardy  train, 

Down  the  crag,  and  o'er  the  lea, 

Following  still  with  hearty  glee, 

The  bagpipe's  mellow  minstrelsy  . 

Where  cloudless  suns,  with  glowing  dies, 
Tinge  Italy's  serener  skies, 
Soft  the  winding  lawns  along 
The  lover's  lute  complains  ; 
While  ling'ring  Echo  learns  the  son  . 

Gives  it  the  woods;   and,  loth  to  lose 

One  accent  of  the  impassioned  muse, 

Bids  woods  return  it  to  the  plains. 

Time  was  when,  streteh'd  beneath  the  beechen 
shade, 
The  simple  shepherd  warbled  bis  sweet  lay  ; 
I.ur'il  to  his  rustic  reed,  the  gentle  maid 
Welcom'd  the  mom,  and  caroll'd  down  the 
day. 
Win  do  our  swains  depart  from  ancient  lore? 
Why  sounds  no  pastoral  reed  on  Britain's  shore? 
— The  innocence  which  tun'd  it  is  no  more! 


§20().    The  Art of  Dancing.     Inscribed  to  the 
Jit.  Honorable  the  Lady  Fanny  Fielding. 

In  the  smooth  dance  to  move  with  graceful 
mien, 
Easy  with  care,  and  sprightly,  though  serene, 
To  mark   th'  instructions  echoing  strains  con- 
vey. 
And  with  just  steps  each  tuneful  note  obey, 
I  teach  ;  be  present,  all  ye  sacred  choir, 
Blow   the  soft    lute,  and   strike  the  sounding 

lyre ; 
When  Fielding  hids,  your  kind  assistance  bring, 
And  at  her  feet  the  lowly  tribute  fling; 
Oh,  may  her  eves  (to  her  this  verse  is  dwe) 
What  ,lrst  themselves  inspir'd  vouchsafe  to  view. 
Hail,  loftiest  art !   thou  canst  all  hearts  ensnare, 
And  make  the  fairest  still  appear  more  fair; 
Beauty  can  little  execution  do, 
Unless  she  borrows  half  her  charms  from  you! 
Few,  like  Pygmalion,  doat  on  lifeless  charms, 
Or  care  to  clasp  a  statue  in  their  arms; 
But  breasts  of  Hint  must  melt  with  fierce  desire, 
When  art  and  motion  wake  the  sleeping  lire. 
A  Venus  drawn  by  great  Apelles'  hand. 
May  for  a  while  our  wond'ring  eyes  command  ; 
But  =ull,  tho'  form'd  with  all  the  pow'ra  of  art, 
The  lifeless  piece  can  never  warm  the  heart : 
So  fair  a  nymph,  perhaps,  may  please  the  eye, 
Whilst  all  her  beauteous  limbs  unactive  lie; 
But  when  her  charms  are  in  the  dance  displayed, 
Then  every  heart  adores  the  lovely  maid; 


This  sets  her  beauty  in  the  fairest  light, 

And  shows  each  grace  in  full  perfection  bright; 

Then,  as  she  turns  around,  from  every  part, 

Like  porcupines,  she  sends  a  piercing  dart: 

In  vain,  alas !    the  fond  spectator  tries 

To  shun  the  pleasing  dangers  of  the  e\ 

For,  Parthian-like,  she  wounds  as  sure  behind 

With  flowing  curl-,  on  ivory  neck  reclin'd. 

Whether  her  Steps  the  minuet's  mazes  trace, 

Or  the  slow  Louv  re's  more  majestic  pace  ; 

Whether  the  rigadooD  employs  her  care, 

Or  sprightly  jig  displays  the  nimble  fair; 

At  ev'rv  step  new  beauties  we  explore, 

And  worship  now  what  weadinir'd  before. 

So  when  ZEneas,  in  theTyrian  grove; 

Fair  Venus  met,  the  charming  queen  of  love, 
The   beauteous   goddess,   whilst    unmov'd    she 

stood, 
Seem'd  some  fair  nymph,   the  guardian  of  the 

wood  ; 
But  when  she  tnuv'd,  at  once  her  heavenly  mien, 
And   graceful    step,    confess'd  bright   beauty's 

queen : 
New  glories  o'er  her  form  each  moment  rise, 
And  all  the  goddess  opens  to  his  eyes. 

Now  hate,  nivinuse,  pursue  thy  destin'd  way; 
What  dresses  best  become  the  dancer  say; 
The  rules  of  dress  forget  not  to  impart, 
A  lesson  precious  to  the  dancing  art. 

The  soldier's  scarlet  glowing  from  afar, 
Shows  that  his  bloody  occupation's  war; 
Whilst  the  lawn  band,  beneath  the  double  chin, 
As  plainly  speaks  divinity  within  ; 
The   milk-maid  safe  through  driving  rains  and 

snows, 
Wrapp'd  in  her  cloak,  and  propp'd  on  pattens 

goes  : 
Whilst  the  soft  belle,  immur'd  in  velvet  chair, 
Needs  but  the  silken  shoe,  and  trusts  her  bos'> 

bare. 
The  woolly  drab,   and  English  broad-cloth 

warm,  [storm ; 

Guard   well  the    horseman   from   the  beating 
But  load  the  dancer  with  too  great  a  weight. 
And  call  from  every  pore  the  dewy  sweat. 
Rather  let  him  his  active  limbs  display 
In  camblets  thin,  or  glossy  paduasoy. 
Let  no  unwieldy  pride  his  shoulders  press, 
But  airy,  li^ht,  and  easy,  be  his  dress ; 
Thin  be  his  yielding  sole,  and  low  his  heel, 
So  shall  he  nimbly  bound,  and  safely  wheel. 

But  let  not  precepts  known  my  verse  prolong, 
Precepts  which  use  will  better  teach  than  song; 
For  why  should  I  the  gallant  spark  command, 
With  clean  white  gloves  to  fit  his  ready  hand? 
Or  in  his  fob  enlivening  spirits  wear, 
And  puogeht salts  to  raise  the  fainting  fair? 
Or  hint  the  swerd  that  dangles  at  his  side, 
Should  from  its  silken  bandage  be  untied? 

Why  should  my  lay  s  the  youthful  tribe  advise, 
Lest  snowy  clouds  from  out  their  wigs  arise? 
So  shall  their  partners  mourn  their  laces  spoil'd, 
And  shining  silks  with  greasy  powder  soil'd. 
Nor  need  I,  sure,  bid  prudent  youths  beware, 
Lest  with  erected  tongues  their  buckles  stare  : 
The  pointed  steel  shall  oft  their  stocking  rend, 
And  oft  the  approaching  petticoat  offend. 

3F  And 
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An;]  now,  \e  youthful  fair.  I  sing  to  you, 
With  pleasing  smiles  my  ireful  labors  i 
lor  you  ilu-  silk-worms  fine-wrought  webs  dis- 
play, 


An  1  lab' ring  spin  their  little  lives  away  ; 

you  bright  gems  with  radiant  colors  glow, 
Fair  as  the  dies  tint  paint  the  heavenly  how  ; 
For  you  the  sea  resigns  its  pearly  store, 
And  earth  unlocks  her  mines  of  treasur'd  ore; 
In  vain  yet  nature  thus  her  gifts  best 
I  nless  \oursclves  with  art  those  gifts  dispose. 
Yet  think  not,  nymphs,  that  in  the  ghtt'ring 

One  form  of  dress  prescrib'd  can  suit  with  all; 
One  brightest  shines  when  wealth  and  art  com- 
bine 
To  make  the  rlnish'd piece  completely  fine: 
V\  hen  least  adorn'd,  another  steals  our  heart-, 
And  rich  in  native  beauties,  wants  not  arts. 
Ju  some  are  such  resistless  graces  found, 
That  in  all  dresses  they  are  sure  to  wound  ; 
Their  perfect  forms  alf  foreign  aids  despise, 
Andgems  but  borrow  lustre  from  their  eve-. 
Le"  t'ne  lair  nymph,  in  whose  plump  check  is 
seen 
A  constant  blush,  be  clad  in  cheerful  green; 
in  such  a  dress  the  sportive  sea-nvmphs  go, 
So  in  their  grassy  beds  fresn  roses  blow  : 
The  lass  whose  skin  is  like  the  hazel  brown, 
^\  ith  brighter  yellow  should  o'ercomcher  own; 
While  maids  grown  pale  with    sickness  or  de- 
spair, 
The  sable's  mournful  dye  should  choose  to  wear ; 
So  t'ne  pale  moon  still  shines  with  purest  tight, 
C  loth'd  in  the  dusky  mantle  of  the  night. 

But  far  from  you  be  all  those  treach'rous  arts, 
That    wound    with   painted    charms    unwary 

hearts; 
Dancing's  a  tombstone  that  true  beantv  trios, 
Nor  sutfitr,  charms  that  nature's  hand  denies  I 
though  for  a  while  we  may  with  wonder  view 
'1  he  rosy  blush  and  skin  of  lovely  hue, 
Yet  soon  the  dance  will  cau«e  the  cheeks  to 

glow, 
And  melt  the  waxen  lips  and  neck  of  snow. 
So  shine  the  fields  in  icy  letters  bound, 
W  hilst  frozen  gems  bespangle  all  the  ground  ; 
Thro'  the  clear  crystal  of  the  glitt'ring  snow, 
With  scarlet  die  the  blushing  hawthorn-  glow; 

:i  i he  plains  unnumbered  glories  rise, 
And  anew  bright  creation  charms  our  eves, 
'1  ill  Zephyr  breathes,  then  all  at  once  decay 
;.!cndid  scenes,  the  glories  fade  away; 
'I  ;ie  fields  resign  the  beauties  not  their  own, 
And    all   their    snowy    charms    run   trickling 
down. 
Djre  I  in  such  momentous  points  advise, 
I  should  condemn  the  hoop's  enormous  size. 
Oj  ..!  >  I  speak  by  long  experience  found  : 
Oft  have  1  trod  th'  unrneasurable  round, 
And  mourn'd  my  shins  bruis'd  black  with  many 

a  wound. 
Nor   should   the    tighten'd   stays,   too   straitly 

laced 
In  whalebone  bondage,  gall  the  slender  waist; 
Nor  Waving  lappets  should  the  dancing  fair, 
Nor  ruffles  edged  with  dangling  fringes,  wear : 


Oft  will  the  cobweb-ornaments  catch  hold 
On  the  approaching  button  rough withgoldj 

\or  force,  nor  art,  can  then  the  bonds  divide, 
When  once  th'  entangled  Gordiau  knot  is  tied: 
So  the  unhapp)  pair,  by  Hymen's  pow'r 
Together  join  d  in  some  ill-fated  hour, 
The  more  thev  strhe  their  freedom  to  regain, 
The  faster  binds  th'  indissoluble  chain. 

Let  each  fair  maid,  who  fears  to  be  disgraced, 
Ever  be  sure  to  tie  her  garter  fast, 
Lest  the  loose  string,  amidst  the  public  ball, 
A  wish'd-for   prize  to   some  proud  fop  should 

fall, 
Who  the  rich  treasure  shall  triumphant  show, 
And  with  warm   blushes  cause  her  cheek    to 
glow. 
But  vet  (as  Fortune  by  the  self-same  ways 
She  humbles  many,  some  delights  to  raise) 
It  happen'd  once,  a  fair  illustrious  dame 
Bv  such  neglect  acquired  immortal  fame: 
And  thence  the  radiant  siar  and  garter  blue, 
Britannia's  noble  grace,  if  fame  says  true; 
Hence  still,  Plantagcnet,  thy  beauties  bloom, 
Though    long  since  moulder' d    in  the  dusky 

tomb; 
Still  thy  lost  girteris  thy  so\ercici;n's  care, 
And  what  each  royal  breast  is  proud  to  wear. 
Hut  iet  me  now  m\  lovely  charge  remind, 
Le-t  thev  forgetful  leave  their  fans  behind  : 
Lav  not,  ye  fair,  the  pretty  toy  aside, 
A  tov  at  once  display' d  for  use  and  pride: 
A  wondrous  engine,  that  by  magic  charms, 
Cools   your   own    breasts,    and    every    other's 

warms. 
What  daring  hand  shall  e'er  attempt  to  tell 
The  powers  that  in  this  little  weapon  dwell  ? 
What  verse  ean  e'er  explain  its  various  parts, 
Its  numerous  uses,  motions,  charms,  and  arts? 
Its  painted  folds,  that  oft  extended  wide, 
Th'  afflicted  fuii  one's  blubber' d  beauties  hide, 
When  secret  sorrows  her  -ad  bosom  fill, 
IfStrephon  is  unkind,  or  Shock  is  ill  : 
Its  sticks,  on  which  her  eyes  dejected  pore, 
I  And  pointing  fingers  number  o'er  and  o'er, 
j  When  the  kind  virgin  burns  with  secret  shajne, 
1  Die-  to  consent,  }et  fears  to  own  her  flame: 
|  It-  shake  triumphant,  its  victorious  clap, 
j  It-  angrv  flutter,  and  its  wanton  tap. 

Forbear,   my  muse,  th'  extensive  theme  to 

!  sing> 

j  Nor  trust  in  such  a  flight  thy  tender  wing; 

Rather  do  you  in  humble  lines  proclaim 

i  From  whence  this  engine  took    its   form  and 

name ; 
Sav  from  what  cause  it  first  deriv'd  its  birth, 
How  form'd  in  heav'n,  how  thence  deduced  to 

earth. 
Once  in  Arcadia,  that  fam'd  scat  of  love. 
There    liv'd   a    nymph,    the  pride   of  all   the 

grove, 
A  lovely  nvmph,  adorn'd  with  every  grace, 
An  easy  shape  and  sweetly  blooming  face; 
Fanny  the  damsels  name,  as  chaste  as  fair, 
Each  virgin's  envy,  and  each  swain's  despair. 
To  charm  her  ear  the  rival  shepherds  sing, 
Blow  the  soft  flute,  and  wake  the  trembling 

stringy 

For 
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For  her  they  leave  the  wand'ring  flocks  to  rove, 
Whilst  Fanny's  name  mounds  through  even- 
prove, 
And  spreads  on  every  tree,  enclos'd  in  knots  of 

love ; 
As  Fielding's  now,  her  eves  all  hearts  inflame, 
Like  her  in  beauty  as  alike  in  name. 
J  vas  when  the  summer's  sub,  now  mounted 

high, 
With  fiercer  beams  had  scorch' d  the  flowing  sky, 
Beneath  the  covert  of  a  cooling  shade, 
To  shun  the  heat  this  lovely  nymph  was  laid : 
The  sultry  weather  o'er  her  cheeks  had  spread 
A  blu-h  that  added  to  her  native  red, 
And  her  fair  breast,  as  polish'd  marble  white, 
Was  half  conceal'd  and  half  expos'd  to  sight : 
iEolus,  mighty  god  whom  winds  obey, 
Observ'd  the  beauteous  maid  as  thus  the  k  v. 
O'er  all  her  charms  he  gaz'd  with  fond  delight, 
And  suck'd  in  poison  at  the  dangerous  sight- 
He  sighs,  he  burns,  at  last  declares  his  pain, 
But  still  he  sighs  and  still  he  woos  in  vain; 
The  cruel  nymph,  regardless  of  his  moan, 
Minds  not  his  name,  uneasy  with  her  own, 
But  still  complains  that  lie  who  rul'd  the  air, 
Would  not  command  one  zephyr  to  repair 
Around  her  face ;  nor  gentle  breeze  to  plav 
Through  the  dark  gale,  to  sooth  the  sultry  dar. 
By  love  incited,  and  the  hopes  of  joy, 
Th'  ingenious  god  contrh'd  this  pretty  toy, 
With  gales  incessant  to  relieve  her  flame; 
And  call'd  it  Fan,  from  lovely  Fanny's  name. 


Now  see  prepar'd  to  lead  the  sprightly  dance, 
The  lovely  nymphs  and  well-dress' d  youths  ad- 
vance ; 
The  spacious  room  receives  its  jovial  guest, 
And  the  floor  shakes  with  pleasing  weight  op- 
press'd  ; 
Thick  rang'd  on  every  side,  with  various  dies, 
The  fair  in  glossy  silks  our  sight  surprise: 
So  in  a  garden  bath'd  with  genial  show'rs, 
A  thousand  sorts  of  variegated  flow'rs, 
Jonquils,  carnations,  pinks,  and  tulips  rise, 
And  in  a  gay  con  fusion  charm  our  eyes. 
High  o'er  their  heads  with   num'rous  candles 

bright, 
Lar?^  sconces  shed   their  sparkling   beams  of 

light, 
Their  sparkling  beam?  that  still  more  hri^htly 

flow, 
Reflected  back  from  gems  and  eyes  below. 
LTnniu:iber'd  klh^  to  cool  the  crowded  fair, 
With  breathing  zephyrs,  move  the  circling  air. 
The  sprightly  riddle,  and  the  sounding  lyre, 
Each  youthful  breast  with  gen'rous  warmth  in- 
spire; 
Fraught  with  all  joys,  the  blissful  moments  fly, 
Whilst  music  melts  the  ear,  and  beauty  charms 
the  eve. 


Now  let  the  youth  to  whose  superior  place 
It  first  belongs  the  splendid  ball  to  gr 
\\  ith  bumble  bow,  and  ready  h.-.nd  prepare, 
Forth  from  the  crowd  to  had  his  chosen  fair; 
The  fair  shall  not  his  kind  regard  deny, 
But  to  the  pleasing  toil  with  ardor  fly. 

But  stay,  rash  pair,  nor  yet  uutaugl*  advance, 
First  hear  the  muse  ere  you  attempt  to  dance. 
*  By  art  directed,  o'er  the  foaming  tide 
Secure  from  rocks  the  painted  :idc; 

By  art  die  chariot  scours  the  dusty  plain. 
Springs  at  the  whip,  and  hear3  ihe  straight'ning 

rein  f ; 
To  art  our  bodies  must  obedient  prove, 
If  e'er  we  hope  with  graceful  ease  to  move. 

Long  vvas  the  dancing  art  uni'x'd  and  free, 
Hence  lost  in  error  and  uncertainly; 
No  precepts  did  it  mind,  or  rules  obey, 
But  ev'ry  master  taught  a  diff'rent  way  : 
Hence,  ere  each  new-born  dance  was  full,-  tried, 
The  lovely  product,  e'en  in  blooming,  died. 
Through  various  hands  in  wild  confusion  toss'd, 
Its  steps  were  alter'd,  and  its  beauties  lost; 
Till  Fuillet,+  the  pride  of  Gallia,  rose, 
And  did  the  dance  in  characters  compose; 
Each  lovely  grace  by  certain  marks  he  taught, 
And  every  step  in  lasting  volumes  wrote: 
Hence  o'er  the  world   this  pleasing  art  shall 

spread,- 
And  ev'ry  dance  in  ev'ry  clime  be  read; 
By  distant  masters  shall  each  step  be  seen, 
Though  mountains  rise,  aud  oceans  roar  be- 
tween : 
Hence  with  her  sister  arts  shall  Dancing  claim 
An  equal  right  to  universal  fame; 
And  Isaac's  rigadoon  shall  live  as  long 
As  Raphael's  painting,  or  as  Virgil';  song. 
Wise  Nature  ever  with  a  prudent  hand 
Dispenses  various  gifts  to  ev'ry  land, 
To  ev'ry  nation  frugally  imparts 
A  genius  fit  fifrsome  peculiar  arts. 
To  trade  theDdtch  incline — the  Swiss  to  arms, 
Music  and  verse  are  soft  Italia's  charms : 
Britannia  justly  glories  to  have  found 
Land  unexplor'd,  and  sail'd  the  globe  around  : ' 
But  none  will  sure  presume  to  rival  France, 
Whether  she  forms  or  executes  the  dance; 
To  her  exr.hed  genius  'tis  we  owe 
The  sprightly  Rigadoon,  and  Louvre  slow; 
Tiie  Bore'e,  and  Courant,  impractii'd  long, 
Th'  immortal  Minuet,  and  the  smooth   Bre- 

tagne, 
With  all  the  dances  of  illustrious  fame, 
That  from  their  native  country  take  their  name; 
.With  these  let  ev'rv  ball  be  first  begun, 
Nor  countrv-riance  intrude  'till  these  are  done. 
Each  cautious  bard,  ere  he  attempts  to  sing, 
Fir>t  gently  flutt'ring  tries  his  tender  wing, 
And  if  he  iinds  that  with  uncommoa  fixe 
The  muses  alt  his  raptur'd  soul  inspire, 
At  once  to  heaven  he  soars  in  lofty  odes, 
And  sings  alone  of  heroes  and  of  gods: 


*  Arte  citae  veloque  rates  remoque  movenfur, 
Arte  loves  euirus. 

f Ner  auuit  curus  habenas. 

Faillet  wrote  the  Ait  of  Dancing  bv  Characters,  in  French,  since  translated  by  Weaver. 
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But  if  ho  trembling  fear?  a  flight  so  high, 
He  then  descends  to  softei  elegj  ; 

And  it'  in  elegy  he  can't  succeed, 

st'ral  he  may  tune  the  oaten  reed. 
So  should  the  dancer  ere  he  tries  to  move. 
With  care  his  strength,  and  weight,  and  genius 

prove  : 
Then  it  he  finds  kind  nature's  gifts  impart 
Endowments  proper  for  the  dancing  art, 
If  in  himself  he  finds  together  join'd 
An  active  bodv  and  ambitious  mind. 
In  nimble  Rigadoons  he  may  advance. 
Or  in  the  Louvre's  siow  majestic  dance: 
If  these  he  fears  to  reach  with  easy  pa     . 
Let  him  the  minuet's  circling  mazes  trace: 
Is  this  too  hard,  this  too  let  him  forbear, 
And  to  the  country-dance  confine  his  care. 

Would  vou  in  dancing  ev'ry  fault  u\oid. 
To  keep  true  time  he  first  your  thoughts  em- 
ploy'd  ; 
All  other  errors  they  in  vain  shall  mend, 
Who  in  this  one  important  point  offend  ; 
For  this,  when  now  united  hand  in  hand, 
Lager  to  start  the  youthful  couple  stand, 
Let  them  awhile  their  nimble  feet  restrain, 
And  with  soft  taps  beat  time  to  every  strain : 
So  tor  the  race  prepar'd  two  coursers  stand, 
And  with  impatient  pawings  spurn  the  sand. 

In  vain  a  master  shall  employ  his  care, 
Where  nature  once  has  fix'd  a  clumsy  air; 
Rather  let  such,  to  country  sports  confin'd, 
Pursue  the  flying  hare,  or  tim'rous  hind: 
Nor  yet,  while  1  the  rural  squire  despise, 
A  mien  effeminate  would  I  advise) 
With  equal  scorn  I  would  the  fop  deride, 
Nor  let  him  dance — but  on  the  woman's  side. 

And  vou,  fair  nymphs,  avoid  with  equal  care 
A  stupid  dulness,  and  a  coquet  air. 
Neither  with  eves  that  ever  love  the  ground, 
Asleep,  Ilk'-  spinning  tops,  run  round  and  round  ; 
Nor  vet  with  giddy  looks,  and  wanton  pride, 
Stan-  all  around,  and  skip  from  side  to  side. 

True  dancing,  like  true  wit,  is   be-'  express'd 
Bv  nature  only,  to  advantage  dress'd  : 
"f  is  not  3  nimble  bound,  or  caper  high. 
That  can  pretend  to  please  a  curious  eye  ; 
Good  judges  no  such  tumbler's  tricks  regard, 
Or  thmk  them  beautiful  because  they're  hard: 
Tis  OOt  enough  that  ev'ry  standcr-by 
No  glaring  errors  in  your  steps  can  spy; 
The  dance  and  music  must  so  nicely  meet, 
Each  note  should  seem  an  echo  to  your  feet ; 
A  nameless  grace    must    in    each    movement 

dwell,' 
Which  words  can  ne'er  express,   or    precepts 

tell; 
Not  to  be  taught,  but  ever  to  be  seen 
In  1*1  c  ia's,  air,  and  Chlue's  easy  mien  : 
"lis  such  an  air  that  makes  her  thousands  fall, 
When  Fielding  dances  at  a  birth-night  ball  : 
Smooth  as  Camilla  she  skims  o'er  the  plain, 
Ai.d   Hies   like  her    through  cloud;  of  heroes 
slain. 

Now  when  the  minuet,  oft  repeated  o'er, 
(Like  all  terrestrial  joys)  cm  please  no  more, 
And  cv'rv  nymph  refusing  to  expand 
lit}  chirms,  <J.-:iiuc.  the  circulating  hand, 


[  Then  let  the  jovial  fountrv-dancc  begin, 
And  the  loud  riddles  call  each  straggler  in  ; 
lint  ere  they  come,  permit  me  to  disclose 
How  first,  as  legends  tell,  this  pastime  rose:— 
In  ancient   t'tues    (such    times   are  now    nO 

more) 
V\  hen  Albion's  crown  illustrious  Arthur  wore, 
In  some  fair  opening  glade  each  summer's  night, 
Where  the  pale  moon  diffus'd  her  silver  light, 
On  the  soft  carpet  of  a  grassy  field, 
The  sporting  fairies  their  assemblies  held: 
Some  lightly  tripping  with  their  pigmy  queen, 
In  circling  ringlets  mark'd  their  level  green; 
Some  with  soft  notes  bade  mellow  pipes  resound. 
And  music  warbled  through  the  groves  around 
Oft  lonely  shepherds  by  the  forest  side, 
Belated  peasants  oft,  their  revels  spied, 
And  home  returning,  o'er  the  nut-brown  ale 
Their  guest  diverted  with  the  wond'rous  tale. 
Instructed  hence,  throughout  the.  British  isle. 
And  fond  to  imitate  the  pleasing  toil, 
Round  where  the  trembling  May-pole's  fix'd  on 

high, 
And  bears  its  flowery  honors  to  the  sky, 
The  ruddy  maids  and  sun-burnt  swains  resort, 
And  practise  ev'ry  night  the  lovely  sport. 
On  ev'ry  side  /Lolian  artists  stand, 
Whose  active  elbows  swelling  winds  command  ; 
The  swelling  winds  harmonious  pipes  inspire, 
And  blow  in  ev'ry  breast  a  generous  fire. 

Thus  taught  at  first  the  country-dance  began, 
And  hence  to  cities  and  to  courts  it  ran  ; 
Succeeding  ages  did  in  time  impart 
Various  improvements  to  the  lovely  art: 
From  fields  and  groves  to  palaces  remov'd, 
(Treat  ones  the  pleasing  exercise  approv'd  : 
Hence  the    loud  fiddle    and    shrill    trumpet's 

sounds, 
Are  made  companions  of  the  dancer's  bounds; 
Hence  gems  and  silks,    brocades   and    ribbons 

join, 
To  make  the  ball  with  perfect  lustre  shine. 
So  rude  at  fir  f  the  tragic  muse  appear'd, 
I  ier  voice  alone  b\  rustic  rabble  heard  ; 
Where  twisting  trees  a  cooling  arbour  made. 
The  pleas'd  spectators  sat  beneath  the  shade, 
The  homely  stage  with  rushes  green  was  strew'd. 
And  in  a  cart  the  strolling  actors  rode  ; 
Till  time  at  length  improv'd  the  great  design, 
And    bade   the  scenes  with  painted  landscapes 

shine: 
Then  art  did  all  the  bright  machines  dispose, 
And  theatres  of  Parian  marble  rose; 
Then  mimic  thunder  shook  the  canvas  sky, 
And  gods  descended  from  their  towers  on  high 

With  caution  now  let  ev'ry  youth  prepare 
To  choose,  a  partner  from  the  mingled  fair : 
Vain  would  be  here  th'  instructing  muse's  voice, 
If  she  pretended  to  direct  his  choice  : 
Beauty  alone  by  fancy  is  express'd, 
And  charms  in  diff'rent   forms    each  difTrent 

breast  : 
A  snowj  skin  this  am'rous  youth  admires, 
Whilst  nut-brow  h  checks  another's  bosom  fires  ■ 
Small  waist  and  -lender  limbs  some  hearts  in- 

snare, 
While  others  love  the  more  substantial  fair. 

But 
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But  let  not   outward   charms  your  judgement 

SWiiV, 

Your  reason  rather  than  \our  eyes  obey. 
And  in  the  dance,  as  in  tin-  marriage  noose, 
Rather  tor  merit  than  tor  beauty  choose: 
Be  her  \our  choice,  who   knows  with   perfect 

-kill 

When  she  should  move,  and  when  she  should 

be  still: 
Who  uninstructed  can  perform  her  share. 
And  kindly  half  the  pleasing  burthen  bear. 
Unhappy  is  that  hopeless  wretch's  lute 
Who,  fetter d  in  the  matrimonial  state, 
Witli  a  poor,  simple,  unexperiene'd  wife, 
Is  fore'd  to  lead  the  tedious  dance.of  life; 
And  such  is  his,  with  such  a  partner  join  d, 
A  moving  puppet,  but  without  a  mind  : 
Still  must  in-  hand  be  pointing  out  the  way, 
Vet  ne'er  can  teach  so  last  as  she  can  stray  ; 
Beneath  her  follies  he  must  ever  groan, 
And  ever  blush  for  errors  not  his  own. 

But  now  behold,  united  hand  in  hand, 
Rang'd  on   each   side    the    well-pair' d    couple 

stand, 
Each  youthful  bosom  beating  with  delight, 
Waits  the  brisk  signal  for  the  pleasing  sight; 
While  lovely  eyes  that  Hash  unusual  rays, 
And  snowy  bosoms  seen  above  the  sta\-. 
Quick  busv  hands  and  bridling  heads  declare 
The  fond  impatience  of  the  starting  fair. 
And  see,  the  sprightly  dance  is  now  begun! 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  giddy  maze  they  run  ; 
Now  with  slow  steps  they  paqe  the  circling  ring, 
Now  all  confus'd  too  swift  for  sight  they  spring : 
So  in  a  wheel  with  rapid  fury  tossd, 
The  undistinguish'd  spokes  are  in  the  motion 
lost. 

The  dancer  here  no  more  requires  a  guide, 
To  no  strict  steps  his  nimble  feet  are  tied; 
The  muse's  precepts  here  would  useless  be, 
Where  all  is  fancied,  uncontin'd,  and  free. 
Let  him  but  to  the  music's  voice  attend, 
Bv  this  instructed  he  can  ne'er  offend. 
It  to  hi-  share  it  falls  the  dance  to  lead, 
In  well-known  paths  lie  may  be  sure  to  tread; 
If  others  lead  let  him  their  motions  view, 
And  in  their  steps  the  winding  maze  pursue. 

In  every  country-dance  a  serious  mind 
Turn'd  for  reflection,  can  a  moral  find. 
In  Hunt-the-squirrel,  thus  the  nymph  we  view, 
Seeks  when  we  fly,  but  flies  when  we  pursue: 
Thus   in    round   dances,    where    our    partner- 
change, 
And  unconfin'd  from  fair  to  fair  we  range, 
As  soon  as  one  from  his  own  consort  flies, 
Another  seizes  on  the  lovely  prize  ; 
Awhile  the  fav'rite  youth  enjovs  her  charms, 
Till  the  next  comer  steals  her  from  his  arms ; 
New  ones  succeed,  the  last  is  still  her  care: 
How  true  an  emblem  of  th'  inconstant  fair ! 
Where  can  philosophers  and  sages  wise, 
Who  read  the  curious  volumes  of  the  skies, 
A  model  more  exact  than  dancing  name, 
Of  the  creation's  universal  frame? 
Where   worlds   unnumber'd   o'er    th'  ethereal 

way, 
In  a  bright  regular  confusion  stray ; 


Now  here,  now  there,  the)  whirl  along  the  sky, 
Now  neai  approach,  and  now  tar  distant  fly; 
Now  meet  m  the  <ame  order  the)  begUQ, 

And  then  the  great  celestial  dance  is  d< 

Wherecau  the  moralist  find  a  jusler  plait* 
Of  the  vain  labors  of  the  life  of  man  ? 
Awhile   through  jostling  crowds  we  toil  and 

sweat, 
And  eager h  pursue  we  know  not  what; 
Then,  when  our  trifliug  short-liv'd  race  i    run. 
Quite  tir'd,  sit  down  ju-t  where  we  hav«  I 

Though  10  your  arras  kind  fate's  in.lul_e.it  ore 
Ha-  _i\  11  a  partner  exquisitely  lair, 
Let  mil  her  charms  so  much  engage  your  heart, 
That  you  neglect  the  skilful  dancer's  part-. 
Be  nut.  when  you  the  tuneful  notes  should  hear. 
Still  whispering  idle  prattle  in  her  ear; 
When  you  should  he  employ'd  be  not  at  play, 
Nor  i<>r  your  joys  all  others'  steps  delay : 
But  when  the  finish'd  dance  vou  once  have  done, 
And  with  applause  through  every  couple  run, 
There  rest  a  while:  there  snatch  the  fleeting 

bliss, 
The  tender  whisper,  and  the  balmy  kiss ; 
butch  secret  wish,  each  softer  hope  con! 
And  her  ruoist  palm  with  easy  fingers  p 
With  smiles  the  fair  shall  hear  youjr  warm  do- 
sires, 
When  music  mchs  her  soul,  and  dancing  fires. 
Thus  mix'd  with  love,  the  pleasing  toil  pursue 
Till  the  unwelcome  morn  appears  in  view  ; 
Then  when  approaching  da)  its  beams  display-, 
And  the  dull  candle  shines  with  fainter  rays, 
Then  when  the  sunjust  rise-  oei  the  deep, 
And  each  brighi  eye  is  almost  set  in  sleep, 
With  ready  hands,  obsequious  youths;  prepare, 
■safe  to  her  coach  to  lead  each  chosen  fair. 
And  guard  her  from  the  morn's  inclement  air: 
Let  a  warm  hood  enwrap  her  lovely  head, 
And  o'er  her  neck  a  handkerchief  be  spread; 
Around  her  shoulders  let  this  arm  be  cast, 
Whilst  that  from  cold  defends  her  slender  waist; 
W'ithkisses  warm  her  balmy  lips  shall  glow, 
L'nchiH'd  In  nightly  damps  or  wint'rv  snow, 
While  geu'rous  while  wine  mull  d  with  ginger 

warm, 
Safely  protects  her  inward  frame  from  harm. 

Bui  ever  let  mv  lovely  pupils  fear 
To  chill  their  mantling  blood  with  cold  small- 
beer; 
All,  thoughtless  fair!  the  tempting  draught  re- 
fuse, 
When  thus  forewarn'd  by  my  e  xperiene'd  muse ; 
Let  the  sad  consequence  your  thoughts  employ. 
Nor  hazard  future  pains,  for  present  jov; 
Destruction  lurks  within  the  pois'nous  dose, 
A  fatal  lexer,  or  a  pimpled  nose. 

Thiu  through  each  precept  of  the  dancing 
art, 
The  muse  has  play'u  the  kind  instructor's  part, 
Through  ev'ry  maze  her  pupil  she  has  lead, 
And  pointed  out  the  surest  pa^hs  to  tread : 
No  more  remains :  no  more  the  goddess  sings, 
But  drops  her  pinions  and  unfurls  her  wings. 
On  downy  beds  the  weary  dancers  lie, 
And  sleep's  silk  cords  tie   down  each  drowsy 
eve  * 

3  F  3  Delightful 
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Delightful  dreams  their  pleasing  sports  restore, 
And  e'en  in  sleep  thev  seem  to  dance  once  more. 

And  now  the  work  Completely  finish'd  lies, 
"Which  the  devouring  teeth  of  tune  defies. 
"\\  hile  birds  in  air.  or  fish  in  streams  we  find, 
Or  damsels  fret  with  aged  partners  join'd, 
As  Ion  a;  as  nymphs  she]]  with  attentive  ear 
A  riddle  rather  than  a  sermon  hear, 
So  long  the  brightest  eves  shall  oft  peruke 
Theusetr.l  lines  of  mv  instructive  muse, 
Each  belle  shall  wear  them  wrote  upon  her  fan, 
And  each  bright  beau  shall  read  them — if  he 
can. 


§210.  Whitsuntide.  Jf'ritten  at  Windiest cr 
College,  on  the  immediate  Approach  of  the 
Holidays. 

Hexce,  thou  fur-clad  Winter,  fly; 
Sire  of  shivering  poverty! 
Who,  as  thou  crcep'st  with  chilblains  lame 
To  the  crowded  charcoal  flame, 
"With  chattering  teeth  and  ague  cold, 
Scarce  thy  shaking  sides  canst  hold 
Whilst  thou  draw  st  the  deep  cough  out: 
God  of  foot-ball's  noisy  rout, 
Tumult  loud  and  boist'rous  play, 
The  dang'rous  slide,  the  snow-fall  fray. 

But  come,  thou  genial  son  of  Spring, 
Whitsuntide,  and  with  thee  bring 
Cricket,  nimble  boy  and  light, 
In  slippers  red  and  drawers  white; 
W  ho  o'er  the  nicely  mcasur'd  land 
Ranges  around  hi6  comely  band, 
Alert  to  intercept  each  blow, 
Each  motion  of  the  warv  foe. 

Or  patient  take  thv  quiet  stand, 
The  angle  trembling  in  thy  hand, 
And  mark,  with  penetrative  eve, 
Kissing  the  wave,  the  frequent  fly; 
Where  the  trout  with  eager  spring 
Forms  the  many-circled  ring, 
And,  leaping  from  the  silver  tide, 
Turns  to  the  sun  his  speckled  sid'e. 

Or  lead  where  health,  a  Naiad  fair, 
With  rosy  cheek  and  dropping  hair, 
From  the  sultry  noon-tide  beam, 
Dives  in  Itchin's  crystal  stream. 
Thy  vot'ries,  rang'd  in  order  due,  » 

To-morrow's  wisnd-for  dawn  shall  view, 
Greeting  the  radiant  star  of  iigir. 
With  matin  hymn  and  early  kite  • 

now,  these  hallow'd  haunts  among, 
U  o  thee  we  raise  the  choral  song; 
And  swell  with  echoing  minstrelsy 
The  strain  of  joy  and  liberty. 

If  pleasures  such  as  these  await 

Thy  genial  reign,  with  heart  elate 

For  thee  I  throw  my  gown  aside, 

And  hail  thy  coming,  Whitsuntide. 


§211.  Christmas.        Roberts. 
Hence,  Summer,  indolently  laid 
To  sleep  beneath  the  cooling  shade! 
Panting  quick  with  sultry  heat, 
and  faint  fatigue,  retreat! 


Come,  Christmas,  father  thou  of  mirth, 
Patron  of  the  festive  hearth, 
Around  whose  social  evening  flame 
The  jovial  song,  the  winter  game, 

\  The  chase  renew' d  in  merry  tale, 
The  season's  carols  never  fail : 
Who,  though  the  winter  chill  the  skies, 
Canst  catch  the  glow  of  exerci    , 

I  Following  swift  the  foot-ball's  course; 
Or  with  unresisted  force, 
^  here  frost  arrests  the  harden'd  tide, 
Shooting  'cross  the  rapid  slide; 
Who,  ere  the  misty  morn  is  grey, 
To  some  high  covert  hark'st  away, 
While  Sport,  on  lofty  courser  borne, 
In  concert  winds  his  echoing  horn 
With  the  deeply  thund'ring  hounds. 
\\  hose  clangor  wild,  and  joyful  sound.;, 
While  echo  swells  the  doubling  cry, 
Shake  the  woods  with  hannom . 
How  does  my  eager  bosom  glow- 
To  give  the  well-known  tally-ho ! 
Or  show,  with  cap  inverted,  where 
Stole  away  the  cautious  hare. 
Or,  if  the  blast  of  winter  keen 
Spangles  o'er  the  silvery  green, 
Booted  high  thou  lov'st  to  tread, 
Marking,  through  the  sedgy  mead, 
Where  the  creeping  moor-hen  lies, 
Or  snipes  with  sudden  twittering  rise; 
Or  joy'st  the  early  ^valk  to  take 
Where  through  the  pheasant-haunted  brake, 
Oft  as  the  well-aim' d  gun  resounds, 
The  eager-dashing  spaniel  bounds. 

For  thee  of  buck  my  breeches  tight, 
Clanging  whip,  and  rowels  bright, 
The  hunter's  cap  my  brows  to  guard, 
And  suit  of  sportive  greens  prepar'd; 
For  since  these  delights  are  thine, 
Christmas,  with  thy  bands  Ijoin. 


§212.  An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  mad  Dog. 

Goldsmith. 

Good  people  all,  of  every  sort, 

Give  ear  unto  my  song, 
And  if  you  find  it  wondrous  short, 

It  cannot  hold  you  long. 

In  I-liti'jiton  there  was  a  man, 

Of  whom  the  world  might  say, 
That  still  a  godly  race  he  ran, 

Whene'er  he  went  to  pray. 

A  kind  and  gentle  heart  he  had, 

To  comfort  friends  and  foes; 
The  naked  every  day  he  clad, 

\\ 'hen  he  put  on  his  clothes. 

And  in  that  town  a  dog  was  found, 

A>  many  dogs  then  be, 
Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound, 

And  curs  of  low  degree. 

This  dog  and  man  at  first  were  friends; 

But,  when  a  pique  began, 
The  dog  to  gain  his  private  ends 

Went  mad  and  bit  the  man. 

Around 
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Around  from  nil  the  neighbouring  streets 
The  wondering  neighbours  ran, 

And  swore  the  dog  bad  lost  his  win, 
To  bite  so  good  a  man. 

The  wound  it  seem'd  both  sore  and  s  id 
To  ev'ry  Christian  eye; 

And  while  they  swore  the  dog  was  mad, 
They  swore  the  man  would  die. 

But  soon  a  wonder  came  to  light, 
That  sliow'd  the  rogues  they  lied  ; 

The  man  recover'd  of  the  bite, 
The  dog  it  was  that  died. 


§213. 


L' Allegro;  or  Fun,   a  Parody. 

HuDDKK.sTIKLD. 


Off,  blubbering  Melancholy! 

Of  the  blue  devils  and  book-learning  born, 

In  dusty  schools  forlorn; 

Amongst  black-gowns,  square  caps,  and  books 

unjolly, 
Hunt  out  some  college  cell, 
Where     muzzing    quizzes    mutter    monkish 

schemes, 
And  the  old  proctor  dreams: 
There,  in  thy  smutty  walls  o'errun  w  ith  dock, 
As  ragged  as  thy  smock, 
Withrusty,  fusty  fellows  ever  dwell. 

But  come,  thou  baggage,  tat  and  free, 
By  gentles  call'd  Festivity, 
And  bv  us  rolling  kiddies,  Fv\\ 
Whom  mother  Shiptan,  one  bv  one, 
With  two  Wapping  wenches  more, 
To  skipping  Harlequino  bore: 
Or  whether,  as  some  deeper  say, 
Jack  Pudding  on  a  holiday 
Along  with  Jenny  Diver  romping, 
As  he  met  her  once  a  pumping, 
There  on  heaps  of  dirt  and  mortar, 
And  cinders  wash'd  in  cabbage-water, 
Fill'd  her  with  thee  a  strapping  lassie, 
So  spunky,  brazen,  bold,  and  saucy. 
Hip  !   here,  jade,  and  brinii  with  th.ee 
Jokes  and  sniggering  jollity, 
Christmas  gambols,  waggish  tricks, 
Y\  inks,  wry  faces,  licks  and  kicks, 
Such  as  fall  from  Moggv's  knuckles, 
And  love  to  live  about  her  buckles  ; 
Spunk,  that  hobbling  watchmen  boxes, 
And  Horse-laugh  hugging  both  his  doxies; 
Come,  and  kick  it  as  you  go, 
On  the  stumping  hornpipe-toe  : 
And  in  thy  right-hand  haul  with  thee, 
The  Mountain  brim  French  liberty. 
And  if  1  give  thee  pulling  due, 
Fun,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 

>ig  with  her,  and  pier  with  thee, 
In  everlasting  frolics  free  ; 
To  bear  the  sweep  begin  bis  beat, 
And  squalling  startle  the  dull  street, 
From  his  •watch-box  in  the  alley 
Till  the  watch  at  six  doth  sally ;' 
Then  to  go,  in  spite  of  sleep, 
And  at  the  window  cry,  "Sweep!  sweepj!" 


Through  the  street-door,  or  the  area, 
Or,  in  the  country,  through  the  dairy j 
\V  Kile  the  dustman,  with  bis  din, 
Bawls  and  rings  to  be  let  in, 
And  at  the  fore,  or  the  back-door, 
Slowly  plods  his  jades  b< 

Oft  bearing  the  sow  gelder's  horn 

Harshly  rouse  the  snoring  morn, 

From  i!i"  side  of  a  large  square, 

Through  the  long  street  grunting  far. 

Sometimes  walking  I'll  be  seen 

By  Tower-hill,  or  Moorhelds'-grecn, 

Right  against  Old  Bedlam-gate, 

W  here  the  mock  king  begins  his  state, 

Crown'd  with  straw  and  rob'd  with  rag-:, 

Cover'd  o'er  with  jags  and  tags, 

\\  bile  the  keeper  near  at  hand 

Bullies  those  who  leave  their  stand: 

And   milk    maids'    screams  go   through    your 

ears, 
And  grinders  sharpen  fusty  sheers, 
And  every  crier  squalls  his  cry- 
Under  each  window  he  goes  by. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  gambols, 
While  round  and  round  this  town  it  rambles ; 
Sloppy  streets  and  foggy  day, 
Where  the  blundering  folks  do  stray  ; 
Pavements,  on  whose  slippery  Hags" 
Swearing  coachmen  drive  their  nags ; 
Barbers  jostled  'gainst  your  bide, 
Narrow  streets,  and  gutters  wide. 
Grub-street  garrets  now  it  sees, 
To  the  muse  open  and  the  breeze, 
\\  here,  perhaps,  some  scribbler  hungers, 
The  back  of  neighbouring  newsmongers.  s 
Hard  by,  a  tinker's  furnace  smokes, 
From  betwixt  two  pastry-cooks, 
Where  Dingy  Dick  and  Peggy,  met, 
Are  at  their  scurvy  dinnor  set, 
Of  cow-heel,  and  such  cellar  messes, 
Which  the  splay-foot.  Rachael  dresses? 
And  then  in  haste  the  shop  she  leaves. 
And  with  the  boy  the  bellows  heaves  j 
Or  if 'tis  late,  and  shop  is  shut, 
Scrubs  at  the  pump  her  face  from  smut. 

Sometimes,  all  for  sights  agog, 
To  t'other  cud  of  the  town  1  jog, 
W  hen  St.  James's  bells  ring  round, 
And  the  royal  fiddles  sound. 
When  every  lord  and  lady's  bum 
.Jig-:  it  in  the  drawing-room  ; 
And  young  and  old  dance  down  the  tunc, 
In  honor  of  the  fourth  of  June  ; 
Till  candles  fail  and  eyes  are  sore, 
Then  home  we  hie  to  talk  it  o'er, 
With  stories  told  of  many  a  treat, 
How  Lady  Swab  the  sweetmeats  eat; 
She  was  pinch'd  and  something  worse, 
And  she  was  fobb'dand  lost  her  purse: 
Tell  how  the  drudging  Weltjee  sweat, 
To  bake  his  custards  dulv  set, 
\\  hen  in  one  night  ere  clock  went  seven. 
His  'prentice  lad  had  robb'd  the  oven 
Oi'  more  than  twenty  hands  put  in ; 
Then  lies  him  down,  a  little  glutton, 
Stretch'd  lumb'ring  'fore  the  tire,  they  tell  ve. 
And  bakes  the  custards  in  his  bellv; 
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Then  crop-sick  down  the  -t.iirs  he  fling! 
Before  his  master's  bell  yet  rings. 

Thus  dene  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep, 
Bv  hoot's  and  wheels  soon  lnll'd  to  sleep. 

But  tlie  City  takes  me  then, 
And  the  katWJ  of  busy  men. 
Where  throngs  of  train-band  captains  hold 
In  time  of  peace  tierce  meetings  hold. 
With  stores  of  stock-jobbers,  v.  hose  lies 
Work  change  of  stocks  and  bankruptcies  ; 
Where  bulls  and  bears  alike  contend 
To  get  the  cash  the\  dare  not  spend. 
Then  let  aldermen  appear, 
In  scarlet  robes,  with  chandelier, 
And  city  feasts  and  gluttony, 
With  balls  upon  the  lord-mayor's  da\  : 
Sights  that  young  'prentices  remember, 
Sleeping  or  waking,  all  November. 

Then  to  the  play-houses  anon, 
If  Quick,  or  Bannister  be  one; 
Or  drollest  Parsons,  child  of  Drury, 
Bawls  out  his  damns  with  comic  fury. 
And  ever  against  hum-drum  cares, 
Sing  me  some  of  Dibdin's  airs, 
Married  to  his  own  queer  wit, 
Such  as  my  shaking  sides  may  split, 
In  notes  with  nianv  a  jolly  bout. 
Near  Beaufort  Buildings  oft  roar'd  out. 
With  wagging  curls  and  smirk  so  cunning, 
His  rig  on  many  a  boobv  running, 
Exposing  all  the  ways  and  phizzes 
Of  "  wags  and  oddities  and  quizzes;" 
That  Sinner's  self  might  heave  his  head 
From  drunken  snoozes,  on  a  bed 
OfpoUhouse  benches  sprawld,  and  hear 
Such  laughing  songs  as  won  the  ear 
Of  all  the  town,  his  slip  to  c 
Whene'er  he  met  'em  half-seas  oyer. 
Freaks  like  these  if  thou  canst  give, 
Fun,  with  thee  I  wish  to  live. 


§214.     The  Picture.      Cunningham. 

A  portrait,  at  my  lord's  command 
Completed  by  a  curious  hand — 
For  dabblers  in  the  nice  virtu 
His  lordship  set  the  piece  to  view. 
Bidding  their  connoisseurships  tell 
Whether  this  work  was  finisndwell! 
Why — sa\s  the  loudest,  on  my  word, 
"J'h  not  a  likenest,  good  my  lord; 
Nor,  to  be  plain,  for  speak  1  must, 
Can  I  pronounce  one  feature  just. 
Another  effort  straight  was  madej 
Another  portraiture  essay'd; 
The  judges  were  again  besought 
Each  to  deliver  what  he  thought 
Worse  than  the  fust,  thecrities  bawl; 
Oh  what  a  mouth  !  how  monstrous  small ! 


Look  at  the  cheek how  lank  and  thin! 

See,  w  hat  a  most  preposterous  chin  ! 
After  remonstrance  made  ill  vain, 
I'll,  says  the  painter,  once  again 
(Ifrpygpod  lord  vouchsafes  to  sit) 
Try  for  a  more  successful  hit : 
If  you'll  to-morrow  deign  to  call, 
\\  e  11  have  a  piece  to  please  you  all. 
To-morrow  come: — a  picture's  plac'd 
Before  those  spurious  sons  of  taste — 
In  their  opinions  all  agree, 
This  is  the  vilesl  of  all  three. 
"  Know — to  confute  your  cm  ions  pride  ' 
(His  lordship  from  the  canvass  cried), 
"  Know — that  it  is  my  leal  face. 
Where  you  could  no  resemblance  trace: 
I've  tried  you  by  a  lucky  trick, 
And  provd  yoat  genius  to  the  quick;    * 
Void  of  all  judgement,  goodness,  sense, 
Out — vc  pretending  varlets, — hence!'' 
The  connoisseurs  depart  in  haste, 
Despis'd,  neglected,  and  disgrae'd. 


§  215.  The  Modern  Fine  Gentleman.    Written 

in  the  Year  174(5. 

SoameJenyns. 

liuMc  portentum  neipie  miqitans 
\  Daunia  in  lausalit  r -.eiilotis, 

Nee  Julue  tellus  g«  nerat,  leonum 
Arida  nutrix. 

Just  broke  from  school,  pert,  impudent,  and 

raw, 
Expert  in  Latin,  more  expert  in  taw, 
His  honor  posts  o'er  Italy  and  France, 
Measures  St.  Peter's  dome,  and  learns  to  dance. 
Thence,  having  quick  through  various  countries 

flown, 
Glean'd  all  their  follies  and  expos'd  his  own, 
He  back  returns,  a  thing  so  strange  all  o'er, 
As  never  ages  past  produe'd  before; 
A  monster  of  such  complicated  worth, 
As  no  one  single  clime  could  e'er  bring  forth  ; 
Half  atheist,  papist,  gamester,  bubble,  rook, 
Half  fiddler,   coachman,  dancer,  groom,  and 

cook. 
Next,  because  business  is  now  all  the  vogue, 
And  who'd  be  quite  polite  must  be  a  rogue, 
In  parliament  he  purchases  a  seat, 
To  make  llf  accomplish'd  gentleman  complete. 
There  safe  in  self-sufficient  impudence, 
Without  experience,  honesty,  or  sense, 
Unknowing  in  her  interest,  trade,  or  laws, 
lb  vainly  undertakes  his  country's  cause: 
Forth  from  his  lips,  prepar'd  at  all  to  rail, 
Torrents  of  nonsense  burst  like  bottled  ale, 
•Though  shallow,  muddy;  brisk,  though  mighty 

dull; 
Fierce,  without  strength;   o'erflowing,  though 

not  full. 


*   I\iro<ly  mi  thc<r  linos  of  Sir  John  Drnham  : 

'I  hough  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  notdul!, 
Stzong  without  rage,  without  o'erftowing  full. 


Now 
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Now  quite  a  Frenchman  in  his  garb  and  air, 
His  neck  \ok'd  down  with  bag  ana  solitaire, 
The  liberties  of  Britain  he  rapports, 
And  storms  at  placemen,  ministers,  and  courts  ; 
Now  in  eropt  greasy  hair,  and  leather  breeches, 
He  loudly  bellows  out  his  patriot  speeches; 
Kings,  lords,  and  commons  ventures  to  abuse, 
Yetdafes  to  show  those  ears  he  ought  to  lost-. 
From  hence  to  White's  our  virtuous  Cato  dies, 
There  sits  with  countenance  erect  and  wise, 
And  talks  of  games  of  whisk,  and  pig-tail  pies; 
Plays  all  the  night,  nor  doubts  each  law  to  break 
Himself  unknowingly  has  help'd  to  make; 
Trembling  and  anxious,  stakes  his  utmost  groat, 
Peeps  o'er  hi>  cards,  and  looks  as  if  he  thought; 
Next  mom  disowns  the  losses  of  the  night, 
Because  the  fool  would  fain  be  thought  a  bite. 

Devoted  thus  to  politics  and  cards, 
Nor  mirth,  nor  wine,  nor  women  he  regards; 
So  far  is  ev'rv  virtue  from  his  heart, 
That  not  a  gen'rous  vice  can  claim  a  part; 
Nay,  lest  one  human  passion  e'er  should  move 
His"  soul  to  friendship,  tenderness,  or  love, 
To   Figg  and   Broughton  *    he   commits    his 

breast, 
To  9teel  it  to  the  fashionable  test. 

Thus,  poor  in  wealth,  he  labors  to  no  end, 
Wretched  alone,  in  crowds  without  a  friend; 
Insensible  to  all  that's  good  or  kind, 
Deaf  to  all  merit,  to  all  beauty  blind  ; 
For  love  too  busv,  and  for  wit  100  grave, 
Aharden'd,  sober,  proud,  luxuriant  knave; 
Bv  little  actions  striving  to  be  great, 
And  proud  to  be,  and  to  be  thought,  a  cheat. 

And  vet  in  this,  so  bad  is  his  success, 
That,  as  his  tame  improves, his  rents  grow  less, 
On  parchment  winjis  his  acres  lake  their  flight, 
And  his  unpeopled  groves  admit  the  light; 
With  hi*  estate  his  interest  too  is  done, 
His  honest  borough  seeks  a  warmer  sun; 
For  him,  now  cash  and  liquor  flows  no  more, 
His  independent  voters  cease  to  roar; 
And  Britons  soon  must  want  the  great  defence 
Of  all  his  honesty  and  eloquence, 
But    that  the   gen'rous   youth,    more    anxious 

grown 
For  public  liberty  than  for  his  own, 
Marries  some  jointur'd,  antiquated  crone;  ■ 
Ami  boldly,  when  his  country  is  at  stake, 
Braves  the  deep  yawning  gulf,  like  Curtius,  for 
its  sake. 

Quickly  again  distress'd  for  want  of  coin, 
He  digs  no  longer  in  th'  exhausted  mine, 
But  seeks  preferment  as  the  last  resort, 
Cringes  each  morn  at  levees,  bows  at  court, 
And  from  the  hand  he  hates,  implores  support. 
The  minister,  well  pleas'd  at  small  expense 
To  silence  so  much  rude  impertinence, 
\\  ith   squeeze   and   whisper  yields  to  his   de- 
mands, 
And  on  the  venal  list  enrollM  he  stands: 
A  ribband  and  a  pension  buy  the  slave  ; " 
This  bribes  the  fool  about  him;  that  the  knave. 
And  now  arriv'd  at  his  meridian  glory, 
He  sinks  apace,  despis'd  by  Whig  and  Tory; 


Of  independence  now  lie  talks  no  more, 
Nor  shakes  the  senate  with  his  patriot  roar: 
But    silent    votes,    and   with    court    trappings 
hung, 

Kyes    his   own  glitt'ring    star,   and    holds   hit 
tongue. 

In  craft  political  a  bankrupt  made, 

lie  sticks  to  [raining,  a,  a  surer  trade; 

Turns    downright    sharper,    lives    by   sucking 

blood,  ' 
And  grows,  in  short,  the  very  thing  he  would  : 
Hunts  out  young  heirs  who  have  their  fortunes 

spent, 
And  lends  them  ready  cash  ai  cent,  per  cent. 
Lavs  wagers  on  his  own  and  others'  lives, 
Fights  uncles,  fathers,  grandmothers,  and  wives, 
Till  Death  at  length,  indignant  to  be  made 
The  dailv  subject  of  his  cport  and  trade, 
Veils  with  his  sable  hand  the  wretch's  eyes, 
And  groaning  for   the  betts  he  loses  bv't,  he 

dies.  / 


§  2lG.  An  Epistle,  written  in  the  Country,  to 
the  Wight  Honourable  the  Lord  Lovelace, 
then  in  Town,  September  1735.         Jexynts. 

Ix  days,  my  lord,  when  mother  Time, 
Though  now  grown  old,  was  in  her  prime, 
When  Saturn  first  began  to  rule, 
And  Jove  was  hardly  come  from  school, 
Mow  happy  was  a  country  life! 
How  free  from  wickedness  and  strife  1 
Then  each  man  liv'd  upon  his  farm, 
And  thought  and  did  no  mortal  harm; 
On  mossy  banks  fair  virgins  slept, 
As  harmless  as  the  flocks  they  kept; 
Then  love  was  all  they  had  to  do, 
And   nymphs   were   chaste,  and  swains   were 
true. 

But  now,  whatever  poets  write, 
'Tis  sure,  the  case  is  alter' d  quite  : 
Virtue  no  more  in  rural  plains, 
Or  innocence,  or  peace  remains  ; 
But  vice  is  in  the  cottage  found, 
And  country  girls  are  oft  unsound  ; 
Fierce  party  rage  each  village  fires, 
With  wars  of  justices  and  squires; 
Attorneys  for  a  barley  straw, 
Whole  ages  hamper  folks  in  law, 
And  every  neighbour's  in  a  flume 
About  their  rates,  or  tithes,  or  game: 
Some  quarrel  for  their  hares  and  pigeons, 
And  some  for  difference  in  religions: 
Some  hold  their  parson  the  best  preacher, 
The  tinker  some  a  better  teacher; 
These,  to  the  church  they  fight  for  strangers, 
Have  faith  in  nothing  but  her  dangers  ; 
While  those,  a  more  believing  people, 
Can  swallow  all  things — but  a  steeple. 

But  I,  my  lord,  who,  as  you  know. 
Care  little  how  these  matters  go. 
And  equally  detest  the  strife 
And  usual  joys  of  country  life, 


*  One,  a  celebrated  prize-fighter ;  the  ether,  a  no  less  famous  boxer. 
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Have  bv  good  fortune  little  share 

(  H  i"  diversions,  or  its  care: 

For  si  ldom  1  with  squire*  unite, 

Who  hunt  all  day  and  drink  all  night, 

Nor  reckon  wonderful  invitinc, 

A  quarter-session?,  or  cock-fighting: 

But  then  no  farm  I  occupy. 

With  sheep  to  rot,  and  cows  to  die; 

Nor  ruse  I  much,  or  much  despair, 

Though  in  my  hedge  I  find  a  snare; 

Nor  view  I,  with  due  admiration, 

All  the  high  honors  here  in  fashion  ; 

Tlie  great  commissions  of  the  quorum, 

Terrors  to  all  who  come  before  'em ; 

Militia  scarlet  edg'd  with  gold, 

Or  the  white  staff  high-sheriffs  hold; 

The  representative's  caressing, 

The  judge's  bow,  the  bishop's  blessing; 

Nor  cau  I  for  my  soul  delight 

In  the  dull  feast  of  neighb'ring  knight, 

Who,  if  you  send  three  days  before, 

In  white  doves  meets  vou  at  the  door, 

With  superfluity  of  breeding 

First  mikes  you  sick,  and  then  with  feeding: 

01  if,  with  ceremony  cloy'd, 

You  would  next  time  such  plagues  avoid, 

And  visit  without  previous  notice, 

*'  John,  John,  a  coach! — I  can't  think  who 

'tis," 
Mj  lady  cries,  who  spies  your  coach 
Ere  you  the  avenue  approach  : 
"  Lord,  how  unlucky ! — washina-day! 
And  all  the  men  are  in  the  hav  L* 
Entrance  to  gain  is  something  hard. 
The  dogs  all  bark,  the  gates  are  barrel ; 
The  yard's  with  lines  of  linen  cross'd, 
The  hall-door's  lock'd,  the  key  is  lost : 
These  difficulties  all  o'ercomc, 
We  reach  at  length  the  drawing-room; 
Then  there's  such  trampling  over-head, 
Madam  you'd  swear  was  brought  to-bed  : 
Miss  in  a  hurry  bursts  her  lock, 
To  get  clean  sleeves  to  hide  her  smock; 
The  servants  run,  the  pewter  clatters, 
My  lady  dresses,  calls  and  chatter-  ; 
The  cook-maid  raves  for  want  of  butter, 
Pigs  squeak,   fowls    scream,   and   green   geese 

flutter. 
Now  after  three  hours'  tedious  waiting, 
On  all  our  neighbour*'  faults  debating, 
And  having  nine  times  view'd  the  garden, 
In  which  there's  nothing  worth  a  farthing, 
In  comes  my  lady,  and  the  pudden  ; 
"  You  will  excuse   sir,  on  a  sudden" — 
Then,  that  we  may  have  four  and  tour, 
The  baeon,  fowls,  and  cauliflower 
Their  ancient  unity  divide, 
The  top  one  graces,  one  each  side; 
And  by  and  by  the  second  cour-e 
I  -'.t-uie'd  horse; 

A  salver  ttien  to  church  and  king, 
The  butler  sweats,  the  glasses  ring: 
The  cloth  remo-.'d,  the  toasts  go  round, 
liawdy  und  politics  abound; 


And,  as  die  knight  more  tipsy  waxes, 

We  damn  all  ministers  and  taxes. 

At  last  the  ruddy  sun  quite  sunk, 

The  coachman  tolerably  drunk, 

Whirling  o'er  hillocks,  ruts,  and  stones, 

Enough  to  dislocate  one's  Ivmes, 

We  home  return,  a  wond'rous  token 

Of  Heaven's  kind  care,  with  limbs  unbroken. 

Afflict  us  not,  ye  gods,  though  sinners, 

With  many  days  like  this,  or  dim. 

But  if  Civilities  thus  tease  me, 
Xor  business  nor  diversions  please  me; 
You'll  ask,  my  lord,  how  time  I  spend? 
I  answer,  with  a  book  or  friend; 
The  circulating  hours  dividing 
Twixt  reading,  walking,  eating,  riding: 
But  books  are  still  my  highest  joy, 
These  earliest  please,  and  latest  cloy. 
Sometimes  o'er  distant  climes  I  stray, 
Bv  guides  experiene'd  taught  the  way; 
The  wonder  of  each  region  view, 
From  frozen  Lapland  to  Peru  ; 
Bound  o'er  rough  seas,  and  mountains  bare, 
Yet  ne'er  forsake  my  elbow  chair. 
Sometimes  some  fam'd  historian's  pen 
Recalls  past  ages  back  agen; 
Where  ail  1  see,  through  every'  page, 
Is  but  how  men,  with  senseless  rage, 
Each  other  rob,  destroy,  and  burn, 
To  serve  a  priest's,  a  statesman's  turn: 
Though  loaded  with  a  different  aim, 
Vet  always  asses  much  the  same. 
Sometimes  I  view  with  much  delight, 
Di\  Lues  their  holy  game-cocks  fight: 
Here  faith  and  works,  at  variance  set, 
Strive  hard  who  shall  the  vic'try  get  -T 
Presbytery  and  episcopacy. 
They  fight  so  long,  it  would  amaze  ye: 
Here  free-will  holds  a  fierce  dispute 
With  reprobation  absolute ; 
There  sense  kicks  transubstantiation, 
And  reason  pecks  at  revelation. 
With  learned  Newton  now  I  fly 
O'er  ail  the  rolling  orbs  on  high, 
Visit  new  worlds,  and  for  a  minute 
This  old  one  scorn,  and  all  that's  in  it : 
And  now  with  lab'ring  Boyle  I  trace 
Nature  through  every  winding  mavse; 
The  latent  qualities  admire 
Of  vapors,  water,  air,  and  fire; 
With  pleasing  admiration  see 
Matter's  surprising  subtilty : 
As  how  the  smallest  lamp  displays, 
For  miles  around,  its  scatter  d  ra\s; 
Or  how  (the  case  more  to  explain) 
A  fart*,  that  weighs  not  half  a  grain, 
The  atmosphere  will  oft  perfume 
Of  a  whole  spacious  drawing-room. 

Sometimes  I  pass  a  whole  long  day 
In  happy  indolence  away, 
In  fondly  meditating  o'er 
Pas!  pleasures,  and  in  hoping  more; 
Or  wander  through  the  fields  and  woods, 
And  gardens  batli'd  in  circling  floods  ; 


*  See  Boyle's  Experiuieuts. 
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There  blooming  flow'rs  with  rap'ure  view, 
And  sparkling  gems  of  morning  dew, 
Whence  in  my  mind  ideas  I 
OfCelia's  cheeks,  and  C  bloc's  eyes. 

'Tis  thus,  my  Lord,  I,  free  from  strife, 
Spend  an  inglorious  country  life  : 
These  are  (he joys  I  still  pursue, 
When  absent  from  the  town  and  yon; 
Thus  pass  long  summer  suns  away, 
Busilv  idle,  calmly  gay  ; 
Nor  great,  nor  mean,  nor  rich,  nor  poor, 
Not  having  much,  nor  wishing  more; 
Except  that  von,  when  weary  grown 
Of  all  the  follies  of  the  town, 
And  seeing  in  all  public  places 
The  same  vain  fops  and  painted  faces, 
Would  sometimes  kindly  condescend 
To  visit  a  dull  country  friend  : 
Here  you'll  be  ever  sure  to  meet 
A  hearty  welcome  though  no  treat; 
One  who  has  nothing  else  to  do, 
But  to  divert  himself  and  you : 
A  house,  where  quiet  guards  the  door, 
No  rural  wits  smoke,  drink,  and  roar; 
Choice  books,  safe  horses,  wholesome  liquor, 
Billiards,  backgammon,  aud  the  vicar. 


§217.     Horace. 
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Receive,  dear  friend,  the  truths  I  teach, 
So  shalt  thou  live  beyond  the  reach 

Of  adverse  fortune's  pow'r  : 
Not  always  tempt  the  distant  deep, 
Nor  always  timorously  creep 

Along  the  treach'rous  shore. 

He  that  holds  fast  the  golden  mean, 
And  lives  contentedly  between 

The  little  and  the  great, 
Feels  not  the  wants  that  pinch  the  poor, 
Nor  plagues  that  haunt  the  rich  man's  door, 

Imbitt'ring  all  his  state. 

The  tallest  pines  feel  mo^t  the  pow'r 
Of  wintry  blast ;  the  loftiest  tow'r 

Comes  heaviest  to  the  ground  : 
The  bolts  that  spare  the  mountain's  side 
His  cloud-capt  eminence  divide, 

And  spread  the  ruin  round. 

The  well-inform'd  philosopher 
Rejoices  with  a  wholesome  fear, 

And  hopes  in  spite  of  pain  : 
If  winter  bellow  from  the  north, 
Soon  the  sweet  spring  conies  dancing  forth, 

And  nature  laughs  again. 

What  if  thine  heaven  be  overcast? 
The  dark  appearance  will  not  last; 

Expect  a  brighter  sky  : 
The  God  that  strings  the  silver  bow 
Awakes  sometimes  the  muses  too, 

And  lass  his  arrows  by. 


If  hindrances  obstruct  thy  way, 
Thy  magnanimity  display, 

And  let  thy  strength  be  seen  : 
Tint,  oh  !  if  fortune  till  thy  sail 
\Y  ith  more  than  a  propitious  gale, 

Take  half  thy  canvass  in. 


§  218.     A  Refection  on  the  foregoing  Ot'e. 

COWPBU 

And  is  this  all  ?  Can  reason  do  no  more 
Than   bid  me  shun   the  deep,  and  dreat  the 

shore  ? 
Sweet  moralist !  afloat  on  life's  rough  sea, 
The  Christian  has  a  heart  unknown  to  the  \ 
He  holds  no  parley  with  unmanly  fears, 
Where  duty  bids  he  confidently  steers  ; 
Faces  a  thousand  dangers  at  her  call, 
And  trusting  in  his  God  surmounts  them  dl. 


§  219.    The  Shruhherg .    Written  in  a 3imegf 

Affliction.  Cower. 

O  happy  shades  !  to  meunblest, 
Friendly  to  peace,  but  not  to  me; 

How  ill  the  scene  that  offers  rest, 
And  heart  that  cannot  rest,  agree  1 

This  glassv  stream,  that  spreading  pine 
Those  alders  quiv'ring  to  the  breeze, 

Might  soothe  a  soul  less  hurt  than  m'n.", 
And  please,  if  any  thing  could  phase. 

But  fix'd  unalterable  care 

Foregoes  not  what  she  feels  witlin; 
Shows  the  same  sadness  every  wh<re, 

And  slights  the  season  and  the  scene. 

For  all  that  plea/ d  in  wood  or  luvn, 

While  peace  possess'd  t'tese  silent  bow'rs, 

Her  animating  smile  withdrawn, 
Has  lost  its  beauties  md  its  povv'rs. 

The  saint  or  moralist  .liould  tread 

This  moss-grown -d ley,  musing  slow; 
They  seek,  like  me  the  secret  shade, 

But  not,  like  nv,  to  nourish  woe. 
Me  fruitful  seep-'?  -ind  prospects  waste 

Alike  admo»»h  not  to  roam  : 
These  tell  m>  of  enjoyments  past, 

And  tho^  of  sorrows  yet  to  come. 


§  220.    Mutual  Forbearance  necessary   to  the 
Happies  of the  Married  State.     Cow  per. 
Th7  Lady  thus  address'd  her  spouse — 
Wha  ;i  mere  dungeon  is  this  house! 
By  rj  means  large  enough  ;  and,  was  it, 
Yetthis  dull  room,  and  that  dark  closet, 
'flose  hangings  with  their  worn-out  Graces, 
I  mg  beards,  long  noses,  and  pale  faces, 
.re  such  an  antiquated  scene, 
fhey  overwhelm  me  with  the  spleen. 

Sir  Humphrey,  shooting  in  the  dark, 
Makes  answer  quite  beside  the  mark  ; 
No  doubt,  my  dear  ;  I  bade  him  come, 
Ene;ag'd  myself  to  be  at  home. 

And 
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And  shall  expect  him  at  the  door 

lv  when  the  clock  strikes  four. 

Vou  are  so  deaf,  the  lady  cried, 
(And  rais'd  her  voice,  and  frown'd  beside) 
Yqa  arc  so  sadly  deaf,  mv  dear, 
Wjat  shall  I  do  to  make  you  hear? 

Dismiss  poor  Harrv  !   he  replies. 
Sone  people  are  more  nice  than  wise  ; 
Fotone  slight  trespass  all  this  stir  ! 
Wlat  if  he  did  ride,  whip  and  spur? 
"Tvvas  hut  a  mile — your  fav'rite  horse 
^  il  never  look  one  hair  the  worse. — 
Wei,  1  protest,  tis  past  all  hearing! — 
C'hiH,  I  am  rather  hard  of  hearing  ! 

\  -.  truly — one  must  scream  and  bawl ; 
1  lei  you,  vou  can't  hear  at  all. 
I  hei  with  a  voice  exceeding  low, 
No  natter  if  vou  hear  or  no. 

Al's !  and  is  domestic  strife, 
Thatrorest  ill  of  human  life, 
A  plajue  so  little  to  he  fear'rj, 
As  tone  wantonly  incurr'd  , 
To  grirify  a  fretful  passion, 
On  evrv  trivial  provocation  : 
The  kndest  and  the  happiest  pail 
\\  ill  rnd  occasion  to  forbear, 
And  scmething  ev'rv  day  they  live 
To  pity,  and  perhaps  forgive. 
But  if  nnrmities  that  fall 
In  enmnon  to  the  lot  of  all, 
A  blemsh,  »r  a  sense  inipair'd, 
Are  crimes  so  little  to  be  spar'd, 
I'liea  farewell  all  that  must  create 
The  comfort  of  the  wedded  state. 
Instead  of  jarmony,  'tis  jar, 
And  tumuli  and  intestine  war. 
The  love  tha  cheers  life's  latest  stage, 
Proof  against  sickness  and  old  age, 
Prescrv'd  by  virtue  from  declension, 
Becomes  not  weary  <f  attention  ; 
But  lives  when  that  eWrior grace 
Which  first  inspir'd  the  flame,  decays. 
'Tis  gentle,  delicate,  anukind, 
To  faults  compassionate  o. blind, 
And  will  with  sympathy  eidure 
Those  evils  it  would  gladly  t  we  : 
But  angry,  coarse,  ana  harsh  vxpression, 
Shows  Love  to  be  a  mere  profusion, 
Proves  that  the  heart  is  none  of  lis, 
Or  soon  expels  him  if  it  is. 


§221.    The  Winter  Nosegay.       Cwi 

What  nature,  alas !   has  denied 

To  the  delicate  growth  of  our  isle, 
Art  ha-  in  a  measure  supplied, 

And  winter  is  deck'd  with  a  smile. 
Mary,  what  beauties  1  bring 

From  the  shelter  of  that  sunny  died, 
Where  the    flow'rs    have   the   charms 
spring, 

Though  abroad  they  arc  frozen  and  dead 
'Tis  a  bow'r  of  Arcadian  sweets. 

Where  Flora  is  still  in  her  prime, 
A  fortress  to  which  she  retreats 

From  the  cruel  assaults  of  the  clime. 


of  he 


While  earth  wears  a  mantle  of  snow, 

The  pinks  are  as  fresh  and  as  gay 
As  the  fairest  and  sweetest  that  blow 

On  the  beautiful  liosom  of  May. 
See  how  they  have  safely  surviv'd 

The  frowns  of  a  sky  so  sc. ere; 
Such  Mary's  true  love,  that  has  liv'd 

Through  many  a  turbulent  year. 
The  charms  of  the  late-blowhig  rose 

Seem  grae'd  with  a  livelier  hue, 
And  the  winter  of  sorrow  best  shows 

The  truth  of  a  friend  such  as  you. 


§  222.     Boadicca,  an  Ode.  GoWPSR. 

Whkx  the  British  warrior  queen, 

Bleeding  from  the  Roman  rods. 
Sought,  with  an  indignant  mien, 

Counsel  of  her  country's  gods; 
Sa>;c,  beneath  a  spreading  oak, 

Sat  the  Druid,  hoary  chief, 
Ev'ry  burning  word  he  spoke 

Full  of  rage,  and  full  of  grief: 
Princess !   if  our  aged  eyes 

Weep  upon  thy  matchless  wrongs, 
Tis  because  resentment  ties 

All  the  terrors  of  our  tongues. 
Rome  shall  perish — write  that  word  - 

In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt ; 
Perish  hopeless  and  abhorr'd, 

Deep  in  ruin  as  in  guilt. 
Rome,  for  empire  far  renown'd 

Tramples  on  a  thousand  states, 
Soon  her  pride  shall  kiss  the  ground- 
Hark  !  the  Gaul  is  at  her  gates. 
Other  Romans  shall  arise. 

Heedless  of  a  soldier's  name  ; 
Sounds,  not  arms,  shall  win  the  prize, 

Harmony  the  path  to  fame. 
Then  the  progeny  that  springs 

From  the  forests  of  our  land, 
Arm'd  with  thunder,  clad  with  wings, 

Shall  a  wider  world  command. 
Regions  Caesar  never  knew 

Thy  posterity  shall  sway, 
Where  his  eagles  never  flew, 

None  invincible  as  they. 
Such  the  baid's  prophetic  words, 

Pregnant  with  celestial  fire, 
Bending  as  he  swept  the  chords 

Of  his  sweet  but  awful  lyre. 
She,  with  all  a  monarch's  pride, 

Felt  them  in  her  bosom  glow, 
Rush'd  to  battle,  fought  and  died, 

Dying  hurl'd  them  at  the  foe. 
Ruffians,  pitiless  as  proud, 

Heaven  awards  the  vengeance  due  ; 
Empire  is  on  us  bestow 'd, 

Shame  aild  ruin  wait  for  you. 


§  223.     Heroism.  Cowper._ 

THESE  WPS  8  time  when  /Etna's  silent  fire 
Slept  unperceiv'd,  the  mountain  yet  entire; 
When,  conscious  of  no  danger  from  below, 
She  tower  d  a  cloud-capt  pyramid  of  snow  ; 
No  thuriders  shook  with  deep  intestine  sound 
(The  blooming  groves  that  girdled  her  around. 

Met 
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Her  unctuous  olives  and  her  purple  vines 
(Unfelt  the  fury  of  those  bunting  mines) 
The  peasant's  hopes,  and  not  in  vain,  assur'd, 
In  peace  upon  her  sloping  sides  matur'd. 
When  on  a  day,  like  that  of  the  last  doom, 
A  conflagration  lab'ring  in  her  womb. 
She  teemd  and  heav'd  with  an  infernal  birth, 
That  shook  the  circling  mm--  and  solid  earth. 
Dark  and  voluminous  the  vapors  rise, 
And   hang  their  horrors   in    the    neighb'ring 
skies;  [*^> 

While  through  the  Stygian  veil   that  blots  the 
In  dazzling  streaks  the  vivid  lightnings  play: 
Hut  O!   what   muse,   and    iu  what  pow'rs  of 

song, 
('an  trace  the  torrent  as  it  burns  along? 
Havoc  and  devastation  in  the  van, 
It  marches  o'er  the  prostrate  work  of  man  ; 
Vines,  olives,  herbage,  forests  disappear, 
And  all  the  charms  of  a  Sicilian  year. 

Revolving  seasons,  fruitless  as  they  pass, 
See  it  an  unform'd  and  an  idle  mass, 
Without  a  soil  to  invite  the  tiller's  care, 
Or  blame  that  might  redeem  it  from  despair. 
Yet    time    at    length    (what    will    not  time 
achieve?)  [live : 

Clothes   it  with  earth,  and  bids  the  produce 
Once  more  the  spirv  mvrtle  crowns  the  glade, 
And  ruminating  flocks  enjoy  the  shade. 
O  bliss  precarious,  and  unsafe  retreats! 
O  charming  paradise  of  short-liv'd  sweets  ! 
The   self-same  gale    that  wafts  the   fragrance 

round, 
Brings  to  the  distant  ear  a  sullen  sound: 
Again  the  mountain  feels  th'  imprison'd  foe, 
Again  pours  ruin  on  the  vale  below  ; 
Ten  thousand  swains  the  wasted  scene  deplore, 
That  only  future  ages  can  restore. 

Ye    monarchs,    whom    the  lure    of  honor 
draws. 
Who  write  in  blood  the  merit  of  your  cause, 
Who  strike  the  blow,  then  plead  your  own  de- 
fence, 
Glory  your  aim,  but  justice  your  pretence; 
Behold  in  ./Etna's  emblematic  fires 
The  mischiefs  your  ambitious  pride  inspires. 
Fa>t  by  the  stream  that  bounds  your  just  do- 
main, 
And  tells  you  where  ye  have  a  right  to  reign, 
A  nation  dwells,  not  envious  of  your  throne. 
Studious  of  peace,   their  neighbours  and  their 

own. 
Ill-fated  race  !  how  deeply  must  they  rue 
Their  only  crime,  vicinity  to  vou  ! 
The  trumpet  sounds,  your  legions  swarm  abroad. 
Through   the   ripe   harvest   lies   their   destin'd 

road. 
At  ev'rv  step  beneath  their  feet  they  tread 
The  liie  of  multitudes,  a  nation's  bread; 
Earth  seems  a  garden  in  its  loveliest  dress 

them,  and  behind  a  wilderness ; 
Famine  and  Pestilence,  her  first-born  son, 
Attend  to  finish  what  the  sword  be^un  ; 
And  echoing  praises  such  as  fiends  might  earn, 
And  folly  pays,  Tcsound  at  your  return. 
A  calm  succeeds — but  Plenty,  with  her  train 
Of  l>eart-l'elt  joys,  succeeds  not  soon  again ; 


And  years  of  pining  indigence  must  show 
What  scourges  arc  the  a;ods  that  rule  below. 

^  et  man,  laborious  man,  by  -low  degrees 
(Such  is  his  tliir-t  of  opulence  and  ease) 
Plies  all  the  sinews  of  industrious  toil, 
Gleans  up  the  renite  of  the  gen'ral  spoil; 
Rebuilds  the  tow'rs  that  sinokd  upon  the  plain. 
And  the  miii  gilds  the  shining  spires  again. 

Increasing  commerce  and  reviving  art 
Renew  the  quarrel  ou  the  conquerors  part; 
And  the  -.ad  lesion  must  be  learn' d  once  mors, 
That  wealth  within  U  ruin  at  the  door. 

What  are  ye,  monarchs,  LaureTd  heroes,  >;,-.. 
Bui  /Etnas  of  the  smTring  world  ye  swaj  ? 
Sweet  nature,  stripp'd  other  embroider  <1  robe. 
Deplores  the  wasted  regions  of  hei    globe, 
And  stands  a  witness  at  truth's  awful  bar, 
To  prove  you  there  destroyers  as  ye  are. 

0  place  me  in  some  heaven-protected  isle, 
\\  here  peace,  and  equity,  and  freedom  man-, 
Y\  here  no  volcano  pours  his  fierv  flood, 
No  crested  warrior  dips  his  plume  in  blood ; 
\\  here  pow'r  secures  what  industry  has  won, 
Where  to  succeed  is  not  to  be  undone  ; 
A  land  that  distant  tyrants  hate  in  vain. 
In  Britain's  isle,  beneath  a  George's  reign. 


$  £24.     Art  above  Nahire.     Peter  Pindar. 
Nature's  a  coarse,  vile,  daubing  jade — 

I've  said  it  often,  and  repeat  it — 
She  doth  not  understand  her  trade — 

Artists,  ne'er  mind  her  work  ;  I  hope  you'll 
beat  it. 
Look  now,  forHeav'n's  sake,  at  her  skies ! 
What   are  they  ? — Smoke,   for  certaintv,    I 
know ; 
From  chimney-tops,  behold!  they  rise, 
Made  by  some  sweating  cooks  below. 
Look   at  her  dirt   in   lanes,    from   whence  it 

comes — 
From  hogs,  and  ducks,  and  geese,  and  hordes' 

bums — 
Then  tell  me,  Decency,  I  must  request. 
Who'd  copy  such  a  dev'lish  nasty  beast? 
Paint  bv  the  yard — your  canvass  spread, 

Broad  as  the  mainsail  of  a  man  of  war — 
Your  whale  shall  eat  up  ev'rv  other  head, 

Kv'n  as  the  sun  licks  up  each  sneaking  star  ! 
I  do  assure  you,  bulk  is  no  bad  trick — 

By  bulky   things  both  men  and   maids  arc 
taken — 
Mind,  too,  to  lay  the  paints  like  mortar  thick, 
And  make  your  pictures  look  as  red  as  bacon 
All  folks  love  size ;  believe  my  ramie  ; 
Burke  says,  'tis  part  or  the  sublime. 
A  Dutchman,  1  forget  his  name. —  Van  Grout, 

Van  Slabberchops,  Van  Stink,  Van  Swab, 
No  matter,  though  I  cannot  make  it  out — 

At  calling  names  I  never  wa=  a  dab — 
This  Dutchman,  then,  a  man  of  taste, 

Holding  a   cheese   that  weigh' d  a  hundred 
pound, 
Thus,   like  a  burgomaster,  spoke  with  judge- 
ment vast  : 
•*  No  poet  like  my  broder  step  de  ground, 

"lit 
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'•  He  bo  de  bosteel  poet,  look! 

"  Dat  all  the  forld  must  please; 
41  Vor  he  heb  vriic  von  book, 

"  S  1  die  chee-.e!" 

If  at  a  ili  -lance  vou  would  paint  a  pig. 

Let  not  the  caxon  a  distinctness  lack  ; 
.1  the  ladv  critics  will  so  stare, 
An. I  M0V  vow,   "  "Tic-  not  a  bit  like  liair  !" 
Be  smooth  as  glass — like  Denner,  finish  high; 

Then  every  tongue  commends — 
For  (seoplejudge  not  onlv  by  the  eye. 

But  feel  your  merit  bv  their  finger  ends ! 

Make  out  each  single  bristle  on  his  back. 
Or  if  your  meaner  subject  be  a  wig, 
Nay,  closely  nosing,  o'er  the  picture  dwell, 
As  if  to  try  the  goodness  by  the  smell. 

Claude's  distances  arc  too  confus'd — 
One  floating  scene — nothing  made  out — 

For  which  he  ought  to  be  abus'd, 
Whose  works  have  been  so  cried  about. 
Give  me  the  pencil,  whose  amazing  style 
Make?  a  bird's  beak  appear  at  twenty  mile; 
And  to  my  view,  eyes,   legs,  and   claws   will 

bring, 
With  everv  feather  of  his  tail  and  wing. 

Make  afl  vour  trees  alike,  for  Nature's  wild — 
Fond  of  variety — a  wayward  child —  [sume; 
To  blame,  your  taste  some  blockheads  may  pre- 
Btit  mind,  that  ev'ry  one  be  like  a  broom. 

Of  steel  and  purest  silver  form  your  waters, 
And  make  your  clouds  like  rocks  and  alliga- 
tors, [willing 

Whene'er  you  paint  the  moon,  if  you  are 
To  gain  applause — why,  paint  her  like  a  shil- 
ling; 
Or  Sol's  bright  orb — be  sure  to  make  him  glow 
Precisely  like  a  guinea  or  a  jo*. 
In  short  to  get  your  pictures  prais'd  and  sold, 
Convert,  like  Midas,  ev'ry  thing  to  gold. 

I  see,  at  excellence  you'll  come  at  last — 
Your  clouds  are  made  of '.cry  brilliant  stuff; 

The  blues  on  china  mugs  are  now  surpass'd, 
Your  sun-sets  yield  not  to  brick-walls  nor  buff. 
In  stumps  of  trees  your  art  so  finely  thrives, 
They  really  look  like  golden-haft  ed  knives! 
Go  on,  mv  lads,  leave  Nature's  dismal  hue. 
And  she  ere  long  will  come  and  copy  you. 


§  265. 


The  crooked  Sixpence. 
n  Muse, 


IjRAMSTONf. 


Sixpence,  HOop-petticcat,  ami  (  runcii  on  fire. 
HaI'I'V  the  maid,  who,  from  green  sickness  free, 
In  can'. :-ss  or  in  Holla-id  pocket  hears 
A  crooked  sixpence.     She  eavieth  not 
New-married  folks,  nor  sighs  at  others'  banns. 
At  eve,  when  Sol  thU  hemi  [here  forsakes, 
She  to  her  needle  or  her  wheel  repairs  : 
Then,  not  unmindful  of  the  i  v.  i,  dear  man, 

faith,  by  promises  and  am'rous  • 
And  crooked  Sixpence,  was  to  her  betroth'. I, 
Willi  am  orThqmas  ■  «t  her  w<f  'k  she  cries, 
at  next  March  is  up,  and  *o  is  mine. 
Meanwhile  he  shoes,  japans,  or  buckling  wigs, 
Sines  JJurfey's  songs  by  Puree-Mini  set. 

But  I,  who  in  my  head  bear  pain,  and  draw 


Short  breath,  attendant  sure  on  sickness  green, 
With  cinders,  or  with  mortar  from  the  wall, 
Wretched  repast  I   mv  fading  flesh  distain  ! 
In  chimney  corner  close  I  poking  {it, 
Nor  aver  stir  spontaneous,  scarce  when  call'd. 

1  loll,  I  st retell,  1  yawn,  and  from  a  tub 
(Like  that  whence  Burgess  preach'd)  oatmeal 

purloin, 
Oatmeal,  nnsalutary  food  if  raw! 
More  n\ ■holcsonie  than  yclcp'd  burgout,  which 

feeds 
N. nth-British  lad,  full  famous  in  records 
Of  Enalatld's  chronicle  for  selling  kings, 
When  he  o'er  hoary  hills,  or  craggy  cliffs, 
Or  rugged  rocks,  where  eagles  build  their  nest, 
Rides  on  a  galloway,  though  small,  yet  strong, 
Voy'eine  from  Duugbav  Head  through  she- 

nndoms 
Barren  and  bleak,  with  chequcr'd  plaid  superb,, 
Intent  with  clipp'd  Jacobuses  to  buy 
French  wine  in  Lusitanian  casks  ypenf, 
Which  well-paid  perjurers  vouch  all  for  port, 
Though  they  perhaps  the  growth  ofBourdtaux 

be, 
Chatte  in.  Mai  gout,  or  the  renown'd  Pontack. 
Thus  while  in  qualms  my  heavy   moments 

creep, 
A  wight,  in  habit  velvet  all  and  gold, 
Formal  and  fine,  dread  monster  1  doctor  high t, 
With  solemn  face  into  the  kitchen  stalks, 
His  bony  fingers  thrice  my  pulse  assay; 
Thrice  secrets  deep  he  asks  ;  surprised,  I  dread 
The  voice  obscene,  and  hate  the  sickly  sound, 
What  shall  I  do?  Amaa'd,  confounded,  dumb 
I  stand,  nor  answer  give  to  his  demands, 
Nauseous  to  virgin  ears ;  my  frizzled  hair 
Stands  upright,  to  it-  roof  my  tongue  sticks  dry, 
Retentive  faculty  mv  bowels  lose, 
So  horrible  he  seems. — His  horse-hair  wig 
Stiffen'd  with  angry  curls,  his  agate  cane 
And  gilded  sword  (too  oft  by  cowards  worn) 
Disastrous  deeds  forebode  ;  in  his  right-hand 
The  desperate  pen  he  takes,  which,  tinged  with 

ink, 
Strange  characters  and  figures  dire  inscribes, 
Illegible  to  maid,  or  man,  or  witch. 

Oh,  may  such  plagues  averted  ever  be 
From  modest  spinsters!  Lo!  behind  him  sneaks 
Another  mortal,  not  unlike  himself, 
Of  jargon  full,  with  terms  obscure  o'ercharg'd, 
Apothecary  call'd,  whose  foetid  hands 
With  power  mechanic,  and  with  charms  arcane, 
Apollo,  god  of  medicine,  has  endued. 
If  he  gilt  pills,  powder,  or  bolus  brown, 
Haply  into  the  open  mouth  convey 

ht  hie  body  to  the 
Obsequious  (as  erst  La  Mancha's  knight) 
Is  to  a  feather  bed  well-warm'd  convey'd  : 
Sheets  never  to  be  chang'd,  and  watchful  nurse 
The  captive  wretch  incarcerate,  till  Time, 
The  In-.;  physician,  set  the  patient  free. 

Ben  ure,  ye  virgins,  of  your  health  beware; 
Be  circumspect  to  romp  or  run;  ascend 
The  mountain's  airy  top;  th'  empiric  crew 
Will  else  oft  visit  your  abode,  by  fees 

1  allur'd,  and  dangerous  symptoms  find,  . 


*  A  Portuguese  Johannes. 


f  Author  of  the  Man  of  Taste,  the  Art  of  Politics,  <kc. 
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Pmn.pt  to  torment  some  pale  nnthrh  ing  wench 
With  griping  buckthorn,  or  with  lancet  sharp 
To  pierce  the  shivering  arm.     So,  potts  sing, 
Sow-geldet  erst,  to  calves,  pigs,  colt-;,  and  lamb 
Sworn  everlasting  foe,  with  goggling  eyes 

blea,  sties,  or  cow-pens,  early  comes 
Protending  his  fell  knife,  to  thoughtless  bulls 
Sure  ruin.     So,  in  undiscerning  night, 
Myriads  of  fairies,  by  their  monarch  led, 
To  infants'  cradles,  or  to  nursery  room-, 
Jn  serried  files  march  on.   Meanwhile  the  babe, 
Secure  in  innocence,  sleeps  sound  and  smiles. 
The  peers  and  peeresses,  with  Oberon's  self, 
Great  Oberon,  of  fairy  realms  supreme, 
Within  one  circle  all,  in  dance  and  song, 
And  midnight  music,  move  their  tiny  feet. 

heirs,  or  thinks  she  hears,  'twist  sleep 

am!  wake, 
Loud  sOund  delightful  to  the  ear: 

Bui  fairy  fiddles  lull  again  to  sleep. 
J.l'tsoons  king  Oberon  and  twelve  chosen  men, 
With  sealing  ladders  of  Dutch  thread  compact, 
Thp  cradle  mount,  collecting  all  their  might : 
The  burthen  of  the  ponderous  child  they  raise, 
Inexorable;  nor  will  aught  avail, 
Bright  eves,  loud  tears,  or  limbs  proportion'd 

well : 
For  pigmy  brat  they  change  the  bouncing  boy, 
And  to  th'.  ir  own  abodes,  where'er  they  be, 
The  harmless  babe  with  Io  Pagans  drag. 

So  pass  mv  days.     But  when  a  wake  or  fair 
Comes  on,  and  calls  the  joyous  damsels  forth; 
When  swains,  in  leathern  galligaskins  clad, 
Treat  nymphs  with  cider,  sparkling  drink,  and 

sweet; 
In  melancholy  hall  or  kitchen  wide, 
I  cough  deserted ;  partner  for  the  dance 
None  chooses  me  ;  none  on  the  beechen  bark 
Mv  name  inscribes;  no  brawny  bachelor 
llanos  over  me  enamour'd.     Singly  sad, 
Mv  woe  through  three  times  six  revoking  years 
I  count ;  no  jolly  Joe,  nor  sober  Sam, 
The  matrimonial  question  e'er  prbpos'd, 
Or  crooked  Sixpence  offer'd  to  divide. 
Amidst  the  horrors  of  long  wintry  nights 
I  sigh,  mv  heart  into  my  white-rann'd  shoes 
With  palpitation  sink-.     I  ponder  now 
Where  rats-bane's  sold,  and  now  again  the  well 
I  view  irresolute,  and  oft  the  strength 
Of  mv  own  garters  try.     Peevish  I  pine, 
And  fret,  and  rave,  ami  wish  :  my  roving  mind 
Finds  no  relief,  my  rolling  eyes  no  sleep. 


But,  if  the  stranger  Morpheus  does  invade 
My  painful  limbs,  my  fancy,  still  awake, 
I  noughtful  of  man,  and  eager,  in  a  dream, 
Imaginary  blisses  gives  and  t 
In  vainl   awake,  1  find  mvscll  alone, 
Unbless'd,  alas!  and  cur  e  tl  .     ,.*  sex. 

Thus  do  I  live,  from  pleasure  quite  cut  off. 
Fairing  to  nie  no  generous  carter  brine 
No  pears,  no  gingerbread,  though  brown,  yet 

sweet ; 
No  filberts  I,  nor  walnuts  crack,  nor  sq 
The  china  orange  through  its  tawny  coat: 

Troubles  immense,  though  mi  Jnier  still  re- 
main. 
My  whale-bone  hoop,  that  has  so  long  withstood 
Pails,  pots,  and  doors,  and  v.  ith  circumference 

wide 
My  virtuous  limbs  endo&'d,  bv  frequent  sp 
Of  fire's  destroy'd  (what  v.  ill  not  fire  de-tn  • 
The   splinter'd  ribs  crack,    break,   and   pierce 

amain 
My  wounded  skin.     In  rags  the  cam 
The  seven-fold  circlets  of  the  fluttering  hoop, 
Uplifted,  yield  to  every  blast  of  wind," 
Southern,  or  Western',  or  the  bleak  North-east. 
North-east,    that  binks  the  hearts  of   bippish 

souls ; 
Till  whale-bone,  twitcher.  petticoat,  and  a!!, 
Descend  with  clangor  to  the  rattling  hearth. 
So  when  el  some  great  church  the  cupola, 
Or  minster  of  renown'd  metropolis, 
York,  Canterbury,  or  the  height  of  Paul's, 
Resisting  long  the  jaws  of  ravenous  Time, 
The  summer's  thunder,  and  the  winter's  wind, 
Fam'd  many  centuries  for  its  stately  strength. 
Upon  some  fatal,  unexpected  dav, ' 
Sinit  by  the  rapid  lightning's  forked  gleam, 
Admits  the  flame:  the  melted  lead  runs  down  : 
Their  own  destruction  sapless  beams  increase : 
The  neighbours  with  astonishment  are  seiz'd ; 
They  stare,  they  scream,  they  help,  they  steal, 

they  run, 
Endeavours  vain  !   Unconquer'd,  unextinct, 
Flames  domineer  aloft :   far  off  resounds 
The  wreck  of  chancels,  and  the  crush  of  aisles ; 
High  turrets  hasten  to  the  vaults  below, 
And  proud  cathedrajs  tumble  to  the  ground. 


§  22f>.  The  Copper  Farthing.  Pexnikcton'*. 
Happy  the  boy,  who  dwells  remote  from 
school, 
Whose  pocket,  or  whose  rattling  box,  contains 


*  This  lady  died  in  the  year  1759,  aged  25-    The  following  character  of  her,  by  Mr.  Duncorr.be,  is  eytractel 
from  that  gentleman's  Foem,  called  "  The  Feminead,"  vol.  iv.  Pearch's  Collection  "of  Pi.*;:;.-,  p.  164. 

"  Nor  shall  thy  much-lcv'd  Pennington  remain 
Unsung,  unhonor'd  in  my  votive  strain. 
See  where  the  soft  enchantress,  wandering  o'er 
The  fairy  ground  that  Phillips  trod  before, 
Ex?  Its  her  chemic  wand,  and  swift  behold 
The  basest  metal  r'.pen  into  gold! 
Beneath  her  magic  touch,  with  wondering  eye. 
We  view  vile  copper  with  pure  sterling  vie, 
Nor  shall  the  Farthing,  sung  bv  her,  forbear 
To  claim  the  praises  of  the  smiling  Fair ; 
Till  chuck  and  marble  shall  no  more  emp'.cv 
The  thoughtless  leisure  of  the  truant  boj  .** 

A  copper 
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A  coprcr  Farthing!  lie  nor  grieving  hears 
Hot  cheese-cakes  cried,   nor   savoury  mutton- 

i ; 
But  with  his  play-mates,  in  the  dusk  of  eve, 
To  well-known  blacksmith's  shop,  or  church- 
yard, hies ; 
\\  here,  mindful  of  the  sport  that  joys  his  heart, 
Marbles,  or  chuck,  he  instantly  begins, 
W  ith  undissembled  pleasure  in  his  face, 
To  draw  the  circle,  or  to  pitch  the  dump  : 
While  I,  confin'd  within  the-  hated  walls 
Ot  school,  resounding  with  a  clamorous  din, 
Rv  still  more  hated  books  environ'd,  I, 
With  tedious  lessons,  and  long  task  to  get, 
My  dismal  thoughts  employ:  or  wield  rhy  pen 
To  mark  dire  characters  on  paper  white : 
Not  blunter  pen  or  stronger  character 
Uses  the  sage,  a  chiromancer  bight, 
Sprung  from  Egyptian  kins,  and  swarthy  race, 
Amenophis,  or  Ptolemy,  when  he, 
In  search  of  stolen  calf,  or  money  lost, 
For  wondering  ploughman  does  his  art  employ  ; 
Or  fur  the  wish'd  return  of  sweet-heart  dear, 
Or  apron  fine,  purloin'd  from  hawthorn-hedge, 
For  country-maid  consults  directing  stars, 
Gemini,  Taurus,  or  chill  Capricorn. 
Thus    while    my  lingering  hours  I  joyless 
spend, 
With  magisterial  look,  and  solemn  sfep, 
Appears  my  school-master,  tremendous  wight! 
Dreaded  by  truant  boys;  how  can  I  'scape 
Th'  expected  punishment  for  task  ungot? 
Aghast  I  stand,  nor  rlv  to  covert  bench, 
Or  corner  dark,  to  hide  my  hapless  head; 
So  great  my  terror,  that  it  quite  bereaves 
My  limbs  the  [>ower  to  fly.     Slow  he  ascends 
Th'  appointed  scat,  and  on  his  right  hand  lies 
The  bushy  rod,  compos  d  of  numerous  twigs 
Torri  from  the  birchen  tree,  or  bending  willow ; 
Which  to  the  flesh  of  idle  boys  portends, 
For  the  neglected  task,  a  poignant  smart ; 
And  with  him  comes  another  mighty  elf, 
Yclep'd  ,\i\  usher!   ah,  terrific  name- 
To  lesser  wights !  who  if  they  hapless  place 
In  station  wrong  pronoun  or  participle. 
Straight,  by  the  magic  of  his  voice,  are  rais'd 
In  attitude  above  their  lo\'d  compeer-., 
W  here  they,  reluctant,  various  torments  bear; 
Till   by  their  dolorous  plaints,  that  pierce  the 

skies, 
They  draw  kind  Pity,  moist-ey'd  goddess,  down, 
To  heal,  with  balm  of  sympathy,  their  woe. 
\  e  urchins,  take,  ah  !    take  peculiar  care, 
For  when  ye  wot  not,   much   he   marks  your 

And  in  his  mind  revolves  disastrous  deeds 

unst  th  unwary  wretch.     So  .-.ton  tell-, 
That  chanticleer,  on  dunghill'-,  top  elate, 
\\  ith  haughty  step,  and  watchful  eve  askance,  ■ 
Each  tiny  prominence   he  view-,,   wher,e   hap- 
less he 
May  find  conceal'd  delicious  grub  or  worm, 
To  which  his  maw  insatiate  forebodes 
Certain  destruction,  while,  behind  or  bush, 
Or  pale  encompassing  the  farmer's  yard> 
-»ijkuLks   Reynard,   fraught  with  many  a  crafty 
wile 


T'  ensnare  the  fcathcr'd  race,  who,  if  they  stray 
Beyond  the  precincts  of  their  mother's  ken, 
He  straight  purloins    them    from   her   careful 

wing, 
With    his    sharp  teeth    torments   their  tender 

frame, 
And  with  the  crimson  gore  distains  their  sides, 
Relentless;  nor  can  all  the  piercing  cries 
Of  duckling,  chick,  or  turkey,  yet  unfledg'd, 
Hi-  heart  obdurate  move;  instant  he  tears 
Each   trembling  limb,  devours   the  quivering 

flesh, 
Xor  leaves  a  remnant  of  the  bloody  feast, 
Save  a  few  fluttering  feathers  scatter' d  round 
(That  with  their  varied  plumage  whilom  deck'd 
The  slaughter' d  prey),  to  tell  the  hapless  tale. 

Thus  joyless  do  1  spend  those  hours  the  sun 
Illuminates;  and  when  the  sihermoon 
Her  gentle  rav  dispenses,  and  invites 
The  -wains  and  maids  to  mix  in  jovial  dance 
Around  the  towering  mav-poles  of  the  green, 
Where  each  gay  ploughman  does   his  partner 

choose 
As  love  or  fate  directs;   or  o'er  the  lawn 
The  needle  thread,  or  toss  the  bounding  ball; 
All  cheerless  I,  nor  dance,  nor  pleasing  sport, 
iVor  social  mirth,  nor  bowl  of  nappy  ate, 
Partake:   but  on  her  drooping  raven  wing, 
Sad  Melancholy  hovers  o'er  my  head, 
Pale  Envy  rankles  deep  within  my  breast, 
And  baneful  venom  sheds.     Grim  Horror  too 
Attends  my  thoughts,  and  fills  my  gloomy  mind 
With  tales  of  gliding   sprites,  in   milk-white 

shrouds 
Arrav'd,  and  rattling  chains,  and  yelling  ghosts 
Irascible  !  or  Fancy,  mimic  queen, 
To  swift  imagination's  eye  presents 
A  group  of  tiny  elves,  in  circling  dance 
Of  luscious  feast  employ'd;  such  elves  us  dane'd 
When  Qberon  did  fair  Titiana  wed  ; 
While  1,  in  wishes  impotent  and  vain, 
For  Liberty,  dear  object  of  my  hopes, 
The  tedious  mementa  spend  ;  or  ii  perchance, 
Morpheus  invok'd,  my  heavy  eye-lids  close, 
Dear  Liberty  still  haunts  my  sleeping  thoughts, 
And  in  a  short-liv'd  dream  those  joys  I  taste, 
Which,    waking,    are  denied;    and   beat   the 

hoop 
With  dextrous  hand,  or  run  with  feet  as  swift 
As  feather'd  arrow  flies  from  archer's  bow  : 
Till,  from  my  slumber  wak'd,  too  soon  I  find 
It  was  illusion  all,  and  mockery  vain. 

Thus,  comfortless,  appall'd,  forlorn  I  pass 
The  tardy  hours,  nor  of  those  viands  taste, 
Which  are  on  other  boys  full  oft  bestow' d 
In  plenteous  manner  by  the  liberal  hand 
Of  friend  indulgent;  apple-pie,  or  tart, 
Or  trembling  custard  of  delicious  gout, 
Or  frothv  syllabub  in  copious  bowl. 
Hard  fate  lor  me!    Yet  harder  still  betides 
Me,  hapless  youth  !    My  faithful  top,  that  oft 
Has  cheer' d  my  drooping  spirit-,  and  rex  i\  d 
My  saddening  thoughts,  when   o'er  the  pave- 
ment smooth 
It  spins,  and  sleeps,  and  to  its  master's  hand 
Does  ample  justice,  now,  alas!   become 
To  all  the  rude  inclemencies  of  weather, 

To 
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To  time  and  destiny's  relentless  doom 

A  miserable  victim,  quite  decay 'd 

With  many  services,  and  cleft  throughout, 

All  useless  lies :  ah!  sight  of  saddest  woe 

To  wretched  me!  of  ev'ry  hope  bereft, 

Of  every  gleam  of  comfort.     So  the  wretch, 

Who  near  or  iEtna  or  Vesuvius  dwells, 

Beholds  the  sulph'rous  flames,  the  molten  rocks, 

And  feels  the   ground   trembling  beneath  his 

feet ; 
Till  with  a  horrid  yawn  it  opens  wide 
Before  his  eyes,  all  glaring  with  affright ; 
Swallows  his  cultur'd  vines,  his  gardens,  house, 
With  all  his  soul  held  dear,  his  Iovelj  w  ife, 
And  prattling  babes,  the  hopes  of  years  to  come; 
All,  all  are  lost,  in  ruin  terrible  ! 


§  827.  The  School-Boy.  By  the  Tier.  Mr.  Mau- 
rice, Author  of  the  Indian  Antiquities.  Writ- 
ten by  him  at  a  very  early  Age. 


Multa  tulit,  fecitque  pucr. 


Hor. 


Tiirick  happy  he,  whose  hours  the  checving 

smiles 
Of  freedom  bless ;  who  wantons  uncontroll'd 
Where  Ease  invites,  or  Pleasure's  syren  voice  : 
Him  the  stern  tyrant  with  his  iron  scourge 
Annovs  not,  nor  the  dire  oppressive  weight 
Of  galling  chain:  but  when  the  blushing  morn 
Purples  the  east,  with  eager  transport  wild, 
O'er  hill,  o'er  valley,  on  his  panting  steod 
He  bounds  exulting,  as  in  full  career 
With  horns,  and  hounds,  and  thund' ring  shouts 

he  drives 
The  flying  stag ;  or  when  the  dusky  shades 
Of  eve,  advancing,  veil  the  darken'd  sky, 
To  neighb'ring  tavern,  blithsome,  he  resorts 
With  boon  companion,  where  they  drown  their 

cares 
In  sprightly  bumpers,  and  the  mantling  bowl. 
Far  otherwise  within  these  darksome  walls, 
Whose  gates,  with  rows  of  triple  steel  sccur'd, 
And  many  a  bolt,  prohibit  all  egress, 
I  spend  my  joyless  days ;  ere  dawn  appears, 
Rous'd    from   my    peaceful   slumbers    by   the 

sound 
Of  awe-inspiring  bell,  whose  every  stroke 
Chills  my  heart-blood,  all  trembling,  I  descend 
From  dreary  garret,  round  whose  ancient  roof, 
Gaping  with  hideous  chinks,  the  whistling  blast 
Perpetual  raves,  and  fierce  descending  rains 
Discharge  their  fury — dire  lethargic  dews 
Oppress  my  drowsy  sense  ;  still  fancy  teems 
With  fond  ideal  joys,  and,  fir'd  with  what 
Or  poets  sing,  or  fabled  tale  records, 
Presents  transporting  visions,  goblets  crown' J 
With  juice  ot  nectar,  or  the  food  divine 
Of  rich  ambrosia,  tempting  to  the  sight! 
While  in  the  shade  of  some  embowering  grove, 
I  lie  reclin'd,  or  through  Elysian  plains^ 
Enraptur'd  stray ;  where  every  plant  and  flow'r 
Send  forth  an  odorous  smell,  ana  all  the  air 
With  songs  of  love  and  melody  resounds. 
Meanwhile  benumbing  cold  invades  my  joints, 


To  where,  of  antique  mould,  a  lofty  dome 
As  with  slow  faltering  footsteps  1  resort 
Rears  its  tremendous  front;  here  all  at  once 
From  thousand  differenl  tongues  a  mighty  hum 
Assaults  my  ear ;  loud  as  the  distant  roar 
Of  tumbling  torrents ;  or  as  in  some  mart 
Of  public  note,  for  traffic  far  renown'd, 
Where  Jew  with  Grecian,  Turk  with  African, 
Assembled,  in  one  general  peal  unite 
Of  dreadful  jargon. — Straight  on  wooden  bench 
I  take  my  seat,  and  con  with  studious  care 
Th'  appointed  tasks ;  o'er  many  a  puzzling  page 
Poring  intent,  and  sage  Athenian  bard, 
With  dialect,  and  mood,  and  tense  perplex' d  ; 
And  conjugations. varied  without  end. 

When  lo !  with  haughty  stride  (in  size  like 

him 
Who  erst,  extended  on  the  burning  lake, 
"Lav  floating  many  a  rood")  his  sullen  brow 
With  louring  frowns  and  fearful  glooms  o'er- 

cast, 
Enters  the  Pedagogue!  terrific  sight; 
An  ample  ninefold  peruke,  spread  immense, 
Luxuriant  wa\ing,  down  his  shoulders  plays; 
Hi?,  right  hand  fiercely  grasps  an  oaken  staff; 
His  left  a  bunch  of  limber  twigs  sustains, 
Call'd  bv  the  vulgar  birch,  Tartarean  root, 
Whose  rankling  points,  in  blackest  poison  dipt, 
Inflict  a  mortal  pain  ;  and,  where  tney  light, 
A  ghastly  furrow  leave. — A  sullen  pause  ensues : 
As  when,  of  old,  the  monarch  of  the  floods, 
'Midst  raging  hurricanes  and  battling  waves, 
Shaking  the  dreadful  trident,  rear'd  aloft 
His  awful  brow,  sudden  die  furious  winds 
Were  hush'd  m  peace,  the  billows  ceas'd  their 

rage : 
Or  when  (if  mighty  themes  like  these  allow 
An  humble  metaphor)  the  sportive  race 
Of  nibbling  heroes,  bent  on  wanton  play, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  some  well-stor'd  barn, 
In  many  an  airy  circle  wheel  around  ; 
Some  eye,  perchance,  in  private  nook  conceal'd, 
Beholds  Grimalkin ;  instant  they  disperse 
In  headlong  flight,  each  to  his  secret  cell, 
If  haply  he  may  'scape  impending  fate. 

Thus  ceas'd  the  general  clamor;  all  remain 
In  silent  terror  wrapt,  and  thought  profound. 

Meanwhile,  the  Pedagogue  throughout  the 
dome 
His  fiery  eye-balls,  like  two  blazing  stars, 
Portentous  rolls,  on  some  unthinking  wretch 
To   shed    their   baleful   influence;    whilst  his 

voice, 
Like  thunder,  or  the  cannon's  sudden  burst, 
Three  times  is  heard,  and  thrice  the  roofs  re- 
sound ! 
A  sudden  paleness  gathers  in  my  face  ; 
Through  all  my  limbs  a  stiffening  horror  spreads, 
Cold  as  the  dews  of  death ;  nor  heed  my  eyes 
Their  wonted  function,  but  in  stupid  gaze 
Ken   the   fell   monster;    from    my   trembling 

hands 
The  time-worn  volume  drops ;  oh,  dire  presage 
Of  instant  woe!  for  now  the  mighty  sound, 
I  Pregnant  with  dismal  tidings,  once  again 
Strikes  my-astonLh'd  ears  :   transfix' dwith  awe, 
3  G  And 
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.And  m  a  time,  I  stand;  but  soon, 

Bv  friendly  jo;i  or  ni-iuhLxuirini;  whisper  rous'd, 
i       .  the  dire  injunction  ;  straight  I  loose 

oding  brogues,  and  mount  the  lofty  throne 
Indignant,  or  the  back  oblique  ascend 
( If  sorrowful  compeer :  nor  long  delays 
The  monarch,  from  hi-  palace  stalking  down. 
With  visage  all  inflam'd  ;  his  sable  robe 
Sweeping  in  lengthening  folds  along  the  ground  : 
He  shakes    his   sceptre,    and    th'    impending 

scour; 
Brandishes  high  ;  nor  tears  nor  shrieks  avail ; 
But  with  impetuous  fury  it  descends, 
Imprinting  horrid  wounds  w  ith  fatal  flow 
attended,  and  convulsive  pangs. 
( 'urs'd  be  the  wretch,  for  ever  doom'd  to  bear 
Internal  whippings ;  he,  whose  savage  hands 
First  erasp'd  these  bar barousweaponSjoitter  cause 
Of  foul  disgrace,  and  many  a  dolorous  groan 
To  hapless  school-boy! — Could  it  not  suffice 

an'd  and  toil'd  beneath  the  merciless  weight 
B\  stern  relentless  tyranny  impos'd  ; 
But  scourges  too,  and  cudgels  were  reserv'd, 
To  "jond  my  harrow'd  sides :  this  wretched  life 
JjOading  with  heavier  ills:  a  life  expos'd 
To  all  the  woes  of  hunger,  toil,  distress; 
Cut  off  from  every  genial  source  of  bliss; 
From  even"  bland  amusement,  wont  to  sooth 
The  youthful  breast ;  except  when  father  Time, 
In  joyful  change,  rolls  round  the  festive  hour, 
That  sives  this  meagre,  pining  figure  back 
To  parent  fondness,  and  its  native  roofs ! 
Fir'd  with  the  thought,  then,  then,  my  tower- 

i  no:  soul 
Rises  superior  to  its  load,  and  spurns 
Its  proud  oppressors;  frantic  with  delight, 
My  fancy  riots  in  successive  scenes 
Of  bliss  and  pleasures:  plans  and  schemes  are 

laid 
lloyv  best  the  fleeting  moments  to  improve, 
Nor  lose  one  portion  of  so  rare  a  boon. 

"But  soon,  too  soon,  the  glorious  scenes  are 

fled, 
Scarce  one  short  moon  enjoy'd ;  (oh  !  transient 

state 
Of  sublunary  bliss)  by  bitter  change, 
And  other  scenes  succeeded.    What  fierce  pangs 
Then  rack=  my  soul!  what  ceaseless  floods  of 

grief 
Rush  down  my  cheeks,  while  strong  convulsive 

throbs 
Heave  all  my  frame,  and  choak  the  power  of 

speech  ! 
Forlorn  I  sigh,  nor  heed  the  gentle  voice 
Of  friend  or  stranger,  who,  with  soothing  words 
And  ^lender  gift,  would  fain  beguile  toy  woes: 
In  vain,  for  what  can  aught  avail  to  sooth 
.:  raging  anguish?  Oft  with  sudden  glance 

my  eyes  in  all  iu  horror  glares 
That  well-known  form,  and  oft  I  seem  to  hear 
The  thundering  scourge — ah  mc !  e'en  now  I  feel 

idly  venom,  raging  as  the  pangs- 
Thai  tore  Alcides,  when  the  burning  vest 
Prcy'd  on  his  wasted  sides. — At  length,  return'd 
Within  these  hated  walls,  again  I  mourn 
A  -ullen  prisoner,  till  the  wish'd  approach 
ous  holiday  or  festive  play 


heats  of 


Releases  me:  ah!  freedom  that  must  end 
With  thep,  declining  Sol!  All  hail,  ye  sires 
For  sanctity  venown'd,  whose  glorious  name- 
In  large  conspicuous  characters  portray'd, 
Adorn  the  annual  chronologic  page 
Of  Wing  or  Partridge  ;  oft,  when  sore  opprcss'd 
With  dire  calamities,  the  glad  return 
Of  your  triumphant  festivals  hath  cheer'd 
My  drooping  soul.     Nor  be  thy  name  forgot. 
Illustrious  George!  for  much  to  thee  I  owe 
Of  heart-lilt  rapture,  as  with  loyal  zeal 
Glowing,  ]  pile  the  crackling  bonfire  high, 
Or  hurl  the  mountain  rocket  through  the  air, 
( )r  fiery  whizzing  serpent :   thus  thy  name 
Shall  still  be  honored,  as  through  future  years 
The  circling  Seasons  roll  their  festive  round. 

Sometimes,  by  dire  compulsive  hunger  press'd, 
I  spring  the  neighbouring  fence,  and  scale  the 

trunk 
Of  apple-tree;  or  wide,  o'er  flowery  lawns 
By  hedge  or  thicket,  bend  my  hasty  steps, 
Intent,  with  secret  ambush,  to  surprise 
The  straw -built  nest,  and  unsuspecting  brood 
Of  thrush  or  bull-finch;  oft  with  watchful  ken 
Eyeing  the  backward  lawns,  lest  hostile  glance 
Observe  ray  footsteps,  while  each  rustling  leaf 
Stirr'd  by  the  gentle  gale  alarms  my  fears: 
Then,  parch'd   beneath   the  burning  *" 

noon, 
I  plunge  into  the  limpid  stream  that  laves 
The  silent  vale  ;  or,  on  its  grassy  banks, 
Beneath  some  oak's  majestic  shade  recline, 
Envying  the  vagrant  fishes,  as  they  pass, 
Their  boon  of  freedom  ,  till  the  distant  sound 
Of  tolling  curfew  warns  me  to  depart. 

Thus  under  tyrant  pow'r  I  groan,  oppress'd 
With  worse  than  slavery;  yet  my  free-born  sou! 
Her  native  warmth  forgets  not,  nor  will  brook 
Menace,  or  taunt,  from  proud  insulting  peer: 
But  summons  to  the  field  the  doughty  foe 
In  single  combat,  'midst  th'  impartial  throng, 
There  to  decide  our  fate:  oft  too,  inflam'd 
With  mutual  rage,  two  rival  armies  meet 
Of  youthful  warriors  ;  kindling  at  the  sight, 
My  soul  is  hll'd  with  vast  heroic  thoughts, 
Trusting  in  martial  glory  to  surpass 
Roman  or  Grecian  chief:   instant,  with  shouts. 
The  mingling  squadrons  join  the  horrid  fray; 
No  need  of  cannon,  or  the  murderous  steel, 
Wide  wasting  nature :   rage  our  arms  supplies ; 
Fragments  of  rock  arc  hurl'd,  and  showers  of 

stones 
Obscure  the  dav ;  nor  less  the  brawny  arm 
Or  knotted  club  avail :  high  in  the  midst 
Are  seen  the  mighty  chiefs,  through  hosts  of  foes 
Mowing  their  u;iv:   and  now  with  tenfold  rage 
The  combat  burns,  full  many  a  sanguine  stream 
Disdains  the  field,  and  many  a  veteran  brave 
Lies  prostrate;  loud  triumphant  shouts  ascend 
By  turns  from  either  host ;  each  claims  the  palm 
Of  glorious  conquest ;  nor  till  night'sdun  shades 
Involve  the  skj  ,  the  doubtful  conflict  ends. 

Thus,  when  rebellion  shook  the  thrones  of 
heaven,  / 

And  all  th'  Eternal  Powers  in  battle  met, 
High  o'er  the  rest,  with  vast  gigantic  strides. 
The  godlike  leaders  on  th'  embattled  plain 

Came 
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Came  towering]  breathing  forth  revenge  and  fate : 
Nor  less  terrific  join'd  the  inferior  boats 
(Hansel  warriors,  when  encountering  hills 
Tore  the  rent  conclave  ;  flashing  with  the  blaze 
Of  fiery  arms,  and  lightnings  not  of  Jove; 
All  heaven  resounded,  and  the  astonish'd  deep 
Of  chaos  bellow'd  with  the  monstrous  roar. 


§  228.     Written  in  a  Lady's  Ivory  Table  Book, 
itKjy.  Swift. 

Peruse  my  leaves  through  every  part, 
And  think  thou  seest  my  owner's  heart, 
Scrawl'd  o'er  with  trifles  thus,  and  quite 
As  hard,  as  senseless,  and  as  light; 
Expos' d  to  every  coxcomb's  eyes, 
But  hid  with  caution  from  the  wise. 
Here  you  may  lead,  "  Dear  charming  saint!" 
Beneath,  "A  new  receipt  for  paint:" 
Here,  in  beau-spelling,  "Tru  tel  deth;" 
There,  in  her  own,   "  For  an  el  breth  :" 
Here,  "Lovely  nymph,  pronounce  my  doom!" 
There,  "  A  safe  way  to  use  perfume :" 
Here,  a  page  fill'd  with  billet-doux  : 
On  t'other  side,  "  Laid  out  for  shoes." 
"  Madam,  I  die  without  your  grace." 
"  Item,  for  half  a  yard  of  lace." 

Who  that  had  wit  would  place  it  here, 
For  every  peeping  fop  to  jeer? 
In  povv'r  of  spittle  and  a  clout, 
Whene'er  he  please  to  blot  it  out : 
And  then,  to  heighten  the  disgrace, 
Clap  his  own  nonsense  in  the  place. 
Whoe'er  expects  to  hold  his  part 
In  such  a  book,  and  such  a  heart, 
If  he  be  wealthy,  and  a  fool, 
Is  in  all  points  the  fittest  tool ; 
Ot  whom  it  mav  be  justly  said, 
He's  a  gold  pencil  tipp'd  with  lead. 


§  229.     Mrs.  Harris's  Petition.     KX)Q. 

To  their  Excellencies  the  Lords  Justices  of 

Ireland*,  the  humble  petition  of  Frances  Harris, 

(Who  must  starve,   and  die  a  maid,  if  it  mis- 
carries), 
Humbly  showeth, 

That  I  went  to  warm  myself  in  Lady  Betty'sf 
chamber,  because  1  was  cold ; 

And  I  had  in  a  purse  seven  pounds  four  shillings 
and  six-pence,  besides  farthings,  in  mo- 
ney and  gold : 

So,  because  I  had  been  buying  things  for  my 
Lady  last  night, 

I  was  resolv'd  to  tell  my  money  to  see  if  it  was  right. 

Now  you  must  know,  because  my  trunk  has  a 
very  bad  lock, 

Therefore  all  the  money  I  have,  which,  God 
knows,  is  a  very  small  stock, 


I  keep  in  my  pocket,  tied  about  my  middle,  next 

to  my  smock. 
So  when  I  went  to  put  up  inv  purse,  as  God 

would  have  it,  mv  smock  was  unripp'd. 
And,  instead  of  putting  it  into  my  pocket,  down 

it  slipp'd ! 
Then  the  bell  runs,  and  I  went  down  to  put  my 

Lady  to  bed ; 
And,  God  knows,  I  thought  my  money  was  as 

safe  as  my  maidenhead. 
So,  when  1  came  up  again,  I  found  my  pocket 

feel  very  light: 
But  when  I  scarch'd,  and  miss'd  mv  purse,  Lord, 

I  thought  I  should  have  sunk  outright. 
Lord!  madam,  savs  Mary,  how  d'ye  do?  In- 
deed, says  I,  never  worse: 
But  pray,  Mary,  can  you  tell  what  I  have  done 

with  my  purse? 
Lord  help  me!  said  Mary,  I  never  stirr'd  out  of 

this  place. 
Nay,  said  1,  I  had  it  in  Lady  Betty's  chamber, 

that's  a  plain  case. 
So  Marygot  me  to  bed, and  cover' d  me  up  warm ; 
However,  she  stole  away  my  garters,  that  I  might 

do  myself  no  harm. 
So  I  tumbled  and  toss'd  all  night,  as  you  may 

very  well  think, 
But  hardly  ever  set  my  eyes  together,  or  slept  a 

w  ink. 
So  I  was  a-dreatn'd,  methought,  that  we  went 

and  search 'd  the  folks  round, 
And  in  a  corner  of  Mrs.  Duke's  t  box,  tied  in  a 

rap;,  the  money  was  found. 
So  next  morning  we  "told  Whittle,  ||  and  he  fell 

a-swearing : 
Then  my  dame  Wadgar§  came  ;  and  she,  you 

know,  is  thick  of  hearing. 
Dame,  said  I,  as  loud  as  I  could  bawl,  do  you 

know  what  a  loss  I  have  had? 
Nay,  said  she,  my  Lord  Colway's«([  folks  are  all 

very  sad ; 
For  my  Lord  Dromedary  **  comes  o'Tuesday 

■without  fail. 
Pugh!  said  I,  but  that's  not  the  business  that  I  aiL 
Says  Cary  ft»  says  he,  I  have  been  a  servant  this 

five-and-twentv  years  come  spring, 
And  in  all  the  places  I  liv'd  I  never  heard  of  such 

a  thing. 
Yes,  savs  the  J  J  steward,  I  remember,  when  I 

was  at  my  Lady  Shrewsbury's, 
Such  a  thing  as  this  happen'd  just  about  the 

time  of  gooseberries. 
So  I  went  to  the  party  suspected,  and  I  found 

her  full  of  grief; 
(Now  you  must  know,  of  all  things  in  the  world, 

1  hate  a  thief.) 
Howe\  er,  I  was  resolv'd  to  bring  the  discourse 

slily  about: 
Mrs.  Dukes,  said  I,  here's  an  ugly  accident  has 

happen'd  out : 
'Tis  not  that  I  value  the  money  three  skips  of  a 

louse||||; 


*  The  Earls  of  Berkeley  and  of  Galway.  f  Ladv  Bettv  Berkeley,  afterwards  Gennaine. 

X  Wife  to  one  of  the  footmen.  ||  The  Earl  of  Berkeley's  valet.  §  The  old  deaf  housekeeper. 

«[  Galway.  **  The  Earl  of  Drogheda,  who,  with  the  Primate,  was  to  succeed  the  two  EirLs 

ft  Clerk  of  the  kitchen.  %%  Ferris,  ||||  An  usual  saving  of  hers. 
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But  the  tiling  I  stand  upon  is  the  credit  of  the 

house. 
'Tis  true,  seven  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  six- 

|  ence,  makes  a  great  hole  in  my  wages: 
Be  :  'es,  as  they  say,  servicers  no  inheritance  in 

these  ages. 
Now,  Mrs.  Dukes,  you  know,  and  every  bodv 

understands 
That,  though  'lis  hard  tojudge,  vet  money  can't 

go  without  hands. 
The  Devil  take  me  !  said  she  (blessing  herself) 

if  e'er  I  saw't. 
So  she  roar'd  like  a  bedlam,  as  though  I  had 

call'd  her  all  to  nought. 
So  you  know,  what  could  I  say  to  her  anv  more? 
I  e'en  left  her,  and  came  away  as  wise  as  I  wus 

before. 
Well ;  but  then  they  would  have  had  me  gone 

to  the  cunning  man! 
No,  said  I,  'tis  the  same  thing,  the  chaplain  will 

be  here  anon. 
So  the  chaplain  *  came  in :   now  the  servants 

sav  he  is  mv  sweetheart, 
Because  he  is  always  in  my  chamber,  and  I  al- 
ways take  his  part.     » 
So,  as  the  Devil  would  have  it,  before   I  was 

awave,  out  I  blunder' tr, 
Parson,  said  I,  can  you  cast  a  nativity  when  a 

body's  plunder'd? 
(Now  you  must  know  he  hates  to  be  call'd  par- 
son like  the  Devil !) 
Truly,  says  he,  Mrs.  Nab,  it  might  become  you 

to  be  more  civil  1 
If  your  money  be  gone,  as  a  learned  divine  savs, 

d'ye  see, 
You  are  no  text  for  my  handling,  so  take  that 

from  me: 
I  was  never  taken  for  a  conjuror  before,  I'd  have 

you  to  know. 
Lord,  su.d  I,  don't  be  angry,  I'm  sure  I  never 

thought  vou  so; 
You  know  f  honor  the  cloth  ;  I  design  to  be  a 

parson's  wife ; 
I  never  took  one  in  your  coat  for  a  conjuror  in 

all  my  life. 
With  that  he  twisted  his  girdle  at  me  like  a  rope, 

as  who  should  say, 
Now  you  may  go  hang  yourself  for  me  I  and  so 

went  away. 
Well,  I  thought  I  should  have  swoon'd:   Lord  ! 

said  I,  what  shall  I  do? 
I  have  lost  my  money,  and  shall  lose  my  true- 
love  too ! 
Then  my  Lord  call'd  me:    Harry,  f  said  my 

Lord,  don't  cry: 
I'll  give  something  towards  thy  loss;  and,  says 

my  Lodv,  so  will  I. 
<.)'.  but,  said  I,  what  if,  after  all,  the  chaplain 

won't  come  to  ? 
Tor  that  he  said  (an't  pjease  vour  Excellencies) 

I  must  petition  you. 
The  premises  tenderly  consider'd,  I  de6ire  vour 

Lxcellencies'  protection,        [collection ; 
And  that  I  may  have  a  share  in  next  Sunday's 


And,  over  and  above,  that  I  may  have  your  Ex- 
cellencies letter, 

With  an  order  for  the  chaplain  aforesaid,  or,  in- 
stead of  him,  a  better  : 

And  then  your  poor  petitioner,  both  night  and 
day, 

Or  the  chaplain  (for  'tis  his  trade),  as  in  duty 
bound,  shall  ever  pray. 


§'.'30.     A  Description  of  the  Morning.    1700,. 
Now  hardly  here  and  there  a  hackney-coach 
Appearing,  show'd  the  ruddy  morn's  approach. 
Now  Betty  from  her  master  s  bed  had  flown, 
And  softlv  stole  to  discompose  her  own. 
The  slipshod  'prentice  from  his  master's  door 
Had  par'd  the  dirt,  and  sprinkled  round  the  floor. 
Now  Moll  had  whit  I'd  her  mopwith  dextrous  airs, 
Prepar'd  to  scrub  the  entrv  and  the  stairs. 
The  youth  with  broomy  stumps  began  to  trace 
The  kennel's  edge,  where  wheels  had  worn  the 

place. 
The  small-coal  man  was  heard  with  cadence  deep, 
Till  drown'd  in  shriller  notes  of  chimney-sweep. 
Duns  at  his  Lordship's  gate  began  to  meet, 
And  brick-dust  Moll  had  scream'd  through  half 

the  street. 
The  turnkey  now  his  flock  returning  sees, 
Duly  let  out  a-nights  to  steal  for  fees. 
The  watchful  bailiffs  take  their  silent  stands, 
And  school-boys  lag  with  satchels  in  their  hands. 


§231.     A  Description  of  a  City  Shower.     In 
Imitation  of  Virgil's  Georgics.     1710. 
Careful  observers  may  foretel  the  hour, 
By  sure  prognostics,  when  to  dread  a  show'r. 
While  rain  depends,  the  pensive  cat  gives  o'er 
Her  frolics,  and  pursues  her  tail  no  more. 
Returning  home  at  night,  you'll  find  the  sink 
Strike  vour  offended  sense  with  doublystink. 
If  vou  be  wise,  then  go  not  far  to  dine ; 
You'll  spend  in  coach-hire  more  than  save  in 

wine. 
A  coming  show'r  your  shooting  corns  presage, 
Old  aches  will  throb,  your  hollow  tooth  will  rage  ; 
Sauntering  in  coffee-house  is  Duhnan  seen; 
He  damns  the  climate,  and  complains  of  spleen. 
Meanwhile  the  south,  rising  with  dabbled 

wings, 
A  sable  cloud  athwart  the  welkin  flings, 
That  swill' d  more  liquor  than  it  could  contain. 
And,  like  a  drunkard,  gives  it  up  again. 
Brisk  Susan  whips  her  linen  from  the  rope, 
While  the  first  drizzling  shower  is  borne  aslope  1 
Such  is  that»prinklingwhichsomecarelcssquean 
Flirts  on  you  from  her  mop,  but  not  so  clean  : 
You  fly,  invoke  the  gods;  then,  turning,  stop 
To  rail ;  she,  singing,  still  whirls  on  her  mop. 
Not  yet  the  dust  had  shunn'd  th'  unequal  strife. 
But,  aided  by  the  wind,  sought  still  for  life  ; 
And,  wafted  with  its  foe  by  violent  gust, 
'Twas  doubtful  which  was  rain,  and  which  was 

dust. 
Ah  !  where  must  needy  poet  seek  for  aid, 
When  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade  ? 


■»  Dr.  Swift 
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Sole  coat !  where  dust  cemented  by  the  rain 
Erects  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  cloudy  stain  ! 
Now  in  contiguous  drops  the  flood  conies  down, 
Threatening  with  deluge  this  devoted  town. 
To  shops  in  crowds  the  daggled  females  fly 
Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  buy. 
TheTemplar  spruce,  while  every  spout's  abroach, 
Stays  till  ti-,  t";iir,  yet  seems  to  call  a  coach. 
The  tuck'd-up   sempstress   walks    with    hasty 

strides, 
While  streams  run  down  her  oil'd  umbrella's 

sides. 
Here  various  kinds,  bv  various  fortunes  led, 
Commence  acquaintance  underneath  a  shed. 
Triumphant  Tories  and  desponding  Whigs 
Forget  their  feuds,  and  join  to  save  their  wigs. 
Box'd  in  a  chair,  the  beau  impatient  sits, 
While  spouts  run  clattering  o  er  the  roofs  by  fits, 
And  ever  and  anon  with  frightful  din 
The  leather  sounds,  he  trembles  from  within. 
So  when  Trov  chairmen  bore  the  wooden  steed, 
Pregnant  with  Greeks  impatient  to  be  freed, 
(Those  bully  Greeks,  who,  as  the  moderns  do, 
Instead  of  paying  chairmen,  ran  them  through), 
Laocoon  struck  the  outside  with  his  spear, 
And  each  imprison'd  hero  quak'd  for  fear. 

Now  from  all  parts  the  swelling  kennels  flow, 
And  bear  their  trophies  with  them  as  they  go : 
Filth  of  all  hues  and  odours  seem  to  tell 
What  street  they  sail'd  from,  by  their  sight  and 

smell. 
They,  as  each  torrent  drives,  with  rapid  force 
From  Smithfield  or  St.  Pulchre's  shape  they- 

course ; 
And,   in  huge  confluence  join'd  at  Snow-hill 

ridge," 
Fall  from  the  conduit  prone  to  Holborn-bridge. 
Sweeping  from  butchers'  stalls,  dung,  guts,  and 

blood, 
Drown'd  puppies,  stinking  sprats,  all  drench' d 

in  mud, 
Dead  cats,  and  turnip-tops,  come  tumbling  down 

the  flood. 


§  232.  On  the  Utile  House  ly  the  Church-yard 
of  Castlenock.     17 10. 

Whoever  pleaseth  to  inquire 
Why  yonder  steeple  wants  a  spire, 
The  grey  old  fellow  Poet  Joe* 
The  philosophic  cause  will  show. 
Once  on  a  time  a  western  blast 
At  least  twelve  inches  overcast, 
Reckoning  roof,  weathercock,  and  all, 
Which  came  with  a  prodigious  fall! 
And,  tumbling  topsy-turvy  round, 
Lit  with  its  bottom  on  the  ground ; 
For,  by  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
It  fell  into  its  proper  station. 

This  is  a  little  strutting  pile 
You  see  just  by  the  church-yard  stile  ; 
The  walls  in  tumbling  gave  a  knock. 
And  thus  the  steeple  got  a  shock  ; 


From  whence  the  ncighbourins  farmer  calls 
The  steeple,  Knock  ;  the  vicar,  Walk?. 

The  vicar  once  a  week  creeps  in, 
Sits  with  his  knee  up  to  his  chin  ; 
Here  cons  his  notes  and  takes  a  whet, 
Till  the  small  ragged  flock  is  met. 

A  traveller,  who  by  did  iki-s, 
Observ'd  the  roof  behind  the  grass; 
On  tiptoe  stood,  and  rear'd  his  snout, 
And  saw  the  parson  creeping  out; 
Was  much  surpriz'd  to  see  a  crow 
Venture  to  build  his  nc^t  so  low. 
A  school-boy  ran  unto't,  and  thought 
The  crib  was  down,  the  blackbird  caught. 

A  third,  who  Ion  his  way  bv  oigbt, 
Was  fore'd  for  safety  to  alight  ;* 
And,  stepping  o'er  the  fabric-roof, 
His  horse  had  like  to  spoil  his  hoof. 

Warburton  X  took  it  in  his  noddle, 
This  building  was  design'd  a  model 
Or  of  a  pigeon-house  or  o%cn, 
To  bake  one  loaf,  and  keep  one  dove  in. 

Then  Mrs.  Johnson  ||  gave  her  verdict, 
And  every  one  was  pleas'd  that  heard  it : 
"  All  that  you  make  this  stir  about, 
Is  but  a  still  which  wants  a  spout." 

The  Reverend  Dr:  Raymond  §  gucss'd 
More  probably  than  all  the  rest ; 
He  said,  but  that  it  wanted  room, 
It  mis;ht  have  been  a  pigmy's  tomb. 

The  doctor's  family  came  bv, 
And  little  miss  began  to  cry  : 
Give^nie  tr:at  house  in  my  own  hand! 
Then  madam  bade  the  chariot  stand  ; 
Call'd  to  the  clerk  in  manner  mild, 
Pray,  reach  that  thing  here  to  the  child : 
That  thing,  I  mean,  among  the  kale  ; 
And  here's  to  buy  a  pot  of  ale. 

The  clerk  said  to  her,  in  a  heat, 
What!  sell  my  master's  country-seat, 
Where  he  comes  ever)-  week  from  town ! 
He  would  not  sell  it  for  a  crown. 
Poll !  fellow,  keep  not  such  a  pother ; 
In  half  an  hour  thou' It  make  another. 
Savs  Nancv^[,  1  can  make  for  miss 
A  finer  house  ten  times  than  this  ; 
The  Dean  will  give  me  willow-sticks, 
And  Joe,  my  apron-full  of  bricks. 


*  Mr.  Beaumont  of  Trim. 
%  Dr.  Swift's  curate  at  Laracor. 


H  Stella. 


§  233 .     The  Falie  of  Midas.     1711. 

Midas,  we  are  in  storv  told, 
Turn'd  every  thing  he  touch'd  to  gold. 
He  chipp'd  his  bread,  the  pieces  round 
Glitter'd  like  spangles  on  the  ground; 
A  codling,  ere  it  went  his  lip  in, 
Would  straight  become  a  golden  pippin  : 
He  call'd  for  drink  ;  you  saw  him  sup 
Potable  gold  in  golden  cup  : 
His  empty  paunch  that  he  might  fill, 
He  suck'd  his  victuals  through  a  quill; 

■f-  Archdeacon  Wall,  a  correspondent  of  Swift's. 
§  Minister  of  Trim.         %  The  waiting- woman. 
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TJntouch'd  it  pass'd  between  his  grinders, 
Or't  had  been  nappy  for  gold-finders : 
He  cock'd  his  hat,  you  would  have  said 
Mambrino's  helm  adorn'd  his  head. 
Whene'er  he  chane'd  his  hands  to  lay 
On  magazines  of  corn  or  hay, 
Gold  ready-coin'd  appear'd  instead 
Of  pahrv  provender  and  bread  ; 
Hence  bv  wise  farmers  we  are  told, 
Old  hay  i>  equal  to  old  gold  ; 
And  hence,  a  critic  deep  maintains, 
We  learn'd  to  weigh  our  gold  by  grains. 

This  fool  had  got  a  lucky  hit, 
And  people  fancied  he  had  wit. 
Two  gods  their  skill  in  music  tried, 
And  both  chose  Midas  to  decide  : 
He  against  Phoebus'  harp  decreed, 
And  gave  it  for  Pan's  oaten  reed. 
The  god  of  wit,  to  show  his  grudge, 
Clapp'd  ass's  ears  upon  the  judge  ; 
A  goodly  pair,  erect  and  wide, 
Which  he  could  neither  gild  nor  hide. 

And  now  the  virtue  of  his  hands 
Was  lo>t  among  Pactolus'  sands, 
Against  whose  torrent  while  he  swims, 
The  golden  scurf  peels  oil"  his  limbs  : 
Fame  spreads  the  news  and  people  travel 
From  far  to  gather  golden  gravel ; 
Midas,  expos'd  to  all  their  jeers, 
Had  lost  his  art,  and  kept  his  ears. 

This  tale  inclines  the  gentle  reader 
To  think  upon  a  certain  leader  ; 
To  whom  from  Midas  down  descends 
That  virtue  in  the  fingers'  ends. 
What  else  by  perquisites  are  meant, 
By  pensions,  bribes,  and  three  per  cent. 
By  places  and  commissions  sold, 
And  turning  dung  itself  to  gold  ; 
Bv  starving  in  the  midst  of  store, 
As  t'other  Midas  did  before? 

None  e'er  did  modern  Midas  choose 
Subject  or  patron  of  his  muse, 
But  found  him  thus  their  merit  scan, 
That  Phoebus  must  give  place  to  Pan : 
He  values  not  the  poet's  praise, 
Nor  will  exchange  his  plums  for  bays: 
To  Pan  alone  rich  misers  call ; 
And  there's  the  jest,  for  Pan  is  all. 
Here  English  wits  will  be  to  seek ; 
Howe'er,  'tis  all  one  in  the  Greek. 

Besides,  it  plainly  now  appears 
Our  Midas  too  hath  ass's  ears  ; 
Where  every  fool  his  mouth  applies, 
And  whispers-in  a  thousand  lies; 
Such  £ross  delusions  could  not  pass 
Through  any  ears  but  of  an  ass. 

But  'idd  defiles  with  frequent  touch  : 
There'*  nothing  fouls  the  hands  so  much  : 
And  scholars  jiive  it  for  the  cause 
Of  British  Midas'  dirty  paws  ; 
Which  while  the  senate  strove  to  scour, 
They  wash'd-away  the  chyrnic  pow'r. 

While  he  his  utmost  strength  applied, 
To  swim  against  this  pop'lat  tide, 
The  golden  spoils  Hew  off  apace: 
Here  fell  a  pension,  there  a  place : 
The  torrent  merciless  imbibes 


Commissions, perquisites,  and  bribes. 

By  their  own  weight  sunk  to  the  bottom  ; 

Much   good   may  do  them   that  have   caught 

'em ! 
And  Midas  now  neglected  stands, 
With  ass's  ears  and  dirty  hands. 


§  234.  A  Dialogue  between  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament and  his  Servant.  In  Imitation  of 
Horace,  Sat.   II.  vii.  Pint  printed  in  1752. 

Serv.  Long  have  I  heard  your  fav'ritc  theme, 
A  general  reformation  scheme, 
To  keep  the  poor  from  every  sin, 
From  gaming,  murder,  and  from  gin, 
And  now  I  have  no  less  an  itch 
To  venture  to  reform  the  rich. 

Memb.  What,  John !  are  you  too  turn'd  pro- 
jector ? 
Come  then,  for  once  I'll  hear  your  lecture. 
For  since  a  member,  as  'tis  said, 
His  projects  to  his  servants  read, 
And  of  a  favourite  speech  a  book  made 
With  which  he  tir'd  each  night  a  cook-maid, 
And  so  it  hapt  that  every  morning 
The  tasteless  creatures  gave  him  warning; 
Since  thus  we  use  them,  'tis  out  reason 
We  hear  our  servants  in  their  season. 
Begin.     Serv.  Like  gamblers,  half  mankind 
Persist  in  constant  vice  combin'd  ; 
In  races,  routs,  the  stews,  and  White's, 
Pass  all  their  days  and  all  their  nights. 
Others  again  like  Lady  Prue, 
Who  ^,i\  »'s  the  morning  church  its  due; 
At  noon  is  painted,  dress'd,  and  eurl'd, 
And  one  amongst  the  wicked  world  ; 
Keeps  her  account  exactly  even, 
j  As  thus  :   "  Prue  creditor  to  heaven: 
To  sermons  heard  on  extra  days. 
Debtor :  To  masquerade  and  plays. 
Item  :  to  Whitfield,  half  an  hour. 
Per  contra  :  To  the  Colonel,  four." 
Others,  I  say,  pass  half  their  time 
In  folly,  idleness,  or  crime: 
Then  all  at  once  their  zeal  grows  warm, 
And  every  throat  resounds  reform. 

A  lord  his  youth  in  every  vice 
Iwdulg'd,  but  chief  in  drabs  and  dice, 
Till  worn  by  age,  disease,  and  gout, 
Then  nature  modestly  gave  out. 
Not  so  my  Lord — who  still,  by  proxy, 
Play'd  with  his  darling  dice  and  doxy. 

I  laud  this  constant  wretch's  state, 
And  pity  all  who  fluctuate; 
Prefer  this  slave  to  dear  backgammon, 
To  those  who  serve  both  God  and  mammon ; 
To  those  who  take  such  pains  to  awe 
The  nation's  vices  by  the  law, 
Vet,  while  they  draw  their  bill  so  ample, 
Neglect  the  influence  of  example. 

Memb.  To  whom  d'ye  preach  this  senseless 

sermon  ? 
Si  re.  To  you,  good  Sir.     Memb.  To  me,  ye 

vermin! 
Srrv.  To  you,  wdio  every  day  profess 
T  admire  the  times  of  good  Queen  Bess, 

But 
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Rut  let  your  heart  sincere!  praise 
Bestow  on  these  or  Charles  s  da)  s : 
You  still  approve  some  absent  place — 
(The  present's  ever  in  disgrace!) 
And,  sn<h  your  special  inconsistence, 
Mai  e  the  chief  merit  in  the  distance. 

If" e'er  you  miss  a  supper-card 
(Though all  the  while  you  think  it  hard,) 
You're  all  for  solitude  and  quiet, 
Good  hours  and  vegetable  diet. 
Reflection,  air,  and  elbow-room  : 
No  prison  like  a  crowded  drum  ! 
But,  should  von  meet  her  Grace's  summons 
In  full  committee  of  the  Commons, 
Though  well  you  know  her  crowded  house 
^\' ill  scarce  contain  another  mouse, 
You  quit  the  business  of  the  nation, 
And  brethren  of  the  reformation  ; 

Though  \ begs  you'll  stay  and  vote, 

And  zealous tears  your  coat, 

Yon  damn  your  coachman,  storm  and  stare, 
And  tear  your  throat  to  call  a  chair. 
Nay,  never  frown,  and  good-now  hold 
Your  hand  awhile  ;  I've  been  so  bold 
To  paint  your  lollies;  now  I'm  in, 
Let's  have  a  word  or  two  on  sin. 

Last  night  I  heard  a  learned  poult'rer 
Lav  down  the.  law  against  th'  adulterer; 
And  Jet  me  tell  you,  Sir,  that  few- 
Hear  better  doctrine  in  a  pew. 
"Well !  you  may  laugh  at  Robin  Hood, 
J  wish  vour  studies  were  as  good. 
From  Mandcville  you  take  your  morals; 
Your  faith  from  controversial  quarrels ; 
But  ever  lean  to  those  who  scribble 
Their  crudities  against  the  Bible; 
Yet  tell  me  I  shall  crack  my  brain 
With  hearing  Henley""  or  Romaine. 

Deserves  that  critic  most  rebuke 
In  judging  on  the.  Pentateuch, 
Who  deems  it,  with  some  wild  fanatics, 
The  only  school  of  mathematics ; 
Or  he,  who,  making  grave  profession 
To  lay  aside  all  prepossession, 
Calls  it  a  bookseller's  edition 
Of  maun  d  records  and  vague  tradition  ? 

You  covet,  Sir,  your  neighbour's  goods  ; 
I  take  a  piece  at  Peter  Wood'sf  : 
And  when  I've  turn'd  my  back  upon  her, 
!  nwounded  in  my  heart  or  honor, 
1  feel  nor  infamous,  nor  jealous 
Of  richer  culls,  or  prettier  fellows. 
But  you,  the  grave  and  sage  reformer, 
Must  go  by  stealth  to  meet  your  charmer; 
Must  change  your  star,  and  every  note 
Of  honor,  for  a  bear-skin  coat : 
That  legislative  head  so  wise 
Must  stoop  to  base  and  mean  disguise. 
Some  Abigail  must  then  receive  you, 
Brib'd  by  the  husband  to  deceive  you. 


She  spies  Cornuto  on  the  stairs ; 
Wakes  you  ;   then,  melted  by  your  prayers 
Yields,  if  with  greater  bribe  you  ask  it, 
To  pack  vour  worship  in  the  basket. 
Laid  neck  and  heels,  true  Fal-taff-fashion, 
There  form  new  schemes  of  reformation. 

Thus  'scap'd  the  murd* ring  husband's  fury. 
Or  thumping  fine  of  cuckold  jury  ; 
Henceforth,  in  memory  of  your  danger, 
You'll  live  to  all  intrigues  a  Strang 
No  ;  ere  you've  time  for  this  reflection, 
Some  new  debauch  is  in  projection  ; 
And,  for  the  next  approaching  night, 
Contrivance  for  another  fright. 
This  makes  vou,  though  so  great,  so  grave, 
(Nay  !  wonder  not)  an  abject  slave; 
As  much  a  slave  as  I  ;  nay,  more  ; 
I  serve  one  master,  you  a  score, 
And,  as  your  various  passions  rule, 
By  turns  arc  twenty  tyrants'  fool. 

Memh.  Who  then  is  free  ?     Setv.    The  wise 
alone, 
Who  only  bows  to  reason's  throne; 
Whom  neither  want,  nor  death,  nor  chains 
Nor  subtle  persecutors'  pains, 
Nor  honors,  wealth,  nor  lust,  can  move 
From  virtue  and  his  country's  love. 
Self-guarded  like  a  globe  of  steel, 
External  insults  can  he  feel, 
Or  e'er  present  one  weaker  part 
To  Fortune's  most  insidious  dart? 
Much-honor'd  master,  may  vou  find 
These  wholesome  symptoms  in  your  mind  ! 
Can  you  be  free  while  passions  rule  you ; 
While  women  every  moment  fool  you  ; 
While  forty  mad  capricious  whores 
Invite,  then  turn  you  out  of  doors; 
Of  every  doit  contrive  to  trick  you, 
Then  bid  their  happier  footman  kick  vou? 

Convinc'd  by  every  new  disaster 
You  serve  a  new  despotic  master; 
Say,  can  your  pride  and  folly  sec 
Such  difference  'twixt  yourself  and  me? 

Shall  you  be  struck  with  Titian's  tints, 
And  mayn't  I  stop  to  stare  at  prints? 
Dispos'd  along  the  extensive  glass, 
They  catch  and  hold  me  ere  \  pass. 
Where  Slack  is   made   to  box  with  Brou^h- 

ton, 
I  see  the  very  stage  they  fought  on  : 
The  bruisers  live,  and  move,  and  bleed, 
As  if  they  fought  in  very  deed. 
Yet  I'm  a  loiterer,  to  be  sure  ; 
You  a  great  judge  and  connoisseur! 

Shall  you  prolong  the  midnight  ball 
With  costly  banquet  at  VauxhaU ; 
And  yet  prohibit  earlier  suppers 
At  Kilbourn,  Sadler' s-wells,  or  Cuper'sJ? 
Are  these  less  innocent  in  fact, 
Or  only  made  so  by  the  act  ? 


*  The  celebrated  orator  of  Clare  Market. 

■f  Tliis  worthy  a  few  years  before  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  mob,  uho  broke  into  his  house,  n^ar  St.  Cle 
merit's,  and  burnt  all  his  furniture,  which  they  threw  into  the  street. 

X  Flaces  of  entertainment  at  that  time.    Two  of  them  have  been  since  shut  up. 
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Those  who  contribute  to  the  tax, 
On  tea,  ami  chocolate,  and  wax*, 
With  high  ragouts  their  blood  inflame, 
And  nauseate  what  the}  eat  for  fame : 
Of  these  the  Houses  take  no  knowledge, 
But  leave  them  fairly  to  the  College. 
O  1  ever  prosper  their  endeavours 
To  aid  vour  dropsies,  gouts,  and  fevers ! 

Can  it  be  deem'd  a  shame  or  sin 
To  pawn  my  livery  for  gin  ; 
While  bonds  and  mortgages  at  White's 
Shall  raise  vour  fame  with  Arthur's  knights? 
Those  worthies  seem  to  see  no  shame  in, 
Nor  strive  to  pass  a  slur  on,  gaining; 
But  rather  to  devise  each  session 
Some  law  in  honor  o'  the  profession ; 
L  st  sordid  hands  or  vulgar  place 
The  noble  mystery  should  debase ; 
L  stiagsed  scoundrels,  in  an  ale-house, 
Should  chalk  their  cheatings  on  the  bellows; 
Or  boys  the  sacred  rites  profane 
Wi;h  orange-barrows  in  a  lane. 
Where  bes  the  merit  of  vour  labors 
To  curb  the  follies  of  your  neighbours ; 
Deter  the  gambler,  and  prevent  his 
Confederate  arts  to  gull  the  'prentice ; 
Unless  vou  could  yourself  desist 
From  hazard,  fero,  brag,  and  whist; 
Unless  your  philosophic  mind 
Can  from  within  amusement  find, 
And  give  at  once  to  use  and  pleasure 
That  truly  precious  time,  your  leisure  ? 
In  vain  vour  busy  thoughts  prepare 
Deceitful  sepulchres  of  care  : 
The  downy  couch,  the  sparkling  bowl, 
And  all  that  lulls  or  sooths  the  soul — 

Metnb.  Where   is  my  cane,  my  whip,  my 
hanger  ? 
I'll  teach  vou  to  provoke  my  anccer. 

Serv.  Heyday,  mv  master's  brain  is  crack'd, 
Or  else  he's  making  some  new  act. 

Memb.  To  set  such  rogues  as  you  to  work, 
Perhaps,  or  send  you  to  the  Turkf. 


§  235.    The  Intruder.   In  Imitation  of  Horace, 
Sai.  I.  ix.  First  printed  in  1754. 

A  certain  free,  familiar  spark, 
Pertly  accosts  me  in  the  Park  : 
"  'Tis  lovely  weather,  sure  !  how  gay 
The  sun  ! — I  give  you,  Sir,  good-day. ' 
Your  servant,  Sir.     To  you  the  same — 
But — give  me  leave  to  crave  y our  name. 
"  My  name?  Why  sure  you  ve  seen  my  face 
About,  in  every  public  place. 
I'm  known  to  almost  all  your  friends 
(No  one  e'er  names  you  but  commends) — 
For  some  I  plant;   for  some  I  build  ; 
In  every  taste  and  fashion  skill'd — 


Were  there  the  least  regard  for  merit ! — 
The  rich  in  purse  are  poor  in  spirit. 
Vou  know  Sir  Pagode  (here,  I'll  give  ye 
A  front  I've  drawn  him  for  a  privy) — 
Thi^  winter,  Sir,  as  I'm  a  sinner, 
He  has  not  ask'd  me  once  to  dinner." 

Quito  o\erpowered  with  this  intrusion, 
I  stood  in  silence  and  confusion. 

He  took  the  advantage,  and  pursued  : 
"  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  may  think  me  rude; 
But  sure  I  may  suppose  my  talk 
Will  less  disturb  you  while  you  walk. 
And  yet  I  now  may  spoil  a  thought, 
But  that's  indeed  a  venial  fault: — 
I  only  mean  to  such,  d'ye  see, 
Who  write  with  ease,  like  you  and  me. 
I  write  a  sonnet  in  a  minute: 
Upon  my  soul,  there's  nothing  in  it. 
But  you  to  all  your  friends  are  partial : 
You  reckon  ***  another  Martial — 
He'd  think  a  fortnight  w^ell  bestow'd 
To  write  an  epigram  or  ode. 
****'s  no  poet,  to  my  knowledge; 
I  knew  him  very  well  at  college: 
I've  writ  more  verses  in  an  hour, 
Than  he  could  ever  do  in  four. 
You'll  find  me  better  w-orth  your  knowing — 
But  tell  me,  which  way  are  you  going?" 

What  various  tumults  swell'd  my  breast, 
With  passion,  shame,  disgust,  opprest! 
This  courtship  from  my  Brother  Poet  ! 
Sure  no  similitude  can  show  it: 
Not  young  Adonis  when  pursu'd 
Rv amorous  antiquated  prude; 
Nor  Gulliver's  distressful  face, 
When  in  the  Yahoo's  loath'd  embrace. 

In  rage,  confusion  and  dismay, 
Not  knowinjr  what  to  do  or  say; 
And  having  no  resource  but  lying — 
A  friend  at  Lambeth  lies  a-dying — 
"  Lambeth!''  (he  re-assumes  his  talk) 
"  Across  the  bridge — the  finest  walk — 
Don't  you  admire  the  Chinese  bridges, 
That  wave  in  furrows  and  in  ridges? 
They've  finish'd  such  a  one  at  Hampton  : 
'Faith,  'twas  a  plan  I  never  dreamt  on — 
The  prettiest  thing  that  e'er  was  seen— 
'Tis  printed  in  the  Magazine." 

This  wild  farrago  who  could  bear? 
Sometimes  I  run  ;  then  stop  and  stare: 
Vex'd  and  tormented  to  the  quick, 
By  turns  grow  choleric  and  sick; 
And  glare  my  eye,  and  show  the  white, 
Like  vicious  horses  when  they  bite. 

Regardless  of  my  eye  or  ear, 
His  jargon  he  renews. — "  D'ye  hear 
Who  'twas  compos'd  the  taylor's  dance? 
I  practis'd  fifteen  months  in  France  : 
I  wrote  a  play — 'twas  done  in  haste — 
I  know  the  present  want  of  taste, 
And  dare  not  trust  it  on  the  town — 
No  tragedy  will  e'er  go  down ; 


*  Tt  was  urjzd  in  the  prtit"  oris  of  some  of  the  houses  of  public  entertainment,  that  the  suppression  of  them  might 
trreatlv  diminish  the  duties  on  tea,  chocolate,  and  wax-lights. 

+  Among  the  many  prcier^  for  the  punishment  of  rogues,  it  has  beeD  frequently  proposed  to  send  them  in  ex- 
<  hancjc  for  English  dares  iu  Algi 

The 
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The  new  lmrletta  now's  the  thing — 
Pray  did  you  ever  turu  me  sing?" 
Never  indeed. — "  Next  time  we  meet — 
We're  just  now  coming  to  the  street. — 
Bless mc!  I  had  almost  forgot: 
There's  poor  Jack  Stiles  will  go  to  pot. 
Sir  Scrutiny  has  press' d  me  daily 
To  be  this  hour  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
To  witness  to  his  good  behaviour: 
My  uncle's  voter,  under  favor — 
I'm  puzzled  what  to  do, 
.  e  him  will  be  losing  you  : 
i  most  save  him  if  we  can, 
For  he'    a  staunch  one,  a  Dead  Man*." 
B    >/  ;  r  account  he's  so  indeed, 
I      ess  7/ou  n  ake  some  better  speed. 

iununtfiu  to  save  your  friend — 
Or  "'.vf  prepare  him  for  his  end. 
"  H:  ns  him,  he's  but  a  single  vote; 
}  wish  'he  halter  round  his  throat. 
To  I       .jeth  I  attend  you,  Sir." 
t        i  my  soul !  you  shall  not  stir. 
Pr eserve  your  voter  from  the  gallows : 
Can  human  nature  be  so  callous, 
So  negligent  when  life's  at  stake  ? 
"  I'd  hang  a  hundred  for  your  sake." 
/  wish  you'd  do  as  much  by  me — 
Or  any  thing  to  set  me  free. 

Deaf  to  my  words,  he  talks  along, 
Still  louder  than  the  buzzing  throng. 

"  Are  vou,"  he  cries,  "  as  well  as  ever 
With  Lady  Grace  ?  she's  vastly  clever!" 
Her  merit  all  the  world  declare  -. 
Few,  vtryfeiv,  her  friendship  share. 

"  If  vou'd  contrive  to  introduce 
Your  friend  here,  you  might  find  an  use — " 

Sir,  in  that  house  there's  no  such  doing, 
And  the  attempt  would  be  one's  ruin. 
No  art,  no  project,  no  designing, 
No  rirulship,  and  no  outshining. 

"  Indeed !  you  make  me  long  the  more 
To  scet  admittance.     Is  the  door 
Kept  by  so  rude,  so  hard  a  clown, 
A?  will  not  melt  at  half-a-crown ? 
Can't  I  cajole  the  female  tribe, 
And  gain  her  woman  with  a  bribe  ? 
Rcfus  d  to-day,  suck  up  my  sorrow, 
And  take  mv  chance  again  to-morrow  ? 
Is  there  no  shell-work  to  be  seen, 
Or  Chinese  chair,  or  Indian  screen ; 
No  cockatoo  nor  marmozet, 
Lap-dog,  gold-fish,  nor  paroquet  ? 
No  French  embroidery  on  a  quilt  ? 
And  no  bow-window  to  be  built? 
Can't  I  contrive,  at  times,  to  meet 
My  lady  in  the  park  or  street? 
At  opera,  play,  or  morning  praver, 
To  hand  her  to  her  coach  or  chair  ?" 

But  now  his  voice,  though  late  so  loud, 
Was  lost  in  the  contentious  crowd 
Of  fif'n-wives  newly  corporate, 
A  colonv  from  Billingsgatef. 

That  instant  on  the  bridge  I  spied 
Lord  Truewit  coming  from  his  ride. 


My  Lonl — Sir  Jniliam  (I  began) 
Has  given  me  power  to  state  a  plan, 
To  settle  every  thing  between  you  j 
And  so — 'tis  lucky  tfiut  I've  seen  vou. 
This  morning — "  Hold,"  replies  the  peer, 
And  tips  me  a  malicious  leer, 
"  Against  good-breeding  to  offend, 
And  rudely  take  you  from  your  Friend!" 
(His  lordship,  by  the  wav,  can  spy- 
How  matters  go,  with  half  an  eye; 
And  loves  in  proper  time  and  place, 
To  laugh  behind  the  gravest  face.) 
"  'Tis  Saturday — 1  should  not  choose 
To  break  the  Sabbath  of  the  JEWS/' 
The  Jews,  my  lord ! — '•  Why,  since  this  pother, 
I  own  I'm  grown  a  younger  brother: 
Faith,  persecution  is  no  joke  ; 
I  once  was  going  to  have  spoke. — 
Bus'ness  may  stay  till  Monday  night: 
Tis  prudent,  to  be  sure  you're  right." 

He  went  his  way.     I  rav'd  and  fum'd  : 
To  ivhat  ill  fortune  am  I  doom'd .' 
But  fortune  had,  it  seems,  decreed 
That  moment  for  my  being  freed. 
Our  talk,  which  had  been  somewhat  loud, 
Insensibly  the  market-crowd 
Around  my  persecutor  drew, 
And  made  them  take  him  for  a  Jew. 
To  me  the  caitiff  now  appeals ; 
But  I  took  fairly  to  my  heels; 
And,  pitiless  of  his  condition, 
On  brink  of  Thames  and  Inquisition, 
Left  him  to  take  his  turn,  and  listen 
To  each  uncircumcis'd  Philistine. 

O  Phcebus  !  happy  he  whose  trust  is 
In  thee,  and  thy  poetic  justice  ! 


§  236.     Horace,  Book  I.   Ep.  VII.  Addressed 
to  the  Earl  of  Oxford.     1713. 
Harley,  the  nation's  great  support, 
Returning  home  one  day  from  court, 
(His  mind  with  public  cares  possest, 
All  Europe's  business  in  his  breast) 
Observ'd  a  parson  near  Whitehall 
Cheap'ning  old  authors  on  a  stall. 
The  priest  was  pretty  well  in  case, 
And  show'd  some  humour  in  his  face ; 
Look'd  with  an  easy,  careless  mien, 
A  perfect  stranger  to  the  spleen ; 
Of  size  that  might  a  pulpit  fill, 
But  more  inclining  to  sit  still. 
My  lord  (who,  if  a  man  may  say't, 
Loves  mischief  better  than  his  meat) 
Was  now  dispos'd  to  crack  a  jest; 
And  bid  friend  Lewis  \  go  in  quest — 
(This  Lewis  is  a  cunning  shaver, 
And  very  much  in  Harley' s  favor) 
In  quest  who  might  this  parson  be, 
What  was  his  name,  of  what  degree ; 
If  possible,  to  learn  his  story, 
I  And  whether  he  were  Whig  or  Tory. 


•  A  cant  term  for  a  sure  vote.  f  The  fish-majket  at  Westminster,  just  then  opened. 

X  Erasmus  Lewis,  Esq.  the  trei*urer'«  secretary. 
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Lewis  his  patron's  humor  knows, 
Aw  av  upon  his  errand  goes, 
And  Quickly  did  the  matter  sift. 
Found  out  that  it  was  Doctor  Swift ; 
A  clergyman  of  special  note 
For  shunning  those  of  his  own  coat ; 
"Which  made  his  brethren  of  the  gown 
Take  care  at  times  to  run  him  down  : 
No  libertine,  nor  over-nice. 
Addicted  to  no  sort  of  vice, 
Went  where  he  pleas'd,  said  what  he  thought, 
INot  rich,  but  owed  no  man  a  groat; 
In  state  opinions  a-la-mode, 
He  hated  Wharton  like  a  toad  ; 
Had  given  the  taction  many  a  wound, 
And  libcll'd  all  the  junto  round; 
Kept  company  with  men  of  wit, 
Who  often  faiher'd  what  he  writ. 
His  works  werehawk'd  in  every  street, 
But  seldom  rose  above  a  sheet : 
Of  late  indeed  the  paper-stamp 
Did  very  much  his  genius  cramp ; 
And,  since  he  could  not  spend  his  fire. 
He  now  intended  to  retire. 

Said  Harley,  "  I  desire  to  know 
From  his  own  mouth  if  this  be  so  ; 
Step  to  the  Doctor  straight,  and  say, 
I'd  have  him  dine  with  me  to-day." 
Swift  seerh'd  to  wonder  what  he  meant, 
Nor  would  believe  my  lord  had  sent : 
So  never  offer'd  once  to  stir  ; 
But  coldly  said,  "  Your  servant,  Sir  '." 
"  Does  he  refuse  me?"  Harley  cried. 
"  He  docs,  with  insolence  and  pride." 

Some  few  days  after,  Harley  spies 
The  Doctor  fasten'd  by  the  eyes 
At  Charing-cross  amonc  the  rout, 
Where  painted  monger-  are  hung  out : 
He  pull'd  the  string,  and  stopp'd  his  coach, 
Beckoning  the  Doctor  to  approach 

Swift,  who  could  neither  rly  nor  hide. 
Came  sneaking  to  the  chariot-side, 
And  offer'd  many  a  lame  excuse  : 
He  never  meant  the  least  abuse — 
"  My  lord — the  honor  you  designd — 
Extremely  proud — but  I  had  din'd. 
I'm  sure  I  never  should  neglect — 
No  man  alive  has  more  respect." 
"  Well,  I  shall  think  of  that  no  more 
If  you'll  be  sure  to  come  at  four." 

The  Doctor  now  obeys  the  summons, 
Likes  both  his  company  and  commons  ; 
Displays  his  talents,  sits  till  ten; 
Next  day  invited,  comes  aj;ain  ; 
Soon  grown  domestic,  seldom  fails 
Either  at  morning  or  at  meals  : 
Came  earlv,  and  departed  late  ; 
In  short  the  gudgeon  took  the  bait. 
My  lord  would  carry  on  the  jest, 
And  down  to  Windsor  take  his  guest 
much  admires  the  place  and  air, 
And  longs  to  be  a  canon  tl 
In  summer  round  the  park  to  ride, 
In  winter  never  to  reside. 
"  A  canon  !  that's  a  place  too  mean; 
N  0,  Doctor,  you  shall  be  a  Dean  ; 


Two  dozen  canons  round  your  stall, 
And  you  the  tyrant  o'er  them  all : 
You  need  but  cross  the  Irish  seas, 
To  live  in  plenty,  pow'r,  and  ease." 
Poor  Swift  departs  ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
With  borrow 'd  money  in  his  purse; 
Travels  at  least  a  hundred  leagues, 
And  suffers  numberless  fatigues. 

Suppose  him  now  a  Dean  complete, 
Demurely  lolling  in  his  seat ; 
The  silver  verge,  with  decent  pride, 
Stuck  underneath  his  cushion-side ; 
Suppose  him  gone  through  all  vexations, 
Patents,  instalments,  abjurations, 
First-fruits,  and  tenths,  and  chapter-treats; 
Dues,  payments,  fees,  demands,  and  cheats — 
(The  wicked  laity's  contriving, 
To  hinder  clergymen  from  thriving). 
Now,  all  the  Doctor's  money  spent, 

His  tenants  wrong  him  in  his  rent; 
The  farmers,  spitefully  combin'd, 

Force  him  to  take  his  tithes  in  kind : 

And  Parvisol  *  discounts  arrears 

By  bill-,  for  taxes  and  repairs. 

Poor  Swift,  with  all  his  losses  vex'd, 

Not  knowinp;where  to  turn  him  next, 

Above  a  thousand  pounds  in  debt, 

Takes  horse,  and  in  a  mighty  fret, 

Rides  day  and  night  at  such  a  rate, 

He  soon  arrives  at  Harley's  gate; 

But  was  so  dirty,  pale,  and  thin, 

Old  Readf  would  hardly  let  him  in. 

Said  Harley,  "  Welcome,  Reverend  Dean  J 

What  makes  your  worship  look  so  lean? 

Why,  >ure  von  won't  appear  in  town 

In  that  old  wig  and  rusty  gown  r 

I  doubt  your  heart  is  set  on  pelf 

So  much  thatvou  neglect  yourself. 

What !  I  suppose,  now  stocks  are  high, 

You  ve  some  good  purchase  in  your  eye? 

Or  i;  vour  money  out  at  use  :*" 

' '  Truce,  good  my  lord,  I  beg  a  truce/' 

The  Doctor  in  a  passion  cried, 

"  Your  raillery  is  misapplied; 

Experience  I  have  dearly  bought ; 

You  know  I  am  not  worth  a  groat; 

But  you  resoh'd  to  have  your  jest, 

And  'twas  a  folly  to  contest. 

Then,  since  you  now  have  done  your  wotri, 

Pray  leave  mc  where  you  found  me  first." 


§  237.     Horace,  Book  II.  Sat.  VI. 

I've  often  wish'd  that  I  had  clear, 
For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
A  handsome  house  to  lodge  a  friend; 
A  river  at  my  garden's  end, 
A  terrace-w  alk,  and  half  a  rood 
():  (and  set  out  to  plant  a  wood. 

Well,  now  I  have  all  this  and  more, 
I  ask  not  to  encrease  my  store ; 

*  The  Dean's  agent,  a  Frenchman, 
f  The  Lord  Treacprers  porter. 


But 
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But  here  a  grievance  seems  to  lie, 

All  this  is  mine  but  till  1  die; 

I  can't  but  think  'twould  sound  more  clever, 

*  To  mc  and  to  my  heirs  for  ever.' 
If  I  ne'er  got  or  lost  a  groat, 

Bv  any  trick  or  any  fault; 

And  it'  I  uray  by  reason's  rules, 

And  not  like  forty  otluer  fools :_ 

As  thus:  "  Vouchsafe,  O  gracious  Maker! 

To  grant  me  this  and  t'other  acre: 

( )r,  if  it  be  thy  will  and  pleasure, 

Direct  my  plough  to  find  a  treasure!" 

Hut  only  what  my  station  fits. 

And  to  be  kept  in  tnv  ripcht  wits, 

Preserve,  Almighty  Providence! 

Just  what  you  gave  me,  competence: 

And  let  me  in  these  shades  compose 

Something  in  verse  as  true  as  prose; 

Remov'.i  from  all  th'  ambitious  scene, 

No'-  pufTd  by  pride,  nor  sunk  byspleen. 

In  short,  I'm  perfectly  content, 
Let  me  but  live  on  this  side  Trent; 
Nor  cross  the  Channel  twice  a  year, 

To  spend  six  months  with  statesmen  here. 

I  must  by  all  means  come  to  town, 
'Tis  for  the  service  of  the  crown. 
"  Lewis,  the  Dean  will  be  of  use; 
Send  for  him  up,  take  no  excuse." 
The  toil,  the  danger  of  the  seas — 
Great  ministers  ne'er  think  of  these; 
Or  let  it  cost  five  hundred  pound, 
No  matter  where  the  money's  found ; 
It  is  but  so  much  more  in  debt, 
And  that  they  ne'er  consider'dyet. 

"  Good  Mr.  Dean,  go  change  your  gown  ; 
Let  my  lord  know  you're  come  to  town." 
I  hurry  me  in  haste  away, 
Not  thinking  it  is  levee-day; 
And  find  his  Honor  in  a  pound, 
Hemm'd  by  a  triple  circle  round, 
Chequer'd  with  ribands  blue  and  green: 
How  should  I  thrust  myself  between  ? 
Some  wag  observes  me  thus  perplex'd, 
And,  smiling,  whispers  to  the  next: 
"  I  thought  the  Dean  had  been  too  proud 
To  jostle  here  among  the  crowd  1" 
Another,  in  a  surly  fit, 
Tells  me  I  have  more  zeal  than  wit : 
'*  So  eager  to  express  your  love, 
You  ne'er  consider  whom  you  shove, 

-But  rudely  press  before  a  duke." 
I  own  I'm  pleased  with  this  rebuke, 
And  take  it  kindly  meant  to  show 
What  I  desire  the  world  should  know. 

I  get  a  whisper,  and  withdraw; 
When  twenty  fools  I  never  saw 
Come  with  petitions  fairly  peun'd. 
Desiring  I  would  stand  their  friend. 

This  humbly  offers  me  his  case; 
That  begs  my  interest  for  a  [dace  : 
A  hundred  other  men's  affairs, 
Like  bees,  are  humming  in  my  ears. 
"  To-morrow  my  appeal  comes  on  : 
Without  your  help  the  cause  is  gone." 
"  The  duke  expects  my  lord  and  you, 
About  some  great  affair,  at  two. 


Put  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  mind 
To  get  my  warrant  quickly  sign'd  : 
Consider,  'tis  my  first  request. 
Be  satisfied,  I'll  do  my  best. 
Then  presently  he  falls  to  tease  : 
"  You  may  for  certain  if  you  please: 
I  doubt  not,  if  his  lordship  knew — 
And,  Mr.  Dean,  one  word  from  you — " 

'Tis  (let  me  sec)  three  years  and  more 
(October  next  it  will  be  four) 
Since  Harley  bid  me  first  attend, 
And  chose  me  for  an  humble  friend  ; 
Would  take  me  in  his  coach  to  chat, 
And  question  me  of  this  and  that : 
As,  "What's  o'clock?  "and  "  How's  the  wind?" 
"  Whose  chariot's  that  wc  left  behind  J" 
Or  gravely  try  to  read  the  lines 
Writ  underneath  the  country  signs : 
Or,  "  Have  you  nothing  new  to-day 
From  Pope,  from  Parnelt,  or  from  Gayr" 
Such  tattle  often  entertains 
My  lord  and  me  as  far  as  Staines, 
As  once  a  week  we  travel  down 
To  Windsor  and  again  to  town, 
Where  all  that  passes  inter  hos 
Might  be  proclaim'd  at  Charing-cross. 

Yet  some  I  know  with  envy  swell, 
Because  they  see  me  used  so  well. 
"  How  think  you  of  our  friend  the  Dean? 

II  wonder  what  some  people  mean ! 
My  lord  and  he  arc  grown  so  great, 
Always  together,  tCte-u-tete; 
What!  they  admire  him  for  his  jokes? 
See  but  the  fortune  of  some  folks  !" 

There  flies  about  a  strange  report 
Of  some  express  arriv'd  at  court . 
I'm  stopp'd  by  all  the  fools  I  meet, 
And  catechis'd  in  ev'rv  street. 
"  You,  Mr.  Dean,  frequent  the  great; 
Inform  us,  will  the  emperor  treat, 
Or  do  the  prints  and  papers  lie  ?" 
Faith,  Sir,  you  know  as  much  as  I. 
"  Ah,  Doctor,  how  you  love  to  jest ! 
'Tis  now  no  secret." — I  protest 
'Tis  one  to  mc— "  Then  tell  us,  prav, 
When  are  the  troops  to  have  their  pav?" 
And  though  I  solemnly  declare 
I  know  no  more  than  my  lord-mavor. 
They  stand  amaz'd,  and  think  me  grown 
The  closest  mortal  ever  known. 

Thus,  in  a  sea  of  folly  tost, 
My  choicest  hours  of  life  are  lost; 
Yet  always  wishing  to  retreat, 
O  could  I  see  my  countrv-scat ! 
There,  leaning  near  a  gentle  brook, 
Sleep,  or  peruse  some  ancient  book  ; 
And  there  in  sweet  obli\  ion  drown 
Those  cares  that  haunt  the  court  and  town ! 


§  2.1R.     A  true  and  faithful  Inventory  of  the 
Goods  belonging  to  Dr.  Swift,  Vicar  of  La~ 
racor ,  uj)on  lending  his  house  to  the  liishop 
of  Meath  till  his  Palace  was  rebuilt. 
An  oaken  broken  elbow-chair; 

A  caudle-cup  without  an  ear ; 

A  batter' d 
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A  batter' ri  -hatter' d  ash  bedstead  ; 

A  box  of  deal,  without  a  lid  ; 

A  pair  of  tons-,  but  out  of  joint ; 

A  back-sword  poker,  without  point ; 

A  pot  that's  crack'd  across,  around 

With  an  old  knotted  garter  bound  ; 

An  iron  lock,  without  a  key  : 

A  wig,  with  hanging  quite  grown  grey  ; 

A  curtain  worn  to  half  a  stripe; 

A  pair  of  bellows,  without  pipe  ; 

A  dish  which  might  good  meat  afford  once ; 

An  Ovid,  and  an  old  Concordance  ; 

A  bottle-bottom,  wooden  platter. 

One  is  for  meal  and  one  for  water : 

There  likewise  i^  a  copper  skillet, 

Which  runs  as  fast  out  as  you  fill  it ; 

A  candlestick,  snuff-dish,  and  save  all : 

And  thus  his  household  goods  you  have  all. 

These  to  your  Lordship,  as  a  friend, 

Till  vou  ha\e  built,  I  freely  lend  : 

They'll  serve  vour  Lordship  for  a  shift; 

Why  not,  as  well  as  Doctor  Swift? 


§  23f).     An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Demar  the 
I'rtirer,  who  died  the  Nh  of  July  1720. 

Kxow  all  men  by  these  presents,  Death  the 
tamer 
By  mortgage  hath  secur'd  the  corpse  of  Demar  : 
Nor  can  four  hundred  thousand  sterling  pound 
Redeem  him  from  his  prison  under  ground. 
His  heirs  might  well,  of  all  his  wealth  possest, 
Beitow  to  bury  him  one  iron  chest. 
Plutus,  the  god  of  wealth,  will  joy  to  know 
His  faithful  acward's  in  the  shades  below. 
He  walk'd  the  streets,  and  wore  a  threadbare 

cloak, 
He  din'd  and  supp'd  at  charge  of  other  folk  ; 
And  bv  his  looks,  had  he  held  out  his  palms, 
He  might  be  thought  an  object  fit  for  alms. 
So,  to  the  poor  if  he  refus'd  his  pelf, 
He  us'd  them  full  as  kindly  as  himself. 

Where'er  he  went  he  never  saw  his  betters; 
Lord-:,  knights,  and  squires,  were  all  his  humble 

debtors ; 
And  under  hand  and  seal  the  Irish  nation 
Were  fore'd  to  own  to  him  their  obligation. 
He  that  could  once    have  half  a  kingdom 
bought, 
In  half  a  minute  is  not  worth  a  groat. 
II it  coffers  from  the  coffin  could  not  save, 
Nor  ali  hi=  interest  keep  him  from  the  grave. 
A  golden  monument  could  not  be  right, 
Because  we  wish  the  earth  upon  him  light. 

O  London  tavern*  !  thou  hast  lost  a  friend, 
Though   in    thy   walls   he  ne'er    did   farthing 

•pend  : 
lie  touch'd  the  pence,  when  others  touch'd  the 

pot; 
The  hand   that  sign'd  the    mortgage  paid  the 
shot 
Old  as  he  was,  no  vulgar  known  disease 
On  him  could  ever  boast  a  pow'r  to  seize  ; 

*  \  tavi m  in  Dublin  where  Dcniar  kep*.  his  office. 


"  fBut,  as  he  weigh'd  his  gold,  grim  Death 

in  spite 
Cast  in  his  dart,  which  made  three  moidores 

light; 
And  as  lie  saw  his  darling  money  fail, 
Blew  his  last  breath  to  sink  the  lighter  scale." 
He  who  so  long  was  current,  'twould  be  strange 
If  he  should  now   be  cried   down   since    his 

change. 
The  Sexton  shall  green  sods  on  thee  bestow  j 
Alas,  the  sexton  is  thy  banker  now  ! 
A  dismal  banker  must  that  banker  be, 
Who  gives  no  bills  but  of  mortality. 


§  240.     Epitaph  on  a  Miser. 

Beneath  this  verdant  hillock  lies 
Demar,  the  wealthy  and  the  wise. 
His  heirs,  that  he  might  safely  rest, 
Have  put  his  carcase  in  a  chest ; 
The  very  chest  in  which,  they  say, 
His  other  self,  his  money,  lay. 
And  if  hit  heirs  continue  kind 
To  that  dear  self  he  left  behind, 
I  dare  believe  that  four  in  five 
Will  think  his  better  half  alive. 


§241.     To  Mrs.  Houghton  of  Bormount,  upon 
praising  her  Husband  to  Dr.  Swift. 

You  always  are  making  a  god  of  yourspouse, 
But  this  neither  reason  nor  conscience  allows  : 
Perhaps  you  will  say,  'tis  in  gratitude  due, 
And  vou  adore  him  because  he  adores  you  : 
Your  argument's  weak,  and  so  you  will  find  ; 
For  you,   by  this  rule,   must  adore  all   man- 
kind. 


§  242.     Dr.  Delany's  Villa. 

Would  you  that  Delville  I  describe  ? 
Believe  me,"Sir,  I  will  not  jibe  ; 
For  who  would  be  satirical 
Upon  a  thing  so  very  small  ? 

Vou  scarce  upon  the  borders  enter, 
Before  you're  at  the  very  centre. 
A  single  crow  can  make  it  night, 
When  o'er  your  farm  she  takes  her  flight : 
Yet,  in  this  narrow  compass,  we 
Observe  a  vast  variety  ; 
Both  walks,  walls,  meadows,  and  parterres, 
Windows,  and  doors,  and  rooms,  and  stairs, 
And  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  fields, 
And  hay,  and  grass,  and  corn,  it  yields; 
All  to  your  haggard  brought  so  cheap  in, 
Without  the  mowing  or  the  reaping : 
A  r.izor,  though  to  say't  I'm  loth, 
Would  shave  you  and  your  meadows  both. 

f  Thev:  four  lines  were  written  by  Str Ha. 
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Though  small's  the  farm,  yet  there's  a  house 
Full  large  to  entertain  a  mouse; 
But  where  a  rat  is  dreaded  more 
Than  savage  Calydonian  boarj 
For,  if  it's  enter'd  by  a  rat, 
There  is  no  room  to  bring  a  cat. 

A  little  riv'let  seems  to  steal 
Down  through  a  thing  you  call  a  vale, 
Like  tears  adown  a  wrinkled  cheek, 
Like  rain  along  a  blade  of  leek  ; 
And  this  vou  call  your  sweet  Meander, 
Which  might  be  suck'dNup  by  a  gander, 
Could  he  but  force  his  nether  bill 
To  scoop  the  channel  of  the  rill : 
For  sure  you'd  make  a  mighty  clutter, 
Were  it  as  big  as  city-gutter. 

Next  come  I  to  your  kitchen- garden, 
Where  one  poor  mouse  would  fare  but  hard  in ; 
And  round  this  garden  is  a  walk, 
No  longer  than  a  taylor's  chalk. 
Thus  I  compare  what  space  is  in  it ; 
A  snail  creeps  round  it  in  a  minute. 
One  lettuce  makes  a  shift  to  squeeze 
Up  through  a  tuft  you  call  your  trees: 
And,  once  a  year,  a  single  rose 
Peeps  from  the  bud,  but  never  blows ; 
In  vain  then  vou  expect  its  bloom  ! 
It  cannot  blow,  from  want  of  room. 

In  short,  in  all  your  boasted  seat, 
There'*  nothing  but  yourself  that's  great. 


§  243.     Mary  the  Cook-maid's  Letter  to  Dr. 
Sheridan.     1723. 

Well,  if  ever  I  saw  such  another  man  since 

my  mother  bound  my  head  ! 
You  a  gentleman !  marry  come  up  !   I  wonder 

where  you  were  bred. 
I'm  sure  such  words  do  not  become  a  man  of 

your  cloth : 
I  would  not  give  such  language  to  a  dog,   faith 

and  troth.  [Sneridan,  'tis  a  shame 

Yes,  you  call'd  my  master  a  knave  :  fie,  Mr. 
For  a  parson,  who  should  know  better  things, 

to  come  out  with  such  a  name. 
Knave  in  your  teeth,  Mr.  Sheridan!  'tis  both 

a  shame  and  a  sin  ; 
And  the  Dean,  my  master,  is  an  honester  man 

than  vou  and  all  vour  kin ; 
He  has  more  goodness  in  his  little  finger  than 

you  have  in  your  whole  body  ; 
My  master  is  a  personable  man,  and  not  a  spin- 

dle-shank'd  hoddy-doddy. 
And  now,  whereby  I  find  you  would  fain  make 

an  excuse, 
Because  my  master  one  day,  in  anger,   call'd 

you  goose ; 
Which,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  been  his  servant 

four  years  since  October, 
And  he  never  call'd  me  worse  than  sweetheart, 

drunk  or  sober : 
Not  that  I  know  his  reverence  was  ever  con- 

cern'd,  to  my  knowledge, 
Though  you  and  your  come-rogues  keep  him 

out  so  late  in  your  college. 


You  sav  vou  will  eat  grass    on    his  grave :  a 

Christian  eat  grass! 
Whereby  you  now  confess  yourself  to  be  a  goose 

or  an  ass : 
But  that's  as  much  as  to  say,   that  my  master 

shoidd  die  before  ye  ; 
Well,  well,  that's  as  God  pleases;  and  I  don't 

believe  that'*  a  true  story  : 

And  so  say  I  told  you'  so,  and  you  may  go  tell 

my  master,  what  care  I  r  [Mary. 

And  I  don't  care  who  knows  it;  'tis  all  one  to 

Every  body  knows  that  I  love  to  tell  truth,  and 

shame  the  devil ;  [should  be  civil. 

I  am  but  a  poor  servant,  but  I  think  gentlefolks 

Besides,  you  found  fault  with  our  victuals  one 

day  that  vou  was  here ;  [the.  year ; 

I  remember  it  was  on  a  Tuesday,  of  all  days  in 

And  Saunders  the  man  says   you  are  always 

jesting  and  mocking: 
"  Mary,"  said  he  one  day  as  I  was  mending  my 

master's  stocking, 

"  My  master  is  so  fond  of  that  minister  that 

keeps  the  school —    [makes  him  a  fool." 

I  thought  my  master  a  wise  man,  but  that  man 

"  Saunders,"  said  I,  n  I  would  rather  than  a 

quart  of  ale 
He  would  come  into  our  kitchen,  and  I  would 

pin  a  dishclout  to  his  tail." 
And  now  I  must  go  and  get  Saunders  to  direct 

this  letter ; 
For  I  write  but  a  sad  scrawl,  but  my  sister  Mar- 
get  she  writes  better. 
Well,  but  I  must  run  and  make  the  bed,  before 

my  master  comes  from  pray'rs  : 
And  see  now,  it  strikes  ten,  and  1  hear  him 

coming  up  stairs ; 
Whereof  I  could  say  more  to  your  verses,   if  I 

could  write  written  hand : 
And  so  I  remain,  in  a  civil  way,  your  servant 
to  command,  MAR\  . 


§  244.     Piddles,  by  Dr.  Swift  arid  his  Friend- 
Written  in  or  about  the  Year  1724. 
On  a  Pen. 
In  youth  exalted  high  in  air, 
Or  bathing  in  the  waters  fair, 
Nature  to  form  me  took  delight, 
And  clad  my  body  all  in  white, 
My  person  tall,  and  slender  waist, 
On  either  side  with  fringes  graced  : 
Till  me  that  tyrant  man  espied, 
And  dragg'd  me  from  my  mother's  side. 
No  wonder  now  I  look  so  thin  ; 
The  tyrant  stripp'd  me  to  the  skin  ; 
My  skin  he  flay'd,  my  hair  he  cropp'd  ; 
At  head  and  foot  my  body  lopp'd: 
And  then,  with  heart  more  hard  than  stont. 
He  pick'd  my  marrow  from  the  bone. 
To  vex  me  more,  he  took  a  freak 
To  slit  my  tongue,  and  make  me  speak  : 
But  that  which  wonderful  appears; 
I  speak  to  eves,  and  not  to  ears. 
He  oft  employs  me  in  disguise, 
And  makes  me  tell  a  thousand  lies : 
To  me  he  chiefly  gives  in  trust 
To  please  his  malice  or  his  lust ; 
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From  mc  no  secret  he  can  hide, 
I  see  his  vanity  and  pride: 
And  my  delimit  is  to  expose 
His  follies  to  his  greatest  foes. 

All  languages  1  can  command, 
Vet  not  a  word  I  understand. 
Without  my  aid,  the  best  divine 
In  learning  would  not  know  a  line; 
Tlie  lawyer  must  forget  his  pleading  ; 
The  scholar  could  not  show  his  reading. 

Nay,  man,  my  master,  is  my  slave: 
I  give  command  to  kill  or  save  ; 
Can  grant  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
And  make  a  beggar's  brat  a  peer. 

But  while  I  thus  my  life  relate, 
I  only  hasten  on  my  fate. 
My  tongue  is  black^  my  mouth  is  furr'd, 
1  hardly  now  can  force  a  word. 
I  die  unpitied  and  forgot. 
And  on  some  dunghill  left  to  rot. 


§  245.     On  Gold. 
All-rulixg  tyrant  of  the  earth, 
To  vilest  slaves  I  owe  my  birth. 
How  is  the  greatest  monarch  blest, 
When  in  my  gaudy  liv'iy  drest ! 
No  haughty  nymph  has  pow'r  to  run 
From  me,  or  my  embraces  shun. 
Stabb'd  to  the  heart,  condemn' d  to  flame, 
My  constancy  is  still  the  same. 
The  favourite  messenger  of  Jove, 
The  Lemnian  God,  consulting  strove 
To  make  me  glorious  to  the  sight 
Of  mortals',  and  the  gods'  delight. 
Soon  would  their  altars'  flame  expire 
If  I  refus'd  to  lend  them  fire. 


§  246.      On  a  Corkscrew. 

Though  I,  alas!  a  prisoner  be, 
My  trade  is,  prisoners  to  set  free. 
No  slave  his  lord's  commands  obeys 
With  such  insinuating  ways  ; 
My  genius  piercing,  sharp,  and  bright, 
Wherein  the  men  of  wit  delight. 
The  clergy  keep  me  for  their  ease, 
And  turn  and  wind  me  as  they  please. 
A  new  and  wondrous  art  I  show 
Of  raising  spirits  from  below; 
In  scarlet  some,  and  some  in  white  : 
They  rise,  walk  round,  yet  never  fright. 
In  at  each  mouth  the  spirits  pass, 
Distinctly  seen  as  through  a  glass; 
O'er  head  and  body  make  a  rout, 
And  drive  at  last  all  secrets  out : 
And  still  the  more  I  show  rny  art, 
The  more  they  open  ev'ry  heart. 

A  greater  chemist  none  than  I, 
Who  from  materials  hard  and  dry 
Have  taught  men  to  extract  with  skill 
More  precious  juice  than  from  a  still. 

Although  I'm  often  out  of  case, 
I'm  not  asham'd  to  show  my  face. 
Though  at  the  tables  of  the  great 
I  near  the  sideboard  take  my  seat  j 


Yet  the  plain  squire,  when  dinner's  done, 
Is  never  pleas' d  till  1  make  one  : 
He  kindly  bids  me  near  him  stand, 
And  often  takes  me  by  the  hand. 
I  tw  ice  a  day  a  hunting  go, 
Nor  ever  fail  to  seize  my  foe  ; 
And,  when  I  have  him  by  the  pole, 
I  drag  him  upwards  from  his  hole  ; 
Though  some  are  of  bo  stubborn  kind, 
I'm  forced  to  leave  a  limb  behind. 

1  hourlv  wait  some  fatal  end  ; 
For  1  can  break,  but  scorn  to  bend. 


§    24~.      On  a  Circle. 

I'm  up  and  down,  and  round  about, 
Yet  all  the  world  can't  find  me  out. 
Though  hundreds  have  employ' d  their  leisure, 
They  never  yet  could  find  my  measure. 
I'm  found  almost  in  ev'ry  garden, 
Nay,  in  the  compass  of  a  farthing. 
There's  neither  chariot,  coach,  nor  mill, 
Can  move  an  inch,  except  I  will. 


§  248.     On  Ink. 
I  AM  jet-black,  as  you  may  see, 

The  son  of  Pitch  and  gloomy  Night : 
Yet  all  that  know  me  will  agree 

I'm  dead,  except  I  live  in  light. 

Sometimes  in  panegyric  high, 

Like  lofty  Pindar  I  can  sour ; 
And  raise  a  virgin  to  the  sky, 

Or  sink  her  to  a  pocky  whore. 

My  blood  this  day  is  very  sweet, 

To-morrow  of  a  bitter  juice ; 
Like  milk,  'tis  cried  about  the  street, 

And  so  applied  to  different  use. 

Most  wondrous  is  my  magic  pow'r, 
For  with  one  color  I  can  paint; 

I'll  make  the  devil  a  saint  this  hour, 
Next  make  a  devil  of  a  saint. 

Through  distant  regions  I  can  fly, 
Provide  mc  with  but  paper  Wings  ; 

And  fairly  shew  a  reason  why 
There  should  be  quarrels  among  king*. 

And  after  all,  you'll  think  it  odd, 
When  learned  doctors  will  dispute, 

That  I  should  point  the  word  of  God, 
And  show  where  they  can  best  confute. 

Let  lawyers  bawl  and  strain  their  throats  ; 

Tis  I  that  must  their  lands  convey, 
And  strip  the  clients  to  their  coats; 

Nay,  give  their  very  souls  away. 


§  24g.     On  the  Five  Senses. 

All  of  us  in  one  you'll  find, 
Brethren  of  a  wondrous  kind  ; 
Yet  among  us  all  no  brother 
Knows  one  tittle  of  the  other. 
We  in  frequent  councils  are, 
And  our  marks  of  things  declare, 


Where 
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Where  to  us  unknown  a  clerk 
iiJ  takes  them  in  the  dark. 
He's  the  register  of  all 
In  our  ken,  both  great  and  small ; 
By  lis  forms  his  laws  and  rule's; 
i  !•      our  master,  we  his  tools, 
Yet  we  can,  with  greatest  ease, 
Turd  and  wind  him  where  we  please. 

One  of  us  alone  can  sleep, 
Vet  no  watch  the  rest  will  keep ; 
But  the  moment  that  he  closes, 
Ev'ry  brother  else  reposes. 

It"  wine's  bought,  or  victuals  drest, 
One  enjoys  them  for  the  rest. 

Pierce  us  all  with  wounding  steel, 
One  for  all  of  us  will  feel. 

Though  ten  thousand  cannons  roar, 
Add  to  them  ten  thousand  more, 
Yet  but  one  of  us  is  found 
Who  regards  the  dreadful  sound. 

Do  what  is  not  fit  to  tell, 
There's  but  one  of  us  can  smell. 


§  £50.     On  an  Echo. 
Never  sleeping,  still  awake, 
Pleasing  most  when  most  I  speak: 
The  delight  of  old  and  young, 
Though  I  speak  without  a  tongue  : 
Nought  but  one  thing  can  confound  me, 
Many  voices  joining  round  me; 
Then  I  fret  and  rave  and  gabble 
Like  the  labourers  of  Babel. 
Now  I  am  a  dog  or  cow, 
I  can  bark,  or  1  can  low  ; 
I  can  bleat,  or  1  can  sing 
Like  the  warblers  of  the  spring. 
Let  the  lovesick  bard  complain, 
And  I  mourn  the  cruel  pain; 
Let  the  happy  swain  rejoice, 
And  I  join  my  helping  voice; 
Both  are  welcome,  grief  or  joy, 
I  with  cither  sport  and  toy. 
Though  a  lady,  I  am  stout, 
Drums  and  trumpets  bring  me  out ; 
Then  I  clash,  and  roar  and  rattle, 
Join  in  all  the  din  of  battle. 
Jove,  with  all  his  loudest  thunder, 
When  I'm  vex'd,  can't  keep  me  under; 
Yet  so  tender  is  my  ear, 
That  the  lowest  voice  I  fear. 
Much  I  dread  the  courtier's,  fate, 
When  his  merit's  out  of  date: 
For  1  hate  a  silent  breath, 
And  a  whisper  is  my  death. 


§  251.     On  a  Shadow  in  a  Glass . 
By  something  form'd,  I  nothing  am. 
Yet  every  thing  that  you  can  name  ; 
la  no  place  have  I  ever  been. 
Vet  ev'ry  where  I  may  be  seen: 
In  all  tilings  false,  yet  always  true, 
I'm  still  the  same,  but  ever  new. 
Lifeless,  life's  perfect  form  1  wear, 
Can  show  a  nose,  eye,  tongue.,  or  ear, 
Yet  neither  smell,  see,  taste,  or  hear. 


All  shapes  and  features  I  can  boast, 
No  fle-h,  no  bones,  tlO  blood — n»  ghost: 
All  colours,  without  paint,  pot  on, 
And  change  like  thecameleon. 
Swiftly  I  come  and  enter  thyre 
Where  not  a  chink  lets  in  the  air; 
Like  thought,  I'm  in  a  moment  "one. 
Nor  can  1  ever  be  alone  ; 
All  things  on  earth  I  imitate 
Faster  than  nature  can  create  ; 
Sometimes  imperial  robes  I  wear, 
Anon  in  beggar's  rags  appear ; 
A  giant  now,  and  straight  an  elf, 
I'm  ev'ry  one,  but  ne'er  mvself ; 
Ne'er  sad,  I  mourn  ;  ne'er* glad,  rejoice: 
I  move  my  lips,  but  want  a  voice ; 
I  ne'r  was  born,  nor  e'er  can  die  : 
Then  pr'ythee  tell  me,  what  am  I  ? 


§  252.     On  Time, 

Ever  eating,  never  cloying, 
All  devouring,  all  destroying; 
Never  finding  full  repast, 
Till  I  eat  the  world  at  last. 


§  253.     On  the  Vowels. 

We  are  little  airv  creatures, 
All  of  dift" rent  voice  and  features : 
One  of  us  in  glass  is  set, 
One  of  us  you'll  find  in  jet : 
T'other  you  may  see  in  tin, 
And  the  fourth  a  box  within  ; 
If  the  fifth  you  should  pursue, 
It  can  never  rlv  from  you. 


§  254.     On  Snoiv. 

From  heaven  I  fall,  tho'  from  earth  I  begin, 
No  lady  alive  can  shew  such  a  skin. 
I'm  bright  as  an  angel,  and  light  as  a  feather, 
But  heavy  and  dark  when  you  squeeze  me  to- 
gether. 
Though  candor  and  truth  in  my  aspect  I  bear, 
Y-'t  many  poor  creatures  I  help  to  ensnare. 
Though    so  much   of  heaven   appears  in  mv 

make, 
The  foulest  impressions  I  easily  take. 
My  parent  and  I  produce  one  another: 
The   mother  the    daughter,    the  daughter  the 
mother. 


§  255.     On  a  Cannon. 

Begotten-,  and  born,  and  dying,  with  noise. 
The  terror  of  women,  and  pleasure  of  boys  ; 
Like  the  fiction  of  poets  concerning  the  wind, 
I'm  chiefly  unruly  when  strongest  confin'd. 
For  silver  and  gold  I  don't  trouble  my  head. 
But all  I  d  :light  in  is  pieces  of  had  -, 

Except 
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Except  when  I  trade  with  a  ship  or  a  town, 
Why  then  1  make  pieces  of  iron  go  down. 
One  property  more  I  would  have  you  remark, 
No  lady  was  ever  more  fond  of  a  spark ; 
The  moment  I  get  one,  my  soul's  all  afire, 
And  I  roar  out  my  joy,  and  in  transport  expire. 


§  256.  To  Quilca,  a  Country -House  of  Dr.. 
Sheridan,  in  no  very  good  Repair.    172.3. 

Let  me  thy  properties  explain  : 
A  rotten  cabin,  dropping  rain; 
Chimnevs  with  scorn  rejecting  smoke  ; 
Stools,  tables,  chairs,  and  bedsteads,  broke. 
Here  elements  have  lost  their  uses  : 
Air  ripens  not,  nor  earth  produces ; 
In  vain  we  make  poor  Shelah  *  toil, 
Fire  will  not  roast,  nor  water  boil. 
Through  all  the  valleys,  hills,  and  plain?, 
The  goddess  Want  in  triumph  reigns : 
And  her  chief  officers  of  state, 
Sloth,  Dirt,  and  Theft,  around  her  wait. 


§  257.     The  grand  Question  delated,    whether 
Hamilton's   Baton  should  be  turned  into  a 
Barrack  or  a  Malt-House.     17-9- 
Thus  spoke  to  my  Lady  the  Knight  f  full  of 
care : 
«'  Let  me  have  your  advice  in  a  weighty  affair: 
This  Hamilton's  Bawn  \  whilst  it  sticks  on  my 

hand, 
I  lose  by  the  house  what  I  get  by  the  land; 
But  how  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  bidder, 
For  a  barrack  §  or  malt-house,  we  now  must 
consider. 
"  First  let  me  suppose  I  make  it  a  malt-house, 
Here  I  have  computed  the  profit  will  foil  thus ; 
There's  nine  hundred  pounds  for  labor  and  grain, 
I  increase  it  to  twelve,  so  three  hundred  remain ; 
A  handsome  addition  for  wine  and  good  cheer, 
Three  dishes  a  day,  and  three  hogsheads  a  year  : 
With  a  dozen  large  vessels  my  vault  shall  be 

stored ; 
No  little  scrub  joint  shall  come  on  my  board, 
And  you  and  the  Dean  no  more  shall  combine 
To  stint  me  at  night  to  one  bottle  of  wine ; 
Nor  shall  I,  for  his  humor,  permit  you  to  pur- 
loin 
A  stone  and  a  quarter  of  beef  from  my  sirloin. 
I  f  I  make  it  a  barrack,  the  crown  is  my  tenant ; 
My  dear,  I  have  pondcr'd  again  and  again  on't: 
In  poundage  and  drawbacks  I  lose  half  my  rent; 
Whatever  they  give  me,  I  must  be  content, 
Or  join  with  the  court  in  every  debate, 
And  rather  than  that  I  would  lose  my  estate." 
Thus   ended  the  Knight.     Thus  began  hi3 
meek  wife  : 
"It  rnusf  and  it  shall  be  a  barrack,  my  life. 
I'm  grown  a  mere  mopus;  no  company  comes 
But  a  rabble  of  tenants  and  rusty  dull  rums  :|| 


With  parsons  what  lady  can  keep  herself  clean! 
I'm  all  over  daub' d  when  1  sit  by  the  Dean. 
But  if  vou  will  give  us  a  barrack,  my  dear, 
The  Captain,  I'm  sure,  will  always  come  here; 
I  then  shall  not  value  his  Deanstup  a  straw, 
For  the  Captain,  1  warrant,  will  keep  him  in 

awe ; 
Or,  should  he  pre' end  to  be  brisk  and  alert, 
Will  tell  him  that  chaplains  should  not  be  so 

pert; 
That  men  of  his  coat  should  be  minding  their 

pray'rs, 
And  not  among  ladies  to  give  themselves  airs." 
Thus  argued  my  Lady,  but  argued  in  vain; 
The  Knight  his  opinion  re.solv'd  to  maintain. 
But  Hannah,  %  who  listen'd  to  all  that  was 
past, 
And  could  not  endure  so  vulgar  a  taste, 
As  soon  as  her  Ladyship  call'd  to  be  dress'd, 
Cried,  "  Madam,  why  surely  my  master's  possest. 
Sir  Arthur  the  maltster '.  how  fine  it  will  sound  I 
I'd  rather  the  bawn  were  sunk  under  ground. 
But,  Madam,  I  guess' d  there  would  never  come 

good, 
When.  I   saw  him  so  ofk-n   with  Darby  and 

Wood**. 
And  now  my  dream's  out;  for  I  was  a-dream'd 
That  I  saw  a  huge  rat — ( )  dear,  how  1  seream'd  i 
xVnd  after,  methought,  I  had  lost  my  new  shoes; 
And  Mollv  she  said  I  should  hear  some  ill  news. 
"  Dear  Madam,  had  you  but  the  spirit  to  tease, 
You  might  have  a  barrack  whenever  you  please  : 
And,  Madam,  I  always  believ'd  you  so  stout, 
That  for  twenty  denials  you  would  not  give  out. 
If  I  had  a  husband  like  him,  I  purtest, 
Till  he  gave  me  my  will,  I  would  give  him  no 

rest; 
And.  rather  than  come  in  the  same  pair  of  sheets 
With  such  a  cross  man,  1  would   lie  in  the 

streets: 
But,  Madam,  I  beg  you,  contrive  and  invent, 
And  worry  him  out  till  he  gives  his  consent. 
I  )ear  Madam,  whene'er  of  a  barrack  I  think, 
An  I  were  to  be  hang'd,  I  can't  sleep  a  wink: 
For  if  a  new  crotchet  comes  into  my  brain, 
I  can't  get  it  out,  though  1  never  so  fain. 
I  fancy  already  a  barrack  contrive! 
At  Hamilton's  Bawn,  and  the  troop  is  arriv'd; 
Of  this  to  be  sure  Sir  Arthur  has  warning, 
And   waits  on  the  Captain  betimes  the  next 

morning. 
Now  see,  when  they  meet,  how  their  honors 

behave : 
'  Noble  Captain,  your  servant.' — '  Sir  Arthur, 

your  slave : 
You  honor  me  much.' — 'The  honor  is  mine.' 
*  Twas  a  sad  rainy  night.' — '  But  the  morning 

is  fine.' 
'  Pray  how  does  my  Lady?' — 'My  wife's  at  your 

service.' 
'  I  think  I  have  seen  her  picture  by  Jervas.' — 


*  Tli    name  of  an  Ii  t  Sir  Arthur  Acheson,  at  whose  seat  this  was  written. 

*  A  lar;re  old  house,  two  IQilea  &OBJ  Sir  Arthur's  seat. 

\  ("in  array  in  Ireland  is  Wged  in  utrone  buildings  over  the  whole  kingdom,  culled  barracks. 
|!  A  rant  word  in  Ireland  fur  a  poor  country  cleigymta.  K  My  la(l)'s  waiting-woman* 

*  *  Two  of  Sir  Arthur'*  am 
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'Good  morrow,  good  Captain,  I'll  wait  on  you 
down.' 

♦  You  shan't  stir  a  foot.' — ■  You'll  think  me  a 

clown. 

For  ail  the  world,  Captain.' — 'Not  half  an 
inch  farther.' 

'  You  must  beobcy'd!' — *  Your  sen  ant,  Sir  Ar- 
thur! 

My  humble  respects  to  my  Lady  unknown.' 

*  I  hope  you  will  use  my  house  as  your  own. 

"  Go  bring  me  iny  smock,  and  leave  oft'  your 

prate, 
Thou  hast  certainly  got  a  cup  in  thy  pate." 

"  Pray,  madam,  be  quiet,  what  was  it  I  said? 
You  had  like  to  have  put  it  cpuite  out  of  my 

head. 
Next  day,  to  be  sure,  the  Captain  will  come 
At  the   head  of  his  troop,  with  trumpet  and 

drum. 
Now,  madam,  observe  how  he  marches  in  state  : 
The   man   with  the    kettle-drums   enters    the 

gate; 
Dub,  dub,  adub,  dub.    The  trumpeters  follow, 
Tantara,  tantara;  while  all  the  bays  halloo. 
See  now  comes  the  Captain,  all  daub'd  with  gold 

lace: 
O  la!  the  sweet  gentleman  !  look  in  his  free; 
And  see  how  he  rides  like  a  lord  of  the  land, 
With  the  fine  flaming  sword  that  he  holds  in  his 

hand ; 
And  his  horse,  the  dear  cretur,  it  prances  and 

rears, 
With  ribbons  in  knots  at  its  tail  and  its  ears: 
At  last  comes  the  troop,  by  the  word  of  com- 
mand, 
Drawn  up  in  our  court;  when  the  Captain  cries, 

Stand ! 
Your  Ladyship  lifts  up  the  sash  to  be  seen 
(For  sure  I  have  di:cnd  you  out  like  a  queen). 
The  Captain,  to  show  he  is  proud  of  the  favor, 
Looks  up  to  your  window,  and  cocks  up  his 

beaver ; 
(His  beaver  is  cock'd ;  pray,  madam,  mark  that, 
For  a  Captain  of  horse  never  takes  oft'  his  hat, 
Because  ne  has  never  a  hand  that  is  idle  ; 
For  the  right  holds  the  sword,  and  the  left  holds 

the  bridle;) 
Then  flourishes  thrice  his  sword  in  the  air, 
As  a  compliment  due  to  a  ladv  so  fair; 
(How  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  blood  it  hath 

spilt!) 
Then  he  lowers  down  the  point,  and  kisses  the 

hilt. 
Your  Ladyship  smiles,  and  thus  vou  begin  : 
'  Pray,  Captain,  be  pleas'd  to  alight  and  walk  in.' 
The  Captain  salutes  you  with  congee  profound, 
And  your   Ladyship  curtsies   half-way   to  the 

ground. 
'Kit,  run  to  your  master,  and  bid  him  come 

to  us : 
I'm  sure  he'll  be  proud  of  the  honor  you  do  us. 
And,  Captain,  you'll  do  us  the  favor  to  stay 
And  take  a  short  dinner  here  with  us  to-day: 
You're  heartily  welcome :  but  as  for  good  cheer, 
You  come  in  the  very  worst  time  of  the  year; 


If  I  had  expected  so  worthy  a  guest — ' 

'  Lord,   madam!  your  ladyship  sure  is  in  jest: 

You  banter  me,  madam.' — '  The  kingdom  must 

grant, 
You  officers,  Captain,  are  so  complaisant!' 
"Hist,  hussy,  I  think  I  hear  somebody  coming." 
"  No,  madam,  'ti-  only  Sir  Arthur  a  humming. 
To  shorten  ray  tale  (for  1  hate  a  long  story) 
The  Captain  at  dinner  appears  in  his  glory  : 
The  Dean  and  the  Doctor  *  have  humbled  their 

pride, 
For  the  Captain's  entreated  to  sit  by  your  side: 
And,  because  he's  their  betters,  you  carve  for 

him  first : 
The  parsons  for  envy  are  ready  to  burst. 
The  servants,  amazed,  are  scarce  ever  able 
To  keep  oft"  their  eyes,  as  they  wait  at  the  table; 
And  Molly  and  1  have  thrust  in  our  nose 
To  peep  at  the  Captain  in  all  his  fine  clo'es. 
Dear  madam,  be  sure  he's  a  fine-spoken  man, 
Do  but  hear  on  the  Clergy  how  glib  his  tongue 

ran  : 
And,  '  Madam,'  says  he,  'if  such  dinners  you 

give, 
\  ou  11  ne  er  want  for  parsons  as  long  as  you 

live. 
I  ne'er  knew  a  parson  without  a  good  nose: 
But  the  Devil's  as  welcome  wherever  he  goes. 
G — d— n  me!  they  bid  us  reform  and  repent, 
But,  z — ds !  by  their  looks  they  never  keep  Lent. 
Mister  Curate,  for  all  your  grave  looks,  I'm  afraid 
You  cast  a  sheep's  eve  on  her  Ladyship's  maid: 
I  wish  she  would  lend  vou  her  pretty  White  hand 
In  mending  your  cassock,  and  smoothing  your 

band 
(For  the  Dean  was  so  shabby,  and  look'd  like  a 

ninny, 
That  the  Captain  suppos'd  he  was  curate  to 

Jinny). 
Whenever  you  see  a  cassock  and  gown, 
A  hundred  to  one  but  it  covers  a  clown. 
Observe  how  a  Parson  comes  into  a  room ; 
G —  d — n  me !  he  hobbles  as  bad  as  my  groom  : 
A  scol/arcl,  when  just  from  his  college   broke 

loose, 
Can  hardly  tell  how  to  cry  lo  to  a  goose  : 
Your  fNoveds,  and  Blueturks,  and  Omurs,  and 

stuff, 
By  G — ,  they  don't  signify  this  pinch  of  snuff; 
To  give  a  young  gentleman  right  education, 
The  army's  the  only  good  school  in  the  nation : 
My  schoolmaster  call'd  me  a  dunce  and  a  fool, 
But  at  cuffs  I  was  always  the  cock  of  the  school : 
I  never  could  take  to  my  book  for  the  blood  o'  me. 
And  the  puppy  confess'd  he  expected  no  good  o' 

me. 
He  caught  me  one  morning  coquetting  his  wife, 
But  he  maul'd  me,  I  ne'er  was  so  maul'd  in  u.y 

life: 
So  I  took  to  the  road  ;  and  what's  very  odd, 


The  first  man  I  robb'd  was  a  pardon 
Now,  madam,  you'll  think  it  a  strar 


,  by  G-. 


strange  thing  to 


say, 


But  the  sight  of  a  bock  makes  me  sick  to  this 
day.' — 


*  Dr  Jinny,  a  clergyman  in  the  ne'ghlwitthwc!. 


f  OviJs,  Plurarehj,  Hcmeri. 
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Ne\cr  since  1  \va«  born  did  I  hear  so  much  wit ; 
And,  madam,  I  laugh' d  til!  1  thought  I  should 

split. 
So  then  von  look'd  scornful,  and  snift  at  the  Dean, 
A^  who  should  say,  Nowon  I  Skinny-and-lcan? 
B.it  he  durst  DOt  80  much  as  once  open  his  lips, 
And  the  Doctor  was  plaguily  down  in  the  hips.'' 

Thus  merciless  Hannah  ran  on  in  her  talk. 
Till  she  heard  the  Dean  call,  "  WiU  your  Lady- 
ship walk?" 
HcrLadyshipanswers/'I'mjustconiinsidown:" 
Then  turning  to  Hannah,  and  forcing  a  frown, 
Although  it  was  plain  in  her  heart  she  was  glad, 
Cried — "Hussy!  why  sure  the  wench  i»  gone 

mad! 
How  couldallthcsechimeras  get  intoyour  brains : 
Come  hither,  and  take  this  old  gown  for  your 

pains. 
But  the  Dean, if  this  secret  should  come  to  his  ears, 
Will  never  have  done  with  his  jibes  and  his  jeers  . 
Foryourlife.notaword  of  the  matter,  Ichargeye; 
Give  me  but  a  barrack,  a  fig  for  the  clergy." 


§  258.  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift.  Occa- 
sioned by  reading  the  following  Maxim  in 
Rochefoucault:  "Dans  T adversite  de  nos 
vieilleurs  amis,  nous  trouvons  toujours  quclque 
chose  qui  ne  nous  deplait  pas." 

«'  In  the  adversity  of  our  best  friends  we  always  find  some- 
thing'that  doth  not  displease  us." 

As  Rochefoucault  his  maxims  drew 
From  nature,  I  believe  them  true : 
Thev  argue  no  corrupted  mind 
In  him;  the  fault  is  in  mankind. 

This  maxim  more  than  all  the  nest 
Is  thought  too  base  for  human  breast : 
"  In  all  distresses  of  our  friends. 
We  first  consult  our  private,  ends ; 
While  nature,  kindly  bent  to  ease  us. 
Points  out  some  circumstance  to  please  us." 

If  this  perhaps  your  patience  move, 
Let  reason  and  experience  prove. 

We  all  behold  with  envious  eyes 
Our  equals  rais'd  above  our  size. 
Who  would  not  at  a  crowded  show 
Stand  high  himself,  keep  others  low  ? 
I  love  my  friend  as  well  as  you ; 
But  why  should  he  obstruct  my  view? 
Then  let  me  have  the  higher  post, 
Suppose  it  but  an  inch  at  most. 
If  in  a  battle  you  should  find 
One,  whom  you  love  of  oil  mankind, 
Had  some  heroic  action  done, 
A  champion  kill'd,  or  trophy  won  : 
Kalher  than  thus  be  over-topt, 
Would  you  not  wish  his  laurels  rropt: 
Dear  honest  Ned  is  in  the  gout, 
Lies  raek'd  with  pain,  and  you  without 
How  patiently  you  hear  him  groan! 
How  glad  the  case  is  not  your  own  ! 

What  poet  would  not  grieve  to 
His  brothers  write  as  well  as  he; 
But,  rather  than  they ihould  excel, 
Wuuld  wish  his  rhrals  all  in  hell? 


Her  end  when  Emulation  misses, 
She  turns  to  Lnvv,  stings  and  hisses  : 
The  strongest  friendship  yields  to  pride, 
Unless  the  odds  be  on  our  side. 
V«in human  kind!  fantastic  race! 
Thy  various  follies  who  can  trace? 
Self-love,  ambition,  envy,  pride, 
Their  empire  in  our  hearts  divide. 
Give  others  riches,  pow'r,  and  station, 
"fis  all  to  me  an  usurpation. 
I  have  no  title  to  aspire; 
Yet,  when  you  sink,  I  seem  the  higher. 
In  Pope  I  cannot  read  a  line, 
Hut,  with  a  sigh,  I  wish  it  mine: 
When  he  can  in  one  couplet  fix 
More  sense  than  I  can  do  in  six, 
It  gives  me  such  a  jealous  fit, 
1  cry,  "Pox  take  him  and  his  wit!" 
I  grieve  to  be  outdone  by  Gay 
In  my  own  humorous  biting  way. 
Arbuthnot  is  no  more  my  frienu, 
Who  dares  to  irony  pretend, 
Which  I  was  born  to  introduce, 
Refin'd  it  first,  and  show'd  its  use. 
St.  John  as  well  as  Pulteney  knows 
That  I  had  some  repute  for  prose  ; 
And,  till  they  drove  me  out  of  date, 
Could  maul  a  minister  of  state. 
If  they  have  mortified  my  prido> 
And  made  me  throw  my  pen  aside ; 
If  with  such  talents  heaven  hath  bless'd  eju, 
Have  I  not  reason  to  detest  'em  ? 

To  all  my  foes,  dear  Fortune,  send 
Thy  gifts,  but  never  to  my  friend: 
I  tamely  can  endure  the  first ; 
Bnt  this  with  envy  makes  me  burst. 

Tim*  much  mav  serve  by  way  of  proem ; 
Proceed  we.  therefore  to  our  poem. 
The  time  is  not  remote,  when  I 
Must,  by  the  course  of  nature,  die! 
When,  I  foresee,  my  special  friends 
Will  try  to  find  their  private  ends : 
\  And,  though  'tis  hardly  understood 
;  Which  way  my  death  may  do  them  good, 
'  Yet  thus,  liiethinks,  1  hear  them  sneak : 
|  "  See  how  the  Dean  begins  to  break! 
j  Poor  gentleman,  he  droops  apace! 
I  You  plainly  find  it  in  his  face. 
;  That  old  vertigo  in  his  head 
j  Will  never  leave  him  till  he's  dead. 
'  Besides,  his  memory  decays: 
'  1I<-  recollects  not  what  he  says:_ 
j  He  cannot  call  his  friends  to  mind ; 
j  Forgets  the  place  where  laM  he  din'd  ; 
i  Ph.-  ydu  with  stories  o'er  and  o'er; 
;  He  told  them  fifty  times  before. 
'  How  does  he  fancy  we  can  sit 
To  heat  his  put-of-fashibn  wit? 
But  he  takes  up  with  younger  folks, 
Who  for  his  wine  will  bear  his  joke?. 
Faith !  he  must  muk<-  his  storie,  shorter, 
Or  change  his  comrades  once  a  quarter: 
In  half  the  time  he  talks  them  round. 
There  must  another  set  be  found, 

"  For  poetry  he's  past  his  prime: 
He  takes  an  hour  to  find  a  rhyme: 
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His  fire  is  out,  his  wit  decay'd, 
His  fancy  sunk,  his  Muse  a  jade. 
I'd  have  him  throw  away  his  pen; 
•    But  there's  no  talking  to  some  men  !" 

And  then  their  tenderness  appears 
By  adding  largely  to  my  years  : 
"He's  older  than  he  would  be  reckon'd. 
And  well  remembers  Charles  the  Second. 
He  hardly  drinks  a  pint  of  wine ; 
And  that,  I  doubt,  is  no  good  sign. 
His  stomach  too  begins  to  fail : 
Last  year  we  thought  him  strong  and  hale  ; 
But  now  he's  quite  another  thing  : 
I  wish  he  may  hold  out  till  spring  '." 
They  hug  themselves,  and  reason  thus : 
"  It  is  not  yet  so  bad  with  us!" 

In  such  a  case  they  talk  in  tropes, 
And  by  their  fears  express  their  hopes : 
Some  great  misfortune  to  portend, 
No  enemy  can  match  a  friend  ; 
With  all  the  kindness  they  profess. 
The  merit  of  a  lucky  guess 
(When  daily  how-d'ye's  come  of  course, 
And  sen-ants  answer,  "  Worse  and  worse !") 
Would  please  them  better,  than  to  tell 
That,  "  God  be  prais'd,  the  Dean  u  well." 
Then  he  who  prophesied  the  best, 
Approves  his  foresight  to  the  rest: 
44  You  know  I  always  fear'd  the  worst. 
And  often  told  you  so  at  first." 
He'd  rather  choose  that  I  should  die, 
Than  his  predictions  prove  a  lie. 
Not  one  foretels  I  shall  recover ; 
But  all  agree  to  give  me  over. 

Yet,  should  some  neighbour  feel  a  pain 
Just  in  the  parts  where  I  complain  ; 
How  many  a  message  would  he  send, 
With  heartv  pray'rs  that  I  should  mend  ! 
Inquire  what  regimen  I  kept, 
What  gave  me  ease,  and  how  I  slept; 
And  more  lament  when  I  was  dead, 
Than  all  the  sniv'lers  round  my  bed. 

Mv  goed  companions,  never  fear ; 
For  though  you  may  mistake  a  year, 
Though  your  procmostics  run  too  fast, 
Thev  must  be  verified  at  last. 

Bt-hold  the  fatal  day  arrive  ! 
"  How  is  the  Dean?'  — "  He's  just  alive." 
Now  the  departing-pray'r  is  read ; 
"  He  hardly  breathes — the  Dean  is  dead  I" 

Before  the  passing-bell  begun, 
Tlie  news  through  half  the  town  is  run: 
•'  O  may  we  all  tor  death  prep-Are! 
What  has  he  left  ?  and  who's  his  lieir  ? 
I  know  no  more  than  what  the  news  is ; 
'Tis  all  bequeath'd  to  public  uses. 
To  public  uses  !  there's  a  whim  ; 
What  h"ad  the  public  done  for  him  ? 
Mere  envy,  avarice,  and  pride  ! 
He  gave  it  all — but  first  he  died. 
And  had  the  Dean,  in  all  the  nation, 
No  worthy  friend,  no  poor  relation  ? 

Jo  ready  to  do  strangers  good, 
brgetting  his  own  flesh  and  blood  !" 


Now  Grub-street  wits  are  all  cm  ploy' d  ; 
With  elegies  the  town  is  clov'd  ■ 
Some  paragraph  in  every  paper, 
To  cune  the  Dean,  or  bless  the  Drapier. 

The  Doctors,  tender  of  their  tame, 
Wisely  on  me  lay  all  the  blame. 
"  We  must  confess  his  case  was  nice, 
But  he  would  never  take  advice. 
Had  he  been  rul'd,  for  aught  appears. 
He  might  have  liv'd  these  twenty  years ; 
For  when  we  open'd  him,  we  found 
That  all  his  vital  parts  were  sound."' 

From  Dublin  soon  to  London  spread, 
'Tis  told  at  court,  "  The  Dean  is  dead." 
And  Lady  Suffolk*,  in  the  spleen, 
Runs  laughing  up  to  tell  the  Que*- n : 
The  Queen,  so  gracious,  mild,  and  good, 
Cries,   "  Is  he  gone  ?  'tis  time  he  shou'd. 
He's  dead,  you  say?  then  let  him  rot : 
I'm  glad  the  medalsf  were  forgot. 
I  promis'd  him,  I  own ;  but  when? 
I  only  was  the  Princess  then  : 
But  now,  as  consort  of  the  King, 
You  know,  'tis  quite  another  thing." 

Now  Chartres,  at  Sir  Robert's  levee, 
Tells,  with  a  sneer,  the  tidings  heavy: 
"  Why,  if  he  died  without  his  shoes," 
Cries  Bob,  "  I'm  sorry  for  the  news. 
O  were  the  wretch  but  living  still. 
And  in  his  place  my  good  friend  Will ! 
Or  had  a  mure  on  his  head, 
Provided  Bolingbroke  were  dead !" 

Now  Curll  his  shop  from  rubbish  drains : 
"  Three  genuine  tomes  of  Swift's  remain.  I" 
And  then,  to  make  them  pass  the  glibber, 
"  Revis'd  by  Tibbald,  Moore,  and  Cibber." 
He'll  treat  me  as  he  does  my  betters, 
Publish  my  will,  my  life,  my  letter-. , 
Revive  the  libels  born  to  die, 
Which  Pope  must  bear  as  well  as  I. 
*  Here  shift  the  scene,  to  represent 
How  those  I  lov'd  my  death  lament. 
Poor  Pope  will  grieve  a  month,  and  Gay 
A  week,  and  Arbuthnot  a  day  : 

St.  John  himself  will  scarce  forbear 

To  bite  his  pen  and  drop  a  tear. 

The  rest  will  rave  a  shrug,  and  en-, 

"  I'm  sorry — but  we  all  must  die  1" 
Indifference,  clad  in  Wisdom's  guise, 

All  fortitude  of  mind  supplies : 

For  how  can  stony  bowels  melt 

In  those  who  never  pity  felt  ? 

When  we  are  lash'd  they  kiss  the  rod. 

Resigning  to  the  will  of  God. 
The  fcols,  my  juniors  bv  a  year, 

Are  torturd  with  suspense  and  fear; 

Who  wisely  thought  my  age  a  screen, 

When  death  approach 'd ,  to  stand  between  : 

The  screen  remov'd,  their  hearts  are  trembling: 

They  mourn  for  me  without  dissembling. 
My  female  friends,  whose  tender  hearts 

Have  better  learn'd  to  act  their  parts, 

Receive  the  news  in  doleful  dumps : 

"  The  Dean  is  dead :   (pray  what  is  trumps  ?) 


*  Mrs.  Howard,  at  one  time  a  favourite  with  the  Dean. 

•f  Which  the  Dean  in  vain  expected,  in  return  for  a  small  present  he  had  sent  to  the  Princess. 
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Then  Lord  have  mere*  on  his  soul ! 
(Ladies,  I'll  venture  for  the  vole) 

I  leans,  they  sav,  must  bear  the  pall: 
(I  wish  I  knew  what  king  to  call). 
Madam,  your  husband  will  attend 
The  funeral  of  so  good  a  friend  ?" 
*'  No,  madam,  'tis  a  shocking  sight  ; 
And  he's  engaged  to-morrow  night: 
My  Lady  Club  will  take  it  ill 
If  he  should  fail  at  her  quadrille, 
lie  lov'd  the  Dean — (I  lead  a  heart) — 
Rut  dearest  friends,  they  sav,  must  part. 
His  time  was  come  :   he  ran  his  race; 
We  hope  he's  in  a  better  place." 

Why  do  we  grieve  that  friends  should  die? 
No  loss  mure  easy  to  supply: 
One  year  is  past — a  different  scene  I 
No  farther  mention  of  the  Dean  ; 
Who  now,  alas!  no  more  is  miss'd 
Than  if  he  never  did  exist, 
Where's  now  the  favorite  of  Apollo? 
Departed — and  his  works  must  follow  ; 
Must  undergo  the  common  fate ; 
His  kind  of  wit  is  out  of  date. 

Some  country  squire  to  Lintot  goes, 
Inquires  for  Swift  in  verse  and  prose. 
Sav-  Lintot,  "  1  have  heard  the  name  ; 
He  died  a  year  ago?" — "  The  same." 
He  searches  all  the  shop  in  vain  : 
"  Sir,  von  may  find  them  in  Duck-lane: 
I  sent  them  with  a  load  of  books, 
Last  Monday,  to  the  pastry-cook's. 
To  fancy  thev  could  live  a  year ! 
I  find  you're  but  a  stranger  here. 
The  Dean  was  famous  in  his  time, 
And. had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme. 
His  way  of  writing  now  is  past : 
The  town  has  got  a  better  taste. 
1  keep  no  antiquated  stuff  ; 
But  spick  and  span  I  have  enough. 
Pray  do  but  give  me  leave  to  show  'em : 
Here's  Colley  Cibber's  birth-day  poem; 
This  ode  you  never  yet  have  seen, 
Bv  Stephen  Duck  upon  the  Queen. 
Then  here's  a  letter  finely  penn'd 
Against  the  Craftsman  and  his  friend : 
It  clearly  shows  that  all  reflection 
On  ministers  is  disaffection. 
Next,  here's  Sir  Robert's  vindication, 
And  Mr.  Henley's  last  oration  ; 
The  hawkers  have  not  got  them  yet : 
Your  honor  please  to  buy  a  set  ?  [ tion  ; 

"  Here's  Wolston's  tracts,  the  twelfth  edi- 
'Tis  read  by  every  politician  : 
The  country-members,  when  in  town. 
To  all  their  boroughs  send  them  down : 
You  never  met  a  thing  *o  smart; 
The  courtiers  have  them  all  by  heart. 
Those  maids  of  honor  who  can  read 
Are  taught  to  use  them  for  their  creed  ; 
The  reverend  author's  good  intention 
Hath  been  rewarded  with  a  pension*  : 
He  doth  an  honor  to  his  gown, 
Bv  bravely  running  priestcraft  down : 
l(<:  shows',  as  sure  as  God's  in  Gkrster, 
That  Moses  was  a  grand  impostor; 


That  all  his  miracles  were  cheats, 
PerfoTin'd  as  jugglers  do  their  feats : 
The  church  had  never  such  a  writer; 
A  shame  he  hath  not  got  a  mitre  1" 

Suppose  me  dead  ;  and  then  suppose 
A  club  assembled  at  the  Rose ; 
Where,  from  discourse  of  this  and  that, 
I  grow  the  subject  of  their  chat : 
And  while  they  toss  my  name  about. 
With  favor  some,  and  some  without, 
One,  quite  indifferent  in  the  cause, 
My  character  impartial  draws: 

"  The  Dean,  if  we  believe  report, 
Was  never  ill  receiv'd  at  court; 
Although,  ironically  grave, 
He  shamed  the  fool,  and  lash'd  the  knave; 
To  steal  a  hint  wasjiever  known, 
But  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own." 

"  Sir,  1  have  heard  another  story : 
He  was  a  most  confounded  Tory; 
And  grew,  or  he  is  much  belied, 
Extremely  dull  before  he  died." 

"  Can  we  the  Drapier  then  forget?     ' 
Is  not  our  nation  in  his  debt  ? 
'Twas  he  that  writ  the  Drapier's  Letters  !" 

"  He  should  have  left  them  for  his  betters. 
We  had  a  hundred  abler  men, 
Nor  need  depend  upon  his  pen. 
Say  what  you  will  about  his  reading, 
You  never  can  defend  his  breeding; 
Who,  in  his  satires  running  riot, 
Could  never  leave  the  world  in  quiet; 
Attacking,  when  he  took  the  whim, 
Court,  city,  cam]) — all  one  to  him. 
But  why  should  he,  except  he  slobber'd. 
Offend  our  patriot,  great  Sir  Robert, 
Whose  counsels  aid  the  sovereign  pow'r 
To  save  the  nation  every  hour? 
What  scenes  of  evil  he  unravels 
In  satires,  libels,  lying  travels  : 
Not  sparing  his  own  clergy-cloth, 
But  eats  into  it,  like  a  moth  1" 

"  Perhaps  I  may  allow  the  Dean 
Had  too  much  satire  in  his  vein, 
And  seem'd  determin'd  not  to  starve  it. 
Because  no  age  could  more  deserve  it. 
Vet  malice  never  was  his  aim  ; 
He  lash'd  the  vice,  but  spar'd  the  name. 
No  individual  could  resent, 
Where  thousands  equally  were  meant: 
His  satire  points  at  no  defect 
But  what  all  mortals  may  correct ; 
For  he  abhorr'd  the  senseless  tribe 
Who  call  it  humor  when  they  jibe. 
He  spared  a  hump  or  crooked  nose, 
Whose  owner-  set  not  up  for  beaux: 
True  genuine  dulness  inov'd  his  pity, 
Unless  it  offer' d  to  be  witty. 
Those  who  their  ignorance  confess'd 
He  ne'er  offended  with  a  jest; 
But  laugh'd  to  hear  an  idiot  quote 
A  verse  from  Horace  learn'd  by  rote. 
Vice,  if  it  e'er  can  be  abash'd, 
Must  be  or  ridiculed  or  lash'd. 
If  you  resent  it,  who's  to  blame? 
He  neither  knows  you,  nor  your  name. 


•   Wo!.;C/n  it  here  confounded  with  Wolliiston. 
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Should  vice  expect  to  'scape  rebuke, 
Because  its  owner  is  a  duke  ? 
His  friendships,  still  to  lew  confin'd, 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind ; 
No  fools  of  rank  or  mongrel  breed, 
Who  fain  would  pass  for  lords  indeed  : 
Where  titles  give  no  ri<;ht  or  povv'r, 
And  peerage  is  a  wither  d  flow'r, 
He  would  have  deem'd  it  a  disgrace 
If  such  a  wretch  had  known  his  face. 
On  rural  squires,  that  kingdom's  banc, 
He  vented  oft  his  wrath  in  vain. 

squires  to  market  brought, 

Who  sell  their  souls  and for  nought ; 

The go  joyful  back, 

To  rob  the  church,  their  tenants  rack, 

Go  snacks  with justices, 

And  keep  the  peace  to  pick  up  fees; 
In  every  job  to  have  a  share, 
A  gaol  or  turnpike  to  repair; 

And  turn to  public  roads 

Commodious  to  their  own  abodes. 

M  He  never  thought  an  honor  done  him 
Because  a  peer  was  proud  to  own  him; 
Would  rather  slip  aside,  and"choose 
To  talk  with  wits  in  dirty  shoes; 
And  scorn  the  tools  with  stars  and  garters, 
So  often  seen  caressing  Chartres. 
He  never  courted  men  in  station ; 
No  persons  held  in  admiration ; 
Of  no  man's  greatness  was  afraid, 
Because  he  sought  for  no  man's  aid. 
Though  trusted  long  in  great  affairs, 
Pic  gave  himself  no  haughty  airs; 
Without  regarding  private  ends, 
Spent  all  his  credit  for  his  friends  ; 
And  only  chose  the  wise  and  good, 
No  flatterers,  no  allies  in  blood, 
But  succour'd  virtue  in  distress, 
And  seldom  fail'd  of  good  success; 
As  numbers  in  their  heart  must  own, 
Who,  but  for  him,  had  been  unknown. 
He  kept  with  princes  due  decorum, 
Yet  never  stood  in  awe  before  'em. 
He  follow'd  David's  lesson  just ; 
In  princes  never  put  his  trust: 
And,  would  you  make  him  truly  soar, 
Provoke  him  with  a  slave  in  pow'r. 
The  Irish  senate  if  you  named, 
With  what  impatience  he  declaim'd  1 
Fair  Liberty  was  all  his  cry. 
For  her  he  stood  prepare!  to  die  ; 
For  her  he  boldly  stood  alone ; 
For  her  he  oftexpos'd  his  own. 
Two  kingdoms,  just  as  faction  led. 
Had  set  a  price  upon  his  head  : 
But  not  a  traitor  could  be  found, 
To  sell  him  for  six.  hundred  pound. 

"  Had  he  but  spar'd  his  tongue  and  pen, 
He  might  have  rose  like  other  men  : 
But  pow'r  was  never  in  his  thought, 
And  wealth  he  valued  not  a  groat : 
I  ngratitude  he  often  found, 
And  pitied  those  who  meant  the  wound : 
But  kept  the  tenor  of  his  mind. 
To  merit  well  of  human-kind  ; 


Nor  made  a  sacrifice  of  those 
Who  still  were  true,  to  please  his  foes. 
He  labor'd  many  a  fruitless  hour 
To  reconcile  his  friends  in  pow'r; 
Saw  mischief  by  a  faction  brewing, 
While  they  pursued  each  other's  ruin! 
But,  finding  \ain  was  all  his  care, 
He  left  the  court  in  mere  despair. 

"  And,  O!  how  short  arc  human  schemes! 
Here  ended  all  our  golden  dreams. 
What  St.  John's  skill  in  state-affairs, 
What  Ormond's  valour,  Oxford's  cares. 
To  save  their  sinking  country  lent, 
Was  all  destroy  d  by  one  event. 
Too  soon  that  precious  life  was  ended, 
On  which  alone  our  weal  depended  : 
When  up  a  dangerous  faction  starts, 
Willi  wrath  and  vengeance  in  their  hearw 
By  solemn  league  and  cov'nant  bound, 
To  ruin,  slaughter,  and  confound ; 
To  turn  religion  to  a  fable, 
And  make  the  government  a  Babel ; 
Pervert  the  laws,  disgrace  the  gown, 
Corrupt  the  senate,  rob  the  crown ; 
To  sacrifice  Old  England's  glory, 
And  make  her  infamous  in  story . 
When  such  a  tempest  shook  the  land, 
How  could  unguarded  Virtue  stand? 
With  horror,  grief,  despair,  the  Dean 
Beheld  the  dire  destructive  scene  : 
His  friends  in  exile,  or  the  Tower, 
Himself  within  the  frown  of  power ; 
Pursued  by  base  envenom'd  pens, 

Far  to  the  land  of  s and  fens  ; 

A  servile  race  in  folly  nurst, 

Who  truckle  most  when  treated  worst. 

"  By  innocence  and  resolution, 
He  bore  continual  persecution  ; 
While  numbers  to  preferment  rose, 
Whose  merit  was,  to  be  his  foes : 
When  ev'n  his  own  particular  friends. 
Intent  upon  their  private  ends, 
Like  renegadoes  now  he  feels 
Against  him  lifting  up  their  heels. 
The  Dean  did,  by  his  pen,  defeat 
An  infamous,  destructive  cheat; 
Taught  fools  their  interest  how  to  know, 
And  gave  them  arms  to  ward  the  blow. 
Em  y  hath  own'd  it  was  his  doing, 
To  savtfthat  hapless  land  from  ruin  ; 
While  they  who  at  the  steerage  stood, 
And  reap'd  the  profit,  sought  his  blood. 
To  save  them  from  their  evil  fate, 
In  him  was  held  a  crime  of  state. 
A  wicked  monster  on  the  bench, 
Whose  fury  blood  could  never  quench ; 
As  vile  and  profligate  a  villain 
As  modern  Scroggs,  or  old  Tressilian; 
Who  long  all  justice  had  discarded, 
Nor  fear'd  he  God,  nor  man  regarded ; 
Vow'd  on  the  Dean  his  rage  to  vent, 
And  make  him  of  his  zeal  repent. 
But  heaven  his  innocence  defends, 
The  grateful  people  stand  his  friends : 
Not  strains  ot  law,  nor  judge's  frown, 
Nor  topics  brought  to  please  the  crown, 
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Not  witness  hir'd,  nor  jury  pick'd, 
Prevail  to  bring  him  in  comict. 

"  In  exile,  wj*h  a  Steady  heart, 
He  spent  his  life's  declining  pan  ; 

"Where  folly,-  pride,  and  faction,  swav, 

Remote  fjoea  St.  John,  Pope,  and  Gay." — 
"  A  hs,  poor  Dean  !  his  only  scope 

Was,  to  be  held  a  misanthrope; 

This  into  general  odium  drew  him  ; 

V*  hich  if  he  lik'd,  much  good  may't  do  him. 

His  zeal  was  not  t »  lash  our  crimes, 

But  discontent  against  the  times  ; 

For  had  we  made  him  timely  offers 

To  raise  his  post,  or  fill  his  coffers, 

Perhaps  he  might  have  truckled  down, 

Like  other  brethren  of  his  gown ; 

For  parry  he  would  scarce  have  bled  : 

I  say  no  more — because  he's  dead. 

What  writings  has  he  left  behind:" 
"  I  hear  they're  of  a  different  kind: 

A  few  in  verse,  but  most  in  prose." 

"  Seme  high-flown  pamphlets,  I  suppose  : 

AH  scribbled  in  the  worst  of  timc% 

To  pa.liate  his  friend  Oxford's  crimes  ; 

To  praise  Queen  Anne;  nay  more,  defend  her, 

A->  never  favouring  the  Pretender; 

Or  libels  yet  conceal'd  from  sight, 

Against  the  court  to  show  his  spite. 
Perhaps  hi}  Travel-,  part  the  third  ; 
A  lie  at  even  second  word — 
Offensive  to  a  loval  ear; 
But  not  one  sermon,  you  may  swear." 

"  He  knew  an  hundred  pleading  stories, 
With  all  the  turns  of  Whigs  and  lories  : 
Was  cheerful  to  hi<  dying  day, 
An  friends  would  let  him  have  his  wav. 
As  for  his  works  in  verse  or  prose, 
I  own  myself  no  judge  of  th 
Nor  can  I  tell  what  critics  thought  them, 
But  this  1  know — all  people  bought  them, 
As  with  a  moral  view  uesigi.'d 
To  please  and  to  reform  mankind  : 
And,  if  he  often  miss'd  his  aim, 
The  world  must  own  it  to  their  shame, 
The  praise  is  his,  and  theirs  the-  blame. 
He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had, 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad  ; 
To  show,  by  one  satiric  touch, 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much. 
That  kingdom  he  hath  left  his  debtor, 
I  wish  it  soon  may  ha'  c  a  better: 
And  since  you  dread  no  farther  lashes, 
Methinksyou  may  forgive  his  ashes." 


§  2~>g.     The  Author.         Churchill. 

Accurs'd  the  man  whom  fate  ordains,  in  spite, 

And  cruel  parents  teach,  to  read  and  write! 

What  need  of  letters?  Wherefore  should  we 
spell  ? 

Whv  write  our  names  ?  A  mark  will  do  as  well. 
Much  are  the  precious  hours  of  youth  mis- 
spent 

In  climbing  Learning's  rugged,  steep  ascent! 

When  to  thejop  the  bold  aavent'reni  got, 

Ik  p-igns  vain  monarch  o'er  a  barren  spot : 


Whilst,  in  the  vale  of  Ignorance  below, 
Folly  and  vice  to  rank  luxuriance  grow; 
Honors  and  wealth  pour  in  on  every  side, 
And  proud  preferment  rolls  her  golden  tide. 

O'er  crabbed  authors  life's  gay  prime  to  waste. 
To  cramp  wild  genius  in  the  chains  of  taste; 
To  bear  the  slavish  drudgery  of  schools, 
And  tamely  stoop  to  ev'ry  pedant's  rules; 
For  .-even  long  years  debarr'd  of  lib'ral  ease, 
To  plod  in  college-trammels  to  degrees; 
Beneath  the  weight  of  solemn  toys  to  groan, 
Sleep  over  books,  and  leave  mankind  unknown ; 
To   praise   each  senior  blockhead's  threadbare 

tale, 
And  laugh  till  reason  blush,  and  spirits  fail; 
Manhood  with  vile  submission  to  disgrace, 
And  cap  the  fool  whose  merit  is  his  place ; 
Vice-chancellors    whose    knowledge    is     but 

small, 
And  chancellors  who  nothing  know  at  all ; 
111  brook'd  the  gen'rous  spirit,  in  those  days 
When  learning  was  the  certain  road  to  praise, 
When  nobles,  with  a  love  of  science  bless'd, 
Approv'd  in  others  what  themselves  posscss'd. 
But  now,    when    Dulness    rears   aloft  her 
throne, 
When  lordly  vassals  her  wide  empire  own  ; 
When  Wit,  sedue'd  by  Envy,  starts  aside, 
And  basely  leagues  with  Ignorance  and  Pride; 
What  now  should  tempt  us,   by  false  hopes. 

misled, 
Learning's  unfashionable  paths  to  tread  : 
To  bear  those  labors  which  our  fathers  bore. 
That  crown  withheld  which  they  in  triumph 
wore  ? 
When  with  much  pains  this  boasted  learn- 
ing's got, 
'Tis  an  affront  to  those  who  have  it  not. 
In  some  it  causes  hate,  in  others  fear, 
I  Instructs  our  foes  to  rail,  our  friends  to  street. 
With  prudent  haste  the  worldly-minded  fool 
Forgets  the  little  which  he  learn'd  at  school; 
The  elder  brother,  to  vast  fortunes  born. 
Looks  on  all  science  with  an  eye  of  scorn  ; 
Dependent  brethren  the  same  features  wear. 
.\iid  younger  sons  are  stupid  as  the  heir. 
In  senates,  at  the  b;ir,  in  church  and  state, 
Genius  i->\ile,  and  learning  out  of  date. 

Is  this — O  death  to  think  !  is  this  the  land 
Where  Merit  and  Reward  went  hand  in  hand  ; 
Wiicre  heroes  parent-like  the  Poet  view'd, 
By  whom  they  saw  their  glorious  deeds  renew  u  •. 
Where  Poet-,  true  to  honor,  tun'd  their  lay-, 
And  by  their  Patron-  sanctify  d  their  praise? 
Is  this  the  land  where  on  our  Spenser S  tongue, 
Enanvour'd  of  his  voice,  Description  hung: 
Where  Jonson  rigid  gravity  beguii'd, 
Whilst  Reason  thro'  her  critic  fences  smil'd; 
Where  Nature  list'ning  stood  while  Shakspeare 

play'd, 
And  wonder' d  at  the  work  herself  had  made? 
Is  this  the  land,  where,  mindful  of  her  charge 
And  office  high,  fair  Freedom  walk'dat  large  ; 
Where,  finding  in  our  laws  a  sure  defence, 
She  mock'd  at  all  restraints,  but  those  of  Sense  ; 
Where,  Health  and  Honor  trooping  by  her  side, 
She  spread  her  sacred  empire  far  and  wide  ; 

Pointed 
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Pointed  the  way  Affliction  to  beguile, 
And  bade  the  face  of  Sorrow  wear  a  smile ; 
Bade  those  who  dare  obey  the  gen'rous  call, 
Enjoy  her  blessing,  winch  God  meant  for  all? 
Is  this  the  land,  where,  in  some  tyrant's  reign, 
When  a  weak,  wicked,  ministerial  train, 
The  tools  of  pow'r,  the  slaves  of  int'rest,  plannd 
Their    country's  ruin,    and    with    bribes    un- 
man n'd 
Those  wretches  who,   ordain'd    in    Freedom's 

cause, 
Gave  up  our  liberties,  and  sold  our  laws ;      [go, 
When  Pow'r  was  taught  by  Meanness  where  to 
Nor  dar'd  to  love  the  virtue  of  a  foe  ; 
When,  like  a  leprous  plague,  from  the  foul  head 
To  the  foul  heart  her  sores  Corruption  spread  ; 
Her  iron  arm  when  stern  Oppression  rear'd. 
And  Virtue,  from  her  broad  base  shaken,  feaf'd 
The  scourge  of  Vice ;  when,  impotent  and  vain, 
Poor    Freedom    bew'd    the    neck  to  Slavery's 

chain: — 
Is  this  the  land,  where,  in  those  worst  of  times, 
The  hardy  Poet  rais'd  his  honest  rhymes 
To  dread  rebuke,  and  bade  controlment  speak 
In  guilty  blushes  on  the  \  illain's  cheek  : 
Bade  Pow'r  turn  pale,  kept  mighty  rogues  in  awe, 
And  made  them  fear  the  Muse,  who  fear'd  not 

Law  i 
How  do  I  laugh  when  men  of  narrow  souls, 
Whom  folly  guides  and  prejudice  controls; 
Who  one  dull  drowsy  track  of  business  trod, 
Worship   their  Mammon,    and   neglect  their 

God; 
Who,  breathing  by  one  musty  set  of  rules, 
Dote  from  the  birth,  and  are  bv  system  fools  ; 
Who,  fonri'd  to  dulness  from  their  very  youth, 
Lies  of  the  day  prefer  to  Gospel  truth; 
Pick  up  their  little  knowledge  from  Reviews, 
And  lay  out  all  their  stock  of  faith  in  news  : 
How  do  I  laugh,  when  creatures  fonn'd  like 

these,  [please, 

Whom  Reason  scorn?,  and  I  should  blush  to 
IJail  at  all  lib'ral  arts,  deem  verse  a  crime, 
And  hold  not  Truth  as  Truth  if  told  in  rhyme! 
How  do  I  laugh,  when  Publius,  hoar)'  grown 
In  zeal  for  Scotland's  welfare  and  his  own, 
By  slow  degrees,  and  course  of  office,  drawn 
In  mood  and  figure  at  the  helm  to  yawn  ; 
Too  mean  (the  worst  of  curses  Hea\'n  can  send) 
To  have  a  foe,  too  proud  to  have  a  friend, 
Erring  by  form,  which  blockheads  sacred  hold, 
Ne'er  making  new  faults,  and  ne'er  mending 

old; 
Rebukes  my  spirit,  bids  the  daring  Muse 
Subjects  more  equal  to  her  weakness  choose  ; 
Bids  her  frequent  the  haunts  of  humble  swains, 
Nor  dare  to  traffic  in  ambitious  strains ; 
Bids  her,  indulging  the  poetic  whim 
In  quaint-wrought  ode,  or  sonnet  pertly  trim. 
Along    the   church-way  path  complain   with 

Gray, 
Or  dance  with  Mason  on  the  first  of  May  ! 
"  All  sacred  is  the  name  and  power  of  Kings; 
And  States  and  Statesmen  are  those  mighty 

things, 
Which,  howsoe'er  they  out  of  course  may  roll, 
Were  never  made  for  Poets  to  control.'' 


Peace,  peace,  th(*u  dotard  !  nor  thus  vilely  deem 
Of  .-acred  numbers,  and  their  jww'r  blaspheme  ; 
I  tell  thee,  wretch,  si/arch  all  creation  round. 
In  earth,  in  heav'n,  no  subject  can  be  found 
(Our  God  alone  exceptN,abo\e  whose  weight 
The  Poet  cannot  rise,  and  hold  his  state. 
The  blessed  S  tints  above  in  numbers  speak 
The  pmise  of  God,  though  there  all  praise  is 

weak ; 
In  numbers  here  below  the  Bard  jhall  teach 
Virtue  to  soar  beyond  the  villain's  reach; 
.Shall  tear  his  lab' ring  lungs,  strain  his  hoarse 

throat, 
And  raise  his  voice  beyond  the  trumpet's  note, 
Should  an  afflicted  country,  aw'd  by  men 
Of  slavish  principles,  demand  his  pen. 
This  is  a  great,  a  glorious  point  ot  view, 
Fit  for  an  English  Poet  to  pursue, 
Undaunted  to  pursue,  though  in  return 
His  writings  bv  the  common  hangman  burn. 

How  do  1  laugh  when  men,  by  fortune  plac'd 
Above  their  betters,  and  by  rank  disgrae'd  ; 
Who  found  their   pride  on  titles   which  they 

stain, 
And,  mean  themselves,  are  of  their  fathers  vain; 
Who  would  a  bill  of  privilege  prefer, 
And  treat  a  Poet  like  a  creditor ; 
The  gen' rous  ardor  of  the  Muse  condemn, 
And  curse  the  storm  they  know  must  break  on 

them ! 
"  What,  tka.ll  a  reptile  Bard,  a   wretch  un- 
known, 
Without  one  badge  of  merit  but  his  own, 
Great  Nobles  lash,  and  Lords  like  common  men 
Smart  from  the  vengeance  of  a  scribbler's  pen  ?" 
What's  in  the  name  of  Lord,  that  I  should 

fear 
To  bring  their  vices  to  the  public  ear  ? 
Flows  not  the  honest  blood  of  humble  swains 
Quick  as   the   tide  which  swells  a  monarch's 

veins  ? 
Monarchs,  wlio  wealth  and  titles  can  bestow, 
Cannot  make  virtues  in  succession  flow. 
Wouldst   thou,   proud   man,    be  safely  plac'd 

above 
The  censure  of  the  Muse,  deserve  her  love  ; 
Act  as  thy  birth  demands,  as  nobles  ought ; 
Look  back,  and,  by  thy  worthy  father  taught, 
Who  earn'd  those  honors  thou  wert  born  to 

wear, 
Follow  his  steps,  and  be  his  virtue's  heir. 
But  if,  regardless  of  the  road  to  Fame, 
You  start  aside,  and  tread  the  paths  of  Shame; 
If  such  thy  life,  that,  should  thv  sire  arise, 
The  sight  of  such  a  son  would  blast  his  eyes  ; 
Would  make  him  curse  the  hour  which  gave 

thee  birth ;  [earth, 

Would  drive  him,  shudd'ring,  from  the  face  of 
Once  more,  with  shame  and  sorrow,  'mongst 

the  dead, 
In  endless  night  to  hide  his  rev'rend  head  ; 
If  such  thy  life,  though  king  hath  made  thee 

more 
Than  ever  king  a  scoundrel  made  before ; 
Nay,  to  allow  thy  pride  a  deeper  spring, 
Though  God  in  vengeance  had  made  thee  a 

king; 
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Taking  on  Virtue' s  wing  her  daring  flight, 
The  Muse  should  drag  thee  trembling  to  the 

light, 
Probe  thv  foul  wounds,  and  lay  thv  bosom  bare 
To  the  keen  ques;ion  of  the  searching  air. 

Gods !  with  what  pride  I  see  the  titled  slave, 
Who  smarts  beneath  the  stroke  which  Satire 

gave, 
Aiming  at  ease,  and  with  dishonest  art 
Striving  to  hide  the  feelings  of  his  heart! 
How  rfo  I  laugh,  when,  with  aftected  air, 

S  vce  able,  through  despite,  to  keep  his  chair, 
Whilst  on  his  trembling  lip  pale  anger  speaks, 
And  the  chafed   blood  flies  mounting  to  his 

cheeks)  [cure- 

He  talks  of  "Conscience,  which  good  men  se- 
From  all  those  evil  moment--  guilt  endures," 
And  seems  to  laugh  at  those  who  pay  regard 
To  the  wild  ravings  of  a  frantic  bard ! 
"  Satire,  whilst  envy  and  ill  humor  sway 
The  mind  of  man,  must  always  make  her  way; 
Not  to  a  bosom  with  discretion  fraught 
h  al!  her  malice  worth  a  single  thought : 
The  Wise  have  not  the  will,  nor  Fools  the 

pow'r, 
To  stop  her  headstrong  course:  within  the  hour, 
Left  to  herself,  she  dies;  opposing  strife 
Gres  her  fresh  vigor,  and  prolongs  her  life. 
All  things  her  prey,  and  every  man  her  aim, 
I  can  no  patent  for  exemption  claim; 
Nor  would  I  wish  to  stop  that  harmless  dart 
Which  plays  around,  but  cannot  wound,  my 

heart : 
Though  pointed  at  myself,  be  Satire  free; 
To  her  'tis  pleasure,  and  no  pain  to  me." 

Dissembling   wretch!   hence    to    the    Stoic 

school, 
And  there  amongst  thy  brethren  play  the  fool ; 
There  unrebuk'd,   these  wild,    vain   doctrines 

preach : 
Lives  there  a  man,  whom  Satire  cannot  reach? 
Lives  there  a  man,  who  calmly  can  stand  by, 
And  see  his  conscience  ripp'd,  with  steady  eye  ? 
When  Satire  flies  abroad  on  Falsehood's  wing, 
Short  is  her  life,  and  impotent  her  sting; 
But  when  to  Truth  allied,  the  wound  she  gives 
Sinks  deep,  and  to  remotest  ages  lives. 
When  in  the  tomb  thv  pamper'd  flesh  shall  rot, 
And  e'en  by  friends  thy  mem'ry  be  forgot, 
Still  shajt  thou  live,  recorded  for  thy  crimes, 
Live  in  her  page,  and  stink  to  after-times. 
Hast  thou  np  feeling  yet?  Come,  throw  off 

pride, 
And  own  those  passions  which  thou  shalt  not 

hide. 

g ,  who,  from  the  moment  of  his  birth, 

Made  human  nature  a  reproach  on  earth ; 
Who  never  dard,  nor  wish'd,  behind  to  stay, 
When  Folly,  Vice,  and  Meanness,  led  the  way  : 
Would  blush,  should  he  be  told,  by  Truth  and 

Wit, 
Those  actions  which  he  blush'd  not  to  commit: 
Men  the  most  infamous  arc  fond  of  fame  ; 
And  those  who  fear  not  guilt,  yet  start  at  shame. 
But  whither  runs  my  zeal,  whose  rapid  force, 
Turning  the  brain,  bears  Reason  from  her  course ; 


Carrie*  me  back  to  times,  when  poets,  blcss'd 
With  courage,  graced  the  science  thev  profess'd; 
\\  hen  thev,  in  honor  rooted,  firmly  stood, 
The  bad  to  punish,  and  reward  the  good  ; 
When,  to  a  flame  by  Public  Virtue  wrought, 
The  foes  of  Freedom  thev  to  justice  brought, 
And  dard  expose  those  slaves,  who  dard  sup- 
port 
A  tyrant  plan,  and  call'd  themselves  a  Court? 
Ah!  what  arc  Poets  now?  As  slavish  those 
Who  deal  in  verse,  as  those  who  deal  in  prose. 
Is  there  an  author,  search  the  kingdom  round, 
In  whom  true  worth  and  real  spirit's  found? 
The  slaves  of  booksellers,  or  (doom'd  by  fate 
To  baser  chains)  vile  pensioners  of  State  ; 
Some,  dead  to  shame,  and  of  those  shackles 

proud 
Which  Honor  scorns,  for  slavery  roar  loud  ; 
Others,  half-palsied  only,  mutes  become, 
And  what  makes  Smollett  write  makes  Johnson 
dumb.  [eye 

Whv  turns  yon  villain  pale?  why  bends  his 
Inward,  abash'd,  when  Murphy  passes  by? 
Dost  thou  sage  Murphv  for  a  blockhead  take, 
Who  wages  war  with  Vice  for  Virtue's  sake? 
No,  no — like  other  worldlings,  you  will  find 
He  shifts  his  sails,  and  catches  ev'ry  wind. 
His  soul  the  shock  of  int'rest  can't  endure ; 
Give  him  a  pension  then,  and  sin  secure. 

With   laurel' d   wreaths  the  flatt'rer's  brow* 
adorn, 
Bid  Virtue  crouch,  bid  Vice  exalt  her  horn, 
Bid  Cowards  thrive,  put  Honesty  to  flight, 
Murphy  shall  prove,  or  try  to  prove,  it  right. 
Try,  thou  State-Juggler,  ev'rv  paltry  art, 
Ransack  the  inmost  closet  of  my  heart, 
Swear  thou'rt  my  friend;  by  that  base  oath  make 

way 
Into  my  breast,  and  flatter  to  betray  : 
Or,   if  those    tricks  are  vain ;    it   wholesome 

doubt 
Detects  the  fraudj  and  points  the  villain  out; 
Bribe  those  who  daily  at  my  board  are  fed, 
And  make  them  take  my  life  who  eat  my  bread; 
On  authors  for  defence,  for  praise,  depend ; 
Pay  him  but  well,  and  Murphy  is  thv  friend. 
He,  he  :>hall  ready  stand  with  venal  rhymes, 
To  varnish  guilt  and  consecrate  thy  crimes, 
To  make  corruption  in  false  colors  shine, 
And  damn  his  own  good  name  to  rescue  thine. 
But  if  thy  niggard  hands  their  gifts  withhold. 
And  Vice  no  longer  rains  down  show'rs  of  gold, 
Expect  no  mercy;  facts,  well  grounded,  teach, 
Murphy,  if  not  rewarded,  will  impeach. 
Whattno'  each  man  of  nice  andjuster  thought, 
Shunning  his  steps,  decrees,  by  Honor  taught, 
He  ne'er  can  be  a  friend  who  stoops  so  low 
To  he  the  base  betrayer  of  a  foe? 
What  tho',  v.  ith  thine  together  link'd,  his  name 
Must  be  with  thine  transmitted  down  to  shame? 
To  ev'rv  manly  feeling  callous  grown, 
Rather  than  not  blast  thine,  he'll  blast  his  own. 

To  ope  jhc  fountain  whence  Sedition  springs, 
To  slander  Government,  and  libel  Kings; 
With  Freedom's  name  to  serve  a  present  hour, 
Though  torn  and  bred  to  arbitrary  pow'r ; 

To 
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To  talk  of  William  with  insidious  art, 
Whilst  a  vile  Stuarts  lurking  in  his  heart ; 
And,   whilst  nieau  Envy  rears  her  loathsome 

head, 
Flatt'ring  the  living,  to  abuse  the  dead; 
Where  isShebbearc?  O,  let  not  foul  Reproach, 
Travelling  hither  in  a  city-coach, 
The  pill'ry  dare  to  name;  the  whole  intent 
Of  that  parade  was  fame,  not  punishment ; 
And  that  old  staunch  Whig  Beardmore,  stand- 
ing by, 
Can  in  full  court  give  that  report  the  lie. 
With  rude  unnat'ral  jargon  to  support, 
Half  Scotch,  half  English,  a  declining  Court; 
To  make  most  glaring  contraries  unite, 
And  prove,  beyond  dispute,  that  black  is  white; 
To  make  firm  Honor  tamely  league  with  Shame, 
Make  Vice  and  Virtue  differ  but  in  name; 
To  prove  that  chains  and  freedom  are  but  one, 
That  to  be  sav'd  must  mean  to  be  undone, 
Is  there  not  Guthrie?  Who,  like  him,  can  call 
All  opposites  to  proof,  and  conquer  all  ? 
He  calls  forth  living  waters  From  the  rock  ; 
He  calls  forth  children  from  the  barren  stock; 
He,  far  beyond  the  springs  of  Nature  led, 
Makes  women  bring  forth  after  they  are  dead  ; 
He,  on  a  curious,  new,  and  happy  plan, 
In  wedlock's  sacred  bands  joins  man  to  man  ; 
And,  to  complete  the  whole,  most  strange  but 

true, 
By  some  rare  magic  makes  them  fruitful  too ; 
Whilst  from  their  loins,  in   the  due  course  of 

years, 
Flows    the    rich  blood  of  Guthrie's  English 
Peers. 

Dost   thou  contrive  some  blacker  deed  of 
shame, 
Something  which  Nature  shudders  but  to  name, 
Something  which  makes  the  soul  of  man  retreat, 
And  the  hfe-blood  run  backward  to  her  seat; 
Dost  thou  contrive,  for  some  base  private  end, 
Some  selfish  view,  to  hang  a  trusting  friend, 
To  lure  him  on,  e'en  to  his  parting  breath, 
And  promise  life  to  work  him  surer  death  ; 
Grown  old  in  villanv,  and  dead  to  grace, 
Hell  in  his  heart,  and  Tyburn  in  his  face, 
Behold  a  Parson  at  thy  elbow  stands, 
Louring  damnation,  and  with  open  hands, 
Ripe  to  betray  his  Saviour  for  reward, 
The  atheist  Chaplain  of  an  atheist  Lord! 

Bred  to  the  Church,  and  for  the  gown  de- 
creed 
Ere  it  was  known  that  I  should  learn  to  read ; 
(Tho'  that  was  nothing,  For  my  friends  who  knew 
What  mighty  Dulness  of  itself  could  do, 
Never  design'd  me  for  a  working  Priest, 
Rut  hop'd  I  should  have  been  a  Dean  at  least;) 
( 'ondemn'd  (like  many  more,  and  worthier  men, 
To  whom  I  pledge  the  service  of  my  pen), 
Condemn'd  (whilst  proud  and  pamper'd  Sons 

of  I^awn, 
Cramm'd  to  the  throat,  in  lazy  plenty  \  awn) 
In  pomp  of  rev' rend  begg'ry  to  appear, 
To  pray  and  starve  on  tarty  pounds  a  vear ; 
My  friends,  who  never  felt  the  galling  load, 
Lament  that  I  forsook  the packhorse- road; 


Whilst  Virtue  to  my  conduct  witness  bears, 
In  throwing  off  that  gown  which  Francis  wean. 

What  creature's  that,  so  very  pert  and  prim; 
So  very  full  of  foppery  and  whim ; 
So  gentle,  yet  so  brisk  ;  so  wondrous  sweet, 
So  tit  to  prattle  at  a  lady's  feet ; 
Who  looks  as  he  the  Lord's  rich  vineyard  trod. 
And  by  his  garb  appears  a  man  of  God  ? 
Trust  not  to  looks,  nor  credit  outward  show ; 
The  villain  lurks  beneath  the  cassock'd  Beau ; 
That's  an  Informer ;  what  avails  the  name  ? 
Suffice  it,  that  the  wretch  from  Sodom  came. 

His  tongue  is  deadly — from  his  presence  run, 
Unless  thy  rage  would  wish  to  be  undone. 
No  ties  can  hold  him,  no  affection  bind, 
And  Fear  alone  restrains  his  coward  mind. 
Free  him  from  that,  no  monster  is  so  fell, 
Nor  is  so  sure  a  blood-hound  found  in  hell. 
Hisi  silken  smiles,  his  hypecritic  air, 
His  meek  demeanor,  plausible  and  fair, 
Are  only  worn  to  pave  Fraud's  easier  way* 
And  make  gull'd  Virtue  fall  a  surer  prey. 
Attend  his  church — his  plan  of  doctrine  view, 
The  Preacher  is  a  Christian,  dull  but  true  : 
But  when  the  hallow'd  hour  of  preaching's  o'er. 
The  plan  of  doctrine's  never  thought  of  more  ; 
Christ  is  laid  by,  neglected  on  the  shelf, 
And  the  vile  priest  is  Gospel  to  himself. 

By  Cleland  tutor'd,  and  with  Blacow  bred, 
(Blacow,  whom,  by  a  brave  resentment  led, 
Oxford,  if  Oxford  had  not  sunk  in  fame, 
Ere  this  had  damn'd  to  everlasting  shame) 
Their  steps   he  follows,  and  their  crimes  par- 
takes. 
To  Virtue  lost,  to  Vice  alone  he  wakes ; 
Most  lusciously  declaims  'gainst  luscious  theme3, 
And,  whilst  he  rails  at  blasphemy,  blasphemes. 

Are  these  the  arts  which  Policy  supplies  ? 
Arc  these  the  steps  by  which  grave  Churchmen 

rise  ? 
Forbid  it  Heav'n !  or,  should  it  turn  out  so, 
Let  me,  and  mine,  continue  mean  and  low  : 
Such  be  their  arts  whom  Interest  controls  ; 
Kidgell  and  I  have  free  and  honest  souls : 
We  scorn  preferment  which  is  gain'd  by  Sin, 
And  will,  though   poor  without,  have  peace 
within. 


§  260.  A  poor  Woman  attending  in  the. Field 
of  Battle  sees  her  only  Son  slain,  and  ex- 
presses her  Feelings  in  the  following  Lamen- 
tation. 

Nameless  sons  of  want  and  sorrow, 
Few  and  evil  were  your  days  ; 

To-day  the  cowslip  buds,  to-morrow 
Low  the  scythe  the  cowslip  lays  ! 

Men  and  brethren  still  I  hail  ye, 
Though  in  hostile  bands  ye  be; 

Men  and  brethren,  I  bewail  ye 
With  a  tear  of.sympathy! 

Yes,  ye  all  were  born  of  woman, 
Suck'd  a  tender  mother's  breast  ■ 

Hark  !  she  cries,  O  !  sword  inhuman, 
Spare  my  child !  I'm  sore  distrcjt. 

Met 
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Me  !  me! — kill  me!  me,  who  bore  him' 

Spare  the  babe  this  bosom  fed! 
Ruthans  from  my  cottage  tore  him, 

Where  he  cam' J  my  daily  bread. 
Warrior,  here,  with  tape  unfeeling, 

Here  br  hold  niv  white  breast  bare  ; 
Dve  it  red,  and  plunge  your  steel  in, 

But  my  child,  poor  stripling,  spare. 

Mv  age's  solace  ! — for  his  father 

Perish' d  in  the  bloody  field  ; 
A  babe  be  left  me,  which  I'd  rather 

Than  the  gold  the  Indies  yield. 
Pledge  of  his  love; — and  I  did  dearly 

Love  tbe  father,  in  the  child ; 
Slav  us  both,  I  beg  sincerely ; 

On  us  both  the  earth  be  pil'd. 
They  sink ;  but  lo!  a  wondrous  vision, 

Cloud-clad  ghosts  unnumber'd  rise ; 
Pale  wan  look?,  that  speak  contrition; 

Blood-stain'd  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes. 
More  in  number  than  the  ocean 

Rolls  the  pebbles  on  its  shore, 
See  they  come !  and  lo !  a  motion 

From  a  hand  all  red  with  gore! 
'*  Listen,  listen,  sons  of  sorrow, 

Few  and  evil  were  your  dap; 
To-day  the  cowslip  buds,  to-morrow 

Low  the  scythe  the  cowslip  lays. 
We,  like  you,  O !  heed  our  warning, 

Warriors  were,  all  blythe  and  gay ; 
But  we  fell  in  life's  bright  morning, 

Ere  we  knew  the  joys  of  day. 

Sons  of  men,  all  doom'd  to  trouble, 

Travelling  quickly  to  the  grave, 
Sheath  the  sword,  for  fame's  a  bubble; 

Live  to  bless,  O  live  to  save ! 
life  to  be  enjoy 'd  was  given  : 

Such  the  will  of  him  above; 
Live  and  love,  make  earth  a  heaven, 

God  made  men  to  live  and  love ! 
Hark  !  the  skies  with  music  ringing, 

Silver  sounds  the  concave  fill ; 
Angels'  voices  sweetly  ringing, 

''  Peace  on  Earth,  to  men  good-will." 


§  2fil .  Written  on  Occasion  of  a  Ball,  in  which 
the  Ladies  agreed  to  dress  in  Silks,  for  the 
sake  of  encouraging  the  Spitalfelds  Manu- 
facturers. 

Weave  the  web  of  brightest  b!   . 

Azure  as  its  native  sky; 
Flow' rets  add  of  rv'ry  hut. 

'Tis  the  vest  of  Charity 

Rich  the  tiasue  of  the  loom, 

Glossy  gleams  the  artist's  dye  ; 
Yet  the  mantle  shall  assume 

Brighter  tints  from  Charityv 

Youth  and  beauty,  lo !  advance, 
Light  and  gav  as  Love  can  be . 
Nimbly  tripping  in  the  dance^ 
[in  rows  of  Charity 


Babes  and  mothers  lift  the  head, 

Silk-clad  trains  of  nymphs  to  see  ; 
Beauty  deals  them  daily  bread, 

Deck'd  in  silks  of  Charity. 
Shiv'ring  with  the  winter's  wind, 

Age,  disease,  and  infancy, 
In  warm  wool  their  cold  limbs  bind  ; 

Silk's  the  dress  of  Charity. 
Lovely  ladies  at  the  ball, 

Lovelier  still  if  thatc3n  be, 
Rob'd  in  silk,  in  Pleasure's  hall, 

Dance  the  dance  of  Charity. 


§  262.     On  the  late  Queen  ofFranci. 

If  thy  breast  soft  pity  knows, 

O  !  drop  a  tear  with  me  ; 
Feel  for  the  unexampled  woes 

Of  widow'd  royalty. 

Fallen,  fallen,  fallen  from  a  throne! 

Lo  !  beauty,  grandeur,  power ; 
Hark  !  'tis  a  queen's,  a  mother's  moan, 

From  vonder  dismal  tower. 

I  hear  her  say,  or  seem  to  say, 

"  Ye  who  listen  to  my  story, 
Learn  how  transient  beauty's  day, 

How  unstable  human  glory. 

And  when  ye  hear  that  I  was  frail, 

O!  think  what  now  I  bear: 
Hoed  not  the  page  of  scandal's  tale, 

But  blot  it  with  a  tear." 


§  263.     Verses,  ly  Dr.  Glynk\ 

Tease  me  no  more,  nor  think  I  care 

Though  monarchs  bow  at  Kitty's  shrine, 
Or  powder'd  coxcombs  woo  the  fair, 

Since  Kitty  is  no  longer  mine. 
Indifferent 'tis  alike  to  me, 

If  my  favorite  dove  be  stole, 
Whether  its  dainty  feathers  be 

Pluck'd  by  the  eagle  or  the  owl. 

If  not  for  me  its  blushing  lips 
The  rose-bud  opens,  what  care  I 

Who  the  od'rous  liquid  sips ; 
The  king  of  bees,  or  butterfly  ? 

Like  me,  the  Indians  of  Peru, 

Rich  in  mines  of  golden  ore, 
Dejected,  sec  the  merchant's  crew 

Transport  it  to  a  foreign  shore. 

Seeks  the  slu\e  despoil'd,  to  know, 
Whether  his  §J0M  in  shape  of  lace 

Shine  on  the  coat  of  birth-day  beau, 
Or  wear  the  stamp  of  George's  face  ? 


§  264,  Jlohcnlinden;  the  Scene  of  a  dreadful 
Engagement  between  the  French  and  Impe- 
rialists, in  which  the  former  conquered.  By 
T.  Campbell,  JjV/. 

On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low, 

All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow; 

And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser  rolling  rapidly  : 

But 
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But  Linden  show'd  another  sight, 
When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night, 
Commanding  fires  of  death,  to  light 
The  darkness  of  the  scenery. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fist  array'd, 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battle-blade, 
And  furious  every  charger  neigh'd 
To  join  the  dreadful  revelry  : 

Then  shook  the  hills  by  thunder  riven ; 
Then  flew  the  steed  to  battle  driven ; 
And  rolling  like  the  bolts  of  heaven, 
Far  flash'd  their  red  artillery. 

But  redder  yet  their  fires  shall  glow 
On  Linden's  heights  of  crimson d  snow  ; 
And  blopdier  still  the  torrent  flow 
Of  Iser  rolling  rapidly. 

The  combat  deepens!  on,  ye  brave, 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave ! 
Wave,  Munich,  all  thy  banners  wave, 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry. 

'Tis  morn ; — but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  .pierce  the  war-clouds  rolling  dun, 
Where  fiery  Frank  and  furious  Hun 
Shout  in  their  sulphury  canopy. 

Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet ; 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet  3 
And  every  sod  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 


§  265.     A  British  War- Song. 

Quit  the  plough,  the  loom,  the  mine; 
Ouit  the  joys  the  heart  entwine  ! 
Join  out  brothers  on  the  brine  ; 

Arm,  ye  brave,— or  slavery ! 

Peace,  so  lov'd,  away  is  fled ; 

War  shall  leave  his  iron  bed ; 

To  your  arms,  avengers  dread ! 

Strike,  oh  strike  at  tyranny. 

For  our  homes,  our  all,  our  name ! 
Blast  again  the  tyrant's  aim ; 
Britain  s  wrongs  swift  vengeance  claim; 
Rush  to  arms — or  slavery. 

Lo!  the  shades  of  Britons  proud  ! 
Hear  them  in  yon  flitting  cloud ! 
•'  Freedom,  children,  or  a  shroud," 
Chuse  with  British  slavery. 

Heroes  of  the  sea,  the  shore, 
Ouit  vour  laurell'd  rest  once  more ; 
Dread ly  rouse  the  battle's  roar, 
Vengeance  hurl  on  tyranny ! 


§  266.  The  Lotos  of  Egypt  5  a  Poem.     By  the 
Rev.  T.  Maurice. 

Emblem  sublime  of  that  primordial  power, 
That  brooded  o'er  the  vast  chaotic  wave, 

Accept  my  duteous  homage,  holy  flower, 
As  in  thy  favorite  flood  my  limbs  I  lave. 
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From  /Ethiopia's  lofty  mountains  roll'd, 

Where  Nile'    proud  stream  through  gladden'd 
Egypt  pours, 

In  raptur'd  strains  thy  praise  was  hvmn'd  of  old, 
And  still  resounds  on  Ganges'  faithful  shores ! 

Within  thy  beauteous  coral's  full-blown  bell 
Long  since  the  immortals   rix'd  their  fond 
abode ; 

There  day's  bright  source,  Osiris,  lov'd  to  dwell. 
While  by  his  side  enainour'd  Isis  glow'd. 

Hence,  not  unconscious,  to  his  orient  beam 
At  dawn's  first  blush  thy  radiant  petals  spread, 

Drink  deep  the  effulgence  of  the  solar  stream, 
And,  as  he  mounts,   still    brighter   glories 

shed. 

When  at  the  noon-tide  height  his  fervid  rays 
In  a  bright  deluge  burst  on  Cairo's  spires, 

With  what  new  lustre  then  thy  beauties  blaze. 
Full  of  the  God,  and  radiant  with  his  fires! 

Brilliant  thyself,  in  store  of  dazzling  tvhite 
Thy  sister-plants  more  gaudy  robes  unfold; 

This  Hames  in  purple — that,  intensely  bright, 
Amid  th'  illumin'd  waters  burns  in  gold. 

To  brave  the  tropic's  fiery  beam  is  thine, 
Till  in  the  distant  west  his  splendors  fade; 

Then  too  thy  beauty  and  thy  fire  decline. 
With  morn  to  rise  in  lovelier  charms  array'd. 

Thus  from  Arabia  borne,  on  golden  wings, 
The  Phoenix  on  the  sun's  bright  altar  dies; 

But  from  his  flaming  bed,  refulgent,  springs. 
And  cleaves,  with  bolder  plume,  the  sapphire 

skies. 

What  mystic  treasures  in  thy  form  conccal'd 
Perpetual  transport  to  the  sage  supply; 

Where  Nature,  in  her  deep  designs  reveal'd, 
Awes  wondering  man,  and  charms  th"  ex- 
ploring eye ! 

In  thy  prolific  cup  and  fertile  seeds, 

Are  traced  her  grand  regenerative  powers; 
Life  springing  warm  from  loath'd  putrescence 
breeds, 
And  lovelier  germs  shoot  forth  and  brighter 
flowers. 

Nor  food  to  the  enlighten'd  mind  alone, 
Substantial  nutriment  thy  root  bestow'd  ; 

In  famine's  vulture-fangs  did  Egypt  groan, 
From,  thy  rich  bounteous  horn  abundance 
flow'd. 

Hence  the  immortal  race  in  Thebes  rever'd, 
Thy  praise  the  theme  of  endless  rapture  made. 

Thy  image  on  a  hundred  columns  rear'd, 

And  veil'd  their  altars  with  thine  hallow'd 
shade. 

But  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Afric  borne, 
Thy  honors  flourish'd  'mid  Thibetian  snows; 

Thy  flowers  the  Lama's  gilded  shrine  adorn, 
And  Boodh  and  Bramah  on  thy  stalk  repose. 

Where'er  fair  Science  dawn'd  on  Asia's  shore, 
Where'er  her  hallow'd  voice  Devotion  rais'd, 

We  see  thee  graven  on  the  golden  ore, 
And  on  a  thousand  sparkling  gems  emblaz'd. 

Child 
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Child  of  the  sun,  why  droops  thy  withcringhcad, 

While  high  in  Leo  flames  thy  radiant  sire  ? 
With  Egypt  s  glory  is  thy  glory  fled, 

And  with  her  genius  quench'd  thy  native  fire? 
For,  direr  than  her  desert's  burning  wind, 

Gaul's  furious  legions  sweep  yon  ravaged  vale ; 
Death  stalks  before,  grim  Famine  howls  behind, 

And  screams  of  horror  load  the  tainted  gale. 
Nile's  crimson'd  waves  with  blood  polluted  roll; 

Her  groves,  her  fanes,  de\  earing  fire  consumes; 
But  mark,  slow-rising  near  the  distant  pole, 

A  sudden  splendor  all  her  shores  illumes. 
Fatal  to  Gaul,  'tis  Britain's  rising  star, 

That  in  the  south  the  bright  ascendant  gains, 
Resplendent  as  her  Sirius  shines  from  far, 

And  with  new  fervors  fires  the  Libyan  plains. 

A  race  as  Egypt's  ancient  warriors  brave, 
For  her  insulted  sons  indignant  glows; 

Defies  the  tropic  storm,  the  faithless  wave, 
And  hurls  destruction  on  their  haughty  foes. 

Exulting  to  his  source  old  Nilus  hears 

The  deep'ning  thunders  of  the  British  line : 

Again  its  lovely  head  the  Lotos  rears, 
Again  the  fields  in  rainbow  glories  shine. 

Still  wider,  beauteous  plant !  thy  leaves  extend, 

Nor  dread  the  eye  of  an  admiring  muse; 
In  union  with  the  rising  song  ascend, 

Spread  all  thy  charms,  and  all   thy  sweets 
diffuse. 
Of  that  bold  race  beneath  the  Pleiads  born, 

To  chant  thy  praise  a  northern  bard  aspires  ; 
Nor  with  more  ardor  erst  at  early  dawn 

The  Theban  artists  smote  their  votive  lyres. 

For,  oh '.  can  climes  th'  excursive  genius  bound  ? 

No — 'mid  Siberia  bursts   the  heav'n-taught 
strain, 
At  either  pole  the  Muse's  songs  resound, 

And  snows  descend  and  whirlwinds  rage  in 
vain. 
Four  thousand  summers  have  thy  pride  survey 'tl, 

Thv  Pharaohs  moulder  in  their  marble  tombs ; 
Oblivion's  wings  the  pyramids  shall  shade, 

But  thy  fair  family  unfading  blooms! 
Still  'mid  these  ruin'd  tow' rs  admired,  rcver'd, 

Wave  high  thy  foliage,  and  secure  expand ; 
These  vast  but  crumbling  piles  by  man  were 
rear'd  ; 

But  thou  wert  form'd  by  an  immortal  hand ! 

With  Nature's  charms  alone  thy  charms  shall 
fade; 

With  Being's  self  thy  beauteous  tribe  decline; 
Oh  !  living,  may  thy  fiow'rs  my  temple  shade, 

And  decorate  when  dead  my  envied  shrine! 


§  2G7.  Alonzo  the  Brave,  and  the  Fair  Imogrnc. 
M.  G.  Lewis,  Esq. 

A  warrkip.  so  bold,  and  a  virgin  so  bright, 

Cornered  as  they  sat  on  the  green  : 
They  gaz'd  on  each  other  with  tender  delight, 
Alonzo  the  Brave  was  the  name  of  the  knight, 
The  maid  was  the  Fair  Imogene. 


"  And  ah!"  said  the  youth,  "since  to-morrow 
I  go, 

To  fight  in  a  far-distant  land, 
Your  tears  for  my  absence  soon  ceasing  to  flow, 
Some  other  will  court  you,  and  you  will  bestow 

On  a  wealthier  suitor  your  hand." 

"  Oh,  hush  these  suspicions,"  fair  Imogene  said, 

"  So  hurtful  to  love  and  to  me; 
For  if  you  be  living,  or  if  you  be  dead, 
I  swear  by  the  Virgin  that  none  in  your  stead 

Shall  husband  of  Imogene  be. 

"  And  if  e'er  for  another  my  heart  should  decide. 

Forgetting  Alonzo  the  Brave, 
God  grant  that  to  punish  my  falsehood  and  pride, 
Thy  ghost  at  mv  marriage  may  sit  by  my  side, 
May  tax  me  with  perjury,  claim  me  as  bride, 

And  bear  me  away  to  the  grave." 

To  Palestine  hasten'd  the  warrior  so  bold, 

His  love  she  lamented  him  sore; 
But  scarce  had  a  twelvemonth  elaps'd,  when  be- 
hold, 
A  baron,  all  cover'd  with  jewels  and  gold, 

Arriv'd  at  fair  Imogene's  door. 

His  treasure,  his  presents,  his  spacious  domain, 

Soon  made  her  untrue  to  her  vows, 
He  dazzled  her  eyes,  he  bewilder'd  her  brain, 
He  caught  her  affections,  so  light  and  so  vain. 
And  carried  her  home  as  his  spouse. 

And  now  had  the  marriage  been  blest  by  the 
priest, 
The  revelry  now  was  begun ; 
The  tables  they  groan'd  with  the  weight  of  the 

feast, 
Nor  yet  had  the  laughter  and  merriment  ceas'd, 
W'hen  the  bell  of  the  castle  toll'd — one  ! 

'Twas  then  with  amazement  fair  Imogene  found 

A  stranger  was  placed  by  her  side ; 
His  air  was  terrific,  he  utter'd  no  sound, 
He  spoke  not,  he  mov'd  not,  helook'd  not  around, 
But  earnestly  gaz'd  on  the  bride. 

His  vizor  was  clos'd,  and  gigantic  his  height. 

His  armor  was  sable  to  view; 
All  laughter  and  pleasure  were  hush'd  athis  sight, 
The  dogs  as  they  eyed  him  drew  back  with  af- 
fright, 

And  the  lights  in  the  chamber  burnt  blue. 

His  presence  all  bosoms  appear'd  to  dismay, 

The  guests  sat  in  silence  and  fear; 
At  length  spoke  the  bride,  while  she  trembled — • 

""I  pray, 
Sir  knight,  that  your  helmet  aside  you  would  lay, 

And  deign  t»>  partake  of  our  cheer." 
The  lady  is  silent — the  stranger  complies, 

And  his  vizor  he  slowly  unclos'd. 
Oh  gods!  what  a  sight  met  fair  Imogene's  eyes, 
What  words  can  express  her  dismay  and  surprise, 

When  a  skeleton's  head  was  expos'd ! 

All  present  then  utter'd  a  terrified  shout, 
And  turn'd  with  disgust  from  the  scene; 

The  worms  they  crept  in,  and  the  worms  they 
crept  out, 

And  sported  his  eyes  and  his  temples  about, 
While  the  spectre  address'd  Imogene: 

"  Behold 
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*•  Behold  me,  thou  false  one!  behold  me!"  he 
cried, 

"  Behold  thy  Alonao  the  Brave. 
God  grants  that,  to  punish  thy  falsehood  and  pride, 
My  ghost  at  thy  marriage  should  sit  by  thy  side, 
Should  tax  thee  with  perjury,  claim  thee  as  bride, 

Aud  bear  thee  away  to  the  grave." 

This  saying,  his  arms  round  tbe  ladv  he  wound, 
While  fair  Imogene  shriek'd  with  dismay; 

Then  sunk  with  his  prey  through  the  wide-yawn- 
ing ground, 

Nor  ever  again  was  fair  Imogene  found, 
Or  the  spectre  that  bore  her  away. 

Not  longliv'd  the  baron,  and  none  since  that  time 

To  inhabit  the  castle  presume : 
For  chronicles  tell,  that  oy  order  sublime, 
There  Imogene  suffers  the  pains  of  her  crime, 

And  mourns  her  deplorable  doom. 
At  midnight  four  times  in  each  year  does  her 
sprite, 

When  mortals  in  slumber  are  bound, 
Array'd  in  her  bridal  apparel  of  white, 
Appear  in  the  hall  with  the  skeleton  knight, 

And  shriek  as  he  whirls  her  around. 

While  they  drink  out  of  skulls  newly  torn  from 
.  **he  grave, 
Dancing  round  them  pale  spectres  are  seen: 
Their  liquor  is  blood,  and  this  horrible  stave 
They  howl:    "To  the  health  of  Alonzo  the 
Brave, 
And  his  consort,  the  false  Imogene." 


§  268.     Sonnet.  Bowles. 

"Whose  was  that  gentle  voice,  that  whisper- 
ing sweet, 
Promis'd,  methought,  long  days  of  bliss  sincere? 

Soothing  it  stole  on  my  deluded  ear, 
Most  like  soft  music  that  might  sometimes  cheat 
Thoughts  dark  and  drooping.  'Twas  the  voice 
of  Hope. 
Of  love  and  social  scenes  it  seem'd  to  speak, 
Of  truth,  of  friendship,  of  affection  meek; 
That  hand  in  hand  along  life's  downward 
slope 
Might  walk  with  peace,  and  cheer  the  tranquil 
hours : 
Ah  me!  the  prospect  sadden'd  as  she  sung; 
Loud  on  my  startled  ear  the  death-bell  rung : 
Chill  darkness  wrapt  the  pleasurable  bowers 
She  built — whilst  pointing  to  yon  breathless 

clay, 
Shccried,  "No  peace  be  thine-,  away,  away!" 


§  269.     Sonnet. 


Bowles. 


As  o'er  these  hills  I  take  my  silent  rounds. 
Still  on  that  vision  which  is  flown  I  dwell! 

On  images  I  lov'd,  (alas,  how  well !) 
Now  past,  and  but  remember' d  like  sweet  sound 

Of  yesterday !  yet  in  my  breast  I  keep 
Such  recollections,  painful  though  they  seem ; 
And  hours  of  joy  retrace,  till  from  my  dream 

I  wake,  and  rind  them  not :  then  I  could  weep 


To  think  that  time  so  soon  each  sweet  devours, 
To  think  so  soon  life's  fust  endearments  fail, 

And  we  are  duped  by  Hope's  atnusive  tide; 
Who  like  a  flatterer,  when  the  happiest  hours 
Are  past,  and  most  we  wish  her  cheer; 
Will  fly  as  faithless  and  as  fleet  as  they  ! 


§  270.  Sonnet.  At  a  Convent.     Bowles. 

If  chance  some  pensive  stranger  hither  led, 
His  bosom  glowing  from  majestic  views 

The  gorgeous  dome,  or  the  proud  landscape- 
hues, 

Should  ask  who  sleep'  beneath  this  lonelv  bed, 

'Tis  poor  Matilda!  To  the  cloister'd  scene, 
A  mourner  beauteous  and  unknown,  she  came, 
To  shed  her  tears  unmark'd,  and  quench  the 

flame 
Of  ruthless  love :  yet  still  her  look  serene 
As  the  pale  moonlight  in  the  midnight  aisle. 
Her  voice  was  soft,  which  yet  a  charm  could 

lend 
Like  tlut  which  spoke  of  a  departed  friend, 
And  a  meek  sadness  sat  upon  her  smile! — 
.Be  the  rude  spot  by  passing  pity  blest, 
Where,  hush'd  to  long  repose,  the  wretched 
rest. 


§271.     Sonnet.  Bowles. 

0  time,  thou  know'st  a  lenient  hand  to  lay 
Softest  on  sorrow's  wounds,  and  slowly  thence 

(Lulling  to  sad  repose  the  weary  sense) 
The  faint  pang  steafest  unperceiv  d  away ; 

On  thee  I  rest  my  only  hope  at  last, 
And  think,  when  thou  hast  dried  the  bitter  tear 
That  flows  in  vain  o'er  all  my  soul  held  dear, 

1  may  look  back  on  ev'ry  sorrow  past, 

And  meet  life's  peaceful  evening  With  a  smile — 

As  some  lone  bird  at  day's  departing  hour 
^  Sings  in  the  sunbeam  of  the  transient  shower, 
Forgetful  though  its  wings  are  wet  the  while : 
Yet  ah!  how  much  must  that  poor  heart  en- 
dure, 
Which  hopes  from  thee,  and  thee  alone,  a 
cure ! 


§  272.  The  Tunhidge  School  Boy.  Spoken  ly 
Mr.  Thomas  Knox  at  the  annual  Visitation 
of  Tunhidge  School. 

Sweet  is  thy  month,  O  Maia !  nor  less  sweet 
Life's  earliest  prime,  when  roseate  blossoms  blow 
In  Fancy's  fairy  meads,  the  Elysian  fields 
Of  infantine  illusion,  on  the  breast 
Of  boys,  who  court,  like  us,  the  classic  Muse, 
And  daily  sip  the  dews  of  Castalie. 

Happy  the  school-boy  !  did  he  prize  his  bliis, 
Twere  111  exchanged  for  all  the  dazzling  gems 
That  gaily  sparkle  in  ambition's  eye ; 
His  are  the  joys  of  nature,  his  the  smile, 
The  cherub  smile  of  innocence  and  health, 
Sorrow  unknown,  or  if  a  tear  be  shed, 
He  wipes  it  soon ;  for  hark !  the  cheerful  voice. 
Of  comrades  calls  him  to'the  top,  or  ball; 
Away  he  hies,  and  clamors  as  he  goes 

With 
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With  glee,  which  causes  hiin  to  tread  on  air; 

Bounding  alonj  clastic  to  the  field, 

Or  play-ground,  scarce  the  well-stuft"d  leathern 

orb 
Springs  from  the  earth  so  light,  so  swift  as  he  : 
And  well  he  earns  the  sport  he  well  enjoys, 
For  from  the  morning's  dawn  o'er  learning's  page 
His  steady  eve  has  por'd  till  eventide. 
Early  he  woke  ;  #nd  scarce  had  chanticleer 
Announced  Aurora's  orient  blushing  beams, 
When  from  the  turret  of  the  classic  dome 
The  bell  importunate  rang  shrill  and  loud, 
And  call'd  him  from  his  pillow;  up  he  sprang, 
Shaking  soft  slumbers  from  his  shining  eyes, 
And  eager  to  renew  his  daily  task. 
First  lowly  on  his  knees  with  orisons 
His  Father  high  in  heaven  he  supplicates 
To  bless  his  earthly  sire,  her  that  bore  him, 
Friends,  tutors,  all  that  watch  with  anxiouseare 
To  guide  his  footsteps  in  the  paths  of  peace  : 
Then  to  the  limpid  spring  he  hies,  and  laves 
In  the  cold  element  his  morning  face. 
His  flowing  locks  well  kempt,  all  neat  and  fresh 
As  vernal  violets  wash'd  with  drops  of  dew, 
He  takes  his  seat  upon  the  classic  hench, 
With  Lily's  volume  duly  op'd  before  him, 
And  cons  the  task  to  memory  assign'd, 
Repeating  rules  of  grammar  o'er  and  o'er 
With  patience  unsubdued  ;  but  now  and  then 
He  sweetens  toil  with  gingerbread's  nice  cates, 
Or  apples  par'd  un>een  beneath  the  form, 
Or  conversation  softly  interchang'd 
Of  nests,  and  slides,  and  marbles,  weighty  cares, 
Yet  not  unplcasing.     Soon  the  busy  school 
Glows  with  a  general  hum,  as  when  in  May 
The  ^ees  go  forth  to  rifle  honey'd  flowers, 
They  buz  and  murmur,  yet  no  labor  slight, 
But  bring  home  luscious  loads  to  enrich  the  hive. 
The  morning  part  well  said,  new  cares  suc- 
ceed; 
For  now  the  authors  of  a  golden  age, 
Virgil  and  Horace,  Tolly's  copious  page, 
And  Homer's  manly  melody,  invite, 
The  ear  attun'd  by  nature  and  by  art 
To  revel  in  the  luxury  of  verse, 
Or  prose  well  measiud,  fraught  with  sense  and 

sound 
Harmonious ;  polish'd  is  his  ear,  and  keen 
His  intellect,  he  hears,  he  tastes,  he  feels, 
Till  his  whole  soul  elate  with  ecstasy, 
Catching  the  flame  of  genius,  boldly  dares 
To  emulate  the  beauty  he  admires : 
Hence  in  the  evening  exercise  the  theme 
Pregnant  with  moral  truth,  express'd  la  style 
Purely  Augustan  ;  one  day  sure  to  grace 
The  bar,  the  pulpit,  or  the  author's  page, 
Himself  to  aggrandize,  and  serve  mankind. 
Nor  seldom  doe3  the  stripling  snatch  the  lyre, 
And  strike  the  deep-ton' d  shell.     Alcams  now 
He  emulates;  whose  sinewy  nervous  lines 
Pour  forth,  like  Handel's  strains,  ftdl  harmony; 
And  now  he  sings  with  Sappho  softly  sweet; 
The  liquid  measures  flow  like  honey'd  drops 
That  trickle  from  the  daedal  cells  of  bees, 
Adonis  closing  the  mellifluent  lay 
With  gentlest  cadence.     Listen  yet  once  more  I 
'Tis  elegy  I  hear ;  the  mournful  verse 


Is  simple;  yet  'tis  nature's  voice,  and  come* 
Directly  from  the  heart ; — and  to  the  heart 
It  deeply  pierces ;  I  could  weep,  and  smile 
To  think  1  wept — how  plaintive  are  the  notes ! 
Like  such  as  oft  I  hear  the  nightingale 
Modestly  warble  from  the  thickest  shade, 
Concnahnent  seeking,  yet  betray'd  by  tones 
Softer  and  sweeter  than  Italia's  sons 
Strain  from  their  throats  to  raptur'd  theatres. 
Rut  not  to  ode  and  elegy  alone 
His  ardor  leads;  his  emulative  skill 
In  epigram  he  tries ;  and  many  a  point 
Inserts  which  Martial  might  not  blush  to  own, 
With  classical  expression  neat  and  terse. 
Oft  on  the  banks  of  Medway,  near  the  dome 
Of  Sydney's  noble  race,  he  sits  reclin'd, 
And  meditates  the  verse  where  Waller  sat 
And  sung  his  Sacharissa;  by  his  side 
Horace  and  Ovid.     While  the  trembling  reed 
With  fly  appendant  lures  the  golden  chub, 
His  pencil  in  his  hand,  he  studious  notes 
Some  bright  idea,  or  some  polish'd  phrase 
Suggested  by  the  Muse  that  haunts  the  groves 
Of  Penshurst,  classic  ground :  if  Britain's  isle 
Can  boast  such  ground,  then  Penshurst' s  is  the 

claim, 
Though  solitude  now  reigns,  and  the  Heron's 

scream 
Drowns  with  the  din  each  song  of  Philomeh 
The  task  well  finish'd,  to  the  master's  eye 
The  stripling  bard  submits  with  anxious  heart, 
Happy,  thrice  happy  could  it  meet  with  praise. 
His  bosom  throbs,  till  soon  the  judge's  brows. 
That  frown'd  terrific,  gentler  looks  assume: 
He  calls  the  urchin  with  a  friendly  voice, 
And  stroking  his  curl'd  locks,  "  'Tis  good,"  he 

cries, 
"  And  to  reward  thy  well-done  task  I  grant 
A  holiday."     Straight  all  the  air  resounds 
"  A  holiday!"  loud  shouts  from  infant  lips 
Proclaim  a  holiday  I  they  eager  rush 
To  snatch  the  licens'd  joy;  each  moment  lost 
Stems  like  an  hour.  Then  take,  O  take  your  fill. 
Ye  innocent  tribes,  nor  let  severity 
Too  rigorous  rob  you  of  the  fleeting  day : 
'Tis  brief  at  best,  and  hardly  shall  ye  know 
In  life's  most  boasted  years  a  purer  bliss 
Or  more  exalted.     Fly  then  o  er  the  lawn, 
Climb  yonder  hill — expatiate  through  the  grove. 
Or  from  the  green  bank  plunge  into  the  wave. 
Why  need  1  urge  ?  already  they  are  gone ; 
Some  in  the  limpid  stream  already  merg'd, 
Their  pastime  take,  and  cleave  the  ambient  wave. 
Or  buoyant  on  the  surface  float  supine, 
Starting  like  halcyons  on  the  smooth  expanse. 
Thus  nerv'd  with  added  strength  they  urge  the  ball 
At  cricket,  manly  game!  the  boast  of  Kent, 
Tunbrigia's  sons  against  all  England's  race ; 
Nor  last.though  least,  the  sprightlyboys  of  Judd*, 
Scorning  to  be  surpass'd  in  school,  or  field. 

Others,  as  seasons  urge,  with  waTy  eye 
Search  every  thicket  for  the  mossy  nest ; 
And,  thougmless  of  the  wrong,  the  eggs  despoil, 
Blue  as  the  ethereal  concave,  streak'd  or  vein'd 
By  nature's  pencil  with  a  thousand  dyes. 


*  Sir  Arthur  Judd,  the  founder. 
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Oh!  my  companions !  rob  not  the  poor  bird, 
For  many  a  pang  she  feels ;  but  be  content 
With  viewing  the  fair  prize,  and  leave  it  there. 
Sweetly  the  song  from  yonder  hawthorn  bush 
Shall  pay  your  generous  pity  as  you  pass  ; 
And  conscious  virtue  shall  a  bliss  bestow, 
Which  rapine,  though  successful,  never  tastes. 
Though  India's  gems  enrich  the  plunderer. 
Trust  not  in  wrong  and  robbery  for  happi- 
ness; 
Nor,  when  autumnal  suns  the  pensile  fruit 
Mature  and  on  the  southern  garden-wall 
Blushes  the  nectar'd  peach  like  Hebe's  cheek, 
O'erleap  the  fence.     Oh,  turn  thy  roving  eye 
From  orchards  rich  with  vegetable  gold, 
The  pippin  and  the  pear;  and  learn,  like  me, 
The  ripep.'u  cherry,  shining,  sleek,  and  plump, 
To  view  with  all  the  stoic's  apathy. 
I  hate  the  purple  cluster  of  the  grape 
When,  out  of  reach,  it  peeps  between  the  leaves 
Half  shown  and  half  conceal'd,  to  tempt  the 

more. 
Insidious  beauty !  Comrade,  touch  it  not : 
If  e'er  in  evil  hour  thou  pluck  the  fruit 
Unlawful,  thou  shalt  rue  it,  short-liv'd  sweet 
Follow'd  by  bitterness.     The  owner  sees 
Unseen,  and  tells  the  master  of  thy  theft. 
Then  lo,  the  birchen  fasces — hateful  twigs ; 
Down  go  the  galligaskins ;  bighs  and  sobs 
Too  plainly  tell  what  penalties  and  woes 
Brings  disobedience,  and  the  tempting  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree.     Then  learn  content : 
A  little  weekly  stipend  is  thine  own, 
And  freely  use  it,  as  it  was  given  for  use. 
Does  thy  mouth  water  ?  See  the  matron's  stall, 
Plums,   nuts,  and  apples,    rang'd  in  shining 

rows, 
Invite,  nor  rigid  Prudence  bids  forbear ; 
There  purchase,  paying  ready  cash,  and  eat, 
Welcome  as  nuts  to  thee  thy  mite  to  her. 
Enjoy  thy  feast,  poor  imp,  and  freely  taste, 
No  fears  or  qualms  empois'ning  the  regale; 
Then,  with  light  heart,  and  pockets  lighter  still, 
Eas'd  of  thy  money — root  of  every  harm  ! 
Away  again  to  drive  the  circling  hoop, 
Or  spin  the  top,  or  knuckle  down  at  taw. 

But  now  the  shades  of  eve  and  turret  bell 
Proclaim  the  holiday  too  soon  expir'd — 
•'  In,  boys  !  all  in,  boys!"  Instant  to  the  school 
Repairing,  low  they  bend  to  that  hitrh  Pow'r 
That  guards  them  from   the  sultry  noontide 

heat, 
The  pestilence  that  walketh  in  the  night, 
And  out  of  mouths  of  sucklings  and  of  babes 
Ordained  praise.     The  choral  nymn  and  pray'r 
Ascends  like  incense  to  the  throne  of  heaven. 

And  now  all  weary,  and  with  eyes  half-clos'd, 
Down  on  the  couch  they  sink',  nor    sooner 

down, 
Than  sleep  seals  up  their  lids :  how  hush'd  the 

din, 
The  merry  noise  that  echoed  o'er  the  field 
The  live  long  day !     'Tis  silent  all  and  still 
Along  the  chambers  of  the  dormitory, 
Save  where  a  gentle  breathing  sooths  the  ear, 
Or  now  and  then  a  voice  thatftalks  in  sleep : 
For  many  a  vision,  or  fantastic  dream, 


Hovers  around  their  pillows,  rivers,  groves, 
Bird's-nests  on  tops  of  tallest  trees  are  seen, 
With  callow  young,  or  eggs  of  varied  hut:; 
Goldfinches,  larks,  or  linnets,  lim'd  with  twigs, 
Orsnar'd  in  traps,  or  gudgeons  on  the  hook. 
The  orchard's  charms  with  added  lures  appear : 
Already  up  the  tree  they  seize  the  prize , 
There  plums  and  pippins,  pears  M  freshest  hue, 
Clusters  of  grapes,  no  longer  out  of  reach. 
Distil  nectaren us  juices  on  their  lips, 
Which  seem  to  smack  again:    so  strong  and 

true 
Imagination's  pencil  paints  the  scene. 
Thus  cheer'd  by  slumbers  and  a  holiday, 
With  double  diligence  they  ply  the  task 
Upon  the  morrow  :  then  vacation's  good, 
When  to  ingenuous  minds  allow' tl  it  gives 
A  spur  to  industry,  and  to  genius  fire. 

Rest  and  alternate  labour,  these  combin'd 
With  discipline,  shall  form  the  emulous  youth 
To  high  accomplishments  in  liberal  arts; 
And  when  his  friends  and  country  call  him  forth 
To  generous  services  in  busy  life, 
With  energetic  force  he  acts  his  part, 
And  strict  propriety,  in  every  place, 
However  arduous,  in  the  social  sphere. 
Happy  and  honor'd,  prominent  he  stands 
Among  the  sons  of  men ;  and  lustre  flings 
Back  on  the  place  where  education  stored 
His  mind  with  arts  that  taught  him  to  excel 

Pardon  my  daring,  if  amid  this  group 
Of  school-boys,  who,  beneath  your  fostering 

smiles, 
The  muses,  graces,  virtues,  cultivate, 
I  venture  to  foretell  that,  spurning  ease, 
Some  shall  emerge,  and  add  to  the  renown 
Of  Tunbridge  school;  an  ancient  hoary  seat 
Of  classic  institution,  favour'd  long 
By  patronage  of  men  whose  liberal  souls. 
Amid  the  cares  of  gain,  commercial  toils, 
Chief  cause  of  Britain's  proud  pre-eminence. 
Still  find  an  hour  to  listen  to  the  muse, 
And  honor  arts  which  seek  no  sordid  pelf, 
But  add  a  grace  to  life,  and  build  up  man. 

O  'tis  a  noble  edifice  5  and  here 
The  solid  basis  must  be  firmly  laid 
In  elemental  lore.     The  pious  Judd 
Some  centuries  past  here  plac'd  the  corner-stone : 
His  sons,  disdaining  to  degenerate, 
Support  and  deck  the  pile.     'Tis  nobly  done, 
And  merits  praise,  which,  though  our  hearts 
can  feel,  [due. 

Our  tongues  want  words  to  speak  in  language 

A  school-boy ! — you've  heard  my  artless  tale  ; 
'Tis  a  true  picture  of  my  simple  life; 
Then  how  should  I  in  language  adequate 
Describe  your  merits?     'Tis  a  couious  theme, 
And  asks  a  genius,  as  your  bounty  large. 
But  this  I  know,  instructed  in  the  arts 
Of  elegance  and  taste  beneath  this  roof. 
And  cherish' d  by  your  smiles,   the  day  may 

come 
When  I  may  strike  the  lyre  with  manly  grace, 
And  justify  the  favour  which  e'en  now 
Indulgence,  blinding  judgement,  has  bestow'd. 

Tunbridge,  May  9,  1802.  T.  K. 
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EPIGRAMS,  EPITAPHS,  and  other  LITTLE  PIECES. 


On  a  very  rich  Gentleman  drinking  the  Jf'dtrrs 
qfThSSbridge  Jf'ells,  who  had  refused  to  con- 
trilult  to  the  lheliej'  of  a  distressed  Family. 

For  deepest  woes  old  Harpax  scorns  to  feel ; 
Think  \e  his  bowels  stand  in  need  of  steel? 


The  Art  if  making  on*  sown  Sermons,  illustrated 
by  Example. 

Jack  stole  his  discourse  from  the  fam'd  Doc- 
tor Brown, 
But  reading  it  wretchedly  made  it  his  own. 


Know  Thyself. 

Fit  J  to  the  Peerage  knows  he's  a  disgrace; 
So  mounts  the  coach-box  as  his  proper  place. 


While  Dick  to  combs  hostility  proclaims, 
A  neighbouring  taper  sets  his  hair  in  flames : 
The  blaze  extinct,  permit  us  to  inquire : 
*'  Were  there  no   lives  lost,   Ricnard,  in  the 
fire?" 


Ignotum  omnc  pro  magnifico. 

AvERSEto  pamper'd  and  high-mettled  steeds, 
His  own  upon  chopp'd  straw  Avaro  feeds: 
Bred  in  his  stable,  in  his  paddock  born, 
What  vast  ideas  they  must  have  of  corn! 


A  Case  of  Conscience  :  submitted  to  a  late  Dig- 
nitary of  the  Church,  or  his  Narcotic  Exposi- 
tion of  the  following  Text:  "Watch  and 
Pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  Temptation." 

Bv  our  pastor  perplext, 

How  shall  we  determine  ? 
*'  Watch  and  pray,"  says  the  Text, 

"  Go  to  sleep,"  says  the  Sermon. 


On  a  Lady  who  squinted. 

If  ancient  poets  Argus  prize 
Who  boasted  of  a  hundred  eyes; 
Sure  greater  praise  to  her  is  due 
Who  looks  a  hundred  ways  with  two! 


As  Will  along  the  floor  had  laid 
His  lazy  limbs  in  solemn  show, 
"You're  ill,"  quoth  Sal,  "  I'm  sore  afraid. 
"  Indeed,"  says  Will,  "  I'm  rather  low." 


To  a  Lady,  with  a  Print  of  Fenus  attired  by  the 
Graces. 

That  far  superior  is  thy  state 

Even  envy  must  agree ; 
On  thee  a  thousand  Graces  wait, 

On  Venus  only  three. 


To  a  Gentleman  who  was  obliged  to  retreat  for 
fear  of  a  disagreeable  Retaliation. 

That  Cotta  is  so  pale,  so  spare, 
No  cause  for  wonder  now  affords; 

He  lives,  alas!  on  empty  fare, 

Who  lives  by  eating  his  own  words. 


On  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

Array'd  in  matchless  beauty,  Devon's  fair 
In  Fox's  favour  takes  a  zealous  part : 

But,  oh !  where'er  the  pilferer  comes — beware ! 
She  supplicates  a  vote,  and  steals  a  heart. 


On  the  Phrase  "  Killing  Time."     Translated 
from  Voltaire. 
"  There's  scarce  a  point  wherein  mankind 
agree, 
So  well  as  in  their  boast  of  killing  me. 
I  boast  of  nothing :  but,  when  I  ve  a  mind, 
I  think  I  can  be  even  with  mankind." 


"  Brother  bucks,  your  glasses  drain : 

Tom,  'tis  strong  and  sparkling  red." — 
"  Never  fear — 'twon't  reach  my  brain." 
«  No— that's  true — but  'twill  your  head. 


The  gay  Flirtilla  shew'd  her  mimic  bust, 
nd  ask'd  blunt  Senso  if 'twere  fashion'd  ju 


Must, 
he  replied,  "  in  this  'tis  much  like 


And 

"  Ma'am,' 
you; 
The  face  is  painted,  and  that  badly  too. 


An  Expostulation. 

When  late  I  attempted  your  pity  to  move, 
Why  seem'd  you  so  deaf  to  my  prayers  ? 

Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love- 
gut — why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs  ?j, 


Epitaph. 

Here  is  my  much-lov'd  Celia  laid, 
At  rest  from  all  hcr-earthlv  labors! 

Glory  to  God,  peace  to  the  dead, 
And  to  the  ear*  of  all  her  neighbours. 


My 
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'*  My  wife's  so  very  bad,"  cried  Will, 
"  I  fear  she  ne'er  will  hold  it — 
She  keeps  her  bed!" — "  Mine's  worse,"  quoth 

Phil, 
"  The  jade  has  just  now  sold  it." 


The  Clowns  Reply.         Goldsmith. 

John  Trott  was  desired  by  two  witty  peers 

Tc  tell  them  the  reason  why  asses  had  ears : 

"  An't  please  you,"  quoth  John,  "  I'm   not 

given  to  letters,  [betters  : 

Nor   dare  I   pretend  to  know  more  than   my 

Howe'er,  from  this  time,  I  shall  ne'er  see  your 

graces,  passes." 

As  I  hope  to  be  sav'd!  without  thinking  on 


An  Elegy  on  the  Glory  of  her  Sex.    JBy  the  same. 
Good  people  all,  with  one  accord 

Lament  for  Madam  Blaize, 
Who  never  wanted  a  good  word — 

From  those  who  spoke  her  praise. 

The  needy  seldom  pass'd  her  door, 

And  always  found  her  kind; 
She  freely  lent  to  all  the  poor — 

Who  left  a  pledge  behind. 

She  strove  the  neighbourhood  to  please, 
With  manners  wond'rous  winning; 

And  never  fellow' d  wicked  ways — • 
Unless  when  she  was  sinning. 

At  church  with  silks  and  satins  new, 

With  hoop  of  monstrous  size; 
She  never  slumber'd  in  her  pew — 

But  when  she  shut  her  eyes. 

Her  love  was  sought,  I  do  aver, 

By  twenty  beaux  and  more; 
The  king  himself  has  follow'd  her—' 

When  she  has  walk'd  before. 

But  now,  her  wealth  and  finery  fled, 

Her  hangers-on  cut  short  all, 
The  doctors  found,  when  she  was  dead, 

Her  last  disorder — mortal. 

Let  us  lament  in  sorrow  sore 5 

For  Kent-street  well  may  say, 
That  had  she  liv'd  a  twelvemonth  more, 

She  had  not  died  to-dav. 


On  a  Miser. 

Iron  was  his  chest, 
Iron  was  his  door, 
His  hand  was  iron, 
And  his  heart  was  more. 


On  Dr.  King's  (the  celebrated  Orator  and  Ja- 
cobite, of  Oxford)  Ridicule  of  the  Quack 
Doctor  Oculist  Taylor,  who  called  himself 
the  Chevalier  Taylor. 

What  could  provoke  old  King  to  sneer 
Our  most  renown'd  Eye-mender  ?-— 

King  praises  but  one  Chevalier, 
And  owns  but  one  Pretender. 


On  Mr.  Churchill's  Death. 

Says  Tom  to  Richard,  "  Churchill's  dead. 

Savs  Richard,  "  Turn,  you  lie: 
Old  Rancour  the  report  lias  spread, 

But  Genius  cannot  die." 


Jack  brags  he  never  dines  at  home, 
With  reason  too,  no  doubt — 

In  truth,  Jack  never  dines  at  all, 
Unless  invited  out. 


To  Chloe.     By  Peter  Pindar. 

Dear  Chloe,  well  I  know  the  swain, 
Who  gladly  would  embrace  thy  chain, 

And  who,  alas  !  can  blame  him  ? 
Affect  not,  Chloe,  a  surprise  : 
Look  but  a  moment  on  these  cye>, 

Thou'lt  ask  me  not  to  name  him. 


Garrick  and  his  brother  Actor.     By  the  same. 
A  shabby  fellow  chanced  one  day  to  meet 
The  British  Roscius  in  the  street 
(Garrick,  of  whom  our  nation  justly  brags). 
The  fellow  hugg'd  hiin  with  a  kind  embrace — 
"  Good  Sir,  I  do  not  recollect  your  face,"  [rags: 
Quoth  Garrick. — "No!"   replv'd  the  man  of 
"  The  boards  of  Drury  you  and  I  have  trod 
Full  many  a  time  together,  I  am  sure." 
"  When  ?"  with  an  oath,  cried  Garrick — "  for, 

byG— , 
I  never  saw  that  face  of  yours  before! 
What  characters,  1  pray, 
Did  you  and  I  together  play  ?" 
"  Lord!"  quoth  the  fellow,  "  think  not  that  I 

mock — 
When   you  play'd  Hamlet,  Sir, — I  play'd  the 
Cock." 


On  the  Death  of  a  promising  Youth  of  Eighteen. 

Though  death  the  virtuous  young  dtatroy, 
They  go  to  rest,  and  heavenly  joy: 
Life  is  not  to  be  judg'd  by  days, 
Virtue  endures  when  time  decays; 
And  many  old  we  falsely  call, 
Who  truly  never  liv'd  at  all : 
For  what  is  time,  if  not  employ'd 
In  worthy  deeds,  but  all  a  void? 
Then  think  not,  though  abridg'd  by  fate, 
Too  short  this  youth's  allotted  date ; 
With  dignity  he  fill'd  his  span, 
In  conduct  and  in  worth  a  man. 
So  spent,  a  life  to  heaven  appears 
As  full  as  Nestor's  length  of  years. 


On  a  whole  Family  cut  off  by  the  Small-pox. 
By  Master  Peter  Rainier. 

At  once  depriv'd  of  life,  lies  here 
A  family  to  virtue  dear. 
Though  far  remov'd  from  regal  state, 
Their  virtues  made  them  truly  great. 
Lest  one  should  feel  the  other's  fall, 
Death  has,  in  kindness,  seiz'd  them  all. 

3  I  A  doctor 
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-tor  there  is  of  so  humble  a  grace, 
Thai  the  case  hi-  durst  never  express  : 
But  little  lie  says;  ana  it'  that  you  will  trace, 
His  knowledge  you'll  find  to  be  less. 

Then  sure  you  will  say  he's  deficient  in  brain  ; 
Or  his  head  to  a  still  vou'll  compare, 
That  does  little  or  nothing  but  simples  contain, 
And  j  iclds  them  bv  drops  that  are  rare. 


A  Distich  in  it  ten  by  Mr.  Couper,  at  the  Bcivicst 
of  a  Gentleman  :rkr>  importuned  him  to  write 
something  m  his  Pocket  Album. 
I  were  indeed  indifferent  to  fame, 

Grudging  two  lines  t'  immortalize  my  name. 


An  old  Gentleman  of  the  name  ofPage,J}ndiz 
a  Ladu^s  Ghee,  sent  it  to  the  Owner,  with 
•  Distich,  and  received  the  following  An- 
swer. 

If  that  from  Glove  you  take  the  letter  G, 
Then  Glove  is  love,  and  that  I  send  to  thee. 

ANSWER. 

If  that  from  Page  you  take  the  letter  P, 
Then  Page  is  age,  and  that  won't  do  for  me. 


On  his  Excellency  the  lute  Lord  Galloway  and 
his  Cook. 

Says  my  Lord  to  his  cook,  "  You  son  of 
a  punk, 
How  conies  it  I  see  you,  thus,  ev'ry  day  drunk  r 
Physicians,  they  say,  once  a  month  do  allow 
A  man,  for  his  health,  to  get  drunk  as  a  sow." 
'  That  i    right,"  quoth  the  cook,  "  but  the  day 

ihey  don'; 
"  So  for  fear  I  should  miss  it,  I'm  drunk  ev'ry 
day." 


To  an  unfortunate  Beaut//. 

Say,  lovely  maid,  with  downcast  eye, 
And  cheek  with  silent  sorrow  pale, 

What  gives  thy  heart  the  lengthen'd  sigh, 
That  heaving  tells  a  mournful  tale? 

Tin  tc-urs,  which  thus  each  other  chase, 

a  breast  o'erwhehn'd  with  woe; 
a  storm  which  wrecks  thy  peace, 
Which  louto  like  thine  should  never  know. 

Oh !  tell  me,  doth  some  favonr'd  youth, 

often  blest,  thy  beauties  slight; 
And  leave  those  thrones  of  love  and  truth, 
That  lip,  and  bosom  of  delight? 

What  though  to  other  nymphs  he  flies, 
And  feigiis  the  fund,  impassion' d  tear, 

Breathes  all  the  eloquence  of  sighs 
That  t  reach' rou-.  won  thy  artless  ear  ? 

Let  not  those  nymphs  thy  anguish  move, 
For  whom  his  heart  may  seem  to  pine ! 

That  heart  -hall  ne'er  be  blest  by  love, 
Whose  guih  can  force  a  pang  from  thine. 


Conscience. 
The  Chartreux  wants  the  warning  of  a  bell 
To  call  him  to  the  duties  of  his  cell; 
There  needs  no  noise  at  all  t'  awaken  sin, 
Th'  adulterer  and  thief  bis  'larum  hai  within. 


Lines  sent  to  Mr.  Cosway,  while  Lady  C.  Pawlet 
was  sitting  to  him. 
Cosway.  my  Cath'rine  sits  to  you  : 
And,  that  the  col'ring  may  be  true, 
This  nosegay  on  your  pallet  place, 
Replete  with  all  the  tints  that  grace 
The  various  beauties  of  her  face. 
Her  -kin  the  snow-drop's  whiteness  shows 
Her  blushing  cheek  the  op'ning  rose: 
Her  eyes  the  modest  violet  speak, 
Whose  silken  fringes  kiss  her  check. 
The  spicv  pink,  in  morning  dew, 
Presents  her  fragrant  lips  to  view. 
The  glossy  curls  that  crown  her  head. 
Paint  from  the  gilt-cup  of  the  mead. 
Long  may  her  image  fill  my  eye, 
When  these  fair  emblems  fade  and  die  ; 
Placed  on  mv  faithful  breast,  and  prove 
'Tis  Cosway  paints  the  Queen  of  Love. 


On  seeing  a  Dog  asleep  near  his  Master. 
Thrice  happy  dog!  thou  feel'st  no  woe. 

No  anguish  to  molest 
Thy  peaceful  hours  that  sweetly  flow, 

Alternate  sport  and  rest. 

Man's  call'd  thy  lord — affliction's  heir! 

And  sorrow's  only  son  ! 
Whilst  he's  a  slave  to  ev'ry  care, 

xVnd  thou  art  slave  to  none. 

Blest,  nexir  thy  master  thus  to  lie, 

And  blest  with  him  to  rove! 
Unstain'd  by  guilt  thy  moments  fly 

On  wings' of  grateful  love. 

Oh !  that  my  heart,  like  thine,  could  taste 

The  sweets  of  guiltless  life ! 
Bevond  the  reach  of  passion  placed, 

lis  anguish  and  its  strife. 


On  a   Waiter,  once  at  Arthurs,  and  a  Fellow- 
servant  of  his  there,   both  since  Menders  of 
Parliament,  and  the  last  a  Nabob. 
When  Bob  M-ck-th,    with    upper  servant's 

pride, 
"  Here,  sirrah,  clean  my  shoes,"  to  Rumb — d 
cry'd, 
He  humbly  answer'd,  "  Yea,  Bob  : 
But  since  return'd  from  India's  plundered  land. 
The  purse-proud  Rumb — d  now,  on  such  com- 
mand, 
Would  stoutly  answer,  "  Nay,  Bob." 


To  rob  the  nation  two  contractors  come, 
One  cheats  in  corn,  the  other  cheat*  in  nun 
The  greater  rogue  'tis  hard  to  ascertain  ; 
The  rogue  in  spirits,  or  the  rogue  in  grain. 

I  < r 
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Thou  hast  disturb'd  my  urn; 
Want'st  thou  to  find  out  what  am  I? 

Vain  man  !  attend,  and  learn  : 
To  know  what  letters  spelt  my  name 

Is  useless  quite  to  thee; 
A  heap  of  dust  is  all  I  am, 

And  all  that  thou  shalt  be. 
Go  now,  that  heap  of  dust  explore, 

Measure  its  grains,  or  weigh; 
Canst  thou  the  title  which  1  bore 

Distinguish  in  the  clay? 
What  glitt'ring  honors,  or  high  trust, 

Once  dignified  me  here, 
Were  characters  imprest  on  dust, 

Which  quickly  disappear. 
Nor  will  the  sparkling  atoms  show 

A  Claudius  or  a  Guelph : 
Vain  search  if  here  the  source  thou'dst  know 

Of  nobles,  or  thyself. 
The  mould  will  yield  no  evidence 

By  which  thou  mayst  divine 
If  lords  or  beggars  issued  thence, 

And  form'd  the  ancient  line. 
Learn  then  the  vanity  of  birth, 

Condition,  honors,  name, 
Are  all  but  modes  of  common  earth, 

The  substance  just  the  same. 
Bid  av'rice  and  ambition  view 

Th'  extent  of  all  their  gains ; 
Themselves,  and  their  possessions  too,   • 

A  gallon  vase  contains. 
Haste,  lift  thy  thoughts  from  earthly  things 

To  more  substantial  bliss; 
And  leave  that  grov'ling  pride  to  kings, 

YY  hich  ends  in  dirt  like  this. 
Let  virtue  be  thy  radiant  guide, 

'Twill  dignify  thy  clay, 
And  raise  thy  ashes  glorified, 

When  suns  shall  lade  away. 


The  Negro 's  Complaint. 
Wide  over  the  tremulous  sea 

The  moon  spread  her  mantle- of  light, 
And  the  gale,  gently  dying  away, 

Breath'd  soft  on  the  bosom  of  night. 
On  the  forecastle  Maratan  stood, 

And  pour'd  forth  his  sorrowful  tale; 
His  tears  fell  unseen  in  the  flood, 

His  sighs  pass'd  unheard  on  the  gale. 
Ah,  wretch !  in  wild  anguish  he  cry'd, 

From  country  and  liberty  torn  ; 
Ah!  Maratan,  wouldst  thou  had  died, 

Ere  o'er  the  salt  waves  thou  wert  borne ! 
Through  the  groves  of  Angola  I  stray 'd, 

Love  and  Hope  made  my  bosom  their  home, 
There  I  talk'd  with  my  favourite  maid, 

Nor  dream'd  of  the  sorrow  to  come. 
From  the  thicket  the  man-hunter  sprung, 

My  cries  echo'd  loud  through  the  air ; 
There  was  fury  and  wrath  on  his  tongue, 

He  was  deal' to  the  shrieks  of  despair. 


Accurs'd  be  the  merciless  band, 

W  ho  his  love  could  from  Maratan  tear; 
And  blasted  this  impotent  hind, 

Thai  was  sever'd  from  ail  I  held  dear. 
Flow,  ye  tears,  down  my  checks  ever  flo#, 

Still  let  sleep  from  my  evc-iids  depart, 
And  still  may  the  arrow's  of  woe 

Drink  deep  of  the  stream  of  my  heart  I 
But  hark  !  on  the  silence  of  night 

My  Adda's  accents  I  hear, 
And  mournful  beneath  the  wan  light 

I  see  her  lov'd  image  appear ! 

Slow  o'er  the  smooth  ocean  she  glides, 
As  the  mist  that  hangs  li;{ht  on  the  wave; 

And  fondly  her  lover  she  chides, 
That  lingers  so  long  from  the  grave. 

"  O  Maratan,  haste  thee!"  she  cries, 
"  Here  the  reign  of  oppression  .is  o'er, 

The  tyrant  is  robb'd  of  his  prize, 
And  Adila  sorrows  no  more." 

Now,  sinking  amidst  the  dim  ray, 
Her  form  seems  to  fade  on  my  view; 

O  stay  then,  my  Adila,  stay — 
She  beckons,  and  I  must' pursue. 

To-morrow,  the  white  man  in  vain 
Shall  proudly  account  me  his  slave; 

My  shackles  I  plunge  in  the  main, 
And  rush  to  ihe  realms  of  the  brave. 


Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  Miss  Louisa  Hanteay. 
O  thou,  to  whom  lair  Genius  homage  paid, 

Whom  science  courted,  and  the  Muses  lov'd: 
Whose  mind  the  hand  of  Innocence  array'd, 

Pure  as  that  form  which  Envy's  self  ap- 
pro v'd : 

Accept  these  tributary  drops — these  sighs! 

(Remembrance  still  will  on  thy  virtues 
dwell)  [skies, 

Tho'  nought  could   check  thy  progress  I 

The  soul  must  cherish  hers  it  lov'd  so  well. 
For  thou  wert  all  ambition  could  desire, 

Endow'd  with  all  that  nature  could  impart; 
Warm  was  thy  breast  with  Friendship's  sacred 
fire, 

And  form'd  for  sentiment  thy  gentle  heart. 

Near-  thy  blest  shade  the  pensive  Muse  shall 
strav, 

Led  by  the  pallid  moon's  uncertain  light, 
Sad  tribute  to  thy  peerless  worth,  to  pay, 

And  to  thy  tomb  soft  Sympathy  invite. 

Lamenting;  Memory,  too,  shall  linger  there, 
And  cull  sweet  flow'rs  to   deck   thy   holy 
shrine : 

For  thee  indulge  the  deep-drawn  sigh  sincere, 
And  o'er,  thy  ashes  shall  with  pUv  pine. 

Yet  check'd  should   be  those  tears  thy  friends 
may  shed, 
That  grief,  which  thy  fond  parents'  peace  de- 
stroys ; 
For  thou  art  only  rank'd  amongst  the  dead, 
To  find  a  passage  to  eternal  jovs. 

3  I  '4  That 
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Tint  Power  which  seal'd   th'  apparent  harsh 
decree, 

Who  ev'r\  feeling  of  thv  heart  could  know, 

what  thv  pangs  from  future  ills  might  be, 
And  snatch'd  thee  earlv  from  a  world  of  woe. 


On  an  unfortunate  Beauty.      Anox. 

Poor  wand  rer !   how  shall  that  weak  form. 
So  loosely  clad  in  vesture  light, 

Endure  the  malice  of  the  storm, 
The  rudeness  of  the  winter's  night  ? 

And  does  a  smile  thv  cheek  illume? 

Alas  !   that  faint  and  feeble  plow 
Js  like  the  flower's  untimely  bloom, 

Drooping  amidst  a  waste  of  snow. 

Poor  wretch  ! — you  sigh,  you  would  unfold 
The  course  of  sorrow  you  have  run  : 

A  simple  story,  quickly  told — 

You  lov'd,  behev'd,  and  were  undone. 

Whv  weep  you  as  my  hand  you  press? 

Why  on  my  features  gaze  and  sigh  ? 
Would  no  one  pity  your  distress  ? 

None  listen  to  your  tale,  but  I  ? 

Alas!  a  pittance  scant,  1  fear, 

Is  all  the  joy  I  can  bestow ; 
I  can  but  wipe  away  one  tear, 

One  moment  from  a  life  of  woe. 

Yet  e'en  for  this  your  grateful  eye 

To  heaven  is  rais'd — Poor  girl,  adieu  ! 

To  scenes  of  senseless  mirth  I  fly, 
To  poverty  and  sickness  you. 


By  Dr.  Young. 

As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet, 
So  wit  is  by  politeness  sharpest  set; 
Their  want  of  edge  from  their  oft'ence  is  seen, 
Both  pain  us  least  when  exquisitely  keen. 


,       An  opera,  like  a  pill'ry,  may  be  said 
To  nail  our  ears  down,  but  expose  our  head. 


Advice  to  Mr.  Pope,  on  his  intituled  Translation 
vf  Homer,   1714». 

O  thou  who,  with  a  happy  genius  horn. 
Canst  tuneful  verse  in  flowing  numbers  turn, 
Crown'd   on  thy  Windsor's   plains  with  early 
bays, 

Be  early  wise,  nor  trust  to  Larr>*n  praise. 
Blind  was  the  Bard  that  sung  Ai  miles'  rage, 
He  sung,  and  be;ig'd,  and  curo'd  th    ungiving 

age: 
If  Britain  his  translated  song  would  hear. 
First  take  the  gold — then  charm   the  list'ning 

ear ; 
So  shall  thy  father  Horner  smile  to  see 
His  pension  paid,  tho'  late — and  paid  to  thee. 


Though  Greece  in  shining  temples  heretofore 
Did  Venus  and  Minerva's  pow'rs  adore. 
The  ancients  thought  no  single  goddess  fit 
To  reign  at  once  o'er  beauty  and  o'er  wit ; 
Each  was  a  sep'rate  claim  ;  till  now  we  find 
'jiie  different  titles  in  Melinda  join'd. 


Ltjcia  thinks  happiness  consists  in  state ; 
She  weds  an  idiot,  but  she  eats  in  plate. 


To  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Perceval,  with  Hutchesons 
Treatise  on  Beauty  and  Order.     Grierson. 

Th'  internal  senses  painted  here  we  see  : 
They're  born  in  others,  but  they  live  in  thee. 
O !  were  our  author  with  thy  converse  blest, 
Could  he  behold  the  virtues  of  thy  breast; 
1 1  is  heedless  labors  with  contempt  he'd  view, 
And  bid  the  world  not  read — but  copy  you. 


Jack  eating  rotten  cheese,  did  say, 
Eike  Samson,  I  my  thousands  slay: 
I  vow,  quoth  Roper,  so  you  do, 
And  with  the  self-same  weapon  too. 


On  God's  Omnipotence. 

When  Egypt's  host  God's  chosen  tribe  pur- 
sued, 

In  chrystal  walls  th'  admiring  waters  stood  ; 

When  thro'  the  dreary  wastes  they  took  their 
way, 

The  rocks  relented,  and  pour'd  forth  a  sea! 

What  limits  ran  th'  Almighty  goodness  know. 

Since  seas  can  harden,  and  since  rocks  can  flow  ! 


Th'  inspiring  ninses,  and  the  god  of  lo\e, 
Which  most    should    grace  the  fail  Melinda 

strove. 
Love   arm'd  her  with   his   bow  and  keenest 

darts, 
fhe  muses  mor*  enrich'd  her  mind  with  arts. 


Slniili  similis  gaudet. 

When  Chloe's  picture  was  to  Chloe  shown, 
Adoni'd  with  charms  and  beauties  not  her  own. 
Where  Hogarth,  pitying  nature,  kindly  made 
Such  lips,  such  eyes,  as  Chloe  never  had; 
Ye  (rods ;   she.  erics  in  ecstacy  of  heart, 
How  near  can  nature  be  express' d  by  artl 
W  ell  !  it  L  wondrous  like!  nay,  let  me  die, 
l'lie-  very  pouting  lip,  the  killing  eye  ! — 
i  Blunt  and  severe,  as  Manly  in  the.  play, 
j  Downright  replies  i   Like,  Madam,  do  you  say  ? 

The,  picture  bears  this  likeness,  it  is  true  : 
'  The  canvas  painted  is,  and  so  are  you. 

My  sickly  spou=c  with  many  a  sigh 
Oft  Cells  me— Billy,  I  shall  die! 
I  griev'd,  but  recollected  straight 
Tis  bootless  to  contend  with  fate; 
So  resignation  to  Heaven's  will 
Prepar'd  me  for  succeeding  ill. 
'Tvvas  well  it  did;  for  on  my  life,   . 
'Twas  Heaven's  will— to  spare  my  wife. 

As 
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As  Sherlock  at  Temple  was  taking  a  boat, 
The  waterman  ask'd  him  which  way  he  would 

float. 
Which  way?  says  the  Doctor:  why,  fool,  with 

the  stream. — 
To  Paul's  or  to  Lambeth,  'twas  all  one  to  him. 


On  a  Prelate  s  going  out  of  Church  in  Time  of 
Divine  Service,  to  wait  on  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland. 

Lord  Pam  in  the  church    (could  you  think 
it?)  knecl'd  down: 
When,  told  that  the  duke  was  just  come  to 

town , 
His  station  despising,  unaw'd  bv  the  place, 
He  flies  from  his  God  to  attend  on  his  Grace. 
To  the  court  it  was  fitter  to  pay  his  devotion, 
Since  God  had  no  share  in  his  lordship's  promo- 
tion. 


A  hum'rous  fellow  in  a  tavern  late, 
Being  drunk  and  valiant,  sets  a  broken  pate : 
The  surgeon,  with  his  instruments  and  skill, 
Searches  his  skull  deeper  and  deeper  still, 
To  feel  his  brains,  and  try  if  they  were  sound  ; 
And,  as  he  keeps  ado  about  the  wound, 
The  fellow  cries — Good    surgeon,   spare  your 

pains : 
When  I  began  this  brawl  I  had  no  brains. 


By  fav'ring  wit  Maecenas  purchas'd  fame, 
Virgil's  own  works  immortaliz'd  his  name  : 
A  double  share  of  fame  is  Dorset's  due, 
At  once  the  patron  and  the  poet  too. 


Pollio  must  needs  to  penitence  excite; 
For  see,  his  scarves  are  rich,  and  gloves  are  white. 
Behold  his  notes  display  d,  his  body  rais'd : 
With  what  a  zeal  he  labours  to  be  prais'd  ! 
No  stubborn  sinner  able  to  withstand 
The  force  and  reasoning  of  his  wig  and  hand  : 
Much  better  pleas'd,  so  pious  his  intent, 
With  five  that  laugh  than  fifty  who  repent. 
On  moral  duties  when  his  tongue  refines, 
Tullv  and  Plato  are  his  best  divines  : 
What  Matthew  says,  or  Mark,   the  proof  but 

small ; 
What  Locke  or  Clarke  asserts,  good  scripture 

all. 
Touch' d  with  each  weakness  which  he  docs 

arraign, 
With  vanity  he  talks  against  the  vain  ; 
With  ostentation  does  to  meekness  guide, 
Proud  of  his  periods  levell'd  against  pride; 
Ambitiously  the  love  of  glory  slights, 
And  damns  the  love  ot  fame — for  which  he 

writes. 


The  Latin  word  for  cold,  one  ask'd  his  friend. 
It  is,  said  he — 'tis  at  my  finger's  end. 


The  World. 
Titii  world's  a  book,  writ  by  th'  eternal  art 
Of  the  great  Author :  printed  in  man's  heart : 
"1'is  falsely  printed,  though  divinely  penn'd; 
And  all  th'  errata  will  appear  at  th'  cud. 


On  the  Buttle  of  the  Books. 
Swift  for  the  ancients  has  argu'd  so  well, 
Tis  apparent  from   thence   that   the   modern? 
excel. 


A  Welshman  and  an  Englishman  disputed, 

"U  hich  of  their  lands  maintain'd  the  greatest 

_«ate ;  [futed. 

The  Englishman   the   Welshman    quite   con- 

The    Welshman  yet  would    not  his   vaunts 

abate. 

Ten  cooks,  quoth  he,  in  Wales,  one  wedding 

sees. 
Ah,  quoth  the  other,  each  man  toasts  his  cheese. 


From  the  Latin. 
UNHAPPY,  Dido,  was  thy  fate, 
In  first  and  second  wedded  state  ! 
One  husband  caus'd  thy  flight  bv  dying, 
Thy  death  the  other  caus'd  by  flying. 


On  the  Funeral  of  Vulture  Hopkins. 

What  num'rous  lights  this  wretch's  corp:e 
attend, 
Who,  in  his  life-time,  sav'd  a  candle's  end ! 


The  Humourist.       Imitated  from  Martial. 

In  all  thy  humors,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow, 
Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen,  about 

thee, 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 


A  haughty  courtier  meeting  in  the  streets 
A  scholar,  him  thus  insolentlv  greets : 
Base  men  to  take  the  wall  I  ne'er  permit. 
The  scholar  said,  I  do;  and  gave  him  it. 


Thus  with  kind  words  Sir  Edwardcheer'd  his 
friend : 

Dear  Dick  !  thou  on  my  friendship  may'st  de- 
pend : 

I  know  thy  fortune  is  but  verv  scant; 

But  be  assur'd,  I'll  ne'er  see  Diek  in  want. 

Dick's  soon  confin'd — his  friend,  no  doubt, 
would  free  him : 

His  word  he  kept — in  want  he  ne'er  would 
see  him. 


When  men  of  infamy  to  grandeur  soar, 
They  light  a  torch  to  show  their  shame 
more. 
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On  tkt  '  ade  lu  King  James  I.  at  a 

9ge  rtf  A  ts. 
A  r  C  ririst-ChoK  h  Marriage,  play'd  l>ctbre  the 
king, 
ljesl  these  learn'd  mates  should  want  an  offering, 
The  kiii^  himself  did  offer — what,  1  pray? 
He  offer'd,  twice  or  thrice,  to  go  away. 


A  Country  Parson's  Answer  to  a  young  Lady 
who  sent  her  Compliments  on  the  Ten  nj 
J  harts. 

Your  compliments,  dear  lady,  pray  forbear  3 
Old- English  services  arc  mure  sincere: 
You  send  ten  hearts,  the  tythe  is  only  mine ;     .. 
Give  me  but  one,  and  burn  the  other  nine. 


By  Dr.  Donne. 

I  am  unable,  vonder  beggar  cries, 
To  stand  or  go.     If  he  says  true,  he  lies. 


Moore  always  smiles  whenever  he  recites; 
He  smiles,  yon  think,  approving  what  he  writes. 
And  yet  in  this  no  vanity  is  shown  ; 
A  modest  man  may  like  what's  not  his  own. 


To  a  Writer  of  long  Epitaphs. 

Friend,  in  your  Epitaphs  I'm  griev'd 

So  verv  much  is  said- 
One  half  will  never  be  believ'd, 

The  other  never  read. 

To  Mr.  Thornton,  who  had  procured  the  Author 
a  Benefit  Night.  Dennis. 

Reflecting  on  thy  worth,  methinks  I  find 
Thv  various  Seasons  in  their  Author's  mind. 
Spring  ope<  her  blossoms  various  as  thy  muse. 
And,  like  thy  soft  compassion,  sheds  her  clews. 
Summer  s  hot  drought  in  thy  expression  glows, 
And  o'er  each  page  a  tawny  ripeness  throws. 
Autumns  rich  fruits  th'  instructed  reader  gains, 
"Who  tastes  the  meaning  purpose  of  thy  strains. 
Winter — but  that  no  semblance  takes  from  thee : 
That  hoary  season  yields  a  type  of  me. 
Shatter*  d  by  Time'   weak  storms  I  with'ringlay, 
Leafless,  and  whitening  hi  a  cold  decay ! 
Yet  shall  my  proplcss  ivy,  pale  and  bent. 
Bless  the  short  sunshine  which  thy  pity  lent. 

The  Fan.         Atterbury. 

Flavia  the  least  and  slightest  toy 
Can  with  rertstless  art  employ: 
This  fan,  in  meaner  hands,  would  prove 
An  engine  of  small  force  in  love  : 
Vet  she,  v>ith  graceful  air  and  mien, 
Not  to  be  told,  or  safely  seen, 
Directs  its  wanton  motions  so, 
That  it  wounds  more  than  Cupid's  bow; 
Gives  coolness  to  the  -matchless  dame, 
To  ev'ry  other  breast  a  fhune. 


To  the  Author  of  an  Epitaph  on  Dr.  Mead. 

Hack  kit. 
Mead's  not  dead  then,  you  say,  only  sleeping 
a  little? 
Why,  ec,ad  !   Sir,  you've   hit  it  off  there   to  a 

tutle  : 
Yet,  friend,  his  awaking  T  very  much  doubt — 
Pluto  knows  whom  he's  got,  and  will  neerTet 
htm  out. 


To  Mr.  Pope. 

While  malice,  Pone,  denies  thy  page 

Its  own  celestial  fire; 
While  critics  and  while  bards  in  rage, 

Admiring;  won't  admire: 

While  wayward  pens  thy  works  assail, 

And  envious  tongues  decry  ; 
These  times  though  many  a  friend  bewail, 

These  times  bewail  not  I. 

But  when  the  world's  loud  praise  is  thine. 

And  spleen  no  more  shall  blame; 
When  with  thy  Homer  thou  shalt  shine 

In  one  established  fame: 
When  none  shall  rail,  and  ev'ry  lay 

Devote  a  wreath  to  thee : 
That  day  (for  come  it  will) — that  day 

Shall  I  lament  to  see.    . 


British  Economy. 

In  merry  Old  England  it  once  was  a  rule, 
The  kin2;  had  his  poet,  and  also  his  fool: 
But  now  we're  so  frugal,  I'd  have  you  to  know  it, 
Poor  Cibber  must  serve  both  for  fool  and  for  poet- 


Found  stuck  on  the  Statue  of  the  Moor  which 

supports  the  Sun-Dial  in  Clement's-Inn. 
In  vain,  poor  sable  son  of  woe, 

Thou  seek'st  the  tender  tear; 
From  thee  in  vain  with  pangs  they  flow, 

For  mercy  dwells  not  here. 

From  cannibals  thou  fled'st  in  vain, 

Lawyers  less  quarter  give ; 
The  first  won't  eat  you  till  you're  slain, 

The  last  will  do't  alive. 


When  Jack  was  poor,  the  lad  was  frank  and 
free; 

Of  late  he's  grown  brimful  of  pride  and  pelf. 
Yon  wonder  that  he  don't  remember  me: 

Why  so?  You  see  he  has  forgot  himself. 


By  Prior. 
To  John  I  owed  great  obligation ; 

But  John  unhappily  thought  fit 
To  publish  it  to  all  the  nation: 

Sure  John  and  I  are  more  than  quit. 


On  the  Bursar  of  St.  John's  College^  in  Orford 
cutting  down  a  fine  Row  of  Trees. 
Indulgent  nature  to  each  kind  bestows 
A  secret  instinct  to  discern  its  foes : 

The 
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The  goose,  a  sillv  bird,  avoid;  the  fox: 
Lambs  fly  from  wolves,  and  sailors  steer  from 

rocks : 
A  rognc  the  _  his  fate  foresees, 

And  bears  the  like  antipathy  to  trees. 


Goml  Music  and  bad  Dancers. 
How  ill  the  motion  with  the  music  suits! 
So  Orpheus  play'd,  and  like  them  danced  the 
brutes. 


If  little  wits,  that  gleam'd awhile, 
While  Pope  vouchsafed  a  rav  ; 

Alas !  depriv'd  of  his  kind  smile, 
Plow  soon  ve  fade  awav ! 

To  compass  Phoebus'  car  about, 

Thus  empty  vapours  rise; 
Each  lends  his  cloud  to  put  him  out, 

That  rear'd  him  to  the  skies. 

Alas  !  these  skies  are  not  your  sphere; 

There  he  shall  ever  burn  : 
Weep,  weep,  and  fall ;  for  earth  ye  were, 

And  must  to  earth  return. 


So  much,  mv Pope,  thy  English  Iliad  charms, 
As  pit?  melts  us,  or  as  passion  warms; 
That  after-ages  shall  with  wonder  seek 
Who 'twas  translated  Homer  into  Greek. 


By  Harrington1. 

The  golden  hair  that  Galla  wears, 

Is  hers  :  who  would  have  thought  it  ? 

She  swears  'tis  hers ;  and  true  she  swears, 
For  I  know  where  she  bought  it. 


To   Lady   Isabella   Thynne,   cutting   Trees   in 
Paper.  Waller. 

Fair  hand,  that  can  on  virgin  paper  write, 
Yet  from  the  stain  of  ink  preserve  it  white; 
Whose  travel  o'er  that  silver  field  does  show- 
Like  tracks  of  leverets  in  morning  snow  : 
Love's  image  thus  in  purest  minds  is  wrought, 
Without  a  spot  or  blemish  to  the  thought. 
Strange,  that  vour  fingers  should  the  pencil  foil, 
Without  the  help  of  colors  or  of  oil ! 
For  though  a  painter  boughs  and  leaves   can 

make, 
'Tis  yours  alone  to  make  them  bend  and  shake, 
Whose  breath  salutes  vour  new-created  grove 
Like  southern  winds,  and  makes  it  gently  move. 
Orpheus  could  make  the  forest  dance,  but  you 
Can  make  the  motion  and  the  forest  too. 
A  poet,  when  he  would  describe  his  mind, 
Is,  as  in  language,  so  in  fame,  confin'd  ; 
Your  works  are  read  wherever  there  arc  men: 
So  far  the  scissors  go  beyond  the  pen. 


By  Prior. 
Thy  nags,  the  leanest  things  alive, 
So  very  hard  ihou  lov'st  to  drive, 


I  heard  thy  anxious  coachman  sav, 
It  cuit  thee  more  in  whips  than  hay. 

A  Cure  for  Po< 

Seven  wealthy   towns  contend  for  Homer 
dead, 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  begg'd  his 
bread ! 


On  some  Snow  which  melted  on  a  Lady's  Breast. 
The  envious  snow  comes  down  in  haste 

To  prove  thy  breast  less  fair, 
liut  grieves  to  see  itself  surpast,    • 

And  melts  into  a  tear. 


The  French  Port. 

When  old  Elijah,  as  the  Scriptures  sav, 
Triumphant  mounted  to  the  realms  of  day, 
His  spirit  doubled,  and  his  cloak  beside,  " 
He  gave  Elisha,  by  long  service  tried. 
Tristan  from  hence  would  fain  example  take, 
For  honest  Quinault  his  disciple's  sake; 
Rut  this,  alas!  injurious  fate  denied. 
For  Tristan  poorer  than  a  prophet  died. 
To  Quinault  thus  the  bard,  expiring,  spoke: 
"  My  wit  1  leave  thee — but  1  hive  no  cloak." 


Pox  on't,  quoth  Time  to  Thomas  Hearne, 
Whatever  I  forget  you  learn. 

Ansicered  by  Mr.  West. 

D — N  it,  quoth  Hearne,  in  furious  fret, 
Whate'er  I  learn  you  soon  forget. 


Dr.  Aldrich's  Five  Reasons  for  Drinking. 

Good  wine  ;  a  friend  ;  or  being  dry; 
Or  itst  we  should  be  by  and  by; 
Or  any  other  reason  why. 


By  W^ALLER. 

Thyrsis,  a  youth  of  the  inspired  train, 
Fair  Saccharissa  lov'd,  but  lov'd  in  vain; 
Like  Phoebus  sung  the  no  less  am'rous  boy  ; 
Like  Daphne  she,  as  lovely  and  as  coy. 
With  numbers  he  the  firing  nvmph  pursues, 
With  numbers  such  as  Phoebus'  self  might  use; 
All,  but  the  nymph  who  shoulf  redresshis  wrong, 
Attend  his  passion,  and  approve  his  song: 
Like  Phoebus  thus  acquiring  unsought praise, 
He  catch'd  at  love,  and  fill'd  his  arms  with  bays. 


By  Prior. 
On  his  death-bed  poor  Simon  lies, 

His  spouse  is  in  despair  : 
With  frequent  sobs  and  mutual  cries, 

Thev  both  express  their  care. 

A  difT'rent  cause,  says  Parson  Sly, 
The  same  effect  may  give ; 

Poor  Simon  fears  that  he  shall  die, 
His  wife — that  he  mav  live. 
3  I  4' 
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:  en  ike  Bed-chamber  Door  of  Charles  II. 
Rochester. 
Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord  tbe  King, 

Whose  word  no  man  relies  on  ; 
He  never  sap  a  foolish  thing, 
Nor  ever  does  a  wise  one. 


To  Phyllis. 

That  little  patch  upon  your  face 
Would  seem  a  fod  on  one  less  fair ; 

On  vou  it  hides  a  killing  grace, 
And  you  in  pity  placed  it  there. 


By  Prior. 

As  after  noon,  one  summer's  day, 

Venus  stood  bathing  in  a  river; 
Cupid  a-shootin^  went  that  way, 

New-strung  his  bow,  new-fill' d  his  quiver. 

With  skill  he  chose  his  sharpest  dart; 

With  all  his  might  his  bow  he  drew: 
Swift  to  his  beauteous  parent's  heart 

The  too  well  guided  arrow  flew. 

f  f.i'mt!   I  die!  the  goddess  cried : 

0  cruel !  couldst  thou  find  none  other 
To  wreak  thy  spleen  on,  parricide? 

Like  Nero,  thou  hast  slain  thy  mother. 
Poor  Cupid,  sobbing,  scarce  could  speak  ; 

Indeed,  Mamma,  I  did  not  know  ye  : 
Alas !  how  easy  my  mistake  ! 

1  took  you  for  your  likeness,  Chloe. 


From  the  Greek. 
Venus,  take  my  votive  glass, 
Since  I  am  not  what  I  was ; 
What  from  this  day  I  shall  be, 
Venus,  let  me  never  see ! 


Prior. 


Written  on  a  Glass,  by  a  Gentleman   who  bor- 
rowed the  Earl  ef  Chesterfield's  Diamond 
Penal. 
Accept  a  miracle,  instead  of  wit : 

See  two  dull  lines  by  Stanhope's  pencil  writ! 

On  Lady  Manchester.         Addison. 
Whilst  haughty  Gallia's  dames,  that  spread 
O'er  the  pale  cheeks  an  artful  red, 
Beheld  this  beauteous  stranger  there, 
In  native  charms  divinely  fair ; 
Confusion  in  their  looks  they  show'd, 
And  with  unu=ual  blushes  glou'd. 


Suicide.  Dr.  Sev.fi.. 

When  ail  the  blandishments  of  life  are  gone, 
The  coward  sneaks  to  death,  the  brave  live  on. 


Young  Courtly  takes  me  for  a  dunce  5 
For  all  night  Iong'l  spoke  not  once. 
On  better  grounds  I  think  him  such  : 
He  spoke  but  once,  yet  once  too  much. 


By  PorE. 

Muse,  'tis  enough  ;  at  length  thy  labor  ends, 
And   thou    shalt   live — for  Buckingham  com- 
mends. 
Let  crowds  of  critics  now  mv  verse  assail, 
Let  Dennis  write,  and  nameless  numbers  rail ; 
This  more  than  pays  whole  years  of  thankless 

pain, 
Time,  pain,  and  fortune,  arc  not  lost  in  vain, 
Sheffield  approves,  consenting  Phoebus  bends, 
And  I  and  Malice  from  this  hour  are  friends. 


On  a  certain  Beauty. 
Mistaken  nature  here  has  join'd 
A  beauteous  face  and  ugly  mind  ; 
In  vain  the  faultless  features  strike, 
When  soul  and  body  are  unlike  : 
Pity  that  snowy  breast  should  hide 
Deceit,  and  avarice,  and  pride. 
So  in  rich  jars,  from  China  brought, 
With  glowing  colors  gaily  wrought, 
Oftimes  the  subtle  spider  dwells, 
With  secret  venom  bloated  swells ; 
Weaves  all  his  fatal  nets  within, 
As  unsuspected  as  unseen. 


By  Waller. 
Were  men  so  dull  thev  could  not  set 
That  Lvce  painted  ;  should  they  flee, 
Like  simple  birds,  into  a  net 
So  grossly  woven  and  ill-set ; 
Her  own  teeth  would  undo  the  knot, 
And  let  all  go  that  she  had  got. 
These  teeth  my  Lyce  must  not  show. 
If  she  would  bite:  her  lovers,  though 
Like  birds  they  stoop  at  seeming  grape 
Are  disabus'd  when  first  she  gapes: 
The  rotten  bones  discover'd  there, 
Show  'lis  a  painted  sepulchre. 


v  To  Mr.  Pope. 

Depend  not  upon  verse  for  fame, 

Though  none  can  equal  thine : 
Our  language  never  rests  the  same  ; 

'Twill  rise,  or  'twill  decline. 

Thy  wreaths,  in  course  of  fleeting  hour^ 

Too  soon  will  be  decay'd  ; 
But  story  lasts,  though  modern  flow'rs 

Of  poetry  must  fade. 

A  surer  way  then  wouldst  thou  find 

Thy  glory  to  prolong, 
Whilst  there  remains  among>t  mankind 

The  sense  of  right  and  wrong; 

Thy  fame  with  nature's  self  shall  end. 

Let  future  times  but  know 
That  Atterbury  was  thy  friend, 

And  Bentley  was  thy  foe. 

By  Lord  Hervey. 
Possess'd  of  one  great  hall  for  state, 
Without  one  room  to  sleep  or  eat ; 
How  well  you  build,  let  flattery  tell, 
And  all  mankind  how  ill  you  dwell 


Written 
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WrittCTi  in  a  Window  of  the  Tower,  over  the 
Name  of  /?.  Walpole,  confined  in  the  same 
Room,  Ann.  Dom.  1712-       LaWDOWWB. 

Good  unexpected,  evil  unforeseen, 
Appear  by  turns,  as  fortune  shifts  the  scene  ; 
Some  rais'd  aloft  come  tumbling  down  again, 
And  fall  so  hard,  they  bound  and  rise  again. 


The  Manchester  Millers  named  Bone  and  Skin. 

Byrom. 

Bone  and  Skin,  two  millers  thin, 

Would  starve  us  all,  or  near  it : 
But  be  it  known  to  Skin  and  Bone, 

That  flesh  and  blood  can't  bear  it. 


By  Sir  G.  Lyttleton. 

NoNEwithout  hope  e'er  lov'd  the  brightest  fair, 
But  love  can  hope  where  reason  would  despair. 


True  wit  is  like  the  brilliant  stone 

Dug  from  the  Indian  mine; 
Which  boasts  two  diff'rent  povv'rs  in  one, 

To  cut  as  well  as  shine. 
Genius,  like  that,  if  polish'd  right, 

With  the  same  gifts  abounds; 
Appears  at  once  both  keen  and  bright, 

And  sparkles  while  it  wounds. 


The  Difference  between  the  Ancients  and 

Moderns. 
Some  for  the  ancients  zealously  declare ; 
Others  our  modern  wits  are  fools,  aver : 
A  third  affirms,  that  they  are  much  the  same, 
And  differ  only  as  to  time  and  name : 
y  et  sure  one  more  distinction  may  be  told ; 
'  hose  once  were  new,  but  these  will  ne'er  be  old. 


To  Mr.  Pope,  on  his  Epitaph  on  Mr.  Gay. 
Lord  Orrery. 

Entomb'd  with  kings  though  Gay's  cold 
ashes  lie, 
A  nobler  monument  thy  strains  supply. 
Thy  matchless  muse,  still  faithful  to  thy  friend, 
By  courts  unaw'd,  his  virtues  dare  commend. 
Lamented  Gay!  forget  thy  treatment  past, 
Look  down,  and  see  thy  merit  crown' d  at  last. 
A  destiny  more  glorious  who  can  hope  ? 
In  life  belov'd,  in  death  bemoan'd,  by  Pope. 


On  the  Queens  Grotto  at  Richmond. 
Lewis  the  living  genius  fed, 
And  rais'd  the  scientific  head ; 
Our  Queen,  more  frugal  of  her  meat, 
Raises  those  heads  which  cannot  eat. 


I  heard  last  week,  friend  Edward,  thou  wast 
dead. 
I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it  too,  cries  Ned. 


Friend  Isaac,  'tis  strange,  you,  that  lived  so 
near  Bray, 

Should  not  set  up  the  sign  of  the  Vicar; 
Though  it  inav  be  an  odd  out-,  you  cannot  but  say 

It  must  needs  be  a  sign  of  good  liquor. 

Answer. 
Indeed,  Master  Poet,  your  reason's  but  poor ; 

For  the  Vicar  would  think  it  a  sin 
To  slay,  like  a  booby,  and  lounge  at  the  door; 

'Twere  a  sign  'twas  bad  liquor  within. 


By  a  Porter,  on  the  Gin  Act.  To  a  Great  Man. 

Why  will  you  make  us  coolly  think? 
If  you  would  govern,  we  must  drink. 


Giles  Jolt. 
Giles  Jolt  as  sleeping  in  his  cart  belay, 
Some  waggish  pilf'rers  stole  his  team  away. 
Giles  wakes,  and  cries,   "  What's  here  ?    Ods- 

dicken!    what? 
Why  how  now?  am  I  Giles,  or  am  I  not? 
If  he,  I've  lost  six  geldings,  to  my  smart; 
If  not,  odsbuddikins !  I've  found  a  cart. 


To  Zoilus. 


With  industry  I  spread  your  praise, 
With  equal  you  my  censure  blaze  ; 
But,  faith  !  'tis  all  in  vain  we  do, 
The  world  nor  credits  me  nor  you. 


Milton.     Dryden. 

Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England,  did  adorn: 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpass'd, 
The  next  in  majesty,  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  Nature  could  no  farther  go: 
To  make  a  third,  she  join'd  the  other  two. 


On  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Offer  of500l. 

for  the  iest  Poem  on  the  Duke's  Actions. 
Five  hundred  pounds  i  too  small  a  boon 
To  put  the  poet's  muse  in  tune, 

That  nothing  might  escape  her: 
Should  she  attempt  th'  heroic  story 
Of  the  illustrious  Churchill's  glory, 

It  scarce  would  buy  the  paper. 


Scotland.     Cleveland. 

Had  Cain  been  a  Scot,  God  would  have  al- 
ter'd  his  doom ; 
Not  forced  him  to  wander,  but  confin'd  him  ar 
home. 


By  Prior. 

Thus  to  the  Muses  spoke  the  Cyprian  dame: 
Adorn  my  altars,  and  revere  my  name ; 
My  son  shall  else  assume  his  potent  darts : 
Twang  goes  the  bow !  my  girls,  have  at  your 
hearts ! 

The 
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The  Muses  answrr'd — Venus,  we  deride 
The  vagrant'?-  malice,  and  his  mother's  pride. 
Send   him  to  nymphs  who  sleep  in  Ida's  shade, 
To  die  loose  dance  and  wanton  masquerade : 
Our   thoughts  are  settled,  and  intent  our  look 
On  the  instructive  verse  and  moral  book; 
On  female  idleness  his  power  rehes, 
But  when  he  finds  us  studying  hard  he  flies. 


By  Aaron  Hill. 
When  Christ  at  Cam's  feast,   by  pow'r  di- 
vine, 
Inspir'd  cold  water  with  the  warmth  of  wine, 
See!     cried    they,  while    in    redd'ning   tide    it 

gush'd, 
The  bashful  stream   hath  seen   its    God  and 
blush'd. 


Upon    the   Busts  of  the  English    Worthies   at 
Stow.  Lord  Clare. 

Among  these  chiefs  of  British  race, 

Who  live  in  br?;:ihing  stone, 
Why  has  not  Cobham's  bust  a  place? — 

The  structure  was  lus  own. 


By  Pope. 

Great  Viliiers'  fate  sage  Cutler  could  foresee; 
And,  well  he  thought,  advis'dhim — "Live  like 

me." 
As  well  his  Grace    replied — "  Like  you,   Sir 

John !  • 
That  I  can  do  when  all  I  have  is  gone." 


The  Giant  angling. 
Hi?  an^le-rod  made  of  a  sturdy  oak. 
His  line  a  cable  which  in  storms  ne'er  broke; 
His  hook  he  baited  with  a  dragon's  tail, 
And  sat  upon  a  rock,  and  bobb'd  for  whale. 


To  a  noted  Liar. 
Lie  on  !  while  my  revenge  shall  be, 
To  speak  the  very  truth  of  thee. 


On  Michael  Angeld  s  famous  Piece  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion, who  stalled  a  Person  that  he  might 
do  it  more  naturally.  Dr.  Young. 

Whilst  his  Redeemer  on  the  canvas  dies, 
Stabb'd  at  his  feet  his  brother  welt'ring  lies; 
The  daring  artist,  cruelly  serene, 
Views  the  pale  cheek,  and  the  distorted  mien ; 
He  drains  off  life  by  drops;  and,  deaf  to  cries, 
Examines  ev'ry  spirit  as  it  flies ; 
He  studies  torment,  dives  in  mortal  woe, 
To  rouse  up  ev'rv  pang  repeats  the  blow; 
Each  rising  a<£onv,  each  dreadful  grace, 
Yet  warm  trun-plantiiig  to  his  Saviour's  face! 


O  glorious  theft!  O  nobly  wicked  draupht ! 
With  its  full  charge  of  death  eachfeatun-  fraught ! 
Such  wondrous  force  the  magic  colors  boast, 
From  his  own  skill  lie  starts,  in  horror  lost. 


On  the  Death  of  a  Lady's  Cat.     Harrison. 

And  is  Miss  Tabby  from  the  world  retir'd? 
And  are.  her  fi\  es,  all  hevnine  lives,  expir'd  ? 
What  sounds  so  moving  as  her  own  can  tell 
How  Tabby  died,  how  full  of  play  she  fell? 
Begin,  ye  tuneful  nine,  a  mournful  strife, 
And  ev'ry  muse  shall  celebrate  a  life. 


A  Receipt  for  Courtship.     Swift. 
Two  or  three  dears,  and  two  or  three  sweets; 
Two  or  three  balls,  and  two  or  three  treats; 
Two  or  three  serenades,  giv'n  as  a  lure ; 
Two  or  three  oaths  how  much  they  endure; 
Two  or  three  messages  sent  in  one  day  ; 
Two  or  three  times  led  out  from  the  play; 
Two  or  three  soft  speeches  made  by  the  way; 
Two  or  three  tickets  for  two  or  three  times; 
Two  or  three  love-letters  writ  all  in  rhymes  ; 
Two  or  three  months  keeping  strict  to  those 

rules 
Can  never  fail  making  a  couple  of  fools. 


To  a  Lady  who  used  Patches. 

Your  homely  face,  Flippanta,  you  disguise, 
With  patches  numerous  as  Argus'  eyes; 
I  own  that  patching's  requisite  for  you, 
For  more  we're  pleased  the  less  your  face  we 

view : 
Yet  I  advise,  since  my  advice  you  ask, 
Wear  but  one  patch,  and  be  that  patch  a  mask. 


Inscription  for  a  Bust  of  Lady  Suffolk  in  a 

Wood. 
Her  wit  and  beauty  for  a  court  were  made: 
Her  truth  and  goodness  fit  her  for  a  shade. 


To  Mr.  Addison,  on  his  Tragedy  of  Cato. 

The  mind  to  virtue  is  by  verse  subdued, 
And  the  true  poet  is  a  public  good. 
This  Britain  feels:  while,    by  your   lines  in- 
spir'd, 
Her  free-born  sons  to  glorious  thoughts  are  fir'd. 
In  Rome  had  you  cspous'd  the  vanquish  d  cause, 
Inflam'd  her  senate,  and  upheld  her  laws, 
Your  manly  scenes  had  liberty  restor'd, 
And  giv'n  the  just  success  to  Cato's  sword, 


O'er  Caesar's  arms  your  jienius  had  prevail'd, 
And  the  muse  triumph' d  where  the    pat 


fail'd. 


patriot 


Tom's  coach  and  six !  Whither  in  such  haste 
going? 
But  a  short  journey — to  his  own  undoing. 

Jealousy. 
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Jealousy. 

To  Bedlam  With  him  :  is  he  sound  in  mind, 
Who  still  is  seeking  what  he  would  not  find? 


By  Leonard  Welstead. 
I  owe,  says  Thomas,  much  to  Peter's  care  ; 
Once  only  seen,  he  chose  me  tor  his  heir. 
True,  Thomas ;  hence  your  fortunes  take  their 

rise  : 
His  heir  you  were  not,  had  he  seen  you  twice. 


By  Dr.  Kenrick. 

The  great,  good  man,  whom  Fortune  will 
displace, 
Mav  into  scarceness  fall,  but  not  disgrace. 
His  sacred  person  none  will  dare  profane  ; 
He  may  be  poor,  but  never  can  be  mean. 
He  holds  his  value  with  the  wise  and  good, 
And,  prostrate,  seems  asgreatas  when  he  stood. 
So  ruin'd  temples  holy  awe  dispense, 
They  lose  their  height,  but  keep  their  reverence ; 
The  pious  crowd  the  piles,  tho'  fall'n,  deplore, 
And  what  they  fail  to  raise  they  still  adore. 


Victrix  causa  Diis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni. 
G. Stepney. 

The  gods  anil  Cato  did  in  this  divide — 
They  chose   the  concurring,  he  the  conquer'd 
side. 


By  Dean  Swift. 
You  beat  your  pate,  and  fancy  wit  will  come 
Knock  as  you  will,  there's  nobody  at  home. 


A  Flower  ly  Vareht.     Prior. 
When  famed  Varelst  this  Utile  wonder  drew, 
Flora  vouchsafed  the  growing  work  to  view. 
Finding  the  painter's  science  at  a  stand, 
The  Goildess  snatch'd  the  pencil  from  his  hand  : 
And  finishing  the  piece,  she  smiling  said : 
Behold  one  work  of  mine  that  ne'er  shall  fade. 


By  Sir  Sam.  Garth. 

Can  you  count  the  silver  lights 
That  deck  the  skies,  and  cheer  the  nights ; 
Or  the  leaves  that  strew  the  vales, 
W  hen  groves  are  stript  by  winter  gales  ; 
Or  the  drops  that  in  the  morn 
Hang  with  transparent  pearl  the  thorn ; 
Or  bridegroom's  joys,  or  miser's  cares, 
Or  gamester's  oaths,  or  hermit's  prayers  ; 
Or  envy's  pangs,  or  love's  alarms, 
Or  Malbro's  acts,  or  Molly's  charms  ? 


By  Aaron  Hill. 
How  is  theworld  deceiv'd  by  noise  and  show 
Alas !  how  diff'rent,  to  preteni  and  know! 


Like  a  poor  highway  brook,  pretence  runs  loud: 
Bustling,  but  shallow,  dirty,  weak,  and  proud. 
While,    like  some  nobler  stream,   true  know- 
ledge glides, 
Silently  strong,  and  its  deep  bottom  hides. 


The  Royal  Knotter.     Sir  Ch.  Sedlet. 
Ah,  happy  people!  ve  must  thrive. 
While  thus  the  royal  pair  does  strive 

Both  to  advance  your  glory  ; 
While  he  by  's  valor  conquers  France, 
She  manufactures  does  advance, 

And  makes  thread-fringes  for  yc. 
Blest  we  !  who  from  such  queens  are  freed 
Who,  by  vain  superstition  led, 

Are  always  telling  beads  : 
But  here's  a  queen  now,  thanks  to  God ! 
Who,  when  she  rides  in  coach  abroad. 

Is  always  knotting  threads. 
Then  haste,  victorious  Nassau,  haste  ; 
And  when  the  summer  show  16  past, 

Let  all  thy  trumpets  sound : 
The  fringe  which  this  campaign  has  wrought, 
Though  t  cost  the  nation  scarce  a  groat, 

Thy  conquests  will  surround. 


What's  Honor  ? 


Not  to  be  captious,  not  unjustly  fight; 
'Tis  to  confess  what's  wrong,  and  do  what's 
right. 


A  fair  Ground  for  Pride. 
Jack  his  own  merit  seas:    this  gives  him 
pride, 
For  he  sees  more  than  all  the  world  beside. 


By  Prior. 
Yes,  ev'ry  poet  is  a  fool ; 

By  demonstration  Ned  can  show  it. 
Happy,  could  Ned's  inverted  rule 

Prove  ev'ry  fool  to  be  a  poet. 


Dean  Swift's  Curate. 

I  march'd  three  miles  thro' scorching  sand, 
With  zeal  in  heart,  and  notes  in  hand  ; 
I  rode  four  more  to  Great  St.  Mary, 
Using  four  legs  when  two  were  weary. 
To  three  fair  virgins  I  did  tie  men, 
In  the  close  bands  of  pleasing  Hymen; 
I  dipp'd  two  babes  in  holy  water, 
And  purified  their  mothers  after. 
Within  an  hour  and  eke  an  half, 
I  preach'd  three  congregations  deaf; 
While  thund  ring  out  with  lungs  long-winded, 
I  chopp'd  so  fast  that  few  there  minded. 
My  emblem,  the  laborious  sun, 
Saw  all  these  mighty  labors  done 
Before  one  race  of  his  was  run  ! 
All  this  perform'd  by  Robert  Hewit : 
What  mortal  else  could  e'er  go  through  it  ? 
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E  L  E  G  A  NT   EXTRACTS, 


The  Misers  Feast. 
His  chimney  smokes !  it  is  some  omen  dire ! 
His  neighbours  are  alarm'd ;  and  cry  out,  Fire  ! 


On  Sir  Godfrey  Knellers  painting,  for  the 
Author,  the  Statues  of  Apollo,  f'euus,  and 
Hercules.  Pupe. 

What  God,  what  genius  did  the  pencil  move, 
When  Koala  painted  these? 
Twas  friendship — warm    as  Phoebus,   kind  as 
Love, 

And  stromr  as  Hercules, 


The  Duke  of  Ch s.      Swift. 

James  B was  the  Dean's  familiar  friend; 

James  prows  a  Duke,  their  friendship  here  must 

end. 
Surely  the  Dean  deserves  a  sore  rebuke, 
From  knowing  James,  to  say  he  knows  a  duke. 


The  Doctor  and  the  Patient. 

Slept  you  well?  "  Very  well."  My  draught 
did  good. 
"  It  did  no  harm :  for  yonder  it  hath  stood." 


Verses  occasioned  ly  Mr.  Aikmans  death. 

Thomson. 

As  tho^e  we  love  decay,  we  die  in  part; 
String  after  string  is  sever'd  from  the  heart ; 
Till  loosen'd  life,  at  last  but  breathing  clay, 
Without  one  pang  is  glad  to  fall  away. 
Unhappy  he  who  latest  feels  the  blow, 
Whose  eyes  have  wept  o'er  every  friend  laid  low ; 
Dragg'd  ling'ringonfrom  partial  death  to  death, 
Till,  dying,  all  he  can  resign  is  breath. 


To  the  Rev.   Mr.  Murdoch,    Rector  of  Slrad- 
dishall,  in  Suffolk.    Thomson. 
Thus  safely  low,  my  friend,   thou  canst  not 
fall; 

Here  reigns  a  deep  tranquillity  o'er  all ; 

No  noise,  no  care,  no  vanity,  no  strife  ; 

Men,  woods,  and  tree?,  all  breathe  untroubled 
life: 

Then  keep  each  passion  down,  however  dear; 

Trust  me,  the  tender  are  the  most  severe. 

Guard,  while  'tis  thine,  with  philosophic  ea-c, 

A  nd  ask  no  joy  but  that  of  virtuous  peace ! 

That  bids  defiance  to  the  storms  of  fate : 

High  bliss  is  only  for  a  higher  state. 


The  Power  of  Time.     Swift. 
f  k  neitiier  brasa  nor  marble  can  withstand 
The  mortal  force  of  Time's  destructive  hand. 
If  mountains  sink  to  vales,  if  cities  die, 
And  less'ning  rivers  mourn  their  fountains  dry- 
When  my  old  cassock,  said  a  Welch  divine, 
Ij  out  at  elbows,  why  «hould  I  jepine? 


Book  IV. 

Epigram  ly  Dr  Doddridge,  on  his  Motto, 

Dum  vivimus ,  vivamus. 

Live  while  von  live,  the  epicure  will  say, 
And  take  the  pleasure  of  the  present  day. 
Live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flie6. 
Lord,  in  my  view  let  both  \inited  be '. 
I  li\e  in  pleasure  when  I  live  to  Thee. 


On  the  Publication  of  Mrs.  Row cs  Poems  since 
her  Death. 
Thus  Philomela  sung,  on  earth  detain'd, 
While  cumb'rous  clay  the  rising  soul  restrain'd; 
Now  the  freed  spirit,  with  th'  angelic  choir, 
In  fields  of  lis;ht  attunes  th'  immortal  lyre, 
And  hymns  her  God  in  strains  more  soft,  more 

strong — 
There  only  could  she  learn  a  loftier  song. 


By  Lord  Lansdowne. 

Believe  me,   Chloe,    those  perfumes  that 

cost 
Such  sums  to  sweeten  thee,  is  treasure  lost; 
Not  all  Arabia  would  sufficient  be; 
Thou  smell'st  not  of  thy  sweets,  they  stink  of 

thee. 


By  Prior. 

When  Topewell  thought  fit  from  the  world 
to  retreat, 
As  full  of  Champagne  as  an  egg's  full  of  meat : 
He  waked  in  the  boat,  and  to  Charon  he  said, 
He  would  be  rowed  back,   for  he  was  not  yet 

dead. 
Trim  the  boat,  and  sit  quiet,  stern  Charon  re- 
plied : 
You  may  have  forgot,  you  was  drunk  when  you 
died. 


Firmness  under  Distress. 

Brutus  unmov'd  heard  how  his  Portia  fell: 
Should  Jack's  wife  die,  he  would  behave  as  well. 


By  Dean  Swift. 
Deaf,  giddy,  helpless,  left  alone, 
To  all  my  friends  a  burthen  grown: 
No  more  I  hear  my  church's  bell 
Than  if  it  rang  out  for  my  knell  : 
At  thunder  now  no  more  I  start 
Than  at  the  rumbling  of  a  cart: 
Nay,  what's  incredible,  alack  1 
I  hardly  hear  a  woman's  clack. 


On  a  Fan  which  lore  the  Story  of  Cephalus  and 
Procris,  with  this  Motto:  "  Aura,  veni." 
Come,  gentle  Air,  th'  JEolian  shepherd  said* 
Wllile  Provris  panted  in  the  secret  shade ; 

Come, 
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Come,  gentle  air,  the  fairer  Delia  cries, 
While  at  her  feet  her  swain  expiring  lies  : 
Lo  !  the  glad  gales  o'er  all  her  beauties  stray, 
Breathe  on  her  lips,  and  in  her  bosom  play. 
In  Delia's  hand  this  toy  is  fatal  found, 
Nor  could  that  fabled  dart  more  surely  wound ; 
Both  gifts  destructive  to  the  givers  prove, 
Alike  both  lovers  fall  by  those  they  love  : 
Yet  guiltless  too  this  bright  destroyer  lives, 
At  random  wounds,  nor  knows  the  wound  she 

gives : 
She  views  the  story  with  attentive  eyes, 
And  pities  Procris,  while  her  lover  dies. 


On  an  Epigram. 
One  day,  in  Chelsea  meadows  walking, 
Of  poetry  and  such  things  talking, 

Says  Ralph,  a  merry  wag : 
An  epigram,  if  smart  and  good, 
In  all  its  circumstances  should 

Be  like  a  jelly-bag. 
Your  simile,  I  own,  is  new  ; 
But  how  wilt  make  it  out?  says  Hugh. 

Quoth  Ralph,  I'll  tell  thee,  friend; 
Make  it  at  top  both  wide,  and  tit 
To  hold  a  budget-full  of  wit, 

And  point  it  at  the  end. 


By  Mrs.  PlLKINGTOJf. 

Stella  and  Flaviaev'ry  hour 

Unnurnber'  hearts  surprise; 
In  Stella's  soul  lies  all  her  power, 

And  Flavia's  in  her  eyes. 
More  boundles  Flavia's  conquests  are, 

And  Stella's  more  confin'd ; 
All  can  discern  a  face  that's  fair, 

But  few  a  lovely  mind. 
Stella,  like  Britain's  monarch,  reigns 

O'er  cultivated  lands ; 
Like  eastern  tyrants  Flavia  deigns 

To  rule  o'er  barren  sands. 
Then  boast,  fair  Flavian-boast  your  face, 

Your  beauty's  only  store  : 
Each  day  that  makes  thv  charms  decrease, 

Will  give  to  Stella  more. 


To  Mr.  Pope,  on  his  Dunciad. 
The  raven,  rook,  and  pert  jackdaw, 

Though  neither  birds  of  moral  kind, 
Yet  serve,  if  hang'd,  orstuff'd  with  straw, 

To  show  us  which  way  blows  the  wind. 
Thus  dirty  knaves,  or  chattering  fools. 

Strung  up  by  dozens  in  thy  lav, 
Teach  more  by  half  than  Dennis'  rules, 

And  point  instruction  ev'ry  way. 
With  Egypt's  art  thy  pen  may  strive  : 

One  potent  drop  let  this  but  shed, 
And  every  rogue  that  stunk  alive 

Becomes  a  precious  mummy  dead. 


Treason  does  never  prosper:    what's  the 
reason  ? 
Why,  when  U  prospers,  none  dare  call  it  treason. 


On  a  Bee  stifled  in  Honey. 

From  flow'r  to  flow'r,  with  eager  pains, 

See  the  biest  busy  lab'rer  fly  ; 
When  all  that  from  her  toil  she  gains 

Is,  in  the  sweets  she  hoards  to  die. 
'Tis  thus,  would  mail  the  truth  believe, 

With  life's  soft  sweets,  each  fav'rite  joy  : 
If  we  taste  wisely,  they  relieve, 

But,  if  we  plunge  too  deep,  destroy. 


On  Mr.  Pope's  Death. 

Arise,  ye  glimmering  stars  of  wit ' 
For,  lo  !  the  Sun  of  Verse  is  set. 


By  Dr.  Swift. 

As  Thomas  was  cudgell'd  one  day  bv  his  wife, 

He  took  to  his  heels,  and  he  ran  for  his  life. 

Tom's  three  dearest  friends  came  by  in  the 
squabble, 

And  screen'd  him  at  once  from  the  shrew  and 
the  rabble ; 

Then  ventur'd  to  give  him  some  wholesome 
advice : 

But  Tom  is  a  fellow  of  honor  so  nice, 

Too  proud  to  take  counsel,  too  wise  to  take 
warning, 

That  he  sent  to  all  three  a  challenge  next  morn- 
ing. 

He  fought  withall  three  ;  thrice  ventur'd  his  life ; 

Then  went  home,  and  was  cudgell'd  again  by 
his  wife. 


On  Dr.  Blackmorc. 

Let  Blackmore  still,  in  good  king  Arthur's 

vein, 
To  Fleckno's  empire  his  just  right  maintain  ; 
Let  him  his  own  to  common  sense  oppose, 
With  praise  and  slander  maul  both  friends  and 

foes; 
Let  him  great  Dryden's  awful  name  profane, 
And  learned  Garth  with  envious  pride  disdain ; 
Let  the  quack  scribble  any  thing  but  bills : 
His  satire  wounds  not,  but  his  physic  kills. 


On  Mr.  Butler  s  Monument  in    fVestminster- 
Abbey.  S.  Westley. 

Whilst  Butler,  needy  wretch!  was  yet  alive, 
No  gen'rous  patron  would  a  dinner  give  : 
See  him,  when  starv'd  to  death,  and  turn'd  to  dust, 
Presented  with  a  monumental  bust. 
The  poet's  fate  is  here  in  emblem  shown; 
He  ask'd  for  bread,  and  he  receiv'd  a  stone. 


Inscription  for  a  Fountain  adorned  with  Queen 
Anne's  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough' s  Sta- 
tues, and  the  chief  Rivers  of  the  World  round 
the  Work.  Prior. 

Ye  active  streams,  where'er  your  waters  flow. 
Let  distant  climes  and  farthest  nations  know, 
What  ye  from  Thames  and  Danube  have  been 

taught, 
How  Anne  commanded,  and  how  Marlbro* 
fought. 

By 
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See,  see,  she  wakes,  Sahina  wakes. 

And  now  the  sun  begins  to  rise  ; 
Leas  glorious  is  the  morn  that  breaks 

From  his  bright  beams,  than  Iter  bright  eyes. 
With  light  united,  day  they  give, 

But  diff'rent  fates  ere  night  fulfil : 
How  many  by  hi*  warmth  will  live! 

How  many  will  her  coldness  kill ! 

By  Josiah  Relph. 

No,  Varus  hates  a  thing  that's  basej  v 

I  own,  indeed,  he's  got  a  knack 
Of  flatt'ring  people  to  their  face, 

But  scorns  to  do't  behind  their  back. 


Under  a  Picture  of  Mr.  Poyntz.    Lyttleton. 

Such  is  thv  form,  O  Poyntz!   but  who  shall 

find 
A  hand  or  colors  to  express  thy  mind  ? 
A  mind  unmov'd  by  ev'ry  vulgar  fear; 
In  a  false  world,  that  dares  to  be  sincere: 
Wise  without  art,  without  ambition  great; 
Though  firm,  yet  pliant ;  active,  though  sedate ; 
With  all  the  richest  stores  of  learning  fraught, 
Yet  better  still  by  native  prudence  taught : 
That,  fond  the  griefs  of  the  distress' d  to  heal, 
Can  pity  frailties  it  could  never  feel ; 
That,  when  misfortune  sued,  ne'er  sought  to 

know 
What  sect,  what  party,  whether  friend  or  foe : 
That,  fix'd  on  equal  virtue's  temp' rate  laws, 
Despises  calumny,  and  shuns  applause  ; 
That  to  his  own  perfections  singly  blind, 
Would  for  another  think  this  praise  designed. 


By  Josiah  Relph. 

Whew  from  her  bosom  A  rria  pull'd  the  blade, 
Thus  to  her  lord  the  tender  heroine  said  : 
The  wound  I  gave  myself  with  ease  I  bear, 
Alas !  I  die  by  that  which  kills  my  dear. 


The  Commons  Petition  to  King  Charles  the  Se- 
cond. Rochester. 

Int  all  humility  we  crave 
Our  sovereign  may  be  our  slave ; 
And  humbly  beg  that  he  may  be 
Betray'd  by  us  most  lovally  : 
And  if  he  please  once  to  lay  down 
His  sceptre,  dignity,  and  crown, 
We'll  make  him  for  the  time  to  come, 
The  greatest  prince  in  Christendom. 

The  King's  Answer. 
Charles,  at  this  time  having  no  need, 
Thanks  you  as  much  as  if  you  did. 


Tlte  Worm-Doctor. 


J.  Relph. 


Vagus,  advanced  on  high,  proclaims  his  skill, 
Bv  cakes  of  wondrous  force  the  worms  to  kill; 
A  scornful  ear  the  wiser  sort  impart, 
And  laugh  at  Vagus's  pretended  art. 
But  well  can  Vagus  what  he  boasts  perform, 
For  man  (as  Job  hath  told  us)  is  a.  worm. 


On  Plutarch's  Statue. 


From  the  Greek. 
Drvden. 


WrsE,   honest  Plutarch!     to   thy   deathless 

pr;;Ue 
The  sons  of  Rome  this  grateful  statue  raise  : 
For  why?    both  Greece  and  Rome  thy  fame 

have  shar'd ; 
Their  heroes  written,  and  their  lives  compar'd. 
But  thou  thvself  couldst  never  write  thy  own  : 
Their  Jives  had  parallels,  hut  thine  has  none. 


On  the  Statue  of  Niobe.     From  the  Greek. 

To  stone  the  gods  have  changed  her,  but  in 
vain : 

The  sculptor's  art  has  made  her  breathe  again. 


To  a  Voting  Gentleman. 

N  atu  re  has  done  her  part :  do  thou  but  thine ; 
Learning  and  sense  let  decency  refine. 
For  vain  applause  transgress  not  virtue's  rules  j 
A  witty  sinner  is  the  worst  of  fools. 


Ulysses'  Dog.  Pope. 

When  wise  Ulysses,  from  his  native  coast 
Long  kept  by  wars,  and  long  by  tempests  tost, 
Arriv'd  at  last,  poor,  old,  disguised,  alone, 
To  all  his  friends,  and  ev'n  his  queen,  unknown : 
Changed  as  he  was  with  age,  and  toils,  and  cares, 
Furrowed  his  rev' rend  face,  and  white  his  hairs, 
In  his  own  palace  forced  to  ask  his  bread, 
Scorn'd  by  those  slaves  his  former  bounty  fed. 
Forgot  of  all  his  own  domestic  crew; 
The  faithful  dog  alone  his  master  knew! 
Unfed,  unhous'd,  neglected,  on  the  clay, 
Like  an  old  servant  now  cashier'd  he  lay ; 
And,  though  e'en  then  expiring  on  the  plain, 
Touch'd  with  resentment  of  ungrateful  man, 
And  longing  to  behold  his  ancient  lord  again: 
Him  when  he  saw — he  rose,  and  crawl'd   to 

meet, 
'Twas  all  he  could,  and  fawn'd,  and  kiss'd  his 

feet, 
Seiz'd  with  dumb  joy  :  then  falling  by  his  side, 
Own'd  his  returning  lord,  look'd  up,  and  died. 


To  King  Charles  I.  on  his  Navy.    Waller. 

Should  nature's  self  invade  the  world  again, 
And  o'er  the  centre  spread  the  liquid  main. 
Thy  pow'r  were  safe,  and  her  destructive  hand 
Would  but  enlarge  the  bounds  of  thy  command : 
Thy  dreadful  fleet  would  style  thee  lord  of  all, 
And  rise  in  triumph  o'er  the  drowned  ball. 


On  Mrs .  Bar  Here' s first  Appearance  en  the  Stage. 

No  pleasure  now  from  Nicolini's  tongue, 
In  vain  he  strives  to  move  us  with  his  song: 
On  a  fair  Syren  we  have  fix'd  our  choice, 
And  wait  with  longing  ears  for  Barbiere's  voice : 
When,  lo!  the  nymph  by  bashful  awe  betray'd, 
Her  falt'ring  tongue  denies  her  looks  its  aid ; 

°  But 
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But  so  much  innocence  adorns  her  fears, 
And  with  -.ueh  grace  her  modesty  she  wears, 
By  her  disorder  all  her  charms  increase, 
And,  had  she  better  sung,  she'd  pleaodus  less. 


On  the  Spectator. 

When  first  the  Tatler  to  a  mute  was  turn'd, 
Great  Britain  for  her  censor's  silence  mourn'd ; 

Robh'd  of  his  sprightly  beams,  she  wept  the  night, 
Till  the  Spectator  rose,  and  bla/'d  as  bright. 
So  the  first  man  the  sun's  first  setting  view'd, 
And  sigh'd  till  circling  day  his  joys  renevv'd; 
Yet  doubtful  how  that  second  sun  to  name, 
Whether  a  bright  successor  or  the  same: 
So  we — but  now  from  this  suspense  are  freed; 
Since  all  agree  who  both  with  judgement  read, 
'Tis  tiic  same  sun,  and  does  himself  succeed. 


To  the  Lord  Chancellor  King ;  alluding  to  his 
Motto,  "  Labor  ipse  voluptas  }' 

'Tis  not  the  splendor  of  the  place, 
The  gilded  coach,  the  purse,  the  mace, 
And-all  the  pompous  train  of  state, 
With  crowds  which  at  the  levee  wait, 
That  make  you  happy,  make  you  great  : 
But  when  mankind  you  strive  to  bless, 
With  all  the  talents  you  possess ; 
When  all  the  joys  you  can  receive 
Flow  from  the  benefits  you  give ; 
This  takes  the  heart,  this  conquers  spite, 
And  makes  the  heavy  burden  light. 
True  pleasure,  rightly  understood, 
Is  only  labor  to  do  good. 


Written  in  a  Lady's  Milton.        Prior. 

With  virtue  strong  as  yours  had  Eve  been 
arm'd, 
In  vain  the  fruit  had  blush'd,  orserpent  charm'd ; 
Nor  had  our  bliss  bv  penitence  been  bought — 
Nor  had  frail  Adam  fell,  nor  Milton  wrote. 


From  the  Greek. 

Democritus,  dear  droll!  revisit  earth, 
And  with  our  follies  glut  thv  heighten'd  mirth. 
Sad  Heraclitus,  serious  wretch  !  return, 
In  louder  grief  our  greater  crimes  to  mourn. 
Between  you  both,  I  unconcern'd  stand  by: 
Hurt,  can  I  laugh  ?  and  honest,  need  I  cry  ? 


A  Character  of  an  old  Rake. 

Scorn'd  by  the  wise,  detested  by  the  good, 
Nor  understanding  aught,  nor  understood  ; 
Profane,  obscene,  loud,  frivolous,  and  pert ; 
Proud  without  spirit,  vain  without  desert; 
Affecting  passions  vice  has  long  subdued  ; 
Desp'rately  gay,  and  impotently  lewd; 
And,  as  thy  weak  companions  round  thee  sit, 
for  eminence  in  folly  deem'd  a  wit. 


Dr.  Wynter  to  Dr.  Chryney,  on  kit  Books  in  fa~ 
vor  of  a  Vegetable  Diet. 

TEt.t.  nre  from  whom,  fat-headed  Scot, 

Thou  didst  thy  swem  learn: 
From  Uippocrate  thorn  JkkK*  i^  not, 

Nor  Celsus,  nor  Pitcairn.  .       » 

Sup"pVse*we  o wit  t Wat  rffflk  h  goo^,**  *   '' 

And^>Mh?fSne*orSras^-'       *     "'•• 
The  one  mr  ] 

The  otner  for  an  ass.'  '    * 

Doeto?!  *>nV  new  prescription  trv';'  '    '•  v 

(A  friend's  advice  forgive  i 
Eat  ^ra^1,  reduce* fhyscTf^aittWfer* 

Thy  patients  then  may  live. 

Dr.  Cheyncy  to  Dr.  Wynter. 

My  system,  doctor,  is  my  own, 

No  tutor  I  pretend  : 
My  blunders  hurt  myself  alone, 

But  yours  your  dearest  friend. 

Were  you  to  milk  and  straw  confin'd, 

Thrice  happy  might  you  be ; 
Perhaps  you  might  regain  your  mind. 

And  from  your  wit  get  free. 

I  can't  your  kind  prescription  trv, 

But  heartily  forgive; 
'Tis  natural  you  should  bid  me  die, 

That  you  yourself  may  live. 


A  Smart  Repartee.  Swift. 

Cries  Sylvia  to  a  reverend  Dean, 

What  reason  can  be  giv'n, 
Since  marriage  is  a  holy  thing, 

That  there  is  none  in  heav'n? 
There  are  no  women,  he  replied. 

She  quick  returns  the  jest: 
Women  there  are,  but  I'm  afraid 

They  cannot  find  a  priest. 


On  Glover  s  Leonidas  being  compared  to  VirgiL 

Equal  to  Virgil !  It  may,  perhaps  :  f 
But  then,  by  Jove,  'tis  Dr.  Trapp's. 


On  a  bad  Translation. 

His  work  now  done,  he'll  publish  it  no  doubt ; 
For  sure  1  am  that  murder  will  come  out. 


To  a  lad  Fiddler. 

Old  Orpheus  play'd  so  well,  he  mov'd  Old 
Nick; 
Whilst  thou  mov'st  nothing  but  thy  fiddle-stick. 


On  Sir  John  VanlrugKs  Device  of  a  Lion  and  a 
Cock,  at  Blenheim. 

Had  Marlb' rough's  troops  in  Gaul  no  better 
fought, 
Than  Van,  to  grace  his  fame,  in  marble  wrought, 
No  more  in  arms  than  he  in  emblems  skill'd, 
The  cock  hud  drove  the  lion  from  the  field. 

On 
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On  the  Bridge  at  Blenheim. 
The  lofty  arch  his  high  ambition  shows, 
The  stream  an  emblem  of  his  bounty  flows. 
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The  Antidote. 
When  Lesbia  first  I  saw,  so  heavenly  fair, 
With  eyes  so  bright,  and  with  that  awful  air; 
1  thought  my  heart,  which  durst  so  high  aspire, 
As  bold  as  his  who  snatch'd  celestial  fire. 
But,  soon  as  e'er  the  beauteous  ideot  spoke, 
Forth  from  her  coral  lips  such  folly  broke, 
Like  balm   the   tickling   nonsense  heal'd    my 

wound, 
And  what  her  eyes  enthrall'd,  her  tongue  un- 
bound. 


The  Female  Prattler. 
From  morn  to  night,  from  day  to  day, 

At  all  times,  and  in  ev'ry  place, 
You  scold,  repeat,  and  sing,  and  say, 

Nor  are  there  hopes  you'll  ever  cease. 
Forbear,  my  Fannia ;  O,  forbear, 

If  your  own  health  or  ours  you  prize; 
For  all  mankind  that  hear  you,  swear 

Your  tongue's  more  killing  than  your  eyes. 
Your  tongue's  a  traitor  to  your  face, 

Your  fame's  by  your  own  noise  obscur  d: 
All  are  distracted  while  they  gaze, 

Rut,  if  thev  listen,  they  are  curd. 
Your  silence  would  acquire  more  praise 

Than  ail  you  say,  or  all  you  write- : 
One  look  ten  thousand  charms  displays ; 

Then  hush !  and  be  an  angel  quite. 


The  Avaro. 

Thus  to  the  master  of  a  house, 
Which,  like  a  church,  would  starve  a  mouse ; 
Which  never  guest  had  entertain'd, 
Nor  meat  nor  wine  its  floors  had  stain'd, 
I  said:  "Well,  Sir,  'tis  vastly  neat; 
But  where  d'you  drink,  and  where  d'you  eat? 
If  one  may  judge  by  rooms  so  fine, 
It  costs  you  more  in  mops  than  wine. 


Effectual  Malice. 
Of  all  the  pens  which  my  poor  rhymes  molest, 
Cotin's  the  sharpest,  and  succeeds  the  best; 
Others  outrageous  scold,  and  rail  downright 
With  serious  rancor,  and  true  Christian  spite; 
But  he,  more  sly,  pursues  his  fell  design ; 
Writes  scoundrel  verses,  and  then  says  they're 
mine. 


On  a  Regiment  sent  to  Oxford,  and  a  Present 
of  Books  to  Canibridge,  lv  King  George  I. 
1715.  'By  Dr.  Trapp. 

The  king,  observing  with  judicious  eyes 
The  state  of  both  his  universities, 
To  one  he  sent  a  regiment;  for  why? 
That  learned  body  wanted  loyaltv. 
To  th'  other  he  sent  books,  as  well  discerning 
How  much  that  loyal  body  wanted  learning. 

Answered  by  Sir  William  Browne. 
The  king  to  Oxford  sent  his  troop  of  horse, 
For  Tories  own  no  argument  but  force ; 
With  equal  care  to  Cambridge  books  he  sent, 
For  Whigs  allow  no  force  but  argument. 


The  Friendly  Contest. 
While  Cam  and  Isis  their  sad  tribute  bring 
Of  rival  grief,  to  weep  their  pious  king, 
The  bards  of  Isis  halt  had  been  forgot, 
Had  not  the.  sons  of  Cam  in  pity  wrote ; 
From  their  learn'd  brothers  they  took  off  thecurse, 
And  prov'd  their  verse  not  bad,  by  writing  worse. 


Against  Life.  From  the  Greek  of  Posidippus. 

What  tranquil  road,  unvex'd  by  strife, 
Can  mortals  choose  through  human  life  ? 
Attend  the  courts,  attend  the  bar, 
There  discord  reigns,  and  endless  jar : 
At  home  the  weary  wretches  find 
Severe  disquietude  of  mind : 
To  till  the  fields  gives  toil  and  pain ; 
Eternal  terrors  sweep  the  main : 
If  rich,  we  fear  to  lose  our  store; 
Need  and  distress  await  the  poor : 
Sad  cares  the  bands  of  Hymen  give; 
Friendless,  forlorn,  th'  unmarried  live: 
Are  children  born,  we  anxious  groan; 
Childless,  our  lack  of  heirs  we  moan : 
Wild  giddy  schemes  our  youth  engage; 
Weakness  and  wants  depress  old  age. 
Would  fate  then  with  my  wish  comply, 
I'd  never  live,  or  quickly  die. 


For  Life.     From  the  Greek  of  Metrodorm 
Mankind  may  rove,  unvex'd  by  strife, 

Through  ev'ry  road  of  human  life. 

Fait  wisdom  regulates  the  bar. 

And  peace  concludes  the  wordy  war: 

At  home  auspicious  mortals  find 

Serene  tranquillity  of  mind  : 

Ail-beauteous  nature  decks  the  plain; 

And  merchants  plough  for  gold  the  main  : 

Respect  arises  hum  our  store; 

Security  from  being  poor: 

More  joy3  the  bands  of  Hymen  give; 

Th'  unmarried  with  more  freedom  live: 

If  parents,  our  blest  lot  we  own ; 

Childless,  we  have  no  cause  to  moan: 

Firm  vigor  crowns  our  youthful  stage; 

And  venerable  hairs  old  age. 

Since  all  is  good,  then  who  would  cry, 

I'd  never  live,  or  quickly  die  ? 
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The  Revenge  of  America.        Warton. 

When  Cortez'  furious  legions  flew 
O'er  ravaged  fields  of  rich  Peru, 
Struck  with  his  bleeding  people's  woes, 
Old  India's  awful  Genius  rose: 
He  sat  on  Andes*  topmost  stone, 
And  heard  a  thousand  nations  groan  ; 
For  grief  his  feathery  crown  he  tore, 
To  see  huge  Plata_i'oam  with  gore; 
lie  broke  his  arrows,  stamp' d  the.  ground, 
To  view  his  cities  smoking  round. 

What  woes,  he  cried,  hath  lust  of  gold 
O'er  my  poor  country  widely  roll'd! 
Plund'rers,  proceed!  my  bowels  tear: 
But  ye  shall  meet  destruction  there. 
From  the  deep-vaulted  mine  shall  rise 
TIT  insatiate  fiend,  pale  Avarice; 
Whose  st^ps  shall  trembling  Justice  fly, 
Peace,  Order,  Law,  and  Amity ! 
I  see  all  Europe's  children  curst 
With  lucre's  universal  thirst; 
The  rage  that  sweeps  my  sons  away, 
My  baneful  gold  shall  well  repay. 


Mutual  Pity. 
Tom*  ever  jovial,  ever  gay, 

To  appetite  a  slave, 
In  riot  throws  his  life  away, 

And  laughs  to  see  me  grave. 
'Tis  thus  that  we  two  disagree; 

So  diffrent  is  our  whim : 
The  fellow  fondly  laughs  at  me, 

While  I  could  cry  for  him. 


Vnhersal  Complaisance. 

Through  servile  flattery  thou  dost  all  com- 
mend— 
Who  cares  to  please  whom  no  man  can  offend  ? 


Under  the  Statue  of  a  Water  Nymph,  at  Stour- 
head,  Somersetshire.     From  the  Latin. 

Pope. 

Nymph  of  the  grot,  these  sacred  springs  I 
keep, 
And  to  the  murmur  of  these  waters  sleep; 
Ah,  spare  my  slumbers!  gently  tread  the  cave, 
Or  drink  in  silence,  or  in  silence  lave. 


On  his  own  Grotto. 


Pope. 


Thou  who  shah  stop  where  Thames'  trans- 
lucent wave 
Shines  a  broad  mirror  thro'  the  shadowv  cave  ; 
Where  ling'ring  drops  from  min'ral  roofs  distil, 
And  pointed  crystals  break  the  sparkling  rill; 
Unpolish'd  gems  no  ray  on  pride  bestow, 
And  latent  metals  innocently  glow : 
Approach !  great  Nature  studiously  behold, 
And  eye  the  mine  without  a  wish  for  gold. 


Approach,  but  awful ! — Lo!  the  Fgerian  gro* 
Where,  noblv  pensive,  St.  John  sat  and  thought 
Where    British    sighs  from    dying   Wyn 

stole, 
And  the  bright  flame  was  shot   thro'   I 

mont's  soul. 
Let  such,  such  only,  tread  this  sacred  f 
Who  dare  to  love  their  country,  and  be  poor. 


A  prudent  Choice. 

When  Loveless  married  Lady  Jenny, 
Wbose  beauty  was  the  ready  penny  : 
I  chose  her,  savs  he,  like  old  plate, 
Nor  for  the  fashion,  but  the  weight. 


On  a  great  House  adorned  with  Statues. 
The  walls  are  thick,  the  servants  thin ; 
The  gods  without,  the  dev'l  within. 


On  a  hasty  Marriage. 

Married  !  'tis  well !  a  mighty  blessingl 

But  poor's  the  joy,  no  coin  possessing. 
In  ancient  times,  when  folk  did  wed, 
Twas  to  be  one  at  "  board  and  bed  :'" 
But  hard's  his  case  who  can't  afford 
His  charmer  either  bed  or  board. 


The  Incurious. 

Three  years  in  London  Bobadil  had  been, 
Yet  not  the  lions  nor  the  tombs  had  seen  ; 
I  cannot  tell  the  cause  without  a  smile — 
The  rogue  had  been  in  Newgate  all  the  while. 


To  a  Spendthrift  disinherited. 
His  whole  estate  thy  father,  by  his  will, 
Gave  to  the  poor — Thou  hast  good  title  still. 


On  a  pale  Lady. 

Whence  comes  it  that,  in  Clara's  face, 
The  lily  only  has  a  place? 
It  is,  that  the  absent  rose 
Is  gone  to  paint  her  husband's  nose  ? 


The  Musical  Contest.  Swift. 

Some  say  that  Signior  Bononcini, 
Compar'd  to  Handel  's  a  mere  ninny  : 
Others  aver  that  to  him  Handel 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  candle. 
Strange !  that  such  difference  should  be 
'Twixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee  ! 


The  Happy  Physiognomy. 
You  ask  why  Roome  *  diverts  you  with  his 
jokes, 
Yet,  if  he  prints,  is  dull  as  other  folks? 
You  wonder  at  it ! — This,  Sir,  is  the  case : 
The  jest  is  lost  unless  he  prints  his  face. 


Author  of  a  paper  called  Pasquin,  reflecting  on  Mr.  Pope,  &c. 
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< hi  seeing  a  Miser  at  a  Convert. 

Music  has  charms  to  sooth  a  savage  breast, 
To  calm  the  tyrant,  and  relieve  th'  opprest  : 
But  Vauxball  concert's  more  attractive  pow'r 
Unlock'dLSir  Richard's  pocket  at  threescore. 

O  strange  effect  of  music's  matchless  force, 
Textract  two  shillings  from  a  miser's  purse! 


EXTRACTS, 
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On  certain  Pastorals. 

So  rude  and  tuneless  are  thy  lav?, 

The  weary  audience  vow, 
"Ti<  not  th'  Arcadian  swain  that  Sings, 

But  'tis  his  herds  that  low. 


On  a  Gentleman  who  expended  his  Fortune  in 
Ilursc-Racing. 

John  ran  so  long,  and  ran  so  fast, 
No  wonder  he  ran  out  at  last; 
He  ran  in  debt ;  and  then  to  pay, 
He  distanced  all — and  ran  away. 


On  the  Collar  of  a  Dog  presented  ly  Mr,  Pope 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

I  am  his  Highness'  dog  at  Kew  ; 
Pray  tell  me,  Sir,  whose  dog  are  you  ? 


From  the  Greek. 


A  blooming  youth  lies  buried  here  ; 
Euphemius,  to  his  country  dear  : 
Nature  adom'd  his  mind  and  face 
With  ev'ry  muse  and  ev'ry  grace  : 
Prepar'd  the  marriage  state  to  prove, 
But  Death  had  quicker  wings  than  Love. 


By  Ben  Jonson. 
Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  virtue  as  could  die  ; 
Which,  when  alive,  did  vigour  give 
To  as  much  beauty  as  could  live. 
If  she  had  a  single  fault, 
Leave  it  buried  in  this  vault. 


Intended  for  Dry  den.  Pope. 

This    Sheffield    rais'd.      The    sacred   dust 
below 
Was  Dryden  once :  the  rest  who  docs  not  know  ? 


On  Sophocles. 

Wind,  gentle  evergreen,  to  form  a  shade 
Around  the  tomb  where  Sophocles  is  laid  : 
Sweet  ivy,  wind  thy  boughs,  and  intertwine 
With  blushing  rose1-  and  the  clust'ring  vine  : 
Thus    will  thy  lasting    leaves,   with   beauties 

hung, 
Prove  grateful  emblems  of  the  lays  he  sung  : 
Whose  soul,  exalted,  like  a  god  of  wit  , 
Among  the  muses  and  the  graces  writ. 


On  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Pemlroke. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Underneath  this  ^able  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all 
Sydney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother; 
Death,  ere  thou  ban  slain  another, 
Fair  and  wise  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  his  dart  at  thee. 


On  Mr.  Rowe.  Pope. 

Thy  reliques,  Rowe!  to  this  sad  shrine  wc 

trust,  [bust. 

And   near  thy  Shakspcare  place  thy  honour'd 
O !  next  him,  skill'd  to  draw  the  tender  tear, 
For  never  heart  felt  passion  more  sincere  j 
To  nobler  sentiments  to  fire  the  brave, 
For  never  Briton  more  disdain'd  a  slave; 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade,  and  endless  rest; 
Bless'd  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  bless'd! 
And  bless'd,  that,  timely  from  our  scene  re- 

niov'd, 
Thy  soul  enjoys  the  liberty  it  lov'd. 


On  Mr.  Fenton.  Pope. 

This  modest  stone,  what  few  vain  marbles 

can, 
May  truly  say,  "  Here  lies  an  honest  man:" 
A  poet,  bless'd  beyond  a  poet's  fate, 
Whom  Heaven  kept  sacred  from  the  proud  and 

great. 
Foe  to  loud  praise,  and  friend  to  learned  ease, 
Content  with  science  in  the  vale  of  peace, 
Calmly  he  look'd  on  either  life,  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear; 
From  nature's  temp' rate  feast  rose  satisfied, 
Thank'd  Heav'n  that  he  had  liv'd,  and  that  he 

died. 


On  Mr.  Gay.  Pope. 

Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild; 
In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child; 
With  native  humor  temp' ring  virtuous  rage, 
Form'd  to  delight  at  once  and  lash  the  age  : 
Above  temptation  in  a  low  estate, 
And  uncorrupted  ev'n  among  the  great: 
A  safe  companion,  and  an  easy  friend, 
Unblamed  thro'  life,  lamented  in  his  end. 
These  are  thy  honors!  not  that  here  thy  bust 
Is  mix'd  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  dust ; 
But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  shall  say, 
Striking  their  pensive  bosoms — Here  lies  Gay. 


On  Tom  D"Urfcy. 
Here  lies  the  lyric,  who  with  tale  and  song 
Did  life  to  threescore  years  and  ten  prolong  : 
His  tale  *vas  pleasant,  and  his  song  was  sweet; 
H  is  heart  was  cheerful' — but  his  thirst  was  great. 
Grieve,  reader!  grieve,  that  he,  too  soon  grown 
His  song  has  ended,  and  his  tale  has  told,   [old, 
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To  Aaron  Hill,  Esq.        S.  Richardson. 

"When  noble  thoughts  with  language  pure 

unite, 
To  give  to  kindred  excellence  its  right, 
Tho'  unincumbered  with  the  clogs  of  rhyme, 
Where  tinkling  sounds   for  want  of  meaning 

chime,  [course, 

Which,  like  the    rock  in  Shannon's   midway 
Divide  the  sense,  and  interrupt  its  force; 
Well  may  we  judge  so  strong  and  clear  a  rill 
Flows  higher  from  the  muses'  sacred  Hill. 


Prior  on  himself. 

To  me  'tis  given  to  die,  to  thee  'tis  given 
To  live  ;  alas !  one  moment  sets  us  even ; 
Mark  how  impartial  is  the  will  of  Heaven! 


Inscription  an  an  Urn   at  Lord  Cork's^  to  the 
Mcmtiry  of the  Dog  Hector. 

Stranger,  behold  the  mighty  Hector's 
tomb ! 

See!  to  what  end  both  dogs  and  heroes  come. 

These  arc  the  honors  by  his  master  paid 

To  Hector's  manes  and  lamented  shade: 

Nor  words  nor  honors  can  enough  commend 

The  social  dog — nay  more,  the  faithful  friend  ! 

From -nature  all  his  principles  he  drew  ; 

By  nature  faithful,  vigilant,  arid  true  ; 

His  looks  and  voice  nis  inward  thoughts  ex- 
press'd  ; 

He  growl'd  in  anger,  and  in  love  caress'd. 

No  human  falsehood  lurk'd  beneath  his  heart ; 

Brave  without  boasting,  gen'rous  without  art. 

When  Hector's  virtues  man,  proud  man,  dis- 
plays, 

Truth  shall  adorn  his  tomb  with  Hector's  praise. 


On  an  Old  Woman  who  sold  Pots  at  Chester. 
i 

Beneath  this  stone  lies  Cath'rine  Gray, 

Chang'd  to  a  lifeless  lump  of  clay  ; 

By  earth  and  clay  she  got  her  pelf, 

\  et  now  she's  turn'd  to  earth  herself. 

Ye  weeping  friends,  let  me  advise, 

Abate  your  grief,  and  dry  your  eyes ; 

For  what  avails  a  flood  of  tears? 

Who  knows  but  in  a  run  of  years, 

In  some  tall  pitcher,  or  broad  pan, 

She  in  her  shop  may  be  again? 

To  the  Pie-house   Memory  of  Nell  Butchelor, 
the  Oxford  Pic-Jf'omau. 
Here,  into  the  dust 
The  mouldering  crust 
Of  Eleanor  Batchelor's  shoven; 
Well  vers'd  in  the  arts 
Of  pies,  custards,  and  tarts, 
And  the  lucrative  skill  of  the  oven. 

When  she'd  liv'd  Iongenough, 

She  made  her  last  puff — 
A  puff  by  her  husband  much  prais'd : 

Now  here  she  doth  lie, 

And  makes  a  dirt-pie, 
In  hopes  that  her  crust  shall  be  raisd. 


On  Sir  John  Vanlrugh,  the  Poet  and  Architect. 
By  Dr.  Evans. 
Lib  heavy  on  him,  earth  !  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee. 


Posthumous  Fame. 
A  monster,  in  a  course  of  vice  grown  old, 
Leaves  to  his  gaping  heir  his  ill-gain' d  gold  : 
Now  breathes  his  bust,  now  are  his  virtues  shown, 

Their  date  commencing  with   the   sculplur'd 

stone. 
If  on  his  specious  marble  we  rely. 
Pity  a  worth  like  his  should  ever  die! 
If  credit  to  his  real  life  we  give, 
Pity  a  wretch  like  him  should  ever  live  ! 


On  the  Hon.  Simon  liar  court.     Pope. 

To  this  sad  shrine,  whoe'er  thou  art,  draw 
near  : 
Here  lies  the  friend  most  lov'd,  the  son  most  dear; 
Wrho  ne'er  knew  joy  but  friendship  might  di- 
vide, 
Or  gave  his  father  grief— but  when  he  died. 
How  vain  is  reason,  eloquence  how  weak, 
If  Pope  must  tell  -what  Harcourt  cannot  speak  I 
Yet  let  thy  once-lov'd  friend  inscribe  thy  stone, 
And  with  a  father's  sorrow  mix  his  own! 


On  General  Withers.  Pope. 

Here,  Withers,  rest !  thou  bravest  gentlest 
mind, 
Thy  country's  friend,  but  more  of  human  kind  ! 
O  born  to  arms  !  O  worth  in  youth  approv'd  ! 
O  soft  humanity,  in  age  belov'd! 
For  thee  the  hardy  vet'ran  drops  a  tear, 
And  the  gay  courtier  feels  the  sigh  sincere. 

Withers,  adieu  !  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  martial  spirit,  or  thy  social  love ! 
Amidst  corruption,  luxury,  and  rage, 
Still  leave  some  ancient  virtues  to  our  age: 
Nor  let  us  say,  those  English  glories  gone, 
The  last  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this" stone. 


On  Mr.  Craggs.  Pope. 

Statesman,  yet   friend  to   truth!   of  soul 

sincere, 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clear ! 
Who  broke  no  promise,  serv'd  no  private  end; 
Who  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend  I 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approv'd; 
Praise,    wept,  and  honour'd,  by  the  muse  he 

lov'd. 


On  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Approach,    ye  wise   of  soul,    with    awe 
divine:    "  [shrine! 

'Tis    Newton's    name     that    consecrates    this 
That  sun  of  knowledge,  whose  meridian  ray- 
Kindled  die  gloom  of  nature  into  day! 

3K2  That 
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That  soul  of  science,  that  unbounded  mind, 
Tint  genius  which  ennobled  human  kind  ! 
(  -  d  supreme  of  men,  his  'country  s  pride; 

And  half  esteemed  an  angel — till  he  died: 
Who  in  the  i  eri  like  Enoch  stood, 

And  thro'  the*  paths  of  know  ledge  walk'd  with 

God: 
"Whose  fanu  .  sea  without  a  shore! 

Who  1  6ue  world  to  know  the  laws 

of  more. 
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On  the  tame.  Pope. 

Nature  and  nature'*  laws  lay  hid  in  night: 
God  said,  "Let  Newton  be!"  and  all  was  light. 


F      '  Cowley. 
Here  "Ties  the  great — Fake  marble,  tell  me 
whe 
Nothing  but  poor  and  sordid  dust  lies  here. 


On  a  Yonng  Lady.  Mallet. 

Tins  humble  grave  though  no  proud  struc- 
ture grace, 
Vet  truth  and  goodness  sanctify  the  place: 
Yet  blameless  \irtue,  that  adorn'd  thy  bloom, 
Lamented  maid!  now  wei  ps  upon  thy  tomb: 
E-caped  from  death,  O  safe  on  that  calm  shore, 
Where  sin,  and  pain,  and  pas-ion,  are  no  more! 
What  never  wealth  could  buy,  nor  pow'r  de- 
cree, 
Regard  and  pity,  wait  sincere  on  thee ! 
Eo  !  soft  remembrance  drops  a  pious  tear, 
And  holy  friendship  sits  a  mourner  here. 


On  Mr.  Aihman  and  his  Son.       Mallet. 

Dear  to  the  wise   and  good,  beneath  this 

stone 
Here  sleep  in  peace  the  father  and  the  son  ! 
Bv  virtue,  as  by  nature,  close  allied ; 
The  painter's  genius,  but  without  the  pride: 
Worth  unambitious,  wit  afraid  to  shine, 
Honor's  clear  light,   and  friendship's  warmth 

duine. 
The  son,  fair  rising,  knew  too  short  a  date  ! 
lint  ()'.   how  more  severe  the  parent's  fate! 
He  saw  him  torn  untimely  from  his  side, 
I'el t  all  a  father's  anguish,  wept,  and  died.\ 


On  an  In  fruit '. 

To  the  dark  and  silent  tomb 
Soon  I  hasted  from  the  womb; 
Scarce  the  dawn  of  life  bc^an 
Krel  measur'd  out  my  span. 

I  no  smiling  pleasures  knew  ; 
I  no  gay  delights  could  view  ; 
sojourner  was  I, 

'.  p  and  die 


Happy  infant,  early  blest ! 
Re^t,  in  peaceful  slumber  rest; 
i-'a  iv  rrscu'd  from  the  cares 
Which  increase  with  growing  years 

No  delights  arc  worth  thy  slay. 
Smiling  as  they  seem,  and  gay  ; 
Short  and  sickly  are  they  all, 
Hardly  tasted  ere  they  pall. 

All  our  gaiety  is  vain, 

All  our  laughter  is  but  pain  : 
Hasting  only  and  divine, 
Is  an  innocence  like  thine.  - 


Another. 


Beneath  a  sleeping  infant  lies  ; 

To  earth  her  body's  lent ; 
More  glorious  she'll  hereafter  rise, 

Though  not  more  innocent. 

When  the  archangel's  trump  shall  blow, 

And  souls  to  bodies  join, 
Millions  will  wish  their  lives  below 

Had  been  as  short  as  thine. 


On  Tico  Twin  Sisters. 

Fair  marble,  tell  to  future  days, 
That  here  two  virgin-sisters  lie, 

Whose  life  employ' d  each  tongue  in  praise; 
Whose  death  gave  tears  to  ev'ry  eye. 

In  stature,  beauty,  years,  and  fame, 
Together  as  they  grew,  thev  shone ; 

So  much  alike,  so  much  the  same, 
That  Death  mistook  them  both  for  one. 


Epitaph  on  Mrs.  Mason,  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Bristol,  Mason. 

Take,  holy  earth !  all  that  mv  soul  holds  dear : 
Take  that  best  gift  which  Heaven  so  lately 
gave : 
To  Bristol's  fount  I  bore  with  trembling  care 
Her  faded   form.     She   bow'd   to   taste  the 
wave — 
And  died.     Does  youth,  does  beauty  read  the 
line  ? 
Does  sympathetic  fear  their  breasts  alarm? 
Speak,  dead  Maria  !  breathe  a  strain  divine; 
Ev'n  from  the  gra\  e  thou  shalt  have  power  to 
charm. 
Bid  them  be  chaste,  be  innocent,  like  thee  : 

Bid  them  in  duty's  sphere  as  meekly  move: 
And,  if  so  fair,  from  vanity  as  free, 

As  firm  in  friendship,  and  as  fond  in  love. 
Tell  them,  though  'tis  an  awful  thing  to  die, 
('Twas  e'en  to  thee)  yet,  the  dread  path  once 
trod, 
Heaven  lilts  its  everlasting  portals  high, 

And  bids  "  the  pure  in  heart  behold  their 
Cod." 

Epitaph 
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Epitaph  on  Miss  Drumviond,  in  the  Church  qf 
Brodswc  th,  Yorkshire.         Mason. 

Here  slee]      what  once  was  beauty,  once  was 

[bin'd 

Gi  i    with  tenderness  and  sense  com- 

To  i  ■  harmony  of  soul  and  face, 

Vv  aut)  shines  the  mirror  of  the  mind. 

Such      i     le  maid,  that  in  the  morn  of  youth, 

In  virg   i  in  lOcence,  in  nature's  pride, 
Blesl  each  art  that  owes  its  charms  to 

.ll.ll. 

Sunk  in  her  father's  fond  embrace,  and  died. 
He  wee  >s;  ()  venerate  the  hqly.teaJr! 
Faith  lends  her  aid  to  ease  affliction's  load; 
i  m  mourns  his  child  upon  the  bier, 

The  Christian  yields  an  angel  to  his  God. 


Epitaph  on  Mrs.  Clarke.  Gray. 

Lo  !  where  this  silent  marble  weeps, 
A  friend,  a  wife,  a  mother,  sleeps; 
A  t,  within  whose  sacred  cell 

'1  etui  virtues  lov'd  to  dwell. 

A  i  warm,  and  faith  sincere, 

And  sef  humanity,  were  there. 
L  1  tli  tn  resign'dj 

Su  •■  wound  she  left  behind. 

Her  inLmt  image,  here  below, 
Si  3  fathers  woe: 

Whom  awaits,  while  yet  he  strays 

Ah  iely  vale  of  days? 

A  j  :ctet  sorrow  dear; 

A  unavailing  tear, 

T  hi  II  ev'ry  grief  remove, 

With  hie,  with  mem'ry,  and  with  love. 


On  General  Wolfe,  in  the  Church  oj  JJ'rsterham, 
in  Kent, — where  he  was  lorn,  172J. 

While  George  in  sorrow  bows  his  laurell'd 
head, 
And  bids  the  artist  grace  the  soldier  dead  ; 
W«  rnse  no  sculptur'd  trophv  to  thy  name, 
Brave  youth  !  the  fairest  in  the  lists  of  fame. 

Proud  of  thy  birth,  we  boast  th'  auspicious 
year  ; 
Struck  with  thy  fall,  we  shed  the  gen'ral  tear; 
With  humble  grief  inscribe  one  artless  stone, 
And  from  thy  matchless  honor  date  our  own. 


The  Prayer  of  a.  Wise  Heathen. 
Great  Jove,  this  one  petition  grant; 
(Thou  knowest  best  what  mortals  want:) 
Ask'd  or  unask'd,  what's  good  supply; 
What's  evil,  to  our  pray'rs  deny  ! 


To  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Ch- 


-,  1/63. 


When  lovely  Portia  glitters  at  the  play, 
Or,  in  her  birth-night  robes,  outshines  the  day ; 
From  crowds  distinguish'd  by  her  grace  and  air, 
Portia  the  fairest  seems,  where  all  are  fair  : 


A  kindling  passion  ev'rv  breast  alarms, 

Each  tongue   proclaims    the    triumph    of   hex 

charms. 
But  when,  retir'd  amidst  their  rural  bow'rs, 
She  cheers  th'  illustrious  patriots  calmer  hoursj 
Or,  smiling,  sits  her  infant  tribe  among, 
And    guides     to     virtue's     paths    the    list'ning 

throng : 
Behold,  amidst  these  pleasing  cares  of  life, 
The  tender  mothfr,  and  th1  i  ■  ife! 

More  just  applause  these  humid,  i  virtues  share. 
And  Portia  shines,  as  good  as  she  is  fair. 


An  Incident  in  High  Life. 

The  Bucks  had  dind,  and  deep   in  council 

sat  ; 
Their  wine  was  brilliant — but  their  wit  grew 

flat: 
Up  starts  his  Lordship,  to  the  window  flies, 
And  lo !  "  A  race!  a  race!"  in  rapture  cries. 
"  Where?"  quoth  Sir  John.    "  Why,  see!  two 

drops  of  rain 
Start  from  the  summit  of  the  crystal  pane  : 
A  thousand  pounds,   which  drop  with  nimblest 

force 
Performs  its  current  down  the  slippery  course!" 
The  bets  were  fix'd  ;  the  dire  suspense  they  wait 
For  victory  pendant  on  the  nod  of  fate. 
Now  down  the  sash,  unconscious  of  the  prize, 
The  bubbles  roll — like  pearls  from  Chloe's  eyes. 
But  ah  !  the  glittering  joys  of  life  areshort ! — 
How  oft  two  jostling  steeds   have  spoil'd  the 

sport! 
Lo!  thus  attraction,  by  coercive  laws, 
Th'  approaching  drops  into  one  bubble  draws. 
Each  curs'd  his  fate,  that  thus  their  project 

cross'd ; 
How  hard  their  lot,  who  neither  won  nor  lostl 


As  a  west-country  mayor,  with  formal  ad- 
dress, 

Was  making  his  speech  to  the  haughty  Queen 
Bess: 

"  The  Spaniard,"  quoth  he,  "  with  inveterate 
spleen 

Has  presum'd  to  attack  you,  a  poor  virgin  queen  ; 

But  your  majesty's  courage  has  made  it  appear 

That  the  don  had  ta'eu  the  wrong  sow  by  the 
ear." 


A  Court  Audience. 

Old  South,  a  witty  churchman  reckon'd, 
Was  preaching  once  to  Charles  the  Second; 
But  much  too  serious  for  a  court,  - 
Who  at  all  preaching  made  a  sport. 
He  soon  perceiv'd  his  audience  nod. 
Deaf  to  the  zealous  man  of  God. 
The  doctor  stopp'd,  began  to  call, 
"  Pray  wake  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale : 
My  lord  !  why  'tis  a  monstrous  thing! 
You  snore  so  loud  vou'll  wake  the  king," 
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On  a  Dispute  between  Dr.  Ratcliffc  and  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller. 

Sir  Godfrey  and  Radclifie  had  one  com- 
mon tvav 

Into  one  common  garden — and  each  had  a  key. 

Quoth  Kneller,   "  I'll   certainly   stop  up  that 
door. 

If  ever  I  find  it  unlock'd  any  more." 

"  Your    threats,"  replies  Radcliffe,  *'  disturh 
not  my  ease ; 

And  &o  yon  don't  paint  it,  e'en  do  what  you 
please." 
You're  smart,"  rejoins    Kneller ;  "  but  say 
what  vou  will: 

I'll  take  any  thing  from  you — but  potion  or  pill." 


The  Empty  Gun. 
As  Dick  and  Tom  in  fierce  dispute  engage, 
And  face  to  face  ihe  noisy  contest  wage; 
"  Don't  cock  your  chin  at  me,"  Dick  smartly 

cries. 
"Fear  not — his  head's  not  ckargd?  a  friend  re- 
plies. 


To 


-,  Esq.  Antiquary  and  F.  R.S. 


Give  me  the  thing  that's  pretty,  odd,  and 
new  : 
All  ugly,  old,  odd  things — I  leave  to  you. 


On  erecting  a  Monument  to  Shakspeare,  under 
the  Direction  of  Mr.  Pope,  Lord  Burling- 
ton, (Sfc. 

To  mark  her  Shakspeare's  worth,  and  Bri- 
tain's love, 
Let  Pope  design,  and  Burlington  approve: 
Superfluous  care!   When  distant    times  shall 

view 
This  tomb  grown  old — his  works  shall  still  be 
new. 


On  Mr.  Nash's  Picture  at  full  Length,  hetween 
the  Busts  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Mr.  Pope, 
at  Bath.  Chesterfield. 

The  old  Egyptians  hid  their  wit 

In  hieroglyphic  dress, 
To  give  men  rwins  in  search  of  it, 

And  please  themselves  with  guess. 

Moderns,  to  hit  the.  self-same  path, 

And  exercis.c  their  parts, 
Place  figures  in  a  mom  at  Bath  : 

Forgive  them,  God  of  arts! 

Newton,  if  I  can  judge  aright, 

All  Wisdom  does  express; 
His  knowledge  gives  mankind  delight, 

Adds  to  their  happiness. 

Pope  is  the  emblem  of  true  Wit, 

The  sunshine  of  the  mind  ; 
Read  o'er  his  works  in  search  of  it, 

You'll  endless  pleasure  find. 


Nash  represents  man  in  the  mass, 
Made  up  of  \\  rpng  and  right ; 

Sometimes  a  king,  sometimes  an  ass, 
Now  blunt,  and  now  polite. 

The  picture  placed  the  busts  between, 
Adds  to  the  thought  much  strength; 

Wisdom  and  Wil  are  little  seen, 
But  Folly's  at  full  length. 


The  following  Lines  were  handed  up  to  a  leau- 
t  ful  young  Lady  who  ivas  attending  the  Trial 
of  Criminals  at  the  Assizes  in  Surry. 

Whilst  petty  offences  and  felonies  smart, 
Is  there  no  jurisdiction  for  stealing  one's  heart? 
You,  fair  (me,  will  smile,  and  cry,  "  Laws,  I 
defy  you  ;"  [you : 

Assur'd  that  no  peers  can  be  summon'd  to  try 
But  think  not  that  paltry  defence  will  secure  yc  ; 
For  the  muses  and  graces  will  just  make  a  jury. 


The  Dropsical  Man.         Taylor. 

A  jolly,  brave  toper,  who  could  not  for- 
bear, 
Though  his  life  was  in  danger,   old  port  and 

stale  beer,  [drink  on, 

Gave  the  doctors  the  hearing — but  still  would 
Till  the  dropsy  had  swell'd  him  as  big  as  a  tun  ; 
The  more  he    took  physic  the  worse  still  he 

grew, 
And  tapping  was  now  the  last  thing  he  could  do. 
Affairs  at  this  crisis,  and  doctors  come  down, 
He  began  to  consider — so  sent  for  his  son. 
Tom,  see  by  what  courses  I've  sborten'd  my  life, 
I'm  leaving  the  world  ere  I'm  forty  and  five; 
More  than  probable  'tis,  that  in  twenty-four 

hours 
This  manor,   this  house,  and  estate,   will    be 

yours ; 
My  early  excesses  may  teach  you  this  truth, 
That  'tis  working  for  death  to  drink  hard  in 

one's  youth. 
Says  Tom  (who's  a  lad  of  a  generous  spirit, 
And  not  like  young  rakes,  who' re  in  haste  to 

inherit) 
Sir,  don't  he  dishearten'd;  although  it  be  true, 
Th'  operation  is  painful,  and  hazardous  too, 
Tis  no  more  than  what  many  a  man  has  gone 

through. 
And  then,  as  for  years,  you  may  yet  be  call'd 

young, 
Your  life  after  this  may  be  happy  and  long. 
Don't  flatter  me,  Tom,  was  the  father's  reply, 
With  a  jest  in  his  mouth,  and  a  tear  in  his  eye  : 
Too  well,     by  experience,  my    vessels,    thou 
,         kuow'st,  [ghost. 

No  sooner  are  tapp'd,  but   they   give  up  the 


EPIGRAMS/rom  MARTIAL. 

To  James  Harris,  i'.vy. 
Martial,  Book  iv.  Ep.  87- 
Wouldst  thou,  by  Attic  taste  improv'tl, 
By  all  be  read,  by  all  be  lov'd, 


To 
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To  learned  Harris'  curious  eye, 

By  me  advis'd,  dear  Muse,  applv  : 

In  him  the  perfect  judge  you  II  find, 

In  him  the  candid  friend,  and  kind. 

If  he  repeats,  if  he  approves, 

If  he  the  laughing  muscles  moves, 

Thou  nor  the  critic's  sneer  shah  mind, 

Nor  be  to  piei  or  trunks  consign'd. 

If  he  condemns,  away  you  fly, 

And  mount  in  paper-kites  the  sky, 

Or  dead  'mongst  Grub-street's  records  lie. 

Book  i.  Ep.  11. 
Curmudgeon  the  rich  widow  courts ; 
Nor  lovely  she,  nor  made  for  sports ; 
'Tis  to  Curmudgeon  charm  enough, 
That  she  has  got  a  church-yard  cough. 

Book  i.  Ep.  14. 

When  Arria  from  her  wounded  side 
To  Pectus  gave  the  reeking  steel, 
I  feel  not  what  I've  done,  she  cried; 
What  Partus  is  to  do,  I  feel. 

Book  iii.  Ep.  43. 
Before  a  swan,  behind  a  crow, 
Such  self-deceit  ne'er  did  I  know. 
Ah!  cease  your  arts — Death  knows  you're  grey, 
And  spite  of  all  will  keep  his  day. 

Book  iv.  Ep.  78. 
With  lace  bedizen'd  comes  the  man, 
And  I  must  dine  with  Lady  Anne. 
A  silver  service  loads  the  board, 
Of  eatables  a  slender  hoard. 
"  Your  pride  and  not  your  victuals  spare  ; 
I  came  to  dine,  and  not  to  stare." 

Book  vii.  Ep.  75. 
When  dukes  in  town  ask  thee  to  dine, 
To  rule  their  roast,  and  smack  their  wine; 
Or  take  thee  to  their  country  seat, 
To  mark  their  dogs,  and  bless  their  meat ; 

■,  dream  not  on  preferment  soon : 

Thou'rt  not  their  friend,  but  their  buffoon. 

Book  viii.  Ep.  35. 
Alike  in  temper  and  in  life, 
A  drunken  husband,  sottish  wife. 
She  a  scold,  a  bully  he — 
The  de\  il's  in  't  they  don't  agree. 

Book  xii.  Ep.  23. 
Your  teeth  from   Hemmet,  and  your  hair 
from  Bolney — 
Was  not  an  eye  too  to  be  had  for  money  ? 

Book  xii.  Ep.  30. 
Ned  is  a  sober  fellow,  they  pretend  : 
Such  would  I   have    my  coachman,    not   my 
friend. 

Book  xii.  Ep.  103. 
You  sell  your  wife's  rich  jewels,  lace,  and 
clothes ; 
The  price  once  paid,  away  the  purchase  goes : 
But  sne  a  better  bargain  proves,  I'm  told ; 
Still  sold  returns,  and  still  is  to  be  sold. 


Book  i.  Ep.  40. 
Is  there  t'  enrol  amongst  the  friendly  few. 
Whose  names  pure  faith  and  ancient  fame  re- 
new ; 
Is  there,  enrich'd  with  virtue's  honest  store, 
Deep  vers'd  in  I.atian  and  Athenian  lore; 
Is  there,  who  right  maintains,  and  truth  pur- 
sues, 
Nor  knows  a  wish  that  heaven  can  refuse? 
Is  there,  who  can  on  his  great  self  depend? 
Now  let  me  die,  but  Harris  is  this  friend. 

Book  ii.  Ep.  80. 
When  Fannius  should  have  'scaped  his  foe, 

His  own  hands  stopp'd  his  breath  : 
And  was't  not  madness,  I  would  know, 
By  dying  to  scape  death  ? 

The  same. 
Himself  he  slew,  when  he  the  foe  would 
fly; 
What  madness  this — for  fear  of  death  to  die! 
Book  x.  Ep.  78. 
Varus  did  lately  me  to  supper  call ; 
The  furniture  was  large,  the  feast  but  small ;  ' 
The  tables  spread  with  plate,  not  meat ;  they  put 
Much  to  accost  the  eye,  nought  for  the  gut. 
We  came  to  feast  our  bellies,  not  our  eyes  ; 
Pray  take  away  your  gold ;  give  us  some  pies. 
Book  i.  Ep.  16. 
Thou,  whom  (if  faith  or  honor  recommends 
A  friend)  I  rank  amongst  my  dearest  friends, 
Remember  you  are  now  almost  threescore ; 
Few  days  of  life  remain,  if  any  more  : 
Defer  not  what  no  future  time  insures  ; 
And  only  what  is  past,  esteem  that  yours. 
Successive  cares  and  troubles  for  you  stay; 
Pleasure  not  so;  it  nimbly  fleets  away; 
Then  seize  it  fast:  embrace  it  ere  it  flies; 
In  the  embrace  it  vanishes  and  dies. 
"  I'll  live  to-morrow,"  will  a  wise  man  say? 
To-morrow  is  too  late — then  live  to-day. 


From  Martial,  literally  translated. 
A  landlord  at  Bath  put  upon  me  a  queer 
hum  :  \niere  rum*. 

I  ask'd  him  for  punch,  and  the  dog  gave  me 
Book  ii.  Ep.  41 . 
Yes  ;   I  submit,  my  lord;  you've  gain'd  your 
end :  [friend. 

I'm  now  your  slave — that  would  have  been  your 
I'll  bow,  I'll  cringe,  be  supple  as  your  glove — 
Respect,  adore  you — every  thing,  but  love. 

Book  viii.  Ep.  10. 
Hal  says  he's  poor,  in  hopes  You'll  say  he's  not ; 
But   take  his  word  for't:    Hal's  not  worth  a 
groat. 

Book  i.  Ep.  13. 

When  from  her  breast  chaste  Arria  snatch'd 

the  sword, 
And  gave  the  deathful  weapon  to  her  lord  ; 
My  wound,  she  said,   believe   me,   does    not 

smart, 
But  thine  alone,  my  Paetus,  pains  my  heart. 


*  Menun  Is  not  translated  at  all. 
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Book  ix.  Ep.  82. 
My  works  the  reader  and  the  hearer  praise; 
They're  incorreet,  a  brother-j*>et  says  :      , 
But  let  him  rod ;  for  when  I  rive  a  feast, 
Am  I  to  please  the  cook,  or  please  the  guest  ? 
Book  i.  Ep.  34. 

Her  father  dead,  alone  no  grief  she  knows ; 
Til'  obedient  tear  at  e\"ry\isit  Bows. 
No  mourner  he  who  must  by  praise  be  feed ; 
But  he  who  mourns  in  secret,  mourns  indeed! 
Book  i.  Ep.  3§. 
The  verseSj  friend,  which  thou  hast  read,  are 
mine; 
But,  as  thou  read'st  them,  they  may  pass  for 
thine. 

Book  ii.  Ep.  3. 
You  say,  you  nothing  owe;  and  so  I  say: 
Hcoiilv  owes,  who  something  has  to  pay. 
Book  ii.  Ep.  58. 
You're   fine,   and  ridicule  my  thread-bare 
gown : 
Thread-bare  indeed  it  is ;  but  'tis  my  own. 


I  dropp'd  a  thing  in  verse,  without  a  name; 
I  fell  no  censure,  and  I  gain'd  no  fame : 
The  public  saw  the  bastard  in  the  cradle, 
But  ne'er  inguir'd  :  so  left  it  to  the  beadle. 
A  certain  nobleman  takes  up  ;he  child; 
The  real  father  lay  perdue,  and  smil'd. 
The  public  now  enlarges  ev'rv  grace: 
\\  hat  shining  eyes  it  has  !  how  fair  a  face! 
Of  parts  what  symmetry  !  what  strength  divine  ! 
The  noble  brat  is  sure  of  Pelops'  line. 


The  Mistake. 


Taylor. 


A  can- .vox- ball,  one  bloody  day, 
Took  a  poor  sailor's  leg  away; 
.And,  as  on  comrade's  back  he  made  off, 
A  second  fairly  took  his  head  off. 
The  feOowj  on  this  odd  emergence, 
Carries  him  pick-back  to  the  surgeon's. 

Z ds  !  cries  the  doctor,  are  you  drunk, 

To  bring  me  here  a  headless  trunk? 
A  h  ing  dog  !  cries  Jack — he  said 
His  leg  was  off,  and  not  his  head. 


An  Lpitapli  to  the  Memory  of  Lucy  Lyttclton. 
Made  to  engage  all  hearts,  and  charm  all 

Tho'  meek,  magnanimous;  tho'  witty,  wise ; 
Polite  as  all  her  life  in  courts  had  been, 
Yet  good  as  she  the  world  had  never  seen  ; 
The  noble  fire  of  an  exalted  mind, 
With  gentle  female  tenderness  combin'd  , 

ecli  was  the  melodious  voice  of  Love; 
Ikr  song  the  warbling  of  the  vernal  gn 
Her  eloquence  was  sweeter  than  her  sonjr, 
Soft  as  her  heart,  and  as  her  reason  stroii/: 
Her  form  each  beauty  of  her  mind  esprew'dj 
Her  mind  was  \irtue  by  the  graces  dress'd. 


Epitaph  on  Miss  Stanley.        Thomson. 

Herb,  Stanley  !    rest,    escap'd  this  mortal 
strife, 
Above  the  joys,  beyond  the  woes  of  life. 
Fierce  pan-    no  more  thy  lively  heauty  stain, 
And  sternly  try  thee  with  a  year  of  pain  : 
No  more  sweet  patience,  feigning  oft  relief, 
Lights  th\  sich  eye,  to  cheat  a  parent's  grief: 
\\  itii  tender  art  to  save  her  anxious  groan, 
No  more  thy  bosom  presses  down  its  own  : 
Now  well-earu'd  peace  is  thine,  and  bliss  sin- 
cere ; 
Ours  be  the  lenient,  not  unpleasing  tear ! 

O!  born  to  bloom,  then  sink  beneath  the 
storm, 
To  show  us  Virtue  in  her  fairest  form; 
To  show  us  artless  Reason's  moral  reign, 
What  boastful  Science  arrogates  in  vain  ; 
Th1  obedient  passions,  knowing  each  their  part, 
Calm  light  the.  head,  and  Harmony  the  heart  ! 

Yes,  we  must  follow  soon,  will  glad  obey, 
When  a  few  suns  have  roll'd  their  cares  away  ; 
Tir'd  with  vain  life,  will  close  the  willing  eye  j 
'Tis  the  great  birthright  of  mankind  to  die. 
Blest  be  the  bark  that  wafts  us  to  the  shore 
Where    death-divided    friends   shall    part    no 

more ! 
To  join  thee  there,  here  with  thy  dust  repose, 
Is  all  the  hope  thy  hapless  mother  knows. 


To  At os set. 
I  lov'd  thee  beautiful  and  kind, 

And  plighted  an  eternal  vow ; 
So  alter'd  are  thy  face  and  mind, 

'Twere  perjury  to  love  thee  now. 


To  Corinna. 


Since  first  you  knew  my  am'rous  smart, 
Each  day  augments  your  proud  disdain; 

'Twaa  then  enough  to  break  my  heart, 

And  now,  thank  Heaven !  to  break  my  chain 

Cease  thou  scorner,  cease  to  shun  me! 

Now  let  love  and  hatred  cease  ! 
Half  that  rigour  had  undone  me, 

All  that  rigour  gives  me  peace. 


My  heart  still  hovering  round  about  you, 
'         light  I  could  not  live  without  you  : 
Now  we  have  liv'd  ihree  months  asunder, 
How  I  liv'd  with  vou  is  the  wonder. 


Dialogue  between  an  old  Incumbent  and  the 
Pi i  on  promised  the  next  Presentation. 
I'm  glad  to  gee  you  well. — O  faithless  breath  ! 
What, 'glad  to  see  me  well,  and  wish  my  death  ! 
No  more,  replies  the  youth,  Sir,  (His misgiving: 
I  wish  not  for  your  death,  but  for  your  living. 

'Mo 
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To  Chloe. 

I  SWORE  I  lov'd,  and  you  believ'd, 
Vet,  trust  me,  we  were  both  deceiv'd  ; 

Though  all  I  swore  was  true. 
I  lo\  (1  one  gen'rous,  good,  and  kind, 
A  form  created  in  my  mind  ; 

And  thought  that  form  was  you. 


On  one  who  first  almted,  and  (hen  made  Love 
to  a  Lady. 

Foul with  graceless  verse 

The  noble dar'd  asperse  : 

But  when  he  saw  her  well  bespat  ter'd, 
Her  reputation  stain' d  and  tatter' d ; 
He  gaaed,  and  loved  the  hideous  elf, 
She  look'd  so  very  like  himself. 
True  sung  the  bard  well-known  to  fame*, 
Self-love  and  social  are  the  same. 


To  a  Lady  who  drew  the  Pins  from  her  Bonnet 

in  a  Thunder  Storm. 
Cease,  Eliza,  thv  locks  to  despoil, 

Xor  remove  the  bright  steel  from  thy  hair ; 
For  fruitless  and  fond  is  the  toil, 

Since  Nature  has  made  thee  so  fair. 
While  the  rose  on  thy  check  shall  remain, 

And  thine  eve  so  bewitchingly  shine, 
Thy  endeavour  must  still  be  in  vain, 

For  attraction  will  always  be  thine. 


She  who  in  secret  yields  her  heart, 
Again  may  claim  it  from  her  lover; 

But  she  who  plays  the  trifler's  part, 
Can  ne'er  her  squander d  fame  recover. 

Then  grant  the  boon  for  which  I  pray ; 

Tis  better  lend  than  throw  away. 


We  thought  you  without  titles  great, 
And  wealthy  with  a  small  estate; 
While  by  your  humble  self  alone 
You  seem'd  unrated  and  unknown. 
But  now  on  fortune's  swelling  tide 
High  borne  in  all  the  pomp  of  pride, 
Of  grandeur  vain,  and  fond  of  pelf, 
'Tis  plain,  my  lord,  you  knew  yourself. 


Tom  thought  a  wild  profusion  great, 
And  therefore  spent  his  whole  estate  : 
Will  thinks  the  wealthy  are  ador'd, 
And  gleans  what  misers  blush  to  hoard: 
Their  passions  merit  fate  the  same, 
They  thirst  and  starve  alike  for  fame. 


To  Clarissa. 


Why  like  a  tyrant  wirt  thou  reign, 

When  thou  may'st  rule  the  willing  mind? 

Can  the  poor  pride  of  giving  pain 
Repay  the  joys  that  wait  the  kind? 

*  Mr.  Pope. 


I  curse  my  fond  enduring  heart, 

Which,  scorn'd,  presumes  not  to  be  free  : 

Condemn' d  to  fcel  a  double  smart; 
To  hate  myself,  and  burn  for  thee. 

On  Shakspearc'  s  Monument  at  Stratford  upon 
Avon.  Seward. 

Great  Homer's  birth  seven  rival  cities  claim, 
Too  mighty  such  monopoly  of  fame. 
Yet  not  to  birth  alone  did  Homer  owe 
His  wond'rous  worth  :  what  Egypt  could  bestow, 
With  all  the  schools  of  Greece  and  Asia  join'd, 
Enlarg'd  th'  immense  expansion  of  his  mind. 
Nor  yet  unrivald  the  Mteonian  strain  : 
The  British  Eaglet  and  the  Mantuan  Swan 
Tow'r  equal  heights.     But  happier  Stratford, 

thou, 
With  incontested  laurels  deck  thy  brow  : 
Thy  bard  was  thine  unschool'd,  and  from  thee 

brought 
More  than  all  Egypt,  Greece,  or  Asia,  taught. 
Not  Homer's  self  such  matchless  honors  won; 
The  Greek  has  rivals,  but  thy  Shakspeare  none. 


A  Sonnet.    Imitated  from  the  Spanish  of  Lopez 
de  Vega:  Menagiana,  torn.  iv*.  p.  176. 

Edwards. 

Capricious    Wray  a   sonnet    needs   must 
have ; 
I  ne'er  was  so  put  to  't  before? — a  sonnet! 

Why,  fourteen  verses  must  be  spent  upon  it: 
'Tis  good   howe'er  t'have   conquer'd   the   first 

stave. 
Yet  I  shall  ne'er  find  rhymes  enough  by  half, 
Said  I ;  and  found  myself  i'  the  midst  o'  the 

second : 
If  twice  four  verses  were  but  fairly  reckon'd, 
I  should  turn  back  on  the  hardest  part  and 

laugh. 
Thus  far  with  good  success  I  think  I've  scrib- 
bled, 
And  of  the  twice  seven  lines  have  clean  got 
o'er  ten. 
Courage !  another  '11  finish  the  first  triplet. 
Thanks  to  thee,  muse,   my  work  begins  to 
shorten. 
There's  thirteen  lines  got  thro',  driblet  by  driblet : 
'Tis  done!  count  how  you  will,   I  warr'nt 
there's  fourteen. 


Ox  pollard  oak,  hollow  at  heart, 
Tremendous  lightning;  darted  : 

Tremble  at  God's  avenging  dart, 
O  all  ye  hollow-hearted ! 


JJliy  the  Universities  abound  in  Learning. 

No  wonder  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  pro- 
found, 
In  learning  and  science  so  greatly  abound  ; 
When  all  carry  thither  a  little  each  day, 
And  we  meet  yvith  so  few  who  bring  any  away 
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As  Quin  and  Foot-c 
One  day  walk'd  out 

To  view  the  country  round, 
In  merry  mood 
Thev  matting  stood 

Hard  by  the  village- pound. 

Fonte  from  his  poke 
A  shilling  took. 

And  said,  I'll  bet  a  penny, 
1  p  a  short  space, 
Within  this  place, 

I'll  make  this  piece  a  guinea 

Upon  the  ground, 
\Y  ithin  the  pound, 

The  shilling  soon  was  thrown  : 
Behold,  says  Foote, 
The  thing's  made  out, 

For  there  is  one  pound  one. 

I  wonder  not, 

Savs  Quin,  that  thought 

Should  in  vour  head  be  found, 
Since  that's  the  way 
Your  debts  yon  pay — 

One  shilling  in  the  pound. 


On  a  Statue  of  Apollo  crowning  Merit. 
Merit,  if  thou' rt  blest  with  riches, 
For  God's  sake  buy  a  pair  of  breeches, 
And  she  them  to  thy  naked  brother, 
For  one  p;ood  turn  deserves  another. 


O  let  me  die  in  peace!  Eumencs  cried 
To  a  hard  creditor  at  his  bed-side. 
How!  die!  roar'dGripus;  thus  your  debts  evade! 
No,  no,  Sir,  you  shan't  die  till  I  am  paid. 


The  gownman   stopp'd,  and,  turning,  sternly 

said — 
I  doubt,  my  lad,  you're  far  worse  taught  than 

ted!' 
Why,  ay !   says  Tom,  still  jogging  on,  that's 

true : 
Thank  God !  he  feeds  me ;  but  I'm  taught  by 

you. 


On  Sleep. 
Although  soft  sleep  death's  sad  resemblance 

wears, 
Still  do  I  wish  him  on  my  couch  to  lie. 
Come,  balmy  sleep;  for  sweetly  it  appears, 
Thus  without  life  to  live,  thus  without  death 
to  die. 


Upon*  some  hasty  errand  Tom  was  sent, 
And  met  his  parish-curate  as  he  went ; 
But,  just  like  what  lie  was,  a  sorry  clown, 
I;  seems  he  pass'd  him  with  a  co\er'd  crown. 


Epitaph  on  a  certain  Miser. 
Here  lies  one  who  for  med'eincs  would  no* 
give 
A  little  gold,  and  so  his  life  he  lost: 
I  fancy  now  he'd  wish  again  to  live, 

Could  he  but  guess  how  much  his  funeral 
cost. 


On  a  lad  Singer. 
When  «crccch-owls  screek,  their  note  por- 
tends 
To  foolish  mortals  death  of  friends  : 
But  when  Corvina  strains  her  throat, 
Ex  en  screech-owls  sicken  at  the  note. 


On  Captain  Grcnvillc.    Lord  Lyttelton. 

Ye  weeping  muses,  graces,  virtues,  tell, 
If,  since  your  all-accomplish'd  Sidney  fell, 
You,  or  afflicted  Britain,  e'er  deplor'd 
A  loss  like  that  these  plaintive  lays  record  ! 
Such  spotless  honor;  such  ingenuous  truth  ; 
Such  npen'd  wisdom  in  the  bloom  of  youth ! 
So  mild,  so  gentle,  so  compos'd  a  mind, 
To  such  heroic  warmth  and  courage  join'd ! 
He  too  like  Sidney,  nurs'd  in  Learning's  arms, 
For  nobler  war  forsook  her  softer  charms : 
Like  him,  possess'd  of  every  pleasing  art, 
The  secret  wish  of  every  female  heart; 
Like  him,  cut  off  in  youthful  glory's  pride, 
He  unrepining  for  his  country  died. 


Designed  for   the  Monument  of  Sir  Isaac 

Newton. 
More  than  his  name  were  less — 'twould  seem 
to  fear 
He  who  increased  Heaven's  fame,  could  want 

it  here. 
Yes — when  the  sun  he  lighted  up  shall  fade, 
And  all  the  world  he  found  at  first  decay'd; 
Then  void  and  waste,  eternity  shall  lie, 
And  Time  and  Newton's  name  together  die! 


Upon  a  young  Gentleman  refusing  to  ivallc  with 
the  Author  in  the  Park,  because  he  was  not 
dressed  well.  Garrick. 

Friend  Col  and  I,  both  full  of  whim, 
To  shun  each  other  oft  agree; 

For  I'm  not  beau  enough  for  him, 
And  he's  too  much  a  beau  for  me. 

Then  let  us  from  each  other  fly, 
And  arm  in  arm  no  more  appear; 

That  I  may  ne'er  offend  your  eye, 
That  you  may  ne'er  offend  my  ear. 

On  Mr.  Quin.     Garrick. 
Says  Epicure  Q.iin,  Should  the  devil  in  hell 

In  fishing  for  men  take  delight, 
His  hook  bait  with  ven'son,  I  love  it  so  well, 
Indeed  I  am  sure  I  should  bite. 

Extempore, 
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Extempore,    on  hearing  u   certain    impertinent 
Address  in  the  Newspapers.     By  Garrick, 
Thomson,  isfc. 
Thou  essence  of  dock,  of  valerian,  and  silt, 

At  once  the  disgrace  and  the  pest  of  this  age, 
The  worst  that  we  wish  thee,   tor  all  thy  bad 

crimes, 
Is  to  take  thy  own  physic,  and  read  thy  own 

rhymes. 

Answer  to  the  Junto. 
Their  wish  must  be  in  form  revers'd, 

To  suit  the  doctor's  crimes, 
For,  if  he  takes  his  physic  first, 

Hell  never  read  his  rhymes. 

Dr.  Hill's  Reply  to  the  Junto's  Epigram. 
Ye  desperate  junto,  ye  great  or  ye  small, 
Who  combat  dukes,  doctors,  the  deuce,  and 

'em  all ! 
Whether  gentlemen,   scribblers,    or   poets   in 

jail, 
Your  impertinent  curses  shall  never  prevail: 
I'll  take  neither  sage,  dock,  nor  balsam  of  honey ; 
Do  you  take  the  physic,  and  I'll  take  the  money. 


Written  soon  after  Dr.  Hill's  Farce,  called  the 
Rout,  teas  acted.  Garrick. 

For  physic  and  farces 
His  equal  there  scarce  is; 
His  farces  are  physic, 
His  physic  a  farce  is, 


To  Dr.  Hill,  upon  his  Petition  of  the  Letter  I 
to  Mr.  Garrick.  Garrick. 

If  'tis  true,  as  you  say,  that  I've  injur'd  a 

letter, 
I'll  change  my  note  soon,  and  I  hope  for  the 

better ; 
May  the  right  use  of  letters,  as  well  as  ef  men, 
Hereafter  be  fixed  by  the  tongue  and  the  pen ; 
Most  devoutly  I  wish  they  both  had  their  due, 
And  that  /  may  be  never  mistaken  for  U. 


Colloquial  Epigram.*     Garrick. 
Wilmot. 
You  should  call  at  his  house,  or  should  send 
him  a  card, 
Can  Garrick  alone  be  so  cold?    v 


Garrick. 

Shall  1,  a  poor  player,  and  still  poorer  bard, 
Shall  folly  with  Camden  make  bold? 

What  joy  can  I  give  him,  dear  Wilmot,  declare : 
Promotion  no  honors  can  bring ; 

To  him  the  Great  Seals  arc  but  labor  and  care: 
Wish  joy  to  your  country  and  king. 


To  the  Author  of  the  Farmer's  Letters,  which 

were  written  in    Ireland  in   the  year  of  the 
"Rebellion,  by  Henry  Brooke,  Esq.     1745. 

Garrick. 

O   thou,    whose   artless,    free-born   genius 
charms, 
Whose  rustic  zeal  each  patriot  bosom  warms; 
Pursue  the  glorious  task,  the  pleasing  toil, 
Forsake  the  field,  and  till  a  nobler  soil; 
Extend  the  farmer's  care  to  human  kind, 
Manure  the  heart,  and  cultivate  the  mind: 
There  plant  religion,  reason,  freedom,  truth, 
And  sow  the  seeds  of  virtue  in  our  youth  : 
Let  no  rank  weeds  corrupt  or  brambles  choke; 
And  shake  the  vermin  from  the  British  oak : 
From  northern  blasts  protect  the  vernal  bloom, 
And  guard   our  pastures   from  the  wolves  of 

Rome: 
On  Britain's  liberty  ingraft  thy  name, 
And  reap  the  harvest  of  immortal  fame  ! 


Upon  a  Lady's  Embroidery.     Garrick. 
Arachnb  once,  as  poets  tell, 

A  goddess  at  her  art  defied ; 
But  soon  the  daring  mortal  fell 

The  hapless  victim  of  her  pride. 
O  then  beware  Arachne's  fate  ! 

Be  prudent,  Chloe,  and  submit: 
For  vou'll  more  surely  feel  her  hate, 

Who  rival  both  her  art  and  wit. 


Death  and  the  Doctor.     Occasioned  ly  a  Phy- 
sicians lampooning  a  Friend  oj'  the  Author. 

Garrick. 

As  Doctor musing  sat, 

Death  saw,  and  came  without  delay; 

Enters  the  room,  begins  the  chat, 

With  "  Doctor,  why  so  thoughtful,  pray?" 

The  Doctor  started  from  his  place, 
But  soon  they  more  familiar  grew  ; 

And  then  he  told  his  piteous  case, 

How  trade  was  low,  and  friends  were  few. 

"  Away  with  fear,"  the  phantom  said, 
As  soon  as  he  had  heard  his  tale : 

"  Take  my  advice,  and  mend  your  trade: 
We  both  are  losers  if  you  fail. 

Go  write,  your  wit  in  satire  show, 
No  matter  whether  smart  or  true ; 

Call names,  the  greatest  foe 

To  dullness,  folly,  pride,  and  you. 

Then  copies  spread,  there  lies  the  trick, 
Among  your  friends  be  sure  you  send  'em  ; 

For  all  who  read  will  soon  grow  sick; 

And,  when  you're  call'd  upon,  attend  'em. 


*  Soon  after  the  promotion  of  Lord  Camden  to  the  Seals,  Mr.  Wilmot,  his  Lordship's  purse-bearer,  called  at 
Hampton  ;  where  learning  that  Mr.  Garrick  had  not  yet  paid  his  congratulatory  compliments,  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  two  gentlemen  furnished  Mr.  Garrick  with  the  subject  of  the  Epigram;  in  which  with  admirable  address 
cm  English  Roscius  has  turned  an  imputed  neglect  into  a  very  elegant  panegyric  on  that  truly  pauiode  nobleman. 

Thus 
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Thus  trade  increasing  bv  degrees, 

Doctor  we  both  shall  have  our  ends; 

For  von  are  sure  to  have  your  fees, 
Afid  1  MO  sure  to  have  your  friends." 


Upon  a  certain  Lord's  giving  some  Thousand 
Pounds  for  a  House.     Garrick. 

So  many  thousands  for  a  house, 
For  you,  of  all  the  world,  Lord  Mouse! 
A  little  house  would  best  accord 
With  you,  my  wry  little  lord; 
And  then  exactly  match'd  would  be 
Your  house  and  hospitality. 


Upon  seeing  Mr.  Taylor  s  Pictures  of  Bath, 
and  hearing  a  Connoisseur  dec/. ire  that  "they 
tcere  finely  painted  for  a  Gentleman." 

Garrick. 

Tell  me  the  meaning;,  you  who  can, 
Of  "  finely  for  a  gentleman !" 
Is  genius,  rarest  gift  of  Heaven, 
To  the  hired  artist  only  given? 
Or,  like  the  Catholic  salvation, 
Paled  in  for  any  class  or  station? 
I-  it  bound  prentice  to  the  trade, 
Which  works,  and  as  it  works  is  paid? 
Is  there  no  skill  to  build,  invent, 
Unless  in.-pir'd  bvfiee  per  cent.  ? 
And  shah  thou,  Taylor,  paint  in  yain, 
Unless  inipell'd  by  hopes  of  gain? 
Be  wise,  my  friend,  and  take  thy  fee, 
That  Claude  Lorraine  may  yield  to  thee. 


Tom  Fool  to  Mr.  Hoskins,  his  Counsellor  and 
Friend.  Garrick. 

On  your  care  must  depend  the  success  of  my 

suit, 
The  possession  I  mean  of  the  house  in  dispute; 
Consider,  mv  friend,  an  attorney's  my  foe, 
The  worst  of  his  tribe,  and  the  best  is  so-so. 
O  let  not  his  quiddits  and  quirks  of  the  law, 
O  let  not  this  harpy,  your  poor  client  claw! 
In  law,  as  in  life,  I  know  well  'tis  a  rule, 
That  a  knave  should  be  ever  too  hard  for  a  fool: 
To  this  rule  one  exception  your  client  implores, 
That  the  fool  may  for  once  beat  the  knave  out  of 

doors. 


From  the  Spunish.         Garrick. 

For  me  my  fair  a  wreath  has  wove, 
Where  rival  flow'rs  in  union  meet ; 

As  oft  she  kiss'd  the  gift  of  love, 

Her  breath  gave  sweetness  to  the  sweet. 


A  bee  within  a  damask  rose 

Had  crept,  the  nectar  d  dew  to  sip; 
But  lesser  sweets  the  thief  foregoes, 

And  fixes  on  Louisa's  lip; 
Where  tasting  all  the  bloom  of  spring. 

Waked  by  the  ripening  breath  of  May, 
Tlf  ungrateful  spoiler  left  his  sting, 

And  with  the  honey  flew  away. 


An  Epitaph  upon  the  cei-  hated  Claudius  Phi- 
lips,* Musician,  who  died  veru  poor. 

Garrick. 

Philips,   whose  touch    harmonious    could 
remove 
The  pangs  of  guilty  pow'r  and  hapless  love,' 
Rest  here,  distressed  by  poverty  no  more, 
Mere  find  that  calm  thou  gav'st  so  oft  before; 
Sleep  undisturb'd  within  this  peaceful  shrine, 
Till  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine. 


Epitaph  on    William   Hogarth  f,   in  Ghiswidk 

Church-Yard.  Garrick. 

Farewell,  great  painter  of  mankind, 

Who  reach'd  the  noblest  point  of  art ; 
Whose  uiclur'd  morals  charm  the  mind, 

And  through  the  eye  correct  the  heart ! 
If  genius  fire  thee,  reader,  stay; 

If  nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear  : — 
If  neither  move  thee,  turn  away, 

For  Hogarth's  honour'd  dust  lies  here. 


Epitaph  on  James  Quia  J,  in  Bath  Cathedral. 

Garrick. 
That  tongue,  which  set  the  table  in  a  roar, 
And  charm'd  the  public  ear,  is  heard  no  more  : 
Clos'd  are  those  eyes,  the  harbingers  of  wit, 
Which  spoke,  before  the  tongue,  what  Shak- 

spcare  writ.  v 

Cold  are  those  hands,  which  living  were  stretch'd 

forth, 
At  friendship's  call,  to  succour  modest  worth. 
Here  lies   James  Quin!  Deign,   reader,  to  be 

taught, 
Whate'er  thy  strength  of  body,  force  of  thought, 
In  nature's  happiest  mould  however  cast, 
To  this  complexion  thou  must  come  at  last. 


Epitaph  on  Laurence  Sterne^.     Garrick. 

Shall  pride  n heap  of  sculptur'd  marble  raise, 

Some  worthless,  unmourn'd,  titled  fool  to  praise, 

And  shall  we  not  by  one  poor  giave-store  learn 

Where    genius,    wit,   and  humor,  sleep  with 

Sterne  ? 


*  This  Epitaph  lias  been  ascribed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  but  was  really  written  by  Mr.  Garrick.     See  European  Maga- 
zine, Januaiy,  1785. 

\   IT'  died  October  QG,  lTM.  J  Mr.  Quin  died  January,  1766. 

j  Mr.  Sterne  was  born  at  Clonmtl  in  Ireland,  November  Q4,  17  I3j  and  died  in  London,  March  18,  1768. 
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Epitaph  on  Mr.  Brighten,  who  had  been  Vicar 
of  Eghumfurty-Jicc  Years. 

Garrick. 

Near  half  an  age,  with  every  good  man's 
praise, 
.Among  his  Hock  the  shepherd  p&ss'd  his  days: 
The  friend,  the  comfort  <>i  the  sick  and  poor, 
\\  ant  never  Itnoek'd  unheeded  at  his  door; 
Oft  when  his  doty  calVd,  disease  and  pain 
Strove  to  confine  him,  but  they  strovg  in  vain. 
All  moan  his  death,  his  virtue;  l<mg  they  tried, 
They  knew  not  how  they  lu\'d   him,  till  he 

died. 
Peculiar  blessings  did  his  lifeattend, 
lie  had  no  foe,  and  Camden  was  his  friend. 


Epitaph  on  Paul  Whitehead,  Est/. 
Hbre  lies  a  man  misfortune  could  not  bend; 
Prais'd  as  a  poet,  honor' d  a^  a  friend  : 
Tho'  his  youth  kindled  with  the  love  of  tame, 
Within  his  bosom  glow'd  a  brighter  flame. 
Whene'er  his  friends  with  sharp  affliction  bled, 
And  from  the  wounded  deer  the  herd  was  fled, 
Whitehead  stood  forth — the  healing  balm  ap- 
plied, 
Nor  quitted  their  di-tre^ses — till  he  died. 
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Lines  terittrn  ey  the  re le hafe i  Thomson,  to 
his  Amanda  ;  irith  a- Copy  of  the  Seasons. 

)  ACCEPT,  dear  Nymph!  a  tribute  due 
To  Bact-ed  friend-hip,  and  to  von  : 
Bui  with  it  tike,  what  bfeath'd  the  whole, 
0!  take  to  thine  the  Poet's  -oul ! 

Il  Fancy  here  her  pow'r  displays, 
Or  if  a  heart  exalts  these  lays, 
You  fairest  in  that  fancy  shine, 
And  all  that  heart  is  fondly  thine! 


An  Epigram. 

A  member  of  the  modern  great 
Pass'd  Sawney  with  his  budget ; 

The  peer  was  in  a  car  of  state, 
The  tinker  forced  to  trudge  it. 

But  Sawney  shall  receive  the  praise 
His  Lordship  would  parade  for  : 
One's  debtor  for-his  dapple  greys, 

And  th'  other's  shoes  are  paid  for. 


A  Tribute  by  Mr.  Garrick,  to  the  Memory  of  a 
Character  he  lung  knew  and  respected. 
Epitaph  on  Mr.  Haiard,  Comedian*. 
"  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 
Havard,   from  sorrow    rest  beneath    this 
stone ; 
An  honest  man — belov'd  as  soon  as  known ; 
Howe'er  defective  in  the  mimic  art, 
In  real  life  he  justly  play'd  his  part! 
The  noblest  character  he  acted  well. 
And  heaven  applauded  when  the  curtain  fell. 


Inscription  on  a  Grotto   of  Shells,    at  Crux- 
Easlonf,  the  Work  of  Nine  young  Ladies\. 

Pope. 

Here,  shunning  idleness  at  once  and  praise, 
The  glittering  emblem  of  each  spotless  dame, 
This  radiant  pile  nine  rural  sisters  raise; 
Clear  as  her  soul,  and  shining  as  her  frame  ; 
Beauty  which  nature  only  can  impart, 
And  such  a  polish  as  disgraces  art; 
But  fate  dispos'd  them  in  this  humble  sort, 
And  hid  in  deserts  what  would  charm  a  court. 


Verses  occasioned  ly  seeing  a  Grotto   built  by 
Nine  Sisters.  Herbert. 

So  much  this  building  entertains  my  sight, 
Nought  but  the  builders  can  give  more  delight: 
In  them  the  masterpiece  of  nature's  shown, 
In  this  I  see  art's  masterpiece  in  stone. 
0  Nature,  Nature,  thou  hast  conquer'd  Art ; 
She  charms  the  sight  alone,  but  you  the  heart. 


The  Lawyer  and  his  Client. 

Two  Lawyers,  when  a  knotty  cause  was 
o'er, 

Shook  hands,  and  were  as  good  friends  as  be- 
fore. 

"  Zounds !"  says  the  losing  client,  "  how  come 
yaw 

To  be  such  friends,  who  were  such  foes  just 
naw  ?" 

Thou  fool,  says  one,  we  lawyers,  tho'  so  keen, 

Like  shears,  ne'er  cut  ourselves,  but  what's  be- 
tween. 


Epitaph  on  Mrs.  Ellen  Temple,   late  Wife  of 
Mr.  JohnTemple,  of  Malt  on,  Surgeon. 

By  Mr.  Gentleman. 

Here,  in  just  hope  above  the  stars  to  ri=e, 
The  mortal  part  of  Ellen  Temple  lies, 
In  whom  those  beauties  of  a  spotless  mind, 
Faith  and  good  works,  were  happilv  combin'd; 
A  patient,  careful,  constant,  loving  wife, 
The  foe  of  scandal  and  domestic  strife  : 
The  tender  mother,  undissembling  friend, 
Who  graced  those  virtues  with  a  pious  end  ; 
Who,  still  preserving  an  unblemish'd  name. 
Ne'er  meanly  strove  to  taint  a  neighbour's  fame  : 
Who  play'd, — as,  reader,  thou  shouldst  do — her 

part 
With  inward  peace  and  rectitude  of  heart ; 
Who  Christian-like  resisn'd  her  final  breath. 
And,  dying  free  from  censure,  smil'd  at  death. 

*  He  .lied  20xW  February,  1778.  f  In  the  county  of  Hani-,  the  seat  o[  Edward  Lisle,  Esq. 

t  Miss  Lisles,  daughters  of  Edward  Lisle,  Esq.  and  sister;  to  Di  Lisle. 

E:  igram. 
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Epigram. 

SATfl  a  beau  to  a  lady,   Pray  name   if  you 

can, 
Of  all  vour  acquaintance,  the  handsomest  man. 
The  lady  replied,  If  you'd  have  me  speak  true. 
He's  the  handsomest  man  that's  the  most  unlike 

you. 


On  a  Bowl  of  Punch. 

Whene'er  a  bowl  of  punch  we  make, 
Four  striking  opposites  we  take  ; 
The  strong,  the  small,  the  sharp,  the  sweet, 
Together  mix'd,  most  kindly  meet ; 
And  when  they  happily  unite, 
The  bowl  "  is  pregnant  with  delight." 

In  conversation  thus  we  find, 
That  four  men,  differently  inclin'd  ; 
With  talents  each  distinct,  and  each 
Mark'd  bv  peculiar  pow'rs  of  speech  ; 
With  tempers  too  as  much  the  same 
As  milk  and  verjuice,  frost  and  flame; 
Their  parts  bv  properly  sustaining, 
May  all  prove  highly  entertaining. 


A  Description  of  London. 

Houses,  churches,  mix'd  together, 
Streets  unpleasant  in  all  weather; 
Prisons,  palaces  contiguous, 
Gates,  a  bridge,  the  Thames  irriguous ; 
Gaudy  things  enough  to  tempt  ye, 
Showy  outsides,  insides  empty; 
Bubbles,  trades,  mechanic  arts, 
Coaches,  wheelbarrows,  and  carts; 
Warrants,  bailiffs,  bills  unpaid, 
Lords  of  laundresses  afraid  ; 
Rogues  that  nightly  rob  and  shoot  men, 
Hangmen,  aldermen,  and  footmen ; 
Lawyers,  poets,  priests,  physicians, 
Noble,  simple,  all  conditions  ; 
Worth  beneath  a  threadbare  cover, 
Villainy  bedaub'd  all  over; 
Women  black,  red,  fair,  and  grey; 
Pcudes,  and  such  as  never  pray  ; 
Handsome,  ugly,  noisy,  still, 
Some  that  will  not,  some  that  will; 
Many  a  beau  without  a  shilling, 
Many  a  widow  not  unwilling, 
Many  a  bargain  if  you  strike  it : 
This  is  London: — how  d'ye  like  it? 


On  a  young  Lady. 

Behold  a  nymph  with  ev'ry  \irtuc  graced, 
Minerva  •>  head  on  Venus'  shoulders  placed  I 
Kind  nature  here  die-plays  her  nicest  art, 
With  sweet  relievos  hides  the  soundest  heart; 
But  while  it  hides,  it  elegantly  tells 
With  what  benevolence  ner  bosom  swells ; 
Here's  beauty  mental,  moral,  and  divine, 
To  charm  trie  lover,  and  his  thoughts  refine. 


Paradox. 

Pour  people  sat  down  in  one  evening  to  play, 
They  play'd  all  that  eve,  and  parted  next  day; 
Could  you  think,  when  you're  told,  as  thus  they 

all  sat, 
No  other  play'd  with  them,  nor  was  there  one 

bet  ; 
Yet,  when  they  rose  up,  each  gained  a  guinea, 
Though  none  of  'em  lost  to  the  amount  of  a 

penny? 

Answer. 
Four  merry  fiddlers  play'd  all  night, 

To  many  a  dancing  ninny ; 
And  the  next  morning  wentawav, 

And  each  receiv'd  a  guinea. 


On  the  Fifth  of  November . 
By  an  Irish  Bellman. 

To-night's  the  day,  I  speak   it  with  great 
sorrow, 
That  we  were  all  t'  have  been  blown  up  to- 
morrow ; 
Therefore,  take  care  of  fire,  and  candle-light : 
'Tis  a  cold  frosty  morn,  and  so  good  night. 


Reflections  over  a  Pipe  of  Tobacco  and  a  Pinch 
of  Snuff. 

Whilst  smoke  arises  from  my  pipe> 

Thus  to  myself  I  say  : 
Why  should  I  anxious  be  for  life, 

Which  vanishes  away  ? 

Our  social  snuff-boxes  convey 

The  same  ideas  just ; 
As  if  they  silently  would  say, 

Let's  mingle  dust  to  dust. 


A  Country  Quarter  Session. 

Three  or  four  parsons  full  of  October, 
Tlireeor  four  squires  between  drunk  and  sober  ; 
Three  or  four  lawyers,  three  or  four  liars; 
Three  or  four  constables,  three  or  four  criers; 
Three  or  four  parishes  bringing  appeals  ; 
Three  or  four  writings,  and  three  or  four  seals  \ 
Three  or  four  bastards,  three  or  four  whores; 
Tag,  rag.  and  bobtail,  three  cr  four  scores; 
Three  or  four  statutes  misunderstood, 
Tln.i:  or  four  paupers  all  praying  for  food  ; 
Three  or  four  roads  that  never  wepe  mended, 
Three  or  four  scolds — and  the  session  is  ended. 


Epigram. 

What  legions  of  fables  and  whimsical  tales 
Pass  current  for  gospel  \\  here  priestcraft  prevails! 
Our   ancestors   thus  were  most   strangely   de- 

cciv'd ; 
What  stories  and  nonsense  for  faith  they  be- 
licv'd ! 

But 
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But  vvc,  their  wise  sons,  who  these  fables  reject, 
Kven  truth,  novv-.i-days,  are  too  it j>t  to  suspect: 
From  believing  too  much,  the  right  faith  we 

let  fall, 
So  now  we  believe,  i'faith,  nothing  at  all. 


Another. 

Cries  Ned  to  his  neighbours,  as  onward  they 
prcss'd, 

Conveying  his  wife  to  her  place  of  long  rest ; 

Take,  friends,  I  beseech  you,  a  little  more  lei- 
sure, 

For  why  should  we  thus  make  a  toil  of  a  plea- 
sure ? 


On  Six  Sor/s  of  People  who  keep  Fasts. 

The  miser  fasts  because  he  will  not  eat, 
The  poor  man  fasts  because  he  has  no  meat; 
The  rich  man  fasts  with  greedy  mind  to  spare; 
The  glutton  fasts,  to  eat  the  greater  share; 
The  hypocrite  he  fasts  to  seem  more  holy, 
The  righteous  man  to  punish  sin  and  folly. 


Epitaph  o?i  a  Blacksmith. 
My  sledge  and  hammer  lie  declin'd, 
My  bellows  too  have  lost  their  wind  ; 
My  fire's  extinct,  my  forge  decay'd, 
My  vice  is  in  the  dust  all  laid ; 
My  coal  is  spent,  my  iron  gone, 
My  nails  are  drove,  my  work  is  done. 
My  fire-dried  corpse  here  lies  at  rest, 
My  soul,  smoke-like,  soars,  to  be  blest- 


A  whimsical  Epitaph,  taken  from  a  Stone  in  a 
Church. 
Here  lies  the  body  of  Sarah  Sexton, 
Who  as  a  wife  did  never  vex  one ; 
We  can't  say  that  for  her  at  th'  next  stone. 


On  Quadrille.         To  a  Young  Lady. 

Deign,  lovely  nymph,   to  hear  the  least  of 

bards, 
Who  draws  instruction  from  a  game  of  cards. 
What  tho'  Quadrille  perplex  you  r  here  is  shown 
How  hard  the  task  for  her  who  plays  alone. 
But  would  you  theivconsent  to  be  a  wife, 
Think  first,  O  think  !  you  play  your  cards  for 

life ! 
Should  sordid  friends  control  your  right  good 

will, 
Beware  the  wretched  state  of  forced  Spadille. 
Should  man,  by  grandeur,  strive  your  heart  to 

fire, 
A  cross  fish  well  denotes  a  purse-proud  squire. 
Then  pass  by  wealth  and  power;  for  better  sure 
It  is,  with  some  kind  swain  to  play  secure; 
And   he,   dear  girl,    who  does    your    charms 

adore, 
Now  asks  your  leave :  Q !  let  him  :-oon  say  more. 


To-morrow.     An  Epigram. 
To-morrow  vou  will  live,  you  always  cry 
hi  what  far  country  does  to-morrow  lie, 
That  'tis  so  mighty  long  ere  it  arrive? 
Beyond  the  Indies  doth  this  morrow  live? 
Tis  so  farfetch'd,  this  morrow,  that  I  fear 
'Twill  be  both  very  old,  and  verv  dear. 
To-morrow  I  will 'live,  the  fool  does  say. 
To-day's  too  late  :   the  wise  liv'd  yesterday. 


Spoken  extempore  by  the  Earl  of  Rochester  to  a 

Parish  Clerk. 
SrERNHOLDand  Hopkins  had  ereat  qualms, 
When  they  translated  David's  Psalms, 

To  make  the  heart  full  glad: 
But  had  it  been  poor  David's  fate, 
To  hear  thee  sing,  and  them  translate, 

By  Jove,  'twould  have  made  him  mad. 


Rhyme  to  Lisbon.         By  the  sa^ne. 

Here's  a  health  to  Kate, 

Our  Sovereign's  mate, 
Of  the  Royal  House  of  Lisbon: 

But  the  devil  take  Hyde, 

And  the  Bishop  beside 
That  made  her  bone  of  his  bone. 


On  Punch. 


Hence  restless  care,  and  low  design! 
Hence  foreign  compliments  and  wine! 
Let  generous  Britons,  brave  and  free, 
Still  boast  their  punch  and  honesty. 
Life  is  a  bumper,  fill'd  by  fate, 
And  we  the  guests  who  share  the  treat : 
Where  strong,  insipid,  sharp,  and  sweet, 
Each  other  duly  temp'ring,  meet. 
Awhile  with  joy  the  scene  is  crown'd, 
Awhile  the  catch  and  toast  go  round ; 
And  when  the  full  carouse  is  o'er, 
Death  puffs  the  lights,  and  shuts  the  door 
Say  then,  physicians  of  each  kind, 
Who  cure  the  body  or  the  mind, 
What  harm  in  drinking  can  there  be, 
Since  punch  and  life  so  well  agree  ? 


The  Visappointtd  Husband. 
A  scolding  wife  so  long  a  sleep  possess'd, 
Her  spouse  presum'd  her  soul  was  now  at  r"st: 
Sable  wascall'd  to  hang  the  room  with  black, 
And  all  their  cheer  was  sugar,  rolls,  and  sack; 
Two  mourning  staffs  stood  sentry  at  the  door. 
And  Silence  reign'd,  who  ne'er  was  there  before : 
Tlie  cloaks,  and  tears,  and  handkerchiefs,  pre- 

par'd, 
They  march  d  in  woeful  pomp  to  the  church- 
yard, 
When,  see,  of  narrow  streets  what  mischief? 

come ! 
The  very  dead  can't  pa?s  in  quiet  home; 
By  some  rude  jolt  the  coffin  lid  was  broke, 
.\nd  madam  from  her  dream  of  death  awoke. 

No  v 
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Pd  !    The  undertaker's  pay, 

Sour  f.  od  wise,  unite  thrown  away 

Buts  iftnr,  when  me  former  scene 

Was  acted,  and  the  cotf:n  r.nlil  again; 
The  leader  husband  look  especial  care 
To  keep  the  pare  age  from  disturbance  clear, 
Charging  the  bearers  that  they  tread  aright, 
Nor  pot  his  dear  in  such  another  fright. 


m  l->i  the  Rev.  Francis  Btacklurtie,  MA. 
hut  Ai-lideacon  of  Cleveland. 

Lyctdas  to  Prudentia. 
Descend,  fair  Stoic,  from  thy  flights; 

From  nature  learn  to  know, 
Our  passions  are  the  needful  weights 

That  make  our  virtues  go. 

Prudentia  to  Lycidas. 
True,  Lycidas;  hut  think  not  so 

Another  truth  to  shun; 
Our  passions  make  our  virtues  go, 

But  make  our  vices  run. 


An  Epigram. 
Music's  a  crotchet  the  sober  thinks  vain, 

The  fiddle's  a  wooden  projection  ; 
Tunes  are  but  flirts  of  a  whimsical  brain, 

Which  the  bottle  brings  best  to  perfection. 
Musicians  are  half-witted,  merry,  and  mad, 

The  same  are  all  tho-e  that  admire  'em  ; 
They" re  fools   if  they  play  unless  they're  well 
paid, 

And  the  other  are  blockheads  to  hire  'em. 


An  Epigram. 

Says  Johnny  to  Paddy,  "  I  can't  for  my  life 
Conceive  how  a  dumb  pair  are  made  man  and 

—      wife, 
*'  Since  they  can't  with  the  form  and  the  parson 

accord." 
Says  Paddy,  "  You  fool !  they  take  each  other's 
word." 


The  Biter  Bit. 

A  clp.taiv  priest  had  hoarded  up 

A  secret  mass  of  gold  ; 
But  where  he  might  bestow  it  safe, 

By  fancy  was  not  told. 

At  bat  it  came  inn  his  head 

To  lock  it  in  a  chest 
Within  the  chancel ;  and  he  wrote 

Thereon,  Hie  Deus  tst. 

A  merry  grig,  whose  greedy  mind 
Long  wfeh'd  for  such  a  prey, 

Respecting  not  the  sacred  word-. 
That  on  the  casket  lay, 

Took  out  the  gold  ;  and  blotting  out 
The  priest's  inscript  thereon; 

Wrote,  lierurrerii ',  nun  est  lac, 

"  Your  God  is  ris'n  and  gone." 


On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Srr^r,  late  Archbishop  of 

<  'anfcrlttry. 
While    Seeker   liv'd,    he  show'd    how  seers 
should  live  ; 
While  Seeker  taught,   heaven  open'd   to  our 
eve  ; 
When  Seeker  gave,  we  knew  how  angels  give  ; 
\\  hen   Seeker   died,    we    knew   e'en    Saints 
must  die. 


Epigram, 

Occasioned  ly  the  Words  '*  One  Prior,"  in 
Burners  History. 
Onb  Prior! — and  is  this,  this  all  the  fame 
The  Poet  from  th'  Historian  can  claim  ? 
No ;  Prior's  verse  posterity  shall  quote, 
\\  hen  'tis  forgot  one  Burnet  ever  wrote. 


On  Content.         An  Epigram 
It  is  not  youth  can  give  content, 

Nor  is  it  wealth's  decree; 
It  is  a  gift  from  heaven  sent, 

Though  not  to  thee  or  me. 
It  is  not  in  the  monarch's  crown. 

Though  he'd  give  millions  for't  : 
It  dwells  not  in  his  lordship's  frown. 

Or  waits  on  him  to  court. 

It  is  not  in  a  coach  and  six, 

It  is  not  in  a  garter; 
'Tis  not  in  love  or  politics, 

But  'tis  in  Hottee  the  carter. 


The  First  Pair. 
Adam  alone  could  not  be  easy, 
So  he  must  have  a  \\  ifc  an'  please  ye ; 
And  how  did  he  procure  this  wife, 
To  cheer  his  solitary  life? 
Out  of  a  rib,  Sir,  from  his  side. 
Was  form'd  this  necessary  bride. 
But  how  did  he  the  pain  beguile  ? 
How  ! — he  slept  sweetly  all  the  while. 
And  when  this  rib  was  re-applied, 
In  woman's  form,  to  Adam's  side, 
How  then,  I  pray  you,  did  it  answer? — 
He  ncier  tlept  so  sweet  again,  Sir. 


Similes  to  Molly. 
My  passion  is  as  mustard  strong; 

I  sit  all  sober  sad; 
Drunk  as  a  piper  all  day  long, 

Or  like  a  March  hare  mad. 
Hound  as  a  hoop  the  bumper*  flow, 

I  drink,  yet  can't  forget  her; 
For,  though  as  drunk  as  David's  tow, 

I  love  her  still  the  better. 
Pert  as  a  pear-monger  I'd  be, 

If  Molly  were  but  kind  ; 
Cool  as  a  cucumber  could  sec 

The  rest  of  woman  kind- 


Like 
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Like  a  stuck  pig  I  gaping  stare, 

And  eye  her  o'er  and  o'er; 
Lean  as  a  rake  with  si^lis  and  care, 

Sleek  as  a  mouse  before. 

Plump  as  a  partridge  was  I  known, 

And  soft  as  silk  my  skin  ; 
My  cheeks  as  fat  as  butter  grown  ; 

But  as  a  groat  now  thin  ! 

I,  melancholy  as  a  cat, 

Am  kept  awake  to  weep  ; 
But  she,  insensible  of  that, 

Sound  as  a  top  can  sleep, 

Hard  is  her  heart  as  flint  or  stone, 

She  laughs  to  see  me  pale ; 
And  merry  as  a  grig  ib  grown, 

And  brisk  as  bottled  ale, 

The  god  of  love  at  her  approach 

Is  busy  as  a  bee ; 
Hearts  sound  as  any  bell  or  roach 

Are  smit,  and  sigh  like  me. 

Ah  me!  as  thick  as  hops  or  hail 
The  fine  men  crowd  about  her  ; 

But  soon  as  dead  as  a  door-nail 
Shall  I  be,  if  without  her. 

Straight  as  my  leg  her  shape  appears ; 

O!  were  we  join'd  together, 
My  heart  would  be  scot-free  from  cares, 

And  lighter  than  a  feather. 

As  fine  as  fivepence  is  her  mien, 

No  drum  was  ever  tighter; 
Her  glance  is  as  a  razor  keen, 

And  not  the  sun  is  brighter. 

As  soft  as  pap  her  kisses  are, 

Methiuks  I  taste  them  yet; 
Brown  as  a  berry  is  her  hair, 

Her  eyes  as  black  as  jet. 

As  smooth  as  glass,  as  white  as  curds, 

Her  pretty  hand  invites; 
Sharp  as  a  needle  are  her  words, 

Her  wit  like  pepper  bites. 

Brisk  as  a  body-louse  she  trip;, 

Clean  as  a  penny  drest ; 
Sweet  as  a  rose  her  breath  and  lips, 

Round  as  a  globe  her  breast. 

Full  as  an  egg  was  I  with  glee, 

And  happy  as  a  king  ! 
Good  Lord  !  how  all  men  envied  me! 

She  lov'd  like  any  thing : 

But  false  as  hell,  she  like  the  wind 
Chang'd  as  her  sex  must  do  ; 

Though  seeming  as  the  buttle  kind, 
And  hke  die  Gospel  true. 

If  I  and  Molly  could  agree, 

Let  who  would  take  Peru  ; 
Great  a9  an  emperor  should  I  be,. 

And  richer  than  a  Jew. 

Till  you  grow  tender  as  a  chick, 

I'm  didl  as  any  post; 
Let  us  hke  burrs  together  stick. 

And  warm  as  any  toan. 


You'll  find  me  truer  than  a  die; 

And  wish  me  better  sped, 
Flat  as  a  flounder  when  I  lie, 

And  as  a  herring  dead. 

Sure  ?.s  a  gun  she'll  drop  a  tear. 
And  bi^h  perhaps,  and  wish, 

When  1  am  rotten  as  a  pear, 
And  mute  as  any  fish. 


On  the  Word  REPRESENTATIVE. 
To  represent  is  but  to  personate, 
Which  should  be  truly  done  at  any  rate. 
Tli us  they  who' re  fairly  chose  without  a  fee, 
Should  give  their  votes,  no  doubt,  with  liberty. 
But  when  a  seat  is  sold  by  th'  venal  tribe, 
He  represents  them  best — who  takes  a  bribe. 


On  the  Shortness  of  Human  L\fe. 

Like  as  a  damask  rose  you  see, 
Or  like  the  blossom  on  a  tree; 
Or  like  the  dainty  flower  in  May, 
Or  like  the  morning  to  the  day ; 
Or  like  the  sun,  or  like  the  shade, 
Or  like  the  gourd  which  Jonas  had; 
E'en  such  ftxnan,  whose  thread  is  spun, 
Drawn  out  and  cut,  and  so  is  done  : 
Withers  the  rose,  the  blossom  blasts, 
The  flower  fades,  the  morning  hastes  ; 
The  sun  doth  set,  the  shadows  flv, 
The  gourd  consumes,  and  mortals  die. 

Like  to  the  grass  that's  newly  sprung, 
Or  like  a  tale  that's  new  begun ; 
Or  like  a  bird  that's  here  to-day, 
Or  like  the  pearled  dew  of  May ; 
Or  like  an  hour,  or  like  a  span, 
Or  like  the  singing  of  a  swan ; 
E'en  such  is  man,  who  lives  by  breath, 
Is  here,  now  there,  in  life  and  death: 
The  grass  decays,  the  tale  doth  end, 
The  bird  is  flown,  the  dews  ascend; 
The  hour  is  short,  the  span  not  long, 
The  swan's  near  death,  man's  life  is  done. 

Like  to  the  bubble  in  the  brook, 
Or  in  a  glass  much  like  a  look  : 
Or  like  the  shuttle  in  the  hand, 
Or  like  the  writing  in  the  sand; 
Or  like  a  thought,  or  like  a  dream, 
Or  like  the  gliding  of  the  stream  ; 
E'en  such  is  man,  who  lives  by  breath, 
Is  here,  now  there,  in  life  and  death  : 
The  bubble's  burst,  the  look's  forgot, 
The  shuttle's  flung,  the  writing's  blot ; 
The  thought  is  past,  the  dream  is  gone. 
The  water  glides,  man's  life  is  done. 


Epitaph  on  Captain  Jones, 

Who  published  some  marvellous  Accounts  of  his 
Travels,  the  Truth  of  all  which  he  thought 
proper  to  testify  ly  affidavit. 

Tread  softly,  mortals,  o'er  the  bones 
Of  thi  world's  wonder,  Captain  Jones  1 

3  L  Who 
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Who  told  his  glorious  deeds  to  many, 
But  never  was  bclicv'd  by  any. 

Posterity,  let  this  suffice: 

lie  swore  all's  true,  yet  here  he  lies. 


A  Portrait  Jrom  Life. 
By  Dr.  Swift. 
Come  sit  by  my  side  while  this  picture  I  draw : 
In  cfaatt'rtng  a  magpie,  in  pride  a  jackdaw; 
A  temper  the  devil  himself  coidd  not  bridle, 
Impertinent  mixture  of  busy  and  idle; 
As  rude  as  a  bear,  no  mule  half  so  crabbed, 
She  swills  like  a  sow,  and  she  breeds  like  a 

rabbit ; 
A  housewife  in  bed,  at  table  a  slattern, 
Tor  all  an  example,  for  no  one  a  pattern ; 
Now  tell   me,   friend  Thomas*,    Fordf,  Grat- 

tan.t  and  merry  Dan  J, 
Has  this  any  likenes*  to  good  Madam  Sheridan? 


An  Epigram, 

On  seeing  a  young  Lady  writing  Verses  with  a 

Hole  in  her  Stocking. 

To  see  a  lady  of  such  grace, 

With  so  much  sense  and  such  a  face, 

So  slatternly,  is  shocking : 
O  !  if  you  would  with  Venus  vie, 
Your  pen  and  poetry  lay  by, 

And  learn  to  mend  your  stocking. 


An  Epigram. 
As  Tom  was  one  day  deep  in  chat  with  his 

friend, 
He  gravely  advis'd  him  his  manners  to  mend ; 
That  his  morals  were  bad,  he  had  heard  it  from 

many. 
They  lie,  replied  Tom,  for  I  never  had  any. 


On  Time. 
Say,  is  there  aught  that  can  convey 
An  image  of  its  transient  stay? 
'Tis  a  hand's  breadth  ;  'tis  a  tale; 
Tis  a  vessel  under  sail; 
'Tis  a  courser's  straining  steed  ; 
Ti    a  shuttle  in  its  speed; 
Tis  an  eagle  in  its  way, 
Darting  down  upon  its  prey; 
'Tis  an  arrow  in  its  flight, 
Mocking  the  pursuing  sight; 
'Tis  a  vapour  m  the  air; 
'Tis  a  whirlwind  rushing  there; 
'Tis  a  short-liv'd  fading  flow'r; 
'Tis  a  rainbow  on  a  show'r ; 
'Tis  a  momentary  ray 
Smiling  in  a  winter's  day  ; 
'Tis  a  torrent's  rapid  stream; 
Tis  a  shadow  ;  'tis  a  dream; 
'Tis  the  closing  watch  of  night, 
D)ing  at  approaching  light; 


'Tis  a  landscape  vainly  gay, 
Painted  upon  crumbling  clay; 
Tis  ■  lamp  that  wastes  its  fires; 
"fis  a  smoke  that  quick  expires; 
'Tis  a  bubble,  'tis  a  sigh : 
Be  prepare!,  O  Man  !  to  die. 


An  Anatomical  Epitaph  on  an  Invalid. 
Written  by  Himself. 
Here  lies  a  head  that  often  ach'd; 
Here  lie  two  hands  that  always  shak'd  ; 
Here  lies  a  brain  of  odd  conceit ; 
Here  lies  a  heart  that  often  beat ; 
Here  lie  two  eyes  that  daily  wept, 
And  in  the  night  but  seldom  slept ; 
Here  lies  a  tongue  that  whining  talk'd ; 
Here  lie  two  feet  that  feebly  walk'd ; 
Here  lie  the  midriff  and  the  breast, 
With  loads  of  indigestion  prest; 
Here  lies  the  liver,  lull  of  bile, 
That  ne'er  secreted  proper  chyle  ; 
Here  lie  the  bowels,  human  tripes, 
Tortur'd  with  wind  and  twisting  gripes. ; 
Here  lies  the  livid  dab,  the  spleen, 
The  source  of  life's  sad  tragic  scene, 
That  left-side  weight  that  clogs  the  blood, 
And  stagnates  nature's  circling  flood  ; 
Here  lie  the  nerves,  so  often  twitch' d 
With  painful  cramps  and  poignant  stitch  % 
Here  lies  the  back,  oft  rack'd  with  pains, 
Corroding  kidneys,  loins,  and  reins  j 
Here  lies  the  skin  by  scurvy  fed, 
With  pimples  and  eruptions  red  ; 
Here  lies  the  man,  from  top  to  toe, 
That  fabric  fram'd  for  pain  and  woe. 


A  Poem, 

By  Sir  Walter  Ra-leigh. 

Shall  1  like  an  hermit  dwell 
On  a  rock  or  in  a  cell, 
Calling  home  the  smallest  part 
That  is  missing  of  mv  heart, 
To  bestow  it  where  1  maj 
Meet  a  rival  ev'ry  day? 
If  she  undervalue  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be? 

Were  her  tresses  angel-gold ; 
If  a  stranger  may  be  bold, 
Unrebuked,  unafraid, 
To  convert  them  to  a  brayde, 
And,  with  little  more  ado, 
Work  them  into  bracelets  too; 
If  the  mine  be  grown  so  free, 
What  care  I  how  rich  it  be? 

Were  her  hands  as  rich  a  prize 
As  her  hair,  or  precious  eyes; 
If  she  laidfhem  out  to  take 
Kisses,  for  good  manners'  sake,  , 

And  let  ev'ry  lover  skip 
From  her  hand  unto  her  lip; 
If  she  seem  not  chaste  to  me, 
What  care  1  how  chaste  she  be? 


*  Dr.  Sheridan. 


f  The  Dean's  friends. 


%  Mr.  D.  Jackson. 
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No;  she  must  be  perfect  snow 
In  effect,  as  well  as  snow; 
Warming  but  as  snow-balls  do, 
Not  like  fire  bv  burning  too; 
But  when  she  by  change  hath  got 
To  her  heart  a  second  lot, 
Then,  if  others  share  with  me, 
Farewell  her,  whate'er  she  be ! 
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A  Poem, 


Occasioned  by  the  foregoing. 

Paint,  paint  no  more,  no  more  with  blots, 
Or  chequer  so  thy  face  with  spots, 
That  I  must  view  thee,  as  men  strive 
To  see  eclipses,  tli rough  a  sieve  ; 
Be  thou  but  pleasing  unto  me, 
What  care  I  what  else  thou  be? 

Be  thou  fatter  than  a  hog, 
A  butcher's  doublet,  or  his  dog; 
Be  thy  cheeks  butter,  thv  nose  grease  ; 
May  we  make  brewis  on  thy  face; 
Yet  if  thou  do  not  melt  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  fat  thou  be? 

Be  thy  nose  like  fiery  coals, 
Or  a  grater,  full  of  holes, 
Let  it  turn  up,  or  else  hook  in. 
And  so  be  clasp'd  unto  thy  chin  : 
Yet,  if  it  turn  not  unto  me, 
What  care  I  how  crook'd  it  be  ? 

Though  reading,  thou  must  look  so  close, 
As  thou  wert  reading  with  thv  nose; 
From  thine  eyes  let  filth  run  more 
Than  broken  boil,  or  plaguy  sore  ; 
Yet  if  they  do  not  look  on  me, 
What  care  I  how  foul  they  be  ? 

Canst  thououtscold  a  butter  wench, 
Or  a  fresh  lawyer  at  the  bench  ; 
Canst  thou  the  noise  of  thunder  drown, 
Sour  all  the  beer  about  the  town? 
Yet,  if  thou  wilt  not  speak  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  loud  thou  be  ? 

Be  thy  mouth  like  jaws  of  death, 
That  they  who  kiss,  must  kiss  thv  teeth ; 
And  hold  bv  th'  handle  of  thv  chin, 
Lest  their  foot  slip,  and  they  fall  in ; 
Yet,  if  thou  wilt  not  gape  on  me, 
What  care  I  how  broad  it  be? 

Smells  thy  breath  like  nurse's  clout, 
•  Or  a  candle  just  burnt  out  ; 
Or  so,  that  men  mistake  the  place, 
And  untruss,  coming  near  thy  face  I 
Yet,  if  it  smell  not  so  to  me,         • 
What  care  I  how  strong  it  be? 

Women,  like  paper,  whilst  they're  white, 
Are  fit  for  every  man  to  write ; 
I'd  have  a  mistress  such  a  one, 
I  might  be  sure  she  was  my  own ; 
Be  thou  then  but  such  to  me, 
What  care  I  what  else  thou  be  ? 


The  Stage  Coach. 


Resolv'd  to  visit  a  far-distant  friend, 
A  porter  to  the  Bull-and-Gate  I  send, 
And  bid  the  slave  at  all  events  engage 
Some  place  or  other  in  the  Chester  stage. 
'Hie  slave  rcluriii — 'tis  done  as  soon  as  said — ■ 
\  our  honor's  Mire  when  once  the  money's  paid ; 
My  brother  whip,  impatient  of  dclav, 
Puts  to  at  three,  and  swears  he  cannot  stay; 
(Four  dismal  hours  ere  the  break  of  day.) 
Rous'd  from  sound  sleep,  thrice  cah'd,  at  length 
. J  rise,  [tf*  i 

Yawning,  stretch  out  my  arms,  half  close  my 
By  >teps  and  lanthorn  enter  the  machine, 
And  take  my  place,  how  cordially  !   between 
Two  aged  matrons  of  excessive  bulk, 
To  mend  the  matter  too,  of  meaner  folk ; 
^  hilein  like  mode  jamm'd  in  on  th'  other  side 
A  bullying  captain  and  a  fair  one  ride; 
Foolish  as  fair,  and  in  whose  lap  a  boy — 
Our  plague  eternal,,  but  her  onlv  joy ; 
At  last,  the  glorious  number  to  complete, 
Steps  in  my  landlord  for  that  bodkin  seat : 
When  soon,  by  cv'rv  hillock,  rut,  and  stone, 
Into  each  other's  face  by  turns  we're  thrown  : 
Thisgrannain  scolds,  that  coughs,  and  captain 

swe-ars, 
The  fair  one  screams,  and  has  a  thousand  fears ; 
W  bile  our  plump  landlord,  train'd  in  other  lore, 
Slumbers  at  ease,  nor  yet  asham'd  to  snore  ; 
And  master  Dickv,  on  his  mother's  lap, 
Squalling  brings  up  at  once  throe  meals  of  pap. 
Sweet  company!  next  time,  I  do  protest.  Sir, 
I'll  walk  to  Dublin,  ere  I  ride  to  Chester. 


Mr.  Garrick  being  asked  Iv  a  Nollema?i  if  he 
did  not  intend  to  sit  in  Parliament,  gave  him 
an  Answer  in  the  following  Lines  : 

More  than  content   with  what  my  talents 
gain, 
Of  public  favor  though  a  little  vain, 
Yet  not  so  vain  my  mind,  so  madlv  bent, 
To  wish  to  plav  the  fool  in  Parliament; 
In  each  dramatic  unity  to  err, 
Mistaking  time,  and  place,  and  character. 
Were  it  my  fate  to  quit  the  mimic  art, 
I'd  "  strut  and  fret"  no  more  in  anv  part ; 
No  more  in  public  scenes  would  I  engage, 
Or  wear  the  cap  and  mask  on  any  stage. 


The  Thought ;  or,  a  Song  of  Similes. 

"  I've  thought ,"  the  fair  Narcissa  cries, 
What  is  it  like,  Sir? — ;'  Like  vour  eves — 
'Tis  like  a  chair — '-.is  like  a  kev — 
Tis  like  a  purge — "tis  like  a  floa — 
'Tis  like  a  nejggar — like  the  sun — 
'Tis  like  the  Dutch — 'tis  like  the  moon— 
'Tis  like  a  kilderkin  of  ale — 
Tis  like  a  doctor — like  a  whale — " 
W  hy  are  my  eyes,  Sir,  like  a  Sword  ? 
For  that's  the  Thought,  upon  mv  word. 

3L2'  "Ah! 
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'•  Ah  !  witness  every  nana  I  fed, 
The  (i  the  likeness  tell. 

,rd  is  like  a  chair,  you'll  find, 
-  most  on  end  behind. 

twill  undo  one : 
'Tis  lik  .  for 'twill  run  through  one  j 

"lis  111  _  -od, 

Ti-  often  drawing  human  blood." 
I  Egar? — ••  You  shall  hear  ; 

ften  carried  'tore  the  Mav'r. 
'Tis  like  the  sun,  because  'tis  gilt, 
Besides  it  travels  in  a  belt. 
'Tis  like  the  Dutch  we  plainly  see, 
Because  that  state,  whenever  we 
A  push  for  our  own  int'rest  make, 
Docs  instantly  our  sides  forsake." 
The  moon? — •"  Why,  when  all's  said  and  done, 
A  sword  is  verv  like  the  moon  ; 
For  if  his  Majesty  (God  ble*s  him) 
When  Country  Sheriff  comes  t'  address  him, 
1?  plcas'd  his  favors  to  bestow 
On  him,  before  him  kneeling  low, 
This  o'er  his  shoulders  flitters  bright, 
And  giv^es  the  <flory  to  the  Knight  (night). 
Tis  like  a  kilderkin,  no  doubt, 
Fot  'tis  not  long  in  drawing  out. 
Tis  like  a  doctor,  for  who  will 
Di.-pute  a  doctor's  power  to  kill?" 
But  why  a  Sword  is  like  a  whale 
Js  no  such  ea^v  thing  to  tell. 
"  But  since  alf  Swords  are  Swords,  d'ye  see, 
Why,  let  it  then  a  backsword  be  ; 
Which,  if  well  ns'd,  will  seldom  fail 
To  raise  up  somewhat  like  a  whale." 


The  Astronomer  s  Room. 

Oxe  day  I  call'd,  and  Philo  out, 
I  op'd  the  door,  and  look'd  about; 
"When,  all  his  goods  being  fidl  in  view, 
1  took  this  inventory  true: — 

Item.  A  bed  without  a  curtain; 
A  broken  jar  to  empty  dirt  in  ; 
A  candlestick,  a  greasy  night-cap, 
A  spitting-pot  to  catch  what* might  hap; 
Two  stockings  darn'd  with  numerous,  stiches, 
A  piece  of  shirt,  a  pair  of  breeches ; 
A  three-legg'd  stool,  a  four-legg'd  table, 
Were  fill'd  with  books  unfit  for  rabble; 
Sines,  tangents,  secants,  radius,  co-sines, 
Subtn:  . nents,  and  all  those  ^iptus ; 

F.nou^-h  to  show  the  man  that  made  'em 
Was  full  as  mad  as  he  who  read  'em  : 
An  almanack  of  six  years  standing, 
A  cup  with  ink,  and  one  with  sund  in  ; 
One  corner  held  his  books  and  chest, 
And  round  the  floor  were  strew'd  the  rest ; 
That  ail  things  might  be  like  himself, 
He'd  neither  closet,  drawer,  or  shelf; 
Here  pJM  pot,  sauce-pot,  broken  platter. 
Appear' d  like  hct'rogei.eous  matter. 
In  ancient  day*  the  walls  were  white, 
But  who  gainst  damps  and  snails  can  light? 
They're  now  1:1  wreathv  ringlets  bound, 
Some  «iime,  some  oval,  and  some  round; 
The  antiquarian  there  may  find 
Each  hieroglyphic-  to  his  mind  ; 


Such  faces  there  might  fanny  trace, 
As  never  vet  knew  time  or  place  ; 
And  he  who  studies  maps  or  plans, 
Has  all  the  work  done  to  his  hands; 
In  short,  the  room,  the  ^oods  and  author, 
Appear'd  to  be  one  made  for  t  other. 


Epitaph  by  a  Gentleman  t»  the  Memory  of '« 
Lady. 

Fa  p  rwELL,  my  best-belov'd,  whose  heavenly 
mind, 
Genius  and  \irtue,  strength  w  ith  softness  join'd; 
Derotion  undebas'd  bv  pride  or  art, 
With  meek  simplicity,  and  joy  rtf  heart; 
Though  sprightly,  senile ;  though  polite,  sincere  ; 
And  only  of  thyself  a  'nidge  severe ; 
Unblamd,  unequall'd  in  each  -phere  of  life, 
The  tenderest  daughter,  sister,  parent,  wife. 
In  thee  their  patroness  the  afflicted  lost, 
Thy  friends,  their  pattern,  ornamental  boast; 
And  I — but  ah!  can  words  my  loss  declare, 
Or  paint  tlf  extremes  of  transport  and  despair? 
O  thou  beyond  what  verse  or  speech  can  tell, 
My  guide,  my  friend,  my  be&t-belov'd,  farewell  I 


On  seeing  a  great  Commander  effeminately 
drest  at  a  Ball. 
'Tis  said  that  our  soldiers  so  lazy  are  grown, 

With  pleasure  and  plenty  undone, 
That  they  more  for  their  carriage  than  courage 
are  known, 
And  scarce  know  the  use  of  a  gun. 
Let  them  sav  what  t  hey  will,  iince  it  nobody  galls, 

And  exclaim  out  still  louder  and  louder; 
But  there  ne'er  was  more  money  expended  in 
balls, 
Or  a  greater  consumption  of  powder. 


An  original  Epitaph. 

Here  lies  fast  asleep,  awake  me  w%o  can, 
That  medley  of  passions  and  follies,  a  Man, 
Who  sometimes  lov'd  licence,  and  sometimes 

restraint, 
Too  much  of  the  sinner,  too  little  of  saint; 
From  quarter  to  quarter  1  shifted  my  tack ; 
'Gainst  the  evils  of  life  a  most  notable  quack; 
But,  alas !  I  soon  found  the  defects  of  my  skill, 
And  my  nostrums  in  practice  prov'd  treacherous 

still; 
From  life's  certain  ills  'twas  in  vain  to  seek  ease, 
The  remedy  oft  prov'd  another  disease; 
What  in  rapture  began  often  ended  in  sorrow, 
And  the  pleasure  to-day  brought  reflection  to- 
morrow ; 
When  eacli^clion  was  o'er,  and  its  errors  were 

seen, 
Then  I  v  iew'd  with  surprke  the  strange  tiling  I 

had  been , 
My  body  and  mind  were  so  oddly  contriv'd, 
That  at  each  other's  failing  both  parties conniv'd ; 
Imprudence  of  mind  brought  on  sickness  and 

pain, 
The  bodv  diseased  paid  the  debt  back  again : 

Thus 
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Thus  coupled  together  life's  journey  they  pass'd, 
Till  they  wrangled  and  jangled ,  and  parted  at  last ; 
Thus  tir'dand  weary,  I've  finish'd  my  course, 
And  glad  it  is  bed-time,  and  things  arc  no  worse. 


Epitaph  on  an  honest  Sailor. 

Whether  sailor  or  not,  for  a  moment  avaBt ! 
Poor  Tom's  mizen  top-sail  is  laid  to  the  mast ; 
He'll  never  turn  out,  or  more  heave  the  lead; 
He's  now  all  aback,  nor  will  sails  shoot  ahead  ; 
He  ever  was  brisk,  and,  though  now  gone  to 

wreck, 
When  he  hears  the  last  whistle  he'll  jump  upon 
deck. 


The  Consultation. 

Three  Doctors,  met  in  consultation, 
Proceed  with  great  deliberation ; 
The  ease  was  desperate,  all  agreed, 
But  what  of  that  ?   they  must  be  feed ; 
They  write  then,  as  'twas  fit  they  should, 
But  for  their  own,  not  patient's  good  ; 
Consulting  wisely,  don't  mistake,  Sir, 
Not  what  to  give,  but  what  to  take,  Sir. 


On  a  Landlord  drunk, 
Landlorh,  with  thee  now  even  is  the  wine; 
For  thoti  hast  piere'd  his  hogs-head,  and  he  thine. 


A  Rhapsody. 
As  I  walk'd  by  myself,  1  said  to  myself, 

And  myself  said  again  to  me; 
Look  to  thyself,  take  care  of  thyself, 

For  nobody  cares  for  thee. 
Then  I  said  to  myself,  and  thus  answer'd  myself, 

With  tile  self-same  repartee; 
Look  to  thyself,  or  look  not  to  thy  thyself, 

'Tis  the  self-same  thing  to  me. 


To-day  and  To-morrow . 

To-day  man's  dress' d  in  gold  and  silver  bright, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  shroud  before  to-morrow  night; 
To-day  he's  feeding  on  delicious  food, 
To-morrow  dead,  unable  to  do  good : 
To-day  he's  nice,  and  scorns  to  feed  on  crumbs, 
To-morrow  he's  himself  a  dish  for  worms ; 
To-day  he's  honor'd,  and  in  vast  esteem, 
To-morrow  not  a  beggar  values  him; 
To-day  he  rises  from  the  velvet  bed, 
To-morrow  lies  in  one  that's  made  of  lead  ; 
To-day  his  house,  though  large,  he  thinks  but 

small, 
To-morrow,  no  command,  no  house  at  all ; 
To-day  has  forty  servants  at  his  gate, 
To-morrow  scorn'd,  not  one  of  them  will  \vTait ! 
To-day  perfum'd  as  sweet  as  any  rose, 
To-morrow  stinks  in  every  body's  nose ; 
To-day  he's  grand,  majestic,  all  delight, 
Ghastful  and  pale  before  to-morrow  night : 
True,  as  the  Scripture  says,  "man's  life's  a  span," 
The  present  moment  is  the  life  of  man. 


An  Inscription  over  a  cenUemans  Ciiininry- 
Pieofi  mar  uarnsley. 

To  my  best  my  friends  an-  fV<,-. 
Free  with  that,  and  free  with  me; 
Free  to  pass  the  harmless  joke, 
And  tile  tube  sedately  smoke; 
Free  to  drink  just  what  they  please, 
As  at  home,  and  at  their  ease; 
Free  to  speak,  and  free  to  think — 
Xo  informers  with  me  drink; 
Free  to  stay  a  night,  or  so.; 
When  uneasy,  free  to  go. 


The  Character. 

An  easy  mien,  engaging  in  address, 
Looks  which  at  onceeach  winning  grace  express, 
A  life  where  love  and  truth  are  ever  join'd, 
A  nature  ever  great  and  ever  kind, 
A  wisdom  solid,  and  a  judgement  clear, 
The  smile  indulgent,  and  a  soul  sincere; 
Meek  without  meanness,  gentle  and  humane; 
Fond  of  improving,  but  yet  never  vain  ; 
So  justly  good,  so  faithful  to  his  friend, 
Ever  obliging,  cautious  to  offend  ; 
A  mind  where  gen'rous  pity  stands  confess'd, 
Ready  to  ease  and  succour  the  distress'd: 
If  these  respect  and  admiration  raise, 
They  surely  must  demand  our  greatest  praise; 
In  one  bright  view  th' accomplish' d  youth  we  see 
These  virtues  all  are  thine — and  thou  art  he. 


Poverty  and  Poetry. 

'Twas  sung  of  old,  how  one  Ampluou 
Could  by  his  verses  tame  a  lion, 
And  by  his  strange  enchanting  tunes 
Make  bears  and  wolves  dance  rigadoons; 
His  songs  could  call  the  timber  down. 
And  form  it  into  house  or  town. 
But  it  is  plain,  now  in  these  times, 
No  house  is  rais'd  by  poets'  rhymes; 
They  for  themselves  can  only  rear 
A  few  old  castles  in  the  air. 

Poor  are  the  Brethren  of  the  Bays, 
Down  from  high  strains  to  ekes  and  ayes: 
The  muses  too  are  virgins  yet, 
And  may  be  till  they  portions  get. 
Yet  still  the  doating  rhymer  dreams, 
And  sings  of  Helicon's  bright  streams: 
But  Helicon,  for  all  his  clatter, 
Yields  nothing  but  insipid  water! 
Yet,  even  athirst,  he  sweetly  sings 
Of  Nectar  and  Elysian  springs. 
The  grave  physician,  who  by  physic, 
Like  death,  dispatches  him  that  is  sick. 
Pursues  a  sure  and  thriving  trade; 
Though  patients  die,  the  doctor's  paid : 
Licens'd  to  kill,  he  gains  a  palace 
For  what  another  mounts  a  gallows. 

In  shady  groves  the  muses  play, 
And  love  in  flow'ry  meads  to  stray; 
Pleas'd  with  a  bleakv  barren  ground, 
Where  rip'ning  fruits  are  never  found. 
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But  then,  some  sav,  you  purchase  fame, 
And  pin  a  never-dving,  name : 
Great  recompense  for  real  trouble, 
To  be  rewarded  with  a  bubble ! 

Thus  soldiers,  who  in  many  battles 
Get  bans*  and  blows,  and  God  knows  what  else, 
Are  paid  with  fame  and  wooden  leg, 
A:;d  gain  a  pass,  with  leave  to  beg. 


On  Bribery. 

A  poor  man  once  a  judge  besought 

To  judge  aright  his  cause ; 
And  with  a  pot  of  oil  salutes 
judger  of  the  laws. 

My  friend,  quoth  he,  thy  cause  is  good; 

He  glad  awav  did  trudge: 
Anon  his  wealthy  foe  did  come 

Bclorc  this  partial  judge. 
A  hog  well  fed  this  churl  presents, 

And  craves  a  strain  Of  law  ; 
The"  hog  recciv'd,  the  poor  man's  right 

W  as  judg'd  not  worth  a  straw. 

Therewith  he  cried,  O  partial  judge, 

Thy  doom  has  me  undone  ; 
YV  hen  oil  I  gave,  my  cause  was  good, 

But  now  to  ruin  run. 

Poor  man,  quoth  he,  I  thee  forgot, 
And  see  thy  cause  of  foil ; 

.  came  since  into  my  house, 
And  broke  thy  pot  of  oil. 


Queen  Elizabeth  being  asked  her  Opinion  con- 
Z  the  real  Presence  in  the  Sacrament, 
gave  the  following  artful  and  solid  Answer : 

Christ  was  the  word  that  spake  it; 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it; 
And  what  the  word  did  make  it, 
That  I  believe,  and  take  it. 


Epigram. 

It  blew  a  hard  storm,  and  in  utmost  confusion 
Tn-  sailors  all  hurried  to  get  absolution; 
W  riich  done,  and  the  weight  of  the  sins  they 

con; 
Transfcrr'd,  as  they  thought,  from  themselves  to 

the  priest, 
To  liehten  '.he  ship,  and  conclude  their  devotion, 
They  tOto'd  the  poor  parson  souse  into  the  ocean. 


Epigram. 

Kikd  Pe^zy  kiss'd  her  husband  with  these 
words : 
'■'  MineownsweetWill,  howdearly  I  love  thee !" 
If  true,  quoth  Will,  the  world  none  such  affords ; 

And  tnat  'tis  true  I  dire  her  warrant  be: 
For  ne'er  was  woman  yet,  or  pood  or  ill, 
But  loved  always  best  her  own  sweet  wi!!. 


Dialogue  between  Ham/,  uho  haa  a  large  Li- 
brary, and  Dick,  who  had  more  Understanding 
than  Books. 

Quoth  Harry  to  his  friend  one  day, 

"  Would,  Richard,  I'd  thy  head  I" 
"  What  wilt  thou  give  fort?   (Dick  replied) 

The  banrain's  quickly  made." 
'*  My  head  and  all  my  books  I'd  give, 

With  readiness  and  freedom." 
"  I'd  take  thy  books,  but  with  thy  head, 

Gadzooks!*  I  ne'er  could  read  them." 


Epitaph  on  a  Cobbler^ 

Death  at  a  cobbler's  door  oft  made  a  stand, 
And  always  found  him  on  the  mending  hand; 
At  last  came  Death,  in  very  dirty  weather, 
And  ripp'd  the  sole  from  off  the  upper-leather. 
Death  put  a  trick  upon  him,  and  what  was't? 
The  cobler  call'd  for  s awl,  Death  brought  his  last. 


True  Benevolence. 

The  other  day.  says  Ned  to  Joe, 

Near  Bedlam's  confines  groping, 
"  Whene'er  I  hear  the  cries  of  woe, 

My  hand  is  always  open." 
*'  I  own,"  s:tys  Joe,  '*  that  to  the  poor, 

(You  prove  it  ev'ry  minute) 
Your  hand  is  open,  to  be  sure, 

But  then  there's  nothing  in  it." 


Written  under  a  Lady's  Name  in  a  Window. 

Three  brilliants  fair  Celinda  grae'd 

(There  love's  artillery  lies:) 
One  from  her  snowy  finger  blaz'd, 

Two  sparkled  in  her  eyes. 

The  first,  which  shone  with  fainter  rays, 

Could  here  her  name  impart; 
The  others  drew  her  charming  face 

.More  deeply  on  my  heart. 


On  the  Death  of  Dean  Swift. 

When*  Gay  breath' d  his  last,  we  in  silence 

complain'd, 
But  vet  we'd  a  Pope  and  a  Swift  who  remain'd ; 
Pope  falls !  ail  Parnassus  resounds  with  our  cries, 
And  prav'rs  daily  made  to  keep  Swift  from  the 

skies: 
Vain  wishes!  vain  pray'rs!  to  the  winds  they 

arc  given, 
For  death  comes  relentless,  and  takes  him  to 

heaven. 
At  little  misfortunes  we're  soberly  sad. 
But  it's  time,  now  we've  lost  all  our  wits,  to  run 

mad. 


Magni  stat  Nominis  Umbra.    Bishop. 

Proud  as  a  peer,  poor  as  a  bard, 
A  foolsome  Spaniard  late  one  night 

Knock'd  at  a  tavern-door  so  hard, 
It  rous'd  the  family  in  a  fright. 


Up 
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Up  sprung  the  host  from  his  bed-side, 
Open  the  chamber-window  Hew: 

"  W  ho's  there?  What  boisterous  hand,"  he  cried, 
"  Makes  at  my  gate  this  loud  ado?" 

"  Here  is,"  the  stately  Spaniard  said, 
"  Don  Lopez,  Rodriguez,  Alonzo, 

Pcdrillo,  Guzman,  Alvarade, 
Jago,  Miguel,  Alphonso, 

Antonio  Diego" — "  Hold !  hold  !  hold !" 
Exclaim'd  the  landlord,  "pray  forbear! 

For  half  the  numbers  you  have  told, 
I  have  not  half  a  bed  to  spare." 

"  Sir!"  quoth  the  Don,  "  'tis  your  mistake, 
If  names  for  men  of  course  you  count: 

Though  long  th'  illustrious  list  I  make, 
In  me  still  centres  all  th'  amount. 

Worn  down  with  trampingrnany  a  mile, 
Don  Lopez,  Rodriguez,  Pedrillo, 

With  all  the  et-ceteras  of  his  style, 
Will  sleep  upon  a.  single  pillow." 


Quod  pctis,  hie  est. 

A  thousand  objects  of  desire 

On  foreign  coasts  you'll  view; 
Now  art,  now  Nature's  works  admire, 
-     Here  splendor,  there  virtu. 

But  blessings,  which  at  home  you  see, 

Subhmer  joy  suggest : 
Old  England  gives  you  liberty, 

And  that  gives — all  the  rest. 


Stat  sua  cuique  Dies. 

To  Childermas  day  some  object, 
Some  Friday  deem  a  bad  day; 

But  Will,  by  no  such  notions  check'd, 
Lets  no  day  be  a  sad  day. 

More  cheerful  still,  as  more  in  debt, 
He  makes  each  day  a  May-dav  ; 

Nor  would  he  ever  fear,  or  fret, 
But  for  that  queer  day,  pay-day. 


French  Cooling. 

To  make  a  plum-pudding  a  French  count 
once  took 

A  n  authentic  receipt  from  an  English  lord's  cook ; 

Mix  suet,  milk,  eggs,  sugar,  meal, fruit,  and  spice, 

Of  such  numbers,  such  measure,  and  weight, 
and  such  price ; 

Drop  a  spoonful  of  brandy  to  quieken  the  mess, 

And  boil  it  for  so  many  hours,  more  or  less. 

These  directions  were  tried,  but  when  tried,  had 
no  good  in, 

'Twas  all  wash,  and  all  squash,  but  'twas  not 
English  pudding; 

And  monsieur,  in  a  pet,  sent  a  6econd  request, 

For  the  cook  that  prescrib'd,  to  assist  when  'twas 
drcst, 

Who,  of  course,  to  comply  with  his  honor's  be- 
seeching, 


Like  an  old  coofc  ofColbrook,  march'd  into  the 
kitchen. 

The  French  cooks  when  they  saw  him,  talk'd 
loud,  and  talk'd  long, 

They  were  sure  all  was  right,  he  could  find  no- 
thing wrong; 

Till,  just  as  the  mixture  was  rais'd  to  the  pot, 

"  Hold  your  hands!  hold  your  hands!"  scream' d 
astonish'd  John  Trot. 

' '  Don't  you  see  you  want  one  thing,  like  fools  as 
you  are  ?f 

"  Voneting,  Sare!  Vat  ting,  Sare?" — "Apud- 
ding-cloth,  Sare!" 


Quod  petis,  hie  est. 

No  plate  had  John  and  Joan  to  hoard, 

Plain  folk  in  humble  plight; 
One  onlv  tankard  crown  d  their  board^ 

And  that  was  fill'd  each  night : 

Along  whose  inner  bottom,  sketch' d 

In  pride  of  chubby  grace, 
Some  rude  engraver's  hand  had  etch'd 

A  baby's  angel-face. 

John  swallow'd  first  a  moderate  sup; 

But  Joan  was  not  like  John  ; 
For  when  her  lips  once  touch' d  the  cup, 

She  swill'd  till  all  was  gone. 

John  often  urg'd  her  to  drink  fair, 

But  she  ne'er  chang'd  a  jot; 
She  lov'd  to  see  the  angel  there, 

And  therefore  drain'd  the  pot. 

When  John  found  all  remonstrance  vairn, 

Another  card  he  play'd ; 
And  where  the  angel  stood  so  plain, 

He  got  a  devil  portray 'd. 

Joan  saw  the  horns,  Joan  saw  the  tail, 

Yet  Joan  as  stoutly  quart  d ; 
And  ever  as  she  seiz'd  her  ale, 

She  clear'd  it  at  a  draught. 

John  star'd,  with  wonder  petrify'd, 

His  hair  stood  on  his  pate; 
And  "  Why  dost  guzzle  now,"  he  cried, 

"  At  this  enormous  rate?" 

"  Oh !  John,"  she  said,  "  am  I  to  blame  ? 

I  can't,  in  conscience,  stop: 
For  sure  'twould  be  a  burning  shame 

To  leave  the  Devil  &  drop !" 


The  Decanter. 

O  rnou,  that  high  thy  head  dost  bear, 
With  round  smooth  neck,  and  simple  ear, 
With  well-turn'd  narrow  mouth,  from  whence 
Flow  streams  of  noblest  eloquence  : 
'Tis  thou  that  fir'st  the  bard  divine, 
Sacred  to  Phoebus  and  the  nine ; 
That  mirth  and  soft  delight  canst  move 
Sacred  to  Venus  and  to  Love ; 
Yet,  spite  of  all  thy  virtues  rare, 
Thou'rt  not  a  boon  companion  fair; 
Thou'rt  full  of  wine  when  thirsty  I, 
And  when  I'm  drunk,  then  thou  art  dry. 
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QuaJis  al  Incepto. 

Curio,  whose  hat  a  nimble  knave  had  snatch' d, 
Fat,  clumsy,  gouty  and  asthmatic,  old, 

Panting  against  a  post,  his  noddle  srralchd, 
And  his  sad  story  to  a  stranger  told  — 

"  Follow  the  thief,"  replied  the  stander-by  ; 

"  Ah,  sir!"  said  he,  "these  legs  will  wag  no 
more." 
"Alarm  the  neighbourhood  with  a  hue  andcry." 

"  Alas,  I've  roar'd  as  long  as  lungs  could  roar." 

"  Then,"  quoth  the  stranger,   "  vain  is  all  en- 
deavour, 

Sans  voice  to  call,  sans  vigor  to  pursue ; 
And  since  your  hat,  of  course,  is  gone  for  ever, 

I'll  e'en  make  bold  to  take  your  wig — adieu!" 


How  to  make  Fools  scarce. 

Mankind,    though    satirists    with   jobations 
wear)"  us, 

Has  only  two  weak  parts,  if  fairly  reckon'd  ; 
The  first  of  which  is,  trifling  with  thing*  serious, 

And  seriousness  in  trifles  is  the  second. 
Remove  these  little  rubs,  whoe'er  knows  how, 
And  fools  will  be  as  scarce  as  wise  men  now. 


Mental  Optics. 

To  a  noted  optician,  a  simple  grave  man 
In  these  terms  his  address  for  assistance  began  : 
'•  If  with  me,  like  my  neighbours,  you  think 

'twould  succeed, 
T  would  purchase  a  glass  that  would  help  me  to 

read." 
Number  this,  number  that,  no  effect  could  pro- 
duce, 
Concave,  and  convex,  are  alike  of  no  use; 
Tin  shop  was  all  rummag'd  for  old  ware  and  new, 
But  nothing  came  of  it,  for  nothing  would  <!<>. 
"  Tls  strange,"  said  the  artist,  "you  see  none 

the  better; 
Cannot  all  these  varieties  show  you  a  letter?" 
"  Show  a  letter:"  quoth  he,  "  yes,  by  hundreds 

they  'how  'cm, 
I  can  sec  fast  enough :  what  I  want  is,  to  know 
'em." 


On  Howard's  dying  in  Russia. 
Though  far  from  Britain,  Britain's  worthiest 

pride, 
The  world's  great  patriot,  gencrou-  Howard  died, 

Let  not  our  sorrow  blame  his  wish  to  roam. 
With  such  a  heart,  as  such  a  life  displayed ; 
A  heart,  which  all  mankind  one  family  made  ; 
To  travel  was  but  to  enlarge  his  home! 


Magna  est  Veritas  ct  prcccaleiit. 

FALSEHOOD  and  Truth,  in  rival  race, 
Eternal  contrast  prove; 

Falsehood  speeds  on  with  rapid  pace, 
Truth  scarce  appears  to  move. 


Falsehood  funis  numbers  in  her  course, 
\\  ho  prompt  assistance  lend; 

Ill-nature  loves  to  aid  her  force, 
And  Folly  stands  her  friend. 

Guilt,  Envy,  Cunning,  all  makeshift 

To  help  her  on  her  way, 
And  Fortune  gives  her  many  a  lift, 

No  matter  for  foul  play.  " 

Yet,  after  all  her  efforts  tried, 

And  all  her  circuit  run, 
When  Time  the  vict'rv  shall  decide, 

She'll  end  where  Truth  begun! 


Virtue  indigenous  in  England. 
Virtues  and  fashions  jointly  share 
All  England's  pride,  all  England's  care; 
From  foreign  fops,  and  coxcomb  courts. 
Fashions  by  wholesale  she  imports; 
But  let  it  to  her  praise  be  known, 
Old  Eng' lands  virtues  are  her  own  ! 


Fati  valet  Ilora  lenigna. 

When  Tom  call'd  in,  one  day,  on  Ned, 
His  wife  was  plastering  dearee's  head, 

Who  sigh'd,  but  dar'd  not  shake  it! 
'Tis  well  Tom's  pace  is  something  slower, 
For  had  he  come  an  hour  before, 

He'd  seen  the  vixen  break  it. 


Brei'is  esse  laloro. 
Ox  folly's  lips  eternal  tatlings  dwell; 
Wisdom  speaks  little,  but  that  little  well ; 
So  lengthening  shades  the  sun's  decline  betray. 
But  shorter  shadows  mark  meridian  day. 


On  a  Cobweb. 
By  never-failing  cunning  taught, 

Her  arts  the  spider  plies; 
And  ambush'd  in  the  web  she  wrought, 

A  fell  assassin  lies. 

By  never-ceasing  rashness  led, 

The  fly  purines  his  way; 
Bolts  on  the  snare  his  heedless  head, 

A  self-devoted  prey. 


Nature  and  Instinct. 
Hatched  from  alien  egscs,  along  the  mead?, 
Tii    jocund  hen  a  troop  of  ducklings  leads : 
But  when  the  dangers  of  the  pool  they  brave, 
And  piling'-  intrepid  in  the  dreadful  wave, 
High  beats   her  fluttering  heart,  she  calls,  she 

cries, 
And  restless,  round  and  round  the  margin  flies j 
Alike  unaltcr'd,  nature's  powers  occur, 
Instinct  in  them,  parental  care  in  her: 
The  offspring's  deed  proclaims  a  race  unknown, 
A  mother's  feelings  prove  the  brood  her  own. 

Latin 
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Latin  Learning  of  little  use  *. 

Your  venerable  chaplain  once, 
(Though  now  with  age  he  bend) 

Train' a*  here  the  scholar,  lash'd  the  dunce, 
A  master  and  a  friend. 

To  profit  by  his  well-known  care, 

His  child  a  butcher  brought ; 
And  all  the  needful  to  prepare, 

A  dictionary  bought. 

Before  a  week  its  course  had  run, 

The  butcher  came  again  : 
"  Take  back  your  book,  give  back  my  son," 

He  cried  with  might  and  main. 

"  Laming!  'tis  money  thrown  away, 

Such  laming  to  procure ; 
The  book  don't  show,  the  boy  can't  say, 

What's  Latin — for  a  skewer." 


Morc's  meant  than  meets  the  Ear. 
When  doctors,  twenty  vears  ago, 
Wore  wigs  of  venerable  How, 
A  bodkins'-sword's  diminutive  stump. 
Stuck  right  across  each  physic  rump; 
Whose  short  dimensions  seem'd  to  say, 
"  Our  object  it  to  save,  not  slay." 
An  emblem  apt  enough,  I  trow  : 
But  wicked  wits  pretend  to  show. 
For  swords  so  small,  an  apter  still, 
,(  We've  other  ways  than  one  to  kill." 


Nothing  ncio  under  the  Sun. 

There's  nothing  new  beneath  the  sun, 
So  ancient  wits'  decisions  run  : 

But  wit  no  match  for  facts  is; 
For  I  know  things,  and  so  do  you, 
Though  everlasting,  ever  new ! 

What  think  you,  sirs,  of  taxes? 


Ancient  and  Modern  Poets  distinguished. 

'Twixt  those  poets  of  old,  and  our  poets  of 
late, 

One  perpetual  distinction  holds  true  : 
The  new,  in  a  twinkling,  are  all  out  of  date, 

The  old — will  for  ever  he  new ! 


The  Power  of  Verse. 
Read  !  read  1  the  thread-bare  poet  cries, 

New  powers  of  verse  I  bring : 
At  every  line  new  beauties  rise 

Spontaneous  while  I  sing  ! 
Poet !  thy  boast  will  seem  more  true, 

One  fact  if  thou  couldst  quote  ; 
Had  powers  and  beauties  all  so  new 

Procur'd  thee — a  new  coat ! 

*  Spoken  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 


The  Progress  of  Jflgs. 

When  ( lharles  the  Fir>t  the  sceptre  bore, 

Each  gra\e  divine,  I  trow, 
A  silken  cap  all  sable  wore, 

Wiih  nine  straight  hairs  below. 
The  Restoration's  jovial  day 

Chang'd,  with  the  nr*n,  the  mode, 
And  orth'dox  heads,  in  broad  display. 

The  flaxen  buckle  show'd. 
In  Anna's  reign,  from  general  view 

Th'  enormous  flaxen*;  fled: 
And  lo!  perukesof  milk-white  hue 

Succeeded  id  their  stc;id. 
These  tooincurr'd,  by  kipse  of  year?, 

Disuse,  though  not  disgrace; 
New  clerical  brows  requir'd  new  gears, 

And  grizzles  took  their  place. 
Yet  still  the  wig's  full  form  retain'd 
i     The  feather' d  foretqp's  peak: 
Yet  still  the  solemn  bush  remain'd 

To  flank  the  rosy  cheek. 
But  now  !  forgive  the  conscious  muse. 

That  feels  her  verse  too  bold : 
What  fashions  modern  reverends  use, 

You  need  not  here  be  told. 

Though  new  their  taste,  while  they  adopt 

Their  good  forefathers'  ways; 
The  frizz'd,  the  curl'd,  the  bald,  tl>e  cropt, 

Have  all  their  claim  to  praise. 


The  Effect  of  Pulpit  Eloquence. 
A  veteran  gambler,  in  a  tempest  caught, 
Once  in  his  life  a  church's  shelter  sought. 
Where  many  a  hint  pathetically  grave, 
On  life's  precarious  lot  the  preacher  gave. 
The  sermon  ended,  and  the  storm  all  spent, 
Home  trudg'd  old  Cog-die,  reasoning  as  he  went. 
"  Strict  truth,"   quoth  he,    "  this  rev' rend  sage 

dcclar'd, 
I  feel  conviction,  and  will  be  prcpar'd; 
Nor  e'er  henceforth,  since  life  thus  steals  away, 
Give  credit  for  a  bet — bevond  a  day !" 


Case  in  the  Constitutional  Court. 
A  farmer,  as  records  report, 

Most  hugely  discontented, 
His  vicar  at  the  Bisl*>p's  Court 

For  gross  neglect  presented . 

"  Our  former  priest,  my  Lord,"  he  said, 
"  Each  Sunday  the  vear  round, 

Some  Greek  in  his  discourses  read, 
And  charming  was  the  sound ! 

Not  such  our  present  parson's  phrase, 

No  Greek  does  he  apply; 
But  says  in  English  all  he  savs, 

As  you  might  speak,  or  I. 
And  yet  for  this  so  simple  stvle, 

He  claims  each  tythe  and  due ; 
Pigs,  pippins,  poult ry,  all  trie  while, 

And  Easter,  off" rings  :oo'" 
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"  You're  skill'd  in  languages  I  guess," 

Th'  una*  d  diocesan  cry  d  : 
"  1  know  no  language,  more  or  less," 

The  surly  clown  reply'd. 

•'  But  Greek.  I've  heard  the  learned  say, 

Surpasses  all  the  rest ; 
And  since  'tis  for  the  best  we  pay, 

Weouzht  to  have  the  ben." 


All  not  Gold  that  glitters. 

Why  sleep?,  benumb'd,  the  conscious  mind, 

When  social  good  craves  virtue's  zeal : 
Whoe'er  can  benefit  mankind, 

Is  Heav'n's  trustee,  for  human  weal. 
To  hide  true  worth  from  public  view. 

Is  burvinz  diamonds  in  their  mine : 
All  is  not  gold  that  shines,  'tis  true; 

But  all  that  is  gold — ought  to  shine  ! 


On  Hope.  Anon. 

Hope,  heav'n-born  cherub,  still  appears, 

Howe'er  misfortune  seems  to  lour : 
Her  smile  the  threat'ning  tempest  clears, 

And  is  the  rainbow  of  the  shower. 


A  long  wayofFLucinda  strikes  the  men; 

As  she  draws  near, 

And  one  sees  clear, 
A  long  -way  off — one  wishes  her  again. 


On  a  Person  not  celebrated  for  his  Veracity. 
Ox  Tuesday  next,  savs  Tom  to  Ned, 

I'll  dine  with  you  and  take  a  bed. 
You  may  believe  him,  Will  replies, 

Where'er  Tom  dines  he  always  lies. 


On  two  beautiful  Sisters  who  were  drowned  at 
Scu. 
What  to  the  faithless  ocean  now  is  due? 
It  gave  one  Venus,  and  has  taken  two! 


On  a  natural  Grotto,  near  a  deep  Stream. 

Health,  ro,e-lipp'd  cherub,  haunts  this  spot, 
She  slumbers  oft  in  yon'llr  nook: 

If  in  the  shade  you  find  her  not, 

Plunge — and' you  11  find  her  in  the  brook! 


On  a  Lady  irho  beat  her  Husband. 

Come  hither,  Sir  George,  my  picture  is  here, 
What  think  vou,  my  love:  don't  it  strike  you? 

"  I  can't  sa\  it  does,  jut  at  present,  my  dear, 
But  I  think  it  soon  will,  it's  so  like  you." 


Jl'hat  is  an  Epigram? 

What  is  an  epigram?  a  dwarfish  whole 
T,  body  brevity,  and  wit  its  soul. 


By  Mr.  P.  Dodd. 
Joe  hates  a  hypocrite      It  shows 
Self-love  is  not  a  fault  of  Joe'*. 


To  a  living  Author. 
Your  comedy  I've  read,  my  friend, 

And  like  the  half  you  pilfer' d  best; 
But  sure  the  piece  you  yet  may  mend : 

Take  courage,  man !  and  steal  the  rest. 


Imitated  from  the  French.' 

By  Mr.  P.  Dodd. 

His  last  great  debt  is  paid — poor  Tom's  no 
more. 
Last  debt?  Tom  never  paid  a  debt  before. 


By  Theothilus  Swift,  Esq. 

The  rooted  aversion  entertained  by  the  late  Judge 
Robinson,  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  Ireland,  to  the 
volunteers  of  that  country,  in  the  year  1780,  is  well 
known.  The  following  epigram  was  occasioned  by  a 
circumstance  that  actually  took  place  about  that  pe- 
riod in  the  court  where  he  was  dien  sitting. 

"  That    soldier    so   rude,   he  swaggers  in 

scarlet  j 
Put  him  out  of  the  court;    I'll  imprison  the 

varlet." 
"  A  soldier  I'm  not,"  quoth  the  hero  in  red; 
"  No  soldier,  my  Lord,  but  an  officer  I, 
A  captain  who  carries  his  sword  on  his  thigh." 
Stern  Robinson  then,  with  sarcastical  sneer, 
Roll'd  his  sharp  eagle-eye  on  the  vain  volunteer, 
And  "Tipstaff,"  he  cried,  as  the  captain  grew 

bolder, 
"  Out,  out  with  that  officer  who  is  no  soldier." 


Bargains. 
Ned's  thrifty  spouse,  her  taste  to  please. 

With  rival  dames  at  auctions  vies; 
Is  cbarm'd  with  ev'ry  thing  slie  sees, 

And  ev'ry  thing  she  sees  she  buys. 
Ned  feels  at  ev'ry  sale  enchanted, 

Such  costly  wares!  so  wisely  sought! 
Bought  because  they  may  be  wanted, 

Wanted  because  they  may  l>e  bought. 


A  Question  and  an  Answr. 
Jack  drinks  fine  wines,  wears  modish  cloth- 

But,  prithee,  where  lies  Jack's  estate ?-j- 
In  Algebra,  for  there  I  found  of  late 
A  quantity  call'd  less  than  nothing. 


On  a  ready  Writer. 

Jem  writes  his  veises  with  more  speed 
Than  the  printer's  boy  can  set  'em. 

Quite  as  fast  as  we  can  read, 

Andonlv  not  so  fast  as  we  forget  'em. 

What! 
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What  !  rise  agnin  with  all  one's  bones? 

Quoth  Giles,  I  hope  you  fib  : 
I  trusted,  when  I  went  to  heaven, 

To  go  without  my  rib. 


On  a  lad  Singer. 

SwAVa  sing  before  they  die — 'twere  no  bad 
thing 
Should  certain  persons  die  before  they  sing. 


On  a  modern  Dramatist. 
Not  for  the  stage  his  plays  are  fit, 
But  suit  the  closet,  said  a  wit. 
The  closet?  said  his  friend,  I  ween 
The  ivater-clostt  'tis  you  mean. 


From  the  Greek. 
Not  twice  tJ'.rec  years  I  told,  when  fate 

Snatch'd  me  from  my  mother's  breast; 
O  weep  not,  reader!  for  if  short  my  date, 

Short  are  my  sorrows,  long  my  rest. 


From  the  Greek. 
But  five  years  old — sweet  babe,  adieu! 

Beneath  thy  sod  repose ; 
Little  of  life  poor  Henry  knew, 

Yet  'scap'd  from  all  its  woes. 


From  the  Greek. 

Busy,  thoughtless,  playful,  I, 
Little  dreaming  danger  nigh, 
"W  as  plac'd,  ere  twice  three  years  had  gone, 
By  cruel  death,  beneath  this  stone. 
I  et  weep  not,  weep  not,  parents  clear, 
No  pains  nor  cares  shall  enter  here ; 
If  little  of  life's  joys  I  knew, 
So  little  of  its  sorrows  too. 


From  the  Greek. 

To  the  happy  and  prosperous  life's  but  a  span, 

So  quicklv  the  years  pass  away; 
To  th«  wretched,  forsaken,  disease-tortur'd  man, 

An  age  is  involv'd  in  a  day. 


Fiom  the  Greek. 
Blame  not  love,  as  fraught  with  care, 

Cease,  ye  lovers,  thus  to  moan  j 
Light  and  Jov  Love's  daughters  are, 

The  Woes  from  Folly  spring  alone. 


Spoken  extempore  to  a  Ladij,  on  being  asked 
what  this  World  was  tike. 
This  world  is  a  prison  in  ev'ry  respect, 

Whose  walls  are  the  heavens  in  common; 
The  gaoler  is  sin,  and  the  prisoners  men, 
And  the  fetters  are  nothing  but — woman. 


The  Thief. 

^    I  tell,  with  cnial  truth  and  grief, 
That  little  Kin's  an  arrant  thief. 
Before  the  urchin  well  could  go, 
She  stole  the  whiteness  of  the  snow  ; 
And  more — that  whiteness  to  adorn, 
She  stole  the  blushes  of  the  morn; 
Stole  all  the  softness  iEther  pours 
On  primrose  buds,  in  vernal  show'rs. 

There's  no  repeating  all  her  wiles: 
She  stole  the  Graces'  winning  smile*  ; 
Twas  quickly  seen  she  robb'd  the  sky, 
To  plant  a  star  in  either  eve  ; 
She  pilfer'd  orient  pearl  for  teeth. 
And  stole  the  cow's  ambrosial  breath ; 
The  cherry,  steep'd  in  morning  dew, 
Gave  moisture  to  her  lips  and  hue. 

These  were  her  infant  spoils;  a  store 
To  which,  in  time,  she  added  more : 
At  twelve  she  stole  from  Cyprus'  Queen 
Her  air  and  love-commanding  mien ; 
Stole  Juno's  dignity  ;  and  stole, 
From  Pallas,  sense  to  charm  the  soul ; 
She  sung — amaz'd  the  Syrens  heard, 
And  to  assert  their  voice  appear 'd ; 
She  play'd — the  Muses  from  their  hill 
Wonder'd  who  thus  iwd  stole  their  skill ; 
Apollo's  wit  was  nex't  her  prey, 
And  then  rise  beams  that  light  the  dav; 
While  Jove,  her  pilfering  thefts  to  crown, 
Pronounc'd  these  beauties  all  her  own, 
Pardon'd  her  crimes,  and  prais'd  her  art ; 
And  t'other  day  she  stole  my  heart. 

Cupid  !  if  lovers  are  thy  care, 
Revenge  thy  votary  on  the  fair ; 
Do  justice  on  her  stolen  charms, 
And  let  her  prison  be — my  arms. 


Beauty's  Value.  Shaks pears. 

Beauty  is  but  a  vain,  a  fleeting  good, 

A  shining  gloss  that  fadeth  suddenly; 
A  flow'r  that  dies  when  almost  in  the  bud, 

A  brittle  glass  that  breaketh  presently. 
A  fleeting  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flow'r, 
Lost,  faded,  broken,  dead,  within  an  hour. 
As  goods  when  lost  we  know  are  seldom  found, 

A 3  fading  gloss  no  rubbing  can  excite; 
As  flow'rs   when  dead   are  trampled   on   the 
ground, 

As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  unite ; 
So  beauty,  blemish' d  once,  is  ever  lost, 
In  spite  of  physic,  painting,  pains,  aad  cost. 


On  the  frequent  Defeats  of  the  French  Army  in 
the  last  )Var.     An  Epigram.     1760. 

The  toast  of  each  Briton  in  war's  dread  alarms. 

O'er  bottle  or  bowl,  is  success  to  our  arms. 
Attack'd,  put  to  flight,  and  soon  fore'd  from 

each  trench, 
Success  to  our  lest  is  the  toast  of  the  French. 


Epitaph  on  a  Scolding  Wife. 
Here  lies  my  wife ;  poor  Molly  !  let  her  lie : 
She  finds  repose  at  last — and  so  do  /. 

A  Sailor 
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.'  §  '  r  hciing  been  sentenced  to  the  Cat  o' 
Nine  Tails,  when  tied  ready  for  Punishment, 
spoke  the  following  Lines  to  his  Commander, 
who  had  an  Aversion  to  a  Cat. 

By  vour  honor's  command,  an  example  I  stand 

OF  your  justice  to  all  the  shin's  crew; 
I  a;n  hamper' d  and  stript,  and  if  I  am  whipt, 

'  Ti<  no  more  than  I  own  is  mv  due. 
In  this  scurvy  condition,  I  humbly  petition 

To  offer  some  lines  to  your  eye : 
Merry  Tom  bv  such  trash  once  avoided  the  lash, 

And,  if  fate  and  you  please,  so  may  I. 
There  is  nothing  you  hate,  I'm  inform'd,  like  a 
cat} 

Why,  vour  honor's  aversion  is  mine: 
If  puss  then  with  one  tail  can  make  vour  heart 
fail, 

O  save  me  from  that  which  has  nine ! 
N.  B.  He  was  pardoned. 


On  a  certain  Lady's  Study. 
To  Chloe's  study  shall  we  go  ? 
(For  ladies  have  their  studies  now.) 
O  what  a  splendid  sight  is  there  ! 
'Twould  make  the  dullest  hermit  stare  : 
There  stand,  all  rang'd  in  proud  array, 
Lach  French  romance,  and  modern  play ; 
Love's  magazine  of  flames  and  darts, 
Whole  histories  of  eves  and  hearts  : 
But  O !  view  well  the  outward  scene, 
You'll  never  need  to  look  within ; 
What  C'hloe  loves  she  plainly  shows, 
For,  Io!  her  very  books  are  bcaus. 


An  Epigram. 

The  lofty  oak  from  a  small  acorn  grows, 

And  to  the  skies  ascends  with  spreading  boughs  , 

As  Years  increase,  it  shades  th'  extended  plain, 

Then  big  with  death  and  vengeance  ploughs  the 

main: 
Hence  rises  fame,  and  safety  to  our  shore  ; 
And  from  an  acorn  springs  Britannia's  pow'r. 


The  Modern  Courtier. 

Pray  say  what's  that  which  smirking  trips 

thi^  way. 
That  powdcr'd  thing,  so  neat,  so  trim,  so  gay, 
Adorn'd    with  tambour'd  vest,   and   spangled 

sword ; 
That  supple  servile  thinj;? — O!  that's  a  Lord  ! 
You ji->t — th;it  thing  a  Peer?  an  English  Peer? 
Who  ought  (with  head,  estate,  and  conscience 

clear) 
F.ithcr  in  prave  debate,  or  hardy  fijrht. 
Firmly  maintain  a  free-born  people's  right: 
Surely  those  lord-,  were  of  another  breed 
Who  met  their  monarch  John  at  Runncmede; 
And  clad  in  steel,  there  in  a  glorious  hour 
Made  the  curst  tyrant  feel  the  people's  pow'r ; 
Made  him  confess,  beneath  that  awful  rod, 
Their  voice  ofiited  ia  the  voice  of  God. 


Epitaph  on  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  young  Ladu. 

Sleep  soft  in  dust,  wait  the  Almighty's  will, 
Then  rise  unchang'd,  and  be  an  angel  still. 


An  Epitaph  on  a  poor  but  honest  Man. 

Stop,  reader,  here,  and  deign  to  look 

On  one  without  a  name, 
Ne'er  enter'd  in  the  ample  book 

Of  fortune  or  of  fame. 

Studious  of  peace,  he  hated  strife ; 

Meek  virtues  fill'd  his  breast  • 
His  coat  of  arms,  "  a  spotless  life," 

"  An  honest  heart''  his  crest. 

Quarter'd  therewith  was  innocence, 

And  thus  his  motto  ran  : 
"  A  conscience  void  of  all  offence, 

Before  both  God  and  man." 

In  the  great  day  of  wrath,  though  pride 

Now  scorns  his  pedigree, 
Thousands  shall  wish  they'd  been  allied 

To  this  great  family. 


An  Epitaph  on  a  very  idle  Fellow. 

From  Camden. 

Hp.re  lieth  one  that  once  was  born  and  cried, 
Liv'd  several  years,  and  then — and  then— he  died. 


The  Picture  of  Slander, 

What  mortal  but  Slander,  that  serpent,  hath 
stung, 
Whose  teeth  are  sharp  arrows,  a  razor  her  tongue.' 
The  poison  of  asps  her  vivid  lip  loads, 
The  rattle  of  snakes  with  the  spittle  of  toads ; 
Her  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre  ;  her  legs 
Set  hatching  of  vipers,  and  cockatrice  eggs ; 
Her  sting  is  a  scorpion's  ;  like  hyena  she'll  cry  ; 
With  the  ear  of  an  adder,  a  basilisk's  eye; 
The  mouth  of  a  monkey,  the  hug  of  a  bear. 
The  chat  of  a  parrot,  the  head  of  a  hare  ; 
The  wing  of  a  magpie,  the  snout  of  a  hog, 
The  feet  of  a  mole,  and  the  tail  of  a  dog; 
Her  claw  is  a  timer's,  her  forehead  is  brass, 
With  the  hiss  of  a  goose,  and  the  bray  of  an  ass. 


Epigram  to  a  pretended  Friend,  and  real  Enemy. 

Thy  hesitating  tongue  and  doubtful  face 
Show  all  thy  kindness  to  be  mere  grimace. 
Throw  off  the  mask  ;  at  once  be  foe  or  friend; 
'Tis  base  to  sooth,  when  malice  is  the  end ; 
The  rock  that's  seen  gives  the  poor  sailor  dread, 
But  double  terror  that  which  hides  its  head. 


On  a  Tombstone  in  Essex. 

Here  lies  the  man  Richard, 

And  Mary  his  wife; 
Their  surname  was  Pritchard; 

They  liv'd  without  strife; 
And  the  reason  was  plain: 

They  abounded  in  riches ; 
They  no  care  had  nor  pain, 

And  the  wife  wore  the  breeches. 
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To  Lady  Mary  IVortley  Montagu. 
By  Mr.  PoPB. 

In  beauty  or  wit,  no  mortal  as  yet 
To  question  your  empire  has  dar'd  ; 

But  men  of  discerning  have  thought  that  in 
learning 
To  yield  to  a  lady  was  hard. 

Impertinent  school?,  with  mnstv  dull  rules, 

Have  reading  to  females  denied  ; 
So  papists  refuse  the  Bible  to  use, 

Lest  Hocks  should  be  wise  as  their  guide. 

Twas  woman  at  first  (indeed  she  was  curst) 
In  knowledge  that  tasted  delight; 

And  sages  agree,  the  laws  should  decree 
To  the  first  of  possessors  the  right. 

Then  bravely,  fair  dame,  resume  the  old  claim, 
Which  to  your  whole  sex  does  belong: 

And  let  men  receive  from  a  second  bright  Eve 
The  knowledge  of  right  and  of  wrong. 

But  if  the  first  Eve  hard  doom  did  receive, 

When  only  one  apple  had  she; 
What  punishment  new  shall  be  found  out  for  vou, 

Who,  tasting,  have  robb'd  the  whole  tree? 


On  the  Death  of  a  W\fe,  a  notable  Scold  and  a 
Shrew.     By  the  Husband. 

We  lived  onc-and-twenty  year 

As  man  and  wife  together; 
I  could  no  longer  keep  her  here  ; 

She's  gone,  1  know  not  whither. 

Could  I  but  guess,  I  do  protest, 

I  speak  it  not  to  flatter; 
Of  all  the  women  in  the  world 

I  never  would  come  at  her. 

Her  body  is  bestowed  well, 

A  handsome  grave  doth  hide  her; 

And  sure,  her  soul  is  not  in  hell, 
The  devil  would  ne'er  abide  her. 

I  rather  think  she's  soar'd  aloft ; 

For  in  the  last  great  thunder 
Methought  I  heard  her  very  voice 

Rending  the  clouds  in  sunder. 


The  Rose.    By  Mr.  Philips. 
The  rose's  age  is  but  a  day, 
Its  bloom  the  pledge  of  its  decay ; 
Sweet  in  scent,  in  color  bright, 
It  blows  at  morn,  and  fades  at  night. 

Imitated  by  Dr.  Swift. 
My  age  is  not  a  moment's  stay, 
My  birth  the  same  with  my  decay  ; 
I  savor  ill ;  no  color  know  ; 
And  fade  the  instant  that  I  blow. 


A  Boston  Epigram — Written  in  1774. 

To  the  Ministry. 
You've  sent  a  rod  to  Massachusset, 
Thinking  the  Americans  will  buss  it; 
But  much  I  fear  for  Britain's  sake, 
Tint  this  same  rod  will  prove  a  snake. 


On  Matrimony.     An  Epigram. 

Tom  prais'd  bis  friend,  who  chang'd  his  state. 
Tor  binding  fast  himself  and  Kate 

In  union  so  divine; 
"  Wedlock's  the  end  of  life,"  he  cried. 
'*  Too  true,  alas!"  said  Jack,  :md  si^h'd  : 

"  'Twill  be  the  end  of  mine." 


An  Epitaph  on  the  Death  of  a  favorite  Parrot 
that  was  found  in  a  Necessary-Hotue. 

Here  safe  lie  in-terr'd  the  remains  of  a  bird, 
Who  submits  to  all-conquering  fate  ; 

Whose  Hia:-ter  took  care  to  teach  it  to  swear, 
As  his  mistress  had  taught  it  to  prate. 

If  complaint  should  be  made  of  the  place  where 
he's  laid, 

Poor  Betty  is  only  in  fault ; 
Poor  Betty,  to  save  the  expense  of  a  grave, 

Thought  proper  to  choose  it  a  vault. 

To  preserve  its  dear  fame,  for  time  without  name, 
His  mistress,  still  kinder  and  kinder, 

Declar'd  with  a  tear,  she'd  never  come  here, 
Without  leaving  something  behind  her. 


Epitaph  on  Lady  Molcsworth,  who  teas  burnt  t* 
Death  by  a  Fire  which  broke  out  in  her  Dwell- 
ing-House,  Lendon,  the  6th  of  May,  1763. 

A  peerless  matron,  pride  of  female  life, 
In  ev'ry  state,  as  widow,  maid,  or  wife, 
Who,  wedded  to  threescore,  preserved  her  fame: 
She  liv'd  a  phoenix,  and  expir'd  in  flame. 


Verses  supposed  to  be  written  by  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk, during  his  solitary  abode  in  the  Island  oj 
Juan  Fernandez.  Cow  per. 

I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey. 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute ; 
From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 

I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute 

0  solitude !  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  ? 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms. 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

1  am  out  of  humanity's  reach, 

I  must  finish  my  journey  alone; 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech, 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 
The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain 

My  form  with  indifference  see ; 
They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man, 

Tneir  tameness  is  shocking  to  me 

Society,  friendship,  and  love, 

Divinely  bestow'd  upon  man, 
O  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove, 

How  soon  wotdd  I  taste  you  again! 
My  sorrows  I  then  might  assuage 

In  the  ways  of  religion  and  truth, 
Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age, 

And  be  cheer' d  by  the  sallies  of  youth. 

Religion 
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Religion !  what  treasure  untold 

Reside;  in  that  heavenly  word ! 
More  precious  than  silver  and  gold, 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford  : 
But  the  sound  of  the  church-going  hell 

These  ralleya  and  rocks  never  heard, 
Ne'er  sigYd  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 

Or  snui  d  when  a  sabbJth  appear'd. 
\  e  winds  that  have  made  me  your  sport, 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 
Some  cordial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more. 
My  friends  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me? 
O  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend, 

Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  6ee. 
How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind! 

Compar'd  with  the  speed  of  its  flight, 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind, 

And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light. 
When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land, 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there; 
But,  alas!  recollection  at  hand, 

Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 
But  the  sea-fowl  is  gone  u>  her  nest, 

The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair : 
Ev'n  here  is  a  season  of  rest, 

And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 
There  is  mercy  in  every  place, 

And  mercy,  encouraging  thought! 
Gives  even  affliction  a  grace, 

And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot. 


Ode  to  Peace.         Cowper. 
Come.,  peace  of  mind,  delightful  guest! 
Return  and  make  thy  downy  nest 

Once  more  in  this  sad  heart: 
Nor  riches  I  nor  pow'r  pursue, 
Nor  hold  forbidden  joys  in  view, 

We  therefore  need  not  part. 
Where  wilt  thou  dwell,  if  not  with  me, 
From  av'rice  and  ambition  free, 

And  pleasure's  fatal  wiles? 
For  whom,  alas  !  dost  thou  prepare 
The  sweets  that  I  was  wont  to  share, 

The  banquet  of  thy  smiles? 
The  great,  the  gay,  shall  they  partake 
The  heaven  that  thou  alone  canst  make  ? 

And  wilt  lhouquit  the  stream 
That  murmurs  through  the  dewy  mead, 
The  g  .  the  sequester' d  shed, 

To  be  a  guest  with  them  ? 

For  thee  I  planted,  thee  I  pri/.'d, 
For  thee  I  gladly  sacririe'd 

Whate'er  I  lov'd  before; 
And  shall  I  see  thee  start  awav. 
And  helpless,  hopeless,  hear  thee  say, 

Farewell !  we  meet  no  more  ? 


Ih'.mnn  FiaUly.     Cowper. 
Weak  and  irresolute  is  man  ; 

The  purpose  of  to-day, 
Woven  with  pains  into  his  plan, 

To-morrow  rends  awav. 


The  bow  well  bent,  and  smart  the  spring, 

Vice  seems  already  slain  ; 
But  passion  rudely  snaps  the  string. 

And  it  revives  again. 

Some  foe  to  his  upright  intent 

Finds  out  his  weaker  part; 
Virtue  engages  his  assent, 

But  pleasure  wins  his  heart. 

'Tis  here  the  folly  of  the  wise 
Through  all  his  art  we  view ; 

And  while  his  tongue  the  charge  denies, 
His  conscience  owns  it  true. 

Bound  on  a  voyage  of  awful  length, 

And  dangers  little  known, 
A  stranger  to  superior  strength, 

Man  vainly  trusts  his  own. 

But  oars  alone  can  ne'er  prevail 

To  reach  the  distant  coast; 
The  breath  of  heaven  must  swell  the  sail. 

Or  all  the  toil  is  lost. 


On  observing  some  Names  of  little  Note  r«- 
corded  in  the  Biographia  Britannica. 

Cowper. 

O  foxd  attempt  to  give  a  deathless  lot 
To  names  ignoble,  born  to  be  forgot! 
In  vain  recorded  in  historic  page, 
They  court  the  notice  of  a  future  age: 
Those  twinkling  tiny  lustres  of  the  land 
Drop  one  by  one  from  fame's  neglecting  hand ! 
Lcthacan  gulfs  receive  them  as  they  fall, 
And  dark  oblivion  soon  absorbs  them  all. 

So  when  a  child,  as  playful  children  use, 
Has  burnt  to  tinder  a  stale  last-year's  news, 
The  flame  extinct,  he  views  the  roving  fire  : 
There  goes  my  lady,  and  there  goes  the  squire  , 
There  goes  the  parson,  O  illustrious  spark ! 
And  there,  scarce  less  illustrious,  goes  the  clerk. 


The  Nightingale  and  Glow-Worm.    Cowper. 

A  nightingale,  that  all  day  long 
Had  cheer'd  the  village  with  his  song, 
Nor  yet  at  eve  his  note  suspended, 
Nor  yet  when  even-tide  was  ended, 
Began  to  feel,  as  well  he  might. 
The  keen  demands  of  appetite; 
When  looking  eagerly  around, 
He  spied  far  off,  upon  the  ground, 
A  something  shining  in  the  dark, 
And  knew  the  glow-worm  by  his  spark: 
So,  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top, 
lie  tliou^lit  to  put  him  in  his  crop. 
The  worm,  aware  of  his  intent, 
Harangu  d  him  thus,  right  eloquent : 

Did  you  admire  my  lamp,  quoth  he, 
As  much  as  I  votir  minstrelsy, 
You  would  abhor  to  do  me  wrong, 
As  much  as  I  to  spoil  your  song; 
For  'twas  the  sclf-aame  Pow'r  divine 
Taught  you  to  sing,  and  m*  to  shine, 
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That  you  with  music,  I  with  light, 
Might  beautify  and  cheer  the  night. 

The  songster  heard  his  short  oration, 
And,  warbling  out  his  approbation, 
Releas'd  him,  as  my  story  tells, 
And  found  a  supper  somewhere  else. 

Hence  jarring  sectaries  may  learn 
Their  real  interest  to  discern  : 
That  brother  should  not  war  with  brother, 
And  worry  and  devour  each  other, 
But  sing  and  shine  by  sweet  consent, 
Till  life  s  poor  transient  night  is  spent, 
Respecting  in  each  other's  case 
The  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace. 

Those  Christians  best  deserve  the  name 
Who  studiously  make  peace  their  aim ; 
Peace,  both  the  duty  and  the  prize 
Of  him  that  creeps,  and  him  that  flies. 


On  a  Goldfinch  starved  to  Death  in  his  Cage. 

Cow  PER. 
Time  was  when  I  was  free  as  air, 
The  thistle's  downy  seed  my  fare, 

My  drink  the  morning  dew  ; 
I  perch'd  at  will  on  ev'ry  spray, 
My  form  genteel,  my  plumage  gay, 
My  strains  for  ever  new. 

But  gaudy  plumage,  sprightly  strain, 
And  form  genteel,  were  all  in  vain, 

And  of  a  transient  date ; 
For  caught  and  caged,  and  starv'd  to  death. 
In  dying  sighs  my  little  breath 

Soon  pass'd  the  wiry  grate. 

Thanks,  gentle  swain,  for  all  my  woes, 
And  thanks  for  this  effectual  close 

And  cure  for  every  ill ! 
More  cruelty  could  none  express; 
And  I,  if  you  had  shown  me  less, 

Had  been  your  prisoner  still. 


The  Pine-apple  and  the  Bee. 

The  pine-apples  in  triple  row 
Were  basking  hot  and  all  in  blow: 
A  bee  of  most  discerning  taste 
Perceiv'd  the  fragrance  as  he  pa«s'd. 
On  eager  wing  the  spoiler  came, 
And  search'd  for  crannies  in  the  frame ; 
Urg'd  his  attempt  on  ev'rv  side, 
To  ev'ry  pane  his  trunk  applied  ; 
But  still  in  vain,  the  frame  was  tight, 
And  only  pervious  to  the  light. 
Thus  having  wasted  half  the  dav, 
He  trimm'd  his  flight  another  way. 

Methinks,  I  said,  in  thee  I  find 
The  sin  and  madness  of  mankind; 
To  joys  forbidden  man  aspires, 
Consumes  his  soul  with  vain  desires  j 
Folly  the  spring  of  his  pursuit, 
And  disappointment  all  the  fruit. 
While  Cynthio  ogles  as  she  passes 
The  nymph  between  two  chariot-glas.es, 
She  is  the  pine-apple,  and  he 
The  silly  unsuccessful  bee. 


The  maid  who  views  with  pensive  air 
The  show-glass  fraught  with  glitt'ring  ware, 
Sees  watches,  bracelets,  rings,' and  lockets, 
But  sighs  at  thought  of  empty  pockets; 
Like  thine  her  appetite  is  keen, 
But,  ah,  the  cruel  glass  between  ! 

Our  dear  delights  are  often  such, 
Expos'd  to  view,  but  not  to  touch ; 
The  sight  our  foolish  heart  inflames; 
We  long  for  pine-apples  in  frames. 
With  hopeless  wish  one  looks  and  lingers, 
One  breaks  the  glass  and  cuts  his  fingers; 
But  they  whom  truth  and  wisdom  lead, 
Can  gather  honey  from  a  weed. 


The  Poet,  the  Oyster,  and  Sensitive  Plant. 

Cowper. 

•An  Oyster  cast  upon  the  shore 
Was  heard,  though  never  heard  before, 
Complaining  in  a  speech  well  worded, 
And  worthy  thus  to  be  recorded: 

Ah,  hapless  wretch !  condemn'd  to  dwell 
For  ever  in  my  native  shell, 
Ordain'd  to  move  when  others  please, 
Not  for  my  own  content  or  ease, 
But  toss'd  and  buffeted  about, 
Now  in  the  water,  and  now  out. 
Twere  better  to  bei)orn  a  stone 
Of  ruder  shape  and  feeling  none, 
Than  with  a  tenderness  like  mine, 
And  sensibility  so  fine : 
I  envy  that  unfeeling  shrub, 
Fast-rooted  against  ev'ry  rub. 

The  plant  he  meant  grew  not  far  off, 
And  felt  the  sneer  with  scorn  enough; 
W  as  hurt,  disgusted,  mortified, 
And  with  asperity  replied. 

(When,  cry  the  botanists,  and  stare, 
Did  plants  call'd  sensitive  grow  there? 
No  matter  when,  a  poet's  muse  is 
To  make  them  grow  where  just  she  chooses^. 

You  shapeless  nothing  in  a  dish, 
You  that  are  but  almost  a  fish, 
I  scorn  your  coarse  insinuation, 
And  have  most  plentiful  occasion 
To  wish  myself  the  rock  I  view, 
Or  such  another  dolt  as  you. 
For  many  a  grave  and  learned  clerk, 
And  many  a  gay  unletter'd  spark, 
With  curious  touch  examines  me, 
If  I  can  feel  as  well  as  he ; 
And  when  I  bend,  retire,  and  shrink, 
Says,  "Well,  'tis  more  than  one  would  think." 
Thus  life  is  spent,  O  fie  upon't! 
In  being  touch'd,  and  crying,  "  Don't!" 

A  poet,  in  bis  evening  walk, 
O'erheard,  and  check'd,  this  idle  talk. 
And,  "  Your  fine  sense,  he  said,  and  yours. 
Whatever  evil  it  endures, 
Deserves  not,  if  so  soon  offended, 
Much  to  be  pitied  or  commended. 
Disputes,  though  short,  are  far  too  long, 
Where  both  alike  are  in  the  wrong; 
Your  feelings,  in  their  full  amount, 
Are  all  upon  vo-ar  own  account. 

*•  Yon. 
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*'  Viiu,  in  vour  grotto-work  enclos'd, 
Complain  if  being  thus  expos'd, 
Yet  nothing  feel  in  that  rough  coat, 
SavC  when  the  knife  is  at  vour  throat: 
Wherever  driven  hv  wind  or  tide, 
Exempt  from  ev'iy  ill  beside. 

'•  And  is  for  ton,  mv  Lady  Squeamish, 
W  ho  reckon  eviy  touch  a  blemish, 
If  all  the  plants  that  can  he  found 
Embellishing  the  scene  around 
Should  droop  and  wither  \\  here  they  grow, 
You  would  not  feel  at  all,  not  you. 
The  noblest  minds  their  virtue  prove 
By  pity,  sympathy,  and  love. 
These,  these  are  feelings  truly  fine, 
And  prove  their  owner  half  divine.  ' 

His  censure  reach'd  them  as  he  dealt  it, 
And  each  by  shrinking  show'd  he  felt  it. 


A  Fa  lie.         Cow  per. 

A  raven*,  while  with  glassy  breast 
Her  new-laid  eggs  she  fondly  press'd, 
And  on  her  wicker-work  high  mounted 
Her  chickens  prematurely  counted 
(A  fault  philosophers  might  blame, 
If  quite  exempted  from  the  same), 
Enjoy 'd  at  ease  the  genial  day; 
Twas  April,  as  the  bumkins  say, 
The  legislature  call'd  it  Mav. 
But  suddenly  a  wind,  as  high 
As  ever  swept  a  winter  sky 
Shook  the  young  leaves  about  her  ears, 
And  fill'd  her  with  a  thousand  fears, 
Lest  the  rude  blast  should  snap  the  bough, 
And  spread  her  golden  hopes  below. 
But  just  at  eve  the  blowing  weather, 
And  all  her  fears,  were  hush'd  together: 
And  now,  quoth  poor  unthinking  Ralph, 
Tb  over,  and  the  brood  is  safe; 
(For  ravens,  though  as  birds  of  omen 
They  teach  both  conj'ror^  and  uld  women 
To  tell  as  what  is  to  bclid, 
Can't  prophesy  themselves  at  all.) 
The  morning  came,  when  neighbour  Ilodgc, 
"\\  ho  long  had  mark's*  her  airy  lodge. 
And  destm'd  all  the  treasure  there 
A  gift  tohis  expecting  fair, 
Climb'd  like  a  squirrel  to  his  prey, 
And  bore  the  worthlc  s  prize  away. 

MORAL. 

Tis  Providence  alone  secures, 
In  cv'ry  change,  both  mine  and  yours. 
Safety  consists  not  in  escape 
From  dangers  of  a  frightful  shape  : 
An  earthquake  may  be  bid  to  spare 
'lhe  man  that's  strangled  by  a  hair. 
Fate  steal*  along  with  silent  tread, 
Found  oft'oest  in  wh-U  least  we  dread, 
Frowns  in  the  storm  with  angry  brow, 
And  in  the  sunshine  ttrikci  the  blow. 


The  L^ve  vf  the  World  detected.     CowPER. 

Thus  says  the  prophet  of  the  Turk  : 
"  Good  Mussulman,  abstain  from  pork; 


There  is  a  part  in  cv'ry  swine 
No  friend  or  follower  of  mine 
May  taste,  whate'erhis  inclination, 
On  pain  of  excommunication." 
Such  Mahomet's  mysterious  charge, 
And  thus  he  left  the  point  at  large. 
Had  be  the  sinful  part  cxpress'd, 
They  might  with  safety  eat  the  rest: 
But  for  one  piece,  they  thought  it  hard 
From  the  whole  hog  to  be  deharr'd, 
And  set  their  wit  at  work  to  find 
What  joint  the  prophet  had  in  mind. 
Much  controversy  straight  arose, 
These  choose  the  back,  the  belly  those  ; 
By  some  'tis-  confidently  said 
He  meant  not  to  forbid  the  head  ; 
\\  hile  others  at  that  doctrine  rail. 
And  piously  prefer  the  tail : 
Thus,  conscience  freed  from  ev'ry  clog, 
Mahometans  eat  up  the  hog. 

You  laugh — 'tis  well ;  the  tale  applied, 
May  make  you  laugh  on  t'other  side. 
Renounce  the  world,  the  preacher  cries : 
W  e  do,  a  multitude  replies. 
"\\  hile  one  as  innocent  regards 
A  snug  and  friendly  game  at  cards; 
And  one,  whatever  you  may  say, 
Can  sec  no  evil  in  a  play  ; 
Some  love  a  concert,  or  a  race, 
And  others,  shooting,  and  the  chase. 
Revil'd  and  lov'd,  renoune'd  and  follow'd, 
Thus  bit  by  bit  the  world  is  swallow'd  : 
Each  thinks  his  neighbour  makes  too  free, 
Yet  likes  a  slice  as  well  as  he : 
With  sophistry  their  sauce  they  sweeten, 
Till  quite  from  tail  to  snout  'tis  eaten. 


The  Jackdaw.        CowPER. 

There  is  a  bird  who  hy  his  coat, 
And  bv  the  hoarseness  of  his  note, 

Might  he  suppos'd  a  crow  ; 
A  great  frequenter  of  the  church, 
Where  bishop-like  he  finds  a  perch 

And  dormitory  too. 

About  the  steeple  shines  a  plate, 
That  turns  and  turns,  to  indicate 

From  what  point  blows  the  weather ; 
Look  up,  vour  brains  begin  to  swim; 
'Tis  in  the  clouds:  that  pleases  him, 

He  chooses  it  the  rather. 

Fond  of  the  speculative  height, 
Thither  he  wings  his  airy  flight, 

And  thence  securely  sees 
The  bmllc  and  the  raree-show 
Thai  occupies  mankind  below. 

Secure  and  at  his  ease. 

You  think,  no  doubt,  he  sits  and  ran  t 
On  future  broken  bones  and  bruises, 

If  he  should  chance  to  fill ; 
No,  not  a  single  thought  like  that 
Employs  his  philosophic  pate, 

Or  troubles  it  at  all. 
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He  sees  that  this  great  round-about, 
The  world,  with  all  its  motley  rout, 

Church,  army,  physic,  law, 
Its  customs  and  its  businesses 
Are  no  concern  at  all  of  his, 

And  says — What  says  he?  Caw* 

Thrice  happy  bird  !  I  too  have  seen 
Much  of  the  vanities  of  men, 

And,  sick  of  having  seen  'em, 
Would  cheerfully  these  limbs  resign 
For  such  a  pair  of  wings  as  thine, 

And  such  a  head  between  'em. 


The  Country  Parson's  Blessings. 

Would  ye,  my  friends,  live  free  from  care, 
Attentive  lend  a  willing  ear; 
While  I  in  humble  verse  relate 
The  blessings  of  my  humble  state. 

I  have  a  living  brings  in  clear 
About  a  hundred  pounds  a  year ; 
The  tithe  well  paid,  without  law-strife. 
(I'm  not  encumber' d  with  a  wife). 
A  single  church,  not  grand,  but  neat; 
Mv  people  rather  good  than  great ; 
A  strong-built  house,  and  pasture  good, 
Where  Sorrel  crops  his  livelihood ; 
A  garden  cloth'd  with  greens  and  fruits, 
And  intermix'd  with  flow'ry  roots; 
A  walk  with  well-mow'd  greensward  laid, 
Where  I  may  smoke  in  sun  or  shade; 
A  terrace  rais'd,  whence  I  survey 
The  market  folk  that  pass  that  wav ; 
A  shaded  bench  where  I  may  read 
Old  Baker's  Chronicle,  or  Speed  : 
The  neighb'ring  clergy  kind  and  free, 
Who  give  and  take  civility; 
Of  humor  good,  of  mirth  and  sense, 
Who  o'er  a  glass  some  wit  dispense ; 
(For  where's  the  crime  to  meet  and  prate 
Of  country  news  and  tricks  of  state?) 
Some  social  gems  of  goodly  worth, 
Who  scorn  to  boast  of  wealth  or  birth  ; 
Who  ne'er  assume  the  courtier's  frown, 
Yet  keep  above  the  homely  clown  ; 
Who  love  their  country,  king,  and  church, 
And  in  no  dues  the  parson  lurch. 
With  ease  I  keep  a  maid  and  man, 
This  Hani/  call'd,  the  other  Nan  : 
A  table  sleek,  with  pudding  grae'd. 
Or  plain  or  plum,  as  suits  my  taste; 
Attended  by  a  sav'ry  dish 
Of  mutton,  beef,  or  fowl,  or  fish; 
A  pile  of  salad,  fresh  and  green; 
In  summer,  fruit  well  pick'd  and  clean  ; 
Sound  sparkling  ale,  and  sometimes  wine, 
When  patron  deigns  with  Vic  to  dine. 
Oft  o'er  the  fields  with  gun  I  stride, 
And  faithful  Banter  by  my  side; 
Then,  if  a  mushroom  is  in  sight, 
It  serves  to  supper  me  at  night; 
Or  else  a  fieldfare  or  a  snipe, 
Sometimes  a  dish  of  double  tripe. 

Thus  joyous  do  I  pass  my  life. 
Stranger  to  tumult  or  to  strife; 


Pleasures  1  feel  in  this  blest  state, 
Unfeh,  unknown,  to  rich  and  great. 
W  hen  air.  fancy  mounts  on  wing, 
I  think  myself  a  sort  of  king ; 
My  pipe  my  sceptre,  cup  my  crown. 
My  elbow  chair  my  regal  throne. 


On   hearing   of  a    Gentleman's   Pocket  Icing 
picked  of  his  Watch. 

He  that  a  watch  would  wear,  this  he  must  do; 
Pocket  his  watch,  and  watch  his  pocket  too. 


The  Happy  Fire-Side. 
The  hearth  was  clean,  the  fire  clear. 

The  kettle  on  for  tea; 
Palemon,  in  his  elbow  chair, 

As  blest  as  man  could  be. 

Clarinda,  who  his  heart  possess'd, 
And  was  his  new-made  bride, 

With  head  reclin'd  upon  his  breast, 
Sat  toying  by  his  side. 

Stretch'd  at  his  feet,  in  happy  state, 

A  fav'rite  dog  was  laid  ; 
By  whom  a  little  sportive  cat 

In  wanton  humor  play'd. 

Clarinda's  hand  he  gentlv  press'd; 

She  stole  an  am'rous  kiss, 
And,  blushing,  modestly  confe^'d 

The  fulness  of  her  bliss. 

Palemon,  with  a  heart  elate, 

Pray'd  to  Almighty  Jove, 
That  it  might  ever  be  his  fate, 

Just  so  to  live  and  love. 

Be  this  eternity,  he  cried, 
And  let  no  more  be  given ; 

Continue  thus  my  lov'd  fire-side, 
I  ask  no  other  heaven. 


The  Retrospect  of  Life. 

Riches  chance  may  take  or  give ; 

Beauty  lives  a  dav,  and  dies; 
Honor  lulls  us  while  we  live; 

Mirth's  a  cheat,  and  Pleasure  flies. 

Is  there  nothing  worth  our  care; 

Time,  and  chance,  and  death,  our  foes  ? 
If  our  joys  so  fleeting  are, 

Are  we  only  tied  to  woes? 

Let  bright  Virtue  answer,  No; 

Her  eternal  pow'rs  prevail, 
When  honors,  riches,  cease  to  flow, 

And  beauty,  mirth,  and  pleasure  fail. 


An  Invitation  to  the  Country. 
The  swallows  in  their  torpid  state 

Compose  their  useless  wing, 
And  bees  in  hives  as  idly  wait 

The  call  of  early  spring. 
The  keenest  frost  that  binds  the  stream, 

The  wildest  wind  that  blows, 
Are  neither  felt  nor  fear'd  by  them, 

Secure  of  their  repose. 
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But  man,  all-feeling  and  awake, 
'1  he  gloomy  scene  surveys , 

With  present  ills  his  heart  must  ache, 
And  pant  for  brighter  days. 

Old  Winter,  halting  o'er  the  mead, 
Bids  me  and  Mary  mourn  ; 

But  lovely  Spring  peeps  o'er  his  head, 
And  whispers  vour  return. 

Then  April,  with  her  s^ter  May, 
Shall  chase  him  from  the  bow'rs, 

And  weave  fresh  garlands  ev'rv  day, 
To  crown  the  smiling  Hours. 

And  if  a  tear,  that  speaks  regret 

Of  happier  times,  appear, 
A  glimpse  of  joy  that  we  have  met 

Shall  shine,  and  dry  the  tear. 


Invitation  to  the  feathered  Race.    Grraves. 

Again  the  balmy  zephyr  blows, 

Fresh  verdure. decks  the  grove; 
Each  hird  with  \ernal  rapture  glows, 
And  tunes  his  notes  to  love. 

Ye  gentle  warbler:  \  hither  fly, 

And  shun  the  noon-tide  heat  : 
My  shrubs  a  cooling  shade  supply; 
My  groves,  a  sale  retreat. 

Here,  freely  hop  from  spray  to  spray, 

Or  wca\e  the  mossy  nest : 
Here,  rove  and  sing  the  live-long  day; 

At  night,  here  sweetly  rest. 

Amid  this  cool  translucent  rill, 

That  trickles  down  the  glade, 
Here  bathe  your  phunes,  here  drink  your  fill, 

And  revel  in  the  shade. 
No  school-boy  rude,  to  mischief  prone, 

E'er  shows  his  ruddy  face, 
Or  twangs  his  bow,  or  hurls  a  stone, 

In  this  sequester' d  place. 

Hither  the  vocal  thrush  repairs; 

Secure  the  linnet  sings  ; 
The  goldfinch  dreads  no  slimy  snares 

To  clog  her  painted  wings. 
Sad  Philomel !  ah,  quit  thy  haunt 

Von  distant  woods  among, 
And  round  my  friendly  p  rot  to  chant 

Thy  sweetly  plaintive  song. 

Let  not  the  harmless  red-breast  fear, 

Domestic  bird,  to  come, 
A:.  !  sick  a  sore  asylum  here, 

With  one  that  loves  his  home. 

j\l\  trees  for  you,  ye  artless  tribe! 

Shall  store  of  fruit  preserve  ; 
O  !   let  me  thus  vour  friendship  bribe  $ 

Come,  feed  without  reserve. 


for  you  these  cherries  1  protect, 
To  vim  these  plums  belong; 

Sweet  is  the  fruit  that  you  have  peck'd, 
But  sweeter  far  vour  song. 

Let  then  this  league  betwixt  us  made 
Our  mutual  interests  guard: 

Mini-  be  the  gift  of  fruit  and  shade; 
Vour  solids  be  my  reward. 


Address  to  a  Nightingale.     Thomson 

O  nightingale!  best  poet  of  the  grove, 

That  plaintive  strain  can  ne'er  belong  to  thee. 
Blest  in  the  full  possession  of  thy  love: 

0  lend  that  strain,  sweet  nightingale!  to  me 

'Tis  mine,  alas!   to  mourn  my  wretched  fate; 

1  love  a  maid  who  all  my  bosom  charms, 
Yet  lose  my  days  without  this  lovely  mate; 

Inhuman  Fortune  keeps  her  from  my  arms. 

You,  happy  birds  !   by  nature's  simple  laws 
Lead  your  soft  lives,  sustain' d  by  natures  fare  - 

Vou  dwell  wherever  roving  fancy  draws, 
And  love  and  song  is  all  your  pleasing  care  : 

But  we,  vain  slaves  of  hit' rest  and  of  pride, 
Dare  not  be  blest,  lest  envious  tongues  should 
blame; 
And  hence  in  vain  I  languish  for  my  bride  : 
O  mourn  with  me,  sweet  bird!  my  hapless 
flame. 


Jletaliation.     Goldsmith. 

The  title  and  nature  of  this  Poem  show  that  it  owed  it* 
birth  to  some  preceding  circumstances  of  festive  mer- 
riment, which  from  the  wit  of  the  company,  and  the 
very  ingenious  author's  peculiar  oddities,  were  pro- 
bably  enlivened  by  some  strokes  of  humor.  This  piece 
»as  only  intended  for  the  Doctor's  private  amusement, 
and  that  of  the  particular  friends  who  were  its  subject , 
and  he  unfortunately  did  not  live  to  revise,  or  even  fi- 
nish it,  in  die  manner  which  he  intended.  The  pub- 
lie  have,  however,  already  shown  how  much  they  wen 
pleased  with  its  appearance,  even  in  its  present  form. 

Or  old,  when  Scarron  his  companions  invited, 
Each  guest  brought  his  dish,  and  the  feast  was 

united  ; 
If  our  landlord  *  supplies  us  with  beef  and  with 

fish, 
Let  each  guest  bring  himself,  and  he  brings  the 

best  dish  : 
Our  Dean  f  shall  be  venison,  just  fresh  from  the 

plains  ; 
Our  Burke  +  shall  he  tongue,  with  a  garnish  of 

brains  ; 
Our  Will  §  shall   be  wild-fowl,   of  excellent 

flavour'; 
And  Dick  ||  with  his  pepper  shall  heighten  their 

savour : 


*  The  master  of  the  St.  James's  Cofie<  -house,  ^jhcre  die  Doctor,  and  the  friends  lie  lias  cliaracterized  in  this 
poem,  held  an  occasional  club. 

+  Doctor  Barnard,  Dean  of  Derry  in  Ireland,  authur  of  many  ingenious  pieces. 

+  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  iwhn  for  Wendovcr,  and  one  of  the  greatest  orators  in  this  kingdom. 

§  Mr.  William  Burke,  late  Secretary  to  Genera]  Conway,  and  member  for  Bedwin, 

||  Mr.  Richard  Burke,  Collector  of  Grenada,  no  less  remarkable  in  the  walks  of  wit  and  humour,  tlian  hisbrofhci 
Edmund  Burke  isjustly  distinguished  in  all  the  branches  of  useful  and  polite  literature. 
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Our  Cumberland's  *  sweet-bread  its  place  shall 

obtain, 
And  Douglas  f  is  pudding  substantial  and  plain; 
Our  Gamck's  }  a  salad,  for  in  him  we  see 
Oil,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  saltness  agree: 
To  make  out  tin;  dinner  full  certain  I  am 
ThatRidge§  is  anchovy,  and  Reynolds j|  is  iamb, 
That  Hiclcey'a  If  a  capon  ;  and  by  the  same  rule, 
Magnanimous  Goldsmith  a  goofeheny-rbol. 
At  a  dinner  so  various,  at  such  .1  repast, 
Who'd  not  be  a  glutton,  and  stick  to  the  last? 
Here,  waiter,  more  wine,  let  me  sit  while  I'm 

able, 
Till  all  mv  companions  sink  under  the  table; 
Then  with  chaos  and  blunders  encircling  my 

head, 
Let  me  ponder,  and  tell  what  I  think  of  the  dead 
Here  lies  the  good  Dean,  re-united  to  earth, 
Who  mix'd  reason  with  pleasure,  and  wisdom 

with  mirth  : 
If  he  had  any  faults,  he  has  left  t:s  in  doubt, 
At  least  in  six  weeks  I  could  not  find  'cm  out; 
Yet  some  have  declar'd,  and  it  can't  be  denied  'em, 
That  sty-boots  was  cursedly  cunning  to  hide 'em. 
Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whose  genius 

was  such 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it  or  blame  it  too  much  ; 
Who,  bom  for  the  universe,  narrow'd  his  mind, 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  man- 
kind: 
Though  fraught  with  all  learning  vet  straining 

his  throat 
To  persuade  Tommy  Townshend  **   to   lend 

him  a  vote: 
Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  re- 
fining, 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought 

of  dining; 
Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit, 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit ; 
For  a  patriot  too  cool ;  for  a  drudge  disobedient ; 
And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient. 
In  short,  'twas  his  fate,  unemployed  or  in  place, 

Sir, 
To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 
Here  lies  honest  William,  whose  heart  was  a 

mint, 
While  the  owner  ne'er  knew  half  the  good  that 

was  in't ; 
The  pupil  of  impulse,  it  fore'd  him  along, 
His  conduct  still  right,  with  his  argument  wrong ; 
Still  aiming  at  honor,  yet  fearing  to  roam, 
The  coachman  was  tipsy,  the  chariotdrove  home : 


Would  you  ask  for  his  merits,  alas  i  he  had  none ; 
\\  hat  was  good  was  spontaneous,  his  faults  were 

his  own. 
Here  lies  honc.it  Richard,  whose  fate  I  must 

sigh  at, 
Ala-,  tint  such  frolic  should  now  be  so  quiet! 
What  spirits  were  1 1  is,  what  wit  and  what  whim, 
Now  breaking  1  jest, and  now  breakingalimbtt ; 
Now  wraiisilingandgruuibliri  _ :tokeep  up  theball, 
Now  teasing  and  vexing,  yet  laughing  at  all! 
In  3iiort,  so  provoking  a  devil  was  Dick, 
That  we  wish'd  him  full  ten  times  a  day  at  Old 

Nick; 
But,  missing  his  mirth  and  agreeable  vein, 
As  often  we  wish'd  to  have  Dick  back  again. 
^    Here  Cumberland  lies,  ha\  ing  acted  Ins  parts, 
The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts; 
A  flattering  painter,  who  made  it  bis  care 
To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  thev  are. 
Ill-  gallants  are  all  faultless,  his  women  divine, 
And  Comedy  wonders  at  being  so  fine; 
Like  a  tragedy-queen  he  has  dizen'd  her  out, 
Or  rather  like  Tragedy  giving  a  rout. 
His  fools  have  their  follies  so  lost  in  a  crowd 
Of  virtues  and  feelings,  that  folly  grows  proud; 
And  coxcombs,  alike  in  their  failings  alone, 
Adopting  his  portraits  are  pleas'd  witli  their  own. 
Say,  where  has  our  poet  this  malady  caught, 
Or  wherefore  his  characters  thus  without  fault? 
Say,  was  it,  that  vainly  directing  his  view 
To  find  out  men's  virtues,  and  finding  them  few, 
Quite  sick  of  pursuing  each  troublesome  elf, 
lie  grew  lazy  at  last,  and  drew  from  himself? 
Here  Douglas  retires  from  his  toils  to  relax, 
The  scourge  of  impostors,  the  terror  of  quacks. 
Come,  all  ye  quack  bards,  and  ye  quacking  di- 
vines, 
Come  and  dance  on  the  spot  where  your  tyrant 

reclines. 
When  Satire  and  Censure  encircled  his  throne, 
I  fear'd  for  your  safety,  I  fear'd  for  mv  own ; 
But  now  he  is  gone,  and  we  want  a  detector, 
Our  Dodds  shall  be  pious,  our  Kcnricks  shall 

lecture ; 
Macpherson  write  bombast,  and  call  it  a  stvle; 
Our  Townshend  make  speeches;  and    I  shall 

compile; 
New  Lauders  and  Bowers  the  Tweed  shall  cross 

over, 
No  countryman  living  their  tricks  to  discover: 
Detection  her  taper  shall  quench  to  a  spark, 
And  Scotchman  meet  Scotchman  and  cheat  in 

the  dark. 


*  Author  of  the  West  Indian,  Fashionable  Lovers,  The  Brodiers,  and  other  dramatic  pieces. 

f  Doctor  Douglas,  Canon  of  Windsor,  an  ingenious  Scotch  gend  man,  u  ho  has  no  less  distinguished  himself  as 
a  citizen  of  the  world,  than  a  sound  critic,  i:i  detecting  several  literary  mistakes,  or  rather  forgeries,  of  his  countrr- 
men;   particularly  Lauder  on  Milton,  and  Bower's  History  if  the  Po|>es. 

X  David  Garrick,  Esq.  joint  Patentee  and  acting  Manager  of  thertffceatre  Royal,  Drurv  Lane. 

§  Counsellor  John  Ridge,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Irish  bar,  the  relish  of  whose  agreeable  and  pointed  con- 
versation is  admitted,  by  all  his  acquaintance,  to  be  very  properly  compared  to  the  above  sauce. 

||  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  «J  An  eminent  Attorney. 

**  Mr.  T.  Townshend,  member  for  Wtitchurch. 

•f"t"  Mr.  Richard  Burke.  This  gentleman  having  slighrly  fractured  one  of  his  amis  and  le^s  at  different  times,  the 
Doctor  has  rallied  him  eu  those  accidents,  as  a  kind  of  re  ice  for  breaking  his  iesu  upon  other  people. 

3'  M  2  Here 
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Here  lie?  Daud  Garrick,  describe  him  who  | 

Cat!.' 

An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man  . 
As  an  actor,  eonfess'd  without  rival  to  shine j 
As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  vuv  tlr-t  line; 
Yet  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  excellent  heart, 

Tiie  man  had  his  failings,  a  dupe  to  his  art ; 
1       •  an  ill-juddin;.:  beauty  hi-  c  -.>lor<  he  spread, 
And  beplaster'a  v.  iiii  rouge  his  own  natural  red. 
On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting; 
Twas  onlv  that  when  he  was  off  he  was  acting; 
With  no  reason  on  earth  to  so  out  of  his  way, 
He  turn"d  and  he  varied  full  ten  times  a  day; 
Thoiigh  secure ofour  hearts. yet  con foundedlysick 
If thev  were  not  his  own  by  finessing  and  trick; 
He  cast  off  his  friends  as  a  huntsman  his  park, 
Tor  he  knew  when  he  pleas'd  he  could  whistle 

them  back. 
Ofpraise;.  ton,heswatlow'd  what  came, 

And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  misto  ■'..  it  for  fame; 
Till  his  relish  <;rown  callous,  almost  to  disease, 
Whopepper'd  the  highest  was  sure  best  to  please. 
But  let  us  be  candid,  and  ^peak  out  our  mind: 
If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 
Ye  Kenricks,  ye  Kellys,  and  Woodfalls  so  grave, 
What  a  commerce  was  yours,  while  you  got  and 

vou  . 
How  did  Grub-street  re-echo  the  shouts  that  you 

rais'd, 
While  he  was  bc-Roscius'd,  and  you  were  be- 

prais'd ! 
But  peace  to  his  spirit,  wherever  it  flies, 
To  act  as  an  angel,  and  mix  with  the  skies'. 
Those  poets  who  owe  their  best  fame  to  his  skill, 
Shall  still  be  his  flatterers,  20  where  he  will ; 
Old  Shak^peare  receive  him  with  praise   and 

with  love, 
And  Beaumonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  above. 
Here  Iiickey  reclines,  a  most  blunt,  pleasant 

creature, 
And  slander  itself  must  allow  him  goad-nature: 
Hecherish'dhisfriend.andhe  relish  d  a  bumper; 
Yet  one  fault  he  had,  and  that  one  was  a  thumper. 
Perhaps  you  may  ask  if  the  man  was  a  miser? 
I  answer,  No,  no,  for  he  always  was  Wiser. 
Too  courteous,  perhaps  or  obligingly  flat? 
His  very  worst  foe  can't  accuse  him  of  that. 
Perhaps  he  confided  in  men  as  they  go, 
And  so  was  too  foolishly  honest? — Ah  no  ! 
Then  what  was  his  failing?  come,  tell  it,  and 

burn  ye. 
He  was,  could  he  help  it?  a  special  attorney. 

Here  Reynolds  it  laid,  and  to  tel !  j  ou  my  mind, 
lb:  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind : 

tnd  grand; 
His  manner:  m  regent!*, complying, and  bland; 

rn  to  improve  us  in  every  part, 

ncil  our  face  oners  our  heart: 

Tocoxcoml  most  civilly  steering, 

When  thi  id   rut  skill  he  was  still 

hard  of  bearing; 
When  they  talk'd  of  their  Raphaels,  Coreggios, 

and  stuff, 
He  shifted  his  trumpet*,  and  only  touk  snuff. 


<m  Dr.  Barnard,  Dran  o/'Df.rry,  to 
Dr.  Goldsmith  and  Mr.  Cumberland. 

Dear  Noll  and  dear  Did:,  since  you've  made 

us  so  merry, 
Accept  the  best  thanks  of  the  poor  Dean  of  Derry. 
Though  I  here  must  confess  that  your  meat  and 

your  w  ine 
Are  not  quite  to  my  taste,  though  they're  both 

very  fine; 
For  sherry's  a  liquor  monastic,  you  own  : 
Now  there's  nothing  I  hateso,  asdriukingalone: 
It  maj  do  for  your  monks,  or  your  curates  and 

vicars; 
But  for  my  part,  I'm  fond  of  more  sociable  liquor*. 
Your  venison's  delicious,  though  too  sweet  your 

sauce  is — 
Srd  non  ego  maculis  offendar  paucis. 
So,  soon  as  you  please,  you  may  serve  me  your 

dish  up, 
But  instead  of  your  sherry  pray  make  me  a  lishop. 


On  Dr.  Goldsmith's  Charactcristical  Cookery. 

A  Jeu  (T Esprit. 

By  David  Garrick,  Esq. 

Are  these  the  choice  dishes  the  Doctor  has 

sent  us? 
Is  this  the  great  poet  whose  works  so  content  us? 
This  Goldsmith's  fine  feast,  who  has  written 

fine  books?  [cooks. 

Heaven  sends  us  good  meat,  but  the  Devil  sends 


JUPITER  and  MERCURY.    A  Fable. 

Written  some  time  since.     Garrick. 

"  Here,  Hermes"  says  Jove,  who  with  nec- 
tar was  mellow, 
"  Go  fetch  me  some  clay,  I  will  make  an  odd 

fellow. 
Right  and  wrong  shall  be  jumbled,  much  gold 

and  some  dross ; 
Without  cause  be  he  pleas'd,  without  cause  be 

he  cross. 
Be  sure,  as  I  work,  to  throw  in  contradictions; 
A  great  love  of  truth,  yet  a  mind  turn'd  to  fictions : 
Now  mix  these  ingredients,  which,  warm'd  in 
the  baking,  [raking. 

Turn  to  learning,  and  gaming,  religion,  and 
With  the  love  of  a  wench,  let  his  writings  be 
chaste!  [fine  taste; 

Tip  his  tongue  with  strange  matter,  his  pen  with 
That  the  rake  and  the  poet  o'er  all  may  prevail, 
Set  fire  to  the  head,  and  set  fire  to  the  tail: 
For  the  joy  of  each  sex,  on  the  world  I'll  bestow  it, 
This  Scholar,  Bake,  Christian,  Dupe,  Game- 
ster, and  Poet : 
Though  a  mixture  so  odd,  he  shall  merit  great 
fame,  [name ! 

And  among  brother-mortals  be  Goldsmith  his 
When  on  earth  this  strange  meteor  no  more 

shall  appear, 
You,  Hermes,  shall  fetch  him  to  make  us  sport 
here!" 


shua  Reynolds  was  so  remarkably  deaf  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  using  an  ear-trumpet  in  company. 

the 
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The  Lamentation  o/'GLUMDALCLiTCiiyo/-  the 
Loss  o/'Grildrig. 
A  Pastoral.         Gay. 
Soon  as  Glumdalclitch  miss'd  her  pleasing 
rare, 
She  wept,  she  hlubbcr'd,  and  she  tore  her  hair. 
No  British  miss  sincerer  grief  has  known, 
Her  squirrel  missing,  or  her  sparrow  flown. 
She  furl'd  her  sampler,  and  haul'd  in  her  thread, 
And  stuck  her  needle  into  Grildrig's  bed ; 
Then  spread  her  hands,  and  with  a  bounce  let  fall 
Her  baby,  like  the  giant  in  Guildhall. 
In  peals  of  thunder  now  she  roars,  and  now 
She  gently  whimpers  like  a  lowing  cow; 
Yet  lovelv  in  her  sorrow  still  appears: 
Her  locks  dishevell'd,  and  her  flood  of  tears, 
Seem  like  the  lofty  barn  of  some  rich  swain, 
"W  hen  from  the  thatch  drips  fast  a  show'r  of  rain. 
In  vain  she  search'd each  cranny  of  the  house, 
Each  gaping  chink  impervious  to  a  mouse. 
"  Was  it  for  this,"  she  cried,  "  with  daily  care 
Within  thv  reach  I  set  the  vinegar; 
And  fill'd  the  cruet  with  the  acid  tide, 
While  pepper-water  worms  thy  bait  supplied, 
Where  twin'd  the  silver  eel  around  thy  hook, 
And  all  the  little  monsters  of  the  brook? 
Sure   in   that   lake    he   dropp'd:    my    Grilly's 

drown'd." 
She  dragg'd  the  cruet,  but  no  Grildrig  found. 

"Vain  is  thy  courage,  Grilly,  vain  thy  boast : 
But  little  creatures  enterprise  the  most. 
Trembling  I've  seen  thee  dare  the  kitten's  paw, 
Nay  mix  with  children  as  they  played  at  taw, 
Nor  fear'd  the  marbles  as  they  bounding  flew; 
Marbles  to  them,  but  rolling  rocks  to  you. 

' '  Why  did  I  trust  thee  with  that  giddy  youth  ? 
Who  from  a  page  can  ever  learn  the  truth  ? 
Vers'd  in  court-tricks,  that  money-loving  boy 
To  some  lord's  daughter  sold  the  living  toy  j 
Or  rent  him  limb  from  limb,  in  cruel  play, 
As  children  tear  the  wings  of  flies  away. 
From  place  to  place  o'er  Brobdignag  I'll  roam, 
And  never  will  return,  or  bring  thee  home. 
But  who  hath  eves  to  trace  the  passing  wind  ? 
How  then  thy  fairy  footsteps  can  I  find  ? 
Dost  thou,  bewilder'd,  wander  all  alone 
In  the  green  thicket  of  a  mossy  stone ; 
Or  tumbled  from  the  toadstool's  slipper}'  round, 
Perhaps  all  mahn'd,  lie  groveling  on  the  ground? 
Dost  thou  embosom'd  in  the  lovely  rose, 
Or  sunk  within  the  peach's  down,  repose? 
Within  the  king-cup  if  thy  limbs  are  spread, 
Or  in  the  golden  cowslip's  velvet  head, 
O  show  me,  Flora,  'midst  those  sweets,  the  flow' r 
Where  sleeps  my  Grildrig  in  this  fragrant  bow'r ! 

"  But,  an !  1  fear  thy  little  fancy  roves 
On  little  females,  and  on  little  loves, 
Thy  pigmy  children,  and  thy  tiny  spouse, 
The  baby  playthings  that  adorn  thy  house, 
Doors,  windows,  chimneys,  and    the  spacious 

rooms, 
Equal  in  size  to  cells  of  honey-combs. 


Hast  thou  fur  these  nowrentur'd  from  the  shore, 
Thy  bark  a  bean-shell,  and  a  straw  thv  OUl 
Or  in  thv  box.  now  bounding  on  tli<_-  main, 
Shall  1  ne'er  bear  thyself  and  house  again? 
And  shall  I  set  thee  on  my  band  no  more, 
To  sec  thee  Leap  the  lines,  and  traverse  o'er 
My  spacious  palm  ?  of  stature  scarce  a  span, 
.Mimic  the  actions  of  a  real  man? 
No  inure  behold  thee  turn  my  watch's  key. 
As  seamen  at  a  capstern  anchors  weigh? 
How  wast  thou  wont  to  wal  k  with  cautious  tread, 
A  dish  of  tea.  like  milk-pail,  on  thv  head! 
How  chase  the  mite  that  bore  thy  cheese  away, 
And  keep  the  rolling  maggot  at  a  bay!" 
She  said ;  but  broken  accents  stopp'd  her  voice, 
Soft  as  the  speaking-trumpet's  mellow  noise. 
She  sObb'd  a  storm,  and  wip'd  her  flowing  eye, 
Which  seem'd  like  two  broad  suns  in  misty  skies. 
O  squander  not  thy  grief!  those  tears  command 
To  weep  upon  our  cod  in  Newfoundland : 
The  plenteous  pickle  shall  preserve  the  fish, 
And  Europe  taste  thy  sorrows  in  a  dish. 


A  Receipt  for  stewing  Jeal.     Gay. 

Take  a  knuckle  of  veal ; 
You  may  buy  it  or  steal ; 
In  a  few  pieces  cut  it, 
In  a  stewing-pan  put  it, 
Salt,  pepper,  and  mace, 

Must  season  this  knuckle ; 
Then  what's  join'd  to  a  place*, 

With  other  herbs  muckle ; 
That  which  kill'd  king  Will f; 
And  what  never  stands  stilly. 
Some  sprigs  of  that  bed  § 
Where  children  are  bred ; 
Which  much  you  will  mend,  if 
Both  spinach  and  endive, 
And  lettuce,  and  beet, 
With  marygeld  meet. 
Put  no  water  at  all, 
For  it  maketh  things  small; 
Which  lest  it  should  happen, 
A  close  cover  clap  on. 
Put  this  pot  of  Wood's  metal  || 
In  a  hot  boiling  kettle, 
And  there  let  it  be 

(Mark  the  doctrine  I  teach) 
About — let  me  see — 

Thrice  as  long  as  you  preachy. 
So  skimming  the  fat  off, 
Say  grace  with  your  hat  off. 
O,  then  with  what  rapture 
Will  it  fill  dean  and  chapter! 

SPRING.     An  Ode. 

Dr.  Johnson. 
Stern  Winter  now,  by  Spring  repress'd, 

Forbears  the  long-continued  strife ; 
And  Nature,  on  her  naked  breast, 
Delights  to  catch  the  gales  of  life. 


*  Vulgo,  salary.  f  Supposed  sorrel.  J  This  is  by  Dr.  Bentley  thought  to  be  time,  or  thyme. 

§  Parsley.     Vide  Chamberlavne.         ||  Of  this  composition,  see  the  works  of  the  Copper-farthing  Dean. 
S[  Which  we  suppose  to  be  near  four  hours. 
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Now  o'er  tlio  rural  kingdom  rove* 

Soft  Pleasure  with  her  laughing  train ; 

Love  warbles  in  the  vocal  groves, 
And  vegetation  plants  the  plain. 

Unhappy  whom  to  beds  of  pain 
V.thritir  tyranny  consigns*! 
Whom  smiling  nature  courts  in  vain, 

ugh  rapture  sings,  and  beauty  shines! 

\  et  though  my  limbs  disease  invades, 

Her  wings  Imagination  tries, 
And  bears  me  to  the  peaceful  shades 

Where 'a  humble  turrets  rise. 

Here  stop,  my  soul,  thy  rapid  fli;  lit. 

Nor  from  the  pleasing  groves  depart, 
Where  first  great  nature  charm'd  my  sight, 

\\  here  wisdom  first  inform'd  my  heart 

■t  me  through  the  vales  pursue 
A  ;iuide,  a  father,  and  a  friend  ; 
Once  more  great  nature's  works  review, 
Once  more  to  wisdoms  voice  attend. 

From  false  caresses,  causeless  strife, 
Wild  hope,  vain  fear,  alike  remov'd; 

Here  let  me  learn  the  use  of  life, 

When  best  enjoy'd,  when  most  improv'd. 

Teach  me,  thou  venerable  bow'r, 

Cool  meditation's  quiet  seat, 
The  generous  «corn  of  venal  pow'r, 

The  silent  grandeur  of  retreat. 

When  pride  by  guilt  to  greatness  climbs, 

Or  raging  factions  rush  to  war, 
Here  let  me  learn  to  shun  the  crimes 

I  can't  prevent,  and  will  not  share. 

But  lest  I  fall  by  subtler  foes, 

Bright  wisdom,  teach  me  Curio's  art 

.  •  llirs  pa-Mons  to  compose, 
And  quell  the  rebels  of  the  heart. 


The  MIDSUMMER'S  WISH.     An  Ode. 
Dr.  Johnson. 

OPhieus!  down  the  western  sky 
Far  hence  diffuse  thy  burning  ray; 

Thy  light  to  distant  worlds  supplv, 
And  wake  them  to  the  cares  of  day. 

Come,  gentle  eve,  the  friend  of  ease ! 

Come,  Cynthia,  lovely  queen  of  night! 
!  h  me  with  a  cooling  breeze. 

And  cheer  me  with  a  lambent  light. 

Lav  me  where  o'er  the  verdant  ground 

I .'      :■•  in£  carpet  nature  spr 
Where  the  green  bow'r,  with  roses  crown'd, 

In  show'rs  its  fragrant  foliage  shi 

Improve  the  peaceful  hour  with  wine, 

Let  music  die  along  the  grove  ; 
Around  the  bowl  let  myrtles  twine, 

And  every  strain  be  tun'd  to  love. 

Come,  Stella,  queen  of  all  my  heart! 
Come,  born  to  fill  it3  vast  desires ! 


Thy  looks  perpetual  jovs  impart, 
Thy  voice  perpetual  love  inspires. 

^  liilst,  all  my  wish  and  thine  complete, 
By  turns  we  languish  and  we  burn, 

Let  sighing  gales  our  si<_dis  repeat, 

Our  murmurs,  murmuring  brooks  return. 

Let  me,  when  nature  calls  to  rest, 
And  blushing  skies  the  morn  foretel, 

Sink  on  the  down  of  Stella's  breast, 
And  bid  the  waking  world  farewell. 


AUTUMN.     An  Ode. 

Dr.  Johnson. 

Alas  !  with  swift  and  silent  pace 
Impatient  time  rolls  on  the  year; 

The  seasons  change,  and  nature's  face 
Now  sweetly  smiles,  now  frowns  severe. 

Twas  Spring,  'twas  Summer,  all  was  gay, 
Now  Autumn  bends  a  cloudy  brow; 

The  flow'rs  of  Spring  are  swept  away, 
And  Summer  fruits  desert  the  bough. 

The  verdant  leaves  that  play'd  on  high, 
And  wanton'd  on  the  western  breeze, 

Now  trod  in  dust  neglected  lie, 
As  Boreas  strips  the  bending  trees. 

The  fields  that  wav'd  with  golden  grain, 
As  russet  heaths  are  wild  and  bare, 

Not  moist  with  dew,  but  drench' d  in  rain  ; 
Nor  health  nor  pleasure  wanders  there. 

No  more,  while  through  the  midnight  shade 
Beneath  the  moon's  pale  orb  I  stray, 

Soft  ple;ising  woes  my  heart  invade, 
As  Progne  pours  the  melting  lay. 

From  thi*  capricious  clime  she  soars; 

O  Would  some  god  but  wings  supplv! 
To  where  each  morn  the  Spring  restores, 

Companion  of  her  (light  I'd  Hy. 

Vain  wish!   me  fate  compels  to  bear 
The  downward  season's  iron  reign, 

Compels  lo  breathe  polluted  air, 
And  shiver  on  a  blasted  plain. 

What  bliss  to  life  can  Autumn  yield, 

If  glooms,  and  show'rs,  and  storms  pre\ailj 

And  Ceres  flies  the  naked  field, 

And  How'rs,  and  fruits,  and  Phoebus  fail? 

O!  what  remains,  what  lingers  yet, 

To  (beer  me  m  the  darkening  hour? 

rrape  remains,  I  lie  friend  of  wit, 
In  love  and  mirth  of  mighty  pow'r. 

Haste,  press  the  clusters,  fill  the  bowl; 

Apollo,  -hoot  thy  parting  r.iy : 
This  gives  the  sunshine  ofrhe  soul, 

This  god  of  health,  and  verse,  and  day. 

Still,  still  the  jocund  strain  shall  flow, 
The  pulse  with  vigorous  rapture  heat; 

My  Stella  with  new  charms  shall  glow, 
And  every  bliss  in  vine  shall  meet 


■  The  author  being  ill  of  d] 


WINTER. 
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WINTER. 


An  Ode. 

Dr.  Johnson. 
No  more  the  morn,  with  tepid  ravs. 
Unfolds  the  flow  r  of  various  hue'; 
Noun  spreads  no  more  the  genial  blaze, 
JNor  gentle  eve  distils  the  dew. 

The  lingering  hours  prolong  the  night , 
Usurping  Darkness  shares  the  day, 

Her  mists  restrain  the  force  of  light, 
And  Phoebus  holds  a  doubtful  sway. 

By  gloomy  twilight  half  reveal'd, 
With  sighs  we  vieiw  the  hoary  hill, 

The  leafless  wood,  the  naked  field, 
The  snow-topt  cot,  the  frozen  rill. 

No  music  warbles  through  the  grove, 

No  vivid  colors  paint  the  plain; 
No  more  with  devious  steps  I  rove 

Through  verdant  paths  now  sought  in  vain. 

Aloud  the  driving  tempest  roars, 

Congeal'd,  impetuous  show'rs  descend; 

Haste,  close  the  window,  bar  the  doors, 
Fate  leaves  me  Stella,  and  a  friend. 

In  nature's  aid  let  art  supply 

With  light  and  heat  my  little  sphere ; 

Rouse,  rouse  the  fire,  and  pile  it  high  : 
Light  up  a  constellation  iiere. 

Let  music  sound  the  voice  of  joy, 

Or  mirth  repeat  the  jocund  tale; 
Let  Love  his  wanton  wiles  employ, 

And  o'er  the  season  wine  prevail. 

Vet  time  life's  dreary  winter  brings, 

When  mirth's  gay  tale  shall  please  no  more; 

Nor  music  charm,  though  Stella  sings; 
Nor  love,  nor  wine,  the  spring  restore. 

Catch  then,  O  catch,  the  transient  hour; 

Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Life's  a  short  Summer,  man  a  flow'rj 

He  dies — -alas !  how  soon  he  dies ! 

An  EVENING  ODE.     To  Stella. 

Dr.  Johnson. 
Evening  now  from  purple  wings 
Sheds  the  grateful  gifts  she  brings; 
Brilliant  drops  bedeck  the  mead; 
Cooling  breezes  shake  the  reed, 
Shake  the  reed,  and  curl  the  stream 
Silver' d  o'er  with  Cynthia's  beam  ; 
Near  the  chequer' d  lonelv  grove, 
Hears  and  keeps  thy  secrets  Love. 
Stella,  thither  let  us  stray 
Lightly  o'er  the  dewy  way. 
Phoebus  drives  his  burning  car 
Hence,  my  lovely  Stella,  far  ; 
In  his  stead,  the  queen  of  night 
Round  us  pours  a  lambent  light ; 
Light  that  seems  but  just  to  show 
Breasts  that  beat,  and  cheeks  that  glow. 
Let  us  now,  in  whisper'd  joy, 
Evening's  silent  hours  employ; 
Silence  best,  and  conscious  shades, 
Please  the  hearts  that  love  invades ; 
Other  pleasures  give  them  pain, 
Lo-.ers  all  but  love  disdain. 
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The  N  A  TDK  AL  BEAUTV.     To  Stella. 
I)u.  Johnson. 


WHETHER  Stella's  eves  are  found 
Fix'don  earth  or  (dancing  round, 
It  her  face  with  pleasure  glow, 
If  she  sigh  at  others'  woe, 
If  her  easy  air  express 
Conscious  worth  or  soft  distress, 
Stella's  eyes,  and  air,  and  face, 
Charm  with  undiminish'd  grace. 

If  on  her  we  see  display'd 
Pendant  gems,  and  rich  brocade; 
li  her  chintz  with  less  expense 
Flows  in  easy  negligence; 
Still  she  lights  the  conscious  flame, 
Still  her  charms  appear  the  same: 
If  she  strikes  the  vocal  strings, 
If  .he's  silent,  speaks,  or  sings, 
I  f  she  sit,  or  if  she  move, 
Still  we  love,  and  srill  approve. 

Vain  the  casual,  transient  glance. 
Which  alone  can  please  by  chance, 
Beauty  which  depends  on  art, 
Changing  with  the  changing  heart, 
W  hich  demands  the  toilet's  aid, 
Pendant  gems  and  rich  brocade. 
I  those  charms  alone  can  prize 
W  hich  from  constant  nature  rise, 
VI  hich  nor  circumstance  nor  dress 
E'er  can  make  or  more  or  less. 


The  Vanity  of  Wealth.    Dr.  Johnson. 
No  more  thus  brooding  o'er  yon  heap, 
With  Avarice  painful  vijrils  keep; 
Still  unenjoy'd  the  present  store, 
Still  endless  sighs  are  breath  d  for  more. 

0  quit  the  shadow,  catch  the  prize 
Which  not  all  India's  treasure  buys! 
To  purchase  heaven  has  gold  the  pow'r? 
Can  gold  remove  the  mortal  hour? 

In  life  can  love  be  bought  with  gold  ? 
Are  friendship's  pleasures  to  be  sold  ? 
No — all  that's  worth  a  wish,  a  thought, 
Fair  virtue  gives  unbrib'd,  unbought. 
Cease  then  on  trash  thy  hopes  to  bind, 
Let  nobler  views  engage  thy  mind. 
With  science  tread  the  wondrous  way, 
Or  learn  the  Muse's  moral  lay; 
In  social  hours  indulge  thy  soul, 
Where  mirth  and  temperance  mix  the  bowl; 
To  virtuous  love  resign  thy  breast, 
And  be,  by  blessing  beauty,  blest. 

Thus  taste  the  feast  by  nature  spread, 
Ere  youth  and  all  its  joys  are  fled; 
Come  taste  with  me  the  balm  of  life, 
Secure  from  pomp,  and  wealth,  and  strife. 

1  boast  whate'er  for  man  was  meant, 
In  health,  and  Stella,  and  content; 
ArV.  scorn  (O  let  that  scorn  be  thine!) 
Mere  things  of  clay  that  dig  the  mine. 


To  Miss 1 — ,  on  Iter  giving  the  Author  a 

Gold  and  Silk  Net-work  Purse  of  her  own 
weaving.  Dr.  Johnson. 

Though  gold  and  silk  their  charms  unite. 

To  make  thy  curious  web  delight, 
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n  the  varied  work  would  shine 
If  wrought  by  any  hand  but  tbJne; 
Thy  hand,  that  knows  the  subtler  art, 
To  weave  those  nets  that  catch  the  heart. 

Spread  out  by  me,  the  roving  coin 
Thy  neu  may  catch,  but  not  confine; 
Nor  can  I  hope  the  silken  chain 
The  glittering  vagrants  shall  restrain. 
Why,  Stella,  was  it  then  decreed. 
The  heart  once  caught  should  ne'er  be  freed? 


ELEGANT   EXTRACTS, 
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To  Lyce,  an  elderly  Lady.    Dr.  Johnson. 

Yf  nvmphs  whom  starry  rays  invest, 

By  nattering  poets  given, 
shine  by  lavish  lovers  drest 

In  all  the  pomp  of  heaven  ! 
7  s  not  all  the  beams  on  high 

W..ich  gild  a  lover's  lays  ; 
But,  as  your  sister  of  the  sky, 

Let  Lyce  share  the  praise. 
Her  silver  locks  display  the  moon, 

Her  brows  a  cloud  do  show  : 
Strip' d  rainbows  round  her  eyes  are  seen, 

And  show'rs  from  either  flow. 
Her  teeth  the  night  with  darkness  dyes, 

She's  starr'd  with  pimples  o'er; 
Her  tongue  like  nimble  lightning  plies, 

And  can  with  thunder  roar. 
But  some  Zelinda,  while  I  sing, 

Denies  my  Lyce  shines : 
And  all  the  pens  of  Cupid's  wing 

Attack  my  gentle  lines. 
Yet  <-pite  of  fair  Zelinda's  eye, 

And  ail  her  bards  express, 
My  Lyce  makes  as  good  a  sky, 

And  I  but  flatter  k-E3. 


Epitaph  on  Sir  Thomas  Hanmrr. 

Dr.  Johnson. 

Thou  who  survey'st  these  walls  with  curious 
eye, 
Pause  at  this  tomb  where  Hanmer's  a<dies  lie  : 
His  various  worth  through  varied  life  attend, 
And  learn  his  virtues  while   thou  monrn'st  his 
end. 
His  force  of  ^nins  burn'd  in  early  youth 
With   thirst  of  knowledge   and   with  love  of 

truth ; 
His  learning,  join'd  with  each  endearing  art, 
.  and  gain'd  on  every  heart. 
Thus  early  wise,  th'  endanger' d  realm  to  aid, 
Hi-, country  call'd  him  from  the  studious  shade: 
In  life's  first  bloom  his  public  toils  began, 
At  once conimenc'd  the  senator  and  man. 

In  businf  .    ■      jhry  in  d  sbate, 

Thrice  ten  long  years  lie  labor' d  for  the  state. 
In  every  speech  .-.  tsdom  flow'd, 

ery  act  refulgent  virtue  glow'd; 
tided  faction  ceas'd  from  rage  and  strife, 
To  hear  his  eloquence,  and  praise  his  life, 
istless  merit  fix'd  the  Senate's  choice, 
.iaild  him  Speaker  with  united  voice. 


Illustrious  age  !  how  bright  thy  glories  shone, 
When  Hanmer  fill'd  the  chair,  and  Anne  the 
throne ! 
Then  when  dark  arts  obscur'd  each  fierce  de- 
bate, 
When  mutual  frauds  perplcx'd  the  maze  of  state, 
The  Moderator  firmly  mild  appear'd, 
Beheld  with  love,  with  veneration  heard. 
This  task  perform'd,   he  sought  no  gainful 

Post' 
Nor  wish  d  to  glitter  at  his  country's  cost: 

Strict  on  the  right  he  fix'd  his  steadfast  eye, 

With  temperate  zeal,  and  wise  anxiety  ; 

Nor  e'er  from  Virtue's  paths  was  lur'd  aside, 

To  pluck  the  flow'rs  of  pleasure  or  of  pride. 

Her  gifts  despis'd,  Corruption  blush'd  and  fled, 

And  Fame  pursu'd  him  where  Conviction  led. 

Age  call'd  at  length  his  active  mind  to  rest, 

W  ith  honors  sated,  and  with  cares  opprest: 

To  letter' d  ease  retir'd,  and  honest  mirth, 

To  rural  grandeur,  and  domestic  worth, 

Delighted  still  to  please  mankind,  or  mend, 

The  patriot's  fire  yet  sparkled  in  the  friend. 

Calm   Conscience   then  his  former  life  sur- 

vey'd, 

And  recollected  toils  endear'd  the  shade; 

Till  Nature  call'd  him  to  the  general  doom, 

And  Virtue's  sorrow  dignified  his  tomb. 


SONNETS  by  WARTON. 

Written  at  Wynslade,  in  Hampshire. 
Wynslade,  thy  beech-capt  hills,  with  waving 
grain 
Mantled,  thy  chequer'd  views  of  wood  and 

lawn, 
Whilom  could  charm,  or  when  the  gradual 
dawn 
Can  the  grey  mist  with  orient  purple  stain, 

Or  Evening  glimmer' d  o'er  the  folded  train: 
Her  fairest  landscapes  whence  my  Muse  has 

drawn, 
Too  free  with  servile  courtly  phrase  to  fawn, 

Too  weak  to  try  the  buskin's  stately  strain. 

Yet  now  no  more  thy  slopes  of  beech  and  corn, 
Nor  views  invite,  since  he  far  distant  strays 

With  whom  I  trae'd  their  sweets  at  eve  and 
morn, 
From  Albion  far,  to  cull  Hesperian  bays; 

In  this  alone  they  phase,  howe'er  forlorn, 
That  still  they  can  recall  those  happier  days. 


On  Bntliing. 

When  late  the  trees  were  stript  by  winter  pale, 
Young  Health,  a  dryad-maid  in  vesture  green, 
Or  like  the  forest's  silvcr-quiver'd  queen, 

On  early  uplands  met  the  piercing  gale; 

And,  ere  its  earliest  echo  snook  the  vale, 

Watching  the  hunter's  joyous  horn  was  seen. 
But  since,  s,a\-thron'd  in  fiery  chariot  sheen, 

Summer  has  smote  each  daisy-dappled  dale; 

She  to  the  cave  retires  higb-arch'd,  beneath 
The  fount  that  laves  proud  Isis'  tow' red  brim  : 

And 
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And  now  all  glad  the  temperate  air  to  breathe, 
While  cooling  drops  distil  from  arches  dim, 

Binding  her  dewy  locks  with  sedgy  wreath, 
She  sits  amid  the  quire  of  Naiads  trim. 


Written  in  a  Blank  Leaf  of  Dugdales  Mo' 

nasticon. 
Deem  not  devoid  of  elegance  the  sage, 

By  Fancy's  genuine  feelings  unbeguil'd, 

Of  painful  Pedantry  the  poring  child, 
Who  turns  of  those  proud  domes  th'  historic 

page, 
Now  sunk  by  Time  and  Henry's  fiercer  rage. 

Think'st  thou  the  warbling  Muses  ever  smil'd 
On  his  lone  hours  ?  Ingenious  views  engage 

His  thought,  on  themes,  unclassic  falsely  styl'd, 
Intent.     While  cloister' d  Piety  displays 

Her  mouldering  roll,  the  piercing  eye  explores 
New  manners,  and  the  pomp  of  elder  days, 

Whence  culls  the  pensive  bard  his  pictur'd 
stores. 
Nor  rough  nor  barren  are  the  winding  wavs 

Of  hoar  Antiquity,  but  strewn  with  flow'rs. 


Written  at  Stonehenge. 

Thou  noblest  monument  of  Albion's  isle! 

Whether  by  Merlin's  aid,  fromScythia's  shore 

To  Amber's  fatal  plain  Pendragon  bore, 
Huge  frame  of  giant  hands,  the  mighty  pile, 
T'  entomb  his  Britons  slain  by  Hengist's guile*: 
Or  Druid  priests,  sprinkled  with  human  gore, 
Taught  'mid  thy  massy  maze  their  mystic  lore  : 
Or  Danish  chiefs,  enrich'd  with  savage  spoil, 
To  Victory's  idol  vast,  an  unhewn  shrine, 

Rear'd  the  rude  heap;  or,   in  thy  hallow'd 
round, 
Repose  the  kings  of  Brutus'  genuine  line  : 

Or  here   those   kings   in  solemn  state  were 
crown'd : 
Studious  to  trace  thy  wondrous  origin, 

V\*c  muse  on  many  an  ancient  tale  renown'd. 


Written  after  seeing  Wilton-House. 

From  Pembroke's  princely  dome,  where  mimic 
Art 

Decks  with  a  magichand  the  dazzling  bow' rs, 

Its  living  hues  where  the  warm  pencil  pours, 
And  breathing  forms  from  the  rude  marble  start, 
How  to  life's  humbler  scene  can  I  depart? 

My  breast  all  glowing  from  those  gorgeous 
tow'rs, 

In  my  low  cell  how  cheat  the  sullen  hours  ? 
Vain  the  complaint :    for  Fancy  can  impart 
(To  Fate  superior,  and  to  Fortune's  doom) 

Whate'er  adorns  the  stately  storied  hall : 
She,  'mid  the  dungeon's  solitary  gloom, 

Can  dress  the  Graces  in  their  Attic  pall ; 
Bid  the  green  landscape'svernal  beauty  gloom  ; 

And  in  bright  trophies  clothe  the  twilight 
wall. 

*  One  of  the  bardisb  traditions  about  Stonehenge. 


To  Mr.  Gray. 
Not  that  her  blooms  are  mark'd  with  beauty's 
hue. 

My  rustic  Muse  her  votive  chaplet  brings; 

Unseen,  unheard,  O  Grav,  to  thee  she  sings, 
While  slowly  pacing  through  the  church-yard 

dew, 
At  curfew-time,  beneath  the  dark  green  yew, 

Thv  pensive  Genius  strikes  the  moral  strings; 

Or,  borne  sublime  on  Inspiration's  wings, 
Hears  Cambria's  bards  devote  the  dreadful  clue 
O;  Edward's  race,  with  murders  foul  defil'd. 

Can  aught  my  pipe  to  reach  thine  ear  essay? 
No,  bard  divine !  For  many  a  care  beguil'd 

By  the  sweet  magic  of  thy  soothing  lay, 
For  many  a  raptur  d  thought,  and  vision  wild, 

To  thee  this  strain  of  gratitude  I  pay. 


Sonnet. 

While  summer-suns  o'er  the  gay  prospect 
play'd, 
Through  Surry's  verdant  scenes,  where  Epsom 
spreads, 
'Mid  intermingling  elms,  her  flow'ry  meads; 
And  Hascombe's  hill,  in  tow'ring  groves  array' d, 
Rear'd  its  romantic  steep — with  mind  serene 
I  journey'd  blithe.    Full  pensive  I  return'd: 
For  now  my  breast  with   hopeless  passion 
burn'd. 
Wet  with  hoar  mists  appear'd  the  gaudy  scene 
Which  late  in  careless  indolence  I  pass'd; 
And  Autumn  all  around  those  hues  had  cast 
Where  past  delight  my  recent  grief  might  trace. 
Sad  change!  that  Nature  a  congenial  gloom 
Should  wear,  when  most,  my  cheerless  mood  to 
chase, 
I  wish'd  her  green  attire,  and  wonted  bloom  1 


On  King  Arthur  s  Round  Tulle  at  Winchester. 

Where  Venta's  Norman  castle  still  uprears 
Its  rafter'd  hall,  that  o'er  the  grassy  foss 
And  scatter'd  flinty  fragrants,  clad  in  moss, 
On  vondcr  steep  in  naked  suite  appears : 
High-hunu;  remains,  the  pride  ot  warlike  years, 
Old  Arthur's  Board :  on  the  capacious  round 
Some  British  pen  has  sketch'd  the  names  re- 
nown'd, 
In  marks  obscure,  of  his  immortal  peers. 
Tho'join'd  by  magic  skill,  with  many  a  rhyme, 

The  Druid  frame  unhonor'd  falls  a  prey- 
To  the  slow  vengeance  of  the  wizard  lime, 

And  fade  the  British  characters  away  ; 
Yet  Spenser's  page,  that  chants  in  verse  sublime 
Those  chiefs,  shall  live  unconscious  of  decay. 


To  the  River  Lodon. 

Ah!  what  a  weary  race  my  feet  have  run, 
Since  first  I  trod  thy  banks  with  alders  crown'd, 
And  thought  my' way  was  all  through  fairy 
ground, 
Beneath  the  azure  sky,  and  golden  sun, 

Where 
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Where  fiisl  my  muse  to  lisp  her  notes  begun! 

While  pensive  memory  traces  back  the  round 
Which  fills  the  varied  interval  between, 
Much  pleasure,  more  of  sorrow,  maiks  the  scene. 
Sweet  native  stream!   those  skies  and  sun  so 
pure 
No  more  return  to  cheer  my  evening  road ! 

11  one  joy  remains,  that  not  obscure 
Nor  u.-elcss  all  mv  vacant  days  have  flow'd. 
From  vouth'<  gav  dawn  to  manhood's  prime 
mature  ; 
Nor  with  the  Muse'-  laurel  unbestow'd. 


The  Old  Cheese. 


King. 


You  N'r,  Slouch  the  farmer  had  a  jolly  wife, 
Tiiat  knew  all  the  conveniences  of  life, 
"Whose  diligence  and  cleanliness  supplied 
The  wit  which  Nature  had  to  him  denied  : 
But  then  she  had  a  tongue  that  would  be  heard, 
And  make  a  better  man  than  Slouch  afeard. 
This  made  censorious  personsoi  the  town 
Sa\,  Slouch  could  hardly  call  his  soul  his  own  ; 
if  he  went  abroad  too  much,  she'd  use 
ivc  him  slippers  and  lock  up  his  shoes. 
nj;  he  lov'd,  and  ne'er  was  more  afflicted 
Than  when  he  was  disturb  d  or  contradicted; 
Yet  still  into  his  story  she  would  break 
With — ""Tis  not  so;  pray   give  me  leave  to 

speak. ' 
His  friends  thought  this  was  a  tyrannic  rule,  . 
Not  diff'ring  much  from  calling  of  him  fool; 
Told  him  he  must  exert  himself,  and  be 
In  fact  the  master  of  his  family. 

He  said,  "  That  the  nextTu'esday-noonwould 
show 
Whether  he  were  the  lord  at  home  or  no; 
When  their  good  company  he  would  entreat 
To  well-bn  w  d  ale,  and  clean,  if  homely,  meat." 
With  aching  heart  home  to  his  wife  he  goes, 
And  on  his  i  ;>is  rash  act  disclose; 

And  prays  dear  Suky,  that  one  day  at  least 
He  might  appear  as  master  of  the  feast. 

"  I'll  errant  yourwish,"  cries  she,   "  that  you 
may  see 
"  'Twere  wisdom  to  be  govern'd  still  by  me." 

The  guests  upon  the  day  appointed  came, 
Each  bow  v  farmer  with  his  simp'ring  dame. 
■'  lio,  Sue!"  tries  Slouch,  "  why  dost  not  thou 

appear? 
Are   these   thy  manners  when    aunt   Snap  i? 

here?" 
"  I  pardon  ask,"  says  Sue:   "  I'd  not  offend 
Aov  mv  dear  invite',  much  lc-s  his  friend." 
Slouch    by  his    kinsman   Gruffy  had    been 
taught 
To  entertain  bis  friends  with  finding  fault, 
And  make  the  main  ingredient  of  his  treat 
lii^  c  ;      re         nothing  fit  to  eal : 

The   boil  d   Pork  stinks,   the  roast  Beefs  not 
enough, 

■-.-.  and  the  Hens  are  tough; 
The  \  eal's  all  rag-,  the  butter's  tin  if  d  to  oil; 
bus  I  buy  good  meat  for  <-lu'~  to  ipoik 
Tii  w«  are  the  orsi  Slouches  •■'  a  m 
Dow::  to  a  i'ud  ling  without  Plum-,  or  Fat. 


What  Teeth  or  Stomach  strong  enough  to  feed 
Upon  a  Goo-e  my  Grannum  kept  to  breed  ? 
Why  must   old    Pigeons,    and    they   stale,    be 

drest, 
When  there's  so  many  squab  ones  in  the  nest  ? 
This  Beer  is  sour;  'tis  musty,  thick,  and  stale, 
And  worse  than  anv  thing  except  the  Ale." 

Sue  all  this  while  many  excuses  made  : 
Some  things  she  own'd  ;  at  other  times  she  laid 
The  fault  on  chance,  but  oft  Her  on  the  maid. 
Then   Cheese  was  brought.     Says  Slouch — 

"  This  e'en  shall  roll ; 
I'm  sure  tis  hard  enough  to  make  a  Bowl : 
This  is  skim-milk,  and  therefore  it  shall  go; 
And  this,  because  'tis  Suffolk,  follow  too." 
But  now  Sue's  patience  did  begin  to  waste  ; 
Nor  longer  could  dissimulation  last. 
"  Pray  let  me  rise,"   says  Sue,    "my  dear;  I'll 

find 
A  Cheese  perhaps  may  be  to  lovy's  mind." 
Then  in  an  entry  standing  close,  where  he 
Alone,  and  none  of  all  his  friends,  might  see; 
And  brandishing  a  cudgel  he  had  felt, 
And  far  enough,  on  this  occasion,  smelt — 
"  I'll  trv,  my  joy,"  she  cried,  ?•  if  I  can  please 
My  dearest  with  a  taste  of  his  Old  Cheese!" 
Slouch  turned  his  head,  saw  his  wife's  vigor- 

ous  hand 
Wielding  her  oaken  sapling  of  command, 
Knew  well  the  twang — "  1st  the  Old  Cheese, 

my  dear  ?" 
"  No  need;   no  need  of  Cheese,"  cries  Slouch  ; 

"  I'll  swear, 
I  think  I've  din' d  as  well  as  mv  Lord  Mayor." 


The  Pilgrim  and  the  Peas.     A  true  Story. 
Peter  Pindar. 

A  brace  of  sinners,  for  no  ^oorf, 

Were  order'd  to  the  Virgin  Mary's  shrine. 
Who  at  Loretto dwelt,  in  wax,  stone,  wood, 
And  in  a  fair  white  wig  look'd  wondrous  fine. 

Fiftylongmiles  had  those  sad  rogues  to  travel, 
With  something  in  their  shoes  much  worse  than 
gravel', 

In  short,  their  toes  so  gentle  to  amuse, 
The  priest  had  order'd  peas  into  their  shoes  : 
A  nostrum  famous  in  old  Popish  times 
For  purifying  souls  that  stunk  with  crimes; 

A  sort  of  apostolic  salt, 

That  Popish  parsons  for  its  powers  exalt 
For  keeping  souls  of  sinner^  tweet, 
Just  a,  our  kitchen  salt  keeps  meat. 

The  knaves  set  off  on  the  same  day, 
Peas  in  their  shoes,  to  go  and  pray; 

But  very  different  was  their  speed,  I  wot: 
One  of  the  sinners  gallop'd  on 
Light  as  a  bullet  from  a  gun; 

The  other  limp'd  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

One  saw  the  Virgin  soon — jiccrari  cried — 
Had  his  soul  whitewash'd  all  so  clever; 

Then  home  again  he  nimbly  hied, 

Made  fit  with  saints  above  to  \i\efor  ever. 

In 
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In  coming  back,  however,  let  me  sav, 
He  met  his  brotMfe-rogue  about  half-way, 
Hobbling  with  outstretch'd  bum  and  bending 

knees, 
Damning  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  peas : 
His  eyes  in  tears,  his  cheeks  and  brows  in  sweat, 
Deep  sympathizing  with  his  groaning  feet. 

"  How  now,"  the  light-toed,  whitewash' d  pil- 
grim broke, 

"  You  lazv  lubber?" 
"  Odds  curse  it!"  cried  the  other,  "  'Usnojoke: 
My  feet,  once  hard  as  anv  rock, 

"  Are  now  as  soft  as  blubber. 

"  Excuse  me,  Virgin  Mary,  that  I  swear- 
As  for  Loretto,  I  shall  not  get  there: 
No!   to  the  Devil  my  sinful  soul  must  go, 
For  damme  me  if  I  han't  lost  ev'ry  toe. 
But,  brother  sinner,  do  explain 
How  'tis  that  you  are  not  in  pain ; 

11  What  Pow'r  hath  work'd  a  wonder  for 
your  toes ; 

Whilst  /just  like  a  snail  am  crawling, 
Now  swearing,  now  on  saints  devoutly  bawling, 

Whilst  not  a  rascal  comes  to  ease  my  woes  ? 
How  is't  that  you  can  like  a  greyhound  go, 

Merry  as  if  that  nought  had  happen'd,  burn 

"  Why,'  cried  the  other,  grinning,  "you  must 
know, 

That,  just  before  I  ventur'd  on  my  journey, 
To  walk  a  little  more  at  ease, 
I  took  the  liberty  to  boil  my  peas." 


A  Country  Bumpkin  and  Razor-seller. 

Peter  Pixdar. 
A  fellow  in  a  market  town, 
Most  musical,  cried  razors  up  and  down, 
And  ofter'd  twelve  for  eighteen  pence; 
Which  certainly  seem'd  wondrous  cheap, 
And  for  the  money  quite  a  heap, 

As  every  man  would  buy  with  cash  and  sense. 

A  country  bumpkin  the  great  offer  heard, — 
Poor  Hodge,   who  suffer' d   by  a  broad  black 
beard, 
That  seem'd  a  shoe-brush  stuck  beneath  his 
nose: 
With  cheerfulness  the  eighteen  pence  he  paid; 
And  proudly  to  himself  in  whispers  s.'.id, 
"  This  rascal  stole  the  razors,  I  suppose. 

"  No  matter,  if  the  fellow  be  a  knave  : 
Provided  that  the  razors  shave, 

It  certainly  will  be  a  monstrous  prize." 
So  home  the  clown  with  his  good  fortune  went, 
Smiling,  in  heart  and  soul  content, 

And  quickly  soap'd  himself  to  ears  and  eyes. 

Being  well  lather'd  from  a  dish  or  tub, 
Hodge  now  began  with  grinning  pain  to  grub, 

Just  like  a  hedger  cutting  furze; 
'Twas  a  vile  razor !  then  the  rest  he  tried — 
All  were  impostors — "  Ah  !"'  Hodge  sigh'd, 

"  1  wish  my  eighteen  pence  within  my  purse," 


In  vain  to  chase  his  beard,  and  bring  the  graces, 

He  cut,  atul  dug,  and  winced,  and  stamp'd, 
and  swore ; 
Brought  blood,  and  danced,  blasphem'd,  and 
made  wry  faces. 

And  curs'd  each  razor's  bod\-  o'er  and  o'er. 
His  muzzle,  form'd  of  opposition  stuff, 
Firm  as  a  Foxite,  would  not  lose  its  ruff: 

So  kept  it — laughing  at  the  steel  and  suds. 
Hodge,  in  a  passion,  strctch'd  his  angrv  jaws, 
Vowing  the  direst  vengeance,    with  clench'd 
claws, 

On  the  vile  cheat  that  sold  the  goods. 
"  Razors! — adamn'd,  confounded  dog! — ■ 
Not  fit  to  scrape  a  hog  !" 

Hodge  sought  the  fellow,  found  him,  and  be- 
gun— 
*'  Perhaps,  Master  Razor-Rogue,  to  you  'tis  fun, 

That  people  flay  themselves  out  of  their  lives  : 
You  rascal !  for  an  hour  1  have  been  grubbing, 
Giving  my  scoundrel  whiskers  here  a  scrubbing, 

With  razors  just  like  oyster  knives. 
Sirrah!  I  tell  you  you're  a  knave, 
To  cry  up  razors  that  can't  shave." 
"  Friend,"   quoth  the  razor-man,    "  I'm  not  a 
knave : 

As  for  the  razors  you  have  bought, 

Upon  my  soul  I  never  thought 
That  they  would  shave." 

"  Not  think  they'd  shave !"  quoth  Hodge,  with 
wond'ring  eyes, 
And  voice  not  much  unlike  an  Indian  yell  ; 
"  What  were  they  made  for  then,  you  dog:" 
he  cries : 
"  Made!"  quoth  the  fellow  with  a  smile— 
"  to  sell." 


The  Bald-pated  Welshman  and  the  Fly. 

SOMERVILLE. 

"  Qui  non  moderabitur  ine, 
Infeetum  volet  esse,  dolor  qnod  suaserit  et  mens, 
Dum  poenas  odio  per  vim  festinat  inulio."  I?or. 

A  squire  of  Wales,  whose  blood  ran  higher 
Than  that  of  any  other  squire, 
Hasty  and  hot ;  whose  peevish  honor 
Reveng'd  each  slight  was  put  upon  her; 
Upon  a  mountain's  top  one  day 
Expos'd  to  Sol's  meridian  ray, 
He  fum'd,  he  rav'd,  he  curs'd,  he  swore, 
Exhal'd  a  sea  at  ev'ry  pore; 
At  last,  such  insults  to  evade, 
Sought  the  next  tree's  protecting  shade; 
Where  as  he  lay  dissolv'd  in  sweat, 
And  wip'd  oft"  many  a  rivulet, 
Oft'  in  a  pet  the  beaver  flies, 
And  flaxen  wig,  time's  best  disguise, 
By  which  folks  of  maturer  ages 
Vie  with  smooth  beaux,  and  ladies'  pages ; 
Though  'twas  a  secret  rarely  known, 
Ill-natur'd  age  had  cropp'd  his  crown, 
Grubb'd  all  the  covert  up,  and  now 
A  large  smooth  plain  extends  his  brow. 
Thus  as  he  lav  with  numskull  bare, 
And  courted  the  refreshing  air, 

New 
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Alas!  what  mail  of  ports  and  sense 
Could  bear  such  vile  impertinence  : 
Yet,  so  discourteous  ia  our  fate, 

always  Luz  about  the  great. 

insect  now,  whose  active  spite 

i  him  with  never-ceasing  bite, 

With  so  much  judgment  playd  his  part, 

He  had  him  both  in  tierce  and  carte  : 

a  with  open  hands  he  tries 
To  guard  his  ears,  his  nose,  his  eyes; 
For  now  at  last,  familiar  grown, 
He  i  crch'd  upon  his  worship's  crown, 
"With  teeth  and  claws  his  skin  he  tore, 
And  stuiFd  himself  with  human  gore  : 
At  last,  in  manners  to  excel, 
Untruss'd  a  point,  some  authors  tell. 
But  now  what  rhetoric  could  assuage 
The  furious  squire,  stark  mad  with  rage? 
Impatient  at  tne  foul  disgrace 
From  insect  of  so  mean  a  race, 
And  plotting  venceance  on  his  foe, 
Wi'.h  double  fist  he  aims  a  blow. 
The  nimble  fly  escaped  by  flight, 
And  skipp'd  from  this  unequal  fight. 
Th'  impending  stroke  with  all  its  weight 
Fell  on  his  own  beloved  pate. 
Thus  much  he  gain'd  by  this  adventurous  deed ; 
His  foul'd  his  fingers,  and  he  broke  his  head. 
~  MORAL. 
Let   senates  hence   learn    to  preserve   their 

state, 
And  scorn  the  fool,  below  their  grave  debate, 
Who  by  the  unequal  strife  grows  popular  and 

great. 
Let  him  buz  on,  with  senseless  rant  defy 
The  \vi~e,  the  good,  yet  still  'tis  but  a  fly. 
"With  puny  foes  the  toil's  not  worth  the  cost; 
Where   nothing  can  be  gain'd,  much  may  be 

lost: 
Let  cranes  and  pigmies  in  mock-war  engage, 
A  prey  beneath  the  gen' rous  eagle's  rage, 
True  honor  o'er  the  clouds  sublimely  wings  ; 
Young  .Amnion  scorns  to  run  with  less  than 
king*. 


The  Incurious  Bencher.        Somerville 

At  Jenny  Mann's,  where  heroes  meet, 
And  lay  their  laurels  at  her  feet ; 
The  modern  Pallas,  at  whose  shrine 
They  bow,  and  by  whose  aid  they  dine : 
Colonel  Brocadf,  among  the  rest, 
Was  every  day  a  welcome  guest. 
One  night  as  carelessly  he  stood, 

Cheering  his  reins  before  the  fire 
(So  every  true-born  Briton  should) 

Like  that  he  chaf  d  and  fum'd  with  ire. 
"  Jenny,"  said  he,  "  'tis  very  hard, 
That  no  man's  honor  can  be  spar'd ; 
If  I  but  sup  with  Lady  Duchess, 
Or  play  a  game  at  ombre,  such  is 
The  malice  of  the  world,  'tis  said, 
Although  his  Grace  lay  drunk  in  bed, 
Twaa  1  that  caus'd  his  aching  head. 


If  Madame  Doodle  would'be  witty, 

And  I  am  summon'd  to  the  .  j 

To  play  at  bhndman's-bunor  so, 

What  won't  such  hellish  malice  do? 

If  I  but  catch  her  in  a  corner, 

Humph  !  'tis  "  Your  senant,  Colonel  Horner. 

But  rot  the  sneering  fops,  if  e'er 

I  prove  it,  it  shall  cost  them  dear ; 

1  swear  by  this  dead-doing  blade, 

Dreadful  examples  shall  be  made. 

W  .  it,  can't  they  drink  bohea  and  cream, 

But  (d — a  them)  I  must  be  their  theme? 

Other  men's  business  let  alone, 

Why  should  not  coxcombs  mind  their  own?" 

As  thus  he  rav'd  with  all  his  might 
(How  insecure  from  fortune's  spite, 
Alas,  is  cv'rv  mortal  wight!) 
To  show  his  ancient  spleen  to  Mars, 
Fierce  Vulcan  caught  him  by  the  a — ; 
Stuck  to  his  skirts,  insatiate  varlet ! 
And  fed  with  pleasure  on  the  scarlet. 
Hard  by,  and  in  the  corner,  sate 
A  bencher  grave,  with  looks  sedate, 
Smoking  his  pipe,  warm  as  a  toast, 
And  reading  over  last  week's  Post ; 
He  saw  the  foe  the  fort  invade, 
And  soon  smelt  out  the  breach  he  made ; 
But  not  a  word — a  little  sly 
He  look'd,  'tis  true,  and  from  each  eve 
A  sidelong  glance  sometimes  he  sent, 
To  bring  him  news,  and  watch  th'  event. 
At  length,  upon  that  tender  part 
Where  honor  lodges  (as  of  old 
Authentic  Hudibras  has  told) 
The  blust'ring  colonel  felt  a  smart; 
Sore  griev'd  for  his  affronted  hum, 
Frisk'd,  skipp'd,  and  boune'd  about  the  room  : 
Then  turning  short — "Zounds,  sir,"  be  cries  ; 
"  Pox  on  him !   had  the  fool  no  eyes  ? 
What !  let  a  man  be  burnt  ali\  e  r" 

"  I  am  not,  Sir,  inquisitive," 
Replied  Sir  Gravity,  "  to  know 
Whate'er  your  Honor's  pleas'd  to  do: 
If  you  will  burn  your  tail  to  tinder, 
Pray  what  have  I  to  do  to  hinder  ? 
Other  men's  business  let  alone, 
Why  should  not  coxcombs  mind  their  own?*' 

Then,  knocking  out  his  pipe  with  care, 
Laid  down  his  penny  at  the  bar  ; 
And  wrapping  round  his  frieze  surtout, 
Took  up  bis  crabtree  and  walk'd  out. 


The  Frogs  Choice.     Somerville. 

'si  ziiroi,  oiov  in  yu  Oeoh;  fsendi  uxiiiwrttt. 
e£  h{J-twi  ya.2  facri  nax.  ejj.jj.ttai'  ci  ie  xa»  avroi 
l^rtTfJ  dra^Qu/in't:  Jwlg  ftipt  a'.yl  "yu^iv. 

In  a  wild  state  of  nature,  long 

The  frogs  at  random  liv'd, 
The  weak  a  prey  unto  the  strong, 

With  anarchy  oppress' d  and  griev'd. 
At  length  the  lawless  rout, 
Taught  by  their  suff' rings,  grew  devout; 
An  embassy  to  Jove  they  sent, 

And  begg'd  his  highness  would  bestow 
Some  settled  form  of  government, 

A  king  to  rule  the  lens  below. 

Jove> 
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Jove,  smiling,  grafts  their  odd  request: 

A  king,  lh'  indulgent  pow'r  bestow'd, 
Such  leir  genius  best: 

Abeam  of  a  prodigious 

W  ith  all  its  cumbrous  load, 

Cam?  tumbling  from  the  skies. 
The  waters  dash  against  the  shore, 

The  hollow  caverns  roar: 
The  rocks  return  the  dreadful  sound, 

Convulsions  shake  the  ground. 
The  multitude  with  horror  fled, 

And  in  his  oozy  bed 
Each  skulking  coward  hid  his  head. 

When  all  is  now  grown  calm  again,    , 
And  smoothly  glides  the  liquid  plain, 
A  frog  more  resolute  and  bold, 
Peeping  with  caution  from  his  hold, 
Recover'd  from  his  first  surprise, 
As  o'er  the  wave  his  head  he  popp'd, 
He  s^v,  but  scarce  believ'd  his  eves. 
On  the  same  bank  where  iirst  he  dropp'd, 

Th'  imperial  lubber  lies, 
Stretch'd  at  his  ease,  careless,  content. 
"  Is  this  the  monarch  Jove  has  sent," 
Said  he,   "  our  warlike  troops  to  lead? 
Ah,  'tis  a  glorious  prince  indeed !  « 

By  such  an  active  general  led, 
The  routed  mice  our  arm  shall  dread, 

Subdued  shall  quit  their  claim: 
Old  Homer  shall  recant  his  lays, 

For  us  new  trophies  raise, 
Singourvietorious  arms,  and  justify  our  fame!" 
Then  laughing  impudently  loud, 
He  soon  alarm'd  the  dastard  crowd. 
The  croaking  nations  with  contempt 
Behold  the  worthless  indolent. 
On  wings  of  winds  swift  scandal  flies, 

Libels,  lampoons,  and  lies, 
Hoarse  treasons,  tuneless  blasphemies. 
V  ith  active  leap  at  last  upon  his  back  they  stride, 
And  on  the  royal  loggerhead  in  triumph  ride. 

Once  more  to  Jove  they  prayers  address'd, 

And  once  more  Jove  grants  their  request: 

A  stork  he  sends,  of  monstrous  size, 

Red  lightning  flashes  in  his  eyes. 

Rul'd  by  no  block,  as  heretofore, 

The  gazing  crowds  press'd  to  his  court; 
Admire  his  stately  mien,  his  haughty  port, 
And  only  not  adore. 

Addresses  of  congratulation, 
Sent  from  each  loyal  corporation, 

Full  fraught  with  truth  and  sense, 

Exhausted  all  their  eloquence. 
But  now,  alas!  'twas  night;  kings  must  have 
meat : 

The  Grand  Vizier  first  goes  to  pot; 

Three  Bassas  next,  happy  their  lot! 

Gain'd  Paradise  by  being  eat. 

"  And  this,"  said  he,  "  and  this  is  mine, 
And  this  by  right  divine :" 

In  short,  'twas-all  for  public  weal, 
He  swallow' d  half  a  nation  at  a  meal. 

Again  they  beg  Almighty  Jove 
This  cruel  tyrant  to  remove. 


With  fierce  resentment  in  his  rves 
The  frowning  Thunderer  replies  : 
"  Those  evils  which  yourselves  create, 
Rash  fools!  ye  now  repent  too  late; 
Made  wretched  hy  the  public  voice, 
Not  through  necessity,  but  choice! 
Begone!  nor  wrest  froi'u  Heaven  some  heavicv 
curse : 
Belter  bear  this,  this  Stork,  than  worse." 

MORAL. 

Oppress'd  with  happiness,  and  sick  with  ease, 
Not  Heaven  itself  our  fickle  minds  can  please. 
Fondly  we  wish,  cloy'd  with  celestial  store. 
The  leeks  and  onions  which  we  loath'd  before: 
Still  roving,  still  desiring,  never  pleas'd. 
With  plenty  *tarv'd,  and  e'en  with  health  diseased . 
With  partial  eyes  each  present  good  we  \  iew, 
Nor  covet  what  is  best,  but  what  is  new. 
Ye  pow'rs  above,  who  make  mankind  your  care. 
To  bless  the  supplicant,  reject  his  pray'r! 


The  Oyster.         Somervillr. 

It!  JUS 

Acres  procunuut,  magnum  spectacuium  utcKjue. 


Two  comrades,  as  c;rave  authors  say 

(But  in  what  chapter,  page,  or  line, 
Ye  critics,  if  ye  pleased  define), 

Had  found  an  oyster  in  their  way. 

Contest  and  foul  debate  arose : 

Both  view'd  at  once  with  greedy  eyeo, 
Both  challeng'd  the  delicious  prize, 

And  high  words  soon  improv'd  to  blows 

Actions  on  actions  hence  succeed, 
Each  hero's  obstinately  stout, 
Green  bags  and  parchments  fly  about. 

Pleadings  are  drawn,  and  counsel  feed. 

The  parson  of  the  place,  good  man ! 
V  hose  kind  and  charitable  heart 
In  human  ills  still  bore  a  part, 

Thrice  shook  his  head,  and  thus  began: 
"  Neighbours  and  friends,  refer  to  me 
This  doughty  matter  in  dispute, 
I'll  soon  decide  th"  important  suit, 

And  finish  all  without  a  fee. 

Give  me  the  oyster  then — 'tis  well" — 
He  opens  it,  and  at  one  sup 
Gulps  the  contested  trifle  up, 

And  smiling,  gives  to  each  a  shell. 

'•'  Henceforth  let  foolish  discord  cease, 
Your  oyster's  good  as  e'er  was  eat; 
I  thank  you  for  my  dainty  treat; 

God  bless  you  both,  and  live  in  peace." 

MORAL. 

Ye  men  of  Norfolk  and  of  Wales, 

From  this  learn  common  sense: 
Nor  thrust  your  neighbours  into  jails 

For  ev'ry  slight  offence. 
Banish  those  vermin  of  debate 

That  on  your  substance  feed  ; 
The  knaves  who  now  are  serv'd  in  plate 

Would  starve,  if  fools  agreed. 


Hoa. 
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Epitaph  on  Miss  Basnet,  in  St.  Pancras  Church- 
yard. 

Go,  spotless  Honor,  and  unsullied  Truth; 
G<>,  smiling  Innocence  and  blooming  Youth; 
Go,  female  Sweetness,  joind  with  manly  Sense ; 
Go,  winning  Wit,  that  never  save  offence; 
Go,  soft  Humanity,  that  blcss'd  the  poor; 
(hi,  saint-eyed  Patience,  from  Affliction's  door ; 
Go,  Modesty,  that  never  wore  a  frown ; 
Gu,  Yimie,  and  receive  thy  heavenly  crown. 
Not  from  a  stranger  came  this  heart-felt  verse; 
The  friend  inscrihes  thy  tomb  whose  tears  be- 
d^w'd  thy  hearse. 


Ode 


Thomson*. 


Tell  me,  thou  soul  of  her  I  love, 
Ah '.   tell  me  whither  art  thou  fled? 

To  what  delightful  world  above, 
Appointed  for  the  happy  dead? 

Or  dost  thou  free  at  pleasure  roam, 
And  sometimes  share  the  lover's  woe; 

Where,  void  of  thee,  his  cheerless  home 
Can  now,  alas !  no  comfort  know  ? 

O !   if  thou  hov'rest  round  my  walk, 
While,  under  every  well-known  tree, 

I  to  thy  fancied  shadow  talk, 
And  every  tear  is  full  of  thee : 


Should  then  the  weary  eye  of  grief, 
Beside  some  sympathetic  stream, 

In  slumber  find  a  short  relief, 
O  visit  thou  my  soothing  dream! 


On  Time.    ASTOV. 

Ev'n  while  the  careless,  disencumber'd  soul 
Sinks  all  dissolving  into  pleasure's  dream, 

Ev'n  then  to  Time's  tremendous  verge  we  roil 
With  headlong  haste  along  life's  surgy  stream 

Can  gaiety  the  vanish* d  years  restore, 

Or  on  the  withering  limbs  fresh  beauty  shed, 

Or  sooth  the  sad,  inevitable  hour, 

Or  cheer  the  dark,  dark  mansions  of  the  dead  ? 

Ah !  beautv's  bloom  avails  not  in  the  grave, 
Youth's  lofty  mien,  nor  age's  awful  grace  ; 

Moulder  alike  unknown  the  prince  and  slave, 
Whelm' d  in  lh'  enormous  wreck  of  human 


The  thought-fix' d  portraiture,  the  breathing  bust, 
The  arch  with  proud  memorials  array'd, 

The  long-liv'd  pyramid,  shall  sink  in  dust, 
To  dumb  oblivion's  ever-desert  shade. 


SONGS,  BALLADS,  &c.  &c. 


§  1.     Song.     Lord  Lyttlbtoj.'. 

Say,  Mira,  why  is  gentle  Love 

A  stranger  to  that  mind, 
Which  pity  and  esteem  can  move, 

Which  can  be  just  and  kind? 

Is  it  because  vou  fear  to  share 

The  ills  that  love  molest, 
The  jealous  doubt,  the  tender  care, 

That  rack  the  am'rous  breast? 

Alas !  by  some  degree  of  woe 

We  ev'ry  bliss  must  gain : 
The  heart  can  ne'er  a  transport  know, 

That  never  feels  a  pain. 


§  2.     Song.    Waller. 

Go,  lovely  rose ! 
Tell  her  that  w*tstes  her  time,  and  me, 

That  now  she  knows, 
When  I  resemble  her  to  the'', 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her  that's  young, 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied, 

That  hatht  thou  sprang 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 


Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty,  from  the  light  retir'd; 

Bid  her  come  forth, 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desir'd, 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admir'd. 

Then  die!  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee : 
How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share, 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair. 


§  3.  Song.     V Amour  Timide.     MoORi. 

If  in  that  breast,  so  good,  so  pure, 

Compassion  ever  lov'd  to  dwell, 
Pity  the  sorrows  I  endure, 

The  cause  I  must  not,  dare  not  tell. 
That  irricf  that  on  my  quiet  preys, 

That  rends  my  heart,  that  checks  my  tongue, 
I  fear  will  last  mc  all  my  days, 

But  feel  it  will  not  last  me  long. 


§4.  Song.     Earl  of  Dorset*. 

To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land 

We  men  at  sea  indite  ; 
But  first  would  have  you  understand 

How  hard  it  is  to  write; 


*  Written  at  sea,  die  first  Dutch  war,  1CC5,  the  right  before  an  engagement. 
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The  Muses  now.  and  Neptune  too, 
We  must  implore,  to  write  to  you, 
With  a  fa  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

For  though  the  Muses  should  prove  kind, 

And  till  our  empty  braid  ; 
Yet  if  rough  Neptune  rouse  the  wind 

To  wave  the  azure  main, 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we, 
Roll  up  and  down  our  ships  at  sea, 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

Then,  if  we  write  not  by  each  post, 

Think  not  we  are  unkind ; 
Nor  yet  conclude  our  ships  are  lost 

By  Dutchmen  or  by  wind; 
Our  tears  we'll  send  a  speedier  wav, 
The  tide  shall  briny;  them  twice  a  day, 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

The  king,  with  wonder  and  surprise. 
Will  swear  the  seas  grow  bold; 

Because  the  tide  will  higher  rise, 
Than  e'er  it  did  of  old  : 

But  let  him  know  it  is  our  tears 

Bring  floods  of  tears  to  Whitehall  stairs, 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 

Our  sad  and  dismal  story  ; 
The  Dutch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe, 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Goree : 
For  what  resistance  can  they  find 
From  men  who've  left  their  hearts  behind? 
With  a  fa,  &cc. 

Let  wind  and  weather  do  its  worst; 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind, 
Let  Dutchmen  vapour,  Spaniards  curse, 

No  sorrow  we  shall  find  : 
Tis  then  no  matter  how  things  go, 
Or  who's  our  friend,  or  who's  otir  foe, 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away, 

We  throw  a  merry  main; 
Or  else  at  serious  ombre  play  ; 

But  why  should  we  in  vain 
Fach  other's  ruin  thus  pursue? 
We  were  undone  when  we  left  you, 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

But  now  our  fears  tempestuous  grow, 

And  cast  our  hopes  away ; 
Whilst  you,  regardless  of  our  woe, 

Sit  careless  at  a  play : 
Perhaps  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fan, 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

When  any  mournful  tune  you  hear, 

That  dies  in  ev'rynote; 
As  if  it  sigh'd  with  each  man's  care 

For  being  so  remote  : 
Think  then  how  often  love  we've  made 
To  you,  when  all  those  tunes  were  plav'd, 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

Injustice  you  cannot  refuse 

To  think  of  our  distress, 
When  we  for  hopes  of  honor  lose 

Our  certain  happiness; 


All  those  design-  are  but  to  prove 
Ourselves  more  worthy  of  your  love, 

With  a  fa,  &c 

And  now  we've  told  you  all  our  loves, 
And  likewise  all  our  tear-; 

In  hopes  this  declaration  moves 
Some  pi iv  for  our  u 

Let's  hear  of  no  inconstancy, 

We  have  loo  much  of  that  a 
V.  Lth  a  fa,  &c. 


§  5.     Song.     Lord  Lahsdowto. 
Why,  cruel  creature,  why  ^o  bent 

To  vex  a  tender  heart? 
To  gold  and  title  you  relent; 

Love  throws  in  vain  his  dirt 

Let  glittering  fops  in  court  be  great, 

For  pay  let  armies  move; 
Beauty  should  have  no  other  bait 

But  gentle  vows  and  love. 

If  on  those  endless  charms  you  lay 

The  value  that's  their  due; 
Kings  are  themselves  too  poor  to  pay, 

A  thousand  worlds  too  few. 

But  if  a  passion  without  vice, 

Without  disguise  or  art, 
Ah,  Celia  !  if  true  love's  your  price, 

Behold  it  in  my  heart. 


§6.     So7ig.     Sir  Car  Sgroope. 

Oxe  night,  when  all  the  village  slept, 

Mvrttllo's  sad  despair 
The  wretched  shepherd  waking  kept, 

To  tell  the  woods  his  care; 
"  Begone,"  said  he,  "  fond  thoughts,  begone  I 

Eyes,  give  your  sorrows  o'er ! 
Whv  should  you  waste  your  tears  for  one 

Who  thinks  on  you  no  more? 

Yet,  O  ye  birds,  ye  flocks,  ye  pow'n 

That  dwell  within  this  grove, 
Can  tell  how  many  tender  hours 

We  here  have  pass'd  in  love ! 
Yon  stars  above  (my  cruel  foes) 

Have  heard  how  she  ha?  sworn, 
A  thousand  times,  that,  like  to  those, 

Her  flame  should  ever  burn  ! 

But  since  she's  lost,  O  let  me  have 

Mv  wish,  and  quietly  die ! 
In  this  cold  bank  I'll  make  a  grave, 

And  there  tor  ever  lie : 
Sad  nightingales  the  watch  shall  keep, 

And  kindly  here  complain." 
Then  down  the  shepherd  lay  to  sleep, 

But  never  rose  a 


§  7-     A  Pastoral  Elegit. 
Ah,  Damon,  dear  shepherd,  adieu! 

By  love  and  first  nature  allied, 
Together  in  fondness  we  grew; 

Ah.  would  we  together  bad  died ! 
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For  thv  faith,  which  resembled  my  own, 
For  tin  soul,  which  was  spotless  and  true, 

For  the  joys  wc  together  have  known, 
Ah,  Damon,  dear  shepherd,  adieu  ! 

What  bliss  can  hereafter  be  mine  ? 
Whomever  engaging  I  see, 

To  his  friendship  I  ne'er  can  incline, 
For  fear  I  should  mourn  him  like  thee. 

Though  the  muses  should  crown  me  with  art, 
Though  lienor  and  fortune  should  join; 

Since  thou  art  denied  to  my  heart, 
What  bliss  can  hereafter  be  mine  ? 

Ah  Damon,  dear  shepherd,  farewell ! 

Thv  grave  with  sad  osiers  I'll  bind  ; 
Thouiih  no  more  in  one  cottage  we  dwell, 

1  can  keep  thee  for  ever  in  mind. 
Each  morning  I'll  visit  alone 

His  ashes  who  lov'd  me  so  well. 
And  murmur  each  eve  o'er  his  stone, 

"  Ah  Damon,  dear  shepherd,  farewell  I" 


§  8.     Song.     Moore. 

Hark!  hark  !  'tis  a  voice  from  the  tomb! 

Come,  Lucy,  it  cries,  come  away  ! 
The  grave  of  my  Colin  has  room 

To  re,t  thee  beside  his  cold  clay. 
I  come,  my  dear  shepherd,  1  come; 

Ye  friends  and  companions,  adieu  ! 
I  haste  to  my  Colin's  dark  home, 

To  die  on  his  bosom  so  true. 

All  mournful  the  midnight  bell  rung, 

"When  Lucy,  sad  Lucy,  arose; 
And  forth  to  the  green  turf  .-;he  sprung, 

\V1k  re  Colin's  pale  ashes  repose. 
All  wet  with  the  night's  chilling  dew, 

Her  hosom  embrae'd  the  cold  ground ; 
"While  stormy  winds  over  her  blew, 

And  night-ravens  croak'd  all  around. 

How  long,  my  lov'd  Colin,  the  cried, 
How  long  must  thy  Lucy  complain? 

How  long  snail  the  grave  my  love  hide? 

How  Ions  ere  it  join  us  again? 
For  thee  thy  fond  shepherdess  liv'd, 

With  thee  o'er  the  world  would  she  fly; 
For  thee  has  she  sorrow' d  and  griev'd, 

For  thee  would  she  lie  down  and  die. 

Alas!  what  avails  it  how  dear 

Thv  Lucy  was  once  to  her  swain  ! 
Her  face  like  the  lily  so  fair, 

And  eves  that  pave  lipht  to  the  plain ! 
The  shtpherd  that  lov'd  her  is  ;_one, 

That  face  and  those  eves  charm  no  more; 
And  Lucy,  forgot  and  alone, 

To  death  shall  her  Colin  deplore. 

While  thus  she  lay  sunk  in  despair. 

And  monrri'd  to  the  '--hoes  around, 
Inflam'd  all  ""•'  the  air, 

And  thunder  ghook  dreadful  the  ground! 
I  hear  the  kind  call,  and  oh 

O  Colin,  receive  me,  she  '    ed  : 


Then  breathing  a  groan  o'er  his  clay. 
She  hung  on  his  tomb-stone,  and  died. 


§  p.    Hong.    Gay. 

Tw as  when  the  seas  were  roaring 

With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 
A  damsel  lav  deploring, 

All  on  a  rock  reclin'd. 
Wide  o'er  the  foaming  billows 

She  cast  a  wistful  look; 
Her  head  was  crown'd  with  willows 

That  trembled  o'er  the  brook. 

Twelve  months  are  gone  and  over, 

And  nine  long  tedious  days  ; 
Why  didst  thou,  vent'rous  lover, 

Why  didst  thou  trust  the  seas? 
Cease,  cease,  thou  cruel  ocean, 

And  let  my  lover  rest : 
Ah !  what's  thy  troubled  motion 

To  that  within  my  breast ! 

The  merchant,  robb'd  of  pleasure, 

Views  tempests  in  despair; 
But  what's  the  loss  of  treasure 

To  losing  of  my  dear  ? 
Should  you  some  coast  be  laid  on 

Where  gold  and  di'nionds  grow, 
You'll  find  a  richer  maiden, 

But  none  that  loves  you  so. 

How  can  they  say  that  nature 

Has  nothing  made  in  vain  ? 
Why  then  beneath  the  water 

Do  hideous  rocks  remain  ? 
No  eyes  these  rocks  discover, 

That  lurk  beneath  the  deep. 
To  wreck  the  wand'ring  lover, 

And  leave  the  maid  to  weep. 

All  melancholy  lying, 

Thus  wail'd  she  for  her  dear  ; 
Repaid  each  blast  with  sighing, 

Each  billow  with  a  tear: 
When,  o'er  the  white  wave  stooping. 

His  floating  corpse  she  spied  ; 
Then,  like  a  lily  drooping, 

She  bow'd  her  head,  and  died. 


§  10.     A  Persian  Song  of  Hqfiz. 

Sir  William  Jones. 

SWEET  maid,  if  thou  wouldst  charm  my  sight, 
And  bid  these  arms  thy  neck  enfold; 
That  rosy  cheek,  that  lily  hand, 
Would  give  thy  poet  more  delight 
Than  all  Bocara's  vaunted  gold, 
Than  all  the  gems  of  Samarcand. 

Boy,  let  yon  liquid  ruby  flow, 
And  bid  thy  pensive  heart  be  glad, 
Whate'er  the  frowning  zealots  say: 
Tell  them  their  Eden  cannot  show 
A  stream  so  clear  as  Rocnabad, 
A  bower  so  sweet  as  Mosellay. 

O!  when 
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O !  when  these  fair,  perfidious  maids, 
Whose  eves  our  secret  haunts  infest, 
Their  dear  destructive  charms  display, 
Each  glance  my  tender  breast  invades, 
And  robs  my  wounded  soul  of  rest, 
As  Tartars  seize  their  destin'd  prey. 

In  vain  with  love  our  bosoms  gjovv  : 

Can  all  our  tears,  can  all  our  sighs, 

New  lustre  to  those  charms  impart? 

Can  checks  where  living  roses  blow, 

Where  Nature  spreads  her  richest  dyes, 

Require  the  borrow'd  gloss  of  art  ? 

Speak  not  of  fate : — ah  !  change  the  theme, 

And  talk  of  odors,  talk  of  wine, 

Talk  of  the  flowers  that  round  us  bloom: 

'Tis  all  a  cloud,  'tis  all  a  dream  ! 

To  love  and  joy  thy  thoughts  confine, 

Nor  hope  to  pierce  the  sacred  gloom. 

Beautv  has  such  resistless  power, 

That  e'en  the  chaste  Egyptian  dame 

Sigh'd  for  the  blooming  Hebrew  boy ; 

For  her  how  fatal  was  the  hour, 

When  to  the  banks  of  Nilus  came 

A  youth  so  lovely  and  so  coy ! 

But  ah !  sweet  maid,  my  counsel  hear: 

(Youth  should  attend  when  those  advise 

Whom  long  experience  renders  sage  :) 

While  music  charms  the  ravish'd  ear; 

While  sparkling  cups  delight  our  ear  ; 

Be  gay,  and  scorn  the  frowns  of  age. 

What  cruel  answer  have  I  heard! 

And  yet,  by  heaven,  I  love  thee  still : 

Can  aught  be  cruel  from  thy  lip? 

Yet  say,  how  fell  that  bitter  word 

From  lips  which  streams  of  sweetness  fill, 

Which  nought  but  drops  of  honey  sip  ? 

Go  boldly  forth,  my  simple  lay, 

Whose  accents  flow  with  artless  ease, 

Like  orient  pearls  at  random  strung  : 

Thy  notes  are  sweet,  the  damsels  say  ; 

But  O!  far  sweeter,  if  they  please 

The  nymph  for  whom  these  notes  are  sung. 


§  11.         Song. 

Hard  by  the  hall,  our  master's  house, 
Where  Mersey  flows  to  meet  the  main  ; 

Where  woods,  and  winds,  and  waves  dispose 
A  lover  to  complain; 

With  arms  across,  along  the  strand 

Poor  Lycon  walk'd,  and  hung  his  head  ; 

Viewing  the  footsteps  in  the  sand, 
Which  a  bright  nymph  had  made. 


The  tide,  said  he,  will  soon  erase 
The  marks  so  lightly  here  imprest; 

But  time  or  tide' will  ne'er  deface 
Her  image  in  my  breast. 

Am  I  some  savage  beast  of  prey, 
Am  1  some  horrid  monster  grown, 

That  thus  she  flies  so  swift  away, 
Or  meets  me  with  a  frown  ? 

That  bosom  soft,  that  lily  skin 

(Trust  not  the  fairest  outside  show!) 

Contains  a  marble  heart  within, 
A  rock  hid  under  sn<>w. 

Ah  me!  the  flints  and  pebbles  wound 
Her  tender  feet,  from  whence  there  fell 

Those  crimson  drops  which  stain  the  ground, 
And  beautify  each  shell. 

Ah  !  fair  one,  moderate  thy  flight, 

I  will  no  more  in  vain  pursue, 
But  take  my  leave  for  a  long  night  j 

Adieu !  lov'd  maid,  adieu. 

With  that  he  took  a  running  leap, 
He  took  a  Lover's  Leap  indeed, 

And  plung'd  into  the  sounding  deep. 
Where  hungry  fishes  feed. 

The  melancholy  hern  stalks  by; 

Around  the  squalling  sea-gulU  yell ; 
Aloft  the  croaking  ravens  fly, 

And  toll  his  funeral  bell. 

The  waters  roll  above  his  head, 
The  billows  toss  it  o'er  and  o'er, 

His  ivory  bones  lie  scattered, 
And  whiten  all  the  shore. 


§  12.  Sofig.    Jemmy  Dawson*.    Shenstone. 

Come  listen  to  my  mournful  tale, 
Ye  tender  hearts  and  lovers  dear  ; 

Nor  will  you  scorn  to  heave  a  sigh, 
Nor  will  you  blush  to  shed  a  tear. 

And  thou,  dear  Kitty,  peerless  maid ! 

Do  thou  a  pensive  ear  incline  ; 
For  thou  canst  weep  at  every  woe, 

And  pity  even-  plaint  but  mine. 

Young  Dawson  was  a  gallant  youth, 

A  brighter  never  trod  the  pfain ; 
And  well  he  lov'd  one  charming  maid, 

And  dearly  was  he  lov'd  again . 
One  tender  maid  she  lov'd  him  dear, 

Of  gentle  blood  the  damsel  came  : 
And  faultless  was  her  beauteous  form, 

And  spotless  was  her  virgin  fame. 


*  Captain  James  Dawson,  the  amiable  and  unfortunate  subject  of  these  beautiful  Stanz»s,  was  one  of  the  eight 
officers  belonging  to  the  Manchester  regiment  of  volunteers,  in  the  service  of  the  young  Chevalier,  who  were 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  on  Kenniiigton-Common,  inl746:  and  this  Ballad,  written  about  the  time,  is 
founded  on  a  remarkable  circumstance  which  actually  happened  at  his  execution.  Just  before  his  death  he  wrote 
a  song  on  his  own  misfortunes,  which  is  supposed  to  be  still  txtant. 
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Bo;  curse  on  party's  hateful  strife. 
Thai  led  ih'c  favor' d  youth  astray! 

The  day  the  rebel  clans"  appear'd. 
O  had  he  never  seen  that  day! 

Their  color*  and  their  sash  he  wore, 

A  id  in  that  fata)  dress  was  found  ; 
And  now  he  must  that  death  endure 

Which  gives  the  brave  the  keenest  wound. 
How  pale  was  then  his  true-love's  cheek, 

When  Jemmy's  sentence  reach'd  her  car! 
For  never  yet  did  Alpine  snows 

S  I  pule, "or  yet  so  chill  appear. 

With  faltering  voice  she  weeping  said: 

"  O  Dawson,  monarch  of  my  heart. 
Think  not  thy  death  shall  end  our  loves, 

F..i  thou  and  I  will  never  part. 
Yet  might  sweet  mercy  find  a  place, 

And  bring  relief  to  Jemmy's  woes, 
O  George  !  \\  about  a  pray'r  for  thee 

My  orisons  should  never  close. 
The  gracious  prince  that  gave  him  life 

Would  crown  a  never-dying  flame; 
•  And  every  tender  babe  I  bore 

Should"  learn  to  lisp  the  giver's  name. 
But  tho',  dear  vouth,  thou  shouldst  be  dragg'd 

To  yonder  ignominious  tree  ; 
Thou  shah  no:  want  a  faithful  friend 

To  share  thy  bitter  fate  with  thee." 

O  then  her  mourning-coach  was  call'd, 
The  sledge  mov'd  slqwly  on  before  ; 

Though  borne  in  her  triumphal  car, 
She  had  not  lov'd  her  favorite  more. 

She  folio w'd  him,  prepar'd  to  view 

The  terrible  behests  of  law ; 
And  the  Lt-t  scene  of  Jemmy's  woes 

With  calm  and  steadfast  eye  she  saw. 

Distorted  was  that  blooming  face, 

Which  she  had  fondry  lov'd  so  long; 
And  stifled  was  that  tuneful  breath, 

Which  in  her  praise  had  sweetly  sung: 
And  severed  was  that  beauteous  neck, 

Round  which  her  arms  had  fondly  clos'd  ; 
And  mangled  was  the  beauteous  breast 

On  which  her  love-sick  head  repos'd; 

And  ravish' d  was  that  constant  heart, 

She  did  to  every  heart  prefer ; 
For,  though  it  could  its  king  forget, 

Twas  true  and  loyal  still  to  her. 
Amid  those  unrelenting  flames 

She  bore  this  constant  heart  to  see; 
But  when  'twas  rnoulder'd  into  dust, 

"  Now,  now,  she  cried,  I  follow  thee ! 
Mv  death,  my  death,  alone  can  show 

The  pure  and  lasting  love  1  bore  : 
Accept,  O  Heaven  !  of  woel,  like  our», 

And  let  us,  let  us  weep  no  more." 
The  dismal  scene  was  o'er  and  pa  t, 

The  lover »  mournful  hearse  retird  ; 
The  maid  threw  back  her  languid  head, 

And,  sighing  forth  hie  name,  expir'd! 


Though  justice  ever  must  prevail, 
The  tear  mv  Kitty  sheds  is  due  ; 

For  seldom  shall  she  hear  a  tale 
So  sad,  so  tender,  and  so  true. 


§  13.  Song.  A  Moming  Piece:  or,  a  Hymn  for 
tin-  Hay-makers.  SMART. 

Brisk  chaunticleet  his  matins  had  begun, 

And  broke  the  silence  of  the  night: 
And  thrice  he  call'd  aloud  the  tardy  sun, 

And  thrice  he  hail'd  the  dawn's  ambiguous 
light; 
Back  to  their  graves  the  fear-begotten  phantoms 

run. 
Strong  Labourgot  up  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

And  stoutly  strode  over  the  dale; 
lie  lent  new  perfume  to  the  breath  of  the  south, 

On  his  back  hung  his  wallet  and  flail. 
Behind  him  came  Health  from  her  cottage  of 

thatch , 
Where  never  physician  had  lifted  the  latch. 

First  of  the  village  Colin  was  awake, 
And  thus  he  sung,  reclining  on  his  rake: 

Now  the  rural  Graces  three 

Dance  beneath  yon  maple-tree! 

First  the  vesta]  Virtue,  known 

By  her  adamantine  zone  ; 

Next  to  her,  in  rosy  pride, 

Sweet  Society,  the  bride  ; 

Last  Honestv,  full  seemly  drest 

In  her  cleanly  homespun  vest. 

The  abbey-bells,  in  wak'ning  rounds, 

The  warning  peal  have  given  ; 
And  pious  Gratitude  resounds 

Her  morning  hymn  to  Heaven. 
All  nature  wakes;  the  birds  unlock  their  throats. 
And  mock  the  shepherd's  rustic  notes. 

All  alive  o'tr  the  lawn, 

Full  glad  of  the  dawn, 

The  little  lambkins  play  : 
Sylvia  and  Sol  arise,  and  all  is  day  ! 

Come,  my  mates,  let  us  work, 

And  all  hands  to  the  fork, 
While  the  sun  shines,  our  haycocks  to  make, 

So  fine  is  the  day, 

And  so  fragrant  the.  hav, 
That  the  meadpw's  as  blithe  as  the  wake! 

Our  voice  let  us  raise 

In  Phoebus' s  praise: 
Inspir'd  by  so  glorious  a  theme, 

Our  musical  words 

Shall  be  join'd  by  the  birds, 
And  we'll  dance  to  the  tune  of  the  stream! 


§14.  Song.     Sir  John  Suckling. 

Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover? 

Pr'ythee  why  so  pale  ? 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her, 

Looking  ill  prevail  ? 

Pr'ythee  why  so  pale? 

Why 
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Why  so  dull  and  mute,  voung  sinner? 

Prythee  why  so  mute? 
Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her, 

Saving  nothing  do't  ? 

Prythee  why  so  mute? 

Quit,  Quit,  for  shame  !  this  will  not  move, 

This  cannot  take  her; 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 

Nothing  can  make  her  ; 

The  devil  take  her. 


§  15.  Song.    Humphrey  Gull-in  a  Courtship. 
A  courting  I  went  to  my  Luc, 

M  ho  is  sweeter  than  roses  in  May; 
And  when  I  came  to  her,  bv  .love, 

The  devil  a  word  could  I  s;"\ 
I  walk'd  with  her  into  the  garden, 

There  folly  intending  to  woo  her; 
But  may  I  be  ne'er  worth  a  farthing, 

If  of  love  I  said  any  thing  to  her. 
I  clasp'd  her  hand  close  to  mv  breast, 

While  my  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather; 
Yet  nothing  I  said,  I  protest, 

But — "  .Madam,  'tis  very  fine  weather." 
To  an  arbor  I  did  her  attend, 

She  ask'd  me  to  come  and  sit  by  her ; 
I  crept  to  the  furthermost  end, 

For  I  was  afraid  to  come  nigh  her. 
I  ask'd  her  which  way  was  the  wind, 

For  I  thought  in  some  talk  we  must  enter  : 
"  Why,  Sir,  (she  answer'd,  and  grinn'd), 

Have  you  just  sent  your  wits  for  a  venture?" 
Then  I  fallowed  her  into  her  house, 

There  I  vow'd  I  my  passion  would  trv ; 
But  there  I  was  still  as  a  mouse  , 

O  what  a  dull  booby  was  I  I 


§  16.  Sotig.    The  Despairing  Lover.    Walsh. 

Distracted  with  care. 
For  Phillis  the  fair, 
Since  nothing  could  move  her, 
Poor  Damon,  her  lover, 
Resolves  in  despair 
No  longer  to  languish, 
Nor  bear  so  much  anguish  ; 
But,  mad  with  his  love, 
To  a  precipice  goes, 
Where  a  leap  from  above 
A\  ould  soon  finish  his  woe. 
W  hen,  in  rage,  he  came  there. 
Beholding  how  steep 
The  sides  did  appear, 
And  the  bottom  how  deep; 
His  torments  projecting, 
And  sadly  reflecting, 
That  a  lover  forsaken 
A  new  love  may  get ; 
But  a  neck,  when  once  broken. 
Can  never  be  set : 
And  that  he  could  die 
Whenever  he  would ; 
But  that  he  could  live 
Bui  as  long  as  he  could  ; 


IIm-.v  grie>'om  aoevef 
The  torment  might  grow 
1  le  scorn'd  10  endeavour 
To  finish  it  ^o. 
Rut  bold,  unconcern'd, 
At  though'.,  of  the  pain, 
He  calnuy  return'd 
To  his  cottage  again. 


§  17.     Song. 
A  coebler  thc:o  was,  and  he  !i\'J  in  a  stall 
Which  serv'd  him  for  parlour,  for  kitchen,  and 

hall; 
No  coin  in  his  pocket,  no  care  in  his  pate, 
No  ambition  had  he,  nor  duns  at  his  gal   ; 

Deny  down,  down,  down,  derry  down. 
Contented  he  work'd,  and  he  thought  himself 

happy 
If  at  night  he  could  purchase  a  jug  of  brown 

nappy: 
How  he'd  laughthen,  and  whistle,  and  sing 

loo,  most  sweet! 
Savins.  Juvt  toa  hair  I  have  made  both  ends  meet! 

Derry  down,  down,  Sec. 
But  love,  the  disturber  of  high  and  of  low, 
That  shoots  at  the  peasant  as  well  as  the  beau; 
He  shot  the  poor  cobbler  quite  thro'  the  heart ; 
I  wish  he  had  hit  some  more  ignoble  part. 

Derry  down,  down,  &c. 
It  was  from  a  cellar  this  archer  did  play, 
W  here  a  buxom  young  damsel  continually  lay; 
Her  eyes  shone  so  bright  when  she  rose  every 

'  day, 
That  she  shot  the  poor  cobbler  quite  over  the 

way. 

Derry  down,  down,  &c. 

He  sung  her  love-songs  as  he  sat  at  his  work, 

But  she  was  as  hard  as  a  Jew  or  a  Turk : 

YV  henever  he  spoke   she   would    flounce  and 

would  fleer, 
Which  put  the  poor  cobbler  quite  into  despair. 

Derrv  down,  down,  tsre. 

He  took  up  his  awd  that  he  had  in  the  world, 
And  to  make  away  with  himself  was  resolv'd  ; 
He  pierced  through  his  body  instead  of  the  sole, 
So  the  cobbler  he  died,  and  the  bell  itdid  toll. 

Derrv  down,  down,  8rc 
And  now,  in  good  will,  I  advise,  as  a  friend, 
All  cobbler?  take  warning  bvthis  cobbler's  end  : 
Keep  your  hearts  out  of  love,  for  we  find,  by 

what's  past, 
That  love  brings  us  all  to  an  end  at  the  last. 

Derry  down,  down,  down,  derry  down. 


§  13-     Song.     Moore. 
When  Damon  languish'd  at  mv  feet, 

And  I  believ'd  him  true, 
The  moments  of  delight-how  sweet! 

But  oh  :  how  swift  they  flew  ! 

The  sunny  hill,  the  flow'ry  vale, 
The  garden,  and  the  grove,    . 

Have  echo'd  to  his  ardent  tale, 
And  vows  of  endless  love. 
3  N2 
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The  conquest  gain'd,  he  left  his  prize, 

He  left  her  to  complain; 

of  joj  with  weeping  eyes, 

Ami  measure  time  bv  pain. 
But  Heaven  will  uke  the  mourner?  part, 

In  pit  \  to  despair; 
And  the  last  Mali  that  rends  the  heart 

Shall  waft  the  spirit  there. 


§19.      Sorg.      The  Las  of  the  Hill. 

Miss  Mary  Jokes. 

O.v  the  brow  of  a  hill  a  young  shepherdess 

dwelt, 
Who  no  pangs  of  ambition  or  love  had  e'er  felt ; 
For  a  few  sober  maxims  still  ran  in  her  head, 
That  'twas  better  to  earn  ere  she  ate  her  brown 

bread  ; 
That  10  rise   with  the  lark  was  conducive  to 

health, 
And  to  folks  in   a   cottage,   contentment  was 

wealth. 

Now  young   Roger,  who  liv'd  in  the  valley 

below, 
Who  at  church  and  at  market  was  reckon'd  a 

beau , 
Had  many  times  tried  o'er  her  heart  to  prevail, 
And  would  rest  on  his  pitchfork  to  tell  her  his 

tale  : 
With  his  winning  behaviour  he  melted  her  heart; 
But,  quite  artless  herself,  she  suspected  no  art. 

He  had  sigh'd,  and  protested,  had  kneel'd   and 

unplord, 
And  could  lie  with  the  grandeur  and  air  of  a 

lord  : 
Then  her  eyes  he  commended  in  language  well 

dress'd, 
And  enlarg'd  on  the  torments  that  troubled  his 

breast ; 
Till  his  sighs  and  his  tears  had  so  wrought  on 

her  mind, 
That  in  downright  compassion  to  love  she  in- 

clin'd. 

But  as  socrn  as  he  melted  the  ice  of  her  breast, 
All  the  flames  of  his  love  in  a  moment  decreas'd  ; 
And  at  noon  he  goes  flaunting  all  over  the  vale, 
\\  here  he  boasts  of  his  conquest  to  Susan  and 

Nell  : 
Though  he  sees  her  but  seldom,  he's  always  in 

haste, 
And,  if  ever  he  mentions  her,  makes  her  his  jest. 

All  the  day  she  goes  sighing,  and  hanging  her 

head, 
And  her  thoughts  are  so  pester'd,  she  scarce 

earns  her  bread  ; 
The  whole  village  eric  shame,  when  a-milking 

she  goes. 
That  so  little  affection  is  shown  to  the  cows: 
But  she  heeds  not  their  railing,  e'en  let  them 

rail  on, 
And  a  fig  for  the  cows  now  h^r  sweetheart  is 

gone. 


Now  beware,  ye  young  virgins  of  Britain's  gay 

isle, 
I  low  ye  yield  up  a  heart  to  a  look  or  a  smile  : 
For  Cupid  is  artful,  and  virgins  are  frail, 
And  you'll  find  a  false  Roger  in  every  vale, 
Wiio  to  court  you,  and  tempt  you,  will  try  all 

his  skill  ; 
But    remember  The  Lass  on  the  brow  of  the 

Hill. 


§20.     Song.     Barton*  Booth,  Esq. 
Sweet  are  the  charms  of  her  I  love, 

More  fragrant  than  the  damask  rose. 
Soft  as  the  down  of  turtle  dove, 

Gentle  as  air  when  Zephyr  blows, 
Refreshing  as  descending  rains 
To  sun-burnt  climes  and  thirsty  plains. 

True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole, 

Or  "  as  the  dial  to  the  suw  ;" 
Constant  as  gliding  waters  roll, 

Whose  swelling  tides  obey  the  moon  '. 
From  ev  ry  other  charmer  free, 
My  life  and  love  shall  follow  thee. 

The  lamb  the  flow'ry  thyme  devours. 
The  dam  the  tender  kid  pursues; 

Sweet  Philomel,  in  shady  bow'rs 
Of  verdant  spring,  her  note  renews-; 

All  follow  what  rhey  most  admire, 

As  I  pursue  my  soul's  desire. 

Nature  must  change  her  beauteous  face, 

And  vary  as  the  seasons  rise; 
As  winter  to  the  spring  gives  place, 

Summer  th'  approach  of  autumn  flies; 
No  change  in  love  the  season's  bring, 
Love  only  knows  perpetual  spring. 
Devouring  time,  with  stealing  pace, 

Makes  lofty  oaks  and  cedars  how; 
And  marble  tow'rs,  and  gates  of  brass, 

In  his  rude  march  he  levels  low  : 
But  time  destroying  far  and  wide, 
Love  from  the  soul  can  ne'er  divide. 
Death  only  with  his  cruel  dart 

The  gentle  godhead  can  remove  ; 
And  drive  him  from  the  bleeding  heart, 

To  mingle  with  the  bless'd  above ; 
Where  known  to  all  his  kindred  train, 
He  finds  a  lasting  rest  from  pain. 
Love,  and  his  sister  fair,  the  Soul, 

Twin-bom,  from  heaven  together  came  ; 
Love  will  the  universe  control, 

When  dying  seasons  lose  their  name; 
Divine  abodes  shall  own  his  pow'r, 

When  time  and  death  shall  be  no  more 


§21.     Hong.     Parnell. 
My  days  have  been  so  wondrous  free, 

The'little  birds  that  fly 
With  careless  ease  from  tree  to  tree 

\\  ere  but  as  bless'd  as  1. 
Ask  gliding  waters,  if  a  tear 

Ot  mine  increas'd  their  stream? 
Or  ask  the  flying  galea,  if  e'er 

I  lent*  sigh  to  them  ? 


But 
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But  now  my  former  days  retire, 
And  I'm  by  beauty  caught; 

Tile  tender  chains  of  sweet  desire 
Are  fix'd  u|)on  my  thought. 

An  eager  hope  within  my  breast 
Docs  every  doubt  controul ; 

And  lovely  Nancy  stands  contest 
The  fav' rite  of  my  soul. 

Ye  nightingales,  ye  twisting  pines, 
Ye  swains  that  haunt  the  grove, 

Ye  gentle  echoes,  breezy  winds, 
Ye  close  retreats  of  love ! 

With  all  of  nature,  all  of  art, 

Assist  the  dear  design ; 
O  teach  a  young,  unpractis'd  heart, 

To  make  her  ever  mine. 

The  very  thought  of  change  I  hate 

As  much  as  of  despair ; 
Nor  ever  covet  to  be  great, 

Unless  it  be  for  her. 

'Tis  true,  the  passion  in  my  mind 
Is  mix'd  with  soft  distress : 

Yet,  while  the  fair  I  love  is  kind, 
I  cannot  wish  it  less. 


§  22.  Song.  May  Eve;  or,  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 
Cunningham. 

The  silver  moon's  enamor'd  beam 

Steals  softly  through  the  night. 
To  wanton  with  the  winding  stream, 

And  kiss  reflected  light. 
To  beds  of  state  go,  balmy  sleep, 

('Tis  where  you've  seldom  been) 
May's  vigil  while  the  shepherds  keep 

With  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Upon  the  green  the  virgins  wait, 

In  rosy  chaplets  gay, 
Till  morn  unbar  her  golden  gate, 

And  give  the  promis'd  May. 
Methinks  I  hear  the  maids  declare 

The  promis'd  May,  when  seen, 
Not  half  so  fragrant,  half  so  fair 

As  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Strike  up  the  tabor's  boldest  notes, 

We'll  rouse  the  nodding  grove; 
The  nested  birds  shall  raise  their  throats, 

And  hail  the  maid  I  love. 
And  see,  the  matin  lark  mistakes, 

He  quits  the  tufted  green : 
Fond  bird!  'tis  not  the  morning  breaks, 

'Tis  Kate  of  Aberdeen ! 

Now  lightsome  o'er  the  level  mead, 

Where  midnight  Fairies  rove, 
Like  them  the  jocund  dance  we'll  lead, 

Or  tune  the  reed  to  love. 
For  see,  the  rosy  May  draws  nigh! 

She  claims  a  virgin  queen; 
And  hark,  the  happy  shepherds  cry, 

'Tis  Kate  of  Aberdeen ! 
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§23.     Sov^.     Sully  in  our  Alley.     C/ABtv 

Of  all  the  girls  that  arc  so  smart, 

There's  none  like  pretty  S;illv: 
■She  is  tin-  darling  of  mv  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 
There's  ne'er  a  lady  in  the  land. 

That's  half  so  sweel  aa  Sally: 

She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 
And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

Her  father  he  makes  cabbage-nets, 

And  through  the  streets  does  ory  'em: 
Her  mother  she  sells  laces  lorjtf, 

To  such  as  choose  to  buy  Vni  j 
But  sure  such  folks  could  ne'er  beet 

So  sweet  a  girl  as  Sally: 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

When  she  is  by  I  leave  my  work, 

I  love  her  so  sincerely ; 
My  master  comes,  like  any  Turk, 

And  banes  me  most  severely; 
But  let  hi  in  bang  his  belly  full', 

I'll  bear  it  all  for  Sally: 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

Of  all  the  days  that's  in  the  week, 

I  dearly  love  but  one  day; 
And  that's  the  day  that  conies  betwixt 

A  Saturday  and  Monday; 
For  then  I'm'  dress'd,  all  in  my  best, 

To  walk  abroad  with  Sails  : 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

My  master  carries  me  to  church. 

And  often  am  I  blamed, 
Because  I  leave  him  in  the  lurch, 

As  soon  as  text  is  named : 
I  leave  the  church  in  sermon  time, 

And  slink  away  to  Sally: 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

When  Christmas  comes  about  again, 

Oh  !  then  1  shall  have  money; 
I'll  hoard  it  up,  and  box  and  all, 

I'll  give  it  to  my  honey. 
And  would  it  were  ten  thousand  pound, 

I'd  give  i  t  iil  1  to  Sally: 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

My  master  and  the  neighbours  all 

Make  game  of  me  and  Sally; 
And  but  for  her,  I'd  better  be 

A  slave,  and  row  a  gallcv. 
But,  when  my  seven  long  years  are  out, 

O  then  I'll  marrv  Sally  : 
O  then  we'll  wed,  and  then  we'll  bed, 

But  not  in  our  alley. 


§  24.  Sotig.     The  true  Tar.     By  the  same. 


A  knave's  a  knave, 
Though  ne'er  so  brave, 
3\3 
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Though  diamonds  round  hiin  shine  ; 

What  though  he's  great, 

Take-  mighty  state, 
And  thinks  niuisdf  divine  ? 
ill-cot  wealth 

C  in't  give  him  health, 
Or  future  ills  prevent: 
inest  ur 

Is  richer  : 
If  he  ei  tent. 

A  soul  sincere 

■(1  or  f>  ar, 
Within  itself  secure; 

For  vice  will  blast, 

But  virtue  last 
While  truth  and  time  endure. 

Blow  high,  blow  low, 

Frown  fate  or  foe, 
He  scorns  to  tack  about; 

But  to  his 

Is  strictly  just. 
And  nobly  stems  it  out. 


§  25.  Song,      JoBVflOV. 

"Not  the  soft  sighs  of  vernal  gales, 
The  fragrance  of  the  flowery  vales, 
The  murmurs  of  the  crystal  rill. 
The  vocal  grove,  the  verdant  hill; 
Not  all  their  charms,  though  all  unite. 
Can  touch  my  bosom  with  delight; 

Not  all  the  gems  on  India's  shore, 

[(bounded  store ; 
Not  all  the  pow'r,  nor  all  the  feme; 
That  1  •  roes,  kiogS,  or  poets  (1  dm; 
Nor  knowledge,  which  the  learn'd  approve, 
To  form  one  wish  my  soul  can  move. 

Yet  nature's  charms  allure  my  eye*, 

And  knowledge,  wealth,  and  fame  I  prize; 

Fame,  wealth,  arid  knowledge  1  obtain, 

Nor  se.:k  I  nature's  ch;>rms  in  vain; 

In  lovely  Stella  all  combine, 

And,  lovely  .Stella!  thou  art  mine. 


§25.     Delia.     A  Pciitoral.     Cu.v:;i::gham. 

ntleswan,  with  graceful  pride, 
Her  ^lo^  v  plumage  layes, 

ding  rJbwn  the  silver  tide, 
Divides  tli-  whispering  waves  : 

The  s'iA'-r  fide,  that  wand,  ling  flow-, 

•  to  the  bird  must  be! 
But  nor  sf,  sweet,  blithe  Cupid  knows, 
)  rue. 

A  parent-bird,  in  pi  aintive  mood, 

On  upodet  fruit-tree  >ung. 
And  -iiil  the  pendant  nest  -h-  view'd 

That  held  her  callow  ;.oung: 

lier' sputtering  heart 

The  genial  brood  most  be; 
But  not  so  dear,  the  thousandth  part, 

A I  Delia  L  to  me. 


The  roses  that  my  brow  surround 

Were  natives  of  the  dale; 
Scarce  pluck  d,  and  in  a  garland  bound, 

Before  th#ir  sweets  grew  pale! 
My  vital  bloom  would  thus  be  froze, 

If  luck!'?,  torn  from  thee  ; 
For  what  the  root  is  to  the  rose, 

My  Delia  is  to  me. 

Two  dove  i  1  found,  like  new-fall' n  snow, 

So  white  the  beauteous  pair; 
The  birds  on  Delia  I'll  bestow, 

They're,  like  her  bosom,  fair! 
When,  in  their  chaste  connubial  love, 

My  secret  wish  she'll  see; 
Such  mutual  bliss  as  turtles  prove 

May  Delia  share  with  me. 


§  27-     Song.     Akenside. 

The  shape  alone  let  others  prize, 

The  features  of  the  fair; 
I  look  for  spirit  in  her  e 

And  meaning  in  her  air. 

A  damask  cheek,  and  iv'ry  arm, 

Shall  ne'er  my  wishes  win: 
Give  mean  animated  form, 

That  speaks  a  mind  within : 

A  face  where  awful  honor  shines, 
Where  sense  and  sweetness  move, 

And  angel  innocence  refines 
The  tenderness  of  love. 

These  are  the  soul  of  beauty's  frame, 

Without  whose  vital  aid 
Unfinish'd  all  her  features  seem, 

And  all  her  roses  dead. 

But,  ah!  where  both  their  charms  unite. 

How  perfect  is  the  view, 
With  ev  ry  image  of  delight, 

With  graces  ever  new  ! 

Of  pow'r  to  charm  the  greatest  woe, 

The  wildest  rage  control ; 
Diffu  ;n  :  mildw  s  o'er  the  brow, 

And  rapture  through  the  soul. 

Their  pow'r  but  faintly  to  express 

All  language  must  despair; 
But  go,  behold  Arpasia's  face, 

And  read  it  perfect  there. 


§  28.     Song.     On  Young  Oriinda. 

When  innocence  and  beauty  meet, 
To  add  to  lovely  female  grace, 

Ah,  how  beyond  expression  sweet 
Is  every  feature  of  the  face ! 

By  virtue  ripen'd  from  the  bud, 
I  he  flow  r  angelic  odoms  breeds  : 
1  The  fragrant  charm  of  being  good 

Makes  gaudy  vice  to  smell  like  weeds. 

O  sacred  Virtue!  tunc  my  voice 
With  thy  inspiring  harmony  ; 

Then  I  shall  sing  of  rapt' rousjpys, 
Which  fill  my  soul  with  lovc'of  thec; 
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To  lasting  brightness  be  refin'd, 

When  this  vain  shadow  Hies  away  ; 

TV  eternal  beauties  of  the  mind 
Will  last  when  all  things  else  decay. 


§  2Q.  Song.     From  the  Lapland  Tongue. 

Steele. 

Thou  rising  sun,  whose  gladsome  ray 
Invites  my  fair  to  rural  play, 
Dispel  the  mist,  and  clear  the  skies, 
And  bring  my  Orra  to  my  eyes. 
O  were  I  sure  my  dear  to  view, 
I'd  climb  that  pine-tree's  topmost  bough, 
Aloft  in  air  that  quiv'ring  plays, 
And  round  and  round  for  ever  gaze. 

My  Orra  Moor,  where  art  thou  laid? 
What  wood  conceals  my  sleeping  maid? 
Fast  by  the  roots,  enrag'd,  I'd  tear 
The  trees  that  hide  my  promis'd  fair. 

O  could  I  ride  on  clouds  and  skies, 

Or  on  the  raven's  pinions  rise! 

Ye  storks,  ye  swans,  a  moment  stay, 

And  waft  a  lover  on  his  way  ! 

My  bliss  too  long  my  bride  denies: 

Apace  the  wasting  summer  flies  : 

Nor  vet  the  wintrv  blasts  I  fear, 

Nor  "storms  or  night  shall  keep  me  here. 

What  may  for  strength  with  steel  compare? 
O,  Love  has  fetters  stronger  far ! 
By  bolts  of  steel  are  limbs  confm'd, 
But  cruel  Love  enchains  the  mind. 

No  longer  then  perplex  thy  breast ; 
When  thoughts  torment,  the  first  are  best ; 
'Tis  mad  to  go,  'tis  death  to  stay : 
Away  to  Orra,  haste  away ! 


§  30.  Song.      The  Midsummer  Wish. 

Croxall. 

Waft  me,  some  soft  and  cooling  breeze, 
To  Windsor's  shady,  kind  retreat ; 

Where  sylvan  scenes,  wide  spreading  trees, 
Repel  the  dog-star' »  raging  heat: 

Where  tufted  grass,  and  mossy  beds, 

Afford  a  rural,  calm  repose; 
Where  woodbines  hang  their  dewy  heads, 

And  fragrant  sweets  around  disclose. 

Old  oozy  Thames,  that  flows  fast  by, 

Along  the  smiling  valley  plays, 
His  glassy  surface  cheers  the  eye, 

And  through  the  flow'ry  meadow  strays. 

His  fertile  banks  with  herbage  green, 
His  vales  with  golden  plenty  swell ; 

Where'er  his  purer  streams  are  seen, 
The  gods  of  health  and  pleasure  dwell. 

Let  me  thy  clear,  thy  yielding  wave 
With  naked  arm  once  more  divide  ; 

In  thee  my  glowing  bosom  lave, 
And  stem  thy  gently-rolling  tide. 


Lav  me,  with  damask  ro^es  crown'd, 
Beneath  some  osier's  dusky  'bide: 

Where  watcr-lrlies  deck  the  ground, 

Whore  bubbling  springs  refresh  the  glade 


§31.     Song.     .Miss  Whatbm:y. 

Come,  dear  Pastora,  come-  away! 

And  hail  the  cheerful  spring: 
Now  fragrant  blossoms  crown  the  May, 

And  woods  with  love-notes  ring: 
Now  Phoebus  to  the  west  descends. 

And  sheds  a  fainter  rav  ; 
And,  as  our  rural  labor  end-, 

We  bless  the  closing  day. 
In  yonder  artless  maple  bow'r 

With  blooming  woodbines  twin'd, 
Let  us  enjoy  the  evening  hour, 

On  earth's  soft  lap  recJirVd  : 
Or  where  yon  poplar's  verdant  boughs 

The  crystal  current  shade  ; 
O  deign,  fair  nymph,  to  hear  the  vows 

My  faithful  heart  has  made. 
Y\  ithin  this  breast  no  soft  deceit, 

No  artful  flatt'rv  bides: 
But  truth,  scarce  Known  among  the  great. 

O'er  ev'rv  thought  presides:' 
On  pride's  false  glare  I  look  with  scorn, 

And  all  its  glittering  train ; 
Be  mine  the  pleasures  which  adorn 

This  ever-peaceful  plain. 
Come  then,  my  fair,  and  with  thr  love 

Each  rising  care  subdue; 
Thy  presence  can  each  grief  remove, 

And  ev'rv  jov  renew. 
The  lily  fades,  the  rose  grows  faint. 

Their  transient  bloom  is  vain  ; 
But  lasting  truth  and  virtue  paint 

Pastora  of  the  plain. 


§32.     Song. 

Come,  dear  Amanda,  quit  the  town, 

And  to  the  rural  hamlets  fly; 
Behold,  the  wintry  storms  are  gone, 

A  gentle  radiance  glads  the  sky. 
The  birds  awake,  the  flowers  appear, 

Earth  spreads  a  verdant  couch  for  thee; 
Tis  jov  and  music  all  we  hear! 

'Tis  love  and  beauty  all  we  see! 

Come,  let  us  mark  the  gradual  spring, 

How  pee])  the  buds,  tiie  blossom  blows, 
Till  Philomel  begins  to  sing, 

And  perfect  Mav  to  spread  the  rose. 
Let  us  secure  the  short  delight, 

And  wisely  crop  the  blooming* day; 
For  soon,  too  soon,  it  will  be  night: 

Arise,  my  love,  and  come  away. 


§33.     Song.     From  the  Lapland  Tongue. 

Steel. 
Haste,  my  rein-deer,  and  let  us  nimbly  go 
Our  am'rous  journey    through    this   dreary 
waste : 
Haste,  my  rein-deer!  still,  still  thou  art  too  slow! 
Impetuous  love  demands  the  lightning's  haste. 
3  N  4  Around 
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Around  as  far  the  rushy  moors  are  spread  : 
Soon  will  the  sun  withdraw  his  cheerful  ray; 

Darkling  aiul  tir<!  we  shall  the  marshes  tread, 
No  lay  unsung  to  cheat  the  tedious  way. 

The  wal'ry  length  of  these  unjoyous  moors 
D>es  all  the  Flow'ry  meadows  pride  excel  ; 

Through  these  I  fly  to  her  my  soul  adores  ; 
Ye  flow'ry  meadows,  empty  pride,  farewell! 

Each  moment  from  the  charmer  I'm  confin'd, 
My  breast  is  tomu'd  with  impatient  iires; 

Fly,  my  rein-deer,  fly  swifter  than  the  wind! 
Thy  tardy  feet  wing  with  my  fierce  desires. 

Our  pleasing  toil  will  then  be  soon  o'erpaid, 
And  thou,  in  wonder  lost,  shalt  view  my  fair, 

Admire  each  feature  of  the  lovely  maid. 

Her  artless  charms,her  bloom, her  sprightly  air. 


§  34. 


Song.     Ainu's  Vale. 

Earl  of  Middlesex.* 


When  here,  Luanda,  first  we  came, 
Where  Arno  rolls  his  silver  stream, 
How  blithe  the  nymphs,  the  swains  how  gay  ! 
Content  inspir'd  each  rural  lay. 
The  birds  in  livelier  concert  sung, 
The  grapes  in  thicker  clusters  hung; 
All  lnok'd  js  joy  could  never  fail 
Among  the  sweets  of  Arno's  vale. 

But  since  the  jzood  Palemon  died. 
The  chief  of  siiepherds,  and  their  pride, 
Now  A i no's  sons  must  all  give  place 
To  noilhern  men,  an  iron  race. 
The  taste  of  pleasure  now  is  o'er; 
Thy  notes,  Lucinda,  please  no  more ; 
The  niii^es  droop,  the  Goths  prevail! 
Adieu,  ihe  sweets  of  Arno's  vale! 


35.  Song.     The  passionate   Shepherd  to   hi 
Love.  Marlow. 

Come  live  \.ith  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  valleys,  groves,  or  hills  and  fields, 
And  all  the  sleepy  mountain  yields. 

And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
By  shallow  river^,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  !;eds  of  roses, 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
A  .a;,  o!'  Bow  ers,  and  a  kirtle 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle: 

A  sown  made  of  the  finest  wool, 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold: 


A  lult  of  straw,  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs: 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning: 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 


36.    Son;;.     The  Xi/mph's  lieply  to  the  Shep- 
herd. Sir  W.  Raleigh. 


If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 
When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold, 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb; 
The  rest  complain  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flow'rs  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reck'ning yields; 
A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall, 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fall. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies, 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten, 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy  buds, 
Thy  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs, 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed, 
Had  joy  no  date,  nor  age  no  need  ; 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  lis  e  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 


§  37-     Song.     Summer. 

Thomas  Brerewood,  Esq. 

Where  the  light  cannot  pierce,  in  a  grove  of 
tall  trees, 
With  my  fair  one  as  blooming  as  May, 
Undisturb'd  by  all  sound  but  the  sighs  of  the 
breeze, 
Let  me  pass  the  hot  noon  of  the  clay. 

When  the  sun,  less  intense,  to  the  westward  in- 
clines, 

For  the  meadows  the  groves  we'll  forsake, 
And  see  the  rays  dance,  as  inverted  he  shines, 

On  the  face  of  some  river  or  lake : 

Where  my  fairest  and  I,  on  its  verge  as  we  pass 
(For  'tis  she  that  must  still  be  my  theme), 

Our  shadows  may  view  on  the.  watery  glass, 
While  the  fish  are  at  play  in  the  stream. 


*  Charles  Saekvillc,  afterwards  DuTce  of  Dorset.     It  wa%  written  at  Florence  in    17^7,  on  the  death  of  John 
ou,thc  late  Duke  of  Tuscany,  of  the  house  of  Medici;  and  addressed  to  Signora  Muscovite,  a  singer,  a  favorite 
<•("  the  authors, 
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May  the  herds  cease  to  low,  and  the  lambkins 
to  bleat, 

When  she  sings  me  some  amorous  strain  ; 
All  be  silent  and  hush'd,  unUss  Echo  repeat 

The  kind  words  and  bweet  sounds  back  again ! 

And  when  we  return  to  our  cottage  at  night, 
Hand-in-hand  as  we  sauntering  stray, 

Let  the  moon's  silver  beams  through  the  leaves 
give  us  light, 
Just  direct  us,  and  chequer  our  way. 

Let  the  nightingale  warble  its  notes  in  our  walk, 
As  thus  gently  and  slowly  we  move ; 

And  let  no  single  thought  beexpress'dinourtalk, 
But  of  friendship  improv'd  into  love. 

Thus  enchanted  each  day  with  these  rural  de- 
lights, 

And  secure  from  ambition's  alarms, 
Soft  love  and  repose  shall  divide  all  our  nights, 

And  each  morning  shall  rise  with  new  charms. 


§  38.     Song.       Moore. 

How  bless'd  has  my  time  been,  what  joys 
have  I  known, 
Since  wedlock's  soft  bondage  made  Jessemy  t  wn  ! 
So  joyful  my  heart  is,  so  easy  my  chain, 
That  freedom  is  tasteless,  and  roving  a  pain. 

Through  walks  grown  with  woodbines  as  often 

we  stray, 
Around  us  our  boys  and  girls  frolic  and  plav : 
How  pleasing  their  sport  is,  the  wanton  ones  see, 
And  borrow  their  looks  from  my  Jesse  and  me. 

To  try  her  sweet  temper,  sometimes  am  I  seen 

In  revels  all  day  with  the  nymphs  of  the  green ; 

Though  painful  my  absence,  my  doubts  she  be- 
guiles, 

And  meets  me  at  night  with  compliance  and 
smiles. 

What  though  on  her  cheeks  the  rose  loses  its  hue, 
Her  wit  and  good-humour  bloom  all  the  year 

through ; 
Time  still,  as  he  flies,  adds  increase  to  her  truth, 
And  gives  to  her  mind  what  he  steals  from  her 

youth. 

Ye  shepherds  so  say,  who  make  love  to  ensnare, 
And  cheat  with  false  vows  the  too-credulous  fair, 
In  search  of  true  pleasure  how  vainly  vou  roam  ! 
To  hold  it  for  life,  vou  must  find  i„  at  home. 


§  39.     A  Song.      Fitzgerald. 

The  charms  which  blooming  beauty  shows 

From  faces  heavenly  fair, 
We  to  the  lily  and  the  rose, 

With  sembkmce  apt,  compare. 

With  semblance  apt ;  for,  ah  !  how  soon, 

How  soon  they  all  decay ! 
The  lily  droops,  the  rose  is  gone, 

And  beauty  fades  away. 

But  when  bright  virtue  shines  confess'd, 

With  sweet  discretion  join'd  ; 
When  mildness  calms  the  peaceful  breast, 

And  wisdom  guides  the  mind  ; 


Wlun  charms  like  these,  dear  maid,  conspire 

Thy  person  to  approve, 
They  kindle  generous  chaste  desire, 

And  everlasting  love. 

Beyond  the  reach  of  time  or  fate 

These  gr?ces  shall  endure  ; 
Still,  like  the  passion  they  create. 

Eternal,  constant,  pure. 


§  40.     Song. 
Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly, 
Drink  with  me,  and  drink  as  I : 
Freely  welcome  to  my  cup, 
Couldst  thou  sip  and  sip  it  up, 
Make  the  most  of  life  you  may; 
Life  is  short,  and  wears  sway. 
Both  alike  are  mine  and  thine, 
Hastening  quick  to  their  decline: 
Thine's  a  summer,  mine  no  more, 
Though  repeated  to  threescore  ; 
Threescore  summers,  when  they're  gone, 
Will  appear  as  short  as  one. 


§41.     Seng. 

Had  Neptune,  when  first  he  took  charge  of 

the  sea, 
Been  as  wise,  or  at  least  been  as  merry,  as  we, 
He'd  have  thought  better  on't,  and  instead  of  his 

brine 
Would  have  fill'd  the  vast  ocean  with  generous 

wine. 

What  trafficking  then  would  have  been  on  the 

main 
For  the  sake  of  good  liquor  as  well  as  for  gain! 
No  fear  then  of  tempests,  or  danger  of  sinking; 
The  fishes  ne'er  drown  that  are  al  ways  a-drinking. 

The  hot  thirsty  sun  then  would  drive  with  more 

haste, 
Secure  in  the  evening  of  such  a  repast ; 
And  when  he'dgottipsy  would  have  taken  his  nap 
With  double  the  pleasure  in  Thetis's  lap. 

By  the  force  of  his  rays,  and  thus  heated  with 

wine, 
Consider  how  gloriously  Phoebus  would  shine; 
What  vast  exhalations  he'd  draw  up  on  high, 
To  relieve  the  poor  earth  as  it  wanted  supply. 

How  happy  us  mortals,  when  bless'd  with  such 

rain, 
To  fill  all  our  vessels,  and  fill  them  again ! 
Nav  even  the  beggar,  that  has  ne'er  a  dish, 
Might  jump  into  the  river,  and  drink  like  a  fish. 

What  mirth  and  contentment  on  ev'ry  one's 

brow, 
Hob  as  great  as  a  prince  dancing  after  the  plough! 
The  birds  in  the  air,  as  they  play  on  the  wing, 
Although  they  but  sip,  would  eternally  sing. 
The  stars,  who,  I  think,  don't  todrinking  incline, 
Would  frisk  and  rejoice  at  the  fume  of  the  wine ; 
And,   merrily   twinkling,   would  soon   let   us 

know 
Trnt  they  were  as  happy  as  mortals  below. 
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Had  this  boon  the  case,  thenwbathadweenjor'd, 
Ox,r  spirits  still  ruin-,  our  fancy  ne'er  cloy'd; 
A  pox  then.  ■  when 'twas  inhispow  r, 

To  slip,  liL  wb  a  fortunate  hour! 


§;j.     A  Song.    Shevstoxe. 

Atir.L-,  ye  jovial  youthsj  who  join 
To  plunge  old  Care  in  floods  of  wine ; 
And,  as  your  dazzled  eye-balls  roll, 
Discern  "him  struggling  in  the  bowl! 
Not  yet  is  hope  so  wholly  flown, 
Not  vet  is  thought  so  tedious  grown, 
But  limpid  streams  and  shady  tree 
Retain  as  yet  some  sweets  for  me. 
And  see,  through  yonder  silent  prove, 
See  yonder  does  ray  Daphne  nwe: 
With  pride  her  footsteps  1  pursue, 
And  bid  your  frantic  joys  adieu. 
The  sole  confusion1  I  admire, 
Is  that  mv  Daphne's  eyes  inspire: 
1  scorn  the  madness  you  approve, 
And  value  rea:on  next  to  love. 


§  43.     Song. 

My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is ; 

Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  find, 
As  far  exceeds  all  earthly  bliss, 

That  God  or  nature  hath  assign'd  : 
Thoiuh  much  I  want  that  most  would  have, 
Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 
Content  I  live,  this  is  my  stay  ; 

I  seek  no  more  than  may  suffice  : 
I  press  to  bear  no  haughty  sway ; 

Look  what  1  lack  my  mind  supplies. 
Lo!   thus  I  triumph  like  a  king. 
Content  with  that  my  mind  doth  bring. 
I  see  how  plenty  surfeits  oft, 

And  hasty  climbers  soonest  fall: 
1  sec  that  such  a;  sit  aloft 

Mi'hap  doth  threaten  most  of  all: 
These  get  with  toil,  and  keep  with  fear: 
Such  cares  my  mind  could  never  bear. 
No  princely  pomp;  nor  wealthy  store, 

No  force  to  win  a  victory, 
No  wily  wit  to  salve  a  rare, 

No  shape  to  win  a  lover's  eye  : 
To  none  of  these  I  yield  as  thrall, 
For  why  I  m>  mind  despiseth'  all. 
Some  have  uw  much,  yet  still  they  crave; 

I  little  have,  yet  seek  no  more  : 
They  are  but  poor,  though  much  they  have  ; 

And  I  am  rich  with  little  -tore: 
They  poor,  I  rich;  they  beg,  I 
They  lack,  1  lend;  they  pine,  I  live. 
I  laugh  not  at  another's  loss, 

1  grudge  not  at  another':  gafrij 
No  worldly  wave  my  mind  can  i 
1  Brook  that  is  another's  bane*. 
]  fear  no  foe,  nor  fawn  no  friend  ; 

.  •  life,  nor  dread  mMe  end. 


Mv  wealth  is  health,  and  perfect  ea-e: 
My  conscience  clear  my  chief  defence  : 

1  never  seek  by  bribes  to  please, 
Nor  by  desert  to  give  offence  : 

Thus  do  I  live,  thus  will  1  die; 

Would  all  did  so  as  well  as  1 1 

I  take  no  joy  in  earthlv  bins; 

1  weigh  not  Crcesus'  wealth  a  straw : 
For  care,  1  know  not  what  it  is; 

I  fear  not  Fortune's  fatal  law. 
My  mind  is  such  as  may  not  move 
For  beauty  bright,  or  force  of  love. 

I  wish  but  what  I  have  at  will ; 

I  wander  not  to  seek  for  more ; 
1  like  the  plain,  I  climb  no  hill; 

In  greatest  storms  I  sit  on  shore, 
And  laugh  at  them  that  toil  in  vain 
To  get  what  must  be  lost  again. 

I  kiss  not  where  I  wish  to  kill  ; 

I  feign  not  love  where  most  I  hate; 
I  break  no  sleep  to  win  my  will ; 

I  wait  not  at  the  mighty's  gate; 
I  scorn  no  poor,  I  fear  no  rich ; 
I  feel  no  want,  nor  have  too  much. 

The  court,  ne  cart,  I  like  ne  loath  : 
Extremes  are  counted  worst  of  all : 

The  golden  mean  betwixt  them  both 
Doth  surest  sit,  and  fears  no  fall ; 

This  is  my  choice ;  for  why?  I  find 

No  wealth  is  like  a  quiet  mind. 


§  44.    Song.     Countess  o/Winchelsea 

Would  we  attain  the  happier  state 

That  is  design' d  us  here; 
No  joy  a  rapture  must  create, 

No  grief  beget  despair: 

No  injury  fierce  anger  raise, 

No  honor  tempt  to  pride: 
No  vain  desires  of  empty  praise 

Must  in  the  soul  abide  : 

No  charms  of  youth  or  beauty  move 

The  constant,  settled  breast : 
Who  leaves  a  passage  free  to  love 

Shall  let  in  all  the  rest. 

In  such  a  heart  soft  peace  will  live, 

Where  none  of  these  abound  ; 
The  great  blessing  Heaven  does  give, 

Or  can  on  earth  be  found. 


§  45.     Song.    BedinGfield. 
To  hug  yourself  in  perfect  ease, 
What  would  you  wish  for  more  than  these  ? 
A  healthy,  clean,  paternal  seat, 
Well  sha'ded  from  the  summer's  heat. 

A  little  parlour-stove,  to  hold 
A  constant  fire  from  winter's  cold, 
Where  you  may  sit  and  think,  and  sing, 
Far  off  from  court,  God  bless  the  king. 

Safe  from  the  harpies  of  the  law, 
From  party-rage,  and  great  man's  paw; 
Hav<  choice  rew  friends  of  your  own  taste; 
A  wife  agreeable  and  chaste ; 
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An  open,  but  yet  cautious  mind, 
Where  guilty  cares  no  entrance  find; 
Nor  miser's  fears,  nor  envy's  spite, 
To  break  the  sabbath  of  the  night. 

Plain  equipage,  and  temp'ratc  meals, 
Few  tailors',  and  no  doctors'  bills; 
Content  to  take,  as  Heaven  shall  please, 
A  longer  or  a  shorter  lease. 


§46.  Song.     Miss  Pilkikgtox. 

I  envy  not  the  proud  their  wealth, 

Their  equipage  and  state  : 
Give  me  but  innocence  and  health, 

I  ask  not  to  be  great. 

I  in  this  sweet  retirement  find 

A  joy  unknown  to  kings, 
For  sceptres  to  a  virtuous  mind 

Seem  vain  and  empty  things. 

Great  Cincinnatus  at  his  plough 

With  brighter  lustre  shone, 
Than  guilty  Caesar  e'er  could  show, 
•  Though  seated  on  a  throne. 

Tumultuous  joys  and  restless  nights 

Ambition  ever  knows, 
A  stranger  to  the  calm  delights 

Of  study  and  repose. 

Then  free  from  envy,  care,  and  strife, 

Keen  me,  ye  pow'rs  divine ! 
And,  pleas' d  when  ye  demand  my  life, 

May  I  that  life  resign! 


§47.  Song.    The  Character  of  a  happy  Life. 
Sir  Hexry  V.  otto x. 

How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught, 

That  serveth  not  another's  will; 
Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought, 

And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill ; 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are, 
Whose  soul  is  still  nrepar'd  for  death : 

Untied  unto  the  world  bv  care 
Of  public  fame,  or  private  breath ! 

Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise, 

Nor  vice  hath  ever  understood ; 
How  deepest  wounds  are  giv'n  by  praise,  . 

Nor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good! 

Who  hath  his  life  from  rumors  freed, 
Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat; 

Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed, 
Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great ! 

Who  God  doth  late  and  earlv  pray 
More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend ; 

And  entertains  the  harmless  dav 
With  a  religious  book  or  friend ! 

This  man  is  freed  from  servile  hands, 

Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall . 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands, 

And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 
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§48.     Song.    Hildebrand  Jacob,  il;. 

I  envy  not  the  mighty  great, 
Those  pow'rful  rulers  of' the  state, 
\\  ho  settle  nations  as  they  please, 
■■  ern  at  tlf  expense  of  ease. 
Far  happier  the  shepherd  swain, 
Who  daily  drudges  on  the  plain, 
And  nightly  in  some  humble  shed 
On  rubhy  pillows  lays  his  head. 

No  curst  ambition  breaks  his  rest. 
No  factious  wars  divide  his  breast . 
His  flocks,  his  pipe,  and  artless  fair, 
Are  all  his  hope,  and  all  his  care. 


§  49.     Song. 

No  glory  I  covet,  no  riches  I  want, 

Ambition  is  nothing  to  me; 
The  one  thing  I  beg  of  kind  Heaven  to  grant, 

Is  a  mind  independent  and  free. 

With  passions  unruffled,  untainted  with  pride. 

By  reason  my  life  let  me  square; 
The  want;  of  my  nature  are  cheaply  supplied, 

And  the  rest  are  but  folly  and  care. 

The  blessing*  which  Providence  freely  has  lent, 

I'll  justly  and  gratefully  prize; 
Whilst  sweet  meditation,  and  cheerful  content, 

Shall  make  me  both  healthful  and  wise. 

In  the  pleasures  the  great  nun's  possessions  dis- 
play, 

Uncnvied  I'll  challenge  mv  part; 
For  ev'rv  fair  object  my  eves  can  survey 

Contributes  to  gladden  my  heart. 

How  vainly,  through  infinite  trouble  and  strife, 

The  many  their  labors  employ! 
Since  all  that  is  truly  delightful  in  life 

Is  what  all,  if  they  please,  may  enjoy. 


§  50.  Song.     Dr.  Darlton*. 
Nor  on  beds  of  fading  flow'rs, 

Shedding  soon  their  gaudy  pride, 
Nor  with  swains  in  svien  bow'rs, 

Will  true  pleasure  long  reside. 

On  awful  virtue's  hill  sublime 
Enthroned  sits  th'  immortal  fair  : 

Who  wins  her  height  must  patient  climb; 
The  steps  are  peril,  toil,  and  care. 

So  from  the  first  did  Jove  ordain 
Eternal  bliss  for  transient  pain. 

§  51.   Song.     A  Moral  Thought. 

Dr.  IIav.kesworth. 
Through  groves  sequester'd,  dark,  and  still, 

Low  vales,  and  mossy  cells  among, 
In  silent  paths  the  careless  rill 

With  languid  murmurs  stem's  along. 
A  while  it  plays  wiih  circling  sweep, 

And  ling'ring  leaves  its  native  plain; 
Then  pours  impetuous  down  the  steep, 

And  mingles  with  the  boundless  main. 


»  In  the  Masque  of  Comus.     It  seems  to  be  hnitatpd  from  a-  passage  iti  th»  1  "th  brtft  ;>'.  Tu  so'*  JcrjLak-r 
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O  let  mv  wars  thus  devious  glide 

Through  silent  scenes  obscurely  calm ; 

Noi       -.ddi  nor  strife  pollute  the  tul ■■, 
>.       tonor's  sapguinary  palm. 

W    f        ibo    t  i  res ,  and  pleasure  palh, 
ream  untroubled  be, 
A<  down  the  steep  of  age  it  falls, 
And  mingles  with  eternity. 


§  52.    Song. 

From  the  court  to  the  cottage  convey  me  away, 
For  I'm  weary  of  grandeur,  and  what  they  call 
gay; 

Where  pride  without  measure, 

And  pomp  without  pleasure, 
Make  life  in  a  circle  of  hurry  decay. 

Far  remote  and  retir'd  from  the  noise  of  the  town, 
I'll  exchange  mvbrocade  for  a  plain  russet  gown: 

My  friends  shah  be  few, 

But  well  chosen  and  true, 
And  sweet  recreation  our  evening  shall  crown. 

With  a  rural  repast,  a  rich  banquet  for  me, 
On  a  mossv  green  turf,  near  some  shady  old  tree, 

The  river's  clear  brink 

Shall  afford  me  my  drink, 
And  temp' ranee  my  friendly  physician  shall  be. 

Ever  calm  and  serene,  with  contentment  still 

blest, 
Not  too  giddy  with  joy,  or  with  sorrow  deprest, 

I'll  neither  invoke, 

Or  repine  at  death's  stroke, 
But  retire  from  the  world  as  I  would  to  my  rest. 


§  53.  Song. 


The  Blind  Boy. 
Coj.ley  Cidber*. 


0  say  what  is  that  thing  call'd  light, 
Which  I  must  ne'er  enjoy? 

What  are  the  blessings  of  the  sight  ? 
O  tell  your  poor  blind  boy ! 

You  talk  c,f  wondrous  things  you  see, 
You  say  the  sun  shines  bright; 

1  feel  him  warm,  but  how  can  he 
Or  make  it  day  or  night? 

My  day  or  night  myself  I  make, 
Whene'er  1  sleep  or  play; 

And  could  I  ever  keep  awake, 
With  me 'twere  always  day. 

With  heavy  sighs  1  often  hear 
You  rnourn  my  hapless  woe; 

But  sure  with  patience  I  can  bear 
A  loss  I  ne'er  can  know. 

Then  let  not  what  I  cannot  have 
My  cheer  of  mind  destroy : 

Whilst  thus  I  sing,  I  am  a  king, 
Although  a  poor  blind  boy. 


§54.    Song.    Robert  DoDSLKYf. 

How  happy  a  state  does  the  miller  possess, 
Who  would  be  no  greater,  nor  fears  to  be  less! 
On  his  mill  and  himself  he  depends  for  support, 
Which  is  better  than  servilely  cringing  at  court. 

What  though  he  all  dusty  and  whiten'd  does  go, 
The  more  he's  be-powder'd,  the  more  like  a  beau  : 
A  clown  in  his  dress  may  be  honester  far 
Than  a  courtier  who  struts  in  his  garter  and  star. 

Though  his  hands  are  so  daub'd  they're  not  fit 

to  be  seen, 
The  hands  of  his  betters  are  not  very  clean  : 
A  palm  more  polite  may  as  dirtily  deal ; 
Gold,  in  handling,  will  stick  to  the  fingers  like 

meal. 

What  if,  when  a  pudding  for  dinner  he  lacks, 
He  cribs  without  scruple  from  other  men's  sacks  ; 
In  this  of  right  noble  example  he  brags, 
Who  borrow  as  freely  from  other  men's  bags. 

Or  should  he  endeavour  to  heap  an  estate, 
In  this  he  would  mimic  the  tools  of  the  state; 
Whose  aim  is  alone  their  own  coffers  to  fill, 
As  all  his  concern's  to  bring  grist  to  his  mill. 

He  eats  when  he's  hungry,  he  drinks  when  he's 

dry, 
And  down,  when  he's  weary,  contented  does  lie ; 
Then  rises  up  cheerful  to  work  and  to  sing: 
If  so  happy,  a  miller,  then  who'd  be  a  king? 


§55.  Song.  The  Old  Mans  Wish.  Dr.  Pope. 

If  I  live  to  grow  old,  for  I  find  I  go  down, 
Let  this  be  my  fate  : — In  a  country  town 
May  I  have  a  warm  house,  with  a  stone  at  the  gate, 
And  a  cleanly  young  girl  to  rub  my  bald  pate! 
May  I  govern  my  passion  with  an  absolute 

sway, 
And  grow  wiser  and  better  as  my  strength 

wears  away, 
Without  gout  or  stone,  by  a  gentle  decay ! 

Near  a  shady  grove,  and  a  murmuring  brook, 
With  the  ocean  at  distance,  whereon  I  may  look ; 
With  a  spacious  plain,  without  hedge  or  stile, 
And  an  easy  pad-nag  to  ride  out  a  mile. 
May  I  govern,  &c, 

With  Horace,  and  Petrarch,  and  two  or  three 

more 
Of  the  best  wits  that  reign'd  in  the  ages  before; 
With  roast  mutton,  rather  than  ven'son  or  teal, 
And  clean,  though  coarse,  linen  at  ev'ry  meal. 
May  I  govern,  &c. 

With  a  pudding  on  Sundays,  with  stout  hum- 
ming liquor, 
And  remnants  of  Latin  to  welcome  the  vicar; 
With  Monte  Fiascone,  or  Burgundy  wine, 
To  drink  the  king's  health  as  oft  as  I  dine. 
May  I  govern,  6cc. 


*  Written  for,  and  set  By,  the  late  celebrated  Mr.  Stanley,  organist  of  St,  .Andrew,  Holborn. 
+  lr>  the  cn-L-ru  rtn**  u'.  of  the  Milter  ci  Mansfield. 
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With  a  courage  undaunted  may  I  face  my  last 

day; 
And,  when  I  am  dead,  may  the  better  sort  say, 
In  the  morning  when  sober,  in  the  evening 

when  mellow, 
He's  gone,  and  [has]  left  not  behind  him  his 

fellow : 

For  he  govern'd  his  passion  with  an  absolute 

sway, 
And  grew  wiser  and  better  as  his  strength  wore 

away, 
Without  gout  or  stone  by  a  gentle  decay. 


§  56.     Song.     Times  Alteration. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new, 

'Tis  since  two  hundred  year, 
No  malice  then  we  knew, 

But  all  things  plenty  were; 
All  friendship  now  decays 

(Believe  me  this  is  true), 
Which  was  not  in  those  days 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

The  nobles  of  our  land 

Were  much  delighted  then 
To  have  at  their  command 

A  crew  of  lusty  men, 
Which  by  their  coats  were  known 

Of  tawney,  red,  or  blue, 
With  crests  on  their  sleeves  shown, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Now  pride  hath  banish'd  all, 

Unto  our  land's  reproach, 
When  he  whose  means  are  small 

Maintains  both  horse  and  coach  ; 
Instead  of  a  hundred  men, 

The  coach  allows  but  two  ; 
This  was  not  thought  on  then, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Good  hospitality 

Was  cherishd  then  of  many ; 
Now  poor  men  starve  and  die, 

And  are  not  help'd  by  any  : 
For  charity  waxeth  cold, 

And  love  is  found  in  few  ; 
This  was  not  in  time  of  old, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Where'er  you  travell'd  then, 

You  might  meet  on  the  way 
Brave  knights  and  gentlemen, 

Clad  in  their  country  grey, 
That  courteous  would  appear, 

And  kindly  welcome  you: 
No  puritans  then  were, 

W  hen  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Our  ladies,  in  those  days, 

In  civil  habit  went; 
Broad-cloth  was  then  worth  praise, 

And  gave  the  best  content : 


French  fashions  then  were  scorn'd, 
Fond  tangles  then  none  knew, 

Then  modesty  women  adorn'd, 
When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

A  man  might  then  behold 

At  Christmas,  in  eacri  hall, 
Good  fires  to  curb  the  cold, 

And  meat  for  great  and  small : 
The  neighbours  were  friendly  bidden, 

And  all  had  welcome  true, 
The  poor  from  the  gates  were  not  chidden, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Blackjacks  to  ev'ry  man 

Were  fill'd  with  wine  and  beer, 
No  pewter  pot,  nor  can, 

In  those  clays  did  appear: 
Good  cheer  in  a  nobleman's  house 

Was  counted  a  seemly  show ; 
We  wanted  no  brawn  or  souse, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

We  took  not  such  delight 

In  cups  of  silver  fine : 
None  under  degree  of  a  knight 

In  plate  drank  beer  or  wine : 
Now  each  mechanical  man 

Hath  a  cupboard  of  plate  for  a  show. 
Which  was  a  rare  thing  then 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Then  brib'ry  was  unborn, 

No  simony  men  did  use; 
Christians  did  usury  scorn, 

Devis'd  among  the  Jews  : 
The  lawyers  to  be  feed 

At  that  time  hardly  knew, 
For  man  with  man  agreed, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

No  captain  then  carous'd, 

Nor  spent  poor  soldiers'  pay ; 
They  were  not  so  abus'd 

As  they  are  at  this  day : 
Of  seven  days  they  make  eight. 

To  keep  them  from  their  due: 
Poor  soldiers  had  their  right 

When  this  old  cap  was  knew. 

Which  made  them  forward  still 

To  go,  although  not  press'd; 
And  going  with  good-will, 

Their  fortunes  were  the  best. 
Our  English  then  in  fight 

Did  foreign  foes  subdue, 
And  fore'd  them  all  to  flight, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

God  save  our  gracious  king, 

And  send  him  long  to  live  ■ 
Lord,  mischief  on  them  bring 

That  will  not  their  alms  give : 
But  seek  to  rob  the  poor 

Of  that  which  is  their  due : 
This  was  not  in  time  of  yore, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 
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BMg.     The  Vicar  of  Bray. 

I>:  spod  king  Charles's  golden  da]  , 

Wh  -:i  loyalty  no  harm  meant, 
A  zealous  loch-churchman  1  was, 

so  I  eot  preferment : 
To  teach  my  flock  I  never  miss'd, 

Kinj^  are  by  God  appointed, 
And  damn' d  are  those  that  do  resist 
Or  touch  the  Lord's  Anointed. 
And  this  is  law  I  will  maintain 

Until  my  dying  day,  Mr — 
Tint  whatsoever  kino:  shall  reign, 
I'll  he  the  vicar  of  Bray,  sir. 

When  Roval  James  ohtain'd  the  crown, 

And  popery  came  in  fashion, 
The  penal  laws  I  hooted  down, 

And  read  the  Declaration  : 
The  church  of  Rome  I  found  would  fit 

Full  well  my  constitution  ; 
And  had  become  a  Jesuit, 

Bat  tor  the  Revolution. 
And  this  is  law,  &:c. 

When  William  was  our  king  declar'd, 

To  ease  the  nation's  grievance; 
With  this  new  wind  about  I  steer'd, 

And  Mvore  to  him  allegiance: 
Old  principles  1  did  revoke, 

Set  conscience  at  a  distance; 
Passive  obedience  was  a  joke, 

A  jest  was  non-resistance. 
And  this  is  law,  &e. 

When  gracious  Anne  became  our  queen, 

The  church  of  England's  glory, 
Another  fact  of  things  was  seen, 

And  I  became  a  tory  : 
Occasional  conformists  ba«e, 

I  damn'd  their  moderation  ; 
And  thought  the  church  in  danger  was 

By  such  prevarication. 
A i. a  this  is  law. 

When  George  in  pudding  time  came  o'er, 

And  mod'rate  men  look'dbig,  sir! 
1  turn'd  a  cat-in-pan  once  mop-, 

And  ?o  became  a  whig,  sir: 
And  thus  preferment  1  procur'd 

From  our  new  faith's  defender; 
And  almost  ev'rv  day  ahjur'd 

The  pope  and  the  pretender. 
And  this  is  law,  &:c. 

Th'  ilhi'trious  house  of  Hanover, 

And  protectant  succession  ; 
To  these  I  do  allegiance  swear — 

While  thev  can  keep  possession  : 
For  in  mv  faith  and  loyalty 
I  never  more  will  falter. 
And  George  my  lawful  king  shall  be — 
Until  the  times  do  alter. 
And  this  is  law  I  will  maintain 

Until  my  dying  day,  sir — 
That  whatsoever  king  shall  reign, 
I'll  be  the  vicar  of  Brav,  sir. 


§  38.  Song.       The  Storm.       G.A.Stevens. 

Cease,  rude  Boreas,  blustering  railer  ! 

List,  ye  landsmen,  all  to  me  ! 
[  I       Mates,  hear  a  brother  sailor 

Sing  the  dangers  of  the  sea; 
From  bounding  billows  fast  in  motion, 

When  the  distant  whirlwinds  rise, 
To  the  tempest-troubled  ocean. 

Where  the  seas  contend  with  skies  ! 

Hark!  the  boatswain  hoarsely  bawling. 

Bv  topsail-sheets  and  haulvards  stand  ! 
Down  top-gallants  quick  be  hauling, 

Down  your  stay-sails,  hand,  boys,  hand  ' 
Now  it  freshens,  set  the  braces, 

The  topsail  sheets  now  let  go; 
Luff,  hoys,  luff!  don't  make  wry  faces, 

Up  your  topsails  nimbly  clew. 

Now  all  you  on  down  beds  sporting, 

Fondly  lock'd  in  beauty's  arms ; 
Fresh  enjoyments  wanton  courting, 

Safe  from  all  but  love's  alarms; 
Round  us  roars  the  tempest  louder, 

Think  what  fear  our  minds  enthrals ; 
Harder  vet,  it  yet  blows  harder, 

Now  again  the  boatswain  calls  ! 

The  top-sail  yards  point  to  the  wind,  boys. 

See  all  clear  to  reef  each  course ; 
Let  the  fore-sheet  go,  don't  mind  boys, 

Though  the  weather  should  be  worse. 
Fore  and  aft  the  sprit-sail  yard  get, 

Reef  the  mizen,  see  all  clear ; 
Hands  up,  each  preventure-brace  set, 

Man  the  fore-yard,  cheer,  lads,  cheer ! 

Now  the  dreadful  thunder's  roaring, 

Peal  on  peal  contending  clash, 
On  our  heads  fierce  rain  falls  pouring. 

In  our  eye*  blue  lightnings  flash  ; 
One  wide  water  all  around  us : 

All  above  us  one  black  sky ; 
Different  deaths  at  once  surround  us : 

Hark  !  what  means  that  dreadful  cry? 

The  foremast's  gone,  cries  ev'ry  tongue  out, 

( >'cr  the  lee,  twelve  feet  'hove  deck ; 
A  leak  beneath  the  chest-tree's  sprung  out. 

Call  all  hands  to  clear  the  wreck. 
Quick  the  lanyards  cut  to  pieces; 

Come,  my  hearts,  be  stout  and  bold  ; 
Plumb  the  well — the  leak  increases, 

Four  feet  water  in  the  hold. 

While  o'er  the  ship  wild  waves  are  beating, 

We  for  wives  or  children  mourn  ; 
Alas  !  from  thence  there's  no  retreating! 

Alas!  to  them  there's  no  return! 
Still  the  leak  is  gaining  on  us! 

Both  chain-pumps  are  chok'd  below: 
Heaven  have  mercy  here  upon  us ! 

For  only  that  can  save  us  now. 

O'er  the  lee-beam  is  the  land,  boys, 
Let  the  guns  o'erboard  be  thrown; 

To  the  pump  come  cv'ry  hand,  boys, 
See!  our mizen-mast  is  gone! 
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The  leak  we've  found,  it  cannot  pour  fast, 
We've  lighten  (1  her  a  foot  or  more; 

Up,  and  rig  a  jury  foremast, 

She  rights  she  rights,  boys,  we're  offshore 

Now  once  more  on  joys  we're  thinking, 

Since  kind  Heaven  has  sav'd  our  lives! 
Come,  the  can,  boys  !  let's  be  drinking 

To  our  sweethearts  and  our  wives; 
Fill  it  up,  about  ship  wheel  it, 

Close  to  our  lips  a  brimmer  join : 
Where's  the  tempest  now,  who  feels  it  ? 

None — the  danger's  drown'd  in  wine. 


§  59-  SoJig.     Neptune's  ragiaa;  Tury ;  or  the 
gallant  Seaman's  SuJJerings. 

You  gentlemen  of  England 

That  live  at  home  at  ease, 
Ah,  little  do  you  think  upon 

The  dangers  of  the  seas  ■ 
Give  ear  unto  the  mariners, 

And  they  will  plainly  show 
[All]  the  cares,  and  the  fears, 

\\  hen  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

AU  vou  that  will  be  seamen, 

Must  bear  a  valiant  heart, 
For  when  you  come  upon  the  seas 

You  must  not  think  to  start; 
Nor  once  to  be  faint-hearted, 

In  hail,  rain,  blow,  or  snow, 
Nor  to  think  for  to  shrink 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

The  bitter  storms  and  tempests     .  Q 

Poor  seamen  do  endure, 
Both  day  and  night,  with  many  a  fright, 

We  seldom  rest  secure ; 
Our  sleep  it  is  disturbed 

With  visions  strange  to  know, 
And  with  dreams  on  the  streams, 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

In  claps  of  roaring  thunder, 

Which  darkness  doth  enforce, 
We  often  find  our  ship  to  stray 

Bevond  her  wonted  course : 
Which  causeth  great  distractions, 

And  sinks  our  hearts  lull  low; 
'Tis  in  vain  to  complain, 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow 

Sometimes  in  Neptune's  bosom 

Our  ship  is  tost  in  waves, 
And  ev'ry  man  expecting 

The  sea  to  be  their  graves ! 
Then  up  aloft  she  mounteth, 

And  down  again  so  low, 
Tis  with  waves,  O  with  waves, 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 
Then  down  again  we  fall  to  pray 'r, 

With  all  our  might  and  thought. 
When  refuge  all  doth  fail  us, 

"Tis  that  must  bear  us  out; 
To  God  we  call  for  succour, 

For  he  it  is,  we  know, 
That  must  aid  us,  and  save  us, 

When  the  stormv  winds  do  blow. 


The  lawyer  and  the  usurer, 

That  sit  in  gowns  of  fur, 
In  ck^cis  warm,  can  take  no  harm, 

Abroad  thej  need  not  stir; 
When  winter  fierce  with  Cold  cloth  pierce, 

And  beats  with  hail  and  snow, 
"\\  e  are  sure  to  endure, 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

We  bring  home  costly  merchandize-, 

And  jeweK  of  great  price, 
To  serve  our  English  gallantry, 

With  many  a  rare  device; 
To  please  our  English  gallantry, 

Our  pains  we  freely  show, 
For  we  toil  and  we  moil. 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

We  sometimes  sail  to  th'  Indies, 

To  fetch  home  spices  rare; 
Sometimes  again,  to  France  and  Spain, 

For  wines  beyond  compare; 
Whilst  gallants  are  carousing, 

In  taverns  on  a  row, 
Then  we  sweep  o'er  the  deep, 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

When  tempests  are  blown  over, 

And  greatest  fears  are  past, 
In  weather  fair,  and  template  air, 

We  straight  lie  down  to  rest; 
But  when  the  billows  tumble. 

And  -waves  do  furious  grow, 
Then  we  rouse,  up  we  ron^e, 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

If  enemies  oppose  us, 

When  England  is  at  war 
With  any  foreign  nations, 

We  fear  not  wound  nor  scar; 
Our  roaring  guns  shall  teach 'em 

Our  valor  for  to  know, 
Whilst  they  reel,  in  the  keel, 

When  tile  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

We  are  no  cowardly  shrinkers, 

But  true  Englishmen  bred, 
"We'll  ply  our  parts,  like  valiant  hearts. 

And  never  flv  for  dread  ; 
We'll  plav  our  business  nimbly 

Wheneer  wc  come  or  go, 
With  our  mates,  to  the  Straits, 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

Then  courage,  all  brave  ma:: 

And  never  be.dismay'd, 
Whilst  we  have  bold  adventurers 

We  ne'er  shall  want  a  trade; 
Our  merchants  will  employ  us, 

To  fetch  them  wealth,  I  know ; 
Then  be  bold,  work  for  gold. 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

When  we  return  in  safetv. 

With  wages  for  our  pains, 
The  tnnster  and  the  vintner 

Will  help  to  share  our  gains : 
We  cali  for  liquor  roundlv, 

And  pav  before  we  go  ; 
Then  we'll  roar  on  the  shore. 

When  the  stormv  wmds  do  blow. 


§  GO.  Song 
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§  Go.    Soup.    Goldsmith. 
The  wretch  condcmn'd  with  lite  to  part 

Still,  still  on  hope  relic- ; 
And  ev'iy  pant;  that  rends  the  heart, 

Rid>  expectation  rise. 
Hope,  like  the  glimmering  taper's  light, 

Adorns  an*.:  cheers  the  way; 
And  still,  a<  darker  grows  the  night, 

Emits  a  brighter  ray. 


§6l.     Song.     Goldsmith. 
O  memory!   thou  fond  deceiver, 

Still  importunate  and  vain, 
To  former  joys  recurring  ever, 

And  turning  all  the  past  to  pain  : 
Thou,  like  the  world,  th'  opprcss'd  oppressing 

Thy  smiles  increase  the  wretch's  woe! 
And  he  who  wants  each  other  blessing, 

In  thee  must  ever  find  a  foe. 


§  62.     Song. 
Gently  touch  the  warbling  lyre, 

Ohloe  seems  inclin'd  to  rest; 
Fill  her  soul  with  fond  desire, 

Softest  notes  will  sooth  her  breast : 
Pleasing  dreams  assist  in  love  : 
Let  them  all  propitious  prove. 

On  the  mossy  bonk  she  lies 
(Nature's  verdant  velvet  bed), 

Beauteous  flowers  meet  her  eves, 
Forming  pillows  for  her  head  ; 

7-ephvrs  wan  their  odours  round, 

And  Indulging  v.hispers  sound. 


§  63.     The  same  parodied. 
Gently  «=tir  and  blow  the  fire, 

Lav  the  mutton  down  to  roust, 
Drc>s  it  quickly;  I  desire, 

In  the  dripping  put  a  toast. 
That  I  (ranger  mav  remove;  • 
Mutton  is  the.  meat  I  lo\e. 
On  the  dresser  see  it  lie, 

O!  the  charming  white  at.d  red  ! 
Finer  meat  ne'er  met  my  eye. 

On  the  sweetest  grass  it  fed  : 
Let  the  jack  go  swiftly  round, 
Let  me  have  it  nicely  brown'd. 
On  the  table  spread  the  cloth, 

Let  the  knives  be,  sharp  and  clean: 
Pickles  get,  and  salad  both, 

Let  them  each  be  fresh  and  green  : 
With  small  beer,  good  ale,  and  wine, 
O  ye  Gods !  how  1  ^hall  dine  ! 


§04.     Song.     Shakspeare. 
Under  the  greea-Wood  tree, 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 
And  tune  hi    merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 


Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither; 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy, 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 
Who  doth  ambition  shun, 
And  loves  to  liei'  th'  sun, 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 
And  pfeas'd  with  what  he  gets, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither: 

Here  shall  he  see, 

No  enemy, 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 


§  65.     A  Dirge.    D'Urfey. 
Sleep,  sleep,  poor  youth  !  sleep,  sleep  in  peacx", 

Reliev'd  from  love,  and  mortal  care; 
Y\  hilst  we,  that  pine  in  life's  disease, 

Uncertain  blest  less  happy  are. 
Couch'd  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 

No  ills  of  fate  thou  now  canst  fear  ; 
In  vain  would  tyrant  power  enslave, 

Or  scornful  beauty  be  severe. 
Wars  that  do  fatal  storms  disperse, 

Far  from  thy  happy  mansion  keep  : 
Earthquakes  that  shake  the  universe, 

Can't  rock  thee  into  sounder  sleep. 
With  all  the  charms  of  peace  possest, 

Secure  from  life's  tormentor,  pain. 
Sleep,  and  indulge  thyself  with  rest, 

Nor  dream  thou  e'er  shalt  rise  again. 

CHORUS. 

Past  is  the  fear  of  future  doubt, 

The  sun  is  from  the  dial  gone, 
The  ^ands  are  sunk,  the  glass  is  out, 

The  folly  of  the  farce  is  done! 


§  66.     Song.     Garrick. 
Thou  soft  flowing  Avon,  by  thy  silver  stream 
Of  things  more  than  mortal  sweet  Shakspeare 

would  dream, 
The  fairies  by  moon-light  dance  round  his  "recti 

bed, 
For  hallow'd  the  turf  is  which  pillow'd  his 

head. 
The  love-stricken  maiden, the soft-sighingswain, 
Hererovcwithoutdanger,  and  sigh  without  pain  : 
The  sweet  bud  of  beauty  no  blight  shall  here 

dread, 
For  hallow'd  the  turf  is  which  pillow'd  his  head. 
Here  youth  shall  be  fam'd  for  their  love  and 

their  truth, 
And  cheerful  old  age  feel  the  spirit  of  youth; 
For  the  raptures  of  fancy  here  poets  shall  tread, 
For  hallow'd  the  turf  is  that  pillow'd  his  head. 
Flow  on,  silver  Avon,  in  song  ever  flow  ! 
Be  the  swans  on  thy  borders  still  whiter  than 

snow! 
Ever  full  he  thy  stream,  like  tn6  fame  may  it 

spread ! 
And  the  turf  ever  hallow'd  which  pillow'd  hh 

head. 

§  67.  Song. 
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§  67.     Sang.     7"Af  Fairies. 
Come  follow,  follow  mc, 
Ye  fairy  elves  that  be, 
Light  tripping  o'er  the  green  ; 
Come  follow  Mab,  your  queen  : 
Hand  in  hand  we  11  dance  around, 
For  this  place  is  fairy  ground. 

When  mortals  are  at  rest, 
And  snoring  in  their  nest ; 
Unheard  and  unespied, 
Through  key-holes  we  do  glide; 
Over  tables,  stools,  and  shelves, 
We  trip  it  with  our  fairy  elves. 

And  if  the  house  be  foul 
With  platter,  dish,  or  bowl, 
Up  stairs  we  nimbly  creep, 
And  find  the  sluts  asleep  ; 

Then  we  pinch  their  arms  and  thighs ; 

None  us  hears,  and  none  us  spies. 

But  if  the  house  be  swept, 
And  from  uncleanness  kept, 
We  praise  the  household  maid, 
And  duly  she  is  paid  :  C 

Every  night  before  we  go, 

We  drop  a  tester  in  her  shoe. 

Then  o'er  a  mushroom's  head 

Our  table-cloth  we  spread  ; 

A  grain  of  rye  or  wheat, 

The  diet  that  we  eat ; 
Pearly  drops  of  dew  we  drink, 
In  acorn  cups  fill'd  to  the  brink. 

The  brains  of  nightingales, 
With  unctuous  fat  of  snails, 
Between  two  cockles  stew'd, 
Is  meat  that's  easily  chew'd ; 
Tails  of  worms,  and  marrow  of  mice, 
Do  make  a  dish  that's  wondrous  nice  ! 

The  grasshopper,  gnat,  and  fly, 
Serve  for  our  ministrelsy; 
Grace  said,  we  dance  a  while, 
And  so  the  time  beguile  : 
And  if  the  moon  doth  hide  her  head. 
The  glow-worm  lights  us  home  to  bed. 

O'er  top?  vi  dewy  grass 
So  nimbly  we  do  pass, 
The  young  and  tender  stalk 
Ne'er  bends  where  we  do  walk  ; 
Yet  in  the  morning  may  be  seen 
Where  we  the  night  before  have  been. 


§  6ft.  Song.    The  Thief  and  Cordelier.  Prior. 

Who  has  e'er  been  at  Paris  must  needs  know 
the  Grt-ye, 
The  fatal  retreat  of  th'  unfortunate  brave; 
Where  honor  and  justice  most  oddly  contribute 
To  ease  heroes'  pains  by  a  halter  and  gibbet. 
Deny  down,  down,  hey  deny  down. 

There  death  breaks  the  shackles  which  force  had 

put  on, 
And  the  hangman  completes  what  the  judge 

had  begun : 


There  the  squire  uf  the  pad,  and  the  knight  01 

tlie  pOftt, 
Find  their  pains  no  more  balk'd,  and  their  hopes 

no  mere  cross'd. 
Deny  down,  &:c. 

Great  claims  are  there  made,  and  great  secrets 

are  known ; 
And  the  king,  and  the  law,  and  the  thief,  has 

his  own; 
But  mv  hearers  cry  out,  What  a  deuce  dofct  thou 

"ail? 
Put  off  thy  reflections,  and  give  us  thy  tale. 
Deny  down,  &:c. 

'Twas  there  then,  in  civil  respect  to  harsh  laws. 
And  for  want  of  false  witness  to  back  a  bad 

cause, 
A  Norman,  though  late,  was  obliged  to  appear; 
And  who  to  assist  but  a  grave  Cordelier '. 
Deny  down,  &C. 

The  squire  whose  good  grace  was  to  open  the 
scene, 

Seeni'd  not  in  great  haste  that  the  show  should 
begin ; 

Now  fitted  the  halter,  now  travers'd  the  cart, 

And  often  took  leave,  but  was  loth  to  depart. 
Derry  down,  &:c. 

What  frightens  you  thus,  my  good  son  ?   says 
the  priest ; 

You  murder'd,  are  sorry,  and  have  been  con- 
fess'd. 

0  father!  my  sorrow  will  scarce  save  my  bacon; 
For  'twas  not  that  I  murdered,  but  that  I  v,*i 

taken. 
Derry  down,  Sec. 

Pooh!   pry' thee,  ne'er  trouble    thy  head   with 
such  fancies; 

Rely  on  the  aid  you  shall  have  from  St.  Francis: 

If  the  money  you  promised  be  brought  to  the 
chest, 

You  have  only  to  die  ;  let  the  church  dotherert. 
Derry  down,  &c. 

And  what  will  folks  sav  if  they  see  you  afraid  ? 

It  reflects  upon  me,  as  I  knew  not  my  trade;  . 

Courage,  friend!  to-day  is  your  period  of  sorrow: 

.And  thing;  will  go  better,  believe  me,  to-mor- 
row. 
Derry  down,  Sec. 

To-morrow?  our  hero  replied  in  a  fright; 

He  that's  hang'd  before  noon  ought  to  think  of 
to-night. 

Tell  your  beads,  says  the  priest,  and  be  fairly 
tniss'd  up; 

Fur  you  surely  to-night  shall  in  Paradise  sup. 
Derry  down,  &c. 

Alas !  quoth  the  squire,  howe'er  sumptuous  the 

treat, 
Parbleu!  I  shall  have  little  stomach  to  eat: 

1  should  therefore  esteem  it  great  favor  and  grace, 
Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  go  in  my  place. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

That  I  would,  quoth  the  father,  and  thank  you 

to  boot ; 
But  our  actions,  you  know,  with  our  duty  must 

suit: 
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The  feast  I  pronos'd  to  ton,  I  cannot  taste  ; 
For  this  night,  by  our  order,  ij  mark'd  for  a  fast. 
Derrj  dowu,  \v 

Then,  turning  ahout  to  the  hangman,  lie  said  : 
Dispatch   mc,    I    pray    thee,    this  troublesome 

blade; 
For  thy  cord  and  my  cord  both  equally  lie  ; 
Av.d  we  live  by  the  gold  for  which  other  men 

die. 
Deity  down,  down,  hey  dcrry  down. 


§  6V).     Song.     Admiral  Hosier*  Ghat, 

Glover. 

It  was  written  hv  the  ingenious  author  of  Leontdas,  on 
the  taking  of  Porto-Bello  from  the  Spaniards  by  Ad- 
miral Venion,  Nov.  22,  1  ~')9. — Thf  case  of  Hosier, 
which  is  here  so  pathetically  Represented,  was  briefly 
this:  In  April,  1726,  that  commander  was  sent  with  a 
strong  flirt  to  the  West  Indies,  to  block  up  the  gal- 
leons iu  the  ports  of  that  country ;  or,  should  they  pre- 
sume to  com**  out,  to  seize  and  carry  ilie:n  to  England  : 
he  accordingly  arrived  at  th<*  Bastimentos,  nrar  Porto- 
Bello,  but  being  restricted  by  his  orders  from  obeying 
the  dictates  of  his  courage,  fay  inactive  oil  that  station 
untilhe  became  the  jest  of  the  Spaniard* :  he  afterwards 
removed  to  Carthagepa,  and  continued  cruising  in 
these  seas  till  the  far  greater  part  of  his  men  perished 
deplorably  by  thediseases  of  that  unhealthy  climate'. — 
This  brave  man,  seeing  his  best  officers  and  men  thus 
daily  swept  away,  his  ships  exposed  to  inevitable  de- 
struction, and  himself  made  the  sport  of  the  enemy,  is 
said  to  have  died  c£'a  broken  heart* 

As  near  Porto-Echo  lying 

On  the  gently-swelling  flood, 
At  midnight,  with  streamers  flying, 

Our  triumphant  navy  rode; 
There,  while  Vernon  sate  all-glorious 

From  the  Spaniard's  late  defeat. 
And  his  crews,  with  shouts  victorious, 

Drank  success  to  England's  fleet ; 
On  a  sudden,  shriHy  sounding. 

Hideous  yells  and  shriek-  were  heard. 
Then,  each  heart  with  fear  confounding, 

A  sad  troop  of  ghosts  appear'd  ; 
All  in  dreary  hammocks  shrouded, 

Which  for  winding-slices  tlicy  wore, 
And,  with  looks  hv  sorrow  cbnided. 

Frowning  on  that  hostile  shore. 
On  them  gleam'd  the  moon's  wan  lustre  j 

When  the  shade  of  Ilo.-ier  brave 
His  pale  bands  were  seen  to  muster, 

Rising  from  their  wat'ry  grave  : 
O'er  the  glimmering  wave  fie  hied  him, 

Where  the  Burford  rear'd  her  sail, 
-With  three  thouvmd ghosts  beside  him, 

And  in  grpans  did  Vernon  hail. 
Heed,  O  heed,  our  fatal  story- ! 

I  am  Hosier's  idjur'd  ghost; 
You,  who  now  have  purchas'd  glory 

Ar  this  place  where  I  was  lost: 
Though  in  Porto-Hello's  ruin 

You  now  triumph  free  from  fears; 
When  \<^u  think  of  my  undoing, 

You  will  Ojix  your  joys  with  tears-. 


See  these  mournful  spectres  sweeping 

Ghastly  o'er  this  hated  wave, 
W  hose  wan  cheeks  are  stain' d  with  weeping - 

These  were  English  captains  brave. 
Mark  those  tmnihers,  pale  and  horrid, 

\\  ho  were  owe  my  sailors  bold  ; 
Lo!  cat  !i  hangs  his  drooping  forehead, 

While  his  dismal  tale  is  told. 
I,  by  twenty  sail  attended, 

Did  the  Spanish  town  affright; 
Nothing  then  its  wealth  defended. 

Hut  my  orders  not  to  fight. 
O!  that  m  this  rolling  ocean 

I  had  cast  them  with  disdain  ; 
And  obey'd  rny  heart's  warm  motion 

To  have  queM'd  the  pride  of  Spain  I 
For  resistance  I  could  fear  none, 

Hut  with  twenty  ships  had  done 
What  thou,  brave  and  nappy  Vernon* 

Hast  achiev'd  with  six  alone. 
Then  the  Bastimentos  never 

Had  our  fonl  dishonor  seen, 
Nor  the  sea  the  sad  receiver 

Of  this  gal  but  train  had  been. 
Thus  like  thee,  proud  Spain  dismaying 

And  her  galleons  leading  home, 
Though,  condemn' d  for  disobeying, 

I  had  met  a  traitor's  doom  : 
To  have  fallen,  my  country  crying, 

"  He  has  play'd  an  English  part," 
Had  been  better  far  than  dying 

Of  a  griev'd  and  broken  heart. 
Unrepining  at  thy  glory. 

Thy  successful"  arms  wchail; 
But  remember  our  sad  story, 

And  let  Hosier's  wrongs  prevail. 
Sent  in  this-  foul  cjinic  to  languish, 

Think  u  hat  thousands  fell  in  vain. 
Wasted  with  disease  :\m\  anguish, 

Not  in  glorious  battle  slam. 

Hence,  with  all  my  train  attending 

From  their  oozy  tombs  below, 
Through  the  hoary  foam  ascending, 

Here  I  feel  my  constant  woe: 
Here,  the  Bastimentos  viewing, 

We  recall  our  shameful  doom. 
And,  our  plaintive  cries  rent  wine;, 

Wander  through  the  midnight  gloom. 
O'er  the  waves,  forever  mourning, 

Shall  we  roam  deprh'd  of  rest, 
If,  to  Hritain's  shores  returning. 

You  neglect  my  just  request: 
After  this  proud  foe  subduing, 

When  your  patriot  friends  you  sec, 
Think  on  vengeance  for  my  ruin, 

And  for  England— sham'd  ill  me. 


§  7<>.     Song.     Captain  Death*. 
The  muse  ami  the  hero  together  are  fir'd, 
The  same  noble  views  have  their  bosoms  in- 
spir'd ; 

*  Written,  as  it  is  said,  by  one  of  his  surviving  crew. 
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As  freeJom  they  love,  and  for  glory  contend. 
The  muse  o'er  the  hero  still  mourns  as  a  friend  : 
And  here  let  the  muse  her  poor  tribute  bequeath 
To  one  British  hero — 'tis  brave  captain  Death  I 
His  ship  was  r,he  Terrible — dreadful  to  see! 
His  crew  was  as  brave  and  as  gallant  as  he; 
Two  hundred  or  more  was  their  good  comple- 
ment, 
And  sure  braver  fellows  to  sea  never  went : 
Each  man  was  determine!  to  spend  his  last  breath 
In  righting  for  Britain  and  brave  captain  Death. 
A  prize  ihcy  had  taken  diminish'd  their  force, 
And  soon  the  good  prize-ship  was  lost  in  her 

course : 
The  Frencli  privateer  *  and  the  Terrible  met :  — 
The  battle  begun — all  with  horror  beset! 
No  heart  was  dismay  d,  each  as  bold  as  Macbeth ; 
They  fought  for  old  England,  and  brave  captain 

Death. 
Fire,  thunder,  balls,  bullets,  were  seen,  heard, 

and  felt ; 
A  sight  that  the  heart  of  Bellona  would  melt! 
The  shrouds  were  all  torn,  and  the  decks  till'd 

with  blood, 
And  scores  of  dead  bodies  were  thrown  in  the 

flood : 
The  flood,  from  the  days  of  old  Noah  and  Seth, 
Ne'er  saw  such  a  man  as  eur  bravecaptain  Death. 
At  last  the  dread  bullet  came  wing'd  with  his 

fate, 
Our  brave  captain  dropp'd,  and  soon  after  his 

mate; 
Each  officer  fell,  and  a  carnage  was  seen, 
That  soon  dyed  the  waves  to  a  crimson  from 

green : 
And  Neptune  rose  up,  and  he  took  off  his 

wreath, 
And  gave  it  a  Triton  to  crown  captain  Death. 
Thus  fell  the  strong  Terrible  bravely  and  bold; 
But  sixteen  survivors  the  tale  can  unfold! 
The  French  were  the  victors,  though  much  to 

their  cost,  [lost. 

For  many  brave  French  were  with  Englishmen 
And  thus  says  old  Time,  "  From  good  queen 

Elizabeth, 
I  ne'er  saw  the  fellow  of  brave  captain  Death." 


§  71.     Song.     The  Sea  Fight  in  xciif. 

Thursday  in  the  morn,  the  ides  of  May, 
Recorded  for  ever  the  famous  ninety-two, 

Brave .  Russcl  did  discern,  by  dawn  of  day, 
The  lofty  sails  of  France  advancing  now  ; 


All  hands  aloft,  aloft,  let  English  valor  shine, 
Lei  fly  a  culverin,  the  signal  for  the  line; 
Let  every  hand  supply  his  gun  ; 

Follow  in.-, 
Ar.J  you'll  see 
That  the  battle  will  be  soon  begun. 

Tourville  on  the  main, triumphant  roll'd, 

To  meet  the  gallant  Ilussel  in  combat  on  the 
deep ; 
He  led  a  noble,  t'ain  of  heroes  bold, 

To  sink  the  English  admiral  and  his  fleet. 
Now  every  \  diant  mind  to  victory  doth  aspire, 
The  bloody  right's  begun.,  the  sea  itself  on  hie  : 
And  mighty  Fate  stood  looking  on; 
Wh'ilsi  a  Hood, 
All  of  blood, 
Fill'd  the  scuppers  of  the  Royal  Sun ! 
Sulphur,  smoke;   and  fire,  disturbing  the  air, 
With  thunder  and  wonder  affright  the  Gallic 
shore  ; 
Their  regulated  bands  stood  trembling  near,. 

To  see  the  lofty  streamers  now  no  more. 
At  six  o'clock  the  Red  the  smilins;  victors  led, 
To  give  a  second  blow,  the  fatal  overthrow; 
Now  death  and  horror  equal  reign; 
Now  they  cry, 
Run  or  die, 
British  colors  ride  the  vanquish'd  main  1 

See,  they  fly  amaz'd  o'er  rocks  and  sands! 
One  danger  they  grasp  at  to  shun  the  greater 
fate^ 
In  vain  thev  cry  for  aid  to  weeping  lands ; 
The  nymphs  and  sea-gods  mourn  their  lost 
estate ! 
For  ever  more  adieu,  thou  Royal  dazzling  Sun, 
From  thy  untimely  end  thy  master's  fate  begun : 
Enough,  thou  mighty  god  of  war  ! 
Now  we  sing, 
Bless  the  king, 
Let  us  drink  to  every  English  tar. 


§72.     Song.     Peggy  X'     Gar  rick. 

Ontce  more  I'll  tune  the  vocal  shell, 
To  hills  and  dales  my  passion  tell, 

A  flame  which  time  can  never  quell, 
That  burns  for  thee,  my  Peggy  : 

Yet  greater  bards  the  lyre  should  hit ; 

For  pray  what  subject  is  more  fit, 

Than  to  record  the  sparkling  wit 
And  bloom  of  lovely  Peggy? 


*  Called  tlie  Vengeance. 

•J-  The  great  naval  victory,  intended  to  be  celebrated  by  this  excellent  old  song,  was  determined^  after  a  running 
action  of  several  days,  off  Cape  La  Hogue,  on  the  coast  of  Normindy,  the  -2-id  of  May,  169-2,  in  favor  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  combined  fleets,  consisting  of  90  sail  of  the  line, -under  the  command  of  Admiral  Ilussel,  afterwards 
Earl  ofOrford,  over  a  French  squadron  of  about  half  that  number,  commanded  by  the  Chevalier  Tourville,  whose 
ship  Le  Soleil  Royal  carried  upwards  of  a  hundred  guns,  and  was  esteemed  the  finest  vessel  in  Europe.  This  last 
fleet  was  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  King  James  die  Second  to  his  dominions ;  and  that  prince,  together 
with  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  and  several  great  officers  both  of  his  own  court  and  of  the  court  of  France,  ami  even 
Tourville  himself,  beheld  the  final  destruction  of  the  French  ships  from  an  eminence  on  the  shore.  It  is  now- 
certain  that  Russel  had  engaged  to  favor  the  scheme  of  his  old  mastei's  restoration,  on  condition  that  the  French 
took  care  to  avoid  him;  but  Tourville's  impetuosity  and  rashness  rendered  the  whole  measure  abortive  !  and  the  dis- 
tressed and  ill-fated  monarch  retired  in  a  fit  of  de;pondency,  to  mourn  his  misfortunes,  and  recover  his  peace  of  mind, 
amid  the  solitary  gloom  of  La  Tranpe.  ♦  Th's  song  was  written  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Woffinjton, 
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The  sun  first  rising  in  the  morn, 

.  tints  the  dew-bespangled  thorn, 
Does  not  so  much  the  day  adorn, 

As  does  my  lovely  Peggy  : 

hen  in  Thetis'  lap  ro  rest, 
He  streaks  with  sold  the  ruddy  west, 
He's  not  so  beauteous  as  undress'd 

Appears  my  lovely  Peggy. 
Vv  hen  Zephyr  on  the  violet  hlows, 
Or  breathes  upon  the  damask  rose, 
He  does  not  half  the  sweets  disclose 

That  does  my  lovely  Peggy. 
I  ?tnle  a  kiss  the  other  day, 
And,  trust  me,  nought  but  truth  1  say, 
The  fragrance  of  the  blooming  May 

Is  not  so  sweet  as  Peggy. 

she  arra\*d  in  rustic  weed, 
V.  ith  her  the  bleating  flocks  I'd  reed, 
And  pipe  upon  the  oaten  reed, 

'Id  please  my  lovely  Pcgg\  : 
With  her  a  cottage  would  delight, 
All's  happy  when  she's  in  my  sight; 
Bat  when  she  's  gone  it  *s  endless  night — 

All's  dark  without  my  Peggy. 
While  bees  from  flow'r  to  flow'r  shall  rove, 
And  linnets  warble  through  the  grove, 
Or-:tately  swans  the  rivers  love, 

So  long  shall  I  love  Peggy: 
And  when  death  with  his  pointed  dart 
Shall  strike  the  blow  that  rives  my  heart, 
My  words  shall  be,  when  I  depart, 

"  Adieu,  my  lovely  Peggy! 


§  73.  Song.  The  Miller's  Wedding.  Garrick. 

Leave,  neighbours,  your  work,  and  to  sport  and 

to  play ; 
Let  the  tabor  strike  up,  and  the  village  be  gay: 
No  day  through  the  year  shall  more  cheerful  be 

seen ; 
For  Ralph  of  the  Mill  marries  Sue  of  the  Green. 

CHORUS. 

I  love  Sue,  and  Sue  loves  me, 
And  while  the  wind  blows, 
And  while  the  mill  goes, 
Who'll  be  so  happy,  so  happy  as  we? 

Let  lords  and  fine  folks,  who  for  wealth  take 

a  bride, 
Be  married  to-day,  and  to-morrow  be  eloy'd  : 
My  body  is  stout,  and  my  heart  is  as  sound  ; 
And  my  love,  like  my  courage,  will  never  give 

ground. 
Chorus 1  love  Sue,  &c. 

Let  ladies  of  fashion  the  best  jointures  wed, 
And  prudently  lake  the  best  bidders  to  bed  : 
Such  signing  and  sealing' s  no  part  of  our  bliss  : 
We  settle  our  hearts,  and  we  seal  with  a  kiss. 
Chorus 1  love  Sue,  i  c. 

Though  Ralph  is  not  courtly,  nor  none  of  your 

beaux, 
Nor  bounce.,  nor  flatten,  nor  wears  your  fine 

clothes. 
In  nothing  he'll  follow  the  folks  of  high  life, 
Not.  ';'er  turn  his  back  on  his  friend  or  iiit  wife. 
Chorus— — I  love  Sue,  &:c. 


While  thus  I  am  able  to  work  at  my  mill, 

\\  hile  tlms   thou  art  kind,  and  thy  tongue  but 

lies  still, 
Our  joss  shall  continue  and  ever  be  new, 
And  none  be  so  happy  as  Ralph  and  his  Sue. 
Chorus 1  line  Sue,  ivrc. 


§  71.     Sung  in  the  Winter's  Tale.     Garrick, 

Gome,  come,  my  good  shepherds,  our   flocks 

we  must  shear  ; 
In  your  holiday-suits  with  your  lasses  appear  : 
The  happiest  of  folk  are  the  guileless  and  freej 
.And  who  are  so  guileless,  so  happy,  as  we  ? 

We  harbour  no  passions  by  luxury  taught, 
We  practise  no  arts  with  hypocrisy  fraught ; 
What  we  think  in  our  hearts  you  may  read  in 

our  eves ; 
For,  knowing  no  falsehood,  we  need  no  disguise. 

By  mode  and  caprice  are  the  city  dames  led. 
But  we  as  the  children  of  Nature  are  bred ; 
Hy  her  hand  alone  we  arc  painted  and  drcss'd; 
For  the  roses  will  bloom  when  there's  peace  in 
the  breast. 

That  giant,  ambition,  we  never  can  dread  j 
Our  roofs  are  too  low  for  so  lofty  a  head  : 
Content  and  sweet  cheerfulness  open  our  door, 
They  smile  with  the  simple,  and  feed  with  the 
poor. 

When  love  has  possest  us,  that  love  we  reveal ; 
Like  the  flocks  that  we  feed  are  the  passions  we 

feel ; 
So  harmless  and  simple  we  sport  and  we  play, 
And  leave  to  fine  folks  to  deceive  and  betray. 


§  75.     Song.     Garrick. 
Ye  fair  married  dames,  who  so  often  deplore 
That  a  lover  once  blest  is  a  lover  no  more  ; 
Attend  to  my  counsel,  nor  blush  to  be  taught 
That  prudence  must  cherish  what  beauty  hi. 

caught. 
The   bloom  of  your  cheek,  and  the  glance  of. 

your  eye, 
Your  roses  and  lilies,  may  make  the  men  sigh  ; 
But  roses,  and  lilies,  andsiglis  pass  away, 
And  passion  will  die  as  your  beauties  decay. 
Use  the  man  that  you  wed  like  your  favorite- 
guitar, 
Though  music's  in  both,  they  are  both  apt  to  jar ; 
How  tuneful  and  soft  from  a  delicate  touch, 
Not   handled  too   roughly,   nor   play'd  on  too 

much! 
The  sparrow-  and  linnet  will    feed  from  your 

hand , 
Grow  tame  at  your  kindness,  and  come  at  com- 
mand ; 
Exert  with  vonr  husband  the  same  happy  skill. 
For  hearts,  like  young  birds,   may  be  tam'd  to 

your  will. 
Be  gay  andgood-humor'd,  complying  and  kind, 
Turn  the  chief  of  your  care  from  your  face  to 

your  mind; 
Tit  thus  that  a.  wife  may  her  conquest  improve, 
And  Hymen  shall  rivet  the  fetters  of  Love. 
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§  76.  Song  in  Harlequin  s  Invasion.  Garrick. 

To  arms!  ye  brave  ruortals,  to  arms: 
The  road  to  renown  lies  before  vou! 

The  name  of  King  Shakspeare  has  charms 
To  rouse  you  to  actions  of  glory. 

Away!  ye  br3ve  mortals,  away! 

"Tis  Nature  calls  on  you  to  save  her; 
What  man  but  would  Nature  obey, 

And  fight  for  her  Shakspeare  for  ever  ! 


§  77.    Song  in  the  same.     Garrick. 

Thrice  happy  the  nation  that   Shakspeare 
has  charmd ! 
More  happv  the  bosoms  his  genius  has  warm'd! 
Ye  children  of  nature,  of  fashion  and  whim, 
He  painted  vou  all,  all  join  to  praise  him. 
Chorus.  Come  away !  come  away  ! 

His  genius  calls — you  must  obev. 

From  highest  to  lowest,  from  old  to  the  young, 
All  states  and  conditions  by  him  have  been  sung ; 
All  passions  and  humors  were  rais'd  by  his  pen  ; 
He  could  soar  with  the  eagle,  and  sink  with  the 
wren. 
Chorus.  Come  ruvav,  &c. 

To  praise  him  ve  Fairies  and  Genii  repair, 
He  knew  where  ve  haunted,  in  earth  or  in  air: 
No  phantom  so  subtle  could  glide  from  his  view, 
The  wings  of  his  fancy  were  swifter  than  you. 
Chorus.  Come  away !  come  away ! 

His  genius  calls — you  must  obey. 


§78.  Song  in  the  Country  Girl.     Garrick. 

Tell  not  me  of  the  roses  and  lilies 

Which  tinge  the  fair  cheek  of  your  Phillis; 

Tell  not  me  of  the  dimples  and  eyes 

For  which  silly  Corydon  dies: 
Let  all  whining  lovers  go  hang; 

My  heart  would  you  hit, 

Tip  your  arrow  with  wit, 
And  it  comes  to  my  heart  with  a  twang,  twang, 
And  it  comes  to  my  heart  with  a  twang. 

I  am  rock  to  the  handsome  and  pretty, 

Can  only  be  touch'd  by  the  witty; 

And  beauty  will  ogle  in  vain : 

The  way  to  my  heart's  through  my  brain. 
Let  all  whining  lovers  go  hang : 

We  wits,  you  must  know, 

Have  two  strings  to  our  bow, 
To  return  them  their  darts  with  a  twang,  twang, 
To  return  them  their  darts  with  a  twang. 


§  79-   Air  in  Cymon.     Garrick. 
You  gave  me  last  week  a  young  linnet, 

Shut  up  in  a  fine  golden  cage  ; 
Yet  how  sad  the  poor  thing  wis  within  it, 
O  how  it  did  fl  utter  and  rage ! 
Then  he  mop'd  and  he  pin'd, 
That  his  wings  were  confin'd, 
Till  I  open'd  the  door  of  his  den : 
Then  so  merry  was  he ; 
And,  because  he  was  free, 
He  came  to  his  cage  back  again. 


§  80.  Air  in  Cymon.    Garrick. 

Yet  awhile,  sweet  Bleep,  deceive  me, 
Fold  me  in  thy  downy  arms; 

Let  1  ;"t  rare  awake  to  grieve  inc. 
Lull  it  with  thy  potent  charms. 

I,  a  turtle  doom'd  to  stray, 

Quilting  young  the  parent's  nest, 

Find  each  bird  a  bird  of  prey; 
Sorrow  knows  not  where  to  rest! 


§81.  Shakspeare  s  Mulberry  Tree.     Garrick. 

Behold  this  fair  goblet!  'twas  carv'd  from  the 

tree, 
Which,  O  my  sweet  Shakspeare,  was  planted 

by  thee! 
As  a  relic  I  kiss  it,  and  bow  at  thy  shrine, 
What  comes  from  thy  hand  must  be  ever  divine! 
All  shall  yield  to  the  Mulberry-tree; 
Bend  to  thee, 
Blest  Mulberry! 
Matchless  was  he 
Who  planted  thee, 
And  thou  like  him  immortal  shalt  be. 

Ye  trees  of  the  forest,  so  rampant  and  high, 
Who  spread  round  your  branches,  whose  head? 

sweep  the  sky ; 
Ye  curious  exotics,  whom  taste  has  brought  here 
To  root  out  the  natives  at  prices  so  dear ; 
All  shall  yield  to  the  Mulberry-tree,  &c. 

The  oak  is  held  royal,  is  Britain's  great  boast, 
Preserved  once  ourlung,  and  will  always  our  coast"; 
But  of  fir  we  make  ships,  we  have  thousands 

that  fight, 
While  one,  only  one,  like  our  Shakspeare  can 

write. 
All  shall  yield  to  the  Mulberry-tree,  &c. 

Let  Venus  delight  in  her  gav  myrtle  bowers, 
Pomona  in  fruit-trees,  and  Flora  in  flowers; 
The  garden  of  Shakspeare  all  fancies  will  suit. 
With  the  sweetest  of  flowers,  and  fairest  of  fruit. 
All  shall  yield  to  the  Mulberry-tree,  &c. 

With  learning  and  knowledge  the  well-letter'd 

bi  rch 
Supplies  law  and  physic,  and  grace  for  the  church ; 
But  law  and  the  gospel  in  Shakspeare  we  find, 
And  he  gives  the  best  phvsic  for  body  and  mind. 

All  shall  vield  to  the  Mulberry-tree,  8cc. 
The  fame  of  the  jxUron  gives  fame  to  the  tree, 
From  him  and  his  merits  this  takes  its  degree ; 
Let  Phoebus  and  Bacchus  their  glories  resign, 
O'.ir  tree  shall  surpass  both  the  laurel  and  vine. 

All  shall  yield  to  the  Mulberry-tree,  Arc. 

The  genius  of  Shakspeare  outshines  the  bright 

•    day, 
More  rapture  than  wine  to  the  heart  can  convey ; 
So  the  tree  that  he  planted,  by  making  his  own, 
Has  laurel,  and  bays,  and  the  vine,  all  in  cae. 
All  shall  yield  to  the  Mulbe.ry-tree,  &C. 

Then  each  take  a  relic  of  this  hallow'd  tree ; 
From  folly  and  fashion  a  charm  let  it  be  : 
Fill,  fill  to  the  planter  the  cup  to  the  brim  ; 
To  honor  the  country,  do  honor  do  him. 
3  0  3 
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Ail  shall  yield  to  the  Mulberry-tree; 

Bend  to  thee, 

Blest  Mulberry ! 

Matchless  w;is  he 

Who  planted  thee, 
And  thou,  like  him,  immortal  shall  be. 


§  88.   Tii-.'  Friar  of  Orders  Grey. 

"  Dispersed  dirou^h  Shakspt arc's  plays  are  innumerable 
Btde  tracments  of  ancient  ballads,  the  entire  copies  of 
■*.h  could  not  be  recovered.  Many  of  these  being 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  pathetic  simplicity,  the 
Editor  was  tempted  to  select  some  of  them,  and  with  a 
tern  supplemental  stan/.as  to  connect  them  together, 
and  form  them  into  a  little  tale. 

ti  One  small  fragment  was  taken  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher." 

It  was  a  friar  of  orders  grev 

Walk'd  forth  to  tell  his  heads; 
And  he  met  with  a  lady  fair, 

Clad  i:i  a  pilgrim's  weeds. 

Now  Christ  thee  save,  thou  reverend  friar, 

I  prav  thee  tell  to  me, 
If  ever,  at  yon  holy  shrine, 

My  true-love  thou  didst  see. 

And  how  should  I  know  your  true-love 

From  many  another  one? — 
O,  by  his  cockle  hat  and  staff, 

And  Lv  his  sandal  shoon  : 

But  chiefly  by  his  face  and  mien, 

That  were  so  fair  to  view  ; 
His  flaxen  locks,  that  sweetly  curl'd, 

And  eyne  of  lovely  blue. 

O  lady,  he  is  dead  and  "one! 

Lady,  he's  dead  and  gone! 
And  at  his  head  a  green-grass  turf, 

And  at  his  heels  a  stone. 

Within  these  holy  cloisters  long 

He  languish'd,  and  he  died, 
Lamenting  of  a  lady's  love, 

And  'plaining  of  her  pride. 

Here  bore  him,  bare-faced  on  his  bier, 

Six  proper  youths  and  tall; 
And  many  a  tear  bedew'd  his  grave 

Within  yon  kirk -yard  wall. 
And  art  thou  dead,  thou  gentle  youth  ? 

And  art  thou  dead  and  gone? 
And  didst  thou  die  for  love  of  mc? 

Break,  cruel  heart  of  stone! 

O  weep  not,  lady,  weep  not  so  ! 

Some  ghostly  comfort  seek  : 
Let  not  rain  sorrow  rive  thy  heart, 

Nor  tears  bedew  thy  check. 

O  do  not,  do  not,  holy  friar, 
Mv  Borrow  now  reprove; 

For  I  have  lost  the  sweetest  youth 

That  e'er  won  lady's  love. 
And  now,  alas  !  for  thy  sad  loss, 

I'll  ever  weep  and  sigh ; 
For  thee  I  only  wish  to  live, 

For  thee  I  wish  to  die. 


Weep  no  more,  lady,  weep  no  more, 

Thy  sorrow  i--  in  vain: 
For  violets  pluck'd,  the  sweetest  show'rs 

Will  ne'er  make  grow  again. 

Our  joys  as  winged  dreams  do  fly, 
Why  then  should  sorrow  last? 

Since  grief  but  aggravates  thy  loss, 
Grieve  not  for  what  is  past. 

O  say  not  so,  thou  holy  friar ! 

I  prav  thee,  say  not  so ! 
For  sjnee  my  true-love  died  for  mc, 

Tis  meet  my  tears  should  flow. 

And  will  he  never  come,  again: 

Will  he  ne'er  come  again? 
Ah,  no!  he  is  dead,  and  laid  in  his  grave, 

For  ever  to  remain. 

Hi>  cheek  was  redder  than  the  rose, 

The  comeliest  vouth  was  he. 
But  he  is  dead,  and  laid  in  his  grave, 

Alas !  and  woe  is  mc  ! 

Sigh  no  more,  lady,  sigh  no  more, 

Men  were  deceivers  ever  ; 
One  foot  on  sea,  and  one  on  land, 

To  one  thing  constant  never. 

Hadst  thou  been  fond,  he  had  been  false, 

And  left  thee  sad  and  heavy ; 
For  young  men  ever  were  fickle  found, 

Since  summer-trees  were  leafy. 

Now  say  not  so,  thou  holy  friar, 


I  nray  thee,  say  not  so 
Mv  love  ' 


he  had  the  truest  heart ; 
O  he  was  ever  true ! 

And  art  thou  dead,  thou  much-lov'd  youth? 

And  didst  thou  die  for  me? 
Then  farewell,  home!  for  evermore 

A  pilgrim  I  will  be. 

But  first  upon  my  true-love's  grave 

My  wearv  limbs  I'll  lay; 
And  "thrice  I'll  kns  the  green-grass  turf 

That  wraps  his  breathless  clay. 

Yet  stay,  fair  lady,  stay  a  while 

Beneath  this  cloister  wall : 
See,  through  the  hawthorn  blows  the  wind, 

And  drizzly  rain  doth  fall. 

O  stay  mc  not,  thou  holy  friar, 

O  stay  me  not,  I  pray  ! 
No  drizzly  rain  that  falls  on  me 

Can  wash  my  fault  away. 

Yet  stay,  fair  lady,  turn  again, 

And  dry  those  pearly  tears; 
For  see,  beneath  this  gown  of  grey, 

Thy  own  true-love  appears. 

Here,  forced  by  grief  and  hopeless  love. 

These  holy  weeds  I  sought : 
And  here,  amidst  these  lonely  walls, 

To  end  my  days  I  thought. 

But  haply,  for  my  year  of  grace 

Is  not  yet  pass'd  away, 
Mifiht  I  "still  hope  to  win  thy  love, 

No  longer  would  I  stay. 


Now 
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Now  farewell  grief,  and  welcome  joy 

Once  more  unto  my  heart; 
For  since  I've  found  thee,  lovely  youth, 

We  never  more  will  part. 


§83.  Song.     Black-eyed  Susan.        Gay. 

All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moor'd, 
The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind, 
When  black-ey'd  Susan  came  on  hoard, 
O  where  shall  I  my  true-love  find? 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true, 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  your  crew. 

William,  who  high  upon  the  yard 
Rock'd  by  the  billows  to  and  fro, 
Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard, 
Ilesigh'd,  and  cast  his  eyes  below  ; 

The  cord   glides  swiftly  through  his  glowing 
hands, 

And  quick  as  lightning  on  the  deck  he  stands. 

So  the  sweet  lark,  high-pois'd  in  air, 
Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast, 
If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  call  he  hear, 
And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest. 
The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet 
Might  envy  William's  lips  those  kisses  sweet. 

O  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear! 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain  ; 

Let  me  kiss  off  that  falling  tear  : 

We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
Change  as  ye  list,  ye  winds,  my  heart  shall  be 
The  faithful  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 

Believe  not  what  the  landmen  say, 
Who  tempt  with  doubts  thv  constant  mind: 
They'll  tell  thee,  sailors,  when  away, 
At  every  port  a  mistress  find. 
Yes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  so, 
For  thou  art  present  wheresoe'er  I  go. 

If  to  fair  India's  coast  we  sail, 

Thy  eyes  arc  seen  in  diamonds  bright  ; 

Thy  breath  is  Afric's  spicy  gale, 

Thy  skin  is  ivory  so  white. 
Thus  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view 
Wakes  in  my  soul  some  charm  of  lovely  Sue. 

Though  battle  calls  me  from  thy  arms, 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn  ; 

Though  cannons  roar,  yet  free  from  harms, 

William  shall  to  his  dear  return  : 
Love  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  fly, 
Lest  precious  tears  should  drop  from  Susan's  eye. 

The  boatswain  gives  the  dreadful  word, 
The  sails  their  swelling  bosoms  spread; 
No  longer  must  she  stay  on  board  : 
Thev  kiss'd  ;  she  sigh'd;  he  hung  his  head; 

Her  less'ning  boat  unwilling  rows  to  land  ; 

Adieu  !  she  cries,  and  wav'd  her  lily  hand. 


§  84.  Song.        Rowe. 

As  on  a  summer's  day, 

In  the  greenwood  shade  I  lay, 

The  maid  that  1  lov'd, 

As  her  fancy  mov'd, 
Came  walking  forth  that  way. 


And  as  she  passed  by, 

W  ith  a  scornful  glance  of  her  eye, 
What  a  shame,  quoth  she, 
For  a  swain  must  it  be. 

Like  a  lazy  loon  for  to  lie! 

And  dost  thou  nothing  heed 
What  Han  our  Rod  has  decreed, 

What  a  pr  ze  to-day 

Shall  be  given  awav 
To  the  sweetest  shepherd's  reed? 
There's  not  a  single  swain 
Of  all  this  fruitful  plain, 

But  with  hopes  and  fears 

Now  busily  prepares 
The  bonny  boon  to  gain. 

Shall  another  maiden  shine 
In  brighter  array  than  thine? 
Up,  up,  dull  swain, 
Tune  thy  pipe  once  again, 
And  make  the  garland  mine. 
Alas!   my  love,  I  cried, 
What  avails  this  courtly  pride? 
Since  thy  dear  desert 
Is  written  in  my  heart. 
What  is  all  the  world  beside  ? 

To  me  thou  art  more  gay, 
In  this  homely  russet  grcv, 

Than  the  nymphs  of  our  green, 

So  trim  and  so  sheen, 
Or  the  brightest  queen  of  May. 
W  bar  though  my  fortune  frown, 
And  deny  tli>ee  a  silken  gown ; 

My  own  dear  maid, 

Be  content  with  this  shade, 
And  a  shepherd  all  thy  own. 


§  85.     Song.     Prior. 

Alexis  sbunn'd  his  fellow-swains, 
Their  rural  sports  and  jocund  strains : 

Heaven  shield  us  all  from  Cupid's  bow  ! 
He  lost  Ais  crook,  be  left  his  flocks, 
And,  wand' ring  through  the  lonely  rocks, 

He  nourish'd  endless  woe. 

The  nymphs  and  shepherds  round  him  came, 
His  grief  some  pity,  others  blame, 

The  fatal  cause  all  kindly  seek  ; 
He  mingled  his  concern  with  theirs, 
He  gave  them  back  their  friendly  tears, 

He  sigh'd,  but  could  not  speak. 

Clarinda  came,  among  the  rest; 
And  she,  too,  kind  concern  express'd, 

And  ask'd  the  reason  of  bis  woe; 
She  ask'd,  but  with  an  air  and  mien 
That  made  it  easily  foreseen 

She  fear'd  too  much  to  know. 

The  shepherd  rais'd  bis  mournful  head. 
And  will  you  pardon  me,  he  said, 

While  I  the  cruel  truth  reveal ; 
Which  nothing  from  my  breast  should  tear, 
Which  never  should  offend  your  ear, 

But  that  you  bid  me  tell? 
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"Th  thus  I  rove,  'tis  thus  complain, 
\o.i  appear' d  upon  the  plain  , 

\  oo  are  the  cause  or  all  mv  care : 
Your  eyes  ten  thousand  daggers  dart, 
Ten  thousand  torments  vex  my  heart, 

I  love,  and  1  despair. 

Too  much,  Alexis,  have  I  heard; 

'  •        Jn,  'tis  what  1  fear'd, 
And  yet  I  pardon  you,  she  cried; 
But  you  shall  promise,  ne'er  again 

your  vows,  or  speak  your  pain: 
He  bow'd,  obey'd — and  died.' 


§  S6.     Song. 

Ove  morning  very  early,  one  morning  in  the 

sprinz, 
I  heard  a  maid  in  Bedlam,  who  mournfully  did 

sing  ; 
Her  chains  she  rattled  on  her  hands,  while 

sweetly  thus  sung  she, 
I  love  my  love,  because  I  know  my  love  loves  me 

O  cruel  were  hU  parents  who  sent  my  love  to  sea, 
And  cruel,  era  1  was  the  ship  that  bore  my  lore 

from  me ! 
Yet  I  love  his  parents,  since  they're  his,  altho' 

they've  ruin'd  me, 
And  I  love  my  love,  because  I  know  my  love 

loves  me. 

O!  should  it  please  the  pitying  pow'rs  to  call 

me  to  the  sky, 
I'd  claim  a  guardian  angel's  charge,  around  my 

love  to  fly ; 
To  guard  him   from  all  dangers,  how  happy 

should  I  be ! 
For  I  love  my  love,  because  I  know  mv  love 

loves  me. 

I'll  make  a  strawy  garland,  I'll  make  it  wondrous 

fine, 
With  rose-),  lilies,  dnisies,  I'll  mix  ibe  eglantine, 
And  I'll  present  it  to  my  love,  when  he  returns 

from  sea ; 
For  I  love  mv  love,  because  I  know  my  love 

loves  me. 

O  if  I  were  a  little  bird  to  build  upon  his  breast, 
Or  if  I  were  a  nightingale  m  sing  my  love  lorest! 
To  gaze  upon  his  lovely  eyes  all  my  reward 

should  be! 
For  I  love  my  love,  because  I  know  my  love 

loves  me. 

O,  if  I  were  an  eagle,  to  soar  into  the  s 

Vi  g-tze  around  with  piercing  eyes'  where  I  my 

love  might  spy  • 
But  ah,  dnhappy  maiden!  that  love  you  ne'er 

sha!! 
Yet  I  love  my  love,  because  I  know  my  love 
loves  me. 


§  87-     Song. 

Tht.  sun  was  sunk  beneath  the  hill, 

The  westi  rn  clouds  were  lin'd  with  gold; 

Clear  was  the  sky,  the  wind  was  still, 
The  flocks  were  penn'd  within  the  fold; 


When  in  the  silence  of  the  grove 
Pour  Damon  thus  despair'd  of  love: 

Who  seeks  to  pluck  the  fragrant  rose 
From  the  hard  rock  or  oozy  beach, 

\\  ho  from  each  weed  that  barren  grows 
Expects  the  grape  or  downy  peach, 

With  equal  faith  may  hope  to  rind 

The  truth  of  love  in  woman-kind. 

No  herds  have  I,  nofleecv  care, 

No  fields  that  wave  with  golden  grain, 

No  pastures  green,  or  gardens  fair, 
A  woman's  venal  heart  to  gain  ; 

Then  all  in  vain  my  sighs  must  prove, 

Whose  whole  estate,  alas  !  is  love. 

How  wretched  is  the  faithful  youth, 

Since  women's  hearts  are  bought  and  sold! 

They  ask  no  rows  of  sacred  truth; 

Whene'er  they  sigh,  they  sigh  for  gold: 

Gold  can  the  frowns  of  scorn  remove ; 

But  I  am  scorn'd — who  have  but  love. 

To  buy  the  gem  of  India's  coast 

What  wealth,  what  riches,  would  sufficed 
Yet  India's  shore  should  never  boast 

The  lustre  of  thv  rival  eyes ; 
For  there  the  world  too  cheap  must  prove : 
Can  I  then  buy — who  have  but  lover 

Then,  Mary,  since  nor  gems  nor  ore 
Can  with  thy  brighter  self  compare, 

Be  jrjst,  as  fair,  and  value  more 
Than  gems  or  ore  a  heart  sincere : 

Let  treasure  meaner  beauties  move ; 

Who  pays  thy  worth  must  pay  in  love. 


§  88.     Song. 

What  beauties  does  Flora  disclose! 

How  sweet  are  her  smiles  upon  Tweed '. 
But  Mary's,  still  sweeter  than  those, 

Both  nature  and  fancy  exceed. 
No  daisy,  nor  sweet  blushing  rose, 

Nor  all  the  gay  flovv'rs  of  the  field, 
Nor  Tweed  gliding  gently  through  thos<% 

Such  beauty  and  pleasure  can  yield. 

The  warblers  are  heard  in  each  grove, 

The  linnet,  the  lark,  and  the  thrush, 
The  blackbird,  and  sweet  cooing  dove, 

\\  ith  music  enchant  ev'ry  bush. 
Come,  l<  t  us  go  forth  to  the  mead, 

Let  us  see  how  the  primroses  spring; 
We'll  lodge  in  some  village  on  Tweed, 

And  love  while  the  feather'd  folks  sing. 

How  doe.-,  my  love  pass  the  long  day? 

Does  Mary  not  tend  a  few  sheep? 
Do  they  never  carelessly  stray, 

While  happily  she  lies  asleep? 
Tweed's  murmurs  should  lull  tier  to  rest; 

Kind  Nature  indulging  my  bliss, 
To  relieve  the  soft  pains  of  my  breast 

I'd  steal  an  ambrosial  kiss. 

Tis  she  does  the  virgins  excel, 
No  beauty  with  her  can  compare; 

Love's  graces  all  round  her  do  dwell, 
She's  fairest  where  thousands  are  fair. 


Say, 
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Say,  charmer,  where  do  thy  flocks  stray? 

O  tell  me,  at  noon  where  they  feed  ! 
Shall  I  seek  them  on  sweet  winding  Tay, 

Or  the  plcasanter  banks  of  the  Tweed  r 


§8Q.  Song.  Nancy  of  the  Vale.     Shenstone. 

The  western  sky  was  purpled  o'er 

With  ev'ry  pleasing  ray, 
And  flocks,  reviving,  felt  no  more 

The  sultry  heat  of  day  ; 
When  from  a  hazel's  artless  bow'r 

Soft  warbled  Strephon's  tongue ; 
He  bless' d  the  scene,  he  bless'd  the  hour, 

While  Nancy's  praise  he  sung. 

Let  fops  with  fickle  falsehood  range 

The  paths  of  wanton  love ; 
Whilst  weeping  maids  lament  their  change, 

And  sadden  ev'ry  groTe  : 
But  endless  blessings  crown  the  day 

I  saw  fair  Esham's  dale ; 
And  every  blessing  find  its  way 

To  Nancy  of  the  Vale. 

'Twas  from  Avona's  bank  the  maid 

Diffus'd  her  lovely  beams  ; 
And  ev'ry  shining  glance  display'd 

The  Naiad  of  the  streams. 
Soft  as  the  wild-duck's  tender  young, 

That  float  on  Avon's  tide, 
Bright  as  the  water-lily  sprung 

And  glitt'ring  near  its  side. 

Fresh  as  the  bord'ring  flow'rs  her  bloom, 

Her  eye  all  mild  to  view ; 
The  little  halcyon's  azure  plume 

Was  never  half  so  blue. 
Her  shape  was  like  the  reed,  so  sleek, 

So  taper,  straight,  and  fair; 
Her  dimpled  smile,  her  blushing  cheek, 

How  charming  sweet  they  were! 

Far  in  the  winding  vale  retir'd 

This  peerless  bud  I  found, 
And  shadowing  rocks  and  woods  conspir'd 

To  fence  her  beauties  round. 
That  nature  in  so  lone  a  dell 

Should  form  a  nymph  so  sweet, 
Or  fortune  to  her  secret  cell 

Conduct  my  wand' ring  feet! 

Gay  lordlings  sought  her  for  their  bride, 

But  she  would  ne'er  incline  : 
Prove  to  your  equals  true,  she  cried, 

As  I  will  prove  to  mine. 
'Tis  Strephon  on  the  mountain's  brow 

Has  won  my  right  good-will; 
To  iiim  I  give  my  plighted  vow, 

With  him  I'll  climb  the  hill. 

Struck  with  her  charms  and  gentle  truth, 

I  clasp'd  the  constant  fair ; 
To  her  alone  I  give  my  youth, 

And  vow  my  future  care. 
And  when  this  vow  shall  faithless  prove, 

Or  I  these  charms  forego, 
The  stream  that  saw  our  tender  love, 

That  stream  shall  cease  to  flow. 


§  yo.  Song.     To  the  Memory  of  W.  Shenstonc, 
ICsq.     Cunningham. 

Come,  shepherds,  we'll  follow  the  hearse, 

And  see  our  lov'd  Corydon  laid  : 
Though  sorrow  may  blemish  the  verse, 

Yet  let  the  sad  tribute  be  paid. 
They  call'd  him  the  pride  of  the  plain ; 

In  sooth  he  was  gentle  and  kind; 
He  mark'd,  in  his  elegant  strain, 

The  graces  that  glow'd  in  his  mind. 

On  purpose  he  planted  yon  trees, 

That  birds  in  the  covert  might  dwell; 
He  cultur'd  the  thyme  for  the  bees, 

But  never  would  rifle  their  cell. 
Ye  lambkins  that  play'd  at  his  feet. 

Go  bleat,  and  your  master  bemoan ; 
His  music  was  artless  and  sweet, 

His  manners  as  mild  as  your  own. 

No  verdure  shall  cover  the  vale, 

No  bloom  on  the  blossoms  appear ; 
The  sweets  of  the  forest  shall  fail, 

And  winter  discolour  the  year. 
No  birds  in  our  hedges  shall  sing 

(Our  hedges  so  vocal  before), 
Since  he  that  should  welcome  the  spring 

Can  greet  the  gay  season  no  more. 

His  Phillis  was  fond  of  his  praise. 

And  poets  came  round  in  a  throng; 
They  listen'd,  and  envy'd  his  lays, 

But  which  of  them  equall'd  his  song? 
Ye  shepherds,  henceforward  he  mute. 

For  lost  is  the  pastoral  strain  ; 
So  give  me  my  Corydon's  flute, 

And  thus — let  me  break  it  in  twain- 


§  91.  Song.        Lyttelton 

The  heavy  hours  are  almost  past 

That  part  my  love  and  me  ; 
My  longing  eves  may  hope  at  last 

Their  only  wish  to  see. 

But  how,  my  Delia,  will  you  meet 

The  man  you've  lost  so  long  ? 
Will  love  in  all  your  pulses  beat. 

And  tremble  on  your  tongue  I 

Will  you  in  ev'ry  look  declare 

Your  heart  is  still  the  same  ; 
And  heal  each  idle  anxious  cave 

Our  fears  in  absence  frame  ? 

Thiis,  Delia,  thus  I  paint  the  scent- 
When  shortly  we  shall  meet, 

And  try  what  yet  remains  between 
Of  loit'ring  time  to  cheat. 

But  if  the  dream  that  sooths  my  mind 

Shall  false  and  groundless  prove ; 
If  I  am  doom'd  at  length  to  find 

You  hare  forgot  to  love ; 

All  I  of  Venus  ask  is  this — 

No  more  to  let  us  join ; 
But  grant  me  here  the  flatt'ring  bliss, 

To  die  and  think  you  mine. 

§  92.  Song. 
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§  02.     Scmg.      Lyitelton. 

When  Delia  on  the  plain  appears, 
Aw'd  by  a  thousand  bender  jean, 

lid  approach,  but  dart  not  rjiovc; 
Tell  me,  inv  heart,  if  this  belo\e? 
^  heme  rr  she  speaks,  my  ravish'd  ear 
No  other  voice  but  hen  can  hear, 
No  other  wit  but  hers  approve  ; 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  Io\e? 
If  she  some  other  swain  commend, 

_n  I  was  one.'  his  fondest  friend, 
Hi-  instant  enemy  I  prove; 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  he  love  ? 
When  shf  is  absent,  J  no- more 
Delight  in  '''  that  please!  before, 
Tne  clear-,  st  spring,  the  shadiest  grove; 
Tell  nu,  my  heart,  if  this  be  lover 
When  fund  of  pow'r,  of  beauty  vain. 
Her  nets  she  spread  for  cv'ry  swain, 
I  strove  to  hate,  but  vainly  strove; 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  love? 


§  93.     Song.     Soame  Jenyns. 
Too  plain,  dear  youth,  these  tell-tale  eyes 

My  heart  your  own  declare  ; 
But  tor  love's  sake  let  it  suffice 

You  reign  triumphant  there. 
Forbear  your  utmost  pow'r  to  try, 

Nor  further  urge  your  sway ; 
Pre--  not  for  what  I  must  deny, 

For  fear  I  should  obey. 
Could  all  vour  arts  successful  prove, 

Would  you  a  maid  undo, 
Whose  greatest  failing  is  her  love, 

And  that  her  love  for  your 
Sav,  would  you  u^e  that  very  pow'r 

You  from  her  fondness  claim, 
To  ruin  in  one  fatal  hour 

A  life  of  spotless  fame? 
Resolve  not  then  to  do  an  ill, 

Because  perhaps  you  rriay"; 
But  rather  use  your  utmost  skill 

To  save  me,  than  betray. 
Be  you  yourself  mv  virtue's  guard  ; 

Defend,  and  not  pursue  ; 
Since  'tis  a  task  for  me  too  hard 

To  strive  with  love  and  you. 


§  fH.     Sen*.      The  Power  of  Musk.     Lisle. 

Yv  HEM  Orpheus  went  clown  to  the  regions  below, 

Which  men  are  forbidden  to  see, 
lie  tun'd  up  his  lyre,  as  old  histories  show, 

'!  o  let  hisKurvdice  free. 
All  hell  was  astornsrTd  a  person  so  wise 

Should  rashly  endanger  his  life, 
And  venture  so  far — but  how  vast  their  surprise; 

When  they  heard  that  he  came  for  his  wife! 
To  find  out  a  punishment  due  to  his  fault, 

Old  Pluto  long  puzzled  his  brain  ; 
But  hell  had  not  torments  sufficient,  he  thought — 

So  he  gave  him  his  wife  back  again. 


But  pity  succeeding  found  place  in  his  heart; 

And,  pleas'd  with  his  playing  so  well, 
lie  took  her  again  in  reward  of  his  art. 

Such  power  had  music  in  hell! 


§  go.     Song.        Rowe. 

To  the  hrook  and  the  willow,  that  heard  him 

Ah  widow!  willow!  [complain, 

Poor  Colin  went  weeping,  and  told  him  his  pain. 

Sweet  stream,  he  cried,  sadly  I'll  teach  thee  to 

flow,  [woe. 

And  the  waters  shall  rise  to  the  brink  with  my 
All  restless  and  painful  my  Celia  now  lies, 
And  counts  the  sad  moments  of  time  as  it  flies: 
To  the  nymph,  my  heart's  love,  ye  soft  slumbers, 

repair, 
Spread  your  downy  wings  o'er  her,  and  make 

her  your  care ; 
Let  me  be  left  restless,  mine  eyes  never  close, 
So  the  sleep  that  I  lose  give  my  dear  one  repose. 
Sweet  stream!  if  you  chance  by  her  pillow  to 

creep, 
Perhaps  your  soft  murmurs  may  lull  her  to  sleep: 
But  if  I  am  doom'd  to  be  wretched  indeed, 
A  nd  the  loss  of  my  charmer  the  fates  have  decreed, , 
Believe  me,  thou  fairone,  thou  dear  one,  believe, 
Few  sighs  to  thy  loss,  and  few  tears  will  I  give ; 
One  fate  to  thy  Colin  and  thee  shall  betide, 
And  soon  lay  thy  shepherd  down  by  thy  cold  side. 
Then  glide,  gentle  brook,  and  to  lose  thyself  haste. 
Bear  this  to  my  willow ;  this  verse  is  my  last. 
Ah  willow  !  willow!  Ah  willow!  willow! 


§  Q6.     Song. 
Dear  Chloe,  while  thus  beyond  measure 

You  treat  me  with  doubts  and  disdain, 
You  rob  all  your  youth  of  its  pleasure, 

And  hoard  up  an  old  age  of  pain: 
Your  maxim,  that  love  is  still  founded 

On  charms  that  will  quickly  decay, 
You  will  find  to  be  very  ill-grounded 

When  once  you  its  dictates  obey. 
The  passion  from  beauty  first  drawn, 

Your  kindness  will  vastly  improve; 
Soft  looks  and  gay  smiles  are  the  dawn, 

Fruition's  the  sunshine  of  love  : 
And  though  the  bright  beams  of  your  eyes 

Should  be  clouded  that  now  are  so  gay, 
And  darkness  obscure  all  the  skies, 

We  ne'er  can  forget  it  was  day. 
Old  Darby,  with  Joan  by  his  side, 

You  oft  have  regarded  with  wonder ; 
He  is  dropsical,  she  is  sore-ey'd, 

Yet  they're  ever  uneasy  asunder : 
Together  they  totter  about, 

And  sit  in  the  sun  at  the  door; 
And  at  night,  when  old  Darby's  pipe's  out. 

His  Joan  will  not  smoke  a  whiff  more. 
No  beauty  or  wit  they  possess, 

Their  several  failings  to  smother; 
Then  what  are  the  charms,  can  you  guess, 

That  make  them  so  fond  of  each  other? 
"Pis  the  pleasing  remembrance  of  youth, 

The  endearments  that  love  did  bestow, 
The  thoughts  of  past  pleasure  and  truth, 

The  best  of  all  blessings  below. 

These 
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These  traces  for  ever  will  last, 

Which  sickness  nor  time  can  remove; 
For  when  youth  and  beauty  are  past, 

And  age  brings  the  winter  of  love, 
A  frendship  insensibly  grows 

Bv  reviews  of  such  raptures  as  these, 
And  the  current  of  fondness  still  flows, 

Which  decrepit  old  age  cannot  freeze. 


§97.     Song.     Gilbert  Cooper.. 

Away  !  let  nought  to  love  displeasing, 

My  Winifreda,  move  thy  fear; 
Let  nought  delay  tiie  heavenly  blessing, 

Nor  squeamish  pride,  nor  gloomy  care. 

What  though  no  grants  of  royal  donors 
With  pompous  titles  grace  our  blood  ; 

We'll  shine  in  more  substantial  honours, 
And  to  be  noble,  we'll  be  good. 

What  though  from  fortune's  lavish  bounty 
No  mighty  treasures  we  possess  ; 

We'll  find  within  our  pittance  plenty, 
And  be  content  without  excess. 

Still  shall  each  kind  returning  season 

Sufficient  for  our  wishes  give; 
For  we  will  live  a  life  of  reason, 

And  that's  the  only  life  to  live. 

Our  name,  while  virtue  thus  we  tender, 
Shall  sweetly  sound  where'er  'tis  spoke, 

And  all  the  great  ones  much  shall  wonder 
How  they  admire  such  little  folk. 

Through  youth  and  age,  in  love  excelling, 
We  11  hand  in  hand  together  tread; 

Sweet  smiling  peace  shall  crown  our  dwelling, 
And  babes,  sweet  smiling  babes,  our  bed. 

How  should  I  love  the  prettv  creatures, 
Whilst  round  my  knees  they  fondly  clung, 

To  see  them  look  tneir  mother's  features, 
To  hear  them  lisp  their  mother's  tongue! 

And  when  with  envy  Time  transported 
Shall  think  to  rob  us  of  our  jovs, 

You'll  in  your  girls  again  be  courted, 
And  I'll  go  wooing  in  my  boys. 


§  98.    Song.        Percy. 

O  Nancy!  wilt  thou  go  with  me, 

Nor  sigh  to  leave  the  flaunting  town? 
Can  silent  glens  have  charms  for  thee, 

The  lowly  cot  and  russet  gown? 
No  longer  drest  in  silken  sheen, 

No  longer  deck'd  with  jewels  rare, 
Say,  canst  thou  quit  each  courtly  scene 

Where  thou  wcrt  fairest  of  the  fair  ? 

O  Nancy!  when  thou'rt  far  away, 

Wilt  thou  not  cast  a  wish  behind  ? 
Sav,  canst  thou  face  the  parching  ray, 

Nor  shrink  before  the  wintry  wind? 
O  can  that  soft  and  gentle  mien 

Extremes  of  hardship  learn  to  bear, 
Nor  sad  regret  each  courtly  scene 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair? 


O  Nancy !  canst  thou  love  so  true, 

Through  perils  keen  with  me  to  go; 
Or,  when  thy  swain  mishap  shall  rue, 

To  share  with  him  the  pang  of  woe? 
Say,  should  disease  or  pain  befall. 

Wilt  thou  assume  the  nurse's  care, 
Nor  wistful  those  gay  scenes  recall 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair? 


And  when  at  last  thy  love  shall  die, 

Wilt  thou  receive  his  parting  breath? 
Wilt  thou  repress  each  struggling  sigh, 

And  cheer  with  smiles  the  bed  of  death? 
And  wilt  thou  o'er  his  breathless  clay 

Strew  flowers,  and  drop  the  tender  tear? 
Nor  then  regret  those  scenes  so  gay 

Where  thou  wcrt  fairest  of  the  fair? 


§  99.     Song.        Mallet. 

The  smiling  morn,  the  breathing  spring, 
Tnvite  the  tuneful  birds  to  sing; 
And,  while  they  warble  from  each  spray. 
Love  melts  the  universal  lav. 
Let  us,  Amanda,  timely  wise, 
Like  them  improve  the  hour  that  flies  j 
And  in  soft  raptures  waste  the  day, 
Among  the  shades  of  Endermayi 

For  soon  the  winter  of  the  year. 
And  age,  life's  winter,  will  appear; 
At  this  thy  living  bloom  must  fade, 
As  that  will  strip  the  verdant  shade. 
Our  taste  of  pleasure  then  is  o'er  ; 
The  feather'd  songsters  love  no  more: 
And  when  they  droop,  and  we  decay, 
Adieu  the  shades  of  Lndermay. 


§   100.      The  Spanish  Lady's  Love, 

Will  you  hear  a  Spanish  lady, 

How  she  woo'd  an  English  man? 
Garments  gay,  as  rich  as  may  be, 
Deck'd  with  jewels  had  she  on: 
Of  a  comely  countenance  and  grace  was  she. 
Both  by  birth  and  parentage  of  high  degree. 

As  his  prisoner  there  he  kept  her, 

In  his  hands  her  life  did  lie; 
Cupid's  bands  did  tie  them  faster, 
By  the  liking  of  an  eye. 
In  his  courteous  company  was  all  her  joy. 
To  favour  him  in  any  thing  she  was  not  coy. 

But  at  last  there  came  commandment 

For  to  set  all  ladies  free, 
With  their  jewels  still  adorned, 
None  to  do  them  injury. 
O  then,  said  this  lady  gay,  full  woe  is  me! 
O  let  me  still  sustain  this  kind  captivity! 

Gallant  captain,  show  some  pity 

To  a  lady  in  distress ; 
Leave  me  not  within  this  city, 
For  to  die  in  heaviness : 
Thou  hast  set,  this  present  day,  my  body  free, 
But  my  heart  in  prison  still  remains  with  thee. 

"  How 
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••  How  shouldst  thou,  fair  lady,  love  me, 
"Whom  thou  know'st  thy  country's  foe? 
Thy  6ui  words  make  me  suspect  thee  ; 
Serpent?  lie  where  flowers  grow."' 
All  the  harm  I  wish  on  thee,  most  courteous 

knight, 
God  grant  upon  my  head  the  same  may  fully  light! 

Blessed  be  the  time  and  season 

That  thou  cam'st  on  Spanish  ground  ! 
If  vmi  mav  our  foes  be  termed, 
Gentle  toes  we  have  you  found  : 
With  our  city,  vou  have  won  our  heartseaeh  one, 
Then  to  vour  country  bear  away  that  is  your  own. 

■*  Rest  vou  still,  most  gallant  lady  : 
Restyou  still,  and  weep  no  more; 
Of  fair  flowers  vou  have  plenty, 

Spain  doth  yield  you  wondrous  store." 
Spaniards  fraught  with  jealousy  we  oft  do  find, 
But  Englishmen  throughout  the  world  are  count- 
ed kind. 

Leave  me  not  unto  a  Spaniard, 

Thou  alone  enjoy  st  my  heart; 
I  am  lovely,  young  and  tender, 
Love  is  likewise  my  desert: 
Sriil  to  s^rve  thee  daj  and  night  my  mind  is  prest; 
The  wife  ofev'ry  Englishman  is  counted  blest. 

"  It  would  be  a  shame,  fair  lady, 

For  to  bear  a  woman  hence  ; 
English  soldiers  never  carry 
Any  <wh  without  offence. " 
"!  quickly  change  myself,  if  it  be  10, 
And,  like  a  pV^e,  willfollow  thee  where'er  thou 

«•  I  have  neither  gold  nor  silver 

To  maintain  thee  in  this  case : 
And  to  travel  is  great  charges  ; 
As  you  know,  in  ev'ry  place." 
My  chains  and  jewels  cv'rvone  shall  be  thyown, 
^rni  eke  ten  thousand  pounds  in  gold  that  lies 
Mnknpwn. 

"  On  the  seas  are  many  dangers, 
Many  sto-ms  do  there  arise, 

Which  will  be  to  ladies  dreadful, 
And  force  rears  from  wat'ry  eye?." 
il,  in  troth  I  sbi!!  endure  extremity, 
fori  could  find  m  heart  to  lose  my  life  for  thee. 

"  Courteous  L-iriv,  leave  this  folly, 

Here  come-;  all  that  breeds  the  strife; 
T,  in  England,  have  already 
A  sweet  woman  to  my  wife  ; 
I  will  not  falsify  my  vow  for  gold  nor  gain, 
Nor  yet  for  all  the  fairest  dames  that  live  in 
Spain. ' 

O  how  happy  is  that  woman 

That  enjoys  so  true  a  friend  ; 
Many  happy  days  God  send  her! 
And  of  my  suit  I  '11  make  an  end : 
On  my  knees  I  pardon  crave  for  my  offence, 
Which  love  and  true  affection  did  first  com- 
mence. 


Commend  me  to  that  gallant  lady, 

Hear  to  her  this  chain  of  gold, 
With  these  bracelets  for  a  token  ; 
Grieving  that  1  was  so  bold  : 
All  my  jewels,  in  like  sort,  take  thou  with  thee ; 
For  they  are  fitting  for  thy  wife,  but  not  for  mc. 

I  will  spend  my  days  in  prayer, 

Love  and  all  his  laws  defy ; 
In  a  nunnery  I  will  shroud  me, 
Far  from  any  company  : 
But,  ere  my  prayers  have  an  end,  be  sure  of  this, 
To  pray  for  thee  and  for  thy  love  I  will  not  mis*. 

Thus  farewell,  most  gallant  captain! 

Farewell  to  my  heart's  content! 
Count  not  Spanish  ladies  wanton, 
Though  to  thee  my  mind  was  bent: 
Jov  and  true  prosperity  go  still  with  thee! 
"  The  like  fall  unto  thy  share,  most  fair  lady  L" 


§101.  Ballad.  The  Children  in  the  Wood : 
or,  The  Norfolk  Gentleman' s  last  Will  and 
Testament. 

Now  ponder  well,  you  parents  dear, 

The  words  which  I  snail  write; 
A  doleful  story  you  shall  hear, 

In  time  brought  forth  to  light. 
A  gentleman  of  good  account 

In  Norfolk  liv'd  of  late, 
Whose  wealth  and  riches  did  surmount 

Most  men  of  his  estate. 

Sore  sick  he  was,  and  like  to  die, 

No  help  that  he  could  have ; 
His  wife  by  him  as  sick  did  lie, 

And  both  possess' d  one  grave. 
No  love  between  these  two  was  lost, 

Each  was  to  other  kind : 
In  love  they  liv'd,  in  love  they  died, 

And  left  two  babes  behind : 

The  one  a  fine  and  pretty  boy, 

Not  passing  three  years  old: 
The  other  a  girl,  more  young  than  he, 

And  made  in  beauty's  mould. 
The  father  left  his  little  son, 

As  plainly  doth  appear, 
When  he  to  perfect  age  should  come, 

Three  hundred  pounds  a  year; 

And  to  his  little  daughter  Jane 

Five  hundred  pounds  in  gold, 
To  be  paid  down  on  marriage  day, 

Which  might  not  be  controll'd. 
But  if  the  children  chane'd  to  die 

Ere  they  to  age  should  come, 
Their  uncle  should  possess  their  wealth  j 

For  so  the  will  did  run. 

Now  brother,  said  the  dying  man, 

Look  to  my  children  dear ; 
Be.  good  unto  my  boy  and  girl, 

No  friends  else  I  have  here: 
To  God  and  you  I  do  commend 

My  children  night  and  day ; 
But  little  while,  be  sure,  we  have 

Within  this  world  to  stay. 

You 
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You  must  be  father  and  mother  both, 

And  uncle,  all  in  one; 
God  knows  what  will  become  of  them 

When  I  urn  dead  and  gone. 
With  that  bespake  their  mother  dear: 

O  brother  kind,  quoth  she, 
You  are  the  man  must  bring  our  babes 

To  wealth  or  misery. 

And  if  you  keep  them  carefully, 

Then  God  will  you  reward ; 
If  otherwise  vou  seem  to  deal, 

God  will  your  deeds  regard. 
WTith  lips  as  cold  as  any  stone 

She  kiss'd  her  children  small : 
God  bless  vou  both,  my  children  dear 

With  that  the  tears  did  fall. 

These  speeches  then  t^fir  brother  spoke 

To  this  sick  couple  there  : 
The  keeping  of  your  children  dear, 

Sweet  sisf:r,  do  not  fear; 
God  ne\er  prosper  me  nor  mine, 

Nor  aught  else  that  I  have, 
If  I  do  wrong. your  children  dear, 

When  you  are  laid  in  grave ! 

Their  parents  being;  dead  and  gone, 

The  children  borne  he  takes, 
And  brings  them  both  unto  his  house, 

And  much  of  them  he  makes. 
He  had  not  kept  these  pretty  babes 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 
When  for  their  wealth  he  did  devise 

To  make  them  both  away. 

He  bargain'd  with  t\vo  ruffians  rude, 

Which  were  of  furious  mood, 
That  they  should  tike  the  children  young, 

And  siav  them  in  a  wood. 
He  told  his  wife,  and  all  he  had, 

He  did  the  children  send 
To  be  brought  up  in  fair  London, 

With  one  that  was  his  friend. 

Away  then  went  these  pretty  babes, 

Rejoicing  at  that  tidef 
Rejoicing;  with  a  merry  mind, 

They  should  on  cock-hor»e  ride.  ♦ 

They  prate  and  prattle  pleasantly, 

As  they  rode  on  the  way, 
To  those  that  should  their  butchers  be, 

And  work  their  lives'  decay. 

So  that  the  pretty  speech  they  had, 

Made  murd'rers'  hearts  relent; 
And  they  that  undertook  the  deed 

Full  sore  they  did  repent. 
Yet  one  of  them,  more  hard  of  heart, 

Did  vow  to  do  his  charge, 
Because  the  wretch  that  hired  him 

Had  paid  him  very  large. 

The  other  would  not  agree  thereto, 

So  here  they  fell  at  strife; 
With  one  another  they  did  fight 

About  the  children's  life. 
And  he  that  was  of  mildest  mood 

Did  slay  the  other  there, 
Within  an  unfrequented  wood  ; 

While  babes  did  quake  for  fear. 


He  took  the  children  by  the  hand, 

When  tears  stood  in  their  eye; 
And  bade  them  gome  and  j^owith  him, 

And  look  they  did  not  cry  : 
And  two  long  miles  he  led  them  on. 

While  they  for  food  complain: 
Stay  here,  quoth  he,  I'll  brintc  you  bread, 

When  I  do  come  again. 

These  pretty  babe^  with  hand  in  hand 

Went  wandering  up  and  down : 
But  never  more  they  saw  the  man 

Approaching  from  the  town. 
Their  pretty  lips  with  blackberries 

Were  all  besmear'd  and  dy'd  ; 
And  when  they  saw  the  darksome  night, 

They  sat  them  down  and  cried. 

Thus  wander'd  these  two  pretty  babe*, 

Till  death  did  end  their  grief; 
In  one  another's  arms  they  died, 

As  babes  wanting  relief. 
No  burial  these  pretty  babes 

Of  any  man  receives, 
Till  llobin-red-breast  painfully 

Did  cover  them  with  leaves. 

And  now  the  heavy  wrath  of  God 

Upon  their  uncle  fell ; 
Yea,  fearful  fiends  did  haunt  lus  house, 

His  conscience  felt  a  hell. 
His  barns  were  fir'd,  his  goods  consum'd. 

His  lands  were  barren  made. 
His  cattle  died  within  the  field, 

And  nothing  with  him  staid. 

And,  in  the  voyage  of  Portugal, 

Two  of  his  sons  did  die ; 
And,  to  conclude,  himself  was  brought 

To  extreme  misery : 
He  pawn'd  and  mortgae'd  all  his  land 

Ere  seven  years  came  about, 
And  now  at  length  this  wicked  act 

Did  by  this  means  come  out  : 

The  fellow  that  did  take  in  hand 

These  children  for  to  kill, 
Was  for  a  robbery  judg'd  to  die. 

As  was  God's  blessed  will ; 
Who  did  confess  the  very  truth, 

The  which  is  here  express'd ; 
Their  uncle  died,  while  he  for  debt 

In  prison  long  did  rest. 

All  vou  that  be  executors  made, 

And  overseers  eke, 
Of  children  that  be  fatherless, 

And  infants  mild  apd  meek : 
Take  you  example  by  this  thing. 

And  give  to  each  his  right; 
Lest  God  with  such  like  misery,     . 

Youi  wicked  minds  requite. 


§  102.  Ballad.     The  Hunting  in  Chevy  Chan 

God  prosper  long  our  noble  king, 

Our  lives  and  safeties  all ! 
A  woeful  hunting  once  there  did 

In  Chew  Chase  befal. 
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To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn 

Earl  Percy  took  his  wav; 
The  child  mav  rue  th.it  is  unborn 

The  hunt  i  day. 

The  stout  Earl  of  Northumberland 

A  vow  to  God  did  make, 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  wood3 

Three  summer's  days  to  take ; 

The  chii Test  harts  in  Chevy  Chase 

To  kill  and  bear  awav. 
The  tilings  to  Earl  Doughs  came 

In  Scotland,  where  he  lay; 

"Who  sent  Earl  Percy  present  word 

He  would  prevent  his  sport. 
The  En;zli>h  earl,  not  fearing  this, 

Did  to  the  woods  resort, 

With  fifteen  hundred  bowmen  bold, 
All  chosen  men  of  might; 

"Who  knew  full  well,  in  time  of  need, 
To  aim  their  shafts  aright. 

The  gallant  greyhounds  swiftly  ran, 

To  chase  the  fallow  deer ; 
On  Monday  they  begin  to  hunt, 

When  day-light  did  appear; 

And,  long  before  high  noon,  they  had 

A  hundred  fat  bucks  slain ; 
Then,  having  din'd,  the  drovers  went 

To  rouse  them  up  again. 

The  bowmen  muster*  d  on  the  hills, 

Well  able  to  endure  , 
Their  back-sides  all,  with  special  care, 

That  day  were  guarded  sure. 

The  hounds  ran  swiftly  through  the  woods, 

The  nimble  deer  to  tike ; 
And  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 

An  echo  shrill  did  make. 

Lord  Percy  to  the  quarry  went, 

To  view  the  slaughter' d  deer  ; 
Quoth  he,  Earl  Douglas  promised 

This  day  to  meet  me  here  : 

If  that  I  thought  he  would  not  come, 

No  longer  would  I  stay. 
With  that  a  brave  young  gentleman 

Thus  to  the  earl  did  - 

Lo!  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come, 

His  men  in  armour  bright ; 
Full  twentv  hundred  Scottish  spears 

All  marching  in  our  sight ; 

AH  men  of  pleasant  Tividalc, 

East  by  the  river  Tweed. 
Then  cease  your  sport,  E?rl  Percy  said, 

And  take  your  bows  with  speed  : 

And  now  with  me,  my  couutrymen, 

Your  courage  forth  advance ; 
For  never  was  there  champion  yet, 

In  Scotland  or  in  France, 

That  ever  did  on  horseback  come, 

hut,  if  my  hap  it  were, 
I  durst  encounter  man  for  man, 

With  him  to  break  a  spear. 


Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk-white  steed. 

Most  like  a  baron  bold. 
Rode  foremost  of  the  company. 

Whose  armour  shone  like  gold  : 

Show  me,  said  ho,  -whose  men  you  be, 

That  hunt  so  boldly  lure; 
That,  without  mv  consent,  do  chase 

Ami  kill  mv  fallow-deer? 

The  man  that  first  did  answer  raake, 

Was  noble  Percy  he  : 
Who  said,  We  list  not  to  declare, 

Nor  show  whose  men  we  be: 

Yet  will  we  spend  our  dearest  blood, 

Thy  chiefest  harts  to  slay. 
Then  Douglas  swore  a  solemn  oath, 

And  thus  in  rage  did  *4fy: 

Ere  thus  I  will  out-braved  be, 

One  of  us  two  shall  die  : 
I  know  thee  well ;  an  earl  thou  art, 

Lord  Percy  :  so  am  I . 

But  trust  me,  Percy,  pity  it  were, 

And  great  offence,  to  kill 
Any  of  these  our  harmless  men, 

For  they  have  done  no  ill. 

Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try, 

And  set  our  men  aside. 
Accurs'd  be  he,  Lord  Percy  said, 

By  whom  this  is  denied. 

Then  stepp'd  a  gallant  equire  forth, 
Witherington  was  his  name, 

Who  said,  I  would  not  have  it  told 
To  Henry  our  king,  for  shame, 

That  e'er  my  captain  fought  on  foot, 

And  I  stood  looking  on: 
You  be  two  earls,  said  Witherington, 

And  I  a  squire  alone : 

I'll  do  the  best  that  do  I  may, 
While  I  have  strength  to  stand  ; 

While  I  have  pow'r  to  wield  nry  sword, 
I'll  fight  with  heart  and  hand. 

Our  English  archers  bent  their  bows, 
Their  hearts  were  good  and  true  ; 

At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent, 
Full  threescore  Scots  they  slew. 

To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn. 
Earl  Douglas  had  the  bent ; 

A  captain  mov'd  with  mickle  pride, 
The  spears  to  shivers  sent. 

They  clos'd  full  fast  on  ev'ry  side. 
No  slackness  there  was  found  ; 

And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 
Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 

O  Christ!  it  was  a  grief  to  see, 

And  likewise  for  to  hear 
The  cries  of  men  lying  in  their  gore, 

And  scatter' d  here  and  there. 

At  last  these  two  stout  earls  did  meet, 
Like  captains  of  great  might ; 

Like  lions  mov'd,  they  laid  on  load, 
And  made  a  cruel  nght. 
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They  fought  until  they  boih  did  sweat, 
With  swords  of  ttifflper'd  steel; 

Until  the  blood,  like  drops  of  rain, 
They  trickling  down  did  feci. 

Yield  thee,  Lord  Pcrev,  Douglas  said  ; 

In  faith  I  will  thee  brm_. 
Where  thou  shah  high  advanced  be, 

By  James  our  Scottish  king\ 

Thy  ransom  I  will  freeiv  give; 

And  thus  report  pf  r; 
Thou  art  the  most  courageous  knight 

That  ever  I  did  see. 

No,  Douglas,  quoth  Earl  Percy  then. 

Thy  proffer  1  do  scorn  ; 
I  will  not  yield  to  am  Scot 

That  ever  yet  was  born. 

With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  English  bow. 
Which  struck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart, 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow : 

Who  never  spoke  more  words  than  theac : 
Fight  on,  my  merry  men  all ; 

For  why  ?  my  life  is  at  an  end  : 
Lord  Percy  sees  my  fall. 

Then  leaving  life,  Earl  Percy  took 

The  dead  man  by  the  hand : 
And  said,  Earl  Douglas,  for  thy  life 

Would  I  have  lost  my  land ! 

O  Christ !  my  very  heart  doth  bleed 

With  sorrow  for  thy  sake ; 
For  sure  a  more  renowned  knight 

Mischance  did  never  take. 

A  knight  amongst  the  Scots  there  was, 
Which  saw  Earl  Douglas  die, 

Who  straight  in  wrath  did  vow  revenge 
Upon  the  Earl  Percy. 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  he  was  eall'd ; 

Who,  with  a  spear  most  briaht, 
Well  mounted  on  a  gallant  steed, 

Ran  fiercely  through  the  fight : 

And  pass'd  the  English  archers  all, 

Without  all  dread  or  fear; 
And  through  Earl  Percy's  body  then 

He  thrust  his  hateful  spear. 

With  such  a  vehement  force  and  might 

He  did  his  body  gore, 
The  spear  went  through  the  other  side 

A  large  cloth-yard,  and  more. 

So  thus  did  both  these  nobles  die, 
Whose  courage  none  could  stum. 

An  English  archer  then  perceiv'd 
The  noble  earl  was  slain ; 

He  had  a  bo\T  bent  in  his  hand, 

Made  of  a  trusty  tree  ; 
An  arrow  of  a  cloth-vard  long 

Up  to  the  head  drew  he : 

Against  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery 

So  right  the  shaft  he  set, 
The  grey-goose  wing  that  was  thereon 

In  his  h«art-blood  was  wet/ 


This  fic;ht  did  last  from  break  of  day 

Till  sotting  of  the  sun  ; 
For  when  they  rung  the  evening-bell 

']  he  battle  scarce  was  done. 

W  ith  the  Karl  Pcrcv  there  was  slain 

Sir  John  of  Overton. 
Sir  Robert  Ratcliff,  and  Sir  John, 

Sir  James  that  bold  barm. 

And  with  Sir  George,  and  good  Sir  James, 
Both  knights  of  good  account, 

Sir  Ralph  Raby  there  whs  slain, 
Whose  prowess  did  surmount. 

For  Witherington  needs  must  I  wail. 

As  one  in  doleful  dumps  ; 
For,  when  his  legs  were  smitten  off, 

He  fought  upon  his  stamps; 

And  with  Earl  Doygla^s  there  was  skiin 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery; 
Sir  Charles  Cuirel,  that  from  the  field 

One  foot  would  neter  fly ; 

Sir  Charles  Murrel  of  Rateliffe  too, 

His  sister's  son  was  he : 
Sir  David  Lamb,  so  well  esteem'd, 

Yet  saved  could  not  be. 

And  the  Lord  Maxwell,  in  like  wise. 

Did  with  Earl  Douglas  die  : 
Of  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears. 

Scarce  fifty-five  did  fly. 

Of  fifteen  hundred  Englishmen 

Went  home  but  fifty-three; 
The  rest  were  slain  in  Chevy  Chase, 

Under  the  greenwood-tree. 

Next  dav  did  many  widows  come, 

Their  husbands  to  bewail ; 
They  wash'd  their  wounds  in  bri.ish  tears, 

But  all  would  not  prevail. 

Their  bodies,  bathed  in  purple  blood, 

They  bore  with  them  away; 
Thev  kiss'd  them  dead  a  thousand  times 

When  they  were  clad  in  clay. 

This  news  was  brought  to  Edinburgh, 
Where  Scotland's  king  did  reign, 

That  brave  Earl  Douglas  suddenly 
Was  wiih  an  arrow  slain. 

0  heavy  news!   King  James  did  say  ; 
Scotland  can  witness  be, 

1  have  not  any  captain  more 

Of  such  account  us  he. 

i  Like  tidings  to  King  Henry  came, 

Within  as  short  a  space, 
'  That  Percy  of  Northumberland 

Was  slain  in  Chevy  Chase. 

Now  God  be  with  him,  said  our  king, 

Sith  'twill  no  better  be ; 
I  trust  I  have  within  my  realm 

Five  hundred  good  as  he. 

Yet  shall  not  Scot  nor  Scotland  say. 

But  I  will  vengeance  take; 
And  be  revenged  on  them  all 

For  brave  Lord  Percy's  sake. 


This. 
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This  vow  full  well  the  king  perform'd, 

After,  on  Humbledown. 
In  one  day  fifty  knights  were  slain, 

\\  ith  lords  ol  great  renown: 

And  of  the  rest,  of  small  account, 

Did  many  hundreds  die. 
Thus  ended  the  hunting  of  Chevy  Chase, 

Made  by  the  Earl  Percy. 
God  save  the  king,  and  bless  the  hind 

In  plenty,  joy,  and  peace; 
And  grant  henceforth,  that  foul  debate 

'Twixt  noblemen  mav  cease. 


§  103.  Song.     Sir  Cauline. 

There  is  something  peculiar  in  the  metre  of  this  old 
ballad  ;  it  is  unusual  to  meet  with  redundant  Stanzas 
ot"  six  lines  ;  but  the  occasional  insertion  or  a  double 
third  or  fourth  line,  as  ver.  31,  44,  &C.  is  an  irregu- 
larity I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere. 

It  may  be  proper  to  inform  the  reader  before  he  comes  to 
Pi.  2,  ver.  HO,  111,  that  the  round  table  was  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  reign  of  king  Arthur,  but  was  common  in 
all  the  ages  of  chivalry.  The  proclaiming  a  great 
tournament  (probably  widi  some  peculiar  solemnities) 
was  called  "  holding  a  Round  Table."  Dugdale  tells 
us,  that  the  great  baron  Roger  de  Mortimer  "  having 
procured  the  honor  of  knighthoc^  to  be  conferred  '  on 
his  three  sons'  by  king  Edward  I.  he,  at  his  own  costs, 
taused  a  tournament  to  be  held  at  Kenilworth,  whrje 
he  sumptuously  entertained  an  hundred  knights  and  as 
many  ladies,  for  three  days;  the  like  whereof  was  ne- 
ver before  in  England;  and  there  began  the  round 
table,  'so  called  by  reason  that  the  place  wherein  thev 
practised  those  feats  was  environed  with  a  strong  wall 
made  in  a  round  form :)  and  upon  the  fourth  dav,  the  | 
EoMen  lkiD,  in  sign  of  triumph,  being  yielded  to  him,  i 
he  carried  it  (with  all  the  company)  to  Warwick."  It  I 
may  further  be  added  that  Matthew  Paris  frequently  f 
calls  justs  and  tournaments  HastUudia  Mtruct  Ro- 
tundce. 

As  to  what  will  be  observed  in  this  ballad,  of  the  art  of 
healing  being  practised  by  a  young  princess  j  it  is  no 
more  than  what  is  usual  in  all  the  old  romances,  and 
was  conformable  to  real  manners;  it  being  a  practice 
derived  from  die  earliest  times  among  all  the  Gothic 
and  Celtic  nations,  for  women,  even  of  the  highest 
rank,  to  esercise  the  art  of  surgery.  In  die  Northern 
Cl.ror.icle:  we  also  find  the  young  damsel's  stanching 
the  wounds  of  their  lovers,  and  the  wives  those  of 
their  husbands.  And  even  so  late  as  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  it  is  mentioned  among  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  ladies  of  her  court,  that  "  the  eld- 
est of  them  are  skilful  in  surgery."  See  Harrison's 
Description  of  England,  prefixed  to  Hollingshed's 
Chronicle,  &.C. 

The  First  Part. 

Ix  Ireland,  ferr  over  the  sea, 

There  dwelleth  a  bonnye  kinge ; 
And  with  him  a  yong  and  comlye  knighte, 

Men  call  him  Syr  Cauline. 

The  kinge  had  a  lady  to  his  daughter, 

In  fashyon^he  hath  "no  peere  ; 
And  princely  wightes  that  ladye  wooed, 

To  be  thcyr  wedded  feere. 

Svr  Cauline  loveth  her  best  of  all, 

But  nothing  durst  ne  saye  ; 
Ne  descreeve  his  counsayl  to  no  man 

But  dearlye  he  lovde  this  may. 


Till  on  a  daye  it  so  beffell. 

Great  dill  to  him  was  dight ; 
The  maydens  love  removde  his  mynd, 

To  care-bed  went  the  knighte. 

One  while  he  spred  his  arms  him  fro, 

One  while  he  spred  them  nye  ; 
And  aye !  but  I  winne  that  ladyes  love, 

For  dole  now  I  mun  dye. 

And  when  our  parish-masse  was  done, 

Our  kinge  was  bowne  to  dyne  : 
He  says,  Where  is  Syr  Cauline, 

That  is  wont  to  serve  the  wyne? 

Then  aunswerde  him  a  courteous  knighte', 

And  fast  his  handes  gan  wring/  : 
Syr  Cauline  is  sick,  and  like  to  dye 

Without  a  good  leechinge. 

Fetchc  me  downe  my  daughter  deere, 

She  is  a  leeche  furfe  fine : 
Goe  take  him  doughe,  and  the  baken  bread. 
And  serve  him  with  the  wyne  soe  red ; 

Lothe  I  were  him  to  tine. 

Fair  Christabelle  to  his  chaumber  goe.s 

Her  maydens  folio wyng  nye : 
O  well,  she  sayth,  how  doth  my  lord  ? 

0  sicke,  thou  fayre  ladye. 

Now  ryse  up  wightlye,  man,  for  shame, 

Never  lye  soe  cowardlee  ; 
For  it  is  told  in  my  father's  halle, 

You  dye  for  love  of  mee. 

Favre  ladye,  it  is  for  your  love 

That  all  this  dill  I  drye: 
For  if  you  wold  comfort  me  with  a  kisse, 
Then  were  I  brought  from  bale  to  blissc, 

No  longer  would  I  lye. 

Syr  knighte,  my  father  "13  a  kinge, 

1  am  his  only  heire; 

Alas !  and  well  you  knowe,  syr  knighte, 
I  never  can  be  your  feere. 

O  ladye,  thou  art  a  kinges  daughter, 

And  I  am  not  thy  peere, 
But  let  me  doe  some  deedes  of  armes, 

To  be  youre  bacheleere. 

Some  deeds  of  armes  if  thou  wilt  doe, 

My  bacheleere  to  be, 
(But  ever  and  aye  my  heart  would  rue, 

Gift  harm  should  happe  to  thee,) 

Upon  Eldridge  hill  there  groweth  a  thorne, 

Upon  the  mores  brodinge; 
And  dare  ye,  syr  knighte,  wake  there  all  nighte. 

Untill  the  fair  morninge? 

For  the  Eldridge  knighte,  so  mickle  of  mighte, 

Will  examine  you  beforne; 
And  never  man  bare  life  away, 

But  he  did  him  scath  and  scorne. 

That  knighte  he  is  a  foul  paynirn, 

And  large  of  limb  and  bone; 
And  but  if  heaven  may  be  thy  spcede, 

Thy  life  it  is  but  gone. 

Nowe  on  the  Eldridge  hills  He  walkc, 

For  thy  sake,  fair  ladie; 
And  I  le  either  bring  you  a  ready  toke*n, 

Qt  He  never  more  you  see. 

The 
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The  ladye  is  gone  to  her  own  chaumbere, 

Her  maydens  following  bright: 
Syr  Cauline  lop'd  from  care-bed  soone, 
And  to  the  Kldridge  hills  is  gone, 
For  to  wake  there  all  night. 

Unto  midnight,  that  the  moone  did  rise, 

He  walked  up  and  downe; 
Then  a  lightsome  bugle  heard  he  blowe 

Over  the  bents  soe  browne. 
Quoth  hee,  If  cryance  come  till  my  heart, 

I  am  ffar  from  any  good  towne. 

And  soon  he  spyde  on  the  mores  so  broad 

A  furyous  wight  and  fell ; 
A  ladye  bright  his  brydle  led, 

Clad  in  a  lay  re  kyrtcll : 

And  soe  fast  he  called  on.  syr  Cauline, 

0  man,  I  reede  thee  Ave, 

For  but  if  cryance  come  till  thy  heart, 

1  weene  but  thou  mun  dye. 

He  sayth,  No  cryance  comes  till  my  heart, 

Nor,  in  fayth,  I  will  not  flee  ; 
For,  cause  thou  minged  not  Christ  before, 

The  less  me  dreadeth  thee. 

The  Eldridge  knighte  he  pricked  his  steed ; 

Syr  Cauhne  bold  abode  : 
Then  either  shooke  his  trustye  speare. 
And  the  timber  these  two  children*  bare 

So  soon  in  sunder  slode. 

Then  took  they  out  theyr  two  good  swordes, 

And  layden  on  full  faste, 
Till  helme  and  hawkbere,  mail  and  sheelde, 

They  all  were  well-nye  brast. 

The  Eldridge  knight  was  mickle  of  might, 

And  stifle  in  stower  did  stand  ; 
But  syr  Cauline  with  a  backward  stroke 

He  smote  off  his  right  hand; 
That  soone  he  with  paine  and  lacke  of  blond 

Fell  downe  on  that  lay-land. 

Then  up  syr  Cauline  lift  his  brande 

All  over  his  head  so  hye : 
And  here  I  sweare  by  the  holy  roode, 

Nowe,  caytiffe,  thou  shalt  dye. 

Then  up  and  came  that  ladye  brighte, 

Faste  wringing  of  her  hande : 
For  the  maydens  love,  that  most  you  love, 

Withhold  that  deadly  brande : 

For  the  maydens  love,  that  most  you  love, 

Now  smyte  no  more  I  prave ; 
And  ave  whatever  thou  wilt,  my  lord, 

He  shall  thy  hests  obaye. 

Now  swear  to  mee,  thou  Eldridge  knighte, 

And  here  oti  this  lay-land, 
That  thou  wilt  believe  on  Christ  his  laye, 

And  thereto  plight  thy  hand: 

And  that  thou  never  on  Eldridge  come 

To  sporte,  gamon,  or  piaye ; 
And  that  thou  here  give  up  thy  armes 

Until  thy  dying  day. 


rhe  Eldridge  knighte  gave  up  iiis  armes 
W  ah  many  a  sorroufulle  irghfl; 

Ami  swaie  to'ubey  sir  Caul 

Till  the  time  that  he  shold  dye. 

And  he  ihen  up,  and  the  Eldridge  kni;;hte 

Sett  hiu;  in  his  saddle  annone, 
And  ihe  Eltlridee  knighte  and  hi,  ladye 

1  o  theyr  castle  they  are  gone. 
i  he  tooke  up  the  bloudy  hand, 

That  was  so  large  of  bone, 
And  on  it  he  founde  five  ringes  of  gold 

Of  knightcs  that  had  been  slone. 

Then  he  tooke  up  the  Eldridge  sworde, 

As  hard  as  any  flint; 
And  he  took  off  those  rinses  five 

As  bright  as  fire  and  brent. 
Home  then  pricked  syr  Cauline 

As  light  as  leafeon  tree : 
I  wys  he  neither  stint  nc  blanne, 

Till  he  his  ladye  see. 
Then  downe  he  knelt  upon  his  knee 

Bet  ore  that  ladye  gay: 
O  ladye,  I  have  been  on  the  Eldridge  hills : 

These  tokens  I  bring  way. 
Now  welcome,  welcome,  syr  Cauline, 

Thrice  welcome  unto  mee, 
For  now  I  perceive  thou  art  a  true  knighte, 

Of  valour  bold  and  free. 
O  ladye,  I  am  thy  own  true  knighte, 

Thy  hests  for  to  obaye  ; 
And  mought  I  hope  to  winne  thy  love! 

Xe  more  his  tonge  colde  say. 
The  ladye  blushed  scarlette  redde, 

And  fette  a  gentill  sighe: 
Alasl   sir  knighte,  how  may  this  bee, 

For  my  degree's  soe  highe  ? 
But  sith  thou  hast  hight,  thou  comely  vouth. 

To  be  my  batchilere, 
He  promise  if  thee  I  may  not  wedde 

I  will  have  none  other  fere. 
Then  shee  held  forthe  her  lily-white  hand 

Towards  that  knighte  so  free  : 
He  gave  to  it  one  gentill  kisse, 
His  heart  was  brought  from  bale  to  blisse, 

The  teares  sterte  from  his  ee. 
But  keep  my  counsayl,  syr  Cauline, 

Xe  let  no  man  it  knowe; 
For  an  ever  my  father  sholde  it  ken, 

I  wot  he  wolde  us  sloe. 
From  that  day  forthe  that  ladve  fayre 

Lovde  syr  Cauline  the  knighte :'      \ 
From  that  daye  forthe  he  only  joyde 

\\  han  shee  was  in  his  sight. 


Part  the  Second. 

Everye  white  will  have  its  blacke, 
And  every  sweete  its  sowre: 

This  found  the  ladve  Christabelle 
In  an  untimely  howre, 


Knights. 
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For  so  it  befelle,  as  syr  Cauline 

Was  with  thai  ladye  faire, 
The  kin::  her  father  walked  forthe 

To  take  the  evcuyng  aire : 

And  into  the  arboure  as  lie  went 

To  rest  hi>  wearve  feet, 
lie  found  his  daughter  and  svr  Cauline 

There  sctte  in  daliaunee  sweet. 

The  kin^ehee  sterted  forth,  iwv-, 

And  ao  angrve  man  was  hee  : 
Now,  traytonre,  thou  shah  hange  or  drawe, 

And  rewe  --hall  thy  ladie. 

Then  forth  svr  Cauline  he  wasledde, 

And  throwne  in  dungeon  deepe; 
And  the  lad  ye  into  a  towre  so  hye, 

There  left  to  wayle  and  weepe. 

The  epicene  she  was  syr  Caulines  friend, 

And  to  the  kinge  said  she  : 
I  pray  you  save  svr  Caulines  life, 

And  let  him  banisht  bee. 

Now.  dame,  that  traitor  shall  be  sent 

Acros-  the  salt  sea  fome  : 
Rut  here  I  will  make  with  thee  a  hand, 
If  ever  lie  come  within  this  land, 

A  foule  death e  is  his  doome. 

All  woe-begone  was  that  gerttill  knight 
•  To  parte  from  his  tadye ; 
And  nianv  a  time  he  sighed  sore, 

And  cast  a  wistfuUe  eye: 
Faiie  Christabelle,  from  thee  to  parte, 

Farre  lever  had  I  dye. 

F;.:re  Christahelle,  that  ladye  brighte, 

Was  had  forthe  of  the  towre: 
Rut  ever  shee  droopcth  in  her  minde, 
As,  nipt  by  an  ungentle  winde, 

IX.tti  $ORte  faire  Tillye  flowre. 

And  ever  shee  doth  Lament  and  weepe 

To  tint  her  lover  soe; 
Svr  Cauline,  thou  little  think'st  on  nice, 
'  Rut  I  will  still  be  true. 

Manyea  kinge,  and  manyeaduke, 

At'.d  lords  of  high  decree, 
Did  sue  to  that  fayre  ladye  of  love ; 

Rut  never  she  wolde  them  rice. 

When  manv  a  daye  was  past  and  gone, 

Ne  cemforte  she  colde  finde, 
The  kinge  proclaimed  a  tourncament, 

To  cheere  his  daughters  mind : 
And  there  came  lord?,  and  there  came  knightes, 

Fro  mariye  a  farre  countrye 
To  break  a  spere  for  thcyr  ladyes  love, 

'  Refore  that  faire  ladye. 

And  many  a  ladye  there  was  sette 

In  purple  and  in  palle; 
Rut  faire  Chrisiabelle  soe  woe-begone 

Was  the  fayrest  of  them  all. 

Then  many  a  knighte  was  mickle  of  might 

Refore  hu  ladye  gaye: 
Rut  a  stranger  wight,  whom  no  man  kaewe, 

Re  wan  the  prize  eche  daye. 


His  acton  it  was  all  of  blacke, 

His  hewberke  and  his  sheeldc, 
Ne  noe  man  w  ist  whence  he  did  come, 
Xe  noe  man  knewe  where  he  did  gone 

When  they  came  out  the  feelde. 
And  now  three  days  were  prestlye  past 

In  feates  of  chivalrve, 
When  lo,  upon  the  fourth  morninge 

A  6orrowfulle  sight  they  see. 
A  hngye  giaunt  stiff  and  starke, 

All  foule  of  limbe  and  lere  ; 
Two  goggling  even  like  fire  farden, 

A  monthe  from  eare  to  eare. 
Refore  him  came  a  dwarffe  full  lowe, 

That  waited  on  his  knee  ; 
And  at  his  backe  five  heads  he  bare, 

All  wan  and  pale  of  blee. 
Sir,  quoth  the  dwarffe,  and  louted  lowe, 

Rehold  that  bend  soldain  ! 
Rehold  these  heads  I  bear  with  me! 

They  are  kings  which  he  hath  slain. 
The  Eld  ridge,  knighte  is  his  own  cousine, 

Whom  a  knighte  of  thine  hath  shent: 
And  hee  is  come  to  avenge  his  wrong  3 
And  to  thee,  all  thy  knightes  among, 

Defiance  here  hath  sent. 

Rut  yette  he  will  appease  his  wrath 

Thy  daughters  love  to  winne  : 
And  but  thou  ycclde  him  that  fayre  mayuS 

Thy  halls  and  towers  must  brenne. 

Thy  head,  syr  king,  must  go  with  mee  ; 

Or  else  thy  daughter  deere; 
Or  else  within  these  lists  soe  broad 

Thou  must  find  him  a  peere. 

The  king  he  turned  him  round  aboute, 

And  in  his  heart  was  woe. 
Is  there  never  a  knighte  of  my  round  table, 

This  matter  will  undergo? 

Is  there  never  a  knighte  amongst  yee  all 
Will  fight  for  my  daughter  and  mee? 

Whoever  will  fight  yon  grimme  soldan, 
Right  faire  his  moede  shall  be ; 

For  he  shall  have  my  broad  lay-lands, 

And  of  my  crownc  be  heyre  ; 
And  he  shall  winne  fayre  Christabelle, 

To  be  his  wedded  fere. 
Hut  every  knighte  of  his  round  table 

Did  stand  both  still  and  pale; 
For  whenever  they  lookt  on  the  grim  soklarr. 

It  made  their  hearts  to  quail. 

All  woe-begone  was  that  fayre  ladye, 
When  she  saw  no  helpc  was  nye: 

She  cast  her  thought  on  her  own  true-love, 
And  the  teares  gushtfrom  her  eye. 

Up  then  sterte  the  stranger  knighte, 
Said,  Ladye,  be  not  affray 'd; 

He  fight  for  thee  with  this  grimme  soldan, 
Tboughe  he  be  unmacklye  made. 

And  if  thou  wilt  lend  me  the  Eldridge  sworde, 

That  lyeth  within  thy  bo'.vre, 
[  tru^t  in  Christe  for  to  slay  this  fiende, 

Thought  he  be  stifle  in  stovvre. 
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Goe  fetch  him  downe  the  Eldridge  iworde, 
The  kinge  he  cryde,  with  speede  : 

Nowe  heaven  assist  thee,  courteous  knighte  ; 
My  daughter  is  thy  meede. 

The  gvaunt  he  stepped  into  the  lists, 

And  sayd,  A  wave,  a  wave  : 
I  sweare,  as  I  am  the  hen'd  soldan, 

Thou  lettest  me  here  all  clave. 

Then  forth  the  stranger  knighte  he  came 

In  his  blacke  armoure  dight: 
The  ladye  sighed  a  gentle  sighe, 

"  That  this  were  my  true  kniglite  !" 

And  now  the  gvaunt  and  knighte  be  mett 

Within  the  lists  so  broad  : 
And  now  with  swordes  so  sharps  of  Steele, 

They  gan  to  lay  on  load. 

The  soldan  strucke  the  knighte  a  stroke, 

That  made  him  reele  asyde  : 
Then  woc-begone  was  that  faire  ladye, 

And  thrice  she  deeply  sighde. 

The  soldan  strucke  a  second  stroke, 

And  made  the  bloude  to  ftowe  : 
All  pale  and  wan  was  that  ladye  fayre, 

And  thrice  she  wept  for  woe. 

The  soldan  strucke  a  third  fell  stroke, 
Which  brought  the  knighte  on  his  knee; 

Sad  sorrow  pierced  that  ladyes  heart, 
And  she  shriekt  loud  shriekings  three. 

The  knighte  he  leapt  upon  his  feete, 

All  recklesse  of  the  paine; 
Quoth  he,  But  heaven  be  now  my  speeder, 

Or  else  I  shall  be  slaine. 

He  grasped  his  sword  with  mayne  and  mighte, 

And  spying  a  secrette  part, 
He  drave  it  into  the  soldan's  syde. 

And  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 

Then  all  the  people  give  a  shoute, 
When  they  sawe  the  soldan  falle  : 

The  ladye  wept,  and  thanked  Christ, 
That  had  reskewed  her  from  thrall. 

And  nowe  the  kinge  with  all  his  barons 

Rose  tippe  from  off  his  seate, 
And  downe  he  stepped  into  the  listes, 

That  curteous  knighte  to  greete. 

But  he  for  paine  and  lacke  of  bloude 

Was  fallen  into  a  svvounde, 
And  there  all  waltering  in  his  gore, 

Lay  lifelesse  on  the  grounde. 

Come  downe,  come  downe,  my  daughter  deare, 

Thou  art  a  leeche  of  skille ; 
Farre  lever  had  I  lose  half  my  landes, 

Than  this  good  knighte  sholde  spille. 
Down  then  stepped  that  faire  ladye, 

To  helpe  him  if  she  mayej 
But  when  she  did  his  beavere  raise, 
It  is  my  life,  my  lord,  she  sayes, 

And  shriekte  and  swound  awaye. 

Sir  Cauline  juste  lifte  up  his  eye* 

When  he  heard  his  ladye  crye. 
O  ladye,  I  am  thine  owne  true  love  j 

For  thee  I  wisht  to  dve. 


Then  givim.'  her  one  partinge  looks, 

He  closed  his  eyes  in  death, 
Ere  Christabelle.'that  ladve  mildc. 

Began  to  draw  her  breathe. 
But  when  she  founde  her  comelye  knight; 

Indeed  was  dead  and  gone, 
She  layd  her  pale  cold  checke  to  his, 

And  thus  she  made  her  moane  : 
O  staye,  mv  deare  and  onlve  lord, 

Forme  thy  faithful  fee  re  ; 
'Tis  meet  that  I  shold  follow*  thee, 

Who  hast  bought  my  love  soe  dear*. 
Then  fayntinge  in  a  deadly  swoune, 

And  with  a  deep-fette  sighe 
That  burst  her  gentle  heart  in  twayne, 

Fayre  Christabelle  did  dye. 


§   104.   Robin  Hood  unci  Guy  of  Gisborne. 

"  In  this  time  (about  the  year  1190,  in  the  reigu  of 
Richard  I.J  were  many  robbers,  and  out-lawes,  among 
the  which  Robin  Hood,  and  Little  John,  renowned 
theeves,  continued  in  woods,  despooling  and  robbing 
the  goods  of  the  rich.  They  killed  none  but  such  ai 
would  invade  thein ;  or  by  resistance  for  their  ,own  de- 
fence. 

"  The  said  Robert  entertained  an  hundred  tall  men  and 
good  archers  with  such  Bjpolles  and  thefts  as  he  got, 
upon  whom  four  hundred  (were  they  ever  so  strong) 
durst  not  give  the  onset.  He  suffered  no  woman  to 
be  oppressed,  violated,  or  otherwise  molested  ;  poore 
men's  goods  he  spared,  abundantlie  relieving  them 
with  that,  which  by  theft  he  got  from  abbeys  and  the 
houses  of  rich  carles;  whom  Maior  the  historian 
Llaineth  for  his  rapine  and  then,  but  of  all  thee\es  he 
arfinneth  him  to  be  the  prince  and  the  most  gentle 
theefe."     Stoice's  Annals,  p.  159. 

Whan  shaws  beene  sheene,  and  shraddes  full 
fayre, 

And  leaves  both  large  and  longe, 
Itt's  merrve  walkyng  in  the  fa\re  forrest 

To  hear  the  small  birdes  songe. 
Tlie  woodweele  sang,  and  wold  not  cease. 

Sitting  upon  the  sprave, 
So  lowde,  he  wakened  Robin  Hood, 

In  the  greenwood  where  he  lay. 
Now  by  my  faye,  said  jollye  Robin, 

A  sweaven  I  had  this  night ; 
I  dreamt  me  of  tow  wightvyemen, 

That  fast  with  me  gan  fight. 
Methought  they  did  me  beat  and  binde, 

And  tookc  my  bowc  me  froe  ; 
Iff  I  be  Robin  alive  in  this  lande, 

lie  be  wroken  on  them  towe. 
Sweavens  are  swift,  sayd  Lvttle  John, 

As  the  wind  blowes  over  the  hill ; 
For  iff  it  be  never  so  loude  this  night, 

To-morrow  it  may  be  still. 
Buske  yee,  bowne  yee,  my  merry  men  all, 

And  John  shall  goe  with  mce, 
For  He  goeseekeyond  wight?  yeomen, 

In  greenwood  where  they  bee. 
They  then  cast  on  theyr  gownes  of  grene, 

And  took  theyr  bowes  each  one  j 
And  they  away  to  the  grene  forrest 

A  shooting  forth  are  gone ; 
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Untill  they  came  to  the  merry  greenwood, 
Where  they  had  gladdest  to  bee : 

they  were  ware  of  a  wight  yeoman, 
That  leaned  against  a  tree. 

A  iworde  and  a  dagger  he  wore  by  his  side, 

Of  many c  a  than  the  bane  ■ 
An  !  he  was  clad  in  his  capull  hyde 

Top  and  tayll  and  mayne. 
Stand  still,  master,  quoth  Lyttle  John, 

L  nder  this  tree  so  green, 
And  I  will  go  to  yond  wight  veonun 

To  know  what  he  doth  meane. 
Ah!  John,  by  me  thou  settest  noe  'tore, 

And  that  I'farley  finde: 
I  low  often  send  I  nn-  men  before, 

And  tarry  myselfe  behinde? 
It  is  no  cunning  a  knave  to  ken, 

An  a  man  buthearehim  speake; 
An  it  were  not  for  bursting  of  my  bowe, 

John,  I  thy  head  would  breake. 

As  often  wordes  thev  hreeden  bale, 

So  they  parted  Robin  and  John  ; 
And  John  is  gone  to  Barnesdale, 

The  gates*  he  knoweth  eche  one. 
But  when  he  came  to  Barnesdale, 

Great  heavinesse  there  hee  hadd, 
For  he  found  tow  of  his  owne  fellbwes 

Were  slaine  both  in  a  slade, 

And  Scarlette  he  was  flying  a-foote 

Fast  over  stocke  and  stone, 
For  the  proud  sheriffe  with  seven  score  men 

Fast  after  him  is  gone. 
One  shoote  now  I  will  shoote,  quoth  John, 

With  Christ  his  might  and  mayne ; 
lie  make  yond  sheriffe  that  wends  so  fast, 

To  stopp  he  shall  be  fayne. 

Then  John  bent  up  his  long  bende-bowe, 

And  fettled  him  to  shoote : 
The  bow  was  made  of  tender  boughe, 

And  fell  downe  at  his  foote. 

Woe  worth,  woe  worth  thee,  wicked  wood, 

That  ever  thou  grew  on  a  tree; 
For  now  thi«  day  thou  art  mv  bale. 

My  boote  when  thou  shold  bee. 
Tli-.  shoote  it  wa^  but  loosely  shotf, 

Yet  flew  not  the  arrowe  in  vuine, 
For  it  mett  one  of  the  sheriffe^  men, 

And  William  a  Trent  was  slaine. 

It  had  bene  better  of  William  a  Trent 

To  have  bene  abed  with  sorrowe, 
Than  to  be  that  day  in  the  greenwood  Blade 

To  meet  with  Little  John's  arrowe. 

9  it  is  said,  when  men  be  metty 
Fwe  can  doe  more  than  three, 
The  sheriffe  h?.th  taken  Little  John, 
And  bound  him  fast  to  a  M 

Thou  shalt  be  drawtn  by  dale  and  downe, 

And  hanged  hye  on  a  hill. 
Botthoumayst  fayleof th;  -    ^uuthjohn, 

If  n  be  Christ  his  will. 


Lett  us  leave  talking  of  Little  John, 

And  thinke  of  Robin  Hood, 
How  he  is  gone  to  the  wight  yeoman, 

Where  under  the  leaves  he  stood. 

Good   morrow,   good  fellowe,    sayd    Robin  sq 
fay  re, 
Good  morrow.  Rood  fellow,  quo  he: 
Methipks,   by  this   bowe  thou   beares   in    thy 
hande, 
A  good  archere  thou  sholdst  bee. 

I  am  wilfulle  of  my  wave,  quo'  the  yenian, 

And  of  my  morning  tydc. 
He  lead  thee  through  the  wood,  sayd  Robin  : 

Good  fellow,  lie  be  thy  guide. 

I  sreke  an  outlawe,  the  straunger  sayd, 

Men  call  him  Robin  Hood; 
Rather  I'd  meet  with  that  proud  outlawe 

Than  fortye  pound  soe  good. 

Nov.-  come  with  me,  thou  wighty  yeman, 
And  Robin  thou  soone  shalt  see: 

But  first  let  us  some  pastime  find 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

First  let  us  some  masterye  make 

Among  the  woods  so  even, 
We  may  chance  to  meet  with  Robin  Hood 

Here  at  some  unsett  stcven. 

They  cut  them  down  two  summer  shroggs, 

That  grew  both  under  a  breere, 
And  set  them  threescore  rood  in  twaine 

To  shoote  the  prickes  y-fere. 

Leade  on,  good  fellowe,  quoth  Robin  Hood, 

Leade  on,  I  do  bidd  thee. 
Nay  by  my  faith,  good  fellowe,  hce  sayd, 

My  leader  thou  shalt  bee. 

The  first  time  Robin  shot  at  the  pricke, 

He.mist  but  an  inch  it  fro: 
The  yeoman  he  was  an  archer  good, 

But  he  cold  never  do  soe. 

The  second  shoote  had  the  wightye  yeman, 
He  -hot  within  the  garland: 
!  But  Robin  he  shot  far  letter  than  hee, 
For  he  clave  the  good  pricke-wande. 

•  A  blessing  upon  thy  heart,  he  sayd; 
Goode  fellowe,  thy  shooting  is  goode; 
For  an  thy  heart  be  as  good  as  thy  hand, 
Thou  wert  better  than  Robin  Hood. 

Now  tell  me  thy  name,  good  fellowe,  sayd  he, 

Under  the  leaves  of  lyne. 
Nay  by  my  faith,  quoth  bolde  Robin, 

Till  thou  have  told  me  thine. 

1  dwelle  by  dale  and  downe,  quoth  hce, 
And  Robin  to  take  Inn-  swbrne; 
'   And  when  I  am  called  by  my  right  name 
I  am  Guy  of  good  Gisbome. 

My  dwelling  is  m  this  wood,  says  Robin, 

By  thee  1  set  right  nought: 
I  am  Robin  Hood  of  Barnesdale, 

Whom  thou  so  long  hast  sought. 


Ways,  passes  paths 


He 
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He  that  had  neyther  been  kithe  nor  kin, 
Might  have  seen  a  full  fayre  sight, 

To  set.-  how  together  these  yeomen  went 
With  blades  both  brownc  and  bright : 

To  see  how  these  yeomen  together  they  fought, 

Two  howres  of  a  summer'*  day : 

Yet  neither  Robin  Hood  nor  Sir  Guy 

.!  fettled  to  fly  awave. 

R        i  was  reachles  on  a  roote, 
i  nbled  at  that  tyde; 

micke  and  nimble  withall, 
•in.  a  the  syde. 

Ah  dcere  Ladye,  said  Robin  Hood,  thou 

-■  both  nin  her  and  may, 
I  thi  .-.    ■   lever  mans  destinye 

.     ore  his  day. 

ht  on  our  Ladye  deere, 
soon  leapt  up  againe  ; 
strait  he  came  with  a  backward  stroke, 
Vnd  he  Sir  Guy  hath  slavne. 

He  took  Sir  Guys  head  by  the  hayre, 
And  stuck  it  upon  his  bpwes  end : 

Thou  hast  been  a  traytor  all  thy  life, 
Which  thing  must  have  an  end. 

Robin  pulled  forth  an  Irysh  knife, 

And  nicked  Sir  Guy  in  the  face, 
That  he  was  never  on  woman  born 

Cold  know  whose  head  it  was. 

Sayes,  Lye  there,  lye  there,  now,  Sir  Guye, 

And  with  me  be  not  wrothe : 
IfY  thou  have  had  the  worst  strokes  at  my  hand, 

Thou  shah  have  the  better  clothe. 

Robin  did  off  his  gowne  ofgreene, 

And  on  Sir  Guy  did  throwe, 
And  he  put  on  that  capull  hyde, 

That  clad  him  topp  to  toe. 

Thy  bowe,  thy  arrows,  and  little  home, 

Now  with  me  I  will  beare  ; 
For  I  will  away  to  Barnesdale, 

To  sec  how  my  men  doe  fare. 

Robin  Hood  sett  Guys  home  to  his  mouih, 

And  a  loud  blast  in  it  did  blow, 
That  beheard  the  sheriffe  of  Nottingham, 

As  he  leaned  under  a  lowe. 

Hearken,  hearken,  sayd  the  sheriffe, 

I  heare  nowe  tydings  good, 
For  yonder  I  hear  Sir  Guyes  home  blowe, 

And  he  hath  slaine  Robin  Hoode. 

Yonder  I  heare  Sir  Guyes  home  blowe, 

Itt  blowes  soe  well  in  tyde  ; 
And  vonder  comes  that  wightye  yeoman, 

Cladd  in  his  capull  hyde. 

Come  hyther,  come  hvther,  thou  good  Sir  Guy, 

Aske  what  thou  wilt  of  mee. 
O  I  will  none  of  thv  gold,  sayd  Robin, 

Nor  I  will  none  of  thy  fee  : 

But  now  I  have  slaine  the  master,  lie  sayes, 

Lett  me  goe  strike  the  knave; 
For  this  is  all  the  nieede  I  aske, 

None  other  rewajd  He  have. 


Thou  art  a  madman,  sayd  the  sheriffe, 
Thou  sholdst  have  had  a  knightes  fee  : 

But  seeing  thy  asking  hath  beene  soe  bad, 
Well  granted  it  shall  bee. 

When  Little  John  heard  his  master  speake, 

Well  knew  he  il  was  his  steven  : 
Now  shall  I  bee  loosct,  quoth  Liitle  John, 

With  Christ  his  might  in  heaven. 

Fast  Robin  hce  hyed  him  to  Little  John, 

He  thought  to  loose  him  blhrej 
The  sheriffe  and  all  his  companye 

Fast  after  him  gan  drive. 

Stand  abacke,  stand  abacke,  sayd  Robin; 

V\  liy  draw  you  me  so  neerer 
Itt  was  never  the  use  in  our  countrye, 

Ones  shrift  another  shold  heere. 
But  Robin  pulled  forth  an  Irysh  knife, 

And  losed  John  hand  and  foote, 
And  gave  him  Sir  Guyes  bow  into  his  hand, 

And  bade  it  be  his  boote. 

Then  John  he  took  Guyes  bow  in  his  hand. 

His  bolts  and  arrowes  eche  one  ; 
When  the  sheriffe  saw  Little  John  bend  his  bow. 

He  fettled  him  to  be  gone. 

Towards  his  house  in  Nottingham  towne 

He  fled  full  fast  away-. 
And  so  did  all  the  companye  : 

Not  one  behind  wold  stay. 

But  he  cold  neither  runne  soe  fast, 

Nor  away  so  fast  cold  ryde, 
But  Little  John  with  an  arrowe  soe  broad, 

He  shott  him  into  the  backe-syde. 


§  10-3.     Adam  Bell,  Chjm  of  the  Clough,  and 

William  of  L'loudesly. 

They  were  three  noted  outlaws,  whose  skHl  in  archery 
rendered  them  formerly  as  famous  in  the  North  of 
England,  as  Robin  Hood  and  his  fellows  were  in  the 
midland  counties.  Their  place  of  residence  was  in  the 
forest  of  Englev.ood,  not  tar  from  Carlisle  (called  cor- 
ruptly in  the  ballad  English-wood,  whereas  Engle  or 
Ingle  wood  signifies  wood  tor  firing).  At  what  time 
they  lived  does  not  appear.  The  author  of  the  com- 
mon ballad  on  the  pedigree,  edueation,  ami  mar- 
riage, of  Robin  Hood,  makes  them  contemporary 
with  Robin  Hoou's  father,  in  order  to  give  him  the 
honor  of  beating  them  ;    viz. 

The  father  of  Rohin  a  forester  »'.as, 

And  he  shot  in  a  lusty  long  bow 
Two  north-country  miles  and  an  inch  at  a  shot, 

As  the  piuder  of  Wakefield  does  know ; 
For  he  brought  Adam  Bell,  and  Clim  of  the  Clou"h, 

And  William  of  Qowdfeaiee, 
To  shoct  with  our' forester  lor  forty  mark  ; 

Aud  our  forester  beat  them  all  three. 

CUlect. uf  Old  Ballads,  1727,  1st  vol.  p.  67. 

This  seems  to  prove  that  they  were  commoniv  thought 
to  have  lived  before  the  popular  hero  of  Sherwood. 

I  have  only  to  add  further  concerning  the  principal  hero 
of  this  ballad,  that  the  Bells  were  noted  rogues  in  the 
north  so  late  as  tire  time  of  Q.  Elizabeth.  See,  in 
Rymer's  Fcedera,  a  letter  from  Lord  William  Howard 
to  some  of  the  officers  of  state,  wherein  he  mentions 
thaaii 
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Mery  it  was  in  grene  forest 

Among  the  leves  grene, 
Whereas  men  hunt  east  nnd  west 

Wyth  bowes  and  airowes  kene; 

To  rys*  the  dere  out  of  theyr  denne  : 
Stiehe  sightes  hath  ofte  bene  sene ; 

Ac  by  ihit  yemen  of  the  north  countrcy, 
Bv  them  it  is  I  meane. 

The  one  of  them  flight  Adam  Bel, 
The  otiieT  Clvm  of  the  Clough*, 

The  thvrd  was  William  oi'Cloudesly, 
An  archer  good  ynough. 

Thev  were  outlawed  for  venyson, 

These  yemen  everchone ; 
They  swore  them  brethren  upon  a  day, 

To  Englyshe  wr>od  for  to  gone. 

No>v  lith  and  lysten,  gentylmen. 

That  oCmvrthe  loveth  to  here  : 
Two  of  them  were  sinele  men, 

The  third  had  a  weeded  fere. 

Wvllvam  was  the  wedded  man, 
Muche  more  than  was  hys  care  : 

He  sayde  to  hys  brethren  upen  a  day, 
To  Carleil  he  wold  fare  ; 

For  to  speke  with  fayre  Alyce  his  wife, 

And  with  hys  children  thre. 
Bv  mv  trouth,  sayde  Adam  Bel, 

Not  by  the  counsell  of  me  : 

For  if  ve  go  to  Carleil,  brother, 

And  from  thys  wylde  wode  wende, 
If  the  justice  may  you  take, 

Your  lyfe  were  at  an  ende. 
If  that  1  come  not  to-morrow,  brother, 

By  pryme  to  you  agayne, 
Truste  not  els  but  that  I  am  take, 

Or  el»t  that  I  am  slayne. 

He  took  his  leave  of  his  brethren  two, 

And  to  Carleil  he  is  gon  : 
Theyre  he  knocked  at  his  owne  windowe, 

Snortly  and  anone. 

Wher  be  you,  fayre  Alyce  my  wyfe, 

And  my  chykhen  thre  ? 
1/    titly  let  in  thine  owne  husbande, 

U'vliyam  sf  Cloudesle. 

Alls',  then  sayde  fayre  Alyce, 
,  And  SYgfrecj  wonderous  sore, 
Th\s  place  hath  ben  besette  for  you 
Thys  halfe  ycre  and  more. 

Now  am  I  here,  said  Cloudesle, 

I  wold  that  in  1  were  : 
Now  fctche  us  rocate  and  drynke  ynoughe, 

And  let  us  make  good  cherc. 

She  fetched  hym  meate  and  drynke  plentye, 

Lyke  a  true  wedded  wyfe: 
And  pleaded  hym  with  that  she  had, 

Whonie  she  loved  as  iier  lyfe. 


There  lay  an  old  wyfe  in  that  place, 

A  lytle  besyde  the  fyrc, 
Whych  Wyllyam  had  found  of  charytye 

More  than  seven  yere. 

Up  she  rose,  and  forth  she  goes, 

Evel  mote  she  spede  therefoore  ; 
For  she  had  not  set  no  fote  on  ground 

In  seven  yere  before. 

She  went  unto  the  justice-hall, 

As  fast  as  she  could  hye : 
Thys  night  is  come  unto  thys  town 

Wyllyam  of  Cloudeslye. 

Thereof  the  justice  was  full  fayne, 

And  so  was  the  sherife  also: 
Thou  shalt  not  trauaill  hither,  dame, for  nought, 

Thy  mede  thou  shalt  have  or  thou  go. 

They  gave  to  her  a  ryght  good  goune 

Of  scarlate  and  of  graine : 
She  toke  the  gyftc,  and  home  she  wente, 

And  couched  her  downe  agayne. 

They  rysed  the  towne  of  mery  Carleile 

In  all  the  haste  thev  can  ; 
And  came  thronging  to  Wyllyames  house, 

As  fast  as  they  might  gone. 

T.heyre  they  besette  that  good  yeman 

About  on  every  side : 
Wyllyam  hearde  great  noyse  of  folkes, 

That  thcytherward  they  hyed. 

Alyce  opened  a  back  wyndow, 

And  loked  all  aboute  : 
She  was  ware  of  the  justice  and  shirife  bothe, 

Wyth  a  full  great  route. 

Alas '.  treason,  cryed  Alyce, 

Ever  wo  may  thou  be ! 
Goe  into  my  chamber,  husband,  she  sayd, 

Sweet  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesle. 

He  toke  hys  sweard  and  hys  bucler, 

Hys  bow  and  hys  chyldren  thre, 
And  wente  into  hys  strongest  chamber, 

Where  he  thought  surest  to  be. 

Favre  Alyce,  lik  a  lover  true, 

Took  a  pollaxe  in  her  hande: 
He  slial  be  dead  that  here  commcth  in 

Thys  dore,  whyle  I  may  stand. 

Cloudesle  bente  a  wcl-good  bowe, 

That  was  of  trusty  tre : 
He  sinot  the  justice  on  the  brest, 

That  hys  arowe  brest  in  three. 

A  curse  on  his  harte,  said  William, 

Thys  day  thy  cote  dyd  on  ! 
If  it  had  ben  no  better  than  myne, 

It  had  gone  nere  thy  bone. 

Ytld  the,  Cloudesle,  sayd  the  justise, 
Thy  bowe  and  thy  arrows  tin:  fro. 

A  curse  on  hys  hart,  said  fair  Alyce, 
That  my  husband  concellcth  so. 


•  Gyro  cf  tbc  Clough,  means  Clem.  (Clement)  of  the  valley;  for  so  Clough  signifies  in  the  North. 


Set 
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Set  fyreon  the  house,  saide  the  sherife, 

Syth  it  wyll  no  better  be, 
And  brenne  we  therein  William,  he  saide, 

Hys  wyfe  and  chyldren  thre. 

They  fyred  the  house  in  many  a  place  ; 

The  fyre  flew  up  on  hye : 
Alas!   then  cryed  fair  Alyce, 

I  se  we  here  shall  dy. 

William  openyd  a  back  wyndow, 

That  was  in  hys  chamber  hie, 
And  wyth  shetes  let  downe  his  wvfe, 

And  eke  hys  chyldren  thre. 

Have  here  my  treasure,  sayde  William, 

My  wvfe  and  mv  chyldren  thre: 
For  Chnstes  love  do  them  no  haime, 

But  wreke  you  all  on  me. 

Wyllyara  shot  so  wonderous  well, 

1'vll  hys  arrowes  were  all  agoe, 
And  the  fyre  so  fast  upon  hvm  fell, 

That  hys  bowstryng  brent  in  two. 

The  sparkles  brent  and  fell  upon 
Good  Wyllvam  of  Cloudesle: 
Than  he  was  a  wofull  man,  and  sayde, 
.Thys  is  a  cowardes  death  to  me. 

Lever  had  I,  savde  Wvllvam, 

With  mv  sworde  in  the  route  to  renne, 
Then  here  among  myne  enemves  wode 

Thus  cruelly  10  brcn. 

He  toke  hys  sweard  and  hys  buckler, 

And  among  them  all  he  ran, 
Where  the  people  were  most  in  prece, 

He  smote  down  many  a  man. 

There  inyght  no  man  abyde  his  stroke, 

So  fersly  on  them  he  ran: 
Then  they  threw  wvndowes  and  dores  on  him, 

And  so  toke  that  good  yeman. 

There  thev  hvm  bounde  both  hande  and  fote, 

And  in  depe  dongeon  cast. 
Now,  Cloudesle,  sayd  the  hye  justice, 

Thou  shalt  be  hanged  in  hast. 

A  pay  re  of  new  gallowes,  savd  the  sherife, 

Now  shal  I  for  the  make ; 
And  the  gates  of  Carleil  shal  be  shutte, 

No  man  shall  come  in  thereat. 

Then  shall  nothelpe  Clym  of  the  Cloughe, 

Nor  yet  shall  Adam  Iiell, 
Though  they  come  with  a  thousand  mo, 

Nor  all  the  devels  in  hell. 

Early  in  the  mornynge  the  justice  uprose, 

To  the  gates  first  gan  he  gon, 
And  commaundcth  he  to  be  shut  full  close 

Light  tie  eveiychone. 

Then  went  he  to  the  markett  place, 

As  fast  as  he  could  hye ; 
A  payre  of  new  gallous  there  he  set  up 

Besyde  the  pyilorye. 

A  lyttle  boy  among  them  asked, 
What  meaneth  that  gal  Low-tree  ? 

They  sayde,  To  hang  a  good  yeaman, 
Called  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesle. 


That  lytic  bow  was  the  town*-  sw\ne-hfard, 

And  kent  lay  re  Alycea  swine: 
Oft  he  had  seene  Cloudesle  in  the  woodc, 

And  geuend  hym  there  to  dyne. 

He  went  out  att  acrevis  in  the  wall, 
And  lightly  to  the  wood  dvde  gone; 

There  met  tie  with  these  wightye  yemen 
Shortly  and  anone. 

Alas!   then  sayde  that  lvtle  boye, 

Ye  tary  here  all  to  lon^,.- ; 
Cloudesle  is  taken,  and  dampned  to  death, 

All  readye  for  to  honge. 

Alas  !   then  sayd  good  Adam  Bell, 

That  ever  we  see  thys  daye  ! 
He  had  better  with  us  have  taryed, 

So  ofte  as  yve  dyd  hym  praye. 

He  inyght  have  dwellyd  in  grene  foreste, 

Under  the  shadowes  grene, 
And  have  kept  both  hvm  and  us  in  reste, 

Out  of  trouble  and  tcene. 
Adam  bent  a  ryghte  good  bow, 

A  great  hart  sone  had  he  slayne  : 
Take  that,  chylde,  he  savde,  to  thy  dynner, 

And  bryng  me  myne  arrowe  agayne. 

Now  go  we  hence,  sayde  these  yvightye  yeomen, 

Tary  yve  no  lenger  here ; 
W  e  ihall  hym  borowe  by  God  his  grace, 

Though  we  bye  it  full  dere. 
To  Carleil  wente  these  good  yemen. 

In  a  merry  mornynge  of  Maye. — 
Here  is  a  Fyt*  of  Cloudeslye, 

And  another  is  for  to  saye. 

Part  the  Second. 

And  when  thev  came  to  merry  Carleil, 

And  in  the  mornynge  tyde, 
They  founde  the  gates  shut  them  untyll 

About  on  every  syde. 

Alas !   then  sayd  good  Adam  Bell, 

That  ever  we  yvere  made  men! 
These  gates  be  shut  so  wonderous  wel, 

We  may  not  come  here  in. 

Then  bespake  him  Clym  of  the  Clough, 

Wyth  a  yvyle  we  wyl  us  in  bryng  : 
Let  us  save  we  be  messengers, 

Streyght  come  nowe  from  our  king. 
Adam  s.iyd,  I  have  a  letter  written, 

Now  let  us  wvseiy  werke, 
We  wyl  saye  we  have  the  kynges  seals  ; 

1  hokle  the  porter  no  clerke. 
Then  Adam  Bell  bete  on  the  gate. 

With  strokes  great  and  strong ; 
The  porter  herde  such  noyse  therat, 

And  to  the  gate  he  throng. 
Who  is  there  nowe,  sayde  the  porter, 

That  maketh  all  thys  dinne  ? 
We  be  tow  messengers,  sayde  Clim  of  the  Clough, 

Be  come  ryght  from  our  kyng. 
We  have  a  letter,  sayde  Adam  Bel, 

To  the  justice  we  must  it  bryng : 
Let  us  in  our  message  to  do, 

That  we  were  agayne  to  the  kyng. 

*Part. 
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.  c  lyd  the  porter, 
Be  h  :  on  a  ire, 

thefebe  hamjed  up 
.'Called  Wylhani  of  Clouded. 

./ike  the  good  yetnanClyraoftheCloughi 

And  swore  bv  Man  fre  : 
An  ii  thai  we  stande  long  without, 
1/  k  a  thefe  honge  thou  shah  be. 

Lo!   here  we  have  the  kvnges  se..le : 

What,  lurden,  art  thou  node? 
The  porter  went  it  hud  been  -■•, 

And  lyghtly  dyd  oil  hys  hodc. 

Welcome  be  my  lordes  scale,  he  sayde  ,        ■ 

For  that  ye  shall  come  in. 
He  opened  the  gate  full  shortlye ; 

An  ■  uvl  openyng  ior  him. 

•  are  we  in,  sayde  Adam  Bell, 
of  we  are  full  fame  ; 
Bat  Christ  he  knowes,  that  harowed  hell, 

How  we  shall  a  _  ■  ,  tic. 

H^d  we  the  ke\  -,  sayd  Clim  of  die  Cloi 

Kvsfat  wc'  then  should  v. 

mi c;ht  wc  come  out  we!  yneuiih 
When  we  se  tj  me  and  nede. 

••  called  the  porter  to  eounsell, 
And-wnnge  hys  necke  in  two, 
st  him  in  a  depc  dongem, 
;  t>ke  hys  keys  hym  fro. 

am  I  porter,  sayd  Adam  Bell, 
I  rotlicr,  the  keys  are  here, 
-  :  porter  to  merrv  Carleile 
They  have  had  thys  hundred  'ere. 

And  now  wyl!  we  our  bowes  bend, 
Into  the  towne  wyll  we  5:0, 

delyuer  our  dere  brother, 
1  "hat  heih  in  rare  and  wo. 

i  they  bent  theyr  £.ood  yewe  bowes, 
And  !<  Led  theyr  stringer  were  ^ound. 
The  market!  place  in  mery  Carleile 
Tl.  '  Jtoand. 

And,  as  they  Inked  them  besyde, 

;  >ee, 
And  the  justice,  with  a  qiu  -;  ol 
Had  judged  theyr  fere  todei 

And  Cloudesle  hims*  Ife  lay  in  a  carte, 

Fast  boundjboth  fote  and  h.ind  ; 
Am'!  •  -eke, 

readyc  for  to  hange. 

The  just  ice  called  to  hym  a  ladde, 

idesles  clothes  should  h>-  have, 
To  take  the  measure  of  that  y  em  art, 
Therafier  to  make  hys  grave. 

I  have  sene  as  great  mervaile,  sayde  Cloui 

As  betweyne  thys  and  pi-yine, 
He  that  maketh  thys  grave  for  me 

Hymselfe  may  lye  therin. 

Thou  6peakest  proudli,  sayd  the  justice, 
I  mail  the  hange  with  my  bande. 

Full  well  herd  this  hisbretheTcn  two, 
There  styll  as  they  did  stande. 


Then  Cloudesle  cast  his  even  asyde, 

And  saw  hys  brethren  twr.ine 
At  a  corner  of  the  market-iik.ee, 

Rcdy  the  justice  for  to  slaine. 

I  se  comfort,  savd  Cloudesle, 

Vet  hope  I  well  to  fare, 
If  I  might  have  my  hands  at  wyll 

nyght  lytic  wolde  I  care. 

Then  bespake  good  Adam  Bell 

To  Clym  of  the  Cloogh  so  free: 
Brother,  se  ye  marke  ihe  justice  wel ; 

Lo  !  yonder  ye  may  him  see: 

And  at  the  sherife  shote  I  wyll 

Strongly  wyfh  arrc.we  kene; 
A  better  shote  in  mcrv  Carleile 

Thys  seven  ye  re  was  not  sene. 

Thev  loosed  their  arrowes  both  at  once, 

Of  no  man  had  thei  dread  ; 
The  one  hyt  the  justice,  the  other  the  shervfe. 

That  both  theyr  sides  gan  blede. 

All  men  vovded,  that  them  stode  nve, 
When  the  justice  fell  to  thegrour.de, 

And  the  ■dicrvf  fell  hym  by  ; 
Eyther  had  his  deathes  wounde. 

All  the  citizens  fast  jan  five, 

They  durst  no  lcuger  abvde : 
There  lyghtly  thev  loosed  Cloudesle, 

Where  he  with  ropes  lay  tvde. 

WvUvam  sterte  to  an  officer  of  the  towne, 

II  is  axe  fro  hys  hand  he  wronge, 
On  echo  s\-de*  he  smote  them  downe, 

Hym  thought  he  taryed  to  long. 

Wvllyam  saide  to  his  brethren  two  : 

Tins  daye  let  us  lyve  and  dej 
If  ever  you  have  nede  as  I  have  now, 

The  same  shall  you  finde  by  me. 
Th'-\  shot  so  well  in  that  tyde, 

Theyr  struiges  were  of  silke  ful  sure, 
Thai  they  kept  the  stretes  on  every  side; 

That,  batayle  did  long  endure. 
The  fought  together  as  brethren  tru, 

L\ke  hardy  men  and  bolde, 
Many  a  man  to  the  ground  they  thruc, 

And  many  a  hertc  made  colde. 

Hut  when  their  arrowes  were  all  gon, 

Men  preced  to  them  full  fast, 
They  drew  thei)  swordes  (hen  anone, 

And  theyr  bowes  from  them  cast. 

Thev  wenten  lyghtlye  on  theyr  way, 
With  swordes  and  bucklers  round: 

Bv  ib  if  ii  was  myd  of  the  day, 
In      made  mani  a  wound. 

There   was    many  a   nout-horne    in    Carleile 
bio  wen, 

And  the  l>ellcs  backward  did  ryng, 
Many  a  unman  sayde,  Alas! 

And  manv  theyr  handes  did  v.  ryng. 

The  mavrc  of  Carleile  forth  was  om, 

Wyth  hvm  a  full.great  route: 
These  yerrien  dired  him  full  sore, 

Of  their  lwea  they  «tode  in  doute. 

The 
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The  mayrc  came  armed  a  fall  great  pace, 

Witlria  pollaxc  in  hys  hande; 
Many  a  strong  man  wyth  him  was, 

There  in  that  stowre  to  stande. 
The  mavre  smot  at  Cloudesle  with  his  bil, 

Hys  bucler  he  brast  in  two, 
Full  many  a  yeman  with  great  evyll, 

Alas !  they  cryed  for  wo. 
Keepe  we  the  gates  fast,  they  bad, 

That  these  tray  tours  thereout  not  go. 
But  al  for  nought  was  that  the  wrought, 

For  so  faste  they  downe  were-  lavde, 
Tyll  they  all  thre,  that  so  manfulli  fought, 

Were  gotten  without,  abraide. 
Have  here  your  keys,  sayd  Adam  Bel, 

Myne  office  I  here  forsake, 
And  yf  you  do  by  my  counsell, 

A  new  porter  do  ye  make. 
He  threw  theyr  keys  at  theyre  heads, 

And  bade  them  well  to  thryve, 
And  all  that  letteth  any  good  yeman 

To  com  and  comfort  his  wyfe. 
Thus  be  these  good  yemen  gon  to  the  wod, 

And  lyghtly,  as  lefe  on  lynde  ; 
The  lough  and  be  mery  in  theyre  mode, 

Theyr  foes  wer  ferr  behind. 
And  when  they  came  to  the  old  Englishe  wode, 

Under  the  trusty  tre, 
There  they  found  bowes  full  good, 

And  arrowes  full  great  plentye. 
So  God  me  help,  sayd  Adam  Bell, 

And  Clym  of  the  Clough  so  fre, 
I  would  we  were  in  mery  Carleile, 

Before  that  fayre  meyne. 
They  set  them  downe,  and  made  good  chere, 

And  eateand  dranke  full  well. — 
A  Second  Fyt  of  the  wighty  yeomen  : 

Another  1  wyll  you  tell. 

Part  the  Third. 

As  they  sat  in  Englyshe  wood, 

Under  the  green-wode  tre, 
They  thought  they  heard  a  woman  wepe, 

But  her  they  mought  not  se. 
Sore  then  syghed  the  favre  Alyce  : 

That  ever  I  sawe  thys  daye ! 
For  nowe  is  my  dere  husband  slayne: 

Alas !  and  well-a-day ! 
Might  I  have  spoke  with  his  dere  brethren, 

Or  with  eyther  of  them  twayne, 
To  shew  them  what  him  befell, 

My  heart  were  out  of  payne. 
Cloudesle  walk'd  a  little  beside, 

Lookt  under  the  green-wood  linde, 
He  was  ware  of  his  wife,  and  children  thre, 

Full  wo  in  harte  and  mynde. 
Welcome,  wyfe,  then  sayd  Wyllyam, 

Under  this  trusti  tre  : 
I  wende  yesterday,  by  sweete  saynt  John, 

Thou  shoulde  me  never  have  see. 
"  Now  well  is  me  that  ve  be  here, 

My  harte  is  out  of  wo." 
Dame,  he  sayde,  be  mery  and  glad, 

And  thanke  my  brethren  two. 


Herof  to  speake,  said  Adam  Bell, 

I  wis  it  is  no  bote  : 
The  mcate  that  we  must  supp  withall, 

It  runneth  vet  fast  on  fote. 

Thru  went  they  downe  into  a  launde, 

These  noble-  archares  thre  ; 
Echc  of  them  slew  a  hart  of  greece, 

The  best  that  they  could  se. 

Have  here  the  best,  Alyce  rnv  wyfe, 

Sayde  Wyllyam  of  Cloudeslye; 
By  cause  ye  so  bouldly  stode  by  me. 

When  1  was  slayne  full  nye. 

Then  went  they  to  theyr  suppere 

Wyth  suche  nieate  as  they  had  ; 
And  thanked  God  of  tliei.-  fortune, 

They  were  both  mery  and  glad. 
And  when  thei  had  supped  well, 

Certain  wythouten  lease,     - 
Cloudesle  sayd,  We  wyll  to  our  kyng. 

To  get  us  a  charter  of  peace. 
Alyce  shal  be  at  our  sojournyng, 

In  a  nunnery  here  besyde  ; 
My  tow  sons  shall  wyth  ner  go, 

And  there  they  shall  abyde. 

Myne  eldest  son  shall  go  wyth  me; 

For  hym  have  you  no  care ; 
And  he  shall  breng  you  worde  agayn, 

How  that  we  all  do  fare. 

Thus  be  these  yemen  to  London  gone, 

As  fast  as  they  might  he*, 
Tyll  they  came  to  the  kyng's  pallace, 

Where  they  would  nedes  be. 

And  whan  they  came  to  the  kynges  courte, 

Unto  the  pallace-gate, 
Of  no  man  vvoid  they  ask  no  leave, 

But  boldly  went  in  therat. 

The  preced  prestly,  went  into  the  hall, 

Of  no  man  had  they  dreade: 
The  porter  came  after,  and  dyd  them  call, 

And  with  them  g;in  to  chyde. 

The  usher  sayde,  Yemen,  what  would  ve  l:.r  c 

I  pray  you  tell  to  me : 
You  myght  thus  make  offycers  shent : 

Good  syrs,  of  whence  be  ye  ? 

Syr,  we  be  outlawes  of  the  forest, 

Certayne  withouten  lease : 
And  hether  we  be  come  to  our  kyng, 

To  get  us  a  charter  of  peace.     *    , 

And  whan  they  came  before  the  kyng. 

As  it  was  the  lawe  of  the  lande," 
They  kneled  downe  without  lettyng, 

And  eche  held  up  his  hand. 
The  sayed,  Lord,  we  beche  the  here, 

That  ve  will  graunt  us  grace : 
For  we  have  slayne  your  fat  falow-dere 

In  many  a  sondry  place. 

What  be  your  nams,  then  said  our  kyng, 

Anone  that  you  tell  me? 
They  said,  Adam  Bell,  Clim  of  the  Clough. 

And  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesle. 

*  Hie,  hajten. 
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Be  ye  those  theves,  then  sayd  our  kyng, 

That  nun  have  tolde  of  to  me? 
Here  to  God  I  make  an  avoue, 

Ve  shall  be  hanged  all  ihre. 

Ye  shal  be  dead  without  mcrcv, 
\-  1  run  bj    se  of  this  lande. 
He  commanaeth  his  officers  every  one, 
Fa^t  on  them  to  lay  hande. 

There  they  toke  these  good  vemen, 

And  arrested  them  all  thre  : 
So  may  I  thryve,  said  Adam  Bell, 

Tins  game  iyketh  not  me. 

But,  good  lorde,  we  beseehe  you  now, 

That  yee  graunt  us  grace, 
In.-omuche  as  frele  to  you  we  comen, 

As  frele  fro  you  to  passe, 

With  such  weapons  as  we  have  here, 

Tyll  we  be  ovit  of  your  place; 
Ancf  yf  we  lyve  this  hundreth  yere, 

We  wyll  aske  you  no  grace. 

Ye  speake  proudly,  sayd  the  kynge ; 

Ye  shall  be  hanged  all  thre.' 
That  were  great  pity,  then  said  the  queue, 

If  any  grace  myght  be. 

Mv  lorde,  when  I  came  fyrst  into  this  lande 

To  be  your  wedded  wyte, 
The  fyrst  boone  that  I  wold  aske, 

Ye  wold  graunt  it  me  belyfe  : 

And  I  never  asked  none  tyll  now; 

Then,  good  lorde,  graunt  it  me. 
Now  ask  it,  madam,  said  the  kynge,  , 

And  graunted  it  shall  be. 

Then,  good  my  lord,  I  you  beseehe, 

These  yemen  graunt  ye  me. 
Madame,  ye  myght  have  asked  a  boone 

That  should  have  been  worth  them  all  three. 

Ye  myght  have  asked  towrcs  and  townes, 

Parkes  and  forests  plcnte.  ' 
But  none  soe  pleasant  to  my  pay,  shte  sayd; 

Nor  none  so  lefe  to  me. 

Madame,  sith  it  is  your  desire, 

Your  askinp  graunted  shal  he  ; 
But  I  had  lever  have  geven  you 

Good  market  townes  thre. 

The  quene  was  a  glad  woman, 

And  so  «lc,  Lord,  gramarcye  , 
I  dare  undertake  for  them 

That  true  men  they  shal  be. 

But,  good  my  lord,  speke  some  mcry  word, 

That  comfort  they  may  se. 
I  graunt  you  grace,  then  sayd  our  kyng, 

Washe,  felo^,  and  tomcate  govt. 

They  had  not  setten  but  a  whyle 

Certayne  \\  ithout  lesynge, 
There  came  messengers  out  of  the  north 

With  letters  to  our  kyng: 

And  whan  they  came  before  the  kynge, 

They  knelt  downc  on  theyr  kne; 
Sa\d,  Lord,  your  officers  grete  you  well, 

Of  CarleUe  in  the- north  cuntre. 


How  fareth  my  justice,  sayd  the  kyng, 

And  my  sherife  aho? 
Syr,  they  be  slayne,  without  leasyngc, 

And  many  an  officer  mo. 

Who  hath  them  slayne  ?  sayd  the  kyng  : 

Anone  thou  tell  to  me. 
Adam  Bell,  and  Clim  of  the  Clough, 

And  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesle. 

Alas  for  rewth  !  then  savd  our  kynge, 

Mv  hart  is  wondcrous  sore ; 
I  had  lever  than  a  thousande  pounde, 

I  had  known  of  thys  before  ; 

For  I  have  graunted  them  grace, 

And  that  forthynketh  me: 
But  had  I  knowen  al!  thys  before, 

They  had  been  hanged  all  thre. 

The  kyng  he  opened  the  letter  anone, 

Himselfe  he  read  it  thro', 
And  founde  how  these  outlawes  had  slaine 

Thre  hundred  men  and  mo 

Fyrst  the  justice,  and  the  sheryfe, 

And  the  mayre  of  Carleile  towne; 
Of  all  the  constables  and  catchipolles, 

A  lyve  were  scant  left  one. 
The  baylycs  and  the  bedyls  both, 

And  the  sergeaunte  ol  the  law, 
And  forty  fosters  of  the  fe, 

These  outlawes  had  yslaw . 

And  broke  his  parks,  and  slayne  his  dere  j 

Of  all  they  chose  the  best ; 
So  perelous  outlawes  as  they  were, 

Walked  not  by  easte  or  west. 

When  the  kyng  this  letter  had  red, 

In  harte  he  svghed  sore  : 
Take  up  the  tables  anone,  he  bad. 

For  I  may  cat  no  more. 

The  kyng  called  hys  best  archar-s, 
To  the  buttes  with  him  to  go: 

I  wyl  see  these  felowcs  shote,  he  sayd, 
In  the  north  have  wrought  this  wo. 

The  kynges  bowmen  busket  them  blyve, 

And  the  quenes  archers  also: 
So  dyd  these  thre  wyghtye  yemen  ; 

With  them  they  thought  to  go. 

There  twise  or  thrysc  they  shote  about, 

For  to  assay  theyr  hande; 
There  was  no  shote  those  yemen  shot 

That  any  prycke  *  myght  stand. 

Then  spake  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesle  : 

By  hmi  that  for  me  dyed, 
[  hold  him  never  no  good  archar, 

That  shoteth  at  buttes  so  wyde. 

"  At  what  a  butte  now  wold  ye  shote, 

I  pray  thee  tell  to  me  I" 
At  such  a  but,  syr,  he  sayd, 

As  men  use  in  my  countre. 

Wyllyam  went  into  a  fyeld, 

With  his  two  bretherene: 
There  they  set  up  two  hasell  roddes, 

Full  twenty  score  betwene. 


*  Mark. 
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I  hold  him  an  archar,  said  Cloudesle, 
That  yonder  wand  cleveth  in  two. 

Here  is  none  suche,  sayd  the  kyng, 
Nor  none  that  can  so  do. 

I  shall  assaye,  sir,  sayd  Cloudesly, 

Or  that  1  farther  go. 
Cloudesly  with  a  bearying  arowe 

Clave  the  wand  in  two. 

Thou  art  the  best  archer,  then  said  the  king, 

For  sothe,  that  ever  I  see. 
And  yet  for  your  love,  sayd  Wyllvam, 

I  wyll  do  more  mastery. 

I  have  a  sonne  is  seven  yeare  olde, 

He  is  to  me  full  deare ; 
I  wyll  hym  tye  to  a  stake ; 

All  shall  se,  that  be  here ; 

And  lay  an  apple  upon  hys  head, 

And  go  syxe  score  hym  fro, 
And  1  my  selfe  with  a  broad  arow 

Shall  cleave  the  apple  in  two. 

Now  haste  the,  then  said  the  king ; 

By  hym  that  dyed  on  a  tre, 
But  yf  thou  do  not  as  thou  hast  sayde, 

Hanged  shalt  thou  be0 

An  thou  touche  his  head  or  gowne, 

In  syght  that  men  may  se, 
By  all  the  sayntes  that  be  in  heaven, 

I  shall  hange  you  all  thre. 

That  I  have  promised,  said  Wyllyam, 

That  wyll  I  never  forsake. 
And  there  even  before  the  kyn^e 

In  the  earth  he  drove  a  stake  : 

And  bound  thereto  his  eldest  sonne, 
And  bad  hym  stand  styll  thereat ; 

And  turned  the  childes  face  him  fro, 
Because  he  should  not  sterte. 

An  apple  upon  his  head  he  set, 

And  then  his  bowe  he  bent; 
Syxe  score  paces  they  were  out  mete, 

And  thether  Cloudesle  went. 

There  he  drew  out  a  fayr  brode  arrowe, 
Hvs  bowe  was  great  and  longe ; 

He  set  that  arrowe  in  his  bowe, 
That  was  both  styffe  and  stronge. 

He  prayed  the  people  that  wer  there 

That  they  all  still  wold  stand, 
For  he  that  shoteth  for  such  a  wager 

Behoveth  a  stedfast  hand. 

Much  people  prayed  for  Cloudesle, 

That  his  lyfe  saved  myght  be; 
And  whan  he  made  him  redy  to  shote, 

There  was  many  a  weeping  ee. 

But  Cloudesle  cleft  the  apple  in  twaine, 

His  sonne  he  did  not  nee. 
Over  Gods  forbode,  sayde  the  kynge, 

That  thou  shold  shote  at  me. 

I  geve  thee  eightene  pence  a  day, 
And  my  bowe  shall  thou  ber'e. 

And  orer  all  the  north  countre 
I  make  the  chyfe  rydere. 


And  I  thyrlcne  pence  a  day,  said  the  quene, 

By  Cod  and  by  my  foy; 
Come  feche  thy  payment  when  thou  wylt, 

No  man  shall  say  the  nay. 

Wyllyam,  I  make  the  a  gentleman 

Of  clothvng,  and  of  fe : 
And  thv  two  breathrcn,  yemen  of  my  chambre. 

For  they  are  so  semelv  to  se. 
Your  sonne,  for  he  is  teudre  of  age, 

Of  my  wvne-seller  he  shall  be  : 
And  when  he  cometh  to  man's  estate, 

Shall  better  avaunced  be. 
And,  Wyllvam,  bring  to  me  your  wife, 

Me  longeth  her  sore  to  se ; 
She  shall  be  my  chefe  gentlewoman, 

To  govern  my  nurscrye. 
The  yemen  thanketh  them  courteously  : 

To  some  bishop  wyl  we  wend, 
Of  all  the  synnes,  that  we  have  done, 

To  be  assoyl'd  at  his  hand. 
So  forth  be  gone  these  good  yemen, 

As  fast  as  they  might  be; 
And  after  came  and  dwelled  with  the  kynge, 

And  dyed  good  men  all  three. 

Thus  endeth  the  lives  of  these  good  yemen. 

God  send  them  eternal  blysse  ; 
And  all  that  with  a  hand-bowe  shoteth, 

That  of  heaven  they  never  mysse.  Amen. 


§  lOG.  Song.     Willow,  willow,  willow. 

It  is  from  the  fol  lowing  stanzas  that  Shakspeare  hat 
taken  his  song  of  the  Willow  in  his  Othello,  A. 4.  s.  3. 
though  somewhat  varied,  and  applied  by  him  to  a  fe- 
male character.  He  makes  Desdemona  introduce  it 
in  this  pathetic  and  affecting  manner : 

"  My  mother  had  a  maid  call'd  Barbarie ; 
Slie  was  in  love;  and  he  she  lov'd  forsook  her, 
And  she  prov'd  mad.     She  had  a  song  of  Willow; 
An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  express'd  her  fortune : 
And  she  dyed  singing  it." 

A  poor  soule  sat  sighing  under  a  sicamore  tree, 

O  willow,  willow,  willow  ! 
With  his  hand  on  his  bosom,  his  head  on  his 
knee; 

O  willow,  willow,  willow ! 

O  willow,  willow,  willow ! 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow  shall  be  my  garland  1 

He  sighed  in  his  singing,  and  after  each  grone, 

O  willow,  &c. 
I  am  dead  to  all  pleasure,  my  true-love  is  gone ; 

O  willow,  Sec. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  &c. 

My  love  is  turned  ;  untrue  she  doth  prove : 

O  willow,  &c. 
She  renders  me  nothing  but  hate  fot  my  love. 

O  willow,  &rc. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  Sec. 

O  pitty  me  (cried  he)  ye  lovers,  each  one ; 

O  willow,  &c. 
Her  heart's  hard  as  marble,  she  rues  not  my  mone 

O  willow,  &rc. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  Sec. 

The 
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The  cold  streams  ran  by  him,   his  eyes  wept 
apace; 
O  willow,  5cc. 
The  salt  tears  toll  from  him,  which  drowned  his 
face. 
O  willow,  &C. 
Sing,  O  die  greenc  willow,  Sec. 
The  mute  birds  sat  by  him,  made  tame  by  his 
mones : 
O  willuw,  Sec. 
The  salt  tears  tell  from  him,  which  softened  the 
stones. 
O  willow,  Sec. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  Sec' 

Let  nobody  blame  me,  her  scomes  I  do  prove : 

O  willow,  &c. 
She  was  borne  to  be  faire ;  I   to  die  for  Iter 
love. 

O  willow,  Sec. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  Sec. 

0  that  beauty  should  harbour  a  heart  that's  so 

hard ! 
O  willow,  Sec. 
My  true  love  rejecting  without  all  regard. 
O  willow,  Sec. 

0  the  greene  willow,  Sec. 

Let  Lore  no  r..r;re   boost   him    in    palace    or 
bov 
O  willow,  &c". 
For  women  are  trothks,  and  flotcin  an  houre. 
O  willow,  Sec. 

O  the  greene  willow,  See. 

But  what  helps  complaining?    In  vain  I  com- 
plain : 
O  willow,  Sec. 

1  must  patiently  suffer  her  scome  and  disdaine. 
O  widow,  Sec. 

Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  Sec. 

.  ill  you  forsaken,  and  sit  down  by  me; 
i)  willow,  Sec. 
lie  that  plaines  of  his  false  love,  mine's  falser 
than  she. 
O  willow,  Sec. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  See. 

The  willow  wreath  weare  I,  since  my  love  did 
fleet; 
O  willow,  ice. 

-.and  for  lovers  forsaken  most  raeete. 
O  willow,  ice. 

•reene  willow  shall  be  my  garland! 

Part  the  Second. 

Lowe  layd  by  my  sorrow,  begot  by  disdaine, 

O  willow,  widow,  willow! 

her  too  cruell,  still,  still  I  complaine, 

O  willow,  willow,  willow! 

( )  wiilow,  willow,  willow  ! 
S;ng,  O  the  greene  willow  shall  be  my  garland ! 

O  love  too  injurious,  to  wound  my  poor  heart ! 

O  willow,  Sec. 
To  suflk-r  the  triumph,  and  joy  in  my  smart, 

O  willow,  Sec. 
^'mg,  O  the  qreenr  willow,  Sec 
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0  willow,  willow,  willow !  the  willow  garland, 
O  willow,  8cc. 

A  signe  of  her  falsenesse,  before  mc  doth  stand  : 

O  willow,  Sec. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  Sec. 

As  here  it  doth  bid  to  despaire  and  to  dye, 

O  willow,  Sec. 
So  hang  it,  friends,  ore  me  in  grave  where  I  lye 

O  willow,  Sec. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  Sec. 

In  grave  where  I  rest  mee,  hang  this  to  the  view, 

O  willow,  Sec. 
Of  all  that  doe  know  her,  to  blaze  her  untrue. 

O  willow,  &c. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  Sec. 

With  these  words  engraven,  as  epitaph  meet, 

O  willow,  Sec. 
"  Here  lyes  one  drank  poyson  for  potion  most 
sweet." 

O  willow,  Sec. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  Sec. 

Though  she  thus  unkindly  hath  scorn i  ' 

O  willow,  Sec. 
And  carelessly  smiles  at  the  sorrows 

O  willow,  Sec. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  Sec. 

1  cannot  against  her  unkindly  exclaim, 

O  willow,  Sec. 
Cause  once  well  I  lov'd  her,  and  honour' J  her 
name. 

O  willow,  &c. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  Sec. 

The  name  of  her  sounded  so  sweet  in  mine  care, 

O  willow,  Sec. 
It  rais'd  my  heart  lightly,  the  name  of  my  deare. 

O  willow,  Sec. 
Sinjr,  O  the  greene  willow,  Sec. 

As  then  'twas  my  comfort,  it  now  is  my  griefe; 

O  willow,  Sec. 
It  now  brings  me  anguish,  then  brought  me  re- 
liefe. 

O  willow,  Sec. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  Sec. 

Farewell,  faire  false-hearted:  plaints  end  with 
my  breath ! 
O  willow,  willow,  willow! 
Thou  dost  loath  me,  I  love  thee,  though  cause 
of  my  death. 
O  willow,  willow,  willow  ! 
O  %villow,  willow,  willow  ! 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow  shall  be  my  garland  ! 


§  107.   Barbara  A/lens  cruelty. 

In  Scarlet  towne,  where  I  was  borne, 

There  was  a  fair  maid  dwellin, 
Made  every  youth  crye,  Wei  awaye ! 

Her  name  was  Barbara  Allen. 

All  in  the  merrye  month  of  Maye, 
When  greene  buds  they  were  swellin, 

Young  Jemmve  Grove  on  his  death-bed  lay, 
For  love  of  Barbara  Allen. 


He 
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He  sent  his  man  unto  her  then, 

To  the  town  where  slice  was  dwellin; 

You  must  come  to  my  master  deare, 
Giff  your  name  he  Barbara  Allen. 

For  death  is  printed  on  his  face, 

And  ore  his  harte  is  stealin  : 
Then  haste  away  to  comfort  him, 

O  lovely  Barbara  Allen. 
Though  death  be  printed  on  his  face, 

And  ore  his  harte  is  stealin  : 
Yet  little  better  shall  he  bee 

For  bonny  Barbara  Allen. 

So  slowly,  slowly,  she  came  up, 
And  slowly  she  came  nye  him ; 

And  all  she  sayd,  when  there  she  came, 
Young  man,  I  think  y're  dying. 

He  turn'd  his  face  unto  her  strait, 
With  deadlye  sorrow  sighing  ; 

0  lovely  maid,  come  pity  mee, 
Ime  on  my  death-bed  lying. 

If  on  your  death-bed  you  doe  lye, 
What  needs  the  tale  you  are  tellin  ? 

1  cannot  keep  you  from  your  death ; 
FarewelL  sayd  Barbara  Allen. 

He  turned  his  face  unto  the  wall, 

As  deadly  pangs  he  fell  in : 
Adieu!  adieu!  adielitoall! 

Adieu  to  Barbara  Allen  ! 

As  she  was  walking  ore  the  fields, 

She  heard  the  bells  a  knellin ; 
And  every  stroke  did  seem  to  sayc, 

Unworthye  Barbara  Allen. 

She  turned  her  bodye  round  about, 
And  spied  the  corpse  a  coming ; 

Laye  down,  lave  down  the  corps,  she  sayd, 
That  I  may  look  upon  him. 

With  skornful  eye  she  looked  downe, 
Her  cheek  with  laughter  swelling 

Whilst  all  her  friends  cryed  out  amaine, 
Unworthy  Barbara  Allen. 

When  he  was  dead,  and  laid  in  grave, 
Her  harte  was  struck  with  sorrowe. 

O  mother,  mother,  make  mv  bed, 
For  I  shall  dye  to-morrowe. 

Hard-harted  creature,  him  to  flight, 

Who  loved  me  so  dearlye  : 
O  that  I  had  been  more  kind  to  him, 

When  he  was  ulive  and  neare  me! 

She,  on  her  death-bed  as  che  lave, 

Beg'd  to  be  buried  by  him  ; 
And  sore  repented  of  the  daye 

That  she  did  ere  denye  him. 

Farewell,  she  said,  ye  virgins  all, 

And  shun  the  fault,  I  fell  irf; 
Henceforth  take  warning  by  the  fall 

Of  cruel  Barbara  Allen." 


§  108.     The  Fioliclsome  Duke,  or  the  Tinker's 
good  Forlune. 

The  following  ballad  is  upon  the  same  subject  as  the  In- 
duction to  Shakspeare's  Taming  of  the  Sh:ew  :  whe- 


ther it  may  be  thought  to  have  *uggested  the  hint  to 
the  dramatic  poet,  or  u  not  rather  of  latei  date,  the 
reader  must  determine. 

The  story  is  told  of  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgumly ; 
and  is  thus  related  by  an  old  Liij!ii<-li  writer :  "  The 
said  Duke,  at  the  marriage  of  Eleunora,  sister  to  the 
King  of  Portugall,  at  Bmge»,  in  liandcrs,  which  was 
solemnized  in  the  deepe  of  winter;  whoa  as  by  reason 
of  unseasonable  weather  he  couli  oeitheir  hawlce  nor 
hunt,  and  was  now  tired  with  cards,  dice,  &c.and  such 
other  domestick  sports,  or  to  see  ladies  dance  ;  with 
some  of  his  courtiers,  he  would  in  the  evening  walke 
disguised  all  about  the  towue.  It  so  fortuned,  as  he 
was  walking  late  one  night,  he  found  a  country  feHow 
dead  drunke,  snorting  on  a  bulke;  he  caused  his  fol- 
lowers to  bring  him  to  his  palace,  and  there  stripping 
him  of  his  old  clothes,  and  attyriughhn  after  the  court 
fashion,  when  he  awakened,  he  and  they  were  all  ready 
to  attend  upon  lus  excellency,  and  persuade  him  that 
he  was  some  great  duke.  The  poor  fellow,  admiring 
how  he  came  there,  was  served  in  state  all  day  Ions;: 
after  supper,  he  saw  them  dance,  heard  musicke,  and 
all  the  rest  of  those  court-like  pleasures :  but  late  at 
night,  when  he  was  well  tippled,  and  again  fast  asleepe, 
they  put  on  his  old  robes,  and  so  conveyed  him  to  dis- 
place where  they  first  found  him.  Now  the  fellow  had 
not  made  them  so  good  sport  the  day  before,  as  he  did 
now,  when  he  returned  to  himself:  all  the  jest  was  to 
sec  how  he  looked  upon  it.  In  conclusion,  after  tome 
little  admiration,  the  poor  man  told  his  friends  he  had 
seen  a  vision ;  constantly  believed  it ;  would  not  other- 
wise be  persuaded,  and  so  the  jest  ended."  Burton** 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  pt.  1.  sect.  2.  memb.  4.  2d 
ed.  1624,  fol. 

Now  as  fame  does  report,  a  young  duke  keeps 
a  court, 
One  that  pleases  his  fancy  with  frolicksome  sport: 
But  among  all  the  rest,  here  is  one  I  protest, 
Which  will  make  you  to  smile  when  you  heat 

the  true  jest. 
A  poor  tinker  he  found  lyingdrunkon  theground. 
As  secure  in  a  sleep  as  if  laid  in  a  swound. 

The  duke  said  to  his  men,  William,  Richard, 

and  Ben, 
Take  him  home  to  my  palace,  we'll  sport  with 

him  then. 
O'er  a  horse  he  was  laid,  and  with  care  soon 

convey'd 
To  the  palace,  although  he  was  poorly  arrayd  : 
Then  they  stript  ofT  his  clothes,  both  his  snirt, 

shoes,  and  hose, 
And  they  put  him  to  bed  for  to  take  his  repose 

Having  pull'doffhis  shirt,  which  was  all  overdirt. 
They  did  give  him  clean  Holland,  which  was- 

no  great  hurt : 
On  a  bed  of  soft  down,  like  a  lord  of  renown, 
They  did  lay  him  to  sleep  the  drink  out  of  his 

crown . 
In  the  morning  when  day,  then  admiring  he  lay, 
For  to  see  the  rich  chamber  both  gaudy  and  gay. 

Nowhelaysomethinglate,  inhis  rich  bed  of  state, 
Till  at  last  knights  and  squires  they  on  him  did 

wait, 
And  the  chamberlain  bare  then  did  likewise  de- 
clare, 
He  desired  to  know  what  apparel  he'd  wear': 
The  poor  tinker  amaz'd,  on  the  gentleman  gaz'd, 
And  admired  how  he  to  his  honor  was  rais'd." 

Though 
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Though  he  seem'd  something  mute,  yet  he 
chose  a  rich  suit, 

■\\Tiich  he  straitways  put  on  without  longer  dis- 
pute; 

With  a  star  on  each  side, which  the  tinker  oft  eyed , 

And  it  seem'd  for  toswell  him  no  little  with  pride ; 

For  he  said  to  himself,  'Where  is  Joan  my  s\\  eel 
wife  ? 

Sure  she  never  did  see  me  so  fine  in  her  life. 

From  a  convenient  place  the  right  duke  his  good 

grace 
Did  observe  his  behaviour  in  every  case. 
To  a  garden  of  state  on  the  tinker  they  wait, 
Trumpets  sounding  before  him  ;  thought  he, 

This  is  great : 
Where  an  hour  ortwo  pleasant  walks  he  did  view, 
With  commanders  and  squires  in  scarlet  and  blue. 

A  fine  dinner  was  drest,  both  for  him  and  his 

guests; 
He  was  placed  at  the  table  above  all  the  rest, 
In  a  rich  chair  or  bed,  lined  with  fine  crimson 

red, 
With  a  rich  golden  canopy  over  his  head  : 
As  he  sat  at  his  meat  the  music  play'd  sweet, 
With  the  choicest  of  singing,  hisjoys  to  complete. 

While  the  tinker  did  dine,  he  had  plenty  of  wine, 
Rich  canary  and  sherry,  and  tent  superfine. 
Like  a  right  honest  soul,  faith,  betook  offhisbowl, 
Till  at  last  he  began  for  to  tumble  and  roll 
From  his  chair  to  the  floor,  where  he  sleeping 

did  snore, 
Being  seven  times  drunker  than  ever  before. 

Then  the  duke  did  ordaine,  they  should  strip  him 

amain, 
And  restore  him  his  old  leather  garments  again : 
'Twos  a  point  next  the  worst,  yet  perforin  it 

they  must, 
And  thev  carried  him  straight  where  they  found 

him  at  first; 
Then  he  slept  all  the  night,  as  indeed  well  he 

might; 
But  when  he  did  waken  his  joys  took  their  flight. 

For  his  glory  to  him  so  pleasant  did  seem, 
That  he  thought  it  to  be  but  a  mere  golden  dream  ; 
Till  at  length  he  was  brought  to  the  duke,  where 

he  sought 
For  a  pardon,  as  fearing  he'd  set  him  at  nought ; 
But  hi--  highness  he  said,  Thou'rt  a  jolly  bold 

blade, 
Such  a  frolic  before  I  think  never  was  play'd. 

Then  his  highness  bespoke  him  a  new  suit  and 

cloke, 
Which  h<-  gave  for  the  sake  of  this  frolicksome 

joke; 
Nay,  ^nd  five  hundred  pound,  with  ten  acres  ol 

ground  : 
Thou  shalt  never,  iaid  he,  range  the  counteries 

round, 
Crying  Old  brass  to  mend,  for  I'll  be  thy  good 

friend, 
Nay,  and  Joan  tliy  sweet  wife  shall  my  duchess 

attend. 


Then  the  tinker  replied,  What !  must  Joan,  my 
sweet  bride, 

Be  a  lady,  in  chariots  of  pleasure  to  ride? 

Must  we  have  gold  and  land  ev'ry  day  at  com- 
mand ? 

Then  I  shall  be  a  squire  t  well  understand: 

Well,  I  thank  \our  good  grace,  and  your  love  I 
embrace ; 

I  was  never  before  in  so  happy  a  case. 


§  lOQ.  Song.    Death's  final  Conquest. 

These  fine  moral  stanzas  were  originally  intended  for  a 
rolpmn  funeral  song  in  a  play  of  James  Shirlev's  in- 
titled,  The  Contention  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses.  Shirley 
flourished  as  a  dramatic  writer  early  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  hut  he  outlived  the  Restoration.  His  death 
happened  Oct.  03,  1666,  act.  72.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  a  favorite  song  with  King  Charles  II. 

The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things; 
There  is  no  armor  against  fate: 

Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings  : 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field, 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield, 
They  tame  but  one  another  still. 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fate, 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath, 
Whten  thev,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow ; 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds  : 
Upon  death's  purple  altar  now 

See  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds. 
All  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb: 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom,  in  the  dust. 


§110.    Song.     Smollett. 

To  fix  her,  'twere  a  task  as  vain 
To  count  the  April  drops  of  rain, 
To  sow  in  Afric's  barren  soil, 
Or  tempests  hold  within  a  toil. 

I  know  it,  friend,  she's  light  as  air. 
False  as  the  fowler's  artful  snare. 
Inconstant  as  the  passing  wind, 
As  winter's  dreary  frost  unkind. 

She's  such  a  miser  too  in  love, 
Ilsjeys  she'll  neither  share  nor  prove; 
Though  hundreds  of  gallants  await 
From  her  victorious  eyes  their  fate. 

Blushing  at  such  inglorious  reign, 
I  sometimes  strive  to  break  my  chain; 
My  reason  summon  to  my  aid, 
Resolve  no  more  to  be  betray' d- 


Ah, 
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Ah,  friend!  'tis  but  a  short-liv'd  trance, 
Dispell' d  by  one  enchanting  glance  ; 
She  need  but  look,  and  I  confess 
Those  looks  completely  curse  or  bles-. 
So  soft,  so  elegant,  so  fair, 
Sure  something  more  than  human's  there : 
I  must  submit,  for  strife  is  vain  ; 
'Twas  destiny  that  forg'd  the  chain. 


§  111.  Song.  Gilderoy. 
He  was  a  famous  robber,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  l"th  century;  if  we  may  credit  the  histories  and 
story-books  of  highwaymen,  which  relate  many  im- 
probable feats  of  him,  as  his  nibbing  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, Oliver  Cromwell,  &e.  Hut  these  stories  have  pro- 
bably no  other  audiority  than  the  record*  of  Grub- 
street. 

Gilderoy  was  a  bonnie  boy, 

Had  roses  tull  his  shoone, 
Hi"  stockings  were  of  silken  soy, 

Wi'  garters  hanging  doune : 
It  was,  I  weene,  a  comelie  sight, 

To  see  sae  trim  a  boy  ; 
He  was  my  joy  and  heart's  delight, 

My  handsome  Gilderoy. 
Oh !  sike  twe  charming  een  he  had, 

A  breath  as  sweet  as  rose  ; 
He  never  ware  a  Highland  plaid, 

But  co«tlv  silken  clothes. 
He  gain'd  the  luve  of  ladies  gay, 

Nane  eir  tull  him  was  coy, 
Ah !  wae  is  mee  !  I  mourn  the  day, 

For  my  dear  Gilderoy. 
My  Gilderoy  and  I  were  born 

Baith  in  one  toun  together ; 
We  scant  were  seven  year-  beforn 

We  gan  to  luve  each  other ; 
Our  daddies  and  our  mammies  thay 

Were  fill'd  wi'  mickle  joy, 
To  think  upon  the  bridal  day 

'Twixt  me  and  Gilderoy. 
For  Gilderoy,  that  hive  of  mine. 

Gude  faith,  I  freely  bought 
A  wedding  sark  of  Holland  tine 

Wi'  silken  flowers  wrought : 
And  he  gied  me  a  wedding-ring, 

Which  I  receiv'd  with  joy, 
Nae  lad  nor  lassie  eir  could  sing 

Like  me  and  Gilderoy. 
Wi'  mickle  joy  we  spent  our  prime, 

Till  we  were  baith  sixteen, 
And  aft  we  past  the  langsome  time 

Among  the  leaves  sae  gr«en  : 
Aft  on  the  banks  we'd  sit  us  thair, 

And  sweetly  kiss  and  toy; 
Wi'  garlands  gay  wad  deck  my  hair 

My  handsome  Gilderoy. 
Oh  !  that  he  still  had  been  content 

Wi'  me  to  lead  his  life ; 
But,  ah  !  his  manfu'  heart  was  bent 

To  stir  in  feats  of  strife  ! 
And  he  in  many  a  venturous  deed 

His  courage  bauld  wad  try ; 
And  now  this  gars  mine  heart  to  bleed 

For  my  dear  Gild«oy. 


And  when  of  me  his  leave  he  tuik, 

The  tears  they  wet  mine  ee  ; 
I  gave  tull  him  a  parting  luik, 

l<  Mv  benison  gang  wi'  thee  ! 
God  speed  thee  weil,  mine  ain  dear  heart, 

For  gane  is  all  my  joy  ; 
Mv  heart  is  rent,  Mth  we  maun  part, 

My  handsome  Gilderoy !" 

Mv  Gilderoy,  baith  far  and  n«ar, 

\Vas  fear'd  in  ev'ry  toun, 
And  bauldly  bare  away  the  gear 

Of  many  a  lawland  loun : 
Nane  eir  durst  meet  him  man  to  man, 

He  was  sae  brave  a  boy ; 
At  length  wi'  numbers  he  was  tane, 

My  winsome  Gilderoy. 

Wae  worth  the  loun  that  made  the  law?, 

To  hang  a  man  for  gear, 
To  reave  of  life  for  ox  or  ass, 

For  sheep,  or  horse,  or  mare  : 
Had  not  their  laws  been  made  sae  strick, 

I  neir  had  lost  mv  joy; 
Wi'  sorrow  neir  had  wat  my  cheek 

For  my  dear  Gilderoy. 

Giff  Gilderoy  had  done  amisse, 

Hemonght  hae  banisht  been; 
Ah,  what  fair  cruelty  is  this, 

To  hang  sike  handsome  men! 
To  hang  the  flower  o'  Scottish  land, 

Sae  sweet  and  fair  a  bov; 
Nae  lady  had  so  white  a  hand 

As  thee,  my  Gilderoy. 

Of  Gilderoy  sae  fraid  they  were, 

They  bound  him  mickle  strong, 
Tull  Fdenburrow  they  led  him  thair, 

And  on  a  gallows  hung  : 
They  hung  him  high  aboon  the  rest, 

He  was  so  trim  a  boy  : 
Thair  dyed  the  youth  whom  I  lued  best, 

My  handsome  Gilderoy. 

Thus  having  yielded  up  his  breath, 

I  bare  his  corpse  away ; 
Wi  tears,  that  trickled  for  his  death, 

I  washt  his  comelye  clay  ; 
And  siker  in  a  grave  sae  deep 

1  laid  the  dear-lued  bov, 
And  now  for  evir  maun  1  weep 

My  winsome  Gilderoy. 


S  1 12.    Song.     Bryan   and  Pcreene,   a    Jfre?f- 
Indian  Ballad,  founded  on  a  real  Fact  that 
happened  in  the  Inland  of  St.  Christopher'*. 
Grainger- 

The  north-east  wind  did  briskly  blow, 

The  ship  was  safely  moor'd ; 
Young  Brvan  thought  the  boat's  crew  slow, 

And  so  leap'd  overboard. 

Pereene,  the  pride  of  Indian  d3ines, 

His  heart  long  held  in  thrall ; 
And  whoso  his  impatience  blames, 

I  wot,  ne'er  lov'd  at  all. 

A  long 
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A  long  long  year,  one  month  and  dav, 

He  dwelt  on  English  land; 
Nor  once  in  thought  or  deed  would  stray, 

Though  ladies  sought  his  hand. 

For  Bryan  he  was  tall  and  strong, 
Right  btythesoine  roll'd  his  en  ; 

Sweet  was  his  voice  whene'er  he  sung: 
He  scant  had  twenty  seen. 

But  who  the  countless  charms  can  draw, 

That  graced  his  mistress  true? 
Such  charms  the  old  world  seldom  saw, 

Nor  oft,  I  ween,  the  new  : 

Her  raven  hair  plays  round  her  neck, 

Like  tendrils  of  the  vine  ; 
Her  cheeks  red  dewy  rose-buds  deck, 

Her  eyes  like  diamonds  shine. 

Soon  as  his  well-known  ship  she  spied, 

She  cast  her  weeds  away; 
And  to  the  palmy  shore  she  hied, 

All  in  her  best  array. 

In  sea-green  silk  so  neatly  clad 

She  there  impatient  stood ; 
The  crew  with  wonder  saw  the  lad 

Repel  the  foaming  flood. 

Her  hands  a  handkerchief  display'd, 

Which  he  at  parting  gave; 
Well  pleas'd  the  token  he  survey 'd, 

And  manlier  beat  the  wave. 

Her  fair  companions  one  and  all 

Rejoicing  crowd  the  strand; 
For  now  her  lover  swam  in  call, 

And  almost  touch'd  the  land. 

Then  through  the  white  surf  did  she  haste, 

To  cla^p  her  lovely  swain  ; 
When,  ah!  a  shark  bit  through  his  waist: 

His  heart's  blood  dyed  the  main; 

He  shriek 'd!  his  half  sprang  from  the  wave; 

Streaming  with  purple  gore; 
.And  soon  it  found  a  living  grave, 

And,  ah  !  was  seen  no  more. 

Now  haste,  now  haste,  ye  maids,  I  pray, 

Fetch  -water  from  the  spring  : 
She  falls,  she  swoons,  she  dies  away, 

And  soon  her  knell  they  ring. 

Now  each  May-morning  round  her  tomb, 

Ye  fair,  fresh  flowrets  strew ; 
So  may  your  lovers  scape  his  doom, 

Her  helpless  fate  scape  you  ! 


§  113.  Song.    Gentle  river,  gentle  river:  trans- 
lated from  the  Spanish.  Percy. 

Although  the  English  are  remarkable  for  the  number 
arid  variety  of  thtir  ancient  ballads,  and  retain  perhaps 
a  gTeater  fondnesa  for  these  old  simple  rhapsodies  of 
th<;Lr  ancestor;  than  most  other  nations,  they  are  not 
the  only  people  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
competitions  of  this  kind.  The  Spaniard*  have  great 
multitudes  of  them,  many  of  which  are  of  the  highest 
merit.  They  call  them  in  their  language  Romances. 
Most  of  them  relate  to  their  conflicts  with  the  Moors, 
and  display  a  spirit  of  gallantry  peculiar  to  that  ro- 
mantic pecprfe.    The  two  following  are  specimens. 


Gextlf.  river,  gentle  river, 

Lo,  thy  streams  are  stain'd  with  gore ; 
Many  a  brave  and  noble  captain 

Floats  along  thy  willow'a  shore. 

All  beside  thy  limpid  waters. 

All  beside  thy  sand  so  bright, 
Moorisli  chiefs,  and  Christian  warriors, 

Join'd  in  tierce  and  mortal  fight. 

Lords  and  dukes,  and  noble  princes, 

On  thy  fatal  banks  were  slain  : 
Fatal  banks,  that  gave  to  slaughter 

All  the  pride  and  flow'r  of  Spain  ! 

There  the  hero,  brave  Alonzo, 

Full  of  wounds  and  glory  died ; 
There  the  fearlesss  Urdiales 

Fell  a  victim  by  his  side. 

Lo!  where  yonder  Don  Saavedra 

Through  their  sepjadrons  slow  retires  ; 

Proud  Seville  his  native  city, 
Proud  Seville  his  worth  admires. 

Close  behind,  a  renegado 

Loudly  shouts,  with  taunting  cry  : 

Yield  thee,  yield  thee,  Don  Saavedra! 
Dost  thou  from  the  battle  fly? 

Well  I  know  thee,  haughty  Christian, 

Long  I  liv'd  beneath  thy  roof ; 
Oft  I've  in  the  lists  of  glory 

Seen  thee  win  the  prize  of  proof. 

Well  I  know  thy  aged  parents, 
Well  thy  blooming  bride  1  know; 

Seven  years  I  was  thy  captive, 
Seven  years  of  pain  and  woe. 

May  our  Prophet  grant  my  wishes, 
Haughty  chief,  thou  shalt  be  mine : 

Thou  shalt  drink  that  cup  of  sorrow 
Which  I  drank  when  I  was  thine. 

Like  a  lion  turns  the  warrior, 

Back  he  sends  an  angry  glare  : 
Whizzing  came  the  Moorish  javelin, 

Vainly  whizzing  through  the  air 

Back  the  hero  full  of  fury 

Sent  a  deep  and  mortal  wound: 
Instant  sunk  the  renegado 

Mute  and  lifeless  on  the  ground. 

With  a  thousand  Moors  surrounded, 

Brave  Saavedra  stands  at  bay : 
Wearied  out,  but  never  daunted. 

Cold  at  length  the  warrior  lay. 

Near  him  fighting,  great  Alonzo 

Stout  resists  the  paynim  bands ; 
From  his  ilaughter'd  steed  dismounted, 

Firm  intrench'd  behind  him  stands. 

Furious  press  the  hostile  squadron, 

Furious  he  repels  their  rage. 
Loss  of  blood  at  length  enfeebles : 

Who  can  war  with  thousands  wage  ? 

Where  yon  rock  the  plain  o'ershadows, 

Close  beneath  its  foot  retir'd, 
Fainting  sunk  the  bleeding  hero, 

And  without  a  groan  expir'd. 

§  114.  Akanzv 
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§  114.     Alcanzor  and  Zaida,  a  Moorish  7 
imitated  from  the  Spanish.       Plrcv. 
Softly  blow  the  evening  breezes, 

Softly  fall  the  'lews  of  night; 
Yonder  walks  the  Moor  Alcanzor, 

Shunning  ev'ry  glare  of  light. 
In  von  palace  lives  fair  Zaida, 

Whom  he  loves  with  flame  so  pure : 
Loveliest  she  of  Moorish  ladies, 

He  a  young  and  noble  Moor. 
Waiting  for  th'  appointed  minute, 

Oft  he  pares  to  and  fro : 
Stopping  now,  now  nu>\  ing  forward--, 

Sometimes  quick,  and  sometimes  slow. 
Hope  and  fear  alternate  tease  him, 

Oft  he  sighs  with  heartfelt  care. 
See,  fond  youth,  to  yonder  window 

Softly  steps  the  tim'rous  fair. 
Lovely  seems  the  moon's  fair  lustre 

To  the  lost  benighted  swain, 
When  all  silvery  bright  she  rises, 

Gilding  mountain,  grove,  and  plain. 
Lovely  seems  the  sun's  full  glory 

To  the  fainting  seaman's  eyes, 
When,  some  horrid  storm  dispersing, 

O'er  the  wave  his  radiance  rlies. 
But  a  thousand  times  more  lovely 

To  her  longing  lover's  sight, 
Steals  half-seen  the  beauteous  maiden 

Through  the  glimmerings  of  the  night. 
Tip-toe  stands  the  anxious  lover, 

Whispering  forth  a  gentle  sigh  : 
Alia*  keep  thee.  Lovely  lady! 

Tell  me,  am  1  doom'd  to  die? 
Is  it  true,  the  dreadful  story 

Which  thy  damsel  tells  my  page, 
That,  sedue'd  bv  sordid  riches, 

Thou  wilt  sell  thy  bloom  to  age? 
An  old  lord  from  Antiquera 

Thy  stern  father  brings  along ; 
But  canst  thou,  inconstant  Zaida, 

Thus  consent  my  love  to  wrong? 
If 'tis  true,  now  plainly  tell  me, 

Nor  thus  triHe  with  my  woes; 
Hide  not  then  from  me  the  secret 

Which  the  world  so  clearly  knows. 
Deeply  sigh' d  the  conscious  maiden, 

While  the  pearly  tears  descend  ; 
Ah!  my  lord,  too  true  the  story: 

Here  our  tender  loves  must  end. 
Our  fond  friendship  is  discover'd, 

Well  are  known  our  mutual  \ows, 
Ail  my  friends  are  full  of  fury; 

Storms  of  passion  shake  the  house. 
Threats,  reproaches,  fears,  surround  me; 

My  stern  father  breaks  my  heart; 
Alia  knows  how  dear  it  costs  me, 

Gen'rous  youth,  from  thee  to  part. 
Ancient  wounds  of  hostile  fury 

Long  have  rent  our  house  arid  thine ; 
Why  then  did  thy  shining  merit 

Win  this  tender  heart  of  mine? 

*  Alia  is  the 


Well  thou  lurovr'st  how  dear  I  lov'd  thee, 

Spite  of  all  their  hateful  pride, 
Though  1  fear'd  my  haughty  father 

Ne'er  would  let  me  be  thy  bride. 

Well  thou  knovv'st  what  cruel  eludings 
Ofl  I've  from  my  mother  borne, 

What  I've  suffer' d  here  to  meet  thee 
Still  at  eve  and  early  morn. 

1  no  longer  may  resist  them; 

All  to  force  my  hand  combine  j 
And  to-morrow  to  thy  rival 

Tins  weak  frame  1  must  resign. 

Vet  think  not  thy  faithful  Zaida 
Can  survive  so  great  a  wrong; 

Well  my  breaking  heart  assures  me 
That  my  woes  will  not  be  long. 

Farewell  then,  my'dcar  Alcanzor! 

Farewell  too  my  life  with  thee ! 
Take  this  scarf,  a  parting  token  ; 

When  thou  wear'st  it,  think  on  me. 

Soon,  lov'd  youth,  some  worthier  maiden 
Shall  reward  thy  gen'rous  truth; 

Sometimes  tell  her  how  thy  Zaida 
Died  for  thee  in  prime  of  youth. 

To  him,  all  amaz'd,  confounded, 
Thus  she  did  her  woes  impart : 

Deep  he  sigh'd  ;   then  cried,  O  Zaida, 

Do  not,  do  not  break  my  heart! 
Canst  thou  think  I  thus  will  lose  thee? 

Canst  thou  hold,  my  love  so  small  ? 
No  !   a  thousand  times  I'll  perish! 

My  curst  rival  loo  shall  fall. 
Canst  thou,  wilt  thou,  yield  thus  to  thorn? 

O  break  forth,  and  fly  to  me! 
This  fond  heart  shall  bleed  to  save  thee, 

These  fond  arms  shall  shelter  thee. 
'Tis  in  vain,  in  vain,  Alcanzor;     .  . 

Spies  surround  me,  bars  secure: 
Scarce  I  steal  this  last  dear  moment, 

While  my  damsel  keeps  the  door. 
Hark.  1  hi  ar  my  father  storming! 

Hark,  1  hear  my  mother  chide! 
I  must  go;  farewell  for  ever! 

Gracious  Alia  be  thy  guide! 


§    113.  King  Edward  IF.  and  (he  Tanner  cj 
Tamicorth. 

I>f  summer  time  when  leaves  grow  greene, 

And  blossoms  bedecke  the  tree, 
King  Edward  wolde  a  hunting  ryde, 

Somme  pastime  for  to  see. 
With  hawke  and  hounde  he  made  him  bowne, 

With  home,  and  eke  with  bowe; 
To  Drayton  Basset  he  took  his  waye, 

With  all  hisdordes  arowe. 
And  he  had  ridden  ore  dale  and  downe 

By  eight  o'clocke  in  the  day, 
When  he  was  ware  of  a  bold  tanner, 

Come  ryding-along  the  waye. 

Mahpffli: :an  r>wne  of  God. 
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A  favrc  ru^et  coat  the  tanner  had  on 

Fast  buttoned  under  his  chin; 
And  under  him  a  sood  cow-hide, 

And  a  m&ir  of  four  shilling. 

N   we  stand  you  still,  my  good  lordes  all, 

Under  the  .ireenc  wocd  spr.ive, 
And  1  mil  v.  ci.de  to  yonder  feliowe, 

To  wed  what  he  will  saye* 

God  speede,  God  speede  thee,  said  our  king. 

Thou  art  welcome,  sir,  savde  hee. 
The  readyest  wave  to  Drayton  Basset 

1  praye  thee  to  shewe  to  mee. 

To  Dravton  Basset  wouldst  thou  goe, 
Fro  the  place  where  thou  dost  stand, 

The  next  pavre  of  gallowes  thou  comest  unto, 
Turn  in  upon  thy  right  hand. 

That  is  an  unready  waye,  sayd  the  king, 

Thou  doest  but  jest,  I  see  : 
Now  shewc  me  out  the  nearest  wave, 

And  I  pray  thee  wend  with  mee. 

A  wive  with  a  vengeance!  quoth  the  tanner, 

I  hold  thee  out  of  thy  win : 
Ali  daye  have  I  ridden  on  Brocke  my  mare, 

And  I  am  fasting  yen. 
Go  with  me  downe  to  Drayton  Basset, 

Nodavnties  we  will  spare  : 
All  dave'shalt  thou  eate  and  drink  of  the  best, 

And  I  will  paye  thy  fare. 

Gramercve  for  nothing,  the  tanner  replyde, 

Thou  payest  no  fare  of  mine  : 
I  trow  I've  more  nobles  in  my  purse, 

Than  thou  hast  pence  in  thine. 
God  Aft  thee  joy  of  them,  sayd  the  king, 

And  send  them  well  to  priefe. 
The  tanner  wolde  faine  h'-ivebeen  away, 

For  he  weende  he  had  beene  a  thiefe. 

What  art  thou,  he  sayde,  thou  fine  feliowe? 

Of  thee  I'm  in  greate  feare  ; 
For  the  cloathes  thou  wcarest  upon  thy  hacke 

Might  beseeme  a  lord  to  weare. 

I  never  stole  them,  quoth  our  king, 

I  tell  you,  sir,  by  the  roode. 
Then  thou  plavest  as  many  an  unthrift  doth, 

And  standeth  in  midds  of  thy  goode. 

"What  tydings  heare  you,  sayd  the  kynge, 

As  vou  ryde  far  and  neare  ? 
I  hear-no  tydings,  sir,  by  the  masse, 

But  that  cow-hides  are  deare. 

Cowe-hides!     cowe-hidesl     what    things    a 
those? 

I  man  ell  what  they  bee? 
What,  art  thou  a  foofe?  the  tanner  reply'd; 

I  carry  one  under  mee. 
What  craftsman  art  thou?  said  the  king; 

I  prav  thee  tell  me  trowe. 
I  am  a  barker*,  sir,  by  trade; 

Now  tell  me  what  art  thou? 
I  am  a  poore  courtier,  sir,  quoth  he, 

That  am  forth  of  sen  ice  worne; 
And  fain  I  wolde  thy  premise  bee, 

Thy  cunninge  for  to  learne. 


Mime.  hca%cn  forfend,  the  tanner  replyde, 

That  thou  my  premise  were  : 
Thou  woldst  'pend  more  good  than  I  shold  winn, 

Bv  fortye  shilling  a  yen.. 

Yet  one  thinge  wold  T,  sayd  our  king, 

If  thou  wilt  not  teemc  strange; 
Thoughe  my  horse  be  better  than  thy  mare, 

Yet  with  thee  I  faine  wold  change. 

Whv  if  with  me  thou  faine  wilt  change, 

As  change  full  well  mave  wee, 
Bv  the  faith  of  my  bodye,  thou  proude  feliowe, 

I  will  have  some  boot  of  thee. 

That  were  against  reason,  sayd  the  king, 

I  sweare,  so  mote  I  thee : 
My  horse  is  better  than  thy  mare, 

And  that  thou  well  mayst  see. 

Yea,  sir,  but  Brocke  is  gentle  and  mild, 

And  softly  she  will  fare: 
Thy  horse  is  unrulye  and  wild,  I  wiss; 

Aye  skipping  here  and  theare. 

What  bnote  wilt  thou  have?  our  king  replied  , 

Now  tell  me  in  this  stounde. 
Noe  pence,  nor  half-pence,  by  my  faye, 

But  a  noble  in  gola  so  roundc. 


Here's  twenty  groates  of  white  moneye, 

Sith  thou  wilt  have  it  of  mee. 
I  would  have  sworne  now,  quoth  the  tanner, 

Thou  hadst  not  had  one  pennie. 

But  since  we  two  have  made  a  change, 

A  change  we  must  abide ; 
Although  thou  hast  gotten  Brocke  my  mare, 

Thou  gettest  not  my  cowe-hide. 

I  will  not  have  it,  sayde  the  kynge,  • 

I  sweare,  so  mote  I  thee ; 
Thv  foule  cowe-hide  I  would  not  beare, 

If  thou  woldst  give  it  mee. 

The  tanner  he  took  his  good  cowe-hide. 

That  of  the  cowe  was  hilt ; 
And  threwe  it  upon  the  king's  saddelle, 

That  was  so  fayrely  gilte. 

Now  help  me  up,  thou  fine  feliowe, 

'Tis  time  that  I  were  pone ; 
When  I  come  home  to  Gyllian  my  wife, 

She'll  say  I'm  a  gentilmon. 

The  kinge  he  took  him  bv  the  legge ; 

The  tanner  a  f***  let  tall. 
Now  marrye,  good  feliowe,  said  the  kinge, 

Thy  courtesye  is  but  small. 
When  the  tanner  he  wm  in  the  king's  saddelle, 

And  his  foote  in  the  stirrup  was, 
He  marvelled  greatlyein  his  minde. 

Whether  it  were  golde  or  brass. 
But  when  his  steede  saw  the  cowi-taile  wagge, 

And  eke  the  black  cowe-horne, 
He  stamped,  and  stared,  and  awaye  he  ranne, 

As  the  devill  had  him  borne. 
The  tanner  he  pull'd,  the  tanner  he  sweat, 

And  held  by  the  pummil  fast ; 
At  length  the  tanner  came  tumbling  downe: 
1      His  necke  he  had  wclUnye  bnst. 

D*sWinb»rk.  

Take 
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Take  thy  horse  again  with  a  vengeance,  he  sayd, 

With  mee  he  shall  not  byde. — 
"  My  horse  would  have  borne  thee  well  enoughe, 

But  he  knewc  not  of  thy  cowe-hide : 
Yet  if  againe  thou  faine  woldst  change, 

As  change  full  well  may  wee, 
By  the  faith  of  thy  bodye,  thou  jolly  tanner, 

I  will  have  some  boote  of  thee." 

What  boote  wilt  thou  have,  the  tanner  reply'd, 

Nowe  tell  me  in  this  stounde? 
Noe  pence,  nor  half-pence,  sir,  by  my  faye, 

But  I  will  have  twentye  pounde. 
Here's  twenty  groates  out  of  my  purse  ; 

And  twentye  1  have  of  thine : 
And  I  have  one  more,  which  we  will  spend 

Together  at  the  Vine. 
The.  kinge  set  a  bugle  home  to  his  mouthe, 

And  blewe  bothe  loude  and  shrille ; 
And  soone  came  lords,  and  soone  came  knights, 

Fast  ryding  over  the  hille. 
Nowe,  out  alas !  the  tanner  he  crvde, 

That  ever  I  sawe  this  daye  ! 
Thou  art  a  strong  thefe,  von  come  thy  fellowes 

Will  beare  my  cowe-lnde  away. 
They  are  no  thieves,  the  king  replyde, 

I  sweare,  so  mote  I  thee : 
But  they  are  the  lord1:  of  the  north  countrey, 

Here  come  to  hunt  with  mee. 
And  soone  before  our  king  they  came, 
'  And  knelt  downe  on  the  grounde  : 
Then  might  the  tanner  have  b^iMve  awaye, 

He  had  lever  than  twentye  pounde 
A  coller,  a  coller,  here,  sayd  the  kinge, 

A  coller,  he  loud  did  crye. 
Then  woulde  he  lever  than  twentye  pounde 

He  had  not  been  so  nighe, 
A  coller,  a  coller,  the  tannci  he  sayd, 

I  trovve  it  will  breede  sorrowe  : 
After  a  coller  comes  a  halter, 

And  1  shall  be  hanged  to-morrowe. 
Away  with  thy  feare,  thou  jolly  tanner; 

For  the  sport  thou  hast  shewn  to  mee, 
I  wote  noe  halter  thou  shalt  weare, 

But  thou  shalt  have  a  knight's  fee. 
For  Plumpton  parke  I  will  give  thee, 

With  tenements  faire  beside, 
Tis  worth  three  hundred  markes  by  the  yeare, 

To  maintain  thy  good  cowe-hide." 
Gramercye,  my  liege,  the  tanner  replyde, 

For  the  favour  thou  hast  me  showne  ; 
If  ever  thou  comest  to  merry  Tamworth, 

Neates  leather  shall  clout  thy  shoen. 


§  ll6.  Lady  Ann  Bothwells  Lament.  A 
Scottish  Song. 

The  subject  of  this  pathetic  ballad  is,  A  lady  of  quality, 
of  the  name  of  BothWell,  or  rather  Boswell,  hav- 
ing been,  together  with  her  child,  deserted  by  her 
husband,  or  lover,  composed  these  affecting  lines  her- 
self. 

Balow,  my  babe,  ly  stil  and  sleipe! 

It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weipe  ; 

If  thoust  be  silent,  Ise  be  glad, 

Thy  maining  maks  my  heart  ful  sad. 


Balow,  my  boy,  thy  mithers  joy, 
Thy  father  breides  me  great  annoy- 

Balow,  my  babe,  ly  stil  and  sleipe! 
It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  wcipe. 
YY  hen  he  began  to  court  my  luve, 
And  with  hissugred  words  to  mr.ve, 
His  faynmgs  fals,  and  flettering  cheire, 
To  me  that  time  did  not  anpeire  : 
But  now  I  see,  most  cruel!  hee 
Cares  neither  for  my  babe  nor  mee. 

Balow,  &:c. 
Ly  stil,  my  darlinge,  sleipe  a  while, 
And  when  thou  wakest  sweitlv  smile: 
But  smile  not,  as  thy  father  did, 
To  cozen  maids;  nay,  God  forbid  i 
But  yette  I  feire,  thou  wilt  gae  neire, 
Thy  fathens  hart  and  face  to  beire. 

Balow,  &c. 
I  cannae  chuse,  but  ever  will 
Be  hiving  to  thy  father  stil : 
Whair-eir  he  gae,  whair-eir  he  ryde, 
My  love  with  him  maun  still  abyde  : 
In  weil  or  wae,  whair-eir  he  gae, 
Mine  hart  can  neir  depart  him  frae. 

Balow,  Sec. 
But  doe  not,  doe  not,  prettiemine, 
To  faynings  fals  thine  hart  incline: 
Be  loyal  to  thy  luver  trew, 
And  nevir  change  hir  for  a  new : 
If  gude  or  faire,  if  hir  have  care, 
For  womens  banning'*  wonderous  sair. 

Balow,  &c. 
Bairne,  sin  thy  cruel  father  is  gane, 
Thy  winsome  smiles  maun  eise  my  paine : 
My  babe  and  I'll  together  live, 
He'll  comfort  me  when  cares  doe  grieve: 
My  babe  and  I  right  saft  will  ly, 
And  quite  forget  man's  cruelty. 

Balow,  &c. 
Fareweil,  fareweil,  thou  falsest  youth, 
That  ever  kist  a  woman's  mouth  ! 
I  wish  all  maides  be  warn'd  Ly  mee, 
Nevir  to  trust  man's  curtesy  ; 
For  if  we  doe  bot  chance  to  bow, 
They'lle  use  us  than  they  care  not  how. 

Balow,  my  babe,  ly  stil  and  sleipe! 
It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  wcipe. 

§  117-  Corydojis  doleful  Knell. 
The  burthen  of  the  song,  Dino,  Dono,  &c.  is  at  pre- 
sent appropriated  to  burlesque  subjects,  and  therefore 
may  excii'e  only  ludicrous  ide.-.s  in  a  raojYni  reader,  but 
in  the  time  of  our  poet  it  usually  accompanied  the 
m09t  solemn  and  mournful  strains." 
My  Phillida,  adieu  love! 

For  evermore  farewell ! 
Ay  me !  I've  lost  my  true  love, 
And  thus  I  ring  her  knell. 

Ding  done;,  ding  dong,  dins;  dons:, 
i  My  Phillida  is  dead ! 
I'll  stick  a  branch  of  willow 
At  my  fair  Phillis'  head. 
For  my  fair  Phillida 

Our  bridal  bed,  was  made: 
But  'stead  of  silkes  so  gav, 

She  in  her  shroud  is  laid,  Dir>»,  &r. 

3Q2  °         - 
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Dine  &c. 


Ding,  £( . 


Dinp,  8rc. 


Her  c  be  attended 

naidcs  in  fi 

I 

is  wrapt  in  c]  Die 

Her  herse  it  shall  be  carried 

By  youths  that  do  ei 
And  when  (hat  she  is  bun 

1  thus  will  ring  her  knell. 
ml  shall  he  framed 
kill, 
Of  sundry-otMOor'd  flo  ■ 

In  U  d-wLH*  ; 

And  suudry-colour'd  ribbands 

On  it  1  will  bestow  ; 
But  chiefly  blacke  and  vcllowc 

With  her  to  grave  shall  go. 
I'll  deck  her  tomb  with  flowers, 

The  rarest  ever  seen  j 
And  with  mv  tear?,  as  showers, 

I'll  keepe  them  fresh  and  green.      Ding,  &:c, 
Instead  of  fairest  colours, 

rth  with  curious  ait+, 
Her  image  shall  be  painted 

On  my  distressed  heart. 
And  thereon  shall  be  graven 

Her  epitaph  so  faire, 
'•  Here  lies  the  loveliest  maiden 

"  That  e'er  gave  shepherd  care."    Ding,  &c. 
In  sable  will  I  mourne; 

Blacke  shall  be  ail  my  weede  : 
Ay  me  !   I  am  forlome, 

.Now  Phillida  is  dead.  Dins,  &c. 


Di 


&c. 


§   118.     The  old  ■"  Courtier. 

The  subject  of  this  excellent  oli 

the  mariners  of  the  old  ■.  ill  subsist- 

ing  inthe  times  of  Elizabi 

effected  by  their  sons  in  tl.tr  reigns  of  her  suc- 
cessors. 
Ax  old  song  made  by  ;.i  pate, 

Of  an  old  worshipful  gefltlerrtan  who  had   a 

That  kept  a  brave  old  house  at  a  bounttft  I 
And  an  old  porter  to  relieve  the  poor  at  hi 
an  old  courtier  of  tit  :  que< 
And  theqneen's  old  courtier. 
With  an  old  lady  wh©» 
They  every  quarter  paid  their  old  servant-  their 

ges, 
And  never  knew  what  belonged  to  i 

:men,  nor  page?, 
But  kept  twenty  old  tellows  with  blue  coal  and 

i  ; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

earned  old  books, 
With  an  old  reverend  chaplain,  yon  uiiirhl  know 

him  h 
With  an  old  buttery-hatch  wo  iff  the 

he  I 
And  an  old  kitchen  ^hat maintain' d  h 
old  c 

Like  an  old  courtier,  &:c. 


1  With  ah  old  hall,  hung  about  with  pikes,  ■ 
and  bows, 
With  old  swords,  and  bucklers,  that  had  borne 

many  ohrewde  blow  ,. 
And  an  old  frjze  coat,  to  cover  his  worship's 

trunk  hose, 
And  a  cup  of  old  sherry'  to  com  fori  his  copper  nose, 
Like  an  old  courtier,  t\:c. 

With,  a  2;°°''  °kl   fashion,  when  Christrriasse 

was  come. 
To  call  in  all  his  old  neighbours  with  bagpipe 

and  drum. 
With  goodcheer  enough  to  fprnish  every  old  room. 
And  old  liquor  able  to  make  a  cat  speak,  and 

n, an  dumb ; 

Like  an  old  courtier,  &C. 

'With  an  oid  falconer,  huntsman,  and  a  kennel 

of  hounds, 
That  never  hawked  nor  hunted  but  in  his  own 

grounds, 
Who,  like  a  wise  man,  kept  himself  within  his 

own  bounds, 
And  when  he  dyed  gave  every  child  a  thousand 

good  pound-;  ; 

Like  an  old  courtier,  &rc. 

But  to  his  eldest  sou  his  house  &  land  he  assign'd, 
Charging  him  in  his  will  to  keep  the  old  bounti- 

full  mind, 
To  be  good  to  his  old  tenants,  and  to  his  neigh- 
hours  he  kind  : 
But  in  the  ensuing  ditty  vou  shall  hear  how  he 

was  iiwliu'd, 

Like  a  young  courtier  of  the  king's, 
And  the  king's  young  courtier. 
Like  a  flourishing  young  gallant,  newly  come  to 

his  land, 
Who  keeps  a  brace  of  painted  madams  at  his 

command, 
And  takes  up  a  thousand  pound  upon  his  father'  I 

land, 
And  gets  drunk  in  a  tavern,  till  he  can  neither 

'jfi  nor  stand! 

Like  a  young  courtier,  ke. 

I  Who  a  new-fangled  lady,  that  is  dainty,  nice 
and  spare, 

j  Who  never  knew  what  belonged  to  jpod  house- 
keeping, Or  care; 

I  Who  buvs  gaudy-colour'd   fans  to  play  with 
want'. a  air, 

|  And  si  vi  n  or  >  ifiht  different  dressings  of  othet 
women's  hair  ; 

!  ourtier,  >>:c. 

With  a  new-fashtoii'd  hall',  boilt  where  the  old 
ilood, 
•  itind  with  new  picrure-,  that  do  the  poor 
tod, 
Wiih  a  line  mafble  chimney,   v,  herein  burns 

Tu-ilhc  r  coal  nor  wdod^ 
And  a  .  ard,  whereon  no 

•  ;;ds  e'er  Stood  ; 

Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 


rr.'ir.y  part.:  of  England,. to  carry  a  fine  «vhw\  before  the  corpse  of  a  «omun  who  dies 
,v,^'.n...i..  ,.Ti.f*Bt\  uiwi  tombs  and  monun. 

With 
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With  anewstudvstuftfijH  of  pamphlets  arid  plays, 
And  a  new  chaplain;  that  swears  faster  than  lie 
prays, 

With  a  new  buttery-hatch  thai  opens  once  in 
four  or  ii\e  days, 

And  a  new  French  cook  to  devise  fioekicl 
and  toys ; 

Like  a  young  courtier,  &:c. 

With  a  new  fashion,  when  Christmas  is  draw- 
ing on, 

On  a  new  journey  to  London  straight  we  all  must 
he  gone, 

And  leave  none  to  keep  house,  but  our  new 
porter  John, 

Who  relieves  the  poor   with  a  thump  on  the 
back  witli  a  stone; 

Like  a  young  courtier,  fee. 

With  a  new  gentleman-usher,  whose  carriage  is 
complete* 

With  a  new  coachman,  footmen,  and  pages  to 

earn*  up  the  meat, 
With  a  waiting  gentlewoman,  whose  dressing 

is  very  neat, 
Who,  when  her  lady  has  din'd,  lets  the  servants 

not  eat ; 

Like  a  young  courtier,  Sec. 
With  new  titles  of  honour  bo  tight  with  his  fa- 
ther's old  sold, 
For  which  sundry  of  his  ancestor's  old  manors 

are  sold; 
And  this  is  the  course  most  of  our,  new  gallants 

hold, 
Which  makes  that  good  house-keeping  is  now 

grown  so  cold 

Among  the  young  courtiers  of  the  king, 
Or  the  king's  young  courtiers. 


§  119.  Loyalty  confined. 
This  excellent  old  song  is  preserved  in  David  Lloyd's 
"  Memoires  of  those  that  suffered  in  the  cause  of 
"  Charles  I."  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  composition  of 
a  worthy  personage,  who  suffered  deeply  in  those 
times,  and  was  still  living,  with  in  other  reward  than 
the  conscience  of  having  suffered.  The  author's  name! 
he  has  not  mentioned;  but,  if  tradition  may  be  credit- 
ed, this  song  was  written  by  Sir  K.  L'JEsTRANGE. 

Beat  on,  proud  billows ;  Boreas,  blow ; 

Swell,  curled  waves,  high  as  Jove's  roof; 
Your  incivility  doth  show, 

That  innocence  is  tempest-proof; 
Though  surly  Nereus  frown,  my  thoughts  arc 
calm; 
'  Then  strike,  Affliction,  for  thy  wounds  are  balm. 

That  which  the  world  miscalls  a  jail, 

A  private  closet  is  to  me  : 
Whilst  a  good  conscience  is  my  bail, 
And  innocence  my  libertv  ; 
Locks,  bars,  and  solitude,  together  met, 
Make  me  no  prisoner,  but  an  anchoret. 

I,  whilst  I  wish'd  to  be  retir'd, 

Into  this  private  room  was  turn'd, 
As  if  their  wisdoms  had  conspir'd 
The  salamander  should  be  burn'd  : 
Or  like  those  sophists  that  would  drown  a  fLh, 
1  am  constrain' d  to  sutler  what  I  wish. 


The  evi;  porerty ; 

The  pelican  her  wildern 
And  'tis  the  Indian's  , 

Naked  on  frozen  Can; 
iiimeni  cannot  smart;  Stoics,  we  see, 
Make  torments  easie  to  their  apathy. 

These  maniclcs  upon  my  arm 

1  as  my  mistress'  favours  wear; 
And,  for  to  keep  my  ancles  warm, 
I  have  some  iron  shackles  there: 
These  wall-  are  but  my  garrison;  this  cell. 
Which  men  call  jail;  doth  prove  mj  citadel. 

I'm  in  the  cabinet  lock'd  up, 

Like  some  high-prized  margarite, 
Or,  like  the  great  mogul  or  pope, 
Am  clovsterd  up  from  public  sight: 
Retiredness  is  a  puce  pf majesty, 
And  thus,  proud  Sultan,  I'm  as  great  as  thee. 

Here  sin  for  want  of  food  must  starve, 

Where  tempting  objects  arc  not  seen  ; 
And  these  strong  walls  do  only  serve 
To  keep  \  ice  out,  and  keep  me  in  : 
Malice  of  hue's  grown  charitable,  sure; 
I'm  not  COruuirtteO,  but  am  kept  secure. 

So  he  that  struck  at  Jason's  life, 

Thinking  t'  have  made  his  purpose  sure, 
By  a  malicious  friendly  knife, 
Did  only  wound  him  to  a  cure. 
,  1  see,  wants  wit:   for  what  is  meant 
Mischit  s  favour  by  th'  event. 

When  once  mv  prince  affliction  hath, 

Prosperity dqth  treason  seem; 
And  inootli  so  rouah  a  path, 

1  cim  from  him  : 

Now  not  to  suffer,  shows  no  loyal  heart; 
When  kings wirrit  case,  subjects  must  bear  apart. 

V\  hat  though  I  cannot  sec  my  king, 

Neither  in  person  or  in  coin; 
Yet  contemplation  is  a  thing 
That  renders  what  I  have  not  mine: 
My  king  From  me  what  adamant  can  part, 
Whom  I  do  wear  engraven  on  my  heart  1 

Have  von  not  seen  the  nightingale, 
A  prisoner  like,  coopt  in  a  cage; 
How  doth  she  chant  her  wonted  tale 
In  that  her  narrow  hermitage! 
Even  then  her  charming  melody  doth  prove 
That  all  her  bars  are  trees,  her  cage  a  grove. 

I  am  that  bird,  whom  they  combine 

Thus  to  deprive  of  liberty; 
But  though  tiny  do  my  corps  confine. 
Vet,  inaugre  hate,  my  soul  is  free: 
And  though  immur'd,  yet  can  I  chirp,  and  sing 
Disgrace  to  rebels,  glory  to  my  king! 

Mv  soul  is  free  as  ambient  air. 

Although  my  baser  part's  immew'd, 
Whilst  loyal  thoughts  do  still  repair 
T'  accompany  my  solitude: 
Although  rebellion  do  my  body  binde, 
My  king  alone  can  captivate  my  minde. 

30  3  §120.     To 
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§   120.     To  Altkeafrom  Prison. 

ThU  excellent  Sonnet.,  which  possessed  a  high  decree  of 
I  aoogtheold  Cavalier*,  wa-  written  by  Colonel 
ucr  ilurin;^  his  confinement  in  the  Gatt- 
.  WeMBunater]   to  which  he  was  coinmiitcd  by 
tli    House  of  Commons,  in  April  1040,  for  presenting 
■.:  m  (ran  the  count)' of  Kent,  requesting  them 
tL  restore  the  long  '"  his  rights,  and  to  settle  the  go- 
vt rr.ment.  See  Wood's  Adienae,vol.  ii.  p.  22b;  where 
n.  in  ix  M  en  at  larpe  the  affecting  story  of  this  elegant 
writer;  who,  atier  having  been  distinguished  for  every 
gallant  and  polite  accomplishment,  the  pattern  of  his 
own  sex.  and  the  darling  of  the  ladies,  died  in  the 
lowest  wretchedness,  obscurity,  and  want,  in  165b. 

When  love  with  unconfined  wings 

Hover»  within  my  gates, 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  my  grates  ; 
When  I  lye  tangled  in  her  haire, 

And  fetter'd  with  her  eye, 
The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  aire 

Know  no  such  libertie. 
When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round 

With  no  allaying  Thames, 
Oar  carelesse  heads  with  roses  crown'd, 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames; 
When  thirsty  griefe  in  wine  we  steepe, 

When  healths  and  drafts  goe  free, 
Fi-hes  that  tipple  in  the  deepe, 

Know  no  such  libertie. 

When,  linnet-like,  confined  I 

With  shriller  note  shall  sing 
The  mercye,  sweetness,  majestye, 

And  gioriei,  of  my  king ; 
When  1  shall  vovce  aloud  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be, 
Th'  enlarged  windes  that  curie  the  flood 

Know  no  such  libertie. 
Stnne  wails  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  barres  a  cage  ; 
^lindes  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  an  hermitage : 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free, 
Angels  alone,  that  soare  above, 

Enjoy  such  libertie. 


§   121.       The  Braes  of  Yarrow,  in  Imitation  of 
the  ancient  Scots  Manner. 

Was  written  hy  William  Hamilton  of  Bangour, 
Esq.  who  died  March  25,  1 754,  aged  50. 

A.  Bcsk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny  bonny  bride, 

Busk  ve,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  mnrrow, 
Busk  vej  busk  ve,  my  bonny  bonny  bride, 
And  think  nomaironthe  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

B.  Where  gat  ye  that  bonny  bonny  bride? 

Where  gat  ye  th;tt  winsome  marrow? 
A.  I  eat  her  where  I  dare  na  weil  be  seen, 
Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Weep  not,  weep  not,  my  bonny  bonny  bride ! 

\\  eep  not,  weep  not,  my  winsome  marrow ! 
Nor  let  thy  heart  lament  to  leive 

Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 


B.  Whv  does  she  weep,  thy  bonny  bonny  bride? 
\Y  by  does  she  weep,  thy  winsome  marrow  ? 
And  why  dare  ye  nae  mair  weil  be  seen 
Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow  ? 

A.  Lang  maun  she  weep,  lang  maun  she,  maun 
she  weep, 
Lang  maun  she  weep  with  dule  and  sorrow; 
And  lang  maun  I  nae  mair  weil  be  seen 
Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow  : 

For  she  has  tint  her  luver,  luverdear, 
Her  luver  dear,  the  cause  of  sorrow ; 

And  I  hae  slain  the  comliest  swain 
That  eir  pu'd  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Why  rins  thv stream,  O  Yarrow,  Yarrow  reid  I 
Why  on  thy  braes  heard  the  voice  of  sorrow ? 

And  why  yon  melancholious  weids 
Hung  on  the  bonny  birks  of  Yarrow? 

What's  yonder  floats  on  the  rueful,   rueful 
flude? 

What's  yonder  floats?  O  dule  and  sorrow  ! 
O  'tis  he,  the  comely  swain  I  slew 

Upon  the  duleful  Braes  of  Yarrow! 
Wash,  O  wash  his  wounds,  his  wounds  in 
tears, 

H  is  wounds  in  tears,  with  dule  and  sorrow ; 
And  wrap  his  limbs  in  mourning  weids, 

And  lav  him  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow ! 

Then  build,  then  build,  ye  sisters,  sisters  sad, 
Ye  sisters  sad,  his  tomb  with  sorrow; 

And  weep  around  in  waeful  wise 

His  hapless  fate  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Curse  ye,  curse  ye,  his  useless,  useless  shield, 

My  arm  that  wrought  the  deed  of  sorrow, 
The  fatal  spear  that  pierc'd  his  breast, 

His  comely  breast  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
Did  I  not  warn  thee,  not  to,  not  to  luve  ? 

And  warn  from  fight  ?  but,  to  my  sorrow, 
Too  rashly  bauld,  a  stronger  arm 

Thou  mett'st,  and  fell'st  on  the  Braes  of 
Yarrow. 

Sweet  smells  the  birk,  green  grows,  green 
grows  the  grass, 

Yellow  on  Yarrow's  banks  the  gowan. 
Fair  hangs  the  apple  frae  the  rock, 

Sweet  the  wave  of  Yarrow  flowan. 

Flows  Yarrow  sweet  ?    as  sweet,  as  sweet 
flows  Tweed, 

As  green  its  grass,  its  gownn  as  yellow  ; 
As  sweet  smells  on  its  braes  the  birk, 

The  apple  frae  its  rock  as  mellow. 

Fair  was  thy  luve,  fair,  fair  indeed  thy  luve, 
In  flow'ry  bands  »hou  didst  him  fetter; 

Though  he  was  fair,  and  well  bcluv'd  again, 
Than  me  he  never  lov'd  thee  better. 

Busk  yc,  then  busk,  my  bonny  bonny  bride, 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow, 

Bubkye,  and  luve  me  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
And  think  nae  mair  on  the  Brat*  of  Yarrow. 

B.  How  can  I  busk  a  bonny  bonny  bride  ? 
How  can  I  busk  a  winsome  marrow? 
How  luve  him  upon  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
That  aiew  my  luve  on  the  Brae*  of  Yarrow? 

O  Yarrow 
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O  Yarrow  fields,  rmy  never,  never  rain, 
Nor  dew  thy  tender  blossoms  cover! 

For  there  was  basely  slain  my  luve, 
My  luve,  as  he  had  not  been  a  luver! 

The  boy  put 'on  his  robes,  his  robes  of  green, 
His  purple  vest,  'twas  my  awn  sewing  : 

Ah  wretched  me  !  I  little,  little  kenn'd 
He  was  in  these  to  meet  his  ruin. 

The  boy  took  out  his  milk-white,  milk-white 
steed, 

Unheedful  of  mv  dule  and  sorrow; 
But,  ere  the  dcwfall  of  the  night, 

He  lay  a  corpse  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Much  I  rejoie'd  that  waeful,  waeful  day; 

I  sang,  my  voice  the  woods  returning : 
But  lang  ere  night  the  spear  was  flown, 

That  slew  my  luve,  and  left  me  mourning. 

What  can  my  barbarous,  barbarous  father  do, 
But  with  his  cruel  rage  pursue  me? 

My  luver's  blood  is  on  thy  spear ! 

How  canst  thou,  barbarous  man !    then 
wooe  me? 

My  happy  sisters  may  be,  may  be  proud ; 

With  cruel  and  ungentle  scoifin  , 
May  bid  me  seek  on  Yarrow's  Braes 

My  luver  nailed  in  his  coffin  .- 

My  brother  Douglas  may  upbraid,  upbraid, 
And  strive  with  threatning  words  to  muve 
me; 

My  luver's  blood  is  on  thy  spear! 

How  canst  thou  ever  bid  me  luve  thee? 

Yes,  yes,  prepare  the  bed,  the  bed  of  luve, 
With  bridal  sheets  my  body  cuver : 

Unbar,  ye  bridal  maids,  the  eoor, 
Let  in  the  expected  husbande  luver. 

But  who  the  expected  husband,  husband  is? 

His  hands,  methinks,  are  bath'd  in  slaugh- 
ter: 
Ah  me !  what  ghastly  spectre's  yon 

Comes  in  his  pale  shroud,  bleeding  after? 

Pale  as  he  is,  here  lay  him,  lay  him  down, 
O  lay  his  cold  head  on  my  pillow; 

Take  aft",  take  aff  these  bridal  weid3, 

And  crown  my  careful  head  with  willow. 

Pale  though  thou  art,  yet  best,  yet  best  beluv'd, 

O  could  my  warmth  to  life  restore  thee  ! 
Yet  lye  all  night  between  my  briests, 

No  youth  lay  ever  there  before  thee* 
Pale,  paie  indeed !  O  luvely,  luvely  youth, 

Forgive,  forgive  so  foul  a  slaughter, 
And  lye  all  night  between  my  breisis, 

No  youth  shall  ever  lye  there  after. 

A.  Return,  return,  O  mournful  mournful  bride. 
Return,  and  dry  thy  useless  sorrowc; 
Thy  luver  heeds  nought  of  thy  sighs. 
He  lies  a  corpse  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 


§  122.     Childe  Waters. 

Child  is  frequently  used  by  our  old  writers  as  a  title. 
It  is  repeatedly  given  to  Priuce  Arthur  in  th*  Faerie 


Qurene;  and  the  son  of  a  kin^  is  in  th*  same  poem 
called  "  Child  Tristram."  And  it  ought  to  he  observrd 
that  the  word  child  or  chield  is  still  used  in  North 
Britain  to  denominate  a  roan,  commonly  with  some 
contemptuous  character  affixed  to  him,  but  sometimes 
to  denote  man  in  general. 

Childe  Waters  in  his  stable  stoodo. 
And  stroakt  his  milke-white  steedc : 

To  him  a  fayre  yonge  ladye  came 
As  ever  ware  womans  wecde. 

Saves,  Christ  you  save!  good  Childe  Waters, 

Sayes,  Christ  you  save!  and  see, 
My  girdle  of  gold,  that  was  too  longe, 

Is  now  too  short  for  mee. 

And  all  is  with  one  childe  of  yours, 

I  feele  sturre  at  my  side : 
Mvgowne  of  greene  it  is  too  strait; 

Before,  it  was  too  wide. 

If  the  childe  be  mine,  faire  Ellen,  he  sayd, 

Be  mine,  as  you  tell  mee ; 
Then  take  you  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  both, 

Take  them  your  owne  to  bee. 

If  the  childe  be  mine,  faire  Ellen,  he  sayd, 

Be  mine,  as  you  doesweare; 
Then  take  you  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  both, 

And  make  that  childe  your  heyre. 

Shee  sayes,  I  had  rather  have  one  kine, 

Childe  Waters,  of  thy  mouth  ; 
Than  1  wolde  haveCheshire  and  Lancashire  both, 

That  lye  by  north  and  southe. 

And  I  had  rather  have  one  twinkling, 

Childe  Waters,  of  thine  ee; 
Then  I  woldehaveChcshireand  Lancashire  both . 

To  take  them  mine  owne  to  bee. 

To-morrow,  Ellen,  I  must  forth  ryde 

Farr  into  the  north  countree; 
The  fayrest  ladye  that  I  can  finde, 

Ellen,  must  go  with  mee. 

Thoughe  I  am  not  that  ladye  fayre, 

Yet  let  me  goe  with  thee  : 
And  ever,  I  pray  you,  Childe  Waters, 

Your  toot-page  let  me  bee. 

If  you  will  my  foot-page  bee,  Ellen, 

As  you  doe  tell  to  mee; 
Then  you  must  cut  your  gowne  of  greene 

An  inch  above  your  knee. 

Soe  must  you  doe  your  yellowe  lockes, 

Au  incn  above  your  ee  : 
You  must  tell  no  man  what  is  my  name ; 

My  foot-pge  then  you  shall  bee. 

Shee,  all  the  long  daye  Childe  Waters  rode. 

Ran  barefoot  by  his  syde ; 
Yet  was  he  never  soe  courteous  a  knighte, 

To  say,  Ellen,  will  you  ryde? 

Shee,  all  the  long  daye  Childe  Waters  rode, 
Ran  barefoute  thorow  the  broome; 

Yet  was  he  never  soe  courteous  a  knighte. 
To  sav,  Put  on  vour  shoone. 

3Q4  '  P.  do 


e,  shee  sayd,  O  Childe  YV  I 
Whv  doe  you  r: 

childe,  which  is  no  man's  but  thine, 
body  itt  will  beast. 

I  thou  yond  water,  Ellen, 
lows  from  banke  to  brimme!  — 

I  trust  in  God,  O  Childe  Wat 

Vou  never  will  see  '  lie! 

But  when  shee  came  to  the  water  syde, 

She  sayled  to  the  chinne : 
Nowe  the  Lord  of  Heaven  be  mv  speeds, 

Fur  I  must  learne  toswimme! 

The  salt  waters  bare  up  her  clothes; 

Our  Ladye  bare  up  her  chinne  : 
Childe  Waters  was  a  woe  man,  good  Lord, 

To  see  faire  Ellen  swimme! 

And  when  shee  over  the  water  was, 
Shee  then  came  to  his  knee; 

II  •  sayd,  Come  hither,  thou  fayre  Ellen, 
Loe  yonder  what  I  see! 

Seest  thou  not  vonder  hall,  Ellen  ? 

Of  red  gold  shines  the  yate  : 
Of  twenty-four  faire  ladyes  there, 

The  fairest  is  my  mate. 

Seeit  thou  not  yonder  hall,  Ellen? 

Of  red  goll  jhines  the  towre: 
There  are  twenty-four  t'avre  ladyes  there, 

The  fayrest  i>  nay  paramoure. 

I  see  the  hall  now,  Childe  Waters, 

Of  red  gold  shines  the  yate  : 
God.  d  dnowofyoar 

ti  worthy  rtia    - 

the  hall  now,  Childe  Wat. .  , 
Of  red  gold  shines  the  towre: 
God  .         •         od  now  of  yourself, 
And  of  your  paramoure. 

ur  fayre  ladyes  were 
A  playing  at  the  ball ; 
And  Ellen,  the  fayrest  ladye  there, 
Must  bring  his  steed  to  the  stall. 

There  twenty-Tour  fa)  re  ladyes  were 
A  playinge  at  the  ch 

fayrest  ladye  there, 
'.  bring  his  hors. 

(  hilde  Waters  sister, 
These  were  the  wei  •'  .ce : 

page,  brother, 
That  ever  I  did  see. 

But  that  his  bellve  i)  is  we  bigg£, 
His  girdle  stands  soe  hye: 

•  Waters, 
■  him  in  my  chamber  lye. 

Jr  :    not  fit  for  a  little  foot-] 

That  has  run  thro  ma  se  and  myre, 
To  lye  in  the  chamber  of  any  h 

iiidt  wears  so  rich  attire. 
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tore  mcete  for  a  little  foot-page, 
has  run  throughe  mo-.-e  and  myre, 
in  his  knee, 
And  lye  b)  the  kitchen  I 

ipped  every  one, 
ti  >  tooke  theyre  wave  : 
He  sayd,  Come  hither,  my  little  foot-page, 
ken  wh;;t  I  . 

Goc  thee  downe  unto  yonder  towne, 

And  lowe  into  th.-  streete  ; 
Tiie  fayrest  ladye  that  thou  canst  finde 

1I\  re,  in  minearmes  tosleepe; 
And  take  her  up  in  thine  armes  twaine, 

For  filing  f  of  her  feete. 

Ellen  is  gone  into  the  towne, 

And  lowe  into  the  streete  ; 
The  fayrest  ladye  that  Mie  cokle  finde. 

She  livred  in  his  armes  to  slcepe  ; 
And  took  her  up  in  her  amies  twayne. 

For  iiliii";  of  her  feete. 
I  pray  you  none,  good  Childe  Waters, 

Let  me  lye  at  your  feete: 
For  there  is  noe  place  about  this  house 

^  here  I  may  save  J  a  sleepe. 
He  gave  her  leave,  and  faire  Ellen 

Down  at  his  beds  feet  laye  : 
This  done,  the  night  drove  on  apace; 

And,  when  it  was  near  the  daye, 
Hce  sayd,  Rise  up,  my  little  foot-page! 

Give  mv  steede  come  and  have; 
And  give  him  nowe  the  good  black  oates, 

To  carry  nice  better  awaye. 

Up  then  roe  the  fayre  Ellen, 

Ami  :orne  and  hayej 

the  good  black  o; 
trry  him  better  awaye. 

tied  her  back  to  the  manger  side, 
An  I  lid  gro  m •. • : 

.    mapger  side, 
And  there  she  m 

d  his  mother  deare?, 
her  woe l';i!  ■ 
i.  Rise  up,  thou  Childe  Waters, 
I  into  thy  -table  goe; 

For  in  thy  stable  ^  a  ghosL 

•i  :-  e  dbrti  grime  : 

nan  "labourer  with  '.hilde. 
gone. 
Up  th  ii  roe  Childe  Waters soone, 

did  en  his  sbifte  of  (hike  ; 
And  theh.be  put  on  his  oth 

:    i        i  hike. 

to  the  •  ti'ble  (lore, 
did  stand, 
That   he  might  heave  his  fayre  Ellen, 
le  1  «-r  monund§. 

,",  mine  owne  deare  childe, 
Lullab;  e,  deare  childe,  dear ; 
1  wolde  thy  father  wci  ■  •  , 

Thy  moth 


t  r,. 


. 
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Peace  nowe,  hee  sayd,  good  fa  ire  Ellen, 
Bee  of  good  cheere,  I  praye! 

And  the  bridale  and  the  churchingc  bothe 
Shall  be  upon  one  dayc. 


§  \'J3.  The  King  and  the  Miller  of  Mansfield. 

It  has  keen  a  favourite  subject  with  our  English  ballad- 
makers,  to  represent  our  kings  conversing  either  bj  ac- 
cident or  design  with  the  meanest  of  their  subjects. 
Of  the  former  kind,  besides  this  song  of  the  King  and 

ti\t-  Miller,  we  have  King  Hemy  and  the  .Soldier; 
Kinj:  James  I.  and  tin;  Tinker;  K.  William  III.  and 
the  Forester,  &c.  Of  the  latter  sort  are  K.  Alfred  and 
the   Shepherd;   K.  Edward  IV.  and  the  Tanner ;   K. 

Henry  V MI.  and  the  C  ibbler,  &c. This  is  a  piece 

of  great  antiquity,  being  written  before  the  time  of 
1  IV. ;  and  for  its  genuine  humour,  diverting 
incidents,  and  faithful  picture  of  rustic  manners,  is 
infinitely  supeiior  to  all  that  have  been  sir.ee  written 
iu  imitation  of  it. 

Part  the  First. 

Henry,  our  royall  king,  Would  ride  a  hunting 

To  the  greene  forest  so  pleasant  and  {'aire, 
To  sec  the  harts  skipping,  and  dainty  does  trip- 

Unto  merry  Sherwood  his  nobles  repaire  : 
Hawkc  and   hound  were  unbound,  all  things 

prepar'd 
For  the  game,  in  the  same,  with  good  regard. 

AH  a  long  summers  day  rode  the  king  pleasantly, 
With  all  his  princes  and  nobles  eche  one ; 

Chasing  the  hart  and  hind,  and  the  bucke  gal- 
Tantlye, 
Till  thedarkeevening  forced  all  to  turnehome. 

Then,  at  last,  riding  fast,  he  had  lost  quite 

All  his  lords  in  the  wood,  late  in  the  night. 

Wandering  thus   wearilye,  all  alone,   up  and 
downe, 

With  a  rude  miller  he  mett  at.  the  last: 
Asking  the  ready  way  unto  faire  Nottingham : 

Sir,  quoth  the  miller,  I  mean  not  to  jest, 
Yet  I  think,  what  1  thinke  sooth  for  to  say, 
You  doe  not  Iightlye  ride  out  of  your  way. 

Why,  what  dost  thou  think  of  me,  quoth  our 
king  merrily, 
Passing  thv  judgment  on  me  so  briefe? 
Cood  faith,  said  the  miller,  I   mean  not  to  flat- 
ter thee; 
I  guess  thee  to  be  but  some  gentleman  thiefej 
Stand  thee  backe,  in  the  darke ;  light  not  adOwne, 
Lest  I  presently  crackc  thy  knaves  crowne. 

Thou  dost  abuse  me  much,  quoth  the  king,  say- 
ing thus ; 
I  am  a  gentleman ;  lodging  I  lacke. 
Thou  hast  not,  quoth  the  miller,  one  groat  in 
thy  purse; 
All  thy  inheritance  hanges  on  thy  backe  ; 
I  haye  gold  to  discharge  all  that  1  cull  j 
If  it  be  forty  pence,  I  will  pay  all. 

If  thou  beest  a  true  man,  then  quoth  the  miller, 
I  syvearebymy  toll-dish  I'll  lodge  thee  all  night. 

Here's  my  hand,  quoth  the  king,  that  was  I  ever. 
Nay,  soft,  quoth  the  miller,  thou  mayst  be  a 
sprite. 


Better  I'll  know  thee,  ere  hands  we  will  shake  ; 
With  none  but  honest  men  hands  will  I  take. 

Thus  they  wcntall  alone;  unto  the  miller's  house; 
Where  they  were  seething  of  puddings  and 
souse : 
The  miller  first  entered  in,  after  him  went  the 
king, 
Never  came  hee  in  soc  smoakye  a  house. 
Now,  quoth  he,  let  me  see  here  what  vou  are. 
Quoth  our  king,  Look  your  fill,  and  do  hot  spare 

I  like  well  thy  countenance,  thou  hast  an  ho- 
nest face ; 
With  my  son  Richard  this  night  thou  shalt 
lye. 
Quoth  his  wife,  By  my  troth,  it  is  a  handsome 
youth 
Yet  its  best,  husband,  to  deal  warilye. 
Art  thou  no  runaway,  prythee,  youth,  tell? 
Shew  me  thy  passport,  and  all  shal  be  welh 

Then  curkingpresentlye,  makinglowe  courtesye 
With  his  hatt  in  his  hand,  thus  he  did  say: 

I  have  no  passport,  nor  never  was  servitor, 
But  a  poor  courtyer  rode  out  of  my  w  ay  : 

And  for  your  kindness  here  otic-red  to  mee, 

I  will  requite  you  in  everyedi 

Then  to  the  miller  his  wife  whimpered  seeretlye, 
Saving,  It  seemeth  this  youth's  of  good  kin, 

Both  by  his  apparel,  and  ck"  by  his  manners;  , 
To  turne  him  out,  certainlye,  were  a  great  sin. 

Yea,  quoth  hee,  you  may  see,  he  hath  some  grace, 

Vv  hen  he  doth  speake  to  his  betters  in  place. 

Well,  quo'  the  miller's  wife,  young  man,  ye're 
welcome  here ; 
And,  though  I  say  it,  well  lodged  shall  be: 
Fresh  straw  will  I  have  laid  on  thy  bed  so  brave, 
And  good   brown   hempen  sheets  likewise, 
quoth  shee. 
Ave,  quoth  the  good  man,  and  when  that  is  done, 
Thou  shalt  lye  with  no  worse  than  our  own  sonne. 

Nay,  first,  quoth  Richard,  good-fellowe,  tell  me 
true, 
Hast  thou  noe  creepers  within  thy  gay  hose? 
Or  art  thou  not  troubled  with  the  scabbado? 
I  pray,  quoth  the  king,  what  creatures  are 
those  ? 
Art  thou  not  lowsy,  nor  scabby?  quoth  he: 
If  thou  beest,  surely  thou  lyest  not  with  mee. 

This  caus'd  the  king  suddenlye  to  laugh  most 
heartilye, 

Till  the  tears  trickled  fast  d  owue  from  his  eyes." 
Then  to  their  supper  were  they  set  orderlye, 

With  hot  bag-puddings, and  good  apple-pyes, 
Naopy  ale,  good  and  stale,  in  a  brown  bowle, 
Which  did  about  the  board  merrily  trovvle. 

Here,  quoth  the  miller,  good  fellow,  I  drink  to 
thee, 
And  to  all  cuckolds,  wherever  they  bee. 
I  pledge  thee,  quoth  our  king,  and  tnanke  thee 
heartilye 
For  my  good  welcome  in  every  degree : 
And  here,  in  like  manner,  I  drink  tothysonne. 
Do  then,  quoth  Richard,  and  quicke  let  it  come. 

Wife, 
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Wife. quoth  the  miller, fetch  me  forth  Lightfoote, 
And  of  liis  sweetnesse  a  little  we'll  taste. 

A  faire  ven'son  pastye  brought  she  out  preventive. 
Kate,  quuth  the  miller,  but.  sir.rn.ike  no  waste: 

Here's  dainty  Lightfoote !  In  faith,  said  the  king, 

1  never  before  eate  so  dainty  a  thing. 

I  wis,  quoth  Richard,  no  dainty  at  all  it  is, 

For  we  do  eat  of  it  everve  clay. 
In  what  place,  sayd  our  king,  may  be  bought 
like  to  this? 
We  never  pay  pen n ye  for  itt,  by  my  fay: 
From  merry  Sherwood  we  fetch  it  home  here ; 
Now  and  then  we  make  bold  with  our  kings 
deer. 

Then  I  thinke,  savd  our  king,  that  it  is  venison. 
Eche  foole,  quoth  Richard,  full  well  may 
know  that: 
Never  are  we  without  two  or  three  in  the  roof, 

Verv  well  fleshed,  and  excellent  fat: 
Rut  prvthee,  say  nothing  wherever  thou  goe  ; 
We  would  not  for  two  pence  the  king  should  it 
knowe. 

Doubt  not,  then  sayd  the  king,  my  promised  se- 
cresje : 
The  king  shall  never  know  more  on't  for  me. 
A  cup  of   lambs-wool  they  dranke  unto  him 
then, 
And  to  their  beds  they  past  presentlie. 
The  nobles,  next  morn  i  ng,  went  all  up  and  down, 
For  to  seeke  out  the  king  in  everye  towne. 

At  last,  at  the  millers  cott,  soone  they  espy'd  him 
out, 
As  he  was  mounting  upon  his  faire  steede; 
To  whom  they  came  presently,  falling  down  on 

their  knee; 
Which  made  the  millers  heart  wofully  blcede: 
Shaking  and  quakine,  before  him  he  stood, 
Thinkinghe&houldhavebeenhang'dbytherood. 

The  king  perceiving  him  fearfully  trembling, 
Drew  forth  his  sword,  but  nothing  he  scd : 

The  miller  downe  did  fall,  crying  before  them  all, 
Dotobttng  the  king  would  have  cutoff  his  head  : 

But  be,  his  kind  courtesy  for  to  requite, 

Gave  him  great  living,  and  dubb'd  him  a  knight. 

Part  the  Second. 

Whenas  our  royall  king  was  come  home  from 
Nottingham, 
And  with  hio  nobles  at  Westminster  lay; 
Recounting  the  sports  and  pastimes  they  had 
taken 
In  this  late  progress  along  on  the  way; 
Of  thern  all,  great  anti-small,  he  did  protest, 
The  miller  of  Mansfield's  sport  liked  him  best. 

And  now,  my  lords,  quoth  the  king,  I  am  deter- 
mined, 
Against  St.  George's  next  sumptuous  feast, 
Thru  this  old  miller,  our  new  -confirmed  knight, 
With  his  son  Richard,  shall  here  be  my  guest : 
For,  in  this  merriment,  'tis  my  desire 
To  talke  with  the  jolly  knight,  and  the  young 
squire      - 
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Whenas  the  noble  lords  saw  the  kinges  plea- 
santness, 
They  were  right  joyfull  and  glad  in  their  hearts : 

A  pursuivante  there  was  sent  straight  on  the 
business, 

The  which  had  oftentimes  been  in  those  parts. 

When  he  came  to  the  place  where  they  did  dwell, 

His  message  orderlye  then  gan  he  tell. 

God  save  your  worshippe,  then  said  the  mes- 
senger, 
And  grant  your  ladye  her  owne  hearts  desire; 
And  to  your  sonne  Richard  good  fortune  and 
happiness; 
That  sweet,  gentle,  and  gallant  young  squire! 
Our  king  greets  you  well,  And  thus  he  doth  say, 
You  must  come  to  the  court  on  St.  Georges  day. 

Therefore,  in  any  case,  faile  not  to  be  in  place. 
I  wis,  quoth  the  miller,  this  is  an  odd  jest: 
What  should  we  doe  there?    faith,  I  am  halfe 
afraid. 
I  doubt,  quoth  Richard,  to  be  hang'd  at  the 
least. 
Nay,  quoth  the  messenger,  you  doe  mistake; 
Our  king  he  provides  a  great  feast  for  your  sake. 

Then  sayd  the  miller,  By  my  troth,  messenger, 
Thou  hast  contented  my  worshippe  full  well. 

Hold,  here  are  three  farthings,  to  quite  thy  gen- 
tleness 
For  these  happy  tydings  which  thou  dost  tell. 

Let  me  see,  heare  thou  mee  ;  tell  to  our  king, 

We'll  wait  on  his  mastershipp  in  everye  thing. 

The  pursuivant  smiled  at  their  simplicitye, 
And,  making  many  leggs,  tooke  their  reward; 

And  his  leave  taking  with  great  humilitye, 
To  the  kings  court  againe  he  repair' d  ; 

Shewing  unto  his  grace,  merry  and  free, 

The  knightes  most  liberall  gift  and  bountie. 

When  he  was  gone  away,  thus  gan  the  miller  say : 
Here  come  expences  and  charges  indeed! 

Now  must  we  needs  be  brave,  tho'  we  spend  all 
we  have ; 
For  of  new  garments  we  have  great  need : 

Of  horses  and  serving-men  we  must  have  store, 

With  bridlesand  saddles,  and  twenty  things  more. 

Tushe!  sir  John,  quoth  his  wife,  why  should 
you  frett  or  frown  ? 

You  shall  ne'er  be  att  no  charges  for  mee ; 
For  I  will  turn  and  trim  up  my  old  russet  gowne, 

With  every  thing  else  as  fine  as  may  bee  : 
And  on  our  mill-horses  swift  we  will  ride, 
With  pillowcs  and  pannells  as  we  shall  provide. 

In  this  most  stately  sort  rode  they  unto  the  court, 
Their  jolly  son'Richard  rode  foremost  of  all; 

Who  set  up,  for  good  hap,  a  cocks  feather  in  his 
cap, 
And  so  they  jetted  downe  to  the  king's  hall; 

The  merry  old  miller  with  hands  on  his  side; 

His  wife  like  maid  Marian  did  minceat  that  tide. 

The  king  and  his  nobles,  that  heard  of  their 

coming, 

Meeting  this  gallant  knight  with  his  brave 

traine ;  [lady ; 

Welcome,  sir  knitfhte,  quoth  he,  with  your  gay 

Good  sir  John  Cockle,  once  welcome  againe : 

And 
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And  soe  is  the  squire,  of  courage  so  free. 
Quoth  Dicke,  A  bots  on  you !  do  you  know  me  ? 

Quoth  our  king  gentlye,  How  should  I  forget 

thee? 

That  wast  my  own  bed-fcllowe,  well  it  I  wot. 

Yea,  sir,  quoth  Richard,  and  by  the  same  token, 

Thou  with  thv  farting  didst  make  the  bed  hot. 

Thou  whoreson  unhappy  knave,   then  quoth 

the  knight, 
Speak  cleanly  to  our  king,  or  else  go  sh*t*. 

The  king  and  his  courtiers  lau^h  at  this  heartily, 
While  the  king  taketh  them  both  by  the  hand  ; 

With  the  court  dames  and  maids,  like  to  the 
queen  of  spades, 
The  miller's  wife  did  so  orderly  stand, 

A  milkmaids  courtesye  at  every  word; 

And  downe  all  the  folkes  were  set  to  the  board. 

There  the  king  royally,  in  princelye  majestye, 
Sate  at  his  dinner  with  joy  and  delight; 

When  they  had  eaten  well,  then  he  tojestingfell. 
And  in  a  bowle  of  wine  dranke  to  the  knight : 

Here's  to  you  both,  in  wine,  ale,  and  beer; 

Thanking  youheartilye  for  my  good  cheer. 

Quoth  sir  John  Cockle,  I'll  pledge  you  a  pottle, 
Were  it  the  best  ale  in  Nottinghamshire. 

But  then,  said  our  king,  now  I  think  of  a  thing, 
Some  of  your  Lightfoot  I  would  we  had  here. 

Ho  !  ho!  quoth  Richard,  full  well  1  may  say  it, 

'Tis  knavery  to  eate  it,  and  then  to  betrayit. 

Why  art  thou  angry  ?  quoth  our  king  merrilye ; 

In  faith,  I  take  it  now  very  unkind : 
I  thought  thou  wouldst  pledge  me  in  ale  and 
wine  heartily. 
Quoth  Dicke,  You  are  like  to  stay  till  I  have 
din'd: 
You  feed  us  with  twatling  dishes  so  small ; 
Zounds,  a  black  pudding  is  better  than  all. 

Aye,  marry,  quoth  our  king,  that  were  a  daintye 
thing, 
Could  a  man  get  but  one  here  for  to  eat. 
With  that  Dick  straight  arose,  and  pluck'd  one 
from  his  hose, 
Which  with  heat  of  his  breech  gan  for  to 
sweate. 
The  king  made  a  proffer  to  snatch  it  away. — 
'Tis  meat  for  your  master,  good  sir,  you  must  stay. 

Thus  in  great  merriment  was  the  time  wholly 
spent ; 
And  then  the  ladves  prepared  to  dance  : 
Old  sir  John  Cockle  and  Richard  incontinent 

Unto  their  places  the  king  did  advance  : 
Here  with  the  ladyes  such  sport  they  did  make, 
The  nobles  with  laughing  did  make  their  sides 
ake. 

Many  thanks  for  their  pains  did  the  king  give 
them, 
Asking  young  Richard  then  if  he  would  wed : 
Among  these  ladyes  free,  tell  me  which  liketh 
thee? 
Quoth  he,  Jugg  Grumball,  sir,  with  the  red 
head : 
She's  my  love,  she's  my  life,  her  will  I  wed ;  • 
She  hath  sworn  I  shall  have  her  maidenhead. 
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Then  sir  John  Cockle  the  king  called  unto  him, 
And  of  merry  Sherwood  u.ade  him  o'erseer  ; 

And  gave  him  out  of  hand  three  hundred  pound 
yearlye ; 
Take  heed  now  you  steal  no  more  of  my  deer ; 

And  once  a  quarter  let's  here  have  your  view ; 

And  now,  sir  John  Cockle,  I  bid  you  adieu. 


§  124.     The  Witches'  Song. 

From  Ben  Jonson's  Masque  of  Queens,  presented  nt 
Whitehall,  Feb.  2,  1609. 

It  is  true,  this  soup  of  the  Witches,  falling  from  the 
learned  pen  of  Ben  Jonson,  is  rather  an  extiact  from 
the  various  incantations  of  classic  antiquitv,  than  a 
display  of  the  opinions  of  our  own  vulvar.  But  let  it 
be  observed,  that  a  parcel  of  learned  wiseacres  had  just 
before  busied  themselves  on  this  subject,  with  our  Bri- 
tish Solomon,  James  I.  at  their  head ;  and  thr-^e  had 
so  ransacked  all  vn  iters,  ancier.t  and  mode.r.,  and 
so  blended  and  kneaded  together  the  several  supersti- 
tions of  different  times  and  nations,  that  those  of 
genuine  English  growth  could  no  longer  be  traced  out 
and  distinguished. 

By  good  luck  the  whimsical  belief  of  faiiies  and  foblins 
could  furnish  no  pretences  for  torturing  our  fellow, 
creatures,  and  therefore  we  have  this  haude J  do«n  to 
us  pure  and  unsophisticated. 

1  Witch. 

I  have  beene  all  day  looking  after 
A  raven  feeding  upon  a  quarter: 
And,  soone  as  she  turn'd  her  back  to  the  south, 
1  snatch'd  this  morsell  out  of  her  mouth. 

2  Witch. 

I  have  beene  gathering  wolves  haires, 
The  mad  dogges  foame,  and  adders  eares; 
The  spurging  of  a  dead  man's  eves . 
And  all  since  the  evening  starre  did  rise. 

3  Witch. 
I  last  night  lay  all  alone 

O'  the  ground,  to  heare  the  mandrake  grone; 
And  pluckt  him  up,  though  he  grew  full  low: 
And,  as  I  had  done,  the  cocke  did  crow. 

4  Witch. 

And  I  h'  beene  chusing  out  this  scull, 
From  charnel  houses  that  were  full, 
From  private  grots  and  publike  pits: 
And  frighted  a  sexton  out  of  his  wits. 

5  Witch. 
Under  a  cradle  I  did  creepe 

By  dav,  and  when  the  childe  was  a-sleepc 
At  night,  I  suck'd  the  breath;  and  rose, 
And  pluck'd  the  nodding  nurse  by  the  nose, 

6  Witch. 

I  had  a  dagger:  what  did  I  wi'.h  tha;? 

Killed  an  infant  to  have  his  fat : 

A  piper  it  got,  at  a  church-ale : 

I  bade  him  again  blow  wind  i'  the  taile. 

7  Witch. 

A  murderer  yonder  was  hung  in  chaines  ; 
The  sunne  aiid  the  wind  had  shrunke  his  veines: 
I  bit  oft  a  sinew;  I  clipp'd  his  haire; 
I  brought  oft"  his  ragges,  that  daue'd  i*  the  ayre. 

8  Witch 
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8  Witch. 

The  sericb-owles  ec:ges.  and  the  feathers  blacke, 
The  bloud  of  •  and  the  bone  m  his 

but  ■ 

and  made  of  his  skin 

Cranion  in. 

9  Witch, 

An.'  I  ha"  been  plucking  (plants  among) 
Hemlock,  henl  gue, 

I        .-shade,  n.  .  libbards  banc ; 

And  twise  by  the  dogges  was  like  to  be  tape. 

10  Witch. 

:i  the  jaws  of.a  gardiner's  bitch 
Did  -natch  these  bones,  and  then  leap'd  the  ditch  : 
.'  back  to  the  house  againe, 
.  the  blacke  cat,  and  here  is  the  braine. 

11  Witch. 
I  went  to  the  toade,  breeds  under  the  wall, 
]  .ed  him  out,  and  he  came  at  my  call; 

I  scratch" d  out  the  eyes  of  the  owle  before; 
i  ;  re  the  batts  wings:  what  would  you  have 
more  I 

Dame. 
I  have  brought,  to  helpe  your  vows, 
I :        d  popnie,  cvpresse  boughes, 
The  fig-tree  wild  that  grows  on  tombes, 
A       juke  that  from  the  larch-tree  comes, 
loud,  and  the  vipers  skin; 
And  now  our  orgies  let's  begin. 


§  125.     The  Fairies  Farewell. 
TJm  haau  ;:'ous  eld  sc::g  fell  from  the  hand  of  the  wittv 
Dr.  Corbet,  afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich, &c.  In  hid 
Poetiea  Stromata  it  is  called    "  A  proper  new  Ballad, 
intituled,  The  Fairies  Farewell,  or  God-a-mi  i 
to  be  rang  or  whistled  to  the  tune  of  the 
Brow,  by  the  learned;  by  the  unlearned,  to  the  tune 
of  Fortune." 

Farewell,  rewards  and  Fairies! 
Good  housewives  now  may  say; 
For  now  foule sluts  in  dairies 

Dee  fare  at  well  as  they; 
And  though  they  sweepe  their  hearths  no  less 

Than  mayds  were  wont  to  doe, 
"i  et  who  of  iate  for  cleaneliness 
Finds  six-pence  in  her  shoe? 
Lament,  lament,  old  abbies, 
Thfi  fairies  lost  command! 

did  blot  change  priests  babies, 
ome  have  chang'd  your  land: 
And  all  your  children  stoln  from  thence 

ne  Furitanes, 
Who  live  a--  t  bangelings  ever  since, 

hor  k  .    dciiiaincs. 

At  morning  and  at  evening  both 

Von  rn<-rr.  i 
fc>o  little  care  of  sleepe  an  1    loth 
. 

Ou  r. 
Or  Cits  to  milking  . 

.  merrily  went  their  tabour, 
A  :id  nimbly  went  theii  • 


W     ness  those  rings  and  roundelave- 
Of  theirs,  which  yet  remaine; 

V»  ( re  footed  in  queen  Maries  dayes 

On  many  a  grassy  plavne. 
But  since  of  late  Elizabeth 

And  later  James  came  in; 
The)  never  dahe'd  on  any  heath, 

A    when  the  time  had  been. 

By  which  wee  note  the  fairies 

Were  of  the  old  profession ; 
Their  songs  were  Ave  Maries, 

I  heir  (la; ices  were  procession. 
But  now,  alas!   they  all  are  dead, 

Or  gone  beyond  the  seas, 
Or  farther  for  religion  fled, 

Or  else  they  take  their  ease. 

A  tell-tale  in  their  company 

i'hey  never  could  endure; 
And  whoso  kept  not  secretly 

Their  mirth,  was  punish d  sure: 
It  was  .i  just  and  Christian  deed 

To  pinch  such  blacke  and  I 
O  how  the  coniuion-welth  doth  need 

Such  justices  as  you! 

Now  they  have  left  our  quarters ; 

A  Register  they  have, 
Who  can  preserve  their  charters; 

A  man  both  wise  and  grave. 
An  hundred  o{  their  merry  pranks 

By  one  that  I  could  name 
Are  kept  in  store;  con  twenty«thank 

To  William  for  the  same. 
To  William  Churne  of  Staffordshire, 

Give  laud  and  praises  due, 
Who  even-  meale  can  mend  your  cheare 

Y\  ith  talus  both  old  and  true; 
To  William  all  give  audience;, 

And  pray  yee  for  his  noddle; 
For  all  the  fairies  evidence 

Were  lost,  if  it  were  addle. 


§  126.      Unfading  Beauty. 

This  little  beautiful  Sonnet  is  reprinted  from  a  small  vo- 
lume of  "Poems  by  Thomas  Cahew,  Esq.  one  of  th< 
gentlemen  of  the  privie-elumiber,  and  sewer  in  ordi- 
nary to  his  majesty  Charles  I.  Lond.  1640."  This 
elegant,  and  almost  forgotten  writer,  whose  Poems 
have  been  deservedly  revived,  died  in  the  prime  of  his 
age,  in  10-39. 

In  the  original  follows  a  third  stanza,  which,  not  being  of 
<  ral  application,  nor  of  equal  merit,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  omit. 

Hee  that  loves  a  rosie  chceke, 
( )r  corall  lip  admires, 

Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuell  to  maintaine  his  fires; 
\-  old  time  makes  these  decay, 

So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  stedfaste  mind, 
Gentle  thoughts,  and  calm  desires, 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combin'd, 
Kindle  never-dying  fires; 

Where  these  are  not,  J  despise 

Lo\  cly  checkes,  or  lip-,  or  eyes. 

*         *         *         *         * 

§  127.  Song. 
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§127.     Song.     The  Sky-Lark.     Shenstoxe. 

do,  tuneful  bird,  that  gladd'st  the  skies, 
To  Daphne's  window  speed  thy  way; 

And  there  on  rjuiv'ring  pinions  rise, 
And  there  thy  vocal  art  display. 

And  if  she  deign  thy  notes  to  hear, 

•  \n<!  if  siie  praise  thy  matin  song, 

Tell  her,  (the  sound-  that  sooth  her  ear 

To  Damon's  native  plains  belong. 

Tell  her,  in  livelier  plumes  array 'd, 

The  bird  from  Indian  groves  may  shine; 

Bul  ask  the  lovelv,  partial  maid, 

Where  are  his  notes  com  par  d  with  thine? 

Then  bid  her  treat  von  witless  bean 
And  all  his  flaunting  race  with  scorn; 

And  lend  an  tar  to  Damon's  woe, 

Who  lings  her  praise,  and  sings  forlorn. 


§  12?.     The  Hermit.     Beattie. 

At  the  close  of  thedav,  when  the  hamlet  is  still, 

And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove, 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill, 

And  nought  but  tiie  nightingale's  song  in  the 
grove — 
'T  was  then,  l>\  the  cave  of  the  mountain  reclin'd, 

A  hermit  his  nightly  complaint  thus  began: 
Though  mournful  ins  numbers,  his  soul  was  re- 
sign ;!  ; 

He  thought  as  a  sage,  though  he  felt  as  a  man. 

'  Ah  !  why,  thus  abandon 'd  to  darkness  and  woe, 
Why  thus,   lonely  Philomel,   Hows  thy  sad 
strain  ? 
For  spring  shall  return,  and  a  lover  bestow; 

And,  thv  bosom  no  trace  of  misfortune  retain. 
Yet,  if  pity  inspire  thee,  O  cease  not  thy  lay! 
Mourn,  sweetest  companion!  man  calls  thee 
to  mourn : 
O  sooth  him  whose  pleasures,  like  thine,  pass 
aw  » ! 
Full  qUickly  they  pass,  but  they  never  return  ! 

'  Now  gliding  remote  on  the  verge  of  the  sky, 
The  moon,  half  extinct,  a  dim  crescent  dis- 

P,a>'s5        \*    '  . 
But  lately  I  mark  d,  when  majestic  on  high 
She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her 
blaze. 
Roll  on  then,  fair  orb,  and  with  gladness  pursue 
The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendor  again : 
Bat  man's  faded  glory  no  change  shall  renew; 
Ah,  fool !  to  exult  in  a.  glory  so  vain  ! 

'  'Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  110  more : 
I  mourn;  bnt,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not 
for  yon ; 
For  morn  is  approaching,  your  charm?  to  restore, 
Perfnm'd  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glitt  ring 
with  dew. 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  .winter  I  mourn ; 

Kind  Nature  the 'embryo-blossom  shall  save: 
But  when  shall  Spring  visit  the  mouldering  nrr, ; 
O  when  shall  it,  dawn  on  the  night  of  the 
grave?' 


§  129.  A  Pastoral  Ballad.     In  Tom  Parts. 

Shkn-stone. 

I.  ABSENCE. 

Ye  shepherds  so  cheerful  and  gay, 

Whose  (locks  never  carelessly"  roamj 
Should  Corydons  happen  to  stray, 

()  call  the  poor  Wanderers  home. 
Allow  me  to  muse  and  to  sigh, 

Nor  talk  of  the  change  that  ve  find  ; 
None,  once,  was  so  watchful  as  1 : 

— I  have  left  my  dear  Phillis  behind. 

Now  T  know  what  it  is  to  have  strove 

YV  ith  the  torture  of  doubt  and  d 
What  it  is  to  admire  and  to  love, 

And  to  leave  her  we  love  and  admire. 
Ah,  lead  forth  my  flock  in  the  morn, 

And  the  damps  of  each  evening  repel: 
Alas  !   I  am  faint  and  forlorn  : 

— I  have  bade  my  dear  Phillis  farewell. 

Since  Phillis  vouchsafed  me  a  look, 

1  never  once  dream'd  of  inv  vine  ; 
May  I  lose  both  my  pipe  and  my  crook, 

If  I  knew  of  a  kid  tint  was  mine! 
I  priz'd  every  hour  that  went  by. 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleas'd  me  before; 
But  now  they  are  passu,  and  1  sigh, 

And  I  grieve  that  I  priz'd  them  no  more. 

But  why  do  I  languish  in  vain  ? 

Why  wander  thus  pensively  here? 
O,  why  did  I  come  from  the  plain, 

Where  I  fed  on  the  smiles  of  my  dear i 
They  tell  me,  my  favorite  maid, 

The  pride  of  that  valley,  is  flown;     . 
Alas !  where  with  her  I  have  stray'd, 

1  could  wander  with  pleasure  alone. 

W  hen  fore'd  the  fair  nymph  to  forego, 

What  anguish  J  felt  at  my  heart ! 
\  et  1  thought,  but  it  might  not  be  so, 

"i'was  with  pain  when  she  saw  me  dep;  rt 
She  gaz'd,  as  I  slowly  withdrew; 

My  path  I  could  hardly  discern  ; 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  she  hade  me  return. 

The  pilgrim  that  journeys  all  day 

To  visit  some  far-distant  shrine, 
If  he  bear  but  a  relique  away 

Is  happy,  uor  heard  to  repine. 
Thus,  widely  remov'd  from  the  fair, 

Where  my  vows,  my  devotion,  I  owe, 
Soft  hope  is  the  relique  I  bear, 

And  my  solace  wherever  I  go. 

II,  HOPE, 

My  banks  they  are  furnish 'd  with  bees, 

Whose  murmur  invites  one  to  sleep  ; 
My  grottoes  are  shaded  with  trees, 

And  my  hills  are  white  over  with  sheep. 
I  seldom  have,  met  with  a  loss, 

Sneh  health  do  my  fountains  bestow; 
My  fountains,  all  border' d  with  moss, 

Where  the  hare-bell  and  violet  grow.     . 

Not 
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Not  a  pine  in  mv  grove  is  there  seen, 

But  with  tendrils  of  woodbine  is  bound  ; 
Not  a  beech's  more  beautiful  green, 

But  a  sweet-brier  twines  it  around. 
Not  my  fields  in  the  prime  of  the  year 

More  charms  than  my  cattle  unfold  : 
Not  a  brook  that  is  limpid  and  clear, 

But  it  glitters  with  fishes  of  gold. 

One  would  think  she  might  like  to  retire 
To  the  bow'r  I  have  labor'd  to  rear; 

Not  a  shrub  that  I  heard  her  admire, 
But  I  hasted  and  planted  it  there. 

0  how  sudden  the  jessamine  strove 
With  the  lilac  to  render  it  gay! 

Already  it  calls  for  my  love, 
To  prune  the  wild  branches  awav. 

From  the  plains,  from   the    woodlands,    and 
groves, 

What  strains  of  wild  melody  flow! 
How  the  nightingales  warble  their  loves 

From  thickets  of  roses  that  blow ! 
And  when  her  bright  form  shall  appear, 

Each  bird  shall  harmoniously  join 
In  a  concert  so  soft  and  so  clear, 

As — she  may  not  be  fond  to  resign. 

1  ha.ve  found  out  a  gift  for  mv  fair, 

1  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed ; 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear, 

She  will  say  'twas  a  barbarous  deed. 
ne'er  could  be  true,  she  averr'd, 
Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young; 

.  I  Icv'd  her  the  more  when  I  heard 
Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue. 

I  have  heard  her  with  sweetness  unfold 

How  that  pity  was  due  to  a  dove, 
t  ever  attended  the  bold  ; 

And  she  call'd  it  the  sister  of  love. 
But  her  words  such  a  pleasure  convey, 

So  much  I  her  accents  adore, 
Let  her  speak,  and  whatever  she  say, 

Methinks,  I  should  love  her  the  more. 

Cin  3.  boeom  so  gentle  remain 

Unmov'd,  when  her  Corydon  sigh«? 

Will  a  nvmph  that  is  fond  of  the  plain, 
'!  '  •  se  plains  and  this  valley  despise? 

Dear  regions  of  silence  and  shade! 

cenes  of  contentment  and  ea^e! 

Where  I  could  have  pleasingly  stray'd. 
If  aught  in  her  absence  could  please. 

But  where  does  my  Phillida  stray? 

And  where  are  her  grots  and  her  bowers  I 
Are  the  proves  and  the  valleys  as  gay. 

And  the  shepherds  as  gentle,  as  our*' 
The  groves  may  perhaps  be  as  fair, 

And  the  lace  of  the  valleys  as  fine; 
The  swains  may  in  manners  compare, 

But  their  love  is  not  equal  to  mine 

III.  SOLICITUDE. 

Why  will  you  my  passion  reprove, 

Why  term  it  a  folly  to  grieve, 
Ere  I  show  you  the  charms  of  my  love? 

She  is  fairer  than  you  can  believe. 


With  her  mien  she  enamours  the  brave; 

With  her  wit  she  engages  the  free; 
With  her  modesty  pleases  the  grave ; 

She  is  every  way  pleasing  to  me. 

0  you  that  have  been  of  her  train, 
Come  and  join  in  my  amorous  lays ! 

1  could  lay  down  my  life  for  the  swain 

That  will  sing  but  a  song  in  her  praise. 
When  he  sings,  may  the  nymphs  ol  the  town 

Come  trooping,  and  listen  the  while; 
Nay,  on  him  let  not  Phillida  frown; 

— But  I  cannot  allow  her  to  smile. 

For  when  Paridcl  tries  in  the  dance 

Any  favor  with  Phillis  to  find, 
O  how,  with  one  trivial  glance, 

Might  she  ruin  the  peace  of  nry  mind  ! 
In  ringlets  he  dresses  his  hair, 

And  his  crook  is  bestudded  around; 
And  his  pipe — O  may  Phillis  beware 

Of  a  magic  there  is  in  the  sound ! 

'Tis  his  with  mock  pas«ion  to  glow ; 

'Tis  his  in  smooth  tales  to  unfold, 
"  How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  snow. 

And  her  bosom,  be  sure,  is  as  cold ; 
How  the  nightingales  labor  the  strain, 

With  the  notes  of  his  charmer  to  vie ; 
How  they  vary  their  accents  in  vain, 

Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die." 

To  the  grove  or  the  garden  he  strays, 

And  pillages  every  sweet; 
Then,  suiting  the  wreath  to  his  lays, 

He  throws  it  at  Phillis's  feet. 
"  O  Phillis,"  he  whispers,  **  more  fair, 

More  sweet,  than  the  jessamine's  flow'i 
What  are  pinks  in  a  morn,  to  comparer 

What  is  eglantine  after  a  shower? 

"  Then  the  lily  no  longer  is  while  ; 

Then  the  rose  is  depriv'd  of  its  bloom  , 
Tiien  the  v  iolets  die  with  despite, 

And  the  woodbines  give  up  their  peifume." 
Thus  glide  the  soft  numbers  along, 

And  he  fancies  no  shepherd  his  peer  ; 
Vet  I  never  should  envy  the  song, 

Were  not  Phillis  to  lend  it  an  ear. 

Let  hi=  crook  be  with  hyacinths  bound, 

So  Phillis  the  trophy  despise ; 
Let  his  forehead  with  laurels  be  crown'd. 

So  they  shine  not  in  Phillis's  eyes. 
The  language  that  flows  from  the  heart 

I*  a  stranger  to  Paridel's  tongue ; 
Y^t  may  she  beware  of  his  art! 

Or  sure  I  must  envy  the  song. 

IV.  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Ye  shepherds,  give  ear  to  my  lay, 

And  take  no  more  heed  of  my  sheep : 
They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  stray, 

1  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  weep. 
Yet  do  not  my  folly  reprove : 

She  was  fair,  and  my  passion  begun; 
She  smil'd,  and  I  could  not  but  love  ; 

She  i«  faithless,  and  I  am  undone. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  I  was  void  of  all  thought; 

Perhaps  it  was  plain  to  foresee, 
That  a  nymph  so  complete  would  be  sought 

By  a  swain  more  engaging  than  me. 
Ah  !  love  ev'ry  hope  can  inspire : 

It  banishes  wisdom  the  while; 
And  the  lip  of  the  nymph  we  admire 

Seems  for  ever  adorn'd  with  a  smile ! 

She  is  faithless,  and  I  am  undone ; 

Ye  that  witness  the  woes  I  endure, 
Let  Reason  instruct  you  to  shun 

What  it  cannot  instruct  you  to  cure. 
Beware  how  you  loiter  in  vain 

Amid  nymphs  of  a  higher  degree: 
It  is  not  for  me  to  explain 

How  fair  and  how  fickle  they  be. 

Alas!  from  the  day  that  we  met, 

What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes, 
When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 

The  glance  that  undid  my  repose? 
Yet  time  may  diminish  the  pain  : 

The  flow'r,  and  the  shrub,  and  the  tree, 
Which  I  rear'd  for  her  pleasure  in  vain, 

In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

The  sweets  of  a  dew-sprinkled  rose, 

The  sound  of  a  murmuring  stream, 
The  peace  which  from  solitude  flows, 

Henceforth  shall  be  Corydon's  theme. 
High  transports  are  shown  to  the  sight, 

But  we  are  not  to  find  them  our  own: 
Fate  never  bestow'd  such  delight, 

As  I  with  my  Phillis  had  known. 

0  ye  woods,  spread  your  branches  apace ; 
To  your  deepest  recesses  I  fly ; 

1  would  hide  with  the  beasts  of  the  chase, 

I  would  vanish  from  every  eye. 
Yet  my  reed  shall  resound  through  the  grove 

With  the  same  sad  complaint  it  begun  ; 
How  she  smil'd,  and  I  could  not  but  love; 

Was  faithless,  and  I  am  undone ! 


§  130.     Phcebe.     A  Pastoral.     Byrom. 

My  time,  O  ye  muses!  was  happily  spent, 
When  Phcebe  went  with  me  wherever  I  went  : 
Ten  thousand  soft  pleasures  1  felt  in  my  breast : 
Sure  never  fond  shepherd  like  Colin  was  blc^t. 
But  now  she  is  gone,  and  has  left  me  behind, 
What  a  marvellous  change  on  a  sudden  I  find  ! 
When  things  were  as  fine  as  could  possibly  be, 
I  thought  it  was  spring;  but  alas!  it  was  she. 

The  fountain  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along, 
And  dance  to  soft  murmurs  the  pebbles  among, 
Thou  know' st,  little  Cupid,  if  Phoebe  was  there, 
It  was  pleasant  to  look  at,  'twas  music  to  hear ! 
But  now  she  is  absent,  I  walk  by  its  side, 
And,  stillas  it  murmurs,  do  nothing  but  chide  : 
Mu?t  you  be  so  cheerful,  whilst  I  go  in  pain? 
Peace  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me 
complain. 

My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleased  to  see 
Come  wagging  his  tail  to  my  fair  one  and  me ; 
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And  Phcebe  was  pleas'd  too,  and  to  my  dog  said, 
"Come  hither,  poor  fellow!"  and   patted  his 

head  : 
But  now,  when  he's  fawning,  I,  with  a  sour  look, 
Cry,  "  Sirrah!"  and  give  him  a  blow  with  my 

crook : 
And  I'll  give  him  another;  for  why  should  not 

Tray 
Be  dull  as  his  master,  when  Phoebe's  away? 

Sweet  music  went  with  us  both  all  the  wood 
through, 
The  lark,  linnet,  throstle,  and  nightingale  too; 
Winds  over  us  whisper'd,  flocks  by  us  did  bleat, 
And  chirp  went  the  grasshopper  under  our  feet! 
But  now  she  is  absent,  though  still  they  sing  on, 
The  woods  are  but  lonely,  the  melody  s  gone ! 
Her  voice  in  the  concert^  as  now  I  have  found, 
Gives  every  thing  else  its  agreeable  sound. 

Will  no  pitying  Power  that  hears  me  com- 
plain, 
Or  cure  my  disquiet,  or  soften  my  pain  ? 
To  be  cur'd,  thou  must,  Colin,  thy  passion  re- 
move. 
But  what  swain  is  so  silly  to  live  without  love? 
No,  deity,  bid  the  dear  nymph  to  return; 
For  ne'er  was  poor  shepherd  so  sadly  forlorn. 
Ah !  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  shall  die  With  despair  : 
Take  heed,  all  ye  swains,  how  ye  love  one  so  fair 


§131.     A  Pastoral  Ballad.     Rowe, 

Despairing  beside  a  clear  stream, 

A  shepherd  forsaken  was  laid ; 
And,  while  a  false  nymph  was  his  theme, 

A  willow  supported  his  head. 
The  wind  that  blew  ever  the  plain, 

To  his  sighs  with  a  sigh  did  reply; 
And  the  brook,  in  return  to  his  pain, 

Ran  mournfully  murmuring  by. 
Alas!   silly  swain  that  I  was! 

(Tims  sadly  complaining,  he  cried;) 
When  first  I  beheld  that  fair  face, 

'Twere  better  by  far  I  had  died. 
She  talk'd,  and  I  bless'd  her  dear  tongue; 

When  she  smil'd,  it  was  pleasure  too  great; 
I  listen'd,  and  cried,  when  she  sung, 

Was  nightingale  ever  so  sweet! 

How  foolish  was  1  to  believe 

She  could  doat  on  so  lowly  a  clown, 
Or  that  her  fond  heart,  would  not  grieve 

To  forsake  the  fine  folk  of  the  town ! 
To  think  that  a  beauty  so  gay 

So  kind  and  so  constant  would  prove; 
Or  go  clad,  like  our  maidens,  in  grey, 

Or  live  in  a  cottage  on  love  ! 

What  though  I  have  skill  to  complain, 

Though  the  muses  my  temples  have  crown'd; 
What  though,  when  they  hear  my  soft  strain, 

The  virgins  sit  weeping  around; 
Ah,  Colin  !  thy  hopes  are  in  vain, 

Thy  pipe  and  thy  laurel  resign  ; 
Thy  fair  one  inclines  to  a  swain 

W  hose  music  is  sweeter  than  thine. 

All 
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All  <r«Uj  mv  companions  so  dear, 
sorrow  to  see  n.e  betray'd, 

I  orbear  to  a  Ise  maid. 

gh  .ill  should  range, 

"l'ii  in  vain  from  my  fortune  to  fly  ; 
Twas  hers  to  be  false,  and  to  ch 

ine  to  be  constant,  and  (lie. 
If,  while  my  hard  fate  I  sustain, 

In  her  breast  anv  pity  is  found  ; 
Lei  Her  conic,  with  the  nymphs  of  the  plain. 

And  see  me  Kid  low  in  the  ground: 
The  last  humble  boon  that  I  crave 

I   .  to  shade  me  with  cypres  and  yew; 
And,  when  she  looks  down  on  my  grave, 

Let  her  own  that  her  shepherd  was  true. 
Then  to  her  new  love  let  her  go, 

And  deck,  her  in  golden  array ; 
I  .  -t  at  cv'rv  fine  show, 

And  frolic  it  all  the  tone  day: 
While  Colin,  forgotten  and  pone, 

No  more  shall  he  talk'd  of  or  seen, 
Unless  when,  beneath  the  pale  moon, 

His  ghost  shall  glide  over  the  green. 


§132.    A  Fatty  Tale.    Parxell. 

Ix  Britain's  isle,  and  Arthur's  days, 
When  midnight  fairies  daimc'd  the  maze, 

Liv'd  Edwin  of  the  Green  ; 
Edwin,  I  wis,  a  gentle  youth, 
Endow'd  with  courage,  sense,  and  truth, 

Though  badly  shap'd  he  been. 
His  mountain  back  mote  well  be  said 
To  measure  height  against  his  head, 

And  lift  itself  above  ; 
Yet,  spite  of  all  that  Nature  did 
To  make  his  uncouth  form  forbid, 

This  creature  dar'd  to  love. 
He  felt  the  charms  of  Edith's  eye=, 
Nor  wanted  hope  to  gain  die  prize. 

Could  ladies  look  within  ; 
But  one  Sir  Topaz  dress'd  with  art, 
And,  if  a  shape  could  win  a  heart, 

He  had  a  shape  to  win. 
Edwin,  if  right  I  read  my  song, 
With  slighu-d  passion  paced  along 

All  in  the  moony  light; 
'Twas  near  an  old  enchanted  court, 
Where  sportive  fairies  made  resort, 

To  revel  out  the  night. 
His  heart  was  drear,  his  hope  was  cro 
'Twas  late,  'twas  far,  the  path  was  lost 
That  reach' d  the  neighbour  town  : 
With  v/carv  steps  he  quits  the  shade*, 
Kesoh'd,  the  darkling  dome  he  treads, 

And  drops  his  limbs  adown. 
But  scant  he  lavs  him  on  the  fti 
When  hollow  winds  remove  the  door, 

A  trembling  rocks  the  ground  : 
And,  well  I  ween  to  count  aright, 
At  once  an  hundred  tapers  light 

On  all  the  walls  around. 
Now  sounding  tongues  assail  his  ear, 
Now  sounding  feet  approachen  near. 


And  now  the  sound.-,  increase  : 
And,  from  the  corner  where  belay, 
He  sees  a  train,  profusely  gay, 

Come  prankling  o'er  the  place. 
But   (trust  me,  gentles)   never  vet 
Was  dight  a  maaoui  ig  half  so  neat, 

Or  half  so  rich,  before  ; 
The  country  lent  die  sweet  perfumes, 
The  sea  the  pearl,  the  .sky  the  plumes, 

The  town  its  silken  store. 
Now,  whilst  he  gaz'd,  a  gallant,  drest 
In  flaunting  robes  above  the  rest, 

With  awful  accent  cried: 
"  What  mortal,  of  a  wretched  mind, 
Whose  sighs  infect  the  balmy  wind, 

Has  here  presum'd  to  hide  ?" 
At  this  the  swain,  whose  vent' rous  soul 
No  fears  of  magic  art  control, 

Advanc'd  in  open  sight ; 
"  Nor  have  I  cause  of  dread,"  he  said, 
"  Who  view,  by  ho  presumption  led, 

Your  revels  of  the  night. 
"  'Twas  grief,  for  scorn  of  faithful  love, 
Which  made  my  steps  unweeting  rove 

Amid  the  nightly  dew." 
"  Tis  well,"  the  gallant  cries  again, 
"  We  fairies  never  injure  men 

Who  dare  to  tell  us  true. 

"Exalt  thy  lo\e-dejected  heart; 
Be  mine  the  task,  or  ere  we  part, 

To  make  thee  grief  resign  ; 
Now  take  the  pleasure  of  thy  chauncc ; 
Whilst  1  with  Mab,  my  partner,  dauncc. 

Be  little  Mable  thine." 

He  spoke,  and,  all  a  sudden,  there 
Light  music  floats  in  wanton  air; 

The  Monarch  leads  the  Queen  : 
The  rest  their  fairie  partners  found 
And  Mable  trimly  tript  the  ground 

With  Edwin  of  the  Green. 

The  dauncing  past,  the  board  was  laid, 
And  siker  such  a  feast  was  made 

As  heart  and  lip  desire: 
Withouten  hands  the  dishes  fly, 
The  glasses  with  a  wish  come  nigh, 

And  with  a  wish  retire. 

But  now,  to  please  the  fairie  king, 
Full  every  deal  they  laugh  and  sing, 

And  antic  feasts  devi-e  ; 
Some  wind  and  tumble  like  an  ape, 
And  other  some  transmute  their  shape. 
In  Edwin's  wond'ring  eyes. 

Till  one,  at  last,  that  Robin  hight, 
Renown' d  for  pinching  maids  at  night, 

Has  bent  him  up  aloof; 
And  full  against  the  beam  he  flung, 
Where  by  the  back  the  youth  he  hung, 

To  sprawl  unneath  the  roof. 
From  thence,  "  Reverse  my  charm,"  he  cries, 
"  And  let  it  fairly  now  suffice, 

The  gambol  has  been  shown  " 
But  Oberon  answers,  with  a  smile, 
•■  (  ontent  thee,  Edwin,  for  a  while, 

The  vantacje  is  thine  own."— 

Here 
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Here  ended  all  the  phantom-plav; 
They  smelt  the  fresh  approach  of  day, 

And  heard  a  cock  to  crow ; 
The  wliirhncr  wind,  that  bore  the  crow.], 
Hasclapp'd  the  door,  and  whistled  loud. 

To  warn  them  all  to  go. 
Then  screaming  ajl  at  once  i.hcy  fly, 
And  all  at  once  the  tapers  die  ; 

Poor  Edwin  foils  ;o  iloor: 
Forlorn  his  state  and  dark  the  place.- 
Was  never  wight  in  such  a  case 

Through  all  the  land  before! 
But,  soon  as  dan  Apollo  rose, 
Full  jollv  creature  home  be  goes! 

He  feels  bis  back  ihr  . 
His  honest  tongue  and  steady  mind 
Had  rid  him  of  the  lump  behind, 

Which  made  him  want  success  : 
With  lusty  livelyhul  iie  taiks, 
He  seems  a-dauneing  as  he  walks  ; 

His  story  soon  took  wind; 
And  beauteous  Edith  sees  the  youth 
Endow'd  with  courage,  sense,  and  truth, 

Without  a  bunch  behind! 
The  story  told,  Sir  Topaz  mov'd, 
(The  youth  of  Edith  erst  approv'd) 

.    To  see  the  revel  scene: 
At  close  of  eve  be  leaves  his  home, 
And  wends  to  find  the  fuin'd  dome 

All  on  the  gloomy  plain. 
As  there  he  bides,  it  so  betel, 
The  wind  came  rustling  down  a  dell, 

A  shaking  seiz'd  .the  wall : 
Up  sprung  the  tapers,  as  before, 
The  fairies  bragly  foot  the  floor. 

And  music  tills  the  hall. 
But,  certes,  sorely  sunk  with  woe 
Sir  Topaz  sees  the  elfin  show, 

His  spirits  in  him  die; 
"W  hen  Oberon  cries,  "  A  man  is  near; 
A  mortal  p  ission,  cleped  fear, 

Hangs  Ragging  in  the  sky." 
With  that  sir  Topaz,  hapless  youth  ! 
In  accents  f  dt'ring  aye  for  roth, 

Intreats  them  pity  graunt; 
For  als  he  been  a  mister  wight 
Betrav'd  by  wand'ring  in  the  night 

I'd  tread  the  circling  haunt. 
"  Ah,  losel  vile!"  at  once  they  roar, 
"  And  little  skill'd  of  fairie  lore, 

Thy  cause  to  come  we  know  : 
Now  lias  thy  kestrell  courage  fell ; 
And  fairies,  since  a  lye  you  tell, 

Are  free,  to  work  thee  woe." 
Then  Will  who  bears  the  wispy  fire 
To  trail  the  swains  among;  the  mire, 

The  captive  upward  flung; 
There,  like  a  tortoise  in  a  shop, 
He  dangled  from  the  chamber-top, 

Where  whilom  Edwin  bung. 
The  revel  now  proceeds  apace, 
Deftly  they  frisk  it  o'er  the  place, 

They  sit,  they  drink,  and  eat ; 
The  time  with  frolic  mirth  beguile, 
..And  poor  sir  Topaz  hangs  the  while, 

Till  all  the  rout  retreat. 


Bv  this  t!;e  stars  began  to  wink  ; 
They  shriek,  they  fly,  the  topers  sink, 

And  down  ydrops  the  knight : 
For  never  spell  Lv  fairie  laid 
With  strong  enchantment,  bound  a  glade 

;he  length  of  night. 
Chill,  dark,  alone,  adr^ed  he  lav, 
Till  up  the  welkin  rose  the  day^ 

1  hen  deein'd  the  dole  was  o'er : 
But  wot  ye  well  his  harder  lot; 
His  seeJv  back  the  bunch  had  got 

Which  Edwin  lost  afore. — 
This  tale  a  Sybil  nurse  ar<-d; 
She  softly  stroak'd  ray  youngling  head, 

And  when  the  tale  was  done  : 
"  Thus  some  are  born,  my  son,"  she  cries, 
"  With  base  impediments  to  rise, 

And  some  are  born  with  none. 
But  \irtue  can  itself  advance 
To  what  the  fav'rite  fools  of  chance 

By  fortune  seem'd  design'd  ; 
Virtue  can  gain  the  odds  of  fate, 
And  from  itself  shake  off  the  weight 

Upon  th'  unworthy  mind." 


§  133.    Song.    Thomson-. 

For  ever,  Fortune  !  wilt  thou  prove 
An  unrelenting  foe  to  love, 
And  when  we  meet  a  mutual  heart, 
Come  in  between,  and  bid  us  part; 
Bid  us  sigh  on  from  day  to  day, 
And  wish,  and  wish  the  soul  away, 
Till  youth  and  genial  years  are  flown, 
And  all  the  life  of  love  is  gone? 
TJut  busy,  busy,  still  art  thou, 
To  bind  the  loveless,  joyless  vow, 
The  heart  from  pleasure  to  delude, 
To  join  the  gentle  to  the  rude. 
For  once,  ()  Fortune!  hear  my  prayer, 
And  I  absolve  thy  future  care} 
All  other  blessings  I  resign, 
Make  but  the  dear  Amanda  mine. 


§  134.     The  Barker's  Nuptials. 

In  Liquorpond-street,  as  is  well  known  tc 

many, 
An  artist  resided,  who  shav'd  for  a  penny, 
Cut  bair  for  three  halfpence,  for  three-pence  he 

bled, 
And  would  draw  for  a  groat  every  tooth  in  youi 

head. 

What  annoy'd  other  folks  never  spoil'd  his  re- 
pose, 

'Twas  the  same  thing  to  him  whether  stock? 
fell  or  rose : 

For  blast  and  for  mildew  he  car'd  not  a  pin ; 

His  crops  never  fail'd,  for  they  grew  on  the  chin. 

Unvcx'd  by  the  cares  that  ambition  and  state  has, 
Contented  he  din'd  on  his  daily  potatoes  ; 
And  the  pence  that  he  earn'd  by  excision  of  bristle 
Were  nightly  devoted  to  wetting  his  whistle. 

3  It  When 
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When  copper  ran  low  he  made  1  isht  of  the  matter, 
Drank  his  purl  upon  tick  at  the  old  Pewter  Platter, 
Read  the  news,  and  as  deep  in  the  secret  appear' d 
As  if  he  had  lather'd  the  minister's  beard. 

But  Cupid,  who  trims  men  of  even-  station, 
And  twixt  barbers  aud  beaux  makes  dp  discri- 
mination, 
Would  not  let  this  superlative  shaver  alone, 
Till  he  tried  if  his  heart  was  as  hard  as  his  hone. 

The  fair  one  whose  charms  did  the  barber  in- 

thral, 
At  the  end  of  Fleet-market,  of  fish  keep  a  stall. 
As  red  as  her  cheek  was  no  lobster  e'er  seen, 
Not  an  eel  that  she  sold  was  so  soft  as  her  skin. 

By  love  strange  effects  have  been  wrought,  we 

are  told, 
In  all  countries  and  climates,  hot,  temp' rate,  or 

cold ; 
Thus  the  heart  of  our  barber  love  scorch' d  like 

a  coal, 
Though  'tis  very  well  known  he  liv'd  under  the 

pole. 

First, he  courted  his  charmer  in  sorrowful  fa>hion, 
And  lied  like  a  lawyer  to  move  her  compassion  : 
He  should   perish,   he  swore,  did  his  suit  not 

succeed, 
And  a  barber  to  slay  was  a  barbarous  deed. 

Then  he  alter'd  his  tone,  and  was  heard  to  declare, 

If  valor  deserv'd  the  regard  of  the  fair. 

That  his  courage  was  tried,  though  he  scorn'd 

to  disclose 
How  many  brav*  fellows  he'd  took  by  the  nose. 

For  his  politics  too,  they  were  thoroughly  known, 

A  patriot  he  was  to  the  very  backbone; 

Wilkes  he  gratis  had  shav'd,  for  the  good  of  the 
nation, 

And  he  held  the  Wig  Club  in  profound  vene- 
ration. 

For  his  tenets  religious — he  could  well  expound 
Emanuel  SwedenJDorgs  mvst'ries  profound, 
And  new  doctrines  could  broach  with  the  best 

of  'em  all; 
For  a  periwig-maker  ne'er  wanted  a  caul. 

Indignant  <he  answer  d :   "  No  chin-scraping  sot 
S  lall  be  fasten'd  to  me  by  the  conjugal  knot; 
No  I  to  Tyburn  repair,  if  a  noose  you  must  tic: 
Other  fish  1  have  got,  Mr.  Tonsor,  to  fry: 

"  Holborn-bridge  and  Blackfriars  my  triumphs 
can  tell, 

From  Billingsgate  beauties  I've  long  borne  the 
bell; 

Nay,  tripemen  and  fishmongers  vie  for  my  fa- 
vour : — 

Then  d've  think  I'll  take  up  with  a  two-pennv 
sharer? 

"  Let  dory,  or  turbot  the  w'reign  of  fi  h, 
Cheek  bv  jowl  with  red-herring  be  serv'd  in  one 

di«h  ; 
Let  sturgeon  and  sprats  in  one  pickle  unite, 
When  1  angle  for  husbands  and  barbers  shall 

bite9. 


But  the  barber  persisted  (ah,  could  I  relate  'em) 
To  ply  her  with  compliments  soft  as  pomatum; 
And  took  cv'rv  occasion  to  flatter  and  praise  her,  . 
Till  she  fancied  his  wit  was  as  keen  as  his  razor. 

He  protested  besides,  if  she'd  grant  his  petition. 
She  should  live  like  a  lady  of  rank  and  condition; 
And  to  Billingsgate  market  no  longer  repair, 
But  himself  all  her  business  would  do  to  a  hair. 
Her  smiles,  he  asserted,  would  melt  even  rocks, 
Nay,  the  tire  of  her  eyes  would  consume  bar- 
bers' blocks, 
On  insensible  objects  bestow  animation. 
And  give  to  old  periwigs  regeneration. 

With  fair  speeches  cajol'd,  as  you'd  tickle  a  trout, 
'Gainst  the  barber  the  fish-wife  no  more  could 

hold  out  : 
He  applied  the  right  bait,  and  with  flattery  he 

caught  her : 
Without  fiatt'ry  a  female's  a  fish  out  of  water. 

The  state  of  her  heart  when  the  barber  once 
guess 'd, 

Love's  sie^e  with  redoubled  exertion  he  press'd, 

And  as  briskly  bestirr'd  him,  the  charmer  em- 
bracing, 

As  the  wash-ball  that  dances  and  froths  in  his 
bason. 

The  flame  to  allay  that  their  bosoms  did  so  burn, 
They  set  out  for  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  in 

Holborn, 
\\  here  tonsors  and  trulls,  country  Dicks  and 

their  cousins, 
In  the  halter  of  wedlock  are  tied  up  by  dozens. 

The  nuptial.-  to  grace,  came  from  even  quarter 
The  worthies  at  Rag-fair  old  caxons  who  barter. 
Who  the  coverings  of  judges' and  counsellors' 

nobs 
Cut  down  into  majors,  queues,  scratches,  and 

bobs: 

Muscle-mongers  and  oyster-men,  crimps  and 
coalheavcrs, 

And  butchers  with  marrow-bones  smiting  their 
cleavers ; 

Shrimp-scalders  and  bug-killers,  taylors  and 
tilers, 

Boys,  botchers,  bawds,  bailiffs,  and  black-pud- 
ding boilers. 

From  their  voices  united  such  melodv  flow'd, 
As  the  Abbey  ne'er  witness'd,  nor  Tott'nham 

Court-road ; 
While  St.  Andrew's  brave  bells  did  ro  loud  and 

so  clear  ring, 
You'd  have  given  ten  pounds  to  'vc  been  out  of 

their  hearing. 

For  his  fee,  when  the  parson  this  couple  had 

join'd, 
As  no  cash  was  forthcoming,  he  took  it  in  kind : 
So  the  brick-groom  dismantled   his  rev'rencc's 

chin, 
And  the  bride  cntertain'd  him  with  pilchards 

and  gin. 

§  135.   William 
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§  135.      William  and  Margaret. 

When  all  was  wrapt  in  dark  midnight, 

And  all  were  fast  asleep. 
In  glided  Margaret's  grimly  ghost, 

And  stood  at  William's  feet. 

Her  face  was  like  the  April  morn 

Clad  in  a  wintry  cloud  ; 
And  clay-cold  was  her  lily  hand, 

That  held  the  sable  shroud. 

So  shall  the  fairest  face  appear 

When  youth  and  years  are  flown ; 

Such  is  the  robe  that  kings  must  wear 
When  death  has  refi  their  crown. 

Her  bloom  was  like  the  springing  flow'r 

That  sips  the  silver  dew; 
The  rose  was  budded  in  her  check, 

And  opening  to  the  view. 

But  love  had,  like  the  canker-worm, 

Consum'd  her  early  prime  ; 
The  rose  grew  pale,  and  left  her  cheek; 

She  died  before  her  time. 

Awake!  she  cried,  thy  true-love  calls, 
Come  from  her  midnight  grave  ; 

Now  let  thy  pity  hear  the  maid 
Thy  love  refus'd  to  save  : 

This  is  the  dark  and  fearful  hour 
When  injur' d  ghosts  complain  : 

Now  drearv  graves  give  up  their  dead, 
To  haunt  the  faithless  swain. 

Bethink  thee,  William,  of  thy  fault, 
Thy  pledge  and  broken  oath. 

And  give  me  back  my  maiden  vow, 
And  give  me  back  my  troth. 

How  could  you  sav  my  face  was  fair, 

And  vet  that  face  forsake  ? 
How  could  you  win  my  virgin  heart, 

Yet  leave  that  heart  to  break  ? 

How  could  you  promise  love  to  me, 

And  not  that  promise  keep? 
Why  did  you  swear  my  eyes  were  bright, 

Yet  leave  those  eyes  to  weep? 

How  could  you  sav  my  lip  was  sweet, 

And  made  the  scarlet  pale? 
And  why  did  I,  young,  witless  maid, 

Believe  the  flattering  tale  ? 

That  face,  alas!  no  more  is  fair, 

That  lip  no  longer  red  ; 
Dark  are  my  eyes,  now  clos'd  in  death. 

And  every  charm  is  fled. 

The  hungry  worm  my  sister  is. 

This  winding-sheet  I  wear ; 
And  cold  and  wearv  lasts  our  night 

Till  that  last  morn  appear. 

Bin  hark!  the  cock  has  warn'J  me  hence  : 

A  long  and  last  adieu  ! 
Come  see,  false  man  !  how  low  she  lies 

That  died  for  love  of  vou. 


Now  birds  did  sing,  and  Morning  smil'd, 
And  show'd  her  glittering  head; 

Pale  William  shook  in  every  limb, 
Then,  raving,  left  his  bed. 

He  hied  him  to  the  fatal  place 

Where  Marg'rct's  body  lay, 
And  stretch'd  him  on  the  green-grass  turf 

That  wrapt  her  breathless  clay: 

And  thrice  he  call'd  on  Marg'ret's  name, 

And  thrice  he  wept  full  sore; 
Then  laid  his  cheek  to  the  cold  earth, 

And  word  spoke  never  more. 


§  136.     Lucy  and  Culm. 

Of  Leinster,  farn'd  for  maidens  fair, 

^  Bright  Lucy  was  the  grace  ; 
Nor  e'er  did  Liffy's  limpid  stream 

Reflect  so  fair  a  face; 
Till  luckless  love,  and  pining  care, 

Impair'd  her  rosy  hue, 
Her  coral  lips  and  damask  cheeks, 

And  eyes  of  glossy  blue. 

0  have  you  seen  a  lily  pale, 
When  beating  rains  descend  ? 

So  droop'd  the  slow-consuming  maid. 

Her  life  now  near  its  end. 
By  Lucy  warn'd,  of  flattering  swains 

Take  heed,  ye  easy  fair; 
Of  vengeance  due  to  broken  vows, 

Ye  perjur'd  swains,  beware. 
Three  times,  all  in  the  dead  of  night, 

A  bell  was  heard  to  ring. 
And,  shrieking  at  her  window  thrice, 

A  raven  flapp'd  his  wing. 
Too  well  the  love-lorn  maiden  knew 

The  solemn  boding  sound, 
And  thus  in  dying  words  bespoke 

The  virgins  weeping  round: 

1  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear, 

Which  says,  I  must  notstav; 
I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see, 

Which  beckons  me  away. 
By  a  false  heart,  and  broken  vows, 

In  early  youth  I  die : 
Am  I  to  blame  because  his  bride 

Is  thrice  as  rich  as  I? 
Ah  Colin  !  give  not  her  thy  vows, 

Vows  due  to  me  alone; 
Nor  thou,  fond  maid,  receive  his  kiss, 

Nor  think  him  all  thy  own. 
To-morrow  in  the  church  to  wed, 

Impatient  both  prepare ; 
But  know,  fond  maid,  and  know,  false  raan, 

That  Lucy  will  be  there! 

There  bear  my  corpse,  ye  comrades.,  bear, 

The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet- 
He  in  his  wedding-trim  so  gay, 

I  in  my  winding-sheet. — 
She  spoke,  she  died  !  her  corse  was  borne, 

The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet, 
He  in  his  wedding  trim  so  gay, 

She  in  her  winding-sheet" 

3R2  Then 
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Then  what  were  perjur'd  Colin's  thoughts? 

How  wore  those  nuptials  kept? 
The  bridemea  fiock'd  round  Lucy,  dead, 

And  all  the  village  wept. 
Compassion,  shame,  remorse,  despair, 

At  once  his  bosom  swell  ; 
The  damps  of  death  bedew'd  his  brows, 

He  shook,  he  ground,  he  fell. 

From  the  vain  bride  (ah,  bride  no  more  !) 

The  Varying  crimson  fled  ; 
When,  stretch'd  before  her  rival's  corse, 

She  saw  her  husband  dead. 
He.  to  hi-  Lucy's  new-made  grave 

Convev'd  by  trembling  swains, 
One  mould  with  her,  beneath  one  sod, 

For  ever  now  remains. 

Oft  at  this  grave  the  constant  hind 

And  plighted  maid  are  seen  ; 
With  garlands  gay,  and  true-love  knots, 

Thev  deck  the  sacred  green. 
But,  swain  forsworn  !  whoe'er  thou  art, 

This  hallow'd  spot  forbear; 
Remember  Colin's  dreadful  fate, 

And  fear  to  meet  him  theie. 


§  137-     Song.     Dibdix. 

I  saw  what  seem'd  a  harmless  child, 

With  wings  and  bow 
And  aspect  mild, 
Who  sobb'd,  and  sigh'd,  and  pin'd, 

And  begg'd  I  would  some  boon  bestow 
On  a  poor  little  boy,  stone-blind. 
Nor  aware  of  the  danger,  I  instant  comply'd, 

When  he  drew  from  his  quiver  a  dart, 
And  crv'd,   "  Mv  power  yon  shall  know!" 
Then  he  levell'd  his  bow, 

And  wounded  me  right  in  the  heart. 


§  138.     The  Rare  Iforsr.     By  the  same. 
See  the  course  throng  d  with  gazers,  the  sports 
are  begun, 
The  confusion  but  hear! — I'll  bet  you,  sir — 

Done! 
Ten  thousand  strange  murmurs  resound  far  and 

near, 
Lords,  hawkers,  and  jockeys  assail  the  tir'd  ear : 
While,  with  neck  lik-j  a  rainbow,  erecting  his 

crest, 
Pamper'd,  prancing,  and  pleas'd,  his  head  touch- 
ing his  bVenst, 

tiffing  the  air,  he's  so  proud  and  elate, 
The  high-metlM  racer 'first  starts  for  the  plate. 

Now  Reynard's  turn'd  out,  and  o'er  hedge 

and  ditch  ru-fi 
Hounds,  horses,  fad  huntsmen,  all  hard  at  his 

brash ; 
They  run  him  at  lenttth,  and  they  have  him  at  bay, 
And  bv  «cent,  and  by  view,  cheat  a  long  tedious 

way : 
While,  alike  bom  for  sports  of  the  field  and  the 

course, 
Always  sure  to  come  through,  a  staunch  and 

fleet  horse ; 


When,  fairly  run  down,  the  fox  yields  up  his 

breath. 
The  high-mettled  racer  is  in  at  the  death. 

Grown  aged ,  us'd  up,  and  turn'd  out  of  the  stud , 
Lame,  spa\in'd,  and  wind-gall'd,  but  yet  with 

some  blood; 
While  knowing  jKislilions  his  pedigree  trace, 
Tell  his  dam  won   this  sweepstakes,   his  sire 

gain'd  that  race ; 
And  what  matches  he  won  to  the  ostlers  count 

o'er, 
As  they  loiter  their  time  at  some  hedge-ale- 

nouse  door ; 
While  the  harness  sore  galls,  and  the  spurs  his 

sides  goad, 
The  high-mettled  racer's  a  hack  on  the  road. 

Till,  at  last,  having  labor'd,  drudg'd  early  and 

late, 
Bow'd  down  by  degrees,  he  bends  to  his  fate  ; 
Blind,  old,  lean,  and  feeble,  he  tugs  round  a  mill. 
Or  draws  sand,  till  the  sand  of  his  hour-glass 

stands  still. 
And  now,  cold  and  lifeless,  expos'd  to  the  view 
In  the  verv  same  cart  which  he  yesterday  drew, 
While  a  pitying  crowd  his  Bad  relics  surrounds, 
The  high-mettled  racer  is  sold  for  the  hounds! 


§139.     Poor  Jack.     By  the  same. 

Go  patter  to  lubbers  and  swabs,  d've  see, 

'Bout  danger,  and  fear,  and  the  like  ; 
A  tight-water  boat  and  good  sea-room  give  me, 

And  t'ent  to  a  little  I'll  strike: 
Though  the  tempest  top-gallant  masts  smack 
smooth  should  smite, 

And  shiver  each  splinter  of  wood; 
Clear  the  wreck,  stow  the  yards,  and  bouse  every 
thing  tight, 

And  under  reef'd  foresail  we'll  scud. 
Avast!  nor  don't  think  me  a  milksop  so  soft 

To  be  taken  for  trifles  aback, 
For  they  says  there's  a  Providence  sits  up  aloft 

To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  Poor  Jack. 

Why,  I  heard  the  good  chaplain  palaver  one  day 

About  souls,  heaven,  niercv,  and  such, 
And,  my  timbers!  what  lingo  he'd  coil  and  belay  ! 

Why,  'twas  just  all  as  one  as  High  Dutch. 
Buthe  said  how  a  sparrow  can't  founder,  d'ye  see. 

Without  order*,  that  comedown  below, 
And  many  fine  things  that  prov'd  clearly  to  nic 

That  Providence  takes  us  in  tow. 
For,  says  he,  do  you  mind  me,  let  stormse'er  sooft 

Take  the  top-sails  of  sailors  aback, 
There's  a  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft 

To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  Poor  Jack. 

I  said  to  our  Poll,  for  you  see  she  would  cry, 

When  at  last  we  weigh'd  anchor  fov  sea, 
What  argufies  sniv'ling,  and  piping  your  eye? 

Why,  what  a  damn  d  fool  you  niu^t  be ! 
Can't  you  see  the  world's  wide,  and  there's  room 
for  us  all, 

Both  for  seamen  and  lubbers  ashore  ? 
And  if  to  old  Davy  1  should  go,  friend  Poll, 

Why,  you  never  will  hear  of  me  more. 

What 
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What  then?  all'sahazard:  come,  don't  be  so  soft, 
Perhaps  I  mav  laughing  come  back; 

For,  d'ye  see,  there's  a  chciub  that  sits  up  aloft 
To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  Poor  Jack. 

D'w  mind  me,  a  sailor  should  be  every  inch 

Ail  as  one  as  a  piece  of  the  ship, 
And  with  her  brave  the  world  without  offering 
to  tUn -ii, 
From  the  moment  the  anchor's  a-trip. 
As  for  me,  in  all  weathers,  all  times,  sides  and 
ends, 
Nought's  a  trouble  from  duty  tiiat  springs  ; 
For  my  heart  is  my  Poll's,  and  my  ifeino'l  CBJ 
friend's, 
And  as  for  mv  life,  'tis  the  kind's. 
Even  when  my  time  comes,  ne'er  believe  me  so 
soft 
As  for  grief  to  be  taken  aback  : 
That  same  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft 
Will  look  out  a  good  birth  for  Poor  Jack. 


§  140.     By  the  same. 

Of  arl  sensations  pity  brings, 

To  proudly  swell  the  ample  heart, 
From  which  the  willing  sorrow  springs, 

In  others'  grief  that  bears  a  part: 
Of  all  sad  sympathy's  delights, 

The  manly  dignity  of  grief, 
A  joy  in  mourning  that  excites, 

And  gives  the  anxiou-  mind  relief: 
Of  these  would  you  the  feelinp;  know, 

Most  gen'rous,  noble,  greatly  brave, 
That  ever  taught  a  heart  to  glow, 

'Tis  the  tear  that  bedews  a  soldier's  grave. 

For  hard  and  painful  is  his  lot; 

Let  dangers  come,  he  braves  them  all ; 
Valiant,  perhaps,  to  be  forgot, 

Or  undistinguish'd  doom'd  to  fall. 
Yet  wrapt  in  conscious  worth  secure, 

The  world,  that  now  forgets  his  toil, 
He  views  from  a  retreat  obscure, 

And  quits  it  with  a  willing  smile. 
Then,  trav'ller,  one  kind  drop  bestow, 

'Twcre  graceful  pity,  nobly  brave  ; 
Nought  ever  taught  the  heart  to  jjlow 

Like  the  tear  that  bedews  a  soldier's  grave. 


§  141.     By  the  same. 

What  though  from  Venus  Cupid  sprung 

No  attribute  divine 
(Whate'er  the  bawling  bards  have  sung) 
Had  he,  his  bow  till  Bacchus  strung, 

And  dipt  his  darts  in  wine  : 
Till  old  Silenus  plung'd  the  boy 

In  nectar  from  the  vine  : 
Then  love,  that  was  before  a  toy, 
Became  the  source  of  mortal  joy ; 
The  urchin  shook  his  dewy  wings, 
And  careless  levell'd  clowns  and  kings  : 

Such  power  has  mighty  wine ! 


When  Theseus  on  the  naked  shore 

Fair  Ariadne  left, 
D'ye  think  she     id  her  fate  deplore, 
Or  her  line  locks  or  bosom  tore, 

Like  one  of  hope  bereft? 
NOt  she,  indeed.      Her  fleeting  love 

From  mortal  turns  divine; 
And  as  gay  Bacchus  tigers  move, 
His  car  ascends  amidst  a  »;rovc 
Of  vines,  surrounded  by  a  throng, 
Who  lead  the  jolly  pairuiong, 

Almost  half-gone  with  wine. 

Ma'am  Helen  lov'd  the  Phrygian  boy, 

He  thought  her  all  his  own  : 
But  hottest  love  will  soonest  cloy, 
lie  ne'er  had  brought  her  safe  to  Troy 

But  for  the  wife  of  Tnone. 
She,  merry  gossip,  mix'd  a  cup 

Of  tipple  right  divine, 
To  keep  love's  nagging  spirits  up, 
And  Helen  drank  it  every  sup: 
This  liquor  is  'mongst  learned  elves 
Nepenthe  call'd;  but,  'twixt  ourselves, 

'Twas  nothing  more  than  wine. 

Of  Lethe,  and  its  flow'ry  brink, 

Let  musty  poets  prate, 
Where  thirsty  souls  are  said  to  drink. 
That  never  they  again  may  think 

Upon  their  former  state  : 
What  is  there  in  this  soulless  lot, 

I  pray  you,  so  divine? 
Grief  finds  the  palace  and  the  cot, 
Which,  for  a  time,  were  well  forgot; 
Come  here  then,  in  our  Lethe  share, 
The  true  obli\  ibn  of  your  care 

Is  only  found  in  wine. 


§  142.     By  the  same. 

Yanko  he  tell,  and  he  tell  no  lie, 

We  near  one  pretty  brook, 
Him  flowing  hair,  him  lovely  eye, 

Sweetly  on  Orra  look  : 
Him  see  big  world,  fine  warrior  men, 

Grand  cruel  king  love  blood, 
Great  kiuc;!  but  Yanko  say  what  den 

If  he  no  honest  good  ? 

Virtue  in  foe  be  virtue  still, 

Fine  stone  be  found  in  mine: 
The  sun  one  dale,  as  well  one  hill, 

Make  warm  where'er  him  shine. 
You  broder  him,  him  broder  you, 

So  all  the  world  should  call; 
j  For  nature  say,  and  she  say  true, 

That  men  be  broder  all.    . 

If  cruel  man,  like  tiger  grim, 

Come  bold  in  thirst  of  blood, 
Poor  man:   be  noble,  pity  him, 

That  he  no  honest  good : 
Virtue  in  foe  be  virtue  still, 

Fine  stone  be  found  in  mine: 
The  sun  one  dale,  as  well  one  hill, 

Make  warm  where'er  him  shine. 
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§  143.     Yanko.     By  the  satr.e. 

Dear  Yanko  say,  and  true  he  say, 

All  mankind,  cne  and  t'other, 
.  mulatto,  and  Malay, 

1 .1  rough  all  the  world  be  broder. 
In  V.ack,  in  yellow,  what  disgrace, 

That  scandal  so  he  use  'em  ? 
For  dere  no  virtue  in  de  face, 

De  virtue  in  de  bosom. 

"What  harm  dere  in  a  shape  or  make? 

\t  hat  lurm  in  ugly  feature? 
Whatever  color,  form,  he  take, 

The  heart  make  human  creature. 
Then  black  and  copper  both  be  friend, 

No  color  he  bring  beauty; 
For  beauty,  Yanko  say,  attend 

On  him  who  do  him  duty. 
Dear  Yanko  say,  &:c. 


§  144. 


Let  us  all  he  unhappy  together, 
the  same. 


By 


We  bipeds,  made  up  of  frail  clay, 
Alas!  are  the  children  of  sor.ow  ; 
And,  thnu^h  brisk  and  merry  to-day, 
We  may  all  be  unhappy  to-morrow. 
For  sunshine's  succeeded  by  rain; 
Tiien,  fearful  of  life's  stormy  weather, 
Lest  pleasure  should  only  bring  pain, 
Let  us  all  be  unhappy  together. 

I  grant  the  best  blessing  we  know 

.end,  for  true  friendship's  a  treasure; 
And  yet,  lest  your  friend  prove  a  foe, 
Oh!   taste  not  the  dangerous  pleasure. 
Thus  friendship's  a  flimsy  affair, 
Thus  riches  and  health  are  a  bubble  ; 
Thus  there's  nothing  delightful  but  care, 
Noi  any  thing  pleasing  but  trouble. 

If  a  mortal  would  point  out  that  life 
Which  on  earth  couid  be  nearest  to  Heaven, 
Let  him,  thanking  his  stars,  choose  a  wife 
To  whom  truth  and  honor  are  given. 
But  honor  and  truth  are  so  rare, 
And  horns,  when  they're  cutting,  so  tingle, 
That,  with  all  my  respect  to  the  fair, 
I'd  advise  him  to  sigh,  and  live  single. 

It  appears  from  these  premises  plain, 
That  wisdom  is  nothing  but  folly ; 
That  pleasure's  a  term  that  means  pain, 
And  that  joy  is  your  true  melancholy  : 
That  all  those  wlio  laugh  ought  to  cry, 
That  'tis  fine  frisk  and  fun  to  be  grieving; 
And  that,  since  we  must  all  of  us  die, 
We  =hould  taste  no  enjoyment  while  living. 


&  145.     The  Soldiers  Adieu.     By  the  same. 

Adieu,  adieu,  my  only  life ! 

My  honor  calls  me  from  thee; 
Rf  member  thou'rt  a  soldier's  wife, 

Those  tears  but  ill  become  thee. 


What  though  by  duty  I  am  call'd 

Where  thund'ring  cannons  rattle, 
Where  Valor's  self  might  stand  appall'd? 
When  on  the  wings  of  thy  dear  love 
To  Heaven  above 
Thy  fervent  orisons  are  flown, 
The  tender  prayer 
Thou  putt'st  up  there 
Shall  call  a  guardian  angel  down, 
To  watch  me  in  the  battle. 

My  safety  thy  fair  truth  shall  be, 
As  sword  and  buckler  serving  ; 
My  life  shall  he  more  dear  to  me, 

Because  of  thy  preserving. 
Let  peril  come,  let  iiorror  threat, 
Let  thund'ring  cannons  rattle, 
I'll  fearless  seek  the  conflict's  heat, 

Assur'd  when  on  the  wings  of  love 
To  Heaven  above,  &c. 

Enough.     With  that  benignant  smile 

Some  kindred  god  inspir'd  thee; 
Who  knew  thy  bosom  void  of  guile. 
Who  womler'd,  and  admir'd  thee. 
I  go  assur'd :  my  life,  adieu  ; 

Though  thund'ring  cannons  rattle, 
Thouhc;  murdering  carnage  stalk  in  view, 
When  on  the  wings  of  thy  true  love 
To  Heaven  above,  &c. 


§146.     Indian  Song.     By  the  same. 

The  sun's  descending  in  the  wave; 
I  go,  I  go,  my  fate  to  brave: 
Ghosts  of  dead  incas,  now  appear, 

Shriek  as  ye  come 

Cold  from  the  tomb, 
And  see  if  Moniaco  knows  to  fear. 

Oh  Sun,  my  sire ! 

Lend  me  all  thy  noble  fire: 

Illia  Moniaco  to  thy  tomb, 

Oh  Atabalipa,  soon  shall  come; 

Cover  me  with  scars, 

Nought  can  control 

The  dauntless  soul, 

That  shall  live  among  its  kindred  stars. 

What  is't  to  die?  To  leave  this  clay, 
And  breathe  an  everlasting  day, 
For  robes  celestial  shake  off  dust; 

Among  the  blest, 

From  care  to  rest, 
And  emulate  the  virtues  of  the  just: 

Then,  Sun,  my  sire, 

Lend  mc  all  thy  noble  fire, 
lllia  Moniaco,  &c. 

Adieu,  ye  friends!  vain  world,  adieu! 
Bliss  is  for  me,  but  woe  foryou; 
While  I,  new-born,  shall  go  to  find 

The  upper  heaven, 

You  shall  be  driven 
Like  scatter' d  chaff  before  false  fortune's  wind. 

y.',v.\  Sun,  my  sire, 

I  feel,  1  feel  tliy  noble  fire! 
Illia  Moniaco,  &c. 

§  147-  By 
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§  147.     By  the  same. 

Hark  the  din  of  di>unt  war, 

How  noble  is  the  clangor! 
Pale  Death  ascends  hi>  ebon  car, 

Clad  in  terrific  anger. 
A  doubtful  fate  the  soldier  tries 

Who  joins  the  gallant  quarrel: 
Perhaps  on  the  cold  ground  he  lies, 
No  wife,  no  friend,  to  close  his  eyes, 
Though  nobly  mourn'd ; 
Perhaps,  return'd, 

He's  crown' d  with  victory's  laurel. 

How  many,  who,  disdaining  fear, 
Ru=;h  on  the  desperate  duty, 

Shall  claun  the  tribute  of  the  tear 
That  dims  the  eve  of  beauty  ? 
iubtful  fate,  ice.  ' 

What  nobler  fate  can  fortune  give? 

Renown  shall  tell  our  story 
If  wc  should  fall;   but  if  we  live, 

We  live  our  country's  glory. 
'Tis  true,  a  doubtful  fate,  &c. 


§  148.     By  the  same. 

Poor  Peggy  lov'd  a  soldier  lad 
More,  far  more  than  tongue  can  tell  ye  ; 

Yet  was  her  tender  bosom  sad 
Whene'er  she  heard  the  loud  reveilleer. 

The  fifes  were  screech-owls  to  her  ears, 
The  drums  like  thunder  seem'd  to  rattle; 

Ah,  too  prophetic  were  her  fears, 
Thev  call'd  him  from  her  arms  to  battle. 

There  wonders  he  against  the  foe 
Perform'd,  and  was  with  laurels  crown'd  ; 

Vain  pomp !  for  soon  death  laid  him  low 
On  the  cold  ground. 

Her  heart  all  love,  her  soul  all  truth, 
That  none  her  fears  or  flight  discover, 

Poor  Peg,  in  guise  a  comely  youth, 
Follow'd  to  the  field  her  lover. 

Directed  by  the  fife  and  drum 
To  where  the  work  of  death  was  doing; 

Where  of  brave  hearts  the  time  was  come, 
Who,  seeking  honor,  grasp  at  ruin  : 

Her  very  soul  was  chill  d  with  woe, 
New  horror  came  in  every  sound, 

And  whisper'd,  death  had  laid  him  low 
On  the  cold  ground. 

With  mute  affliction  as  she  stood, 
While  her  woman's  fears  confound  her, 

With  terror  all  her  soul  subdued, 
A  mourning  train  came  thronging  round  her. 

The  plaintive  fife,  and  muffled  drum, 
The  marshal  obsequies  discover; 

His  name  she  heard,  and  cried,  I  come, 
Faithful  to  meet  my  murder' d  lover! 

Then  heart-rent  by  a  sigh  of  woe, 
Fell,  to  the  grief  of  all  around, 

Where  death  had  laid  her  lover  low 
On  the  cold  ground  1 


§  14g.     Song.    Stephens. 

On'ce  the  gods  of  the  Greeks,  at  ambrosial  feast. 

Large  bowls  of  rich  nectar  were  quaffing, 
Merry  Momus  among  them  appear'd  as  a  guest: 

Homer  says  the  cckstials  love  laughing. 
This  happen'd  'fore  Chaos  was  fix'd  into  form. 

While  nature  disorderly  lav; 
While  elements  adverse  engender'd  the  storm. 

And  uproar  embroil'd  the  loud  fray. 

On  every  Olympic  the  humorist  droll'd, 

So  none  could  his  jokes  disapprove; 
He  sung,  reparteed,  and  some  old  stories  told. 

And  at  last  thus  began  upon  Jove  : 
Sire,  mark  how  yon  matter  is  heaving  below, 

Were  it  settled  't  would  please  all  your  court; 
Tis  not  wisdom  to  let  it  lie  useless,  you  know; 

Pray  people  it,  just  for  our  sport. 

Jove  nodded  assent,  all  Olvmpus  bow'd  down, 

At  his  fiat  creation  took  birth  ; 
The  cloud-keeping  deity  smil'd  on  his  throne. 

Then  announced  the  production  was  earth. 
To  honour  their  sov'reign  each  god  gave  a  boon : 

Apollo  presented  it  light ; 
The  goddess  of  child-bed  dispatch'd  us  a  moon, 

To  silver  the  shadow  of  night : 

The  queen   of  soft  wishes,  foul  Vulcan's  fair 
bride, 

Leer'd  wanton  on  her  man  of  war;     [guide. 
Saying,  As  to  these  earth-folks,  I'll  give  them  a 

So  she  sparkled  the  morn  and  eve  star. 
From  her  cloud,  all  in  spirits,  the  goddess  up 
sprung, 

In  ellipsis  each  planet  advane'd; 
The  tune  of  the  spheres  the  Nine  Sisters  sung, 

As  round  Terra  Nova  they  dane'd. 

Even  Jove  himself  could  not  insensible  stand, 

Bid  Saturn  his  girdle  fast  bind :  [hand, 

The  expounder  of  fate  grasp'd  the  globe  in  his 

And  laugh' d  at  those  mites  call'd  mankind. 
From  the  hand  of  great  Jove  into  space  it  was 
hurl'd, 

He  was  charm'd  with  the  roll  of  the  ball, 
Bid  his  daughter  Attraction  take  charge  of  the 

And  she  hung  it  up  high  in  his  hall,  [world, 

Miss,   pleas'd  with  the   present,  review'd   the 
globe  round, 
Saw  with  rapture  hills,  valleys,  and  plains  j 
The  self-balanc'd  orb  in  an  atmosphere  bound, 

Prolific  by  suns,  dews,  and  rains. 
With  silver,  gold,  jewels,  she  India  endow'd, 
France  and   Spain  she  taught  vineyards   to 
rear; 
What  was  fit  for  each  clime  on  each  clime  she 
bestow'd, 
And  freedom  she  found  flourish'd  here. 

Theblue-ey'd  celestial,  Minerva  the  wise, 

Ineffably  smil'd  on  the  spot; 
My  dear,  says  plum'd  Pallas,  your  last  gift  I 
prize, 
But,  excuse  me,  one  thing  is  forgot. 
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Lioftv.i  ,u='ies<;  freedom's  destruction  may  bring, 
-=  pndenee  prepares  its  d-fence. 
I  nMcu  of  sapience  bid  Iris  take  wing, 
And  on  Britans  bestow'd  common-sense. 

Four  cardinal  virtues  she  left  in  this  isle, 
As  guardians  to  cherish  the  root ; 


The  blossoms  of  liberty  gaily  'gSn  Smile, 
And  Englishmen  fed  on  the  fruit. 

Thus  fed,  and  thus  bred,  bj  a  bounty  *o  rare, 
On  !    preserve  it  as  pure  as  'twas  giv'n. 

We  will  while  we've  !j: caih  ;  nay  we  11  grasp  it 
in  death, 
And  return  it  untainted  to  lieav'n. 


PROLOGUES    axd  EPILOGUES. 


§  1.    Epilogue  to  A  Woman  killed  with  Kind- 
ness.     l(jl~. 
As  honest  crew,  disposed  to  be  merry, 

Came  to  a  tavern  by,  and  galled  lor  wine: 
The  drawer  brought  it  (smiling  like  a  cherry), 
And  told  them  it  was  pleasant,  neat,  and  tine. 
Taste  it,  quoth  one;  lie  dill:  O  fie !  (.quoth 

This  wine  was  good;  now  't  runs  too  near 
tne  lee. 

Another  sipp'd  to  21  ve  the  wine  his  due, 

An  the,  rest  i:  drank  too  Hat; 

The  ti  ir  i  old;   the  fourth  too  new; 

Nay,  quoth  Uie  fifth,  the  sharpness  likes  me 
not. 
Tbos,  gentlemen,  you  see  how  in  one  hour 
The  wire  wa.-  new,  ok!,  flat,  sharp,  sweet, 
and  .'our. 

Unf^  this  wine  do  we  allude  our  playj    [grave  : 
V!  hich  ..ouie  will  judge  too  trivial,  some  t<;o 

You.  ;i   riuf  guests',  we  entertain  this  day, 
And  bid  you  welcome  to  the  best  we  have. 

Excuse  uic  then  ;  good  wine  may  be  disgrae'd 
When  ey'ry  sev'ral  mouth  hath  sundry  taste. 


§  2.   Prologue  to  The  Unfortunate  Lovers.  Spo- 
ken a'  lilack-I'riars,  lb'43.     Dayenant. 

Were  you  but  half  so  humble  to  confess, 
As  you  are  wise  to  know,  your  happiness  ; 
Our  author  would  net  grie\  e  to  see  you  sit 
Ruling  with  su  h  unquestion'd  now'r  his  wit: 
What  Would  I  gife,  that  I  could  still  preserve 
My  loyalty  to  him,  and  yet  deserve 
Your  kind  opinion  by  revealing  now 
The  cause  of  that  great  storm  which  clouds  his 
brow;  [you, 

And  his  close  murmurs,  which,  since  meant  to 
1      i  not  think  or  mannerly  or  true! 
Well;  1  begin  to  be  resolv'd,  and  let 
My  melancholy  tragic  Monsieur  fret; 
Let  hi  in  the  ■)'  y  -ril  harmles-,  wca|>ons  use 
Of  thai  all-daring  trifle  call'd  his  Muse. 
Yet  I'll  inrorm  you  what,  this  very  day, 
Twi~e  before  witness  I  ha'  e  heard  him  say  ; 
Which  is,  that  you  are  grown  excessive  proud; 
For  ten  timet  more  of  wit,  than  was  allow'd 
Your  silly  ancestor  in  twenty  year,  [here  : 

V  expect  should  in  two  hours  be  given  you  < 


Por  they,  he  swears,  to  th'  theatre  would  come 
Era  they  had  din'd,  to  take  up  the  best  room  ; 
There  sit  on  benches,  not  adorn'd  with  mats, 
And  graciously  did  veil  their  high-orcmn'd  nat? 
To  every  half-dress'd  player,  as  fie  still 
Thro'  th'  hangings  pcep'd  to  sec  how  the  house 

did  fill. 
Good  easy-judging  souls !  with  what  delight 
They  would  expect  a  gig  or  target  fight; 
A  furious  tale  of  Trov,  which  '!■.  ■.  ne'er  thought 
Was  weakly  written,  so  'twere  strongly  fought; 

id  at  a  clinch,  the  shadow  of a  jest, 
And  cry'd  '  A  passing  good  r,nc,  I  protest!' 
Such  dull  "nci  humhle-witted  people  were 

:  ybttf  forefathers,  whom  we  gcvern'd  here, 
such  hid  von  been  too,  lie  sweats,  had  not 
The  poet-  taught  you  how  to  unweave  a  plot, 
And   trace   trie  winding  scene?.;  teugnt  you  t' 

admit.  [wit. 

What  was  true  sense,  not  what  did  sound  like 
Thus  they  have  arm'd  you  'gainst  themselves  to 

fight,  [wrire. 

Made  strong  and  mischievous  from  what  they 
You  have  beer,  lately  highly  feasted  here, 
With  two  great  wits  *,  'hat  grae'd  our  theatre. 
But,  if  to  feed  you  often  with  delight 
Will  more  corrupt,  than  mend,  yoyr  appetite} 
lie  vows  to  use  you,  which  he  much  abhors, 
As  others  did  your  homely  ancestors. 


§  3.      E]n/o«;tr  to  The.  Cutter  qfCvtemon-sfreef, 
spoken  byltie  Person  who  acted  (Jut/n-.  l(jjfj. 

Cowley. 

Methinks  a  vision  bids  ine  silence  break, 

f  Without  his  peruke. 
And  some  words  to  this  congregation  speak ; 
So  great  and  gay  a  one  I  ne'er  did  met  t 
At  the  fifth  monarch's  court  in  Coleman-atreet ; 
But  yet  1  wonder  much,  not  to  espy  a 
Brother  in  all  this  court,  call'd  Zephaniah. 
Bless  rriel   what  are  we?  whit  may  this  place 

be? 
For  I  begin  my  vision  now  to  see, 
That  this  is  a  mere  theatre — Well  then, 
If  't  be  e'en  so,  111  Cutter  be  again. 

[Puts  on  his  peruke. 


•  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 


Not 
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Not  (fetter  the  pretended  <"aralier; 
For,  to  confess  ingenuous!?  here 
To  you,  who  alwa'--  if  that  party  were, 
I  never  ,,-as  of  any  ;   up  and  dovn 
I  roll'd,  a  very  ra'.cc-hell  of  cms  town. 
But  now  :n\  rblr'rea  and  my  faiilta  art?  ended, 
in    and  my  mind  arc  both  amended; 
And  if*  "e  -nav  believe  one  who  has  fail'd  be- 
fore, [no  more. 
Our  author  says  he'll  mend — that  is,  he'll  write 


§  4.     Prologue  to  Xero.     \ti~5.     Lee. 

Good  plays,   and  perfect  sense,  as  scarce  are 

grown 
As  civil  women  in  this  d — d  lewd  town  ; 
Plain  sense  is  despicable  as  plain  clothes, 
As  English  hats,  bone-lace,  or  woollen  hose. 
'Tis  vour  brisk  fool  that  is  vour  man  of  note; 
Yonder  he  goes,  in  the  embroider' d  coat : 
Such  wenching  eyes,  and  hands  so  prone  to 

ruP-le, 
The  gente?!  fling,  the  trip,  and  modish  shuffle; 
Silt  soul  and  flame,  as  gay  as  any  prince; 
Thus  tng«  lind  silks  make  up  your  men  of  sense. 
1  *ui  told  that  some  are  present  here  to-d.iv 
Who,  ere  they  see,  resolve  to  damn  this  plav, 
So  much  would  interest  with  ill-nature  swav. 
But,  ladies,  v.iu,  we  hope,  will  prove  more  civil, 
A:id  charm  these  wits  that  damn  beyond  the 
THert let  each  critic  here  all  hell  inherit,  [devil; 
You  have  attractions  th  it    an  i  *y  a  spirit. 
A  bloody  fatal  p'as  you'll  see  io-nig'it, 
J  vow  ■  ■  God,  i  ha?  put  me  in  a  fright. 
The  rrleana  t  wan.  r  huff-,  look  -  big,  and  struts, 
Gives  I  resist  a  Mow,  ti.en  hand  on  hilt  he  puts. 
'Tis  a  ii nc  age,  a  tearing  thundering  age, 
Pray  heaven  this  thund  ring  docs  not  crack  the 

This  play  I  I  ke  not  now [stage: 

And  yet,  i.ir  aughi  I  know,  it  may  be  good, 
But  s.i II   1    hate  this   fighting,    wounds,   and 

blood.  [nour? 

Why,   what  the  devil  have  I  to  do  with  Ho- 
Let  heroes  court  her;  I  cry,  Pox  upon  her  ! 
All  tragedies,  igad,  to  me  sound  oddly; 
I  can  no  more  be  serious,  than  you  godly. 


§5.  Epilogue  to  Tyrannic  Lore;  spoken  ly 
Nell  Gwyn,  when  she  was  to  be  carried  ojf 
dead  by  the  ieaiers.     1(J72.     Dryden. 

To  the  Bearer. 
Hold  !  are  you  mad,  youdamn'd  confounded 
dog? 
I  am  to  rise,  and  speak  the  epilogue. 

To  the  Audience. 
I  come,  kind  gentlemen,  strange  news  to  tell  ye; 
I  am  the  ghost  of  poor  departed  Nelly. 
Sweet  ladies,  be  not  frighted,  I'll  be  civil: 
I'm  what  1  was,  a  little  harmless  devil; 
For,  after  death,  we  sprites  have  just  such  na- 
tures [tures  : 
We  had,  for  all  the  world,  when  human  crea- 
And  therefore  I,  that  was  an  actress  here. 
Play  all  my  tricks  in  hell,  a  goblin  there. 


Gallants,  look  to't  •  vou  say  there  are  no  sprites ; 
But  I'll  come  dance  about  your  beds  at  nights; 
.  vnA   faith  you'll  be  in  a  sweet  kind  of  taking, 
When  I  surprise  you  between  sleep  and  waking. 
To  tell  you  true,  I  walk,  because  1  die 
Out  of  my  calling,  in  a  tragedy. 
O  [K>et,  damn'd  (hill  port!   who  could  pro\e 
So  senseless,  to  make  Wllv  die  for  love  ! 
Nay,  what's  vet  worse,  to  kill  me  in  mv  prime 
Of  Easter-tern),  in  tart  and  cheesecake  time  !   ' 
I'll  fit  the  fop;  for  I'll  not  one  word  sav, 
T  excuse  his  godly  oiu-of-fashion  play; 
A  play  svhicii  if  you  dare  but  twice  nl  out. 
Vou' 11  all  be  slander* d,  and  be  thought  devout) 
But  farewell,  gentlemen  ;  make  haste  to  me; 
i'ni  sure  ere  long  to  haw  vour  company. 
As  for  my  epitaph,  when  I  am  gone, 
I'll  trust  no  poet,  but  will  write  niv  own: 
Here  Nelly  lies,  who,  tW  she  liv'd  a  slattern*, 
Yet  died  a  princess,  acting  in  St.  Cath'rinef. 


§  6.    Prologue  to  Alcibiades.    lf)75.     Otway 

Never  did  rhymer  greater  hazards  run, 
'Mo   :?st  us  by  your  severity  undone; 
Tho'  we,  alas  !   to  oblige  ye  have  done  most, 
And  bought  ye  pleasures  at  our  own  sad  cost, 
Yet  all  our  best  endeavours  have  been  lost. 
So  oft  a  statesman  lab'ring  to  be  good, 
His  honesty's  for  treason  understood  ; 
Whilst  some  false  flattering  minion  of  the  court 
Shall  play  the  traitor,  and  be  honour'd  for't. 
To  you,  known  judges  of  what's  sense  and  wit, 
Our  author  swears  he  gladlv  will  submit : 
But  there's  a  sort  of  things  infest  the  pit, 
That  would  be  witty  spite  of  nature  too, 
And,  to  be  thought  so,  haunt  and  pester  you. 
Hither  sometimes  those  would-be-wits  repair, 
In  quest  of  you;  where,  if  you  dorut  appear, 
Cries  one — Pugh  !  D — n  me,  what  do  we  do 

here? 
Straight  up  he  starts,  his  garniture  then  puts 
In  order,  so  he  cocks,  and  out  he  struts 
To  the  coffee-house,  where  he  about  him  look* : 
Spies  friend ;  cries,  Jack — I've  been  to-night  at 

th'  Duke's ; 
The  silly  rogues  are  all  undone,  mv  dear, 
Igad,  not  one  of  sense  that  I  saw  there. 
Thus  to  himself  he'd  reputation  gather 
Of  wit,  and  good  acquaintance,  but  has  neither. 
Wit  has  indeed  a  stranger  been,  of  late; 
Mongst  its  pretenders,  nought  so  strange  a-  tint. 
Both  houses  too  so  long  a  fast  have  known, 
That  coarsest  nonsense  goes  most  gliblv  down- 
Thus  though  this  trifler  never  wrote  before, 
Yet  faith  he  ventured  on  the  common  score  : 
Since  nonsense  is  so  generally  allow'd, 
He  hopes  that  this  ma;'  pass  amongst  the  crowd. 


§7.     Epilogue  to  Aurengzehe.     l()"f). 
Dryden. 
A  pretty  task  !  and  so  I  told  the  fool, 
Who  needs  would  undertake  to  please  by  rule : 

*  Her  real  character. 

■f  The  character  she  represented  in  the  plav. 

He 
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He  thought  that  if  his  characters  were  good, 
Tin   scenes  entire,  and  treed  from  noise  and 

blood, 
The  action  great,  vet  circumscril.'d  by  lime. 
The  words  not  tore  d,  but  sliding  into  rhyme, 
Tin  passions  rais'd  and  calm'd  by  just  degrees, 
As  tides  are  swvll'd  and  tlien  retire  to  sea-; 
He  thought  in  hinting  these  his  bus'ness  done, 
Though  he,  perhaps,  has  fail'd  in  ev'iy  one. 
But,  after  all,  a  poet  must  oonfess, 
His  art's  like  phytic,  but  a  happy  guess. 
Your  pleasure  on  your  fancy  must  depend  ; 
The  lady's  pleas'd,  just  as  she  likes  her  friend. 
No  song!  no  dance !  no  show!  he  fears  you'll 

say, 
You  love  all  naked  beauties,  but  a  play. 
He  much  mistakes  your  methods  to  delight, 
And,  like  the  French,  abhors  our  target  tight : 
But  those  damn'd  dogs  can  never  be  1  th'  right. 
True  English  hate  your  Monsieurs'  paltry  arts  ; 
For  you  are  all  silk-weavers  *  in  your  hearts. 
Bold  Britons,  at  a  brave  bear-garden  fray, 
Are  rous'd,  and,  clatt'ring  sticks,  cry,  Play,  play, 

play  ! 
Mean  time,  your  fribbling  foreigner  will  stare, 
And  mutter  to  himself,  Ah,  gens  barinre  .' 
And,  'gad,  'tis  well  he  mutters,  well  for  him; 
Our  butchers  else  would  tear  him  limb  from 

limb. 
'Tis  true,  the  time  may  come,  your  sons  may  be 
Infected  with  this  French  civility  : 
But  this  in  after-ages  will  be  done  ; 
Our  poet  writes  an  hundred  years  too  soon. 
This  age  comes  on  too  slow  or  he  too  fast ; 
And  early  springs  are  subject  to  a  blast. 
Who  would  excel,  when  few  can  make  a  test 
Betwixt  indifferent  writing  and  the  best  ? 
For   favours  cheap  and  common  yvho  would 

strive, 
Which,  like abandon'd  prostitutes,  you  give? 
Yet  scatter' d  here  and  there  I  some  behold, 
Who  can  discern  the  tinsel  from  the  gold; 
To  these  he  writes;  and,  if  bv  them  allow'd, 
'Ti:>  their  prerogative  to  rule  the  crowd ; 
For  he  more  fears  (like  a  presuming  man) 
Their  votes  who  cannot  judge,  than  theirs  who 

can. 


•'oone  to  Hie  First  Pc  t  of  The  Rover,  or 
the  Banished  Cavaliers.    IO77.  Mrs.  Behn. 

The  banish'd  cavaliers!  a  roving  blade! 
A  popish  carnival !  a  masquerade! 
The  devil's  in't  if  this  \\  ill  please  the  nation, 
In  these  our  blessed  times  of  reformation, 
When  conventicling  is  so  much  in  fashion. 

And  yet 

That  mutinous  tribe  less  factions  do  beget, 
Than  your  continual  diff'-ring  in  wit. 
Your  judgment  (as  your  passion)  's  a  disease  ; 
\<  r  Muse  nor  Miss  your  appetite  can  please; 
Y'  u're  grown  as  nice  as  queasy  consciences, 


Whose  each  convulsion,  when  the  spirit  moves, 
Damns  every  thing  that  maggot  disapproves. 
With  canting  rule  you  would  the  stage  refine, 
And  to  dull  method  all  our  sense  contine. 
With  th'  insolence  of  commonwealths  you  rule, 
^  here  each  gay  fop,  and  politic  brave  fool, 
On  monarch  Wit  impose  without  controul. 
As  for  the  last,  who  seldom  sees  a  play, 
Unless  it  be  the  old  Black-Friars  way, 
Shaking  his  empty  noddle  o'er  bamboo, 
He  cries,  Good  faith,  these  plays  will  never  do. 
Ah,  sir!  in  my  young  days,  what  lofty  wit, 
Wh  it  high-strain'd scenes  of  fighting,  there  were 

writ! 
These  are  slight  airy  tovs.     But  tell  me,  pray, 
What  has  the  House  of  Commons  done  to-day  ? 
Then  shows  his  politics,  to  let  you  see 
Of  state  affairs  he'll  judge  as  notably 
As  he  can  do  of  wit  and  poetry. 
The  younger  sparks,  who  hither  do  resort, 

Cry— — 

Pox  o'  your  gentle  things !  give  us  more  sport ; 
Damme !   I'm  sure  't  will  never  please  the  court. 

Such  fops  are  never  pleas'd,  unless  the  play 
Be  stuff 'd  with  fools,  as  brisk  and  dull  as  they ; 
Such  might  the  half-crown    spare,  and    in  a 

glass 
At  home  behold  a  more  accomplish'd  ass ; 
Where  they  may  set  their  cravats,  wigs,  and 

faces, 
And  practise  all  their  buffoon'rv  grimaces — t 
See  how  this  huff  becomes — this  damme  stare, 
Which  they  at  home  may  act,   because  they 

dare ; 
But  must  w  ith  prudent  caution  do  elsewhere. 
O,  that  our  Xokes,  or  Tony  Lee,  could  shew 
A  fop  but  half  so  much  to  th'  life  as  you ! 


§  g.     Epilogue  to  The  Duke  of  Guise;   1683. 
Spoken  by  Mrs.  Cook.     Dryden. 

Much  timeand  trouble  this  poor  play  has  cost, 
And,  'faith,  I  doubted  once  the  cause  was  lost. 
Yet  no  one  man   was  meant,    nor  great  nor 

small ; 
Our  poets,  like  frank  gamestcrsf,  threw  at  all. 

They  took  no  single  aim 

But  like  bold  boys,  true  to  their  prince  and 

henrtv, 
Huzza'd,and  fir'd  broadsides  at  the  whole  party. 
Duels  are  crimes;  but  when  the  cause  is  right 
In  battle  every  man  is  bound  to  fight: 
For  what  should  hinder  me  to  sell  my  skin 
Dear  as  I  could,  if  once  my  heart  were  in? 
Se  defendendo  never  was  a  sin. 
'Tis  a  fine  world,  my  masters — right  or  wrong, 
The  Whigs  must  talk,  and  Tories  hold  their 

tongue. 
They  must  do  all  they  can- 
But  we,  forsooth,  must  bear  a  Christian  mind, 
And  fight  like  boys  with  one  hand  tied  behind: 
Nay,  and  when  one  boy's  down  'twere  wondrous 

wise 
To  cry,  Box  fair,  and  give  him  tinle  to  rise. 


*  Alluding  to  the  rivalry  of  the  Spitalfitlils  manufactures  with  those  of  Frauce. 
-f-  This  play  was  written  jointly  by  Dryden  and  Lee. 


When 
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When   fortune  favours,    none   but   fools    will 

dally: 
Would  any  of  "you  sparks,  if  Nan  or  Mally 
Tipp'd  you  th  inviting  wink,  stand,  Shall  I, 

shall  I? 
A  trimmer  cried  (that  heard  me  tell  the  story) 
Fie,   Mistress  Cook!   'faith  you're  too  rank  a 

Tory !  [cases ; 

Wish  not  Whigs  hang'd,  but  pity  their  ban 
You  women  love  to  see  men  make  wry  faces. 
Pray,  Sir,  said  I,  don't  think  me  such  a  Jew; 
1  say  no  more,  but  give  the  devil  his  due. 
Lenitives,  says  he,  best  suit  with  our  condition. 
Jack  Ketch,  says  I,  's  an  excellent  physician. 
I  love  no  blood.     Nor  I,  Sir,  as  I  breathe; 
But  hanging  is  a  fine  dry  kind  of  death. 
We  trimmers  arc  for  holding  all  things  even. 
Yes,  just  like  him  that  hung  'twixt  hell  and 

heaven. 
Have  we  not  had  men's  lives  enough  already  ? — 
Yes,    sure;    but  you're  for  holding  all  things 

steady.  [brother, 

Now,  since  the  weight  hangs  all  on  one  side, 
You  trimmers   should,   to    poise  it,   hang   on 

t'other. 
Damn'd  neuters,  in  their  middle  way  of  steering, 
Are  neither  fish  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red-herring: 
Not  Whigs  nor  Tories  they,  nor  this  nor  that ; 
Nor  birds,  nor  beasts,  but  just  a  kind  of  bat; 
A  twilight  animal,  true  to  neither  cause, 
With  Tory   wings,  but   Whiggish  teeth   and 

claws. 


§  10.     Prologue  to  The  Mistakes,  a  Play  writ- 
ten by  Joseph  Harris,  comedian;   loyO. 
Dryden. 

Enter  Mr.  Bright. 

Gentlemen,  we  must  beg  your  pardon ; 
here's  no  prologue  to  be  had  to-day ;  our  new 
play  is  like  to  come  on  without  a  frontispiece; 
as  bald  as  one  of  you  young  beaux  without  your 
periwig.  I  left  our  young  poet  snivelling  and 
sobbing  behind  the  scenes,  and  cursing  some- 
body that  has  deceived  him. 

Entir  Mr.  Boicen. 

Hold  your  prating  to  the  audience;  here  is 
honest  Mr.  Williams  just  come  in,  half  mellow, 
from  the  Rose  Tavern.  He  swears  he  is  inspir- 
ed with  claret,  and  will  come  on,  and  thai  ex- 
tempore too,  either  with  a  prologue  of  his  own, 
or  something  like  one.  ( ),  here  he  comes  to  his 
trial,  at  all  adventures :  for  my  part  I  wish  him 
a  good  deliverance. 

[Exeunt  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Bowen. 

Enter  Mr.  Williams. 

Save  ye,  Sirs,  save  ye!  I'm  in  a  hopeful  way, 
I  should  speak  something,  in  rhyme,  now,  for 

the  play  : 
But  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  know  what  to  sav. 
I'll  stick  to  my  friend  the  author,  that  I  can  tell 
To  the  last  drop  of  claret  in  my  belly.  [ye, 


So  far  I'm  sure  'tis  rhyme — that  needs  no  grant- 
ing :  [are  wanting. 
And,  if  my  verses'  feet  stumble — youseemyown 
Our  young  poet  has  brought  a  piece  of  work, 
In  which  tho'  much  of  art  there  docs  not  lurk, 
it  may  hold  out  tiiree  days — and  that's  as  long 

as  Cork*. 
But  for  this  play — (which  till  I  have  done  we 

show  not) 
What  may  be  its  fortune — by  the  Lord — I  know 
This  1  dare  swear,  no  malice  here  is  writ :  [not. 
Tis  innocent  of  all  things — even  of  wit. 
He's  no  high-fiver — he  makes  no  sky-rockets, 
His  squibs  are  only  levell'd  at  your  pockets  : 
And  if  his  crackers  light  among  your  pelf. 
Ye  are  blown  up  ;  if  not,  then  he's  blown  up 
himself.  [fluster'd  madness : 

By  this  time  I'm  something  recover'd  of  my 
And  now,  a  word  or  two  in  sober  sadness. 
Ours  is  a  common  play ;  and  you  pay  down 
A  common  harlot's  price — just  half  a  crown. 
You'll  say,  1  play  the  pimp  on  mv  friend's  score; 
But  since  'tis  for  a  friend,  your  gibes  give  o'er: 
For  many  a  mother  has  done  that  before. 
How's  this?  you  cry:  an  actor  write! — we  know 

it;' 
But  Shakspeare  was  an  actor  and  a  poet. 
Has  not  great  Jonson's  learning  often  fail'd, 
While  Shakspeare's  greater  genius  still  prevail'd? 
Have  not  some  writing  actors,  in  this  age, 
Deserv'd  and  found  success  upon  the  stage? 
To  tell  the  truth,  when  our  old  wits  are  tir'd, 
Not  one  of  us  but  means  to  be  inspir'd. 
Let  your  kind  presence  grace  our  homely  cheer; 
Peace  and  the  butt,  is  all  our  bus'ness  here ; 
So  much  for  that,  and  the  devil  take  small  beer. 


$11.  Prologue  to  the  Old  Bachelor;   l6p3. 

CoNGREVE. 

How  this  vile  world  is  chang'd  !  In  former  days 
Prologues  were  serious  speeches  before  plays ; 
Grave,  solemn  things  (as  graces  are  to  feasts), 
Where  poets  begg'd  a  blessing  from  their  guests. 
But  now  no  more  like  suppliants  we  come! 
A  play  makes  war,  and  prologue  is  the  drum. 
Arrrt'd  with  keen  satire,  and  with  pointed  wit, 
We  threaten  you,  who  do  forjudges  sit, 
To  save  our  plays  ;  or  else  we'll  damn  your  pit. 
But  for  your  comfort,  it  falls  out  to-day, 
We've  a  young  author,  and  his  first-born  play: 
So,  standing  only  on  his  good  behaviour, 
He's  very  civil,  and  entreats  your  favour. 
Not  but  the  man  has  malice,  would  he  show  it : 
But,  on  my  conscience,  he's  a  bashful  poet; 
You  think  that  strange — no  matter;  he'll  out- 
grow it. 
Well,  I'm  his  advocate — by  me  he  prays  you, 
(I  don't  know  whether  I  shallspeakto  please  you) 
He  prays — O  bless  me!  what  shall  I  do  now? 
Hang  me  if  I  know  what  he  prays,  or  how! 
And  twas  the  prettiest  prologue  as  he  wrote  it: 
Well,  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  ha' n't  forgot  it. 
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0  Lord!  for  He«rcn'e  <ske  excuse  the  play, 
Became,  vou  know,  if  it  be  damn'd  to-dav, 

1  shall  be  hang'd  for  trafltinc  who  to  <.iv. 
For  mv  sake  then — but  I'm  in  ?uch  confusion, 
I  cannot  stay  to  hear  your  resolution.   [Runs  off. 


§  1?.     Prologue,  spoken  ly  Lord  Buckhurst,  at 
Westminster  School,  at  a  Representation  of 

Mr.    Duden's    Cleomenes,     the    Spartan 
Hern,  a!  Christmas,  l6Q5.  Prior. 

Pish!  Loid,  I  wish  this  prologue  was  but 
Greek, 
Then  young  Cleonidas  would  bokilv  speak  : 
Bui  can  Lord  Buckhurst  in  poor  English  say,  ■ 
fientle  spectators,  pray  excuse  the  ni. 
N«\  witness  all  ve  gods  of  ancient  Greece, 
Rather  than  condescend  to  terms  like  these, 
I'd  go  to  school  six  hours  on  Christmas-day, 
Or  construe  Per=ius  while  my  comrades  play. 
Such  work  bv  hireling  acton  should  be  done, 
Who  tremble  when  thev  see  a  critic  frown; 
Poor  rogues,  that  smart,  like  fencers,  for  their 

bread, 
And  if  thev  are  not  wounded,  are  not  fed. 
But,  sirs,  our  labor  has  more  uoble  ends, 
We  act  our  tragedy  to  see  our  friends: 
Our  gen'rous  scenes  are  for  pure  love  repeated, 
And  if  vou  are  not  pleas'd,  at  least  you're  treated. 
The  candles  and  the  clothes  ourselves;  wc  bought, 
Our  tops  neglected,  and  our  bails  forgot. 
To  learn  our  parts  we  left  our  midnight  bed, 
Most  of  vou  snor'd  whilst  Cleomenes  read. 
Not  that  from  this  confession  we  would  sue 
Praise  undeserv  d:  we  know  ourselves  and  you: 
Resolv'd  to  stand  or  perish  by  our  cause, 
We  neither  censure  fear,  nor  beg  applause, 
For  those  are  Westminster  and  Sparta's  laws. 
Yet  if  we  see  some  judgement  well  inclin'd, 
To  young  desert  and  growing  virtue  kind, 
Thai  critic  by  ten  thousand  marks  should  know, 
That  greatest  souls  to  goodness  only  bow; 
And  that  your  little  hero  does  inherit 
Not  Cleomenes'  more  than  Dorset's  spirit. 


§13.  Prologue  to  the  Royal  Mischief;   1696. 

Prior. 

Ladies,  to  you  with  pleasure  we  submit 
This  early  offspring  of  a  virgin-wit. 
From  your  good-nature  nought  our  authoress 

fears : 
Sure  you'll  indulge,  if  not  the  muse,  her  years; 

,  the  pTaise  she  may  deserve,  bestow  ; 
Pardon,  not  censure,  what  you  can't  allow  ; 
Smile  on  the  work,  be  to  her  merits  kind, 
And  to  her  faults,  whate'er  they  are,  be  blind. 

Let  critics  follow  rules ;  she  boldly  writes 
What  Nature  dictates,  and  what  Love  indites. 
By  no  dull  forms  her  queen  and  ladies  mo\  e, 
But  court  their  heroes,  and  agnize  their  lovr. 
Poor  maid !  she'd  have  (what  e'en  no  wife  would 

crave) 
A  husband  lore  his  spouse  beyond  the  grave  : 
And,  from  a  second  marriage  to  deter, 
allows  ycu  what  horrid  things  step-mothers  are. 


Howe'er,  to  constancy  the  prize  she  gives, 
And  though  the  sister  dies,  the  brother  lives. 
Bl^st  with  success,  at  last  he  mounts  a  throne, 
Enjoys  at  once  his  mistress  and  a  crown. 
Learn,  ladies,  then,  from  Libaraxa's  fate, 
What  great  rewards  on  virtuous  lovers  wait. 
Learn  too,  if  Heaven  and  late  should  adverse 

prove, 
(For  fate  and  Heaven  don't  alwavs  smile  on  love) 
Learn  with  Zclinda  to  be  still  the  same, 
Nor  quit  your  first  for  anv  second  flame: 
Whatever  Fate,  or  death  or  life,  be  given, 
Dare  to  be  true,  submit  the  rest  to  Heaven. 


§  14.    Prologue  to  Love  and  a  Bottle;  lGijg. 

FARQUliAR. 

[Servant  attending  with  a  Bottle  of  Wine."] 

As  stubborn  atheists  who  disdain  to  praj. 
Repent,  though  late,  upon  Lheir  dying  Or.  ; 
So  in  their  pangs  most  authors,  rack'd  with  fears, 
Implore  your  mercy  in  our  suppliant  prat  ers. 
But  our  new  author  has  no  cans.  ma  atai  1'd, 
Let  him  not  lose  what  he  has  net  1 
Love  and  a  bottle  are  his  peaceful  at  ma  ; 
Ladiesand  gallants,  have  not  those some charm*? 
For  love,  afl  m  mkind  to  the  fail  m,.  t  mc  : 
And,  sirs,  the  bottle  he  presents  to  vou. 
Health  to  the  play  I  to^st   [Drink's.'] — e'en  let 

it  pass, 
Sure  none  sit  here  that  will  refuse  their  glass! 
O  there's  a  damning  soldier — let  me  think — 
He  looks  as  he  were  sworn — to  what  r  To  drink. 

[Drinks. 
Come  on  then  ;  foot  to  foot  be  boldly  set, 
And  our  young  author's  new  commission  wet. 
He  and  his  bottle  here  attend  their  doom, 
From  you  the  poet's  Helicon  must  come; 
If  he  has  any  foes,  to  make  amends 
He  gives  his  service  [Drinks.] — Sure  you  now 

are  friends; 
No  critic  here  will  he  provoke  to  fight; 
The  day  be  theirs,  he  only  begs  his  night. 
Pray  pledge  him  now,  secur'd  from  all  abuse; 
Then  name  the  health  you  love,  let  none  refuse. 


§  15.  Prologue  to  the  Constant  Couple;    1700. 

Farquhar. 

Poets  will  think  nothing  so  checks  their  fury, 
As  wits,  cits,  beaux,  and  women,  for  their  jury. 
Our  spark's  half-dead  to   think  what  medleys 

come, 
With  blended  judgements,    to   pronounce  his 

doom. 
'Tis  all  false  fear;   for  in  a  mingled  pit, 
Why,  whatyourgravedon  thinks  but  dully  writ, 
His  neighbour  i'  th'  great  wig  may  take  for  wit. 
Some  authors  court  the  few,  the  wise  if  any; 
Our  youth's  content,  if  he  can  reach  the  many, 
Who  go  with  much  like  ends  to  church  and  piay, 
Not  to  observe  what  priests  or  poets  say — 
No,  no !  your  thoughts,  like  theirs,  lie  quite  an- 
other way. 
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The  ladies  safe  may  smile,  for  here's  no  slander, 
No  smut,  no  lewd-toiigued  beau,  no  double  en- 

tendre. 
'Tis  true,  he  has  a  spark  just  come  from  France, 
But  then,  so  far  from  beau — why,  he  talks  sense, 
Like  coin,  oft  carried  out,  but — -eldom  brought 

from  thence. 
There's  yet  a  gang  to  whom  our  spark  submits, 
Your  elbow-shaking  fool  that  lives  by's  wits. 
That's  only  wi'tv  though,  just  as  he  lives,  bv  fits : 
Who,  lion-like,  through  bailiffs  scours  away, 
Hunts,  in  the  face  of  dinner,  all  the  day, 
At  night  with  empty  bowels  grumbles  o'er  the 

play. 
And  now  the  modish  prentice  he  implores, 
Who,  with  his  master's  cash,  stol'nout  of  doors, 
Employs  it  on  a  brace  of — honorable  whores: 
While  their  good  bulkv  mother  pleas'd  sits  by, 
Bawd-regent  of  the  bubble-gallerr. 
Next  to  our  mounted  friends  we  Irtimbly  move, 
Who  all  your  side-box  tricks  are  much  above, 
And  never  fail  to  pay  us  with  your  love. 
Ah,  friends  !  poor  Dorset  Garden-house  is  gone ; 
Our  merry  meetings  there  are  all  undone : 
Quite  lost  to  us,  sure  for  some  strange  misdeeds, 
That  strong  do^Samson'spull'd  it  o'er  our  heads. 
Snaps  rope  like  thread;   but  when  his  fortune's 

told  him, 
He'll  hear  perhaps  of  rope  will  one  day  hold  him : 
At  least,  I  hope  that  our  good-natur'd  town 
Will  rind  a  way  to  pull  his  prices  down. 

Well,  that's  all!  N'ow,  gentlemen,  for  ihe  play: 
On  second  thoughts,  I've  but  two  words  to  say; 
Such  as  it  is,  for  your  delight  design'd, 
Hear  it,  read,  try,  judge,  and  speak  as  you  find. 


§  16.  Prologue  to  The  Inconstant  ;  1702. 
Farquhar. 

Like  hungry  guests  a  sitting  audience  looks: 
Plays  are  like  suppers ;  poets  are  the  cooks  : 
The  founders  yoa  :   the  table  is  the  place: 
The  carvers  we  :  the  prologue  is  the  grace : 
Each  act  a  course  ;  each  scene  a  difFrent  dish  : 
Though  we're  iu  Lent,  I  doubt  you're  still  for 

flesh. 
Satire's   the  sauce,    high-season'd,  sharp,    and 

rough : 
Kind  masks  and  beaux,  I  hope  you're  pepper- 
proof. 
Wit  is  the  wine;  but  'tis  so  scarce  the  true, 
Poets,  like  vintners,  balderdash  and  brew. 
Yoursurly  scenes,  where  rant  and  bloodshed  join, 
Are  butcher's  meat,  a  battle's  a  sirloin : 
Your  scenes  of  love,  so  flowing,  soft,  and  chaste, 
Are  water-gruel,  without  salt  or  taste. 
Bawdy's  fat  venison,  yvhich,  though  stale,  ctm 

please : 
Your  rakes  love  havt-gouts,  like  your  damn'd 

French  cheese. 
Your  rarity,  for  the  fair  guest  to  gaoe  on, 
Is  your  nice  squeaker,  or  Italian  capen ; 
Or  your  French  virgin-pullet,  garnish'd  round 
And  dress'd  with  sauce  of  some — four  hundred 
pound. 


An  opera,  like  an  oglio,  nicks  the  age  ; 
Farce  is  the  hasty-pudding  of  the  stage  : 
For  when  you're  treated  with  indifferent  cheer, 
You  can  dispense  with  slender  stage-coach  fare. 
A  pastoral's  whipt-cream ;   stage-whinw,   mere 

trash ; 
And  tragi-comedy,  half  fish  and  flesh. 
But  comedy,  that",  that's  the  darling  cheer; 
This  night,  we  hope,  you'll  an  Inconstant  bear; 
Wild-fowl  is  lik'd  in  play-house  all  the  year. 

Yet  since  each  mind  betrays  a  diff'rent  taste. 
And  ev'ry  dish  scarce  pleases  ev'ry  guest, 
If  aught  you  relish,  do  not  damn  the  rest. 
This  favor  crav'd,  tip  let  the  music  strike  : 
You're  welcome  all — now  fall  to  where  you  like. 


§  17-     Prologue  on  the  proposed  Union  of  the 
Two  Houses  j  170J.         Farquhar. 

Now  all  the  world's  ta'en  up  with  state  affairs. 
Some  wishing  peace,  some  calling  out  for  wars, 
'Tis  likewise  fit  we  should  inform  the  age, 
What  are  the  present  politics  o'  th'  stage: 
Two  dift' rent  states,  ambitious  both,  and  bold, 
All  free-born  souls,  the  New  House  and  the  Old, 
Have  long  contended,  and  made  stout  essays, 
\\  hich  should  be  monarch  absolute  in  plays. 
Long  has  the  battle  held  with  bloody  strife. 
Where  many  ranting  heroes  lost  their  life: 
Yet  such  their  enmity,  that  e'en  the  slain 
Do  conquer  death,  ri-e  up,  and  fight  again. 
Whilst  from  the  gallery,  box,  the'pit,  and  all, 

The  audience  look'd,  and  shook  its  awful  head, 
YV  ond'ring  to  see  so  many  thousands  fall, 

And  then  look'd  pale  to  see  us  look  so  red. 
For  force  of  numbers,  and  poetic  spell, 
We've  rai.-'d  the  ancient  heroes  too  from  hell, 
To  lead  our  troops;  and  on  this  bloody  field 
You've  seen  great  Caesar  fight,  great  Pomnev 

yield. 
Vast  sums  of  treasure  too  we  did  advance, 
To  draw  some  mercenary'  troops  from  France ; 
Light-footed  rogues,  who,  when  they  got  their 

pay}, 
Took  to  their  heels — Allom — and  ran  away. 
Here  you  have  seen  great  Philip's  conqu'ring  son . 
Who  in  twelve  years  did  the  whole  world  o'errun  . 
Here  has  he  fought,  and  found  a  harder  job 
To  beat  one  play-house,  than  subdue  the  globe ; 
All  this  from  emulation  For  the  bays  : 
You  lik'd  the  content,  and  bestow' d  vour  praise. 
Bur  now  (as  busy  heads  love  something  new) 
They  would  propose  an  union— O  mort  dicu.' 
If  it  be  so,  let  Caesar  hide  his  head, 
And  fight  no  more  for  glory,  but  for  bread. 
Let  Alexander  mourn,  as  once  before, 
Because  no  worlds  are  left  to  conquer  more. 
But  if  we -may  judge  small  from  greater  things 
The  present  times  may  show  what  union  brings, 
You  feel  the  danger  of  united  kings. 
It' we  grow  one,  then  slav'rv  must  ensue 
To  poets,  players,  anJ,  my  friends,  to  you. 
For,  to  one  house  confin'd,  you  then  must  praise 
Both  cursed  actors,  and  confounded  plays. 
Then  leave  us  as  we  are,  and  next  advance 
Bravely  to  break  the  tie  'twixt  Spain  and  France. 

§  18.  Prologue 
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§  IS.  Prologue  to  Love s  Contrivance;   1703. 
Cextlivre. 

Poets  like  mushroom*  ri<e  and  tall  oflate, 
Or  as  the  uncertain  favorites  of  state ; 
Invention's  rack'd  to  please  both  eye  and  ear. 
But  no  scene  takes  without  the  moving  play  r: 
Dailv  we  see  plays,  pamphlets,  libels*  rhymes, 
Become  the  fallinii-sickness  of  the  times; 
So  fev'rish  is  the  humor  of  the  town, 
It  surfeits  of  a  plav  ere  three  days  run. 
At  Locket's,  Browne's,  and  at  Pontack's,  inquire 
What  modish  kick-shaws  the  nice  beaux  desire, 
What  fam'd  ragouts,  what  new-invented  sallad, 
Has  best  pretension*  to  regale  the  palate. 
If  we  present  you  with  a  medley  here, 
A  hodec-podg'e  dish  serv'd  up  in  china  ware, 
We  hope  'twill  please,  'cause,  like  your  bill  of 

fare, 
To  please  you  all  we  should  attempt  in  vain : 
In  diff'rent  persons  diff'rent  humors  reign. 
The  soldier's  for  the  rattling  scenes  of  war, 
The  peaceful  beau  hates  shedding  blood  so  near. 
Courtiers  in  comedy  place  their  chief  delight, 
'Cause  love's  the  proper  business  of  the  night. 
The  clown  for  past'ral  his  half-crown  bestows, 
But  t'other  house  bv  sad  experience  knows, 
This  polish' d  town  produces  few  of  those. 
The  merchant  is  for  traffic  ev'ry  where, 
And  values  not  the  best,  but  cheapest  ware. 
Since  various  humors  are  pleas'd  various  ways, 
A  critic's  but  a  fool  to  judge  of  plays. 
Fool,  did  I  sav?  Tis  difficult  to  know 
Who  'tis  that's  so  indeed,  or  is  not  so: 
If  that  be  then  a  point  so  hard  to  gain, 
W  it's  sure  a  most  profound  unfathom'd  main. 
He  that  sits  judge,  the  trident  ought  to  sway, 
To  know  who's  greatest  fool  or  wit  to-day, 
The  audience,  or  the  author  of  the  play. 


§  19.     Fpilogue  to  the  Beau's  Duel;  1703. 
Centlivre. 

You  see,  gallants,  't  has  been  our  poet's  care, 
To  siiow  what  beaux  in  their  perfection  are; 
Bv  i.ature  cowards,  foolish  ;  useless  tool-, 
Maxle  men  bv  tailors,  and  bv  women,  fools: 
A  tickle,  false,  a  singing,  dancing  crew; 
Nav,  now  we  hear  they've  Miiiling-mastcr  o. 
J  .  •  DOW  a  Frenchman,  in  the  dressing-room, 
Prom  teaching  of  a  beau  to  smile,  was  come. 
He  -iiow'd  five  guineas — Was  n't  he  rarely  paid? 
Thus  all  the  world  by  smiles  are  once  betray'd. 
The  statesman  smilt>  on  them  he  would  undo, 
The  courtier's  smiles  are  very  seldom  true, 
The  lover's  smiled  too  many  do  believe, 
And  women  smile  on  them  the]  would  deceive. 
When  tradesmen  smile,  they  safely  cheat  with 

ease; 
And  smiling  I  iwyers  nw'T  fail  of  fees. 
The  doctor's  look  the  patient's  pains  beguiles. 
The  sick  man  lives  if  the  physician  smiles. 
Thus  smile)  with  intete  •  1.  -i:.i  in  hand  do  go, 
He  surest  strikes,  that  smiling  gives  the  blow. 
Poets,  with  us,  this  proverb  do  defy: 
We  live  by  smiles,  for  if  you  frown  we  die. 


To  please  you  then  shall  be  our  chief  endeavour, 
And  all  we  ask  is  but  your  smiles  for  ever. 

[Going. 
Hold — I  forgot — the  author  bid  me  sav, 
She  humbly  begs  protection  for  her  play  : 
Tis  \curs — she  dedicates  it  to  vou  all, 
Aral  you're  too  gen'rous,  sure,  to  let  it  fall ; 
She  hopes  the  ladies  will  her  cause  maintain, 
Since  virtue  here  has  been  her  only  aim. 
The  beaux,  she  thinks,  won't  fail  to  do  her  right, 
Since  here  they're  taught  with  safety  how  to  fight. 
She's  sure  of  favor  from  the  men  of  war, 
A  soldier  is  her  darling  character  : 
To  fear  their  murmurs  then  would  be  absurd, 
They  only  mutiny  when  not  preferr'd. 
But  yet,  I  see,  she  does  your  fury  dread, 
And,  like  a  pris'ner,  stands  with  fear  half-dead, 
While  you,  her  judges,  do  her  sentence  give; 
If  you're  not  pleas'd,  she  says,  she  cannot  live* 
Let  my  petition  then  for  once  prevail, 
And  let  your  gen'rous  hands  her  pardon  seal. 


§20.  Prologue  to  Love  makes  a  Man;  1704. 

Gibber. 
Since  plays  are  but  a  kind  of  public  feasts, 
Where  tickets  only  make  the  welcome  guests ; 
Methinks,  instead  of  grace,  we  should  prepare 
Your  tastes  in  prologue,  with  your  bill  of  fare. 
When  you  foreknow  each  course,  though  this 

may  tease  you, 
'Tis  five  to  one  but  one  o'  th'  five  mav  please  you. 
First,  for  the  critics,  we've  your  darling  cheer, 
Faults  without  number,more  than  sense  can  bear} 
You're  certain  to  be  pleas'd  where  errors  are. 
From  your  displeasure  I  dare  vouch  we're  safe ; 
You  never  frown  but  where  your  neighbours 

laugh. 
Now,  vou  that  never  know  what  spleen  or  hate  is, 
Who  for  an  actor  two  are  welcome  gratis, 
That  tip  the  wink,  and  so  sneak  out  with  nun- 

qnam  satis  ; 
For  your  smart  tastes  we've  toss'd  vou  up  a  fop, 
We  hope  the  newest  that's  of  late  come  up; 
The  fool, beau,  wit,  and  rake,  so  mix'd,  he  carries, 
He  seems  a  ragout  piping-hot  from  Paris. 
But,  for  the  softer  sex,  whom  most  we'd  move, 
We've  what  the  fair  and  chaste  were  form'd 

for — love : 
An  artless  passion,  fraught  with  hopes  and  fears, 
And  nearest  happy  when  it  most  despairs. 
For  masks,  we've  scandal,  and  for  beaux,  French 

airs. 
To  please  all  tastes,  we'll  do  the  best  we  can  ; 
For  the  galleries,  we've  Dicky  and  Wrill  Pin- 

kethman. 
Now,  sirs,  you're  welcome,  and  you  know  your 

fare; 
But  pray,  in  charity,  the  founder  spare, 
Lest  you  destroy  at  once  the  poet  and  the  play'r. 


§  21.  Prologue  to  the  Twin  Rivals  ;    1706. 
Farquhar. 
[An  alarm  sounded.] 
With  drums  and  trumpets,  in  this  warring  age, 
A  martial  prologue  should  alarm  the  stage. 

New 
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New  plays — ere  acted,  a  full  audience  here. 
Seem  towns  invested,  when  a  siege  they  fear. 
Prologues  are  like  a  forlorn  hope,  Bent  out 
Before  the  plav,  to  skirmish  and  to  scout  ■ 
Our  dreadful  toes,  the  critics,  when  they  spy, 
They  cock,  they  charge,  they  fire — 'then  back 

they  fly. 
The  siege  is  laid — there  gallant  chiefs  abound. 
Here — foes  intrench'd,  there — glitt'ring  troops 

around, 
And  the  loud  batt'ries  roar — from  yonder  rising 

ground. 
In  the  first  act,  brisk  sallies  (miss  or  hit), 
With  volleys  of  small  shot,  or  snip-snap  wit, 
Attack,  and  gall  the  trenches  of  the  pit. 
The  next — the  fire  continues,  but  at  length 
Grows  less,  and   slackens  like  a  bridegroom's 

strength. 
The  third — feints,  mines,   and   countermines, 

abound ; 
Your  critic  engineers,  safe  under  ground, 
Blow  up  our  works,  and  all  our  art  confound. 
The  fourth — brings  on  most  action,  and  'tis 

sharp, 
Fresh  foes  crowd  on,  at  your  remissness  carp, 
And  desp'rate,  though unskill'd,  insult  our  coun- 
terscarp. 
Then  comes  the  last ;  the  gen'ral  storm  is  near, 
The  poet-governor  now  quakes  for  fear ; 
Runs  wildly  up  and  down,  forgets  to  huff, 
And  would  give  all  he's  plunder' d — to  get  off. 
So — Don,  and    Monsieur — Bluff,    before  the 

siege, 
Were  quickly  tam'd — at  Venlo,  and  at  Liege : 
'Twas  Viva  Spagnia  !  Viva  France  !  before ; 
Now,    Quartier,    Monsieur !    Quartier !    Ah, 

Senor ! 
But  what  your  resolution  can  withstand? 
You  master  all,  and  awe  the  sea  and  land. 
In  war — your  valor  makes  the  strong  submit ; 
Your  judgement  humbles  all  attempts  in  wit. 
What  play,  what  fort,  what  beauty,  can  endure 
All  fierce  assaults,  and  always  be  secure? 
Then  grant 'em  gen'rous  terms  who  dare  to  write, 
Since  now — that  seems  as  desp'rate  as  to  fight. 
If  we  must  yield — yet,  ere  the  day  be  fix'd, 
Let  us  hold  out  the  third,  and, if  we  may,  the  sixth. 


§  22.     Prologue  to   ike   Basset-Table;    1706. 
Spoken  by  Mr.  Pinkethmun.     Centlivre. 

In  all  the  faces  that  to  plays  resort, 
Whether  of  country,  city,  mob,  or  court, 
I've  always  found,  that  none  such  hopes  inspire 
As  you,  dear  brethren  of  the  upper  tier. 
Poets  in  prologues  may  both  preach  and  rail, 
Yet  all  their  wisdom  nothing  will  avail ; 
Who  writes  not  up  to  you,  'tis  ten  to  one  will  fail. 
Your  thund'ring  plaudit  'tis  that  deals  out  fame; 
You  make  plays  run,  though  of  themselves  but 

lame. 
How  often  have  we  known  your  noise  command- 
ing. 
Impose  on  your  inferior  masters'  understanding: 
Therefore,  dear  brethren,  since  I'm  one  of  you, 
Whether  adorn 'd  in  grey,  green,  brown,  or  blue, 
This  day  stand  all  by  me,  a?  I  will  fall  by  you. 


And  now  let — 

The  poor  pit  see  how  Pinkoy's  voice  commands. 

Silence — Now  rattle  all  your  sticks,  and  clap 
your  grimy  hands. 

I  greet  your  love,  and  let  the  vainest  author 
show 

Half  this  command  on  cleaner  hands  below  : 

Nay  more,  to  prove  your  interest,  let  this  play 
li\e  by  you. 

So  may  you  share  good  claret  with  jour  masters, 

Still  free  in  your  amours  from  their  disasters  ; 

Free  from  poor  house-keeping,  where  peck  is 
under  locks : 

Free  from  cold  kitchens,  and  no  Christmas-box  ; 

So  may  no  long  debates  i'  th'  House  of  Commons 

Make  you  i'  th'  lobby  starve,  when  hunger  sum- 
mons; 

But  may  your  plenteous  vails  come  flowing  in, 

Give  you  a  lucky  hit,  and  make  you  gentlemen  : 

And,  thus  preferr'd,  ne'er  fear  the  world's  re- 
proaches, 

But  shake  your  elbows  with  my  lord,  and  keep 
your  coaches. 


§  i'3.  Prologue  to  the  Busybody;  17O8. 
Centlivre. 

Though  modern  prophets  were  expos'd  of 

late, 

The  author  could  not  prophesy  his  fate  : 
If  with  such  scenes  an  audience  had  been  fir'd, 
The  poet  must  have  really  been  inspir'd. 
But  these,  alas !  are  melancholy  days 
For  modern  prophets,  and  for  modern  plays. 
Yet  since  prophetic  lies  please  fools  of  fashion. 
And  women  are  so  fond  of  agitation ; 
To  men  of  sense  I'll  prophesy  anew, 
And  tell  you  wondrous  things  that  will  prove  true. 
Undaunted  colonels  will  to  camps  repair, 
Assur'd  there'll  be  no  skirmishes  this  year; 
On  our  own  terms  will  flow  the  wish'd-for  peace. 
All  wars,  except'twixt  man  and  wife,  shall  cease. 
TheGrand  Monarque  may  wish  his  son  a  throne, 
But  hardly  will  advance  to  lose  his  own. 
This  season  most  things  bear  a  smiling  face; 
Rut  play'rs  in  summer  have  a  dismal  case, 
Since  your  appearance  only  is  our  act  of  grace. 
Court-ladies  will  to  country  seats  be  gone, 
Mv  lord  can't  all  the  year  live  great  in  town: 
Where  wanting  operas,  basset,  and  a  play, 
They'll  sigh,  $nd  stitch  a  gown  to  pass  the  time 

away. 
Gay  city-wives  at  Tunbridge  will  appear, 
VVhose  husbands  long  have  wished  for  an  heir; 
Where  many  a  courtier  may  their  wants  relieve, 
But  by  the  waters  only  they  conceive. 
The  Flea-street  sempstress,   toast  of  Temple 

sparks, 
That  runs  spruce  neckcloths  for  attorneys'  clerks, 
At  Cuper's  gardens  will  her  hour3  regale, 
Smg  Fair  Dorinda,  and  drink  bottled  ale. 
At  all  assemblies  rakes  ;ire  up  and  down, 
And  gamesters,  when  they  think  they  are  not 

known. 
Should  I  denounce  our  author's  fate  to-day, 
To  cry  down  prophecies,  you'd  damn  the  plav, 

Yet 
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Yet  whims  like  these  have  sometimes  made  you 

lauirh, 
Tis  tattling  all  like  Isaac  Bickerstaff. 
Since  war  and  places  claim  the  hards  that  write, 
Be  kind,  and  bear  a  woman's  treat  to-night: 
Let  vour  indulgence  all  her  fears  allav, 
And  none  but  woman-haters  damn  this  play. 


§  £4.  Prologue  to  The  Man's  Bat/itch' d ;   1710- 

Centlivre. 

Our  female  author  trembling  stands  within, 
Her  fear  arises  from  another's  sin  ; 
One  of  her  sex  has  so  abus'd  the  town, 
That  on  her  score  she  dreads  your  angry  frown ; 
Though  I  dare  say,  poor  soul,  she  never  writ 
Lampoon,  or  satire,  on  the  box  or  pit; 
A  harmless  hum'rous  play  is  her  extent  of  wit. 
Though  Bickerstaffs  vast  genius  may  engage, 
And  lash  the  vice  and  follies  of  the  age; 
Why  should  the  tender  Delia  tax  the  nation, 
Stickle  and  make  a  noise  for  reformation, 
Who  always  gave  a  loose  herself  to  inclination? 
Scandal  and  satire's  thrown  aside  to-day, 
And  humor  the  sole  business  of  our  play. 
Beaux  may  dress  on,  to  catch  the  ladies'  hearts, 
And  good  assurance  pass  for  mighty  parts: 
The  cits  may  bring  their  spouses  without  fear; 
We  show  no  wife  that's  poaching  for  an  heir, 
Nor  teach  the  use  of  fine  gauze  hankerchier. 
Cowards  mav  huff,  and  talk  of  mighty  wonders, 
And  jilts  set 'up — for  twenty-thousand-pounders. 
Our  author,  even  though  she  knows  full  well, 
Is  so  good-natur'd,  she  forbears  to  tell, 
What  colonels,  lately,  have  found  out  the  knack 
To  muster  madam,  still,  hy  Ned  or  Jack; 
To  keep  their  pleasures  up,  a  frugal  way, 

■  her — subaltern's  subsistence  for  her 
pay. 
In  short,  "whate'er  your  darling  vices  are, 
Thev  pass  untouched  in  this  night's  bill  of  fare. 
But  if  all  this  can't  your  good-nature  wake, 
rhough  here  and  there  a  scene  should  fail  to  take, 
V- 1  ojwre  her  for  the  Busybody's  sake. 


Epilogue  to  the  same.     Spoken  lij  Mrs. 
Oldficld;   1?10.        Cextlivre." 

\_A  Porte)  delivers  a  Letter,  just  ns 
going  to  speak. 
What's  this!  a  billet-doux  from  hands  un- 
known? 

it  thus  'fore  all  the  town  : 
But  since  the  poor  man's  so  agog, 
I'll  read  it  out,  by  way  of  epilogue. 

[Reads. 
Madam, 
Permit  a  wretch  to  let  you  know, 
That  he's  no  more  in  statu  quo ; 
Mv  ruin  from  this  night  commences, 
Unless  vour  smiles  refund  inv  senses; 
For,  with  one  thrust  of  Cupid's  dart, 
You've  whipp'd  your  slave  quite  through 
the  heart : 


Therefore,  I  beg  vou,  cast  your  eye 
O'er  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery, 
In  pitvof  mv  pains  and  doubt, 
A;^d  trv  it"  vou  can't  find  mc  out. 
Poor  soul!   fie  seems  indeed  in  disma!  plight; 
Let's  see!  it  can't  be,  sure,  from  th'  upper  fliuht, 
No,  no — that's  plain — for — none  ot  them  can 

write : 
Nor  can  I  think  it  from  the  middle  fell, 
For  I'm  afraid  as  few  of  them  can  spell; 
Beside,  their  haggling  passions  never  gain 
Beyond  the  passage-walking  nymphs  of  Drury- 

lane : 
And  then  the  pit's  more  stock'd  with  rakes  and 

rovers, 
Than  anv  of  these  senseless,  whining  lovers. 
The  backs  o'  th'  boxes  too  seem  mostly  lin'd 
With  souls  whose  passion's  to  themselves  con- 

fin'd. 
In  short,  I  can't  perceive,  'mongst  all  your  sparks, 
The  wretch  distinguish'd  by  these  blood)  marks : 
But  since  the  town  has  heard  your  kind  com- 
mands, sir, 
The  town  shall  e'en  be  witness  of  my  answer. 
First  then,  beware  you  prove  no  spark  in  red, 
With  empty  purse  and  regimental  head  ; 
That  thinks  no  woman  can  refuse  t'engage  in't, 
While  love's  advatic'd  with  offer'd  bills  on  agent ; 
That  swears  he'll  settle  from  h  is  jovs  commencing, 
And  make  the  babe,  the  dav  he's  Lorn,  an  ensigu. 
Xor  could  i  bear  a  titled  beau,  that  steals 
From  fasting  spouse  her  matrimonial  meals ; 
That  modish  sends  next  morn  to  her  apartment 
A  civil  ho w  d'ye — far,  ulas !  from  th'  heart  meant : 
Then  powder' d  for  th'  ensuing  day's  delights, 
Bows  through  his  crowd  of  duns,  and  drives  t# 

White's. 
Xor  could  I  like  the  wretch  that  all  night  plays, 
And  only  takes  his  rest  on  winning  days ; 
Then  sets  up,  from  a  luckv  hit,  his  rattler; 
Then's  trae'd  from  hisorig'nal — in  the  Tatler. 
To  tell  you  all  that  are  my  hx'd  aversion, 
Would  tire  the  tongue  of  malice  or  aspersion  : 
But  if  I  find  'mongit  all  one  gen'rous  heart, 
That,  deaf  to  stories,  takes  the  stage's  part ; 
That  thinks  that  purse  deserves  to  keep  the  plays, 
Whose  fortune's  bound  for  the  support  of  operas  , 
That  thinks  our  constitution  here  is  justly  fix'd, 
A  r.d  now  no  more  with  lawyers'  brawls  perplex'd  ; 
He,  I  declare,  shall  my  whole  heart  receive  ; 
And  (what's  more  strange)  I'll  love  him  while 
I   live. 


§20.  Prologue  to  Ca to;   1713.     Pope. 
To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art, 
To  raise  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart  ; 
To  make  mankind,  in  conscious  virtue  bold, 
Live  o'er  each  scene,  and  be  what  they  behold: 
For  this  the  tragic  muse  first  trod  the  stage, 
Commanding  tears  to  stream  through  ev'ry  agej 
Tyrants  no  more  their  savage  nature  kept, 
And  foes  to  virtue  wonder' d  how  they  wept. 

Our  author  shuns  by  vulgar  springs  to  move; 
The  hero's  glory,  or  the  virgin's  love; 
In  pitving  love,  we  but  our  weakness  show, 
And  wild  ambition  well  deserves  its  woe. 

Here 
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Here  tears  shall  flow  from  a  more  gen  rous  cause, 
Such  tears  as  patriots  shed  for  dying  laws  : 
He  bids  your  breasts  with  ancient  ardor  rise, 
And  calls  forth  Roman  drops  from  British  eyes. 
Virtue  confess'd  in  human  shape  he  draws, 
What  Plato  thought,  and  godlike  Cato  was  : 
No  common  object  to  your  sight  dUp! 
But  what  with  pleasure  Heaven  itself  surreys, 
A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate, 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  state. 
While  Cato  gives  his  little  senate  laws, 
"W  hat  bosom  beats  not  in  his  country's  cause? 
Who  sees  him  act,  but  envies  ev'ry  deed? 
A\  ho  hearshim  groan,  and  does  not  wish  to  bleed  ? 
Even  when  proud  Caesar,  'midst  triumphal  cars, 
The  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  wars, 
Ignobly  vain,  and  impotently  great. 
Snow  a  Rome  her  Cato's  figure  drawn  in  state: 
As  her  dead  father's  rev'rend  image  pass'd, 
The  pom}>  was  darken'd,  and  the  day  o'ercast; 
The  triumph  ceas'd,  tears  gush'd  from  ev'ry  eye; 
The  world's  great  victor  pass'd  unheeded  by ; 
Her  last  good  man  dejected  Rome  ador'd, 
And  honor'd  Caesar's  less  than  Cato's  sword. 

Britons,  attend;  be  worth  like  this  approv'd, 
And  show  vou  have  the  virtue  to  be  mov'd. 
With  honest  scorn  the  first  fam'd  Cato  view  d 
Rome  learning  arts  from  Greece,  whom  she  sub- 
dued : 
Our  scene  precariously  subsists  too  long 
On  French  translation,  and  Italian  song. 
Dare  to  have  sense  yourselves;  assert  the  stage, 
Be  justly  warm'd  with  your  own  native  rage: 
Such  plays  alone  should  please  a  British  ear, 
As  Cato's  self  had  not  disdain'd  to  hear. 


§27.  Prologue  to  Lady  Jane  Gray :   1715. 

Rowe. 

To-night  the  noblest  subject  swells    our 
scene, 
A  heroine,  a  martyr,  and  a  queen  ; 
And  though  the  poet  dares  not  boast  his  art, 
The  very  theme  shall  something  great  impart, 
To  warm  the  gen'rous  soul,  and  touch  the  ten- 
der heart. 
/To  you,  fair  judges,  we  the  cause  submit; 
Your  eyes  shall  tell  us  how  the  tale  is  writ. 
If  your  soft  pity  waits  upon  our  woe, 
If  silent  tears  for  surFring  virtue  flow; 
Your  grief  the  muses'  labor  shall  confess, 
The  lively  passions,  and  the  just  distress. 
O!  could  our  author's  pencil  justly  paint, 
Such  as  she  was  in  life,  the  beauteous  saint ; 
Boldly  your  strict  attention  might  we  claim, 
And  bid  you  mark  and  copy  out  the  dame. 
No  wand' ring  glance  one  wanton  thought  con- 
fess'd ; 
No  guilty  wish  infiam'd  her  spotless  breast : 
The  only  love  that  warm'd  her  blooming  youth, 
Was  husband,  England,  liberty,  and  truth. 


For  these  she  fell;  while,  with  too  weak  a  hand, 
She  Strove  to  savea  blind  ungrateful  land. 
But  thrts  the  secret  laws  of  fate  ordain, 
William'-  great  hand  was  doom  d  to  break  that 

chain, 
And  end  the  hopes  of  Rome's  tyrannic  reign. 
Forever  as  the  circling  years  return, 

teful  Britons!  crown  the  hero's  urn; 
To  his  just  care  you  ev'ry  blessing  owe, 
W  hith  or  his  own,  or  following  reigns  bestow; 
Though  his  bard  fate  a  father's  name  denied, 
To  you  a  father,  he  that  loss  supplied. 
Then  while  you  view  the  royal  line's  increase, 
And  count  the  pledges  of  voir;  fi  ti  ri  peace, 
From  this  great  stock  while  still  new  glories  come, 
Conquest  abroad,  and  liberty  at  home  ; 
While  you  behold  the  beautiful  and  brave, 
Bright  princesses  to  grace  you,  kings  to  save, 
Enjoy  the  gift,  but  bless  the  hand  that  gave. 


§  23.  Epilogue  to  the   Cruel  Gift.     Spoken  by 
Mrs.  Oldjield;   1717-         B.OWK. 

"W  ell,  'twas  a  narrow  'scape  my  lover  made — 
That  cup  and  message — I  was  sore  afraid  ! 
Was  that  a  present  for  a  new-made  widow. 
All  in  her  dismal  dumps,  like  doleful  Dido? 
When  one  peep'd  in — and  hop'd  for  something 

good, 
There  was — O  gad  !  a  nasty  heart  and  blood*. 
If  the  old  man  had  show'd  himself  a  rather, 
His  bowl  should  have  inclos'd  a  cordial  rather; 
Something  to  cheer  me  up  amidst  my  trance, 
L'cau  de  Barlade — or  comfortable  S'un/zf. 
He  thought  he  paid  it  off  with  being  smart, 
And,  to  be  witty,  cried,  he'd  send  the  heart. 
I  could  have  told  his  gravity,  moreover, 
Were  I  our  sex's  secrets  to  discover, 
Tis  what  we  never  look  for  in  a  lover. 
Let  but  the  bridegroom  prudently  provide 
All  other  matters  fitting  for  a  bride, 
So  he  make  good  the  jewels  and  the  jointure, 
To  miss  the  heart  does  seldom  disappoint  her. 
'Faith,  for  the  fashion  hearts  of  late  are  made  in, 
They  are  the  vilest  bauble  we  can  trade  in. 
Where  are  the  tough  brave  Britons  to  be  found. 
With  hearts  of  oak,  so  much  of  old  renown'd? 
How  many  worthy  gentlemen  of  late 
Swore  to  be  true  to  mother-church  and  state ; 
When  their  false  hearts  were  secretly  maintaining 
Yon  trim  king  Pepin,  at  Avignon  "reigning? 
Shame  on  the  canting  crew  of  soul-insurers, 
That  Tyburn  tribe  or  speech-making  nonjurors, 
Who,  in  new-fangled  terms  old  truths  explaining, 
Teach  honest  Englishmen  damn'd  double-mean- 
ing ! 

O  !  would  yon  lost  integrity  restore, 
And  boast  that  faith  your  plain  forefathers  bore; 
What  surer  pattern  can  you  hope  to  find 
Than  that  dear  pledge  +  your  monarch  left  be- 
hind? 


*  This  tragedy  was  founded  upon  the  story  of  Sigismunda  and  Guiscardo,  out  of  Boccace's  novels;  wherein  the 
heart  of  the  lover  is  sent  by  the  father  to  bis  daughter,  as  a  present. 

+•  '■  e.  Citron-wattr  ar.d  gopd  brandv,  *  1  he  Prince  of  Wales,  then  present, 
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See  how  hi»  looks  his  lionet  heart  explain, 
And  speak  the  blessings  of  his  future  reign  1 
In  his  each  feature  truth  and  candor  trace. 
And  read  plain-dealing  written  in  his  tace. 


$  2p.  Epilogue  to  the  PseudoJus  of  Plautns. 
Acted hf  the  Scholars  of  Bury  School,  Xoc. 
6,  1734. 

I  have  been  peeping  for  these  many  Jays 
T  th'  tail  of  all  the  Greek-and  Latin  plays, 
And,  after  strictest  search,  to  none  ran  find 
An  epilogue,  like  dishclout,  pinn'd  behind. 
Those  ancient  bards  knew  when  the  play  was 

done, 
Nor,  like  Sir  Martin  Mar-all,  still  play'd  on; 
They  imitated  nature  in  their  plan, 
Nor  made  a  monkey  when  they  meant  a  man. 
From  modern  fancy  then  this  custom  rose, 
Like  whimsical  toupees  among  the  beaux: 
Monstrous  excrescences!   both  which  disgrace 
(By  being  fix'd  in  an  improper  place) 
Heaven's  great  production,  man;  man's   great 

production,  plays. 
Yet  must  we,  though  as  foolish  we  decry 
This  mode,  be  fools  in  fashion,  and  comply; 
For  rights,  we  know,  howe'er  absurdly  gain'd 
At  first,  w  ith  obstinacy  are  niaintain'd  : 
Since  then  this  privilege  you  will  not  lose, 
Let's  hear  what  sort  of  epilogue  you'll  choose. 
Are  you  for  satire  ?  No ;  why  there  you're  right ; 
The'wisest  can't  foresee  where  that  may  light. 
Are  ve  for  j>olitics  ?  There  we  cry,  No, 
Where  that  mav  light — you  easily  may  know. 
Another  topic  then,  pray,  ladies,  hear; 
Suppose  a  panegyric  on  the  fair. 
So,  I  perceive,  I've  touch'd  the  ticklish  place; 
And  clearly  read  consent  in  tv'ry  face. 
O  fie !   consent  so  soon ?  that  can't  be  right; 
.  I  iiate  such  coming  ladies — so  good  night. 


§30.   Epilogue  to  the  Lying  Valrt ;   1740. 

Garrick. 

That  I'm  a  lying  rogue  you  all  agree ; 
And  vet,  look  round  the  world, and  you  shall  sec, 
That  many  more,  my  betters,  lie  as  last  as  me. 
Against  this  vice  we  all  are  ever  railing. 
And  vet,  so  tempting  is  it,  so  prevailing, 
You'fl  find  but  lew  without  this  useful  failing. 
Lady  or  Abigail,  mv  Lord  or  Will, 
The  lie  goes  round,  and  the  ball's  never  still. 
M)  lies  were  harmless,  told  to  show  my  parts, 
And  not  like  those  when  tongues  belie  their 

hearts. 
In  all  professions  you  will  find  this  flaw  ; 
And  in  the  gravest  too,  in  physic  and  in  law. 
The  goutv  sergeant  cries,  with  formal  pause, 
"  Your  plea  is  good,  my  triend,  don't  starve  the 

cause :" 
But  when  stis  lord  decrees  for  t'other  side, 
Your  cost3  of  suit  convince  you — that  he  lied. 
A  doctor  comes,  with  formal wig  and  face, 
First  feels  your  pulse,  then  thinks,  and  knows 

your  case^. 


"  Your  fever's  slight,  not  dangerous,  I  assureyou  ; 
Keep  w  arm,  and  re-petatnr  liuus/us,  Sir,  will  cure 

you." 
Around  the  bed,  next  day,  his  friends  are  crying; 
The  patient  dies;  the  doctor's  paid  for  lying. 
The  poet,  willing  to  secure  the  pit, 
Gives  out,  his  play  has  humor,  taste,  and  wit: 
The  cause  comes  on,  and  while  the  judges  try, 
Each  groan  and  cat-call  gives  the  hard  the  lie. 
Now  let  us  ask,  prav,  what  the  ladies  do: 
They  too  will  fib  a  little,  cntrc  nous. 
"  Lord!"  says  the  prude  (herfacebehindherfan) 
"  How  can  our  sex  have  any  joy  in  man  ? 
As  for  my  part,  the  best  could  ne'er  deceive  me; 
And  were  the  race  extinct,  'twould  nerer  grieve 

me! 
Their  sight  is  odious,  but  their  touch,  O  gad! 
The  thought  of  that's  enough  to  drive  one  mad." 
Thus  rails  at  men  the  squeamish  Lady  Dainty* 
Yet  weds  at  fiftv-five  a  rake  of  twenty. 
In  short,  a  beau's  intrigues,  a  lover's  sighs, 
The  courtier's  promise,  the  rich  widow's  cries. 
And  patriot's  zeal,  are  seldom  more  than  lies. 
Sometimes  you'll  see  a  man  belie  his  nation. 
Nor  to  his  country  show  the  least  relation. 
For  instance,  now — »— 

A  cleanly  Dutchman,  or  a  Frenchman  grave, 
A  sober  German,  or  a  Spaniard  brave, 
An  Englishman,  a  coward  or  a  slave. 
Mine,  though  a  fibbing,  was  an  honest  art; 
I  serv'd  my  master,  play'd  a  faithful  part : 
Rank  me  not,  therefore,  'mongst  the  lying  crew, 
For  though  my  tongue  was  false,  my  heart  was 

true. 


§31.  Epilogue  to  Ignoramus,  acted  at  West- 
minster School  in  December  J  74 7 .  Spoken 
by  Ignoramus  and  Musaeus. 

Ign.  Peace,  bookworm!  bless  me,  what  a 
clerk  have  1 ! 
A  strange  place,  sure — this  university  ! 
What's  learning,  virtue,  modesty,  or  sense? 
Fine  words  to  hear — butwill  they  turn  the  pence? 
These  stiff  pedantic  notions — far  outweighs 
That  one  short,  comprehensive  thing — a  face. 
Go,  match  it  if  you  can  with  all  your  rules 
Of  Greek  or  Roman,  old  or  modern  schools  : 
The  total  this  of  Ignoramus'  skill, 
To  can  e  his  fortune — place  him  where  you  will. 
For  not  id  law  alone  could  I  appear; 
Mv  parts  would  shine  alike  in  anv  sphere. 

Vou've  heard  my  song  in  Rosabella's  praise  : 
You'll  see  me  soon — a  rival  for  the  bavs. 

Or,  1  could  turn  a  Journalist,  and  write 
With  little  wit,  but  large  recruits  of  spite: 

Abuse  and  blacken — just  as  party  sways 

.And  la.-h  my  betters — these  are  thriving  ways- 

Mv  mind  to  graver  physic  would  I  bend, 
Think  you  Id  study  Greek,  like  Mead  or  Frend? 
No — with  some  nostrum  I'd  ensure  my  fees, 
Without  the  help  of  learning  or  degrees  : 
On  drop  or  pill  securely  I'd  rely, 
And  shake  my  head  at  the  whole  faculty. 
Or  would  I  tike  to  orders — 

Mus.  Orders;  how* 
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Ign.  One   not  too  scrupulous  a  way  might 
know: 
Twere  l>ui  the  forging  of  a  hand — or  so. 
In  orders  too  my  purpose*  I'd  BCrve; 
And  if  I  could  not  rise,  1  would  not  starve. 
With  tunes  and  face  I'd  make  my  butchers  stare, 
Or  publish — that  I'd  marry  at  May-fair. 

These,  these  are  maxims,  that  will  stand  the 
test : 
Both  universities — are  all  a  jest. 

Mux.   I  grant,  a  prodigy  we  sometimes  view, 
Whom  neither  of  our  seats  of  learning  knew. 
Yet  sure  none  shine  more  eminently  great, 
In  law  or  physic,  in  the  church  or  slate, 
Than  those  who  earlv  drank  the  love  of  fame 
At  Cam's  fair  bank,  or  Isis'  silver  stream. 
Look  round — here's  proof  enough  this  point  to 
clear. 
Ign.  Bless  me! — what; — not  one  Ignoramus 
here? 
I  stand  convicted — what  can  I  sav  more? 
See,  my  face  fails,  which  never  fail'd  before. 
How  great  soe'er  I  seem  in  Dulman's  eye, 
Yet  Ignorance  must  blush — when  Learning's  bv. 


§  32.  Epilogue  to  Agamemnon.    Thomson. 

Our  bard,  to  modern  epilogue  a  foe, 
Thinks  such  mean  mirth  but  deadens  gen'rous 

woe ; 
Dispels  in  idle  air  the  moral  sigh, 
And  wipes  the  tender  tear  from  pity's  eye : 
No  more  with  social  warmth  the  bosom  burns; 
But  all  th'  unfeeling,  ^"liish  man  returns. 

Thus  he  began  :   and  you  approv  d  the  strain, 
Till  the  next  couplet  sunk  to  light  and  vain. 
You  checkd  him  there — to  you,  to  reason,  just, 
He  Owns  he  triumph'd  in  your  kind  disgu-t. 
Charm'd  by  your  frowu,    by  your  displeasure 

grae'd, 
He  hails  the  rising  virtue  of  your  taste. 
Wide  will  its  influence  spread,  as  soon  as  known; 
Truth,  to  belov'd,  need  only  to  be  shown. 
Confirm  it,  once,  the  fashion  to  be  good 
(Since  fashion  leach  the  fool,  and  awes  the  rude) 
No  petulance  shall  wound  the  public  ear; 
No  hand  applaud  what  honor  shuns  to  hear; 
No  painful  blush  the  modest  cheek  shall  stain  ; 
The  worthy  breast  shall  heave  with  no  disdain. 
Chastis'd  to  decency,  the  British  stage 
Shall  oft  invite  the  fair,  invite  the  sage: 
Both  shall  attend  well  pleas'd,  well  pleas'd  depart ; 
Or,  if  they  doom  the  verse,  absolve  the  heart. 


§  33.  Prologue  spoken  lu  Mr.  Garrick  at  the 
opening  rrf  the  Theatre  in  Drury-Ume,  in  the 
Year  1 747-  Johnson. 

When  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barb' rous 
foe^ 
First  rear'd  the  stage,  immortal  Shikspeare  rose; 
Each  change  of  many-coloi'd  life  he  drew, 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  rmagin'd  new: 


Existenc-  saw  him  spurn  her  l>ounded  reign, 
And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain: 
His  pow'rful  strokes  presiding  Truth  impress'd, 
And  unresisted  passion  storm  d  the  breast. 

Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  school, 
To  please  in  method,  and  invent  bv  rule: 
His  studious  patience,  and  laborious  art, 
By  regular  approach  assayed  the  heart : 
Cold  approbation  gave  the  ling'ring  h 
For  those  who  durst  not  censure  scarce  could 

praise. 
A  mortal  born,  he  met  the  gen'ral  doom, 
But  left,  like  Egypt's  kinus,  a  lasiins  tomb. 
The  wits  of  Charles   found  easier    ways  to 

fame, 
Nor  wish'd  for  Jonson's  art,  or  Shakspeare's 

flame ; 
Themselves  they  studied,  as  they  felt  they  writ; 
Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit. 
Vice  always  found  a  sympathetic  friend; 
They    pleas'd    their  age,   but   did   not  aim  to 

mend. 
Yet  bards  like  these  aspir'd  to  lasting  praise, 
And  proudly  hop'd  to  pimp  in  future  days: 
Their  cause  was  gen'ral,  their  supports  were 

strong, 
Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was 

long; 
Till  shame  regain'd  the  post  that  sense  betray'd. 
And  virtue  eall'd  oblivion  to  her  aid. 
Then  crush  d  by  rules,  and  weaken' d  as  re- 

fin'd, 
For  years  the  pow'r  of  Tragedy  declin'd  : 
From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept, 
Till  declamation  roar'd  whilst  passion  slept; 
A  et  still  did  virtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread, 
Pnilosophy  remain'd,  though  nature  fled. 
But  fore'd  at  length  her  ancient  reign  to  quit, 
She  saw  great  Faustus  lay  the  ghost  of  wit : 
Exulting  Folly  hail'd  the  joyful  day, 
And  Pantomime  and  Song  confirm' d  her  sway. 

But  who  the  coming  changes  can  presage, 
And  mark  the  future  periods  of  the  stage? 
Perhaps,  if  skill  could  distant  times  explore, 
New  Behns,  new  Durfeys,  yet  remain  in  store; 
Perhaps,  where   Lear   has  raved,  and  Hamlet 

died, 
On  flying  cars  new  sorcerers  may  ride; 
Perhaps  (for  whocan  guess  th'  effects  of  chance?) 
Here  Hunt  may  box,  or  Mahomet  may  dance. 
Hard  is  his  lot  that,  here  by  fortune" plac'd, 
Must  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste; 
With  every  meteor  of  caprice  must  play, 
And  chase  the  new-blown  bubble  of  the  day. 
Ah  !  let  not  censure  term  our  fate  our  choice, 
The  stage  but  echoes  back  the  public  voice; 
The  Drama's  laws  the  Drama's  natrons  give, 
For  we  that  live  to  please  must  please  to  live. 

Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  decry, 
As  tvrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die; 
'Tis  yours  this  night  to  bid  the  "reign  commence 
Of  rescued  nature,  and  reviving  sense; 
To  chase  the  charms  of  sound,  the  pomp  of 

show, 
For  useful  mirth  and  salurarvwoe; 
Bid  Scenic  Virtue  form  the  rising  age, 
And  Truth  diffuse  her  radiance  from  the  Stage. 
3  S  2  §34.  Epilogue 
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§.14.  Epilogue  to  Shakspesre's  First  Part  of 
Kirn:  Henry  IV.  Spoken  by  Mr.  ./.  Y.in  the 
<  otter  of  Falstoff,  174S.  Acted  by  young 
Gentlemen  at  Mr.  Newcome's  School  at 
Hackney.  Hoadjlky. 

[Push'd  in  upon  the  stage  by  Prince  Henry. 
A  plague  upon  all  cowards,  still  I  say — 
Old  Jack  must  bear  the  heat  of  all  the  day, 
And  be  the  master- fool  beyond  the  play — 
Amidst  hot-blooded  Hotspur's  rehel  suite, 
By  miracle  of  wit  1  sav'd  my  life; 
And  now  stand  foolishh  expos'd  again 
To  tb'  hissing  bullets  of  the  critic's  brain. 

( Jo  to,  old  lad,  'tis  time  that  thou  wert  wiser — 
Thou  art  not  firamd  for  an  epilognizer. 
There's  Halj  now,  or  his  nimble  shadow,  Poins, 
Straight  in  the  back,  and  lissome  in  the  loin*, 
Who  wears  his  boot  smooth  as  his  mistress'  skin, 
And  shining  as  the  glass  she  dresses  in  ; 
Can  bow  and  crin-c,  fawn, flatter,  cog,  and  lie — 
Which  honest  Jack  could  never  do — not  I. 
Hal's  heir-apparent  face  might  stand  it  buff, 
And   make    (ha!    ha!    ha!)    a   saucy   epilogue 

enough. 
But  I  am  old  and  stiff — nay,  bashful  grown, 
For  Shakspeare's  humor  is  not  now  my  own. 
I  feel  myself  a  counterfeiting  ass; 
And  if  for  sterling  wit  I  give  you  brass, 
It  is  his  royal  image  makes  it  pass. 
Fancy  now  works ;  and  here  I  stand  and  stew 
In  mine  own  greasy  fears,  which  set  to  view 
Eleven  buckram  critics  in  each  man  of  you ; 
Wights,   who    with    no   out-facings   will    be 

shannn'd, 
Nor  into  risibility  be  bamm'd,  [treason, 

Will,  tho'  she  shake   their  sides,  think  Nature 
And  see  one  damn'd — ere  laugh  without  a  rea- 
son, [speed, 
Then  how  shall   one,    not  of  the  virtuous, 
Who  merely  has  a  wicked  wit  to  plead — 
Wit  without  measure,  humor  without  rule, 
Unfetter'd  laugh,  and  lawless  ridicule? 
Faith  !   try  him  by  his  peers,  a  jury  chosen — 
The  kingdom  will,    1   think,  scarce  raise  the 

dozen. 
So — be  but  kind,  and  countenance  the  cheat, 
I'll  in,  and  say  to  Hal — I've  done  the  feat. 


§35.     Prologue  to  Irene;  174Q.   Johnson. 

Yk  glitt'ring  train!  whom   lace  and   velvet 
hi- s-, 
Suspend  the  soft  solicitudes  of  dress ; 

From  grov'hng  business  and  superfluous  care, 

A\,inec!  a  moment  span 
Vot'rics  of  Fame,  and  worshippers  of  Pow'r! 
Dismiss  the  pleasing  phantoms  lor  at)  hour. 
Our  dating  bard,  with  spirit  unconfin'd, 
Spreads  wide  the  mighty  moral  of  in  mkind. 
Learn   here    how   Heaven  supports  the  virtuous 

mind, 
Daring,  tho'  calm;  and  vig'rous,  tho'  resign'd. 
I  «arn  nerewhat  anguish  racks  the  guilty  breast, 
1 1]  pow'r  dependent,  in  success  dearest, 


Learn   here  that   peace   from    innocence    must 

How ; 
All  else,  is  empty  sound,  and  idle  show,      [join; 
But    truths    like  these  with   pleasing  language 
Ennobled,  vet  unehang'd,  if  Nature  shine: 
If  no  wild  draught  depart  from  Reason's  rules, 
Nor  gods  his  heroes,  nor  his  lovers  fools ; 
Intriguing  wits!  his  artless  plot  forgive; 
And  spare  him,  beauties!   tho'  his  lovers  live. 
Be  this  at  least  his  praise,  be  this  his  pride; 
To  force  applause  no  modem  arts  are  tried. 
Should  partial  cat-calls  all  his  hopes  confound, 
He  bids  ;ii>  trumpet  quell  the  fata!  sound; 
Should  welcome  sleep  relieve  the  wearv  wit, 
He  rolls  not  thunders  o'er  thedrowsv  pit; 
No  snares  to  captivate  the  judgement  spreads  ; 
Nor  bribes  your  eyes  to  prejudice  your  heads. 
Unmov'd  tho'  witlings  sneer,  and  rivals  rail; 
Studious  to  please,  yet  no.t  asham'd  to  fail, 
He  scorns  the  meek  address,  the  suppliant  strain, 
With  merit  needless,  and  without  it  vain. 
In  Reason,  Nature,  Truth,  he  dares  to  trust: 
Ye  fops,  be  silent;  and  ye  wits,  be  just. 


§  3G.  Prologue  to  Comus,  for  the  Benefit  of 
Milton's  Grand-daughter  i  1750.  Spoken  by 
Mr.  Garrick.  Johnson. 

Ye  patriot  crowds  who  burn  for  England's 

fame,  [name, 

Ye  nymphs  whose  bosoms  beat    at   Milton's 

Whose  gen'rous  zeal,   unbought  by  flatt'ring 

rhymes, 
Shames  the  mean  pensions  of  Augustan  times; 
Immortal  patrons  of  succeeding  days, 
Attend  this  prelude  of  perpetual  praise; 
Let  wit,  condemn'd  the  feeble  war  to  wage 
With  close  malevolence,  or  public  rage; 
Let  study,  worn  with  virtue's  fruitless  lore; 
Behold  this  Theatre,  and  grieve  no  more,    [tell 
This  night,  distinguish'd  by  your  smiles,  snail 
That  never  Briton  can  in  vain  excel ; 
The  slighted  Arts  futurity  shall  trust, 
And  rising  ages  hasten  to  be  just. 

At  length  our  mighty  bard's  victorious  lays 
Fill  the  loud  voice  of  universal  praise; 
And  baffled  spite,  with  hopeless  anguish  dumb, 
Yields  to  renown  the  centuries  to  come; 
With  ardent  haste  each  candidate  of  fame 
Ambitious  catches  at  his  tow' ring  name; 
lie  sees,  and  pitying  sees,  vain  wealth  bestow 
Those  pageant  honors  which  hescorn'd  below, 
While  crouds  aloft  the  laureat  bust  behold, 
Or  trace  his  form  on  circulating  gold. 
Unknown,  unheeded,  long  his  offspring  lay, 
And  want  hung  threatening  o'er  her  slow  decay. 
What  tho'  she  shine  with  no  Miltonian  fire, 
No  f:u  ring  muse  her  morning  dreams  inspire, 
Yet  softer  claims  the  melting  heart  engage, 
Her  youth  laborious,  and  her  blameless  age; 
Hers  the  mild  merits  of  domestic  life, 
The  patient  sufferer,  and  the  faithful  wife. 
Thus  grae'd  with  humble  virtue  s  native  charms, 
Her  Grandsire  leaves  her  in  Britannia's  arms; 
Secure  with  peace,  with  competence,  to  dwell, 
While  tutelary  nations  guard  her  cell.. 

Yours 
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Yours  is  the  charge,  ye  fair,  ye  wise,  ye  brave! 
Tia  yours  to  crown  desert — beyond  the  grave. 


§  37.      Occasional  Prologue,  spoken  /•/   Mr. 
Garrick  at  the  opening  of  Drury-Lane  The- 

atrc,  September  5,  1  ; 

As  heroes,  states,  ami  kingdoms,  rise  and  fall; 
So  (with  the  mighty  to  compare  the  small) 
Thro'  int' rest,  whim,  or,  if  you  please,  thro'  fate, 
We  feel  commotions  in  our  mimic  state: 
The  sock  and  buskin  fly  from  stage  to  stage; 
A  year's  alliance  is  with  us  an  a^e  ! 
And  where's   the   wonder?    all  surprise  must 

cease, 
When  we  reflect  how  int' rest,  or  caprice, 
Makes  real  kings  break  articles  of  peace. 
Strengthen' d  with  new  allies,  our  foes  prepare; 
"  Crj ,  Havock!  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war." 
To  shake  our  souls,  the  papers  of  the  day* 
Drew  forth  the  adverse  pow'r  in  dread  array; 
A  pow'r,  might  strike  the  boldest  with  dismay  : 
Yet,  fearless  still,  we  take  the  held  with  spirit. 
Arm'd  vap-a-pee  in  self-sufhcient  merit. 
Our  ladies  to",  with  souls  and  tongues  untam'd, 
Fire  up  like  Britons  when  the  battle's  nam'd: 
Each  female  heart  pants  for  the  glorious  strife, 
From  Hamlet's  mother  f  to  the  cobbler's  wife*. 
Some  few  there  are,  whom  paltry  passions  guide, 
Desert  each  day,  and  flv  from  side  to  side: 
Others,  like  Swiss,  love  fighting  as  their  trade; 
For,  beat  or  beating,  they  must  all  be  paid. 
Sacred  to  Shakspeare  was  this  spot  design'd, 
To  pierce  the  heart,  and  humanize  the  mind : 
But  if  an  empty  house,  the  actor's  curse, 
Shows  us  our  Lears  and  Hamlets  lose  their  force ; 
Unwilling  we  must  change  the  nobler  scene, 
And,  in  our  turn,  present  you  Harlequin; 
Quit  poets,  and  set  carpenters  to  work, 
Show  gaudy  scenes,  or  mount  the  vaulting  Turk : 
For  trio'  we  actors,  one  and  all,  agree 
Boldly  to  struggle  for  our — vanity, 
If  wain  comes  on,  importance  must  retreat; 
Our  first  great  ruling  passion  is — to  eat. 
To  keep  the  field,  all  methods  we'll  pursue; 
The  conflict  glorious !  for  we'll  tight  for  you : 
And,  should  we  fail  to  gain  the  wish'd  applause, 
At  least  we're  vanquish' d  in  a  noble  cause. 


§  38.   Occasional  Prologue,  spoken  at  Covent- 
Garden  Theatre  by  Mr.  Barry  ;   1750. 

When  vice  or  folly  over-runs  a  state, 
Weak  politicians  lay 'the  blame  on  fate: 


When  rulers  useful  subjects  cease  to  prize. 
And  damn  for  art-  thatcausd  themselves  to  rise ; 
When  jealousies  and  fears  possess  the  throne, 
And  kings  allow  no  merit — but  their  own  ; 
Can  it  be  strange,  thai  men  for  flight  prepare, 
And  strive  to  rais.-  a  colonv  elsewhere? 
This  custom  has  prevail'd  in  ev'ryfcge, 
And  has  been  sometimes  practis'd  on  the  stage: 
Tor — entre  nous — these  managers  of  merit, 
Who  fearless  arm,  and  take  the  field  with  spirit, 
Have  curb'd  us  monarchy  with  their  haughty 

mien, 
And  Herod  §  have  out  Herodrea — within. 

[Pointing  to  tin  Green  Room. 
O,  they  can  torture  twenty  thousand  ways! 
Make  bouncing  Bajazet  ||  retreat  from  Bay esf[ ! 
Tbe  ladies  **  too,  with  every  pow'r  to  charm, 
Whose  face  and  fire  an  anchorite  might  warm, 
Have  felt  the  fury  of  a  tvrant's  arm. 
By  selfish  arts  expell'd  our  ancient  seat, 
In  search  of  candor,  and  in  search  of  meat, 
We  from  your  favor  hope  for  this  retreat. 

If  Shakspeare's  passion,  or  if  Jonson's  art, 
Can  fire  the  fancv,  or  can  warm  the  heart, 
That  task  be  ours ;  but  if  you  damn  their  scenes, 
And  heroes  must  give  way  to  Harlequins, 
We  too  can  have  recourse  to  mime  and  dance; 
Nay,  there,  I  think,  we  have  the  better  chance: 
And,  should  the  town  grow  weary  of  the  mute, 
Why,  well  produce  a  child  upon  the  flute  t  f.. 
But,  be  the  food  as  'twill,  'tis  you  that  treat! 
Long  they  have  feasted — permit  us  now  to  eat. 


§  39.  Epilogue  spoken  ly  Mrs.  Clive,  on  the  two 
occasional  Prologues  at  Covent-Gurdcn  and 
Drury-Lane,  1750. 

\ Enters  hastily,  as  if  speaking  to  one  who 
would  oppose  her. 

I'll  dot:  by  Heaven,  I  will — Pray  get  you 
gone; 
\\  hat !  all  these  jangling?,  and  I  not  make  one? 
Was  ever  woman  offer' d  so  much  wrong? 
These  creatures  here  would  have  me  hold  my 

tongue ! 
I'm  so  provok'd,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me; 
I  must  be  heard — and  beg  you  won't  refuse  me. 
While  our  mock  heroes,  not  so  wise  as  rash, 
With  indignation  hold  the  vengeful  lash, 
And  at  each  other  throw  alternate  squibs, 
Compos'd  of  little  wit — and  some  few  fibs; 
I  Catherine  Clive  come  here  to  attack  'em  all, 
And  aim  alike  at  little  and  at  tall. 
But  first,  ere  with  the  buskin  chiefs  I  brave  it, 
A  story  is  at  hand,  and  you  shall  have  it. 


M 


*  In  which  papers  was  this  paragraph:  "  We  hear  that  Mr.  Quin,  Mrs.  Cibber,  Mr.  Bam,  Mr.  Ma.klin,  and 
r.  Woffin<ton,  are  engaged  at  Covent-Garden  theatre  for  the  ensuing  season." — On  the  part  of  Drury-Lane 
theatre  it  was  notified,  "  'fhat  wo  celebrated  actors  from  Dublin  were  engaged  to  perform  there,  also  Miss  Bel- 
lamy, and  a  new  actress,  Signor  Fauson,  the  comic  dancer,  and  his  wife,  and  a  gentleman  to  sing,  who  had  not 
been  on  anv  stage."         +  M*s-  Priu-hard.         J  Mrs  Clive.  §  Mr.  Quin.  ||  Both  Quin  and  Barry. 

'  r  >lr.  Garrick.  *  *  Mrs.  Cibber,  &c 

f  f  A  child,  said  to  be  about  four  years  of  age,  had  been  introduced  on  the  stage  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  to  play 
a  tune  on  that  instrument.  „  _ 
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Once  on  a  time  two  boy?  were  throwing  dirt, 
A  gentle  youth  was  one,  and  one  was  somewhat 

pert: 
Each  to  lift  master  with  his  tale  retreated, 

ravely  beard  their difT rent  parts  repeated, 
How  Tom  was  rude,  and  Jack,  poor  lad!   ill- 
treated. 
Th    master  paus'd — to  be  unjust  was  loath, 
CalTd  for  a  rod,  and  fairly  whipp'd  them  both. 
In  the  same  master's  place,  lol  h»  re  1  stand, 
And  for  each  culprit  hold  the  lash  in  hand. 
First,  for  our  own — O,  'tis  a  pretty  youth! 
But  out  of  fifty  lies     II  sift  some  truth  : 
'Tis  true,  he's  of  a  choleric  disposition. 
And  fiery  parts  make  up  his  composition.  [Vied! 
How  hare  ±  seen  him  rave  when  things  miscar- 
Indeed  he's  grown  much  tamer  since  he  married. 
If  he  succeeds,  what  joys  his  fancy  strike  ! 
And  then  he  gets — to  which  he's  no  dislike. 
Faults  he  has  many — but  I  know  no  crimes; 
Yes,  he  has  one — ne  contradicts  sometimes  ; 
And  when  he  falls  into  his  frantic  fit, 
He  blusters  so,  it  makes  cv'n  me  submit. 
So  much  for  him — the  other  youth  comes  next, 
Who  shows,  by  what  he  says,  poor  soul !  he's 

vex'd. 
He  tells  \ou  tales  how  cruelly  this  treats  us, 
To  make  you  think  the  little  monster  beats  us. 
Would  I  hare  whin'd  in  melancholy  phrase, 
How  bouncing  Bajazet  retreats  from  Bayes? 
I,  who  am  woman,  would  have  stood  the  fray; 
At  lca>-t  notsnivell'd  thus,  and  run  away! 
Should  any  manager  lift  arm  at  me, 

I  have  a  tyrant  arm  as  well  as  he! 

In  Uct,  there  has  some  little  bouncing  been, 
But  who  the  bouncer  was  inquire  within. 
Ko  matter  who— I  now  proclaim  a  peace, 
And  hope  henceforth  hostilities  will  cease: 
No  more  shail  cither  rack  his  brains  to  tease  ye, 
But  let  the  contest  be — who  most  shall  please  ye. 


§40.     Prologue   to   Gil  Bins;   175.1.     Spoken 
by  Mr.    Woodward,  in  the  Character  of  a 

Critic  f  with  a  Cat-call  in  his  Hand. 

Moore. 

Are  vou  all  ready?  here's  your  music,  here!  * 
Author,  sneak  off;  we'll  tickle  you.  my  d.-ar; 

The  fellow  stopp'd  me  in  a  helnsh  fright 

Pray,  Sir,  ; aid  he,  must  I  be  damn'd  to-night? 
Damn'd  !    Surely,   friend — don't  hope   for  our 
comp!  ^uce;  [fiance. 

Zounds,    Sir — a    second    play's   downright  de- 
Though  once,  poor  rogue!  we  pitied  your  con- 
dition, 
Here's  the  true  recipe — for  repetition. 
Will,  Sir,    ays  he,  ev'n  as  you  please;  sothen 
I'll  ». ever  trouble  you  with  plays  again. 
But,  hark  ve,  poet! — won't  you  though,  says  I, 
'Pon honor? — then  we'll  damn  you,  let  me  die. 
Shan't  we,  my  bucks?  Let's  take  him  at  hi->  word. 
Damn  him,  or,  by  my  soul,  he  11  write  a  third. 

*  Bio  ring  bb  eat-caH. 


The  man  wants  money,  I  suppose — but,  mind 

.ve, 
Tell  him — you've  left  your  charity  behind  ye. 
A  pretty  plea,  his  wants,  to  our  regard! 
As  if  we  bloods  had  bow  els  for  a  hard  ! 
Besides,  what  men  of  spirit,  now-a-davs, 
Come  to  give  sober  judgements  of  new  plays? 

It  argues  some  good-nature  to  be  quiet 

Good-nature! — Aye — but  then  we  lose  a  riot. 
The  scribbling  fool  may  beg  and  make  a  fuss, 
Tis  death  to  him — What  then? — Tis  sport  to 
us.  [jokes, 

Don't  mind  me  though — for  all  my  fun  and 
The  bard  may  find  us  bloods  good-natur'd  folks. 
No  crabbed  critics — foes  to  rising  merit — 
Write  but  with  fire,  and  we'll  applaud  with  spirit. 
Our  author  aims  at  no  dishonest  ends. 
He  knows  no  enemies  and  boasts  some  friends ; 
He  takes  no  methods  down  your  throats  to  cram 
So,  if  you  like  it,  save  it;  if  not,  damn  it.     [it: 


§41.     Prologue  to  Taste;    1752.     Spoken  in 
the  Character  of  an  Auctioneer.      Garrick. 

Before  this  court  1  Peter  Puff  appear, 
A  Briton  born,  and  bred  an  auctioneer! 
Who,  for  myself,  and  eke  a  hundred  others, 
My  useful,  honest,  learned,  bawling  brothers. 
With  much  humility  and  fear  implore  ye, 
To  lay  our  present  desperate  case  before  ye. 

Tis  said,  this  night  a  certain  wag  intends 
To  laugh  at  us,  our  calling,  and  our  friends  : 
If  lords  and  ladies,  and  such  dainty  folks, 
Are  curd  of  auction-hunting  by  his  jokes; 
Should  this  odd  doctrine  spread  throughout  the 
'  Before  you  buy,  be  sure  to  understand;'  [land, 
O,  think  on  us,  what  various  ills  will  flow, 
When  great  ones  purchase  only  what  they  know ! 
Why  laugh  at  taste?   It  is  a  harmless  fashion, 
And  quite  subdues  each  detrimental  passion  : 
The  fair  ones'  hearts  will  ne'er  incline  to  man, 
While  thus  they  rage  for — china  and  japan. 
The  virtuoso  too,  and  connoisseur, 
Are  ever  decent,  delicate,  and  pure;  [hold, 

The  smallest  hair  their  looser  thoughts  might 
Just  warm  when  single,  and  when  married  cold. 
Their  blood,  at  sight  of  beauty,  gently  Hows  ; 
Their  Venus  must  be  old,  and  want  a  nose! 
No    arn'rous    passion    with     deep    knowledge 

thrives ; 
'Tis  the  complaint,  indeed,  of  all  our  wives  ! 
Tis  said  virtu  to  such  a  height  is  grown, 
All  artists  are  encourag'd — but  our  own. 
Be  not  deceiv'd  ;  1  here  declare  on  oath, 
I  never  ye.t  sold  goods  of  foreign  growth  : 
Ne'er  sent  commissions  out  to  Greece  or  Home: 
My  best  antiquities  are  made  at  home. 
J've  Romans,  Greeks,  Italians,  mar  at  hand, 
True  Britons  all  and  living  in  the  Strand. 
I  ne'er  for  trinkets  rack  my  pericranium  ; 
They  furnish  out  my  room  from  Ilcrculaneum. 

But  hush 

Should  it  be  known  that  English  are  employ'*!, 
Our  manufacture  is  at  once  destrOy'dj 
No  matter  what  our  countrymen  deserve, 
They'll  thrive  a;  ancients,  but  as  moderns  starve  • 

If 
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If  we  should  fall,  to  you  it  will  be  owuig; 
Farewell  to  arts— they  are  going,  going,  gomg! 
The  fatal  hammer's  in  your  hand.  O  town  : 
Then  set  us  up,  and  knock  the  poet  down. 

§  42.  Prologue  to  Cato.  Acted  in  1753  ly 
the  Scholars  of  the  free  Grammar  School  at 
Derby,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Orphan  oj  the 
late  Usher.  Written  by  one  of  the  Scholars, 
oged  lo*. 

No  Garrick  here  majestic  treads  the  stage, 
No  Ouin  your  whole  attention  to  engage; 
No  practis'd  actor  here  the  scene  employs; 
But  a  raw  parcel  of  unskilful  boys. 
Shall  we  disiigur'd  in  a  school-hoy  see 
Cato's  gnat  soul  in  base  epitome? 
Can  critics  bear  such  slavery  as  this? 
Would  not  ev'n  Cato  join  the  critic  s  hiss? 
What  shall  we  say  then?  what  excuses  make? 
Our  credit  and  success  he  both  at  stake. 

As  when  some  peasant,  who,  to  treat  his  lord, 
Brings  out  his  little  stock,  and  decks  his  board 
With  what  his  ill-stor'd  cupboard  will  afford, 
With  awkward  bows,  and  ill-plac'd  rustic  airs, 
To  make  excuses  for  his  feast  prepares  ; 
So  we.  with  tremor  mix'd  with  vast  delight, 
View  the  bright  audience  which  appears  to- 
night, , 
And,  conscious  of  its  meanness,  hardly  dare 
To  bid  vou  welcome  to  our  homely  tare. 

But  would  the  ladies  in  our  cause  appear, 
One  look  would  silence  every  critic  here 
If  you  but  smile,  'twill  cheer  our  tun  rous  hearts, 
And  give  us  courage  to  perform  our  parts. 

To  you,  ve  fair  ones,  then,  we  make  address, 
And  beg  protection  for  this  night's  success. 
Look  gentlv  on  our  faults,  and,  where  we  fail, 
Let  pity  to'our  tender  youth  prevail. 
Our  cause  is  in  your  hands;  and  Cato,  who 
Disdain'd  great  Caesar's  yoke,  submits  to  you. 


And  first  the  English  foreigner  began, 
Who  thus  addreas'd  the/orrigfl  Englishman-. 
"  An  English  opera!  'tis  not  to  be  borne; 
"  1  both  my  country  and  their  music  scorn. 
•<  O,   damn    their   Ally   Croakers,    and   their 

Early-horn! 
"  Signior,  ri — hqi  sons — vorsrecitatico  : 
"  II  tntto  t  bestiale  e  cutico." 
This  said,  1  made  my  cut  full  of  terrors ; 
And  now  ask  pardon" for  the  following  errors: 

Excuse  us,  first,  for  foolishly  supposing, 
Your  countrymen  could  pieaseyou  in  composing; 
An  opera  too  !— plav'd  bv  an  English  band 
Wrote  in  a  language  which  you  understand— 
I  dare  not  say  v<  ho  wrote  it— I  could  tell  ye, 
To  soften  matters— Signor  Shakspearelh: 
Tins  awkward  drama  (I  confess  tli'  offence) 
Is  guilty  too  of  poetry  and  sense: 
And  then  the  price  we  take,  you  11  all  abuse  it ; 
So  low,  so  unlike  op'ras— but  excuse  it ; 
We'll   mend    that   fault,   whenever   you   shall 

choose  it. 
Our  last  mischance,  and  worse  than  all  the  rest, 
Which  turns  the  whole  performance  to  a  jest, 
Our  singers  all  are  well,  and  all  will  do  their  best. 
But  why  would  this  rash  fool,  this  Englishman, 
Attempt  an  opera?—  'tis  the  strangest  plan! 

Struck  with  the  wonders  ot  his  master  s  art, 
Whose  sacred  dramas  shake  and  melt  the  heart, 
Whose  heaven-born  strains  the  coldest  breast 

inspire, 
Whose  chorus-thunder  sets  the  soul  on  hre ! 
Inflam'd,  astonish'd,  at  those  magic  airs, 
When  Samson  groans,  and  frantic  Saul  despairs, 
The  pupil  wrote— his  work  is  now  before  ye, 
And  waits  your  stamp  of  infamy  or  glory! 
Yet    ere  his  errors  and  his  faults  are  known, 
He  says,  those  faults,  those  errors,  are  his  own ; 
If  thro  the  clouds  appear  some  glimmering  rays. 
They're  sparks  he  caught  from  his  great  master  s 
blaze! 


S43.     Prologue  to  The  Fairies;   1755.      Wnt- 
5  ten  and  spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick. 

j-  EnteT—intcrrupting  the  hand  of  music. 
A  moment  stop  your  tuneful  fingers,  pray, 
While  here,  a,  usual,  I  my  duty  P-  ^.^ 

Don't  frown,   my  friends  [to  the  land];  you 

shall  soon  melt  again ; 
Rut  if  not  there  is  felt  each  dying  strain, 
?oor     shall  speak,  and  you  will  scrape,  m jjj». 
To  see  me  now,  vou  think  the  strangest  thing! 
For,  like  friend  Benedick.  I  cannot  sing: 
Yet   in  this  prologue,  cry  but  you  corragw, 
I'll   peak  you  both  a  jig,  and  an  adagio 
A^ersian  king,  as  Persian  tales  relate 
Oft  went  disguis'd,  to  hear  *e  people  prate  , 
So,  curious  1  sometimes  steal  forth    W 
To  hear  what  critics  croak  of  me.  King  ^g. 
Three  nights  ago,  I  heard  a  'j^^Jj.   fefc. 
Which  fix'd  at  once  our  English  opera  s  late. 
One  was  a  youth  born  here,  but  flush   trom 

The  other  bom  abroad,  but  here  his  home: 


§44      Prologue  to  Virginia;    1754.      Written 

and  spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick. 
Prologues,  like  compliments,  are  loss  of  time, 
'Tis  penning  bows,  and  making  legs,  in  rhyme : 
Tis  cringing  at  the  door,  with  simp 'ring  grin, 
When  we  should  show  the  company  within— 
So  thinks  our  bard,  who,  stiff  in  classic  know- 
ledge,  [lege  .— 

Preserves  too  much  the  buckram  of  the  col- 
"  Lord,  Sir,''  said  I,  "an  audience  must  be 

"  woo'd. 
"  And,  ladv-like,  with  flatter}'  pursued; 
"  They  nauseate  fellows  that  are  blunt  and  rude. 
"  Authors  should  learn  to  dance  as  well  as 

write — " 
"  Dance  at  my  time  of  life!  Zounds,  what  a 

sight!  , 

«  Grown  gentlemen  ('tis  advertis  d)  do  learn  by 

night. 
«  Your  modern  prologues,  and  such  whims  as 

these,  c 

"  The  Greeks  ne'er  knew— turn,  turn  to  ^o- 

l*0^"        3S4  "I  read 
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.  Sir— when  I  was  at  school, 
"  Terence  had  prologues — Terence  was  no  fool." 
"  Hehad;  but  why?'  replied  the  bard,  in  i 

s,  monsters,  ha 
••  But  we  have  none,  in  this  enlighten'd  age! 
'  N-      r  Britons  now,  from  gallery  to  pit, 

n  relish  nought  but  sterling  Attic  wit 
''  j  [ere,  take  my  play,  1  meant  it  for  instruction ; 
'  If  rhymes  are  wanting  for  its  introduction, 
"  Ev  n  let  that  nonsense  be  your  own  produc- 
tion.^ 
Off  went  the  poet — It  is  now  expedient 
1  speak  as  manager,  and  your  obedient. 

Jurcat'rer,  would  provide  your  dishes, 
press d  to  your  palates,  season'd  to  vour  wishes. 
Say  but  you're  tir'd  with  boil'd  and  roast  at  home, 
U  e  too  can  send  for  niceties  from  Home; 
To  please  your  tastes  will  spare  nor  pains  nor 

money, 
Discard  sirloins,  and  get  you  maecaroni. 
u  hate'er  new  gusto  for  a  time  may  reign, 
Shakspeare  and  beef  must  have  their  turn  ao;ain. 

Ifnovehiescan  please,  to-ni^ht  we've  two- 

Tho'  English  both,  vet  spare  \rnas  thev'renew. 
1  b  one,  at  least,  your  usual  favors  show; 
A  female  a^ks  it — can  a  man  say  No? 
Should  you  indulge  our  novice*  vet  unseen, 
And  crown  her,  with  vour  hands,  a  tragic-queen : 
Should  you,  with  smiles,  a  confidence  impart, 
To  calm  those  fears  which  speak  a  feeling  heart  ■ 

t  each  struggle  of  ingenuous  shame, 
Which  curb-  a  genius  in  its  road  to  fame. 
M  ith  one  wish  more  her  whole  ambition  ends 
She  hopes  some  merit,  to  deserve  such  friends 


§  4.5.     Epilogue  to  thesamr;   17,54.  Garrick. 

The  poet's  pen  can,  like  a  conjurers  wand, 
Or  kill  or  raise  his  heroine  at  command : 
And  I  shall,  spirit-like,  before  I  sink, 
Not  courteously  inquire,  but  tell  you,  what  von 

think.  ' 

From  top  to  bottom  I  shall  make  you  stare, 
By  hitting  all  your  judgements  to  a  hair! 

And,  first,  with  you  above  I  shall  begin 

[To  the  upper  gallery. 

Good-natur  d  souls,  they  re  ready  all  to  grin. 
Though  twelve  pence  seat  you  there,  so  near  the 

ceiling, 
The  folks  below  can't  boast  a  better  feeling. 
No  high-bred  prud'ry  in  your  region  lurks, 
You  boldly  laugh  and  cry  as  nature  works' 

John  toTom  (aye^-there  they  sittogether. 
As  honest  Britons  as  e'er  trod  on  leather,  : 
"  Twren  you  and  I,  my  friend,  'tis  very  vild, 
"  That  old  Vergeenus  should  have  struck  his 

child; 
"  I  would  have  hang'd  him  for't  had  I  been 

ruler; 
"  And  duck'd  that  A  pus  too,  by  way  of  cooler." 
Some  maiden-dames,  who  hold  the  middle  floor, 
\'l  0  the  middle  gallery 
And  fly  from  naughty  man,  at  forty-four, 
"Wiiii  turn'd-up  eves  applaud  Virginia's  '»cape, 
And  v  do  the  same  to  shun  a  rape; 


So  very  ch.ivte,  they  live  in  constant  fears, 
And  apprehension  strengthens  with  theiryears. 

\  e  bucks,  who  from  the  pit  vour  terrors  send, 
Yet  love  distressed  damsels  to  befriend  ; 
\ou  think  this  tragic  joke  too  far  was  carried, 
And  wish,  to  set  all  right,  themaid  had  married  : 
You  d  rather  see  (if  so  the  fates  had  will'd) 
Ten  wives  be  kind,  than  one  poor  virgin  kill'd. 

-May  I  approach  unto  the  boxes,  pray, 
And  there  search  out  a  judgement  on  t'hc  play  ? 
In  vain,  alas!   I  should  attempt  to  find  it; 
Fine  ladies  see  a  play,  but  never  mind  it. 
'  US  vulgar  to  be  mov'd  bv  acted  passion, 
Or  form  opinions  till  they're  fix'd  by  fashion. 

Our  author  hopes  this  tickle  goddess,  Mode, 
U  ith  us  will  make,  at  least,  nine  days'  abode  \ 
To  present  pleasure  he  contracts  his  view, 
And  leaves  his  future  feme  to  lime  and  you. 


§46.     Prologue  to  Barlarossa  ;   1755.      Writ- 
ten and  spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick,  in  the  Cha- 
racter of  a  Country  Boy. 
Measter!  measte.r! 

Is  not  my  measter  here  among  you,  pray? 

Naj  speak — my  measter  wrote  this  fine  new  play. 

The  actor-folks  are  making  such  a  clatter! 

They  want  the  pro-log— 1  know  nought  o'  the 
matter :  ■ 

He  must  be  there  among  vou— look  about— 

A  weezen  paUvfae'd  mon— do  find  him  out. 

Pray    inester,  come,  or  all  will  fall  to  sheame:    , 

Call  Mister— hold— I  must  not  tell  his  nearhe. 
La!  what  a  crowd  is  here!  what  noise  and 
pother! 

Fine  lads  and  lasses!  one  0'  topo'  t'other. 

[Pointing  to  the  rows  of  pit  and  gallery. 

1  could  for  ever  here  u  ith  wonder  gaze; 

I  ne'er  saw  church  so  full,  in  all  my  days! 

Your  servant,  Sirs— what  do  your  laugh  for,  eh? 

\  ou  donna  take  me  sure  for  one  0' the  plav  ? 

You  should  not  flout  an  honest  country  lad 

You  think  me  fool,  and  I  think  vou  half-mad: 

1  ou're  all  as  strange  as  I,  and  stranger  too; 

And,  if  you  laugh  at  me,  I'll  laugh  at  vou.' 

t  1  i-i  \_Laughing. 

1  donna  like  your  London  tricks,  not  I; 

And,  since  you've  rais'd  my  blood,  I'll  tell  you 

why : 
And,  if  you  wull,  since  now  I  am  before  ye, 
for  want  ofpto-log,  I'll  relate  my  storv. 

I  came  from  country  here  to  try  my  fate, 
And  get  a  place  among  the  rich  and  great: 
But  troth  I'm  sick  o"  th' journey  I  ha  ta'en; 
I  like  it  not — would  I  were  whoanie  again! 

First,  in  the  city  I  took  up  my  station, 
And  got  a  place  with  one  o'  th  corporation  ; 
A  round  bi»;  mon— he  a'e  a  plaguy  deal ; 
Zooks!   he'd  have  brat  (~nv  ploomen  at  a  meal! 
But  long  with  him  I  could  not  make  abode, 
For,  could  you  think't?   he  ate  a  great  sea-toad? 
It  came  from  Indies — 'twas  as  big  as  me; 
He  call'd  it  belly-patch  and  cap-a-pee: 
La!    how  I  star'd!— I    thought— who  knows 
but  I, 


*  Mrs.  Graham,  afterward,  Mrs.  Yates,  then  a  new  actress. 
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For  want  of  monsters,  may  be  made  a  pye  ? 
Rather  than  tarn  here  for  bribe  or  gain, 
I'll  back  to  whoame  and  country-fare  again. 

I  left  toad-eater  ;  then  I  serv'd  a  lord, 
And  there  they  promis'd — but  ne'er  kept  their 

word. 
While 'mong  the  great  this  gcaming  work  the 

trade  is, 
They  mind  no  more  poor  servants — than  their 

ladies. 
A  lady  next,  who  lik'd  a  smart  young  lad, 
Hir'd  me  forthwith — but,  troth,  I  thought  her 

mad ; 
She  turn'd  the  world  top-down,  as  one  may  say, 
She  chang'd  the  day  to  neet,  the  neet  to  day! 
I  was  so  ■heam'd  with  all  her  freakish  ways, 
She  wore  her  geare  so  short,  so  low  her  stays — 
Fine  folks  show  ill  for  nothing  now-a-days ! 

Now  I'm  the  poet's  mon —  I  find  with  wits 
There's  nothing  sartain — nay,  we  eat  by  fits. 
Our  meals,  indeed,  are.  slender — what  of  that? 
There  are  but  three  oil's — measter,  I,  and  cat. 
Did  you  but  see  us  all,  as  Tin  a  sinner, 
You'd  scarcely  say  which  of  the  three  is  thinner. 

My  wages  all  depend  on  this  night's  piece; 
But  should  you  find  that  all  our  swans  arc.  geese, 
'Efeck,  I'll  triibt  no  more  to  measter' s  brain, 
But  pack  up  all,  and  whistle  whoame  again. 


§  47.  Epilogue  to  the  same;  17.55.  Spoken 
by  Mr.  Woodward,  in  the  Character  of  a 
jine  Gentleman.  Garrick. 

\_Enter — speaking  without. 
Pshaw!  damn  your  epilogue,  and  hold  your 
tongue — 
Shall  wc  of  rank  be  told  what's  right  and  wrong? 
Had  you  ten  epilogues  you  should  not  speak 'em, 
Though  he  had  writ 'em  all  in  linguum  Grecum. 
I'll  do't,  by  all  the  gods !   (you  must  excuse  me) 
Though  author,  actors,  audience,  all  abuse  me  ! 
[To  the  audience. 
Behold  a  gentleman! — and  that's  enough! 
Laugh  if  you  please — I'll  take  a  pinch  of  snuff! 
I  come  to  tell  vou  (let  it  not  surprise  you) 
That  I'm  a  wit — and  worthy  to  advise  you. 
How  could  you  suffer  that  same  country  boobv, 
That  pro-log  speaking  savage,  that  great  looby, 
To  talk  his  nonsense? — give  me  leave  to  say, 
Twas  low!  dumn'd  low;  but  save  the  fellow's 

Pla>*: 

Let  the  poor  devil  eat;  allow  him  that, 

And  give  a  meal  to  measter,  mon,  and  cat; 
But  why  attack  the  fashions?  senseless  rogue! 
We  have  no  joys  but  what  result  from  vogue: 
The   mode    should   all  control! nay,   ev'ry 

passion, 
Sense,  appetite,  and  all,  give  way  to  fashion : 
I  hate  as  much  as  he  a  turtle-feast, 
But,  till  the  present  turtle-rage  is  ceas'd, 
I'd  ride  a  hundred  miles  to  make  myself  a  beast. 
I  have  no  ears ;  yet  operas  I  adore! 
Always  prepar'd  to  die — to  sleep — no  more  ! 
The  ladies  too  were  carp'd  at,  and  their  dress, 
He  wants  them  all  ruff'd  up  like  good  queen 

Bess! 


They  are,  forsooth,  too  much  expos'd  and  free  : 
Were  more  expos'd,  no  ill  effects  I  see, 
For,  more  or  less,  'tis  all  the  same  to  me. 
Poor  gaming  too  was  maul'd  among  the  rest, 
That  precious  cordial  to  a  high-life  breast! 
When  thoughts  arise,  I  always  game  or  drink, 

An  English  gentleman  should  never  think 

The  reason's  plain,  which  ev'ry  soul  might  hit 

on 

What  trims  a  Frenchman,  oversets  a  Briton. 
In  us  reflection  breeds  a  sober  sadness, 
Which  always  ends  in  politics  or  madness: 
I  therefore  now  propose,  by  your  command. 
That  tragedies  no  more  shall  cloud  this  land; 
Send  o'er  your  Shakspeares  to  the  sons  of  Prance, 
Let  them  grow  grave — let  us  begin  to  dance! 
Banish  yourgloomv  scenes  to  foreign  climes, 
Reserve  alone,  to  bless  these  golden  times, 
A  farce  or   two and  Woodward's    panto- 
mimes. 


§  48.  Occasional  Prologue  to  the  Mask  of  Bri- 
tannia ;  175/i.  Written  and  spoken  by  Mr. 
Garrick,  in  the  Character  of  a  Sailor,  fud- 
dled, and  talking  to  himself. 

Enters,  singing,  "  How  pleasant  a  sailor's  life 

passes !" 
Well  !  if  thou  art,  my  boy,  a  little  mellow, 
A  sailor,  half-seas  o'er,  's  a  pretty  fellow. 
What  cheer,  ho?  Do  I  carry  too  much  sail? 


[To  the  pit. 
th< 


No — tight  and  trim — I  scud  before  the  gale 

[He  staggers  forward,  and  then  stops. 

But  softly  tho' — the  vessel  seems  to  heel 

Steady !  my  boy — she  must  not  show  her  keel. 
And  now,  thus  ballasted — what  course  to  steer? 
Shall  I  again  to  sea — and  bang  Mounseer? 
Or  stay  on  shore,  and  tov  with  Sail  and  Sue? 
Dost  love  'em,  boy?  By  this  right  hand,  I  do! 
A  well-rigg'd  girl  is  surely  most  inviting: 
There's   nothing   better,   faith — save   flip   and 

fighting. 

I  must  away — I  must 

What !  shall  we  sons  of  beef  and  freedom  stoop, 

Or  lower  our  flag  to  slavery  and  soup? 

What!    shall   these   Parly-coos   make  such   a 

racket, 
And  I  not  lend  a  hand  to  lace  their  jacket? 
Still  shall  Old  England  be  your  Frenchman's 

butt? — 
Whene'er  he  shuffles  we  should  always  cut. 
I'll  to  'em,  faith — Avast — before  I  go — 
Have  I  not  promis'd  Sail  to  see  the  show  ? 

[Pulls  out  a  play-bill. 
From  this  same  paper  we  shall  understand 
What   work's   to-night— I   read  your  printed 

hand. 
First  let's  refresh  a  bit — for,  faith,  I  need  it — 
I'll  take  one  sugar-plum — [takes  some  tobacco'] 

and  then  I'll  read  it. 

[He  reads  the  play-bill  of  Zara, 
which  toas  acted  that  evening. 
"  At  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury-lane — 
"  Will    be    presen-ta-ted  a  tragedy    called 

Sarah — " 

I'm 
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I*m      .d  'tis  Sarah — then  our  Sail  may  see 
II  rues  Ice's  traged]      ami  as  forme, 

I'll        •:>       sound  a?  it  I  were  at  sea. 

ieh  will  be  added — a  new  mask — " 
Zount  iask?  We  sailors  hate  grimaces-: 

Aho\c  re  scorn  to  hide  our  faces. 

But  u  erj  large  and  plain? 

"  Bri-'  j     O,    Britannia! good 

I 

s!   Bv  the  Royal  George,  I  swear, 
Tom  Coxen,  and  the  crew,  shall  straight  be 

there. 
All  free-lx>rn  souls  most  take  Bri-tan-nia's  part, 
And  giw   her  three  round  cheers,  with  hand 

and  heart !  [Going  off,  he  stops. 

I  wish  you  landmen,  though,  would  leave  your 

tricky 
Your  factions,  parties,  and  damn'd  politics  : 
And  like  us  honest  tars,  drink,  fight,  and  sing; 
True   to  yourselves,   your   country,    and  your 

king;! 


§  4Q.  Prologue  to  Comus.  Performed  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  General  Hospital  at  Bath,  1756; 
and  spoken  by  Miss  Morrison,  in  the  Cha- 
raiter  of  a  Lady  of  Fashion.  Hoadley. 

\_Shc enters  with  a  number  of  tickets  in  herhand.~\ 
Well,  I've  been  beating  up  for  volunteers, 
But  find  that  charity  has  got  no  ears. 
I  first  attack'd  a  colonel  of  the  guards — 
Sir,  charity — consider  its  rewards; 
With  healing  hand  the  saddest  sores  it  skins, 
And  covers— -O!  a  multitude  of  sins. 
He    swore    the   world   was   welcome    to    his 

thoughts: 
Twai  darnnd  hypocrisy  to  hide  one's  faults ; 
And   with   that  sin  his  conscience  ne'er  was 

twitted, 
The  oniy  one  he  never  had  committed. 

Next  to  my  knight  I  plead.     He  shook  his 

head, 
Compla.n'd  the  stocks  were  low,  and  trade  was 

dead. 
In  these  Bath  charities  a  tax  he'd  found 
More  heavy  than  four  shillings  in  the  pound. 
\\  hat  with  the  play-house,  hospital,  and  abbey, 
A  m.in   was   stripp  d — unless   he'd   look   quite 

shabbv. 
Then  such  a  train,  and  such  expense;  to  wit, 
My  lady,  all  the  brat-.,  and  cousin  Kit — ■ 
He'd  steal  himself,  perhaps,  into  the  pit. 

Old  Lady  Slipslop,  at  her  morning  cards, 
Vows  that  all  works  of  genus  she  regards, 
Raffle'-  for  Chinese  gods,  card  houses,  shells, 
Nor  grudges  to  the  music,  or  the  bells, 
But  has  a  strange  antiquity  to  nasty  ospitals. 

I  hope  your  lordship— then  my  lord  replies — 
Nodoubt,  the  governors  are — very  wise; 
Bur,  for  the  play,  he  wonder' d  at  their  choice. 
In  Milton's'  tuff  misrht  be  the  taste, 

But,  faith!   he  thought  it  was  damn'd  dull  and 

chaste : 
Then  swear-  he  to  the  charity  is  hearty. 
But  can't  iii  honor  break  hi1-  evening  party. 


When  to  the  gouty  alderman  I  sued, 
The  nasty  fellow  (gad)  was  downright  rude. 
Is  begging  grown  the  fashion,  with  a  pox? 
The  mayor  should  set  such  houscwites  in  the 
stocks. 

Give  you  a  guinea !  Z ds!   replied  the  beast, 

'Twould  buy  a  ticket  for  a  turtle-feast. 

Think  what  a  guinea  a-head  might  set  before 

ye — 
Surmullet — turbot — and  a  grand  John  Dory. 
I'll  never  give  a  groat,  as  I'm  a  sinner, 
L  nlcss  they  gather  'l  in  a  dish — at  dinner. 

I  trust,  by  art  and  more  polite  address, 
Your  fairer  advocates  met  more  success; 
And  not  a  man  compassion's  cause  withstood, 
Wrhen  beauty  pleaded  for  such  gen'ral  good. 


§  50.     Prologue  to  the  Winter  s  Tale,  and  Ca- 
therine and  Petruchio ;   1756.      Written  and 
spoken  by  Mr.  Gar  rick. 
To  various  things  the  stage  has  been  compar'd, 
As  apt  ideas  strike  each  humorous  bard  : 
This  night,  for  want  of  better  simile, 
Let  this  our  theatre  a  tavern  be: 
The  poets  vintners,  and  the  waiters  w<t. 
So,  as  the  cant  and  custom  of  the  trade  is, 
You're  welcome,    gemmen;    kindly  welcome, 

ladies. 
To  draw  in  customers,  our  bills  are  spread ; 
You  cannot  miss   the   sign,  'tis   Shakspeare's 

Head. 
From  this  same  head,  this  fountain-head  divine, 
For  different  palates  springs  a  different  wine; 
In  which  no  tricks,  to  strengthen  or  to  thin'em — • 
Neat  as  imported — no  French  brandy  in  'em. 
Hence  for  the  choicest  spirits  Hows  Champagne, 
Whose  sparkling   atoms   shoot  through  every 

vein, 
Then  mount  in  magic  vapors  to  th'  enraptur'd 

brain  ! 
Hence  flow  for  martial  minds  potations  strong, 
And  sweet  love-potions  for  the  fair  and  young. 
For  you,  my  hearts  of  oak,  for  your  regale, 

[7'o  the  upper  gallery 
There's   good   old   English   stingo,    mild   and 

stale: 
For  high,  luxurious  souls,  with  luscious  smack, 
There's  Sir  John  Falstaff  in  a  butt  of  sack  ; 
And,  if  the  stronger  liquors  more  invite  ye, 
Bardolph  is  gin,  and  Pistol  aqua-vitae. 
But  should  you  call  for  Falstaff,  where  to  find 

him, 
He's  gone — nor  left  one  cup  of  sack  behind  him. 
Sunk  in  his  elbow-chair,  no  more  he'll  roam, 
No  more,  with  merry  wags,  to  Eastcheap  come  ; 
He's  gone — to  jest  and  laugh,  and  give  his  sack, 

at  home. 
As  for  the  learned  critics,  grave  and  deep, 
Who  catch  at  words,  and,  catching,  fall  asleep  ; 
Who,  inthestorms  of  passion,  hum  and  haw— 

For  such  our  master  will  no  liquor  draw 

So  blindly  thoughtful,  and  so  darkly  read, 
They  take  Tom  Durfcy's  for  the  Shakspeare's 
Head. 
A  vintner  once  acquir'd  both  praise  and  gain, 
And  sold  much  perry  for  the  best  Champagne. 

Some 
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Some  rakes  this  precious  stuff  did  so  allure, 
They  drank  whole  nights — what's  that  when 

wine  is  pure  ? 
"  Come,  fill  a  bumper,  Jack." — "  I  will,  my 

Lord." 
"  Here's  cream  !— danin'd  fine! — immense! — 

upon  niv  word  ! 
'*  Sir  William,  what  say  you?" — "  The  best, 

believe  me." 
"  In  this — eh,  Jack! — the  devil  can't  deceive 

me." 
Thus  the  wise  critic,  too,  mistakes  his  wine; 
Criesout,  with  lifted  hands — 'Tis  great!  divine  ! 
Then  :i^s  his  neighbour,  as  the  wonders  strike 

him ; 
This    Sliakspeare  !     Shakspeare  ! — O,     there's 

nothing  like  him ! 
In  this  night's  various  and  enchanted  cup 
Some  little  perry's  mix'd,  for  filling  up. 
The  five  long  acts,  from  which  our  three  are 

taken, 
Stretch'd  out  to  sixteen  years*,  lay  by,  forsaken : 
Lest  then  this  precious  liquor  run  to  waste, 
'Tis  now  confin'd  and  bottled  for  your  taste. 
'Tis  my  chief  wish,  my  joy,  my  only  plan, 
To  lose  no  drop  of  that  immortal  man  ! 


§51.  Prologue  to  Ike  apprentice;  1756.  Spo- 
ken by  Mr.  Murphy,  Author  of  the  Piece, 
dressed  in  black.  Garrick. 

Behold  a  wonder  for  theatric  story! 

The  culprit  of  this  night  appears  before  ye : 

Before  his  judges  dares  these  boards  to  tread, 

*'  With  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head!" 

Prologues  precede  the  piece,  in  mournful  verse, 

As  undertakers  walk  before  the  hearse; 

Whose  doleful  march  may  strike  the  harden'd 
mind, 

And  wake  its  feelings  for  the  dead  behind. 

Trick'd  out  in  black,  thus  actors  try  their  art, 

To  melt  that  rock  of  rocks,  the  critic's  heart. 

No  acted  fears  mv  vanity  betray! 

I  am,  indeed — what  others  only  play. 

Thus  far  myself.    The  farce  comes  next  in  view ; 

Though  many  are  its  faults,  at  least  'tis  new. 

No  smuggled,  pilfer'd  scenes  from  France  we 
show ; 

'Tis  English — English,  Sirs,  from  top  to  toe. 

Though  coarse  my  colors,  and  my  hand  unskill'd, 

From  real  life  my  little  cloth  is  fill'd. 

My  hero  is  a  youth,  by  fate  design'd 

For  culling  simples — but  whose  stage-struck 
mind 

Nor  fate  could  rule,  nor  his  indentures  bind. 

A  place  there  is,  where  such  young  Quixotes  meet; 

'Tis  call'd  the  spouting-club — a  glorious  treat ! 

Where  prenticed  kings  alarm  the  gaping  street. 

There  Brutus  starts  and  stares  by  midnight  taper, 

Who  all  the  day  enacts — a  woollen-draper. 

Here  Hamlet's  ghost  stalks  forth  with  doubled 
fist: 

Criesout,  with  hollow  voice,  "List,  list,  O  list !" 

And  frightens  Denmark's  prince — a  young  to- 
bacconist. 


The  spirit  too,  clear'd  from  his  deadly  white. 
Rises — a  haberdasher  to  the  sitdit ! 
Nor  young  attorneys  have  this  rage  withstood, 
But  change  their  pens  for  truncheons,  ink  for 

blood ; 
And  (strange  reverse!) — die  for  their  country's 

good. 
Through  all  the  town  this  folly  you  may  trace; 
Myself  am  witness — 'tis  a  common  case. 
I've  further  proofs,  could  ye  but  think  I  wrong 

ye— 
Look  round — you'll  find  som?  spouting  youths 

among  ye. 
To  check  these  heroes,  and  their  laurels  crop, 
To  bring  them  back  to  reason — and  their  shop; 
To  raise  a  harmless  laugh,  was  all  my  aim; 
And,  if  I  shun  contempt — I  seek  not  fame. 
Indulge  this  firstling,  let  me  but  begin, 
Nor  nip  me — in  the  buddings  of  my  sin: 
Somes  hopes  I  cherish,  in  your  smiles  I  read  'em ; 
\\  hate'er  my  faults,  your  candor  can  exceed  'em. 


§52.  Epilogue  to  the  same;   1756.     Spoken  Vy 
Mrs.  Clive.  Smart. 

[Enters,  reading  the  play-bill. 
A  very  pretty  bill — as  I'm  alive  ! 
The  part  of- — Nobody — by  Mrs.  Clive! 
A  paltry,  scribbling  fool — to  leave  me  out! 
He'll  say,  perhaps — he  thought  I  could  not  spout. 
Malice  and  envy  to  the  last  degree ! 
And  why  ? — 1  wrote  a  farce  as  well  as  he, 
And  fairly  veptur'd  it,  without  the  aid 
Of  prologue   dress'd    in   black,    and    face    in 
masquerade ; 

0  pit,  have  pity — see  how  I'm  dismay 'd! 
Poor  soul!  this  canting  stuff  will  never  do, 
Unless,  like  Bayes,  he  brings  his  hangman  too. 
But  granting  that,  from  these  same  obsequies, 
Some  pickings  to  our  bard  in  black  arise; 
Should  your  applause  to  joy  convert  his  fear, 
As  Pallas  turns  to  feast  Lardella's  bier; 

Yet  'twould  have  been  a  better  scheme,  by  half, 
T  have  thrown  his  weeds  aside,  and  learnt  w  ith 
me  to  laugh. 

1  could  have  shown  him,  had  he  been  inclin'd, 
A  spouting  junto  of  the  female  kind. 

There  dwells  a  milliner  in  yonder  row, 
Well-dress'd,    full-voic'd,  and   nobly    built  for 

show, 
Who,  when  in  rage  she  scolds  at  Sue  and  Sarah, 
Damn'd,  damn'd  dissembler!  thinks  she's  more 

than  Zara. 
She  has  a  daughter  too  that  deals  in  lace, 
And  sings — O  ponder  well — and  Chew-chase, 
And  fain  would  fill  the  fair  Ophelia's  place; 
And  in  her  cock'd-up  hat,  and  gown  of  camlet, 
Presumes  on  something touching  the  lord 

Hamlet. 
A  cousin  too  she  has,  with  squinting  eves, 
With   waddling   gait,   and  voice  like*  Londoo 

cries, 
Who,  for  the  stage  too  short  by  half  a  story, 
Acts  Lady  Townly — thus — in'all  her  glory; 


*  The  action  of  the  Winter's  Tale,  as  written-  by  Shalt  peaie,  comprehend*  sixierr.  veais. 
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And,  while  she's  traversing  her  scanty  room, 
Cries — "Lord,  my  lord,  what  can  1  do  at  home?" 
In  short,  there's  girls  enough  tor  all  the  fellows, 
The  ranting,  whining,  starting,  ami  the  jealous, 
The  Hotspur-,  Romeos,  rramlets,  and Othellos. 

■  tie  do  these  sillv  |ieople  know 
What  dreadful  trials  actors  undergo. 
Myself,  who  most  in  harmony  delight, 
Am  scolding  here  from  morning  until  night. 
Then  take  advice  by  me,  ye  giddy  things, 
Ye  royal  milliners,  ye  apron d  kings! 
Young  men,  beware  and  shot)  Our>lippery  ways, 
Study  arithmetic,  and  hum  your  plays; 
And  jrott,  vc  girls,  let  not  our  tinsel  train 
Enchant  your  eves,  and  turn  jour  madd'ning 

brain : 
Be  timely  wise ;  for,  O !  he  sure  of  this : — 
A  shop,  with  virtue,  is  the  height  of  bliss. 


§53.  Epilogue  to  the  Reprisal ;   \~'~)~.     Spoken 
In  MiiS  Macklin. 

Aye — now  I  can  with  pleasure  look  around, 
Safe  as  I  am,  thank  Heaven,  on  English  ground. 
In  a  dark  dungeon  to  be  stow  d  away, 
'Midst  roaring,  thund'ring,  danger,  and  dismay ; 
Expos' d  to  fire  and  water,  sword  and  bullet — 
Might  damp  the  heart  of  any  virgin  pullet. 
I  dread  to  think  what  might  have  come  to  pass, 
Had  not  the  British  lion  quell'd  the  Gallic  ass. 
By  Champignon  a  wretched  victim  led 
To  cloister  d  cell,  or  more  detested  bed, 
My  days  in  pray' rand  fasting  I  had  spent ; 
As  nun,  or  wife,  alike  a  penitent. 
His  gallantry,  so  confident  and  eager, 
Had  prov'damess  of  delicate  soup-meagre. 
To  bootless  longings  I  had  fell  a  man 
But,  Heaven  be  prais'd,  the  Frenchman  caught 
a  Tartar. 
Yet  soft — our  author's  fate  you  must  decree; 
Shall  he  come  safe  to  port,  or  >ink  at  sea? 
Your  sentence,  sweet  or  bitter,  soft  or  sore, 
Floats  his  frail  bark,  or  runs  it  bump  ashore — 
Ye  wits  above,  restrain  your  awful  thunder; 
In  his  first  cruize  'twere  pity  he  should  founder. 

\_To  the  gallery. 
Safe  from  your  shot,  he  fears  no  other  foe, 
No  gulf  but  that  which  horrid  yawns  below. 

\To  the  Pit. 
The  bravest  chiefs,  ev'n  Hannibal  and  Cato, 
Have  here  been. tarn' d  with — pippin  and  potatoe. 
Our  hard  embarks  in  a  more  Christian  cause, 
He  claims  not  mercy,  but  be  claim-,  applause, 
His  pen  against  the  hostile  French  is  drawn, 
Who  damn-  him  is  no  Antigallican. 
Indulg'd  with  fav'ring  gales  and  smiling  skies, 
Hereafter  he  mav  board  a  richer  prize. 
But  if  this  welkin  angry  clouds  deform, 
[  Looking  round  th 
And  hollow  groans   portend  th'  approaching 

Storm  ;  [To  the  gallery. 

Should  the  descending  show'rs  of  hail  redouble, 
And  these  rough  billows  hiss,  and  boil,   and 

bubble,  [To  the  pit. 

He'll  launch  no  more  on  such  fell  seas  of  trouble. 


§54.   Prologue  to  the  Author;   1757.      FoOTE. 

Severe  their  task,  who,  in  this  critic  age, 
A\  ith  fresh  materials  furnish  out  the  sti  [ 
Not  that  our  fathers  drain' d  the  comic  store; 
Fresh  characters  spring  up  a>  heretofore. 
Nature  with  novelty  does  still  abound; 
On  ev'ry  side  fresh  follies  mav  be  found. 
But  then  the  taste  of  even  guest  to  hit, 
To  please  at  once  the  gallery,  box,  and  pit, 
Requires,  at  least,  no  common  share  of  wit. 
Those  who  adorn  the  orb  of  higher  life, 
Demand  the  livelv  rake  or  modish  wife  ; 
Whilst  they  who  in  a  lower  circle  move, 
Yawn  at  their  wit,  and  slumber  at  their  love. 
If  light  low  mirth  employs  the  comic  scene, 
Such  mirth  as  drives  from  vulgar  minds  the 

spleen, 
The  polish' d  critic  damns  the  wretched  stuff, 
And   cries — "'Twill  please  the  gall'ries   well 

enough. ' 
Such  jarring  judgements  who  can  reconcile? 
Since   fops  will  frown,  where  humble  traders 

smile. 
To  dash  the  poet's  ineffectual  claim, 
And  quench  his  thirst  for  universal  fame, 
The  Grecian  fabulist  in  moral  lay 
Has  thus  addre<s'd  the  writers  of  his  day: 
Once  on  a  time,  a  son  and  sire,  we're  told, 
The  stripling  tender,  and  the  father  old, 
Purchase!  a  jack-ass  at  a  country  fair, 
To  ease  their  limbs,  and  hawk  about  their  ware  ; 
But  as  the  sluggish  animal  was  weak, 
They  fear'd,  if  both  should   mount,   his  back 

would  break : 
Up  gets  the  boy,  the  father  leads  the  ass, 
And  through  the  gazing  crowd  attempts  to  pass ; 
Forth  from  the  throng  thegreybeards  hobble  out, 
And  hail  the  cavalcade  with  feeble  shout. 
"  This  the  respect  to  rev'rend  age  you  show, 
And  this  the  duty  you  to  parents  owe? 
lie  beats  the  hoof,  and  you  are  set  astride : 
Sirrah!  get  down,  and  let  your  father  ride." 
As  Grecian  lads  are  seldom  void  of  grace, 
The  decent  duteous  youth  resign'd  his  place. 
Then  a  fresh  murmur  through  the  rabble  ran, 
Boys,  gnls,  wives,  widows,  all  attack  the  man. 
"  Sure  never  was  brute  beast  so  void  of  nature ! 
Have-  you  no  pity  for  the  pretty  creature? 
To  your  own  baby  :an  you  be  unkind? 
Here — Soke,  Bill,  Betty — put  the  child  behind." 
Old  Dapple  next  \ he  clowns  compassion  claim'd . 
"  Tis  wonderment  them  boobies  ben't  asham'd ! 
Two  at  a  time  upon  the  poor  dumb  beast  ! 
They  might  as  well  have  carried  him,  at  least." 
The  pair,  still  pliant  to  the  partial  voice, 
1  )ismount,  and  bear  the  ass — Then  what  a  noise ! 
Huzzas,  loud  laughs,  low  gibe,  and  bitter  joke, 
From  the  yet  silent  sire,  these  words  provoke: 
"  Proceed,  my  boy,  nor  heed  their  farther  call; 
Vain  his  attempts,  who  strives  to  please  them  all." 

§  55.   Prologue  to  the  Trip  to  Paris.     Spoken 
by  Mr.  Shutek,  al  one  of  his  Benefits. 

Footk. 

In  former  times  there  liv'd  one  Aristotle, 
Who,  as  the  song  says,  lov'd,  like  me,  his  bottle. 

To 
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To  Alexander  Magnus  he  was  tutor — 

(  A'n't  you  surprise!  to  hear  the  learned  Shuldr?) 

But  let  that  rest — a  new  tale  I'll  advance, 

A  tale? — no;  truth,  niuii — I'm  just  come  from  I 

France. 
From  Paris  I  came ;  why  I  went  there,  no  matter : 
I'm  glad  that  once  more  I'm  on  this  side  the  water. 
'Twas  to  win  a  large  wa^er  that  hurried  me  over; 
But  I  wish'd  to  be  off  when  I  came  down  to  1  )o\  cr; 
To  swallow  sea-water  the  doctors  will  tell  ye, 
But  the  sight  of  such  water  at  once  fill'd  my  belly; 
Theywhochoosc  it  forphysic  may  drink  of  the  sea, 
But  only  to  think  on  t  is  physic  tor  me. 

When  I  first  went  on  board,  Lord !   I  heard 

such  a  racket, 
Such  babbling   and   squabblimr,  fore  and  aft, 

through  the  packet; 
The  passengers  bawling,  the  sailors  yoho-ing, 
The  ship  along  dashing,  the  winds  aloft  blowing; 
Some  sick,  and  some  swearing,  some  singing, 

some  shriek inir, 
Sails  hoisting,   blocks  rattling,   the  yards  and 

booms  creaking ; 
Stop  the  ship ! — but  the  tars,   never  minding 

our  cases, 
Took  their  chaws,  hiteb'd  their  trowsers,  and 

•  grinn'd  in  our  faces. 
We  made  Calais  soon,  and  were  soon  set  on  shore, 
And  I  trod  on  French  ground,  where  1  ne'er  trod 

before. 
The  scene  was  quite  chang'd;  'twas  no  more, 

Yo,  yo-ho. 
With  Damme  Jack,  yes,  boy — or  Damme  Tom, 

no! 
'Twas  quite  t'other  thing,  mun,  'twas  all  com- 
plaisance ; 
With  cringes  and  scrapes  we  were  welcom'd  to 

France : 
Ah,  Monsccr  Angloy — they  cried — Icon  ven  nu, 
Tres  umbic  servant,  Sir,  ice  glad  to  sec  you. 
I  ne'er  met  such  figures  before  in  my  rambles, 
Thev  flock'd  round  my  carcase  like  flies  in  the 

shambles : 
To  be  crowded  amongst  them  at  first  T  was  loth, 
For  fear  they  should  seize  me,  and  souse  me  for 

broth. 
At  last  though,  they  call'd  me  my  Lor  Angleterre, 
(Lord,  had  you  then  seen  but  my  strut  and  my 

stare ! ) 
Jf'ee,  wee,  I  cried,  tree  then — and  put  on  a  sword ; 
So  at  once  Neddy  Shuter  turn'd  into  a  lord. 
I  expected  at  France  all  the  world  and  his  wife, 
But  I  never  was  balk'd  so  before  in  my  life: 
I  should  see  wonders  there,  I  was  told  by  Monseer ; 
So  I  did,  I  saw  things  that  were  wonderful  queer ; 
Oueer  streets  and  queer   houses,   with   people 

much  queerer. 
Each  one  was  a  talker,  but  no  one  a  hearer. 

I  soon  had  enough  of  their  pal/ocousee; 
It's  a  fine  phrase  to  some  folks,  but  nonsense 

to  me. 
All   folks   there  are  dress'd   in  a  toyshop-like 

show, 
A  hodge-podging  habit  'twixt  fiddler  and  beau, 
Such  hats,  and  such  heads  too,  such  coats  and 

such  skirts — 
Thev  sold  me  some  ruffles — but  I  found  the  shirts. 


Then,  as  to  their  dinners,  their  soups,  and 

their  stew  ings, 
One  ounce  of  meat  serves   for  ten  gallons  of 

brewings , 
For  a  slice  of  roast  beef  how  my  mind  was  agog! 
Rut  for  beef  they  produced  me  a  fricaseed  frog-. 
Out  of  window  1  tose'd  it,  it  wa'n'l  lit  to  eat, 
Then  do  wn  stairs  I  jump  <  I,  and  ran  into  the  street. 
'Twas  not  their  palaver  could  make  me  determine 
To  Stay  where  1  found  it  was  taste  to  cat  vermin  : 
F"rogs  in  France  may  be  fine,  and  their  Grand 

Monarque  clever ; 
I'm  for  beef,  and  King  George,  and  old  England 

forever! 


§  06.   Epilogue  to  the  Minor;   1760. 

Near   the  mad  mansions  of  Moorfields  I'll 
bawl ; 
Friends,  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  sons,  and  all, 
Shut  up  your  shops,  and  listen  to  my  call. 
With  labor,  toil,  all  second  means,  dispense, 
And  live  a  rent-charge  upon  Providence. 
Prick  up  your  ears;  a  slorv  now  I'll  tell, 
Which  once  a  widow  and  her  child  befell, 
I  knew  the  mother  and  her  daughter  well : 
Poor,  it  is  true,  they  were,  but  never  wanted. 
For  whatsoe'er  they  ask'd  was  always  granted. 
One  fatal  day  the  matron's  truth  was  tried, 
She  wanted  meat  and  drink,  and  faintly  cried. 

Child.  Mother,  you  cry! — 

Mother.  O  child  !   I've  got  no  bread. 

Child.  What  matters  that?  Why,  Providence 
an't  dead! 
With  reason  good  the  child  this  truth  might  :ay ; 
For  there  cajne  in  at  noon,  that  very  day, 
Bread,  greens,  potatoes,  and  a  leg  of  mutton, 
A  better  sure  a  table  ne'er  was  put  on. 
Ay,  that  might  be,  ye  crv,  with  those  poor  souls : 
But  we  ne'er  had  a  rasher  for  the  coals. 
And  d'ye  deserve  it  ?     How  d'ye  spend  your  days  ? 
In  pastimes,  prodigality,  and  plays! 
Let's  go  see  toote;  O,  Foote's  a  precious  limb! 
Old  Nick  will  soon  a  foot-ball  make  of  him! 
For  foremost  rows  in  side-boxes  you  shove: 
Think  you  to  meet  with  side-boxes  above, 
Where  giggling  girls  and  powder'd  fops  may  sit? 
No,  you  will  all  he  cramm'd  into  the  pit, 
And  crowd  the  house  for  Satan's  benefit. — 
O  !  what,  you  snivel? — Well,  do  so  no  more — 
Drop,  to  atone,  your  money  at  the  door, 
And — if  I  please — I'll  give  it  to  the  poor. 


§57.  Prologue  to  Polly  Honeycomle;  1~60. 

Garrick.. 

Hither,  in  days  of  yore,  fromSpainor  France, 
Came  a  dread  sorceress,  her  name  Romance  : 
O'er  Britain's  isle  her  wayward  spells  she  cast, 
And  Common  Sense  in  magic  chain  bound  last. 
In  mad  sublime  did  each  fond  lover  woo, 
And  in  heroics  ran  each  billet-doux : 
High  deeds  of  chivalry  their  sole  delight, 
Each  fair  a  maid  distress'd,  each  swain  a  knight. 

Then 
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Then  night  Statin  Oroondates  see 
At  tilts  and  tournaments,  arni'd  cap-a-pee. 
She  too,  on  milk-white  palfrey,  lance  in  hand, 
A  dwarf  to  tmard  her.  pranc'd  ahout  the  land. 

This  fiend  toquell.  his  sword  Cervantes  drew, 
A  busty  Spanish  blade,  Toledo  true: 
Her  talismans  and  magic  wand  he  broke ; 
Knights,  genii,  castles,  vantsh'd  into  smoke. 

But  now,  the  dear  delight  of  later  years, 
The  vounger  si>ier  of  Romance  appears: 

a  is  her  air,  her  drift  the  same, 
And  Novel  her  enchanting,  charming  name. 
Roi  nance  might   strike  oar    grave   forefathers' 

pomp, 
But  Novel  for  our  buck  and  lively  romp! 
Cu-  fandra's  folios  now  no  longer  read, 
See  two  neat  pocket-volumes  in  their  stead ! 
And  then,  so  sentimental  is  the  style, 
So  chnse,  vet  so  bewitching  all  the  while! 
Plot  and  elopement,  passion,  rape,  and  rapture, 
The  t<  .tal  sum  of  ev'ry  dear— d ear— chapter. 

Tis  not  alone  the  small-talk  and  the  smart, 
'Tis  Novel  most  beguiles  the  female  heart. 
Miss  r?ad- — she  melts — she  sighs — love  steals 

mpon  her — 
And  th  fn— alas,  poor  girl!— good  night,   poor 

Honor! 
•  Thu  s  of  our  Polly  having  lightly  spoke, 
Now  for  our  author— but  without  a  joke. 
Though   wits  and  journals,  who  ne'er  fibb'd  be- 

fo  re, 
Have  laid   this  bantling  at  a  certain  door. 
Where,  hfing  store  of  faults,  they'd  fain  heap 

moTe, 
I  now  declare  it,  as  a  serious  truth, 
T«  the  fir  st  folly  of  a  simple  youth, 
Caught  an- 1  deluded  by  our  harlot  plays — 
Then  crush i  not  in  the  shell  this  infant  Bayes! 
Exert  your  favor  to  a  young  beginner; 
Nor  use  th  :  stripling  like  a  batter'd  sinner*.' 


Resolv'd  that  in  buskins  no  hero  should  stalk, 
He  has  shut  us  quite  out  of  the  tragedy-walk. 
No  blood,  no  blank  verse — in  short  we're  undone, 
Unless  you've  contented  with  frolic  and  fun. 
If,  tir'd  of  her  round  in  the  Ranelagh  mill, 
There  ^iould  be  one  female  inclin'd  to  sit  still; 
If,  blind  to  the  beauties,  or  sick  of  the  squall, 
A  party  shouldn't  choose  to  catch  cold  at  Vaux- 

hall ; 
If  at  Sadler's  sweet  Wells  the  wine  should  be 

thick, 
The  cheesecakes  be  sour,  or  M  iss  W  ilk  i  nson  sick , 
If  the  fume  of  the  pipe  should  prove  povv'rful 

in  June, 
Or  the  tumblers  be  lame,  or  the  bells  out  of  tune ; 
We  hope  you  will  call  at  our  warehouse  in  Drury : 
We've  a  curious  assortment  of  goods,  I  assure  ve, 
Domestic  and  foreign,  indeed  all  kind  of  wares, 
English  cloth,  Irish  linens,  and  French  pet-en- 

Fairs. 
If,  for  want  of  good  custom,  or  losses  in  trade, 
The  poetical  partners  should  bankrupts  be  made ; 
If,  from  dealings  too  large,  we  plunge  deeply  in 

debt, 
And  a  whereas  comes  out  in  the  Muses'  Gazette, 
We'll  on  you,  our  assigns,  for  certificates  call ; 
Though  insolvents,  we're  honest,  and  give  up 

our  all 


§  5P.   Prologue    to    All  in    the    Wrong;   I76I. 
Written  and  spoken  by  Mr.  Foote. 
To-night,  be  it  known   to  box,   gall'ries, 

and   pit, 
Will  be  opcui  the  original  warehouse  of  wit; 
The  new  p  nanufactwre,   Foote  and  Co.  under- 
taker 5, 
Plav,  opera,  pantomime,  farce — by  the  makers. 
We  -corn,  li  ie  our  brethren,  our  fortunes  to  owe 
To  Shakspt  are  and  Southerne,  to  Otway   and 

Rom  e: 
Though  our  judgement  may  err,  yet  our  justice 

is  sh'  »wn, 
•  Forweprou,  Ue  to  mangle  no  works  but  our  own; 
And  moteovi  :r,  on  this  you  may  firmly  rely, 
If  we  can't  a  jake you  laugh,  that  we  won  t  make 

you  c  ry; 
For  our  monarch,  who  knew  we  were  mirth- 

Umng  souls, 
Has  lock'd  u  d  his  lightning,  his  daggers,  and 

bowls ; 

•  Tli*  m  tine*    utrrr  added  by  Mr.  Garrick,  on  its  Wing  rpporifd  that  he  wag  the  author  of  the  pitce;  and  however 
l»umorous  and  DC  etical,  contain  as  strict  matter  of  fact  as  the  dullest  ur.^e. 

o  mid. 


§59.  Epilogue  to  the  Liar,  1761 ;  between  Miss 
Grantham  and  Old  Wilding. 

M.  Gr.  Hold,  Sir! 
Our  plot  concluded,  and  strict  justice  done, 
Let  me  be  heard  as  counsel  for  vour  son. 
Acquit  I  can't,  I  mean  to  mitigate; 
Proscribe  all  lying,  what  would  be  the  fate 
Of  this  and  every  other  earthly  state? 
Consider,  Sir,  if  once  vou  crv  it  down, 
You'll  shut  up  every  cofl'ee-nouse  in  town  ; 
The  tribe  of  politicians  will  want  fond, 
Even  now  half-famish' d — for  the  public  good; 
All  Grub-street  murderers  of  men  and  sense, 
And  every  oftice  of  intelligence, 
All  would  be  bankrupts,  the  whole  lying  race, 
And  no  Gazette  to  publish  their  disgrace. 

O.  Wild.  Too  mild   a  sentence !   Must  the 
good  and  great 
Patriots  be  wrong'd,  that  booksellers  may  eat? 

M.  Gr.   Your  patience,  Sir ;  yet  hear  another 
word : 
Turn  to  that  hall  where  Justice  wields  her  sword; 
Think  in  what  narrow  limits  you  would  draw, 
By  this  proscription,  all  the  sons  of  law: 
For  'tis  the  fix'd  determin'd  rule  of  courts, 
( Vyner  will  tell  you — nay,  even  Coke's  Reports) 
Alf  pleaders  may,  when  difficulties  rise, 
To  gain  one  truth  expend  a  hundred  lies. 

(J.  Wild.  To  curb  this  practice  I  am  some- 
what loth ; 
A  lawyer  has  no  credit  but  on  oath. 

M.  Gr.  Then  to  the  softer  sex  some  favor  show  , 
Leave  us  possession  of  our  modest  No! 
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().  Wild.  O  freely,  Ma'am,  we'll  that  allow- 
ance give, 
So  that  two  noes  be  held  affirmative: 
Provided  ever,  that  your  pish  and  fie, 
On  all  occasions,  should  be  deetn'd  a  lie. 

M.  Gr.  Hard  terms! 
On  this  rejoinder  then  I  re^t  my  cause: 
Should  all  pay  homage  to  truth's  Miered  laws, 
Let  us  examine  whit  would  he  the  case; 
Why,  many  a  great  man  would  be  out  of  place. 

(J.  Wild.  '1  would  many  a  virtuous  character 
restore. 

]\I.  Gr.  But  take  a  character  from  many  more. 

O.  Wild,  Strong  are  your  reasons;  yet,  ere  I 
submit, 
I  mean  to  take  the  voices  of  the  pit. 
Is  it  your  pleasures  that  we  make  a  rule, 
That  ev'ry  liar  be  proclaim' d  a  fool, 
Fit  subjects  for  our  author's  ridicule? 


§  6l).  Prologue  to  the  Earl  of  Essex;   I76I. 

Murphy. 

Whene'er  the  brave,  the  gen'rous,  and  the 

just. 

Whene'er  the  patriot  sinks  to  silent  dust, 
The  tragic  muse  attends  the  mournful  hearse, 
And  pays  her  tribute  of  immortal  verse. 
Inspir'd  by  noble  deeds,  she  seeks.the  plain, 
In  honor's  cause  where  mighty  chiefs  are  slain ; 
A  nd  bathes  with  tears  the  sod  that  wraps  the  dead, 
And  bids  the  turf  lie  lightly  on  his  head. 

Northus  content,  she  opens  death's  cold  womb, 
And  bursts  the  cerements  of  the  awful  tomb, 
To  cast  him  up  again — to  bid  him  live, 
And  to  the  scene  his  form  and  presence  give. 

Thus  once-fam'd  Essex  at  her  voice  appears, 
Emerging  from  the  sacred  dust  of  years. 

Nor  deem  it  much,  that  we  retrace,  to-night, 
A  tale  to  which  you've  listen'd  with  delight. 
How  oft,  of  yore,  to  learned  Athens'  eyes 
Did  new  Electras  and  new  Pha?dras  rise! 
In  France,  how  manv  Theban  monarchs  groan 
For  Laius'  blood,  and  incest  not  their  own ! 
When  there  new  Iphigcnias  raise  the  sigh, 
Fresh  drops  of  pity  gush  from  ev'ry  eve. 
On  the  same  theme  though  rhal  wits  appear, 
The  heart  still  finds  the  sympathetic  tear. 

If  there  soft  Pity  pour  her  plenteous  store, 
For  fabled  kings,  and  empires  now  no  more; 
Much  more  should  you  from  freedom's  glorious 

plan, 
Who  still  inherit  all  the  rights  of  man, 
Much  more  should  you  with  kindred  sorrows 

glow 
For  your  own  chief--,  your  own  domestic  woe; 
Much  more  a  British  story  should  impart 
The  warmest  feelings  to  each  British  heart. 


§6l.  Prologue  to  the  School  for  Lovers,  I76O. 
Written  and  spoken  by  Mr.  Gar  kick. 

Success  makes  people  vain — the  maxim's 
true, 
We  all  confess  it,  and  nofcover-new. 


The  veriest  clown,  who  stumps  along  the  streets, 
And  doflfe  his  hat  to  each  grave  fit  he  meets, 
Some  twelve  months  hence,    bedawb'd    with 

livery  lace, 
Shall  thrust  his  saucv  flambeau  in  your  face. 
Not  so  our  bard — though  twice  your  kind  ap- 
plause 
Has,  on  this  fickle  spot,  espou-'d  his  cause; 
He  owns  with  gratitude  th'  obliging  debt; 
Has  twice  been  favor'd,  and  is  modest  yet. 
Your  giant  wits,  like  those  of  old,  may  climb 
Olympus-high,  and  step  o'er  space  artel  time; 
May   stride,    with    seven-league     boots,    from 

shore  to  shore, 
And,  nobly  by  transgressing,  charm  ye  more. 
Alas!  our  author  dares  not  laugh  at  schools — 
Plain  sense  confines  his  humbler  muse  to  rules: 
He  shifts  no  scene — But  here  I  stopt  him  short — 
"  Not  change  your  scenes?"  said  I — ■"  I'm  sorry 

for't: 
Mv constant  friends  above,  around,  below, 
Have  English  tastes,  and  love  both  change  and 

show : 
Without  such  aid  even  Shakspeare  would  be  flat, 
Our  crowded  pantomimes  are  proofs  of  that. 
What  eager  transport  starts  from  ev'ry  eye, 
When  pulleys  rattle,  and  our  genii  fly! 
When  tin  cascades,  like  falling  waters,  gleam. 
Or  through  the  canvas  bursts  the  real  si  ream; 
While  thirsty  Islington  laments,  in  vain, 
Half  her  New-river  roll'd  to  Drury-lanc! 
Lord,  sir!"  said  I,  "  for  gallery,  boxes,  pit, 
I'll  back  my  Harlequin  against  your  wit" 
Yet  still  the  author,  anxious  for  his  play, 
Shook  his  wise  head — "  What  will  the.  critic* 

say?" 
"  As  usual,  sir — abuse  you  all  they  can!" 
"And  what  the  ladies?" — "He's  a  charming 

man ! 
A  charming  piece! — one  scarce  knows  what  it 

means ; 
But  that's  no  matter — when  there's  such  sweet 

scenes!" 
Still  he  persists — and  let  him — entre  nous — 
I  know  your  tastes,  and  will  indulge  'em  too. 
Change  you  shall  have :  so  set  vour  hearts  at  ease: 
Write  as  he  will,  we'll  act  it — as  you  please. 


§  62.  Prologue  upon  Prologues,  to  the  Deuce  is 
in  Him.  Spoken  by  Mi.  King.  Gar  rick. 

And  egad  it  will  do  for  any  other  play  as  ivell  as 
this.  Bayes. 

An  old  trite  proverb  let  me  quotes — 
As  is  your  cloth,  so  cut  your  coat. 
To  suit  our  author,  and  his  farce, 
Short  let  me  be,  for  w it  is  scarce; 
Nor  would  I  show  it,  had  I  any: 
The  reasons  why  are  strong  and  many. 
Should  I  have  wit,  the  piece  has  none ; 
A  flash  in  pan  with  empty  gun, 
The  piece  ts  sure  to  be  undone. 
A  tavern  with  a  gaudy  sign, 
Whose  bush  is  better  than  the  wine, 
May  cheat  you  once — Will  that  device, 
Neat  as  imported,  cheat  you  twice  ? 


'Ti* 


loos 
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Tis  wrong  to  raise  vcnir  expectations: 

Poets,  be  dull  in  dedications! 

Dolness  in  these  to  wit  prefer — 

Bill  there  indeed,  you  seldom  err. 

In  prologues,  prefaces,  he  flat! 

A  silver  button  spoils  your  hat. 

A  threadbare  coat  mi^ht  jokes  escape, 

Did  not  the  blockheads  lace  the  cape. 

A  case  in  point  to  this  before  ye; 
Allow  me,  pray  to  tell  a  storv. 
Io  turn  the  penny,  ouce,  a  wit 

I  pon  a  curios  fancy  hit, 

Hung  out  a  board,  on  which  he  boasted, 

Dinner  for  three  pence,  hoi  I'd  and  roasted. 

The  hungry  read,  and  in  they  trip, 

"\\  ith  eager  eve,  and  smacking  lip — 

•'  Here,  bring  this  boil  d  and  roasted,  pray — " 

Enter  potatoes,  dress'd  each  way. 

All  st.\r  d  and  rose,  the  house  forsook, 

And  damn'd  the  dinner — kick'd  the  cook. 

My  landlord  found,  poor  Patrick  Kelly! 

There  was  no  joking  with  the  belly. 

These  facts  laid  down,  then  thus  I  reason, 
"W  it  in  a  prologue's  out  of  season. 
"\  et  still  will  you  for  jokes  sit  watching, 
Like  Cock-lane  folks  for  Fanny's  scratching. 
And  here  my  simile's  so  fit. 
Tor  prologues  are  but  chosts  of  wit ; 
"\\  hich  mean  to  show  their  art  and  skill, 
And  scratch  you  to  their  author's  will. 
In  short,  for  reasons  great  and  small, 
'Tis  better  to  have  none  at  all. 
Prologues  and  ghosts! — a  paltry  trade — 
So  let  'em  both  at  once  be  laid! 
Say  but  the  wcrd — give  your  commands, 
We'll  tie  our  prologue-monger's  hands: 
Confine  these  culprits,   bind  'em  tight, 

[Holding  up  his  hands. 
Nor  girl  can  scratch,  nor  fools  can  write. 


§63.  Epilogue  (0  Elvira;  lj63.    Garrick. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen — 'tis  so  ill-bred — 
We  have  no  epilogue,  because  I'm  dead; 
For  he,  our  bard,  with  phrensy-rolling  eye, 
Swears  you   shan't  laugh,  when  he  has  made 

you  cry : 
At  which  I  gave  his  sleeve  a  gentle  pull, 

■they  should  Dot  cry,  and  should  be  dull; 
In  such  a  case,  'twould  surely  do  no  harm ; 
A  little  lively  nonsense  taken  warm, 
On  critic  stomachs  delicate  and  queasy, 
'Twill  even  make  a  heavy  meal  sit  easy. 
The  Ibwn  hates  epilogues — It  is  not  true, 
I  answer'd  that  for  yea — and  you — and  you — 

[To  Pit,  Boxes,  and  Firs/  Gallery. 
They  call  for  epilogues  and  hornpipes  too. 

[To  the  upper  Gallery. 
Madam,  the  critics  say — to  you  they're,  civil, 
Here,  if  thevhave'em  not,  they'll  play  thedevil — 
Out  of  this  nouse,  sir:  and  to  you  alone, 
They'll   smile,   cry  Bravo!  Charming! — Here 

they  groan ; 
A  single  critic  will  not  frown,  look  big, 
Harmless  and  pliant  as  a  single  twig: 


But  crowded  here  they  change,  and  'tis  not  odd, 
For  twigs,  when  bundled  up,  become  a  rod. 
Critics  to  bards,  like  beauties  to  each  other, 
W  hen  tite  ^  tite  their  enmity  they  smother: 
"  Ki-s  me,  my  dear — how  do  you: — charming 

creature ! 
What  shape!  what  bloom!  what  spirit  in  each 

feature!" 
"  You  flatter  me." — "  'Pon  honor,  no." — "You 

do — 
My  friend — my  dear — sincerely  yours — adieu!'' 
But  when  at  routs,  the  dear  friends  change  their 

tone  : 
I  speak  of  foreign  ladies,  not  our  own. 
A\  ill  you  permit,  good  sirs,  these  gloomy  folk 
To  give  all  tragedy  without  one  joke? 
They  gravely  tell  us,  Tragedy's  design' d 
To  purge  the  passions,  purify  the  mind  : 
To  which  I  say,  to  strike  those  blockheads  dumb, 
^  ith  physic  always  give  a  sugar-plum. 
I  love  these  sugar-plums  in  prose  or  rhvmes  : 
No  one  is  merrier  than  myself  sometimes; 
Yet  I,  poor  I,  with  tears  and  constant  moan, 
Am  melted  down  almost  to  skin  and  bone  : 
This  night,  in  sighs  and  sobs  1  drew  my  breath ; 
Love,  marriage,  treason,  prison,  poison,  death, 
Were  scarce  sufficient  to  complete  my  Fate; 
Two  children  were  thrown  in  to  make  up  weight. 
With  all  these  suflT rings,  is  it  not  provoking, 
To  be  denied  at  last  a  little  joking  ? 
If  they  will  make  new  laws,  for  mirth's  sake  break 

'em  : 
Roar  out  for  epilogues,  and  let  me  speak  'em. 


§  64.  Mr.  Footers  Address  to  the  Pul/ic,  after  a 
Prosecution  against  him  for  a  Lilcl;   17o"4. 

Foote. 

Hush!  let' me  search  before  I  speak  aloud — 

Is  no  informer  skulking  in  the  crowd, 

With  art  laconic  noting  all  that's  said, 

Malice  at  heart,  indictments  in  his  head; 

Prepared  to  level  all  the  legal  war, 

And  rouse  the  clamorous  legions  of  the  bar? 

Is  there  none  such  ? — Not  one  : — then,  entre 
nous, 

I  will  a  tale  unfold,  though  strange,  yet  true  ; 

The  application  must  be  made  by  you. 

At  Alliens  once,  fair  queen  of  arms  and  arts, 

There  dwelt  a  citizen  of  moderate  parts*  ; 

Precise  his  manner,  and  demure  his  looks, 

His  mind  unletter'd,  though  he  dealt  in  books; 

Amorous,  though  old ;    though  dull,  lov'd  re- 
partee , 

And  penn'd  a  paragraph  most  daintily  : 

He  aim'd  at  purity  in  all  he  said, 

And  never  once  omitted  eth  or  ed; 

In  hath,  and  doth,  was  rarely  known  to  fail, 

Himself  the  hero  of  each  little  tale; 

With  wits  and  lords  this  man  was  much  de- 
lighted, [knighted. 

And  once  (it  has  been  said)  was  near  being 
One  Aristophanes  (a  wicked  wit, 

Who  never  heeded  grace  in  what  he  writ) 


*  George  Faulkner,  bookseller. 


Had 
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Had  mark'd  the  manners  of  this  Grecian  sage, 
And,  thinking  him  a  subject  for  the  si 
Had  from  the  lumber  culi'd,  with  curious  c  ire, 
His  voice,  his  looks,  liis  gesture,  gait,  and  air, 
His  affectation,  consequence,  and  mein, 
And  boldly  launch' d  him  on  the  comic  scene. 
Loud  peals'  of  plaudits  through  the  circle  ran, 
All  felt  the  satire,  for  all  knew  the  man. 

Then  Peter — Petros  was  his  classic  name, 
Fearing  the  loss  of  dignity  and  fame, 
To  a  grave  lawyer  in  a  hurry  flics 
Opens  his  purse,  and  begs  his  best  advice. 
The  feesecur'd,  the  lawyer  strokes  hi>  band, 
"  The  case  you  put  1  fully  understand; 
The  thing  is  plain  from  Cocas  s  reports, 
For  rules  of  poetry  a'  n't  rules  of  courts  : 
A  libel  this — I'll  make  the  mummer  know  it." — 
A  Grecian  constable  took  up  the  poet, 
Restrain'd  the  sallies  of  his  laughing  muse, 
Call'd  harmless  humour  scandalous  abuse: 
The  bard  appeal'd  from  this  severe  decree, 
Th'  indulgent  public  set  the  pris'ner  free  : 
Greece  was  to  nim  what  Dublin  is  to  me. 


§  65.     Prologue  spoken   by  Mr.  Love  on  the 

opening  of  the  new    Theatre  on   Richmond 

Green,    1?65.  Garrick. 

The  ship  now launch'd  with  necessaries  stor'd, 

Riag'd,  mann'd,  well-built,  and  a  rich  freight 

on  board, 
All  ready,  tight  and  trim,  from  head  to  poop, 
And,  by  commission,  made  a  royal  sloop  ; 
May  Heaven  from  tempests,  rocks,  and  priva- 
teers, 

Preserve  the   Richmond! Give  her,   boys, 

three  cheers  !  [Three  huzzas  behind. 

Queen  Mab,  our  Shakspeare  says,  and  I  believe 
him,  [Win: 

In  sleep  haunts  each  vain  mortal,  to  deceive 
As  in  her  hazel-nut  she  lightly  trips, 
By  turns,  o'er  eyes,  ears,  fingers,  nose,  and  lips, 
Each  quicken'd  sense  such  sweet  enchantment 

seizes, 

We  hear,  see,  smell,  taste,  touch— whate'er  she 

pleases.  [see> 

Look  round  this  house,  and  various  proofs  you'll 

Strong  glaring  proofs,  that  Mab  has  been  with 

me. 
She  caught  me  napping,  knew  where  I  was  vain, 
And  tickled  ev'ry  fibre  of  my  brain  : 
Deep  in  my  musing  (deep  as  I  was  able) 
Methouaht  I  saw  her  driving  tow'rds  my  table; 
She   whisk' d  her    chariot  o'er  my  books  and 

shelves, 
And  at  my  standish  stopp'd  her  tiny  elves. 
"  What  are  you  scribbling  there  ? — Quick,  let 

me  see . 

Poh!  leave  this  nonsense',  and  along  with  me! ' 
I,  grinning,  bow'd— "  Bright  star  of  Lilliput ! 
Shall  I  notT  crowd  you  in  your  hazel-nut?" 
She  smil'd;  and  showing  me  a  large-sized  ham- 

per,  [scamper.'   j 

"Get   into   this,   my  friend,    and   then  well  , 
I  for  this  frolic  wanting; quick  digestion, 
Sent  to  my  tongue,  pon-haste,  another  question,  j 


But,  crack !  she  went,  before  that  I  could  ask  it; 
She  in  het  Stagi — I,  Falstaff,  in  the  basket: 
She  wav'd  her  wand,  then  burst  in  fitJ  of  laugh- 
ter, 
To  see  me  rolling,  bounding,  tumbling  after  : 

00— Could  vou  of  laughing  fail, 
To  see  a  minnow  towinu  of  a  whale? 
At  1  i-t  we  rested  on  a  hill  hard  by, 

a  sweet  vale  to  feast  the  glutton  eye — 

"I'll  show  vou  inor:^,"  she  said,  "to  charm 

and  move  [drove  ua  : 

And    to   the   gardens,    quick   as    thought,   she 

Then  pointing  to   the   shade—"  There,   there 

they  are, 
Of  this  most  happy  isle  the  happiesi  pair '." 
O,  may  those  virtuous  raptures  never  cease, 
Nor  public  cares  disturb  their  private  peace; 
She  sigh'd — and  like  the  lightning  was  she  seen 
To  drive  her  chariot  o'er  this  fav'rite  sreen; 
Straight  to  this  spot — where  she  infus'd  such 

things 
Might  turn  theheads  of  twenty  playhouse  kings. 
But^  fear  dispersing  all  my  golden  dream, 
And  I  just  entering  on  this  fairy-scheme; 
With  wild  surprise,  I  cast  my  eyes  about, 
Delusion  ends — and  now  I  wake  to  doubt : 
O,  may  the  dream  be  realis'd  by  you ! 
Your  smiles  or  frowns  can  make  this  false  or 
true. 


§  66.  Prologue  to  Much  ado  about  Nothing, 
acted  by  command  of  their  Majesties,  1703. 
Jf'ritten  and  spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick,  bring 
his  first  Appearance  after  his  Return  from 
Italy. 

With    doubt,    joy;     apprehension,    almost 
dumb, 
To  face  this  awful  court,  once  more  I  come  : 
Lest  Benedick  should  sutler  by  my  fear, 
Before  he  enters,  I  myself  am  here. 
I'm  told  (what  flattery  to  my  heart!)  that  you 
Have  wish/d  to  see  me  ;  nay,  have  press' d  it  too : 
Alas!  'twill  prove  another  Much  ado. 
1,  like  a  boy  who  long  has  truant  play'd, 
No  lessons  got,  no  exercises  made, 
On  bloody  Monday  takes  his  fearful  stand, 
And  often  eves  the  birchen-sceprr'd  hand. 
'Tis  twice  twelve  years  since  first  the  stage  I 

trod,  . 

Enjoy'd  your  smiles,  and  felt  the  critic  s  rod  : 
A  very  nine-pin  I,  my  stage  life  through  ; 
Knock' d  down  by  wits,  set  up  again  by  you. 
In  ibur-aud-tweritv  years  the  spirits  cool; 
Is  it  not  long  enough  to  play  the  fool? 
To  prove  it  is,  permit  me  to  repeat 
What  late  I  heard  in  passing  thro'  the  street: 
A  youth  of  parts,  with  ladies  bv  his  side, 
Thus  cock'd  his  glass,  and  through  it  shot  my 

Pride :  i  e  i 

"Tis  he,  by  Jove  I  grown  quite  a  clumsy  rel- 

He's  fit  tor  nothing— but  a  Punchinello ! 

O  ves,  for  comic  scene?,  Sir  John— no  further: 

He's  much  too  fat— for  battles,  rapes,  and  mur- 

ther  '•"  r^  «T 

3  T  ^  orn 
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■  ice,  you  my  faults  will  -pare, 
.    r  the  wear  and  tear. 
1  helsea  pensioner,  who,  rich  in 

attle,  all  his  fbrmerwars; 
past  ihe  service,  may  the  •  -  teach 

To  march — present — to  tire — and   mount  the 
breach.  [grieve 

Should  the  drum  heat  to   arms,   at   first  he'll 
For  wooden  leg,  lost  eye,  and  armless  sleevej 
Then  cocks  his  hat,  looks  fierce,  and  swell 

chest:  [best." 

"Tis  for  my  king  3  and,   zounds!  I'll  do  ray 


§  67,      Prologue  to  the  Claudes! tin    Marriage; 

Garrkk. 
Poet-!  and  Painters,  -who  from  nature  draw 
Their   beat   and  richest   stoics,  have  made  this 

law 
Th.it  each  should  neighbourly  as-ist  his  brother, 
And  steal  with  decency  from  one  another. 
To  •.    your   matchless    Hogarth  gives    the 

the. 
"Which  from  the*  canvas  to  the  stage  is  brought; 
And  who  so  fit  to  warm  the  poet's  mind, 
As  he  who  pictur'd  morals  and  mankind? 
But  not  the  sane  their  characters  and  scenes  ; 
Both  labour  for  one  end  by  diffrent  means; 
Each,  as  it  suits  him,  takes  a  sep'rate  road, 
Their  one  grei't  object,  marriage  a-Ia-mode; 
Where  titles  deign  with  cits  to  have  and  hold, 
And  change   rich   blood   for  more  substantial 

gold! 
And  honour  d  trade  from  int  rest  turns  aside, 
To  hazard  happiness  for  ritled  ptidc. 
The  painter  dead,  yet  still  he  charms  the  eye; 
While  England  lives,  his  fame  can  never  die: 
But  he  who  strut*  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 

^rce  extend  his  fame  for  half  an  age; 
Nor  pen  nor  pencil  can  the  actor  save — 
The  art  and  arti-t  share  one  common  grave. 

O  let  me  drop  one  tributary  tear,  [bier*  ! 

On   poor   Jack    Falstaff's    grave    rind    Juliet's 
You  to  their  worth  must  testimony  give  ; 
Tis  in  your  hearts  alone  their  fame  can  live; 
Still  as  the  scenes  of  life  will  shift  away, 
The  strong  impressions  of  their  art  decay. 
Your    children    cannot    feel    what    you    ha\  ■ 

known ;  [own. 

They'll  boast   of  Quins  and  Gibbers  of  their 
The  greatest  glorv  of  our  happy  few, 
L  to  be  felt,  and  be  approved  by  you. 


§  6"8.     Prologue  to  the  Taylors;   1767. 
Garrick. 

This  night  we  arid  some  heroes  to  our  store, 
Who  never  were  as  heroes  seen  before; 
No  blust'riug  Romans,  Trojans,  Greeks,  shall 
rage ;  [stage, 

No  knights  arm'd  cap  a  ] vie,  shall  crowd  our 
Nor  shall  our  Henries,  Edwards,  take  the  field, 
Opposing  sword  to  sword,  and  shield  to  shield  : 
With  other  instruments  our  troop  appears; 

■  Mr.  Quid  and  Mrs.  Cibber  both  died  a  little  before. 


les  to  thimbles  shall,  and  shears  to  shears; 
W  i;h  parchment  hrj  in  buckram  arm'd. 

Cold  blooded  taylofs  are  to  heroes  warm'd, 
And  slip-shod  slide  to  war — No  lions'  glare, 
No  eye-halls  flashing  fire  shall  make  von  stare; 
Each  outside  shall  belie  the  stuff  within  : 
A  Roman  spirit  in  each  Taylor's  skin — 
A  taylor-legg*d  Pompey,  Cassius,  shall  you  see, 
And  the  ninth  pari  of  Brutus  strut  in  hie; 
\\  hat  though   no  swords  we  draw,  fro  daggers 
'1  1  1  can  our  warriors  a  quietus  make        [shake? 
With  a  bare  bodkin. — Now  be  dumb  ye  railers, 
And  never,  but  in  honour,  call  out  t  ay  lor  si 
But  these  are  heroes  tragic,  you  will  cry; 
O,  very  tragic!  and  I'll  tell  you  why — 
Should  female  artists  with  the  male  combine, 
And  man'tua-makcrs  with  the  taylofs  join  j 
Should  all,  too  proud  to  work,  their  trades  give 

o'er, 
Not  to  be  sooth'd  again  by  six-pence  more ; 
What  horrors  would  ensue! First  you,  ye 

beaux, 
At  once  lose  all  existence  with  vonr  clothes! 
And  you,  ye  fair,  where  would  be  your  defence? 
This  is  no  golden  age  of  innocence! 
Such  drunken  Bacchanals  the  Graces  meet, 
And  no  police  to  guard  the  naked  street : 
Beauty  is  weak,  and  passion  bold  and  strong — 
O  then — but  modesty  restrains  my  tongue. 
May  this  night's  bard  a  skilful  taylor  be, 
And  like  a  well-made  coat  his  tragedy: 
Though  close,  yet  easy;  decent,  but  not  dull ; 
Short,  but  not  scanty;  without  buckram,  fall. 


§6*9.  Epilogue  to  the  English  Merchant;   \~6~ . 

Garrick. 

Enter  Lath/  Allan   [Mrs.  Alingtoii]   in  a  pas- 
sion;  Spatter  \_Mr.   King]  following. 

L.  Alton.  I'll  hear  no  more,  thou  wretch! 

Spatter.  Attend  to  reason  ! 

L.  Alton.   A  woman  of  my  rank,   'tis  petty 

treason ! 

Il.-ar  reason,  blockhead  !    Reason!  what  is  that? 

Bid  me  wear  pattens  and  a  high  crovvn'd  hat! 

Won't  you  begone?  What,  won't  you  ?  What's 

your  view?  [you. — 

Spatter.  Humbly  to  serve  the  tuneful  nine  in 

L.  Alton.  I  renounce  such  things;     [strings : 
Not  Phoebus  now,  but  vengeance,  sweeps  the 
Mv  mind  is  discord  all!    I  scorn,  detest 
All  human  kind — you  mere  than  all  the  rest. 

Spatter.  I  humbly  thank   you,  Ma'am — but 
weigh  the  matter.  [Spatter ! 

/,.  Alton.  I  won't  hear  reason!  and  I  bate  you, 

Myself  aha  eve'ty  thing. 

Spatter.  That  I  deny  ; 
You  Idve  a  little  mischief,  so  do  I; 
And  mhchief  I  have  for  you. 

/,.  Alton.  How?  where?  when? 
Will  you  stab  Falbridge  ? 

Spatter.  Yes,  Ma'am — with  my  pen. 

L.  Alton.  Let  loo-e,  my  Spatter,  till  to  death 
you've  stung  'cm, 
That  green-eyed  monster,  jealousy,  among  'em. 

Spatter. 
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Spu/trr.  To  dash  al  all,  the  spirit  Off  my  trad» 
is,  [ladies. 

Men,   women,   children,    parsons,    lords,   and 
There  will  be  danger. 

/.    .Uton.  And  there  -hall  be  pay — 
Take  my  purse,  Spatter!  '•         ;'/  him. 

Spatter.  In  an  honest  Way. 

ilet,  and  takes  it. 

L.  Alton.  Should  my  lor>l  beat  you — 
Spatter.  Let  them  laugh  that  win. 
For  all  my  bruises  here's  gold  beater's  skin ; 

linking  the  purse. 
L.  Alton.  Nay,  should  he  kill  you!  ' 
Spatter.  .Ma'am? 
/..  Alton.  My  kindness  meant 
To  pay  vonr  merit,  with  a  monument! 

Spatter.  Your  kindness,  lady,  takes  away  my 

breath:  [death. 

Weil  M<>p,  with  your  good  leave,  on  this  side 

L.  Alton.  Attack  Amelia,  both  in  vei 
Your  wit  can  make  a  nettle  of  a  rose.       [pro.-e, 
Spatter.  A  stinging-nettle  for   his  1 
breast : 
And  to  my  stars  and  dashes  leave  the  rest. 
I'll  make  them  miserable,  never  fear; 
Pout  in  a  month,  and  part  in  hall  a  year. 
I  know  mvgeirus,  and  ran  trust  mv  plan; 
I'll  break  a  woman's  heart  with  any  man. 

L.  Alton.  Thanks,  thanks,  dear  Spatter!  be 

severe  and  bold ! 
Spatter.  Xo  qualms  of  conscience  with  a  purse 
of  gold. 
Tho'  pill'ries,  threaten,  and  tho'  crab-sticks  full, 
Yours  are  my  heart,  soul,  pen,  ear-.,  bones,  and 
all.  {Exit  Spatter.' 

Lady  Alton  alone. 

Thus  to  the  winds  at  once  mv  cares  T  scatter — 
O,  'ti-  a  charming  rascal,  this  same  Spatter ! 
His  precious  mischief  makes  the  storm  subside! 
Mv  anger,  thank  my  stars!   all  rose  from  pride; 
Pride  should  belong  to  us  alone  of  fashion  ; 
And  let  the  mob  take  love,  that  vulvar  passion. 
Love,  pity,  tenderness,  are  only  made 
For  Poets,  Abigails,  and  folks  in  trade. 
Some  cits  about  their  feelings  make  a  fuss, 
And  some  are  better  bred — who  live  with  us. 
How  low  lord  Falbridse  is! — Me  takes  a  wife, 
To  love,  and  cherish,  and  be  fix'd  for  life! 
Thinks  marriage  is  a  comfortable  state, 
No  pleasure  like  a  -urinous  teU-a-titc  ' 
Do  our  lords  justice,  for  I  would  not  wrong 'em, 
There  are  not  manv  such  poor  souls  among'em. 
Our  turtles  from  the  town  will  fly  with  speed, 
And  I'll  foretell  the  vulgar  life  they'll  lead. 
With  love  and   ease  grown  fat,  they  face  all 
weather,  [ther : 

And,   farmers  both,  trudge  arm  in  arm  toge- 
Now  view  their  stock,    now    in  their  nursery- 
prattle, 
For  ever  with  their  children  or  their  cattle. 
Like  the  dull  mill-horse  in  one  round  thev  keep ; 
They  walk,  talk,  fondle,  dine,  and  fall  asleep; 
"  Their  custom  always  in  the  afternoon — " 
He  bright  as  Sol,  and  she  the  chaste  full  moon! 
Wak'd  with  her  coffee,  Madam  first  begins, 
She  rubs  her  eyes,  his  lordship  rubs  his  shins; 
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She  sips  and  smirk; — *'  Next  week's  our  wed- 
ding-das , 
Marrid    seven  years! — and    every   hour   more 

-      gav  ;" 
"  True,  Emmy,"  cries  my  lurd,   "  the  blessing 

lie-, 
"  Our  hearts  in  ev'rv  thing  so  sympath 

[Yawns. 
The  day  thus  spent,  my  lord  for  mi 
Me  thrums  the  base,  to  which  my  lady  -oualls; 
The  children  join,  which  so  delight  these  nin- 
nies, 

Metn  all  Guaduccie-,  Lovati 
— What  mean-,  tins  qualm  r — Why,  sure,  while 

I'm  despising, 
That  vul  pr  passion,  Envy,  is  not  rising! 
Ono! — Come;.  -tout — • 

I'll  give  it  vent  at  .  rout. 

[Exit  llC: 


§  70.  Epilovw  to  Zenolia;   1768.     Spoken  ly 

Garrick. 

{She  peeps  through  the  a: 
How  do  you  all,  good  folks: — In  tears,  for 
certain  ; 
I'll  onlv  take  a  peep  behind  the  curtain:      _ 
You  're  all  so  full  of  tragedy  and  sadness, 
For  me  to  come  amon»  vou  would  be  mad, 
This   is  no  time  for  giggling — when  \ou    \e 

leisure, 
Call  out  for  me,  and  I'll  attend  your  pleasure  ; 
As  soldiers  hurry  at  tire  heat  »f  drum, 
Beat  but  your  bands,  that  instant  I  will  cor.  . 
fSte  enters  idpon  their  elupping. 
This  is  so  good '.  to  call  me  oaH  so  soon — 
The  Comic  Muse  by  me  ria  0  ; 

She    call'd    for    Pi'itchard,    her   first  maid    of 

honor, 
And  begg'd  of  her  to  take  the  task  upon  her  ; 
But  sheTl  am  sure  you'll  all  be  sorry  for  't, 
Resigns  her  place,  and  soon  retires  from  court: 
To  bear  this  loss  we  courtiers  make  a  shift, 
When  good  folio  leave  us,  worse  may  have  a 

lift. 
The  Comic  Mu-c,  whose  e\'ry  smile  is  grace, 
And  her  stage  si-ter,  With  her  tragic  face, 
Have  had  a  quarrel — each  has  writ  a  case  ; 
And  on  their  friends  assembled  now-  I  wait, 
To  give  you  of  their  di it  hence  a  true  state. 
Melpomene  complains,  when  she  appears, 
For  rive  good  acts,  in  all  he*  pomp  of  tears, 
To  raise  your  souls,   and  with  your  raptures 
wing 'em,  [wring  em — > 

Nay,  wet  your  handkerchiefs,   that  you   may 
Some  flippant  hussev,  like  myself,  comes  in; 
Crack  goes  her  fan,  and  with  a  higgling  grin, 
"Hey!   Presto!   pass!'' — all  topsy-turvy  see, 
For  "  ho.  ho,  ho!     is  chang'd  to  "  he,  he,  he!" 
We  ov.n'd  the  fault,  but  'tis  a  fault  in  vogue; 
Tis  therrs  who  call  and  bawl  fo-.— Epilogue  ; 
O,  shame  upon  you  ! — for  the  time  to  come,   • 
Know  better,  and  go  miserable  home. 
What  says  our   comic  goddess?     ■    W  ith  re- 
proaches, 
She  vows  her  sister  tragedy  encroaches  I 

3T2  And, 
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And,  spite  of  all  her  virtue  and  ambition. 
Is  known  to  have  an  amorou>  disposition  ! 

Fal>e  Delicacy— wondrous  >lv. 
Join'd  with  a  certain  Irishman — C)  fie  I 
She  made  you,  when  you  ought  to  laugh,  to  cry. 
Her  sisters  smiles  with  tears  she  tried  to  smo- 
ther, 
Rais'd  such  a  tragi-comic  kind  of  pother, 
\  ou  laugh'd  with  one  eve,  while  you  cried  with 

t'other. 
What  can  be  done? — sad    work   behind    the 

scenes ! 
There  comic  females  9cold  with  tragic  queens; 
Each  party  difTrent  ways  the  foe  assails, 
These   shake  the  daggers,  those  prepare  their 

nails. 
TU  you  alone  must  calm  these  dire  mishaps, 
Or  we  <diall  still  continue  pulling  caps. 
W  hat  is  your  will? — I  read  it  in  your  faces 
1  hat  all  hereafter  take  their  proper  places, 
Shake  hands,  and  kiss,   be  friends,  and  burn 
their  cases. 


§71-     Epilogue  spoken  by  Mrs.  Pritchard,  on 

her  quitting  the  stage,   1768.  Garrick. 

The  curtain  dropt — my  mimic  lifeis  past, 
That  scene  of  sleep  and  terror  *  was  my  last. 
(  ould  I  in  such  a  scene  my  exit  make, 
W  lien  every  real  feeling  is  awake? 
W  Inch  beating  here,  superior  to  all  art, 
Bursts  in  fall  tides  from  a  most  grateful  heart. 

I  now  appear  myself,  distress'cl,  dismay'd, 
More  than  in  all  the  characters  I've  play  d  ; 
In  acted  passion,  tears  may  seem  to  flow, 
*'  But  I  have  that  within  that  passeth  show." 

Before  I  go,  and  this  lov'd  spot  forsake, 
W  hat  gratitude  can  give,  rny  w  ishes,  take  : 
Upon  your  hearts  may  no  affliction  prey, 
\\  hich  cannot  by  the  stage  be  chaa'd  away; 
And   may  the   stage,   to   please   each   virtuous 

mind, 
Grow  ev'ry  day  more  moral,  more  refin'd, 
Refin'd  from  grossness,  not  by  foreign  skill : 
out  the  poison,  but  be  English  still! 

To  all  my  brethren  whom  I  leave  behind, 
Still  may  your  bounty,  as  to  me,  be  kind; 
To  me  for  many  years  your  favours  Hovv'd, 
Humbly  receiv'd — on  small  desert  bestow'd  : 
For  which  I  feel — what  cannot  be  cxpress'd— 
Words  are  too  weak — my  tears  must  speak  the 
rest. 


5  72.   Prologue  to  the  Good-natured  Man;  1768. 

Johnson. 
Prest  by  the  load  of  life  the  weary  mind 
Surveys  the  gen'ral  toil  of  human  kind, 
With  cool  submission  joins  the  lab'ring  train, 
And  social  sorrow  lofees  half  its  pain : 
Our  anxious  bard  without  complaint  may  share 

ustling  season's  epidemic  care ; 
Like  Catsar's  pilot  dignified  by  fate, 

*  The  last  icene  of  Lady  Macbeth. 


Tost  in  one  common  storm  with  all  the  great ; 
Distrest  alike  the  statesman  and  the  wit, 
When  <">ne  a  Borough  courts,  and  one  the  Pit. 
The  busy  candidates  for  power  and  fame 
Hue  hopes,  and  fears,  and  wishes  just  the  same: 
Disabled  both  to  combat  or  to  flv. 
Must  hear  all  taunts,  and  hear  without  reply. 
Uncheck'd  on  both  loud  rabbles  vent  their  rage, 
As  mongrels  bay  the  lion  in  a  cage. 
Th'  offended  burgess  hoards  his  angry  tale, 
For  that  blest  year  when  all  that  vote  may  rail; 
Their  schemes  of  spite  the  poet's  foes  dismiss. 
Till  that  glad  night  when  ail  that  hate  may  hiss. 
"This  day  the   powder' d  curls  and  golden 

coat," 
Says   swelling   Crispin,    "  begg'd    a   cobbler's 

vote;" 
"  This   night   our   wit,"    the  pert   apprentice 

cries, 
"Lies  at  my  feet;  I  hiss  him,  and  he  dies." 
The   great,   'tis   true,   can  charm  the  electing 

tribe; 
The  bard  may  supplicate,  but  cannot  bribe. 
Vet  judg'd   by  those  whose  voices  ne'er  were 

sold, 
He  feels  no  want  of  all-persuading  cold  ; 
But  confident  of  praise,  if  praise  be  due, 
Trusts  without  fear  to  merit  and  to  you. 


§73.  Prologue  to  False  Delicacy;   1768.     Spo- 
ken hj  Mr.  King.  Garrick. 

I'm  vex'd — quite  vex'd — and  you'll  be  vex'd 

— that's  worse 

To  deal  with  stubborn  scribblers — there's  the 

curse. 
Write  moral  plays the  blockhead! why, 

good  people, 
You'll  soon  expect  this  house  to  wear  a  steeple! 
For  our  line  piece,  to  let  you  into  facts, 
Is  quite  a  sermon — only  preach'd  in  acts. 
You'll  scarce  believe  me,  till  the  proof  appears  ; 
But  even  I,  Tom  Fool,  must  shed  some  tears: 
Do,  ladies,  look  upon  me — nay,  no 'simpering; 
Think   you  this  face  was  ever  made  for  whim- 

p'ring? 
Can  I  a  cambric  handkerchief  display, 
Thump  my  unfeeling  breast,  and  roar  away? 
Why  this  is  comical,  perhaps  you'll  say. 
Resolving  this  strange  awkward  bard  to  pump, 
I  ask'd  him  what  be  meant? — He,  somewhat 

plump, 
New-purs'd  his  belly,  and  his  lips  thus  biting — 
"  1  must  keep  up  the  dignity  of  writing!" — 
"  You  may  ;   but  if  you  do,  sir,  I  must  tell  ye, 
You'll  not  keep  up  that  dignity  of  belly." 
Still  he  preach'd  on — "  Bards  of  the  former  age 
Held  up  abandon'd  pictures  on  the  stage; 
Spread  out  their  wit  with  fascinating  art, 
Andcatch'd  the  fancy,  to  corrupt  the  heart : 
But,  happy  change  !  in  these  more  moral  days, 
You  cannot  sport  with  virtue,  even  in  pi 
On  virtue's  side  his  pen  the  poet  draws, 
And  boldly  asks  a  I 
Thus  did  he  prance  and  swell. — The  man  may 

]'!  -,c'. 

And  i't-d  these  whimsii  -ate, 
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That  vou'll  protect  his  Muse  because  she's  good : 

?SK  ™*  s° chaate !-°,  luu !  ° lu 

No  muse  the  critic  heaclk',  ash  escapes; 
Though  virtuous,  if  a  dowdy  and  a  trapes 
If  his  come,  forth  a  decent  likely  ass, 
Yo  1  sTeak  her  fair,  and  grant  the  proper  pass: 
oSo»TdhU  brain  beturn'dwithwifdpretences, 
In  hree  hours  timeyou'11  bringhim  to  Ins  senses ; 
And  well  you  may/when  in  your  part  you  get 

In  that^hoA  space,  you  blister,  bleed,  and  sweat 

Amon^fhe' Turks,  indeed,  he'd  run  no  danger; 
They  sacred  hold  a  madman  and  a  stranger. 


$  74     Scrub's  Trip  to  the  Jubilee;   1?G9- 
Spoken  by  Mr.  Weston. 


From  Stratford  arm  d— piping  hot— gentle 

From  ttera'rest  of  shows,  and  most  wonderful 

Your  simple  acquaintance,  Scrub,  comes  to  de- 

'  'Twas  fuller',  by  far,  than  our  Lichfield  great  fair ; 
Such  crowdsof  fine  ladies  serenading  and  singing, 

Such  firing  of  loud  patereroes,  and  ring? ng-- 
To  tell  it  in  London,  must  seem  all  a  table , 
And  vet  I  will  tell  it— as  well  as     m  able. 
Fhstjsomething.inlingoofschoolscalldanodei 

Ml  critics,  they  told  me,  allow  d  very  good. 
One ^aid-ycm  may  take  it  for  truth      assure  y 
'Twas  made  by  the  little  great  man  ot  Old  Drmy , 
By   my  brother  Martin  (for  whose  sake,  dye 

This  night  I'd  a  mind  for  a  touch  at  Shaks- 

But  hoSy  'speaking,  I  take  more  delight  in 
A  bit  of  gooa  Fun,  than  drums,  trumpets,  and 

The  proctS,  'twas  said,  would  have  been  a 

fine  train,  ,        .    , 

Butcouldnotmoveforward-Ola-fortheram! 

Such  tragical,  comical  folks,  and  so  hue— 
What  pity  it  was  that  the  sun  dul  not  shine! 
Since  Es,  and  baronets    aldenuen,  squires, 
All  went  to  this  jubilee  toll  of  desires, 
In  crowds,  as  they  go  for  to  see  a  new  play 
And  when   it  was  done— why,  they  all  came 

Don' t  letnTe  forget-*  main  part  of  the  show, 
Was  ong-tail'd  fine  comets,  by  iamd  Angelo 
Some  turtle  I  got,  which  they  call  d  paspapee; 
l^honest  roast  beef's  the  best  turtle Jor ^e. 
I  hate  all  ragouts;  and    like  a  bold  B *itxm 
Prefer  good  plum  pudding  to  aught  leer  bit  on. 
I  drank  too  (and  now  1  a  poet  may  be) 
From  a  charming  fine  cup  ot  tne  m lb  rrj-trce. 
To  bed  I  must  go-tor  which,  hke  a  ninny, 
I  paid  like  my  betters,  no  less  than  a  guinea, 
Fe!r  roll.ng-notsleeping-m  linen  »*gJN 
As  struck  my  great  toe,  ever  since,  with  the 
cramp. 

*  This  alludes  to  Mr.  Weston's  design  of  playing  Richard. 


Thus  fleee'd-in  my  pocket  I  felt  a  great  smarts 
Yet  grilwinn,  when  land  the  splinters  were 

TwMC.r..,.. ■",,,:    -re   to   hear  sweet 

brother  Mai tm.  .  , 

He  spok"ull  poor  Scrub  was  just  fit,  with  one 

To  lauarT  while  the  other  was  ready  to  cry  ; 
WhSf  makes  me  now  tell  you,  without  any 

He's  atSnd  to  none  but  the  Warwickshire 

more. 
I  live  but  to  own,  with  a  diligent  *»"*'. 
Your  favors  have  ever  outrun  my  slight  merit. 


&  75     Prologue  to  Doctor  Last  in  his  Chariot; 
1769.     Spokenbtf  Mr.  Foot.     Garrick. 
Your  servant,  kind  masters,  from  bottom  to 

Be  assiuft  while  I  breathe,  or  can  stand-I 
mean  hop; 

Be  you  pleased  to  smile,  or  be  pleased  to  grum- 
ble 

Be  whatever  you  please,  I  am  still  your  most 

bumble. 
As  to  laugh  is  a  right  only  given  to  man, 
To  keep  up  that  rfBht  is  my  pnde  and  my  plan. 
Fair  lad.es  don't  frown, ;  1  meant  woman  too- 
What's  common  to  man,  must  be  common  to 

You  aliyhave  a  right  your  sweet  mmcles  to  curl 
From  the  old  smirking  prude  to  the  titt  ring 

Knd  ever  whlf  pleasure  my  brains  I  could  spin, 
To  make  you  ail  giggle,  and  you,  ye  gods  gun. 
InthispreWsummer^wetlasthepast, 

To  your  favor  again  we  present  Dr.  Last 
Who,   by  wonaerful   feats,    m   the  papers  re- 

From  Sngin  foot  .0  his .chariot  Amounted. 
\monest  he  old  Briton,  when  war  was  begun 
Cheers  would  slay  ten,  while  the  loot  could 

So  whenlcioVs  on  wheels  with  dispatches  aie 

sent, 
Mortality  bills  rise  a  thousand  per  cent. 
But think  not  to  physic  that  quackery  .confin d 
All  the  world  is  a  stage,  and  the  quacks  are 

mankind: 
There's   trade,    law,    and    state   quack,,     nay, 

Give  .hetalsam  of  Iifeand  the  tincture  of  grace ; 
A^dSeir  poor  wretched  patients  tlunk  much 

.rood  is  done  cm, 
I  Though  blisters  and  causes  ate  ever  upon  em. 
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V  foe  laws  and  the  .ackcry's  a  curse, 

Which  will  make  the  good   bad,  and  the  bad 

will  make  wet 
We  should      int  out  the  quack  from  the  regular 

bred 
They  are  wiser  than  I  wh»ca:i  tell  one  from 

rochet! 
Can  the  stage  with  its  bilk,  pufls,  and  patients 

Trial? 
Shall  we  rind  out  no  quacks  in   the  Theatre- 
Royal  ? 
Some  dramatical  drugs,  that  are  puffd  on  the 

"    -.vn, 
Cau>e  many  wry  face?,  and  scare*  will  godown. 
an  audience  sometimes  will  in  quack'rv 
de!i_      . 
And  sweat  down  an  author  some  pounds  in  one 

,:t. 
To  return  to  our  quack — should  he.,  helpd  by 
the  weather. 

laughter  and  kind  perspiration  together; 
Should  his  nostrums  of  hip  and  of  vapours  but 

curf 
H  is  chariot  be  well  can  deserve,  I  assure  ve  : 
'  1  ifl  ecsy  to  set  up  a  thariot  in  town, 

•  chariot  laid  down. 
He  petitions  by  me,  both  as  doctor  and  lo\er. 
Thai  you'll  not  stop  his  wheels,  or  his  chariot 

tip  over. 
I  ix  him   well,  I   beseech  you;  the  worst  on't 

would  be, 
Should  you  overturn  him,  you  may  overset  me. 


§  7<5,     Epilogue  to  tke  fiueflist;  5  773.     Spo- 
ft n  Iif  Miss  Barsanti. 

So,  men  of  valour!  you  dislike  our  play  : 
Nothing  against  it  do  the  !. 
To  own  they're  pleas'd  the  critics  evei  loath, 
Mutter,   "  A  I)uelii*t,  with  scarce  an  oath! 
Tis  like  hi?  hat  that  was  wkboul  a  feather; 
Dpelsand  damme-  always  go  together." 
Old  sinners,  loving  the  licentious  joke, 
May  think  there  wants  too,  here  and  there,  a 

stroke; 
Round  oaths  and  double  meanings  strew*d  be- 

VY  ith  them  the  -  the  comic  scene, 

And  yet  the  geh'ral  is  so  ui<  ., 

-  a  kind  of  vice: 
From   the  t  eth  outwards  chaste,  their  hands 

be  for 
Liken  .'•■-.  a  re  all  decorum. 

their  thoughts,  so  delicate  their 
hearing, 
They  think  the  very  stage  should  fine  for  swear- 

Our  author  therefore  scrupled  U 
Your  vulgar  Dan. me,  sir!    and  i >;i- r 

.  when  by  chance  a  naughty  joke  came  pat 
in, 
lie  wrapt  ! .   ;:n. 

Wto     I  .  anburgh,  V.  ,,';ote 


Book  IV. 

"  The  stage  so  loosely  did  Asttea  tread. 

■irly  put  all  characters  to  bed.'' 
'1  hough  now  no  bard  would  venture  to  deposit 
A  macaroni  ui  a  lady's  closet ; 
Lest  the  frail  fair-one  he  be  thought  to  ruin, 
'■  W  lulv  moon  and  stars  alone1'  see  what  they're 

doing, 
In  the  old  plays,  gallants  take  no  denial, 
Bui  pr.i  ihe  struggling  actress  to  the  trial. 
Bless  me!   I  shudder  even  now  to  think. 
How  oear  myself  may.  come  to  danger 'shrink! 
In  modern  plays  more  safe  the  female  station  ' 
Secure  as  our  sad  solemn  situation! 
No  rakish  forward  spark  dares  now  be  rude. 
The  Comic  Muse  herself's  grown  quite  a  pr'ude! 
No  wonder,  then,  if  in  so  pure  an  age 
No  Congreves  write  for  as  demure  a  stage ! 


§  77-  Prologue  to  The  School  for  Bakes;  1774 
Spol.en  ty  Mr.  Ki>/g.         Garrick. 


The  scribbling  sentry  ever  frank  and  free, 
To  sweep  the  stage  with  prologues,  fix  on  me. 
A  female  representative  I  come, 
And  with  a  prologue,  which  I  call  a  broom, 
To  sweep  the  critic  cobwebs  from  the  room'. 
(  ritiqa,  like  spiders,  into  corners  creep, 
And  at  new  plays  their  bloody  revels  keen: 
With  some  small  venom  close  in  ambush  lie, 
Ready  to  seize  the  poor  dramatic  fly  : 
The  weak  and  heedless  soon  become  their  prey, 
But  the  strong  blue-bottle  will  force  its  way, 
(/lean  well  its  wings,  and  hum  another  day!  ' 
Unknown  to  nature's  laws,  we've  here  one  evil- 
For  flies,  turn'd  spiders,  play  the  very  devil ! 
Fearing  some  danger,  I  will' lay  before  ye 
A  short,  true,  recent,  tragi-comic  story" 
As  late  I  saunter  d  in  the  Park  for  ai'r, 
As  free  from  thought  as  any  coxcomb  there, 
1  we  sparks  came  up;  one  whisper'd  in  mv  ear 

He  was  a  critic;  then  ask'd  me,  with  a  sne"er ' 

Kfiag,   staring with  a  swaggering 

swing, 
"  You've  writ  a  farce?"—"  Yes,  Sir,  a  foolish 

thing:" 
"  Damn'd  foolish — You'd  better  mind  your  act- 
ing, King. 
'  f^  tc'-"'.t"  (""- — *  vpeak  it  for  your  sake, 
That  this  same  farce  will  wove — your  wit's  last 
Stake—  J 

I  scribble  for  amusem*  nt,  boast  no  pow'rs." — 
"  \\  rit-  for  your  own  amusement,  not  for  ours." 
Thus  he  went  on;  and  with  his  pleasant  talk- 
ing, 
I  lost  the  appetite  I  got  with  walking. 
He  laugh'd— 1  bow'd-— but  ere  I  could  retreat, 

peat : 
"  Pray,  Sir, — this  School   I  —the  wo- 
man s  plan 

}^h'  '■  it  us?"—"  Next  Saturday. 

you'll  both  be  kind  to  her,  at  least." 
"A  -  ribbling  woman  is  a  dreadful  beast! 
ily,  all  the  female  wit  — 
1  11  damn  bei  •  i  :y—  to  throw  her  into  1 

Had 
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Had  I  mv  will,  those  slattern  sluttish  dames— 
They  all  should  see  the  bottom  of  the  Thames. 

If  you  arc  here,  good  Sirs  tQ  breed  a  not, 

[Looking  about  the  Itousr. 
Don't  show  your  spite;  for  if  you  are  not  quiet, 
Tis  ten  to  one— I  speak  it  for  your  sake. 
This  School  for  Rakes  will  prove  your  \\  it  ■  last 

Stake:  „  .    . 

As  you  [To  the  Pit]  save  roc  from  their  tyran- 
nic will, 
You  will  not  let  them  use  a  woman  ill. 
Protect  her  and  her  brat— the  truly  brave 
Women  and  children  will  for  ever  save. 


$  78      Prologue  to  the  Julilce;  \1%-     Spoken 

bv  Mr.  King  in  the  Character  of  a  Waiter. 

J  Garrick. 

From  London,  your  honors,  to  Stratford  I'm 
come 
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come  .  .1 

I'm  a  waiter,  your  honors;  you  know  bustling 

Tom ;  . 

Who,  proud  of  your  orders,  and  bowing  belore 

Till  supper  is  ready,  I'll  tell  ye  a  story. 
Twixt  Hounslow  and  Colnbrook,  two  ho 
of  fame,  . 

Well  known  on  that  road,  the  two  Magpyes  by 

name  : 
The  one  of  long  standing  the  other  a  new  one  ; 
This  boasts   it's  the  old  one,  and  that  us  the 

true  one. 
Sure  we,  the  old  Magpve,  as  well  as  the  younger, 
May  boast  that  our  liquor  is  clearer  and  stronger. 
Of  brafiRJDg  and  puffing  you  make  but  a  jest; 
You  taste  of  us  both  and  will  stick  to  the  best. 
A   race   we   have   had   for   your    pastime    and 

laughter; 
Young  Mag  started  first,  with  old  Mag  hopping 

after.  . 

Tis  said  the  old  house  hath  possess  d  a  receipt 
To  make  a  choice  mixture  of  sour,  strong,  and 

sweet;  •  , 

A  Jubilee  punch,  which,  right  skilfully  made, 
Insur-d  the  old  Magpye  a  good  running  trade: 
But  think  you  we  mean  to  monopolize?— A o, 

We  are  like  brother  Ashley,  pro  publico  bono. 
Each  Magpye,  your  honours,  will  pick  at  his 

brother, 
And  their  natures  were  always  to  crib  trom  each 

other.  ,      . 

Young  landlords  and  old  ones  are  taught  by 

their  calling  . 

To  lauah  at  engrossing-- but  practise  forestalling 
Our  landlords  are  game-cocks,  and  fair  play  but 

grant  "em,  ...       , 

I'll  warrant  you  pastime  from  each  little  ban- 

Let's  return  to   the  punch— I  hope  from  my 

That  now  the  old  Magpye  may  sell  you  a  bowl. 
We  have  all  sorts  and  sizes,  a  quick  trade  to 

drive, 
As  one  shilling,  two  shilling,  three  shilling, 

five: 


In  this  town  of  Stratford  we'll  have  each  ingre- 
dient, 

Beside  a  kind  welcome  from  me,  your  obedient. 

I'll  now  squeeze  mv  fruit,  pnl  sugarand  rum  in, 

And  be  back  in  a  moment  {Bell  rwf»]  A  com- 
ing, a  coming,  a  coining! 


§  -q       Prologue  to  the  Christmas  Talc;  1774. 
*    '  Garrick. 

Music  ploys,  and  enter  sewol  person?  with  clif- 
fen 

Enter  Mr.  Palmer  in  ti.<  Character  of  Chnd- 
mas. 

Q0  on — prepare  my  bounty  for  my  friends, 
And  see  that  Mirth,  with  all  her  caw,  attends. 

To  the  Audit  r    , 
Behold  a  personage,  well  known  to  fame, 

Once  lov'd  and  honor's1 Christmas  is    my 

name ! 
My  officers  of  state  my  taste  display  ; 
Cooks,  scullions,  pastry-cooks,  prepare  my  way; 
Holly  and  ivy  round  me  honors  spread, 
And  my  retinue  show — I'm  not  ill-fid  ; 
Mined"  pics,  by  way  of  belt,  my  breast  divide, 
And  a  large  carving-knife  adorns  my  side, 
'Tis  no  fop's  weapon,  't  will  be  often  drawn: 
This  turban  for  my  head— is  cellar'd  brawn. 
Though  old,  and"  white  my  locks,  my  cheeks 

are  cherry ; 
Warm'd  by  good  fires,  good  cheer,  1  m  always 

merry, 
With  earrol,  fiddle,  dance,  and  pleasant  tile, 
Jest,   gibe,  prank,  gambol,  mummery,  and  ale, 
I  English  hearts  rejoic'cl  in  days  of  yore; 
For  new  strange  modes,  imported  by  the  score. 
You  will  not  sure  turn  Christmas  out  of  door! 
Suppose  yourselves  well  seated  by  a  fire, 
(Stuck  close,  you  seem  more  warm  than  you 

desire)  , 

Old  Father  Christmas,  now  in  all  his  glory, 
Bess  with  kind  hearts  you'll  listen  to  his  story: 
Clear  well  your   thoughts   from    politics    and 

spleen, 
Hear  my  tale  out,  see  all  that's  to  be  seen, 
Take  care,  my  children,  that  you  well  behave: 
I  You  Sir,  in  blue,  red  cape,  not  quite  so  grave : 
That  critic  there  in  black— so  stern  and  thin, 

Before  you  frown,  pray  let  the  tele  begin 

You  in' the  crimson  capuchin,  I  tear  you ; 
Why,  madam,  at  this  time  so  cross  appear  you  ? 
Excuse  me,  pray— 1  did  not  see  your  husband 

near  vou. 
Don't  think;  fair  ladies,  I  expect  that  you 
I  Should  hear  my  tale— you've  something  else  to 


do; 

Nor  will  our  beaux  old  English  fare  encourage; 
No  foreign  taste  could  e'er  digest  plum  porridge. 
1  have  no  sauce  to  quicken  lifeless  sinners; 
Mv  mod  is  meant  for  honest  hearty  grmners. 
For  you  your  spirits  with  good  stomachs  bring, 
O  make  the  neiahb 'ring  roof  with  rapture  ring: 
Open  your  mouths,  pray,  swallow  every  thing. 
Critics,  beware  how  you  our  pranks  despise; 
Hear  well  my  tale,  or  you  shan't  touch  my  pies; 
The  proverb  "change— Be  merry  but  not  wise. 

3T4  §80* 
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Maid  of  ike  Oaks;  1774. 
.    I .    Mr.    King  in  the   Character   of 

Garrick. 
Uklikb  to  ancient  Fame,  all  eyes,  tongues, 

-. 
modern  Fame,  arm'd  cap-a-pie,  appears, 
In  ledgers,  chronicles,  gazettes,  lit!  gazetteers! 

.  v.      _•  are  fine  election  speeches 
And  puffs  of  candidates  supply  my  breeches. 
My  cap  is  satire,  criticism,  wit — 
is  there  a  head  that  wants  it  in  the  pit? 

[Offering  it. 
e  and  trumpet  me  adorn  ; 
I  wear  a  jacket,  and  I  wind  a  horn. 

_.  _nd  pastora',  for  five  months  past, 
Pu.i'd  wel!  by  me,  have  been  the  general  taste. 
Now  Marybone  shines  forth  to  gaping  crowds; 
Now  Highgate  glitters  from  h^r  hill  ot  clouds; 
St.    George's  Ficl-is,   with   taste  and    fashion 

stru  k, 
Display  Arcadia  at  the  Dog  and  Duck  : 
And  Ururv  Misses  here,  "  in  tawdry  pride, 
Are  there  Pastoras  by  the  fountain  side." 
To  frowsy  bow'r3  they  reel  through  midnight 

damps, 
With  Fauns  half  drunk,  and  Dryads  breaking 

lair. 
Both  far  and  near  did  this  new  whimsy  run, 
1  '•),  at  Islington. 

the  public  bound  to  cater, 
Our  manager  must  have  \xafite  champefre. 
•  is  the  weather? — Pretty  clear  and  bright. 
[Looking  about. 
":m's  the  devil  on  champetre  night! 
t  should  fall  to  spoil  the  author's  scenes, 
I'll  catch  this  gleam,  to  tell  you  what  he  means : 
He  means  a  show  as  brilliant  as  at  (.'ox's, 
I       .     for  the  pit,  and  may  be  at  the  boxes ; 

'■horus,  frolic,  dance,  and  rural  play, 
The  merrv-making  of  a  wedding  day. 
Vv  nose  is  the  piece? — 'Tis  ail  surmise,  sugces- 
tion —  [tion. 

\- \  his,  cr  hers,  or  yours,  Sir  ?  That's  the  ques- 
The  parent,  bashful,  whimsical,  or  poor, 
Left  it  a  puling  infant  at  the  door; 
Twas  laid  on  flow'rs,  and  wrapp'd  in  fancied 

cloa'r::, 
And  on   the  breast  was  written — Maid  o  the 

Oaks. 
'I  he  actors  crowded  round — the  c^irh  carcss'd  it : 
Loid!  the  sweet  pretty  babe! — they  prais'd  and 

bless'd  it ; 
T.e  master   peep'd,   smil'd,   took    it  in,    and 
dress'd  it. 
te'er  its  birth,  protect  it  from  the  curse 
I  lother'd  by  a  parish  nurse: 

vu  're  kind,  rear  it — if  you  re  curious,  praise 

it  : 

And  ten  to  one  but  vanity  betrays  it. 


:.  81.     Occasional  Pro/ague,  upon  Mr.  Lacy's 
Jirct  Appearance  in  the  Character  of  Alexan- 
der. Garrick. 
In-  Macedon  vhen  Alexander  reign'd, 
r>ry  was  gain  d ; 


The  Greek  Gazettes  (for  they  had  papers  there), 
Published  a  thousand  fibs — as  thev  do  here, 
From  thein  one  Curtius  wrote  of  Philip's  son, 
How  he  did  things — which  never  could  bedone  ! 
I  nlike  h:s  copy,  who  will  soon  appear, 
His  mighty  soul  ne'er  knew  the  smallest  fear: 
lho'  laurel-crown'd  our  pale  young  monarch 

comes 
Trembling  amidst  his   triumphs,    shouts,  and 

drums; 
W  ould  give  up  all  his  vict'ries,  false  or  true, 
To  gain  one  greater  conquest — that  of  you. 
"Lord!"    cries  a  buxom    widow,    loud    and 

sirong, 
He's  quite  a  hoy !   to  play  that  part  is  wrong." 
"  -Madam,  he's  six  feet  high,  and  cannot  be  too 

young." 
;<  He  looks  so  modest,  hardly  speaks  a  word  : 
Can  he  with  proper  spirit  draw  his  sword?     [is, 
A  tare  so  smooth  where  neither  rage  nor  pride 
Fits  not  the  hero." — Fronti  nulla  jides. — 
In   English  thus:    Trust  not  to  looks,  they'll 

cheat  us  : 
Bounc'd  not  Sir  Swagger  lately,  as  he'd  beat  us? 
And  was  not  he,  with  all  his  frowns  and  airs, 
By  one  who  seem'd  all  meekness,  kick'd  down 

stairs, 
Miss  B — ,  all  delicacy,  nerve,  and  fear, 
Elop'd  last  week  with  a  horse  grenadier! 
And  our  advent' rer,  though  so  mild  and  civil, 
If  you  once  rouse  him,  plays  the  very  devil! 
"Indeed!"    cries  madam,    "Sir,    I'm   much 

your  debtor; 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  voung  man  bet- 
ter." 
Twice  our  young  hero,  who  for  glory  tow'rs, 
In    fields   less   dang'rous    tried    his    unknown 

pow'rs, 
Like  a  young  swimmer,  whom  his  fears  com- 
mand, 
In  shallow  streams  first  ventur'd  from  the  land, 
Till,  bolder  grown,  the  rougher  wave  he  stems, 
Plunges  from  giddy  heights  into  the  Thames. 
E'en  now  he  starts  to  hear  the  torrent  roar, 
While  his  pale  fates  stand  frighted  on  theshorei 
Soon  will  he  leap  the  precipice — Your  nod 
Sinks  him,  or  lifts  him  to  a  demi-god. 


§  82.  Prologue  f-polcn  by  Mr.  Yates,  on  open- 
ing a  new  Theatre,  built  for  him  by  the  In- 
habitants of  Birmingham.  fcooTE. 

From  fiddling,  fretting,  monsieur, and  signor, 
And  all  the  dangers  of  the  Italian  shore; 
From  "-jueakingmonarchs  and  chromaticqueens, 
And  Metastases  mix'd  and  mangled  scenes, 
Where   Fashion,  and  not  Feeling,    bears   the 

i  way, 
Whilst  Sense  and  Nature  coyly  keep  away, 
I  come. — All  hail  the  consecrated  earth,* 
Whose  bounteous  bosom  gave  our  Shak.-pcare 

birth ! 
Gave  that  great  master  of  the  sarnie  art 
To  feed  the  fancy,  and  correct  the  heart ; 

*  Shakspeare  was  born  in  Warwickshire. 
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To  check  th'  unruly  passions'  wild  career, 
And  draw  from  Pity's  eye  the  tender  tear ; 
Of*  Folly's  sons  t'  explore  the  ample  train, 
The  sot,  the  i'op,  the  vicious,  and  the  vain; 
Hypocrisj  to  drag  from  her  disguise, 
And  Affectation  hunt  through  all  her  lies: 
Such  was  your  hard.     Who  then  can  deem  the 

stage, 
The  worthless  fav'rite  of  an  idle  age? 
Or  judge  that  pleasure,  with  instruction  join'd, 
Can  soil  the  manners,  or  corrupt  the  mind? 
Far  other  thoughts  your  generous  breasts  inspire, 
Touch'd  with  "a  spark  of  true  Promethian  lire: 
Sure  that  the  Arts  with  Commerce  came  toearth, 
That  the  same  parents  gave  those  sisters  birth, 
Cold  creeping  Prejudice  you  dar'd  despise, 
And  hade  this  temple  to  the  muses  rise. 
O  that  my  tongue  could  utter  all  I  feel! 
Or  that  my  powers  were  equal  to  my  zeal ! 
Placed  by'your  favor,  not  by  right  divine, 
Th'  unworthy  high  priest  of  the  sacred  nine, 
No  tainted  incense  should  pollute  their  shrine, 
Nor  aught  be  offer'd  to  the  public  view, 
But  what  was  worthy  them — and  worthy  you. 


§83.  Prologue  to  Bon  Ton;   177>-    Colman. 

Fashion  in  ev'ry  thing  bears  sovereign  sway, 
And  words  and  periwigs  have  both  their  day; 
Each  have  their  purlieus  too,  are  modish  each, 
In  stated  districts,  wigs  as  well  as  speech. 
The  Tvburti  scratch,  thick  club,  and  Temple  tie ; 
The  parson's  feather-top,  frizz'd  broad  and  high ; 
The  coachman's  cauliflower,  built  tiers  on  tiers; 
Differ  not  more  from  bags  and  brigadiers, 
Than  great  St.  George's  or  St.  James's  styles 
"From  the  broad  dialect  of  Broad  St.  Giles. 
What  is  Bon  Ton? — "O,  damme!"  cries  a  buck, 
Half  drunk — "  ask  me,  my  dear,  and  you're  in 

luck : 
Bon  Ton's  to  swear,  break  windows,  beat  the 

watch, 
Pick  up  a  wench,  drink  healths,  and  roar  a  catch. 
Keep  it  up!  keep  it  up!  damme,  take  your  swing! 
Bon  Ton  i3  life,  my  boy;  Bon  Ton's  the  thing .'" 
"Ah!  I  loves  life,  and  all  the  joys  it  yields," 
Says  Madame  Fussock,  warm  from  Spitalfields, 
"  Bon  Ton's    the  space  'twixt    Saturday  and 

Monday, 
And  riding  in  a  one-horse  chair  o'  Sunday! 
'Tis  drinking  tea,  on  summer  afternoons, 
At  Bagnigge  Wells,  with  china  and  gill  spoons! 
Tis  laving  by  our  stuffs,  red  cloaks,  and  pattens, 
To  dance  cowtillions  all  in  silks  and  satins!" 
"Vulgar!"  cries  Miss — "Observe,    in  higher 

life, 
The  feather'd  spinster,  and  thvice-feather'd  wife : 
The  Club's  Bon  Ton.  Bon  Ton's  a  constant  trade 
Of  rout,jf«*iKO,  ball,  and  masquerade  ! 
'Tis  plays  and   puppet-shows— Tis   something 

new; 
'Tis  losing  thousands  every  night  at  lu .' 
Nature  it  thwarts,  and  contradicts  all  reason, 
"lis  stiff  French  stays,  and  fruit  when  out  of 

season ! 


A  rose,  when  half-a-guinea  is  the  price; 
A  set  of  bays  scarce  bigger  than  six  mice: 
To  visit  friends — vou  never  wish  to  see; 
Marriage  'twixt  those  who  never  can  agree. 
Old    dowagers,  dress'd,    painted,    patch'd   and 

curld — 
This  is  Bon  Ton,  and  this  we  call  the  world. .'" 
"True,"  says  my  lord,  "  and  thou,  my  only  son, 
Whate'er  your  faults,  ne'er  sin  against  Bon  Ton ! 
Who  toils  for  learning  at  a  public  school, 
And  digs  for  Greek  and  Latin,  is  a  fool. 
French,  French,  my  boy,  'a  the  thing!  jasez  ! 

prate,  chatter ! 
Trim  be  the  mode,  whipt-syllabub  the  matter! 
Walk  like  a  Frenchman;   for,  on  English  pegs 
Moves  native  awkwardness  with  two  left  legs. 
Of  courtly  friendship  form  a  treacherous  league, 
Seduce  men's  daughters,  with  their  wives  in- 
trigue; 
In  sightly  semicircles  round  your  nails 
Keep  your  teeth  clean — and  grin,  if  small-talk 

fails : 
But  never  laugh,  whatever  jest  prevails: 
Nothing  but  nonsense  e'er  gave  laughter  birth, 
That  vulgar  way  the  vulgar  show  their  mirth. 
Laughter's  a  rude  convulsion,  sense  that  justles, 
Disturbs  the  cockles,  and  distorts  the  muscles. 
Hearts  may  be  black,  but  all  should  wear  clean 

faces ; 
The  graces,  boy!   The  graces,  graces,  graces!" 
Such  is  Bon  Ton !  and  walk  this  city  through. 
In  building,  scribbling,  fighting,  and  virtu, 
And  various  other  shapes,  'twill  raise  to  view : 
To-night  our  Bayes,  with  bold  but  careless  tints, 
Hits  off  a  sketch  or  two,  like  Darly's  prints. 
Should  connoisseurs  allow  his  rough  draughts 

strike  'em, 
Twill  be  Bon  Ton  to  see  'em,  and  to  like  'em. 


§  84.  Prologue  to  the  Rivals;  1775.  SheridajT 

Enter  Sergeant  at  Law,  and  Attorney  follow- 
ing and  giving  a  Paper. 

Serj.  What's  here? — a  vile  cramp  hand!   I 
cannot  see 
Without  my  spectacles.    Att.  He  means  his  fee. 
Nay,  Mr.  Serjeantj  good  sir,  try  again. 

[Gives  Money. 
Serj.  The  scrawl  improves — \jnore.~\  O  come, 
'tis  pretty  plain. 
Hey!  how's  this? — Dibble! — sure  it  cannot  be! 
A  poet's  brief!  a  poet — and  a  fee! 

Alt.  Yea,  sir!  though  you  without  reward, 
I  know, 
Would  gladly  plead  the  muses'  cause — Serj.  So, 
so! 
Att.  And  if  the  fee  offends,  your  wrath  should 
fall 
On  me — Serj.  Dear  Dibble,  no  offence  at  all. 
Att.  Some  sons  of  Phoebus  in  the  Court9  we 

meet — 
Serj.  And  fifty  sons  of  Phoebus  in  the  Fleet ! 
Att.  Nor  pleads  he  worse,  who,  with  a  decent 
sprig  _ 

Of  bays  adorns  his  legal  waste  of  wig. 

Sei  '■ 
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Serj.  Full-hottooVd  heroes  thus  on  signs  un- 
furl 

t  hurcl  in  a  grove  of  curl ! 
Yet  tell  your  client,  that,  in  ad\  erse  dsvs, 
This  ru  is  wanner  than  a  bush  of  bu\ 3. 

./".  ]  k>  you  then,  sir,  my  client*?  place  supply, 
Premise  of  robe,  and  prodigal  of  tyq — 
Do  you,  v.-ith  ,ii!  those  ohuhiag  powers  of  face, 
And  wonted  bashful  I  race, 

Rise  in  the  court,  and  nourish  on  tht  case. 

[Exit. 

St-rj.  For  practice  then  suppose — this  brief 
will  show  it — 
Me,  Serjeant  Woodward — counsel  for  the  poet. 
Us'd  to  tne  ground — I  know  'tis  hard  to  deal 
With  this  dread  Court,  from  whence  there's  no 

M*j 
No  f-ickir. g  here  to  blunt  the  edge  of  law, 
Or  damn'd  in  equity — esc  ipe  by  flaut\ 
But  judgement  given— your  send  nee   must   re- 
main; 
No  terii  of  error  lies — to  Dncry-laneJ 

\  et  when  so  kind  you  seem,  'tis  past  dispute 
We  -_-cir,  some  favor,  if  not  costs  qftuit. 
?.        isen  is  here!    I  see  no  hoarded  furv  ; 
1  think  I  never  far'd  a  milder  jury! 
Sad  else  our  plight! — where  frowns  are  trans- 
portation, 
A  hiss  the  gallows — and  a  groan  damnation  ! 
But  such  the  public  candor,  without  f.-ar 
My  client  wave;  all  right  of  challenge  here. 
No  new.-.man  from  our  session  is  dismiss'd, 
Nor  wit,  nor  critic,  ire  scratch  oft"  the  list; 
His  faults  can  never  hurt  another's  eaae, 
His  crime  at  worst — a  lad  attempt  to  please: 
Thus,  all  respecting  he  appeals  to  all, 
And  by  the  general  voice  will  stand  or  fall. 


§85.   Epilogue  to  the  some ;   177").  Sheridan. 

Ladies,  for you — I  heard  our  poet ~. 
He'd  try  to  coax  some  moral  from  his  play; 
"  One  moral's  plain,''  cried  I,  "  without  more 

fuss; 
Man's  social  happiness  all  rests  on  us ; 
Through  all  the  drama,  whether  damn'd  or  not, 
Lok  guds  the   rene,  and  women  guide  the  plot. 
From  ev'iy  rank  obedience  is  our  due  • 
D'ye  doubt  ? — the  world's  groat  stage  shall  prove 

it  true." 
The  cit,  well  skill'd  to  'him  domestic  sfrife, 
Will  sop  abroad;   but  first — he'll  a-',:  his  U 
John  Trot,  his  friend,  for  once  will  do  the 
But  then — he'll  just  :>.rp  hnrtot  to  tell  his  'lame. 

The  ,  at  noon  r<  solves  to  rule, 

And  half  the  day — Zounds!  Madam  is  a  fool! 
C'onvine'd  at  night,  the  vanquish' d  victor  says, 
Aii,  Kai'  .  n  have  surh  coaxing  way* ! 

The jo/lii  toper  chides  '■ioh  tardy  blade, 
Till  reeling  Bacchus  rails  on  love 'for  aid  : 
Then  with  each  toast  he  sees  fair  bumpers  swim, 
And  kisses  Chloe  on  the  sparkling  brim! 

Nay,  1  have  heard  that  statesmen,  great  and 
wise, 
WflJ  sometimes  counsel  with  a  lady's  evc«; 

*  Te  the  Pit.  •*•  first 


Tlie  servile  suitors  watch  her  various  face, 
She  smiles  preferment — or  she  frowns  disgrace. 
Curtsies  a  pension  here — there  nods  a  place. 

Nor,  with  less  awe,  in  scenes  of  humbler  life, 
Is  vieic'd  the  mistress,  or  is  Ik  aid  the  wife. 
I'iie  poor*  5]  peasant  of  the  poorest  soil, 
The  child  of  poverty,  and  bur  to  toil, 
Early  from  radiant  love's  impartial  light 

i  1 1  cheer  his  world  of  nigh  t ; 
Dear  spark!  that  oft,  through  winter's  chilling 

woes, 
Is  all  the  warmth  his  little  cottage  knows! 

The  waml'ring  tar — who  not  for  years  has 

DT      id 
The  widow' d  partner  of  his  day  of  rest, 
On  the  cold  deck,  far  from  her  arms  remove!, 
Still  hums  the  ditty  which  his  Susan  lov'd : 
And  while  around  the  cadence  rude  is  blown, 
The  boatswain  whistles  in  a  softer  tone. 

The  soldier,  fairly  proud  of  wounds  and  toil, 
Pants  for  the  triumph  of  his  Nancy's  smile; 
But  ere  the  battle,  should  he  list  her  cries, 
The  lover  trembles — and  the  hero  dies  ! 
That  heart,  by  war  and  honor  siccl'd  to  fear, 
Droops  on  a  sigh,  and  sickens  at  a  tear! 

But  ye  more  cautious — ye  nice-judging  few, 
Who  give  to  beauty  only  beauty's  due, 
Though  friends  to  Love — ycxiew  with  deep  re* 

§ret 
Our  conquests  marr'd,  and  triumphs  incomplete, 

Till  polish'd  wit  more  lastini,  charms  disclose, 

And  judgement    fix    the    darts    which    beauty 

throws. 

In  female  breasts  did  sense  and  merit  rule, 

The  lover's  mind  would  ask  no  other  school ; 

Sham'd  into  sense — the  scholars  of  our  eyes, 

Our  beaux  from  gallantry  would  soon  be  wise; 

Would  gladly  light,  their  homage  to  improve, 

The  lamp  of  knowledge  at  the'torch  of  love! 


§  88.  Epilogue  to  Edward  and Eleonora;   1775. 

Sheridan. 

Ye  wedded  critics,*  who  have  mark'd  our  talc, 
How  say  \ou?   does  our  plot  in  nature  fail? 
May  we  not  boast  that  many  a  modern  wife 
A\  ould  lose  her  own,  to  save  a  husband's  life? 
Would  gladly  die — O  monstrous  and  ill  bred! 
There's  not  a  husband  here  but  shakes  his  head! 

But  you,    til)   ;_ ,  ■ii'ry  friendsf — come,   what 

Your  wives  are  with  you — shake  their  noddles 
too ! 
Above  there — hey,  lads!  J  You'll  not  treat  us 
so — 
Yon  side  with  7/?? — They  grin  and  grumble  No .' 
Yet  hold — though   these  plain  folks  traduce 
their  doxies, 
Sure  we  have  Eleonuras  in  the  boxes.1 

Inhuman  beaux  ! — why  that  ill-natur'd  sneer? 
What,  then,  you  think  there's  no  such  idiot  here? 
There  are,  no  doubt,  though  rare  to  find,  I 
know, 
Who  could  lose  husbands,  yet  survive  the  biow. 
Twoycats  a  wife — view  Lesbia,  sobbing,  crying; 
Her  chair  is  waiting,  but  my  Lord  is  dying: 

Gallery.  t  t'pper  Gallery. 

Preparing 
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'uptring  for  the  worst,  she  telh  lu-r  maid 
*0  c  luntermand  her  points  and  new  brocade; 
'  For,  O!   if  I  should  lose  the  best  of  i.un, 
leaven  knows  when  I  shall  see  the  Club  again. 
o,  Lapjpet,  should  tie  die  when  I  am  out, 

'ou'll  .-end  tor  me  at  Lady  Basto's  rout: 

'he  doctor  said  he  might  hold  out  till  three, 

kit  I  In'n't  spirits  for  the  Coterie!'' 

\'ow  change  the  scene — place  madam  in  the 

ily  lord  for  comfort  at  the  Scdboir  fivre; 
lis  valet  enters — shakes  bis  meagre  bead — 

'  Chap  'an.  what   news: — Ah!  sir,  my  lady's 
dead." 

'The  dure! — 'tis  sudden,  faith — hut  four  days 
sick ! — 

Veil,  seven's  the  main — (poor  Kate!) — eleven's 
a  nick." 
But  hence  reflections  on  a  senseless  train, 

A  ho,  lost  to  teal  joy,  should  feel  no  pain; 

)doagsl  Britain's  daughters  still  can  Hymen's 
light 

{evcal  the  love  which  charm'd  your  hearts  to- 
night ; 

ihovv  beauteous  martyrs,  who  would  each  prefer, 

I'o  die  for  him,  who  long  has  liv'd  for  Aorj 

domestic  heroines  who  with  fondest  care 

_)utsmile  a  husband's  griefs,  or  claim  a  share; 

>carch  where  the  rankling  evils  most  al>ound, 
i  with  chcrub-lip  the  poison'd  wound. 
Nay,  such  bright  virtues  in  a  roval  mind, 

iVere  not  alone  10  Eoicard's  davsronfin'd; 

Jtill,  stiil  they  beam  around  Britannia's  throne, 

•\nd  grace  an  Elcvnora  of  our  own. 


f  87.  Prologue  to  lhaganTa.       Murphy. 

While,  in  these  days  of  sentiment  and  grace, 
omady  in  tears  resigns  her  place, 

\'(i,  Miiit  with  novels  full  of  maxims  crude, 

^!i?  that  was  frolic  once  now  turns  a  prude; 

To  her  great  end  the  tragic  muse  a.-pircs, 

At  Athens  horn,  and  faithful  to  her  sires. 
The  comic  si-ter  in  hysteric  fit, 

You'd  swear,  has  lost  her  memory  of  wit; 

Folly  for  her  may  now  exult  on  hi  -1 ; 

I         ter'd  by  ridicule,  no  arrows  fly; 

But.  if  yon  are  distressed  she's  sure  10  cry. 

She  that  could  ,i;g,  and  nick-name  all  heaven's 
c  v  'mvs, 

V\  ith  sorrows  not  her  own  deforms  her  features; 

W  ith  stale  reflections  keeps  a  constant  pother; 

Greece  gave  her  one  face,  and  she  makes  an- 
other— 

So  very  pious,  and  so  fidl  of  woe, 

You  wed  may  hid  her,  "  To  a  nunnery  go." 
Not  so  Melpomene;  to  nature  true, 

She  holds  her  own  great  principle  in  view. 

She,  from  the  first,  when  men  her  pow'r  con- 
feas'd, 

VI rhen  grief  and  terror  seiz'd  the  tortur'd  breast, 

She  made,  to  strike  her  moral  to  the  mind, 

The  stage  the  great  tribunal  of  mankind. 

Hither  the  worthies  of  each  clime  she  draws, 

Who  founded  states,  or  rescued  dying  laws ; 

w  ho,  in  base  times,  a  life  of  glory  led, 

And  for  their  country  who  have  toii'd  or  bled, 


Hither  they  come — again  they  breathe,  they  live-, 
And  virtue's  meed  through  every  age  receive. 

Hither  the  murd'rer  ernes,  with  ghastly  mien, 
And  the  fiend  conscience  hunts  him  o'er  the 

scene. 
None  arc  exempted;  all  must  re-appear, 
And  even  kings  attmd  forjudgernenl  here; 
Here  find  the  day,  when  they  their  pow'r  abuse, 
Is  a  scene  furnish'd  to  the  tragic  muse. 

Such  is  her  art;  weaken'd  perhaps  u  length, 
And,  while  she  aims  at  beauty,  Losing  strength. 
Oh!   when,  resuming  all  her  native  r.' 
Shall  her  true  energy  alarm  the  si 

This  night  a  bard  our  hopes  may  rise  toohigh — 
Tis  yours  to  judge,  'tis  yours  the" cause  to  tr\ ) — 
This  night  a  bard,  as  yet  unknown  to  fame, 
Once  more,  we  hope,  will  rouse  a  genuine  flame. 
His  no  French  play — tame,  polish'd,  dull  by  rule: 
V  igorous  he  comes,  and  warm  from  Shakspeare's 

school. 
Inspir'd  by  him,  he  shows  in  glaring  light 
A  nation  struggling  with  tyrannic  Blight; 
Oppression  rushing  on  with  giant  strides; 
A  deep  conspiracy,  which  virtue  guides; 
Heroes,  for  freedom  who  dare  sirike  the  blow, 
A  tablature  of  honor,  guilt,  and  woe. 
It  on  his  canvas  nature's  colors  shine, 
You'll  praise  the  baud  that  trae'd  the  just  design. 


§  SS.  Epilogue  ly  Mr.  GuiTicli,  on  quitting  the 
Stage,  June,  177(5. 

A  veteran  see!  whose  last  act  on  the  stage 
Entreats  your  smiles  for  sickness  and  for  age, 
Their  cause  I  plead — plead  it  in  heart  and  mind  ; 
A  fellow-feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind : 
Might  we  but  hope  your  zeal  would  not  be  less, 
^  hen  I  am  gone,  to  patronize  distress, 
That  hope  obtain  d  the  wi.di'd-for  end  secures, 
To  soothe  theircares  who  oft  have  liuhtcn'dyours. 
Shall  the  great  heroes  of  celestial  line, 
Who  drank  full  bowlsof  Greek  and  Roman  wine, 
Ca?sar  and  Brutus,  Agamemnon,  Hector, 
Nay,  Jove  himself,  who  here  has  epiaff'd  his 

Rectar ! 
Shall    they   who    govern    fortune,    cringe    and 

court  her, 
Thirst  in  their  age,  and  call  in  vain  for  porter: 
Like  Belisarius  tax  the  pitying  street 
With  date  ololum  to  all  they  meet? 
Sha'n't  I,  who  oft  have  drench' d  my  hands  in 

,  §ore; 
Stabbd  many,  poi-on  d  some,  beheaded  more; 

W  ho  numbers  slew  in  battle  on  this  plain — 

Sha'n't  1,  the  slayer,  try  to  feed  the  slain? 

Brother  to  all,  with  ctjual  love  I  view 

The  men  who  slew  me,  and  the  men  I  slew : 

I  must,  I  will  this  happy  project  seize, 

That  those  too  old  to  die  mav  live  with  ease. 

Suppose  the  babes  I  smother' d  in  the  Tow'r, 

By  chance,  or  sickness,  lose  their  acting-pow'r, 

Shall   they,   once   princes,   worse  than  all   be 

serv'd — 
In  childhood  murdefd,  and,  when  murder'd 

starv'd  ? 
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os  half  rayish'd  for  your  recreation, 
should  never  want  some  consolation. 
Can  I, young  Hamlet  once,  to  nature  lost, 
Behold,  O  horrible  !   niv  father's  ghost, 
"W  ith  grisly  beard,  pale  cheek,  stalk  up  and  down, 
And  he,  the  royal  Dane,  want  half  a  crown? 
Forbid  it,  ladies!  gentlemen-,  forbid  it! 
Give  joy  to  age,  and  let  "cm  say — you  did  it. 
To  you,  ye  gods!  *   I  make  mv  last  appeal; 
You  have  a  right  to  judge,  as  well  as  feel ; 
M  ill  your  high  wisdoms  to  our  scheme  incline, 
That,  kings,  queens,  heroes,  gods,  and  ghosts 

may  dine? 
Olympus  shakes! — that  omen  all  secures; 
yiay  every  joy  you  give  be  tenfold  yours ! 


§  89.  Prologue  to  the  Capuchin;   1776.    Spoken 
by  Mr.  Foote.  Colmax. 

Critic?,  whene'er  I  write,  in  ev'ry  scene 
Discover  meanings  that  I  never  mean ; 
Whatever  character  I  bring  to  view, 
I  am  the  father  of  the  child,  'tis  true, 
But  ev'ry  babe  his  christ'ning  owes  to  vou. 
"  The  comic  poet?  eye,  with  humorous  air 
Glancing   from  Wading-street   to   Grosvcnor- 

square, 
He  bodies  forth  a  light  ideal  train, 
And  turns  to  shape  the  phantoms  of  his  brain  : 
Meanwhile  your  fancy  takes  more  partial  aim, 
And  gives  to  airv  nothing  place  and  name.'* 

A  limner  once,  in  want  of  work,  went  down 
To  try  his  fortune  in  a  country  town  : 
The  waggon  loaded  with  his  goods,  convey'd 
To  the  same  spot  his  whole  dead  stock  in  trade, 
Originals  and  copies — readv  made. 
To  the  new  painter  all  the  country  came  ; 
Lord,  lady,  doctor,  lawyer,  squire  and  dame, 
The  humble  curate,  and  the  curate's  wife, 
All  ask  a  likeness — taken  from  the  life. 
Behold  the  canvass  on  the  easel  stand ! 
A  pallet  graced  his  thumb,  and  brushes  fill'd 

his  hand: 
But,  ah  !  the  painter's  skill  they  little  knew, 
Nor  by  what  curious  rules  of  art  he  drew. 
The  waggon-load  unpack'd,  his  ancient  store 
Furnisnd  for  each  a  face  drawn  long  before, 
God,  dame,  or  hero,  of  the  days  of  yore. 
The  C'xsars,  with  a  little  alteration, 
Were  turn'd  into  the  mayor  and  corporation: 
To  represent  the  rector  and  the  dean, 
He  added  wigs  and  bands  to  Prince  Eugene: 
The  ladies  blooming  all,  dertv'd  their  faces 
From  Charles  the  Second's  beauties,  and  the 

Graces. 
Thus  done,  and  circled  in  a  splendid  frame, 
His  works  adorn'd  each  room,  and  spread  his 

fame; 
The  countrymen  of  ta<-te  admire  and  stare, 
'  My  lady's  leer!  Sir  John's  majestic  air! 
Mis;  Dimple's  languish  too! — extremely  like! 
And  in  the  style  and  manner  of  Vandyke! 
'  :;■■•.  limner's  pictures  always  strike!" 


Old, young;  fat, lean;  dark,  fair;  or  big  or  little, 
•'  Tlie  very  manor  woman  to  a  tittle!" 
Foote  and  thi-  limner  in  some  points  agree, 
And  thus,  good  sirs,  vou  often  deal  by  me. 
When,  by  the  royal  licence  and  protection, 
I  -how  my  small  academy's  collection, 
The  connoisseur  takes  out  his  glass  to  pry 
Into  each  picture  with  a  curious  eve  ; 
Turns  topsy-turvy  my  whole  composition, 
And  makes  mere  portraits  all  my  exhibition. 
But  still  the  copy's  so  exact,  you  say ; 
Alas  !  the  same  thing  happens  ev'ry  day  ! 
How  many  a  modish  well  dress'd  fop  you  nT?et, 
Exactly  suits  his  shape  in  Monmouth-street; 
In  Yorkshire  warehouses  and  Cran bourn-alley, 
'Tis  wonderful  how  shoes  and  feet  will  tally  ! 
As  honest  Crispin  understands  his  trade, 
On  the  true  human  scale  his  lasts  are  made, 
The  measure  of  each  sex  and  age  to  hit, 
And  ev'ry  shoe,  as  if  bespoke,  will  fit. 
My  warehouse  thus,  for  nature's  walks  supplies 
Shoes  for  all  ranks,  and  lasts  of  ev'ry  size. 
Sit  still,  and  try  them,  Sirs,  1  long  to  please  ye— 
How  well  they  fit!   I  hope  you  find  them  easy: 
If  the  shoe  pinches,  swear  you  cannot  bear  it : 
But  if  well-made — I  wish  you  health  to  wear  it. 


§  QO.  Prologue  to  the  Contract ;  1776.  Writ- 
ten and  intended  to  have  been  spoken  by  Mr. 
Foote. 

The  Contract  is  it  call'd? — I  cannot  say 
I  much  admire  the  title  of  his  play: 
Contracts,  they  tell  me,  have  been  fraught  with 

evil, 
Since   Faustus   sign'd   his   contract  with— the 

Devil. 
Yet,  spite  of  Satan,  all  men  wish  to  make  'em, 
Tho'  nineteen  out  of  twenty  love  to  break  'em. 
Butchers  and  meal-men,  brewers,  agents,  factors, 
Pimps,  poets  placemen,  managers  and  actors, 
Bawds,  bankrupts,  booksellers,  are  all  contrac- 
tors; 
All  lie,  and  swear,  and  cheat,  t'  increase  their 

store, 
Then  die,  and  go — where  Faustus  went  before. 
While  thus  o'er  all  we  see  th'  infection  spread, 
No  wonder  it  should  taint  the  marriage  bed  : 
Each  wife  forgets,  each  husband  breaks  his  vow  ; 
For  what  are  contracts,  what  is  wedlock  now? 
Garrick,  who  long  was  married  to  the  town, 
At  length  a  fashionable  husband  grown, 
Forsakes  his  spouse,  base  man !   for  truth  to  tell, 
She  lov'd  her  own  dear  Davy  wondrous  well ; 
Though  now  he  slights  her,  breaks  from  her  by 

force, 
And  nought  will  serve  him  but  a  full  divorce, 
But,  be  the  fault  in  women  or  in  men, 
Thanks  to  our  laws !  they  all  may — wed  again : 
Her  faithless  fav'rite  gone,  the  lady's  free 
To  choose  another,  and  may  smile — on  me; 
To  the  Lame  Lover  may  resign  her  charms, 
And,  though  a  Ciipple,  take  me  to  her  arms. 
I'll  promise  to  be  constant,  kind,  polite, 
And  pay  my  dutj — ev'ry  other  night: 


*  To  the  Up)  ( r  Gallery. 
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Mv  dear  lovd  rib  I  never  will  abandon, 
But  stand  by  her,  whilst  I've  one  leg  to  stand  on. 
I'll  make  a  solemn  contract,  play  or  pay, 
And  hope  we  shall  not  part  this  many  a  day. 

Our  brothel  scribbler  too,  I  greatly  tear, 
Has  made  a  foolish  kind  of  contract  here  ; 
He  promises,  and  ten  to  one  you  re  bit, 
To  furnish  fable,  sentiment,  and  wit. 
I've  seen  his  piece;  the  man  appeal  d  to  me. 
And  I,  as  Chancellor,  issued  my  decree  ;     [_\l— 
T  has  passd  the  seals,  they're  going  to  rehearse 
But  you're  the  Houseof  Peers,  and  may  reverse  it. 
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SQL     Prologue  to  the  Spleen  or  Islington  Spa. 
*%o*enlyMr.Ki*e',  1776.    Garrick. 
Though  prologues  now  as  blackberries  are 
plenty,  [twenty; 

\nd,   hke   them,   mawkish    ^nineteen .  in 
Yet  you  will  have  them  when  their  date  is  o  er, 
AndPrologue!  prologue!  still  your  honors  roar ; 
Till  somefuch  dismal  phiz  as  mine  comes  on— 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  indeed  there  s  none; 
The  prologue,  author,  speaker-all  are  dead  and 

cone  *-      i 

These  reasons  have  some  weight,  and  stop  the 
You  clap-I  smile— and  thus  go  cringing  out : 
While  living,  call  me ;  for  your  pleasure  use  me ; 
Should  I  tip  off— I  hope  you  11  then  excuse  me. 
So  much  for  prologues-and  now  enter  Farce: 
Shall  I  a  scene,  I  lately  heard,  rehearse? 
The  place,  the  Park;  the  drematts  persona, 
Two  female  wits  with  each  a  macaroni : 
»  Prythee,  Lord  Flimsey,  what  s.  this  thing  at 

«  This  Spleen!'' "  'Tis  low,  damn'd  low, 

Ma'am,  I'll  assure  you. 

"  Cest  vrai,  my  Lor!-\\  e  now  feel  no  such 

"  Never  are  haunted  with  a  vaporish  devil. 
««  In  pleasures  round  we  whirl  it  froni  the  bram  : 
««  You  rattle  it  away  with,  Seven  s  the  main  ! 
«  In  upper  life  we  have  no  spleen  or  gal  1;  _ 
«  And  as  for  other  life— it  is  no  life  at  all. 
What  can  I  say  in  our  poor  bard  s  behalt . 
He  hopes  that  lower  life  may  make  you  laugh. 
May  not  a  trader,  who  shall  business  drop, 
Ouittine  at  once  his  old  accustom  d  shop, 
In  fancy  through  a  course  of  pleasures  run, 
Retiring  to  his  seat  at  Islington ; 
And,  of  false  dreams  of  happiness  brim-tuu, 
Be  at  his  villa  miserably  dull  ? 
Would  not  he  Islington's  f-neair  forego, 
Could  he  again  be  chok'd  in  Butcher-rov*  ; 
In  showing  cloth  renew  his  former  pleasure  . 
Surpass'dbynone-butthatolchppingmeasua? 

The  master  of  this  shop,  too  seeks  repose   , 
Sells  off  his  stock  in  trade,  his  verse  and  prcse, 
His  daggers,  buskins,  thunder,  lightning,  and 

old  clothes.  .     , 

Will  he  in  rural  shades  find  ease  and  quiet. 
Ono!  he'UsighfotDrury,  and  see*  peace  in  not. 
Nature  of  vore  prevail'd  through  humankind  , 
To  low  and  middle  life  she's  now  confin  d : 


'Twas  there  the  choicest  dramatists  have  sought 

Twas  there  Moliere,  there  Jonson,  Shakspeare 

caught  her : 
Then  1(  t  our  -leaning  bard  with  safety  com.-, 

To  pick  up  ptrawsdropt  from  their  harveat-home. 

§  08  Prologue  introduced  in  the  Prelude  of 
Ne\o  Brooms.  Spoken  h,  Mr.  King,  at  the 
opening,  oj  Drury  Lane  Theatre  ;   1770- 

Garkick. 

Scribblers  arc  sportsmen ;  and  as  sportsmen 

,    [beat  fair: 

Some  hit,  some  miss,  some  poach,  and  some 
This  wounds  a  straggling  bird  ;  that  often  tries 
But  n.ver  kills,  he  shoots  and  shuts  both  eyes: 
Like  our  train d-bands,  the  mark  he  never  hits; 
He  scorns  to  see  the  murder  he  commits  : 
Some  will  whole  covies  take,  nineteen  m  twenty; 
And  then  you  smack  your  lips— tor  game  is 

plenty;  ,  .   . 

In  short,  by  "you  their  merits  must  be  tried; 
And  woe  to  them  who  are  not  qualified! 
Another  simile  we  mean  to  broach— 
\  new  one  too!— the  stage  is  a  stage-coach— 
A  stage-coach!  why:- I'll  tell  you,  it  you  ask 

°jt [basket  I 

Here  \  some  take  places,  and  some  mount  the 
Our  cattle  too,  that  draw  the  stage  along, 
Are  of  all  sorts  and  sites— weak  and  strong; 
Brown,  grey,  black,  bay,  bride,  tame,  blind, 

lame,  fat,  lean,  old,  and  young. 
If,  as  we  are  jogging  on,  we  sometimes  stop, 
Some  scold  within,  and  some  asleep  will  drop, 
While  sailors  and  their  doxtessingand  roar  o  top. 
The  coachman  manager  will  sometimes  please 

e [squeeze  ye, 

But  should  he  stuff  the  coach   too   full,   and 
You  then  begin  to  swear-"  Zounds!  uhut  the 

door;  u      ,  t>0reAT 

«  We're  crammd  already— here  s  no  room  fdr 
«  You're  ,o  damn'd  fat!     A  little  farther,  Sir— 
"  Your  elbow's  in  my  stomach— I  can  t  stir . 
Hoit '  Hoit !  the  coachman  then  drives  on  apaoe, 
\nd  "  smack !  with  other  stages  runs  a  race, 
Through  thick  and  thin  we  dash,  now  up,  now 

Vow  rai'sTa  dust,  how  rattling  through  the  town ; 
v  ow  first,  now  last,  now  jolted,  crack !   we  tall— 
LauehM,  pelted,  hooted  at,  and  damn  d  by  all. 
You°r  late  old  coachman,  tho'  oft  splash  d  by  dirt, 
And  out  in  many  a  storm,  retires  unhurt ; 
Eniovs  your  kind  reward  for  all  his  pains, 
\nd  now  to  other  hands  resigns  the  reins. 
But  the  new  partners  of  the  old  machine, 
Hoping  you'll  find  it  snug,  and  tight,  ano  clean, 
Vow  that  with  much  civility  they  11  treat  you, 
Will  drive  you  well,  and  pleasantly  will  seat  you. 
The  road  is  not  all  turnpike— and  what  worse  is, 
They  cant  insure  your  watches,  or  your  purses ; 
But 'they'll  insure  you,  thai  their  best  endeavour 
Shall  not  be  wanting  to  obtain  your  tavor  : 
Which  gain'd-Gee  up!  the  old  stage  mil  ran 
for  ever ! 


Alluding  to  Mr.  Garnets  retiring  from  die  Stage. 


f   Boxes. 


♦  Gallery. 
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I .     Epilogue  fv  the  Ht: <:atcai/ ;    1 ;  ; I ; . 

Garkick. 
PosT-haste  t'nmv Italy  arrives  my  lover! 
Shall  I  to  you,  good  friends,  day  fears  discover? 
Should  foreign  modes  his  \  irtues  maraud  mangle, 
And  car  a  tfmsm  prove — Sir  Dingle  Dangle; 
No  sooner  joina  than  separate  we  l:<>; 
Abroad — we  never  shall  each  other  know, 
At  home — I  mope  above — he'll  pick  his  teeth 

below. 
In  sweet  domestic  chat  we  ne'er  shall  mingle fc 
And  wedded  the'  I  am,  shall  still  live  single. 
However  modish,  I  detest  this  plan  ; 
For  me  no  mawkish  creature,  weak  and  wan ; 
He  must  be  English — and  an  English  man. 
To  nature  and  his  country  false  and  blind, 
Should  Bel  ville  dare  to  twist  his  form  and  mind, 
I  will  discard  him — and,  to  Britain  true, 
A  Briton  choose'— and  may  be  one  of  you — 
Nay,  don't  be  frighten'd ;    I  am  but  in  jest; 
Freemen,  in  love  or  war,  should  ne'er  be  press'd. 
It  you  would  know  my  utmost  expectation, 
Tis  one  unsnoiTd  by  travell'd  education ; 
W  ith   knowledge,   taste,   much   kindness,  and 

some  whim, 
Good  sense  to  govern  me — and  let  megovern  him. 
Great  love  of  me  must  keep  his  heart  from  roving; 
Then  I'll  forgive  him,  if  be  proves  too  loving. 
If  in  the^e  times  I  should  be  bless 
W  ith  such  a  phoenix,  such  a  matchless  mate, 
I  will  by  kindness,  and  sonic  small  disceri; 
Take  care  that  Hymen's  torch  continues  burning. 
At  weddings,    now-u-days,    the   torch    thrown 

down,  [town! 

Just  makes  a  smoke,  then  stinks  throughout  the 
No  married  Puritan,  I'll  follow  pleasure, 
And  even  the  fashion — but  I.  moderate  measure ; 
I  will  of  opera  ecstasies  partake, 
Though  I  take  snuff  to  keep  myself  awake  i 
_\o  rampant  plumes  shall  o'er  mv  temples  play, 
Foretelling  that  my  brains  will  Hv  away; 
Nor  from  my  head  gh  _■•  vagari  a  spring, 

v  the  soil  can  teem  with  e\'ry  thing; 
Xo  fruits,  roots,  greens,  shall  fill .  ,>ace, 

A  kit  rden  to  adorn  my  face! 

No    rocks    shall   there   be  seen,  no  windmill, 

fount 
Nor  curls,   lik^  guns  set  round   to  guard  the 

mountain ! 
C)  leam,  ye  fair,  if  this  same  madness  spreads, 
Not  to  hold  up,  but  to  ke<  pdown  your  heads! 
Be  not  mi-sled  by  strange  fantastic 
But  in  your  dress  let  Nature  take  some  part: 
Her  skill  aione  a  lasting  pow'r  insures. 
And  best  can  ornament  such  charms  as  yours. 


§  &4.     Epilogue  to  Semiramis  \  ]  770'. 

S  Hi;  til  DAN. 

Dishhykt.l'd  -till,  like  Asia's  bleedingqueen, 
Shall  I  with  jests  deride  the  tragic  see 
No,   beauteous  mourners ! — from  whose  down- 
cast eyes 
The  Muse  has  drawn  her  noblest  sacrifice! 
"W  hose  gentle  bosoms,  Pity's  altars — bear 
The  crystal  inccnie  of  each  falling  tear ! — 
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There  lives  the  ]>oet's  praise! — no  critic  art 
Can  match  tin  comment  of  a  I'eehn..,  heart ! 

When  gen'ra!  plat  dits  sw  afe  [hi  fable  o'er, 
V.  hieh  mute  attention  had  q 
Tho'  ruder  spirits  love  tit'  accustoriVd  jest 
Which  chases  sorrow  from  the  vulvar  ! 
Still  hearts  refiti'd  their  saddeii'd  tints  retain— 
The  sigdi  is  pleasure!   and  the  jest  is  paint 
Scarce  tia\  e  they  smiles  to  honor  grace  or  wit, 
Tho'  Roscras  spoke  the  werse  himself  h;td  writ ! 
Thus  through  the  time  v»  Ijenverrral  fruits  receive 
The-gratefttl  stiow'ts  that  hang  on  April's  ere  ; 
Tho' every  coarser  stem  of  .,     [earth, 

Throws    with  the  morning-beam  its  dew:   to 
Xe  er  does  the  gentle  rose  revive  so  sofa — 
But  bath'd  in  nature's  tears,  ii  dftMffc  til!  noon. 

O  could  the  muse  one  simple  mora]  teach. 
From  scenes  like   these,   which  all  who  heard 

might  reach! 
Thou  child  of  sympathy— whoe'er  thou  art, 
VJ  ho  with  Assyrias  queen  hast  went  thy  part — 
GO  s  arch  where  keener  woes  demand  relief. 
Go— while  thy  heart  yet   beats   with   fancied 

griei : 
Thy  hp  still  conscious-ofthe  re'e 

The  graceful  tearstill  ling'ring  in  thy  eye 

Go — and  on  real  misery  bestow 

Tire  blest  effusion  of  fictitious  wpe! — 

So  shall  our  Muse,  supreme  of  all  the  Nine, 
Deserve  indeed  the  title  of— divine  .' 
Viitiie  shall  own  her  favor'd  from  -hove, 
And  Pity  greet -her  with  a  sister's  love!  ' 


§  (!").  Prologue,  spoken  h'y  Hlr.  PalVj-r,  on 
the  opening  0J  the  Tlirartrc-Royu!  in  the  /  ' ',,-,/ . 
Market,  May  ij,  17;;.  Colmak." 

Piurm,  by  a  thousand  arrs.xain  honors  claims 
And  gives  to  empty  nothings  pompous  names. ' 
Theatric  dealers  thus  would  fun  - 
And  ev'ry  piayhome  grows  a  mightv  - 
To  fancied  htiirh's  !....v,e'cr  mock  monarch's  soar, 

A  manager's  a  tr;  d  ■•; — nothing  more 

You  (whom   they  court)   their  customers — and 

We  p!:,y-rs— j .oor  devils— are  their  jonr.icvuren. 

Vv  hile  two  great  warehouses,  for  wivrie'r  me, 

Eight  months  huge  bales  of  m  hftf- 

duce, 
Out  with  the  swallow  comes  otrrswmmer  Bayes, 

rw  his  taffeta  and  lutestring  p 
A  choice  assortment  of  slight  goods  prepares, 
The  smallest  haberifashet  of  small  wares. 

In  T.nputa,  we're  told,  a  grave  projector, 
A  mighty  schemer — like  our  new  director — 
(J>nce  form'd  a   plan — and  'twas   a  deep  one, 

! — 
To  draw  ihe  sun-beams  out  of  cucumbers. 

-t  less  vent'rons  managers  retire, 
O.r  Salamander  thinks  to  live  in  fire. 

A   playhouse  quidnunc — and  no  quidnunc's 

wiser 

Reading  our  play-bills  in  the  Advertiser, 
Cries,  "Hey!  what's  here!  In  th' Hay-market 

a  play, 
"  To  sweat 'the  public  in  the  midst  of  May? 

"  Give 
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T  trad  ft  -real  run  abroad,  Whfch  always  yields 
Work  for  our  Grub-street,  and  our  Spiral-field-,. 
France  charms  our   ladies,    naked   bards,   and 

beaux, 
Who  Smuggle  thence  their  learning  and  their 

clotlus; 
Buckles  like  gridironsj  and  wigs  on  springs; 
YV/V.V  built  like  lowers,  and  rumps  like  ostrich 

\\  ings. 
[f  this  piette  please,  each  summer  I'll  go  over. 
And  fetch  new  patterns  by  the  straits  of  Dover. 


Book  IV.  PlIOI.OGr'iS    AND    EPILOGUES. 

»'  Give  me  fresh  air!" — thengbesaMifl  pOu 

In  c  i -mtr\  lodgings by  tne  two- mite  stone: 

There  sits,  ana  ehews  the  cud  of  his  disgust, 
Broil'd  in  the  sun,  and  blinded  by  the  dust. 

•'  Dearee,"  says  Mr  .  Inkle,  "  let  ue 
f  To th' Hay-market  to-nightaud  seeth< 
"  Psha,  woman  1"  cries  old  Inkle,  "  you  re  o 

fool: 
'«  We'll  walk  to  Hjornsey,  and  enjoy  the  cool." 
So  said,  to  finish  the  domestic  Mule, 
Forth  waddle  the  fat  spouse,  and  latter  wife: 
And  as  they  tug  up  Highgate-hill  together, 
He    cries — "  Delightful    walking! — charming: 
weather!'' 
Now  with  the  napkin  underneath  the  chin, 
rnbuttoti'd  cits  their  tm-tL-I'easts  begin, 
And  plunge  full  knuckle-deep,  through  thick 
and  thin:  [.!"">• 

Throw  down  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  pastry,  custard, 
And  make  a  salmagoady  of  their  belly. 

"  MnrcChina-pepper!  punch,  anotherrummer! 

"  So  cool  and  pleasant — eating  in  the  summer!" 
To  ancient  geographers  'twas  not  known 

Mortals  could  live  beneath  the  torrid  zone: 

But  we,  though  toiling  underneath  the  line, 

M  ust  make  our  hay  now  while  the  weather's  fine. 

Your  good  old  Inui-hiuLtr,  long  here  employ'd, 

The  Bun-shine  ofyour  smiles  who  still  enjoy 'd; 

The  fields  which  long  he  mow'd  will  not  forsake, 

Nor  quite  forego  the  scythe,  the  fork, and  rake; 

But  take  the  field,  even  in  the  hottest  day, 

And  kindly  help  us  to  get  in  our  hay. 


$96.    Prologue lo  the  Spanish  Bailer;    1777- 

CoLMAN. 

Once  more  from  Ludgate-hill  behold  Paul 
Prig!  [wig! 

The  same  spruce  air,  you  see,  same  coat,  same 
A  mercer  smart  and  dapper  all  allow, 
As  ever  at  shop-doov  shot  offa  bow. 
This  summer— for  I  love  a  little  prance— 
This  summer,  gentlefolks,  I've  been  to  France, 
To  mark  the  fashions — and  to  learn  to  dance. 
I,  and  dear  Mrs.  Prig,  the  first  of 'Graces! 
At  Calais,  in  the  diligence  took  places ; 
Travell'd    through    Boulogne,    Amiens,    and 

dhahlilly, 
All  in  a  line — as  straight  as  Piccadilly! 
To  Paris  come,  their  dresses  made  me  stare— 
Their  fav'rite  color  is  the  French  epieen'shair: 
They're  all  so  fine,  so  shabby,  and  so  gay, 
They  look  like  chimney-sweepers  on  May-day ; 
Silks  of  all  colors  in  the  rainbow  there ; 
A  Joseph's  coat  appears  the  common  wear. 
Ofsome I  brought  home  patterns;  one,  to-night, 
We  mean  to  show — 'tis  true,  it  is  but  slight : 
But  then,  for  summer  wear,  you  know  that's 

right. 
A  little  weaver,  whom  I  long  have  known, 
Has  work'd  it  up,  and  begs  to  have  it  shown — 
But  pray  observe,  my  friends,  'tis  not  his  own. 
I  brought  it  over — nay,  if  it  miscarries,  [Paris." 
He'll  cry,   "  'Tis  none  of  mine — it  came  from 
But  should  you  like  it,  he'll  soon  let  you  know, 

Twas  spun  and  manui'actur'd  in  Soho. 


§  97 .    Prologu  e  to  the  School  for  Sea  Jidal;  1 777  • 

Garrick. 

A  school  for  scandal! — Tell  me,  1  beseech 
vou, 
Needs  t'hereaschool  this  modish  art  to  teach  you  t 
No  need  of  lessons  now — the  knowing  think — 
W«fi  might  as  well  be  taught  to  eat  and  drink. 
Caus'd  by  a  dearth  of  scandal,  should  the  vapors 
Dktress  Our  fair-ones,  let  them  read  the  papers  ; 
Their  pow'rful  mixtures  such  disorders  hit, 
Crave  what  they  will,  there's  quantum  sujficir. 
■'  Lord!"    cries   my   Lady    Wormwood    (who 

loves  tattle, 
And  puts  much  salt  and  pepper  in  her  prattl -■) 
Just   risen  at  noon,  all   night   at   cards  when 

threshing, 
"  Strong  tea  and  scandal — bless  me,  how  re- 
freshing! 
"  Give  me  the  papers, Lisp — how  bold  and  free! 

"  Last  night  Lord  L.   [*#*..]  was  caught  with 

Lady  D. 
"  For  aching  heads,  what  charming  imVofttti  -  ' 

[sips?] 
"  If  Mrs.  B.  will  still  continue  rhVtrng, 
"  We  hope  she'll  draw,  or  we'll  undraw,  the 

curtain. — 
"  Fine  satire,  poz!  in  public  all  abuse  it! 
"  But,  by  ourselves,  [«?*'.]  our  prafce  we  can't 

refuse  it.  [star.  — 

"  Now,  Lisp,  read  you — there,  at  that  8ash  and 
"  Yes,  ma'am — A  certain  lord  had  best  beware, 
"  Who  lives  not  twenty  miles  from  GrosvettoT- 

square; 
"  For  should  he  Lady  V. 
"  Wormwood  is  bitter.  '- 

villain ! 
"  Throw  it  behind  the  fire,  and  never  more 
"  Let  that  vile  paper  come  within  my  door." 

Thus  atour  friends  we  laugh,  who  feel  the  dart ; 
To  reach  our  feelings,  we  ourselves  must  smart. 
Is  our  young  bard  so  young,  to  think  that  he 
Can  stop  the  full  spring-tide  of  calumny? 
Knows  he  the  world  so  little,  and  its  trade? — 
Alas!  the  devil's  sooner  rais'd  than  laid. 
So  strong,  so  swift,  the  monster  there's  no  gag- 

ghig ; 
Cut  Scandal's  head  off— still  the  tongue  is  wag- 
ging. 
Proud  of  your  smiles,  once  lavishly  bestow'd, 
Again  cur  young  Don  Quixote  takes  the  road; 
To  show  his  gratitude,  he  draws  his  pen, 
And  seeks  this  hydra,  Scandal,  in  its  den  ;• 

From 


find  willing— 
-"  O!  that's  me — the 
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From  his  fell  gripe  the  frighted  fair  to  save — 
ijh  he  should  fail,  th'  attempt  must  please 

the  brave. 
Tor  your  applause,  all  perils  he  would  through, 
He'll  fight — that's  write — a  cavaliero  true, 
Till  ev'ry  drop  of  blood — that's  ink — 'is  spilt  for 

you. 


§  98  me ;    1 7  77-       Spoken 

1  the  Character  uf  Lady 
Teazel.  C'olman". 

I,  who  was  late  so  volatile  and  gay, 
Like  a  trade-wind  must  now  blow  all  one  way  j 
Bend  all  mv  cares,  my  studies  and  my  v<> w  -. 
To  one  old  rusty  weather-cock — niy  spouse : 
Sowilk  our  virtuous  bard! — the  pye-bald  Bayes 
Of  crying  epilogues  and  laughing  plays. 

Old  bachelors,  who  many  smut  young  wives, 
Learn  from  our  play  to  regulate  vour  lives; 
Each  bring  his  dear  to  town — all  faults  upon 

her — 
London  will  prove  the  very  source  of  honor  ; 
Planed  fairly  in,  like  a  cold  bath,  ii  serves, 
"When  principles  relax,  to  brace  the  nerves. 
Such  is  my  case — and  yet  I  must  deplore 
That  the  gay  dream  of  dissipation's  o'er; 
And  say,  ye  fair,  was  ever  lively  wife, 
Born  with  a  genius  for  the  highest  life, 
Like  me  untimely  blasted  in  her  bloom, 
Like  me  condemn' d  to  such  a  dismal  doom  ? 
Save  money — when  I  just  knew  how  to  waste  li ! 
Leave  London — just  as  I  began  to  taste  it ! 
Must  I  then  watch  the  early-crowing  cock? 
The  melancholy  ticking  of  a  clock  ? 
In  the  lone  rustic  hall  tor  ever  bounded, 
With  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  squalling  brats  sur- 
rounded? 
With  humble  curates  can  I  how  retire, 
(While  good  Sir  Peter  boozes  with  the  squire) 
And  at  backgammon  mortify  my  soul. 
That  pants  for  loo,  or  Butters  at  a  vole?      [pire, 
ens  the  main — dear  sound! — that  must  ex- 
Lost  at  hot-cockle?  round  a  Christmas  fire! 
The  transient  hour  of  fashion  too  soon  spent, 
"  Farewell  the  tranquil  mind,  farewell  content! 
Farewell  the  plumed  head — the  cushion'd  ttte, 
That  takes  the  cushion  from  his  proper  scat ! 
Thespirit-stirring  drum ! — card-drums  I  mean — 
Spadflle,  odd.trick,  pain,  basto,  king,  and  queen ! 
And  you,  ye  knockers,  that  with  brazen  throat 
'J  he  welcome  visitor's  approach  denote — 
Farewell!   all  auality  of  high  renown, 
l'ride,  pomp,  and  circumstance,  of  glorious  town, 
Farewell! — your  revels  I  partake  no  more, 
And  Lady  Teazel'   occupation's  o'er." 
All    this   I   told  our   bard — he  smij'd,  and  said 

'twas  clear 
I  ought  to  play  deep  tragedy  next  year  : 

.vise  morals  from  his  play, 
And  in  these  solemn  periods  stalk'd  away  : 
"Blest  were  the  fair,  like  you  her  faults  who 

stopp'd. 
And  clos'ri  her  follies  when  the  curtain  dropp'd  ! 
No  more  in  \  ice  or  error  to  engage, 
Or  play  the  fool  at  large  on  life's  great  stage!" 

*  Upon  the  first  representation  of  this  play  17 


§  Op.  Prologue  to  A  Tf'ord  to  fhe  Wise,  per- 
formed for  the  Benefit  of  Mr.  Kelly's  Family ; 
1777-  Johxson. 

Tins  night  presents:1  play  which  public  rage, 
Or  right  or  Wrong,  once  hooted  from  the  stage*. 
From  zeal  or  malice  now  no  more  we  dread, 
For  English  vengeance  wars  not  with  the  dead. 
A  gencrou-  foe  regards  with  pitying  eye 
The  man  whom  fate  has  laid  where  all  must  lie 

To  wit  reviving  from  its  author's  dust 
Be  kind,  ye  judges,  or  at  least  be  just: 
For  no  renew'd  hostilities  invade 
Th'  oblivious  grave's  inviolable  shade. 
Let  one  great  j  ayment  every  claim  appease. 
And  him  who  cannot  hurt  allow  to  please; 
To  please  by  scenes  unconscious  of  offence, 
By  harmless  merriment,  or  useful  sense. 
Where  aught  of  bright  or  fair  the  piece  displays, 
Approve  it  only — 'tis  too  late  to  praise  ; 
If  want  of  skill  or  want  of  care  appear, 
Forbear  to  hiss — the  poet  cannot  hear: 
By  all,  like  him,  must  praise  and  blame  be  found 
At  best  a  fleeting  gleam,  or  empty  sound. 
Vet  then  shall  calm  reflections  bler-s  the  night, 
When  liberal  pity  dignified  delight ; 
When  pleasure  tir'd  her  torch  at  virtue's  flame, 
And  mirth  was  bounty  with  an  humbler  name. 


§  100.  Prologue  to  Sir  Thomas  Overlury ;   J  777. 

Sheridax. 

Too  long  the  muse,  attach'd  to  regal  show, 
Denies  the  scene  to  tales  of  humbler  woe; 
Such  as  were  wont,  while  yet  they  charm'd  the 

ear, 
To  steal  the.  plaudit  of  a  silent  tear; 
When  Otway  gave  domestic  grief  its  part, 
And  Rowe's  familiar  sorrows  touch' d  the  heart 

A  sceptred  traitor,  lash'd  by  vengeful  fate, 
A  bleeding  hero,  or  a  falling  state, 
Are  themes  (thoughnoblyworththeclassicsong) 
Which  feebly  claim  your  sighs,  nor  claim  then; 

long; 
Too  great  for  pity,  they  inspire  respect, 
Their  deeds  astonish,  rather  than  affect; 
Proving  how  rare  the  heart  that  woe  can  move, 
Which  reason  tells  us  we  can  never  prove. 

Other  the  scene,  where  sadly  stand  confest 
The  private  pang  that  rends  the  sufferer's  breast. 
W  hen  sorrow  sits  upon  a  parent's  brow, 
When  fortune  mocks  the  youthful  lover's  vow, 
All  feel  the  tale — for  who  so  mean  but  knows 
What  fathers'  sorrows  are,  what  lovers'  woes? 

( >n  kindred  ground  our  bard  his  fabric  built, 
And  placed  a  mirror  there  for  private  guilt; 
\\  lure,  fatal  union!  will  appear  combin'd 
An  angel's  form  and  an  abaudon'd  mind; 
1  [onor  attempting  passion  to  reprove, 
And  friendship  struggling  with  unhallow'd  love! 

Yet  view  not,  critics,  with  severe  regard, 
The  orphan  offspring  of  an  orphan  bard, 
Doom'd,  whilst  he  wrote,  unpitied  to  sustain 
More  real  mis'ries  than  his  pen  could  feign ! 
Ill-fated  Savage !  at  whose  birth  was  giv'n 
No  parent  but  the  Muse,  no  friend  but  Heaven! 

"0,  it  was  damned  from  the  violence  of  party. 

Whose 
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Whose  youth  no  brother  knew,  with  social  care 
To  sooth  his  sufFrings,  or  demand  to  share  ; 
No  wedded  partner  of  his  mortal  woe, 
To  win  his  smile  at  all  that  fate  could  do ; 
While,  at  his  death,  nor  friend's  nor  mother's 

tear 
Fell  on  the  track  of  his  deserted  bier! 

So  pleads  the  tale  *  that  gives  to  future  times 
The  son's  misfortunes,  and  the  parent's  crimes  ; 
There  shall  his  fame  (if  own'd  to-night)  survive, 
Fix'd  by  the  hand  that  bids  our  language  live! 


§101.  Prologue  to  Bonduca  ;    1778.  Garrick. 

To  modern  Britons  let  the  old  appear 
This  night,  to  rouse  'em  for  this  anxious  \ ear : 
To  raise  that  spirit,  which  of  yore,  when  rais'd, 
Made  even  Romans  tremble  while  thev  pntis'd: 
To  rouse  that  spirit,  which  through  every  sue 
Has  wak'd  the  lyre,  and  warm'd  Ui'  historian's 

page; 
That  dauntless  spirit,  which  on  Cressv's  plain 
Rush'd    from    the   heart  through  ev'ry  British 

vein ; 
Nerv'd  ev'ry  arm  the  numerous  host  to  dare, 
Whilst  Edward's  valor  shone  the  guiding  star, 
Whose  beams  disperse!  the  darkness  of  despair: 
Whate'er  the  craft  or  number  of  his  foes, 
Ever  from  danger  Britain's  glory  rose. 
To  the  mind's  eye  let  the  fifth  Harry  rise, 
And  in  that  vision  boasting  France  despise; 
Then  turn  to  later  deeds  your  sires  have  wrought, 
When  Anna   rul'd,   and  mighty   Marlb' rough 
fought. 
Shall  Chatham  die  and  be  forgotf  ? — O  no! 
Warm  from  its  source  let  grateful  sorrow  flow ; 
His  matchless  ardor  fir  d  each  fear-struck  mind, 
His  genius soar'd  when Britonsdroop'dandpinjd; 
Whilst  each  State  Atlas  sunk  beneath  the  load, 
His  heart  unshook  with  patriot  virtue  glovv'd ; 
Like  Hercules,  he  freed  'era  from  the  weight, 
And  on  his  shoulders  fix'd  the  tottering  state; 
His  strength  the  monsters  of  the  land  defied, 
To  raise  his  country's  glory  was  his  pride, 
And  for  her  service,  as  he  liv'd,  lie  pied. 
O  for  his  powers,  those  feelings  to  impart, 
Which  rous'd  to  action  every  drooping  heart; 
Now,  while  the  angry  trumpet  sounds  alarms, 
And  all  the  nation  cries,  "To  arms,  to  arms!'' 
Then   would  his   native   strength  each  Briton 

know, 
And  scorn  the  threats  of  an  invading  foe : 
Hatching  and  feeding  every  civil  broil, 
France  looks  with  envy  on  our  happy  soil; 
When   mischiefs   on   the  wing  she  cries  for 

war, 
Insults  distress,  and  braves  her  conqueror. 
But  Shakspeare  sung — and   well   this  land  he 

knew, 
O  hear  his  voice!  that  "nought  shall  make  us  rue, 
"  If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true." 


§  102.   Prologue   to    the   Princess    of  Par.r.a  , 
1778.  Cumberland. 

Eftsdark  November,  with  his  dripping  wing1;, 
flints  out  the  cheerful  face  of  men  and  things, 

You  all  can  tell  how  boon  tile  drear}  scene 
Affects  yourwives  and  daughters  with  the  spleen. 
Madam  begins — "  My  dear,  these  odious  rains 
W  ill  bring  on  all  my  old  rheumatic  pains.; 
In  tilts  places  it  came  in  List  night — 
This  v  ile  old  crazy  mansion's  such  a  fright '." 
"  \\  hat's  to  be  done?" — "  In  \ery  truth,   my 

love, 
I  think  'twere  better  for  us  to  remove." 
This  said,  if  a?  it  chance  that  gentle  spouse 
Bears  but  a  second  int'rest  in  the  house, 
The  bill  is  pass'd — no  sooner  said  thai)  done — 
Up  springs  the  hen-bird,  and  thecovey's  gone: 
Then  hey  for  London!    there  the  game  begins; 
Bouquets,  and  diamond  stars,  and  golden  pins, 
A  thousand  freakish  wants,  a  thousand  sigh-, 
A  thousand  poutings,  and  ten  thousand  lies. 
Trim,  and  new-rigg'd,  and  Iaunch'd  for  plea- 
sure's gale, 
Our  madam  comes,  her  goslings  at  her  tail ; 
Away  thev  scamper  to  present  their  faces 
At  Johnson's  citadel,  for  side-box  places. 
He  to  their  joint  and  supplicating  moan 
Presents  a  face  of  brass,  a  heart  of  stone ; 
Or,  monarch-like,  while  their  address  is  stating, 
Sends  them  a  "  veto"  by  his  lord  in  waiting. 
Returning  thence,  the  disappointed  fleet 
Anchors  in  Tavistock's  fantastic  street ; 
There  under  Folly's  colors  gaily  rides, 
Where  humor  (joints,  or  veering  passion  guiJt  ■ . 
In  vain  the  steward  racks,  and  tenants  rave: 
Money  she  wants,  and  money  she  will  have. 
Meanwhile,  terrific  hangs  the  unpaid  bill, 
Long  as  from  Portman-square  to  Ludgate-bill 
The  squire,  exhausted,  in  desponding  plight 
Creeps  to  his  chambers  to  avoid  the  sight, 
Or  at  the  Mount  with  some  old  snorter  chimed 
In  damning  wives,  and  railing  at  the  times. 
Such  is  the  scene! — If  then  we  letch  you  down 
Amusements  which  endear  the  smoky  town. 
And  through  the  peasant's  poor  but  useful  band 
We  circulate  the  produce  of  your  land   , 
In  this  voluptuous  dissipated  age, 
Sdre  there's  some  merit  in  onr  rural  st  ■..;■■;. 
Happy  the  call,  nor  wholly  \  ain  the  plav, 
Which  weds  you  to  \our  ;n  r.  ;  but  a  <!  .'•  . 


§103.  Epilogue  to   Percy;   1 778.     G» 

I  must,  will  speak— I  hope  my  dress  and 

air 
Announce  the  man  of  fashion,  not  the  play']  • 
Though  gentlemen  are  now  forbid  the  scenes, 
Yet  1  have  rush'd  through  heroes,   km. 

queens ; 
Resolr'd,  in  pity  to  this  polish'd  age, 
To  drive  these  ballad-heroes  from  the  sb 


*  Life  of  Richard  Savage,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

-f-  Lord  Chatham  died  May  11,  1*78. 

J  This  prologue  was  spokeu  at  the  private  dieatre  of  Mr.  Ilanburv,  of  Kelmarsb  in  Northamptonsh'ue. 
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"  To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn, 

Larl  Percy  took  his  •■ 
The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn 

The  hunting  of  that  day." 

A  pretty  basis  truly,  Tor  a  maudlin  play! 
What!  ;hall  a  scribbling,  Senseless  woman,  dare 
To  offer  to  your  tastes  such  tasteless  fare  ? 
Is  Douglas,  or  i?  Perry,  fir'd  with  passion, 
Ready,  for  love  or  glory,  death  to  dasli  on. 
Fit  company  for  modern  still-life  men  of  fashion? 
Such  madness  will  our  hearts  but  slightly  arazc; 
We've  no  such  frantic  nobles  now-a-days. 
Could  we  believe  old  stories,  those  strange  fellows 
Married  for  love,  could  of  their  wives  be  jealous— r< 
Nay,  constant  to  'em  too — and,  what  is  worse, 
The  vulgar  souls  thought  cuckoldom  a  curse! 
Most  wedded  pairs  had  then  one  purse,  one  mind, 
One  bed  too — so  preposterously  join  d! 
From  such  barbarity  (thank  Heaven!)  we're re- 

fin'd. 
Old  songs  at  home  their  happiness  record, 
From  home  they  sep'rate  carriages  abhorr'd — 
One  horse  scrv'd  both — my  lady  rode  behind  my 

lord. 
Twas  death  alone  could  snap  their  bonds  asunder : 
Now  tack'd  so  slightly,  not  to  snap's  the  wonder. 
Nay,  death  itself  could  not  their  hearts  divide, 
They  mix'd  their  love  with  monumental  pride; 
For,  cut  in  stone,  they  still  lay  side  by  side. 
But  why  these  Gothic  ancestors  produce? 
Why  scour  their  rusty  armours?  what's  the  use? 
'Twould  not  your  nicer  optics  much  regale, 
To  see  us  beaux  bend  under  coats  of  mail : 
Should  we  our  limbs  with  iron  doublets  bruise, 
Good   Heaven!    how   much    court-plaster  we 

should  use! 
We  wear  no  armour  now — but  on  our  shoes. 
Let  not  with  barbarism  true  taste  be  blended  ; 
Old  vulgar  virtues  cannot  be  defended; 
Let  the  dead  rest — we  living  can't  be  mended. 


§104.  Epilogue  to  Fatal  Falsehood.,   177f). 

Sheridan. 

Unhand  me,  gentlemen.  By  Heaven,  I  say, 
I'll  make  a  ghost  of  hirn  who  bars  my  way. 

[Behind  the  scenes. 
Forth  let  me  come — a  poetaster  true, 
As  lean  as  Envy,  and  as  baneful  too ; 
On  the  dull  audience  let  me  vent  my  rage, 
Or  drive  these  female  scribblers  from  the  stage. 
For  sense  or  history,  we've  none  but  these: 
The  law  of  liberty  and  wit  they  seize  ; 
In  ?ragic— comic — pastoral — they  dare  to  please. 
Each  puny  bard  must  surely  burst  with  spite, 
To  find  that  women  with  such  fame  can  write: 
But  O,  your  partial  favor  is  the  cause, 
W:ho  feed  their  follies  with  such  full  applause; 
Yet  still  our  tribe  shall  seek  to  blast  their  fame, 
And  ridicule  each  fair  pretender's  aim, 
Where  the  dull  duties  of  domestic  life 
Wage  with  the  muse's  toils  eternal  strife. 

What  motley  cares  Gorilla's  mind  perplex, 
While  maids  and  metaphors  conspire  to  vex ! 


In  studious  dishabille  behold  her  sit, 
A  letter'd  gossip,  and  a  housew  ife-wit ; 
At  once  invoking,  though  for  different  views, 
Her  gods,  her  cook,  her  milliner,  and  muse. 
Round  her  strew'd  room  a  frippery  chaos  lies, 
A  checquer'd  wreck  of  notable  and  wise; 
Bdls,  books,  caps,  couplets,  combs,  a  varied  mass, 
( Oppress  the  toilet,  and  obscure  the  glass,' 
Unnnish'd  here  an  epigram  is  laid, 
And  there  a  mantua-maker's  bill  unpaid ; 
Here  new-born  plays  foretaste  the  town's  ap- 
plause, 
Thefe,  dormant  patterns  lie  for  future  gauze: 
A  moral  essay  now  is  all  her  care ; 
A  satire  next,  and  then  a  bill  of  fare: 
A  scene  she  now  projects,  and  now  a  dish; 
Here's  act  the  first — and  here — Remove  with 

fish. 
Now  while  this  eye  in  a  fine  phrensy  rolN. 
That,  soberly  casts  up  a  bill  for  coals ; 
Black  pins  and  daggers  in  One  leaf  she  sticks, 
And  tears,  and  thread,  and  bowls,  and  thimbles, 
mix. 
Sappho,  'tis  true,  long  vers'd  in  epic  song, 
For  years  esteem'd  all  household  studies  wrong; 
When,   dire   mishap!    though  neither   shame 

nor  sin, 
Sappho  herself,  and  not  her  muse,  lies  in. 
The  virgin  Nine  in  terror  fly  the  bow'r, 
And  matron  Juno  claims  despotic  posv'r: 
Soon  Gothic  hags  the  classic  pile  o'erturn, 
A  caudle-cup  supplants  the  sacred  urn; 
Nor  books  nor  implements  escape  their  rage, 
They  spike  the  ink-stand,  and  thev  rend  the  page : 
Poems  and  plays  one  barbarous  fate  partake; 
Ovid  and  Plautus  suffer  at  the  stake; 
And  Aristotle's  only  sav'd — to  wrap  plum-cake. 

Yet  shall  a  woman  tempt  the  tragic  scene? 
And  dare — but  hold — I  must  repress  my  spleen: 
1  see  your  hearts  are  pledg'd  to  her  applause, 
While  Shakspcare's  spirit  seems  to  aid  her  cause, 
Well  pleas'd  to  aid — since  o'er  his  sacred  bier 
A  female  hand  did  ample  trophies  rear. 
And  gave  the  gentlest  laurel  that  is  worshipp'd 
there. 


§105.    Prologue  to  The  Fathers ;   1779. 

Garrick. 
When  from  the  world  departs  a  son  of  Fame, 
His  deeds  or  works  embalm  his  precious  name; 
Yet,  not  content,  the  public  call  for  art, 
To  rescue  from  the  tomb  his  mortal  part; 
Demand  the  painter's  and  the  sculptor's  hand, 
To  spread  his  mimic  form  U-roughout  the  land; 
A  form,  perhaps,  which  li\  ing  was  neglected, 
And,  when  it  could  not  feel  respect,  respected. 
This  night,  no  bust  or  picture  claims  your  praise ; 
Our  claim's  superior — we  his  Spirit  raise; 
From  Time's  dark  store-house  bring  a  long-lost 

And  drag  it  from  oblivion  into  day. 

But  who  the  author?  Need  I  name  the  wit 
Whom  nature  prompted  as  his  genius  writ? 
Truth  smil'd  on  Fancy  for  each  well- wrought 

story, 
Where  characters  live,  act,  and  stand,  before  ye. 

Suppose 
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Suppose  these  characters,  various  as  they  are. 
The  knave,  the  fool,  the  worthy,  wise,  and  fair, 
For  and  against  the  author  pleading  at  your  bar. 
First  pleads  Tom  Jones — tjratenil  his  heart  and 

"Brave  Britons!  shield  th is  play  from 

harm; 

My  best  friend  wrote  it ;  should  it  not  succeed. 
Though  with  my  Sophy  blest — my  heart  will 

bleed  ;" 
Then  from  his  face  he  wipes  the  manly  tear. 
"  Courage,  my  master!"  Partridge  cries,  "  don't 

fear : 
Should  Envy's  serpents  hiss,  or  Malice  frown, 
Though  I'm  a  coward,  zounds!  I'll  knock  'em 

down.'' 
Next,  sweet  Sophia  comes — she  cannot  speak — 
Her  wishes  for  the  play  o'erspread  her  cheek; 
In  ev'ry  look  her  sentiments  you  read, 
And  more  than  eloquence  her  blushes  plead. 
Now  Blilil  bows — with  smiles  his  false  heart 

gilding-. 
"  He   was    inv  foe — I   beg  you'll   damn    this 

Fielding*." 
"  Right !"  Thwackum  roars,  "  no  mercy,  sirs, 

1  pray; 
Scourge  the  dead  author,  through  his  orphan 

play." 
"  What  words!"  cries  Parson  Adams;  "fie,  fie! 

disown  'em ! 
Good  Lord! — de  mortals  nil  nisi  loninn: 
If  such  are  Christian  teachers,  who'll  revere  'em  ? 
If  thus  thev  preach,  the  devil  alone  should  hear 

'em'."  [vagrant 

Now  Slipslop  enters — "  Though  this  scriv'ning 
Slated  my  virtue,  which  was  ev er flagrant, 
Yet,  like  black  Thello,  I'd  bear  scorns  and  whips, 
Slip  into  poverty  to  th'  very  hips, 
T'  exult  this  play — may  it  decrease  in  favor, 
And  be  its  fame  immortalized  for  ever!" 
Squire  Western,  reeling  with  October  mellow, 
"  Tally-o,  boys ! — Yoicks! — Critics,  hunt   the 

fellow'! 
Damn  'en !   these  wits  are  varmint  not  worth 

breeding: 
What  jiood  e'er  came  of  writing  and  of  reading?" 
Next  comes,  brimfull  of  spite  and  politics, 
His  sister  Western. — and  thus  deeply  speaks : 
"Wits  are  arm'd  pow'rs;  like  France  attack 

the  foe; 
Negociate  till  they  sleep — then  strike  the  blow." 
Allworthv,  last,  pleads  to  your  noblest  passions: 
"  Ye  gen'rous  leaders  of  the  tastes  and  fashions, 
Departed  Genius  left  his  orphan  play 
To  your  kind  care — what  the  dead  wills,  obey : 
O  then  respect  the  father's  fond  bequest, 
And  make  his  widow  smile,  his  spirit  rest!" 


§  106.  Prologue  to  the  Miniature-Picture;  1/80. 

Sheridan. 

Chill' d  by  rude  gales,  while  yet  reluctant 
May 
Withholds  the  beauties  of  the  vernal  day; 


As  some  fond  maid,  whom  matron-frowns  re- 
prove, 
Suspends  the  sinile:  her  hi  art  d  notes  to  love; 
The  season's  pleasures  too  delay  their  hour. 
And  winter  revels  with  protracted  pow'r: 
Then  blame  not,  critics,  if  thus  late  we  bring 
A  winter's  drama;    but  reproach — the  spring. 
What  prudent  cit  dares,  vet  the  season  trust, 
Bask  in  his  whisky,  and  enjoy  the-diist? 
Hous'd  in  Cheapside,  s.-aree  vet  the  ^aver  spark 
Achieves  the  Sunday  triumph  of  the  Park  ; 
Scarce  vet  vou  see  him,  dreading  to  be  late, 
Scour  the  New-road,  and  dash  through  (  i 

nor-. 
Anxious — and  fearful  too — his  ste.'d  to  -how, 
The  hack'd  Bucephalus  of  Rotten-ro.v  : 
Careless  he  seems,  yet  vijaUartfJj!  sly, 
Woos  the  stray  glance  of  ladies  passing  by; 
While  his  off-heel,  insidiously  aside, 
Provokes  the  caper  which  he  seem-  to  chide. 
Scarce  rural  Kensington  due  honor  gains : 
The  vulgar  verdure  of  her  walk  remains, 
Where  white-rob' d  misses  amble  two  by  two. 
Nodding  to  booted  beaux — ' '  How  do,  how  do .'" 
With  gen'ral  questions,  that  no  answer  wait, 
"  How  vastly  full !  Ant  vou  come  vastly  late? 
Isn't  it  quite  charming?    When  do  you  leave 

town  ? 
An't  you  quite  tir'd?     Pray,  can   we   set  you 

down?" 
These  suburb  pleasures  of  a  London  May 
Imperfect  vet,  we  hail  the  cold  delay  : 
But  if  this  plea's  denied,  in  our  excuse 
Another  still  remains  yOu  can't  refuse; 
It  is  a  lady  writes — and  hark — a  noble  muse! 
But  see  a  critic  starting  from  his  bench — 
"  A  noble  author !"  Yes,  sir,  but  the  play's  not 

French ; 
Yet  if  it  were,  no  blame  on  us  could  fall ; 
For  we,  you  know,  must  follow  fashion's  call : 
And  true  it  is,  things  lately  were  in  train 
To  woo  the  Gallic  Muse  at  Drurv-lane; 
Not  to  import  a  troop  of  foreign  elve<, 
But  treat  you    with   French    actors — in    our- 
selves. 
A  friend  we  had,  who  vow'd  he'd  make  us  speak 
Pure  flippant  French — by  contract — in  a  week; 
Told  us  'twas  time  to  study  what  was  good, 
Polish,  and  leave  off  being  understood: 
That  crowded  audiences  we  thus  might  bring 
To  Monsieur  Parsons,  and  Chevalier  King: 
Or  should  the  vulgar  grumble  now  and  then, 
The  prompter  might  translate — for  country  gen- 
tlemen. 
Straight   all    subscrib'd — kings,  gods,    mutes, 

singer,  actor ; 
A  Flanders  figure-dancer  our  contractor. 
But  here  I  grieve  to  own,  though't  be  to  you, 
He  acted — e'en  as  most  contractors  do, 
Sold  what  he  never  dealt  in;  and,  th'  amount 
Being  first  discharg'd,  submitted  his  account. 
And  what  th'  event?  Their  industry  was  such, 
Dodd  spoke  good  Flemish,  Bannister  bad  Dutch : 
Then  the  rogue  told  us,  with  insulting  ease, 
So  it  was  foreign,  it  was  sure  to  please : 


*  The  late  Henry  Fielding,  Esq.  author  of  the  play, 
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Beaux,  wits  applaud,  a?  fashion  should  com- 
mand, 
And  Blisses  laugh — to  seem  to  understand. 
So  from  each  clime  our  soil  may  something  gain  ; 
Manhood   from  Rome,  and  sprightliness  from 

Spain  : 
Some  Russian  Roscius  next  delight  the  age, 
And  a  Dutch  Heinel  skate  along  the  stage. 
Exotic  fopperies,  hail!   whose  flatt' rim;  smile 
Supplants  the  sterner  virtues  of  our  isle! 
Tiius  while  with  Chinese  firs  and  Indian  pines 
Our  nurs'ries  swarm,  the  British  oak  declines. 
Yet  vain  our  Muse's  fear — no  foreign  laws 
We  dread,  while  native  beauty  pleads  our  cause : 
While  you  too  judge,  whose  smiles  are  honors 

higher 
Than  verse  should  gain,  but  where  those  eyes 

inspire. 
But  if  the  men  presume  your  pow'r  to  awe, 
Retort  their  churlish  senatorial  law : 
This  is  your  house — and  move — the  gentlemen 

withdraw. 
Then  thev  may  vote  with  envy  never-ceasing, 
Your  influence  has  increas'd  and  is  increasing: 
But  there,  I  trust,  the  resolution's  finish' d ; 
Sure  none  will  say — it  ought  to  be  diminish'd. 


§107.  Epilogue  to  the  same;  1780. 

Jekyll. 

The  men,  like  tyrants  of  the  Turkish  kind, 
Have  long  our  sex's  energy  confin'd  ; 
In  full-dress  black,  and  bows,  and  solemn  stalk, 
Have  long  monopoliz'd  the  Prologue's  walk. 
But  still  the  flippant  Epilogue  was  ours: 
It  ask'd,  for  gay  support,  the  female  pow'rs; 
It  ask'd  a  flirting  air,  coquet  and  free, 
And  so,  to  murder  it,  they  fix  on  me. 

Much  thev  mistake  my  talents — I  was  bom 
To  tell,  in  sobs  and  sighs,  some  tale  forlorn  ; 
To  wet  mv  handkerchief  with  Juliet's  woes, 
Or  turn  to  Shore's  despair  my  tragic  nose. 

\  ■   ,  aeittltaaen,  in  education's  spite, 

-till  shall  find  that  we  can  read  and  write ; 
Like  vou,  can  swell  a  debt  or  a  debate, 
Can  quit  the  card-table  to  steer  the  state, 
And  bid  our  Belle  Assembler's  rln-t'ric  flow, 
To  drown  vour  dull  declaimers  at  Soho. 
Methinks  e'en  now  I  hear  mv  sex's  ton 
The  shrill,  smart  melody  of  female  Lung 

torm  of  Question,  the  division  calm, 
With    "  Ilrar  her,    hear  her!    Mrs.  Speaker, 

Ma'am ! 
O  order  !  order!"  Kates  and  Susans  rise, 
And  Marg'ret  moves,  and  Tabitha  replies. 

Look  to  the  camp — Coxheath  and  Warley 
Common 
Supplied,  at  least,  for  ev'ry  tent  a  woman  ; 
Tne  cartridge-paper  wrapp'd  the  billet-doux, 
The  rear  and  piquet  form  d  the  rendezvous; 
The  dram's  stern  rattle  shook  the  nuptial  bed, 
The  knapsack  pillow'd  Lady  Sturgeon's  head: 
Love  was  the  witch-word,  till  the  morning  fif; 
Roua'd  the  tame  Major  and  his  warlike  wife. 


Look  to  the  Stage — to-night's  example  draws 
A  female  dramatist  to  grace  the  cause — 
So  fade  the  triumphs  of  presumptuous  man! 
And  would  you,  ladies,  but  complete  mv  plan. 
Here  should  ye  sign  some  patriot  petition 
To  mend  our  constitutional  condition. 
The  men  invade  our  rights,  the  mimic  elves 
Lisp  and  nick-name   Gods  creatures  like  our- 
selves, 
Rouge  more  than  wc  do,  simper,  flounce,   and 

fret, 
And  they  co<juet,  good  gods,  hoir  they  coquet .' 
They  too  are  coy,  and,  monstrous  to  relate, 
Theirs  is  a  coyness  in  a  tete-a-tete. 
Yes,  ladies,  yes;  I  could  a  talc  unfold, 
Would  harrow  uyyuur — cushions — were  it  told; 
Part  your  combined  curls,  and  freeze — pomatum, 
At  griefs,  and  grievances,  as  1  could  state  em. 
But  such  eternal  blazon  must  ?wt  speak  ; 
Besides,  the  House  adjourns  some  day  next  week.. 
This  fair  cow mittee  shall  detail  the  rest, 
And  then  let  monsters,  if  they  dare,  protest. 


§108.    Prologue  to  Fatal  Curiosity ;   1/82. 

CoLMAN. 

Long  since,  beneath  this  humble  roof,  this 

play, 
Wrought  by  true  English  genius,  saw  the  day. 
Forth  from  this  humble  roof  it  scarce  has  stray'd ; 
In  prouder  theatres  'twas  never  play'd. 
There  you  have gap'd and  doz'd  o'er  many  apiece 
Patch' d  up  from  France,  or  stolen  from  llortie 

or  Greece, 
Or  made  of  shreds  from  Shakspeare's  golden 

fleece. 
There  scholars,  simple  nature  cast  aside, 
Have  trick'd  their  heroes  out  in  classic  pride; 
No  scenes  where  genuine  passion  runs  to  waste, 
But  all  hedg'd  in  by  shrubs  of  modern  taste! 
Each  tragedy  laid  out  like  garden  grounds, 
One  circling  gravel  marks  its  narrow  bounds. 
Lillo's  plantations  were  of  forest  growth — 
Shakspeare's  the  Bame— -great  nature's  hand  in 

both. 
One  me  a  tale  the  passjpns  to  control, 
"  Whose  slightest  word  may  harrow  up  the  soul!" 
A  magic  potion,  of  charm'd  drugs  conunixt, 
VVhttepleasarecourts,  and  honor  comes  betwixt! 
Such  are  the  scenes  that  we  this  night  renew, 
Scenes thatyour fathers vi  ere  well-plcas'd  to  view. 
Once   we  nalf-paus'd — and,    while    cold   fears 

prevail. 
Strive  with  faint  strokes  to  soften  down  the  tale; 
Hut  SOOD,  attir'd  in  all  its  native  woes, 
Fhe    hade  of  Lili'o  to  our  fancy  rose: 
"Cluck  thy  weak  hand,  it  said,  or  seem'd  to 

say— 
Xor  of  its  manly  vigor  rob  my  play ! 
From  British  annals  I  the  story  drew, 
And  British  hearts  shall /tW,  and  bear  it  too. 
Pity  shall  move  their  souls,  in  spite  of  rules; 
And  terror  take  no  lesson  from  the  schools. 
^jjeak  to  their  bosoms,  to  their  feelings  trust, 
You'll  find  their  sentence  generous  andja*/.'* 

§  lOJ).  Prologue 
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§  10g.  Prologue  to   The  Birth-Day,  Aug.  12, 
1783.  Colman. 

\\  hex  Fate  on  some  tremendous  act  seems 
bent, 
And  Nature  labours  with  the  dread  event, 
Portents  and  prodigies  convulse  the  earth, 
That  heaves  and  struggles  with  the  fatal  birth. 
hi  happier  hours  are  lavish  blessings  given, 
And  pour'd  in  floods  to  mark  the  hand  of  Heaven. 
In  a  long  series  of  bright  glories  drest, 
Britons  must  hail  this  day  supremely  blest. 
First  on  this  day,  in  liberty's  great  cause, 
A  Brunswick  came  to  guard  our  rights  and  laws : 
On  this  great  day  our  glorious  annals  tell, 
By  British  arms  the  pride  of  Cuba  fell; 
For  then,  the  Moro's  gallant  chief  o'erthrown, 
Th'  Harannah  saw  his  fate,  and  felt  her  own: 
The  self-same  day,  the  same  auspicious  morn, 
Our  elder  hope,  our  Prince,  our  George  was  born : 
Upon  his  natal  hour  what  triumphs  wait! 
What  captive  treasures  crowd  the  palace-gate! 
What  double  joys  the  royal  parents  claim, 
Of  home-felt  happiness  and  public  fame! 

Long,  very  long,  great  George!  protect  the 
"land, 
Thy  race,  like  arrows  in  a  giant's  hand ! 
For  still  though  blights  may  nip  some  infant  rose, 
And  kill  the  budding  beauty  ere  it  blows, 
Indulgent  Heaven  prolongs  th'  illustrious  line, 
Branching  like  th'  olive,  clust'ring  like  the  vine. 

Lorn*,  very  long,  thy  course  of  glory  run, 
A  bright  example  to  thy  royal  son ! 
Forming  that  son  to  grace,  like  thee,  the  throne, 
And  make  his  father's  virtues  all  his  own! 


§  1 1 0.  Pro  !<>gue  to  The  Election  of  Managers ; 
1784.  Colmax. 

"  Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foej 
Gives  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear, 
Or  from  the  soft-eyed  virgin  steals  a  tear!" 
Thus  sung  sweet  Pope,  the  vigorous  child  of 

satire ; 
OurBayes  less  genius  boasts,  not  less  good-nature. 
No  poison'd  shaft  he  darts  with  partial  aim, 
Follv  and  vice  are  fair  and  general  game; 
No  tale  he  echoes,  on  no  scandal  dwells, 
Nor  plants  on  one  tool's  head  the  cap  and  bells; 
He  paints  the  living  manners  of  the  time, 
But  lavs  at  no  man's  door  reproach  or  crime. 

Yet  some,  with  critic  nose,  and  eye  too  keen, 
Scent  double  meaning  out,  and  blast  each  scene: 
While  squint  Suspicion  holds  her  treacherous 

lamp, 
Fear  moulds  base  coin,  and  Malice  gives  the 

stamp. 
Falsehood's  vile  gloss  converts  the  very  Bible 
To  scandalum  magna  turn,  and  a  libel. 

Thus  once,  when  sick,  Sir  Gripus,  as  we're 

told, 
In  grievous  usury  grown  rich  and  old, 
Bought  a  good  book  that,  on  a  Christian  plan, 
Inculcates  the  Whole  Duty  of  a  Man. 


To  e\erv  sin  a  sinner's  name  he  tack'd, 
And  through  the  parish  all  the  vices  track'd: 
And  thus,  the  comment  and  the  text  enlarging. 
Crowds  all  his  friends  and  neighbours  in  the 

margin. 
Pride  was  my  lord,  and  drunkenness  the  squire; 
My  lady,  vanity  and  loose  desire; 
Hardness  of  heart  no  misery  regarding, 
\\  as  overseer — luxury,  churchwarden. 
All,  all  he  damn'd  ;  and,  carrying  the  farce  on, 
Made  fraud  the  lawyer,  gluttony  the  parson. 
Tis  said,  when  winds  the  troubled  deep  de- 
form, 
Pour  copious  streams  of  oil,  'twill  lay  the  storm : 
Thus  here,  let  mirth  and  frank  good-humor's 


balm 


Make  censure  mild,  scorn  kind,  and  anger  calm! 
Some  wholesome  bitter  if  the  bard  produces, 
'Tis  only  wormwood  to  correct  the  juices. 

In  this  day's  contest,  where,  in  colors  new, 
Three  play-house  candidates  are  brought  to  view, 
Our  little  Bayes encounters  some  disgrace: 
Should  you  reject  him  too,  I  mourn  his  case — 
He  can  be  chosen  for  no  other  place. 


§  111.  Prologue  to  Two  to  One;   1/84. 
Colmast. 

To-night,  as  heralds  tell,  a  virgin  muse, 
An  untrain'd  youth,  a  new  advent' rer,  sues; 
Green  in  his  one-and-twenty,  scarce  of  age, 
Takes  his  first  flight,  half-fledg'd,  upon  the  stage. 
Within  this  little  round  the  parent  bird 
Hath  warbled  oft;  oft  patiently  you  heard; 
And  as  he  strove  to  raise  his  eager  throat, 
Your  kind  applause  made  music  of  his  note. 
But  now,  with  beating  heart  and  anxious  eye. 
He  sees  his  vent'rous  voungling  strive  to  fly: 
Like  Daedalus,  a  father's  fears  he  brings, 
A  father'shopes,  and  fain  would  plume  his  wings. 

How  vain,  alas,  hishopes!  his  fears  how  vain ! 
Tis  you  must  hear,  and,  hearing,  judge  thestrain. 
Your  equal  justice  sinks  or  lifts  his  name; 
Your  frown's-a  sentence,  your  applause  is  fame. 
If  humor  warms  his  scenes  with  genial  fire, 
They'll  e'en  redeem  the  errors  ofhis  sire; 
Nor  shall  his  lead — dead!  to  the  bottom  drop, 
Bv  youth's  enliv'ning  cork  buoy'd  up  at  top. 
If"  characters  are  mark'd  with  ease  and  truth, 
Pleas'd  with  his  spirit,  you'll  forgive  his  youth. 
Should  sire  and  son  be  both  with  dullness  curst, 
"  And  Dunce  the  second  follow  Dunce  the  first," 
The  shallow  stripling's  vain  attempt  you'll  mock, 
And  damn  him  for  a  chip  of  the  old  block. 


§112.    Prologue  occasioned  by  the   Death  of 
Mr.  Henderson;   1785.  Murphy. 

Ere  Fiction  try  this  night  her  magic  strain, 
And  blend  mysteriously  delight  with  pain  ; 
Ere  yet  she  wake  her  train  of  hopes  and  fears 
For  Jafrier's  wrongs  and  Belvidera's  tears; 
Will  you  permit  a  true,  a  recent  grief, 
To  vent  its  charge,  and  seek  that  kind  relief? 
JU;t  How 
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How  >  of  feign'd  distress, 

While  mi  the  heart  our  own  afflictions 

n  our  awn  friend,  when  Henderson  expires, 
And  from  the  tomb  one  parthu  pang  requi 
In  yonder  Abbey  shall  he  rc?t  his  head, 

".  this  spot  no  \  iruiou>  drop  be  shed? 
You  will  iudulge  our  grief: — those  crowded 
rows 
Show  you  have  hearts  that  feci  domestic  woes; 

-  that  with  gen'rous  emulation  burn, 
To  raise  th  trooping  o'er  his  um; 

And  to  hi*  child,  when  reason's  op'ning  ray 
Shall  tell  her  vhoii  she  lost,  this  truth  convey: 
Her  father's   worth  made  each  good  man  his 

friend , 
Honnr'ri  through  life,  regretted  in  his  end  ; 
And  for  his  relatives,  to  help  his  store, 
An  audience  za\e,  w  hen  he  could  "five  no  more. 
Him  we  all  mourn,  his  friends  still  heave  the 

And  still  the  tear  stands  trembling  in  the  eye. 
His  was  each  mild,  each  amiable  art, 
The  gentlest  manners,  and  the  feeling  heart; 
Fair  simple  truth  ;  benevolence  to  all ; 

-   u'rous  warmth,  that  glow'd  at  friendship's 
call: 
A  judgement  sure,  while  learning  toil'd  behind  ; 
His  mirth  was  wit;  hi*  humor,  sense refin'd ; 
A  -ou!  above  all  guile,  all  meaner  views : 
The  friend  of  science,  friend  of  ev'ry  muse! 
Oft  ha\e  I  known  him  in  my  vernal  year — 
This  no  feign'd  grief — uo  artificial  tear! 
Oft  in  this  breast  he  wak'd  the  Muses'  flame; 
Fond  to  advise,  and  point  my  way  to  fame. 
Who  most  shall  praise  him,  all  are  still  at  strife; 
Expiring  virtue  leaves  a  void  in  life. 

A  void  our  scene  has  felt : — with  Shakspeare's 

r*ge  . 
V  ho  now,  like  him,  shall  animate  the  stage? 
t,  Macbeth,  and  Benedick,  and  Lear, 
Richard,  and  Wolsey,  pleas'd  each  learned  ear. 
If  feigning  well  be  our  consummate  art, 
How  great  his  praise,  who,  in  Iagp's  p:>rt, 
Could  utter  ■  foreign  to  his  heart! 

Falsta/L  who  shook  this  house  with  mirthful  roar, 
Is  now  no  counterfeit — he' il  rise  no  more! 
"Twas  Henderson's  the  drama  to  pervade, 
h  •  .    h  nicer  shade. 

When  o'er   rhtsc    boards  the    Romas    Father 

pass'd — 
But  T  forbear — that  effort  was  his  lit ! 

Muse  there  saw  his  zeal,  though  rack'd  with 
pain, 
While  the  slow  fever  atnbush'd  in  each  vein  : 
She  Bought  the  bed  where,  pale  and  wan,  be  las , 
And  vainly  tried  to  chase  disease  away ; 
vVatch'd  ev'ry  look,  and  numher'd  every  sigh, 
\i,<.  be  Kv'd,  she  saw  him  die. 

Wild  with  her  griefs,  ?hc  join'd  tile  mournful 

throng, 
With  sullen  ^ound  as  the  hearse  mov'd  along: 
Tnrougb  the  dim-vaulted  aisles  she  led  the  way, 
And  gate  to  genius  past  his  kindred  clay; 
Heard  the  last  requiem  o'er  bis  relics  cold, 
And  with  her  tear?  bedew'd  tiie  hallow' d  mould. 

In  faithful  verse,  there,  near  the  lonely  cell, 
The  fair  recording  epitaph  may  tell 


That  he,  who  now  lies  mould' ring  into  dust. 
W  as  good,  was  i  nerous,  and  just; 

By  talents  form'd  to  grace  the  poet's  Uysj 
By  virtue  form'd  to  dignify  his  days. 


§113.  Epilogue  infolded  to  be  spoken  by  Mr. 
Skitter,  in  the  Character  of  a  Schoohiiuster, 
with  a  Rod  in  his  Hand. 

When  vice  and  folly  are  a  nation's  bane, 
When  poets  write  and  parsons  preach  in  vain, 
When  -atire's  sting  and  moral  precepts  fail, 
Then  threats  and  rougher  methods  must  prevail. 
Behold  a  schoolmaster — Ticklebreech  by  name, 
Who  comes  a  headstrong  people  to  reclaim; 
To  lash  those  foibles  now  so  common  grown, 
And  once  more  place  fair  Virtue  on  her  throne. 
This  magic  rod,  though  nought  but  simple  wood, 
Vv  ith  wonders  strange    -   nention  is  endued. 
If  to  that  part  of  man  w<  all  deride 
Tis  rightly  handled,  and  with  skill  applied, 
'Twill  make  a  lawyer  honest  'gainst  his  will, 
The  doctor  save  the  patient  he  would  kill ■ 
The  statesman  too,  that  Atlas  of  the  si 
Who  toils,  and  sweats,  and  bends,  beneath  the 

weight 
Of  places,  pensions,  sinecures  and  fees, 
At  the  fust  stroke  will  find  immediate  ease: 
\\  ith  joy  he'll  cast  the  pond'rous  load  aside, 
And  at  the  helm  take  honor  for  his  guide; 
Believe  the  indigent  without  a  bribe, 
And  spurn  at  sycophants,  that  fawning  tribe. 
The  modern  Bobadil,  who  in  taverns  boasts 
The  feats  he  did  when  on  proud  Gallia's  coasts; 
How  twenty  Frenchmen  at  a  time  he  slew ; 
"Twenty  more — kill  'em;  twenty  more — kill 

em  too!" 
When  in  the  field  his  looks  his  fears  betray, 
And  his  own  shadow  makes  him  run  away ; 
But  if  the  force  of  this  same  twig  he  feels, 
I  lis  courage  straight  will  leave  his  friendly  heels, 
Mount  to  his  heart,  his  martial  bosom  warm, 
And,  like  brave  Prussia,  the  whole  world  alarm 

Next,  to  the  male  coquet  I  mean  to  speak, 
W  hose  head,  and  heart,  and  nerves,  alike  are 

weak ; 
Who,  like  that  curious  mask  which  iEsop  feigns 
The  fox  admir'd,  yet  mourn'd  the  want  of  brains; 
Who  plies  his  glass,  and  grinning  cries,  "Sir 

Peter, 
That's  a  fine   girl;    Gad's  curse,  a  charming 

creature ! 
What  eyes!  what  lips!  and  then  her  shape  and 

gait! 
She  must  be  mine,  egad,  at  any  rate." 
This  wand,  if  one*  it  touch  the  coxcomb's  tail, 
I  do  assure  him,  ne'er  was  known  to  fail; 
He'll  own  its  charms  surpass  his  salts  and  drops. 
Pot  into  men  it  changes  fools  and  fops; 
Makes  em  look  wise,  say  little,  and  do  more; 
All  which,  I'm  sure,  they  never  did  before. 
In  ^rood  queen  Bess's  happy  golden  reign, 
'lii'-  British  fair  their  virtues  did  maintain  ; 
But,  shame  to  tell,  how d rend ful  the  reflection! 


I  The  sex  is  now  so  bad  to  want  correction ; — 

r 


But 
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But  hold,  mcthinks  from  yonder  box  I  hear 
My  Lady  Dainty  thus  express  her  fear: 

"  Lord!   sure  the  filthy  fellow  does  not  mean 
To  turn  us  up;   lie  won't  be  so  obscene: 
I'll  go  this  instant,  and  ask  Mr.  Rich, 
How  he  dares  suffer  this  rude  Tick lebreech — " 
Ladies,  he  calm,  this  needless  rage  suspend. 
And  take  good  counsel  as  from  friend  to  friend : 
If  you  would  shun  acquaintance  with  the  birch, 
Shun  cards  on  sabbath-day,  and  go  to  church  ; 
This  vicious  appetite  no  longer  feed. 
Be  virtuous  all,  be  British  dames  indeed. 

And  now,  my  pupils,  what  you've  learnt  this 
night 
Go  teach  to  others,  and  you'll  then  do  right; 
Be  vou  to  them  the  same  indulgent  tutor, 
And  come  next  year  to  seeyour  friend  A  ed  Shuter. 


§  1 14.  Prologue  to  Mahomet. 
To  point  what  lengths  credulity  has  run, 
What  counsels  shaken,  and  what  states  undone; 
What  hellish  fury  wings  th' enthusiast's  raize, 
And  makes  the  troubled  earth  one  tragic  stage; 
What  blasphemies  imposture  dares  advance, 
Ami  build  what  terrors  on  weak  ignorance; 
How  fraud  alone  rage  to  religion  binds, 
And  makes  a  pandaemoninm  of  our  minds. 
Our  Gallic  bard,  fired  with  these  glorious  views, 
First  to  this  crusade  led  the  tragic  muse; 
Her  pow'r  through  France  his  charming  num- 
bers bore, 
But  France  was  deaf — for  all  her  priests  were  sore. 
On  English  ground  she  makes  a  firmer  stand, 
And  hopes  to  suffer  by  no  hostile  hand. 
No  clergy  here  usurp  the  free  born  mind. 
Ordain' d  to  teach,  and  not  enslave  mankind; 
Religion  here  bids  persecution  cease, 
Without,  all  order,  and  within,  all  peace; 
Truth  guards  her  happy  pale  with  watchful  care. 
And  frauds,  though  pious,  find  no  entrance  there. 

Religion,  to  be  sacred,  must  be  free; 
Men  will  suspect — where  bigots  keep  the  key. 
Hooded  and  train'd  like  hawks  th'  enthusiasts  fly, 
And  the  priests'  victims  in  their  pounces  die. 
Like  whelps    born    blind,    by    mother-church 

they're  bred, 
Nor  wake  to  sight,  to  know  themselves  misled : 
Murder's  the  game — and  to  the  sport  unprest, 
Proud  of  the  sin,  and  in  the  duty  blest, 
The  layman's  but  the  blood-hound  of  the  priest. 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  that  dar'st  such  themes  ad- 
vance, 
To  priest-rid  Spain  repair,  or  slavish  France: 
For  Judas'  hire  there  do  the  devil's  task, 
And  trick  up  slavery  in  religion's  mask. 
England,  still  free,  no  surer  means  requires 
To  sink  their  sottish  souls,  and  damp  their  mar- 
tial fires. 
Britons,  these  numbers  to  yourselves  you  owe ; 
Voltaire  hath  strength  to  shoot  in  Shakspeare's 

bow : 
Fame  led  him  at  his  Hippocrene  to  drink, 
And  taught  to  write  with  nature,  as  to  think  : 
Whh  English  freedom,  English  wit  he  knew, 
And  from  the  unexhausted  stream  profusely  drew : 


Cherish  the  noble  bard  yourselves  have  made. 
Nor  let  the  frauds  of  France  steal  all  our  trade  : 
'each  prize  the  winner  his  tin-  wearing, 
end  our  English  stage  a-privateering: 

With  your  commission  we'll  our  sails  unfold. 
And  from  their  loads  of  dross  import  some  gold. 


§  115.  Prologue  to  the  Jealous  J  fife. 

Lloyd. 

The  Jealous  Wife  a  comedy,  poor  man  1 
A  charming  subject,    but  a  wretcited  plan. 
His  skittish  wit,  o'erleaping  tin-  due  bound, 
Commits  fiat  trespass  upon  I  nd.' 

Buarrels,  upbraidings,  jealousies,  and  spleen, 
row  too  familiar  in  the  comic  scene. 
Tinge  hut  the  language  with  heroic  chime, 
'Tis  passion,  pathos,  character,  sublime! 
What  round  oig  words  had  swell'd  the  pompous 

scene, 
A  king  the  husband,  and  the  wife  a  queen! 
Then  might  Distraction  rend  her  graceful  hair, 
See  sightless  forms,  and  scream,  and  gape,  and 

stare. 
Drawcausir  Death  had  raged  without  control, 
Here  the  drawn  dagger,  there  the  poison'd  bowl. 
What  eyes  had  stream'd  at  all  the  whining  woe! 
What  hands  had  thundcr'd  at  each  Ah .'  and  Oh  ! 

But  peace!   the  gentle  prologue  custom  sends, 
Like  drum  and  Serjeant,  to  beat  up  for  friends. 
At  vice  and  folly,  each  a  lawful  game, 
Our  author  flies,  but  with  no  partial  aim. 
He  read  the  manners,  open  as  they  lie 
In  nature's  volume  to  thegen'ral  eye. 
Books  too  he  read,  nor  blush'd  to  use  their  store — 
He  does  but  what  his  betters  did  before. 
Shakspeare  has  done  it,  and  the  Grecian  stage 
Caught  truth  of  character  from  Homer's  page. 

If  in  his  scenes  an  honest  skill  is  shown, 
And,  borrowing  little,  much  appears  his  own  ; 
If  what  a  master's  happy  pencil  drew 
He  brings  more  forward  in  dramatic  view; 
To  your  decision  he  submits  his  cau-e, 
Secure  of  candour,  anxious  for  applause. 

But  if,  all  rude,  his  artless  scenes  deface 
The  simple  beauties  which  he  meant  to  grace; 
If,  an  invader  upon  others  land, 
He  spoil  and  plunder  with  a  robber's  hand  ; 
Do  justice  on  him — as  on  fools  before — 
And  give  to  blockheads  past  one  blockhead  more. 


§llo.     Prologue  to  Runnamede. 

Before  the  records  of  renown  were  kept, 
Or  theatres  for  dying  heroes  wept, 
The  race  of  fame  by  rival  chiefs  was  run, 
The  world  by  former  Alexanders  won : 
Ages  of  glory  in  long  order  roll'd, 
New  empires  rising  on  the  wreck  of  old : 
Wonders  were  wrought  by  Nature  in  her  prime, 
Nor  was  the  ancient  world  a  wilderness  of  time. 

Yet  lost  to  tame  is  virtue's  orient  reign; 
The  patriot  liv'd,  the  hero  died,  in  vain. 
Dark  night  descended  o'or  the  human  day, 
And  wip'd  the  glory  of  the  world  away  : 
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Whirl'd  round  the  gulf,  the  acts  of  time  were 

tO-T, 

Then  in  the  vast  abyss  for  ever  lost. 

Virtue  from  Fame  disjoio'd  began  to  'plain 
Her  votaries  few,  and  anfrequented  fane. 
Her  voice  ascended  to  almighty  Jove; 

m  the  Muses  from  the  throne  above. 

'I  he  bard  arose;  and  Fall  of  heavenly  lire, 
}^  ith  hand  immortal  tourh'd  th'  immortal  lyre; 

i  deed--  in  strains  hemie  sung, 
AH  earth  resounded,  all  heaven's  arches  rung: 
The  world  applaud  what  they  approv'd  before, 
\  irtucand  Fame  took  septate  paths  no  more. 
Bee  to  the  bard,  interpreter  of  heaven, 
ronicle  of  fame  bv  .love  is  given  ; 
'  the  volume  of  the  past  explores, 
His  hand  unfolds  the  everlasting  doors; 
In  -Minos'  majesty  he  lift*  the  head, 
Judge  of  the  world,  and  sov' reign  of  the  dead; 
On  nations  and  on  kin^s  in  sentence  sits, 
as  to  perdition,  or  to  heaven  admits; 
Dethrones  the  tyrant  though  in  triumph  hurl'd, 
1   dls  up  the  hero  from  th'  eternal  world, 
Surrounds   his    head   with    wreaths    that    ever 
bloom, 
vows  the  verse  that  triumphs  o'er  the  tomb. 

V  hile-here  the  Muses  warble  from  the  shrine, 
Ott  have  you  listcn'd  to  the  voiec  divine. 
A  nameless  youth  beheld,  with  noble  rage, 
One  subject'still  a  stranger  to  the  stage ; 
A  name  that  's  music  to  the  British  ear, 
A  name  that's  worshipp'd  in  the  British  sphere  : 
Fair  Liberty!   the  goddess  of  the  i-le, 
W  ho  blc-^-s  England  with  a  guardian  smile. 

Britons!  a  scene  of  glory  draws  to-night! 
The  fathers  of  the  land  arise  to  sight ; 
The  legislators  and  the  chiefs  of  old, 
The  roll  of  patriots  and  the  barons  bold, 
Who,  greatly  girded  with  the  sword  and  shield, 
At  stoned  Runnamedes  immortal  field, 
Did  the  grand  charter  of  your  freedom  draw, 
And  found  the  base  of  liberty  on  law. 

Our  author,  trembling  for  his  virgin  muse, 
Hopes  in  the  fav'rite  theme  a  fond  excuse. 
If,  while  the  title  the  theatre  commands, 
\  our  h-arts   applaud    him,    he'll    acquit'  your 

hands ; 
Proud  on  his  country's  cause  to  build  his  name, 
And  add  the  patriot's  to  the  poet  s  fame. 


§  1 17-     Prologue  to  the  Heiress . 

Fitzpatrick. 
As  spriahtlv  sun-beams  gild  the  face  of  day, 
A^  hen  louring  tempests  calmly  glide  away, 
So,  when  the  poet"s  dark  horizon  clears, 
Arrav'd  in  smiles  the  Epilogue  appears. 

Sue  of  that  house  the  liveh  emblem  still, 

W  hose  brilliant  speakers  start  what  themes  they 

will; 
Still  varying  topics  for  Iter  sportive  rhvmes, 
From  all  the.  follies  of  these  fruitful  times  ; 
Uncheek'd  bv  forms,  with  flippant  hand  may 

cull  :— 
Prologues,  like  peers  by  prhilege  are  dull — 


In  solemn  strain  address  th'  assembled  pit, 
The  legal  judges  of  dramatic  wit, 
Confining  still,  with  dignified  decorum. 
Their  observations — to  the  play  before  'em. 

Now  when  each  bachelor  a  helpmate  lacks. 
(That  sweet  exemption  from  a  double  tax) 
When  law?  are  fram'd  with  a  benignant  plan 
Oflight'ning  burdens  on  the  married  man, 
And  Hymen  adds  one  solid  comfort  more 
To  all  those  comforts  he  conferr'd  before; 
To  smooth  the  rough  laborious  road  to  fame, 
Our  bard  has  chosen — an  alluring  name. 
As  wealth  in  wedlock  oft  is  known  to  hide 
The  imperfections  of  a  homely  bride, 
This  tempting  title  he,  perhaps,  expects, 
May  heighten  beauties — and  conceal  defects: 
Thus  Sixty's  wrinkles,  view'd  through  Fortune's 

glass, 
The  rosy  dimples  of  Sixteen  surpass. 
The  modern  suitor  grasps  his  fair-one's  hand, 
()  erlooks  her  person,  and  adores — her  land  ; 
Leers  on  her  houses  with  an  ogling  eve, 
O'er  her  rich  acres  heaves  an  ain'rous  sigh, 
His  heart-felt  pangs  through  groves  of — timber 

vents, 
And  runs  distracted  for — her  three  per  cents. 

Will  thus  the  poet's  mimic  Heiress  find 
The  bridegroom  critic  to  her  failings  blind, 
\A  ho  claims,  alas!   his  nicer  taste  to  hit, 
The  lady's  portion  paid  in  sterling  wit? 
On  your  decrees,  to  fix  her  future  fate, 
Depends  our  Heiress  for  her  whole  estate: 
Rich  in  your  smiles,  she  charms  th'  admiring 

town; 
A  very  bankrupt,  should  you  chance  to  frown: 
O  may  a  verdict  given,  in  your  applause, 
Pronounce  the  prosp'rous  issue  of  her  cause, 
Confirm  the  name  an  anxious  parent  gave  her. 
And  prove  her  Heiress  of  the  public  favour! 


§118.  Prologue  to  The  Ambitious  Stcp-moihrr. 

Rowt. 
If  dying  lovers  yet  deserve  a  tear; 
If  a  sad  storv  of  a  maid's  despair 
\  et  move  compassion  in  the  pitving  fair; 
This  day  the  poet  does  his  arts  employ, 
The  soft  accesses  of  your  souls  to  try. 
Nor  let  the  stoic  boast  his  mind  unmov'd; 
The  brute  philosopher,  who  ne'er  has  prov'd 
The  joy  of  loving  and  of  being  lov'd  ; 
Who  -corns  his  human  nature  to  confess, 
And,  striving  to  be  more  than  man,  is  less. 
Nor  let  the  men  the  weeping  fair  accuse, 
Those  kind  protectors  of  the  tragic  muse, 
Whose  tear-  did  moving  Otwav's  labours  crown, 
And  niLide  (he  poor  Monimia  s  grief  their  own  ; 
Those  tears  their  art,  not  weakness,  has  confest. 
Their  grief  approv'd  the  niceness  of  their  taste, 
And    they  wept  most,   because  they  judg'd  the 

best. 
O  !  could  this  age's  writers  hope  to  find 
An  audience  to  compassion  thus  inclin'd, 
The  stage  would  need  no  farce,  nor  song,  nor 

dance, 
Nor   cap'ring   Monsieur   brought   from   active 

France ; 

Clinch, 
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Clinch,  and  his  organ-pipe,  his  dogs  and  bear, 
To  native  Karnet  might  again  repair, 
Or'breathe,  with  Captain  Otter,  Bankside  air: 
Majestic  Tragedy  should  once  again 
In  purple  pomp  adorn  the  swelling  scene  ; 
Her  search  should  ransack  all  the  ancient  store, 
The  fortunes  of  their  loves  and  arms  explore, 
Such  as  might  grieve  you,  but  should  please  the 

more. 
What  Shakspeare  durst  not,  this  bold  age  should 

do, 
And  famous  Greek  and  Latin  beauties  show  : 
Shakspeare,  whose  genius,  to  itself  a  law, 
Could  men  in  ev'ry  height  of  nature  draw, 
And  copied  all  but  woman  that  he  saw. 
Those  ancient  heroines   your   concern   should 

move,  . 

Their  grief  and  anger  much,  but  most  their 

love : 
For  in  th'  account  of  ev'ry  age  we  find 
The  best  and  fairest  of  that  sex  were  kind, 
To  pity  always,  and  to  love,  inclin'd. 
Assert,  ye  fair  ones,  who  in  judgment  sit, 
Your  ancient  empire  over  love  and  wit ; 
Reform  your  sense,  and  teach  the  men  t'  obey : 
They  '11  leave  their  tumbling,  if  you  lead  the 

way. 
Be  but  what  those  before  to  Otway  were : 
O  were  you  but  as  kind!  we  know  you  are  as 

fair. 


§  1 19.     Epilogue  to  the  same.         Rowe. 

The  spleen  and  vapours,  and  this  doleful  play, 
Have  mortified  me  to  that  height  to-day, 
That  1  am  almost  in  the  mortal  mind 
To  die  indeed  and  leave  you  all  behind. 
Know  then,  since  I  resolve  in  peace  to  part, 
I  mean  to  leave  to  one  alone  my  heart : 
(Last  favours  will  admit  of  no  partage, 
I  bar  all  sharing  but  upon  the  stage :) 
To  one  who  can  with  one  alone  he  blest, 
The  peaceful  monarch  of  a  single  breast: 
To  one — But,  oh!  how  hard  'twill  be  to  find 
That  phcenix  in  your  fickle,  changing  kind ! 
New  loves,  new  interests,  and  religions  new, 
Still  your  fantastic  appetites  pursue. 
Your'  sickly  fancies  loath  what  you  possess, 
And  ev'ry  restless  fool  would  change  his  place. 
Some,  weary  of  their  peace  and  quiet  grown, 
Want  to  be'hoisted  up  aloft,  and  shown; 
Whilst  from   the  envied  height  the   wise  get 

safely  down. 
We  find  your  waV'ring  temper  to  our  cost, 
Since  all  our  pains  and  care  to  please  rslost. 
Music  in  vain  supports  with  friendly  aid 
Her  sister  Poetrv  s  declining;  head : 
Show  but  a  mimic  ape,  or  French  buffoon, 
You  to  the  other  house  in  shoals  are  gone, 
And  leave  us  here  to  tune  our  crouds  alone. 
Must  Shakspeare,  Fletcher,  and  laborious  Ben, 
Be  left  for  Scaramouch  and  Harlequin? 
Allow  you  are  inconstant,  yet 'tis  strange, 
For  sense  is  still  the  same,  and  ne'er  can  change ; 
Yet  even  in  that  you  vary  as  the  rest, 
•  And  ev'rv  day  new  notions  are  protest. 


Nav,  there  's  a  wit  *  has  found,  as  I  am  told, 
New  ways  to  heaven,  despairing  of  the  old: 
He  swears  he'll  spoil   the   clerk  and  sexton's 

trade, 
Bells  <diall  no  more  be  rung,  nor  graves  be  made: 
The  hearse  and  six  no  longer  be  in  fashion, 
Since  all  the  faithful  may  expect  translation. 
What  think  you  of  the  project?  I'm  for  trying, 
I'll  lay  aside  these  foolish  thoughts  of  dying, 
Preserve  my  youth  and  vigour  for  the  stage, 
And  be  translated  to  a  good  old  age. 


§  120.     Prologue  to  Hie  Tender  Husband,  or 
the  Accomplished  Fools.         Addison. 

In  the  first  rise  and  infancy  of  farce, 
When  fools  were  many,  and  when  plays  were 

scarce, 
The  raw  unpractis'd  author  could  with  ease 
A  young  and  inexperiene'd  audience  please; 
No  single  character  had  e'er  been  shown, 
But  the  whole  herd  of  fops  were  all  their  own : 
Rich  in  originals,  they  set  to  view, 
In  ev'ry  piece,  a  coxcomb  that  was  new. 
But  now  our  British  theatre  can  boast 
Drolls  of  all  kinds,  avast  unthinking  host! 
Fruitful  of  folly  and  of  vice,  it  shows 
Cuckolds,  and  cits,  and  bawds,  and  pimps,  and 

beaux ; 
Rough  countrv-knights  are  found  of  ev'ry  shire, 
Of  every  fashion  gentle  fops  appear; 
And  punks  of  din0' rent  characters  we  meet, 
As  frequent  on  the  stage  as  in  the  street : 
Our  modern  wits  are  fore'd  to  pick  and  cull, 
And  here  and  there,  by  chance,  glean  up  a  fool : 
Long  ere  they  find  the  necessary  spark, 
They  search  the  town  and  beat  about  the  Park : 
To  all  his  most  frequented  haunts  resort, 
Oft  dog  him  to  the  ring,  and  oft  to  court, 
As  love  of  pleasure  or  of  place  invites ; 
And   sometimes    catch    him    taking    snuff  at 

White's. 
Howe'er,  to  do  you  right,  the  present  age 
Breeds  very  hopeful  monsters  for  the  stage; 
That  scorn  the  paths  their  dull  forefathers  trod. 
And  won't  be  blockheads  in  the  common  road. 
Do  but  survey  this  crowded  house  to-night : 
Here's  still  encouragement  for  those  that 

write. 
Our  author,  to  divert  his  friends  to-day,    / 
Stocks  with  variety  of  fools  his  play ; 
And,  that  there  may  be  something  gay  and  new. 
Two  ladies-errant  has  expos'd  to  view: 
The  first  a  damsel  travell'd  in  romance; 
The  other  more  refin'd,  she  comes  from  France. 
Rescue,  like  courteous  knights,  the  nymph  from 

danger ; 
And   kindly  treat,    like  well-bred    men,    the 

stransccr. 


§121.     Epilogue  to  the  same.     Steele. 
Britons,  who  constant  war,  with  factious 
r3ge, 
For  liberty,  against  each  other  wa&e, 
From  foreign  "insults  save  this  English  stage. 

*  Asaffl. 

No 
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X<>  mart  ilt*  Udiian  iqualting  tribe  admit, 

In  tongues  iinkmmn:    ti-  popcrv  in  wit. 

The  songs  (themselves  comet*)  troth  Rome  thev 

briim. 
And  'lis  high-mass,  for  aught  vou  know,  thev 

Husbands,    take   care,   the  danger   may   conn. 
Higher, 

men  My  their  eunuch  is  a  friar. 
But  is  it  not  a  serious  ill  to  see 

Europ..  .iters  so  mean  can  be; 

I  .  with  an  affected  joy  to  sit, 

Suspend  their  native  taste  of  manly  w  it ; 
Neglect  their  comic  humour,  tragic  rage, 
For  known  defects  of  nature  and  of  age? 

tor  shame!  ye  conqu' ring  Britons,  rise! 
Such  unadorn'd  effeminacy  despise ; 
Admire  (if  you  will  dote  on  foreign  wit) 
Not  what  Italians  sing,  but  Romans  writ. 
So  shall  less  works,  such  as  to-night's  slight  play, 
At  yout  command,  with  justice  die  away; 
Till  then  forgive  your  writers,  that  can't  bear 
You  should  such  verv  tramontanes  appear, 
The  nation's,  which  contemn  vou,  to  revere. 
Let  Anna's  soul  be  known  for  all  its  charms; 
m'd  for  lib'ral  sciences  as  arms: 
Let  those  derision  meet,  who  would  advance 
Manners,  or  speech,  from  Italv  or  France. 
Let  them  learn  vou,  who  would  vour  favour  find, 
And  English  be  the  language  of  mankind. 


§  128- 


Epilogue  to  the  Gamester. 

Centlivre. 


As  one  condemn'd,  and  ready  to  become, 
For  his  offences  past,  a  pendulum, 
Does,  ere  he  dies,  bespeak  the  learned  throng, 
Then,  like  the  swan,  expires  in  a  song; 
So  I  (tho"  doubtful  long  which  knot  to  choose, 
Whether  the  hangman's,  or  the  marriage  noose), 
Condemn'd,  good  people,  as  you  see,  for  life, 
To  play  that  tedious,  juggling  game,  a  wife, 
Have  but  one  word  of  good  advice  to  say, 
Before  the  doleful  cart  draws  quite  away. 

You  roaring  boys,  who  know  the  midnight 
cares 
Of  rattling  tats,  ye  sons  of  hopes  and  fears; 
Who  lohour  hard  to  bring  your  ruin  on, 
And  diligently  toil  to  be  undone; 
You  're  fortune's  sporting  footballs  at  the  best, 
Few  are  his  joys,  and  small  the  gamester'   rest  : 
Suppose  then  fortune  only  rules  the  dice, 
And  on  the   square  you  play;  yet  who,  that's 

wise, 
Would  to  the  credit  of  a  faithless  main 
Trust  his  good  dud's  hard-gotten  hoarded  gain? 
But  then  such  vultures  round  a  table  wait, 
And  hov'ring  watch  the  bubble's  sickly  state; 
The  young  fond  gambler,  covetous  of  more, 

a  1 11-4  certain  store  ; 
Then  the  spunge,  squeez'd  by  all,  grows  dry — 

and  now, 
Completely  wretched,  turns  a  sharper  too. 
These  fools,  for  want  of  bubbles,  too,  play  fair, 
And  lose  to  one  another  on  the  square: 


So  whores  the  wealth  from  numerous  culls  the\ 

glean. 
Still  spend  on  bullies,  and  grow  ]>oor  again. 
This  itch  for  play  ha-  likewise  fatal  been. 
And  more  than  Cupid  drawn  the  ladies  ini 
A  thousand  guineas  for  basset  prevails, 
A  bait,  when  cash  runs  low  ,  that  seldom  fails  ; 
And  when  the  fair-one  can't  the  debt  defray 
In  sterling  coin,  does  sterling  beauty  pay. 

In  vain  we  labour  to  divert  vour  care,' 
Xor  song  nor  dance  can  bribe  vour  presence 

here, 
Vou  fly  this  place  like  an  infectious  air ; 
To  yonder  happy  quarter  of  the  town 
You  crowd,  and  vour  own  fav'rite  stage  disow  n  ; 
We're  like  old  mi  -tresses ;  vou  love  the  vice. 
And  hate  us  only  cause  we  once  did  please, 
Xor  can  we  find  how  else  'tis  we  deserve., 
Like  Tantalus,  'midst  plenty  thus  to  starve. 


§  123.     Prologue  to  Tancred  and  S'igismunda 

Thomson. 

Bold  is  the  man,  who  in  this  nicer  age 
Presumes  to  tread  the  chaste,  corrected  Stage. 
Xow,  with  gay  tinsel  arts  we  can  no  more 
Conceal  the  want  of  nature's  sterling  ore : 
Our  spells  are  vanish'd,  broke  our  magic  wand, 
That  us'd  to  waft  you  over  sea  and  land  : 
Before  your  light  the  fairy  people  fade; 
The  demons  fly — the  ghost  itself  is  laid. 
In  vain  of  martial  scenes  the  loud  alarms  ; 
The  mighty  Prompter  thund'ringout  to  anus, 
The  playhouse  posse  clattering  from  afar, 
The  close- wedgd  battle,  and  the  din  of  war. 
Xow  e'en  the  Senate  seldom  we  convene.; 
The  yawning  fathers  nod  behind  the  scene. 
Vour  taste  rejects  the  glitt'ring  false  sublime. 
To  sigh  in  metaphor,  and  die  in  rhyme. 
High  rant  is  tumbled  from  his  gallery  throne  : 
Description,  dreams — nay,  similes  are  gone. 

What  shall  we  then?  to  please  you  how  de- 
vise, 
Whose  judgment  sits  not  in  your  ears  and  eyes  ? 
Thrice    happy    could   we    catch   great   Shak- 

speare's  art, 
To  trace  the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart ; 
Hi-  simple,  plain  sublime,  to  which  is  given 
To  -trike  the  soul  with  darted  flame  from  heaven  . 
Could  we  awake  soft  Otway's  tender  woe; 
The  pomp  of  verse,  and  golden  lines,  of  Rnwc! 

We  to  your  hearts  apply ;   let  them  attend  : 
Before  their  silent,  candid  bar  we  bend. 
If  warm'd  they  listen,  'tis  our  noblest  praise  : 
If  cold,  they  wither  all  the  muse's  bay-. 


§•  124.     Epilogue te  the same.      Thom.-o.v. 
Cramm'd  to  the  throat  with  wholesome  mora! 
stuff; 
Alas !   poor  audience  !  you  have  had  enough. 
Was  ever  hapless  heroine  of  a  play 
In  such  a  piteous  plight  as  ours  to-day? 
Was  ever  woman  so  By  love  betray'dl 
Match'd  with  two  husbands,  arid  yet — die  a 
maid  ! 

But, 
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But,  bless  me ! — hold — what  sounds  are  these  I 

ivear  ? — 
}  see  the  Tragic  Muse  herself  appear! 

\_The  back  scent  opens,  ana  discovers  a  ro- 
mantic    sylvan   landscape,  from    winch 
munda,  in  the  character  or'  the  Tra- 
gic Muse,  advances  slowly  to  music,  and 
speeds  the  following  lines: 
Hence  with  your  flippant  epilogue,  that  tries 
To  wipe  the  virtuous  tears  from  British  ey'cs; 
That  dares  my  moral,  tragic  scene  profane, 
With  strains — at  best,  unsuiting,  light,  and  vain. 
Hence  from  the  pure,  unsullied  beams,  that  play 
In  yon  fair  eyes,  where  virtue  shines — Away! 

Britons,  to  you,  from  chaste  Castalian  groves, 
Where  dwelt  the  tender,  oft  unhappy  loves  ; 
Where  shades   of  heroes   roam,   each  mighty 

name, 
And  court  my  aid,  to  rise  again  to  fame  : 
To  vou  I  come;  to  freedom's  noblest  scat; 
And  in  Britannia  fix  my  last  retreat. 

In  Greece,  and  Rome,  I  watch' d  the  public 
weal ; 
The  purple  tyrant  trembled  at  my  steel ; 
Nor  did  I  less  o'er  private  sorrows  reign, 
And  mend  the  melting  heart  with  softer  pain. 
On  France  and  you  then  rose  my  bright'ning  star 
With  social  ray — The  arts  are  ne'er  at  war. 
O  !  as  your  fire  and  genius  stronger  blaze; 
As  yours  aresren'rous  freedom's  bolder  lavs; 
Let  not  the  Gallic  taste  leave  yours  behind, 
In  decent  manners  and  in  life  refin'd; 
Banish  the  motley  mode,  to  tag  low  verse, 
The  laughing  ballad,  to  the  mournful  hearse. 
When  tjhrough  five  acts  your  hearts  have  learnt 

to  glbwj 
Touch'd  with  the  sacred  force  of  honest  woe, 
O  keep  the  dear  impression  on  your  breast, 
Nor  idly  lose  it  for  a  wretched  jest! 


Fain  would  I  hope  this  play  to  move  compas- 
sion— 
And  live  to  hunt  suspicion  out  of  fashion. — 
Four  motives  strongly  recommend,  to  lovers, 
Hate  of  this  weakness,  that  our  scene  discovers. 
First  then — A  woman  will  or  won't — depend 
out:  [on't. 

If  she  will  do't,  she  will — and  there's  an  end 
But,  if  she  won't — -since  safe  and  sound  your 

trust  is, 
Fear  is  affront,  and  jealousy  injustice. 

Next,   He  who  bids  his  dear  do  what  she 
pleases, 
Blunts  wedlock's  edge,  and  all  its  torture  eases . 
Tor — not  to  feel  your  stiff  rings,  is  the  same 
As  not  to  suffer — All  the  difference — name. 
Thirdly — The  jealous   husband   wrongs  his 
honor ; 
No  wife  goes  lame,  without  some  hurt  upon  her : 
And  the  malicious  world  will  still  be  guessiii", 
Who  oft  dines  out  dislikes  her  own  cook's  dress- 
ing. 
Fourthly,  and  lastly — to  conclude  my  lecture, 
If  you  would  fix  ih'  inconstant  wife — respect 

her. 
She  who  perceives  her  virtues  over-rated, 
Will  fear  to  have  th'  account  more  justly  stated  : 
And,  borrowing  from  her  pride  the  good  wife's 

seeming, 
Grow  really  such — to  merit  your  esteeming 


§125.     Epilogue  to  Zara.     Aaron  Hill. 

Here,  take  a  surfeit,  sirs,  of  being  jealous, 
And  shun  the  pains  that  plague  those  Turkish 

fellows : 
Where  love  and  death  joined  hands,  their  darts 

confounding ! 
Save  us,  good  heaven !  from  this  new  way  of 

wounding ! 
Curs' d  climate! — where  to  cards    a    lone-left 

woman 
Has  only  one  of  her  black  guards  to  summon ! 
Sighs,  and  sits  mop'd,  with  her  tame  beast  to 

gaze  at : 
And  that  cold  treat  is  all  the  game  she  plays  at! 
For — should  she  once  some  abler  hand  be  try- 

Poignard's   the  word!  and   the  first  deal   is — 

dying! 
'Slife !  should  the  bloody  whim  get  round  in 

Britain, 
Where  women's  freedom  has  such  heights  to  sit 

on; 
Daggers,  provok'd,  would  bring  on  desolation, 
And  murder d  belles  unpeople  half  the  nation! 


§  126.    Prologue  to  the  Bankrupt.     Foote. 

For  wit's  keen  satire,  and  this  laughing  sta^e, 
What  theme  so  fruitful  as  a  bankrupt  age? 
For  not  confiu'd  to  commerce  is  the  curse  : 
The  head  is  near  as  empty  as  the  purse  ; 
Equally  sunk  our  credit  and  our  wit, 
Nor  is  the  sage  more  solvent  than  the  cit. 
All  these — but  soft,  ere  thus  abroad  we  roam, 
Were  it  not  prudent  first  to  look  at  home  ? 
You,  gentle  sirs,  have  given  me  credit  lone. 
And  took  my  word  for  many  an  idle  song ; 
But  if,  exhausted,  I  give  notes  to-day, 
For  wit  and  humor,  which  I  cannot  pay, 
I  must  turn  bankrupt  too,  and  hop  away  ■ 
Unless,  indeed,  I  modishly  apply 
For  leave  to  sell  my  works  by  lottery. 
Though  few  will  favor,  where' s  no  cash  to  free 

em ; 
Poor  hopes,  that  way  to  part  with  my  museum! 
My  old  friend  Smirk,  indeed,  mav  lend  his  aid, 
And  sell  by  auction  all  my  stock  in  trade ; 
His  placid  features,  and  imploring  eye, 
May  tempt  perhaps  the  tardy  town  to  buy; 
His  winning  manner,  and  his  soft  address, 
To  other  sales  of  mine  have  given  success. 
But,  after  all,  my  ever-honor'd  friend?, 
On  you  alone  my  fate  this  night  depends  : 
I've  fought  some  battles,  gain'd  some  vict'ries 

here, 
And  little  thought  a  culprit  to  appear 
•  Before  this  house;  but  if  resolv'd  you  go 
To  find  me  guilty,  or  to  make  me  so, 
To  grant  me  neither  wit,  nor  taste,  nor  sense, 
Vain  were  mv  plea,  and  tiseless  my  defence. 

But 
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But  still,  I  will  not  steal ;  I  will  not  beg, 
Though  I've  a  passport  in  this  wooden  leg; 
But  to  mv  cot  contentedly  retire, 
And  stew  my  cabbage  by  my  only  fire. 
Meantime,   great    .Mrs,    my   sentence  \ct    un- 
known, 
E?en  as  your  justice  be  your  candor  shown, 
And,  when  von  touch  my  honor,  don't  forget 
yoai  own. 


5  l'J7.   Epilogue  to  the  Toy-Shop. 

R.   DoDSLEY. 

Well,  heaven  be  prais'd !  this  dull,  grave 

sermon's  done, 
(For  faith  our  author  might  have  call'd  it  one). 
I  wonder  who  the  devil  he  thought  to  please  ! 
Is  this  a  time  of  day  for  things  like  these? 
Good  sense  and  honest  satire  now  offend; 
We're  grown  too  wise  to  learn,  too  proud  to 

mend ; 
And  so  divinely  wrapt  in  songs  and  tunes, 
The  next  wise  age  will  all  be— (idlers'  sons. 
And  did  he  think  plain  truth  would  favor  find? 
Ah,  'tis  a  sign  he  little  knows  mankind! 
To  please,  he  ought  to  have  a  song  or  dance, 
The  tune  from  Italy,  the  caper  France: 
These,  these  might  charm — But  hope  to  do't 

with  sense, 
Alas!  alas!  how  vain  is  the  pretence! 
But,  though  we  told  him — Faith,  'twill  never 

do— 
Pho !  never  fear,  he  cried,  though  grave,  'tis  new : 
The  whim  perhaps  may  please,  if  not  the  wit, 
And,  though  they  don't  approve,  they  may  permit. 
If  neither  this  nor  that  will  intercede, 
Submissive  bend,  and  thus  for  pardon  plead: 
"  Ye  gen'rous  few  '.   to  you  our  author  sues, 
His  rir-t  essay  with  candor  to  excuse : 
T has  faults,  he  owns ;  but,  if  they  are  but  small, 
He  hopes  your  kind  applause  will  hide  them  all." 


§  128.   Prologue  to   Mr.   Andrews"  Comedy  of 
Better  Late  than  Never.  Duke  of  Leeds. 

Custom  commands  a  prologue  to  each  play, 
But  custom  hath  not  told  us  what  to  say : 
No  form  prescrib'd,  'tis  difficult  to  find 
IIow  to  conciliate  the  public  mind. 
Tne  bashful  bard — the  modest  muse's  fears, 
So  long  have  jingled  in  your  patient  ears, 
That  now,  perhaps,  you'll  scarce  vouchsafe  to 

stay 
To  hear  both  their  apology — and  play. 
No :   better  sure  on  him  at  once  to  call, 
W  th — "Sir,  if  frighten d  thus  whv  write  at  all? 
We're  not  redue'd  vet  to  a  trembling  pen — 
Z  <  ii  Is!   bards  will  crowd  U3  soon,  like — gen- 
tlemen." 
Something  like  this,  I  heard  a  friend  once  say, 
i  wish'd,  poor  soul,  to  h-ar  a  new-launch'd 
play : 
B  »■:' 1  itiug  at  firU,  completely  to  his  mind, 
VVith  only  one  grave  auditor  behind  ; 


Ere  the  third  act  had  struggled  to  its  end, 
In  reel'd  three  critics,  each  the  author's  friend — 
On  praise  determin'd — wit  confirm'd  bv  wine: 
Each  And  and  If  was  chaste — correct-^-damn'd 

fine ! 
To  taste  so  mark'd  my  friend  of  course  gave  way ; 
But  squeez'd,  thuinp'd,  kick'd — still  listen'd  to 

the  play; 
Till,  by  repeated  plaudits  grown  so  sore, 
Nor  flesh  nor  blood  could  bear  one  comment 

more. 
Such  boist'rous  friends  they  surely  cannot  need. 
Who  wish  by  merit  only  to  succeed. 
To-night  we  offer  to  the  public  view 
A  character  you'll  own,  perhaps,  is  new: 
From  Doctors'  Commons  we  the  model  draw, 
A  promising  eleve  of  civil  law  ; 
And  civil  sure  that  law  which  can  provide, 
Or,  should  need  be,  release  you  from,  a  bride. 
Thrice  blcss'd  the  mansion,  where,  in  spite  of  ills, 
Alive  or  dead,  you  still  can  have  your  wills. 
Much  could  I  offer  in  our  author's  cause, 
Nay,  prove  his  first  great  object — your  applause  ; 
But,  lest  dull  friendship  should  his  genius  wrong, 
I'll  stop — before  the  prologue  grows  too  long, 
And,  Better  Late  than  Never,  hold  my  tongue. 


§  129.  Epilogue  to  the  same.     Andrews. 

The  drama  done,  and  all  its  int'rest  over, 
Content  the  husband,  and  secure  the  lover, 
Our  timid  bard,  who  dreads  the  critic  ire, 
And  thinks  my  little  tongue  can  never  tire, 
Would  have  me  re-assume  the  wig  and  gown, 
To  plead  his  goose-quill  cause  before  the  town. 
"  Lord, Sir," Says  I,  "some  better  counsel  bring, 
For  females  in  a  wig  are  not  the  thing. 
Your  bearded  barrister,  if  smartly  made,  is 
A  surer  advocate  among  the  ladies." 
"  Madam,"  he  cried,  "  or  periwigg'd  or  bare, 
So  you  but  talk,  I  never  need  despair." 

Suppose,  yc  fair,  as  I'm  so  smooth  a  prater, 
I  take  a  line  so  consonant  to  nature; 
Give  up  the  yain  attempt  your  hearts  to  warm, 
And  'gainst  the  men  with  female  weapon  arm. 

Oft  have  the  wits,  unmindful  whom  they  vex, 
Expos'dthe  foibles  of  the  softer  sex, 
Laugh' d  at  their  dress,  their  well-shap'd  cork, 

their  feathers, 
Their  steady  bloom,  unchanging  in  all  weathers; 
Swore  locks  were  grey,  that  scem'd  a  comely 

brown, 
And,  though  all  paid  for,  deem'd  them  n6t  their 

own. 
Why  not  retort,  avenge  th'  insulted  fair, 
And  show  these  men  what  wondrous  things  they 

are? 
Now  don't  be  frightcn'd — poor  eccentric  elves ! 
I  only  show  what  most  you  like — yourselves. 

How !  tremble,  at  a  woman  ?  shame  betide ! 
Though  I  look  fierce,  like  you — I'in  all  outside; 
Yet  ere  my  efforts  your  attention  call 
To  that  deaf  portrait  which  should  hit  you  all, 
Let  me  delineate  what  was  once  a  beau, 
The  Band-box'TSilly  of  some  years  ago. 

Sweet 
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Sweet  image  of  mamma  in  every  feature, 
The  \outh  came  forth  a  most  delicious  creature, 
With  full-dress' d  skirts,  not  quite  unlike  a  hoop, 
Hat  under  arm,  fine  button,  and  »ilt  loop — 
Stiff  slock,  long  sword  still  dangling  in  the  waj 
He  sometimes  ventur'd  t<>  a  first-night  play  : 
Tripp'd    through   the   lobbv,    most   completely 

curl'd ; 
Nordid  a  paw-paw  thins  for  all  the  world! 
Thus  he  discours'd  :   "  Sir  Dilberfy,  od«  so, 
Dear,  dear,  good  lack  !   ha\  e  you  a  place  below  ? 
Dem    it,    don't  crowd    so,     fellow ! — O,    how 

shocking! 
He'sspoil'd  my  hair,  and  dirtied  all  my  stocking." 
Such  was  the  smart  our  grandmammas  would 

prai>e, 
Rather  unlike  the  smart  of  present  days : 
For  I  defy  all  history  to  show- 
One  thing  in  nature  like  a  modern  beau; 
Hat  slouch'd,  short  stick,   knee-trappings  that 

bring  back 
The  memory  of  renown'd  Sixteen-String  Jack; 
Eternal- boots,  and  collar  you'd  suppose 
Cut  in  kind  contact  with  his  bucksliip's  nose. 
Thus  trimlvdeck'd,  each  night  among  the  doxies 
He  storms  the  lobby,  and  assails  the  boxes; 
With  gait  and  manner — something  in  this  way, 
Proves  his  rare  taste,  and  descants  on  the  play — 
"  Here,  box-keeper!  why  don'tthe  rascal  come? 
Halloo — Tom  Gerkin  !  can  you  give  us  room .? 
What's  this? The  farce Macbeth an 

opera  ? — O ! 
Came  out  last  season — stupid  stuff — damn'd  low ! 
Zounds,   let's  be  off!" — "Zounds,  be  a  little 

calmer!" 
"  Who's  that — the  Jordan  ?" — "  No,  you  fool — 

R.  Palmer." 
Thus  some  are  found,  bv  ev'ry  act  revealing 
Perfect  indifference  to  sense  and  feeling. 
To  such  our  play  not  sues — but  you,  ye  fair, 
Ye  wise,  whom  nature  form'd  with  happier  care, 
Whose  tender  bosoms,  though  by  passions  rent, 
Feel  the  soft  virtues  in  their  full  extent, 
Cherish  our  author's  plan,  which  aims  to  prove 
Life's  best  exertions  spring  from  virtuous  love. 


§  130.   Verses  written  to  he  spoken  hi/  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  at  her  Benefit,  April  27,  1705. 

Rogers. 

Yes,  'tis  the  pulse  of  life !  my  fears  were  vain ! 
T  wake,  I  breathe,  and  am  myself  again, 
Still  in  this  nether  world!  no  seraph  yet — 
Nor  walks  my  spirit  when  the  sun  is  set, 
With  troubled  sup  to  haunt  the  fatal  board 
Where  I  died  last — by  poison  or  the  sword; 
And  blanch  each  honest  cheek  with  deeds  of 

night, 
Done  here  so  oft  by  dim  and  doubtful  light. 

To  drop  all  metaphor,  that  little  belL 
Call'd  back  reality,  and  broke  the  spell. 
No  heroine  claims  your  tears  with  tragic  tone; 
A  very  woman — scarce  restrains  her  own  ! 
Can  she,  with  fiction,  charm  the  cheated  mind, 
When  to  be  grateful  is  the  part  assign'd  ? 


Ah,  no !   she  scorns  the  trappings  of  her  art ; 
No  theme  but  truth,  no  prompter  but  the  heart. 

But,  ladies,  Bay,  must  I  alone  unmask: 
Is  here  no  other  actress,  let  rue  ask  ? 
Believe  me,  those,  who  besl  the  heart  di 
Know,  every  woman  studies  stage-effect: 
She  moulds  her  manners  to  the  part  she  fills, 
As  instinct  teaches,  or  as  humor  wills; 
And,  as  the  grave  or  gay  her  talent  cans, 
Acts  in  the  drama,  till  the  curtain  falls. 

First,  how  her  little  breast  with  triumph  swells, 
When  the  red  coral  ring-  its  silver  bells! 
To  play  in  pantomime  is  then  the  rage 
Along  the  carpet's  many-color' d  sta^e; 
Or  lisp  her  merry  thoughts  with  loud  endeavour, 
Now  here, now  there — ui  noiseand  mischief  ever!    " 

A  school-girl  next,  she  curls  her  hair  in  papers, 
And  mimics  father's  gout,  and  mother's  vapors; 
Discards  her  doll,  bribes  Betty  for  romances, 
Playful  at  church,  and  serious  when  she  dances; 
Tramples  alike  on  customs  and  on  toes, 
And  whispers  ali  she  hears  to  all  me  knows; 
Terror  of  caps  and  wigs  and  sober  notions! 
A  romp!  that  longest  of  perpetual  motions! 
— Till,  tam'd  and  tortur'd  into  foreign  graces, 
She  sports  her  lovely  place  at  public  places; 
And,  with  blue  laughing  eyes,  behind  her  fan, 
First  acts  her  part  with  that  great  actor,  man. 

Too  soon  a  Hirt — approach  her  and  she  flies ; 
Frowns  when  pursued,  and  when  intreated  sighs; 
Plays  with  unhappy  men  as  cats  with  mice, 
Till  fading  beauty  hints  the  late  advice. 
Her  prudence  dictates  what  her  pride  disdain'd, 
And  now  she  sues  to  slaves  herself  had  chain'd. 

Then  comes  that  good  old  character,  a  wife, 
With  all  the  dear  distracting  cares  of  life ; 
A  thousand  cards  a-day  at  doors  to  leave, 
And,  in  return,  a  thousand  cards  receive; 
Rouge  high,  play  deep,  io  lead  the  ton  aspire, 
With  nightly  blaze  set  Portland-place  on  fire; 
Snatch  half  a  glimpse  at  concert,  opera,  ball, 
A  meteor  trae'd  by  none,  though  seen  by  ali; 
And  when  her  shattcr'd  nerves  forbid  to  roam, 
In  very  spleen — rehearse  the.  twirls  at  home. 

Last  the  grey  dowager  in  ancient  flounces, 
With  snuff  and  spectacles  the  age  denounce;  ; 
Boasts  how  tht  sue;  of  iiii>  degenerate  isle 
Knelt  for  a  look,  and  duell'd  for  a  smile; 
The  scourge  and  ridicule  of  ( Joth  and  Vandal, 
Her  tea  she  sweetens,  as  she  sip's,  with  scandal; 
With  modern  belles  eternal  warfare  wages, 
Like  her  own  birds  that  clamor  from  their  cages,; 
And  shuffles  round  to  bear  her  talc  to  all, 
Like  some  old  ruin  "  nodding  to  its  fall." 
Thus  woman  makes  her  entrance  and  her  exit. 
Then  most  an  actress  when  she  least  suspects  it. 
Vet  nature  oft  peeps  out  and  mars  the  plot, 
Each  lesson  lost,  each  poor  pretence  forgot; 
Full  oft  with  energy  that  scorns  control, 
At  once  lights  up  the  features  of  the  soul ; 
Unlocks  each  thought  chain'd  down  by  coward 

art, 
And  to  full  day  the  latent  passions  start. 

But  she,  whose  first  best  wish  is  your  applause, 
Herself  exemplifies  the  truth  she  draws. 
Born  on  the  stage,  through  ev'ry  shifting  scene, 
Obi  cure  or  bright,  tempestuous  or  serene, 

suii 
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Still  has  your  smile  her  trembling  spirit  lir'd  ; 
And  can  she  act,  with  thoughts  line  these  in- 

spir'd? 
Thus  from  her  mind  all  artifice  she  flings, 
All  skill,  all  practice,  now  unmeaning  thing-;  ! 
To  you  uncheck'd,  each  genuine  feeling  Hows, 
Tor,  all  that  life  endears — to  you  she  owes. 


§  131.  T'erses  to  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Garrick. 
Spoken  as  a  Monody  lij  Mrs.  Votes,  at  the 
Theatre  Roi/ul  in  Drunj-lane.     Sheridan. 

If  dving  excellence  deserves  a  tear, 
If  fond  remembrance  still  is  eherish'd  here, 
Can  we  persist  to  bid  our  sorrows  flow 
For  fabled  stiff" rers  and  delusive  woe ; 
Or   with   quaint   smiles  dismiss    the   plaintive 

strain, 
Point  the  quick  jest — indulge  the  comic  vein — 
Ere  vet  to  buried  Roscius  we  assign 
One  kind  regret,  one  tributary  line? 

His  fame  requires  we  act  a  tend'rer  part: 
His  memory  claims  the  tear  you  gave  his  art. 
The  gen'ral  voice,  the   meed   of  mournful 

verse, 
The  splendid  sorrows  that  adorn'd  his  hearse, 
The  throng  that  moum'd  as  their  dead  fav'rite 

passd, 
The  graced   respect  that   claim'd   him   to  the 

last; 
While  Shakspeare's  image,  from   its  hallow'd 

base, 
Seem'd  to  prescribe  the  grave,   and  point  the 

place : 
Nor  these,  nor  all  the  sad  regrets  that  flow 
From  fond  fidelity's  domestic  woe, 
So  much  are  Garrick's  praise — so  much  his 

due, 
As  on  this  spot — one  tear  bestow'd  by  you. 

Amid  the  arts  which  seek  ingenuous  fame, 
Our  toil  attempts  the  most  precarious  claim  ; 
To  him,  whose  mimic  pencil  wins  the  prize, 
Obedient  fame  immortal  wreaths  supplies: 
Whate'er  of  wonder  Reynolds  now  may  raise, 
Raphael  still  boasts  contemporary  praise: 
Each  dazzling  light  and  gaudier  bloom   sub- 
dued, 
With  undiminish'd  awe  his  works  are  view'd: 
E'en  beauty's  portrait  wears  a  softer  prime, 
Touch'd  by  the  tender  hand  of  mellowing  time. 

The  patient  sculptor  owns  an  humbler  part, 
A  ruder  toil,  and  more  mechanic  art ; 
Content  with  slow  and  timorous  stroke  to  trace 
The  ling'ring  line,  and  mould  the  tardy  grace: 
But  once  achiev'd,  though  barb'rous  wreck  o'er- 

throw 
The  sacred  fane,  and  lay  its  glories  low, 
Yet  shall  the  sculptur'd  ruin  rise  to-day, 
Graced  by  defect,  and  worshipp'd  in  decay ; 
Th'  enduring  record  bears  the  artist's  name, 
Demands  his  honors,  and  asserts  his  fame. 

Superior  hopes  the  poet's  bosom  fire, 
»0  proud  distinction  of  the  sacred  lyre! 
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Wide  as  th'  inspiring  Phoebus  darts  bis  raw 

Diffusive  splendor  gilds  bis  votary's  lay. 
W  hctlur  the  song  heroic  woes  reh 

With  epic  grandeur,  and  the  pomp  of  verse  ; 

Or,  fondly  gay,  with  unambitious  guile 

Attempt  no  prize  but  fav'ring  beauty's  smile; 

Or  bear  dejected  to  the  lonely  grove 

The  soft  despair  of  un  prevailing  love; 

Whate'er    the    theme,   through  ev'ry  age  and 
clime 

Congenial  passions  meet  the  according  rhyme, 

The  pride  of  glory,  pity's  sigh  sincere. 

Youth's  earliest  blush,  and  beauty's,  virgin  tear. 
Such  is  their  meed — their  honors  thus  secure, 

W  hose  arts  yield  objects,  and  whose  works  en- 
dure: 

The  actor  only  shrinks  from  time's  award; 

Feeble  tradition  is  his  memory's  guard  ; 

By  whose  faint  breath  his  merits  roust  abide, 

Unvouch'd  by  proof,  to  substance  unallied! 

E'en  matchless  Garrick's  art,  to  heaven  resign'd, 

No  fix'd  effect,  no  model,  leaves  behind. 
The  grace  of  action,  the  adapted  mien, 

Faithful  as  nature  to  the  varied  scene; 

Th'  expressive  glance,  whose  subtle  comment 
draws 

Entranc'd  attention,  and  a  mute  applause, 

Gesture  that   marks,   with    force    and  feeling 
fraught, 

A  sense  in  silence,  and  a  will  in  thought; 

Harmonious    speech,    whose    pure  and   liquid 
tone 

Gives  verse  a  music  scarce  confess'd  its  own, 

As  light  from  gems  assumes  a  brighter  ray, 

And,  cloth'd  with  orient  hues,  transcends  the 

Passion  s  wild  break,  and  frowns  that  awe  the 

sense, 
And  ev'ry  charm  of  gentle  eloquence, 
All  perishable  ! — like  th'  electric  fire, 
But  strike  the  frame,  and,  as  they  strike,  expire; 
Incense  too  pure  a  bodied  flame  to  bear, 
Its  fragrance  charms  the  sense,  and  blends  with 

air. 
Where   then,  while  sunk  in  cold  decay  he 

lies, 
And  pale  eclipse  for  ever  veils  those  eyes, 
Where  is  the  blest  memorial  that  ensures 
Our  Garrick's  fame? — whose  is  the  trust? — 'tis 

yours. 
And,  0  !   by  ev'ry  charm  his  art  essav'd 
To  sooth  your  cares  !   by  ev'ry  grief  aflay'd ! 
By  the  hush'd  wonder  which  his  accents  drew  ! 
By  his  last  parting  tear,  repaid  by  you  ! 
By  all  those  thoughts,  which,  many  a  distant 

night, 
Shall  mark  his  memory  with  a  sad  delight! 
Still  in  your  hearts'  dear  record  bear  bis  name, 
Cherish  the  keen  regret  that  lifts  his  fame; 
To  you  it  is  bequeath'd,  assert  the  trust, 
And  to  his  worth — 'tis  all  you  can — be  just. 
What  more  is  due  from  sanctifying  time, 
To  cheerful  wit,  and  many  a  favor'd  rhyme, 
O'er  his  graced  urn  shall  bloom,   a  deathless 

wreath, 
Whose  blossom'd  sweets  shall  deck  the  mask  be- 
neath. 

For 
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For    these  when  sculptures   votive  toil   shall 

rear 
The  clue  memorial  of  a  loss  so  dear, 
C)  loveliest  mourner,  gentle  muse!   be  thine 
The  pleasing  woe,  to  guard  the  laurell'd  shrine. 
As  Fancy  oft  by  Superstition  Led 
To  roam' the  mansions  of  the  sainted  dead, 
Has  vievv'd,  by  shadowy  eve's  unfaithful  gloom, 
A  weeping  cherub  on  a  martyr's  tomb, 


So  thou,  sweet  Muh',  pang  o'er  his  sculptur'd 

bier, 
With  patient  woe,  that  loves  the  ling'riivi  tear . 
With  thoughts  that  mourn,  noryel  desire  relief, 
With  meek  regret,  and  fond  enduring  grief; 
With  looks  that  speak — He  never  shall  return! 
Chilliug  thv  tender  boom,  clasp  his  urn! 
And  with  son  sighs  disperse  th'  irrev'rent  dust, 
Which  time  may  strew  upon  his  sacred  bust. 


TJIE  END' 
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